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CONFIRMATION. — 1._ Names. —The word 
‘ confirmation,’ as used in this article, indicates an 
act, closely connected with baptism, in which 
prayer for the Holy Spirit is joined with some cere- 
mony, such as the laying on of hands or anoint- 
ing, through which the gift of the Spirit is believed 
to oe conferred. So long as confirmation continued 
to be administered at the same time as baptism, 
the tu'o forming a single rite, the need of a special 
name for the former was not much felt. The rite 
as a whole was known as baptism, and the part of 
it which was associated with the gift of the Spirit 
was designated by terms derived from its most 
prominent ceremony, such as ‘ laying on of hands ’ 
(iirlffetris He 6’ ; Clem. Alex. 

Exc. Th. 22; Const. ii. 32,_iii. 16, vii. 44 ; cf. Fir- 
milian, ap. Cyp. Ep. 76 ; impositio manus) and 
‘ chrism.’ The word ‘ seal ’ {c-^ipayls), originally, it 
seems, applied to baptism (Hermas, Sim. ix. xvi. 
2-4 ; Iren. Dem. 3), -was early used of confirmation, 
with reference to the signing of the baptized with 
the cross (Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. 3 ; Cornelius, ap. 
Eus. HE VI. xliii. 14 f. ; cf. Const. Ap. iii. 17). 
‘Confirmation,’ now universally accepted as the 
name of the rite in the West, does not appear to 
have been so used before the 6th century. It 
occurs in Faustus, Bishop of Rioz, formerly Abbot 
of L6rins, de Sp. S. ii. 4 (ed. Engelbreoht, Vienna, 
1889, p. 143), horn, in die Pent. (Bigne, Max. Bib. 
Pat., Paris, 1677, vi. 649), and the cognate verb is 
similarly applied by St. Patrick [Ep. 2), who spent 
some years at L6rins, It" appears, therefore, to 
have originated in Gaul, and probably at Lferins, 
though it was perhaps not fully established as a 
name of the rite at Ldrins when St. Patrick left 
that monaster}’ c. A.D. 416 (Bury, Life of St. Patr., 
1906, pp. 294, 336 ff.), since in his Confession (38, 
61) he uses the word consummare instead of 
confirmare. St. Ambrose had at an earlier date 
used the 1 atter verb with a similar but not identical 
meaning {de Myst. 42) ; and in the middle of the 
6th cent. Pope Leo I. (Ep. 159) applies it to the 
laying on of hands on those who had been baptized 
in heresy. In Egypt at the present day the rite 
is called tathhit — a word exactly equivalent to 
‘ confirmation.’ In the 9th cent., when confirmation 
was deferred, the newly baptized were said to be 
• confirmed ’ by the reception of the Holy Commrmion 
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(Alcuin, Ep. 90 ; Jesse Ambian. Ep. de hapt . ; 
Amalarius, de Coer. Bapt. 4 ; Baban. Maur. de 
Cler. Inst. i. 29). 

2. Confirmation in the Apostolic Age. — ^A study 
of Ac 19’‘® — the account of the twelve disciples 
who had been baptized into John’s baptism— seems 
to yield the following results. St. Paul’s fhst 
question implies that a reception of the Holy Spirit 
usually, though not always, synchronized^ with 
admission to the Christian Society, and that in the 
case of disciples whose conversion was not due to 
the preaching of him or his imrnediate companions 
(v.* AdiSer* vicrrtiffavT€t). It is also im^ied in 
what follows that the outpouring of the Spirit wm 
not a result of the act of baptism (v.’), but that it 
was mediated, at least in St. Paul’s practice, by a 
laying on of hands which normally followed im- 
mediately upon baptism _(v.®). Since apparently 
St. Paul, in accordance with his rule (1 Co 1'^’”), 
which Avas also that of other Aj^stles (Ac 10'*®, cf. 
2’®), did not himself baptize the Ephesian disciples, 
though he laid his hands upon them (v.®'’ i^airrla-- 
6j]<rav . . . iTTiB&Tos toO IIoi5Xou), it may be inferred 
that, while baptism ivas commonly administered 
by persons of lower ministerial rank, confirmation 
was reserved for those who had a higher place in 
the ministry, if not for Apostles. 

These conclusions are confirmed by the narrative 
of the planting of the Church in Samaria (Ac 8'®*'’). 
From It Ave learn that the practice of the older 
Apostles coincided Avith that of St. Paul. Baptism 
by itself did not convey the gift of the Spirit. 
That Avas mediated by a laying on of hands by 
Apostles, Avith prayer for the Holy Spirit (vv.“’ ”), 
the baptisms having been previously performed by 
Philip, and perhaps by others of inferior mmisterial 
office Avho accompanied him. It is hinted that, at 
least when St. Luke Avrote, according to established 
usage the bestowal of the Holy Spirit Avas not 
separated in time from the admmistration of 
baptism (v.i®). 

In each of these cases the reception of the Spirit 
Avas manifested W the exercise of miraculous 
poAvers (8'® 19®). But it Avould be contrary to the 
teaching of the NT as a whole to suppose that 
such manifestations Avere of the essence of the 
gift. If Ave may suppose (Chase, Confirmation in 
the Apostolic Age, p. 35) that 2 Ti I®®'- refers to 
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Tiniotliy’s confirmation, rather than to his ordina- 
tion, it proves that the graces loohed for as a 
result of the laying on of hands were such as 
‘power and love and sohemess’ (cf. Ac 
where ‘wonders and signs’ are confined to the 
Apostles). 

The inferences which have here been dra'\TO from 
Ac 19’’® are corroborated by many references 
in the Epistles to a reception of the Holy Spirit on 
admission to the Church (Ko 5®, 2 Co 6®, Eph 1*®'- 
4®“, 1 Jn 2®^ 3®^), in some of which St. Paul uses the 
very phrase ascribed to him by St. Luke, as point- 
ing to a laying on of hands, irvev/ia Adfifre {Ko 8'®, 
1 Co 2'®, 2 Co 11®, Gal 3®“-), while others appear to 
indicate that the bestowal of the gift was an act 
distinct from and follo\ving the washing (1 Co 
12'®, 2 Co 1®"", Tit 3®“'')- To these may be added 
He 6®, where pairntr/iol iirLOtaU re must at 

least include a laying on of hands closely connected 
with a Christian act of lustration. 

3. A review of the evidence afforded by the NT, 
therefore, leads to the belief that in the Apostolic 
age a rite of confirmation was widely, if not 
universally, used, the main parts of which were 

raver and imposition of hands. But it has been 
eld that at this period, as in later ages, with the 
laying on of hands was associated an anointing of 
the neophytes. In support of this view it has 
been urged (Chase, op. cit. p. 63) : (a) that unction 
and imposition of hands are ‘ closely related 
symbolical acts’ in both OT and NT (cf. Nu 8'° 
with Ex 28®', etc. ; and Mk 6® 8®® and Ac 28® ivith 
Mk 6'® and Ja 6*®) ; (b) that anointing is associated 
with confirmation in the earliest sub-Apostolic 
records (Iren. Ear. I. xxi. 3; Tert.; Can. Hipp. 
134-136 ; to the authorities cited by (jhase may be 
added Theophilus of Antioch ; see below, §60); 
(c) that the supposition adds force to such passages 
as 2 Co 1®“', 1 Jn 2=®-®^. 

It must be noticed, however, (a) that no Scripture 
evidence has been produced that unction was used 
along with the laying on of hands ; while, on the 
other hand, it was, among both Jews and Gentiles, 
an accompaniment of the bath (Swete, The Holy 
Spirit in the NT, 1909, p. 386, citing Ru 3®, Ezk 
16®, to which add Sus '^) ; (6) that neither Irentsus 
(loc. cit. ) nor Theophilus makes any reference to the 
lining on of hands ; and both Tertullian and Can. 
Hipp. connect the unction not with it but with the 
immersion (see below, §§ 21, 26, cf. § 22) ; (c) that, 
if 2 Co 1®“' enumerates in order the acts of the 
initiatory rites, a-(ppayia-ifievos is naturally regarded 
as indicating baptism (see above, § i), and the 
implication, therefore, is that the unction preceded 
baptism, and was separated by it from confirmation. 
The connexion of the unction with the gift of the 
Spnrit in 1 Jn 2®®- ®® does not by itself establish the 
contention. It may, however, in part account for 
the close relation which subsisted in later times 
between tbe unction and the imposition of hands, 
leading in some cases to the overshadowing, or 
even the superseding, of the latter by the former. 

On the whole, the reasonable inference from the 
facts appears to be that unction was a primitive 
accompaniment of baptism rather than of con- 
firmation. 

4. The passages of the NT examined in § 2 point 
to confirmation by laying on of hands after baptism. 
Nevertheless, it must be remarked that there is no 
indication that any feeling of incongroity was 
occasioned by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
upon Cornelius and his friends before they were 
baptized (Ac 10®®"*®), and it is recorded that Ananias 
laid hands on Saul that he might be ‘ filled with 
the Holy Ghost,’ and afterwards baptized him 
(Ac 9'®). These facts suggest the possibility that 
confirmation may regularly have preceded baptism 
in some regions, concerning whose customs in this 


matter the NT supplies no information. It will 
be found that this suggestion has some bearing 
upon peculiarities of the early Syrian rite of 
initiation (§ 7). 

5. References to confirmation in the sub- 
Apostolic period.— It was not to be expected that 
the soanty remains of the earliest extra-canonical 
Christian literature would supply many references 
to confirmation. In the Didache and Justin 
Martyr’s 1st Apology, both of which contain 
accounts of the baptismal rite, explicit mention of 
it might, indeed, have been looked for. The 
absence of such mention in the former may, how- 
ever, be accounted for by supposing that its ad- 
ministration belonged to apostles and prophets, for 
whose guidance the Didache was not intended. In 
Justin, on the other hand, but few details of the 
baptismal rite are given {1 Apol. 61), and we are 
told (ch. 65) that, after the washing, the neophyte 
was brought into the assembly, where prayer was 
made for him and others, followed by the kiss of 
peace and the Eucharist. That this is a vague 
account of the confirmation is rendered probable 
by its resemblance in general outline to Can. Hipp. 
135 ff. (see below, §§ 26, 28). Iremeus seems to 
imply that a laying on of hands followed the 
immersion, both being included in the rite of 
baptism. Thus in Hcer. III. xvii. 1, 2 he. seems to 
distinguish the grace of baptism from the gift of 
the Spirit ; and m Deni. 3 he describes the former 
as forgiveness of sins and regeneration, while in 
Dem. 41 f. he speaks of the Apostles as baptizing 
their converts and giving them the Holy Spiiut, and 
connects this with the present life of the Churcn, 
by describing believers as the habitation of the 
Spirit given in baptism (cf. Hmr. IT. xxxviii. 1, 2). 

6. The ancient Syrian rite. — About the cere- 
monies of baptism used in Syria in earlier centuries 
there is a considerable amount of evidence, which 
must be set out as briefly as possible. 

(o) From Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch (c. 180), wo learn 
{ad Avtol. i. 12, if. 16) that anointing: with the ‘ oil of God ’ was, 
when he wrote, nn Important feature of the Initiatory rite ; and 
his statement that the name • Christian ' was derived from it 
implies (see Ao ll-O) that he believed it to date from the 
Apostolic ag:e. According to him, the Immersion conveyed 
re-birth and remission of sins. 
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immersion in the threefold Name, and Holy Communion. 

(c) Di'daacalia, iii. xii. 2f. (Funk, p. 203) (c. 230). When 
speaking of the duties of deaconesses at the baptism of women, 
the writer mentions anointing by the bishop with the oil of 
unction on the head ‘at the laying on of hands.’ An anointing 
of the rest of the body by deaconesses or other women follows, 
and then the baptism by the bishop or by deacons or presbyters, 
at his command. Funk accounts for the absence of reference 
to a post-baptismal unction by supposing that the deaconesses 
bad no share in it ; but it must not be assumed that there was 
any unction after the baptism. 

(d) Syr. AcU of Judas Thomas, in Wright, Apoc. Ac. of Ap. 
(yol. ii. Eng. tr.), 1871 (3rd cent.). This work contains five 
detailed accounts of baptisms (pp. 165, 183, 257, 267, 2S9), which, 
combined, give the following results : After the blessing of the 
oil, the candidates are anointed with the seal on the head, the 
men first. Their bodies are then anointed, in the case of the 
men by Jndns, in the case of the women by a woman. They 
are subsequently baptized and communicated. There is no 
intimation of a consecration of the water, and apparently no 
recognition of a distinction between the g:race conveyed by the 
anointing and by the immersion. 

(«) Aphraates (c. 845). In one of his few allusions to the 
baptismal rite this writer mentions the unction before the 
baptism (Hem. xii. 13), though he does not actually state that 
the former preceded the latter in the rite. He does not, 
apparently, mention the gift of the Spirit, but he connects both 
regeneration and the putting on of spiritual armour with ‘ the 
water’ (Hem. vi. 1, xiv. 10). . 

(f) Ephraim, Epiphany Bymns (Eng. tr. by Gwynn in Siccne 
and Post-Eicene Fathers, vol. xiii.) (e. 350). F rom many 
allusions we gather that the baptismal rite Included the foliow- 

le order in which they are here mentioned : 

I 'the seal’ fill. 1, 2, v. 8); (2) the baptism 
or the order of these two, see iii. 1, 17, iv. 1, 
(8) vesting of the neophytes in white (vi. 15, 

3) ; (4) crowning (lili. 5) ; and (5) communion 
11. 17, xiii 17). From Srnno Exey. in Ps. cxl. 8 
1737-13, U. 332) It appears that the anointing 
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•with the sen! of the Holy Spirit' on the head was followed hy 
unction of the members of the body. In the commentary on 
J1 2"'* (i6. 262) mention is made of the oil and fragrant uvaov 
with which the ‘ midtie ’ are sealed and put on the armour of the 
Holy Spirit. [In this passage ‘ midlie ' may mean * haptizandi,' in 
accordance with the order implied in the Epiphany Hymns 
(see the passage quoted in Diettrich, p. 63, n. 16).) The priest 
is the minister both of the unction and of the baptism (Epiph. 
Hymns, iv. 4, v. Sf.). 

(g) History of J ohn the son of Zebedes (4th cent. [?]), in Wright, 
op. cit. Two baptisms are described in detail (pp. 88, 63). The 
• fine scented ’ oil was first consecrated, and then the water, fire 
appearing over the former after consecration. Afterwards the 
candidates were signed on the forehead, and their bodies 
anointed. Then followed the baptism, the vesting in white, 
the giving of the kiss of peace to the neophytes, and the 
communion. The immersion was * for the forgiveness of debts 
and the pardon of sins,' while the appearance of fire on the oiJ 
may indicate that the unction conveyed the gif t of the Spirit. 

(ft) Apostolic Constitutions (c. 380). TheOrdo Saptismi agrees 
closely with that of the contemporary Ohurch of Jems, (below, 
5 i8). But that the compiler, in introducing a second, post- 
baptismal, unction, was consciously innovating upon Syrian 
custom, is dear. (1) Upon it alone of the component parts of 
the rite does he comment, and his reinark upon it is polemical 
in tone (vii. 44) : TaOra xal ra tovtow iciiAoufla hryina- tKaimv 
yap 71 Svvaius rijs xetpoOeoias etrriv OVT17. <av yip pij els eKOtrror 
TOVTUV iniKXrpTis yeVTpai napcL tou cveefious leaeus TOtoun] Tie <is 
vStap p 6 vov Kar^aCvei o fiaari^opevov as oi^^Ioufittioi k.t.X. (2) 
He connects the gift of the Spirit with unction before baptism, 
while the post-baptismal unction is merely ‘ the seal of the cove- 
nants 'or 'the confirmation of the confession ' (iii. 16 f., vii. 22). 

(i) St. Chrj’sostom (e. 390), in discourses delivered at Antioch, 
makes it plain that he regarded the bestowal of the Holy Spirit 
as mediated by unction (in 1 Tim. ii. 2), and as dosely connected 
with baptism, which was followed by Holy Communion (in Mt. 
xii. 6, tn 1 Co. xxx. 2 ; in the latter passage Mason [JSefafion 
of Confirmation to Baptism", p. 866 ] mistranslates airb tou 
pajrriopans * directly after baptism'). Preaching at Constan- 
tinople, he implies that there confirmation followed baptism ; 
but, by his remark that it was not wonderful that Cornelius 
received the Spirit before baptism, since ‘ this takes place also 
In our own day ' (xat eA' ij/juUu touto yeyovev), he hints that else- 
where it preceded it (in Ac. xxiv. 2). He distinguished the 
•Spirit of remission,' which the Samaritans received at their 
baptism, from the 'Spirit of signs' subsequently given, and 
probably held that the former was the gift bestowed in later 
times by the anointing (in Ac. icviii. 2 f. of. xl. 1 !.). 

(J) Life of Rabbula, in Overbeok, S. Ephr. Syri sel. opp., p. 164 
(e. 460). On his arrival at the river Jordan, Rabbula ' recited 
the Beiief before ' the priests, who then ' anointed and baptized 
him ; and immediately after he was come up from the water' a 
doth was wrapped about his body 'after the custom of the 
spiritual kindred of Christ.’ The latter ceremony no doubt 
corresponded to the vesting of the neophytes in white. 

(k) Theodoret, in Cant. i. 2 (c. 460). Those who .are being 
initiated are said, after renunciation and profession of allegiance 
(and therefore before baptism), to receive ' as it were a certain 
royal seal, the unction of the spiritual ointment, receiving 
thereby, as in a figure, the invisible grace of the all-holy Spirit.’ 
To argue (Mason, op. cit. p. 374), against the natural force of 
the words, that the unction followed baptism, because it was 
made with ointment (pupov) and not with oil, is to assume that 
the Sj'rian usage of this period agreed with that of other places 
and other times. There is independent evidence that in Syria 
scented oil or ointment was used for the preliminary unction 
(above, f, g). In fact, in Sj’ria to a comparatively late date, 
and in early writers elsewhere, there seems to have been no 
sharp distinction between pvpov and oil (see below, § 10 , and 
Hippol. in Dan. i. 16). Elsewhere, as here, Theodoret seems to 
assume that normally the gift of the Hoi)' Spirit conveyed by 
the laying on of hands preceded baptism (in Heb. vi. Iff., cf. 
<}u. in A’w. 47). 

(0 Narsai, Homilies, 21, 22 (Nestorian, end of 6th cent.). 
According to these homilies, after the consecration of the oil 
the candidate was signed with it, first on the forehead and then 
over the whole body. After this— the water having been 
consecrated— he was immersed, and, on ascending from the 
font, was given the kiss of peace, "clothed, and communicated. 
By the oil the Spirit was imparted (Connolly, in TS viii. 40, 43, 
46, 60-62). 

(m) Baptism of Constantine, in Overbeck, op. cit. p. 356 (c. 
600 [?]). After the blessing of the font, Constantine is said to 
have been anointed with oil, baptized, and communicated. 

(n) Severus, Patriarch of Antioch (Monophysite, 512-610), 
habitually speaks of anointing with chrism as following and 
completing baptism. Since he quotes the Testamentum 
Domini as authoritative on the subject of baptism, it may be 
inferred that the rite, as he practised it, resembled that which 
is described in that work. See especialiy Epp. ix. 1, 3 (ed. 
E. W. Brooks). 

( 0 ) The catholicos IsO'yahb I. (Nestorian, 580-696). In his 
Queestiones (Diettrich, Die nestor. Taufliturgie, p. 04 ff.) 
directions are given for the baptism of adults by a priest, and 
for the baptism of a sick person by a deacon. In each case a 
signing with oil (of men on the breast, of women on the fore- 
head) is followed by the baptism. The only acts mentioned 
subsequent to baptism are the clothing of the women by the 
deaconesses and their crowning by the priest, and the ad- 
ministration of the Eucharist, if it is customary, by the deacon 
to the person baptized by him. 


I 7. From this evidence some important inferences 
may be dravra. It would seem that throughout 
Syria up to the 6th cent., and among the Nestorians 
to the end of the 6th cent., the initiatory rite 
included three principal acts — unction, baptism, 
and communion of the baptized. The unction 
consisted of two parts — the signing of the head 
(3rd and 4th cents.), forehead (4th and 5th cents., 
and later in the case of women), or breast (6th 
cent.), and the anointing of the body. The gift of 
the Holy Spirit is usually associated ivith the 
unction (see above, § 6 /, g, h, i, k, I, and cf. c, 
where the unction is ‘at the laying on of hands’) ; 
and in this connexion it should be noticed that the 
evidence for the consecration of the oil is earlier 
than for the consecration of the font (see 6, d). 
There is no trace, apart from the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, of any important act follou'ing the 
immersion except the communion of the baptized. 
Thus, according to the earliest known custom of 
the Syrian (jhristians, confirmation preceded 
baptism. It is not difficult to believe that this 
usage was simply a development of local primitive 
practice. In places where the laying on of hands 
for the imparting of the gift of the Spirit took 
place before baptism (above, § 4), if the baptismal 
unction also preceded the immersion (see § 3), the 
laying on of hands and the unction would in time 
come to be closely associated. Thus the confir- 
mation would become the unction ‘ at the laying 
on of hands ’ (§ 6 c). Finally, in accordance with 
a tendency of which there are many examples, the 
unction would supersede the laying on of hands, 
except so far as the signing of the person u'ith oil 
could be so described (cf. § 6 k). 

In the early part of the 3rd cent. (§ 6 c) con- 
firmation was reserved to the bishop, but, accord- 
ing to all later authorities, the entii’e rite is 
administered by one person — bishop or priest — 
assisted by a deacon or deaconess. It will bo 
observed that there is early evidence for three 
minor ceremonies between the immersion and the 
baptismal Eucharist — the kiss of peace (§ 6 g, 1 ), 
vesting in white (§ 6 /, g, j, I, 0), and crowning 
{§ 6/, 0). 

8. Modern Nestorian rite. — The Syrian ritual 
was re-cast shortly after the middle of the 7th 
cent, by the catholicos Is6*yahb III. (652-661), 
and the office of baptism drawn up by him is the 
basis of the rite as now practised by the East 
Syrians. He allowed the pre-baptismEd anointing 
to remain ; indeed, he seems to nave restored the 
ancient custom of an unction (that is, probably, 
a signing with oil) on the head, followed by an 
anointing of the body. The result of this change 
has been much confusion, through the persistence 
of 6th cent, customs, in the existing MSS. But in 
one point all agree. In the formula pronounced 
at this unction there is no reference to the gift of 
the Spirit. No special grace seems to be connected 
with it, and in a rubric it is described as a sym- 
bolic act indicating that ‘the acknowledgment 
of the Trinity is imprinted on the heart’ of the 
person about to be baptized. It no longer 
corresponds to confirmation. 

The distinguishing feature of Is6'yahb’s ritual 
is, in fact, confirmation after baptism. It con- 
sists of two main acts — the imposition of the 
hand upon the head of the baptized with an ap- 
propriate prayer, and the signmg of the forehead 
with oil (not ointment), accompanied by a formula. 
Some of the MSS omit mention of the use of oil 
in this siraing, but there is good evidence that 
it was ordered by Is6'yahb, and it is yiparently 
still customary (A. J. Maclean, Recent Discoveries 
illustrating early Christian Life and Worship, 
1904, p. 68). In the present Nestorian rite, as 
everyavhere in the East, the priest is the minister 
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of confirmation. But it is characterized by several 
unusual features. The priest (not the bishop) 
consecrates the oil at each performance of the 
rite, the laying on of the hand is separated from 
the signing, and there Ls no use of ointment, aa 
distinct from olive oil, at any part of the rite. 

That post-haptismal confirmation •was actually 
introduced by Is6'yahb iii. follows almost cer- 
tainly from the evidence given in § 6, for there 
seems to have been no catholicos bet'ween Is6'y&hb 
1. and Isd’yahb III. who was a liturgical reformer. 
The supposition is confirmed by the fact that 
Isd'yahh iii. was a traveller, who must have had 
some knowledge of non-Syrian rites (Connolly, 
<yp. cit. p. xlix), and by the number and magni- 
tude of the variations of existing rituals from each 
other, and from the Ordo drawn up by him — a 
natural consequence of so startling an innova- 
tion. 

One or two of these may be mentioned. lefl'yahb seems to 
have given no direction about the ceremony of crowning. 
Hence in some iISS it is omitted. In one it is described as a 
custom in some places. In another it appears in its original 
position after the vesting, and therefore before confirmation 
(Diettrich, op. cit. p. 87). Its present place is after the final 
signing (Jlaclean-Browne, The Catholicos of the East, 1892, p. 
272). Again, Isfl'yShb I. ordered that the water should not bo 
let out of the font till after the mysteries— f.«. apparently the 
Eucharist — had been administered (Diettrich, op. cit. p. 64). 
Isd'yahb in., on the contrary, ordered that it should be let out 
before the confirmation (ib. p. 92). Nevertheless the older 
usage persisted, and is still followed (ib. pp. BOf., 82, 101 f.). 

The post-baptiamal Eucharist was retained by 
l86'yahb HI., and apparently still remained in the 
time of Elias iii, (1176-1190 ; see Diettrich, op. 
cit. p. 101) ; but it has long fallen into desuetude 
(ib. p. 91 f.), 

g. Rites of the Syrian Monophysites. — ^We 
have seen (§ 6 n) that post-baptismal confirmation 
with chrism is implied in the letters of Severus of 
Antioch, It is, in fact, probable that its intro- 
duction into Syria was due to him. Tradition 
ascribes to Severus a Gr. Ordo Baptismi which 
was translated into Syr. by James of Edessa in 
the latter part of the 7th cent., and received the 
approbation of Gregory Barhebraens six hundred 
years later (Denzinger, Ritus orient, i, 266, 279, 
280). Four of the existing rituals, of which two 
bear the name of Severus and one that of James, 
while the fourth is anonymous (ib. p. 267), re- 
semble one another closely, and are apparently all 
derived from the Syr. Ordo of James of Edessa, 
and thus ultimately from the Gr. of Severus, The 
anonymous ritual probably represents a recension 
subsequent to that of Barhebraeus. There i8_ also 
a short office for the baptism of the dying (ib. p. 
318), attributed to Severus’ contemporary Phu- 
oxenus. Bishop of Mabug or Hierapolis (c._485- 
519). All these Orders contain a post-haptismal 
signing or unction. In two respects they stand 
apart noth from ancient Syrian and from modem 
Nestorian usage : they have no form for the bless- 
ing of the oil, which is consecrated, not by the 
pnest at the baptism, but by the bishop (ib. p. 
361) ; and at the final unction unguent, likewise 
consecrated by the bishop, is used instead of oil. 

10. On the other hand, among the liturpcal 
reforms attributed to Peter the Fuller, Patriarch 
of Antioch (471-488), by Theodorus Lector 
(Valesius, Hist., ed. Reading,^ 1720, iiL 682), was 
the consecration of the pi/por in the church before 
the whole people. This might seem to give colour 
to the supposition that post-baptismal confirma- 
tion was introduced among the Monophysites by 
him. But Peter, Bishop of Edessa (498), appears 
from the Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite (32, 
ed. Wright, p. 23), written during his episcopate, 
to have adopted the principal reforms of the 
Fuller about A.D. 500 : among other things, ‘ he 
[prayed] over the oil of unction on the Thursday 
(before Easter) before the whole people.’ From 


this passage it would seem tiiat Theodorus quoted 
the actual words of the Fuller, and that the latter 
used pvpov as equivalent to oil (cf. § 6 h). It may 
he inferred that what the Fuller did was to reserve 
the consecration of the oil of unction to the bishop, 
and that post-haptismal chrismation had not come 
into use at Antioch in 488, or at Edessa by the 
end of the century. 

11. The post-haptismal confirmation consisted 
of a prayer followed by a threefold siming of the 
baptized -with chrism on the forehead and other 
parts of the body, ivith the formula, ‘ N, is signed 
with the holy chrism, the sweetness of the odour 
of Christ, the seal of the true faith, the comple- 
ment of the mft of the Holy Ghost, in the Name,’ 
etc., followed by an anointing of the rest of the 
body, the vesting in white, and prayers, one of 
which contained a petition for the sending forth 
of the Holy Spirit upon the neophytes. 

_ That this form of confirmation is a later addi- 
tion is perhaps already sufficiently clear. But 
this becomes still more evident when we consider 
the portion of the office which immediately pre- 
cedes the immersion. Here the Monophysite 
rituals seem to follow ancient usage more closely 
than the Nestorian. Before baptism the candi- 
dates are signed on the forehead with oil, and 
their bodies are anointed. The conne-xion between 
these two acts is obscured in all the MSS by the 
interpolation between them of the consecration of 
the water. They are accompanied by pnwers 
which distinctly associate with them the gift of 
the Spirit. 

The first prayer has the petition: ‘Vouchsafe to send upon 
them thy Holy Spirit’ The second bepins: ‘Holy Father, 
who by the hands of thy holy Apostles didst give the Holy 
Spirit to those who had been baptized, send now also, using 
the shadow of my hands, thy Holy Spirit on those who are 
about to be baptized . . . that they may be worthy of thv 
holy anointing,' This is evidence that a laying on of bands 
once precedeu this unction, though no mention is made of it in 
the extant rituals (cl. 5 6 e, *). The third runs : ‘ Thou who 
didst send upon thy only-begotten Son . . . thy Holy Spirit . . . 
and didst sanctify the waters of Jordan, may it please thee 
that the same thy Holy Spirit may dwell upon these thy 
servants . . . and do thou perfect them . . . purifying them 
by thy holy laver,’ etc. This extract seems to indicate (1) that 
the consecration of the font originally followed the anointing, 
and (2) that the indwelling of the Spirit preceded the purifica- 
tion of the laver. 

Thus the Monophysite rite is strangely anomal- 
ous. It has two distinct anointings, one before 
and the other after baptism, by both of which it 
is implied that the ^ft of the Holy Spirit is medi- 
ated. The former was at one time accompanied 
by an imposition of hands, and the references to 
the gift or the Spirit in immediate connexion yvith 
it are still much more precise and emphatic than 
in connexion avith the latter, whien is now 
regarded as the confirmation. 

12. Of the attendant ceremonies, the vesting, 
the croyvning, and communion follow the chris- 
mation. All are omitted in the anonymous ritual. 

It has not been thought necessary to take account here of 
two rituals used by the Jlonophysitcs, bearing the name of 
St Basil, since they are not of Syrian origin. One la a mere 
translation of the Gr. Ordo, the other incorporates some Syrian 
elements (Denzinger, op. cit.p. S18). 

13. Maronite rite. — It is probable that the two 
closely similar early Maronite baptismal rituals 
(Denzinger, op. cit. pp. 334, 351) are derived from 
an Order dra'wn up by James of Serug (t 521), 
whose name appears at the head of one of them. 
But that they have been subjected to con.siderahle 
revision is evident ; e.g. the baptismal formula is 
not in the third person, as in all other Eastern 
Orders, but in the first, as in the Latin rite. This 
assimilation to Western standards was carried 
much further about the year 1700, when the Order 
now in use was composed (t6. pp. 334, 350), Till 
that revision, however, some ancient .Syrian char- 
acteristics were preserved. The oil was conse- 
crated at each baptism, and at the consecration 
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the deacon bid the prayers of the people that 
those who were to be baptized might he made 
‘ pure temples for -the habitation of the Holy 
Spirit.’ Again, the pre-baptismal unction was 
divided into two parte, as in the Monophysite 
rite, by the consecration of the water. Before 
this consecration the candidate was signed with 
oil on the forehead, the prayer following, ‘Let 
thy Holy Spirit come and dwell and rest upon the 
head of this thy servant,’ etc.; after it the priest 
again signed him with oil, this time on the head, 
and the deacon anointed his body. After the bap- 
tism the candidate was signed with chrism, and 
then his body was anointed (t6. p. 349), or the 
principal members were signed {ib. p. 357), a 
formula being used similar to that of the Mono- 
physite rite. In an accompanying prayer (not in 
all MSS) the words occur, ‘ Grant us by this seal 
the union of thy Holy Spirit.’ Thus in this rite 
there is the same anomaly as in the Monophysite, 
proving that the post-baptismal confirmation had 
no place in the ancient Syrian Order from which 
it was derived. 

14. The attendant ceremonies are the vesting — 
which in one Order retains its oripnal place im- 
mediately after baptism {ib. p. 357), and in the 
other {ib. p. 349) is postponed till after the chris- 
mation — the croivning, and the communion. 

15. Armenian rites. — The Armenian baptismal 
ritual is said to have been draivn up hy the 
catholicos John Mandakuni (c. 495). It was 
revised at the end of the 9th cent. (Conybeare, 
Bituale, p. xxviiff.). The extant office obviously 
differs much from the original from which it was 
derived. After the consecration of the ‘ holy oil,’ 
the filling and consecration of the font takes place, 
and then the baptism. After this there is a prayer 
for the baptized, and an anointing with the ‘ holy 
oil,’ with which the forehead and several members 
of the body are signed, in each case with an ap- 
propriate formula. In these formulas no mention 
IB made of the Holy Spirit. 

The consecration of the oil at the beginning 
of the baptismal office proper seems to imply an 
unction before immersion, which has fallen into 
desuetude (cf. Denzinger, op. cit. pp. 35, 57). At 
present simple oil is not used at all, and this 
prayer of consecration is said over the chrism 
which has been already consecrated by the cath- 
olicos at Etchniiadzin {lb. p. 34 ; Neale, Hist. East. 
Ch., 1850, Introd. p. 967). The single petition 
for the grace of the Holy Spirit in the prayer 
before the anointing is so wanting in definiteness 
that this act can scarcely be regarded as a con- 
firmation. It is less emphatic than the clause in 
the prayer of consecration, ‘ Send the grace of thy 
Holy Spirit into this oil, to the end that it shall 
be to him that is anointed thereivith unto holi- 
ness of spiritual wisdom,’ etc. On the whole, it 
appears that this rite is of Syrian origin, and that 
it once had two unctions, with each of which the 
gift of the Spirit was associated (cf. §§ ii, 13). As 
in the modem Nestorian rite, the unctions were 
probably performed, not with chrism, but with 
oil consecrated by the priest in the course of the 
office ; though the use of chrism consecrated by 
the catholicos was certainly in vogue to some 
extent as early as the 7th cent. (Denzinger, p. 55). 

16. After the unction follow the vesting, crown- 
ing, bowing to the altar, and communion. The 
prayer used at the bowing to the altar has no 
special appropriateness to this ceremony ; but it 
contains words which imply a laying on of the 
hand (| Stretch forth thy unseen right hand and 
bless him ’), and is perh^s misplaced. 

17. The baptismal office of the Paulicians of 
Armenia (Conybeare, Kep, p. 96) has neither 
anointing nor imposition of hands, but after the 


affiision there are prayers for the gift of the Holy 
Spirit to the baptized, interspersed with lessons 
(Mt 3J5-”, Ac 21-^, Mk P-“, Gal 3«-=9, Lk 3=»-, Ac 
g26-4o tJie ‘Western’ additions in vv.®’" *®], 

Jn 20'®"“ ; but not Ac One of the 

prayers seems to imply that communion followed 
{ib. p. 98, cf. p. xlix). The minister is the ‘ elect 
one.’ This nte cannot be said to include an act 
of confirmation, but it was probably derived from 
one in which confirmation followed baptism. 

18. Orthodox Eastern rite. — The baptismal 
office of the Orthodox Church (Goar, 'BixoK&yiou, 
1647, p. 350) closely resembles that which was 
used at Constantinople in the 8th cent. (Cony- 
beare, Bituale, p. 389), and both belong to a group 
which comprises the Ordo Baptismi in Const. Ap. 
vii. 39-45 (cf. iii. 16 f. ) and the rite as described 
by St. Cyril of Jerusalem {Cat. Must.) and ps.- 
Dionysius {Hier. Eccl. ii. 2, 3). The Ordo in 
Const. Ap. seems to represent an attempt to bring 
the Syrian rite into agreement with that of the 
Church of Jerusalem. It accordingly preserves 
some Syrian features. 

Combining the testimony of all these docu- 
ments, we learn that the following series of acts 
in the modern office has descended from the 4th 
cent. : anointing with exorcized oil, consecration 
of the font, baptism, vesting in white, anointing 
with chrism on the forehead and other parte of 
the body (the vesting follows the chrismation in 
St. Cyril), and communion. In St. Cyril and ps.- 
Dionysius the second unction is associated with 
the ^t of the Spirit, and in the present rite it is 
accompanied by the formula, ‘ The seal of the gift 
of the Holy Spirit’ (cf. the spurious can. 7 of 
C. Constantinop. I.). It is, therefore, rightly 
described as confirmation. It is said, however, 
that the chrism is now administered with a spoon 
(Maclean, Bee. Discoveries, p. 68) ; thus no vestige 
of the primitive laying on of hands remains at 
this point of the rite. That c. A.D. 325 it was still 
an act distinct from the chrismation is shown by 
the evidence of Macarius, Bishop of Jerusalem 
(Conybeare, Key, pp. 183, 186). 

Among the Orthodox the chrism is consecrated 
by the Patriarch apart from the administration of 
baptism. The practice of the 4th cent, in this 
matter is somewhat obscurely described by Ma- 
carius {ut supra). 

It is possible that the rite of the Church of 
Jerusalem with its modem Greek derivative was 
developed from an ancient Syrian rite in which 
confirmation preceded baptism. But however 
that may be, it is highly probable that many of 
the more modern features of the Monophysite, 
Maronite, and Armenian rituals — especially post- 
baptismal confirmation with chrism — were bor- 
rowed from it (cf. Conybeare, Key, p. 179). 

19. The Egyptian rite. — ^The baptismal rituals 
of the Alexandrian Copts (Denzinger, op. cit. p. 
191) and the Abyssinians {ih. p. 222) vary so 
slightly from each other that they may be treated 
as one. There are two unctions, but the first is 
performed outside the baptiste:^ and is separated 
from the baptism by a long interval. Immedi- 
ately after the baptism comes the confimiation. 
The priest, standing before the altar, prays for 
the bestowal of the Holy Spirit on the baptized, 
and signs his forehead or head with chrism in the 
threefold Name. Other parts of the body are 
then signed, each with an appropriate formula. 
This is succeeded by the laying on of the hand 
with a formula in which the words occur, ‘ Be- 
ceive the Holy Ghost,’ and another prayer for the 
neophyte, including a jietition for the sending 
forth of the Spirit upon him. Both oil and chrism 
are consecrated by the Patriarch of Alexandria 
{ib. pp. 54, 248 f.). 
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By means of the new'ly recovered Sacramentary 
of Serapion and the evidence of contemporary 
writers, it has been shown that an Order of con- 
firmation identical with this in its main features 
•was in use in Egypt in the 4th cent. (Brightman, 
in JT/iSi L 252 f., 263 if., 268 ff.). Indeed, some 
of its elements can be traced much further back. 
Origen alludes to the final unction in several 
j^aces (Horn, in Lev. vi. 6, in Bom. v. 8 ; Scl. in 
Ezk. 16). The laying on of hands seems also to 
he implied by him, and if so, he certainly re- 
garded it as of Apostolic origin {do Brine. 1 . iii. 
27 ; cf. Clem. Alex. Exc. Th. 22). In Egypt alone 
has the laying on of hands been preserved, apart 
from the signing with chrism, by an unbroken tra- 
dition, as part of confirmation. In the 4th cent., 
indeed, it jiteceded instead of following the chris- 
mation (Brightman, loc. cit. p. 265) ; but in Abys- 
sinia at present there is laying on of hands with 
prayer for the Holy Spirit, before as well as after 
the chrismation. In early times, as now, the 
priest administered the chrism, hut only as the 
delegate of the bishop (Ambrosiaster, Qu. Veteris 
et Novi Test., ci. 5 ; in Eph. iv. 12). 

20. After confirmation follow the vesting, cro'wn- 
ing, and communion of the baptized. In Abys- 
sinia and, until comparatively recent times, at 
Alexandria, they received milk and honey in the 
Eucharist. At Alexandria only milk is now given. 
No early evidence has been discovered for the 
crowning ; but the vesting is alluded to in the 
4th cent., the baptismal Eucharist is referred to 
by Origen (Sel. tn Ex. [PG xii. 283]), and ap- 
parently the giving of milk and honey is mentioned 
by the writer of the Ep. of Barnabas (6) and by 
Clem. Alex. {,Pced. i. 6). 

21. The African rite. — In several passages (de 
Prcesc. Ear. 36, 40; de Bapt. &S., 17; ae Res. 
Cam. 8 ; adv. Marc. i. 14 ; oe Cor, 3 ; dc Pud. 9) 
TertuIIian alludes to the ceremonies of the rite of 
initiation. Froru them we learn that immediately 
after the immersion the baptized was anointed, per- 
haps over the whole body (‘ perungimur,’ de Bapt. 
7). He was afterwards signed with the cross, ap- 
parently on the forehead. The laying on of the hand 
lollowed, and finally the Eucharist. At some point 
of the rite the neophyte received a mixture of milk 
and honey. The exact position of this ceremonjr is 
doubtful ; but it was certainly between the anoint- 
ing and the Eucharist, and probably immediately 
after the former. It is possibly hinted in one place 
that the baptized was crowTied (de Prase. 40). 

The imposition of the hand is separated from the 
imction by the signing, and probably the giving 
of milk and honey. Moreover, -while the spiritum 
effect of baptism is remission of sins, of unction 
consecration, and of the signing protection, the 
gift of the Holy Spirit is attributed to the im- 
position of the hand. The unction, therefore, is 
connected with baptism rather than ndth ^con- 
firmation (cf. Baptism [Early Chr.], vol. ii. _p. 
387* (/S)). The proper minister of the entire rite 
is the bishop, but with his authority it mav be 

g erformed by a presbyter or a deacon. TertuIIian 
olds that in case of necessity a layman may 
baptize (and confirm) ; but it seems to be implied 
that this opinion was not generally accepted. 
Since TertuIIian (de Cor. 3) claims the authority 
of long-standing tradition for several of the cere- 
monies, it is probable that he describes the rite as 
it was practised in Carthage at least as early as 
the mitidle of the 2nd century. 

22. The letters of Cyprian on the baptism of 
heretics confirm and supplement the information 
given by TertuIIian. According to him, the 
special gift of baptism is remission of sins (Ep. 
Ixix. 11, Ixx. 1, Ixxiii. 6, Ixxiv. 5) and regenera- 
tion (Ixxiv. 7) : but the regeneration is not com- 


plete without the gift of the Spirit (Ixxii. 1, Ixxiii. 
21), Avhich is conveyed by the laying on of the 
hand (Ixxii. 1, Ixxiii. 6, Ixxiv. 5). Thus baptism 
and confirmation are distinct, yet closely rmated 
as parts of the same rite (Lxx. 3, Ixxiii. 9). The 
immersion was immediately followed by unction 
(lxx. 2), and it is implied that the unction was 
connected rather with baptism than with confir- 
mation. _ The gift of the Spirit is not associated 
■with it in the one passage in which it is men- 
tioned ; and in that passage, arguing against the 
validity of heretical baptism, as distinct from 
confirmation, Cyprian makes a point out of the 
invalidity of the unction which accompanied it. 
It is to be added that he speaks of sanctification 
(sanetifieatio) as one of the benefits conferred by 
baptism, in the narrower sense (e.g. Ixix. 1, 8, 11, 
lxx. 2, Ixxiii. 18 f., Ixxiv. 6, 7), just as TertuIIian 
had connected the same (conseeratio) with unction. 
The act by which the Holy Spirit was communi- 
cated was, therefore, the imposition of the hand. 
But this act was accompanied by prayer for the 
Holy Spirit and signing of the baptized on the 
forehead (Ixxiii. 6, 9 ; ad Dcmetnan. 22). At 
some time in the course of the rite, probably after 
confirmation, the kiss of peace was pven (Ixiv. 4). 
The bishop confirmed, but apparently he did not 
usually baptize (Ixxiii. 9). The oil used in the 
unction was consecrated on the altar at the 
Eucharist, and therefore not at the administration 
of baptism (lxx. 2). 

23. The mode of administration of the rite re- 
mained much as it was in the 2nd cent, till at least 
the beginning of the 5th ; but the ^ving of milk 
and honey was transferred to the baptismal Euchar- 
ist (C. Carthag. ill. c, 24, longer form). 

For the order, see St. Aumstine, Sfrm. 824 ; for consecration 
of oil at the Eucharist, ds JSapt. coni. Don. v. 28 ; for conferring 
the Holy Spirit by imposition of hand ■with prayer, ft. lU. 10, 
de Trin. xv. 40, Retract. L 12. 0, Tract, in Ep. J 0 . vl. 10 ; lor com- 
munion, Serm. 224, 227, 228 ; lor the bishop ns minister, de Trin. 
XV. 46, and for the presbyter acting in his stead, Serm. 324. 

By the second htilf of the 6th cent, the unction 
had become a more prominent feature, and was 
closely connected ivith the imposition of the hand, 
for which it was a preparation (Optat. Milev. iv. 
7, tdi. 4; Aug. contra litt. Pet. ii. 239), tho^h 
it still always followed baptism (Avitus Vienn. 

24). The material used seems to have been no longer 
simple oil (Optat. loc. cit. ; Aug. de Trin. xv. 46, 
cont. Hit. Pet. ii. 104). The unction, though not 
apparently held to convey the Spirit, is the ' sacra- 
mentum Spiritus sanoti ' (Aug. Serm. 227, Tract, 
in Ep. Jo. iii. 6, 12). During this_ period attemjJts 
were made to abolish the consecration of the chnsm 
by priests, which appears to have been the older 
custom ; but the practice still continued (C. Garth. 
II. c. 3, m. c. 36 ; C. Hipp. c. 34 ; Joan. Diao. Ep. 
ad Senar. 8). 

24. The GalHcan rite. — The rite which prevailed 
most widely in the West in early centuries was 
that kno-wn as the Galilean, which was used in 
North Italy, Gaul, Spain, probably Britain, and 
Ireland. The earliest descriptions of it are found 
in Ambrose, de Mysteriis, and another tract founded 
upon it, viz. ps.-Ambrose, de Sacramentis. These 
witness to the use of North Italy c. A.P. 400. In 
this rite baptism was immediately followed by an 
anointing with chrism on the head or_ forehead 
(Prudent. Psychom. 360 ; Patr. Ep. 3 ; Missal. Bob- 
bien.-, cf. Stoxoe Missal), with the formula 'Deus 
. . . qui te regeneravit . . . ipse te unget,’ etc. 
After the chrismation the feet of the candidates 
were washed (Maximus Taurin. Tract, iii. ; Cmsarius, 
Serm. clxviii. 3, cchdi. 2 (PL xxxix. 2071, 22-^], 
Serm. de unct. cap. [PL xl. 1211]; C. Ebb. c. 48; 
and the Orders), and they were vested m white. 
They then received the signaculum spirituale— 
apparently a signing •with the chrism (cf. Greg. 
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Tur. Hist. Franc, ii. 31) — which was accompanied 
by a prayer for the septiform Spirit, no doubt 
similar to that which occurs in all later Western 
rites, includin" the Anglican (Isidor. de Eccl. Off. 
II. xxvii. 3 ; Ildefons. dc Coqn. Bapt. 127). Finally, 
they communicated (Sac. Ctall. ; Sac. Goth. ; Stowe 
Missal; Zeno Veron. Tract, ii. 38, 63). Since there 
is early evidence that confirmation consisted of two 
acts — chrismation and ‘ imposition of the hand ’ or 
‘ benediction ’ (Gaul : C. Araus. I. c. 1 f.; Gennadius 
Massil. de Eccl. Bog. 62 ; Avitus, Ep. 24 j Spain ; 
Isidor.' op. cit. Ii. xxv. 9, xxvii. 1 ; Ildefons. op. cit. 
121-125, 128 f.) — it may be inferred that both the 
unction and the signaculum, though not in im- 
mediate sequence, belonged to it. In some Ordines 
the signaculum, or laying on of hands, disappeared 
as a separate act (Gaul: German. Paris. Ep. 2; 
Sac. Gall.; Sac. Goth.; North Italy: Maximus 
Taurin. ut supra ; Missal. Bobhien.; Ireland : Patr. 
Ep. 2f.; Stoioe Missal), and with it the invocation 
of the septiform Spirit. Thus the ‘ confirmation ’ 
was reduced to an anointing with chrism, perhaps 
including a signing, without any direct prayer for 
the Holy Spirit. If this was the use of the Irish 
Church in the 12th cent., the statement of St. 
Bernard (Vita S. Mai. 3), that confirmation was 
not practised in Ireland, is not only intelligible but 
justified. 

25. It is clear that about the end of the 4th cent, 
baptism and confirmation were ordinarily admini- 
stered by the same person (Ambr. qp. cit. ; ps.- 
Ambr. cit. ; Pacianus, Serm. de bapt. 6, i. 6 ; 
Zeno Veron. Tract, ii. 63). This, according to 
Ambrose and Pacianus, was the bishop ; but ps.- 
Ambrose seems to make the presbyter the minister 
of both (Wordsworth, Ministry 0 / Grace, 1901, p. 
80). A century earlier the Synod of Elvira (cc. 38, 
77) implies that if a presbyter baptized he also 
confirmed, and that presbyterial confirmation pre- 
vailed -widely in later times, in spite of continual 
efforts to suppress it, there is abundant evidence 
(Gaul; C. Araus. i. c. If.; C. Arel. n. c. 26 f.; 
Galilean Statutes [C. Garth, rv.], c. 36 ; Leo, Ep. de 
priv. Chorep.; C. Epaon. c. 16; C. Autisiodoren. c. 
6; C. Hispal. II. c. 7 ; Sac. Gall.; Sac. Goth., cf. 
C. Vasen. c. 3 ; North Italy : Missal. Bobbien. ; 
Ireland : Stowe Missal ; Spain : C. Tolet. I. c. 20 ; 
Mart. Bracar. Capitula, 62; Isidor. op. dt. II. xx-vii.; 
Hdefons. op. dt. 128, 131 ; cf. Montanus, Ep. 1 
[Mansi, viii. 788] ; C. Bracar. il. c. 19). 

This summary of the evidence will suffice to 
show that between the Gallican and the Eastern 
confirmation rites there are many points of 
resemblance. Gallican usages gave place to 
Homan in France at the end of the 8th century. 
They had a more prolonged existence in Spain, 
Milan, and Ireland (Duchesne, Orig. p. 97 ff.). 

26. The Roman rite. — If the Gamcan rite re- 

sembled those of the Eastern Church, the bap- 
tismal rite of Rome was akin rather to that of 
Africa. According to the Canons of Hippolytus 
(134 ff.), in the Bom. use of c. A.D. 200, the priest, 
immediately after administering baptism, signed 
the baptized on the forehead, mouth, and breast 
•with the tixaptarlas, or oil of unction, which 

had been consecrated by the bishop at an earlier 
stage of the office, and then proceeded to anoint 
his body. The baptized was then vested and 
brought into the church, where he was confirmed 
by the bishop. The confirmation consisted of 
imposition of the hand and a prayer, in which 
there was a thanksgiving for the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit, and a petition that the neo- 
phyte might receive the earnest of the Kingdom, 
followed by the sign on the forehead without oil. 

That this represents early Bom. practice is confirmed by 
Hippolytus, fn Dan. i. 16 , where the oil used in the bath is said 
to Bicmlly ‘the powers (ivVonic [read SwiiiftsW of the Holy 


Spirit wherewith (oti) the believers are anointed after the laver, 
as though (1I15) with ointment,’ the implication being that oil 
was not actually used in conferring the Holy Spirit. 

Thus the unction was connected with baptism, 
not Avith the laying on of hands. 

The imposition of the hand continued to be the 
principal act in confirmation till at least the end 
of the 4th cent., Avhen it was accompanied by the 
pr^er for the septiform Spirit (Jerome, cont. Luc. 
9 ; Siricius, Ep. <m Bimer.). But by that time the 
unction on the forehead seems to have come to be 
regarded as closely associated Avithit, and as belong- 
ing, like it, rather to the bishop than to the priest. 
In 416, Pope Innocent I. permitted an additional 
unction, which must not oe on the forehead, by 
the priest after baptism. This is the first notice 
of the double chrismation, Avhich soon afterwards 
became the regular practice of the Roman Church 
(Innoc. Ep. ad Dec. 6, cf. 9 ; Joan. Diac. Ep. ad 
Senar. 6, 14). A signing of the head AAuth chrism 
after baptism, Avith a formula almost identical Avith 
that of the Gallican rite (§ 24), is eyoined in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary and in later Rom. books. 

27. The development of the Rom. order of con- 
firmation is instructive. In the Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary (Avhich agrees Avith the description of 
the Rom. rite in the Epistle of Jesse of Amiens, 
A.D. 812), and the 9th cent. Ordo of St. Amand 
(Duchesne, op. dt. p. 453) — as in the much later 
Liber S. Cuthberti (C. WordsAvorth, Pontif. S. 
Andrew, 1885, App. 5) — the imposition of the hand, 
Avith the prayer for the septiform Spirit, is pre- 
served, and at the subsequent chrismation a special 
formula is used. In the Gregorian Sacramentary 
the laying on of the hand gives place to the raising 
of the hand. In later orders the raising or extend- 
ing of the hand is sometimes accompanied by the 
formula ‘Spiritus sanctus superveniat,’ etc., the 
prayer for the septiform Spirit foUoAving, and a 
formula more or less resembling the Gelasian being 
used AA'ith the signing. Of tlie latter the latest 
form is that AA’hich Pope Eugenius iv. (Deer, pro 
Armen.) declared to be tlie ‘ form ’ of the sacrament. 

28. In the Canons of Hippolytus, and in most 
later Orders in Avhich confirmation immediately 
folloAvs baptism, the communion of the neophytes 
is enjoined. The communion commonly folloAved 
baptism Avhen confirmation Avas deferred, though 
it IS sometimes ordered Avith the reservation that 
it is to be administered only if the neophytes are 
of suitable age. Tavo ceremonies anciently folloAA'ed 
confirmation (Can. Hipp.) — the kissing of the neo- 
phyte, Avith the Avords, ‘The Lord be with you,’ and 
the giAung of mUk and honey. The former has 
disappeared from aU later Orders, but the memory 
of it is preserved in the Avords ‘Pax A'obiscum’ 
after the chrismation. The latter continued till the 
6th cent. (Joan. Diac. op. dt. 12). The bishop has al- 
ways been the minister of confirmation in the Rom. 
Church, though apparently Innocent I. (ut supra) 
permitted priests to confirm in cases of necessity 
if authorized to do so by the bishop. The bishop 
has also always consecrated the chrism (but see 
Joan. Diac. op. dt. 8). 

29. The mingling of Roman and Gallican rites. 
— In early centuries the Bom. rite Avas used only 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the city. That 
it had not been adopted in the Gr. district of 
Lucania at the end of the 5th cent, is easily under- 
stood (Gelas. Ep. ix. 6, 10) ; but it is more surprising 
that at the beginning of the same cent. Pope Inno- 
cent I. should find it necessaiy to urge a bishop 
of Umbria to bring the customs of his diocese into 
conformity Avith those of Rome. From his letter 
to Decentius (416) it may be gathered that at 
Eugubium (Gubbio) the consecration of the chrism 
Avas not reserved to the bishops, and that presbyters 
anointed the baptized Avith chrism (apparently on 
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the forehead) and laid hands upon them, with an 
invocation of the Spirit. Thus in Eu"u bium (c. 400) 
the baptismal rite was of the Gallicnn type (cf. 
Leo, Ep. 168). Innocent compromised matters 
with Decentius by suffering the chrismation by the 
priest to remain, provided it was noton the forehead, 
and provided the baptized was subsequently con- 
firmed in Rom. fashion by the bishop. One result 
of his letter, which was widely quoted as an authori- 
tative document, was, no doubt, the modification 
of Gallican usage in a Romeward direction in many 
laces ; another was the introduction into the Rom. 
aptismal office of the post-baptismal chrismation. 
The Western rite, in fact, combines the Gallican 
and the earlier Rom. confirmation Orders, which 
suffices to explain the anxiety of Gallican writers 
like Rabanus Maurus {de Cler, Inst. i. 28-30 ; cf. 
Theodulf. d& Ord. Bapt. 14 ; Jesse of Amiens, Ep. 
de hapt. [PL cv. 790]), not long after the suppres- 
sion of the Gallican customSj to distingui^ the 
spiritual effect of the two chrismations, assuming 
that each of them conveyed a gift of the Spirit. 
The phenomenon is not unlike that which presents 
itself in the rites of Western Syria (above, §§ ii, 
13 ) IS)- The consequence of the interaction of the 
Rom. and Gallican rites, exemplified in this strik- 
ing case, is that the present Latin confirmation 
rite is not purely Roman, though it is not now 
possible to distinmish in all cases those features 
which were developed within the Rom. Church 
from others which may have been imported from 
without. Cf. the following article. 

The separation of confirmation from baptism. 
— ^For many centuries in the West, confirmation' has 
been divided from baptism by a considerable inter- 
val. The beginning of this separation of the rites 
may be traced to the 3rd cent., when the validity 
of heretical confirmation was denied even by those 
who admitted the validity of heretical baptism 
(but see E. W. Benson, Ci/prian, 1897, p. 420). 
By them persons baptized in heresy, when they 
joined the Catholic (jhurch, were admitted by a 
ceremony analogous to, if not identical with, con- 
firmation. Later on we find cases contemplated 
in which confirmation at the time of baptism was 
impossible, either because the minister was a deacon 
or a layman, or because the baptizing priest had 
no chrism (C. Elib. cc. 38_, 77 ; C. Araus_. I. c. 2). 
But the practice of administering confirmation 
apart from baptism in ordinary cases had a difierent 
origin. The Rom. tradition of restricting the 
administration of confirmation to bishops involved 
its postponement in the case of all persons baptized 
by a priest in the absence of the bishop. This, of 
course, became more frequent as the Church spread 
beyond the cities, as bishojps became fewer in pro- 
ortion to the number of Christians, and infant 
aptism became the rule. It was already common 
at the end of the 4th cent. (Jerome, loc. cit. ; cf. 
Anon, de Be-baptismate, 4 f.). But the separation 
of the rites did not become universal in the West 
for many centuries, and, when confirmation was 
postponed, it was usually only deferred till the 
oflSces of a bishop could be had. If it was not 
administered in infancy, the delay was due to 
the negligence of parents or of the bishops them- 
selves. On the eve of the Reformation, infant 
confirmation was stiU the normal practice (see, e.g., 
Tindale, Answer to 3Iore, 1531, ed. Parker Soc., 
1850, p. 72). At a much earlier period, however, 
there was a movement towards admitting to con- 
firmation only those of more mature age (Gratian, 
Deer. III. v. 6 ; Syn. Colonien. 1280, c. 5), and in 
the latter part of the 16th cent, it became the rule, 
both in the Rom. and in the Anglican Communion, 
that candidates for confirmation should have come 
to years of discretion (Eng. Pr. Bk. ; Cat. ad 
paroch. ii. 3, § 8 ; cf. CQR xxiii. 72 ff.). 


For information about modem offices of confir- 
mation and substitutes therefor, in the Reformed 
Communions, it must suffice to refer to the ■works 
named at the close of the following list of authori- 
ties, and to art. Baptism (Later Chr.), vol. ii. p. 404. 

Literatube. — F. H. Chase, Confirmation in the Apost. Age, 
Lend. 1009 ; A. J. Mason, T?ie Jtelation of Confirmation to 
Baptism-, lA)nd. 1893 ; L. Duchesne, Orig. du mute chritien^, 
Paris, 1808 (Enp. tr. Chr. Worship, 1903); H. Denzinger, B.itia 
Onentalium, IVurzburg, 1863, vol. i., and Enchiridion symbol, 
et defin.to, Freiburg-, 1908 ; J. A. Assemani, Codex Liturgicus 
Ecclesice Universes, Kome, 1719, vols. i.-lii. ; E. MartSne, 
de Ant. Eecles. Ritibus, Antwerp, 1700; A. J. Maclean, The 
Ancient Church Orders, Cambridge, 1910, oh. vl.; G. Diettrich, 
Die nestor. Taufliturgie, Giessen, 1903; R. H. Connolly, ‘The 
Liturgical Homilies of Narsal’ (TS viii. [1909]); F. C. Cony- 
beare, Rituale Armenorum, Oxford, 1905, The Keg of Truth, 
Oxford, 1893; F. E. Brightman, ‘ Sacramentary of Serapion' 
(JThSt i. [1899-1900] 83) ; Procter-Frere, Jfeio juijf. of Book of 
Com. Prayer'3, Lend. 1908, ch. xiv. ; J. Dowden, Workmanship 
of the Pr. Bk., Lend. 1899, pp. 33-37, Further Studies in the 
Pr. Bk., Land. 1908, ch. xii. ; J, H. Blunt, Annotated Book of 
Com. Prayer, new ed. 1903 ; W. Caspari, Die evangel. Konfir- 
motion, vomamlieh in der lutherischen Kirche, Leipzig, 1890. 

H. J. Lawlor. 

CONFIRMATION (Roman Catholic). — As a 
supplement to the data furnished in the preceding 
article, the following points illustrating the posi- 
tion of Confirmation in the present teaching and 
practice of the Roman Catholic Church seem 
worthy of note .- — 

I. Dogmatic tenets. — The doctrine according to 
which Confirmation is named as the second of 
seven Sacraments is clearly enunciated at least as 
early as the middle of the 12th century. In a 
sermon which is put into the mouth of St. Otto, 
Bishop of Bamberg (+ 1139), by his biographer 
Herbord (c. 1169), the preacher, addressing the 
newly baptized Pomeranians, discourses at some 
length of the seven Sacraments. Enumerating 
them in their order, he says ; 

'The second Sacrament is ConBrmatlon, that is, the anointing 
with chrism on the forehead. This Sacrament is necessary for 
those that are to conquer, to ivit, that they be protected and 
armed by the strengthening of the Holy Spirit, as they will have 
to fight against ail the temptations and corruptions of this 
present life. Neither is this rite to he deferred until old age, 
as some suppose, but it is to be received in the vigour of youth 
itself, because that age is more exposed to temptation* (Pertz, 
JIGExxSi. 733). 

Most of this doctrine, including the sevenfold 
number of the Sacraments, can be shown to have 
been taught by Radulfus Ardens fifty years earlier, 
in his as yet unprinted Speculum Universale (see 
Grabmann, Gesek. der sckolast. Methode, i. 259), 
but much vagueness still prevailed regarding the 
nature and definition of a Sacrament. A decretal 
of Innocent m. in 1204, included in the Corpus 
Juris Canonici (Friedberg, Leipzig, 1876-80, ii. 133), 
outlines further the main points upon which stress 
was laid W scholastic theologians both before and 
after the Council of Trent. 

‘By the unction,’ he says, ‘of the forehead with chrism (per 
frontis chrismationem) is denoted the imposition of hands, 
which is othenvise called ConOrmation, because by this means 
the Holy Spirit is bestowed for increase and strength. Hence, 
while a simple priest (sacerdos vel presbyter^ may perform other 
unctions, this ought not to be administered by any one but a 
high priest, that is to say a bishop, seeing it is recorded of the 
Apostles alone, whose vicars the bishops are, that they con- 
ferred the Holy Spirit by the imposition of hands’ (cf. Ac 
8LS-). 

During the Council of Florence (1438-1445), a 
bull was issued by Eugenius rv., known ns the 
Decrcttim pro Armenis. This, taken as_ a avlmle, 
was not BO much a dogmatic decree, defining points 
of faith, as an instruetion to secure uniformity of 
practice. A portion of it, ■which consists of a 
compendious treatise on the Sacraments, is taken 
almost ■word for word from an opusoulnm of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Be fidei articulis et septem 
sacramenfis. The ‘matter’ of the Sacrament is 
declared to be chrism, i.e. oil mixed awth balsam, 
and the ‘form’ to be the words, ‘I aim thee with 
the sign of the cross, and I confirm thee with the 
chrism of salv-ation in the name of the Father and 
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of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,’ spoken both 
then and now by the bishop in administering the 
unction. In view, however, of the imperfectly 
dogmatic nature of the Decretum pro Arvienis, 
this decision is not held to be an infallible pro- 
nouncement. On the contrary, the more commonly 
accepted view regards the act of unction as itself 
constituting an imposition of hands, so that the 
‘ matter’ comprises both the unction with chrism 
and the lajdng on of hands.' 

The most prevalent theory, then, concerning Con- 
firmation regards the ‘ outward sign ’ of the Sacra- 
ment as consisting in the act of the bishop, who 
makes the sign of the cross with chrism upon the 
candidate’s forehead, whilst he pronounces the 
words already quoted. The Council of Trent, in 
its systematic review of Sacramental doctrine, is 
very guarded in its affirmations concerning Con- 
firmation. It contents itself ivith declaring that 
it is ‘ truly and properly a sacrament,’ and ‘ one of 
the seven, all of which were instituted by Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’ It denies that ‘ it was in olden 
days nothing else but a sort of catechism in which 
those who were entering upon youth gave an 
account of their faith in the presence of the Church.’ 
It condemns those (Eeformers) who had declared 
that to attribute any virtue to the chrism used 
in Confirmation was an outrage to the Holy Ghost. 
It also rejected the view that every simple priest 
could administer the Sacrament ; but, by pronounc- 
ing that a bishop was ‘ the ordinary minister,’ it 
tolerated the practice by which simple priests in 
special cases receive from the Holy See faculties to 
confirm. Finally, the Council declares (Sess. vii. 
can. 9) that ‘in Confirmation a character is 
imprinted in the soul, that is, a certain spiritual 
and indelible sign, on account of which the 
Sacrament cannot be repeated.’ It will be observed 
that this leaves many questions open. In parti- 
cular, nothing is said as to the time and manner of 
the institution by Christ, whether direct or in- 
direct; and no definition is given regarding the 
matter and form — for example, as to whether the 
use of chrism is essential to the validity of the 
Sacrament. 

Of late years another pronouncement, which, 
however, is not usually regarded as possessing 
infallible authority, has been made in the decree 
of the Inquisition, Lammtabili sane, of 3rd July 
1907. This, in its 44th heading, condemns the 
following proposition as an error, viz., ‘ there is no 
proof that the rite of the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion was employed by the Apostles ; while the 
formal distinction between the two Sacraments, 
Baptism and Confirmation, has no place in the 
history of primitive Christianity’ (Denzinger- 
Bannwart, Enchiridion^^ , Freiburg, 1908, n. 2044). 

Lastly, it should be noticed that, according to 
the teaching outlined in the above-mentioned 
Decretum pro Armenis, and imiversally held bj 
Catholic theologians, the Sacrament of Baptism is 
vitce spiritualis janua, and consequently no other 
Sacrament can take effect except in the case of 
those who have first been admitted to the life of 
supernatural grace through these portals. Hence 
it follows that, if Confirmation should precede 
Baptism, it would be invalid. 

2. Adjustment of theory to historical fact. — It 
must be sufficiently obiuous that, accepting the 
foregoing as a summary of approved Konian teach- 
ing upon the Sacrament of Confirmation, some 

1 This point of view may be curiously paralleled by some of 
the prayers of the early coronation rituals, in which thy 
sovereign is described by the officiant prelate recehing his 
crown per impositionem mamis nostrce (e.ff, in Legg, Three 
Coronation Orders, Henry Bradshaw Soc., 1900, p. 62) ; and it is 
supported by the wording of the Professio Fidex of Michael 
Palffiologus, drafted at the Second Council of Lyons (1274), 
which speaks of the sacramentum con/irmationis quod per 
tnanuurx impositionem episcopi eonfenmt chrismando renatos. 


explanations are needed to bring these tenets into 
accord with the facts of early Church histoi-y set 
forth in the preceding article. Attention may be 
directed, in particular, to the following points : — 

_ (1) Although Trent teaches that Confirmation, 
like_ all the other Sacraments, was instituted by 
Christ, nothing is positively laid down concerning 
the manner of that institution, i.e. whether im- 
mediate or mediate, whether in genere or in specie. 
Modem theological opinion seems to favour the 
view that Christ did Himself immediately institute 
all the Sacraments (i.e. that we do not owe their 
institution to the Church, acting upon His general 
commission), but that He did not Himsdf give 
them all to the Church fully constituted. As a 
recent authority puts the matter : 

‘On some Sacraments particularly essential to Christianity, 
Baptism and Holj' Eucharist for example, Christ explained 
Himself completely, so that the Church has had from the 
very be^nning full and entire consciousness of these sacra- 
mental rites. As to the rest, the Saviour laid down their essen- 
tial principles, leaving to development to show the Apostles 
and the Church what the Divine Master wished to accomplish. 
. . . Inotherwords, Jesus instituted immediately and exp/iciffy 
Baptism and Holy Eucharist; He instituted immediately but 
implicitly the five other Sacraments’ (Pourrat, Theol. of the 
Sacraments, Eng. tr. p. 801 f.). 

(2) It would be readily conceded that, in the 
case of such a Sacrament as Confirmation, the 
historical evidence is in some respects imperfect 
and obscure. The Church does not claim to clear 
up all the dark passages, but she claims to supple- 
ment by supernatural guidance and theological 
reasoning the data which we owe to natural 
research. 

(3) W ith regard to the early recognition of the gift 
of the Holy Spirit as a distinct rite following Bap- 
tism, great stress is usually laid by Roman Catholic 
theologians, and deservedly, upon the opening of 
the heavens and the descent of the Holy Ghost in 
the form of a dove upon our Saviour after His 
baptism in the Jordan. This, taken in combina- 
tion with the NT passages cited in §§ 2 and 3 of 
the preceding article, seems to provide a sound 
historical foundation for such an immediate but 
implicit institution of the Sacrament by Christ as 
has just been spoken of. 

(4) The extensive treatment which, following 
Connolly’s Homilies of Narsai, pp. xlii-xlix, has 
been given to the peculiarities of the ancient 
Syrian rite in the preceding article {§§ 7 and 8), 
tends to obscure the very local character of the 
observances by which the gift of the Spirit seems 
to be connected with unctions preceding baptism. 
At Jerusalem itself, where the testimony of St. 

a ril is explicit, as well as at Constantinople, 
exandria. Northern Africa, Rome, and through- 
out the West, we find full and clear historical 
evidence which not only establishes the practice 
of conferring the Holy Spirit after baptism, either 
by unction or by imposition of hands, but points 
to a verj’ marked consciousness of the distinc- 
tion between the two rites ; in other words, to 
the recognition of Confirmation as a sanctifica- 
tion of a separate order, often conferred by a 
separate minister. For a discussion of this subject 
the reader may be referred to Dolger, Das Sakra- 
ment dor Firmung, whUe the same writer, in an 
article in the Bom. Quartalschrift {1905, pp. 1-41), 
has dealt with the arclueological evidence of early 
date, which establishes the existence in many 
places, e.g. at Naples, Rome, and Salona in 
Halmatia, of a separate Confirmation chapel (ron- 
signatorium, chrismarium) distinct from the baptis- 
tery. In the Ssuian Church, however, the accounts 
given of the unction, e.g. the lengthy discussion of 
Narsai himself, do not seem to remove it from the 
category of a mere ceremony subsidiary to bap- 
tism, while the effort made in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions to alter the Syrian practice, introduc 
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ing an unction with chrism after baptism (see 
Connolly, p. xlvii), points to a consciousness that 
the former practice was fundamentally incomplete. 
Or, can it be that, after all, a post-baptismal 
unction was in use, although for some unaccount- 
able reason it is not formally spoken of in the 
Syrian texts ? It is certainly strange that, as has 
been pointed out by A. J. Maclean {JThSt, Jan. 
1910, p. 316), ‘ in the present East Syrian rite the 
post- baptismal anointingisnote.xplicitlymentioned, 
though it is usually administered in practice.’ 

(5) With regard to many other points — e.g. the 
alleged re-administration of Confirmation when 
heretics were reconciled to the Church (see pre- 
vious article, §§ 22 and 30), the reservation to the 
bishop of the power of consecrating the chrism, or, 
again, the history of the introduction of the 
unctions with the ‘ oil of catechumens ’ and chrism, 
which now precede and follow the administration 
of baptism in the Roman rite — it is submitted that 
our ancient authorities do not speak with suffi- 
cient clearness to warrant any certain conclusions. 
Much difference of opinion upon such matters 
exists even among writers of the same theological 
sympathies. 

3. Modern liturgical details. — Two or three 
details of the ritual prescribed in the Pontificate 
Eomanum call for brief comment. 

(1) The bishop holds his hands out over the 
candidates while saying certain preliminary 
prayers. This action was formerly considered by 
some to constitute a manuum impositio, and to be 
of the essence of the rite. 

(2) The candidates — it is not now the custom to 
confirm children before they are seven or eight 
years old — are presented to the bishop by a god- 
father or godmother, according to sex. This prac- 
tice seems, however, to date back to the time 
when Confirmation was administered immediately 
after Baptism, at which period the same god- 
parents served for both ceremonies. 

(3) A curious rubric, still printed, though ob- 
solete in practice, directs that the candidate who 
is not an infant shall place his foot upon the foot 
of the godfather. This seems to be a vestige of 
some feudal practice of commendation, and may 
be compared with a similar practice in Teutonic 
marriages (cf. Grimm, Deut. Rechtsalterthiimer, 
Berlin, 1881, pp, 142, 155-156, and Weinhold, 
Deutsche Frauen^, Vienna, 1882, ii. 40 ff.). 

(4) After the unction, the bishop is directed to 
give the newly confirmed a slight blow on the 
cheek, with the words Pax tecum. This is most 
probably an imitation of the blow by which 
knighthood was conferred (cf. the Ordo ‘De Bene- 
dictione Novi Jlilitis,’ in the Pontificate Romanum-, 
and Martbne, deAntig. Ecctes. Ritibus, Venice, 1783, 
ii. 240). But there is perhaps something also to be 
said for the view that the blow may have origin- 
ally been given to the child to impress upon his 
mind tlie fact of his confirmation (cf. Tougard in 
Prdcis historiques, Jan. 1888; Heuser in Amer. 
Ecctes. Review, May 1889 ; and E. Brenner, 
Verrichtung der Firmung, p. 68), much as the 
boys of the parish were formerly whipped at speci- 
fied places on the occasion of the ‘ beating of the 
bounds.’ An early instance, before 1200, of the 
mention of such a blow in administering confirma- 
tion occurs in the Life of St. Hugh of Lincoln 
(Giraldus Carabrensis, Opera, vii. 95). 

I,rn:rjiTtrr.E. — The best historical account is that of F. J. 
Doiger, Das Sakrament der I'irmuny, Vienna, 190S. A very 
full treatment of the subject is also given by various critics in 
Vacant-.Mangenot, Diet, de thiol, eathol., Paris, 1005, iii. 075- 
1103. CkmsultalsoChardon, Uut.des sacremenU, Paris, 1745:N. 
Gihr, Die heil. Sakramente, 2 vols., Freiburg, ISO!) ; B. Nepefny, 
Die Firmuny, Passau, 18C0 ; Van Noort, IVoct. de Saeramentu, 
Amsterdam, 1005 ; M. Grabmann, Oeseh. der seJiolast. ilethode, 
Freiburg, 1009 ; P. Ponrrat, La Thiol, tacramentaire's, Paris, 
1000 (Eng. tr.. St. Ixjuis, Mo., 1010): F. Brenner. Gesehiehtl. 


Darstell. der Verrichtunq der Firmung, Wurzburg, 1820 • J 
Pohle, iehrb. d. DogmatOo^, Paderbom, 1007 ; J. Turmel, diet. 
M la thiol, positive, Paris, 1904 ; Tanquerey, Sgnopsis Theol. 
Dogmatiii, Paris, 1908, vol. ii.; L. Billot, De Fc^esice Sacra, 
mentis, Rome, 1896 ; C. S. J. Pesch, Prcelecliones Dogmalieee, 
vol. V1.3, Freiburg, 1903 ; F. Probst, SaJrramente vnd Sakra. 
mentalien in den drei erslen J ahrhunderten, Tubingen, 1872 ; 
G. L. Hahn, Die Jjehre von den Saleramenten, Breslau, 1804, 

Herbert Thurston. 

CONFORMITY. — ^The ethical question regard- 
ing conformity is. How far may a man, from regard 
to the feelings or authority of others, consent in 
outward action to what, apart from such regard, 
he is not inwardly convinced is right or true, or 
what be is even inwardly convinced is not right or 
true — more shortly. How far may a man conceal 
or act against his oivn inward conviction, in defer- 
ence to the feelings of other persons or to external 
authority ? Such a question cannot be simply set 
aside as illegitimate, unless we are prepared to 
assert for certain abstract formulre of duty (e.g. 
that we ought to speak the truth) a kind of abso- 
luteness wliich ignores the social ends to which all 
duties are relative, and ignores also the way in 
which a general rule, valid under ordinary and 
tacitly assumed conditions, may be modified or 
abrogated by the presence of extraordinary condi- 
tions not contemplated in the general statement. 
No one would seriously contend, e.g., that the duty 
of promise-keeping requires the promiser not to 
stop even to save a drowning man’s life, if by so 
doing he would have to break an appointment. 
On the other hand, it is evident that our question 
is, as it has been called (Morley, On Compromise), 

' a qiuestion of boundaries,’ a question involving a 
conflict of duties. And, so far as the decision of 


such questions turns upon the infinite variety and 
subtle details of personal relations between in- 
dividuals, ethical science can have nothing to say 
beyond the vaguest generalities, such as that, ou 
the one hand, we ou^t not unnecessarily to wound 
other people’s feelings, or that, on the other, we 
ought not to suppress our convictions except for 
grave reasons. It is difficult, e.g., to see how the 
ivTiter just quoted is entitled to saj, so emphatically 
as he does, that ‘one relationship in life, and one 
only, justifies us in being silent where othenvise it 
would be right to speak ; this relationship is that 
between child and parents ’ (op. cit. p. 165). If we 
take a duty such as that of a son to support and 
care for his parents in old age, it is obvious that 
the duty is one which falls upon a son as such : 
the relationship is the very ba-sis of the duty. 
But we can hardly say the same of the duty of 
suppressing one’s convictions : here the relation- 
ship seems to require only that added degree of 
deference which a son will naturally pay to his 
parents’ opinions in all relations of life. And_, if 
so, it is surely paradoxical to contend that a like 
deference is not equally obligatory in the more 
intimate relation 01 Imsoand and wife. 

It would seem, then, that the only cases in wliicli 
we can look for a definite development of ethical 
doctrine in regard to conformity — as distinguished 
from mere casuistical discussion — are those in 
which some external authority has a peculiar 
claim upon our conformity, in a sense analogous 
to that in which parents have a peculiar claim 
to their hoy’s obedience or to their adult son’s 
support. The two authorities which most evi- 
dently possess such a claim, and whose claims 
most need discussion, are the State and • the _ 
Church. How far is a citizen morally permitted or 
obliged to obey legal injunctions of whose nature 
or objects he disapproves) How inr, e.g,, i.s 
military service to be obligatory upon a Quakeiv 
payment of Church rates upon a Dissenter) And 
the question of obligation is, of conrBe,_ both ac- 
centuated and modified when the citizen is liimseli 
an official of the State acting as such ; e.g., how 
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far is a soldier or a subordinate officer, when 
ordered to fire upon a mob, relieved from all 
moral responsibility by the fact of his superior’s 
command? Very similar questions are raised by 
the Church’s claim to authority. How far may a 
layman, and still more a clergyman, subscribe a 
creed which he does not fully or literally believe ? 

All that can be attempted here is to point out 
some of the more general considerations which 
must be kept steadily in view if these questions 
are to be adequately discussed. In the first place, 
we must put aside as an empty truism — irrelevant 
or even question-begging — the assertion that a man 
must at all costs obey his conscience. Por our 
problem is precisely to determine what, in the 
above cases, conscience really commands. "We 
cannot, then, from the ethical point of view, start 
with a deliverance of conscience as a fixed datum. 
(From the political point of view, the ruler must 
needs take the conscience of any section of his 
subjects as a datum to be reckoned with. Not 
that he is obliged to give way to their conscience 
if he thinks them wrong, — for the sanctity of con- 
science can extend, in any ultimate sense, no 
further than the amount of moral truth which it 
apprehends, — but he must take it into account as 
one of the data of his problem. A Christian ruler 
might be very univise in trying to enforce mono- 
gamy on a Muhammadan population, and yet the 
United States be entirely justified in putting down 
Mormonism.) In the second place, we must be on 
our guard against a fallacy into which we are 
likely to fall, if we begin by considering what the 
individual’s duty would be, apart from his relation 
to the external authority, and then bring in this 
relation as a modifying circumstance. For we are 
then apt to think of the relation as merely a modi- 
fying circumstance, in the sense of being essentially 
subordinate to the abstract rule of duty. That is 
to say, we are apt to assume beforehand that the 
relation to the external authority cannot be im- 
ortant enough to alter the whole character of the 
uty. And thus, by the very form in which we 
put our question, we already go far to prejudge 
the answer. It would be absurd, c.g., to begin the 
consideration of the duty of military service in 
time of war by laying down that we may not kill 
a man who has done no wrong, and then go on to 
ask whether we may break this rule at the com- 
mand of the State. If, with Tolstoi, we begin by 
putting the question in this form, we have already 
committed ourselves, tacitly or by implication, to 
that denial of the value and authority of the State 
as an institution to which he proceeds to give open 
expression (Kingdom of God is vnthin you, 1894, 
ch. vii.). But, on any less extravagant view than 
his, it is impossible for the citizen of a State, that 
is to say, the institution on which the whole sys- 
tem of law and order in life practically depends, to 
treat his relation to the State in any matter of 
public duty as a mere qualifying circumstance to 
be taken into account after his duty has been 
otherwise determined. In ,any matter of public 
duty the real question at issue as regards con- 
formity is always this. Do I think the ^particular 
human interest * that is endangered by conformity 
so vital, that I, "ndth others of like mind, am pre- 
pared to endanger, by our refusal of ser^dce or our 
passive resistance or our active rebellion, the in- 
stitution on which the whole fabric of human 
interests depends? This, at any rate, is the ques- 
tion of principle. To say, with regard to a par- 

J It might be objected that what is endangered by war is, 
not a particular human interest, but the sanctity of human life 
in general. But the objection simply repeats the original 
fallacy. There is no World-Empire which could assert the 
sanctity of human life against warring States, and therefore 
we have to choose, not between a cosmopolitan and a civic 
patriotism, but between a civic patriotism and anarchy. 


ticular case, that no such danger to the State is 
likely to ensue, is (1) to admit that the interest, 
however important in itself, is a narrow one ; and 
(2) to ignore the fact that the State depends on a 
universal habit of obedience, which is undermined 
in some degree by every example of disobedience. 
If, then, the citizen cannot answer the above ques- 
tion of principle in the affirmative, he does no 
wrong by conformity — provided always, of course, 
that in his capacity as a citizen he uses all lawful 
means to secure the particular interest endangered. 

We have illustrated the duty of conformity, as 
regards the ordinary citizen, from the supposed 
case of a citizen required to serve in the army. It 
is worth while to illustrate the duty of an official 
of the State from the corresponding case of a 
soldier required, e.g., to fire on a mob. For it is 
interesting to observe that our English system of 
law commits in practice, and in an even aggra- 
vated form, the same mistake as that to which we 
have objected in theory. It treats the soldier’s 
special duty of obedience to military law as a 
mere qualifying circumstance in relation to his 
general civic duty to obey the ordinary law of the 
land ; or, rather, it says he must obey both laws, 
and choose as best he can which to obey when 
they conflict. Hence ‘he may ... be liable to 
be shot by a court-martial if he disobeys an order, 
and to be hanged by a judge and jury if he obeys 
it ’ (Dicey, Law of the Constitution^, 1902, p. 298, 
and cf. case cited p. 297, note 4). In the actual 
worldng of the legal machinery the absurdity of 
this situation is, of course, largely relieved by 
reliance on the common sense of a jury and by 
the power of the Cro-wn ‘ to nullify the eifect of an 
unjust conviction by means of a pardon’ (Dicey, 
p. 301). But the situation illustrates very well 
the practical consequences of the theoretical error. 

The question of religious conformity differs 
from that of civic in this respect, that member- 
ship of a Church is voluntary in a sense in which 
citizenship is not. We ought not, indeed, to 
exaggerate this difference, for in the case of a 
person of strong religious convictions, and of 
(what may be roughly called) ‘high’ Church 
views, it may amount to very little in practice. 
We can hardly wonder, e.g., at the submission 
with which Boman Catholic disbelievers in Papal 
Infallibility received the decree, when the choice 
lay between submission and excommunication. 
Provided that we recognize, however, that Pro- 
testants and Nonconformists are, in the very 
nature of the case, disposed to take a less grave 
view of schism in the ecclesiastical sphere than the 
secular moralist must take of rebellion in the civic 
sphere, the question of principle and the general 
considerations to be kept in view are otherwise 
similar. If we begin by assuming that the re- 
petition of a creed in a church service is to be 
judged like an ordinary assertion made with refer- 
ence to a simple matter of fact in words chosen 
by ourselves, and that subscription to a creed is 
to be judged like an ordinary promise made ivith 
reference to a particular act in terms chosen by 
ourselves, and that the only question as regards 
conformity, accordingly, is whether and how far 
we may relax the ordinary rules of truth-speaking 
and promise-keeping in church matters without 
bad results, we simply prejudge the answer from the 
outset. We may as well go on to repudiate creeds 
and Churches altogether, as Tolstoi repudiates the 
State. Argument about the function of a creed 
and the adequacy of actual creeds does not fall 
within the scope of this article, any more than 
argument about unity and schism. So it will 
here be simply assumed that the kind of creed 
with which we are practically concerned is to be 
1 regarded as a traditional symbol of the Church’s 
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faith, and is to be interjjreted by the autliority of 
the present-day Church itself. From the point of 
view thus assumed we must regard such an accusa- 
tion as tliat of ‘liard, fiat, unmistakable false- 
hood’ (Sidgwick, in the controversj' referred to 
in literature below), brought against clergymen 
who do not accept certain propositions in the 
Apostles’ Creed in their literal sense, as analo- 
gous to the accusation of murder brought against 
soldiers who, under orders, lire on an enemy or on 
a riotous mob. The only objective definition of 
the_ extent of the clergyman’s obligation is that 
which is given to it by the authoritative organs of 
the Church’s government. And if he satisfies his 
o\vn ecclesiastical superiors, outsiders have no right 
to apply to his action a standard which implicitly 
sets aside the Church’s authority. We need not, 
of course, deny that a Church would do well to 
revise a creed which in any considerable measure 
has ceased to afford an adequate expression of its 
faith. But this is a question of the Church’s 
obligation rather than of the individual clergy- 
mams. Just as a citizen may — within wide limits 
— rightly conform to a law which he thinks unjust, 
so too a churchman may — ^^vithin corresponding, if 
perhaps narrower, limits — rightly conform to a 
creed that contains propositions which he thinks 
untrue (whether in a historical or in a religious 
sense) — provided always, of course, that the 
churchman, like the citizen, has used all lawful 
means to have the evil remedied. 

A special difficulty is caused by the fact, just 
alluded to, that propositions may be true in a 
religious sense, wliile false in a literal, historical, 
or scientific sense ; or, to put the distinction in a 
less objectionable or ambiguous way, a proposition 
intended to express a genuine religious truth, 
which the believer does accept, may express it in 
a form which he is unable to accept, not because 
of any religious reason, but because the proposi- 
tion so formulated combines the genuine religious 
truth with other statements neither true nor re- 
ligious ; e.p., to very many religious persons the 
Divinity of Christ is inconceivable apart from 
His miraculous birth, but to others ‘xt is just 
blasphemy to suppose that the divinity of a man 
who comes nearer to God than other men consists 
in some abnormality of his physical organization’ 
(Nettleship, Philosophical Remains, 1897, p. 105; 
cf. whole Letter). If the Church at large enforces 
the former view, while the individual takes the 
latter, the case is specially hard, because the 
individual then finds himself expelled from the 
communion of the Church, although he is not 
conscious of any real or religious divergence from 
its faith. See also art. Nonconforsuty. 

LnEaxTcsE. — On the general ethical principles: T. H. Green, 
Proleg. to Ethics, Oxford, 1SS3, bk. Iv. ch. ii., and Princ. of 
Polit. Obligation (reprinted from Works, vol. ii.), Lond. 1895, 
especinliy sect. II. On conformity generally : J. Morley, On 
Compromise-, Lond. 1817 (often reprinted). On the ethics ol 
religious conformity : an interesting discussion between J. Sidg- 
wick and H. Rashdall in It/E, vols. vi. and vii., 1S9S-7, con- 
tinued by Sidgwick, Practical Ethics, Lond. 1893, pp. 14211., 
and T. C>. Smith, JJE, voi. x. HeNSY BARKER. 

CONFUCIAN RELIGION.— The Confucian 
religion is the ancient religion of China, the wor- 
ship of the Universe by worship of its parts and 

E henomena. In the age of Han, two centuries 
efore and two after the birth of Christ, that Uni- 
versalism divided itself into two branches — ^Taoism 
and Confucianism, and simultaneously Buddhism 
was grafted upon it. Buddhism probably found its 
way into China principally in the universalistic 
form which is called hlalifiyana, so that it could 
live and thrive perfectly upon the congeneric stem. 
And so we have in China three religions, as 
three branches upon one root or trunk, which is 
Universfilism. 


The Chinese Empire was created in the Srd cent. 
D.C.. when the mighty Shi Hwang, of the Ts’ing 
dynasty, which had ruled in the north-west since 
the 9th cent, b.c., destroyed in streams of blood 
the complex of States which, up to that time, had 
existed m tlie birthplace of Jiigher East Asian 
culture, the home of Confucius and Mencius. But 
the House of Ts’ing did not exist long enough to 
organize the great creation of this first Emperor 
of China. It collapsed after a few years, giving 
place to the glorious House of Han, u'hich main- 
tained itself and its throne tiU the 3rd cent. a.d. 
This dynasty, in organizing the enormous young 
Empire, built up a political constitution, naturally 
and systematically taking for its guide the prin- 
ciples, rules, and precedents of the old time, that is 
to say, the ancient literature, in so far as it was not 
irrecoverably lost in the flames which Shi Hwang, 
in a fren^ of pride, had kindled to devour it. 
With a view to the completion of this gigantic 
task of organization, this classical literature was 
sought for, restored, emended, commented upon, 
and thus there arose a classical, ultra-conservative 
State-constitution, which, handed down as an 
heirloom to all succeeding dynasties, exists to 
this day. The religious elements contained in 
the classics were necessarily incorporated with 
that constitution, together with the political, 
seeing that everything contained in the classics 
was to be preserved and developed as a holy 
institution of the ancients ; in other words, those 
religious elements became the State religion. This 
is, in consequence, now fully two thousand years 
old. Its basal principle, Universnlism, is, of 
course, older, much older than the classical books 
by which it has been presen’ed. As is the case 
with many origins, that of Cliina’s Universolism 
is lost in the darkness of antiquity. 

With the classical books tbe name of Confucius 
is inseparably associated. Five are called ICitiff ; 
the others are called Shu. Certainly Confucius 
did not VTite them all ; they belong partlj to a 
much older, partly to a later, period. He is held 
to have written only one King, tbe CKun-ts'iu. 
Three other Kings, called the Shu, or Book of His- 
tory, the Shi, or Songs, and the Yih, or Natural 
Mutations, he is said merely to have compiled or 
edited ; and even this may not be true. In tbe 
books which constitute the fifth King, entitled 
Zi-ki, or Memorials on Social Laws and Rites, be 
and his disciples are mentioned so frequently that 
this classic appears to have been composed from 
information. about him, and from sayings origin- 
ating with himself. The four Shu originated 
almost entirely with disciples of the sage_; they 
contain sayings, doctrines, and conversations of 
their master, mostly of an ethical and political 
complexion. The titles are : or Discourses 

and Conversations ; Chung-yung, or Doctrine of 
the Mean ; Tai-ldoh, or Great Study ; and Meng- 
tsz&, or (Works of) Mencius. 

We may then just as well call Confucianism 
Classicism, and the classics the holy books or 
bibles of Confucianism. Universalism, which it 
represents, is known by the name of Taoism, 
Indeed, its starting-point is the Tao, which means 
the ‘Road’ or ‘Way,’ that is to say, the road in 
which the Universe moves, its method and pro- 
cesses, its conduct and operation, the complex of 
phenomena regularly recurring in it — in short, 
the Order of the World, Nature, or Natural 
Order. Actually, it is in the main the annual 
rotation of the seasons, the process of renovation 
and decay of Nature ; and it may, accordingly, be 
called Time, the creator and destroyer. Accord- 
ing to the classics, Tao is the Yang and the xin, 
the txvo cosmic souls or breaths which reprc.sent 
the male and the female part of the Universe, 
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assimilated respectively with the fructifying 
Heavens, and with the Earth which they- fructify, 
as also with heat and cold, light and darkness. 
The vicissitudes of these souls, indeed, every year 
produce the seasons and their phenomena. 

TJniversalism defines the Yang as a supreme 
universal sJien, or deity, living, creating, which 
divides itself into an infinite number of shm, and 
deposes them into beings ; and it defines the 
Yin as a universal kwei, likewise divisible into 
myriads of particles, each of which, in a man, 
may form his other soul. Accordingly, creation 
is a continuous emanation or effusion, and^ de- 
struction a never ceasin" re-ahsorption, of_ particles 
of the Yang and the Yin. These particles, the 
shcn and kioei, are innumerable. The Universe 
is crowded with them in all its parts. A shen, 
being a part of the Yang, or the oeatific half of 
the Universe, is a good spirit or a god, and a kioei, 
belonging to the Ym, is, as a rule, a spirit of evil, a 
spectre, a devU, or demon. As there is no power 
beyond the Tao, there is no good in the Universe 
hut that which comes from the shen, no evil hut 
that which the htoei cause or inflict. 

We may, accordingly, say that Confucianism 
is a universalistic Animism, polytheistic and poly- 
demonistic. The gods are such shen as animate 
heaven, the sun and moon, the stars, wind, rain, 
clouds, thunder, the earth, mountains, rivers, etc.; 
in particular also the shen of deceased men are 

f ods. And kioei swarm everyivhere ; this is a 
ogma as true as the existence of the Yin, as true 
also as the existence of the Tao, or Order of the 
World. They perform in that Order the part of 
distributers of evU, thus exercising a dominant 
influence over human fate. But, since the Yang is 
high above the Yin, as high as heaven which be- 
longs to it is above the earth. Heaven is the chief 
shen, or god, Avho rules and controls all spectres 
and their actions ; and so theology has this great 
dogma, that no spirits harm men without the 
authorization of Heaven or its silent consent. 
They are, accordingly. Heaven’s agents for pun- 
ishing the bad ; and this dogma is a principal 
article in the Confucian system of ethics. 

1 . Because the Emperor stands at the head of the 
realm, nay, of the whole earth, he is the head of 
the State religion. He acknowledges the superi- 
ority only of Heaven, whose son he is. Heaven is 
the natural protector of his throne and house, 
which would unavoidably perish if, by wicked 
conduct, he forfeited Heaven’s favour. Heaven 
is the highest god that exists, there being in the 
Chinese system no god beyond tbe world, no 
maker of it, no Jahweh, no Allah. It bears to 
this hour its old classical names, Tien, Heaven ; 
Ti, Emperor ; or Shang-ti, Supreme Emperor (cf. 
also vol. iii. p. 549 f.). 

The most important sacrifice oflered to this god 
takes place on the night of the winter-solstice, an 
important moment in the .Order of the World, 
when Heaven’s beneficent influence is re-bom, 
because the Yang, or light and heat, then begins 
to increase after having descended to its lowest ebb. 
The sacrifice is presented on the so-called Round 
Eminence (yuen khiu), also known as the Altar 
of Heaven (Tien tan), which stands to the south 
of the Tatar city. This altar, quite open to the 
sky, is composed of three circular marble terraces 
of different diameters, placed one above the other, 
all provided with marble balustrades, and access- 
ible by staircases which exactly face the four 
chief points of the compass. At the northern 
and eastern sides there are buildings for various 
purposes. A wide area, partly a park with 
gigantic trees, and surrounded by high walls. 
Res around this altar; which is the largest in 
the world. On the longest night of the year. 


the Emperor proceeds to the altar, escorted by 
princes, grandees, officers, and troops, to the num- 
i)er of many hundreds. Everybody is in the richest 
ceremonial dress. The spectacle, illuminated by 
the scanty light of large torches, is most impos- 
ing. Every magnate, minister, and mandarin has 
his assigned place on the altar and its terraces, 
or on the marble pavement which surrounds it. 
On the upper terrace, a large tablet, inscribed 
‘Imperial Heaven, Supreme Emperor,’ stands in 
a shrine on the north side, and faces due south. 
In two rows, facing east and west, are shrines 
which contain tablets of the ancestors of the 
Emperor. Before each tablet a variety of sacri- 
ficim food is placed — soup, meat, fish, dates, chest- 
nuts, rice, vegetables, spirits, etc., all conformably 
to ancient classical precedent and tradition. On 
the second terrace are tablets for the spirits of the 
sun, the moon, the Great Bear, the five planets, 
the twenty-eight principal constellations, and the 
host of stars ; furthermore, there are those of the 
winds, clouds, rain, and thunder. Before these 
tablets are dishes and baskets with sacrificial 
articles. Cows, goats, and swine have been 
slaughtered for all those offerings, and, while 
the ceremonies are proceeding, a bullock or heifer 
is burning on a pyre as a special offering to high 
heaven. The Emperor, who has purified himself 
for the solemnity by fasting, is led up the altar by 
the southern flight of steps, which on both sides is 
crowded by dimitaries. Directors of the cere- 
monies guide him, and loudly proclaim every 
action or rite which he has to perform. The 
spirit of Heaven is invited, by means of a h 3 Tnn 
accompanied by sacred music, to descend and 
settle in the tablet. Before this tablet, and 
subsequently before those of his ancestors, the 
Emperor oners incense, jade, silk, broth, and 
rice-spirits. He humbly kneels, and knocks his 
forehead against the pavement several times. A 
grandee reads a statutory prayer in a loud voice, 
and several officials offer incense, silk, and spirits 
to the tablets of the sun, moon, stars, clouds, rain, 
wind, and thunder. Finally, the sacrificial gifts are 
carried away, thrown into furnaces, and burned. 

This Imperial sacrifice is probably the most 
pompous worship which ever has been paid on this 
earth to a divinity of Nature. It is attended by 
a large body of musicians and religious dancers, 
performing at every important moment. 

In the same vast altar-park there is, to the 
north of the Round Eminence, another altar of 
the same form, but of smaller dimensions, bear- 
ing a large circular building with dome or 
cupola, called ki nien tien, or ‘temple where 
prayers are sent up for a good year,’ that is to 
say, for an abundant harvest throughout the Em- 
pire. Here a sacrifice is offered by, the Emperor 
to Heaven and to his ancestors, in the first decade 
of the first month of the year; while, to obtain 
seasonable rains for the crops, a sacrifice is pre- 
sented in the same building, in the first month of 
the summer, to the same tablets, as also to those 
of rain, thunder, clouds, and winds. This cere- 
mony is repeated if rains do not fall in due 
time or sufficiently copiously. These sacrifices 
are mostly performed Iw princes or ministers, as 
proxies of the Son of Heaven. 

The ritual for all the State sacrifices is similar 
to that for Heaven, but the pomp and oflTerings 
vary with the rank of the gods. 

Next to Heaven in the series of State divinities 
is Earth, called officially Hu-t’u, or ‘ Empress 
Earth,’ -u’hose square altar of marble, open to the 
sky, is situated in a vast walled park, outside the 
northern wall of Peking. Here a solemn sacrifice 
is offered annually by the Emperor, or his proxy, 
on the day of the summer solstice, to the tablel 
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of Earth and to those of the Imperial ancestors, 
and, on the second terrace, to the tablets of the 
chief mountains, rivers, and seas. 

From the fact that the Emperor, in performing 
the sacrifices to Heaven and Earth, allots a second 
place to the tablets of his ancestors, it follows that 
they stand, in the system of the State religion, 
ne.\t to Heaven and Earth in rank. Solemn sacri- 
fices are ofiered to them by the Emperor in the 
Tai miao, or ‘ Grand Temple,’ on the south-east 
of the Palace grounds, and at the mausolea, in 
temples erected there, one in front of each grave- 
mound. 

Next in rank to the Imperial ancestors in the 
pantheon of the State are the Si6-Tsih, or gods of 
the ground, and of millet or corn. They have 
their large open altar in a park to the west of the 
Grand Temple. The Emperor sacrifices there in 
spiing and autumn, or sends a proxy to perform 
this high-priestly duty. 

2. The above are the so-called Ta-sze, or ‘ Great 
Sacrifices.’ Next in rank are those of the second 
category, the Chung-szS, or ‘Middle Sacrifices.’ 
These are presented at various altars or temples 
erected in or about Peking. The Sun -god has his 
large walled park, -with round, open altar-terrace, 
outside the main east gate, to the region of sun- 
rise ; the Moon-goddess has her square altar 
outside the west gate, because the west is the 
region in which the new moon is bom. Sacrifices 
are offered there to the sun by the Emperor or his 
proxy, at the astronomical mid-spring, when the 
sun conquers darkness ; the Moon receives her 
sacrifice on the day of mid-autumn, — autumn being, 
in China’s natural philosophy, associated ivith the 
west, where the new moonlight is bom. 

The other State-gods of this Middle Class are 
the famous men of fabulous antiq^uity who intro- 
duced the Tao, or Order of the Universe, among 
men, thus conferring on them the blessings of 
civilization, learning, and ethics. They may be 
enumerated as follows s— 

(1) Shen Nung, the ‘divine husbandman,’ the 
Emperor (28th cent. B.C.) who taught people 
husbandry. He is worshipped by the_ Emperor, 
or his proxy, wdth a sacrifice on an auspicious day 
in the second month of the spring, when the works 
of husbandry are supposed to begin, this rite being 
performed on an open square altar in a Availed park, 
situated Avest of the great Altar of Heaven. 

(2) Sien-ts’an, or ‘ tlie first breeder of sillnvorms,’ 
supposed to have been the AA’ife of the Emperor 
HAvang (27th cent. B.C.), In the first month of 
spring, the Empress, followed by a great train of 
court-ladies, presents a sacrifice to her on an altar 
in the park of the Palace. 

(3) 188 Imperial and princely rulers of the psmt. 
The five Emperors of the oldest mythical period 
receive special sacrificial Avorship in a temple in the 
Palace, viz. Full Hi, Shen Nung, HAA'ang-ti, Yao, 
and Shun, together Avith the founders of the house 
of Cheu, and Confucius. 

(4) Confucius. He is Avorshipped together with 
his nearest ancestors, and over seventy earlier and 
later exponents of his doctrine and school, all of 
AA'hom have tablets in his temples throughout the 
Empire. 

(5) State deities also are the men and women 
AA’ho, in the course of the centuries, have been dis- 
tinguished for Confucian Aurtue and learning. Four 
temples are built for them near every Confucius 
temple. 

(6) The Tien Shen, or ‘deities of the sky, that 

is to say, of the clouds, the rain, the AAund, and 
thunder. . . i 

(7) The Tt-Jd, or ‘ earth-aods,’ are the ten prmci- 
pal mountains of the Empire, besides five hills 
and ranges of hills which dominate the site of the I 


mausolea of the present dynasty ; further, the font 
seas or oceans at the four sides of the Empire or of 
the earth, and the four main rivers of China, viz. 
tte HAvang-ho, the Yang-tze, the HAvai, and the 
Tsi ; and, finally, the mountains and streams in the 
neighbourhood of Peking, and various others AAuthin 
the Enmire. 

(8) Next comes Tai-sui, or ‘the Great Year,’ 
the planet Jupiter, Avhose path in the heaA’ens 
governs the arrangement of the almanac Avhich is 
annually published by Imperial authority, and 
giA’es tne various days considered suitable for 
the transaction of the various business of life. 
This god thus rules the Tao, or revolution of the 
Universe, and consequently the Tao of human life, 
which, m order to bestoAv happiness and prosperity, 
must fit in with the Universal Tao, or course of 
Time. 

3. Thethirdsection of the Confucian State religion 
embraces the KiUn-szc, or ‘ Collective Sacrifices.’ 
These are all offered by mandarins to the gods in 
the following lists: (1) the Sien-i, or ‘physicians 
of the past,’ patriarchs of the art of promoting and 
preserving human health: Fuh Hi, Shen Nung, 
and HAA’ang-ti ; (2) Kwan-yii, the war-god of the 
present dynasty, a great hero of the 2nd and 3rd 
cents. A.D. ; i(3) Wen-ch'ang, a star in the Great 
Bear, the patron of the classical studies on which 
is based the selection of State officials, aa’Iio by 
their rule maintain the Tao among men ; (4) Peh- 
Jcih kiiin, ‘ the ruler of the north pole ’ ; (6) Ewo 
shen, ‘ the god of fire’ ; (6) P'ao-skcn, ‘ the cannon- 
gods’; (7) Ch'ing-hioang shen, ‘gods of the AA’alls 
and moats,’ that is to say, the patron dmnities of 
AA’alled cities and forts throughout the Empire ; (8) 
Tung-yoh shen, the ‘ god of the Eastern Mountain,’ 
i.e. the Thaishan in Shan-tung ; (9) four Lxing, or 
dragons, gods of Avater and rain, for whom temples 
exist in the environs of Peking, apparently for the 
management and regulation of the fung-shui of 
the city and the Imperial palace ; (10) Ma Tsu-p'o, 
the goddess of the ocean and water ; (11) ffu-t’u- 
shen, or ‘ god of the groimd ’ ; and Sze-kung shen, 
the patron of architecture, to each of Avhom, before 
any building works are undertaken, sacrifices are 
ofiered on altars erected on the site of the build- 
ing; (12) Yao shen, ‘the gods of the porcelain 
kilns’ ; (13) Men shell, the gods of certain Palace 
doors and gates of Peking ; and (14) Ts'ang-shen, 

‘ the gods of the store-houses ’ of Peking and Tung- 
choAV. 

Many of these State sacrifices are also offered by 
the authorities throughout the provinces, on altars 
or in temples which liaA-e been built for this purpose 
in the chief city of each province, department, or 
district — namely, those of the gods of the ground 
and of millet; those of Shen Nung, Confucius, 
and the gods of clouds, rain, AAund, and thunder ; 
those of the mountains and rivers in the country ; 
those of the walls and moats of the city ; and those 
of KAvan-yli. In Peking, as in the proAdnces, there 
are, moreover, temples, built with tlie same official 
design, for a great number of historical persons 
AA’ho haA’e rendered services to the dynasties and 
the people. They have, on that account, received 
titles of honour from the Emperors, and have 
their special temples in the places where they lived 
and AA'orked. There are also similar temples for 
former AA’ise and faithful princes, nobles, and states- 
men ; for men who hav’e sacrificed their Ha’cs in 
the service of the dynasty, etc. 

4. Lastly, three sacrifaces are prescribed to be 
offered annually by the authorities all through the 
Empire for the repose and refreshment of the souls 
of the departed in general. 

All the State sacrifices take place either on 
certain fixed days of the calendar, or_ on days 
which are indicated as favourable and felicitous. 
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This sj-nopsis of the State pantheon shows that 
the Confucian religion is a mixture of Nature- 
worship and worship of the dead. It is the rule 
to represent the gods who are believed to have 
lived as men, by images in human form, and the 
others by tablets inscribed with their principal 
divine titles. Images as well as tablets are in- 
habited by the spirits, especially when, at sacrifices, 
these have been formally prayed to or summoned, 
with or without music, to descend into those 
objects. Confucian worship and sacrifice, then, 
being actually addressed to animate images, is 
idolatry. Certainly it is quite • inconsistent Muth 
the Chinese spirit to think of such tablets and 
images as mere wood and paint. 

The religion of the State, performed by the Son 
of Heaven as high priest, and by ministers and 
mandarins all through the Empire as_ his proxies, 
is thoroughly ritualistic. Since, during the Han 
dynasty, under the auspices of Emperors and by 
the care of illustrious scholars, the classics were 
rescued from oblivion, an elaborate ritual, b^ed 
on those classics, was at the same time called into 
existence in the form of rescripts, regulating in 
minutest detail every point in the State religion. 
Subsequent dynasties framed their institutions in 
general, and their ritual of the State religion in 
particular, on those of the House of Han, though 
with modifications and additions of more or less 
importance. Instances of eminent statesmen pre- 
senting memorials to the throne, in which they 
criticized rituals and proposed corrections, abound 
in the historical works ; and these instances prove 
that formal codifications of rites have always been 
in existence since the reign of the House of 
Han. 

These codifications have for the most part been 
preserved in the dynastic Histories, but it is not 
possible now to decide whether they are given in 
their entirety or in an abridged shape. None of 
them equals in elaboration that of the Khai-yuen 
period (713-741). This vast compendium of statu- 
tory rites of the T’ang dynasty is a systematic 
compilation of nearly all the ceremonial usages 
mentioned in the classical books, with a few 
additional elements borrowed from the House of 
Han. It was drawn up by the statesman Siao 
Sung, assisted, as we may admit, by a body of 
officials and scholars, and it has been the medium 
through which the most ancient religious institu- 
tions of China have held their place as standard- 
rites of the State religion to this day. The Ta 
Ts’ing hwui tien, or Collective Statutes of the 
Great House of Ts’ing, are moulded on it. It is 
also the prototype of the Ta TsHng thmg li, or 
General Rituals of the Great Ts’ing dynasty, which 
is an official codification of the rites proper for the 
use of the nation and its rulers. Therefore, whoever 
is able to read and interpret Chinese texts has it 
in his power to study and describe in its details 
the State religion from official printed docu- 
ments. 

The conclusion is, of course, ready to hand, that 
the State religion is instituted for no other purpose 
than to influence the Universe by the worship of 
gods who constitute the Yang, in order that happi- 
ness may be ensured to the Emperor and his house 
and to his people. It is, in other words, a relijgion 
puroorting to secure the good working of the Tao, 
or Universal Order, thus naturally to frustrate the 
work of the Yin and its spectres. Thus the exercise 
of that religion is reasonably the highest duty of 
rulers, whom that Tao has assigned to secure that 
good working among men. The people are not 
allowed to talte part in it, except by erecting the 
State temples and altars, and keeping them in good 
repair at their own cost and by their own labour. 
The only religion allowed to them by the State is 


the worship of their own ancestors, which is 
classical and therefore Confucian. 

_Yet, M everywhere in the world, religious in- 
stincts in China go their own way, in spite of 
official rescripts. Not content with the worship 
of their ancestors, the people freely indulge in the 
worship of Confucian deities. In villages and in 
other localities they have temples for the worship 
of mountains, streams, rocks, and the like. The 
god of the earth in particular enjoys much venera- 
tion; in all quarters the people have erected 
temples or chapels and shrines to him ; they regard 
and worship him as the god of wealth, and the 
patron divinity of agriculture. And everywhere 
the people resort to certain State temples in the 
chief toums of provinces, departments, and districts, 
and worship the idols there after their own fashion. 

This popular worship of Confucian divinities 
being practised all through the Empire, the images 
of gods exist by tens of thousands, the temples by 
thousands. Almost every temple has its idol gods 
which are co-ordinate or subordinate in rank to 
the chief god, so that China fully deserves to be 
called the most idolatrous country,in the world. 
This religion is also practised in private houses, 
many of which have altars for gods and goddesses, 
to whom, on fixed days, sacrifices are annually pre- 
sented. 

The worship of ancestors is mentioned in the 
ancient classics so often, and in such detail, that 
we cannot doubt it was also the core of the 
ancient religion. It has assumed the form of a 
most elaborate system of disposal of the dead. 
Washing and dressing of corpses, coffining and 
burial, and grave-building are matters of the 
greatest solicitude. The erection of large tumuli 
for princes and nobles was always the rule in 
China, and the mausolea built for emperors and 
princes were magnificent structures. Those of the 
present ruling dynasty certainly belong to the 
greatest and grandest which the hand of man ever 
produced. 

The ancestral cult is regulated in the State ritual 
by special rescripts for aU classes of the Chinese 
people. Many a well-to-do family possesses its 
ancestral temple, where the soul tablets of its older 
generations are preserved, and where sacrifices are 
offered to them. In the dwelling-house a part of 
the altar is set apart for the worship of the latest 
generations. A temple in front of the altar serves 
for the offerings, which are presented by the family 
on various fixed days in the calendar, with the 
father or grandfather at their head. Besides, there 
is an altar on each grave, which has been built with 
some outlay, and the mausolea of the great of this 
earth have even a temple, containing an altar with 
the tablet of the soul which rests with the body in 
the grave. In the first months and years after the 
burial, certain sacrifices are offered on the grave ; 
later on there is one sacrifice in every year, in 
spring, in the Ts'ing ming season, reserved for 
visits to the family tombs, and for cleaning and 
repairing them. Of course the tombs are visited 
on many other occasions (of., further, art. Com- 
munion WITH THE Dead [Chinese]. 

No doubt ancestor-worship has some value as an 
ethical element. The punishing hand of the fore- 
fathers is always present on the house-altar and 
in the temple of the family, and wall deter many 
a son or daughter from evil. Ancestor-worship 
strengthens the ties^ of family life, as it supplies 
the descendants with a rallying point in the 
common ancestral altar. It thus fosters a spirit 
of mutual help in the emergencies of life, and it has 
exercised a powerful influence upon Chinese family 
life and social institutions. 

LmRATURK.— See end of next article. 

-T. J, M. De Groot. 
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CONFUCIUS,— The system which is known in 
the W esb as Confucianism is described in China as 
Ju-ldao, or ‘ School of the Learned,’ and professes 
to conserve the teachings of K'ung Fu-tsu, the 
philosopher Kung, whose name is familiar to 
Vi esterns under the Latinized form of Confucius. 
Ju-ldao represents orthodoxy in China, all other 
systems being nominally heterodox, though Taoism 
and Buddhism have, as a result of long association, 
been popularly admitted to a place among the 
I three Schools.’ Buddhism is, or course, exotic in 
its origin, but Taoism is based upon the same 
ancient materials as Confucius requisitioned. Lao- 
tse, or Laocius, to whom is attributed the astern 
known as Tao-ldao, or ‘ School of the Way,’ 
commonly known as ‘Taoism,’ was a strenuous 
reformer, who boldly applied the teachings which 
he discovered in the ancient Chinese records to 
the amelioration of existing conditions, making 
non-interference and the suppression of persomil 
ambition the keystones of his system. Confucius 
made no profession of original thought, and con- 
fessed himself to be but a transmitter of the 
manners and maxims of the ‘good old times.’ 
What he attempted to do was to apply to the 
degenerate days in which he lived the best elements 
of the accumulated wisdom and experience of the 
past, which he found locked up in the ancient 
records, and reflected in the time-honoured cere- 
monials. These he endeavoured to elucidate and 
emphasize, not only viva voce to the ardent dis- 
ciples who flocked to him from all quarters, and 
to the feudal lords whom he interviewed in the 
course of his wanderings from State to State, but 
also by carefully prepared and annotated editions 
of the_ early writings for the benefit of posterity. 
His highest hope was to lead the rulers of the 
feudal Kingdoms, by easy stages, to the gentler 
manners of the past, and thus to initiate a reign of 
peace. In order to appreciate the standpoint of 
Confucius and his contemporary Laocius, it is 
necessary that the political circumstances of their 
times should be carefully considered. 

I. The times in which Confucius lived. — The 
Chow dynasty, established by King Wu (1122 B.C.), 
was in a declining condition at the time when 
Confucius was bom, and the central authority, 
which gave its name to the Central State, or 
‘ Middle Kingdom,’ as the Chinese call their Empire 
even to-day, was powerless to enforce its dicta 
upon the turbulent States which were its nominal 
vassals. Constant war, with its dreadful con- 
comitants, was the ‘sign of the times.’ The 
soldier was in the ascendant, the schoolmaster 
unemployed. Agriculture languished for lack of 
manual labour, and plague, pestilence, and famine 
wought untold horrors upon the feudal kingdoms. 
In the midst of scenes such as these a son was bom 
(551 B.C.) to an ancient officer of the K'ung family, 
who had distinguished himself by commanding 
physique and martial powers in the wars of his 
times, and who was then living a retired life in the 
State of Lu, situated in the modem province ^of 
Shantung. The infant was given the name of K'iu 
= ‘ a hillock ’ (in allusion to certain circumstances 
of his birth and appearance), with the alternative 
Chung-Ni, or ‘ second Mount Ni,’ there being 
another ‘ Mount Ni ’ in the person of an elder 
step-brother, the offspring of a concubine. 

The life of K'ung K'iu, or, as we know him, 
Confucius, may be divided into 5 periods ; (1) 
551-631, covering his early boyhood, his mar- 
riage at the age of 19, and his appointment to 
the office of keeper of the State granaries, and, a j 
year later, to that of guardian of the common | 
lands ; (2) 530-501, when he devoted himself to the 
work of teaching, and gradually collected around | 
him an enthusiastic band of disciples, at the same | 


time completing his own education and labouring 
at a new edition of the ancient Odes and Historiciu 
I Records ; (3) 500-498, when, for a short period, he 
I acted as magistrate in his native State, and, as a 
result of the signal success of his methods, was 
promoted to the office of Minister of Works, and, 
subsequently, to that of Minister of Justice, resign- 
ing 'his office only when he found his counsels 
unavailing to turn the reigning Duke from the 
evU ways he had adopted ; (4) 496-483, when he 
wandered over a large number of the feudal States, 
vainly endeavouring to induce their rulers to reform 
their manners and return to the ancient ways; 
and (5) 483-478, the last period of his life, spent in 
his native State, during which he devoted himself 
to the completion of his literary labours in con- 
nexion with the ancient records, and to the produc- 
tion of his one orignal work, the Ch’un-ts'iu= 

‘ Spring and Autumn ’ annals. 

2 . The Confucian library. — The materials upon 
which the system known as Confucianism is based 
are to be found in the various King, or Canons, 
and the Shu, or Writings, which are attributed to 
Confucius and his disciples. These have been 
variously tabulated at different periods of history, 

I but are nowadays generally described as the ‘ Four 
Shu' and the ‘ Five/finy’ (see preceding art., p. 12'’). 

3. The doctrines of Confucius. — When the 
condition of the feudal kingdoms in Confucius’ 
time is borne in mind, it will be seen to follow 
naturally that the great object towards which he 
directed his eflbrts was the tranquillizing of the 
Empire. The possibility of effecting this aim he 
demonstrated in three ways : (1) by his redactions 
of the ancient historical records and poetry, show- 
ing, to the present and to all future ages, the method 
by which tne great rulers of antiquity, Yao, Shun, 
and others, bad succeeded in controlling and 
directing the ‘ black-haired people ’ ; (2) by his 
personal instructions and counsels to the various 
nobles whom he interviewed in the course of his 
joumeyings through the feudal kingdoms, and to 
the ardent students who delighted to sit at his 
feet; and (3) by his own example in the small 
spheres which were entrusted to him, and where 
his methods are represented as being entirely 
successful. This, indeed, was the cardinal prin- 
ciple which he so frequently emphasized, viz., that, 
if Sage and Sovereign could be combined in one 
person, the difficulties of empii-e would disappear. 
The force of example Avas the great motive poAver 
he sought to apply to every eiagency ; if the lord 
paramount would but imitate the ancient worthies, 
the various princes would be excited to emulation, 
and thus, through every grade of society, the 
process Avould be continued until the whole nation 
was reformed. The stages by Avhich this process 
was to be completed are thus described in the 
‘ Great Learning ’ [‘ Great Study ’] : 

‘The ancients who wished to illustrate Illustrious virtue 
throughout the Empire first ordered well their owq States. 
AATshing to order well the ■ ‘ ‘ . •■‘--’'■--‘r 

lamilies. Wishing to regi . . ■ ■ 

their persons. AVishing ■ ' ■ 

rectified their hearts. V ' ■ ' ' , ■ . ■ 

sought to be sincere in ■ ■ 

in their thoughts, the,v first extended to the utmost tiieir 
knowledge. Such extension of knowledge lay in the investiga- 
tion of things. Things being investigated, knowiedgo became 
complete, ^eir knowledge being complete, their thoughts 
were sincere. Their thoughts being sincere, their hearts were 
thus rectified. Their hearts being rectified, their persons were 
cultivated. Their persons being cultivated, their families were 
regulated. Their families being regulated, their States were 
rightly governed. Their States being rightly governed, the 
whole Empire was made tranquil and happ}',* 

As to extraneous aids to the cfi'ecting of this 
purpose, Confucius could only propose the om®' 
trious examples of antiquity, which ho delighted 
in discovering and popolarizmg ; he could promise 
no assistance from above. Heaven miglit commia* 
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Bion men to perform certain tasks, and protect 
them whilst in the execution of them, hut, for the 
carrying out of those commissions, man must 
depend upon his own unaided abilities, upon that 
‘nature,’ predisposed towards goodness, which 
Heaven had conferred on him, and to wliich he 
himself must allow its full development, in har- 
mony with the observed course of Nature and the 
examples of the great sages of the past. The gifts 
of nature vary in different individuals. There are 
four great classes of manldnd : (1) those who 
possess intuitive Icnowledge ; (2) those whose 
natural abilities enable them to learn ivith ease ; 
(3) those who, though naturally dull, are able by 
earnest application to become learned ; and (4) 
those who decline the attempt to acquire know- 
ledge because of natural incapacity and indifference. 
Yet, in spite of the diversities of natural gifts, it 
is possible for every man, by means of self-culture, 
to reach the highestdevelopmentof which his nature 
is capable ; and nothing less than this should satisfy 
the aspirant. ‘ Rest in the highest,’ or ‘ Cease only 
when the acme is reached,’ is the key-note of the 
‘ Great Learning.’ Confucius himself aimed high ; 
he did not expend his strength in the interests of 
common men, but concentrated his efforts on the 
education of rulers, either those who were already 
in office or those who were likely to attain to 
power, believing that, if he should succeed in im- 
planting his opmions amongst the highest classes, 
the regeneration of the masses would foUow as a 
matter of course. 

There is practically nothing of a religious nature 
in Confucianism pure and simple. Religion, in the 
strict sense, existed in Cliina long before his day, 
and survives even to the present in the sacrifice to 
Shang-ti, described on p. 13, which the Emperor 
offers as the representative of the myriad people. 
Confucius seems to have directed all his energies to 
the promotion of self-culture, adopting an attitude 
of strict reserve on the question of religion. He 
certainly countenanced tne religious observances 
of his time so far as they were consonant with the 
ancient rites, and did not openly rebnke the ex- 
travagances which existed, as, for instance, the 
burial alive of human victims, which was not 
unknown in his day. Perhaps in this matter he 
•was guided by a principle \imich he enunciated, 
viz., ‘ When good government prevails in a State, 
language may be lofty and bold, and actions the 
same. When had government prevails, the actions 
may he lofty and bold, but the, language may he 
with some reserve.' It may be that he had but 
little ^mpathy -with the religious decadence of his 
oivn times and the abuses which were then pre- 
valent, but he evidently considered it no part of 
his mission to attack them in any iconoclastic 
spirit, and he preferred to adopt an attitude of 
strict reticence towards the question of religion, 
recommending the observance of the accustomed 
ritual, but deprecating a too close inquiry into the 
spiritual phenomena. He evidently regarded the 
offering of sacrifice as of great subjective value, 
but professed ignorance of the meaning of the 
great sacrifice to Shang-ti. He certainly added 
nothing to the contemporary knowledge of God or 
of spirits ; he had nothing to say with regard to 
death or the hereafter ; the ‘ present distress ’ was 
a sufficient occasion for the exercise of his dis- 
ciplinary methods ; the present life was the only 
theatre in which he sought to in^ire men to act 
their part. The existence of the Empire was im- 
perilled through the tmceasing struggles of the 
feudal States, and his great endeavour was to induce 
their several rulers to suppress their overweening 
ambitions, and to cultivate that moderation, that 
harmonious balance, which is emphasized in the 
‘ Doctrine of the Mean ’ ; so that the various 
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parts of the social organism might work together 
smoothly and with mutual profit, like a perfectly 
fitted and weU-oiled machine, each State furnishing 
its quota of Imperial service, each ruler and officer 
occupying his appointed place, and all friction 
being avoided, so that the Middle Kingdoin might 
become once more a model to the barbarians on 
its frontiers, and a power which no alien combina- 
tion might venture to impugn. 

Confucius was, above all tilings, a political 
reformer, but one who founded his political prin- 
ciples upon moral bases. He wished the harmony 
or Nature to be reflected in the world of men, and 
hence the very first essential in his system was the 
cultivation of knowledge, especially natural science. 
But, by a strange irony of fate, the chapter of the 
‘ Great Learning ’ which was supposed to deal with 
this fundamental question has been lost, and what 
remains is occupied with the lesser details which 
appear as branches detached from the tree. The 
abortive attempts of later philosophers to deal ■with 
the phenomena of Nature are described in art. 
CosMOaoNY AND COSMOLOGY (Chinese). 

The steps in the process of self-culture have 
already been enumerated ; the completion of know- 
ledge leads to sincerity in thought, for the reason 
that the scholar who has thus attained enlighten- 
ment can no longer be deceived 1^ outward 
appearances or inward imaginings. Being thus 
freed from the deceptive influences of passion, 
emotion, fear, etc., he is able to rectify his heart, 
t.e. to restrain wayward thoughts, feelings, and 
tendencies ; as a consequence, his outward actions 
are conformed to the highest ideals of propriety, 
t.e. the cultivation of the person ; and, from this 
point, he becomes a centre of influence which 
extends to his family, his State, etc., so that the 
whole Empire is made tranquil and happy. 

This may be said to be the Confucian gospel in a 
word, and it will be evident that it is based upon 
the conviction that man’s nature is originally 
good, and merely requires cultivation on right 
lines to bring it to its highest perfection. Con- 
fucius admitted that ‘by nature men are nearly 
alike ; by practice they get to he wide apart.’ ft 
follows, therefore, that what is prescribed for 
rulers should also apply, in a measure, to the mass 
of the people ; they may not have the opportunity 
of pursuing their studies to the same degree, but ml 
must share in the process of self-culture, and thus 
bear a part in the tranquillizing of the Empire, 
which is to be brought about by the regulation of 
the individual State, family, and person. 

In the family and social relations the recognition 
of a common brotherhood is to be the inspiration 
and obligation of all corporate life. ‘ "Within the 
four seas all are brethren,’ and this is the idea 
which underlies (1) the principle of ‘ Benevolence,’ 
which is the first of the five cardinal -virtues 
Upon this follow : (2) ‘ Uprightness of Mind,’ t.e! 
the exhibition of moral excellence, as the word 
seems to denote; (3) ‘Propriety in Demeanour,’ 
the observance of convention, including the ortho- 
doxies of religious worship, etc. ; (4) ‘ Practical 
Sagacity,’ or ‘Knowledge of Affairs’; and (5) 

‘ Good Faith.’ The whole may be combined in the 
word which may serve as a rule of life— Reciprocity 
or Considerateness, t.e. ‘What you do not want 
done to yourself, do not do to others.’ These were 
to be regarded as the special characteristics of 
rulers ; but the five cardinal relations, upon which 
the whole social structure is based, were required 
of all classes, and were defined as those emsting 
between sovereign and subject, father and son 
elder brother and yo-unger, husband and -wife! 
friend and friend. Filial conduct and its correlate 
of fraternal subordination may be described as the 
corner-stones of the system, for upon them depend 
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not only self-culture, but also the regulation of the 
family and the government of the State. It may 
have been for this reason that Confucius ■was will- 
ing to overlook the extravagant attention paid to 
ancestor-worship, because it served to emphasize 
his own doctrines of Divine right and the para- 
mount importance of acquiescence in the prevailing 
order. He anticipates St. Paul in saying, ‘ Let 
every soul be in subjection to the higher powers 
. . . the powers that be are ordained of God’ 
(Eo 13*). The appointment of a new ruler is 
described as the ‘ receiving of Heaven’s decree ’ ; 
every subject of the State must, therefore, accept 
his ordered place, and every member of the family, 
in like manner, must fulfil his part ■udth loyal 
submission. There must be ‘no contrariety’ in 
the home or in the State ; no trespass beyond the 
appointed limits, no disruption of the social har- 
monies. This is the teaching of the ‘ Doctrine of 
the Mean,’ which follows on the ‘ Great Learning’ ; 
i.e. the avoidance of all eccentricity ^ or departure 
front the normal course as exemplified in Nature. 
Equilibrium and Harmony are the two essentials 
to happy social relations and a contented empire. 
Equilibrium being the negative side when the 
mind is not aroused by feeling or emotion, and 
Harmony the positive side when feeling is excited 
but acts in due accord tvith its environment. 

Amongst the factors which conduce towards 
correctness of conduct are included Poetry, which 
inspires to the attempting of noble deeds ; Cere- 
monials, by which the habit of correct action is 
established ; Music, which, if orthodox, produces 
an atmosphere congenial to the cultivation of 
virtue, and gives a finish to character ; and Archery, 
which is recommended as exercising a moral dis- 
cipline. 

From the above it may be seen how little of a 
transcendental character there is in the teachings 
of Confucius. The process of self-culture must 
proceed independently of any spiritual aid, except 
m so far as the conventional rites of sacrifice may 
be considered as of such a nature — a supposition 
which appears to be negatived by the fact that to 
Confucius they were evidently of little objective 
value. 

The doctrines thus enumerated find illustration 
in the Analects, or Counsels, of Confucius — a col- 
lection of acts and sayings attributed to him by 
his immediate disciples ; and they are represented 
in concrete form in the person of the ‘ princely 
man,’ or ideal scholar, who is constantly held up 
as a standard of imitation, and a criterion of con- 
duct — an ideal which, by the way, Confucius 
himself disclaimed ha-ving attained. 

TJie principles of Confucius found further exposi- 
tion in the writings of Mencius (M 6 ng k’o, 373-289 
B.O.), who is accorded the title of ‘Second Sage,’ 
or the next in order of dignity to Confucius 
himself. The work which bears lus name enlarges 
on the topics of Benevolence and Kighteousness, 
which formed the subject of his discussions uith 
the rulers of the several States he visited and the 
disciples he gathered. But the most popular ex- 
ponent of Confucianism was Chu Hsi, or Chucius 
(A.D. 1130-1200), whose commentaries on the classi- 
cal books are now generally accepted as the highest 
standard of orthodo.xy. Like Confucius, he pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that human nature is 
originally good, but applies his speculations to the 
hitherto tmsolved problem of the origin of evil. 
So great has been the influence of Chucius upon 
modem thought in Cliiua, that ‘ Chucianism ’might 
be substituted for ‘ Confucianism ’ as descriptive of 
the later development of the tenets of Confucius 
and his followers. 

4 , Secret of the success of Confucianism. — In 
view of what has been stated above as to the 


absence of religious motive in Confucianism, it 
may be asked how the system which is thus 
denominated attained its present popularity and 
general acceptance. As a matter of fact, Con- 
fucius utterly failed to con'vince his generation of 
the value of the methods he so ardently advocated. 
Outside of the circle of those who formed his school 
of disciples he appears to have had few admirers. 
No ruler of his day was prepared to put his opinions 
to the test; only in the small sphere which he 
himself occupied, for a short period, iu his own 
State of Lu, was he able to demonstrate their 
practical character. His personal influence over 
his immediate followers must have been immense, 
though his family life was unfortunate ; but, when 
his despairing complaint of the non-appreciation of 
his doctrines and non-recognition of his character 
had been silenced by death, and after his favourite 
disciples had passed away, it seemed as if the very 
memory of the sage was about to perish. Many 
years elapsed before any national attempt to com- 
memorate liim was initiated, but succeeding ages 
and dynasties have ■vied with one another in mevat- 
ing him in the scale of posthumous dignities, until, 
at the beginning of the present centi^, he was at 
last raised to the pre-eminent position of ‘Co- 
assessor ■with Heaven and Earth.’ 

No doubt the intense patriotism of Confucius 
was a feature which won the hearts of those who 
delighted to leam from him ; everything was sub- 
ordinated to the well-being of the distracted Empire, 
and to this end he was prepared to sacrifice his 
personal ambitions, and to subject himself to 
Ignominy and even physical danger. His doctrine 
of the Divine right of virtuous sovereigns, even 
though usurpers, was entirely congenial to the 
founders of later dynasties, such as the Han line of 
rulers, who were anxious to conciliate the student 
classes that had suffered so severely under the 
regime of the short-lived Ts’ing dynasty, and who 
sought to find justification for their claim to the 
supreme authority in the literature which their 
predecessors so greatly feared. The masses were 
well content irith the abolition of the severe 
measures with which the first Empire {the Ts’ing) 
had familiarized them, and were prepared to accept 
the new conditions. Hence it was the policy of 
the new rulers and the scholars to come to an 
understanding, and an active endeavour was made 
to restore the Confucian literature which survived 
the fires of Ts’ing, for such ■writings were now 
almost the sole survivors of the ancient records, 
and were regarded with a new interest and an 
ever growing veneration. The course of time 
served only to deepen the impression, though Con- 
fucianism did not succeed in obtaining exclusive 
recognition until long ages of conflict with Taoism 
and Buddhism had passed. The masses, too, were 
predisposed in favour of the Confucian system, not 
only because of its intrinsic excellence, but because 
it advocated the rights of the people, and aimed at 
indmdual happiness as well as at the larger issue 
of national tranquillity. Hence it was to the 
interest of all classes— the newly established rulers, 
the scholarly classes, and the majority of the 
people— that the system of Confucius should be 
accepted as a moral code, even though the feudal 
conditions to which it owed its birth, and for the 
amelioration of which it had been designed, had 
long passed away. The establishment of the 
Hanlin academy and of the system of literary 
examinations, daring the T’ang dynasty (A.D. 755), 
had the efiect of encouraging the stu(^ of the 
Confucian classics amongst all sections of society, 
since a complete knowledge of the text was required 
by those who presented themselves for examination 
with a view to official employment. 

5 . Detects of Confucianism. — The failure of 
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Confucianism to satisfy the cravings of man’s 
spiritual nature, its attitude of reserve on ques- 
tions affecting the unseen world, its silence^ with 
regard to sin and its remedy, and its equivocal 
references to the possibility and value of prayer — 
all these have had the effect of paving the way for 
the introduction of Buddhism, with its doctrines of 
an All-merciful One, its spiritual aids and con- 
solations, its plans of salvation and theory of 
a ‘ Western Paradise,’ and its recognition of 
woman’s place in its propaganda (cf. art. China 
[Buddhism in]). Here also is offered a field where 
Christianity, when once relieved of the prejudice 
and suspicion which now encompass it, -will find a 
place and a welcome, and the true Sage whom 
Confucius dimly outlined, the true ‘ Coming One’ 
of whom the Buddha prophesied, will be recognized 
in Jesus Christ, in whom alone the highest defini- 
tion of brotherhood is exhibited, and in whom 
alone fatherhood, in the ultimate sense, is pro- 
pounded — the Patherhood of God, whose offspring 
IS not limited to the confines of the four seas, but 
embraces ‘ all nations of men ’ who ‘ dwell on all 
the face of the earth ’ (Ac I?®*) ; in whom also is 
found that motive power which can compensate 
for the weaknesses and disabilities of a corrupted 
human nature, and can enable men to attain to the 
highest perfection — a standard far transcending 
that which Confucius had in mind when he enun- 
ciated his great axiom, ‘Rest in the highest 
excellence.’ ^ 
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W. Gilbert Walshe. 

CONGREGATIONALISM.— I. The name.— 
The term ‘ Congregational ’ came into general use 
about the beginning of the great CivU War in 
England, and contemporaneously in New England, 
as descriptive of a form of Church polity in which 
the local congregation is the unit of organiza- 
tion and the source of ecclesiastical government 
{e.g. Richard Mather, An Apologie, London, 1643 
[written 1639], p. 6, and generally in the litera- 
ture of the succeeding years). From the last de- 
cade of the 16th cent, its adherents had been 
nick-named ‘ Broivnists,’ from Robert Browne (see 
Brownish). Against this name they protested 
(e.g. A Trua Confession, Amsterdam, 1596, title ; 
An Apologeticall Narration, London, 1643, p. 24). 
They were also called ‘ Sraaratists,’ because of 
their withdrawal from the English Establishment. 
The title ‘Independency’ was attached to the 
system at about tbe same time as that of ‘ Con- 
gregationalism ’ (in 1642), and, though an object 
of early protest (e.g. An Apologeticodl Narration, 
p. 23), long remained its usual designation in 
Great Britain, though it is now generally^ sup- 
planted by ‘ Congregationalism.’ In America it 
was never in use. ‘ Congregationalist,’ as a title 
of the adherents of the pohty, is encountered in 
1692 (C. Mather, Blessed Unions, Boston) ; and 
‘ Congregationalism,’ in 1716 (I. Mather, Disguisi- 
1 Of. J. Iverach, Ts God Knowable f, 1884, p. 112 f. 


iion on Ecclesiastical Councils, Boston, p. vi). 
As a polity, Congregationalism is much more 
wide-spread than the Congregational name. The 
Baptists, the Plymouth Brethren, the Disciples of 
Christ, the Unitarians of the United States, as 
well as certain sections of the Adventists and of 
the Lutherans, are congregationally governed. In 
this article, however, only that group of Churches 
to which the name ‘ Congregational’ is attached 
by historic, popular, and oflicial usage, 1^1 be 
considered. 

2 . Fundamental principles. — ^Early Congrega- 
tionalism was a product of the devotion of the Re- 
formation epoch to the Bible. That period exalted 
the Bible as the only rule of faith and practice. 
If the Scriptures teach fully all that it is requisite 
for men to know or believe, and all duties of the 
Christian life, it was but logical to raise the ques- 
tion whether they did not also contain a complete 
and authoritative guide as to the nature, organiza- 
tion, officering and administration of the Christian 
Church. It was the conviction that the Bible con- 
tains such a pattern that gave rise to Congre- 
gationalism. 

‘The partes of Church-Government are all of them exactly 
described in the word of God . . . soe that it is not left in the 
power of men, officers. Churches, or any state in the world to 
add, or diminish, or alter any thing in the least measure 
therein ’ (Cambridge Platform, 1648, ch. i. ; see also A True 
Confession, 1596, of the London-Amsterdom Church, ch. xx.). 

Examining the Scriptures, therefore, in the light 
of the knowledge or their age, and under a pro- 
found conviction of an inspiration which made 
every portion a word of God, the Congrega- 
tionalists of the 16th and 17th cents, denied the 
existence of national or territorial Churches ; and, 
whQe holding that the invisible Church ‘con- 
teyneth in it all the Elect of God that have bin, 
are, or shal be ’ {A True Description, Dort, 1589, 
p. i), affirmed that none but local associations 
of experiential Christians are rdsible Churches. 
Each of these Churches has Christ as its immediate 
and only Head. Each ‘hath powre and com- 
mandement to elect and ordeine their own minis- 
terie,’ as well as ‘ to receive in or to out off anie 
member’ (A True Confession, chs. xxiii. andxxiv.). 
Each local church is therefore a completely self- 
governing body. 

There can be no doubt that early Oongregationalism felt a 
mystical conviction, not now characteristic of it, that Christ is 
in so real and true a sense the Head of each church of His dis- 
ciples, and they are so one with Him by covenant, that the 
acts of such a church, though those of human agents, are in 
vital reality His acts, whether in the admittance of members, 
the choice of officers, or the administration of discipline. 

That which distinguishes between a chance assem- 
blage of Christian people and a church is that the 
members of the local congregation are united into 
church-estate by ‘ a willmg covenant made with 
their God’ and with one another (R. Browne, 
A Booke which sheweth, Middelburg, 1582, p. 3). 
‘ A company becomes a Church, by joyning in 
Covenant’ (R. Mather, An Apologie, p. 5). Yet 
this covenant is not necessarily formal, though 
it is more desirable that it be so, for ‘wee con- 
ceive the substance of it is kept where there 
is a real agreement and consent of a company 
of faithful persons to meet constantly together 
in one congregation for the publick worship of 
God and their mutual! edification ’ (Cambridge 
Platform, ch. iv.). The only fit persons to enter 
into such a covenant, and hence the only proper 
church-members, are those of personal religious 
experience ; but, by a comparison with the 
Abrahamic covenant of Gn 17’, early Congrega- 
tionalists argued that the children of such covenant- 
ing members were included in the parents’ covenant 
and were themselves therefore ^urch - members. 
The status of such children, when grown to 
maturity and not conscious of a personal religious 
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faith, vras a sore puzzle to New England Congrega- 
tionalism from the middle of the 17 th to the 
end of the 18 th cent., and led to the strenuous 
controversies kno-wn as the Half-Way Covenant 
discussions ; but the belief of Congregationalism 
has always been that the true material of church- 
memherstiip is to be found only in conscious and 
purposeful Christian discipleship. 

Such a local church as has been described should 
have no officers but those of NT example — 
‘pastors, teachers, elders, deacons, helpers’ {A True 
Confession, ch. xix.). The ‘pastor^ ‘hath the 
guift of exhorting and applying especiallie ’ ; 
the ‘teacher’ that ‘of teaclimg especiallie’ {R. 
Browne, A Booke which sheweth, p. 32). Both 
preached, though the teacher gave special atten- 
tion to doctrinal exposition. Both administered 
the sacraments. The ‘ruling elder’ was a dis- 
ciplinary officer, reckoned to the ministry, whose 
‘ work is to joyn mth the pastor and teacher in 
those acts of spiritual rule which are distinct from 
the ministry of the word and sacraments ’ {Cam- 
bridge Platform, ch. vii.). Only in the absence of 
pastor and teacher could the ruling elder preach, 
and in no case could he administer the sacra- 
ments. All three officers, knoum as ‘teaching’ 
and ‘ ruling ’ elders, were chosen by the congrega- 
tion they served, and, in earliest Congregational- 
ism, were ordained by representatives of the 
congregation. Ordination, being considered but 
the recognition of a charge in a particular church, 
was to he repeated at each fresh entrance into 
office. But by the time that the Cambridge 
Platform was adopted, in 1648, custom was chang- 
ing, and ordination was passing from the member- 
ship of the particular church to the hands of those 
already in the ministry. ‘ In such churches where 
there are no elders, and the church so desire, wee 
see not why imposition of hands may not be per- 
formed by the elders of other churches’ {ib. ch. 
ix.). Ordinations by the membership of the local 
church ceased soon after the middle of the 17th 
century. Two other classes of officers were recog- 
nized as to be chosen by the church. Of these the 
more important were ‘deacons,’ whose work was 
‘ to receive the offrings of the church, gifts given 
to the church, and to keep the treasury of the 
church, and therewith to serve the tables which 
the church is to provide for, as the Lord’s table, 
the table of the ministers, and of such as are in 
necessitie’ {Cambridge Platform, ch.. yu.). Theo- 
retically desirable were ‘ helpers ’ or ‘ widows ’ 
‘ to minister in the church in giving attendance 
to the sick’ (t6.) ; but, though an instance or two 
of their appointment may be found in early Eng- 
lish Congregational practice, none held office in 
New Enmand. 

Each local church was from the first free to 
express its faith in its own language, and to make 
such tests for admittance to its membership as it 
chose. Congregationalists from the beginning felt, 
however, that churches had relations of fellowship 
one ■with another, which were generallv pictured 
as those of sisterhood in a common family of God. 

•There be sjmodes or meetings of sundrie churches, which 
are when the weaker churches seeke helpe of the stronger, for 
deciding or redressing of matters, or else tlie stronger looke to 
them for redresse ' (K. Browne, A Booke wfifc/i sheuieth, p. 30). 
‘ Allthough churches be distinct, and therfore may not be 
confounded one with another; and equail, and therfore have 
not dominion one over another ; yet all the churches ought to 
preserve church-communion one with another’ (Camtridge 
Platform, ch. xr.). 

The two principles of local autonomy and fel- 
lowship have always been the foci of Congrega- 
tionalism, and the latter has preserved it from 
Independency. The principle of fellowship gave 
rise almost at the settlement of New England to 
the occasional council— a meeting of pastors and 


lay delegates from such churches as the church 
seeking advice chooses to summon, called to give 
counsel in such matters as the ordination, instmla- 
tion, and dismissal of ministers, cases of discipline 
beyond the power of the local church to control, 
and similar ecclesiastical exigencies. Such councils 
have always been a feature of American Congre- 
gational practice, though not employed in Great 
Britain. 

3 . Preset Congregational principles and 
organization. — Early Congregationalism, as thus 
described, has undergone much modification in 
detail, though its essential features still remain 
unaltered. Modem Congregationalism, like its 
prototype, still conceives of the Church as a local 
company of e.xperiential Christians, autonomous, 
yet owing fellowship to sister churches. But it 
does not find, as its early leaders did, any hard 
and fast pattern of the Church in the Scriptures. 
It would emphasize the congregational as a de- 
sirable, rather than as the only rightful, polity. 
Congregationalism sees the merits of that polity 
in its democracy, its voluntaryism, its capacity 
to develop full, rounded, Christian manhood and 
womanhood, its freedom, and its flexibility. The 
number of officers supposed by early Congrega- 
tionalism to be required by Scripture proved long 
ago beyond the power of a small congregation to 
maintain. Though instances of the ‘ teacher ’ and 
‘ ruling elder ’ continued late into the 18th cent. , 
and a single example of the ‘ ruling elder’ may be 
found in the 19th, most Congregational churches, 
on either side of the Atlantic, had before the close 
of the 17th cent, reduced their officers to a pastor 
and several deacons. These are the chief officers 
of a Congregational church at the present time. 
Of comparatively modem growth are such addi- 
ditional officers as a superintendent of the Sunday 
School, a treasurer, a choir-master, and the like. 
Only the pastor is now ordinaiily ordained. _ In a 
few churches deaconesses have been recently intro- 
duced, and, in most, several members are chosen, 
usually annually, to serve with the pastor and 
deacons as an executive committee by which the 
admittance of members and other ecclesiastical 
business are primarily considered, though ■with ulti- 
mate reference, on its recommendation, to the 
whole body of the church. 

The larger fellowship of the churches is ex- 
pressed not only in the occasional councils, char- 
acteristic of the United States, of which mention 
has been made, but in a close-knit network of 
regularly recurrent meetings in which larger or 
smaller groups of churches are represented. Some 
‘ Associations’ came into existence in Great Britain 
in the time of the Commonwealth, and probably 
survived the vicissitudes of the Restoration ; but, 
beginning ivith that of Devonshire, organized in 
1785, county ‘ Associations ’ spread rapidly through 
England. The desire for a larger expression of 
fellowship found embodiment in the additional 
organization of a ‘ Union ’ for Scotland in 1812, 
and for England and Wales in 1832. _ The latter 
now meets twice a year. In the United States, 
the first voluntary ministerial ‘ Association ’ was 
formed in Cambridge, ifass., in 1690. In Con- 
necticut, ‘ Consociations ’ of ministers and lay 
delegates were organized in 1709. The system of 
meetings representative of churches by pastors 
and lay delegates was not generally introduced, 
however, till the early years of the i9th century. 
It is now universal in American Congregational- 
ism. A variety of nomenclature exists, but uni- 
formity is now being sought, so that the local 
groups into which churches are confederated shall 
be known as ‘ Associations,’ and the larger State- 
wide organizations as ‘ Conferences.’ After pre- 
liminary gatherings representative of the Congre" 
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gationalism of the United States as a whole, held 
m Albany, N.Y., in 1852, and in Boston, Mass., 
in 1865, the ‘ National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of the United States ’ was formed 
in Oberlin, Ohio, in 1871, and has met triennially 
since. Similar organizations exist in Canada and 
the British colonies. In 1891, an International 
Council, representative of world-wide Congrega- 
tionalism, met in London, and subsequent sessions 
were held in Boston in 1899, and in Edinburgh in 
1908. 

None of these representative bodies, though 
composed of delegates horn the churches, pos- 
sesses judicial or legislative authority. Their 
action is purely advisory; but such action, _ in 
actual practice, carries great weight. An im- 
portant function discharged by the local Associa- 
tions in Great Britain and America is that of 
certification of ministerial good-standing ; and 
efforts are being made in America to constitute 
the local Association the regular ordaining body 
instead of the occasional council. 

4 . Relation to the State. — Original Congrega- 
tionalism denied the existence of a State Church, 
and practised voluntaryism in church maintenance 
and ministerial support. As a party of protest it 
could not do otherwise. At the same time it held, 
wth Calvinism in general, that civil rulers ought 
‘ to establish and mayntein by their lawes every 
part of God’s word, his pure relligion and true 
ministerie’ (A True Confession, ch. xxxix.). It 
was natural, therefore, that wherever Congre- 
gationalism became the dominant faith, it entered 
into an intimacy of association ivith the State, not 
wholly justified, perhaps, by a strict construction 
of its principles. The political histoiy of England 
afforded few such opportunities. Under Cromwell, 
Congregationalists enjoyed some State patronage ; 
and, in 1658, a council of the Congregational 
Churches of England, the ‘ Savoy Synod, met in 
London %vith Governmental approval, though not 
directly called by the Government, its work being 
a revision of the Westminster Confession and a 
statement of polity . From the Restoration to the 
present day Congregationalism has not been in a 
position to receive Governmental support in Great 
Britain, and therefore counts voluntaryism among 
its cardinal principles. 

In the New England colonies the situation was 
widely different. In Massachusetts the political 
franchise was from 1631 to 1664 confined by law 
to members of Congregational churches. In New 
Haven Colony it was similarly restricted from 
1639 to 1665. Between 1638 and 1655 all the 
Congregational colonies of New England passed 
statutes basing ministerial support on universal 
taxation. The colonial legislatures, though main- 
taining the theory of ecclesiastical autonomy, 
were really the ultima.te bodies of appeal in 
ecclesiastical controversies. By civil authority 
‘ Synods ’ were called, composed of ministers and 
representatives of churches, to discuss doctrinal 
and administrative problems in 1637, 1646, 1662, 
1679, 1708, and 1741. The Congregational churches 
were a re.al ‘ Establishment,’ from the support of 
which Episcopalians were not relieved in Mas.sa- 
chusetts and Connecticut till 1727, and Baptists 
and Quakers not till 1728 and 1729. This con- 
nexion with the State continued in Connecticut 
till 1818, and in Massachusetts till 1834. Since 
then, in America, Congregationalism has had 
purely voluntary support ; but voluntaryism has 
never been a fundamental contention in America 
as in Great Britain. American Congregationalists 
have, however, cheerfully acquiesced in the separa- 
tion of Church and State characteristic of the 
United States. 

5 . Continental antecedents. — It is difficult to 


estiinate the possible influence of the more radical 
Continental parties of the Reformation age in the 
origin of Congregationalism. Their direct con- 
nexion it is impossible to demonstrate, and Eng- 
lish Congregationalism seems far more a radical 
growth put of English Puritanism than any effect 
of Continental discussions. Nevertheless, the fact 
deserves notice that many of the most character- 
istic positions of Congregationalism were antici- 
pated by the radicals of the Reformation age, 
notably the Anabaptists (see art. Anabaptism). 

Originating in Smtzeriand in 1523 or 1524, and apparent!}' 
arising nearly contemporaneously in otherparts of theContinent, 
the Anabaptists were known chiefly for their rejection of infant 
baptism, their chiliastio hopes, their condemnation of oaths, 
their opposition to war, their denial to Christian disciples of 
the right to hold civil office, and their criticism of the August- 
inian theology. Congregationalism followed them in none of 
these things. But they also held that the Church is made up 
of local congregations of experiential Christians, and that each 
conffregation is self-governing, and is empowered in democratic 
fashion by the suffrages of its members to choose and ordain 
its own officers and ^minister its own discipline. They held 
that the Bible is the all-sufficient rule of faith and practice. 
In these principles Congregationalism agreed with them. 
Drawn mostly from the ignorant lower orders of the popula- 
tion, though not without a few educated leaders, the Anabap- 
tists were severely persecuted by Catholics and Protestants 
alike ; and, in the opinion of their opponents, the movement 
boro its appropriate fruitage in the frightful fanaticism in 
Munster in 1534-1635. The fanatical element was only a frac- 
tion of the Anabaptist party, however, and notably under the 
lead of Menno Simons (1402-1650) it grew in orderly fashion, 
especially in the Netherlands, where it obtained protection 
from William the Silent, and became wide-spread among the 
artisan classes. The terrible wars with Spain through which 
the Netherlands independence was achieved drove thousands of 
Protestant Dutch and Walloon working-men to England, where 
they constituted a not inconsiderable element in the population 
of London, and more than half the inhabitants of Norwich— 
cities intimately identified with the beginnings of Congtepi- 
tionallsm— at the very time when Congregationalism had its 
origin. It is not probable that any large portion of the Nether- 
lands exiles were Anabaptists, but there were Anabaptists 
among them : and it is not impossible that some more or less 
unconscious infiltration of Anabaptist ideas may have prepared 
the way for Congregationalism. Of this, however, there is no 
direct proof, though the similarity between some of the prin- 
ciples of the Anabaptists and those of the Congregationalists 
makes the question of a connexion an interesting problem. 

6 . History. — The beginnings of Congregational- 
ism, so far as they can be definitely traced, were 
associated ivith Puritanism, of which it was the 
most radical expression. The form of the Church 
caused relatively little discussion in the early 
years of the English Reformation, and,_ when dis- 
cussion arose, it was forced by practical rather 
than by theoretical considerations. England pre- 
sented a most difficult problem at the beginning of 
the reign of Elizabeth. A clergy and a popula- 
tion, a great proportion of whom, while eager to 
maintain England for Englishmen, were averse to 
any considerable doctrinal changes, had accepted 
with outward conformity the restoration of a uni- 
form service in the English tongue, and admitted 
the royal supremacy over the Church. 


From a Governmental point of view it was eminently wise to 
make the transition from Roman Catholicism as easy as pos- 
sible, and to keep as many of the ancient ciergy in’ office as 
would acquiesce in the new institutions, without inquiring too 
minutely into their spirituai fitness. From the reiigious stand- 
point, however, such a course was extremely distasteful, 
especially to those more earnest Protestants who, like many 
who had gone into exile under Queen Marv, had drawn their 
ideals from Geneva. These men desired the abolition of such 
vestments and ceremonies as seemed to them calculated to 
preserve what they deemed Roman superstitions. They wished 
to see an earnest, educated, preaching ministry established in 
every parish, and to institute a vigorous discipline by which 
the Church could be purged from unworthy members. They 
were soon nick-named ‘ Puritans.’ Their attempts to effect these 
results, especially the modification of vestments and cere* 
monies, encountered the opposition of Elizabeth and her 
spiritual agents, the bishops— an opposition based in large 
measure on a desire to avoid controversy and civil discord. 
But this opposition aroused further questioning, which ushered 
in a secoiffi stage of Puritani^ Men, of whom Thomas Cart- 
wnght (1535-1603) was h-pical, began to ask whether a form of 
(Ihurch government that opposed reforms which seemed to 
them BO desirame was Divinely warranted. By 1569 Cart- 
Wright, who became that year Lady Margaret professor of 
Divinity in Cambndge, was attacking the constitution of the 
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Church of £ogIand itself, and urging its further reformation 
along lines essentially borrowed from Presbyterianism as it 
had been developed under the influence of Calvin and his dis- 
ciples. This seemed to him and to his party the Scriptural model 
of what a Church should be. Carhmght held to the existenee 
of a national Church. The dissected Puritan was not to 
separate from it ; but to labour in it to introduce as much of 
what he believed to be Gospel order and discipline as he might, 
and to wait for the strong hand of ci\dl authority to reform the 
often-altered Church of England into full conformity to what 
he deemed the Divine pattern. To come out from it and to 
found different churches was no part of the duty of a Chris- 
tian. These views of Cartwright represented the opinions of 
the vast majority of Puritans down to the Great Rehellion. 

To the more radical thinkers of the time this con- 
dition of things seemed intolerable. They -would 
come out from the Church and organize at once as 
they believed the Church should be organized. 
They were ‘Separatists.’ Such was an obscure 
company of which Bichard Fitz was pastor, which 
was arrested in Plumber’s Hall, London, 19th 
June 1667, and has often been called ‘the first 
Congregational Church.’ But their Congrega- 
tionalism, though evident, was not systematically 
developed. The first careful theoretic exponent 
of Congregationalism was Robert Browne (1550?- 
1633), whose life and doctrines are considered in 
art. Brownism. "Whether through the influence 
of his books, or as an independent illustration of 
the same_ tendencies which led Brovvne to separa- 
tion, a similar movement soon showed itself in 
London, under the leadership of a radical Puritan 
clergyman, John Greenwood (?-1693), and a larvyer 
of ability, Henry Barrowe (1546 ?-1593). Arrested 
in_ 1587, they were yet able to write from their 
prison treatises of which Barrowe’s A Briefe Dis- 
caverie of the False Church, 1590, is the most im- 
portant. Their sympathizers increased, however, 
and, in 1592, a Congregational Church was formed 
in London, or, if organized four or five ;^ears 
earlier, as is possible, was then more definitely 
established, -with Francis Johnson (1562-1618) as 
its ‘ pastor ’ and Greenwood as its ‘ teacher.’ This 
activity excited the authorities. On 6th April 
1693, Barrowe and Greenwood were hanged for 
denying the queen’s ecclesiastical supremacy, and 
the rest of the church was gradually driven into 
exile. It found a refuge in Amsterdam, where 
its experience proved stormy oiving to exaggerated 
attempts to enforce discipline. 

The same causes which had resulted in the move- 
ments in which Bro-wne and Barrowe were leaders 
induced a company of advanced Puritans in Gains- 
borough and tlie region about Scrooby to organize 
two Separatist churches, probably late in 1605 or 
early in 1606. Of that in Gainsborough, Eev. 
Jolm Smjfth (?-1612) was the leader ; and in 
that meeting in the home of William Brewster 
(1560 ?-1644), postmaster in Scrooby, Bev. Bichard 
Clyfton, Bev. John Bobinson (1576 ?-1625), and the 
youthful William Bradford (1590-1657), in ad^tion 
to Brewster himself, were the most prominent. 
Compelled to leave England, both congregations 
found a refuge in Amsterdam, where Smyth and 
his associates adopted Baptist principles. The 
Scrooby exiles, under the lead of Bobinson, re- 
moved, in 1609, to Leyden ; but, being anxious to 
live on English soil, even across the Atlantic, a 
minority of the church, under the spiritual over- 
sight of ‘rulin" elder’ William Brewster, made 
the voyage in tlie Mayflmcer, and established the 
colony of Plymouth in New England in 1620. 
Meanwhile, in 1616, a Concgegational church, 
which still exists, was founded in the Southwark 
district of London by Bev. Henry Jacob (1563- 
1624), who had been a member of the Leyden 
congregation. 

It may be doubted, however, whether Congrega- 
tionalism would have developed in power on either 
side of the Atlantic had it not been for the stimulus 
of the great Puritan struggle -with Charles i. 


Puritan thought, despairing of securing the re- 
forms desired in England, inclined to seek the 
New World to which the Scrooby -Leyden Pilgrims 
had already shown the way. In 1628 the advance- 
guard of Puritan emigration, under John Endicott, 
landed in Salem, Massachusetts. On 4th March 
1629 the royal charter creating the ‘ Governor and 
Company of Massachusetts Bay ’ was sealed. The 
same year the Salem colony was largely reinforced. 
In 1630 no fewer than 1000 persons left old Eng- 
land for the new, and the emigration ran full tide 
till the advent pf the Long Parliament in 1640 
changed the political situation in the homeland. 
To the Massachusetts colony of 1629, Connecticut 
was added in 1635-1636, and New Haven in 1638. 
These settlers were Puritans, not Separatists. 
They were, many of them, men of wealth and 
position, and they had among them a large pro- 
portion of well-educated, influential ministers. 
Yet the remarkable fact is that, on their arrival 
in the new land, they organized their ecclesiastical 
institutions, beginning -with the church in Salem 
in 1629, essentially on the model of Separatist 
Plymouth. The explanation is that the Scripture 
model of Church government seemed to them that 
which Separatism had already anticipated, and, 
under the freedom of the plastic conditions of new 
settlements, they created churches of practically 
the same type as the earlier Separatist congrega- 
tions. But, as has been indicated in the section 
on the relations of Congregationalism to the State, 
these New’ England churches became a real Estab- 
lishment, and enjoyed State support in a manner 
for w’hich the earlier Separatism never had oppor- 
tunity, and which it repudiated in principle. The 
history of Congregationalism in 17th-cent. New 
England was largely that of growth in numbers by 
reason of the slow mcrease of the population, of a 
declining religions enthusiasm, and of discussions 
arising from the development of polity. Education 
was fostered not only by lesser schools, but by the 
founding of Harvard College in 1636, and of [Yale 
College m 1701. There was little doctrinal division, 
all tlie churches representing the current Puritan 
Calvinism, and there was remarkable uniformity 
in organization, worship, and method. 

Congregationalism made slow progress in Eng- 
land from its permanent establishment in South- 
wark in 1616 to the meeting of the Long Parliament 
in 1640. Its chief representatives found refuge in 
New’ England or in the Netherlands. But, Avith 
the outbreak of the struggle between King and 
Parliament, and the return of a number of the 
exiles, it grew very rapidly. Though the_ West- 
minster .^sembly, which began its sessions in 
1643, was overwhelmingly Presbyterian, it in- 
cluded five determined Congregationalists and 
several at least partial adherents. The desire 
of Cromwell and the army for a large tolera- 
tion was favourable to the spread of Congrega- 
tionalism. Congregationdists were appointed to 
many important ecclesiastical and educational posts 
under the Protectorate, and enjoyed the cordial 
favour of Cromwell. 'The Savoy Synod, held in 
London in 1658, gathered the representatives^ of 
120 churches. Congregationalists suffered with 
other Nonconformists from the repressive policy 
of the Bestoration, but their chturohes w’ere not 
extinguished, and at the Bevolution in 1689 the 
Toleration Act secured them legal standing, under 
rather onerous conditions, in common with other 
Dissenters. The enthusiasm of the epoch of the 
struggle between King and Parliament and of the 
Commonwealth was spent, and Congregationalism 
shared in the spiritual decline of the lirst half of 
the 18th century. It was touched, however, but 
slightly by the Arian and Socinian defection that 
made such inroads on contemporary English Pres- 
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byteiianism. During the latter half of the 18th 
cent, it felt Avith increasing power the stimulus of 
the great Evangelical movement Avhioh the W esleys 
and Whitefield had initiated, and experienced a 
profound spiritual re-aAvakening Avhich led to rapid 
groAvth. Coimty Associations were generally estah- 
Bshed hetAveen 1785 and 1810. The London Mis- 
sionary Society, nominally an undenominational 
organization for carrying the gospel to the heathen, 
but increasingly Congregational in constituency, 
came into being in 1795. The Home Missionary 
Society Avas organized in 1819, and the Colonial 
Missionary Society in 1836. The year 1832 saAv 
the formation of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. The period from that time 
to the present has been one of healthful groAvth 
and spiritual fruitfulness. 

In Scotland, Congregationalism did not gain a 
permanent foothold till the last decade of the 18th 
cent., Avhen it Avon its way as the supporter of a 
Avarm, evangelical type of piety and preaching. 
Its hold on the Scottish people has been relatively 
small, but it has proved a vigorous force in the 
religious life of the nation. 

The earlier part of the 18th cent. Avitnessed a 
decline in the spiritual vigour of Congregationalism 
in America as m England. From this condition in 
America it was poAverfully aroused by the ‘ Great 
AAvakening’ in 1740-1742, through the preaching 
of George Wbitefield, Jonathan EuAvards, and other 
promoters of the reidvals. The ‘ Awakening ’ led 
to diAdsion of sentiment, though not to actual 
s^aration, in the Ncav England churches — the 
‘Old Lights’ opposing its methods, Avhich the 
‘ Ncav Lights ’ favoured. With Jonathan EdAvards 
(1703-1758) a great theological development began, 
essentially Calvinistic in fundamentals, but with 
no little modification of historic Calvinism. This 
Avas continued by Joseph Bellamy (1719-1790), 
Samuel Hopkins (1721-1803), Jonathan EdAvards 
the younger (1745-1801), Nathanael Emmons (1745- 
1840), Timothy DAvight (1752-1817), Nathaniel W. 
Taylor (1786-1858), and others, and produced the 
most distinctive school of theology that America 
has originated. In the Revolutionary War the 
Congregational churches sympathized warmly with 
the colonial cause. The year 1792 saw the be- 
ginning of a great epoch of revivals, Avhich con- 
tinued to recur at intervals till 1858. By 1800, 
Congregationalism, Avhich had been practically 
confined to NeAV England, began to spread west- 
ward Avith the settlement of the country, and the 
process was initiated Avhich has resulted in the 
establishment of nearly three-quarters of the 
resent Congregational churches of the United 
tates beyond NeAv England borders. 

By 1815 a Unitarian movement, the roots of which 
ran back into the 18th cent., Avas felt especially in 
Massachusetts, and resulted in a separation, Avnich 
stUl continues, from the main Congregational body. 
The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions Avas organized in 1810 to do the work 
indicated in its title. Home missionary work 
was begun by State bodies, commeneing with 
Connecticut in 1774, and resulted, in 1826, in the 
formation of a Home Missionary Society of national 
scope. The American Missionary Association, 
which has laboured chiefiy among the Negroes 
and the Indians, came into being in 1846 ; and 
the Congregational Church Building Society dates 
from 1853. 

World-Avide Congregationalism has expressed its 
fellowship in International Councils, of Avhioh 
preAuous^ mention has been made. 

7. Beliefs. — Congregationalism has been a system 
of_ Church polity rather than a peculiar form of 
faith. In its early history it stood, in common 
with Puritanism in general, on the basis of 


Calvinism. The Cambridge Synod in New Eng- 
land, in 1648, approved the doctrinal portions of 
the Westminster Confession ; and the Savoy Synod 
in London, ten years later, expressed a like con- 
currence, except for slight modifications. The 
‘Ncav Englanu Theology’ of the 18th and 19th 
cents., Avhatever its departures from earlier Cal- 
vinism, belonged to the CalAunistic school. It 
regarded' itself as an improved or ‘consistent’ 
CtSvinism. The Declaration adopted by the 
Union of the Congregational Churches of England 
and Wales in 1833 is distinctly, though mildly, 
CalAunistic. The National Council of the Con- 
gregational Churches of the United States, held 
in Boston in 1865, was Avith difiiculty prevented 
from adopting a declaration that the faith of the 
Churches Avas ‘that which is commonly knoAvn 
among us as CalAunism,’ The Declaration was 
frustrated by the determined efibrts of those who 
deprecated any party shibboleth. But the later 
years of the 19th cent. Avitnessed a rapid decline of 
interest in the older doctrinal discussions. The 
‘Declaration’ adopted by the National Council 
at Oberlin, in 1871, Avas designed by its omissions 
to make the way easy for those of Arminian sym- 
pathies. The ‘ Creed,’ prepared in 1883 by a com- 
mission appointed by the National Council, main- 
tains the same neutrality betiveen Calvinism and 
Arminianism. It will be remembered that these 
various expressions of belief have the value only 
of testimonies, each local church being free to 
declare its faith in its own way. Since the last of 
them was set forth, however, the Congregational 
churches, in common with Protestantism generally, 
have been passing through a period of theological 
re-statement — the result of Biblical criticism, of 
the Avide prevalence of an evolutional vieAV of 
history, of the new emphasis on the Divine im- 
manence, and of a quickened conception of social 
service as a main aim of the Christian life, whether 
of individuals or of Churches. No body of Chris- 
tians has on the whole been more Avilling to 
Avelcome these newer Auews than the Congrega- 
tionalists, but the degree in Avhich they have been 
accepted varies widely in different chAirches. It is 
not sufiBcient, however, to disturb their sense of 
fellowship and of continuity with their historic 
past, or the broad fundamental outlines of their 
conception of the meaning of the Gospel. 

8. Worship. — The Congregational churches, at 
their origin, shared to the full the Puritan objec- 
tions to ceremonies and vestments Avhich seemed 
to savour of Romanism, and, like the more radical 
Puritans in general, they rejected fixed forms of 
prayer. They long confined the hymns of their 
services to rhymed portions of Scripture. It Avas 
not till the first half of the 18th cent., through the 
influence of the English Congregational hymn- 
writer, Rev. Isaac Watts (1674-1748), that this 
prejudice against hymns ‘ of human coi^osition ’ 
gradually broke doAvn. The typical Congrega- 
tional service of the 17th cent, began Avith a prayer 
in words of the minister’s OAvn choosing, fofloAved 
by the reading of Scripture, generally Avith com- 
ments verse by verse, then the singing of a psalm, 
the sermon, a second free prayer, a second psalm, 
and the benediction. This order was snghtly 
modified, very possibly through the influence of 
the Westminster Directory, so that the sequence 
became commonly a brief prayer of invocation, 
reading of the Scriptures, usually Avithout com- 
ment, singing, a ‘long prayer,’ the sermon, prayer, 
singing, and the benediction. This remained the 
almost universal order till Avithin half a century, 
and stiU constitutes an approximate outline of 
Congregational Avorship. The last few decades 
have Avitnessed a large use of responsive readings, 
anthems, and other efibits at the ‘ enrichment ’ of 
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service, and the individual freedom of each con- 
gregation makes possible a considerable variety of 
usage. Opposition to some use of fixed forms of 
prayer is waning, but Congregational Avorship is 
still non-liturgical in its fundamental character. 
The Lord’s Simper has been observed since the 
early days of Congregationalism at intervals of a 
month or tAA'O months. Till near the close of the 
18th cent. Congregational Avorship involved two 
services, such as have been described, each Sunday, 
and in large toAvns a mid-Aveek ‘lecture,’ Avhich | 
was really another sermon. About the end of j 
the 18th cent, the ‘prayer-meeting’ Avas generally 
introduced for the cultivation of the Christian life 
—by prayer, Scripture exposition, singing, and 
informal addresses, under the presidency of the 

? astor, but Avith free participation by the laity. [ 
t has been ever since a feature of congregational 
Avorship, but its successful maintenance, save in 
times of unusual religious interest, is generally 
regarded as one of the most difficult of pastoral 
problems. 

9. Characteristics. — Congregationalism has al- 
ways favoured education, both in the pulpit and 
in the peAv. In England many ‘ academies ’ Avere 
foundea after the Toleration Act and throughout 
the l_8th century. A number of these have become 
flourishing ‘colleges,’ their aim being to train a 
learned ministry and to provide the higher educa- 
tion for laymen AA’hich ecclesiastical tests, now 
abrogated, then made unattainable in the Univer- 
sities. In the United States the Congregationalists 
have been foremost among religious bodies in plant- 
ing colleges and fostering schools. The Congrega- 
tional spirit has not been sectarian, hoAvever, and 
these institutions have been freely opened, and 
have not been used as a means of denominational 
pr^aganda. ^ 

Congregationalists have been greatly interested 
in home and foreign missions. The enbrts of the 
Rev. John Eliot (1604-1690), begun in 1646, for 
the conversion of the Massachusetts Indians, led 
to the incorporation by the Long Parliament, in 
1649, of the first English Foreign Missionary 
Society, the ‘President and Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in New England.’ The 
establishment of the London Missionary Society 
in 1795 and of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions in 1810 has already 
been noted. 

The flexibility of Congregationalism has made 
it easy to try experiments in methods of Chris- 
tian Avork, and these churches, as a Avhole,_ have 
alAvays been ready to Avelcome novel activities 
Avhich seemed to promise greater usefulness in 
Christian service. 

10. Problems. — The problems of Congregational- 
ism are those of democracy generally. That which 
is most pressing is hoAv to secure efIioiency_Avithout 
sacrificing democratic liberty. Congregationalism 
has proved itself admirably adapted to rural con- 
ditions among a homogeneous population of intelli- 
gence. It has been less successful in cities Avhere 
contrasts in Avealth and education are extreme. 
Each church being a self-governing, democratic 
community, there is ahvays danger that those con- 
gregations in the more needy parts of a city AAill be 
unduly Aveak in resources both of money and of men 
of ability. Congregationalism endeavours, with 
partial success, to counteract this tenden^ by 
Home Missionary aid and superintendence. There 
is also the peril, in city communities, Avhere con- 
gregations are gathered largely by elective affinity, 
that a church may become essentially a religious 
club. As in all democratic bodies, union for 
strategic advance is often accomplished at the 
cost of undue eflbrt, or is not achieved at all. In 
erder to make itself more efficient in these re- 


spects, AAdthout forfeiting the essential autonomy 
of the local church, Congregationalism, both in 
Great Britain and in America, is at present dis- 
playing a centralizing tendency. The advisory 
poAA’ers of Associations are being extended and 
increased, and a system of snperintendency, by 
committees or individuals, without judicial or 
mandate^ poAvero, but with large advisory influ- 
ence, is in process of development. The Avatcli- 
AA'ord of this movement, noAv felt on both sides 
of the Atlantic, is ‘a more efiBcient Congrega- 
tionalism.’ 

_ II. Statistics. — In the statistics of Congrega- 
tionalism only those who have become church- 
members by a profession of personal Christian 
experience are included. The figures, it is usually 
thought, must be multiplied five-fold to represent 
the total number of adherents. 

In the folloAAnng table only church-members are 
included : 


Countries. 

Churches, 

Chapels, 

and 

Stations. 

Church 

Members. 

Sunday- 

School 

Scholars. 

England and Wales . 

4,652 

460,147 

076,785 

Scotland . . • 

211 

35,020 

34,621 

Ireland . . . 

40 

2,262 

4,621 

Channel Islands . 

12 

333 

444 

Canada — 

Nova Scotia 

21 

831 

733 

New Brunswick 

8 

277 

78 

Ontario . 

88 

6,638 

4,674 

Quebec . 
Newfoundland . 

66 

8,725 

2,060 

IS 

324 

868 

British Guiana . 

68 

6,146 

4,063 

New South AVales 

82 

4,956 

8,443 

Queensland . 

60 

2,227 

4,694 

South Australia . 

63 

8,388 

6,011 

7,448 

Victoria 

87 

4,210 

AVestem Australia 

43 

1,189 

2,284 

New Zealand 

36 

2,241 

2,633 

1,897 

Tasmania . 

40 

902 

South Africa 

338 

17,606 

7,038 

American Zulu Mission 

40 

2,406 

2,226 

Natal .... 

47 

603 

068 

Sierra Leone • » 

1 

600 

260 

Jamaica • • • 

45 

3,422 

1,570 

China • • • . 

8 

627 

425 

India • . • . 

15 

60S 

418 

Japan . » • • 

04 

13,806 

10,044 

Syria .... 

2 

83 

.. 

United States 

6,001 

730,718 

696,367 

Independent and Mis« 
sion Sunday Schools 
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American Foreign Mis- 
sionary Churches . 

554 

78,671 

78,085 


12,703 

1,376,424 

1,605,417 


LiTEnATimr,.— The literature ol Concregationalism la enor- 
mous, but n substantially complete bibliojp-aphy to 1870, em- 
bracing 7250 titles, may be found in H. M. Dexter, The 
Congregalionalism of the last Three Hundred Years as seen 
in us hiteralure. New York, 1880. The following works will 
be found of special A-aluB , 
(1) POLITT. — Robert Browne, A. Books which sheweth the 
Lift and Manners of all true Christians, Middclburg, 1682 ; 
Henry Barrowe, A Bri^e Diseooerie of the False Church, 
Port, 1690 ; John Robinson, various treatises between 1610 and 
1626, collected in R. Ashton's ITorij of J ohn Robinson, London, 
1851 ; Richard Mather, Church-Government and Church-Cove- 
nant Visoitssed, London, 1643 ; John Cotton, The Keyes of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, London, 1614 ; Thomas Hookey Surrey 
of the Summe of Church Discipline, London, 1048 ; A Platform 
of Church Discipline, etc. (The ‘ Cambridge Platform Cam- 
bridge, Hass. 1640, and twenty-five later editions ; A Declara- 
tion of the Faith and Order oimed andpractised in the Congreg. 
Churches in England (The ‘Savoy Declaration London, 1658, 
and eleven later editions ; Heads of Affresment Assented toby 
the United Mxnist^s tn and about LondoUf London, ICTI, 
many later editions; A Confession of ^oi^, etc. (The ‘Say- 
brook Platform*), Nevr London, Conn. 1710, and six later 
editions; John Wise, A Vindication of the G^eimment of 
Heio England Churches^ Boston, 1717 ; Cotton Mather, ^txo 
IHscivlinae. Boston, 1726; Thomas C. upham, Eatio Hiscu 
plinde, Portland, Maine, 1820 ; Woodbu^ Conorry. 

Polity, Usages, and Law, Bost^ 1865 ; H. M. De«cr, Coj^ 
gregationalism : iVhat it is; Whence it is; Henc itjnorks, 
Boston, 1865, also A Handbook of Congregalionahem, Boston, 
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1890, and The Council Manual for a Congrcg, Church, Boston, 
1896; Edgar L. Heermance, Democracy in the Church, 
Boston, 1006. The more important documents relating to 
Congregational polity have been collected and annotated by 
Williston Walker, The Creeds and Platforms of Congrega- 
tionalism, New York, 1893. 

(2) jff/srOBr.— Champlin Burrage, The True Story of Robert 
Bro^one, Oxford, 1906 ; F. J. Powicke, Henry Barrow, London, 
1900 ; O. S. Davis, John Robinson, Boston, 1903 ; William 
Bradford, Hist, of Plymouth Plantation, Boston, 1856; John 
Brown, The Pilgrim Fathers, London, 1895 ; E. Arber, The 
Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, London, 1897 ; John A. Goodwin, 
The Pilgrim Republic, Boston, 1888 ; Cotton Mather, Magnalia 
Christi Americana, London, 1702; Benjamin Hanbury, His- 
torical Memorials relating to the Independents, London, 1839- 
ii ; William B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, 
New York, 1857 ; George Punchard, Hist, of Congregational- 
ism, Boston, 1865-81; John Waddingrton, Congreg. Hist., 
London, 1869-78 ; H. M. Dexter, The Congregationalism of the 
last Three Hundred Years as seen in its Literature, New York, 
1880 ; Williston Walker, Hist, of the Congreg. Churchesin the 
United States, New York, 1894; Albert E. Dunning, Con- 
gregationalists in America, New York, 1894 ; George Leon 
Walker, Some Aspects of the Religious Life of Nero England, 
Boston, 1897; James Ross, A Hist, of Congreg. Independency 
in Seotland, Glasgow, 1900; Williston Walker, Ten New 
England Leaders, Boston, 1901; R. W. Dale, Hist, of Eng. 
Congregationalism, London, 1907. An official Congregational 
Year-Book is issued annually by both the British and the 
American bodies. WILLISTON WALKER. 

CONNEXIONALISM.— There are many sys- 
tems of Church organization in which itinerant 
evangelists link together scattered congregations, 
and maintain a strong corporate feeling by remlar 
meetings among themselves, when they as a Dody 
arrange the sphere of work for each, and often 
exercise other functions of government. Such 
systems are usually styled ‘ Connexional,’ and 
aUhough that name is also employed more loosely, 
it is such systems that are here compared nith one 
another. They flourish where a democracy, or an 
oligMohy, is inspired with a zeal for propaganda, 
and especially where a revival is prompted and 
supported by Bible study. 

Connexional elements may be traced even in 
the Apostolic era, when the Apostles allotted 
among themselves their fields of labour, and when 
St. Paul and his comrades travelled widely, and 
kept in touch with the churches they founded, 
both by visits and by letters, and by delegates to 
supervise, such as Timothy, and Tychicus, and 
Titus. But the Greek churches broimht over the 
Greek love of independence, and the Third Epistle 
of John shows at Hie close of the Apostolic age a 
local minister revolting against the mere presence 
of any visiting missionary. This tendency was 
reinforced by a jealousy between the officers of 
business, appointed primarily to ‘serve tables,’ 
and the gifted brethren, including those who were 
set apart to give themselves to the ministry of the 
word. The local administrators steadily gained 
in esteem at the expense of the travelling evan- 
gelists, and, when the Montanist movement failed, 
the reaction within the Catholic Church practically 
ended the career of the evangelists. They survived 
only on the frontiers of Christendom, and we shall 
see that connexionalism flourishes best in the 
mission stage of a church, and in communities 
which emphasize evangelism. 

While a bureaucracy of church officials developed, 
on lines suggested by the Roman civil service, there 
was no room for connexionalism in this diocesan 
system. But among the laity there arose a new 
plan of organization, whereby those who were in 
thorough earnest about their Christian life put 
themselves under severe discipline as monks. Basil 
for the Eas ■, and Benedict for the West, produced 
bodies of r 41es to order the community life, and 
these were widely adopted. But neither the one 
nor the otbir contemplated evangelism as a leading 
feature ; sfjvation of self rather than salvation of 
others was the chief aim. Although the Iro- 
Scottish monks had a loftier conception, yet they 


conspicuously lacked the faculty of organization, 
and their foundations remained isolated. Two 
races have displayed a genius for method and 
order — the Roman and the English, — and certain 
developments of the Benedictine scheme due to 
these nations show signs of connexionalism. 

Thus Stephen Harding in 1119 inspired the 
Cistercian method, whereby the religious belonged 
to an Order rather than to a single House. Year 
by year the Abbots of the Houses met in con- 
sultation, and in theory not only the humbler 
members, but the Abbots themselves, could be 
transferred from convent to convent. Since, 
however, no systematic plan of rotation was 
adopted, or even any rule that rotation should 
take place, there was in practice much inertia. 
And as the aims of the Order did not exalt evan- 
gelism, there was no special motive for circulation. 

A century later the English Benedictines moved 
in the same direction, but the Italians evolved 
farthest, producing the Silvestrine, the Celestine, 
and the Olivetan organizations. Instead of officers 
being appointed for life, they had fixed terms of 
duty; a General Chapter chose a nominating 
committee which selected them. This line of 
evolution culminated in 1432, with the approval 
of the Cassinese constitution. Details of these 
schemes are given by Abbot Gasquet in his 
Introduction to Montalembert’s Monks of the 
West (Eng. tr. 1861-79). 

It might have been expected that the friars 
would show more originality, that their ideal of 
brotherhood would express itself in a democratic 
rule, and that their ideal of service would impel 
them to steady organized work for others. But 
the movement was soon captured by the Roman 
Curia, and the time-honoured diocesan pattern 
was adopted, with the slight changes needed for 
definitely local groups of professed Christians 
instead of areas mtmn which a professed clergy 
ministered to a population nominally Christian. 
Thus friaries were grouped into conOTCgations 
under a provincial, and all were ruled by a 
minister-general. The Roman monarchical ideal 
prevailed in the plan of government. 

But a similar movement, originated by Peter 
Waldo of Lyons, being discountenanced by the 
authorities, was free to elaborate its own machinery 
(Newman, Manual of Church History, i. 571-8). 
In 1218 a conference was held at Bergamo, when, 
amongst other matters, the polity came up for 
discussion. An annual meeting was held, usually 
in Lombardy, when probationers were admitted to 
membership after long training and testing. They 
made promises of celibacy, poverty, and readiness 
to evangelize, quite on the Franciscan model. But, 
once the initiate was admitted, he found himself 
a member of a governing corporation, which not 
only recruited itself and saw to the purity of the 
whole body, but also required reports from every 
part of the field, and administered the funds of 
the community, gathered during the year. The 
Lombards, indeed, -vvith the Italian instinct, 
decidedly preferred a single head, chosen for life ; 
and they favoured a general life tenure of aU 
offices. The Germans, again, upheld the plan of 
Waldo, that all offices should be terminaWe, and 
that there should be no single head, but several 
rectors. In this matter the two parties apparently 
agreed to differ, maintaining tneir oivn customs 
and recomizing the legitimacy of each others’ 
officers. But the unique feature is that the annual 
meeting had full powers, and actually exercised 
them in the appointment of all officers, in allotting 
to each member his work, and in determining its 
nature and sphere. To some extent this scheme 
influenced the Bohemian Brethren and the 
Moravian Anabaptists, though these bodies 
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adopted the Italian plan of a single head holding 
office for life. 

In 1527 an important conference was held at Angs- 
burg, when delegates from the ‘Brethren’ organized 
on new lines (Lindsay, Hist, of Beformation, 
Edinb. 1907, ii. 435). All the officers of all the 
congregations within a convenient district chose a 
committee of themselves to act for the group, and 
the committee chose a president. The districts 
associated on the same principle, and thus a 
pyramid of committees was erected. To these 
people, popularly known as ‘ Anabaptists,’ is 
therefore due not only the machinery of a single 
congregation, which was presently taken over by 
Calvin in his Institntio, and put in practice at 
Geneva, but also the machinery for an alliance of 
congregations, adopted in France during 1559, and 
in Scotland next year, and so well Icnown as the 
Presbyterian scheme. But the ‘Brethren’ had 
one feature which was dropped by the French, the 
Scots, and the_ Dutch — an order of evangelists 
whose business it was to travel and propagate the 
faith. It is not quite clear how these were 
appointed, or how their routes were determined — 
if, indeed, appointment and travelling were not 
spontaneous rather than systematic. And, although 
several conferences were held, the persecutions of 
the next few years were enough to disorganize any 
machinery. 

A year after the fall of Munster, an important 
meeting was held a few miles away at Bockholt, 
when the Anabaptists of Lower Germany and 
England re-organized and adopted the connexional 
plan (Barclay, Inner Life of me Religious Societies 
of the Commonwealth, 88). Each congregation sent 
delegates to an annual meeting, which stationed 
the ministers and arranged for the support of 
those who itinerated, besides aiding poor congre- 
gations and members. This system was developed 
in the Netherlands and up the Khine, and, though 
many divisions occurred, — into Mennonites, Water- 
landers, Doopsgezinden, Flemings, Old Flemings, 
Frisians, etc,, — yet each body field to the con- 
nexional type. As most of these Connexions held 
the doctrine of passive resistance, and objected 
to bearing arms or taking oaths, they found 
their position extremely awkward during the 
Napoleonic era ; and the renewed conscriptions of 
the last forty years have caused their practical 
disappearance from Europe, and their emigration 
to America (Barclay, op. cit. 243). In the New 
World may still be found the remnants of these 
ancient bodies, and of kindred organizations like 
the Schwenkfeldians, true to the connexional type 
in that the annual meeting governs ; but, as the 
numbers have greatly diminished, the vote is 
exercised not by officers alone, but by all male 
members. 

Kecurring to the Reformation period, we find 
forty churches in lAmbardy and Switzerland acting 
together; and a special convention was held at 
Venice in 1550 (Newman, JSwf. o/Anii-PcdoSapfisiw, 
Philad. 1896, pp. 327-9). The Waldensian plan 
so well knoira in the vicinity had been adopted in 
general outline, and the government lay in the 
hands of the itinerant preachers, who associated 
•with themselves candidates under training, and 
not only visited all the congregations, but also 
ordained the local ministers. These churches 
mostly adopted anti-Trinitarian -views, and were 
persecuted till they left the district; but many 
members went to Moravia and Poland, where they 
spread their tenets, so that the ‘ Socinians ’ were 
indebted to them for hints on ecclesiastical polity 
as well as on doctrine. 

The Reformed Churches took over from the 
Anabaptists the general scheme of organization, 
and especially the principle that, -whether in a 


smgle congregation or in a court supendsing 
several congregations, the power was vested 
entirely in the officers. Ordinary members might 
have a voice and vote in electing an elder, but his 
ordination rested -with the existing elders, who 
thus tended to become a self-perpetuating caste. 
Ruling elders were usually local, but preaching 
elders or ministers were liable to move ; in Germany 
and Scotland the authority of the State was inter- 
posed in various matters, extending occasionally to 
the location of a minister, and thus the autonomy 
of the Churches was crippled. Owing partly to 
the high educational qualifications of the Reformed 
ministry, and partly to general inertia, long tenure 
of a pastorate became customary, and thus one 
frequent feature of a Connexion was obscured. 
But in theory the whole spiritual government of 
a Presbyterian church resides -with the ordained 
members, and they have at least a veto on any 
increase of their number, or on the translation of 
any minister; nor is his personal preference a 
decisive factor any more than the wish of a single 
congregation. While these theories are still up- 
hela, the connexional element is not extruded, 
however little certain powers may be actually 
exercised. Yet there has been much specialization, 
so that ruling elders hardly rank themselves with 
ministers on the ground of their common ordina- 
tion; and their interests are so local that they 
hardly consider themselves a class apart from their 
fellow-members, with a corporate life of their oum ; 
still less do the officers as such pursue systematic- 
ally a policy of extension, a policy which seems 
closely linked with the \’igour of connexionalism. 

In England, voluntary sects were unable to 
organize till the general relaxation of government 
in 1640. Then the General Baptists, -who for 
thirty years had been in close contact with the 
Waterlanders of Amsterdam, entered on a -vigorous 
campaign of evangelism. As churches were gathered 
in different parts of the country, they were kept in 
touch, and the earliest minutes that survive testify 
to some plan of organization. Thus, thirty con- 
gregations in and near Leicestershire and Lincoln- 
shire sent delegates to a conference in 1651, which 
stated the faith and order which they held in 
common : in concise terms they set forth that 
gifted men are set apart for preaching, and are 
maintained by voluntary gifts. Five years later a 
‘ General Assembly ’ was field in London, attended 
by delegates from Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Bucks, 
N^orthants, and other parts. The constitution of 
the Assembly is not stated, but the minutes show 
two classes of superior officers : Elders are explicitly 
said to be local, bound to serve their o-wn congre- 
gations for life, and ha-ving no status in otlier 
congregations ; Messengers exercise a general 
superintendence over whole districts, but are 
forbidden to choose other Messengers without the 
unanimous consent of the Churches. The minutes 
are signed by ten Messengers and eight Elders 
(Brit. Sluseum, Add. MSS 36709). 

In 1678, Thomas Grantham published a folio on 
primitive Christianity, and, when expatiating on 
the officers of the Christian Church, he put in the 
forefront the Messengers or Apostles, whose per- 
manent functions were to succeed the original 
Apostles ‘as Travelling Ministers, to plant 
churches, and to settle those in order -who are 
as Sheep without a Shepherd.’ These, like the 
Bishops (or Elders) and Deacons, were to be elected 
by the free choice of the brotherhood and then 
ordained ; and it is expressly laid doivn that the 
power of ordination is not limited to those who 
-were already ordained, but is shared by all -who 
have received the gifts of God’s Holy SpinL 
Then, in discussing General Assembh'es, which 
wore proved to be Scriptural, and %vcre therefore 
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held regularly by the General Baptists, not only 
the Messengers and Elders who signed were 
admitted to the meetings, but also any gifted 
brethren who chose to attend. The office of 
Messenger was evidently regarded askance by 
some. So, from the analogy of Timothy and 
Titus, it was claimed by Grantham that, while 
they had a larger circuit, had business in many 

E laces, and so were greater servants than the 
xed ministers, yet they had no jurisdiction over 
other bishops (Grantham, Ancient Christian Re- 
ligion, 186). Then, in a special treatise, Grantham 
showed that the actual practice of the Brethren 
was to ‘send forth Men to act Authoritatively, 
both in preaching to the World, and setting things 
in order to remote Congregations, to exercise 
Discipline by Excommunication of Offenders and 
remitting the Penitent ; by ordaining them Elders, 
and dispensing to them the Holy Mysteries or 
Ordinances’ [qp. cit. 160). 

Grantham wrote on his OAvn authority only, but 
probably expressed the feeling of the Fen districts 
— Lincoln, Hunts, and Cambridge. In the same 
year a meeting of the General Baptists, near Bucks 
and Oxon, adopted a Confession, drawn up by 
Monk, another Messenger, in which Article xxxix. 
is very explicit : 

‘General Councils, or assemblies, consisting of bishops, 
elders, and brethren, of the several churches of Christ, and 
being legally convened, and met together out of all the 
churches, and the churches appearing there by their repre- 
sentatives, make but one Church, and have lawful right and 
suffrage in this general meeting or assembly, to act in the 
name of Christ, it being of Divine authority, and is the best 
means under heaven to preserve unity, to prevent heresy, and 
Euperlntendenoir among or in any congregation whatsoever 
within its own limits or jurisdiction,’ etc. 

In a long article, xxxi., ‘ Of Officers in the Church 
of Christ,’ we see a slight difference of opinion 
as to the power of ordination : 

The bishop or messenger is to ‘bo chosen thereunto by the 
common sulfrage of the Church, and solemnly set apart by 
fasting or prayer, with imposition of hands, by the bishops 
of the same function, ordinarily ; and those bishops, so ordained, 
have the government of those churches that had suffrage in 
their election, and no other ordinarily ; ns also to preach the 
word or gospel to the world, or unbelievers. And the particular 
pastor, or eider, in like manner is to he chosen by the 
common suffrage of the particular congregation, and ordained 
by the bishop or messenger God hath placed in the church he 
hath charge of,’ etc. (Hansard Knollys Society, Confessions of 
Faith. 169, leO). 

When after 1689 the organization comes into 
full light, and its records become continuous, 
we find not only this order of Messengers fully 
rooted in the esteem of the Connexion, but 
numerous Associations established, each of which 
was supposed to have one Messenger at least, 
while ail sent representatives to the General 
Assembly. As everything depended on voluntary 
consent, the choice of a new Messenger was a 
matter of careful negotiation between the Assembly 
and the Association concerned, usually extending 
over more than a year, and generally the consent 
was sought of the church where he was a member. 
Ordination was by authority of the Assembly, 
or of the Association concerned, and was usually 
performed by the existing Messengers. In practice 
the office was maintained by voluntary subscrip- 
tion, which, however, was not large enough to 
free the officer from the necessity of supporting 
himself, often by manual labour. The Messenger 
usually resided for life ivithin his district, and 
visitea all the churches there freely. The order 
was considered superior to the Eldership, both 
priority and presidency being conceded. But 
there are no signs that the Messengers ever met 
together apart from the Elders of local churches, 
or that they acted as a corporate body. The Elders 
were so far from any system of itinerancy, that 
in 1696 it was resolved that no Elder might 
leave his own people and be established as Elder 
over another people in another place (T. Goadhy, 


By-paths of Baptist History, London, 1871, p. 244). 
The funds of the Connexion were vested in lay 
trustees, on trusts so loosely expressed that the 
Messengers never tried to assert any legal claim 
to them. (The Minutes of Assembly are published 
hy the Baptist Historical Society.) 

Aa the Connexion lost vitality during the 18th 
cent., whole Associations ceased to meet, and 
therefore their Messengers died out, while the 
local churches, in many cases, asserted their inde- 
pendence. Then the foundation of the New Con- 
nexion of General Baptists effectually stopped the 
revival of the Old Connexion, and attracted some 
of its component parts. Yet, even at the present 
day, there are about a score of churches, unobtru- 
sively pursuing their way, with their Messengers, 
keeping up their General Assembly, and shelving 
still this primitive connexional system, though coin- 
pletely devoid of that which inspires it, the spirit 
of propagandism. 

In the 17th cent, this organization had been 
copied and developed by the Society of Friends, 
who were also in direct contact with the Dutch 
Mennonite 'Connexion (Barclay, op. cit. 342). 
While a group of local Friends formed a church 
for local purposes, the provision of evangelists was 
clearly beyond the power of such a group. At 
first George Fox organized, then associations of 
local churches recognized, ministers and certified 
them as fit to travel ; these then shared his re- 
sponsibUity, both gathering converts and organ- 
izing them into cMrches, even appointing the 
first Elders {ib. 388). By 1661 a regular Yearly 
Meeting was established in London for the whole 
Society (ib. 392). As custom became settled, it 
was agreed that the Travelling Ministers were ex 
officio members of this Yearly Meeting, and Fox 
even applied to them the term ‘ Apostles,’ which 
the General Baptists also had borrowed from 
Scripture. The other members were to be chosen 
by the quarterly meetings out of the local Elders, 
but these did not always sit with the ‘Public 
Labourers ’ (ib. 404). Tnese Travelling Ministers 
retained for themselves the right to organize and 
control their own work of evangelization, which 
fell entirely into their hands when Fox passed 
aivay. They met regularly on Monday and 
Sunday to arrange where they would preach; 
they discussed openings for new work, and the 
character of those who wished to be recognized as 
ministers, and they kept a roll of their o-wn mem- 
bership (ib. 381). 

The fervour of the age died doivn, and propa- 
gandism became of less importance, so that the 
Travelling Ministers lost their pre-eminence. In 
1735 the Yearly Meeting forbade their meet- 
ing to control its own membership, and within 
twenty years they were brought under the direc- 
tion of Mixed Meetings, in which the dominant 
element was a new kmd of Elder, whose main 
business was to administer, not to preach. Thus, 
with the cessation of evangelizing came the trans- 
formation from the connexional type in the Society. 
The pyramidal series of courts remains, but the 
Travelling Ministers now form a very small element 
in them, and in the Society. 

The general decay of the 18th cent, was met 
by the vigorous evangelism of Whitefield and 
Wesley; and, as crystallization took place, it 
was on the connexional system. In 1744 six 
clergymen and five lay preachers met, and traced 
the foundations of the Methodist polity forty 
years later, Wesley enrolled a deed in (Jhancery 
which settled the government of the Connexion, 
while in the same year a Conference at Baltimore 
organized the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America. The United Empire Loyalists laid the 
foundation of Methodism in Canada, while from 
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England other Methodists spread throughout the 
British dominions. Questions of Church polity, 
however, have been fiercely debated, and have led 
to many secessions in both England and America, 
which have only partially been offset by re- 
unions ; the very principle of these secessions calls 
in question the connexional scheme. As Wesley 
organized it, the body ■with supremo authority 
in spiritual matters was a Conference of a hundred 
ministers. These, however, he desired to act in 
harmony -with the whole number of mutually re- 
cognized ministers, and his wishes have invariably 
been respected. Thus all questions of doctrine, of 
discipline, and of ministerial standing and employ- 
ment, are settled by the ministers in full conclave. 
It was against the exclusion of other members 
that revolts chiefly occurred, and the resulting 
bodies, such as the Primitive Methodists and the 
United Methodists, temper their Conferences -with 
laymen in at least an equal proportion. Even 
the Wesleyan Methodists now have a Kepresenta- 
tive Conference, with equal numbers of ministers 
and laymen meeting first and dealing ivith all 
matters of policy and finance. But here it is to be 
noted that the trust deeds on which chapel pro- 
perty is held ensure that the enjoyment is secured 
to the ministers stationed by the Pastoral Con- 
ference. The Methodist Episcopal Churches have 
moved on similar lines ; out nere the bishops 
retain their exclusive powers, and when met as 
a body they define the duties of each member. 
While an mcreasing deference is paid to local 
udshes, the supreme author!^ technically resides 
in the Conference, and in England at least the 
Conferences regularly exercise their powers. The 
itinerant system is being encroached upon by 
the claims of central oflSces or by the new system 
of Central Missions, in which continuity of service 
is regarded as important. Wesley’s three year 
rule is also being relaxed, both in the parent body 
by ingenious constructions of the Deed Poll, and 
in the offshoots Iw open legislation. 

The title of ‘ Connexion ’ was adopted by other 
bodies, such as the Calvinistic Methodists of Wales, 
the Countess of Huntingdon’s chaplains, and the 
New Connexion of General Baptists. Historically 
these originated almost independently of one an- 
other and of other bodies, and in their gradual 
organization they have profited by the experi- 
ence of Methodists and Presbyterians, besides 
steadily rejecting the central feature of the ever- 
present Episcopal system ; thus they have given 
new extensions to the term 'Connexion.’ 

The Leicester preachers, who formed the nucleus 
of the New Connexion of General Baptists, had 
retained all power to themselves at first, and so 
had the Yorkshire preachers who joined ndth them ; 
but soon the local officers were associated, and, 
when negotiations were undertaken with the Lin- 
colnshire churches of the Old Connexion, they 
explicitly repudiated the office of Messenger as 
not of Divine institution, although they were ready 
to discuss its expediency. The first rules were 
drafted by ministers alone, who ad'vised^ that the 
Association should be open only to ministers and 
elders; but the separate churches made steady 
eflbrts to secure local control by the whole body 
of local members. Thus in 1817 their historian 
summed up to the effect that they were in their 
discipline strictly congregational, that each society 
allowed no foreign control even from its o^vn 
Conferences or Association, and that the rights of 
church memWs were sacred iigainst the encroach- 
ments of their O'wn officers (A. Taylor, Hist, of Eng. 
Gen. Baptists, Lond. 1818, ii. 468). In that ywr 
also the oasis of representation in the Association 
was settled on .such terms that the pastors were far 
jutnumbered by the lay delegates. Twenty years 


later a new constitution was drafted, but was 
carefully emended, to ensui'e the independence 
of the churches ; and the united action was reduced 
to the consideration of cases referred spontane- 
ously by Conferences, churches, or individuals, 
to the management of the academy and of some 
publications, to the conduct of home and foreign 
missions (J. H. Wood, Hist, of the Baptists, Lond. 
1847, p. 278). Even as regards the ministry, the 
advisory committee to report on applicants had 
equid numbers of laymen and ministers, while the 
ministers had no joint function peculiar to them- 
selves. When we note, also, the disappearance 
of any itinerant sj'stem, it will appear that the 
mere name of Connexion survived the reality in 
this case ; and since 1891, in order to establish 
more intimate relations with Baptists of another 
school, the meetings of the Association have been 
reduced to a mere formal gathering. 

Similarly, the Countess of Huntingdon’s Con- 
nexion has long ceased to show any connexional 
vitality, and the methods of its churches and 
ministers approximate to the Conmegationalists. 
In the Principality, however, the Calvinistic 
Methodists have moved the other way, as is 
shown in their adoption of the title ‘ Presbyterian 
Church of Wales ’ ; yet, while the ministers are 
ordained only with the approval of an Association, 
and have part of their tune claimed by the whole 
body rather than by the local congregation, there 
is a feature of Connexionalism stUl discernible. 

Many mission fields present good examples of 
connexional principles. Often the whole body of 
foreign workers are associated into a Synod or 
Conference, which reviews the progress of the 
band, decides on plans, and allots the individual 
members to their departments. Barely, indeed, 
do the native converts have any voice at all in 
such a meeting, though a native minister may 
have a seat in Conference as a worker. Some- 
times the decisions of the Conference are subject 
to review by a committee chosen by the subscribers 
who defray the expenses, and by this feature a 
special complication is introduced into the con- 
nexional machinery. This power oi the purse is 
one of the most important factors in the modifica- 
tion of Connexionalism. Not only may a committee 
sitting in Britain tend to regard the workers 
abroad rather in the light of civil servants, to 
be moved about at the will of an ecclesiastical 
Foreign Office; but also in home affairs a rich 
Methodist circuit often appears to obtain the 
particular ministers it wi^es, even against the 
apparent good of the whole Connexion. Yet this 
same power of the purse can manifestly be used to 
stereotype connexional methods in the drawing 
up of trust deeds, so that all ecclesiastical property, 
buildings and endowments alike, can be placed 
under the control of the Conference of workers, 
and not of local supporters. 

Another menace to Connexionalism, as to all 
other organizations, is the irrepressible ambition 
of some men to ■wield power. In the early days, 
an outside autocrat like Constantine was able to 
capture and transform the machinery of the 
Church. For many centuries within Christian 
circles, a steady claim to supremacy has been put 
forth from Rome by an oligmchy of Pope and 
cardinals, who have succeeded in rendering nearly 
every revival subservient to their concentrated 
rule. Nor is it needful to look outside connexional 
circles : the corps of ministers most readily 
arranges to perpetuate itself, excluding^ the mass 
of members from all direct influence ; it reaches 
out beyond the stationing and supervising of its 
o^wn members, to the control of all activity, on 
which it can at least interpose a veto. Such 
encroachments have more than once excited revolt. 
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and led to the formation of other bodies in which 
snch domination is expressly gnarded against. 
Within the body of active self-governing workers 
there has often arisen some commanding figure, 
whose actual influence extends far beyond the 
nominal position he holds ; but such a phenomenon 
is equally common under any system of manage- 
ment, and no such leader has proved able, or even 
desirous, to found a dynasty which may subvert 
the general principles. 

In estimating the permanence of the type, we 
have to bear in mind that details of organization 
are not prescribed in the New Testament, but a 
few principles are insisted upon as fundamental. 
None is more urgently reiterated than ; * All ye are 
brethren ; one is your Master, even the Christ.’ 
Again, the primary object of the Church is 
evangelization; Go everywhere, tell all peoples, 
enlist the converts, instruct them in the ways of 
Christ ; such are the purposes for which the 
Church was called into being. Propagandism and 
brotherhood are thus to be inwrought in any 
scheme. Now, as a matter of history, everj' 
great revival of religion has been marked by an 
appreciation of these elements, and has fashioned 
its machinery on somewhat connexional lines. 
True, the Franciscans were brought under the 
control of the Curia, but the very struggle against 
this, and the rapid degeneracy from the spirit 
of ]?rancis, show the natural relation of Con- 
nexionalism to these principles, so that the dis- 
appearance of the one imperils the existence of 
the other. Similarly the transformation of the 
connexional type among the old General Baptists 
and the Friends reflects the decay of the spirit 
of propaganda in those bodies. 13ut the ^eat 
Methodist Churches, with their firm grasp on the 
evangelistic purpose of their existence, and their 
warm fraternity, hold fast to the connexional 
system as the best embodiment of their principles. 
Aid whenever a revival takes place, even on 
a microscopic scale, it seems natural that those 
who are actively concerned shall meet simply as 
brethren to consult and arrange mutually as to 
the division of labour. 

Literature. — E. Hatch, Oraanization of the Early Christian 
Churches, London, 18SS : A. v. G. Allen, Christian Institu- 
tions, Edinburgh, 189S ; IC. Kautsky, Communism in Central 
Europe in the Time of the Reformation, London, 1897; R. 
Barclay, Inner Life of the Reliyious Societies of the Common- 
wealth^, London, 1877 ; T. Grantham, Christianismus Primi- 
tivus, or the Ancient Christian Religion, London, 1078 ; A. H. 
Newman, Manual of Church History, Philadelphia, 2 vols., 
1900-S; Consolidated Rules of the Primitive Methodist Con- 
nexion, London, 1902 ; Wesleyan Annual Minutes of Conference, 
London ; World Missionary Conference, ‘ The Church in the 
Mission Field,’ Edinburgh, 1910. W, T. WHITLEY. 

CONSANGUINITY. — By ‘consanguinity’ is 
meant blood-relationship, and more particularly, 
close blood-relationship. When we speak of a 
consanguineous union, we mean that the two organ- 
isms are near relatives ; when we speak of a high 
degree of consanguinity in a herd or in a com- 
munity, we mean that there has been much in- 
breeding or endogamy. It is desirable to know 
what the biological facts are in regard to the 
results of the sex-union of closely consanguineous 
organisms, but it must be admitted that clear-cut 
facts are few. It should also be noted that, as the 
range of living creatures expresses a very long 
gamut, we must be very careful in arguing from 
one level to another. What is normal and ap- 
parently wholesome at one grade of organization 
may not be desirable at another. 

It seems to have been securely established that 
some hermaphrodite animals habitually fertilize 
their own eggs. This autogamy has been proved 
in some tapeworms and flukes — not anspicious 
mustrations ; it seems sometimes to occur in the 
freshwater hydra and a few other free-living 


animals. There are numerous self-fertilizing 
flowers, though there is no case known where 
cross-fertilization is impossible. It may also be 
that one hermaphrodite liver-fluke sometimes 
inseminates another, so that the habitual autogamy 
may be interrupted. In the great majority of 
hermaphrodite animals, such as earthworms and 
snails, cross-fertilization is the invariable rule. It 
is also relevant to recall the fact that in many of 
the small Crustaceans, in many Kotifers, and in 
some insects, such as Aphides, there may be long- 
continued parthenogenesis — generation succeeding 
generation without loss of vitality, although the 
eggs develop without any fertilization. In some 
of the Eotifers the males are still undiscovered ; 
Reaumur kept Aphides breeding parthenoge- 
netically for over three years (50 consecutive 
generations), and Weismann kept females of a 
common water flea [Cypris reptans) breeding in 
the same way for eight years. This shows that 
at certain levels of organization a vigorous life 
may be kept up for many generations, not only 
without any introduction of ‘fresh blood,’ bat 
without the presence of any males. 

A number of careful experiments have been 
made on in-breeding, but there is imperative need 
for more. Weismann in-bred mice for twenty-nine 
generations, and his assistant Von Guaita continued 
the experiment for seven more generations, but 
the only notable general result was a reduction of 
the fertility by about thirty per cent. Some 
experimenters, such as Cranipe, iiave found that 
the in-breeding of rats resulted in disease and 
abnormality, but this was not obsen’able in the 
equally careful experiments of Ritzema-Bos. He 
in-bred rats for thirty generations ; for the first 
four year's (twenty generations) there was almost 
no reduction in fertility ; after that there was a 
very marked decrease of fertility, an increase in 
the rate of mortality, and a diminution of size. 
These and other experiments on mammals, though 
insufficient to be satisfactory as a basis for generadi- 
zation, suggest that very close in-breeding may be 
continued for many generations without any 
observable evil effects, and, on the other hand, that 
there are limits beyond which in-breeding becomes 
disadvantageous. It is certain that, if there be 
well-defined hereditary predisposition to disease in 
the stock, then in-breeding soon spells ruin. 

‘Extensive experiments by Castle and others 
[see Proc. Amur. Acad. xli. 731-786] on the in- 
breeding of the pomace-fly [Drosophila ampelophila) 
led to the general result that “ inbreeding probably 
reduces very slightly the productiveness of Droso- 
phila, but the productiveness may be fully main- 
tained under constant inbreeding (brother and 
sister) if selection be made from the more productive 
families ” ’ (J. A. Thomson, Heredity, 1908, p. 393). 

Some of the histories of domesticated breeds are 
so well recorded that they may be ranked as 
carefully-conducted experiments, and it seems that 
some very successful breeds of cattle — such as 
Polled Angus — ^have in their early stages of estab- 
lishment involved extremely close in-breeding. 
Wlien we examine the pedigree of famous buSs 
and stallions, we find in some cases an extra- 
ordinarily close consanguinity. Valuable results 
have often been attained bj' using the same stallion 
repeatedly on successive generations. 

^om breeding experiments four general results 
seem to be clear : (1) that progressive results have 
usually followed mating within a narrow range of 
relationship ; (2) that close in-breeding has a 
great utility in fixing characters or developing 
‘ prepotency ’ ; (3) that close in-breeding may go 
far without any injurious effect on physique ; and 
(4) that, if there be any morbid idiosyncrasy, close 
in-breeding tends to perpetuate and augment it. 
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Darwin paid much attention to the question of 
in-breeding (see Variation of Animals and Plants 
under Domestication \TuondLon, 1868j, etc.), and his 
general conclusions were : 

(1) ‘The consequences of close interbreeding carried on for 
too long a time ore, as is eenerallr believed, loss of size, 
constitutional vigour, and fertility, sometimes accompani^ by a 
tendency to malformation.’ (2) • The evil effects from close inter- 
breeding are difficult to detect, for they accumulate slowly and 
differ much in degree in different species, whilst the good effects 
which almost Invariably follow a cross are from the first 
manifest.’ (3) * It should, however, be clearly understood that 
the advantage of close interbreeding, ns far as the retention of 
character is concerned, is indisputable, and often outweighs 
the evil of a_ slight loss of constitutional vigour.’ 

From his researches on flowering plants, Darwin 
concluded that there was ‘something injurious’ 
connected wth_ self -fertilization; and although he 
came to recognize that self-fertilization was more 
frequent and more successful than he had at first 
believed, he adhered on the whole to the aphorism, 
‘Nature abhors perpetual self-fertilization.’ In 
his book on Cross and Self Fertilisation (1876), 
however, he says: ‘If the word “ perpetual ” had 
been omitted, the aphorism would have been false. 
As it stands, I believe that it is true, though 
perhaps rather too strongly expressed.’ The fact 
IS that self-fertilization in flowers is for the most 
part relatively, and not absolutely, injurious. 

In the present state of our knowledge, it seems 
fair to say that there is little biological evidence 
to show that there is anything necessarily dis- 
advantageous or dangerous in close consanguineous 
unions. These seem often to occur in nature in 
isolated and restricted areas, and they are frequent 


in successful breeding. It must be admitted that 
evu effects aomefimcs follow prolonged consan- 
guineous pairing in the artificial conditions of stock- 
breeding, but it must not be hastily inferred that 
these evil eflects are necessarily due to the consan- 
guinity. There may be persistence of unwhole- 
some conditions of life which have a cumulative 
evil efiect as generation succeeds generation, or 
there may be some organic taint in the early 
members of the stock which becomes aggravated, 
just as a desirable organic peculiarity may be 
enhanced. 

Bateson expresses the view of most biologists 
when he says : 

‘Ifc should perhaps be pointed out categorically that nothing 
in our present knowledge can be taken with any confidence as 
a reason for regarding consanguineous marriages as improper 
or specially dangerous. All that can bo said is that such 
marriages give extra chances of the appearances of recessive 
characteristics among the offspring. Some of these are doubt- 
less bad qualities, but we do not yet know that among the 
recessives there may not be valuable qualities also' (Mendel's 
Principles of Seredity, new ed., London, 1909, p. 228). 

When we take into account such evidence as 
there is from animals and from plants, and such 
studies as those of Huth {Marriage of Near Kin 
1887), and the instances and counter-instances of 
communities tvith a high dcCTee of consanguinity, 
we are led to the conclusion that the prejudices and 
laws of many peoples against the marriage of near 
kin rest on a basis not so much biological as social. 

See Marriage. 

Literature. — The literature has been given throughout the 
art., but see also under Karruge. 
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CONSCIENCE. — The term ‘conscience’ is de- 
rived from the Lat. conscientia, which meant origin- 
ally ‘joint Icnowledge,’ or the knowledge which we 
share with others. It soon came to denote, how- 
ever, what we mean by concomitant knowledge, 
that is, consciousness or self-consciousness, and 
only in later literature had it the meaning which 
we attach to ‘ conscience.’ Even then it was not 
exactly what we mean by it as the arbiter and 
motive power in right and wTong. The Greek 
equivalent of Lat. conscientia was eweldija-is. This 
was in use by Plato and the Stoics, and denoted 
joint knowledge, and rvith the Stoics it also denoted 
the knowledge of right and rvrong. _ In Cicero 
conscientia can often be translated indifferently 
‘ conscience ’ or ‘ consciousness.’ It is the same 
with the French term conscience. 

It is more distinctively in modem times that a 
radical difference is marked between the idea of 
consciousness and that of conscience. Conscious- 
ness with us is a purely intellectual function, a 
generic term for the phenomena of mind, or for 
that concomitant act of mind which Hamilton has 
well called the ‘ complement of the cognitive 
energies.’ ‘Conscience’ is a term with a moral 
import, though complicated with the intellectual, 
and implies an emotional content at the same time. 

‘ Consciousness ’ is thus a term for Psychology, and 
‘conscience’ one for Ethics, rvith the distinction, 
however, that consciousness is implied in the pro- 
blems of Ethics, while conscience is not necessarily 
so implied in those of Psychology. ‘Conscience’ 
is thus a name for the function of distinguishing 
between right and wrong, and of enforcing the one 
or preventing the other. The difference between 
the ancient and the modem conception of it is 
determined by the difference betvveen their ideas 
of morality, and may be said to reflect the whole 


Greek and Roman (W. H. S. JoNES), p. 37. 

J ewish (M. Gaster), p. 41. 
luslim (D. S. Margoliouth), p, 46, 

difierence between their etliical and religious 
civilizations. The morality of antiquity, in so far 
as it was a subject of reflexion, hardly got beyond 
the conception of pmdence— except, perhaps, with 
the Stoics. That of modem times involves the idea 
of duty or devotion to a law which may require sacri- 
fice, There is no doubt a perfect reconciliation 
between these two points of view when we come to 
make a concrete examination of the facts to which 
they are supposed to apply ; but in their abstract 
formuloe they seem opposed to each other. In its 
conception of rational conduct antiquity sacrificed 
a proximate to a remoter interest ; modem ideas 
assume to deny all interest or happiness, and to 
demand unswerving obedience to law. But when 
this is carefully scrutinized it often turns out to be 
a sacrifice of the interests of the present life to a 
remoter interest in a life to come. The Christian 
system was the oririnator of the phrases which 
came to express inflexible obedience to duty ; but 
this system was based on the immortality of the 
soul, and on the rewards and punishments appor- 
tioned to the nature of one’s conduct in this life. 
Hence, when its moral conceptions are subjected 
to analysis, they do not differ absolutely in kind 
from those of antiquity, but they take two worlds 
into account where the ancient took only one, 
namely, the present world. The difference,^ so far 
as it IS a difference, was between a materialistic 
and a spiritualistic view of the present life, and 
also between merely intelligent action and such 
action as involved duty with personal sacrifice. 

The difficulty of comparing our modem concep- 
tion of conscience with that of the ancients is 
apparent in the philosophy of Plato. Though he 
used the etymological equivalent of the modem 
term * conscience,’ this was not the term for one 
of the main functions of con.‘:cience with u.s. 
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‘Keason’ •was the function ■which did service for 
conscience, and even this ■was not the motive 
agency in the direction of the will, hut the guide 
for other influences. The myth of the chariot ■with 
the two steeds remesents Plato’s conception of the 
moral nature. Plato’s distinction ■^vas between 
‘rational’ and ‘irrational’ conduct, by ■which he 
meant the distinction between intelligent and 
ignorant conduct. Irrational action was under the 
influence of desire and passion, two unruly steeds 
which in their hehainour never looked before and 
after, hut rushed into action ■u’ithout delibera- 
tion or reflexion. Eeason was the charioteer whose 
function it was to direct these two steeds or im- 
pulses towards an end which represented know- 
ledge of what the subject does, instead of blind 
passion. In this conception, however, reason fur- 
nishes light but not power. The motive agency 
was in the desires and passions, and reason only 
gave counsel or directea them, ■without pro^viding 
any other end than these impulses offered. It took 
a more spiritual age to supply an end which ■was 
distinct from that of sense and passion, and so to 
modify the conception which gave rise to the more 
modem idea of conscience. The distinction between 
right and -uTong with Plato, and, for that matter, 
ivith all Greece, was that between the prudent and 
the impradent, between what was best for the 
indmdual and what ■was injurious to him, and the 
judge of this was intelligence, not conscience in 
our use of the temi. The nearest conception to 
ours was the Stoic obedience to law, a law too 
which sacrificed the impulses and started the 
reflective mind to^wards the later Christian doc- 
trine. But it was still an appeal to reason, and 
tried to reconcile its opposition to passion by insist- 
ing upon traditional ethics in details. But other 
Greek thinkers conceived reason as the director, 
not the commander, of the impulses, and so the 
Greek point of luew was not that of the supremacy 
of conscience, but the supremacy of reason, thus 
maldng prudence instead of law its standard of 
morality. The emotional element of conscience 
the ancients did not recognize. The influence 
which introduced this factor into the conception 
was partly the Christian idea of sacrifloe, and partly 
the idea of respect for an inner law of life and 
conduct, suggested by the Stoic ethics, and made 
efiective in tlie Christian system by the necessity 
of esche^wing politics. This conception was ex- 
plicitly formulated in later thought, and especially 
m the ethics of Immanuel Kant, as represented 
in his ‘ categorical imperative,’ an unbending 
sense of duty, regardless, in some thinkers, of 
aU consequences, and in others of pleasure and 
pain. Here it denotes not only the consciousness 
of moral distinctions, but also an impelling motive 
or influence towards the execution of the right and 
the evasion of the ■nuong. 

The Furies, or Erini/es (g.v.), are often regarded as mythologi- 
cal representations of the Greek idea of conscience. But this 
interpretation of them is due to certain analogies with the more 
modem conception of remorse as a punishment for sin inflicted 
by conscience on the transgressor. The Furies were not inner 
monitors, but external agencies punishing the individual for the 
violations of the moral law. Remorse is an inner punisher. In 
the rationalistic stage of Greek reflexion there ^\as a tendency 
on the part of some thinkers to rfve a subjective interpretation 
to the idea of the Erinyes^ but this never availed to suggest to 
them the modem idea of conscience as a distinct function of the 
mind. There was no tendency in Greek thought to combine 
the ideas of reason) self-consciousness, and penitence for sin so 
as to form the complex idea which has done so much service in 
modem times. Ihe consciousness of sin was not a character- 
istic of the Greek mind. 

It was the general character of Christianity that 
TOve rise to the new conception of conscience, and 
this was because it created a new morality. The 
Greek never got away from the secular view of 
things. "Wkatever his talk about the Divine, he 
asset Jhted it ■with the .'esthetic and political view 


of the world ; his ethical interests were confined to 
the present life and its joys. But Christianity 
extended the horizon of human hope beyond the 
present, and created the brotherhood of man, a new 
social feeling and interest. At the same time it 
brought a doctrine of personal salvation, based upon 
the idea that the present life was a probation for a 
better, and that man’s only hope of happiness in the 
next life was his conformity to duty here. With 
this new social ideal, the extension of man’s horizon 
of hope, and the strenuousness of his conception of 
duty and limited probation, the idea of morality 
was formed with a direct reference to a spiritual as 
opposed to a material or carnal world. Morality 
Avas conceived as possibly demanding a sacrifice 
of all that the Greek mind valued in life, namely, 
the world of sense, or the inteUectnal world of 
speculation — which ■was only the grosser sense-world 
a little refined. The transfer of happiness to a 
spiritual Avorld forced morality to neglect that end 
here, and gave a very abstract meaning to duty. 
It also laid so much stress on the moral la^w, and so 
little on mere intellectual cultoe, that morality 
became the important characteristic of the man 
who was to he saved ; that is to say, his morality 
and not his ■wisdom saved him. This, too, was 
the consequence of the democratic as opposed to 
the aristocratic vicAV of social relations involved. 
In aU, ho^wever, it substituted moral for intellec- 
tual virtues, and started civilization on a new 
tack, which was to make conscience more im- 
portant than culture, while it gave a larger con- 
tent to the conception of man’s moral nature. As 
conduct rather than knowledge came to he the 
condition of salvation, the idea of conscience took 
root as the most important part of man’s constitu- 
tion, and it Avas appealed to not only to secure 
indiAudnal salvation, hut also as the characteristic 
in man AA’hioh reflected his lineage Avith the Divine. 

The early Fathers defined conscience as the 
director of man’s spiritual nature, and the dis- 
tinguisher between right and Avrong. Apparently 
not until Descartes did it take on the special im- 
port of an inner facrdty to punish the soul for its 
sins. The function of remorse was recognized long 
before, but it took philosophic reflexion to intro- 
duce the idea into the scholastic conception of con- 
science. The same conception prevails in Spinoza. 
But this is entirely altered Avhen we come to Kant. 
He identifies conscience AA’ith the function of the 
‘categorical imperative,’ or sense of duty. Con- 
science, he says, is not the product of experience, 
but an inherited or original capacity of the soul, 
and is identical Avith the law of duty. This was 
equally a departure from the ancient idea that it 
was an intellectual function, and from the Cartesian 
idea that it Avas the after-emotion of the soul in 
regard to conduct. It AA’as not, with Kant, a 
faculty of judgment detennining means to end, or 
deciding Avhen any particular course Avas right or 
AVTong, hut the faculty AA’hich impelled the right 
attitude of mind toAvards any course Avhich the judg- 
ment made right or Avrong. The consequence was 
that conscience was conA’ertihle AAdth the inner sense 
of duty or the compulsory nat^ure of the moral laAA’. 

Bishop Butler’s ausav preceded that of Kant 
historically, hut was much the same as that of the 
great German. It did not have the same develop- 
ment, hut it reflected the logical consequence of 
the age toAvard this aucav. Butler expounds his 
conception of conscience in liis Sermons, Ai'liich are 
an analysis of human nature. There is a tendency 
to emphasize the emotional element, but the intel- 
lectual is admitted as essential to it. He says : 

‘ There is a principle of reflection in men, by which they dis- 
tinguish between, approve and disapprove Uieir own actions. 
We arc plainly constituted such sort of creatures as to reflect 
upon our own nature. The mind can take a view of what passes 
within itself, its propensions, aversions, passions, affections, as 
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reg)ectinE such objects, and in such degrees ; and of the several 
actions consequent thereupon. In this survej' it approves of 
one, disapproves of another, and toivards a third Is affected in 
neither of these ways, but is quite indifferent. This prindple 
in man, by which he approves or disapproves his heart, temper 
and actions, is conscience ’ (Serm. i. § 7f.). 

He is careful subsequently to insist that the 
function involves ‘reflexion,’ and distinguishes it 
from the appetencies or natural aflections, as the 
agency which can rive their promptings stability 
and rationality. The conception at this point 
takes_ on some resemblance to that of Plato, ivith 
additions from the course of Christian develop- 
ment. But in completing his conception of it he 
assigns a supremacy to conscience which is based 
not on its power but on its right to prior judg- 
ment in questions of right and wrong. 

‘Thus,’ he says, ‘that pnnciple, by which we survey, and 
either approve or disapprove our own heart, temper, ond actions, 
IS not only to be considered as what is in its turn to have some 
influence ; which ma^ be said of every passion, of the lowest 
appetites: but likewise as being superior; as from its very 
nature manifestly claiming superiority over all others — ^inso- 
much that J'ou cannot form a notion of this faculty, conscience, 
witliout taking in judgment, direction, superintendency. This 
is a constituent part of the idea, that is, of the faoul^ itself : 
and, to preside and govern, from the very economy and con- 
stitution of man, belongs to it. Had it strength, as it has 
right; had it power, as it has manifest authority; it would 
absolutely govern the world ' (Serm. ii. § 19). 

In respect of the idea of authority, this view is 
strikingly like that of Kant, hut it contains an 
element of judgment and emotional attitude after 
the act which does not appear to make a part of 
Kant’s conception. Kant starts with a law of 
rational action which is to hold good for aU rational 
beings, and makes this an imperative duty which 
is to regulate conduct without regard to con- 
sequences or external relations and conditions. 
External deeds are -with him neither good nor bad. 
The only good or bad thing in the world is a good 
or bad wul, and any will governed by the ‘cate- 
gorical imperative,’ or sense of duty, is moral, 
regardless of what the external act is. One does 
not need to know the means to an end or to reflect 
on consequences in order to be virtuous in this 
conception. Neither the amount of intelligence or 
wisdom nor the after-emotional effects of approval 
or disapproval have anything to do with virtue, but 
only the right attitude of the wiU and reverence 
for the law. The motive or mere sense of duty 
was sufficient to determine the whole character of 
conduct, and this motive constituted the nature of 
conscience. 

Both these schools or tendencies resulted in the 
conception that conscience is a simple and unique 
faculty of the mind. This was especially indicated 
in the simplicity of its function in the Kantian 
system, and in tJie view that it was not a product 
of experience, and with the English thinkers it was 
further favoured by the emphasis placed^ upon its 
presence in man as an evidence of the Divine. The 
Kantian argument for immortality and tye exist- 
ence of God pointed in a similar direction, as it 
rested on the moral nature of man. Both schools 
treated conscience as an implanted power and 
not the result of e.xperience, and accordingly their 
conception came into conflict with the_ implica- 
tions of the doctrine of evolution. This tlieory 
attempted to derive conscience from various ele- 
ments in man’s social nature, and refused to regard 
it as an implanted and unique faculty of the mind. 
The controversy between the two schools was made 
dear by the relation of the idea of conscience to 
the theistic interpretation of the cosmos. The last 
resource of the theologian for the proof of a Divine 
existence had been the unique and moral character 
of conscience. Evolution had assumed that it had 
proved its claims in all other matters, and was 
reluctant to make an exception of conscience. It 
was only natural that it should so treat the 
question, and it was unfortunate for the theistic 


view of things that it seemed to stake its claims 
on tye mtegrity of its argument regarding the 
origin of conscience. 

Ibis controversy, however, is not the best setting 
for the consideration of conscience. We should 
first see what we think it is as a fact, and we can 
then discuss its origin. The tendency since the rise 
of the controversy has been to consider conscience 
not as a unique or simple faculty, but as a com- 
plexus of mental phenomena organized with refer- 
ence to moral ends. Instead of being made a separ- 
ate faculty — the ‘ faculty ’ Psychology having been 
abandoned— it is considered as the mind occupied 
loith moral phenomena. This enables us to conceive 
it as the organization of all that intelligence and 
feeling which are connected irith the actions called 
moral or immoral. There was an approximation 
to this view in the conception of Butler, Wt it 
was concealed by the prevailing interest in other 
g^uestions. But, taking conscience as a complex 
instead of a simple function, the present ivriter 
would recognize three general elements in it: 
(1) The intellectual or cognitive element, which is 
concerned with the perception of the means to 
ends, and the fact of some end which we agree to 
call the good as distinct from the merely true. 
Other mental functions are called in to estimate 
what shall be the good as distinct from the true, 
but the intellectual judgment and perceptions are 
involved in determining both the fact of this ideal 
and the necessary means to its realization, and on 
these means rests a part of the judgment of right 
and wrong. In fact, right and ivrong hardly have 
any meanii^ wathout this conception of means to 
ends. (2) The emotional element, which is prim- 
arily the valuation of facts and things in relation 
to our ivelfare, whether they represent retrospective 
or prospective feelings. Hence they divide into what 
we slicill call the Judicial and the legislative feel- 
ings. The judicial feeling represents the approval 
I or disapproval of self or actions in their relation to 
the moral law. The legislative feeling is the sense 
■ of duty, or ‘categorical imperative,’ and commands 
obedience as the retrospective feelings pMs judg- 
ment on acts already done. (3) The desiderative 
element, or that mental state which may be called 
reverence, good-will, or conscientiousness, and is re- 
presentative of respect for law, ivhere the sense of 
duty represents a sense of compulsion often against 
the desires. The highest condition of conscience 
is that in which respect for law is substituted for 
the imperative which feels a struggle against 
natural desire. 

These various elements will include all the 
social instincts which figure so prominently in the 
theories of Darwin and Spencer and the evolu- 
tionists generally. The important point, however, 
is that they show the moral nature or conscience 
to be complex and not simple. The view solves 
some perplexities in the evolutionist controversy. 
The difficulty proposed by the older view, in it.= 
effort to utilize the distinction between man and 
the animal in respect of morality, was that evolu- 
tion could not account for this new increment in the 
process of creating man, and that, since it was not 
derived from anything like it in previous organic 
life from which man was supposed to be developed 
physically, a special creative act was necessa^ to 
account for it in man. But with tlie analysis of 
conscience into elements which may be found in 
all consciousness, animal or otherwise, we may 
suppose that the process of evolution hM only 
organized or consolidated elements othenvise 
separate into a systematic tendency to act in the 
direction we call conscience. In this manne w- 
may admit the uniqueness of ^the function, and so 
its distinction from animal life, while wij at the 
same time accept the evolution, if not of the ele- 
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ments, certainly of the organic whole for which 
the term stands. The distinction as a whole be- 
tween man and animal is preserved, while the 
identity of their elements is maintained, evolution 
being formative, not creative. 

The conseqnence of this view is that conscience 
is no more simple than the aesthetic faculty or any 
other function of the mind. It receives a distinct 
name merely because of the importance attaching 
to certain fixed relations between men and their 
conduct. AU the functions of the mind are em- 
ployed in the determination of action, and it seems 
simple only because we are in the habit of seizing 
some one particular mark in the whole for denomi- 
nating the process ; and, in any case in which a 
single term is used to denominate a fact, a natural 
tendency arises to consider that fact a simple one. 
But in matters of moral character there are many 
mental states and many external relations involved, 
and so long as conscience is a term to denote the 
moral nature it must include all these factors. 

The problem, however, of its origin is not so 
important as its validilw as a function of mind. 
The perplexity created by the controversy of the 
religious mind with the evolutionist was caused by 
the original conception that its meaning and value 
as a function of mind depended on its origin. The 
assumption was that, unless it had a Diidne origin, 
its authority was impaired. In other words, its 
vali^ty was made to depend on its creative origin 
instead of upon its judgment of facts. The con- 
sequence was that evolution only enforced the 
conclusion which the theist admitted hypothetic- 
ally. But once realize, as we do in all other 
scientific and philosophic problems, that historical 
origin does not determine validity, and the author- 
ity of conscience iidll depend on the same criteria 
as those which determine ordinary truths, and not 
upon any contingency of its remote source, whether 
it be a simple or a complex faculty. "We do not 
make any other scientific truth depend on the cause 
of its ongin but upon its confonnity to facts and 
the law of things. It must be the same iiuth the 
dictates of conscience. They are valid or invalid 
irrespective of the mode of their origin, and because 
of their relation to the welfare of the individual. 

Literaturk. — L. Stephen, Science of Ethics, Lend. 1882, oh. 
viii. ; T. H. Green, Proleg. to Ethics, Os!. 1883, bk. n. oh. v., 
and bk. w. oh. i. ; I. A. Domer, Chr. Ethics (Eng. tr. 1887), 
pt. I. oh. iii. 2nd div. 2nd sect, ; H. Paulsen, Syst. of Ethics 
(Eng. tr. 1899), bk. n. eh. vi. ; see also Butler, Sermons, ed. 
W. E. Gladstone, 0x1. 1890 ; Darwin, Descent of llan, liond. 
1871 ; and H. Spencer, Principles of Ethics, Lond, 1893. 

James H. Hyslop. 

CONSCIENCE (Babylonian). — ^As is indicated 
in the art. Confession (vol. iii. p. 825), the Assyro- 
Babylonians felt strongly the consciousness of the 
commission of sin and wrongdoing, and herein the 
idea of conscience appears plainly, and must have 
presented itself with all its force to their minds. 
Confession of sin, in fact, can exist in all sincerity 
only when conscienee speaks to a man, and tells 
him that he is in fault — ^when, 

‘ Sitting in lamentation. 

In biiter rautterings and pain of heart. 

In eiil weeping, in evil lamentation. 

He mourns like a dove ; tearfully night and day, 

To his merciful god like an ox he lou’s, (and) 

Bitter lamentation he constantly makes.’ i 
• The Assyr.-Bab. conception of sin, however, 
differed from that prevailing in a Christian com- 
munity, as the failings of a religious man belong- 
ing to tliose ancient nationalities might be due to 
causes over which he bad no control — the effects of 
the actions of evil spirits, or the ritual uncleanness 
brought about by acts of forgetfulness or by the 
effects of illness. The disadvantage arising from 
this consisted in the disfavour of the gods, or of 
the king as the gods’ representative, and there 
was a desire to avoid such disfavour in future by 
1 irATiv.Spl. 26, 60 ff. 
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refraining from the commission of the misdeeds 
which brought it about. This, though not the 
Christian idea of conscience (including, as it does, 
the feeling of remorse), may have tended to bring 
about the frame of mind which we understand 
thereby, or something akin to it. 

An excellent example of the heart-searchings 
of the Babylonians and their remorse of con- 
science is given by the 2nd tablet of the Surpu- 
series. Here the afflicted man has not only to ask 
himself whether he has committed the sins of 
blasphemy, uncleanness, bribery (?) to thwart the 
ends of justice, used false balances, removed his 
neighbour’s landmark, etc., but must also put to 
himself searching questions as to whether he has 
separated father and son (or other near relatives), 
refrained from freeing the captive, failed to enable 
the imprisoned to see the light of day, whelker, 
being ‘ upright of mouth,’ his heart was neverthe- 
less faithless, and whether, while saying ‘ Yes ’ 
with his month, ‘ No ’ was in his heart.^ As these 
queries run to about 80 lines, it -will easily be 
recognized that the Babylonian, in his conscien- 
tiousness, was exceedingly thorough. 

In fact, we may, perhaps, see in the last of the 
following lines something expressing the idea 
which the word ‘ conscienee ’ contains : 

* On account of his eye, which is filled with tears, [accept thou 
his) lamentation ; 

On account of his troubled face, [accept thou his] lamenta- 
tion; 

On account of his mind (?), from which tears depart not, 
(accept thou his] lamentation ; 

On account of his lips, on which a bridle is placed, [accept 
thou his] lamentation ; 3 

On account of his hands, which rest spread abroad, [accept 
thou his] lamentation ; 

On account of his breast, which complains like a resounding 
flute, [accept thou his] lamentation.’ 3 

In this extract the breast, the seat of the feel- 
ings, may be regarded as the inner conscience 
of a man, and as practically synonymous with the 
heart, when used in the same sense. In the Laws 
of Hammurabi, the person who had a complaint to 
malce was recommended to go before Merodach 
and Zgrpanitum in prayer, ‘wnth perfection of 
heart’ ‘Perfection of heart’ would, therefore, 
seem to have been an expression equivalent to 
freedom from the consciousness of sin — a clear 
conscience. In the fullest sense of the words, 
therefore, the great gods of Babylonia exacted, 
for their favour, not only that rectitude in the 
sight of the world which every right-minded per- 
son desires, but also a good conscience, such as 
would urge one to repentance, contrition, recon- 
ciliation, and restitution when the interests of his 
fellow-men w’ere involved. 

Numerous inscriptions, mostly of the nature of 
penitential psalms and litanies, might be quoted 
m illustration of the above, but very little fresh 
information is to be obtained from them.* Their 
cumulative evidence, hoivever, shows the Baby- 
lonians in a most favourable light, notwithstand- 
ing that the objects of their worship were the gods 
and goddesses of their national pantheon. Ke- 
ligious in the extreme, the constant aim of the 
believer among them was a clear conscience, ivith- 
out which there was no hope of happiness, but, on 
the contrary, pain and grief in this world, and, to 
all appearance, separation in the world to come 
from the deity whom they worshipped. 

Litehaturs. — ^T hia is given in the notes. 

T. G. Pinches. 

1 Zimmern, Beitr. zur Kenntnis der hob, Rel.. LeipziEr, 1806, 

pp. a-7. » r b» » 

2 Sumerian ; Sumdum sikur-e Suhbdta ira- . . . ; Bahylonian : 
Ina Sapti-^ Sa lagaa nadd [bikit-su IwS ?J. 

Haupt, Xl-X'arf. u. sterner. J^eilschn/ttexie, Leipzig, 1831, no. 
19, ’men additions. The text being imperfect, the above render- 
ing IS given with reserve. For a rendering without the additions, 
lS-16 p. 81, lines 

4 See Jastrow, op. eit. iL 1-137 (‘ Klagelieder und Bussgebete *X 
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CONSCIENCE (Egyptian). — The actual word 
‘ conscience ’ does not occur in the indexes of 
Egyptological works— which is a priori a signifi- 
cant fact. For not only must we suppose that the 
word has no exact equivalent in the Egyptian 
vocabulary (any more than have the terms 'sanc- 
tion,’ ‘morality,’ ‘remorse,’ etc.), but we must 
also conclude that the literature of ancient Egypt 
has nothing to say on the subject. Of course, we 
find numerous writings on propriety, on duty, on 
everything connected with the vast domain of 
ethics in general ; but there is nothing that bears 
directly upon the phenomena of conscience in 
themselves. Since, on the other hand, we still 
find most delicate manifestations of what we 
might call an organized conscience in Egypt, in 
its literature and religious works, we must pre- 
sume that the Egyptians had quite a different 
conception of conscience from onrs for both of the 
senses in which the word is used to-day. Psycho- 
logically, they connected it with very difierent 
phenomena, and with methods of perception of 
the ‘ego’ which are no longer ours. Morally, 
conscience was regarded as playing a part in con- 
cepts grouped in a difierent way from that followed 
by our method. Or, rather, Egyptian thought 
arranged the operations of the moral conscience 
in separate and independent categories, whereas 
we make them a unity. It would take too long 
to investigate whether this fact is due to the 
general inability of the Egyptians to make abs- 
tract definitions, or, on the other hand, to the 
method whereby Egyptian intellectual civilization 
originally formed the foundations of its know- 
ledge. The latter is probably the more correct 
view. 

These radical differences of terminology explain, 
at any rate, why the question has never yet been 
entered into in modem works of Egyptology. 
These speak very often of the moral culture of 
Egj'pt, but never of its conscience or of the pos- , 
sible formation of the same (the work of Flinders j 
Petrie, Religion and Conscience, is the only ex- j 
ception at present; but note also the restriction 
made in the Literature at the end of this 
article). In fact, the complete absence in ancient 
Egypt of definition or treatment of the subject 
forces us to a long process of reconstruction of the 
Egyptian conscience by means of the direct study 
of whatever implicit manifestations of conscience 
can be seen in the whole collection of Egyptian 
writings. Thus, inscriptions such as a pra,yer, a 
hymn, a biography, or a copy of a deed of division 
or a lawsuit ; ortestamentary or epistolary papyri ; 
or even magical incantations may supply a, detail 
here or there ; and the sum of such contributions 
may gradually make it possible to reach a know- 
ledge of Egyptian conscience. This study is neces- 
sarily a very intricate one ; but it is indispensable 
for our ultimate understanding of the duties and 
divisions of Egyptian morality, of which so much 
has been said. What follows cannot be any more 
than a first attempt, of provisional character. 

It is a common thing to read that the Egyptians 
‘ had a conscience superior to that of the other 
peoples of classic antiquity.’ Such an expression 
& ambiguous. Its actual meaning, as Petrie rightly 
notes (op. cit, 86), must be that the theoretical 
standard were nowhere so well defined and ap- 
parently so high as in Egypt. The Madual de. 
velopment of these standards can be followed in a 
long historical series of documents.^ But the 


1 Especially If we use documents very much ncclectcd as a 
rule such as; the ‘Negative Confession' of the Kqman era; 
the ’‘Duties of the Governor’ (Eekhmara inscription), and, 
trenerally, the biographies of the first meban empi^ 
Hitherto we have made too exclusive a use of the cclchrafcea 
S. 0 ^. of the Book of the Dead and of the ‘T^tises on 
wisdoin ’ (Inaccurately * Treatises on Morality *)■ 


study of this evolution constitutes an inquiry 
which belongs to moral and social history. It 
amounts, in short, to an attempt to disentangle 
the notion of the co-ordinate moral system, with 
its sanctions and its more or less successful 
attempts at a codification of duties— the whole 
being organized on the standards of which we have 
just spoken. An investigation of this nature must 
he accompanied by that of the word ‘ duty,’ be- 
cause it is connected logically with the conception 
of moral obligation, and mth the various ques- 
tions attached thereto (nature of duty, categories, 
origins, sanctions, etc.). This has been the^treat- 
ment followed in almost all the works occupied 
with the word ‘ conscience ’ in general. 

It _ appears, then, to have been a mistake to study the 
‘ duties ’ of Egyptian morality in connexion with consoienoe, 
as Petrie has done (op. cit.) ; and an examination of his work 
shows precisely that, among the hundreds of obligations and 
prohibitions figuring among the duties, the majority (food 
tabus, ritual and sexual tabus, etc.) arise from sources quite 
apart from the true domain of conscience. 

We must, consequently, occupy ourselves ex- 
clusively ^vith the phenomenon ‘ conscience ’ con- 
sidered by itself, t.e. that immediate intuition of 
good and bad, that inward feeling, instinctive 
(from its appearing innate), which shows itself 
contemporaneously with an action. There is in it 
a quasi-spontaneous disposition of the mind to 
make the judgment (which it forms on actions 
and intentions) suhordmate to an idea that appears 
to he sui generis. 

Applying as it does to a dead race, and to a race 
which has left no didactic matter of its own on the 
subject, our study must be cautious, and should 
begin by limiting our field of inquiry as much as 
possible. Thus we must dismiss as too wide the 
definition that ‘ conscience is the mass of intui- 
tions as to what is good or bad, because an ap- 

E arent intuition may he an acquisition that has 
ecome so rapid by force of habit that it seems 
instinctive (either by individual education or by 
hereditary transmission of the tendency). This 
suggests the subject of physical movements [e.g. 
‘struggling’ movements) which seem instinctive, 
hut are not necessarily innate. Petrie (op. cit. 92) 
shows very clearly that similarly the body of in- 
tuitions which we call conscience is the accumu- 
lated heritage of centuries. Not one of the ap- 
parent ‘ intuitions ’ brought to light by Egyptian 
writings can he classed with any degree of cer- 
tainty among the primordial phenomena. They 
must be stnmed as one of the fundamental ele- 
ments of a social morality composed of all the 
individual consciences brought together, and it 
belongs to ethics to investigate how heredity has 
impressed them little by little until they have 
the force of instinct (of. A. Leroy, Religion des 
primitifs, Paris, 1909, p. 211). 

Thus limited, the question comes to be whether 
there is in the body of Egyptian literature a 
means of defining the initial element (we must 
avoid the words ‘ innate ’ and ‘ acquired ’), or the 
earliest possible elements from which the Egyptian 
moral conscience seems to proceed.^ In a question 
of this type, if we do not want it to extend in- 
definitely, it is a good method of procedure to 
apply to Egypt the principal theories^ relating to 
the origin of conscience among primitive peoples, 
and to investigate whether what we know o) 
Egyptian religion and ethics agrees with them. 

At the very outset, it seems certain that the 
Egyptian conscience cannot be brought into con- 
nexion with the Divine world ol the nation. The 
literary expressions employed in the question as 
to ‘ whether conscience is the herald of the Law- 
giver or the Lawgiver Himself ’ have no precise 
meaning here. If we can prove that social 
morality is the product of the body of indiridua) 
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consciences, and show the initial separateness of 
morality and any given religious system, _we see 
that this separation naturally affects the origin of 
conscience. Now this separation of morality from 
religious beliefs has been attempted time after 
time, since Tylor, in all the reli^ons of uncivil- 
ized or semi-civilized peoples. But nowhere is 
this phenomenon more scientifically clear than in 
Egypt, where, from the time of the pre-historic 
texts of the Funerary Books to the Roman Em- 
pire, the accession of the gods to the domain of 
morality was a slow process. Right down to 
near the latter period, Osiris was almost the only 
god connected with a moral idea (Ptah of Memphis 
is perhaps an exception, if we judge by the latest 
discoveries, in his temples, of stelae to the name 
of ‘Ptah who hears the plaint of the wretched’ 
[cf. Petrie, Memphis, i., Bond. 1908, p. 17 ff.]). 
The other gods neither prescribed nor taught any- 
thing of morality. They only punished those who 
did them wrong, and blessed their benefactors. It 
may even be remarked, as one of the strongest 
characteristics of Egyptian religions, that this 
neutrality of the gods persists throughout the 
whole domain of ethics. 

The systems which base conscience on ‘sym- 
pathy ’ seem incapable of explaining its manifesta- 
tions in Egypt. Not one of the texts of the 
monuments, e.g., or of the moral or popular litera- 
ture, makes any mention of, or even allusion to, 
anything of the nature of the Shinto doctrine of 
hami. In Egypt, ‘ to follow the dictates of the 
heart ’ would lead to very diflTerent results from 
those of a fundamental concept that ‘the heart 
is good.’ On the contrary, the total impression 
given by Egjmtian writings may be summed up 
in two remarks which do not favour this system. 
(1) We find a great lack of those ideas which are 
often regarded as indications of the ‘ sympathetic * 
origm of conscience. These are the feelings which 
are usually q^ualified with ‘ temporary sanction,’ 
and are called the pleasure and joy of doing good, 
and the remorse, regret, and repentance for evil- 
doing. Inversely, certain chairs of the Pyra- 
mids and the Book of the Bead, and certain 
reflexions of the popular tales, ofier lamentable 
analogies, in point of ‘ sympathy,’ with the present 
mental status of the very lowest races among those 
studied in the Congo (cf. Notes sur la viefamiliale 
et juridique de quelques populations au Congo 
Beige, ser. iii. fasc. i. [Brussels, 1909]). (2) The 
study of ‘sanctions’ properly so called (of very 
difierent kinds, of course) reveals an organisation 
(i.e. a formation) which shows its connexion with 
fundamental elements that are quite difierent, 
and perhaps even totally opposite. 

The history ot this will be examined elsewhere (see Ethics). 
Here, however, we should note this tangle — at first sight 
inexmcable — of the most various fundamental sanctions. The 
lowest of these are based on violation of ‘ tabus,’ and have no 
possible connexion with any moral action whatever ; the others 
shoa- themselves as consequences, conceived from a utilitarian 
point of view (and recognized as such by experience), of in- 
coherent series of actions which are not arranged in any kind 
of rational groups. We see this in the absolute and persistent 
inability of the Egyptians to compose any kind of reasonable 
list of sanctions. All that we flnd.(Treatises on Wisdom, Book 
of the Dead, Maxims, Proverbs, Instructions, etc.) are lists 
formed in reference, not to classes of duties, but to the indi- 
viduals or forces whence these sanctions proceed : the gods, 
chiefs, the dead, the family. Sometimes, indeed, there is a 
suggestion of the motives of command or prohibition. But 
then we_ find a vast confusion : the career, renown, long life, 
the gratitude of men, business gains and losses, eschatological 
.conditions, reciprocity, etc. Few documentary sources give 
the idea of a moral conscience with any other basis better 
than that of * innate goodness’ or ‘ sympathy.’ 

The innate appreciation of right and wrong, 
which many regard as the irreducible, constitu- 
tive element of the moral conscience, seems at 
first sight a good theory for Egypt. There is prob- 
ably no other ancient literature so impregnated 


with ideas of right and justice. Discourses like 
the one supposed to be addressed by the king to 
his vizier on the duties of the guardians of justice 
(cf. Newberry, Behhmara, Lend. 1900, p. 33), the 
statements of ch. exxv. of the Book of the Dead, 
and especially the constant references of the bio- 
graphical inscriptions to equity and hatred of 
wrong in all its moral and social forms, would 
seem to picture the very inmost menti state 
of the race. A critical examination of the texts, 
however, makes this tempting hypothesis un- 
tenable. In eschatology, we fiud that the idea 
of ‘ retribution ’ or that lofty idea of the ‘ average 
of years of good fortune’ (cf. Griffith, Stories of 
the High Priests, Oxford, 1900, pp. 41-66) is of very 
late appearance, and the most perfect injustice 
preceded it, for— as has been noticed — the famous 
‘ Negative Confession ’ confines itself to a magical 
affirmation without proofs. Finally, the moral 
concept which it supposes in relation to the actions 
of this life is not ancient in respect of its in- 
sertion in the Book of the Dead ; there is no 
getting over the plain fact that, while we have 
for several years been in possession of about two 
hundred specimens of the Book of the Dead of 
earlier date than the XVIIIth dynasty, we have 
not one containing a single line of the only moral 
chapter of this literature. It is the same with the 
ordinary inscriptions, where the development can 
be followed from the mastabas of the IVtn dynasty. 
Right and wrong do not appear at first except in 
the form of affirmations of the lawful ownership 
of various goods, or the absence of wrong done to 
those things of which the deceased has need — which 
is quite a difierent thing. Even reducing it to its 
humblest form (as conceded, e.g., by R^ville, Pro- 
Ugomine^, Paris, 1881_, p. 276), we cannot reach the 
evidence of a primordi^, irreducible element, con- 
sisting of an innate feeling of right, for any one 
of the ancient Egyptian cases. On the other hand, 
it is not easy to find satisfaction in a system like 
that taken up lately by Leroy [op. cit. 205),_ which 
posits at the outset an irreducible innate idea of 
right, while admitting the infinite and contra- 
dictory variety of practical applications. It is an 
evident paralogy to make, from the establishment 
of a connexion by mental operation, an entity 
existing by itself. The philological examination 
of the texts that one would apply to this special 
exposition might arrive some time at the evidence 
of the primitive confusion of the notions of good- 
ness and utility, but never at an abstract concep- 
tion of right ; such a process would lead rather to 
conclusions remarkably like that suggested by 
the examination of the moral ideas of the races 
recently examined in Equatorial Africa, in the 
basin of the Congo, or in British East Africa. 

Petrie’s conclusion is the theory of utility brought 
to perfection by heredity [op. cit. 88). 

His views may be summed up as follows : The conscious idea 
of right and wrong conforms at its basis with what is useful 
or the reverse for the communi^. Passing centuries have 
gradually done away with this idea, and have imposed on the 
mdividual, and thereafter on his descendants, respect for it (if 
not intelligence) ; so that his manner of appreciating it has, 
like hereditary movements, become instinctive. In fact, the 
primitive reasoning of the ancestor has been transmitted to 
Ids posteritj" in the form of propensities to conscience. 

This theory of Petrie’s is a remodelled form, to suit Egypt, 
of the conception that we find elsewhere in all sorts of 
analogous forms : e.g. • le prteepte derient axiomatique dans la 
conscience par h6r4ditS ’ (R4ville, op. cit. 276); or the elementary 

F rinciples are ‘Tutiliti, Topinion, les sentiments affectifs, 
h4rMit4' (G. Le Bon, Premibres civilisations, cd. 1905, p. 95), 
etc. The whole idea seems well adapted to the Egyptian world. 
BO well organized in all its workings for social co-operation and 
utility. 

But this is a narrow basis, and must be 
broadened. _ Such a system does not explain why 
^gypj^i having the same constitutive elements of 
conscience as the other African peoples, should 
have developed its moral conscience further than 
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they. A more precise and intricate mechanism 
must he found, and can he found — in the present 
wter’s opinion— in a careful examination of 
Egyptian literature. A total of 500 or 600 
proverbs, maxims, precepts, ideas, or thoughts of 
a moral type, extending from the IVth dynasty to 
the Christian era, will suffice for this inquiry, 
the business of which is not to dehne the idea of 
duty or its working out (see Ethics), hut to 
find the elements of formation of wliat we call 
conscience in Egypt. The development of the 
utilitarian and social datum will appear as the 
result of the combination of two chief elements. 

The first consists essentially in the feeling that 
there is no indifferent action, and that every 
action has consequences for its author. This idea 
is by no means oi_ the same nature as that of right 
and MTong. It is not even the idea of respon- 
sibility, but it contains the latter in embryo. It 
also includes the future idea of reciprocity, applied 
to the doer of the action. It thus reduces itself to 
the form : ‘ If I do this, the same will he done to 
me (or will happen to me) ’ ; then to the form : ‘ I 
shall not do that, so that the same may not be 
done to me (or happen to me).’ A comparison of 
the mentality of the black African of to-day Avith 
the Egyptian texts makes it possible to hold that 
this idea of the necessary consequences of every 
good^ or had action is a truly innate idea, or, if 
not innate, at least the most primitive instinctive 
idea that can be found. It does not presuppose, 
BO far as appears, a developed intelligence or a 
long education. The African — to continue our 
illustration — is surrounded by an infinite number 
of forces and spirits of such importance that every 
human action and movement affects them, for 
good or ill — we might almost say, most often for 
Ul. And this pessimism, rightly remarked as a 
characteristic of the African mind, is still visible 
in Egyptian literature. The action, with its con- 
sequences, agreeable or harmful or displeasing to 
one or other of those innumerable spirits and 
forces, begets the immediate perception of a good 
or evU consequence for the doer. This is clearly 
seen in the case of numerous interdictions of a 
ritual nature, or in the mysterious vengeance of 
spirits and gods offended unawares, or in violent 
deaths. The famous ch. cxxv. itself, looked at 
from this point of view, shows itself to be com- 
posed from the very same elements as those of a 
Kavirondo or Ubangi native’s conscience. And 
the idea that other men, neighbours and feUow- 
men, are linked, by their death or by their 
guardian-spirits, to this sura of mysterious forces 
brought into motion by every action, seems to 
have supplied the natural means for the ex- 
tension of this primitive feeling. 

AVhether the original mental operation is innate or not will 
not be discussed here. The posiHve fact is that what, in every 
case, is described ns the first manifestation of the feeling of 
conscience among the ‘ non-civilized ’ Africans is at the 
foundation of Egyptian mentality. Experiment naturally gave 
this feeling definiteness and precision, and, low ns we may 
judge it from the moral point of viea-, it started a great 
forward movement on the day when it became the idea of 
necessary reciprocity, attached to the actions or intentions. 
We can still detect that stage very clearly in EgjTit (especially 
in the popular tales), when this idea is embodied in the vague 
form of a sort of ‘fatality,’ whose consequences man lets 
loose by his own action. It is only later, and in a r-ery 
imperfect form, that this mechanism is connected with precise 
interventions : (1) with the dead ns punishing or rewarding 
(cf., e.g,, the expression ‘your gods [i.e. your deified dead) will 
bless you if you do,' etc.) ; (2) with the guardian-deities of the 
dead. And yet, even in historic times, the perception of the 
results of the evil action is attached to forces that are quite 
vague and undefined, such as chance, misfortune, and accident. 
These are the survivals, modified by time, of the ‘spirits’ of the 
most ancient Egyptian beliefs. Merer have national religions 
been able to rise higher. 

If we find at the base of Egyptian thought first 
fear, and then, Avitli progress, the idea of personal 
responsibility, we must demonstrate why finally 


thm sort of ‘conscience’ later developed so 
differently in Egypt and among the African 
peoples of whom we have been speaking. A 
second factor came into play, Avhicn Avas indis- 
pensable to the evolution, and it seems that it 
Avas this factor AA’hich organized the Egyptian 
conscience, with its special traits, with its im- 
perfections— but also witli its nobility. The 
second element consists very probably in the idea 
of order, or the idea of the harmony of the world 
—later designated by the Avord k6o-/ioi. The first 
knoAvledge of ‘order’ in the progress and forces 
of the world naturally began as purely material 
order, in the domain of physics and geography. 
We have explained in art. CALENDAR (Egyptian) 
the important part played in this question by the 
observation of the stars, and the idea that the 
Divine influences of the stellar powers goA'emed 
the Avorld. As the heavenly A’ault set the example 
of order, and directed events on earth, the knoAv- 
ledge of the laAvs and harmonies of the sensible 
Avorld followed. A relation of this kind hetAveen 
the astral Avorld and the earth seems to have been 
made very much more natural in Egypt by the 
character of the climate, in Avhich the regularity 
of certain rhythms and the Avell-defined character 
of certain opposites Avere noticeable (the periodicity 
of the Nile’s rise, the fixity of the seasons ana 
Avinds, the contrast hetAveen the desert and the 
valley, etc.). The knoAvledge of this supposed 
co-relation helped the Egyptians to establish the 
first ideas of the correspondence that could exist 
betAveen this regular rhythm of the material world 
and the indmdual efforts of men to associate their 
oAvn activity thercAvith in a beneficial manner. 
Hence arose a more and more clear comprehension 
of the identity of what is useful for man Avith 
Avhat is indicated by the order of astral poAvers. 
Such a conviction must in its turn engender 
gradually, as the foundations of intuitive con- 
science, the ideas of the necessity of all uniting 
together for the common struggle, of the necessity 
of solidarity, of the superiority of the general 
interest over the particular, and of the dependence 
of the indmdual upon the community. 

The whole question, then, in the speoiBl case of Eg 3 T)t, turns 
upon the theory that the origin of conscience ‘ se rottnche aux 
efforts faits par I’homme depuis la prShistoire pour se civiliser 
par la cooperation ct la solidariM ’ (Q. Le Bon, Origines, 1906, p. 
191). But, instead of general hypotheses, we have here docu- 
mentary evidences of this evolution ; e.g. In the very frequent 
references in the ancient texts to the important r6le, from a 
moral standpoint, filled by the questions relating to water, 
irrigation, and the struggle against the desert (of. ch. oxxv. of 
the Book of the Dead ; certain passages in the panegyrics of 
the lords of Syut in the Xth dynasty; or of Beni Hasan in the 
XHth, etc.). The idea of a higher authority and an (Wthly 
hierarchy being necessarj’ in this world, as they are in the 
celestial world, for the common good, is also a_ rcrait of a 
conscience based on the vision of the iciio-por ; this vision has 
likewise impregnated all the literature ol the ‘moral' type. 

In conclusion, from the vague fear common to 
all primitive societies, the nature and climate of 
Egypt developed the more fertile and definite idea 
of an arrangement of the forces and beings of the 
sensible world into regular armies, some of which 
are man’s allies and preside over the progress of 
the world, Avhile others try to harass the world 
and BO hurt man. The comprehension of con- 
sequences was followed by the comprehension of 
the necessity of social order, the comprehension of 
social interest, etc. OAving simply to its complex 
origin, Egyptian conscience never succeeded, in its 
reasoned elaboration of duties, in separating ritual 
tabu from the obligation of the moral domain. 
These Avere for the Egyptian two different forms 
of the necessary co-operation of men for the main- 
taining of the order requisite to society. 

A satisfying counter-proof of this view is supplied by a 
comparison with a certain number of hving rac^in the tin- 
cirilized parts of Africa. It might be conclude that the 
degree of organization of the moral conscience in Africa is 
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iisually_ proportionate to the clearness of the conception of 
order in the terrestrial world, meteorological or astronomical 
(cf., e,p., the comparative series of the collection of Mono- 
graphics dcscriptives hy Van Overbergh, Brussels, 1907 fl., with 
what is said of the Bavili and of Benin by E. E. Dennett, the 
Back of the Black Man's Mind, London, 1906, and Nigeria 
Studies, 1910, for the various manifestations of conscience 
among these peoples). 

The Egyptian idea, then, ends in something 
very analogous to the statement of Chinese 
wisdom, that the natural order of the world is 
bound up with its political, social, and moral 
order, and is even quite identical with it. 
Only— in spite of passages of certain texts — the 
Egyptians do not seem to have been able to 
formulate this view with the same theoretical 
clearness. It is in any case curious to notice — 
and here we have prooably more than a simple 
coincidence — ^that, just as the sanctions of Taoism 
in China are of late date, so in Egypt the organi- 
zation of definite sanctions (rewards and punish- 
ments in permanent categories) did not appear 
until well after the actual . organization ot the 
moral conscience. 

The history of this organization will be discussed in art. Ernies. 
We need only observe here (1) that the material K&apos has 
become harmonj’, equity, and moral and intellectual truth by 
a series of evolutions which can be shown philologicallj’ by the 
series of Egyptian texts, and that this series is analogous to the 
series which has gradually transformed the data on the human 
voice, cry, or vibration, into concepts where the word ‘voice’ 
is taken to mean the spoken word, and then becomes the 
equivalent ot \6yot ; and (2) that the appearance of the moral 
conscience, based on the comprehension of the Koapas, does 
not in any way assume the attribution of a properly so-called 
moral character to the beings or forces directing the Koapas. 
These simply did their own work in this world, without ever 
making any express demand upon the Egyptian’s co-operation ; 
and the latter simply sought, for his own good, to bring his 
efforts into harmony with those of the directors of the supposed 
order. Bence he derived, among innumerable other acquisi- 
tions, a certiun number of ideas on conscience, morality, 
interdictions, obligations, etc. A significant fact in this 
respect is that, in the majoritj’ of cases, the sanctions of these 
obligations and interdictions are tacked on to aii possible kinds 
of beings and things, except beings of a Divuie character. 

LiTEiuTURE. — As was said at the beginning, the only work 
really dealing with the subject is W, M. Flinders Petrie’s 
little book. Religion and Conscience in Ancient Eggpt, London, 
1898. Even here we must observe that the real question of 
conscience is treated only on pp. 86-109, the rest of the book 
being practically given up to a summary of Egyptian mythology 
(pp. 1-S5), and an examination ot the various categories of 
duties (pp. 109-163). GEOEGE POUCAET. 

CONSCIENCE (Greek and Koman). — I. 
Greek. — i. Definition. — Conscience operates 
when the individual passes an intellectual judg- 
ment on definite acts, accomplished or purposed, 
of his own, and decides whether these acts are 
right or wrong. Such judgments, being self- 
regarding, are always accompanied by self-satis- 
faction, or self-dissatisfaction, according as the 
individual feels he has fulfilled, or fallen short of, 
the moral law ; conscience punishes or approves, 
deters or suggests. It has an intellectual side and 
an emotion^ side ; it may be enlightened or the 
reverse, sensitive or the reverse. Its enlighten- 
ment is to be estimated by the moral ideal of 
the individual ; he may obey the moral law through 
fear of punishment here or hereafter ; through 
hope of reward here or hereafter; or simply in 
order to realize the ideal self. The most educated 
conscience is that of the man who has the highest 
ideal, who wishes to realize the best life of which 
humanity is capable. The sensitiveness of con- 
science depends partly upon heredity, and partly 
upon habit and trainmg. Some people naturally 
feel their shortcomings more acutely than others, 
while indulgence in vice always tends to lessen the 
shame felt at such indulgence. 

2. Homer and early times. — Although there is 
embedded in the Greek language the notion, in 
later times developed by philosophers, that virtue 
and sin have an intellectual side (Homer’s phrase 
for ' versed in wickedness ’ is dSeplaria eldiis. 


‘ knowing lawless deeds ’ [see, for example, Od. ix. 
189, 428, XX. 287]), yet the most common moral 
terms used in early times refer to the emotional 
side of conscience. In Homer we have : (1) aioiis 
(aidiofMi), used of those who feel reverence towards 
the gods {II. xxiv. 503 ; Od. ix. 269, xxi. 28), 
towards suppliants or guests {II. i. 23, 377, xxi. 
74, xxii. 419 ; Od. iii. 96, iv. 326), or of those who 
inhibit their passions in order to realize some 
higher end {II. v. 530, vi. 442, vii. 93, xiii. 122, 
XV. 561, 657, 661, xxiv. 44 ; Od. iii. 24, vi. 66, 221, 
viii. 172, 324, 480, xiv. 146, xx. 171). The sub- 
stantive may be rendered ‘ shame at offending gods 
or men,’ ‘ respect for the moral rebuke of others,’ 

‘ modesty,’ ‘ sense of honour,’ ‘ self-respect.’ (2) 
If alBibs sometimes approximates to the ‘lawgiving 
conscience’ which precedes an act, alcrxivo/iai {Od. 
vii. 305, xviii. 12, xxi. 323) generally represents 
the shame (or the fear of it) inflicted by the 
‘judging conscience,’ although it is not always 
possible to distinguish between the terms. (3) 
The indignation felt by others at transgression is 
refiresented by pi/ieais {II. vi. 351 ; Od. ii. 136, 
xxii. 40), but occasionally vifieais is self-regarding 
{Od. ii. 64, 138, iv. 158 ; H. xvi. 544, xvii. 254), 
and on one occasion {Od. i. 263) Seoiis vepcai^ero 
means ‘ he stood in awe of the gods.’ (4) A feeling 
of reverence for the rights of humanity is expressed 
in n. xviii. 178 by ct^as, and in II. vi. 417 oy the 
verb cepdtraaTo. 

The moral sanctions of the Homeric Greek were 
thus (i.) fear of the gods, (ii.) respect for public 
opinion {ipiris avSpZv, Od. xxi. 323), and (iii.) self- 
respect (Helen calls herself ‘ a dog,’ II. vi. 356), and 
a sense of honour which sometimes led to deeds of 
heroism. Achilles would rather die than fail to 
avenge his friend Patroolus {11. xviii. 95 ff.) — an 
instance of devotion to duty which Socrates, in the 
Platonic Apology (28 C D), quotes- with strong 
approval. Conscience, in fact, was acting, although 
as yet no special word existed to represent it, 
while the intellectual side was less developed than 
the emotional. 

3. Individual merged in the citizen. — The char- 
acteristically Greek respect for public opinion 
found freer scope as city life developed, and as 
State discipline Decame the chief educator of the 
Greek people. The citizen looked upon morality 
as submission to the will of a corporate body. 

‘ We lie here in obedience to our country’s com- 
mands,’ was the epitaph of the noblest heroes that 
Greece ever produced. The law, in fact, was 
invested with a peculiar sanctity of its ou-n, and 
the individual found moral satisfaction in yielding 
implicit obedience to the powers that be ; in modem 
language, he surrendered his conscience to the 
general conscience, and was content to be guided 
by the latter. Plato {Crito, 51 E) makes Socrates 
personify the Laws, who point out that every 
citizen has virtually agreed to abide by them, and 
not to prefer his own sense of right and uTong. 
That such was the belief of the historical Socrates 
is shown by Xenoph. Mem. IV. iv. 12, where rb 
vbfufioy is equated with t 6 SiKaiov. It was generally 
felt that the vast majority of men needed some 
strong external constraint. Hesiod ( TV orfo, 182 ft'. ) 
dreads the departure of moral fear from the earth, 
and the Platonic Protagoras {Prot. 322 B C) calls 
alSiis and Slni the bonds of political and social life. 
The language of jEschylus is stronger still. ‘ Who,’ 
asks Athene {Eum. 699), ‘ is righteous if he fear 
nothing?’ In a remarkable passage of the Ajax 
of Sophocles (1073 ff.) it is stated that <p6pos and 
aiS&s are a necessary defence to both States and 
armies; that only Sios and alaxivv can bring a 
man safety. Plato, in a yet more striking passage 
{Laws, 699 C), makes ipdpos and alSiis responsible 
for the Athenian victories over Persia. The 
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Athenians, he says, had a despotic mistress in 
oiS(6s, through whom they were the willing slaves 
of the laws (698 B), and those who would be good 
must he similarly disciplined. 

4. Unwritten laws,— But, in spite of the ten- 
dency to merge morality in legali^, the Greek 
was aware that the individual ought to form 
moral judgments for himself when the laws were 
silent. The jurymen at Athens swore to decide 
suits according to the laws, but, when these were 
no guide, to judge the case conscientiously (‘yvti/xp 
TT] dpfoTp, Aristotle, Bhet. i, 15. 5 ; cf. jEsch. Sum, 
674). Again, the Greek acknowledged certain great 
‘ unwritten laws,’ of which Socrates (Xenoph. 
ilfem. rv. iv, 19 f.) mentions four — to worship the 
gods, honour parents, avoid incest, and repay 
benefactors. Occasionally the rmwritten laws 
might clash with those of the State; then the 
individual must decide between them. The tra- 
gedians are constantly depicting situations in 
which_ a character has to choose between the 
traditional code and some higher moral end. 
Philoctetes is a good example, while Antigone 
readily faces death rather than obey the edict of 
Creon, and, by leaving her brother unburied, 
violate the unwritten laws, 

5. Decay of State discipline. — It is remarkable 
that the notion of conscience was more clearly 
apprehended just at the time when the morality 
of the masses began to decline, that is, daring the 
period subsequent to the outbreak of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. The reason is partly that, as 
the State discipline slackened, the vicious and 
weaker characters, no longer having so firm a 
check upon them, grew more immoral, while the 
stronger and nobler natures (not necessarily the 
philosophers) learned to obey an inner law of 
righteousness. But the latter were comparatively 
few, and Plato, in the second book of the Republic, 
repeats the story of Gyges’ ring in such a way as 
to show his own belief that the many are incapable 
of being virtuous for the sake of virtue. 

6. Decay of State religion. — Not only the State 
discipline, but the belief in the State religion, had 
by this time lost much of the power it once pos- 
sessed. Few thinking men continued to believe 
in the existence, let alone the providence, of Zeus, 
Apollo, and the other Olympians. The story told 
by Herodotus (vi. 86) of Glaucus and the Delphic 
oracle illustrates how the State religion had once 
been, in some respects at least, a good moral 
influence. When, however, the Divine sanction 
failed to exert effective control, the individual 
conscience more clearly manifested itself. In yet 
another way did the decay of belief in the Olympic 
pantheon further the development of the iaea of 
conscience : the early Greek had thought, with a 
strange inconsistency, that the gods both tempted 
men to sin and punished sin ; at first he blamed 
the gods for leading him astray ; then, deprived of 
this excuse, he began to blame himself. 

7. Other components in Greek religion. — ^But 
there were other and more abiding components 
than Olympian worship in the religion of the Greeks. 
One should note the <papiia.K6i, or scapegoat, men- 
tioned by Hipponax (frag. 4ff., ed. Bergk) and 
Aristophanes (Frogs, 733). Fear of spirits (prob- 
ably Pelasgian in origin, as it is not to be found 
in Homer), especially dread of a murdered man’s 

f host, gave rise to the ideas of an avenging 
eity (dXdcTTup), and of blood-guilt (voKaiivtuos, 
rpixrrpSTaios, ivayfis). The latter might infect a 
whole family, or even a State (Thuc. vii. 18). 
Doubtless at first the iufection (plaxrna, nicrot) was 
regarded as something material, to be cleansed by 
e.\piatory ceremonies, or it might even be per- 
sonified (Furies, a’rrpis fy/coroi Kives [.iEsch. Chocph. 
1051]) ; but in time the doctrine was spiritualized. 


Xenophon (Cvrop. vin. vii. 18) speaks of the fears 
chat the soms of wronged persons bring upon 
murderers, and of the avenging spirits (vaXapixalous) 
which they cause to visit the unholy ; wliile Euri- 
pides interprets the Furies of iEschylus as the 
stings of conscience (Orestes, 396). 

Orphism introduced the doctrine that the soul 
was exiled from heaven because of sin, and that 
reunion could be achieved only by purification. 
In Homer the gods lead men to transgress, but 
Orphism taught that guilt arose from man himself. 
Abstinence and rites were the Orphic means of 
cleansing; but, however degrading this teaching 
might be_ in unscrupulous hands (Plato, Bep. ii. 
364 E), it _ was possible to give it a spiritual 
interpretation (njareVcrai KaKifr-qros [Empedocles, 
406, ed. Karsten]), and it most certamly helped to 
foster a sense of sin. The doctrine of bpoluirii 
(becoming like unto God) is Orphic in origin, and 
gave to the world an ideal which increased in 
moral value as the idea of the Divine nature was 
purified and ennobled. According to Orphism, 
man was good and bad. Divine and human. The 
realization of man’s dual nature must have tended 
to develop the individual conscience. In the 
Pythagorean sect, which owed much to Orphism, 
examination of the Mnsoience was enjoined (ac- 
cordingto C. Martha, Etudes morales surVantiquiU, 
1883) from early times, and in the Hippolytus of 
Euripides we have an Orphic who is homfied at 
the suggestion to commit a sexual offence. In the 
history of morals the idea of physical impurity 
generally precedes, and leads up to, the conception 
of a guilty soul. 

8 . Morality and the human heart. — Whatever the 
origin may have been, the 6th cent, witnessed the 
development of the idea that the human soul (^v^^i 
^p-fiv, vods) is the supreme judge in the sphere 
of morality. The mere fact that philosophers like 
Xenophanes criticized the Homeric theology on 
moral grounds, shows that they regarded human 
nature as superior to religious tradition. This 
thought is specially prominent in the plays of 
Euripides. The Ion is an angry protest of the 
human soul against a conscienceless god who 
ravishes maids and leaves them to their shame 
(Jon, 892 ; cf. 880). The heart of man is considered 
by Euripides to be the seat— possibly the source— 
of virtue and of vice. Chastity is said to reside in 
the human ^i/cns (Bacchoe, 314, 315, Hipp. 79, Tro. 
987, 988); Theonoe (Hef.1002, 1003) has a ‘mighty 
shrine of righteousness’ in her ; the unhappy 
Phsedra exclaims, ‘ My hands are pure ; the stain 
is on my soul ’ (JJipp. 317). Conscience the law- 
giver and conscience the accuser are both manifest 
in these dramas. The countryman in the Electra 
is too honourable to consummate the marriage 
which has been forced upon Electra ; Macaria goes 
voluntarily and readily to an awful death in order 
to save her Idndred ; Orestes is tormented by tlie 
consciousness of matricide. Like many other men 
of a sensitive moral nature, Euripides is painfully 
aware that the times are out of joint ; oaths are 
no longer sacred, and alStis has vanished from the 
earth (Medea, 439). This dramatist, perhaps more 
than his great predecessors, admired the beauty of 
self-sacrifice ; Alcestis and Macaria are worthy 
successors to Prometheus and Antigone. 

The Greek of the 6th cent, was thus fully aware of the 
working of conscience, and he be^n to use special words to 
describe it These laid stress, not u^n the emotion which 
follows a judgment of conscience, but imon the intellectual 
character of that Judgment. One 'vonf is “cp 

thought' (Eurip. A.nd. 805), which does not appear to have 
become popular in the moral sense, jlmothcrls 
•understanding,’ used by Euripides to describe the remorse of 
Orestes tOr. S90), by Jlcnander (fr. incert. M, Meine^), who 
says that ‘conseience doth make cowar^, and by Mybius 
(xrm. xxvi. IS). The last passage is to this eUcet : 
no more terrible witness, or more formidable accuser, than the 
conscience that dwells in each man’s soak But the most 
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common term is the verb oiivoiSo, with its participial eubatan- 
tive tJ) crweiSds, meaning either (a) ‘ to be cognizant,’ or (6) ‘ to 
share in the knowledge of another.’ This verb expresses at 
once the intellectual character of a judgment of conscience 
and the dual nature of human personality. It is impossible to 
decide when the term first acquired its moral meaning, but it is 
used of a dear conscience by Sophocles (ap. Stob. Flor. xiiv. 6^ 
and (with a negative) by Plato (Rep. S81 A, tw prfiiv eavno 
aStKoi* ^weiS6rL ijSeia <Avis), and of a guilty conscience bj' 
Euripides (Or. 896) and by Aristophanes (fTasps, 999, Theem. 
477). Stobseus has collected a number of ^ssages dealing with 
rb trvMiJot in his Florilegittm, ch. xxiv., and it is interesting to 
note that he attributes to Pythagoras an exhortation ‘to feel 
shame most of all before oneself,’ and the statement that 
conscience deals more cruel blows than the lash. We are 
reminded that the Pythagoreans laid stress upon self-examina- 
tion, not as an exercise of memoiy, but as a moral discipline. 

One other word for conscience may be noted here. A scruple 
Is EomeUmes called iMpiov, ‘something lying heavy' on the 
heart’ (Herod, viii. 64 ; Thuc. vii. 60; Antipho, TetraU ii. 1, 2, 
4, 9 ; Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 739 ; Eurip. Her. Fur. 722). 

9. Shame before the self. — clearer distinction 
now begins to be drayvn between the shame which 
results from fear of punishment or disOTace, and 
the shame which accompanies loss of smf-respect. 
Democritus, a profound moralist without an ethical 
system, looks for happiness in serenity of soul 
(ir. 9-11, ed. Natorp). Sin should be avoided, not 
through fear, but because it ought to be avoided 
(5i4 t6 Siov, fr. 45). Even when alone, a man 
ought not to do or saj’ anything base. He should 
be ashamed before himself rather than before 
others (fr. 42). He should no more do evU when 
nobody will learn about it than when everybody 
will do so ; it is best to reverence oneself {iairrbv 
fiiXiara cUdetaBai, fr. 43). The Attic orators not 
only emphasize the uneasiness of conscience result- 
ing from the fear of discovery, but also extol the 
life that is free from self-reproach, although the 
tyvo ideas are sometimes combined. Amtipho 
(Tetral, i. 3, 3) mentions as moral checks both fear 
{4>ipos] and dread of sin {iStda), and he thinks that 
a jury 47)11 be influenced by respect for ‘ the gods, 
piety (toO eS«j3o0f), and themselves’ (Or. vi. 3, cf. 
also vi. 1). Isocrates (A^tc. 39 A) bids us envy not 
the rich, but those conscious of no sin. Fear of 
punishment or of disgrace may be implied here, 
but a clearer note is sounded in [Isocrates] 6 B ; 
‘ Never expect to hide a sin. Even if others leam 
nothing of it, you will be conscious of it yourself.’ 
Lysias (Or. xix. 69) speaks of one who thought 
that a good man ought to help his friends, even 
though nobody sho^d know about it. In the 
pseudo-Demosthenio speech against Aristogiton, 
the writer says (780) that ‘there are altars of 
justice, discipline, and honour (alSoOs) among aU 
men ; the fairest and holiest are in the soul and 
nature of the individual.’ Socrates is made in the 
Xenophontic Apology (5 6 ) to avow that in the 
past he has enjoyed the most pleasant possession 
a man can have, the consciousness that his life has 
always been holy and just (cf. also Xen. Apol. 
§ 24, and Stob. Flor. xxiv. 13). Finally, a frag- 
ment of the comic poet Diphilus (op. Stob. xxiv. 1 ) 
denies that a man who is n.ot ashamed before him- 
self when he has done wrong can be ashamed before 
others who are ignorant of it. 

10. Philosophy and conscience. — It has been 
maintained, and as energetically denied, that this 
clearer realization of the shamefulness of sin is 
to be attributed to the work of the philosophers. 
Both seem to have been due to the same cause, 
namely, the decay of old beliefs, but it is perhaps 
unreasonable to deny a real, though indefinite, 
influence to philosophic ethics. It should be 
noticed, however, that cvvoiSa. and rh <rvvetB6s are 
popular, not phUosophic, expressions. 

There are plenty of examples throughout the 
course of Greek literature and Greek history of 
the individual deliberately following the dictates 
of his better self, but such acts are rarely associ- 
ated Vi-ith the words employed to designate ‘ con- 


science.’ The latter (t6 a-weiS6s, etc.) generally 
refer, not to the law-making conscience, but to 
an adverse decision of the judging conscience, and 
to the self-dissatisfaction which accompanies it. 
Now, it was with the enlightenment of morality 
that Greek ethical philosophy chiefly concerned 
itself. As a rule it passed over the shame that 
accompanies wrong-doing, and never tried to make 
it the highest moral motive. Convinced that vice 
is ignorance, both Socrates and Plato devoted their 
lives to educating the moral sense; and Plato 
constantly insists that mere conscientiousness, 
like that, for example, of Euthyphro, is not suffi- 
cient. But if sin is nothing more than a mistaken 
notion of what is good, no place is left for shame 
and remorse. Carried to its logical conclusion, 
the doctrine denies either the existence or the 
reasonableness of moral praise and moral blame. 
Socrates trusted to reason to guide him aright 
in moral questions, and doubtless fathered any 
scruples he might occasionally feel on his daigdnov 
— probably a hallucination of the sense of hearing. 

( 1 ) Plato. — Plato regarded as true morality only 
that which springs from knowledge of the idea of 

ood. Morality founded on fear he continually 

isparages, especially if the fear be that of public 
opinion (cf. £7mo, 47 C, Pheedo, 82 A B, and Euthy- 
pnro, 12 C), though he admitted that the majority 
of men were incapable of ‘ phUosophic ’ virtue, and 
should be compelled to obey, not the fluctuating 
general conscience, but the dictates of philosophic 
rulers {Bep. 519, 520). Consequently, alSiis is for 
the many rather than for the few, and it and fear 
form the two warders of the ideal State {Bep. 
465 B). Towards the end of his life, Plato empha- 
sized more the value of awe and reverence. Every 
legislator, he says in the Laws (647 A), will hold 
moral fear in high honour: fear, law, and true 
reason are the principles that keep the appetites 
in check (783 A) ; strong public opinion restrains 
a man from incest, the fear of committing which, 
even unknowingly, makes a man ready to kill 
himself (CEdipus, Macareus, 838 C). But what 
Plato valued was the fear that checks crime, not 
the shame that follows it, and he therefore set 
little store by the p^ular conception of t 6 ewetSBi ; 
it is the old man (jephalus in the Bepublic, the 
representative of the old morality, who is made to 
sound the praises of a ‘ conscience void of offence,’ 
and to enlarge on the terrors of the wicked. 

Conscience the lawgiver, though working in the 
hearts of men, was as yet but feebly apprehended 
as an idea, and herein the work of Plato bore fruit. 
The keynote of his ethical philosophy is that the 
really virtuous man must know what the good is, 
i.e. must have an educated morality. And when 
a roan knows what virtue is, he cannot help acting 
virtuously ; for no one is voluntarily wicked. 
Sin is a disease of the soul {Gorgias, 479 B), 
and he who sees this will submit to anything, 
even to death, to rid himself of the plague. Even 
though the gods and men are unaware who is 
righteous and who is not, righteousness accom- 
panied by all the punishments of sin is better 
than unrighteousness accompanied by all the re- 
wards of virtue {Bep. 366 DE). Plato felt that 
the enlightened soul, brought face to face with 
sin in all its nakedness, would turn from it in 
disgust. 

( 2 ) Aristotle. — Aristotle, taking the end of man to 
be a full and virtuous life, the result of habituation 
and practical wisdom, never discusses conscience. 
The first principles of the science of human con- 
duct, he thought, were perceived immediately, by 
a kind of intuition {atcrerpris, Ethics, 1142 a). He 
values highly self-respect, and the beauty and 
desirableness of virtuous actions ; aioiii he regards 
sometimes as modesty, befitting only the young 
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(1128 b), sometimes as a shrinking from the ugli- 
ness of sin (1116 a, 1179 b). Emphasizing as much 
as Plato the necessity of an enlightened intelligence 
for truly virtuous conduct, Aristotle did good 
service by insisting (again mth Plato, Laws, 653 B) 
upon the importance of training youth by habitua- 
tion to love good and to hate evil {Ethics, 1104 b). 

(3) .Stoics.— It has been held that the Stoics, 
with their individualism, their doctrine of the self- 
sufficiency of man, their neglect of public opinion, 
their elaboration of the idea of duty {wpotrTjKov, 
(cardpffupa), and their exhortations to live a life 
according to the Divine reason implanted in the 
heart of man, did much to develop the notion of 
conscience. Some believe that they coined the 
word <rvve[5va-is, but this is more than unlikely. By 
(rwelSri(Tts conscience is described in the (of course 
apocryphal) sayings of Bias and Periander recorded 
by Stobffius {Flor. xxiv. 11, 12), in Wis 17^b in the 
NT, in Diodorus (iv. 65. 7 : Sii ttji> avvelSr)(Tiv toO 
fiicovs els ftavlav Trepi^arij), in Lucian {Amoves, 49), 
and in the proverbs assigned to Menander (Mono- 
sticha, 654 : conscience is a god to all mortals). 
Chrysippus (Diog. Laert. vii. 85) used the word, 
but he meant, not conscience, but consciousness. 
Even the later Stoic writers, Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius, though they constantly mention the 
action of conscience, seem purposely to avoid the 
word avuclSriais. The fact is that all the (Ireek 
words for ‘ conscience ’ look, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, to conscience the judge, and are associated 
with shame. Plutarch, in his famous description 
of conscience {Moralia, 476 P), says, in wonderfully 
modern language, that it wounds and pricks the 
soul. Thought, which softens other pains, only 
increases this; the guilty mind punishes itself. 
The Greeks, familiar as they were with the work- 
ing of conscience the legislator, had no special word 
to describe it, although its emotional side is hinted 
at in al8di5. Now, the Stoics attributed ‘ absence 
of emotion’ (dird^tio) to their wise man; yet, 
though he would not entertain fear of disgrace 
(Diog. Laert. vii. 112, 116), he would feel al8dis. 
It was the legislating conscience, dpdbs hbyos, that 
the Stoics emphasized ; but, while Roman Stoicism 
came to express this by conscientia, among the 
Greeks it had no generally recognized name. 

(4) Epicureans . — Perhaps it was the Epicureans 
who developed the idea or a guilty conscience, and 
this would account for the Stoics avoiding the 
term a-welSriffis. At any rate, Epicurus held that 
sin is an evil only because of the fear of discovery 
(Diog. Laert. x. 151), and a graphic description of 
conscience the accuser is to be found in the poems 
of the Epicurean Lucretius (cfe Ber. Nat. iii. 1014- 
1023, cf. IV. 1135). Probably, however, iphilosophy, 
whether Stoic or Epicurean, had less influence than 
the facts of moral experience, which were inore 
and more cossciously realized by the popular mind. 

II. Summary. — From the earliest times the 
Greeks had terms referring to the emotional side 
of conscience in most of its aspects. From the end 
of the 5th cent, civeais and trtyoiBa were used to 
denote the intellectual aspect of conscience the 
judge. Orphism liad emphasized the dual nature 
of human personality, while the gradual decay of 
the State religion and of State discipline, along with 
the intellectual movements of the 5th cent., forced 
men to realize that they had a judge in their own 
hearts. The idea, present from the first, that a 
man should feel shame before himself grew clearer ; 
the hatefulness of sin was more acknowledged, and 
is urged with unsurpassed moral force in the writ- 
ings of Plato. From the first it was felt that man 
owes allegiance to his better self ; that he must ' 
obey, not only the traditional code, but the dictates 
of an inner law. Hinted at occasionally in alSiif, 
this feeling was not crystallized into a special term ; 


but the philosophers laid stress upon educating 
this better seR, and thereby enlightening morality. 
Of the mdividualistic schools, the Stoics insisted 
on obedience to an inner law of reason, the Epi- 
cureans on the fears that follow wrong-doin g. The 

f rowth of the idea of conscience was due to the 
evelopment of the people ; philosophy merely 
tried to inspire higher ideals by which conscience 
might judge. As the notion of conscience de- 
veloped, morality appears to have declined. The 
relaxation of the oonds of external discipline, 
while it caused the few to acknowledge an inner 
judge and lawgiver, allowed the many to sink into 
superstition and moral degradation. 

It should be noticed in conclusion that among 
the Greeks conscience was as yet scarcely con- 
nected with religion. The Christian’s conscience 
accuses the sinner before God ; the Greek’s con- 
science accused him before himself. Cf. general 
art. COKSCIENCE. 

II. Bohan. — The Greeks, although they had 
many words denoting the emotions connected ivith 
moral self-criticism, failed to bring into common 
use any term summing up aJI their experience of 
the action of conscience ; the Romans, richer in 
words denoting obligation, crystallized into coa- 
scientia the difierent aspects of conscience soon 
after Stoic teaching began to be effective. 

I. Common moral terms. — Pietas, one of the 
commonest moral terms, signifies a sense of duty, 
not only towards the gods ((Jicero, de Nat. Dear. i. 
115, Top. 90), but also towards country, parents, 
and friends. It combines the notions of loyalty, 
respect, and (sometimes) affection. Fides (faithful- 
ness, trustworthiness), ‘the foundation of justice’ 

' (Cic. de Off. i. 23), was thought to be a virtue 
peculiarly characteristic of the early Romans. It 
is combined with pudor and probitas in Cicero {de 
Bep, iii. 28), and moralists insisted that it meant 
loyalty to intention rather than to the spoken 
word {de Off. i. 40). The formula ex animi 
sententia was used of conscientious fulfilment of 
an oath, while pudor denoted the shame which 
prevents or follows a violation of the moral law. 
Eut in no term is tbe notion of conscience more 
clearly implied than in religio. Originally used 
of a feeling of awe towards an unknown object, it 
came to mean a scruple as to the proper means of 
propitiating a divinity. Cicero distinguishes it 
from superstitio ; and though, when applied to the 
worship of the gods, it contains little moral mean- 
ing, when used metaphorically it often denotes or 
implies the action of conscience. Thus Cicero com- 
bines it with auctoritas, aquitas, jides, and timer 
in describing the character of certain witnesses, and 
it often denotes conscientious carrying out of ■ a 
duty {ad Fam. xi. 29, pro Font. xiv. [40], pro 
Boscio Com. xv. [45] ; Livy, xxiii. 11). The remorse 
caused by conscience is not infrequently described 
by such phrases os morsus animi (Livy, vi. 34), tor- 
7 ncnta pectoris {Tac. Ann. vi. 6), and Jlagclla mentis 
(Quint. Declam. xii. 28 ; cf. Juv. xiii. 194, 195). 

2 . Obligation to external, and to internal, law. 
— In early times obligation was felt to an ex- 
ternal moral law ; it was only when the Republic 
was tottering to its fall, and the State religion 
ceased to hold the hearts and minds of men, that 
the inner voice of conscience was heard more 
clearly. We cannot trace the development of the 
idea so well as in the case of Greece, because, with 
the exception of Plautus and Terence (wlio adapted 
or translated Greek originals), there is very little 
Latin literature of earlier date than the 1st cent. 
B.C. But it cannot be doubted that much of the 
change was due to the teaching of the Stoics, especi- 
ally of Posidonius and Panaetius, who exhorted men 

to follow the deity wntbin them, i.e. the Dirine 
reason, of which a portion has been given to each 
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individual. The conc^tion of this deity {Satfiup), 
this fragment of the Divine mind, this guide and 
protector, must have helped to develop the notion 
of conscience ; indeed, Epictetus (fr. 97) speaks of 
God handing men over to be guarded hy ‘their 
innate conscience.’ Cicero, in speaking of the 
sanctity of an oath, warns us {de Off. iii. 44) that 
he who takes an oath summons as uitness God, 

• that is, his own mind’ ; and the same writer is the 
first to employ the noun conscientia {pro Boscio 
Am. 67). 

The verb conscire occurs only once (Hor. Ep. 
I. i. 61), and is there used (with a negative) of a 
clear conscience. Consents is often used without 
any moral meaning, but once in Plautus {Most. 
544) animus conscius has the sense of a guilty con- 
science ; this phrase and mem conscia are occasion- 
ally found -with the same meaning in later -writers 
(Lucret. iii. 1018, iv. 1135 ; Ovid, Fasti, i. 485 ; 
Sallust, Cat. 14). Ovid {Fasti, iv. 311) uses conscia 
mens recti of a clear conscience that laughs at 
slander; but in Virgil {Aen. i. 604), mens sibi 
conscia recti probably refers to conscience the 
guide, which leads men to differentiate between 
right and -wrong. 

In the sense of ‘ consciousness,’ conscientia is 
rare, but it is exceedingly common in most writers 
after Cicero -with the meaning ‘ conscience.’ The 
lirst time it occurs it is joined to animi (Cic. pro 
Boscio Am. 67, ‘ conscientiae animi terrent ’ — the 
writer’s rationalistic interoretation of the Furies), 
and, as Mulder remarks (jDe conscientia: notione, p. 
97 f.), the expressions animi conscientia, mentis con- 
scientia (the latter in Cic. pro Cluent. 159) are 
intermediate between the vague pectus, anhnus, 
mens, on the one hand, and plain conscientia with 
its full moral meaning on the other. 

FVom Cicero onwards the idea of conscience 

f rows more distinct and more full of meaning, 
t is regarded as Divine (Cic. Farad, iv. 29) ; it 
accuses and judges (Livy, xxxiii. 28 ; Tac. Hist. 
iv. 72 ; Sen. de Ben. -vi. 42) ; it is a witness (Sen, 
Ep. 43; Quint. Inst. Or. V. xi. 41 ; Juv. xiii. 198). 
Bona conscientia, mala conscientia, ‘clear con- 
science,’ ‘guilty conscience,’ are terms which do 
not appear -to be used by Cicero, but are common 
enough in Seneca and other later writers. But 
conscientia (with a genitive case added) not in- 
frequently occurs in Cicero -with the meaning of ‘ a 
clear conscience,’ which he calls ‘fruit’ {I%il. ii. 
114), ‘a reward’ {de Bep. vi. 8), ‘a joy’ {ad Fam. 
V. 7), and ‘ a comfort’ {ib. -vi. 6, 12). 

3. Conscience the la-wgiver valued as a guide. — 
The Stoic teaching, insisting as it did upon obedi- 
ence to the Divine reason in the heart, led men 
not merely to fear conscience, but to value it 
highly as a director of life. Cicero recognizes con- 
science as a lawgiver {ad Att. xiii. 20), and so does 
the younger Pliny {Ep. i. 22), while the idea is 
especially common in Seneca. Conscience, from 
Cicero onwards, is considered a better guide than 
public opinion (Cic. de Fin. ii. 71, ad Ait. xii. 28 ; 
Livy, xxxiii. 28 ; Pliny, Ep. i. 8, iii. 20 ; Sen. de 
Ben. vi. 42), though it is difficult to decide whether 
these are cases of the judging conscience or of the 
legislating conscience ; indeed, it is impossible to 
keep these quite distinct, as a judgment on a 
past act is, of course, a guide to future conduct. 

4. Summary. — Conscience, then, was always 
acting, but at first it took the form of a strong 
feeling of obligation to an external moral law that 
was sanctioned by tradition, religion, and the 
State. As the influence of these grew weaker, 
men transferred their allegiance to their own hearts, 
and realized that they had -within them an accuser, 
a jiidge, and a guide. The Stoic doctrine of a 
Divine reason immanent in each individual was 
a most powerful aid to a clearer conception of 


conscience; the -unritings of Cicero and Seneca, 
who were both imbued -with Stoicism, afford the 
best evidence of the way in which the notion of 
conscience developed. 

The ethical terms used by the early Greeks 
emphasized chiefly the emotional side of conscience ; 
those used by the early Romans laid stress on 
moral obligation. Among both peoples the de- 
velopment of the idea of conscience was due to the 
decay of the State religion and of the State dis- 
cipline, and the consequent turning of men’s 
thoughts inwards ; but, whereas the Greek philo- 
sophers made little use of the popular term rb 
avyeiSbs, and devoted their energies to improving 
the moral ideal according to which conscience 
judges, the Roman Stoics appear to have adopted 
the term conscientia, and to nave made it express 
far more than its Greek equivalent. The Greek 
word nearly always stands for a guilty conscience ; 
the Latin word, although very often associated 
with guilt, not infrequently denotes moral self- 
satisfaction or the inner promptings of conscience 
the lawgiver. Neither word is associated -with 
the State religion ; but, while philosophic religion 
neglected rb crwcibbs, conscientia was naturally 
used as an ecmivalent of the Stoic ‘ guardian,’ the 
fragment of Divine reason implanted in the heart 
of each individual. Hence Christianity found in 
conscientia a term whose fuller meaning it could 
develop by its doctrine of the Holy Spirit accus- 
ing, ejmorting, and ‘ leading into a)l truth.’ But 
it should be noticed that the ancients made no 
attempt to analyze psychologically the conception 
of conscience, which remained to the last popular 
rather than philosophic, in spite of its adoption by 
Roman Stoicism. 
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Nuremberg, 1861, Hie nachhomer. Theotogie des grieeh, Volks- 
glaxtbens, Nuremberg, 1857 ; W. E. Gladstone, Studies on 
Homer, Oxford, 1858, ii. 417-478; Jahnel, He conseientiee 
notione qxMlis fuerit apud veteres et apud Christianos usque ad 
medii cevi exitum, Berlin, 1862; M. Kahler, Has Getoissen: 
die Entrcickelung seiner Namen und seines Hegrifes, pt. i., 
Halle, 1878 ; L. Schmidt, Hie Efhik der alien Gnechen, Berlin, 
1832, i. 156-229 ; C. Martha, Eludes morales sur I’antiquiti, 
Paris, 1883; G. I- Dickinson, The Greek Yiexu of Z>tye, London, 
1896: E. E. G., The Makers of HeZfas, London, 1903; J. Adam, 
The Meligious Teachers of Greece, Edinburgh, 1903 ; R. Mulder, 
De conseientiee notione, quee et gualis fuerit Romanis, Leyden, 

1908. W. H. S. Jones. 

CONSCIENCE (Jewish). — Conscience is an 
essential element in the system of Je-ndsh ethics. 
It is the motive power and the last arbiter for the 
moral rectitude of man ; it is the judge, and at 
the same time the highest standard by which his 
actions in his relation to God and to his neighbours 
are measured. Conscientiousness in the fulfilment 
of duties is a moral heightening of the principle of 
duty, and is the necessary preparation for the 
-virtues of mercy and love. The principle of 
righteousness which underlies conscience may be 
of a purely legal and ceremonial character, whereas 
conscience goes beyond simple legal forms, and 
springs from higher motives than those of obedi- 
ence to the law and the performance of ceremonies. 
The motive force is a truer conception of tlie rela- 
tion between man and God, and the acknowledg- 
ment of the principle that human perfection can 
be attained only by imitating, as far as human 
power allows, the ways of God. The ‘ hallowing 
of life’ is the real object of all the laws, and still 
more so of the moral injunctions and acts of con- 
science which supplement them and assist in 
achieving the purpose of making the Jewish 
nation ‘ a kingdom of priests and an holy nation’ 
(Ex 19®). _More_than once is the sanctification of 
life enunciated in the Pentateuch, and the reason 
given is ‘ because I am holy.’ The holiness of God 
is the ultimate reason and explanation of the laws 
which would cause man, who had been formed 
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‘ m the image of God,’ to reach a higher standard, 
and place him almost on a par with the angels 
(Ps 8°). As explained by the Rahhis, the varions 
instances recorded in the Bible of God’s direct 
communion with the Patriarchs were intended to 
teach their descendants how to act. ‘ Just as God 
clothes the naked (Adam and Eve), so should man 
clothe the naked; just as God visits the sick 
(Abraham.), so should man make it his dnty to 
visit the sick ; just as God buries the dead (Moses), 
so must man bury the dead ; just as God comforts 
the mourners, so must man comfort the mourner’ 
{Gen. rabba, vui, Pirke B. Yehudah, §25); in 
fact, £ill acts of charitj and benevolence, all those 
duties which a man is bound to perform, not in 
virtue of a direct command or a legal prescription, 
but prompted by his ‘heart,’ are to conform to the 
Divine standard and promote the hallowing of life 
— the sanctihcation of God’s name. And all the 
blessings that follow from it — peace, happiness, 
charity, goodwill, love — make man approach the 
Divine. The seat of this higher conception of 
moral duty — self-imposed duty, not duty imposed 
from without — was placed in the ‘heart,’ which 
stands in Hebrew tor mind, sentiment, feeling, 
conscience.^ Hence ‘a pure heart,’ ‘a clean heart,’ 
as mentioned by the Psalmist, means a clean con- 
science, a pure mind, a noble conception of duty 
fulfilled without any other motive than the desire 
of self-sanctification. 

In Jeivish teaching, however, the legal and the 
purely ethical have never been really separated, 
but have been treated as concomitant principles. 
For, as remarked above, the justification and ex- 
planation of the former were sought in the latter, 
and both were to lead to the sanctification of life. 
Thus we read; ‘And the heart of David smote 
him’ (1 S 24'). In Isaiah 58 these ethical principles 
are summed up in a masterly manner, and show us 
the workings of that spirit of holiness in the prac- 
tical walks of life. The other books of the Pro- 
phets teem rvith denunciations against ‘hardness 
of heart,’ harsh treatment of widows, orphans, and 
slaves, and dishonest dealings with one’s neigh- 
bour. Moral perfection is thus defined by the 
prophet Micah (6') : ‘ He hath showed thee, 0 
man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?’ ‘To 
do justly ’ was the particular realm of the mind, 
the work of conscience for God’s sake, the work 
assigned to ‘the heart’ (cf. Concordance, s.v. 
‘ Heart ’ ; and the expressions ‘ with all thy heart,’ 
‘ with the whole heart,’ etc.). 

These ethical principles and guides of life, in 
addition to the legal prescriptions, found terse 
expression in proverbs and maxims, saws of wise 
men, and teachings left by venerated persons — a 
kind of moral compendia like the Boohs of Pro- 
verbs and Ecclesiastes. The authors of some of 
the apocryphal books followed these examples, and 
the Books of Sirach and the Wisdom of Solomon, 
as well as Fourth Maccabees, are nothing other 
than such moral compendia. Direct reference to 
conscience we find in Sir 42' and Wis 17“ which 
are in the spirit of Jewish ethical teaching. A 
special class of ethical literature starts from the 
same period, t.e. before the destruction of the 
Temple, and it has continued to our day — the 
literature of ‘ Testaments,’ or ethical wills of some 
great personage. These circulated afteru’ards far 
and wide, and became recognized moral guides 
independent of the codes of laws which regulated 
the strictly formal mode of life. It would be out 
of place here to discuss the whole range of ethical 
teaching ; hence we must limit ourselves to those 

1 As will be seen, there Is no Hebrew word which corresponds 
tntirely with ‘ conscience.' 


passages that refer to ‘conscience,’ uprightness, 
moral responsibility, in the daily relations between 
man and man — ^references fonndf scattered through- 
out these books. A brief survey of this branch of 
literature, however, is imperative for the historical 
sequence of such teachmgs, and in view of the fact 
that ethics had not been reduced to a system, or 
split up into sections differentiating the moral 
value of one principle as opposed to another. All 
stand on the same footing, and demand the same 
attention. There is no room for eclecticism in 
these collections. The oldest example is perhaps 
the Testainent of^ Tobias, which emmasizes, as he 
had done in his lifetime, the moral duty of burying 
the dead — one of those pious duties and works of 
charity which the law does not prescribe, and 
neglect of which is not punishable by its letter, 
but whose fulfilment was a matter or conscience 
for evej^ pious Jew. More important is the refer- 
ence (To 14^') to the History of Achiacharus 
(Ahikar), since recovered and restored to its place 
at the end of the Book of Tobit. This is a collec- 
tion of wise maxims and guides to proper deeds 
and moral actions, though in the versions pre- 
served it is more in the nature of worldly pracucal 
wisdom of not too elevated a type. Its interest 
lies also in another direction ; the form of address, 
‘O my son,’ etc., is repeated in a large number of 
treatises to be mentioned later on. Richer is the 
harvest yielded by the Twelve Testaments, in which 
apparently the very word ‘conscience’ occurs for 
the first time in Palestinian texts : Beub. 4' ‘ Even 
until now my conscience causeth me anguish on 
account of my impiety ’ (cf. Charles, ad loc, p. 9). 
In other testaments the same idea occurs : Jnd. 20', 
where the corre^onding word is ‘ heart,' and simi- 
larly Gad 6'. To this category of testamentary 
teaching the present writer would assign also the 
famous collection of the ‘Fathers of the Syna- 
gogue,’ called ‘The Chapters’ (Pirfe A tof A.) after 
they had been grouped together in chapters. They 
can only be properly understood as such testa- 
mentary injunctions, the last vvills of_ the leading 
men of the Great Synagogue and their successors 
in the high position of spiritual guides and leaders 
of the people during tlie period of the Second 
Temple. Tme authors have been grouped chrono- 
logically, and these chains of ethical maxims 
served the purpose of being a chain of tradition. 
In reality they are the principal ethical teachings 
representing the ethical wills of those sages, and as 
wills they fall naturally into their place, whilst 
hitherto they had been a riddle. A few examples 
may sufiBce : 

•Rabban Gamaliel, the eon of R. Judah the Prince, said: 
“ An excelient thing is the study of the Torah combined with 
moral discipline {dereih tree), for the practica of both causes 
Bin to be out of remembrance’" (ii. 2).l 

'Hillel said ; "Judge not thy neighbour until tbou art come 
into his place " ’ (il. 5), According to R. Heazar, the good way 
to which a man should cleave is ‘the possession of a good 
heart,' and the evil to be shunned, ‘ a wicked heart' (ii. 12, IS), 
where ‘heart,' no doubt, is to be token in the Biblical sense. 
‘K. EUezersaid; “Let the honour of thy friend be dear unto 
thee 03 thine own " ' (U. 14). ‘ R. Jose said: “ Let the property 
of thy friend be dear to thee as thine own ” ' (ii- 1^. Among 
those who have no share in the world to come, R. Eleazar the 
Muddaite places the man who puts his fellow*man to shame in 
public. It is the moral and not the legal sin which is to be 
shunned, and if committed it is to bo expiated by * rcp^tance 
and good deeds/ as is often repeated here (iv. 15 j cf. Taylor, 
Say\ng% of the JexcxsK Faihtrz’t Cambridge, 1897, ad loc.\ 

Round tliis collection of maxims grew* up a 
'whole cycle of similar teachings, accretions, and 
additions from other sources, and examples drami 
from the lives of other sages. It also was com- 
mented upon by the most prominent yriters of 
subseouent ages. One of the oldest is a smml 
collection knovno as the ‘Work (or Story) of R. 

1 The phrase direi:h ertf has hitherto been wrongly translated 
•worldiv business.' It can only mean, at least in this passage, 

‘ moral discipline/ and one of the later compilations Intended U 
serve as a * moral guide ' bears the ClUe trt^. 
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Judah the Prince’ (Ma'aseh B. Yehudah ha-JYdsi), 
and later on developed into the ‘ Chapters of R. 
Judah the Prince ’ (Pirkc di Babbenu ha-J^addosh). 
Another is ‘The Will of Eliezer the Great/ or 
‘ The Ways of the Pious ’ {Savaath B. Eliezer ha- 
gadol, or Orhoth Saddikim), agreeing in many 
points with tlie history of Achiacharus. It shows 
exactly the same devmopment as other collections 
of maxims, apologues, and saws in universal litera- 
ture, inasmuch as, to one portion, or to a small, 
old, and genuine section, other elements of a 
similar tendency are added. The names of the 
reputed authors vary, and a compilation ascribed 
originally to Talmumc authorities, i.e. Eliezer ben 
Hyrkanos, is then transferred to a much later 
Eliezer of the year 1050. The substance, however, 
is the same ; and most of these collections merely 
repeat older materials, increased in later times by 
some similar maxims from other sources. The 
burden of the message of these collections is to 
seek the judge in one’s own conscience, and to find 
the punishment for moral guilt in remorse of con- 
science, in the consciousness of a fall from a moral 
height, and in the desecration or profanation of the 
Sacred Name. In a much more elaborate manner 
the theme is enlarged upon in the ‘ Chapters or 
Maxims of R. Nathan’ {Aboth di B. N.) of the 
7th-8th cent., into which much of the accumulated 
matter had flowed ; and in the hook called Derekh 
ere§, ‘ Moral Guide ’ (of which two recensions have 
been preserved — ‘ Major’ and ‘ Minor’), and in the 
Tanna dcbe Eliahxt,, in which the prophet Eli i ah is 
the teacher. The feelin^ of inner responsibility 
for moral faults and the ^ory in conscientious per- 
formance of ethical deeds have found in this book 
a powerful, and at the same time an elevating, 
poetical expression. The u-ay to shun sin, to lead 
a pious, modest, exemplary life, full of humility 
and charity, and to accomplish ‘ the duties of the 
heart’ is here expounded in simple and withal 
dimified language. This book belongs still to the 
Tmmudic period, and is certainly anterior to the 
9th century. 

But the postulates of ethical teaching were not 
limited to mere maxims, highly appreciated and 
honouring to those who had formulated them, but 
still of a purely theoretical value._ On the con- 
trary, as far as possible, they were introduced into 
the fabric of consistent legislation, and, though 
many of the acts in question were not indictable 
before the regular tribunal, the conscience and 
religious principles of the individual remaining the 
ultimate forum before which they could be brought, 
some of them at least were brought wthin the 
four comers of the Law, and were made offences 
amenable to its rigours. Starting from the pro- 
hibition of oppression, fraud, and violence against 
widows, orphans, and strangers (Ex 22-i'', Lv 19’*), 
and, more especially, of fraud and overreaching in 
business transactions (Lv 25“' ” ‘ And if thou sell 
aught unto thy neighbour, or buy of thy neigh- 
bour’s hand, ye shall not wrong one another’; 
‘And ye shall not wrong one another; but thou 
shalt fear thy God’), the Rabbis have extended 
the efiects of these prohibitions very far, and have 
very clearly defined the principle of overreaching, 
and also established the rule that it applied to Jew 
and non-Jew alike. They have shown a high con- 
ception of moral duty and obligation, and have 
applied a lofty standard of moral rectitude in the 
interpretation of these commands, which are called 
‘subjects left to the discretion of th4 heart’ 
(Debartm ha-mcsurim la-leb •, the ‘heart,’ of 
course, stands for ‘ conscience ’). The law is called 
Ona'ah, from the hypothetical root of the Heb. 
word hoiidh in the above Biblical passages. They 
have made this law very severe, and any deviation 
from its strict application makes the sale or pur- 


chase void. To take advantage in any way of 
favourable legal circumstances, or of ignorance, or 
of quibbles, is sufficient to annul the transaction. 

Oppression by means of word alone and not by deed is con- 
sidered even worse than overreaching in the matter of money 
{Bab. mey. 686) : ‘ If a man repents, he must not be reminded 
of his sins ' ; ‘ If a man is a proselj’te, he must not be told of his 
heathen ancestry, for money can be restored, but spiritual 
agony can never be mode good.’ ‘Nor is a man to ask for the 
price of an object tmless he has the intention of buying,’ for ho 
IS thereby deceiving the vendor, who is unable to read the 
man’s heart (Mishn. Bab. mef. oh. iv.; see also Lampronti, 
Pajiad I'iibobi s.®. ‘Ona’ah’ (the whole of the Eabbinical 
literature on the question of overreaching, from the Mishna 
down to the 17th cent.]). ‘ If a man, under a flimsy pretext, 
withdraws from a bargain, they say : “May He who obtidned 
redress (by punishment) from the men of the Hood and the 
men of the Dispersion (of Babel) be sure to obtain redress from 
(t.e. to punish) the man who does not keep his word ’’ ’ (Mishn. 
Bab. tnef. iv. 2). In addition to overreaching, the Sages also 
inveigh strongly against obtaining a good opinion under false 

S retences, which they call ‘ stealing a good opinion ’ {Genebath 
'a'ath): ‘Of seven kinds of thieves, those who steal a good 
opinion [create a false impression in their favour) are the worst, 
for, If they could, they would attempt to deceive the Almighty’ 
(Tosefta, B. Jiammo, vii.). ‘He who deceives man by such 
devices is like unto him who attempts to deceive God ’ {Kallah 
rab. fob 18a). ‘ Do not invite a man to dine with thee when 
thou knowest that he is not then inclined to eat’; ‘one must 
not open a Jar of oil or wine pretending to do it in honour of a 
guest, if it (has to he opened as it) is already sold to a customer, 
and thereby create a good opinion by faise appearance of con- 
sideration, be it a Jew or a Gentile ’ {Eullin, 94o ; Shtiiban 
AruJL-b Bosben Mishpat, ch. 228; ami Maimonides in his 
Principle of BOiics). 

The reason for all these precepts is that they 
are inimical to the sanctification of life, and cause 
the defamation of the Divine Name, which are in 
the keeping of man’s conscience, and left to the 
‘ discretion of the heart.’ 

‘ A queen having lost her Jewels, it was announced by royal 
proclamation that whoever should find and return them within 
thirty days would obtain a rich reward, but if after thirty days, 
he would be put to death. R. Samuel b. Sosarti, having found 
them, returned them after thirty days. When asked why he 
did so, ns he was exposing himself to suffer capital punishment, 
he replied : “ If I had returned the Jewels ivithin the thirty 
days, the people would have said that I bad done so tor the 
reward ; I have therefore kept them till now, so as to show, 
even at the risk of severe punishment, that one is bound to 
return the property found even if it belonged to a Gentile’’’ 
(Jems. Talm., Bab. mef. ch. ii.). Again, ‘ R. Sbimeon b. Shejah 
bought an ass from an Isbmaelite. When his pupils examined 
it more closely, they found a Jewel hanging round its neck, and 
they said to him: “O master, it is a blessing from above, thou 
hast become rich 1 ’’ ; whereupon he replied : “ I bought the ass 
and not the Jewel,” and be returned the Jewel to the Isbmaelite 
owner’ (lb.). 

It would be easy to multiply examples and 
maxims of an ethical character from the Talmudic 
literature. 

The Talmudic Sages coined a word for moral 
obligation which affords us a glimpse into the 
working of their mind. They use the verb hayyab, 
from the Bibl. root hob, which means ‘material 
debt,’ and employ it to designate man’s moral 
‘indebtedness,’ his moral ‘obligation,’ which he 
must fulfil, lest by neglect he become ‘^Uty.’ 
The moral duty stands at least on a par mth his 
legal obligations, and most of the ethical duties 
mentioned in the Talmud are regularly introduced 
by the formula hayyab addm, ‘a man is bound’ 
(of course by moral conscience) to do this or that. 
This formula has since become stereotyped, and is 
never used in connexion with legal commandments. 

In this ethicM Haggada the material is not 
arranged according to any system, starting, as it 
were, from the fimdamental principle of the love 
of God or of His Unity, and then deducing from 
it those secondary principles which form the sub- 
ject oi a moral life. The teaching was of a purely 
practical nature ; the people did not care to follow 
it up to its theoretical beginnings. The Bihle set 
the example. There also the laws and command- 
ments are not arranged in any systematic order, 
and some of the fundamental principles are placed 
next to matters of relatively minor importance. 
At the end of the 9th cent., liowever, a great 
change took place. Under the influence, indirectly 
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of Greek, and directly of Arabic, philosophic specu- 
lations, the Jews began to develop systems of re* 
ligious philosophy in which special attention was 
often paid to the ethical side of the Jewish faith. 
Whilst, in the older period of Hellenism, Je^vish 
thinkers were influenced by Plato and the Stoa, 
such as Philo and the author of the pseudo- Josephus 
' On the Rule of the Intellect,’ and were more or 
less guided by allegorical interpretations of the 
Bible, the philosophers of later times were mostly 
under the influence of Aristotle and his Arabic 
commentators, such as al-Farabi (+950), Ibn Sina 
(Avicenna, + 1038), Ghazali (+ 1111), and Ibn Rushd 
(Averrofe’s, + 1198), while the purely theological 
speculation of the adherents of the Raldm (the 
Mutakallimun) also found followers among the 
Jews. 

Before referring to the Jewish philosophers, it is 
of interest to mention a fact hitherto entirely 
iraored in connexion with the dissemination of 
their moral teachings. Such collections of maxims 
as are mentioned above were also put into verse, 
and formed terse epigrams or long didactic poems 
— a form better adapted to render them popular, 
for the masses do not care for historical or theo- 
retical investigations, and still less for philosophical 
justifications of moral conduct. Fragments of the 
ancient saws of Ben Sira were then collected, and 
other collections of a similar nature were made. 
It js owing to this tendenw that about that 
period (9th-10th cent.) the Book of Sirach was 
re-translated into Hebrew, as the language of 
the newly discovered version testifies. It is the 
period of ‘ Achiacharus ’ in its modem recension 
(Luhraan, etc.). A century later no less a person 
than the last of the great Geontm of Babylon, 
Hai (940-1039), wrote his rhymed didactical poem 
Musar Roshal — also a kind of moral vada-mecum 
adapted to the understanding of the people, and 
robably taught in the schools and othenvise leamt 
y heart. It agrees also with the ‘ will ’ of Eleazar, 
Achiacharus, etc. A few examples must suffice. 

‘ My son, my first word is : Fear the Lord ; and with each ol 
thy deeds pivo praise unto Him ’ (w. 1. 8). ‘ Forgive the sin and 
transgression of thy neighbour, and be ready to accept repent- 
ance and regret.’ ‘Be not treacherous or seek etrile, and 
foster not rebellion ' (vv. 76 ff.). ‘ When thou hearest the 

defamation of thy neighbour, cover it up and pretend not to 
have heard it’ (yv. 88^9). ‘ Wisdom is to walk in the path of 
faithfulness and of the fear of God ; and true understanding 
(character) is to avoid evil.’ 'Be an (honest) judge among thy 
people ’ (vv. 114 £E.). ‘ In all thy transactions choose righteous- 
ness ; have pity on the poor and miserable, and appoint an 
adviser and admonisher to thy soul ' (w. 135 ff.). ‘Let tby heart 
(mind) beware of pride (proud insolence)’ (168). ‘Do not say 
to thy neighbour. Come to-morrow, when thou canst rive 
to-day ; give and do not tarry.’ ‘ Judge thyself as thou wouJdst 
judge others ’(176). 

His contemporary Samuel Ha-Nagid imitated 
Hai in Spain, in his Ben ^olieleth (‘Son of Eccle- 
siastes'). On other didactic poems we need not 
dwell. _ I 

To return to the Jewish philosophers, we note 
that, though they were all bent on finding in 
Judaism the highest expression of Divine truth, 
and aimed at leading to the highest good, yet they 
differed in their definition of the stimmum bonum 
and in the means of attaining it. To cultivate all 
the virtues was the road which led to the know- 
ledge of God, and in this knowledge waa to be 
found the ultimate goal of human perfection, i.e. 
nearness to God. Hence sometimes the intellect 
and moral conscience were not clearly distinguished 
from one anotlier. This is not the place to discuss 
the various systems of ethics evolved by these 
Jewish philosophers. It may suffice to point out 
that every system of thought among Arabs and 
mediajval Scholastics is to be found among the 
Jews. Of those thinkers some— like Saadya, 
Gabirol, Ibn Zaddik, and hlairaonides— are inore 
rationalistic, assigning to the knowledge of God 


and to Wisdom the highest potentiality for good, 
and _ considering that the highest aim is to bo 
attained by moderation, by the rule of the intellect 
over the actions and thoughts of man, while others 
incline more to the mystical side. To the latter 
category belongs Behay, the first philosopher to 
wnte a special work on the ‘ Duties of the Heart’ 
(such is the title of the book, J^oboi/i ha-Lebaboth). 
He recognizes human conscience as the last arbiter 
and the true inward prompter and guide in all 
moral _ actions which lie outside the specifically 
legal injunctions. He lays special stress on the 
elevating and purifying influence of moral con- 
sciousness, and therefore leads up to a kind of 
religious asceticism or Quietism, by recommending 
retirement from life, abstinence, and prayer as 
means for attaining perfection. Without being 
morbid, he exhibits a high moral sensitiveness, 
and has had a lasting influence upon succeeding 
generations. One can trace his influence especially 
in a whole series of subsequent writings. 

These philosophical writings, being almost all 
composed in Arabic, had to be first translated into 
Hebrew, and only then could they gain a wider 
circulation. The writings of Saadya thus reached 
France and Central Europe, through the medium 
of the Hebrew anonymous translation which was 
used by Berechyah ha-Nakdan (second half of 
12th cent.) in his two ethical compilations — the 
‘Compendium’ and the ‘Refiner’ [Hibbur and 
Masref, ed. H. Gollancz, London, 1902). He 
eliminated the entire speculative part, and re- 
tained only the ethical, which he augmented with 
excerpts from the writings of Ibn Gabirol, Behay, 
and Nissim. 

OI sin and repentance he says : • From the passage Hos I4if- 
“Return, for thou hast stumbled,” we learn that we should 
have an inward regret at our guilt, and that we should reflect 
that our sins have proved unto us a avretched stumhllng-hlock’ 
(p. 71, ed. Gollancz). He speaks most emphatically of the 
‘duties of the heart.’ All action rests upon the heart’s inten- 
tion and upon the secret thoughts ; their study must necessarily 
precede the study of the physical, practical performance of the 
commandments. And he goes on to relate the following: 

‘ A pious man once said to his disciples, “If you had no sins 
whatever, I should be afraid lest you had something worse 
than sins.” And they asked, “Whatcan be worse than sins?” 
He answered: “Insolent pride, for it is written. Every one 
that is proud in heart is an abomination unto the Lord’" 
(Pr. lOt) (ch. cxxii. p. 113 fHeb.p. Very beautiful is the chapter 
devoted to ‘the heart’ (ch. iii. in the llafre/), in which the 
author has skilfully collected verses of the Bible, teachings of 
the Sages, and philosophical speculations, to show that Reason, 
I,aw, and 'Tradition demand of a man the performance ol those 
actions by which human perfection can be attained, and that 
man must be guided by an enlightened understanding and a 
pure heart, i.e. by pure conscience. 

Of the same way of thinking as Beflay was Abra- 
ham b. ^iyah (middle of 12th cent.), although be 
was more empliatic about fasting and repentance 
to assuage the pangs of stricken conscience, and to 
serve as the means of avoiding sin. Like Behay, 
he shows points of contact with the teaching of 
Ghazali and of the Sif/is (the pure brethren). Of 
the Intellectuals, or, better, of those who derive 
all the moral virtues — charity, piety, energy, 
loving-kindness, love of God, moral rectitude, etc. 
— from the knowledge of God, and seek the road 
to that knowledge in the ‘ middle way,’ the most 
prominent is hlaimonides. He enunciates his 
views in his commentary on the ‘Chapters of the 
Fathers,’ in the chapters on the ‘ Knowledge of 
God ’ in his great Compendium of the Law, in his 
‘ Guide of the Perplexed,’ and in other writings. 
The problem which agitated the philosophers of 
that time, and, one may add, the philosophers of 
religion at all times, was that of human free will, 
with the concomitant problem of reward and 
punishment, of virtue and vice, of human per- 
fection and debasement. He decides unhesitat- 
ingly, in accordance with the general consensus of 
Jewish opinion, that man is a free agent in all his 
moral actions, Jfan’s soul is the seat of know- 
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ledge, and from it alone emanates the impulse to 
action or inaction (In trod, to Aboth, ch. viii.). It I 
is his moral conscience which causes reward or 

E unishmentfor deeds which are neither commanded 
y the Divine legislation nor forbidden hy it 
(Guide, iii. 17, fifth theory). In ch. liii. Maimonides 
defines the meaning of the Heh. words hesed (‘lov- 
ing-kindness’), mishpat (‘judgment’), and sedakah 
(‘righteousness’), and says of the last: 

‘The term (iddtfdh is derived from ^edeJf, “righteousness.” 
It denotes the set of giving every one ms due, and of showing 
kindness to every being according as it deserves. In Scripture, 
however, the expression ^(ddhdh is not used in the first sense, 
and does not apply to the pa 3 Tnent of what we owe to others. 
When we, therefore, give the hired labourer his wages, or paj’ 
a debt, we do not perform an act of fSddl^ah. But we do 
perform an act of ^Sddliah when we fulfil those duties towards 
our fellow-men which our moral conscience imposes upon us, 
e.g. when we heal the wound of the sufferer.’ And again : 

• ild&Tiah is a kindness prompted by moral conscience, and is a 
means lor attaining perfection of the soul.’ 

He also insists on the harmony between good 
action and good thought : in the exercise of human 
free will the good must he sought for its otvn sake ; 
and the evil must he shunned because^ of its 
inherent wickedness, not out of fear of punishment 
or in the expectation of reward (Com. to Ahoth, 
i. 3, on the passage : ‘ Be like servants who min- 
ister to their master •without the condition of 
receiving a reward ’). He rebukes men who, though 
they do not possess a certain virtue, yet, appre- 
ciating its perfection, 

' sometimes desire to make others believe that they possess that 
virtue. Thus people, e.g., adorn themselves with the poems of 
others, and publish them as their own productions. Also in 
various branches of science, ambitious yet lazy men appropriate 
the opinions expressed by other persons, and boast of them 
that they have originated these notions ‘ (Guide,' ii. 40). 

And he condemns men who seek honour at the 
expense of others and spread insinuations and 
slanderous statements (JSilch. TesMibah, iv. 4). 
He is no less emphatic in his condemnation of 
those who try to overreach Jew or Gentile, or 
create a false opinion in their favour. Such men 
are an abomination before the Lord,^ for the aim 
and object of a moral life is to approach the 
Dmne. 

‘ Having acquired the true knowledge of God, the knowledge 
of His Providence, and of the manner in which it influences 
His creatures in their productions and continued existence, ho 
(t.e. man) will then be determined always to seek loving-kind- 
ness, righteousness, and judgment, and thus imitate the ways 
of God’ (Guide, ill. 64, ad fin.-, cf. Jer fifSf-)- With this 
■ sentence Maimonides concludes his Guide. 

The next period, which commences almost with 
the close of the philosophical era at the end of the 
13th cent., shows the deep impress of those two 
streams of thought reaching down from the past. 
The ethical and the philosophical, the mystical 
and the rationalistic, the purely practical and 
the deeply spiritual, moral, and unselfish teaching 
were caught up in one current and gathered into 
one stream (cf . Berechyah, above). A new word is 
used to denote this new ethical literature — Musar, 
‘Moral Discipline,’ foreshadowed in Hai’s poem, 
and occurring already in the Proverbs as ‘moral 
teaching’ (1^ cf. 4*® 6’®. etc.). Henceforward it 
denotes ‘piety,’ ‘religious-moral life,’ embracing 
the legal in a narrower and the ethical in the 
largest sense. The works belonging to this period 
inculcate the practice of virtue, honesty, piety, 
resignation, charity, love of one’s neighbour, and 
saintliness of life. There is a psychological reason 
for the abundance of such books from the 13th 
cent, onwards. It was the time of the direst 
persecution of the Jews in many lands, and, unless 
the Sages and teachers of those generations had 
fortified the moral courage of the harassed and 
unfortunate people, every trace of consciousness of 
the moral duties of man would have been obli- 
terated. The sense of sin and chastisement, of 
Divine visitation justified by inward backsliding, 
’ Ho refers, of course, to the Talmudic passages quoted above 
(^fufftn, 940, and B. Ifamma, 113a). 


was deepened by these books of Musar, in which 
the best teaching of the past was placed before the 
readers in as simple a lan^age as could be com- 
manded. Each author, Mlowing the bent of his 
oivn inclination, laid stress now on one side of the 
moral life, now on the other. Thus, some would 
exhort to fasting and ascetic practices ; others to 
works of unselfish love of God and men ; others 
would teach wisdom, moderation, patience, and 
freedom from passion ; but all were united in the 
conviction that human life is worthily lived only 
when it is placed in the service of God, for the 
benefit of mankind, and for the glorification of His 
name. A man’s conscience must be pure, and 
every one is equally responsible for thought as for 
deed, whether prescribed by the Law or left to the 
discretion of one’s own heart, for God sees every- 
thing, and nothing is hidden from Him. We are, 
and ought to be, the judges of our actions, and to 
us is left free choice to decide which way to turn. 

What lends special importance to this Miisar 
literature is the fact that most of these books of 
Musar were translated at an early date into the 
vernacular lanmage for the benefit and instruction 
of the middle-mass Jews, who were not suflSciently 
acquainted -with the Hebrew to read them in the 
original language. These books became the litera- 
ture par excellence of Jewish women ; they were 
translated into the Je'vvish-German and the Jewish- 
Spanish languages, and parts also into Arabic and 
Persian, thus becoming real ‘household treasures.’ 
Shabbethai Bass gives a list of no fewer than 120 
such books in his bibliography (Sifthei Yesheniin, 
printed in the year 1680, fol. 15a), exclusive of 
the numerous commentaries on the ‘Chapters of 
the Fathers’ (t6. fol. 18a). A few of the more 
prominent may be mentioned, for, besides reminis- 
cences of, and direct quotations from, the older 
literature, the authors have added some more 
instructions — personal expressions of their own 
conceptions of the duty and moral obligation in- 
cumbent on every Jew. Here, of course, the 
notions of the fear of God and the love of God 
prevail, for everything must be done out of that 
love and for the sake of hallowing His name by 
moral actions, and thereby sanctifying human 
life. 

Nahmanides, in 1267, writes to his son from Acoo a ‘moral 
epistle,’ in which he enjoins, among other things, that he be 
modest and humble : ‘ When thou speakest, bend thj' head and 
lift up thine heart (sursum corda,!), and speak quietlj', and 
consider every man whom thou addressest as being greater 
than thou art. If he be poor and thou rich, or thou a greater 
scholar than he is, then think that thou art more full of guilt ; 
or, if he be sinning, that he is doing it out of ignorance, 
unintentionally, and not deliberately. In all thv deeds and 
thoughts remember Him of whom it is said that His glory filleth 
the world.’ 

Jonah of Gerona (tl263), known as the Hasid and ^addoeh, 

i. e. Martyr, wrote, in the strain of Behay, his famous Sha'arei 
Teshubah, ' Gates of Repentance,’ and Sefer ha-Yir’ak, ‘ Book 
of the Fear of God,’ where the feeling of consciousness of the 
gravity of sin and the duty of repentance are expounded in a 
masterly manner. He says ; * There are people who believe 
that, if you do not transgress any of the written laws, j’ou 
cannot commit sin, for it is connected with active work. And 
yet there is no greater loss for the soul than to imagine that 
purity consists only in not having gone the way of active sin, 
and not also in the neglect of the performance of deeds of 
charity and of good works. For the highest perfections can be 
achieved only by carrying out injunctions (which are not 
direct legal commandments, but ethical demands), such as the 
exercise of free will, love of God, contemplation of His loving- 
kindness, the recognition of God’s ways in His visitation of 
man, and, above all, in the sanctification of His name by 
worship, fear, and by cleaving unto Him' (Sha 'arei Teshubah 

ii. §§ 14, 17). ‘Do not pretend that thou art not able to help by 
word or deed, for, if thou refusest, thy strength will wane ’ 
(ib. 570). ‘Thou shalt not take a bribe (Ex 238) means also. 
Thou Shalt not allow thy judgment to be influenced bv flattery,’ 
for the purity of conscience will thereby be clouded (ib. § 98). 

Almost contemporary with these were Yehudah the Pious in 
Germany (12th cent.), and his pupil Eleazar of Worms (t 1238), 
and Yehiel b. Yelfutiel in Rome (1278), as well as Moses of 
Cougy in France (1233-46), who wrote ethical treatises and 
guides tor a moral life— the ‘Book of the Pious,’ Sefer Basidim 
(Yehudah); the ‘Perfection of Human Conscience,’ ila'alath 
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Aa-3/jd<fo(A (Yekutiel); and the great Code of Laws, Sefer 
Mi^woth ha-Gttdkol (Moses of Gou^y). Each of these men re- 
presents a special school of thought. The first two are of a 
mystical disposition, Quietists ; the writer in Rome follows, on 
the whole, the philosophical writers ; while the codifier of the 
Law, like Maimonides, introduces chapters on ethical duties into 
the very Code : * Be fair to eveiy one, be he a Jew or a Gentile.* 
* Money obtained by sweating the workman, or by buying stolen 
goods and idols as ornaments, brings no blessing.’ ‘ Draw the 
attention of the Gentije to his mismke (in any business trans- 
action); and better live on charity and begging than appro- 
priate the money of others, which will be a disgrace to Judaism 
and to the Jewish name.’ ‘Be honest with every one, no 
matter to what faith he belongs.’ * Those who clip the coin, 
who sell short measure, who practise usury, are a curse ; and 
there is no blessing in their money.’ * Do not say, “ I will repay 
evil,” but trust in God, and He will help thee.' ‘If any one 
has defrauded thee or brought false witness against thee, or has 
ruined thee, do not avenge the injustice by doing the same to 
him.’ ‘Do not listen to slander’ (Yehudah 5asid). ‘Act in 
such a manner that thou needst not be ashamed of thyself.' 
‘ Keep thine imagination pure, so that thy deeds may be like- 
wise.’ ‘Know that the reward from the Lord is in accordance 
with thy resistance to sin.’ ‘The highest aim and ambition of 
man should be to fulfil the commandments, to sanctify His 
name, and to sacrifice himself for God’s sake’ (Eleazar). *A 
Sage said : “ Whoever sows hatred reaps regret.” ’ * Be true and 
honest, as our Sages say : “ Let your yea be yea and yonr nay 
nay.” ’ ‘ If a Gentile trusts you and relies upon your word, you 
must in all your transactions ju 8 tif 3 ’ his confidence and be true 
and honest, sp that the name of God be sanctified ’ (Yekutiel). 
’Whosoever is a novice in the fear of God shall say every 
morning on rising : “To-day I will be a faithlul servant of the 
Lord : I will beware of wrath, Ij’ing, hatred, strife, and envy ; I 
will not look flustfully) upon women, and I will forgive those 
who hurt me." ' ‘ Whoever forgives is forgiven ; hard-hcarted- 
ness and implacability are grave sins unworthy of a Jew’ 
(Moses of Coupy). 

The mystical philosophy of religion embodied in 
the Zohar, the chief exponent of the later 
bala, recognizes no less emphatically the call of 
conscience. The fulfilment of moral duties is not 
only a reward in itself, but it is the main cause of 
the harmony of the world and of the uninterrupted 
flow of Divine grace from the highest spheres down 
to the mundane s^iere. ‘Woe unto the sinners, 
for tliey keep the Divine glory in exile,’ is a con- 
stantly recurring phrase. The mystical philosophy 
has in this case not contributed to weaken the 
moral fibre, and a high tone of ethical loftiness 
pervades the pages of the Zohar. 

In conclusion, a few wills may now bo men- 
tioned. That of Asher b. Yehiel is of special 
interest on account of the fact that his code of the 
Law, with slight modifications, is the direct source 
of the recognized standard religious Jewish Code. 
He died in 1327, and by his wUT continued the old 
tradition, which was carried on to the end of the 
ISth cent, and even later. Among the authors 
are men like his son, Yehudah b. Asher (tl349), 
Abraham, and his grandson Sheftel Hurwitz (17th 
cent.), and the founder of the sect of the modem 
ffasidim, Israel Ba'al Shem-Tob (end of 18th 
cent.). Diflering somewhat in their views on 
Divine worship, they are at one in the conception 
of moral dntv and human responsibility, as lying 
notin the fulfilment of legal commandments alone, 
but to a greater degree in the performance _ of 
moral obligations for which there is no incentive 
by the promise of reward, and no threat of punish- 
ment for neglect. 

Last, not least, the ‘Shining Lamp,’ Menorath 
ha-Md’or, of Israel ben Joseph Alnaqua (f 1391), 
preserved partly in the Heshiih ^okhmah, 

‘ Beginning of Principles of Wisdom,’ of Elijah do 
Vidas (16th cent.), and the compilation of Isaac 
Aboab under the same name, Menorath ha-M»'dr, 
contain the gist of the ethical and Haggadio teach- 
ing of the Rabbis. Though a rather large volume, 
this book has been the household book of Jewry 
from the time of its compilation (c. 1300) to the 
present day. It has been translated into many 
languages, and, together with the Book of Elijah 
de Vidas, it is the Golden Treasury. The love 
of one’s neighbour, and the principles of moral 
rectitude, of moral duty, of the heinousness of 


clandestine sin and open hypocrisy, of the happi- 
ness wrought by repentance and a clean conscience, 
of loving-kindness and mercy as Divine attributes 
to be imitated by man, of moral perfection to be 
attained not only by outward ceremonial law or by 
fulfilment of prescri bed legislation, bub by following 
the inner voices of the soul and the unwritten 
commands of the Divine in man, of the hallowing 
of life and the sanctification of the name of God — 
of all this the book is full. Its aim is summed 
up in exemplifying the words of the prophet, in the 
light of Maimonides’ interpretation that the high- 
est duty of man is to fulfil acts of hesed, ‘lov- 
ing-kindness,’ mishpdt, ‘judgment,’ and ^eda^h, 
‘ righteousness ’ : ‘ hor I am the Lord which e.xeroise 
loving-kindness, judgment, and righteousneas, in 
the earth : for in these things I delight, saith the 
Lord’ (Jer 9°*). This has remained the guiding 
principle for ‘ conscience ’ in Judaism. 

Liteeatcre. — I n addition to the authorities cited in the 
article, see L. Zunz, Gottesdienstl. Vortriige der Juden", Frank- 
fort, 1892, p. 103 ff., ‘ Ethische Hagada,’ also Zur Geschichte und 
Literolur, 1 ,, Berlin, 1846, p. 12211. ‘atteniehrer’; D, Rosin, 
Sthik des Maimonides, Breslau, 1876 ; M. Lazarus, The JSthics 
of Judaism, 2 vole., Phiiadelphia, 1901-2 ; art. ‘ Ethics’ in JB ; 
S. Baeck, ’Die Sittenlehrer,’ in Jild, lAtcrat., ed. Winter- 
Wunsche, iii., Tr6ves, 1896, p. 627 11. ; I. Suw^ski, Hayyei 
ha-Tehudi al pi ha-Talmudk, Warsaw, 1893. 

M. Gaster. 

CONSCIENCE (Muslim).— I. Names for the 
phenomenon. — The normal manifestations of the 
conscience, whether in individuals or in com- 
munities, are to be found in uneasiness about acts 
perpetrated in the past, and the desire to make 
amends for them, or in refraining from perpetra- 
tion, on grounds of abstract right and wrong. 
These manifestations are to be found among moral 
agents with few or no exceptions, but they are not 
always labelled with a name. Probably the nearest 
equivalent in Arabic is the word al-sdjir, ‘the 
restrainer,’ defined ns ‘ God’s preacher in the heart 
of the believer, the light cast therein which 
summons him to the truth’; but it obviously 
refers to the second group of manifestations only, 
and its limitation to ‘ Believers ’ is due to the fact 
that in a sense, according to the Islamic system, 
the unbeliever can do no wrong, os being outside 
(jod’s covenant. For the first group probably the 
word sarira, ‘the secret,’ i.e. the secret self, would 
be the nearest synonym; this is the word used 
in the maxim ‘God concerns Himself with your 
consciences,’ embodied by Omar i. in his Instruc- 
tions to a Judge, The modem Islamic languages 
employ conventional translations of the European 
words ; in Turkish vijdan (properly ‘ sensation ’) is 
employed, in Arabic damlr (‘the hidden being’). 
But for the adjective ‘conscientious’ it is probable 
that a paraphrase would have to be used. 

2. The conscience in law. — The maxim quoted 
above was of the highest importance for the 
development of Isl&m. Whereas St. Paul says, 
‘he is not a Jew who is one outwardly’ (Ro 2'‘®), 
the Prophet’s doctrine was, ‘ he is a Muslim who 
is one outwardly,’ i.e. who pronounces a certain 
formula and pays a certain rate. In virtue of this 
principle, and another to the effect that Islam 
cancelled all that was before it, the Propliet’s 
most stubborn opponents and persecutors might 
be admitted to the privileges of Islfim without any 
atonement for their former conduct being necessary , 
or any guarantoe that tboir convorsion vfos dictated 
by anything but fear. The phrase ‘ union of 
hearts'* was applied to the winning over of opponents 
by bribes. The inquisition into people’s privato 
character and opinions, carried on by some IslSmio 
sovereigns, was in open contradiction to the 
Prophet’s principles, and confession of secret sin wos 
so far from being encouraged by the Prophet, that, 
in a tradition of fair authority, he is represented 
as doing his utmost to dissuade a man from confess- 
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ing. In the maxim quoted from Omar the reference 
is to the credibility of Muslim witnesses, into 
which no inquiry may ho made. Provided they 
are not notorious evil-livers — a term which is 
clearly defined — all Muslims are credible. On the 
other hand, to religious performances the maxim 
‘ acts are by their intentions ’ applies. And Omar 
held that the Divine power would intervene to 
expose cases of shameless hypocrisy which would 
seriously interfere with the course w justice. 

3 . Conscience as a guide to the individual. — So 
far as the conscience is identical with the moral 
sense, or instinctive notions of right and wrong, 
the Prophet’s system took little account of it; 
indeed, its tendency was to make the Prophet’s 
revelations and practice the sole source whence 
knowledge of right and wrong could he obtained. 
His followers constantly handed their consciences 
over to his keeping, being unwilling to set their 
opinion against his. The fact that he claimed 
obedience only in licitis et honestis shows that he 
did not really claim the infallibility which logic 
compelled his followers to ascribe to him. That 
logic was, however, irresistible ; for, if the right 
of private judgment were once allowed, clearly 
people could not be compelled to accept Islam at 
all. Although, then, there are occasional attempts 
at basing a system 'of ethics on either reason or 
the natural sense of right, these are not really in 
accordance with the spirit of the religion. The 
reference is regularly to the Qur’an, the practice 
of the Prophet, and the sayings of his followers : 
‘Whoso makes them his model goes right’ is a 
common saying. The scope allowed to the con- 
science in private affairs by Muslim ^vriters is 
similar to that indicated by the maxim noblesse 
oblige. So the formula, ‘I appeal from you to 
yourself,’ i.e. ‘your better self,’ is occasionally 
heard.* Hence the word abiyy, ‘refusing,’ is often 
applied by poets to a soul which declines of itself 
to enter humiliating courses. 

4 . The public conscience. — In Oriental despot- 
isms the sovereign does not, as a rule, pay much 
regard to public opinion, and it might he nard to 
find any case in Muslim history m which the 
conduct of the sovereign had been of itself actively 
resented ; neither parricide nor fratricide, de- 
bauchery, nor even heresy, appears to have of 
itself stirred up such indignation among the 
subjects as to cost a sovereign his throne. The 
assassination of the monster al-P^khUi the Fatimid 
Khalif (A.D. 1021), seems to have caused more 
indignation than his long catalogue of atrocities. 
Cases are therefore of interest in which concessions 
are made by the sovereign to the public conscience, 
to the extent of salving it ; for such concessions 
imply that the sovereign thought it worth salving. 
A fiction with which we meet in Egyptian history 
more than once is the discovery of buried treasure, 
enabling the sovereign to htuld a mosque — there 
being a doubt whether the Muslims would attend 
worship in one which had been built out of ill- 
gotten gains. The murder of _a brother was occa- 
sionally explained in an official document as an 
accidental death,^ etc. ; but, on the other hand, 
clever usurpers not infrequently gathered followers 
by stirring up public indignation against those 
whom they wished to overthrow. The Umayyad 
and' Ahbasid dynasties both won their first triumphs 
in this way. It was at times thought worth while 
to murder a saintly man and make it appear that 
a_ sovereign had perpetrated the crime, with the 
view of getting him dethroned.® Similarly, in our 
time there have been suspicions of atrocities being 
engineered in the Ottoman empire for the purpose 

1 Taqut, Diet, of Learned Men, ed. Margollouth, 1910, vol. v. 
(‘ Life of Ibn al-'Amid ’). 

= Ibn al-Athir, U. 101 (Oalro, 1303). 

» lb. Ix. 29. 


of rousing the conscience of Europe. The best- 
informed political writers in the East insist on the 
maxim, ‘the people follow the religion of their 
kings,’ and the maxim, ‘ even in your conscience 
curse not the king ’ (Ec 10“®), represents the prevail- 
ing practice. 

5 . Noteworthy manifestations of the conscience. 
— Although the lives of the Muslim sovereigns, as 
told by their chroniclers, frequently, if not ordi- 
narily, display absolute ruthlessness, yet in their 
relations with those persons who played the part of 
the Hebrew prophets, conscientiousness seems to 
have been the rule rather than the exception. 
Cases in which the sovereign, however arbitrary, 
permitted himself to be rebuked by a saint, and even 
roUowed the saint’s advice, are quite common.* A 
saint might even denounce the doings of a Khalif 
from the pulpit.® The following anecdote of the 
Ghaznavid Mahmud b. Sabuktakin illustrates the 
conscientiousness of an Oriental despot. A tradi- 
tionalist was summoned to repeat edifying matter 
before the Sultan. The man commenced his 
discourse before he had been asked, and a slave 
was told to box his ears. The blow rendered the 
preacher permanently deaf. The Sultan was deeply 
mstressed at this result, and offered abundant 
gifts in compensation ; the traditionalist declined 
them all, saying he would accept nothing hut what 
had been taken from him, the power of hearing. 
Requests from the Sultan for pardon were met 
merely with a reference to the final judgment. 
To this stubborn reply the Sultan answered with 
an embrace.® 

There is a considerable literature on the desir- 
ability of cleansing the ‘inner man,’ of which 
GhazaU’s ‘Scrutiny of the Hearts’ may be 
mentioned as an example.* 

LmsRATtiEB.— This is given in the article. 

D. S. Makgoliouth. 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS.— Conscientiousness 
(from ‘conscience’ [y.v.]) may be described as an 
attitude tvithin the moral life, a source of virtue, 
rather than one of the virtues. Judgment, with 
its intellectual reference, and integrity, with its 
emotional reference, are involved, imparting direc- 
tion to conduct, and tending strongly to the adap- 
tation of habit on the basis of new values. 

Developed morality presupposes two main groups 
of elements which interact with each other. These 
are the objective and the subjective, often termed 
the universal (or social) and the individual (or per- 
sonal). The former consists of customs and usages, 
of conventions, observances, and legal or quasi- 
legal codes, of social and political institutions. 
All, in turn, are integral to a cultural organiza- 
tion such as a race, a people, or even an epoch. The 
latter, though inseparable from the former, con- 
sists of the pecidiar contribution resultant upon 
the reaction of individuals to the norms of the 
social unity. So long as this response remains 
unconscious or imreflective, personal character 
misses complete distinctiveness, and tends to keep 
the level of the general, customary average. But 
when, thanks to a subtle admixture of intellect 
and emotion, men place themselves in a reflective 
attitude towards the norms of the communal spirit, 
conscientiousness supervenes, and obligation ac- 
quires an enhanced, because positively recognized, 
influence upon character. 

• ConsoientiousnesB, then, is reflective intelligence grown into 
character. It involves a greater and wider recognition of obli- 
gation in generai, and a larger and more stable emotional 
response to everything that presents itself as duty ; as well as 
the habit of deliberate consideration of the moral situation and 
of the acts demanded by it ’ (J. Dewey, Outlines of a Critical 
Theory of Ethics, 1891, p. 200). 

In a word, conscientiousness is marked by the 

1 e.g. Tabari, iu. 663. 2 JRAS, 1907, p. 309. 

» Yaqut, Diet, of Learned Men, v. 

* Muk&shafat al-qulub, Cairo, 1323. 
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presence of a reinforced req^uirement of conscience, 
and by the efibrt to meet it. Yet, even so, the con- 
dition of moral anxiety, accompanied hy habitual 
introspection, can hardly be accepted as an equi- 
table account of the matter. This view savours 
too much of temporary circumstances, associated, 
say, with such supposititious entities as the ‘ Non- 
conformist conscience,’ the ‘New England con- 
science,’ or the like. Possibly the Puritan strain 
led Green to formulate his over-subjective analysis : 

‘ There remain the cases (1) o( reflexion on past actions of our 
own, (2) of consideration whether an act should be presently 
done, which it rests with ourselves to do or not to do. In both 
these (»ses, the question of the character or state of will which 
an action represents may be raised with a possibility of being 
answered. Given an ideal of virtue ... a man may ask him- 
self, Was I, in doing so and so, acting as a good man should, 
with a pure heart, with a will set on the objects on which it 
should be set? — or again. Shall I, in doing so and so, be acting 
as a good man should, goodness being understood in the same 
sense ? . . . The habit in a man of raising such questions about 
himself as those just indicated, is what we have mainly in view 
when we call him conscientious ’ (Prol. to Ethics, 1883, p. 322 f.). 

But conscientiousness is not to be identified with 
conscience ‘in its extreme form of self-reflective- 
ness,’ which ‘ investigates with the searching power 
of an expert, in order to discover the slightest de- 
flection from what it holds to be good. It is because 
of its personal or individual character that it is 
able to put forward a claim to independence of the 
State or of any social order ’ (S. Alexander, Moved 
Order and Progress, 1889, p. 157 f.). Accordingly, 
one may accentuate the subjective aspect of con- 
scientiousness readily, and thus minimize the objec- 
tive reference. If it be reduced to a mere analysis 
of internal moods, it may very well indicate weak- 
ness rather than strength of character. 

‘ The simply ethical temper is related to spiritual productive- 
ness as mere good taste is to creativeness in poetry and art. 
With so oircumspeot a step it makes no way ; and, though it 
never wanders, never flies. For ever occupied in distinguishing, 
it acquires the habit of fear instead of love — nay, above all 
things, /ears to love. Its maxims are maxims of avoidance, 
which shape themselves into negatives, and guard every avenue 
with the flaming sword of prohibition, “Thou shalt not." In 
apprehension of possible evil, it dares not surrender itself to 
any admiration and fling itself into unrestrained action for any 
haunting end : the admiration must first be scrutinized, till it 
has cooled and its force is gone ; the end in view is traced 
through a thicket of comparisons, till it is lost in the wood. 
Nothing, accordingly, is more rare than a character at once 
balanced and powerful, judicial and enthusiastic ; and faultless 
perception is apt to involve feeble inspiration ’ (James Martineau, 
Types of Ethical Theory ti, 1886, li. 00). 

Thus the division of opinion regarding conscien- 
tiousness has its roots in the two groups of elements 
inseparable from morality. If the objective factor 
be emphasized, knowledge of social demands, or 
insight into their nature, is viewed as the dominant 
feature. If, on the other hand, emphasis be laid 
on the subjective factor, self-examination, with 
anxiety about personal moods and feelings, assumes 
primary importance. 

In the Greek world, where our sense of conscien- 
tiousness had not developed, but where ‘ wisdom ’ 
(croipla, civeois, not yet avvelSpo'is) played a parallel 
r61e, the community-aggregate of predispositions 
and tendencies in the realm of values (cf. Grote, 
Plato and the Other Companions of SoJerates, 1865, 
i. 249) furnished plentiful material which was re- 
garded as neither good nor bad. The 'wise man’ 
was likened to an artist, who shaped this raw stuff 
into the masterpiece of a model life. For example, 

‘Aristotle presents us with the general type of o subtle and 
shifting problem, the solution of which must be worked out 
afresh by each individual in each particular case. Conduct to 
him is a free and living creature, and not a machine controlled 
bi’ fixed laws. Every life is a work of art shaped by the man 
who lives it’ (G. h. Dickinson, The Greek View of Life’', 1907, 
p. 137). 

Accordingly, paradox though it may seem, virtue 
was knowledge, in the sense that the superior, and 
therefore thoughtful, citizen superimposed a con- 
scious (reflective) attitude upon the traditional 
custom of the iroXirefa. In this way the ‘higher 
law ’ of wisdom was made manifest. But, leaving 


the imperfect Socratics out of account (cf. Cynics, 
Casuistry), it bore rather upon group-norms than 
upon the independent ‘ conscientious’ judgment of 
the individual. The internal thrust of the prin- 
ciple had to await Stoicism and the Christian con- 
sciousness. 

Nevertheless, the classical moralists of Greece 
did originate the idea of inward principle, of indi- 
vidual reaction upon the cultural situation, with 
the result that, consequent upon profound civil 
vicissitudes, the Stoic conception of ‘conscience,’ 
based on the indraendence of the ‘ wise man,’ grew 
up and acquired fixity. In this way, dynamic pro- 
gress in morality, as contrasted with static custom, 
was enlivened — not, however, without pathological 
accompaniments, because the restraints of the old 
society weakened. Despite this, two heritages had 
been prepared for the Christian consciousness ; the 
conception of inner principle, mediated indivi- 
dually ; and the doctrine that, in the sphere of 
morality at least, whatever might be said of reli- 
gion, this inward principle must be adjudged by the 
mind. Thus the contrast between the two ele- 
ments — the objective or social and the subjective 
or individual — took definite shape. And successive 
conceptions of conscientiousness witnessed, if not a 
struggle, then a lack of balance, between them. 
At one time, as in the mediaeval view of ‘prudence,’ 
the objective tended to assert itself; at anotlier, 
as in the Puritan emphasis on ‘ righteousness,’ tlie 
subjective exercised primacy. In a word, men con- 
structed their description of the source of virtue 
on the basis of current relative evaluation of the 
virtues. 

The very fact, then, that the Christian conscious- 
ness has substituted ‘conscientiousness’ for the 
‘ wisdom ’ of the Greeks — and this finally— suffices 
to show that the internal and individual had won 
full recognition. The conscientious man must use 
discernment, according to the inward principle, 
with reference to the norms of social custom. Moral 
progress and initiative pivot upon this. On the 
other hand, this initiative is concerned about these 
same customs — to discover how they may be pre- 
served lively. And yet, of necessity, this process 
means that, because they are subjects of concern 
and of consequent new estimate, they must alter. 

Conscientiousness, then, may be described as 
genuine concern, mediated intelligently, for all 
such values. This cannot but result in approval 
and disapproval ; and these attitudes are traceable 
in part to emotional convictions about an inward 
ideal. So far as the conscientious man has made 
this ideal his oivn, being able to say, ‘ This one 
thing I do,’ it has become ‘ the way and the truth ’ 
for him. Accordingly, in the issue, conscientious- 
ness turns out to be an energetic pursuit of an 
individual-social ideal — an ideal that appeals to 
emotion mainly through objective associations, 
and to intellect mainly through intelligent per- 
sonal reactions to those associations. The con- 
scientious man is at once responsive to social 
achievements and ends, and considerate of the one 
rinciple whereby these ends are relegated to their 
ue places in a harmonious whole, fle/cc/sthat 
his own goodness is bound up with that of others, 
hence personal assertion of the norm as he envis.iges 
it; he Jcnoios that his own progrcM must depend 
ultimately upon tlie clearness of his apprejiension 
of the inward principle. Thus reflective insight, 
on the basis of afiectov'e conviction, grasping and 
transforming group-norms, constitutes the moral 
attitude knoivn as conscientiousness. For this 
reason, the latter is held to be the source and 
guardian of virtue. It serves itself the central 
factor to be reckoned with in an active moral con- 
sciousness. 

But, further, this implies that conscientiousness 
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is characterized hy disinterestedness. Otherwise, 
it would not include a concrete estimate of the 
entire import of an action. Self-assertion here 
becomes a species of self-forgetfulness. For by 
this quality the self-reference of conscientiousness 
is merged in a larger whole. So, if this quality be 
emphasized, conscientiousness may find a place in 
the list of virtues. It would then stand as the chief ■ 
of the cardinal virtues, thus becoming more or less 
identical with what modern moralists have termed 
the ‘good wUl.’ This implies that it is the guar- 
antee, not of mental acumen or of {esthetic taste, 
but of goodness realizing itself throughout the 
entire circle of a life which, in turn, araws sus- 
tenance from the norms of the community. In 
these norms the conscientious man discovers new 
stimuli to the inner principle. But the necessity 
for reflexion rules out supposititious automatic 
deliverances of an equally supposititious ‘ internal 
tribunal’ — ‘conscience.’ Briefly, vital interest in 
tlie good, as the principle reveals it, at once sets 
problems, and points the conditions of their solution. 
Fusion of sober judgment with earnest aspiration, 
and fusion of restraint, mediated socially, with 
fervent desire, both passing over into will, consti- 
tute the modem counterpart of the Greek ‘wisdom.’ 
And this species of ethical apperception which 
imports our experience into a moral order, and also 
perceives that it is originated from a moral order, 
IS true conscientiousness. It is the pre-requisite 
and accompaniment of any end which moral beings 
can adopt for the completion of their well-being. 
Hence its inevitable relation to questions which 
pass over into the field of religion. 

See also Conscience, Ethics (Christian), Wis- 
dom. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS. — ^What is consciousness? 
From the dawn of modern philosophy the question 
has been discussed, and psycholo^ and philosophy 
have endeavoured to find a reply. The answers 
have been very various, but we may not summarize 
them in this article. To summarize those riven 
from the time of Descartes onwards would be to 
write a history of modem philosophy. And at 
present the question is more widely and more in- 
cisively discussed than ever before. Some philo- 
sophers and psychologists almost insist on discard- 
ing the name altogether, while others make the 
results of the analysis of consciousness the whole 
of their philosophy. For example, A. E. Taylor 
writes ; 

• This is perhaps the place to add the further remark that, if 
we would be rigidly accurate in psychological terminology, wo 
ought to banish the very expression “consciousness" or “states 
of consciousness " from our language. What are really given 
in experience are attentive processes with a certain common 
character. We abstract this character and give it the name 
Of “ consciousness," and then fail into the blunder of calling 
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the concrete processes “states" or “modifications" of this 
abstraction, just as in dealing with physical things we make 
abstraction of their common properties under the name of 
“matter,” and then talk as if the things themselves were 
“forma of matter." Properly speaking, there are phj-sical 
things and there are minds, but there are no such things in 
the actual world as “matter” and “consciousness,” and we do 
well to avoid using the words when we can help it’ (Elements of 
Metaphysics, p. 79 n.). In the text, with ail the emphasis of 
italics, Taylor says: ‘We cannot too strongly insist that if by 
“ self-consciousness ” is meant a cognitive state which is its own 
object, there is no such thing, and it is a psychological impossi- 
bility that there should be any such thing as self-consciousness. 
No cognitive state ever has itself for its own object. Every 
cognibve state has lor its object something other than itself ’ 
(ib. p. 79). 

Taylor makes short work of consciousness ; and 
if we took his view, the writing of an article on 
consciousness mi^ht be dispensed with. But, as 
we are hardly able to conceive what is meant by a 
cognitive state which has an object which is some- 
thing other than itself, we may be permitted to go 
on. It is scarcely consistent with the ordinary use 
of language, and certainly quite inconsistent with 
the use of psychological language, to speak of a 
cognitive state in active relation -with an object. 
For whom is the state, and who is aware of it? 
But this question may be better discussed at a later 
stage. Meanwhile it may be safely said that the 
word ‘consciousness’ denotes some phase or aspect 
of our mental life, and that it is not identical with 
any of the other aspects ivhich we apply to parti- 
cular mental processes or states. It is not feeling, 
nor is it -nTlling, nor is it thinking; but these 
states or processes have this at least in common, 
that they are conscious states. The contrast 
does not lie between feeling and consciousness, 
or between willing and consciousness, or between 
thinking and consciousness. The contrast lies be- 
tween consciousness and unconsciousness. For the 
characteristic of every mental state, or of every 
mental process, seems just to consist in the fact 
that they are states of a conscious subject, and that 
they are for that subject. 

While this is so, many questions of interest 
and importance arise as to the relations of the sub- 
ject to its states, as to the distinction, if there 
is a distinction, between the phrases ‘states of 
consciousness’ and ‘consciousness of states.’ Is 
consciousness to be identified with the sum of its 
states ? Can we neglect the reference to a subject, 
and proceed to analyze, compare, classify, and 
arrange these states according to the laws of their 
growth, their interrelations, and so on, leaving out 
of sight, as common to them all, their relation to 
a common subject? This has been done, and, in 
fact, it is the ordinary psychological procedure. 
But there is always a sort of uneasiness about pro- 
ceeding in this way ; for many inconvenient ques- 
tions arise as to the subject for whom the experiences 
are, and the unity to which they are referred. Ideas, 
processes, and states come and go ; they cluster to- 
gether, they occupy our attention, and they seem 
to pass into the unconscious. It is natural that the 
scene of their appearance should be likened to a 
theatre, and that, -while they have passed from the 
scene, they should have a sort of existence behind 
the scenes. It may be well to quote the classic 
illustration of Hume : 

‘For my part, when I enter most intimately into what I call 
myself, I always stumble on eome particular perception or 
other, of heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or 
pleasure. I never can catch myself at any time without a per- 
ception, and never can observe anything but the perception. 
■When my perceptions are removed for any time, as by sound 
sleep, so long am 1 insensible of myself, and may truly be said 
not to exist. And were all my perceptions removed by death, 
and could I neither think, nor feel, nor see, nor love, nor hate, 
after the dissolution of my body, I should be entirely annihil- 
ated, nor do I conceive what is further requisite to make me a 
perfect non-entity. If any one, upon serious and unprejudiced 
reflexion, thinks he has a different notion of himself, I must 
confps I can rei^on no longer with him. All I can allow him 
IS, that he may be in the right as well as I, and that we are 
essentially different m this particular. He may, perhaps, per- 
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ceive something: simple and continued, which he calls himself: 
thongh 1 am certain there is no such principle in me. 

But, setting aside some metaphysicians of this kind, I mar 
venture to affirm of the rest of mankind, that they arc nothing 
but a bundle or coUection of different perceptions, which succeed 
each other with an inconceivable rapidity, and are in a perpetual 
flux and movement. Our eyes cannot turn in their sockets with- 
out varying; oar perceptions. Our thought is still more rariable 
than our sight; and all our other senses and faculties con- 
tribute to this change ; nor is there any single power of the soul 
which remains unalterably the same, perhaps for one moment. 
The mind is a kind of theatre, where several perceptions suc- 
cessively make their appearance ; pass, re-pass, glide away, and 
mingle in an infinite variety of postures and situations. There 
is properly no simplicitp in it at one time, nor identity in differ- 
ent; whatever natural propension we may have to imagine that 
simplicity and identity. The comparison of the theatre must 
not mislead us. They are the successive perceptions only that 
constitute the mind ; nor have we the most distant notion of the 
place where these scenes are represented, or of the materials of 
which it is composed ' (Hume’s TTorJts, ed. Green and Grose, 
Lend. 1909, i. 634 f .). Or, again, a little further on : ‘ What we 
call mind is nothing but a heap or bundle of different percep- 
tions united together by certain relations, and supposed, though 
falsely, to be endowed with a certain simplicity and identity.” 

It is a curious passage, and the more we study 
it the more curious it appears. There is the sug- 
gestion of_a theatre, so often made since by other 
psychologists, and no sooner is it made than it is 
mthdrawn. Yet it lias fulfilled its aim. It has 
directed our attention to the stage, and has so far 
served its purpose. But a theatre suggests a stage, 
and players, and spectators. These suggestions, 
however, are somewhat inconvenient, and raise 
awkward questions. So we are told that 'the 
comparison of the theatre must not mislead us.* 
For it is ‘the successive perceptions only that 
constitute the mind.’ One is compelled to ask. 
What is a perception, and what is a succession? 
Above we were told that 'several perceptions suc- 
cessively make their appearance— pass, re-pass, 
glide away, and mmgle in an infinite variety of 
postures and situations.’ The perceptions make 
their appearance — to whom ? Hume had formerly 
spoken of 'what I call myself.' So it is to what 
he calls himself that the perceptions appear, and 
all the passing, re-passing, and other movements 
are perceived by himself. And yet the mind that 
perceives, that looks on at the gliding show, is 
nothing but the bundle or collection of different 
perceptions. Is the mind aware that it is a bundle ? 
Or that it is a collection? Whence came the 
bundle or collection ? And how does it recognize 
itself to be a unity? In the passage before us, 
Hume is unable to state his argument without the 
implication, in every sentence, of what he formally 
denies. He is in the presence of a unique fact — 
the fact of a succession of perceptions which recog- 
nizes itself as a bundle or collection. How is it so ? 
We are careful to state it in his orvn language, for 
that language implies the unity of the conscious 
subject to which all the gliding appearances are 
referred. It would appear that we are face to face 
with a unique kind of thing — a thing which seems 
at the same time to be knower and known, actor 
and spectator, a show and the spectator for whom 
the show is. For all these passing, re-passmg, and 
gliding appearances, so felicitously described ly 
Hume, had an existence only for himself and, 
while other people may have similar experiences, 
these particular experiences were for him alone. 
And he was something more than the bundle of 
perceptions, he was the self for whom the peroOT- 
tions were. We do not require here to discuss the 
relation of body and mind (see Body and Mind, 
Brain and Mind, Mind), or of physiology and 
psychology. Nor can we dwell on the attempts 
to deduce the unity of consciousness from the unity 
of the nerv'ous system. There is a parallelism be- 
tween the growth of mind and the growth of an 
organized nervous system. Physiology has often 
given useful hints to psychology. There are par^- 
lels between the evolution of the organism and the 


evolution of consciousness. But, while that is so, 
the fact of consciousness remains without parallel, 
and its nature must only be described and not ex- 
gained. It is interesting", for example, to follow 
Herbert Spencer through his works setting forth 
the Synthetic PhDosophy, from the First Prin- 
ciples, through Biology and Psychology to Socio- 
logy and Ethics. It is of special interest to mark 
the description of the origin and growth of these, 
and then to notice how psychology enters in. After 
he has described the evolution of the nervous sys- 
tem, he seeks to correlate the stages of evolution 
with a corresponding mental grou'th. How about 
consciousness ? Whence did it come ? 

' In its higher formi, instinct is probably accompanied by a 
radimentoiy- consciousness. There cannot be co-ordination oi 
many stimuli without some ganglion through which they are 
all brought into relation. In the process of Bringing them into 
relation, this ganglion must be subject to the influence of each- 
must undergo many changes. And the quick succession of 
changes in a ganglion, Implymg, as it does, perpetual experiences 
of differences and likenesses, constitutes the raw material ol 
consciousness. The implication is that, as fast ns instinct i« 
developed, some kind of consciousness becomes nascent’ (Pty- 
chology, Lond. 18S5, sect. 195). 

So far we obtain only a raw material of con- 
sciousness and some kind of nascent consciousness. 
Another passage from the Psychology seems to show 
how a consciousness must arise : 

‘Separate impressions are received by the senses— by different 
parts of the body. If they go nof urther than the places at whi(ffi 
they are received, they arc useless. Or, if only some of them 
are brought into relation with one another, they are nseleis. 
That an effectual adjustment may be made, they must be all 
brought into relation with one another. But this Implies vmie 
centre of communication common to them aU, through which 
they severally pass ; and as they cannot pass through it simul- 
taneously, they must pass through it in succession. So that, 
as the external phenomena responded to become greater in 
number and more complicated in kind, the variety and rapidity 
of the changes to which this common centre of communication 
is subject must increase— there must result an unbroken series 
of these changes, there must arise a consciousness. Hence the 
progress of the correspondence between the organism and its 
environment necessitates a gradual reduction ol the sensorial 
changes to a succession ; and by so doing evolves a distinct 
consciousness— a consciousness that becomes higher as the suc- 
cession becomes more rapid and the correspondence more com- 
plete' (sect. 179). 

It is interesting to note how, in the description 
of the process, Spencer is constrained to assume, 
as in existence, the consciousness whose genesis 
he is seeking to describe. He speaks of ‘per- 
petnal experiences of differences and likenesses’ 
m the ganglion through which the numerous 
stimrdi are co-ordinated. If these exist, then 
we submit that the work supposed to he effected 
by consciousness is already being done. If these 
stimuli can be co-ordinated by a ganglion, what is 
the need of a consciousness to do a work already 
snfiSciently provided for? As we read on, the 
wonder increases. The impressions received by 
the senses must be adjusted, and the adjustment is 
made through a centre of communication through 
which they pass in succession. But this centre, 
througli which the impressions pass in succession, 
does a business which is ever on the increase, and, 
in order that its work may he done, a consciousness 
must arise. Why? As a matter of fact, a con- 
sciousness has arisen — something which is aware of 
the various changes within itself, which also has a 
certain powerof intervention. Butin the description 
of the whole process no place is left at which a con- 
sciousness can enter in. Either one must hold that 
consciousness has been implicitly present from the 
beginning, or it can never appear on the terms 
asSgned to its entrance by Spencer. 

That there is a relation be tween consciousness 
and the nervous states of the organism is unques- 
tionable. Bat the origin and character of that re- 
lationship are not sufficiently described by Sjtencer. 
From the above account of the origin of conscious- 
ness, it appears as altogether asuperflnons addition 
to a. nervous system. The work of co-orduiution 
has been already accomplished, and has, indeed, 
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automatically proceeded until the stimuli have 
learned hovr to pass through a centre, and to pass 
in orderly procession. Yet, on the whole, consci- 
ousness is greatly needed in the system of Spencer. 
For ‘all mental action whatever,’ we are told a 
little further on, ‘is definable as the continuous 
differentiation and integration of states of con- 
sciousness’ (op. cit. ii. 301). Are the states of 
consciousness determined by the states of the 
organism ? Are they part of the integration and 
differentiation of matter and motion ? Or is there 
only a parallelism between the two? Is psycho- 
physical parallelism the ultimate word on the 
relationship between the two? Or is the con- 
sciousness simply an epiphenomenon, a mere ac- 
companiment, or, in the metaphor of Huxley, is 
it simply the ticking of the clock which is mistaken 
for its function ? 

Leaving on one side the questions of the origin 
of consciousness as unanswerable, and the further 
questions of the relations of mind and body as too 
large for our proper theme, let us ask, Wliat is 
really meant by conscious life, or, in other words, 
by consciousness? As we reflect on what happens 
when we attend to the processes of our inner life, 
we note three main characteristics : (1) There is 
the fact of change ; ■without change, or without 
the entrance of a new fact into consciousness, there 
is no conseiousness. Continued sameness would 
mean unconsciousness. (2) There is the preservation 
or reproduction of previously given elements, with 
some connexion between elements , formerly given 
and those that are new. (3) There is the inward 
unity of recognition. In the stream of the inner 
life there are always present those three factors. 
Thus synthesis is the fundamental fact of all con- 
sciousness. But the synthetic activity of conscious- 
ness has always a certain end in view. This -will 
become abundantly clear as we look at the mental 
attitude towards an object. This attitude is three- 
fold, corresponding to the three aspects of mental 
activity. Consciousness is always occupied with 
some object. It is not needful to define the object 
for our present purpose. But, be it what it may, 
(1) it is an object of Knowledge ; we seem to know 
it, or to know something about it. (2) It brings 
to ns some pleasure or pain ; it affects us in some 
way. (3) We tend to alter it, transform it, take 
possession of it, and master it. We desire to have 
a clearer "view of its character, or to make it serve 
our purpose. An object is thus related to us in 
three ways ; and these three are the fundamental 
asjjects of conscious activity — knoiving, feeling, and 
striving, which are three aspects of the same mental 
state, not to be separated from each other, not to 
be thought of as successive in time, but elements 
of one concrete experience. From any of these 
points of ■view we arrive at the conclusion of the 
unity of the subject, which recognizes all these 
attitudes as its o^wn. Cognition, recognition, or 
any other name descriptive of the cognitive atti- 
tude, presupposes the unity of the subject. The 
feeling of pleasure in activity, or of pain in the 
interruption of the activity, jpresupposes a central 
point into relation vfith which the changing ele- 
ments of consciousness are brought. Similarly, 
it may be shown that all conative activity presup- 
poses the unity of the subject, for it is the attempt 
to bring the object into harmonious relations with 
the other objects formerly or presently held to- 
gether in our experience. 

Thus from many points of view, as we look at 
the living, mo'ving, thinking, ■willing, concrete being, 
we are presented ■with the fact of a unitary con- 
sciousness, of a real self, capable of a real .experi- 
ence. Yet it has been possible for systems 'to be 
constructed, theories of knowledge to be promul- 
gated, psychological theories to be set forth, and 


views to be argued, from which personalism has 
been excluded, and all reference to self and the 
unity of the self avoided. It is worth while to see 
how this has been possible. The possibility of it 
has not been ■without advantage in the interests of 
science. What does science desire to accomplish ? 
A man of science does not know anything, does 
not desire to know anything, save the objects in 
their causal relation to one another. He seeks to 
look at things as parts of Nature, strives to con- 
struct and to model them until he has arranged 
them in their sequence as causes and effects. He 
strives to find the linkages, and, when he has 
linked all things together in a scheme which seems 
to include tlie whole, he is satisfied ■with his work. 
But, in order to fulfil this pu:^ose, he has to make 
himself a martyr to science. He is no longer a man 
with his ■will and his purpose, a living, breathing 
man with a life of his own ; he has become what 
we may call an abstract spectator, a consciousness 
which simply becomes aware of the ongoings and 
the linkages of the energies of the universe. Such 
a personality is not a real man. The standpoint of 
the spectator involves certain abstractions. He 
has put aside all interests, all living attitudes, and 
all the varied manifoldness of his concrete life, and 
has converted himself into a mere onlooker, whose 
whole aim is to understand the ways in which 
things are linked together. It is so far an arti- 
ficial attitude, but in this abstraction from all that 
relates to personal will and purpose lies the enor- 
mous strength of the scientific attitude. It enables 
the onlooker to regard the processes of the world 
as the outcome of laws, to bring them into relations, 
to master them, and harness them to the fulfilment 
of his purposes. In fact, the scientific spectator 
who desires simply to know and to master the 
system of the world, abstracts altogether from his 
own life-interests, even from his own individuality, 
becomes merely a spectator of processes which are 
not for this individual or for that, but the same for 
every one. Further, not only does he abstract from 
all personal interests and from all individual pro- 
clivities, he finally comes to abstract from the 
activity of the knowing subject itself, and to look 
at the world as a system complete in itself, and 
independent of any subject. This mere abstract 
knower, who has detached himself from every 
personal characteristic, attitude, and interest, 
who simply watches the processes of Nature and 
registers them, is a useful creature for many pur- 
poses, but he can scarcely be taken as a complete 
and adequate representative of what consciousness, 
or self-consciousness in the fullness of its concrete 
being, means. 

Science must proceed after the fashion described, 
if it is to do its work. But we ought to remind 
ourselves of the limitations prescribed by this atti- 
tude. In particular, we are not to put this abstract 
spectator, who has reduced himself to the stature 
of a mere spectator, in the place of the living man. 
The synthetic unity of apperception, to use Kant’s 
phrase, may be all that is required for the purposes 
of explaining and describing the world, but this 
abstract attitude of the subject is not sufficient 
Avhen we seek to speak of consciousness or of self- 
consciousness as it is in living experience. In the 
science of psychology we have also to assume this 
abstract attitude. Before the psychologist are the 
perceptions and thoughts, the feelings and emo- 
tions, the judgments and volitions, which he is to 
study and describe. He is well aware that the 
only key to the understanding of them lies ■within 
himself. No one save himself is aware of these 
conscious states, so far as they are his own. They 
are for him part of his own individual experience, 
and no one else has these particular experiences. 
But he has to take them as typical, and the subject 
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which has the experience becomes an abstract de- 
tached subject, a spectator who stands outside of 
the skull of everybody, and is supposed to have the 
manifold life of every conscious subject open to his 
gaze. It is necessary to make these abstractions ; 
to make them is indispensable for the solution of 
particular problems, and helps us to attain to that 
mastery of the world which is essential for the 
fulfilment of the tasks of life. It is not needful to 
quarrel with the abstract attitude of every science, 
or to accuse it of wilful neglect of many elements 
in conscious life ; our quarrd arises only when these 
special scientific aspects are set forth as complete 
and exhaustive accounts of the world. 

To deal rightly with the question of conscious- 
ness which we have in hand, we must not be 
coptent to regard it as it appears in abstract 
science — merely as that which is aware of the 
processes of the world’s ongoing, or merely as the 
abstract subject which meets us in psychological 
treatises. To neglect the subject and all its indi- 
vidual experiences, hopes, fears, and ivishes, is quite 
right on the part of the physicist, the chemist, and 
the naturalist; and so to exclude the individual, 
and to declare that biography forms no part of 
psychology, is quite legitimate when the psycho- 
logist is seeking to understand the process of 
consciousness in general. But if the aim is to 
understand the fullness, the manifoldness, the 
complexity, as well as the unity, of mental life, 
the method is inadequate. The psychologist looks 
at the inner life as mere contents of consciousness. 
This consciousness only becomes aware of what is 
going on, and from this point of view it is nothing 
more. All contents are of equal value, or, rather, 
they are of value simply because they have a place 
in the stream of consciousness. But this view of 
consciousness is of value only to the psychologist, 
whose business is to describe and explain the con- 
tents of consciousness, and to organize them into a 
system. When we look away from the peculiar 
business of psychology, and speak of men in their 
habit as they live, we are aware of a ^eat deal of 
which psychology takes no notice. There is the 
life which the poet sees, expresses, and interprets ; 
there is the life of which the historian writes, which 
he seeks to interpret and to understand ; there is 
the world of political, social, moral, and religious 
interests ; and all of us are in that world — each a 
separate personality, characterized for selves and 
others as personalities, with the power of looking 
before and after, of foreseeing ends, and adopting 
means to realize them, of forming ideals, and of 
living up to them. Again, in every act of ours, in 
every feeling, every volition, and every thought, 
we are conscious of a self which expresses itself in 
aims and meanings. We see ourselves girt about 
with duties, laden with responsibilities, and we feel 
that we have a meaning in ourselves, and a place 
in the world. 

We are not called on to explain here the difierent 
meanings which the self has for the psychologist, 
and for all others, such as the poet, the historian, 
the jurist, the artist. In the works of all these we 
are in a field of personal wUl and personal interest ; 
in the company of the psychologist we are merely 
in the presence of a consciousness which is reduced 
to the aspect of being only aivare of its contents, 
and has no special interest m, or preference for, any 
of these contents. Such a potentiality we may 
leave on one side as we proceed to deal with con- 
sciousness. What is itJ Well, it is not to be 
identified wnth the sum of all its states, or with 
the sum of all its real or consistent presentations. 
It is not the stream of changes which goes on within 
it, or merely the awareness of the contents of that 
stream. It is not knowing, or iviliing, or feeling, ) 
for outside of it there is no feeling, no willing, no 1 


knoiving._ Consciousness is the condition of all 
mental life ; without consciousness there is no 
mental life. A psychical fact is simply a fact in 
consciousness, and it is nothing else. Unconscious 
knowing is a phrase to which we can attach no 
meaning. Just as little can we interpret a W'illing 
of which we have no consciousness. 

Consciousness, therefore, is nndefinable. Like 
all ultimates, we must simply accept it as the con- 
dition of the explanation of all else, itself remaining 
unexplamed. It may not be identified with the 
sum of its states, any more than we can identify 
a real whole with the sum of its parts. For, after 
we have summed up the parts, there remains un- 
accounted for the wholeness of the whole. A 
machine is not the sum of its parts, and an organ- 
ism is something more than the sum of its structures 
and functions. This statement, true of every whole, 
is uniquely true of the whole of consciousness. It 
is not a faculty in addition to other faculties, os 
memory is difierent, say, from imagination ; it is 
implied in all the faculties of the mind. It is an 
essential property of every process that goes on 
within the mind. The simplest vieiv is that which 
regards consciousness as the sphere in which im- 
mediate e.xperience goes on. We are baffled by the 
very simphcity of the immediate operation of con- 
sciousness. We are baffled also by the fact that 
out of this simplicity are evolved all the results 
of the activity of consciousness in relation to the 
world and to self. Sciences, poems, histories, all 
the outcome of human endeavour, are due to the 
activity of consciousness. But what we are con- 
scious of at any given moment is simply the 
mental states, activities, and passivities, and the 
presentations with which they work. What we 
insist on here is that consciousness cannot b® de- 
duced from anything else. 

Certainly it cannot be deduced from the play of 
unconscious forces, or from the elaboration of cor- 
respondences between the growth of consciousness 
and the evolution of a nervous system. It may be 
well to dwell for a little on the attempts made to 
deduce consciousness from the play of unconscious 
forces. ‘Latent mental modifications,’ ‘uncon- 
scious cerebrations,’ are among the phrases used 
in this connexion. W. James, in discussing the 
‘mind-stuff’ theory, thus deals with the distinction 
between the unconscious and the conscious being 
of the mental state ; 

* It is the sovereign means for believing what one likes in 
psychology, and of turning what might become a science into 
a tumbling-ground for whimsies. It has numerous champions, 
and elaborate reasons to give for itself. We must therefore 
accord it due consideration ' (Principles of Psychology, i. IG3f.). 

In answer to the question, Do unconscious mental 
states exist f, James enumerates no fewer than ten 
proofs, — an almost exhaustive list, — submits them 
to a drastic criticism, and returns the verdict, ‘ Not 
proven.’ Of one proof he says : 

• None of these facta, then, appealed to so confidently in proof 
of the existence of ideas in on unconscious state, prove anything 
of the sort. They prove either that conscious ideas were 
present which the next instant were forgotten ; or they prove 
that certain results, similar to results of reasoning, may be 
wrought out by rapid brain-processcs to which no ideation 
seems attached’ (ib. 170). The tenth proof may bo quoted more 
fully ; ‘There is a great class of experiences in our mental life 
which may be described os discoveries that a subjective condi- 
tion which we have been having is really something dif^rent 


we deliberately analyze our motives, and find that ot bottom 
they contain jealousies and cupidities which we little suspected 
to be there. Our feelings towards people are perfect wells of 

motivation, unconscious of itself, wt o 

light. And our sensations likewise : ■ ' . _ 

Clements in sensations which wc h . ■ . : ' ^ 

receiving all our daj-s, elements, too, which have been there 
from the first, since otlierwise we should have been unable to 
distinguish the sensations containing them from others nearly 
nlired The elements must exist, torvre use them to discriminate 
by • but they must exist in an unconscious state, smee we to 
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completely fail to single them out. The books of the analytic 
school of psychology abound in examples of the kind. tVho 
knows the countless associations that mingle with his each and 
every thought? Who can pick apart all the nameless feelings 
that stream in at every moment from his various internal organs, 
muscles, heart, glands, lungs, etc., and compose in their totalily 
bis sense of bodily life ? 11110 is aware of the part played by 
feelings of innervation and suggestions of possible muscular 
exertion in all his judgments of distance, shape, and size? 
Consider, too, the difference between a sensation which we 
simply have and one which we attend to. Attention gives 
resuits that seem like fresh creations ; and yet the feelings and 
elements of feeling which it reveals must have been already 
there— in an unconscious state ’ (ib. 170 !.). 

' Thus far the statement of the proof of uncon- 
scious mental states is real and existent. Of this 
argument, or proof, so fully stated, James says : 

* These reasonings are one tissue of confusion. Two states of 
mind which refer to the same external reality . . . are described 
ns the same state of mind or “idea," published, as itwere, in two 
editions ; and then, whatever qualities of the second edition are 
found openly lacking in the first are explained as having really 
been there, only in an “ unconscious ” way. It would be difficult 
to believe that intelligent men could be guilty of so patent a 
fallacy, were not the history of psychology there to give the 
proof. The psychological stock-in-trade of some authors is the 
belief that two thoughts about one thing are virtually the same 
thought, and that this same thought may in subsequent re- 
flexions become more and more conscious of what it really was 
all along from the first. But, once make the distinction between 
simply having an idea at the moment of its presence, and sub- 
sequently knowing all sorts of things about tf ; make, moreover, 
that between a state of mind itself, taken as a subjective fact, 
on the one hand, and the objective thing it knows, on the other, 
and one has no difficulty in escaping from the labyrinth ’ (p. 172). 

He deals with the latter distinction first, and 
thus concludes : 

‘There is only one “phase” in which an idea can be, and that 
is a fully conscious condition. It it is not in that condition, 
then it is not at all ’ (p. 173). 

His language in dealing with the distinction 
between simply having an idea and knowing all 
sorts of things about it we guote fully, as it is of 
the highest importance in view of what we must 
discuss presently : 

‘The truth is here even simpler to unravel. When I decide 
that I have, without knowing it, been for several weeks in love, 
1 am simply giving a name to a state which previously I have 
not named, but which was fully conscious ; which bad no residual 
mode of being, except the manner in which it was conscious ; 
and which, though it was a feeling towards the same person for 
whom 1 now have a much more inflamed feeling, and though it 
continuously led into the latter, and is similar enough to be 
called by the same name, is yet in no sense identical with the 
latter, and least of all in an “unconscious” way. Again, the 
feelings from our viscera and other dimly.feltorgans, the feelings 
of innervation (if such there be), and those of muscular exertion 
which, in our spatial judgments, are supposed unconsciously to 
determine what we shall perceive, are just exactly what we feel 
them, perfectly determinate conscious states, not vague editions 
of other conscious states. They may be faint and weak ; they 
may be very vague cognizers of the same realities which other 
conscious states cognize and name exactly ; they may be uncon- 
scious of much in the reality which the other states are conscious 
of. But that does not make them, tn themselves, a whit dim or 
vague or unconscious. They are eternally as they feel when 
they exist, and can, neither actually nor potentially, be identified 
with anything else than their own faint selves. A faint feeling 
may be looked back upon and classified and understood in 
its relations to what went before or after it in the stream of 
thought. But it, on the one hand, and the later state of mind 
which knows all these things about it, on the other, are surely 
not two conditions, one conscious and the other “ unoonscious,” 
of the same identical psychic fact ’ (p. 174). 

Apart from the somewhat curious phraseology, 
which would seem to imply that a state is conscious 
of its own object — which is rather startling — the 
argument seems conclusive. Yet it may be well 
to note that a reference to the conscious subject, 
when we speak of a conscious state, is always in 
order. But it is misleading to speak of conscious 
States cognizing faintly or fully, when we mean 
that the subject cognizes through these states more 
or less fully. But, as we follow James through 
the subsequent evolution of his thought, we feel 
that he seems to have departed from the conclusion 
reached in the passages we have quoted. At all 
events, he writes as follows : 

‘1 ^nnot but think that the most Important step forward 
that has occurred in psychology since I have been a student of 
that science is the discovery, first made in 1886, that, in certain 
BMjects at least, there is not only the consciousness of the 
J^'hary field, with its usual centre and margin, but an addition 
thereto in the shape of a set of memories, thoughts, and feelings. 


which are extra-marginal and outside of the prima^ conscious- 
ness altogether, but yet must be classed ns conscious facts ol 
some sort, able to reveal their presence by unmistakable signs. 
I call this the most important step forward, because, unlike the 
other advances which psychology has made, this discovery has 
revealed to us an entirely unsuspected peculiarity in the consti- 
tution of human nature ’ {Varieties of Eeligious Experience, 
p. 233). Again : ‘ The sub-conscious self is nowadays a weil- 
accredited psychological entity; and I believe that in it we 
have exactly the mediating term required. Apart from ail 
religious considerations, there is actually and literally more life 
in our total soul than we are at anytime aware of. The expiora- 
tion of the trans-marginal field has hardly yet been seriously 
undertaken ; but what Mr. Myers said in 1892 in his essay on the 
Subliminal Consciousness is as true as when it was first written : 
“ Each of us is in reality an abiding psychical entity far more 
extensive than he knows — an individuality which can never 
express itself completely through anj- corporeal manifestation. 
The Self manifests through the organism ; but there is always 
some part of the Self unmanifested, and always, as it seems, 
some power of organic expression in abeyance or reserve." Much 
of the content of this larger background against which our con- 
scious being stands out in relief is insignificant. Imperfect 
memories, silly jingles, inhibitive timidities, “ dissolutive ” 
phenomena ol various sorts, as Myers calls them, enter into 
it for a large part. ' But in it many of the performances of 
genius seem also to have their origin ’ (p. 611 f.). 

The sub-conscious self can, according to Sunday, 
do even more wonderful things than these : 

‘ Besides the upper region of consciousness, there is a lower 
region into which the conscious mind cannot enter. It cannot 
enter, and yet it possesses a strange magnetic power by which 
the contents of the lower region are, as it were, drawn upwards 
and brought within the range of its cognition. This lower region 
is a storehouse of experiences of the most varied kinds ; in fact, 
all Oio experiences that make up human life.’ Having described 
these experiences, the author goes on : ‘All these things are 
latent. The door of that treasure.house, which is also a work- 
shop, is locked, BO far as the conscious personality is concerned. 
For it there is no “harrowing of hell," no triumphant descent 
into the nether world, followed by a release and return of 
captives on any large scale. The door is locked against any such 
violent irruption. And yet, in some strange way, there seem 
to be open chinks and crevices through which there is a constant 
coming and going, denizens or manufactured products of the 
lower world returning to the upper air of consciousness, and 
once more entering into the train and sequence of what we call 
active life, though, indeed, the invisible processes of this life are 
just as active as the visible. It appears to be the function of the 
sub-conscious and unconscious states to feed the conscious. 
There is that continual movement from below upwards of 
which I have been speaking. A never-ending train of images, 
memories, and ideas keeps emerging into the light. Bnt only 
in part are they subject to the will and conscious reason. Only 
in part do they come of call. And only in part do they come in 
fully organized form. . . . The wonderful thing is that, while 
the unconscious and sub-conscious processes are (generally 
speaking) similar in kind to the conscious, they surpass them in 
^gree. They are subtler, intenser, further-reaching, more 
penetrating. It is something more than a mere metaphor when 
wedescribe the sub- and unconscious slates ns more “profound" ’ 
(christologies. Ancient and Modem, Oxf. 1910, pp. 142-146). 

The wonderful passage just quoted prompts one 
to ask a number of questions. We are told that 
the door of the treasure-house is locked ; yet Sunday 
seems to have obtained the key, for he describes the 
treasures which are there, and the work which is 
done there, and is able to compare it with the work 
done in the upper air. He is able also to declare 
that the processes doivn below are subtler, intenser, 
further-reaching, more penetrating. How has he 
come to know all this? If it be so, what is the 
use of a consciousness if the sub-conscious and the 
unconscious can do so much better work, and at so 
much less cost ? As for ourselves, we are inclined 
to say of these fancies that they are ‘ whimsies ’ — 
the word Professor James himself employed when 
dealing with the question of the existence of uncon- 
scious mental states. James has seemingly changed 
his view on the matter, and we submit that he was 
bound to answer his own arguments as these are 
set forth in his Principles qp Psychology. These 
seem to us as cogent as they were before what 
he calls the discovery in 1886. When he declares 
that ‘ the sub-conscious self is nowadays a well- 
accredited psychological entity,’ we are surely en- 
titled to ask what meaning he attaches to the word 
‘self’ in this connexion. In the interesting chapter 
on the consciousness of self in the Principles of 
Psychology, he speaks of the constituents of the self 
1 as the material self, the social self, the spiritual 
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self, and the pure ego. In the course of the discus- 
sion he says that the substantialist view of the soul 
u at alt eventi needless for expressing the actual subjective 
phenoi^a of c^ciousness as they appear. We have formu- 
lated ^em all without its aid, by the supposition of a stream of 
thoughts, each substantially different from the rest, but cog- 
nitive of the rest and “appropriative ” of each other’s content. 
At least, if I have not already succeeded in making this plausible 
to the reader, 1 am hopeless of convincing’ him by anj'thJnir I 
could add now. The unity, the identity, the individuality, 
and the immateriality that appear in the psychic life are thus 
accounwd for as phenomenal and temporal facts exclusively, 
and with no need of reference to any more simple or substantiai 
agent than the present Thought or •‘section" of the stream* 
{pp. eit. i. 344). 

It is true that this passage relates only to the 
active subjective phenomena of consciousness as 
they appear. Are we to have one method and one 
form 01 process as applied to the phenomena of 
consciousness, and another when we apply them 
to the sub-conscious and the unconscious ? Under 
what heading are we to place the entity called 
‘the sub-conscipus self’? Is it material, social, 
spiritual ? Or is it the pure ego ? Yet the sub- 
conscious self is ‘a well-accredited psychological 
entity.’ Are we to lay stress on the adjective 
‘psychological,’ or on the substantive ‘entity’? 
We should like to know a little more regarding 
the sub-conscious self, but it seems that it is really 
outside the scope of psychological investigation. 
The door is locked, and no one can find the key. 
The efiects of this doctrine of the sub-conscious 
self on psychology, ethics, and theology are 
so far-reaching, and to ns so disastrous, that a 
thorough investigation of it and its claims is urgent. 
That investigation cannot be made here and now ; 
we are concerned with it only so far as it bears on 
our present theme. 

What are we to make of this wonderful sub- 
conscious self, which does such marvellous things? 
Are we to take it as a positive conception, and with 
Hartmann use it as an explanatory principle, when 
all other sources of explanation fail ? Then we say 
with Hofiding! ‘Psychology is on secure ground 
only when it confines itself to the clear and certain 
phenomena and laws of consciousness ’ (Psychology, 
Eng. tr. p. 73). True, Hofiding immediately adds ; 
‘But, starting from this point, it discovers the 
unconscious, and sees, to its astonishment, that 
psychological laws prevail beyond the province of 
conscious life. In what follows we shall adduce 
some examples to make this clear.’ Reference 
is made to memory, to the physiology of the 
senses, to instinct, and to tact, to the iaet that 
an unconscious activity can be carried on simul- 
taneously with a conscious, as ‘when a spinner 
turns the wheel, and draws out the thread, while 
her thoughts are far aww.’ But, as the outcome 
of the whole discussion, Hofiding cautiously says : 

‘Notwithstanding the intimate connection and dose Inter- 
action between the conscious and the unconscious, the latter 
remains for us a negative conception. The unconscious 
processes are cerebral processes just ns much as the conscious, 
but whether, like these, they ore of several kinds, we do not 
know. Instead of speaking of unconsdous thought or un- 
conscious feeling, it would be safer — if we wish to avoid all 
hjTiotheses — to speak with Carpenter and John Stuart Mill of 
unconscious cerebration, were not this expression unsuitable, 
as suggesting, in the first place, the mistaken notion that there 
may be consciousness of cerebration, properly so called, and 
because, in the second place, it might appear to affirm that 
there is nothing at all in unconscious activity related to what 
wo know in ourselves as conscious states’ (p. 81). 

While mental activity may extend beyond con- 
sciousness, and while self may have a larger range 
than the consciousness is aware of at any one time, 
it is not possible for psychology, or for clear 
science, to seek for the principles of rational 
explanation anywhere save in the conscious hfe 
itself. The unconscious must remain a negative 
conception. It is simply metaphor, and bad 
metaphor at that, to speak of ‘invasions, of 
‘rushes’ and ‘uprnshes,’ from the lower world, 
and it is vain to seek for explanations of the on- 


going of our mental life from what is supposed to 
have gone on in the sub-conscious self. We must 
exhaust the possibilities of consciousness, as the 
Bomce of explanation, ere we seek to bring in the 
sub-conscious and the unconscious as a positive 
principle of explanation, as, from the very nature 
of the case_, it is impossible to bring these into 
clear consciousness, or into consciousness at all. 
Instead of saying, with Sanday, that the function 
of the unconscious is to feed the conscious, it would 
be more consistent with the facts to say that the 
unconscious and the sub-conscious are storehouses 
of products manufactured by consciousness, and 
kept in retentis until they are needed. Habit has 
been described as lapsed intelligence, and is the 
outcome of repeated conscious processes, so often 
repeated that they have become automatic. Simi- 
larly it may be possible to deal -with all the 
evidence of sub-conscious and unconscious activity 
of the self so as to show that all or most of these 
activities had conscious beginnings, and, in any 
oas_e,_ that they are not unrelated to conscious 
activity either m the past or in the present. 

At all events, it is not from these unconscious 
or sub-conscious experiences that our evidence is 
derived, out of which are built up those conclusions 
which make up the science, the poetry, the history, 
and the philosophy of the world. For the prin- 
ciples which underlie these achievements of the 
human mind, the linkages which bind them to- 

f ether, and the certainty which they attain to are 
erived from the conscious and not from the un- 
conscious activity of the mind. The basis of 
certainty lies in consciousness. Its affirmations, 
its intmtions, are the foundations on which we 
build. Not on invasions from the sub-conscious, 
nor on uprushes from the unconscious come those 
convictions of truth, reality, and necessity, which 
turn the raw material of our experience into the 
organized knowledge of the race. 


‘The necessity of thought which is manifested in the certainty 
of particular acts of judgment owes its distinctive character in 
the last instance to the unity of self-consciousncSs. Every 
particular judgment may be repeated, with the consciousness 
of the identity of subject and predicate as well as of the act of 
Judgment ; smrting from the same data, it is always the same 
synthesis which takes place, and our self-consciousness cannot 
exist apart from this invariability. Thus our Judging ego, with 
its unvarying activitj-, la opposed to particular acts of judgment 
as a universal, as the same and the permanent which binds 
together the different and temporarily separated acta of thought. 
With the confidence of the movement in each particular case is 
connected the consciousness of unvarying repetition, of return 
to the same point. In this constancy, which presents a general 
law In contrast with the particular act, wo are conscious of 
judgment ns something withdrawn from the sphere in which wo 
have a subjective choice and are free to bring about alterations ; 
we are conscious of it in the same way as when it maintains 
itself in some particular act against contradiction. Because 
this identity and constancy of our action is the condition of our 
consciousness ns one and undivided, it is also the final and 
fundamental basis upon which we can fallback’ (Sigwart, Logic, 
Eng. tr. i. 187). 

It is one of the merits of Sigwart’s great treatise 
on Logic that he brings all the logical jndgmente 
into close relation to the unity and identity of self- 
consciousness. We Icnow no work in which thin 
has been done so thoroughly and so convincingly. 
Take another passage, dealing irith certainty : 


‘The certainty that a judgment is permanent, that the 
ynthesisis irrevocable, that I shall always say the same — this 
ertainty can be forthcoming only when it is known to depend, 
ot upon momentary psycholc^cal motives, wlfich vary as 
tme goes on, but upon something which is immutably the same 
very time I think, and is unaffected by any change, iirnis 
omething is, on the one hand, my self-consciousness lUclf, the 
ertainty that I am I, the same person who now thinks and 
?bo thought bclorct xcho thinks noth one tninp and another. 
>n the other hand, it is that about which I Jad^e, my thought 
^elf aa far as re^rde Its Invariable content, which I rccoj^- 
ize as Identical each time, and which is quite independent of 
he state of mind of the indiridaal thinker. The cerUInty 
hat I am and think is final and fundamental, the condition of 
n thought and all certainty whatever. Here there can be none 
ut Immediate and self-evident certainty ; we cannot even wy 
hat it is necessary, for it Is prior to all necessity. In the 
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same way, the certainty of my consciousness that I think 
this or that is immediate and self-evident ; it is inextricably 
interwoven with my self-consciousness; the one involves the 
other' (p. 240). 

The form under which consciousness exists is 
that of the distinction of subject and object. As 
factors m the synthesis of consciousness there are 
to he distinguished the object of which we are 
conscious, and the subject which is conscious of the 
object. The object is for the subject, and is either 
a state of the subject, or an activity of it, or a 
C[uality of external things. "When this distinction 
is clearly made, there is a clear consciousness; 
when vaguely made, there is a vague consciousness ; 
when it is not made at all, there is no conscious- 
ness. When we are conscious, we are conscious of 
something, and we are conscious of that something 
only as we distinguish it from self, and place it 
over against self as its object. We are not to enter 
into the age-long controversy as to whether there 
can be a merely sensitive consciousness which is 
neither subject nor object, but consists only of 
particular feelings. It has been widely contended 
that a purely sensitive consciousness is possible, 
and that the reference to subject and object, which 
all admit as characteristic of full-grown conscious- 
ness, arises out of associated experiences. These 
are classified as vivid and faint, the vivid coming 
from the object, and the faint from the subject. 
Out of these particular feelings association builds 
M the conception of both subject and object. But 
Hume does not allow any validity to this concep- 
tion; it is only a fiction of the mind. Herbert 
Spencer, while he strives to account for the distinc- 
tion of subject and object by the assooiationalist 
theoiy ekeu out by the theory of evolution, does 
admit, or rather lays stress on, the distinction 
between subject and object, as a cardinal principle 
of his synthetic philosophy. But the mere addition 
of units of conscious feeling could never reach a 
unitary consciousness. For these units of feeling 
are each different from all the rest, and, as they 
beM in time, they perish as soon as they appear, 
unless they are held together by reference to the 
self whose they are. States of consciousness can 
never be without a consciousness of states. If 
there is to be a consciousness of states, there must 
be a subject which discriminates itself from the 
states, can hold them together for discrimination 
or comparison, and can distinguish all of them as 
states of itself. 

Consciousness may range from the simplest 
awareness to the closest discrimination. It may 
be vague and narrow, or it may be clear and com- 
prehensive. The lowest range of consciousness 
may be dim and indefinite, as when we are dropping 
off" to sleep, or when our attention is directed to 
something else. In fact, many impressions may be 
made on our senses which rise only to the threshold 
of consciousness, and perhaps may not rise even to 
the threshold. 

* In these coses, consciousness approaches a vanishing point, 
and often reaches and passes it. The object exists for us only 
as a TOgue objectivity Viithout definite significance. They 
emerge from this state only hy a voluntary or involuntary 
direction of our attention towards them. If, now, we choose 
to call this state nnoonscious, and reserve the name of conscious- 
ness onij' for clear or distinct consciousness, we should say that 
very many mental states exist below consciousness. This has 
often been done, and the theory maintained that we may have 
manifold sensations and feelings without being conscious of 
them. But this is simply the extravagance of confounding a 
vague and imperfect consciousness with none, the truth being 
that we may nave vague and unobtrusive sensations without 
directing our attention to them ; the lower limit of conscious- 
ness does not admit of being definitely fixed’ (Bowne, Introd, 
to Ptyohological Theory, p. 239 f.). 

The truth is, that we are unable to express con- 
sciousness save in the form ‘ I am thinking this or 
that, I am feeling pain, I am doing this act, or 
I am intending to take such a course of action.’ 
It is quite true, as Hume says, that we always 


find ourselves in some particular state, but in every 
state, whatsoever it may be, we find ourselves. It 
is not possible to interview a blank self, or to 
abstract the ego, so as to have an idea of it as we 
have of external objects, or of events of a particular 
kind in consciousness, nor can we make our self 
completely an object, for, even if that were possible, 
there is always that subjective activity of the 
subject which goes on while we seek to make the 
ego completely objective. While this is so, yet 
the further step which is so often taken, namely, 
to abstract altogether from the subject, and to 
make conscious activity only a stream of thought, 
or a mere aggregate, seems altogether illegitimate. 
Can we have a stream of thought, without a single 
permanent subject of our psychic activities ? Even 
a stream has its identity, and anything which we 
can call a imity is something more, as already 
observed, than the sum of its parts. But can we 
really think of a feeling in abstraction from some- 
thing that feels, or of a willing -without a subject 
that wills, or of a thought -without a thinker? 
Can we really think of our psychical life in an 
impersonal way ? It is possible to describe, as in 
fact we do, the outward happenings of the world, 
and in an impersonal way to say ‘it rains,’ ‘it 
thunders,’ ‘ it naUs,’ ‘ it storms,’ ‘ it is dark,’ or ‘ it is 
a stormy night.’ Try this in describing the psychic 
life, and immediately we feel how incongruous it 
is. * It thinks,’ ‘ it -wills,’ ‘ it feels,’ ‘ it is in pain,’ 

‘ it islfuU of joy ’ — ^we can -write so, as we can write 
nonsense, but the incongruity is too ob-vious, when 
plainly put, to allow us for one moment to regard 
it as an adequate account of the facts. 

Even when a psychologist reduces the phenomena 
of consciousness to a stream of thought, he is con- 
strained in unguarded moments to speak of o-ur wiU, 
our psychical states, thus adding to the stream that 
factor -without which it could not have been even 
a stream. In the mere statement of the case — a 
statement which seems at first to eliminate the 
necessity of a subject — one is forced to imply the 
subject in every statement. One is compelled to 
imply a subject. For ideas, feeling, or will are 
not there in a vacuum; they are, after all, only 
modes of consciousness. We may neglect a pain 
which nobody feels, a pleasure which is pleasant 
to nohody, or a will and a purpose which is the 
activity of no one. Is it possible to imagine or 
conceive a perception of these inner experiences 
where there is no perceiver, a perception which is 
only the bare object perceived, a mere subjectless 
feeling ? How are we to account for the connexion 
of all the events of seeing, hearing, feeling, and 
for the recognition we have that we have had these 
experiences before, and that we have a memory of 
them, without the supposition of a subject whose 
experiences they were ? Is it possible for any one 
really to think of an impersonal stream of thought, 
whicn binds into -unity all the particular psychical 
events of our experience, and to suppose, further, 
an additional impersonal event, by which aU the 
other impersonal events are gathered into one, 
while yet this additional event is only a phantom, 
an illusion, although it has the strange power 
of seeming to itself identical through all the 
successive moments of its experience? Can we 
really think so? Is it not easier, more consistent 
with the facts, to assume the subject as real, as 
resent to all its states, and as able somehow to 
old them together, and to group them according 
to their real resemblances. Can any one think of 
himself as the sum of the events of Ms experience, 
only -with the inexplicable addition that it is he 
who thinks them so? Hume boldly calls this a 
fiction, and Stuart Mill calls it a ‘final inexplic- 
ability,’ and neglects it as a source of explanation. 
Is it not the easiest solution simply to acknowledg# 
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that the ideas of persistence and duration find 
their simplest explanation from the supposition 
that -we are, and know ourselves to he, identical in 
time? 

While _we have thus to postulate continuity of 
the conscious subject — for on any other supposition 
we should he_ unable to account for the ideas of 
change, continuity, or permanence — there are 
many questions wnich remain for discussion and 
for settlement. _ It is almost a matter of course to 
say that psychical events as such exist only in so 
far as they are present in consciousness ; their 
distinctive character lies in the fact that they are 
conscious. A seeing, of which we know notning, 
a pain of which we are not aware, an act of volition 
which takes place without our being able to notice 
it, are not possible, for the seeing, etc., is only by 
means of consciousness. While this is true, it is 
also true that there are difierent degrees and modes 
of becoming conscious. When a consciousness has 
attained to some fullness of self-possession, and is 
in possession of the results of experience, there is 
for such _a consciousness a fund of experience 
organized into masses, and any new experience can 
take up a new feeling or idea into such an ideal 
mass_ already formed. The process is so fully 
described in many psychological textbooks that we 
need not dwell on it here. Thus, we refer any 
new experience of colour to the class of colours we 
already know, and, being in possession of these 
names, we name the new experience of colour 
accordingly. But there was a time in the growth of 
the subject when names Avere not in our possession. 
These names of general ideas are formed gradually 
from particular perceptions, Avhich at the beginning 
had no name. But even for the particular percep- 
tion, or for the particular experience, there is this 
indispensable condition, that there should he a 
discrimination of the particular elements which 
co-exist at every moment, and some notice taken 
of them. These two conditions must he present 
before Ave can properly speak of consciousness at 
all. 

At this earliest stage of conscious life, ere the 
subject is in possession of the wealth of organized 
experience, the subject is, as it Avere, lost in the 
object. 

‘Our immediate consciousness of objects seems at first to be 
a mere presentment of them to the passive subject, to a self 
that is not in anj’ way occupied with itself, or even conscious 
of itself at all. The outwardly directed gaze seems simply to 
admit the object, and not to react, still less to be aware of it- 
self as reacting, upon it. But, in the first place, we have learned 
to recognise that, whether we are conscious of it or not, there 
is always a reaction, an analytic and synthetic activity of 
thought, even in our simplest perceptive consciousness; for, 
without this reaction, no idea of any object as distinct from, 
and related to, other objects could ever arise to trouble the 
self-involved sleep of sense. Apart from such reaction, we 
might say that the sensitive subject would remain for ever 
confined to itself, were it not that in that case there would 
properly be no self to be confined to ; for where there is no 
outward, there is, of course, no inward life. It is thus the 
mental activity of the subject that creates for him a world of 
objects, or, to put it more simply, that enables him to become 
conscious of the world of objects in which he exists. ... In the 
second place, not only is the subject active in perception, but 
he necessarily and inevitably has an inchoate consciousness of 
himself as a subject, in distinction from the subjects which that 
activity enables him to apprehend. For to apprehend an 
effect, as such, is to distinguish it from, and relate it to the self 
that is conscious of it. It is to refer an idea or feeling to that 
which is other than the self, to reject it from the self and to 
objectify it; and such a rejection or repulsion necessarily 
involves on the other side, a withdrawal of the self from the 
object. The simplest outward-looking gaze, which seems to 
lose itself in the object to which it is directed, yet recognises 
that object as other than itself or its own state ; and, indeed, 
all its absorption in the object may be said to be its effort to 
heal the breach, of which, in the very act of perception, it has 
become conscious. Hence we come to tbe result that, even in 
its utmost apparent possvritp of perception, the mind is act ire ; 
and even in its utmost absorption in the object, it is conscious 
of the self in distinction from it. It is true that the subjective 
aspects of the consciousness of objects are at first latent, or 
they are present only in an imperfect and inchoate form. 
Attention is not specially directed to them ; and in any descrip- 


tion which the mdividual would give of his own consciousness. 
they_ would generally bo omitted. But they are always there. 
For it IS not possible, in the nature of things, that there should 
be an object, except for a subject, or without that subject 
distinguishing the object from itself, and itself from the object. 
In this sense there can be no consciousness of objects without 
self-consciousness. Even, therefore, if the word “ I ” be delayed 
for a little, the inchoate thought of it cannot be wanting to one 
who is conscious of objects as such’ (Edward Oaird, The 
Evolution of Religion, i. 183-185). 

As Ave knoAV consciousness in ourselves, it has a 
beginning, a groAvth, and a history. Thrust into 
the midst of conditions not realized, slowly learning 
to find itself at home in the Avorld, and gradually 
coming to the IcnoAvledge that there is an external 
order to Avhich it is related, the self-conscious 
being, in intercourse Avith things, comes, so far, to 
the knoAvledge of the Avorld and of itself. The 
story need not be told here, but there is a story, 
for the finite personality does come to the knoAV- 
ledge of itself. It learns to distinguish betAveen 
itself and the Avorld. But consciousness becomes 
clear and definite Avhen it recognizes that there 
are distinctions among its objects, and relations 
into Avhich these can be gathered up. These 
relations become ever more clear and definite, and, 
as knoAvledge progresses, consciousness finds itself 
in an ordered Avorld, and, just in proportion to its 
recognition and mastery over the order of the 
Avorld, is its recognition of itself as the counterpart 
I of the order of the universe. Its OAvn rational 
principles are realized there, and it becomes more 
rational as it recognizes the objective value of its 
! OAvn rational nature, as embodied in a rational 
Avorld, But we may not regard the distinction of 
self and not-self as if it were identical with the 
distinction of subject and object. The first may 
be called an ontological distinction, for it relates 
to the distinction betAveen tAvo things Avhich make 
up the Avhole sphere of being, Avhereas the distinc- 
tion betAveen subject and object describes a mental 
function. The contents of the tAVO are constantly 
changing. At one moment the object may be this 
table, Avith its shape, colour, material; and the 
next moment it may be the mental process Avhich 
passed through the mind Avhen the table Avas the 
object. The object may be things in the outward 
Avorld, or it may be the state of consciousness by 
means of Avhich Ave deal Avith the outer Avorld, It 
may be the thing I see, or it may be the vision 
through Avhich I see it. The distinction betAveen 
subject and object is the form under Avhich con- 
sciousness alAvays takes place ; subject and object 
are a relation AA’ithin one experience, and they are 
essential to the reality of that experience. 

It may be observed that the conception of self, 
like all other conceptions, is one of gradual groAvth, 
and the time of its full realization is, for us, not 
yet. We are not to look for the self m if it Avere 
laid on a shelf, a thing among other things. _ It is 
the subject of all experience, and usually it is tho 
last conception Avhich is reached by the conscious 
subject itself. This late recognition of the concep- 
tion of itself may be paralleled by the late 
emergence, in the history or thought, of the problem 
of thought itself. Nothing is nearer to us than 
thought, and yet the problem of thought is one of 
the very hardest to grasp. Spontaneous thought 
deals AA’ith objects rather than AA’itli itself, and 
reflexion is hard. Thought hides behind itself ; it 
is so occupied AA'ith its processes and problems tliat 
it doBs not reflect on them, and, having reached 
conclusions unreflectingly, _ often takes these m 
original data giA'cn from Avithout._ Knowledge is 
taken for granted, and the knoAving proce^ Avaa 
for a long time utterly neglected. _Nor had knoAv- 
ledgo any suspicion of the complexity of the knoAA'- 
ing process, nor did knoAA’ledge find it necessary tc 
submit itself to an analysis of the process of knoAV- 
ing or to inquire into its oaati A'aliditj', It Avas 
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inevitable that in the long run the question of the 
possibility of knowledge should arise, but it could 
not arise until knowledge had been at work for a 
Ion" time, and had attained to some mastery over 
itself and its work. So is it with the problem^ of 
the self. As shoum by Caird in the quotation 
above, the consciousness of the self in tlie conscious- 
ness of objects is at first latent ; it may be delayed, 
but it is always implicitly there. As a matter of 
fact, it may always be latent and never come 
into clear consciousness at all. Self-experience 
may be the only form ■which self-consciousness may 
assume. The self may be so lost in the process of 
experience, so absorbed in its feelings, desires, and 
thoughts, that it may never reflect on itself, and 
never ask consciously what it is. It may rema,in 
on this level all through life. Absorbed in its 
object, living out its experience of pleasure, en- 
grossed in its own pursuits, and interested in the 
success of its plans, it may never seek to reflect on 
its own nature or on the order implied in the most 
simple experience. One may be active, energetic, 
far-sighted, wise, and yet may have never given a 
single hour to the thought or that self which has 
all these characteristics, for in the _ history of 
human thought and its evolution the simplest and 
most fundamental of all problems are the latest to 
emerge into the light. 

The two factors — subject and object — which 
always represent the form which experience has, 
are not, at the outset, explicitly mstinguished, 
and experience may go on all through life ■without 
any clear consciousness of the distinction. Yet 
the two inseparable factors are always there. _ It 
is always possible, however, to focus our attention 
on the one factor or on the other. The mind may 
direct attention on the object or on the subject. 
The consciousness of self may remain at the level 
of mere self-experience ; it may be so absorbed in 
the object as never to ask itself about itself. It 
may, indeed, neglect itself altogether, and may so 
seek to formulate its experience as to make the 
subjective factor disappear. Thus it may seek to 
become a philosophy, and find a sufficient explana- 
tion of experience in a something which does not 
require a subject of knowledge at all. But such 
a philosophy, though it constantly reappears, is 
after all inadequate to answer the questions ■which 
constantly recur and which we need not here re- 
state. For immediately the question arises as to 
the subject for whom all experience is possible, 
and, when we ask this question, the answer must 
be that a self which is conscious at all has implicitly 
within itself the possibility of a complete self- 
consciousness. Focusing our attention, then, on 
this factor of experience, we can regard it as the 
subject of experience which takes up all particular 
experiences, rules them, binds them into a system, 
and makes them elements in one consistent 
experience. In this event self-consciousness would ] 
have attained its ideal, for it would have reached 
the goal of self-knowledge and self-control. The 
conception of a perfect self-consciousness consists 
in the fact that it is in possession of itself, and 
can set the bounds of its own experience. Self- 
knowledge, self-reverence, self-control — in these, 
and not in finitude or infinitnde, lies the conception 
of a perfect selfhood. But for finite beings, for 
us men, this ideal is a goal, and cannot be an 
actual attainment. For ive do not set the limits 
of our own experience ; we are subject to inrushes 
from ■without, we have experiences which are in- 
herently irrational, and ■we have feelings which are 
sometimes uncontrollable, and generally there is 
BO much of our experience which is simply given 
that M’e cannot be said to be masters of ourselves. 
Yet the growth of a rational personality is measured 
by the progress of the mastery whicn it has over 


the elements of its own experience, and the powei 
of placing every impulsive and merely emotional 
element under the guidance of reasonable self- 
consciousness. 


Thus, then, ■we may regard the self as conscious 
of itself in aU its manifold experiences. Know- 
ledge is possible, because all the objects of know- 
ledge can be brought into relation to the self. 
Objects out of all relation to the conscious self are 
for that self non-existent. "Whether we look at 
the self-conscious being from the point of view of 
knowledge_, or from the ethical, or the msthetic, 
or the religious point of view, the result is to 
raise our estimate of the self-conscious being to 
the highest. For each of these affirms that the 
self-conscious being is the postulate without which 
truth, beauty, goodness are without meaning or 
worth. The conscions subject is the subject for 
whom all objects are j it is also the subject in 
which goodness is realized, and ethics affirms that 
the self is that in which goodness is to be realized 
through a continual process of self-realization and 
self-determination. The world of beauty has no 
meaning udthout the seeing eye and the ideals 
■which the self in intercourse with the world builds 
up for itself. 

We do not require to follow out the results of 
the analysis of self-consciousness into its further 
issues, or to enter into the discussion regarding an 
absolute, all-inclusive self-consciousness. Who- 
ever seeks to follow out that argument into all its 
consequences may find it fully unfolded in the 
works of Hegel and his followers, as well as in the 
works of Green, of the two Cairds, of Koyce, and 
of many others. _ It may, however, be said that it 
is scarcely possible to describe the totality of 
things according to the analogy of one self. The 
Hegelian philosophy is a perfect description of the 
way in umich an inchoate self arrives, or may 
arnve, at self-consciousness. It is of the highest 
value from that point of view. But to make it 
absolute seems too great a demand. For this is 
a universe of many selves, and the unity of the 
xmiverse cannot be construed after the fashion of 


the groivth and evolution of one self. While, 
therefore, the world is indebted to the Hegelian 
idealists for the analysis of self-consciousness, and 
for the far-reaching results of that analysis, the 
attempt to construe the life of the universe after 
that analogy cannot be regarded as final. 

Ere we close, it may be well to notice the 
argument of Bradley, because it would make all 
the contendings of tnis article invalid. W'e quote 
his summary : 

* We had found that our ideas as to the nature of things— as 
to substance and adjective, relation and quality, space and 
time, motion and activity— were in their essence indefensible. 
But we had heard somewhere a rumour that the self was to 
bring order into chaos. And we were curious first to know 
what this term might stand for. The present chapter has 
supplied us with an answer too plentiful. Self has turned out 
to mean so many things, to mean them so ambiguously, and 
to be BO wavering in its applications, that we do not feel 
encouraged. We found, first, that a man’s self might be his 
total present contents,^ discoverable on making an imaginary 
cross section. Or it might be the average contents we should 
presume ourselves Ukely to find, together with something else 
which we call dispositions. From this we drifted into a sMreh 
for the self ns the essential point or area within the sell : and 
we discovered that we really did not know what this was 
Then we went on to perceive that, under personal identitv, we 
entertained a confused bundle of conflicting ideas. Again the 
self, as merely that which for the time being interests, proved 
not satisfactorj” and from this we passed to the distinction 
and the dinsion of self as against the not-sell. Here, in both the 
theoretic^ ^d again m the practical relation, we found that 
the self had no contents that were fixed; or it had, at least 
none^suffioient to make it a sell’ (Appearance and Reality^, 

In his oivn ironical way Bradley had said else- 
where : 


4 remains Btill left a third moral, which, as I am In. 

formed, has been drawn by others, that if we are nit able to re^ 
•with the vulgar, nor to shout in the battle of onr great 
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|t miKht be worth our while to remember that we live on an 
islcindi and that our national mind, if wsdo not enlarge It. may 
also grow insular ; that not far from us there lies (they say so) a 
world of thought, which, with all variety, is neither one nor 
the other of our two phiiosophies, but whose battle is the battle 
of philosophy itself against two undying and opposite one- 
sidednesses ; aphil030phy_ which thinks what the vulgar believe ; 
a philosophy, lastly, which we have all refuted, and, having 
BO cleared our consciences, which some of us at least might take 
steps to understand ’ {Ethical Studies, p. 38). 

Perhaps Appearance and Beality is the endeavour 
to think what the vulgar believe. But there is 
left in it no shred of belief of what the vulgar 
believe. Of the whole work set forth with such 
amazing ability in the l^t named treatise this 
much may be said, that it amounts to a demon- 
stration of the uselessness of the attempt to 
interpret experience from a mere abstract point of 
view. Bradley finds that all the categones and 
relations of thought abound in contradiction. In- 
herence, predication, quality, identity, causality, 
unity, space, and time are full of contradictions. 
When we arrive at the question of the self and its 
reality, contradictions swarm more and more. 
What is the way out of this network of contradic- 
tions 7 They are somehow removed in the Absolute. 
These contradictions are Appearance, and Reality 
has somehow absorbed them into itself. But it 
would he quite possible to show that the same 
method used by Bradley to discredit Appearance 
would work havoc also with the Absolute. That is 
on the supposition that his logical procedure could 
be carrieu out in the Absolute. The greatest con- 
tradiction we know is the contradiction between 
the rigour of his logic as applied to Appearance, 
and the slackness of it as applied to the Absolute. 
Apart from this, is not the method of Bradley 
simply an illustration of a -wrong conception of 
the categories, and of their application 7 

‘The epistemological Interest makes us unwilling to admit 
anything that cannot be conceptually grasped. Accordingly it 
seeks to make ideas all-embracing. At the same time it is 
clear that this view is a tissue ot abstractions. The Impersonal 
idea is a pure fiction. All actual ideas are owned by, or belong 
to, some one, and mean nothing as fioating free. We have 
already seen that the various categories of thought, apart from 
their formal character as modes of intellectual procedure, get 
any real significance only in the concrete self-conscious life 
of the living mind. Apart from this, when considered as real, 
they become self-destructive or contradictory. The idealism of 
the type we are now considering assumes that these categories 
admit of being conceived in themselves, and that they are in 
a measure the pre-conditions of concrete existence, and in such 
a wa}' that we might almost suppose that a personal being is 
compounded of being, plus unify, plus identity, plus causality, 
etc. Thus personal e-xistence appears as the outcome and 
product of something more ultimate and fundamental. The 
fictitious nature of this view has already appeared. When we 
ask what we mean by any of these categories, it turns out, as 
wo have seen, that we mean the significance we find them to 
have in our self-conscious life. In the concrete the terms have 
no meaning except as it is abstracted from our own personal 
experience. The only unity we know anything about, opart 
from the formal unities of logic, is the unity of the unitary 
self; and the only identity we know anything about is no 
abstract continuity ot existence through an abstract time ; it 
is simply the self-equality of intelligence throughout its 
experience. And the change which we find is not an abstract 
change running off in an abstract time, but is simply the 
successive form under which the self-equal intelligence realizes 
its purpose and projects the realizing activity against the 
background of its self-consciousness. Similarly for being itself ; 
in the concrete it means the passing object of perception, or 
else it means existence like our own’ (Bowne, Personalism, 
p. 253 ff.). Again, ‘ The notion of the self can easily be taken in 
such a way as to be worthless. We are asked of what use the 
self is, after all, in explaining the mental life. How does its 
unity explain the plnrjdity and variety of consciousness?, and 
the answer is that it does not explain it, and yet the unity 
is no less necessary. For the consciousness of plurality is 
demonstrably impossible without the fact of conscious unity. 
This unity does not, indeed, enable us to deduce plurality, and 
hence the plurality must be viewed as an aspect of the unity, 
but not as an aspect of on abstract unity without distinction or 
difference, but a living conscious unity, which is one in its 
manifoldness and manifold in its oneness. Taken verbally, this 
might easily be shown to be contradictory, but, taken con- 
cretely, it Is the fact of consciousness, and none the less so 
because our formal and discursive thought finds it impossible 
to construe it' {ib. p. 201 f.). 

The unity of consciousness, the identity of the 


self-conscious life, the progressive realization of 
the self in intercourse and in interaction with the 
world and with its fellows, are thus among the 
most sure of our beliefs, and among the most 
indispensable of our postulates. Many further 
questions arise which cannot be discussed here, 
for the adequate solution of any one problem 
involves the solution of every other. But no 
problem can be solved on a merely impersonal 
plane, and no category is of value except as a 
function of the concrete personal life. 
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of Religious Experience, 1902 ; Green, Works, ed. Nettleship, 
vol. 1. (1885) ; Kiiipe, Outlines of Psychology, Eng. tr. 1895, also 
Jntrod. to Philosophy, Eng. tr. 1897 ; Lotze, Metaphysic, Eng. 
tr. 1884 ; Ladd, Philosophy of Knowledge, 1897 ; MUnsterberg, 
Psychology and Life, 1899 ; Shadworth Hodgson, The Meta- 
physic of Experience, 4 vols. 1898 ; Stout, Manual of Psycho- 
logy, 2 vols. 1898-9 ; Sigwart, Logie, 2 vols., Eng. tr. 1895 ; 
-Ward, art. ‘Psychology,’ in EBrS, also Baturalism and 
Agnosticism, 2 vols. 1899 ; Taylor, Elements of Metaphysics, 
1903 ; Wundt, Human and Animal Psychology, Eng. tr. 1891 ; 
Villa, Contemporary Psychology, 1903 ; Royce, The Spirit oj 
Modem Philosophy^, 1897, also The World and the Individual, 
2 vols. 1900-1 ; see also the Histories of Philosophy, such as 
Ueberweg, Hoffding, Erdmann. JAMES IVEEACH. 

CONSECRATION. — ‘Consecration,’ or ‘dedi- 
cation,’ may be defined ns the solemn setting apart 
of persons or things for some particular rwigious 
work or use. The essence of any such rite or cere- 
mony is to be found in the performance, whenever 

ossible, of some act which is typical, or sym- 

olical, of that for which the setting apart or 
consecration takes place. This act, either from 
the first or in process of time, is naturally accom- 
panied by some announcement to the congregation 
of what IS being done or intended, and by forms of 
prayer asking for the Divine approval and bless- 
mg ; but no such accompaniments are really essen- 
tial to the consecration itself, though they increase 
the dignity of the occasion and tend to general 
edification. This is, indeed, true of all symbolical 
rites and ceremonies in their ultimate simplicity, 
and the Biblical narrative well illustrates the 
truth in its account of the marriage of Adam 
and Eve (Gn 2“), where the essence of the mar- 
riage rite is described in the simple statement that 
‘ the Lord God brought unto the man ’ the woman 
whom He had made of the rib taken from his 
side. 

With regard, however, to the consecration of 
persons or things in the stricter sense with -svhich 
we are now dealing, we see traces of the original 
idea in various instances. The ordination of a 
lector (reader) consists in permitting him for the 
first time to read the Gospel in the course of the 
service.^ A priest is made by permitting him (as 
in the modem Roman Pontifical) to celeorate the 
Holy Mysteries simultaneously -with the consecrat- 
ing bishop and in the same way an altar, and 
even a church itself,® are consecrated by being 
first used for Holy Communion, and so on. Again, 
there are cases where the act is more conveniently 
and suitably symbolical rather than typical : e.y. 

1 Of. Cyprian, £p. xxxUi. 2, where he speaks of a young 
lector Aurelius thus : ‘ Dominico legit interim nobis. Id cst, 
auspicatus est pacem, dum dedicat leetionem ' (while he acts in 
his new capacity os lector). „ ■, j 

3 Se€ Procter and Frere, 0 / Bookof Com, rT,^ l/>nd. 

1901, p. 6C9 note. ^ , s_ - « ^ 

3Cf. the letter of PopeTigriHus to Profuturusof Braga CA.p. 
538)1 * consccratloncm cuiuslibet cccleslae in qua eanctuaria 
non ponuntur celebritatem tantum sciinus esse musarum. 
See J. Wordsworth {On the Rite of Consecration, p. 6 f.), who 
points out the significance of the fact that the words 
Md Dominicum are used both for the Lord’s House ot Temple 
and for the Lord’s Supper or EacrlQce ; see also Duchesne, 
Origines du culte ehrit. p. 404 (Eng. tr.). 
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the doorkeeper of the church receives the keys of 
the church doors, the suh-deacon receives the 
chalice and paten (the vessels of his ofBce), the 
virgin is veiled to signify her marriage ivith 
Christ (or His Church), the lector himself actually 
receives a copy of those Gospels which he is hence- 
forth privileged to read, and so on. The Greek 
word commonly used to denote dedication of build- 
ings (iyKalvia'j of. Kotvlfietr and Katvovy^) itself sug- 
gests that the idea here emphasized lies at the 
root of the ceremonies employed. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the Christians 
were not the first to introduce the practice of thus 
consecrating, or dedicating, persons or things to 
religious purposes. Apart from the well-known 
custom of the Jews {e.g. in dedicating houses, Dt 
20®, Ps 30 [title]; or city -walls, Neh 12P ; or the 
Temple, 2 Ch. 5. 6 ; Jos. Ant. XI. iv. 7 f., XV. xi. 6), 
both the Greeks and the Romans (and other 
nations as well) observed such ceremonies for their 
riests and sacred buildings. But for Christians, 
uring a considerable period after the foundation 
of their faith, anything but the simplest and least 
imposing ceremonies in connexion with consecra- 
tion would have been both out of place and prac- 
tically impossible. This article does not deal 
(except incidentally thus far) with the ordination 
of the clergy (see ORDINATION). We proceed, 
therefore, to consider the cases (chiefly those of 
buildings) to which the word ‘consecration’ is 
more usually applied in the present day. 

During the first three centuries of tne Christian 
era we have little evidence, if any, of regular rites 
or ceremonies being in use when places or build- 
ings were set apart for Divine service. Of course, 
such places or buildings gradually became more j 
and more numerous, and more and more carefully i 
restricted to religious purposes, as persecution 
decreased and the afiairs of the Church became 
more settled. But we can easily imagine that, 
almost from the first, forms and ceremonies grew 
up in connexion ivith their dedication ; for inst^ce, 
as J. Wordsworth has reminded us,’ the two 
primary conditions were probably ‘ a transference 
of previous oumership on the part of the Founder, 
ana an acceptance dr the trust by the Bishop of 
the Diocese and the only essential ceremony was 
the solemn celebration of the Holy Eucharist.’ 

‘ The part played by the Founder or Builder would, in accord- 
ance with Jewish and heathen precedent, be a considerable 
one; and Christian custom, acting in accordance with the 
principles of Roman law, would prescribe the dedication by 
solemn and ceremonial use. The ustirpatio juris of the 
Christian Society in its new home could hardly be otherwise 
exemplified than by the Sacrament in which believers, gathered 
under the presidency of their chief pastor, came together to 
meet their Lord in Biis new house, to plead His sacrifice, and to 
feast upon it.’ * 

We have to dismiss as evidence the quotation 
from Philo Judseus, cfo Vita Contempt., given by 
Eusebius (EE ii. 17. 9) and adduced by Bona (ae 
Eeb. Liturg., Rome, 1671^. xix.): tp ^Kdorp 5^ oIkI^ 
[of the Therapeutae in Egypt] (arip oUrjfia lepbv 
8 /caXeirat cre/xpstov Kal fiopacrHipiov K.r.X., because 
Eusebius’s identification of the Therapeutae with 
the Christian ascetics of S. Mark in Alexandria is 
baseless and next to impossible. And the state- 
ment in the Calendar from the Library of the 
Queen of Sweden, quoted by Baronins (Annul. A.D. 

1 a(Jiiepu(rts is another noun, and opaBtXpoi another verb. 

2 Op. eit. p. 6. 

3 Cf. the two corresponding relations from the letter of Pope 
Vigilius, quoted above: ‘omnes oasilicae cum missadebent sem- 
per consecrari, et nullus presbj-ter missas celebrare praesumat 
nisi in sacratis ab episoopo locis.' These, though not so early ns 
they claim to he, probably embody ancient tradition (Words- 
worth, I.C.). The XtftffT JOiumus, which gives us veiy early 
Roman usage, speaks of dedications without misses publias or 
puiJica procesmo, but these are (according to Duchesne, op. 
eit. p. 404) • cases of monastic oratories not open to the public,’ 
so that the inaugural misses would be of a guosi-private 
nature. 

* Wordsworth, foe. eit. 


57, no. 100), ‘ Kal. Aug. Romae dedicatio primae 
ecclesiae a beato Petro construotae et consecratae,’ 
is unhistorical ; ’ and so, no doubt, is the assertion 
attributed to Euodius (Niceph. ii. 3), who was the 
first bishop of Antioch, that James was consecrated 
first bishop of Jerusalem, and that the seven deacons 
were ordained in that house in which Christ insti- 
tuted the Lord’s Supper, and where the Holy Ghost 
descended on the Apostles. 

It is not till the cessation of the persecution of 
Diocletian that we are on safe grouna with regard 
to any actually recorded service of dedication. 
Eusebius (EE x. 3) speaks of the restoration of 
peace at that time being marked by the founding 
of new churches, and, among other signs, mentions 
iyKeiiptttiP topral Kartt iriXets xal tCj' iprt veenrayQv 
TrpoereuKrTjpteop itpiepdiereis, a notable instance being 
the dedication of the Church at Tyre (in the name 
of Paulinns), which took place A.D. 314, and at 
which the historian himself preached the inaugural 
sermon.’ There was a large concourse of bishops, 
clergy, and people on the occasion, and the Holy 
Mysteries were apparently celebrated, but no other 
distinctively initiatory ceremony is mentioned. 
This occasion is historically important, because 
it seems to be the first recorded instance, both 
(1) of a land of consecration service, and (2) 
of a church with what is now commonly called a 
‘dedication,’ i.e. consecrated under the title of a 
patron saint. Subsequently, . instances of both 
sorts become more and more frequent. 

As Duchesne (toe. cit.) has pointed out, the 
church of S. Paulinus at Tyre is a representative 
of one out of two types of church in the first ages, 
viz. what we should now call the parochial church 
of a town or district. Of this type there would 
sometimes be more than one needed and provided 
in any single town or district, the principal one of 
which womd, of course, be the ‘ cathedral,’ as we 
now call it, where the bishop’s throne was set up. 
Churches of this type seem often to have been 
known by the names of their founders or other great 
persons connected with the place (e.g. at Tyre above, 
S. Denys and others at Alexandria [Epiph. Hcer. 
Ixix. 2; PG xlii. 205], and S. Ambrose at hlilan) 
or by some great Christian doctrine or event (e.g. 
'Ayla T^oipla at Constantinople [A.D. 360], or tie 
’Apdeiraens at Jerusalem).^ A church called Do- 
minientm aureum was dedicated at Antioch by 
Constantins in 341 (Socr. ii. 8 ; Sozom. iiL 5). 

The other type of church was that which was 
connected nith the tombs of martyrs and other 
saints. In the catacombs (q.v.) at Rome, and in 
the burying-places (ccemeteria, polyandria) gener- 
ally, the custom gradually grew up (1) of keeping 
the anniversary of such persons’ death (natal^) or 
burial (deposiUo) by a service at their grave, their 
very tombstone often forming the altar for the 
consecration of the Sacred Elements ; and then (2) 
of holding services there more frequently than 
once a year.’ After a time a church was built 
over the spot, and called after the name of the 
martyr or confessor who lay buried under its 
altar (hence the term martyrium, and the like, 
applied to churches). As churches had to be 

1 Cf. Mart. Hier.\ D’Ach4ry, Spicileg. (Paris, 1655-67) tom. 
iv. The Church of S. Peter ad Vincula on the Esquiline was 
dedicated in the name of both S. Peter and S. Paul on Aug. 1, in 
the episcopate of Felix rv. (432-440). There mav, however, 
have been some church'building there before that date. 

2 Quoted by him at length (foe. exit. 4). 

3 The Qei. Sacrammtary (ed. Wilson, Oxford, 1894, p. 140 f.) 
contains ‘orationes et preces in dedicatione basilicae quam 
conditor non dedicatam reliquit,* and also ‘[missa] in ejusdem 
conditoris agendis.’ 

4 ^e medimval cathedral at Air in Provence is said to be 
dedicated to the Transfigured Saviour ; and in later times we 
have dedications like the Ascension, Corpus Christi, etc., or 
even Holy Cross, Bouse of Prayer, and the like. 

5 Hence what are called the ‘ stations,’ and the ‘ station days ' 
of early Roman service-books and calendars. 
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more numerous than martyrs’ tombs, it also 
became sufficient to have some portion of a saint 
or some small personal relic of him (pignora, 
sanctuaria), perhaps only a piece of linen dipped 
in his blood, or even portions of the Gospel or 
of consecrated bread, to represent or symbolize 
the ‘ patron ’ in each case ; and eventually this 
second type of church -was adopted, though very 
gradually, and not so universally as is sometimes 
imagined, at all events throughout 'Western Chris- 
tendom.^ See, further, art. Cosimemoration of 
THE Dead. 

Perhaps we may at this point distinguish yet a 
third type of church of which we sometimes hear 
in ancient history, viz. buildings which were 
adapted from secular or heathen purposes to 
Christian. It used to he held that tois was the 
origin of the basilica form of church, the Roman 
law-court or business-exchange being turned into 
a Christian building ; hut this theory has been, we 
think, successfully disproved of late years.* We 
do, however, hear of neathen temples being so 
converted, though it is probable Mat in many 
cases the old building was pulled down and a 
new one erected with the old material ; e.g. the 
Pantheon at Rome was consecrated by Boniface 
IV. (608-614) under the title of S. Mary ad 
Martyres on May 13 ; and Martbne (de Ant. Eitt., 
Antwerp, 1700, n. xiv. 4-5) gfves other instances 
in both East and West.* Jewish synagogues were 
also subjected to the same treatment.'* 

As to the ceremonies connected ■with the dedica- 


the ‘Gregorian’ Sacramentary does not proi-ida 
for the dedication of churches, the ‘ Gelasian^» does ; 
and this, combined with other evidence or indica- 
tions given and discussed by Duchesne (op. cit.), 
suggests that, in this as in other cases, the local 
Roman church was originally inclined to a severe 
simplicity in matters of ritual, and that the fuller 
ceremonies and forms of prayer which afterwards 
obtained and are still in use in the Roman Com- 
munion are traceable to foreign or ‘Gallican’ 
influences.* _ It seems not unlikely also that those 
ceremonies in the Western rite which are distinc- 
tive of consecration proper are ultimately derived 
from the East (e.^. from the Byzantine ritual), and 
that only the part relating to the deposition of 
relics in the new building is orimnally Roman. 
The student cannot fail to be struck, as Duchesne 
and others have pointed out, with the fact that 
this deposition of the relics, as given in its fullest 
form in the two most ancient Ordines Eomani,* 
partakes distinctly of a funeral character, while 
the * Gallican ’ ceremonies all point to the idea of 
adapting the Christian baptism of persons to the 
dedication of buildings. The modem Roman ser- 
vice is a combination of the two types of ceremony, 
but in it the deposition of the relics is to some 
extent outbalanced and overshadowed by the con- 
secration rites proper. 

A concise description in detail of the regulations 
and order of service as now provided in the Roman 
Pontifical is subjoined, and'will be found useful, 
both because it exhibits most of the rites that have 


tion of churches, considerable diversity must have 
prevailed from the first, if we are to judge by such 
scanty evidence as we possess ; and this diversity 
lastea in the West ivell into the Middle Ages. At 
Tyre in 314, as we have seen, the ceremonial is of 
the simplest ; a large assembly of bishops, clergy, 
and laity from the toira and neighbourhood 
assisted at the first celebration of the Holy 
Alysteries, and a dedicatory sermon was preached. 
More than 200 years later the essence of dedication 
was stiU distinctly recomized as consisting in the 
public celebration of the Holy Communion and 
nothing else. In 538, "Vigilius, Bp. of Rome, ivrites 
to Proiuturus of Braga (in Spain) to the efiect 
that, in the case of ordinary churches, it is not 
even necessary to sprinkle holy water by way of 
consecration,® since this is sufficiently eflected by 
the celebration of JIass ; in the case of churches of 
the second type above described, the relics of 
martyrs {sanctuaria) must be previously deposited 
in the church, or, if they have been removed, they 
must be replaced. The ‘Leonine’ Sacramentary 
contains a ‘ missa in dedicatione [ecclesiae] ’ ; hut 
this is, of course, for use either after the dedicatory 
rite itself or on the anniversary day.® 

It is noticeable that, while the earliest form of 


1 See on this point a valuable paper by Wickham Lepg', io 
no. Ixxiii. of Ch. Hist. Soe.’s Tracts, p. 63 ff., and another by J. 
Wordsworth in no. Hi. of the same series, p. 19 ff. (already quoted). 
Of. also P. Lejay’s article on the Ambrosian Rite in DACL, pp. 
X437-9. ‘ I would venture to suggest that the reason^ of the 
absence of the rite from this [Enfrlish] form of consecration was 
that the early British and Irish Churches only dedicated their 
churches to living saints. In this case no relics could be had, 
and therefore the rite was of necessitj’ omitted ' (T. Olden on 
the l^abhar Breac, 1900, vol. iv. pt. il., S. Paul’s Eccl. Soc. 

by G. Baldwin Brown, From Schota to Cathedral, App. 
i. p. 2i7ff. 

3 Cf. Bede, HE. i. SO. 

4Cf. Gel. Sacram. p. 141 f. (ed. Wilson), which gives 
•orationes et preces in dedicatione loci illius ubi prius fuit 


3 T^ids, which is now such an important part of the Roman 
rite seems originally to have been practised by Christians to 
punfy their prirate houses rather than their churches (see 
Duchesne, op. cit. p. 407 (quoting Lib. Pontif. i. p7]). 

6 P 16, ed. Fcltoe, Camb. 1S96 ; the collect here speaks of 
• hosto quas maiestati tuae in honore beat! anostoli Petri cui 
haec est basilica sacrata deferimus,' and each of the other 
formuliD also mentions S. Peter. 


gradually gathered round the occasion in Western 
Christendom, and because it is the basis on which, 
since tne Reformation, the Bishops of the Anglican 
Communion have, ivith varying degrees of exact- 
ness, draivn up their Consecration Offices. 

With regard to the first point, it will be well to bear carefully 
in mind what J. Wordsworth has remarked in the valuable 
treatise (On the Rite of Consecration, p. IS) to which reference 
has already been made ; * I conjecture that (here), ns usual, in 
process of time, diverse ceremonies were heaped together with- 
out much regard to their congruity.* Wordsworth makes this 
remark with special reference to the ceremony of the abece- 
darium (see below), but one feels its applicability to a good 
deal of the present overloaded sendee. As to post-Refommtion 
forms of consecration, the student will find a list of those * in 
use in the 17th century’ on p. 27 f. of the same treatise, and the 
present Sarum Form on p. 30 ff. (with the music). This is much 
the most satisfactory adaptation of ancient forms and uses, 
Eastern as well as Western, that the present writer Is acquainted 
with. The S.P.C.K. also publish the forms authorized for tlie 
dioceses of London, Truro, Worcester, Wakefield, and Win- 
chester ; and of these the first three more or less follow the old 
lines, whilst the last two are based on Bp. Andrewes’ Form 
(1020). It may be added that no Form would seem to be really 
adequate which does not proiide that the consecrating bishop 
shall conclude the consecration with a solemn Eucharist, either 
at the time itself, or, if the service take place in the evening, at 
a reasonably earli' hour the next morning.4 This provision is 
made in the Form of the modern Irish Church, and in that of 
the Church of the United States of America. 

The similar description of the modern Eastern 
rite, -with which this article concludes, will be like- 
•wise interesting both in itself and as illustrating 
much that has been said during the course of our 
discussion. 

i. Modern Rohan use.—z. Preparatory regu- 
lations. — (1) Consecration may take place any day, 
but by preference on Sunday or a Saint’s day. 
(2) The archdeacon is to give notice of the day 
fixed beforehand. (3) The consecrator, the clergj’, 
and the people should fast before the service. (4) 
On the evening before, the consecrating bishop 
prepares the relics which are to be deposited in the 
church, placing them under seal in a suitable 
casket, with three grains of frankincense _ and a 
■written record of the consecration, and laying the 


» P. 133 ff., cd. Wilson. ^ r, I,: 

- On this point, see E. Bishop, Genius of the Roman RtU, 
1899 : and Wickham Lcgg, Ree. Lit. Research, p. SfL 
3 One, that of S. Amand (Paris, 974) of the late .th cent, 
printed bv Duchesne {op. cit. p. -456 fT.); the other, th*t w 
Verona, ^ited br F. Bianchini BibUoth. ui. 48). 

* See Wordsworth'B remarks {op. cit. p. 9 f.). 
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casket on a bier -with lighted candles under a tent 
before the principal door.^ Vigil is kept, and 
Noctnrns and Lauds are sung before the reucs that 
night." (5) Inside the church a large number of 
articles have to be prepared for various purposes 
during the service, and care has to be taken that 
the church has a free passage round it outside. 
(6) On the morning of the day itself the bishop 
enters the church in ordinary dress, and sees that 
everything is in order, and that the 12 candles over 
the 12 consecration crosses on the inner walls are 
lighted.® He then leaves the church empty, save 
for one deacon vested in amice, alb, girdle, and 
■white stole, "who stands behind the principal door, 
■when it is closed upon him. 

2 . The ceremony. — (1) The service proper is no'w 
begun. The bishop, ha'ving fully vested himself, 
and being attended by another deacon, a sub- 
deacon, acolytes, and other ministers, goes to the 
place where the relics are reposing, and the seven 
Penitential Psalms are recited. He then proceeds 
to a faldstool before the church door, and, kneeling 
there, after an antiphon and collect (‘Actiones 
nostras, quaesumus, Domine,’ etc.),* says ■with the 
choir the farst portion of the Litany. 

(2) The next ceremony is the exorcizing and 
blessing of salt and water, which, being afterwards 
mixed and again blessed, are made use of in the 
following manner : First the bishop sprinkles him- 
self and his assistants, whilst the choir sing the 
usual antiphon, ‘Asperges me,’ etc. ; he then 
marches three times, preceded by two candle- 
bearers, round the outside of the church, sprinkling 
the walls as he goes,® the choir singing an appro- 
priate responsory ; each time he reaches the 
principal door, he first kneels and says a collect, 
and then performs this very ancient and dramatic 
ceremony : ® he stands on the threshold and strikes 
the door ■with the butt end of his stafij’ saying, 
‘Attollite portas, principes, vestras,’ etc. (Ps 
Vulg. ) ; the deacon from Avithin (see above) in- 
quires, in the Avords of ver. 8, ‘ Quis est iste rex 
gloriae ? ’ and the bishop ansAvers, ‘ Dominus fortis 
et potens,’ etc. ; at the third time those Avho stand 
by call out ‘ Aperite,’ the bishop makes the sign of 
the cross on the threshold, the door is opened, and 
the procession passes in, the bishop proclaiming, 
‘Pax huic domui,’ and the deacon from Avithin 
replying, ‘ In introitu vestro.’ 

(3) Whilst the bishop goes to the centre of the 
building, tAvo antiphons are sung, the use of the 
second of Avhich is very ancient, ‘Zacchjee, fes- 
tinans descende’ (see above). Then, during the 
singing of the ‘ Veni, Creator Spiritus,’ one of 
the ministers sprinkles ashes® in the form of a 

1 This is most conveniently the west door, if the structure 

has one. ... ' - 

2 All this is in accordance with very ancient use, prohahly 
Galiican (see Sacramentary of Oregon, Bishop of Metz [S26-S55], 
quoted hy Duchesne, op. cit. p. 487 ff., and described by 
Delisle, Mim. sur a’anciens saeramentaires, Paris, 1880, 
p. 100 if.). 

3 Galiican. These crosses are still often to be found in our 
English churches. *It is said that the English use differed 
from the foreign in having crosses both within and without. 
The Irish use shows its primitive character in ordering the 
crosses to be cut with a knife, no doubt on wo^en posts,’ 
etc. (J. Wordsworth, op. cit. p. 10 ; cf. AVickham Legg, op. cit. 
p. si). 

4 Pontifical of Egbert, 1853 (Surtees Soc.), Benedictional of 
A.rchbp. Robert (H. Bradshaw Soc.) ; cf. Gel. Sacr, (p. 327, ed. 
AAllson, 1894). The antiphon now is ‘ Adeste, Deus unus omni- 
potens,’ etc. ; in the above-named Pontificals it is ‘Zacchaee, 
festinans descende,' etc., which now comes later in the ser- 
vice. 

t This is the first of two sprinkling that occur ; see note 1 
on next col. for comments on the origin of the practice. 

® Galiican. Egb. Pont., Bened. of Archbp. Root., e^ 

7 The earliest word for ‘ staff ’ here is cambiica (or eambuta), 
' shepherd’s crook,’ perhaps derived from icopareti'. 

3 The introduction of ashes on which to VTite looks verj- like 
a later artifice to enable the ‘ bishop to do something which at 
Mst he would have been a?)le to do without difficulty’ (J. 
Wordsworth). 


S. AndreAv’s cross [decmsis) on the floor of the nave, 
thus : 



The second part of the Litany is next said to the 
end, but Avith special petitions by the bishop, stand- 
ing, for the church and its altar noAv in act of 
being consecrated. After this the bishop says tAvo 
collects, the second an ancient one (‘Magniticare, 
Domine,’ etc.),® and then, whUst the chom sings 
the song of Zacharias (Lk 1®®®^-), Avith antiphon ‘ O 
quam metuendus,’ etc., between every tAvo verses, 
he occupies himself in Avriting Avith the end of his 
stafT the letters of the Greek alphabet on the cross 
aforesaid, from the left Western comer to the 
opposite Eastern comer, and of the Latin alphabet 
from right to left. ® 

(4) This done, the bishop approaches Avithin a 
fair distance {spatio con^ienti) of the high altar, 
and says three times : ‘ Deus, in adiutorium menm 
intende, Domine, ad adinvandum me festina,’ 
Avith the ‘ Gloria Patri.’ Hereupon salt and water 
are for a second time exorcized and blessed (Avith 
neAV formulfe) ; ashes also are blessed and mixed 
AA'ith the salt and Avater ; then wine is blessed and 
added to the mixture.* Finally, tAvo prayers are 
uttered : (i.) that the Holy Spirit may be sent 
doAvn upon the mixture ; ° and (li.) that all kinds of 

1 The origin of this rite, which is probably Galilean, has 
puzzled the learned. It has been connected Avlth the cross 
drawn by the Roman augurs in laying out a Umptum, and by the 
surveyors (agrimensores) in measuring out land for a colony (e.p. 
de Rossi, Bullet, di areheol. christ., 1881, p. 140 ff,). The appli- 
cation of the second usage is approved by Duchesne {op. cit. 
p. 417), and by H. le Clercq and P. Lejay \DAOL, p. 68, 1438). 
On the other hand, AVordsworth {op. cit. p. 11 ff.) criticizes the 
applicability of either usage to the rite m question. The sur- 
veyor’s cross was, he says, ‘ one of 4 right angles,’ * like the St. 
George’s cross on our flags, cutting the four sides into equal 
portions,’ and the letters they used were in no way attached to 
these lines, but ’ scattered all about the plans.’ It is therefore, 
of the two, more likely that the peculiar Christian rite came 
from • a vague memory ’ of the old laj-ing out of a heathen 
temple than from the other ; and he prefers de Rossi’s sugges- 
tion that the figure is really a Greek x and the initial of our 
Lord’s name in that language. ‘ To write His name ’ sjunbolio- 
ally upon the new church floor ‘ would ben verj' fitting mark of 
His ownership.’ He further conjectures that the ceremony 
originally belonged to the laying out of the first sketch or 
foundation of the building rather than to the actual consecration 
(see note 6 above) ; cf. the Gr. oravpoTnJyiov and the modern lay- 
ingof the foundation-stone. The antiphon, ' Fundamentum aliud 
nemo potest,’ etc., and the Psalm 86, ’ Fimdamenta eius,’ etc., 
which are found at this point in Bened. of Archbp. Robt , tend 
to corroborate the view suggested. It may be added that 
the ceremony, ns at present practised, is rather ineffective, 
and does not appear to fit at all well into the rest of the 
service. 

a Duchesne thinks that this and two otherprayers which occur 
later on {Deus qui loca, etc., and Deus sanetificationum, etc.) 
may have been borrowed by the Galiican Rite from some Roman 
Missa Dedicationis. This first one occurs in the Gelasian Sa- 
cram. (p. 140, ed. Wilson) in such a Missa, but in the Missal of 
Gellone, Egb. Pont., Greg. (472 Mur.), etc., in the same place as 
now. The other two are both found in Pont, of Egbert and 
Bened, of Archbp. Robt. 

3 In some early Sacramentaries it seems ns if the Latin alpha- 
bet was written on both the intersecting lines, and we hear also 
of the Hebrew alphabet being likeAvise sometimes used. To 
AVordsworth {op. cit. p. 12) ’ the alphabet seems to be another 
sj-robol of Christ ns the word of God, not only Alpha and Omega, 
but all that lies between, — every element, in fact, of humao 
speech.’ 

4 This holy water is technically called in later times ’Gre 
gorian,’ as though instituted by Gregory the Great ; its use seems 
to have been common to both the Roman and the ‘ Galiican ’ 
Kites, though in the letter of Bp. Vigilius to Profnturus (A.D. 
538) it is mentioned only to be disapproved of (‘ nihil iudicamus 
offleeresi per earn [ecclesiam]minime aqua exoroizata iactetur ’). 
The ordo of Verona (see note 3 on p. 608) mentions the use at tlis 
end of the service, but this may be a later addition. 

a Gell., Egb. Pont., Bened. of Archbp. Robt., etc. 
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benefits typified by it may accrue to the newly 
consecrated building. The bishop then signs the 
mside of the church door with two crosses, using 
ms staff, and uttering another prayer suitable to 
the_ action. Retummg to his former position, he 
mvites the congregation to pray for a blessing upon 
the building, ‘per aspersionem huius aguae cum 
vmo, sale et cinere mixtae.’ ^ 

(6) Consecration of the after.— The choir begins 
by singing Psalm 92 (‘Judica me,’ etc.), with the 
antiphon (‘Introibo,’ etc.),= while the bishop, 
standing before the altar, dips his thumb into the 
‘ Gregorian ’ water and makes a cross first in the 
middle of the mensa and then at each of its four 
comers, saying, ‘ Sanctificetur hoc altare,’ etc., 
each time. At the conclusion of the introit, the 
bishop, having said the prayer ‘Singulare illud,’ 
etc., goes seven times round the altar, sprinkling 
the holy water -with a branch of hyssop, whilst the 
antiphon (‘ Asperges,’ etc.) and Psalm 50 (‘ Miserere 
mei,’ etc.) are said.® 

(6) All the walls and pavements of the church 
inside are sprinlded in the same manner three 
times, during the singing of Psalms 121, 67, and 
90, with various antiplions. Two prayers^ (both 
ancient) and a preface follow, the bishop standing 
with his face towards the door. 

(7) The bishop now goes up once more to the 
altar, mixes some cement with holy water, which 
he duly blesses, and throws what remains of the 
water away at the base of the altar. 

(8) His next duty is to go and bring the relics 
solemnly to their new resting-place in, or under, 
the altar that has been prepared for them.® This 
he does with much ceremony while the choir sings 
Psalm 94 (‘ Venite, exultemus,’ etc.), Nvith several 
antiphons. But, before entering the church with 
his sacred burden, he carries it once round the 
building outside, and delivers a set oration at the 
principal door, on the duty of treating churches 
with reverence ® and on the importance of endow- 
ments, after which the archdeacon reads two 
decrees of the Council of Trent. The bishop next 
addresses the founder of the church as to his 
intentions in maintaining it and the clergy at- 
tached to it, and, on being satisfied >vith regard 
to them,’' asks for the people’s prayers on his 
behalf, whereupon the responsory (‘ Erit mihi 
Dominus in Deum,' etc., Gn 28®^*“) is sung. The 
bishop also sims the outside of the door with 
chrism, which he has brought down with him from 
the sanctuary. At last the procession enters the 
church itself bearing the relics, while Psalms 149 
and 150 are sung, with various antiphons. After 
a collect (‘ Deus, qui in omni loco,’ etc.),® the bishop 


1 This ceremony seems to be somewhat delayed bj; the intru- 
sion of the consecration of the High Altar and others if required, 
though, no doubt, that ceremony consists in part of sprinkling 
with the water. 

2 The usual introit at Mass. 

3 The rite may be derived from the Ohristian practice of 
sprinlding holy water in their dwellings (see Duchesne, op. cit, 
p. 407, and cl. Gel. Saer. p. 2SS ff. [ed. Wilson}, which provides 
two forms of ‘ Benedictio aquae spargendao In domo See note 
B on p. 60» above. 

< These are the prayers mentioned in note 2 on p. 61“ above. 
The preface is in Pont. Bgi. and Bentd. oJArchbp. Roit. 

s It seems probable that this might at one time take place on 
another day or even, as has already been mentioned, not at ail 
in certain cases. In the Ambr. Pontifical (ed. Magistretti, 
Milan, 1897), Pont. Egb., and Eened. of Archbp. Robt., the de- 
position of relics is placed later in the service, Jaffer the blessing 
of the linen and other apparatus ; in the Pontifical of Dunstan 
there is a separate heading here: ‘Inclpit ordo quomodo m 
sancta Bomana ccclesia reliquiae conduntur ’ ; and similar evi- 
dence is supplied by other Pontificals ; see Bewick’s remarks in 
a footnote to Wordsworth, op. eit. p. 22. 

6 For on early instance of reverence for churches in a hitherto 
oeclected portion of Christendom, cf. canons 38 and 68 of Rab- 
bOla, Bp. of Edcssa(A.D. ■411-435), quoted by F. O. Burkitt, .Earfp 
Eastern Christxanffi/, London, 1904, p. 148 f. 

7 All these (exhortation, decrees, and address) or any of them 

may be omitted now. ... 

• Eened. ofArchbp. Robt., Greg. (481 Mur.), etc. 


first signs with chrism the receptacle * in which the 
relics 'are to be laid, and then places the vessel 
containing them therein.® While the antiphon 
* Sub altare Dei,’ etc., is sung, he censes the relics, 
and £xes with the cement he has previously pre- 
pared (see above) the slab upon the confessio. 
Further antiphons^ are sung, and other collects 
(‘Deus qui ex omni cohabitatione [or coaptione],’ * 
etc., and ‘Dirigatur oratio nostra,’ etc.) are said 
while this work is carefully completed. 

(9) * The mensa altaris {i.e. the upper slab) is 
then censed, anointed, and blessed with a number 
of antiphons, collects, and Psalms (83, 91, 44, 45, 
and 86). In this part of the ceremony oleum cate- 
chumenoTum as well as sanctum chrisma is used 
for anointing, to typify the right of confirmation 
as the completion of the initiatory rite. 

(10) After this the 12 consecration crosses on the 
inner walls of the building (see above) are each 
separately visited to be anointed, censed, and 
blessed, after the singing of Ps 147, an antiphon, 
and two responsories. 

(11) Incense is now specially blessed, and has 
then by the bishop’s own hands to be formed into 
6 crosses, placed ivith holy water, oil, chrism, and 
wax on the 5 crosses of the mensa, and lighted with 
antiphons and prayer (‘Domine sancte,’ etc.).® 
The ashes are carefully removed, the bishop says 
another prayer and preface,® and Ps 67 is simg, 
w'ith an antiphon. Tne altar is yet again anointed 
in silence, and, after two more prayers (‘Majes- 
tatem tuam,’ etc.,® and ‘ Supplices te deprecamur,’ 
etc.), the bishop goes to his throne near the altar 
and cleanses his hands ■with bread, while the sub- 
deacons wipe the mensa mth coarse towels. 

(12) The other vessels and ornaments of the 
church and altar are then similarly dedicated with 
antiphons, responsories, Ps 62, and collects, and 
at last, when the altar has been properly vested 
and prepared, the Missa dedicationis is solemnly 
celebrated. 

At the end of the service the ashes on which the 
alphabet was traced are removed, and the whole 
church is cleansed. 

ii. Modern Eastern rite.~¥ot this we must 
take the Orthodox Greek Church as the norm. 
Here there is a general resemblance to the Western 
rite ; Wt, though there has been a certain amount 
of elaboration introduced into the service during 
the last 200 years,®— partly, perhaps, in the direc- 
tion of assimilation to Western usage,® — yet it is, 
on the whole, a simpler ceremony, and there are 
important divergencies. 

To begin with, there is a short and simple form 


iThis f3 now called ‘confessio, id est, sepulchrum altaris. 
The term confessio is found also In many early books; it is 
equivalent to martgriutn, and means the hollow place beneath 
the altar which Is still to be seen in some of the oldest Roman 
churches, and which is the origin of the later and larger crypts, 
marking the place of burial of the martyrs over whom the church 
was first raised. 

2 The only direction now is that this should he done ‘ veneran- 
ter.'but in the Ambr. Pontif. and Pont, of Egb., as also in Greg. 
(48i Mur.), the rubric requires that a veil should be stretchw 
in front of the altar at this point (‘extenso velo inter eos (te. 
clericosj et populum '), Both the Eened. of Archbp. Robt. and 
the Pont. Egb. characterize a prayer at this part of the service as 
‘oratio post velatum altare,' but it is not quite clear whether 
the word does not here mean ‘vested’ rather than ‘veiled.' 
ttliat this veil was which Duchesne consideis * Galilean “ Un- 
certain; perhaps it was only the ordinary altar curtain, which 
there is reason to believe used to be drawn before the altar at 
the consecration in the Mass (see Wickham qp. eU. p. 9). 

3 Gel. (p. 139, ed. Wilson) and Greg. (482 Mur.). Eened. of 

Archbp Robt., etc. .... . , 

•« Sections (9), (10), and (11) seem each to bo of ‘Galilean 
origin. 

» Crsp. (485 Jfur.). , j i 

« Both of these are found in Greg. (484-6 Mur.) and Eened. of 
Archbp. Robt. , , , ,, _ 

7 Greg. (tSG iiar.) and Eened. of Arehbp. RM. 

8 See Ntale, Gen. Introd. to Hist, of East. Ch., London, 1850, 

p. 1043, etc. , 

» But see what is said on p. COt above. 
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provided for laying a foundation-stone. This con- 
sists of first censing the site, the choir going in 
procession with the oishop round the foundations, 
singing the droXin-lKta of the saint in whose name 
the church is to be dedicated. Then, after a prayer 
on the site of the future altar, the hishop takes a 
stone, makes the sign of the cross with it, and lays 
it somewhere on the foundation, saying, ‘ God is in 
the midst of thee,’ etc. 

In due time, when the church is hnilt and ready 
for use, the dedication (^YKalvta) itself takes place. 
The following articles have to be prepared before- 
hand: 4 drams of pure wax, 20 drams each of 
mastic, myrrh, aloes, incense, resin, and ladannm, 
2 vessels, some paper and tivine, a litre of finely 
powdered marble, relics of martyrs with a little 
silver receptacle, holy chrism, 10 cubits of linen 
cloth, 2 napkins, 4 pieces of white soap, a new 
sponge, a vessel of wine, 4 pieces of cloth em- 
broidered with the figures or names of the Evangel- 
ists, the KaTcurdpKiov^ and as many dvrifilvcia^ as 
the bishop intends to consecrate (see below, 
p. es*-). 

Then, on the evening before the day fixed for the 
consecration, the bishop and clergy meet in the 
new church. The relics are placed upon the SlaKot 
(paten) in three parts on the altar, and covered 
with the dtrreptr/tos and the d^/). A short service 
is conducted, consisting of the Blessing, the Tris- 
agion, the Lord’s Prayer, certain rpovipui, and the 
Dismissal (dTriXwrJs). 

Next, if the church is to be fully dedicated (i.e. 
not as a mere oratory or for temporary use),* the 
relics are taken out into some neighbouring conse- 
crated church, and laid upon the altar there ; 
otherwise, this adjournment does not take place, 
and whatever service there is, is performed m the 
new building. Vigil is kept that night in presence 
of the relics. (1) There is a special iavi pivot 
(Vespers), with proper ISiS/ioXa and three proper 
lessons (viz, 1 K Ezk 43”-44S and Pr 3**'**). 
(2) Later on, again, there is a special 6pBp6t (Lauds), 
in which the Gospel is that of the saint of the 
dedication ; the proper canon, with its nine odes, 
is attributed to John of Damascus. This service is 
concluded with the great Doxology. 

Next day, after a short rest, the bishop and 
clergy assemble once more in the new church. In 
one vessel the wax, mastic, etc., are all melted 
together in a fire. In the other water is heated. 
The mensa is taken oflf its supporting pillars, and 
paper is wrapped round the latter, projecting an 
inch above the top, so as to hold the powdered 
marble when it is poured in. Thereupon the priest 
begins the office of the Prothesis, while the bishop 
proceeds to the old church, where he dons his 
episcopal robes, and orders the Liturgy proper to 
be begun. A procession is formed, in which the 
people car^ lighted tapers, the clergy the Gospels, 
and the bishop the relics on his head. They start 
for the new church, singing various rpotrdpia, and 
marching round the precincts, till they reach the 
doors, outside which the relics are deposited on the 
Tcrparddiov* After the TrpoKelpevov, the Epistle 
(dxia-ToXos ; He 2''"*”'*) and the Gospel (Mt 16“'”) 
are read. 

After this, another procession takes place round 
1 A linen cloth, the length of the Holy Table, forming the 
middle one of its three coverings. 

3 The bottom cloth upon the Holy Table is so called. The 
natural derivation of the word would be as if it were a substitute 
(dvrO for the mensa, and this seems to accord with the use of 
the article ; but it is always roelt with i, not e, and /uVcro; is said 
to be a canister (Neale, op. eit. p. 186). 

3 The word for this is ivreSpovitrpevot, which is said to imply 
the setting up of the bishop’s throne in it, because everj’ church 
in his diocese is potentially his cathedral, and becomes so for the 
time when he is present (see Neale, op. eiL p. 1043, note, and 
Fortescue, Orth. East. Ch., London, 1M7, p. 404, note 2). 

4 This four-legged table usually stands near the ieonastasis lor 
the use of the clergj’ (see Neale, op. eit. p. 1044). 


the outside of the church, whilst they sing the 3rd 
ode of the canon mentioned at dpdpot above. This 
is followed by a second Epistle (He 9*'*) and Gospel 
(Lk 10=8-«'>). 

For a third time they march round the walls, 
while the 6th ode of the canon is sung. Then the 
relics are laid upon the rcTpairoBiov as before, the 
bishop prays, and a rpoirdpiov is sung. Standing 
before the closed church doors, the clergy sing 
Ps 24’®', some from within demanding ‘Who is 
the King of Glory?’ and those without answering.’ 
Thereupon the doors are thrown open, and the 
procession enters the church ; the bishop, passing 
up the nave, solemnly places the relics in their 
receptacle, pours chrism on them, and prays. The 
powdered marble and the hot mixture of wax and 
other inCTedients are then poured round the base 
and at the top of the pillars of the altar, and the 
mensa is securely replaced and fixed thereon. 
While the cement cools and dries, Pss 145 and 
23 are sung. 

They then swathe the bishop in the 10 cubits of 
linen wliich have been provided, and fasten the 
2 napkins over his arms, so that his vestments are 
entirely protected from being soiled in the cere- 
monies which ensue.* After this he kneels doivn 
(this being an unusually solemn attitude for prayer 
in the East) and recites a long prayer of dedication, 
and the deacon says the litany {iKTevij). Then the 
bishop washes the tnensa, first with the soap and 
warm water during the singing of Ps 84, next 
with the wine* while Ps 51’®- is sung, using 
the dvTifilva-ta to wipe it off ; lastly, he makes 
three crosses with the chrism (or oil) on the mensa, 
spreading the oil from them all over the top, and 
also on the pillars, while Ps 133 is being sung. 

The vesting of the altar next takes place. At 
the comers of the mensa the 4 cloths with the 
Evangelists’ names or figures on them are fixed 
with the cement ; over them the KaravdpKiov, with 
its four tassels at the corners, is spread, during the 
singing of Ps 132 j then, after -washing his hands, 
the bishop takes the outer covering (called irreyBirris) 
and unfolds it over the mensa while they sing Ps 93. 
Lastly, he takes all the new dvnplvcria which are to 
be consecrated, and spreads them out, one on top 
of the other, on the altar ; and on the top of all he 
puts an dvriplvaiov which has already been conse- 
crated ; meanwhile Ps 26 is sung. 

After this, first the altar, then the whole church, 
is censed. Next the dvriplvaia are anointed, where 
they lie, with chrism into which the relics or some- 
thing -which has been in contact -with them have 
been pounded, so as to communicate their virtues 
to the dvTifUviria. Each pillar in the body of the 
church is likewise anointed with the sign of the 
cross. The deacon says a awaTrr-q, and the bishop 
recites another long prayer. Finally, the Liturgy 

f roceeds to the end as usual, the Epistle now being 
[e 3’'‘, and the Gospel Jn 10**'- 
The Liturgy must be repeated for 7 successive 
days on the new altar, and the new dvriplvaia 
remain there as before. After that they are all 
regarded as fully consecrated, and may be dis- 
tributed as occasion requires.^ 

I It will thus be seen that at a consecration chief 
stress is laid on (a) the erection of the altar in the 
new church, and (6) the hallowing of the dvTtpUva-ia, 
which can never be a separate service, and is 

1 Neale (op. eit. p. 1044, note) thinks this dramatic way of 
singing these verses la a modem interpolation from the Roman 
rite, and that it was not known to Goar or his editors in the 17th 
or early 18th century. But this is somewhat doubtful. 

3 S. Simon of Thessalonica interprets this as symbolizing the 
grave-cloths of our Lord (see Neale, m foe.). 

3 It has been suggested as probable that a blooming vine-spray 
orrose-branch wasoripnaliyusedatthia point, and uiat the idea 
of the wine was borrowed from the West. 

4 Their proper position in future is below the KOTao-opziov, neif 
to the surface of the mensa itself. 
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pepuliax to the East. The Syrians, however, are 
said to use slabs of wood instead of cloths for this 
purpose, and in cases of necessity permit the 
Eucharist to he ofiered on a leaf of the Gospels, or 
even on the hands of a deacon.^ 

See also Anointing, Eucharist, King, Oedina- 
TTON, Priest, Sacrament, Sanctification. 

Literathre. — G. Baldwin Brown, From Schola to Cathedral, 
Ijondon, 1886 ; Caspari, art. ‘ Kirchweihe,’ in PRE ^ ; Duchesne, 
Origines du cxdU Written, Paris, 1889 [Eng. tr., Christian Wor- 
ship, 1903], ch. xii. ; H. le Clercq in DA.CL, p. 68 ; P. Lejay, 
u>. p. 1437 ff. ; H. F. Stewart, Invoc. of Saints, London, 1907, 
Appendix, p. 103 ff. ; J. Wickham Legg, Three Chapters in 
Rec. Lit. Research (Ch. Hist. Soa Ixxiii.), 1903 ; J. Words- 
worth. On the Rite of Consecration of Churches (Ch. Hist Soc. 
lii.), 1899; J. M. Neale, General Introduction to History of 
Eastern Church, A. Fort&scae, Orthodox Eastern Church, 
London, 1907 ; G. Horner, Coptic Consecration of Church and 
Altar, London, 1902. C. L. FeLTOE. 

CONSENT. — The usual meaning of the noun 
‘consent’ is voluntary agreement to, or acquies- 
cence in, another’s proposal. The verb is used 
similarly : ‘to consent’ is voluntarily to accede to, 
or acquiesce in, what another proposes or desires ; 
to agree, comply, ^eld. The original meaning of 
the word (from Lat. consentire=‘ to feel, think, 
judge, etc., together’) is almost obsolete. It is 
rarely used to denote agreement in sentiment, 
opinion, or judgment, though this meaning is pre- 
served in the phrases ‘ common consent,’ ‘ universal 
consent’ [consensus gentium). Thus we find it in 
Sidgirdck’s Methods of Ethics^ (1901), bk. i. ch. viii. 
§3. We are led, he says, to endeavour to set at 
rest doubts as to the validity of the particular moral 
judgments of men ‘ by appealing to general rules, 
more firmly established on a basis of common con- 
sent.’ And in Matthew Arnold’s Mixed Essays, 
1879 (‘ Equality ’), we find the sentence : ‘ As to the 
duty of pursuing equality, there is no such consent 
among us ’ (p. 49). Most of the primary, and some 
secondary, meanings of the word have, however, 
been taken by other words, so that we now speak, 
e.g., of assenting to statements, doctrines, and 
creeds, and of consenting to proposals. Examples of 
this use of the word are to be found as early as the 
12th cent, (see OED, s.v.). 

A stage logically intermediate between the 
primitive and modem uses is the employment of 
‘ consent’ to denote agreement in a course of action. 

‘ When the wills of many concur,’ says Hobbes, ‘ to 
one and the same action and eS'ect, the concurrence 
of wills is called consent’ (Works, iv. xii.), and in 
Lk 14'® Ave read that ‘ all with one consent began 
to make excuse.’ There is no reference to the 
sentiment, opinion, or judgment of the persons 
concurring to act. 

But in its modern prevalent use ‘consent’ de- 
notes a type of volition Avhich implies acquiescence 
in AA’hat is proposed by another, an_ acquiescence, 
not in the proposer’s sentiment or judgment, hut 
merely in his proposal.® The state of mind pre- 
ceding consent seems to include some reluctance to 
the action proposed. The reluctance may be of 
any degree, from mere indifference, through definite 
disinclination (which may be due simply_ to lack 
of light), to decided aversion. In the typical case 
of consenting, the reluctance is overcome Muthout 
ceasing to exist. When reluctance ceases, the end 
takes on a more or less desirable character. An 
end desired is our oivn, ivhatever be the psychologi- 
cal origin of the idea of the end. It may have been 
suggested by another because he approved of it or 
desired its realization; but, Avhile the end is his 

1 See art ‘ Antimensium,’ in LCA i. 91 f. 

- ‘ There is a distinct diflerence in consciousness between the 
consent of belief and the consent of will. The consent of belief 
is in a measure, a forced consent, — it attaches to what stands 
in the orfer of things whether I consent or no. The consent 
of will is a forceful consent — a consent to what shall be through 
me ’ (Baldwin, Handbooh of Psychology, 1891, ‘ Will and Feeling,’ 
p. 1711. 


only, and not attractive to us, there may be an 
indifference, at least, if not a more positive reluct- 
ance, to adopt it. When it touches us and creates 
desire or wins approval, it becomes to that extent 
our OAvn end, and eeases to be ivhat we acquiesce in. 
We consent to, that is, voluntarily acquiesce in, an 
end Avhich is not our oivn in the sense explained. 
Consent so defined raises diflSeult moral problems. 

The fact that a deed is done reluctantly does 
not do aivay ivith the fact that it is ivilled, nor, 
according to John Stuart Mill [Utilitarianism, 
1901, ch. ii.), does it affect the morality of the 
action. It may affect our judgment of the character 
of the person doing it, but the morality of the 
volition depends upon the nature of the ivhole 
result which was foreseen to depend upon the 
volition. The apothecary in selling poison to 
Borneo said, ‘ My poverty, not my will consents,’ 
but he could not disclaim responsibility for the 
poisoning proposed by Borneo. He did not Avish 
the poisoning, yet ‘ the consent, though said not to 
be of tbe aviII, might have been enough to hang 
for’ (T._ H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, 1890, bk. 
ii. ch. ii.). A man who consents to a Avrong action 
may plead poverty, compulsion, etc., as extenuat- 
ing circumstances, but would these affect oiu- 
judgment of his culpability, except in the same 
Avay as similar considerations would afiect our judg- 
ment of an action Avhich he conceived and carried 
out entirely on his own initiative ? 

It is difhcult to fix the nature and the degree 
of responsibility attaching to consent, since ac- 
quiescence in any particular case may signify 
much or very little. It may mean, e.g., anything 
betAveen non-interference and full co-operation. 
Would Ave give as much credit to one who permits 
a good deed to be done as to another Avho actively 
helps to perform it? Would AA’e blame equally 
persons who alloAV an evil to he done, assist in doing 
it, or do it entirely themselves ? Salome consented 
to the proposal of Herodias that John the Baptist 
should be Deheaded, and demanded his head of the 
king. Herod consented and ordered the execution 
(Mt 14®®-)- Herodias, Salome, and Herod willed 
the death. Were they equally responsible and 
reprehensible ? Again, acquiescence in the same 
deed may haA’a a different moral significance in the 
case of toferent persons. Pilate consented to the 
demand of the people to crucify Jesus Christ. 
Jesus consented to die. The consent of the one 
shoAved him to be a weak and unjust ruler ; the 
consent of the other revealed Him as a Saviour of 
men. It is clear, therefore, that, in order to deter- 
mine the moral significance of an act of consent, 
the Avhole complex result Avilled must be analyzed 
into its elements and considered in their relation 
to one another, and also in relation to the concrete 
conditions in Avhich the person AA-illing finds him- 
self. The situation is often very complicated. 
The acquiescence of Jesus in His oAvn death, e.g., 
AA-as an act of obedience to His Father’s will, yet 
consenting to that AA’ill involved the committing of 
a crime by the JeAA’s and Pilate. Mathesqn [Studies 
of the Portrait of Christ, 1899-1900, bk. iL ch. iii.) 
thinks that the agony of Gethsemane Avas largely 
due to His aversion to alloAv such a crime, and to 
doubt Avhether it could be in accordance AA-ith the Avill 
of God. ‘ Taldng up the cross ’ for a Christian fre- 
quently means consenting to a course of action 
Avhich he does not desire, and cannot see the reason 
for, or the reasonableness of; nevertheless he 
acquiesces, in the belief that he_ is doing the aaoII 
of God, and that the AA-ill of God is good. 

Submission of tbe Avill to authority of any kind 
amounts, directly or indirectly, to acquiescence in 
what is proposed by others. Obedience is consent, 
so is compromise; co-operation involves it. We 
cannot live in social relations AA-ith others AA-ithout 
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having, now and again, to do things for them 
which we do not ourselves desire, and on which we 
may not be able to pass judgment. For it is not 
easy to know whether the ends which our fellow-men 
set themselves to realize •\vith our help are, on the 
whole, good. The goodness of particular ends is, 
within limits, relative to the individual. An end 
■which is good for one to aim at may he bad for 
another. This is true irrespective of our conception 
of the ultimate ideal of life. Even if the ultimate 
good be one and the same for all, it is indmdualized 
m a different form for every life, and each claims 
the right to realize it in his o'wn way. This seems 
a legitimate claim, and consequently the good man 
may feel called upon to regard consent to special 
ends "which he does not desire, and is not in a 
osition to approve or disapprove, as a normal 
uty. By recognizing the claims of his neighbours 
to his love and help, he admits also their right to 
expect him sometimes to acquiesce in their purposes 
and to trust their judgments. He must act, not 
on his owTi insight, but in dependence on that of 
others. His •will must consent to theirs. The 
appeal of many proposals may depend not so much 
on their intrinsic reasonableness, as on the persons 
making them. Therefore the ivise man is only 
partially able to realize the ideal of a life according 
to reason. He can scarcely hope that the ends which 
his fellow-men seek are always good. Moreover, 
good men often come into apparent conflict •with 
one another, and co-operation is limited by com- 
petition. 

A more difScult problem is raised by a considera- 
tion of the fact that man’s life is lived in a world 
over whose course he has very little control. If the 
world is the result of blind forces utterly indifferent 
to human ends, the ivise man has no ground for 
hoping that life will ever be satisfactory. He can- 
not acquiesce in such a world. His mind and 
heart must protest against it, however useless the 
protest may be. If these forces form a mechanical 
system, whose operations can be traced and related, 
man’s intelligence may bow to the inevitable order, 
and seek to understand it, but his conscience does 
not consent to such a scheme. The moral will 
would be inevitably opposed to a merely mechanical 
cosmical process. It cannot acquiesce in a world 
which is not based on moral principles, and which 
is not ultimately amenable to human ends. 

And even on this assumption a completely 
rational life is an ideal which is scarcely realizable 
by any one in the present state of existence. And, 
therefore, Kant (of. Critique of Practical Reason) 
maintained that immortality is a necessary moral 
postulate. He maintained, moreover, that the 
existence of the supremely Good Will must be 
postulated as creator and governor in order to 
secure complete harmony between the perfect 
moral will of man and the conditions of his nappi- 
ness. There appeared to be no other way of 
guaranteeing the realization of the bonum con- 
summatum. 

Many of the higher religions teach submission 
to this sovereign "will, whose ways are often in- 
scrutable, as the highest duty. The Christian 
osition is that we should ■will that God’s will be 
_ one, and consent, therefore, to all that is involved 
in the operations of that will, whether we like and 
approve them or not ; knowing, in the words of St. 
Paul, that ‘ all things work together for good to 
them that love God ’ (Ro 8^). In a sense such a 
view effects a partial synthesis between the two 
attitudes of acting from rational insight and con- 
senting to the order of the world. For, if its 
fimdamental assumptions are true, a man acts 
autonomously and rationally in •willing continuously 
the realization of the supremely good and reason- 
able will j and also by consentmg, in detail, to 
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particular events, and to particulars of conduct, 
even when unable to desire and approve them. 
The practical problem then reduces itself to know- 
ing what that will intends us to do. 

A synthesis of a different kind is attempted 
in some metaphysical systems, such as that of 
Spinoza (cf. his Ethics and Treatise on the Improve- 
ment of the Understanding). Everything that 
exists, Spinoza thought, follows eternally and 
necessarily from the being of the One Substance. 
The end of life is to obtain rational insight of an 
intuitive kind into this being, to see self as one of 
its modes, and to acquiesce in the order of things. 
When the order of the Universe — Substance, 
Nature, God, Truth, are Spinoza’s terms — is under- 
stood, we more than acquiesce in it ; we find satis- 
faction in the knowledge. Supreme and enduring 
happiness consists in the intellectual love of God 
{amor intellectualis Dei). 

For consent in marriage, see Maeeiage. 

Literature. — ^This is suffidently indicated in the article. 

Da-vid Phillips. 

CONSEQUENCE, — If a proposition jp implies 
a proposition q, but q does not m turn imply p, 
then p is called the antecedent and q the conse- 
quent; whereas, if each implies the other, they 
are preferably called equivalents, JLogieal conse- 
quence is thus the relation obtaining between a 
conclusion and its premisses, such that if the pre- 
misses are true the conclusion is true. The reverse 
of this relation — the relation holding between the 
consequent and an antecedent — is logical presup- 
position. That is, the consequent is logically 
presupposed by the antecedent ; for only if it be 
true can the latter be true, whereas the antecedent 
might be false and the consequent still true. 

jBy causal consequence, on the other hand, is 
meant the relation between an antecedent event 
and its effect; and the philosophically important 
question at once arises, Are the two types of con- 
sequence the same? For a century it has been 
believed that Hume and Kant proved successfully 
that the relation between cause and effect is not 
that of logical consequence, by sho"wing that we 
discover causal relations not by deduction, but by 
observation and experiment, or inductively. But 
this does not follow ; for, though it is true that our 
discovery of causal relations is usually made in- 
ductively, the relations discovered are logical. 
Moreover, many causal relations have been de- 
duced, to "wit, those inferred in mechanics and 
mathematical physics. Indeed, all causal laws can 
be explicitly formulated as propositions of the type 
p implies q. Perhaps what confuses us is that the 
temporal relation between an antecedent cause and 
its effect is foreign to logical consequence, and that 
the antecedent event seems to us, for practical 
reasons, necessary for the effect, and not tne effect 
for it. But the effect is quite as necessary for the 
cause as the cause for the effect ; and, though in a 
temporal system, such as the world is, events 
must be related in time, stiU this relation is logic- 
ally accidental to the generic relation whereby 
from the nature of one part of the world-system 
we are enabled to infer the nature of another 
part. This generic relation is that of logical impli- 
cation, and IS either the causal relation or a class 
of which the causal relation is a member. See 
Cahse, Causality. 

Literature. — Smnoza, Ethics, pt, i. ; Hume, Inquiry eon- 
eeminp Human Understanding, sects, iv.-vii. ; B. Russell, 
Principles of Mathematics, London, 1903, chs. ill. and Iv. 

Walter T. hlArtviN. 

CONSISTENCY (Ethical). — In so far as ethics 
is a theoi'y, we must ask whether such a theory is 
open to the test of consistency ; and in so far as 
ethics bears upon conduct, we must inquire whether 
consistency also applies to the practical sphere. In 
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regard to its theoretical aspect, the question arises 
whether ethics is simpljr knowledge of moral facts, 
or whether it must fashion an ideal to serve as a 
rule for conduct ; whether, that is to say, it merely 
describes, or also enjoins and commanas. If it he 
merely descriptive, its sole aim will he to discover 
the charactenstic and essential features of morality. 
The latter view has very largely come into favour 
in modern times. 

I. Consistency in naturalistic ethics. — TJtili. 
tarianism, Eudmmonism, or the Ethics of Feeling, 
proposes to explain the origin of morality. It 
starts^ from phenomena; it examines the native 
capacities of mankind, and even tries to trace the 
development of these. It occupies itself with the 
psychologic^ analysis of impulses, feelings, and 
emotions, with man’s relations to his environment, 
and his dependence upon, or relative independence 
of, this environment ; with his relations to Nature, 
to his fellows, and to the communities in which 
he finds himself ; with suffering and his reaction 
against it ; with his estimate of things hy means 
of a ‘ value-judgment,’ which may itself be vari- 
ously construed, and with the origin of these value- 
judgments._ In so far as ethics hears this empirical 
character, its business is to subject the conduct of 
men to historical and psychological investigation, 
to analyze it, * to discover, if possible, the laws 
which actually regulate human life and which 
furnish a standard of value for conduct, and to 
determine the class of actions most conformable 
to this standard. For this school, in fact, the only 
important matter is to draw from the boundless 
mass of material such general truths as will be 
valid_ within this particular sphere. 

It is impossible on these lines ever to get beyond 
probability or merely relative points of view. An 
ethical theory of this sort is inevitably tied down 
to the relative. Consistency can fina no footing 
here. All that is required is to bring the manifold 
data rmder general categories by induction. Em- 
pirical thinkers, and more especially sceptics, who 
place their mark of interrogation upon everything, 
■will even tell us that the endeavour to introduce 
consistency into ethics is a mere futility, and really 
prevents us from doing justice to the facts. A 
moralist like Bentham, for instance, will have 
nothing to do with consistency. For, though he 
admits the validity of the general proposition that 
morality is concerned with the good of the whole, 
he yet holds that experience alone shows what 
makes for this good. Laws derived from the facts 
are only of relative value. A change in the facts 
■will necessarily involve a change in the laws. 
Those who favour the historical method _mve 
special prominence to the fact that ethical ideas 
undergo extensive modifications, and that every 
age has its own particular assortment of suen 
ideas, won from the most heterogeneous points 
of ■view, and therefore quite incapable of being 
reduced to unity. Effete conceptions— vestiges of 
earlier modes of thought — still continue to operate 
in certain circles, or in the general consciousness, 
at a time when other usages and ideas, by no means 
reconcilable with the old, have come to the front. 
Hence, it is said, the collision of duties and the 
existence of contradictory views of moral life are 
just what we might anticipate, and accordingly 
the demand for consistency is sheer folly._ Moral 
judgments are thus the result of a psychical and 
historical process — the mere temporary compromise 
between the competing interests of the day. _ To 
look for consistency under such conditions is to 
shut one’s eyes to the facts. A like judgment must 
be passed upon the theory which finds morality in 
the spontaneity of our nature, which builds upon 
instinct and unconscious tendency, and which, as 
wholly averse to rational principles, would trace 


moral action to the impulse of an inherent goodness 
in mankind, or of partly conscious, partly uncon- 
scious, propensity ; or, again, would even bring in 
the operation of a natural creative potency. On 
this Meory, plso, the entire function of ethics is to 
describe the impulses as they appear in experience. 

The explanation oi this antipathy on the part of empirical 
ethics to the idea of consistency is that the system merely 
registers and describes the various types of ethical thought 
and action, classifying them under general headings, and re- 
fraining from anjj attempt to harmonize these, on the ground 
that the moral ideas and phenomena emerge in the most 
diverse departments of human life, in the most disparate 
phases of culture, and in ages most remote from one another, 
and that accordingly they cannot well be brought into organic 
unity. Indeed, many even maintain that the sphere of practice 
is the proper arena for the iirational, for a power quite imper- 
vious to reason. Here, it is said, wo encounter the fact of 
personality; here the concrete, the merely particular, comes 
into play— that which in the last resort eludes the grasp of 
thought. All general principles are therefore but bare abstrac- 
tions, drawn from a limited field of experience, and as divergent 
ns the data they refer to. 


2. Consistency in religious ethics. — Frequently, 
too, even religious ethics gives no more considera- 
tion to the idea of consistency than does empirical 
ethics. The ethics of religion has usually been 
content to mve sacred sanction to a traditional 
morality, which has grown up amongst a people 
under the most heterogeneous influences ; or it has, 
at most, added sundry directions regarding cere- 
monial observances, ecclesiastical duties, and especi- 
ally works of piety. We need not expect to find a 
harmonious consistency under such conditions. 

We have an instance of this In Jewish ethics, with Its multi- 
farious precepts regarding individnal conduct, and regarding 
social, ceremonial, and political afTairs. The ethics of the 
Persian religion embraces a vast array of ceremonial and moral 
ordinances, together with injunctions regarding social duties, 
such as planting trees, killing noxious animals, and the like. 
Jewish and Persian ethics, however, so far agree in resolving 
all the various regulations into a formal unify, namely, the will 
of God, as the source of all ; and it is the same wiil which fixes 
the penalty of transgression and the reward of obedience. 

A second type of religious ethics is that which admits a dual- 
istic morality. In Budahism, tor instance, there is one morality 
for the monks and another tor the laity. The universailsm of 
this religion was not carried to its final issues : thus, woman 
was placed in a lower rank than man, and the system of caste 
was left undisturbed; and, while the leading principle of 
Buddhistic ethics was the complete surrender of desire in a life 
of patience and contemplative wisdom, this was subsequently 
enjoined in different degrees for layman and monk respectively. 
The monks were required not only to eschew adultery, but to 
abstain entirely from sexual intercourse, to avoid luxury, and 
to give themselves to meditation. A distinction was also made 
between venial and mortal sins. Rules of propriety were added 
to moral obUgations. A consistently developed ethical theory 
is thus clearly out of the question. 

The same is true of the ethics of Brahmanism. The Law 
Book of Manu contains an exposition of duties, ns also injunc- 
tions regarding the retention of the caste system and regarding 
submission to the Brahmans. On the other hand, there is, ns 
early as the Upanifads, the formula Tat tram asi, 'That (the 
Cosmos) art thou,’ which bids each find himself in his fellow- 
man ; and, while asceticism, solitary meditation, and withdrawal 
into the forest count for more than family or business life, yet a 
compromise is made between the two by the regulation that the 
forest life shall be adopted only after a man has lived in a family 
and brought up a son. „ . 

Consistency is liken’iso alien to the ethics of Roman Catholi- 
cism. For one thing, morality is here made to rest upon the 
isolated fiat of an external authority ; for another, a distinction 
Is drawn between obligations and counsels. Moreover, the 
sacrament of penance prescribes a series of external works: 
while, finally, the monastic ethics of the religiosi is severed 
from the ethics of the laity. 


Nevertheless, it ivould be wrong to imapne that 
eligious ethics must necessarily assume this double 
orm, or that it can be no more than a mere aggre- 
:ation of contingent and isolated commands, and 
aust in consequence lack consistency. 

As a matter of fact, the ethics of Confaeias, who rat a check 
pon belief in spirits, soothsaying, and exorcism, ond who read 
Divine revelation in the natural and social order, exhibits a 
lore homogeneous and self-consistent character than any of the 
bove. *The wise man obeys the law and • 

iiat is the sum-total of duty.’ This law sets iorth the right 
icrarchyof social relationship In the subjection of the wife to 
le husband, of chUdren to parents; in family offect on, which 
to be nurtnred by ancestor-worship ; In the separation of the 
jxes, as providing a ' barrier for the pMple » lo the su^rdl^ 
on of the younger to the older, and of the subject to the ruler. 
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The law also decrees that this social order shall be represented 
in the ritual. Kindness to the poor, the friendless, the widow, 
and the orphan, is commended, and (creat stress is laid upon 
faithfulness in friendship. The governmental system should 
aim at nurturing a peaceful, industrious, and contented people. 
It quite accords with all this that Confucius seta great store by 
ancient tradition and history, as exhibiting the decrees of heaven 
in punishment and reward. Observance of this moral order is 
at the same time a religious duty. It is obvious that, notwith- 
standing the aphoristic form which this moral teaching tends to 
assume, nearly everything is dominated by a single thought. 

finally, the ethics of Christianitif exhibits certain features 
which not only imply that the entire moral life is brought under 
one point of view, but also set forth a consistent moral ideal. 

3. Consistency in rational ethics. — (a) As the 
application of an abstract law. — While reli^ous 
ethics, therefore, either as giving formal sanction 
to incongruous usages, or as massing together arbi- 
trary laws, or as separating the moral interests of 
religion from those of the secular life, tends in the 
mam to dispense with consistency, the case is 
quite different with rational ethics. The funda- 
mental tenet of the latter school is that the moral 
is grounded in the rational ; and, even if a distinc- 
tion he made, as by Kant, between practical and 
theoretical reason, the test of consistency holds 
good in either. "V^en Kant wishes to prove that 
a breach of the universal moral law is indeferisihle, 
he points to the contradictions which such a breach 
involved If we would test the validity of a maxim, 
we have hut to ask how it would work as a uni- 
versal law. Thus, for instance, the refusal to 
implement a promise, were it made a universal 
rule, would result in a state of things where no 
promise was accepted, t.e. the maxim would defeat 
its oivn purpose. The criterion applied here is 
therefore that of logical consistency. Similarly, 
in his Critique of Practical Season, Kant resorts 
to the logical categories as furnishing a more pre- 
cise definition of freedom. In one form or another, 
rational ethics makes out a case for an uncon- 
ditional factor in morality, and it must vindicate 
the claim of this unconditional and universal prin- 
ciple to he supreme, t.e. to determine everything 
that comes -svithin its province ; in a word, it de- 
mands consistency. 

Consistency in rational ethics is, primarily, the 
requirement that the practical side of life in its en- 
tirety shall he brought to the test of the vmiversal 
moral laiv, and made subject to it. 

Thus the Stoics maintained that ali morality lay in the one 
supreme virtue, nameiy, harmony with the iaw ol nature or ol 
reason. From the eame standpoint Kant treated moraiity in a 
pureiy formai way, taking reverence for the law as the sole 
motive. This law, however, being os yet whoily abstract, is 
incapable of positively determining the concrete materials of 
conduct. Given conditions ate brought within the scope of the 
law; they are not, however, derive from the law, out only 
tested by it. For example, the institution of marriage is not 
deduced from the law, nor is its place in the ethical economy 
assigned by the law; the sole question is whether, marriage 
being assumed, the universally valid law can take effect in the 
relationship. Strictly speaking, in such a case we can say only 
that the law must not he infringed ; we cannot determine the 
actual duties of marriage. It is, in fact, preclselj’ on this account 
that Kant distinguishes between duties ol perfect and those 
of imperfect obligation. Thus, for instance, the obligation of 
developing one's natural powers is an imperfect one, because, 
while the maxim of such effort is undoubtedly a law, the mode 
and degree of the effort are in no way defined by it, but are left 
to personal choice. Even on Kant’s view, therefore, there is a 
certain permissive sphere in morals, to which the consistency 
of the moral law cannot bo extended — a sphere for casuistry, in 
which particular cases cannot be decided by the law. 

Kant’s mode of applying Uio test of consistency in the field of 
rational ethics stands in contrast with that of Berbart, On the 
one hand, the unitj’ing principle from which Herbert starts is 
an iBsthetic o priori judgment regarding relations of will, and 
from this judgment proceed the ethical ideas. On the other 
hand, he enumerates five such relations ol will (recalling the five 
axioms of \Vhowell), which he simply places side by side. To 
look for consistency here is apparently out of the question, os 
these five ideas are neither traced to, nor derived from, a single 
principle. Closer examination, however, reveals that these ideas 
are in fact held together by the thought of a harmony in all the 
principal relations of will, while a similar unifying potency is 
attributed to the conception of living society, which combines 
all the ideas in harmonious uidty, embracing both individual 
and social relations ol will. Looked at in this way, the ethics 


of Herbert presents us with a much more concrete ideal than 
Kant’s universal abstract law, and so exhibits a higher degree 
of consistency. 

(b) Consistency in the structure of the concrete 
moral ideal. — The criterion of consistency is 
applied even more cogently hy those who seek 
by speculative methods to give the ideal a con- 
crete form. It was on these lines that Plato 
fashioned his ideal Eepublie, which he regarded 
as the highest image of the Good upon earth, 
though his dualism stood in the way of a per- 
fectly consistent theory. In the main, however, 
he sought to delineate a harmonious antitype of 
the Idea of the Good ; and it was his conviction 
of the universal supremacy of this Idea that 
moved him to incorporate in his scheme the con- 
crete conditions of human life and the special 
faculties of the soul. In the Laws, it is true, he 
somewhat lowers the Ideal in favour of the exist- 
ent civic situation, yet this does not so much 
imply a surrender of consistency as a desire to 
actualize his ideal State amid given conditions. 
The Idea of the Good which manifests itself in 
the individual (as virtue) and in the State — the 
macrocosm of man — is set forth by Plato with the 
strictest consistency as the unifying principle of 
morals. This is even more true of Aristotle. 
With him, the one rods is supreme in man, laying 
down just proportions for all emotions and all 
goods ; and, although he gives an empirical tabu- 
lation of the particular virtues rather than a 
classification dominated by a universal principle, 
yet his guiding thought is that the dianoetic 
virtues are concerned with the development of 
the practical intelligence, while the ethical virtues 
have to do with reason’s mastery of the passions 
by exercise. In effect, therefore, according to 
Aristotle, virtue is one, viz. the supremacy of 
reason, which, however, can be adequately realized 
only in the State — the State itself, again, being 
founded upon the home. Aristotle also agrees 
■with Plato in linking his doctrine of ■virtue to 
the Idea of the Supreme Good, but he concedes 
a much wider scope to the operation of reason 
in practical life, and thus carries out his ethical 
doctrine in a more consistent way. 

In modem times, J. G. Fichte and Schleiermacher 
have urged the importance of unity in ethical 
theory, and have ^ven complete consistency to 
the moral ideal. 'True, Schleiermacher discarded 
imperative ethics and advocated the descriptive 
method. In his opinion, however, ethics is not an 
empirical or inductive, but rather a speculative, 
science. The moral ideal is not an ideal of obli- 
gation, but it is described as the ideal by which 
men act— duty ; or in terms of the faculty which 
manifests its^ as lawful — ■virtue ; or in terms of 
the result of action — the highest good. In all 
this Schleiermacher applies the ideal with such 
rigorous consistency as to demand that every man, 
with due allowance for his individual nature, shall 
construct and realize his ideal concretely and in 
full detail. He gives no place to the distinction 
between perfect and imperfect obligations, or to 
the collision of duties, since at every moment only 
one mode of action is ethically possible — that, 
namely, which in the circumstances best furthers 
the entire moral process. Morality being an in- 
tegral whole, every action is in its degree a re- 
flexion of this ■whole. The distinction he draws 
between symbolizing and organizing action he 
admits to be relative only, smee each includes 
the other in smaller compass; the same is true 
of the universal and the individual factor. Each 
ethical province therefore in a measure embraces 
the other, and, when combined, they constitute the 
highest good— a unity absolutely complete in itself. 
The ideal has no gaps, and, consequently, nothing 
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19 merely permissive. The ideal embraces the 
entire range of human conduct; in fact, even the 
mode of action in any given situation is deter- 
mined hy fixed rules. 

According to Schleiermacher, reason is a power 
which moulds nature to new issues ; and among 
modem thinkers it is he who has most consistently 
developed the thought that the whole spiritual life 
of man is ethically determined, no phase whatever 
being left out. His Theological Ethics bears the 
saine character. It simply describes how the 
religious impulse — the Divine spirit operating as 
the intensified power of reason — works as the con- 
straining motive in the determination of moral 
action in its detaUs, and how it strengthens this 
rational action (as it is called in his Philosophical 
Ethics) without running counter to it or altering 
its_ content. The man who is in harmony with the 
Spirit of God is, in thought and feeling, an integral 
concentrated force, which manifests itself in the 
moral ideal, and effects the highest good. This 
concrete form of the ideal exhibits a far more 
strict consistency and uniformity than does the 
abstract idea of universally valid law. 

(c) Consistency in the histoTncal development . — 
We can scarcely look for a more exigent standard 
of consistency in ethics than that of Sclileier- 
macher, but we may give more consideration to 
the fact of development. Schleiermacher’s ideal 
is realljr timeless. No doubt he holds that the 
speculative view of ethics may be brought into 
relation with historical science and practical life 
by means of critical and technical studies, and 
he desiderates that full account be taken of the 
individual’s special place in the Kingdom of God ; 
he even grafts upon the ideal the laws by which 
the whole course of conduct must be directed; 
but, nevertheless, he practically overlooks the 
factor of development in the moral consciousnep. 
In his Kritik der bisherigen Sittenlehre he submits 
the history of ethics to a searching investigation, 
but from a purely critical^oint of view. This defect 
was made good by J. Gr. Fichte, and notably by 
Hegel ; subsequently also by Chalybdus,'^ Harms,^ 
and von Hartmann.^ These thinkers took account 
of the successive stages through wliich morality 
had passed, and contended for consistency in 
the ethical idea. As an example we may take 
Hegel’s Pechttphilosophie, Avhich also comprises 
his ethics. 

In the history of moral experience Hegel sees a logically 
necessary process of development. He argues that the com- 
ponent facEors of the moral idea are exhibited in the several 
stadia of the developing moral consciousness; that they are 
all conserved in the highest stadium, and incorporated in the 
all-embracing unity of the moral organism. B^om the pre- 
moral condition of the natural life, with its impulses, out of 
which, in process of time, grows a system of wants, Hegel 
differentiates the stage of abstract law, in which man is subject 
to an external arbitrary norm, expressed primarily in the regu- 
lation of property and contract. Next, consciousness passes, by 
an inner necessity, from this purely outward phase of freedom 
to the stage of morality, which lays stress upon inner feeling in 
an abstract and one-sided way. Advance is then made to the 
stage of Sittlichkeit, or established observance, in which moral 
thought allies itself with an objective content embodied in the 
moral community. This content manifests itself first of all in 
the family, which forms an expression of natural feeling, and 
in which individual property becomes family property ; it then 
appears as civil society, with its system of wants, police regu- 
lations, and corporate institutions; finally comes the State, 
which assimilates the results of the whole development. The 
State conserves the family and civil society, in which the 
individual finds his satisfaoEion ; it conserves the inner disposi- 
tion, which now acquires a concrete ethical content ; it con- 
serves the sphere of abstract law, and even the Ufe of natural 
impulse together with its system of wants. 

Now we may possibly take exception to some 
of the details of tnis sequence, but we cannot well 
ignore its leading idea, viz. that man advances 
from a state of nature to a state of average 


1 System der spel-alativen Ethik (Leipz. 18S0). 

3 See his admirable work Die Formen der Ethik (Berhn, 187SJ, 
afterwards incorporated in his Ethik, ed. Wiese (J8S9), £70- 
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morality characterized by statutory law; that, 
passmg from the stage or positive enactment, he 
formulates the law abstractly as good disposi- 
tion; and that, finally, he transforms this abstract 
morality^ into concrete established observance, 
tnus aniving at a Supreme Good ■\vhicli recapitu- 
lates in itself all the preceding stages. The idea 
of consistency in ethical knowledge is thus ex- 
tended to the process of development, and at the 
final stage we are brought to a provusional har- 
mony in which the consistency of the ethical idea 
is revealed as the economy of the moral organism. 

(d) Consistency in the relation of Ethics to the 
ulthruxte principle of PWfosqpAy. — Speculative 
moralists, however, carry consistency to still further 
lengths. Not only do they assign to ethics, as a 
special science, its proper place in the system as 
a whole — as even Kant does, in his distinction of 
theoretical and practical reason — but they either 
trace it to, or deduce it from, an ultimate unity, a 
supreme integral principle, thus fitting it organic- 
ally into a complete philosophical rationale of the 
universe. Such is the procedure of Plato, who 
holds that true knowledge involves morality, and 
that morality carries with it insight into truth, 
and who therefore regards the science of knowing, 
or dialectics, as the cardinal science, embracing 
not only knowledge but also the supreme content 
of knowledge, i.c. true being or the Ideas, of which 
the highest is that of the Good and Beautiful. 
These Ideas Plato deems to be realities, so that 
the True and the Good and the Beautiful are one. 
The subject-matter of metaphysics or dialectics, 
which embraces the knowledge of being, is iden- 
tical with the Good and Beautiful ; and, as this 
highest Idea is Deity, metaphysics, reli^on, and 
morality are in the last resort one — just as truth, 

f oodness, and beauty cannot be dissevered. Plato’s 
ifierentiation of physics and ethics from dialectics 
is due to the fact that the good and beautiful of 
the actual world is only a copy of the real — a mere 
representation in material form, since the world is 
the sphere of becoming. 

Although Aristotle and the Stoics likewise 
aspired to place ethics in its right connexion with 
philosophy as a whole, yet their endeavours after 
unity, their ideas of consistency, were not car- 
ried out BO fully as Plato’s, the reason being that 
their interest in experience and the special sciences 
was greater than nis, and so far deranged their 
philosophical views. On the other hand, we have 
a striking instance of consistency in the work of 
Spinoza. Even his mathematical method, which 
in reality is logical rather than mathematical, 
supplies an illustration of this. He regards meta- 
physics, ethics, and religion as constituting an 
mtegi'al whole; and, further, his theory of the 
parallelism of thought and extension enables him 
to incorporate physics into this unity. Here, 
therefore, we have an attempt on a grand scale 
to connect ethics organically with the entire 
system, and to enforce the principle of consist 
ency to its extreme limit. A similar course is 
followed by Absolute Philosophy oi Germany, 
as exemplified by Fichte, Sohelling, and_ Hegel, 
and, as they take the historical process into ac- 
count, their ^stem is even more comprehensive 
than that of Spinoza. Hegel looks upon man’s 
whole moral experience in its several gradations as 
a phase of development in the self-manifestation of 
the Absolute, or the Idea, which actualizes itself 
in moral life in order to attain, in {esthetic in- 
tuition, in religious conception, and, finally, in 
philosophic thought, a survey of the whole pro- 
cess. Moral life is thus an aspect of the Idea, a 
stadium in its development. Here consistency 
reaches the acme of rigour. Schleiermacher, too, 
endeavoured to bring ethics into organic connexion 
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■with his whole philosophy. For hinij as for 
Schelling, the highest principle was indifferencej 
i.e. the absolute unity of opposites. This prin- 
ciple is confronted by the world, where, in virtue 
of the underlying unity, the several opposites of 
thought and being, real and ideal, manifest them- 
selves as diverse, indeed, yet not inconsistent. 
This interfusion of real and ideal, if the former 
preponderates, is nature; if the latter prepon- 
derates, it is reason. Keason and nature, how- 
ever, tend towards a state of mutual adjustment, 
reason becoming nature by its activity, and nature 
likewise labouring to become reason. Thus ethics 
becomes physics, and physics ethics. Still another 
opposition confronts true scientific knowledge. 
Our thought is at once speculative and conditioned 
by experience. Hence the science of reason and 
the science of nature have each a speculative and 
an empirical side. The speculative science of 
reason is ethics ; the empirical is histoiy. The 
speculative science of nature is Natur-philosophie, 
while the empirical embraces the special natural 
sciences. Ethics and history are interlinked by 
technical and critical studies. Such is Schleier- 
macher’s way of making ethics an organic part of 
universal science. 

4. General investigation. — It appears from the 
foregoing synopsis that moraliste differ very 
greatly in regard to consistency as applied to 
ethical theory, the main cleavage corresponding 
to that between the empirical and the ratiomu 
interpretation of morality. If morality be re- 
garded as merely a means to the greatest possible 
good, then reason itself must be similarly inter- 
preted, and, on this view, consistency comes into 
consideration only in so far as it is conducive to 
the same end. This general good, it is alleged, 
is best served by obedience to rules which have 
been inferred from experience. But absolute laws, 
laws permitting of no exception, are scarcely -with- 
in the scope of such a hypothesis. General rules 
are deduced from limited empirical data, and, if 
such data be augmented, the rules -will be corre- 
spondingly modified. They are, by their very 
structure, incompatible with absolute validity. 
Should it be asserted, for instance, that a man 
must, -with a -view to his o-\vn happiness, subor- 
dinate his personal interests to those of others, 
this law will be recognized by him only so long as 
he finds it to his o-\vn advantage. Thus ethics, if 
it be but a means to a relative end, cannot itself get 
beyond relativity, and must renounce consistency. 

The same result follows when a purely empirical 
theory of development is applied to morality. 
Altered conditions or the progress of ci-vilization 
vtII necessitate a change in moral la\va. Since, 
on this theory, ethics merely summarizes the best 
directions for human well-being under given cir- 
cumstances, and since the variability of such 
directions and maxims is held to prove the relative 
character of the science, strict consistency is put 
out of court. As corroborative of this -vdew, it is 
alleged, in particular, that ethics must needs keep 
within the limits of the attainable, and that it is 
impossible to apply the idea of consistency at all 
hazards. If we bear in mind the way in which 
men really act, the way in which impulses, feel- 
ings, and passions are adjusted by the psychical 
mechanism, and in which we become conscious of 
this adjusting process, we can formulate rules 
which, so far from remaining mere ideals, take 
account of men’s actual capacities and circum- 
stances, and are therefore capable of being put 
into practice. 

But even the most extreme empiricism must 
allow that morality emerges only when certain 
demands axe made in reference to the data of 
experience — demands which this school finds so 


little self-explanatory that it has recourse to all 
manner of ‘ sanctions ’ to establish their authority. 
Without the antithesis of an ideal confronting the 
data of experience as a regulative law, morality is 
impossible. It may, indeed, be said that this ideal 
is simply the resultant of our empirical value- 
judgments, a product derived from experience by 
abstraction. Thus, for instance, the law of altru- 
ism, as against egoism, may be traced to the 
experience that other -regarding conduct brings an 
increase of satisfaction. But the g^uestion then 
arises whether this generalization is universally 
valid ; and, again, rriience comes the faculty by 
which such generalizations are made. The truth 
is, this faculty of abstraction is that by which we 
colligate the manifold in a nnity, on the assumption 
that it is amenable to law. The ideal set up by 
the moral reason is something more than an aggre- 
gate of rules, derived by abstraction from value- 
judgments ; it is in reality reason’s o-wn craving 
for unity, which it seeks to realize in the ethictu 
judgment it applies to the facts of volition. The 
unity which is not overtly given in our various 
impulses, feelings, and passions is demanded by 
reason, and the demand cannot be met by anything 
relative. It is a fact that a number of moraliste 
take their stand upon the unconditional character 
of morality ; and tnis fact can neither be explained 
nor explained away by the empirical school. 
Reason cannot rest till it has moulded the mani- 
fold into a unity, and in the ethical field this 
means not only that reason constructs ideals, but 
that its ideals are consistent. It is, of course, true 
that different epochs have different ideals, but 
this by no means implies that the ideals of any 
period were defective in the matter of consistency. 
Reason has built up its ideals in ever-enlarging 
form ; it has in ever-increasing measure incor- 
porated therein the various spheres of conduct; 
and, by defining the mutual relations of these 
spheres, it has attained perfect symmetiy in its 
ideal. Indeed, reason has at length reached a 
point where it can survey the whole historical 
sequence of ideals in a single -view, and where it 
seeks to grasp the process of development by which 
the approved elements of the earlier ideals are 
taken up into the ampler range of the later. In 
short, if by an inherent necessity the moral reason 
is to caiiy out its task of ideal-making, and if its 
demand for unity is put forward unconditionally, 
then the entire field of voluntary action must be 
subjected to its authority, and its ideal must seek 
to effect the complete organization of moral life. 
In ethics, therefore, consistency is an unconditional 
requirement. Since the whole spiritual life of 
man is touched by the will, it must of necessity 
fall under the moral ideal. 

It has been said, indeed, that the concept can 
never reach the concrete, the particular. But, 
while this is the case, we can nevertheless form the 
concept of the particular, and can accordingly 
assign the particular to its proper place in the 
ethical system, subordinating it to the whole in 
such a way as -to make it an organic part thereof — 
a component whieh, so far from causing any dis- 
location, really works wth aU the rest as mutually 
complementary, and is thus wrought into the 
harmony of the whole. If it be deemed pedantic 
thus to bestrew the whole way of life ‘ with man- 
traps of duty,’ it must be frankly conceded that 
there are sections of life where movement must be 
free, as, for example, the sphere of recreation, of 
sociality, of imagmation, or the sesthetic sphere. 
But the moral ideal encompasses these tracts in 
such a manner as to permit a certain freedom 
therem,_ provided that there be no over-stepping of 
1 the limits laid doivn by the moral system as a 
whole. Here, therefore, we have no exception to 
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the moral law, hut simply an application of the 
ethical principle that each sphere shall he dealt 
with in its own way, while ever remaining a 
constituent part of the moral organism, and keep- 
ing within its own hounds. Here too, therefore, 
the unifying formative reason may manifest itself 
in constructing ideals. 

Further, consistency, to he effective, must he 
complete. No douht, it is at present a prevalent 
view that a narrow and one-sided policy achieves 
the hest results. An oppressed class, for instance, 
demands its rights : these are not to he won, it is 
said, by deliberations as to how that particular 
section of society is to he fitted into the social 
organism ; nothing hut the ruthless enforcement 
of its claims can secure for it improved conditions 
of life, though eventually, of course, such ameliora- 
tion may benefit the whole. Again, it is asserted 
that a State attains prosperity not by enthusiasm 
for the ideal of humanity, hut by a self-centred 
struggle for a recognized place in the council of the 
nations. Or, again, the individual who has formed 
new religious views must, it is held, not walk 
softly or make compromises, hut must carry his 
views _ into effect ruthlessly, i.e. consistently. 
Mankind, in short, makes progress only hy the 
one-sided pursuit of narrow aims. Society is so 
constituted that, while one man is carrying out his 
ideals ■\vith inexorable consistency, his action is 
being circumscribed by the interests of others. 
The whole process culminates in the mutual 
adjustment of interests. Thus the striving of 
reason for unity at length attains its end uncon- 
sciously, although the several parts seemed to be 
inharmoniously distributed. Progress is secured 
by mutual conflict. It is ■wrong, therefore, to lay 
the burden of this final adjustment upon the 
individual; all that we can expect from him is 
consistency in his own particular sphere, and in 
the advocacy of his special interests. 

Plausible as such a theory may seem, and 
numerous as are its champions, it is nevertheless 
untenable. Were it consciously put into practice, 
it would forthwith plunge nations, classes, muni- 
cipalities, and individuals — in fact, human society 
at large — into embittered strife, without a single 
reconciling element. Passions would become ram- 
pant, and animosities more •virulent. We must 
preferably hold to the other view, viz. that the 
individual shall recognize the rights of others; 
that each class, each group, shall feel itself to be 
an organic part of the larger whole, the State; 
and each nation a section of the human race ; and 
that in the conflict of opinion every man shall take 
pains to apprehend what is good in the view of 
others. As a matter of fact, it is not laid upon 
men to prosecute their individual aims with relent- 
less consistency, but rather to realize those aims 
in a manner compatible ivith the ideal, so that 
personal interests may be advanced ivuthout detri- 
ment to the larger whole. Such a mode of appre- 
hending the moral task demands, -without doubt, a 
higher degree of intelligence. But a consistency 
which is merely sectionfQ is no consistency at all, 
and is incapable of securing true progress, for it 
carries within itself the seed of reaction, which 
■wUl sooner or later germinate. Moral development 
proceeds from the more simple conditions to the 
more complex ; but, for that very reason, the prime 
necessity is to gain control of these complicated 
conditions by taking into account the various 
relevant elements -amich they contain, and by 
subordinating them to the unifying and moulding 
power of reason. Our abiding problem is to 
systematize the whole ethical data in harmony 
with the ideal, for only such an issue can 
adequately meet the unconditional demand for 
unity which reason makes. 


5. Consistency between the moral ideal and 
pracrice. -— The more perfectly consistency is 
attained ^ in the formation of ideals, the less 
possible is it to ignore the discrepancy between 
the ideal and the' actual moral situation. When 
the reality is compared ■ndth the ideal, it appears 
incongruous, contradictoiy, one-sided, narrow, 
circnmscribed, rent by antitheses— in a word, bad ; 
while the ideal itself seems but a futile and im- 
practicable demand. In particular, it is rational 
ethics, ■with its special insistence upon a logically 
constructed ideal, which is mainly affected by the 
discrepancy, so that its boasted consistency would 
here seem to become abortive. Plato traces the 
defects of the empirical world — as compared with 
the Idea — -to matter, and thus ends in dualism. 
Spinoza deduces not only the inadequate ideas and 
affections, but also the adequate ideas — not only 
human servitude, but also human freedom — from 
the same mathematical necessity, and can there- 
fore make his ideal avail at most only for the 
favoured few. Nor could Hegel dislodge this 
discrepancy ; for, though he held the antithesis to 
be the very mainspring of progress, and as such to 
be subject to logical sequence, the contradiction 
was not thereby removed. Above aU, Kant felt 
the opposition between the practical reason and 
the natural propensities so intensely that he went 
to the very verge of dualism. Even Schleiermacher 
was forced to recognize a difference between tlie 
speculative moral ideal and actual moral practice, 
and accordingly he introduced — ^in his Christian 
Ethics — a ‘ purifying activity,’ which was in reality 
a confession of the discrepancy. Now this contra- 
diction seems to turn the consistency of the moral 
ideal into a mere abstraction. Consequently many 
thinkers of to-day would have us recognize a 
certain irrational factor in the world, a factor 
which necessarily precludes a consistent application 
of the moral ideal to the facts of life. According 
to von Hartmann, the -11011 is non-logical, and the 
sole task of ethics is to evince this fact, moral 
action being in the end simply an anodyne -to the 
will, which finds no satisfaction in any moral 
result. Here the antagonism is carried to such a 
point that moral action is made a means to its 
own ultimate abrogation. From all this it would 
appear that the consistent formation of ideals, as 
essayed more especially by the rational school^ of 
moralists, comes to grief upon the incongruity 
between the ideal and the actual. 

Now this would undoubtedly be true, were the 
construction of ideals the final task of ethics. 
Such, however, is not the case. Nature, and 
especially human nature, is so constituted that it 
must have recourse to reason as a means to its o-wn 
harmony and perfection. The first stage, there- 
fore, is the idealizing aotmty of reason, the out- 
come of which is the rationally harmonized image 
of nature. But this is only the first stage ; and, 
when once consistency has been realized here, a 
further advance is made, for now practice is to be 
moulded into conformity %vith the ideal. Thus 
the contradiction above noted is simply a necessary 
oint of transition — necessary, that is, if we are to 
ave ethical life or action at all. In other words, 
if moral results are to be achieved by the rational 
activity of the so-ul, then the end, the task set 
before us, must first of all be kno-ivn ; and only 
when it is kno-rni can we proceed to the task of 
realizing it. The antithesis between the rational 
ideal and human nature, as it is, is not an absolute 
one. The truth is rather, that life, as -ive know 
it, o.'wnits the rational action of ths soul ns the 
medium by which it is to be harmonized and trans- 
figured. The initial, or idealizing, stage of the 
moral process of reason is therefore responsible 
for no more than the harmonious, consistent for- 
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mation of the ideal. Once this has been attained, 
consistency makes the further demand that the 
ideal shall not remain a hare ideal, hut shall he 
realized. It is impossible to rest satisfied -ttuth the 
mere self-consistency of the ideal : _ consistency 
must also govern its practical application to life. 

Now, as regards this practical accomplishment 
of the ideal, we must hear in mind that there are 
two factors in the process. There is, first of all, 
the application of the ideal to the concrete facts of 
life ; and, secondly, its realization on the part of 
the will. In either aspect we must take account 
of consistency, i.e. of the requirement that the 
imifying impulse of reason shall operate throughout 
■with absolute authority. 

The application of the ideal to the concrete case 
implies the faculty of taste or judgment, — Kant’s 
Urtheilskraff , — the instinctive form of which is 
conscience. In accordance with what has already 
been said, this immediate judgment of conscience 
cannot he self-sustaining, but, in so far as it is 
valid, it pre-supposes knowledge of the moral ideal, 
as well as the right use of the concrete ide^ of the 
end which have been grafted upon the ideal by 
education. Now, since practical life sets particular 
tasks before us, and since a particular task requires 
a particular time for its performance, the question 
arises, what action ought to ensue at a given 
moment — for, of course, the ideal, as something 
concrete, has various sides. But it is impossible 
to act consistently ■with reference to more than one 
side at a time, and, if we take the one nearest to us 
as the most important, our act ■will be consistent 
in a partial sense only. The ecclesiastic, for 
esam^e, may"fi.x his mind so intently upon the 
interests of ms church as to be oblivious of other 
duties. Such a one-sided consistency is the result 
of limitation, and leads to fanaticism : fiat justitia, 
f treat mundus ! We may, in fact, find a con- 
sistency which is so rigid as to verge upon puer- 
ility, as, c.y., when some positive law, sucn as 
Sabbath-observance, is over-emphasized in the 
manner of the Pharisees. The ■vital matter is 
rather to keep the ideal before the mind in every 
act. Every act must be of such a kind as Avill, in 
its degree and place, further the entire moral 
process ; only so can the ideal be realized in each 
particular case. This may seem too great a burden 
to lay upon the generality of mankind. How 
many, it may be asked, are so far advanced in 
ethical knowledge, or so proficient in the exercise 
of their judgment, as to be capable of subjecting 
every case to such thorough-gomg reflexion ? The 
majority trust to their conscience, which may be 
said to express the average ethical culture of the 
day, and at best they plead for some modification 
of the universal law in -view of their personal 
circumstances. _ Por instance, in regard to the 
obligation of philanthropy, they point to the state 
of their resources, or to their responsibility to those 
that have the first claim upon them ; and, on the 
whole, they fare wonderfully well ■with this 
instinctive judgment, for they are in this way 
making a genuinely consistent application of the 
ideal. The explanation is, of course, that every 
man finds himself in a certain situation, in certain 
definite relationships ; and a whole array of actions 
— provision for one’s family, assiduity in one’s 
calling, etc. — have become matters of use and 
wont. With respect to such things there grows up 
a certain moral con'viction, which requires no 
special preliminary consideration, since, so to 
speak, it has become transformed into flesh and 
blood. Thus the immediate judgment of conscience 
is, in general, the consistent application of the 
ideal to the particular case. 

It is different when one takes an active part in 
public life. Exact knowledge ■wiU then be required. 


so that one’s decisions may be of the right kind ; 
and a mature reflexion upon one’s o^wn faculty of 
judgment null be no more than proper. The same 
thing applies when we are confronted ■with impor- 
tant issues. Here also a man must carefully 
weigh all the s^ient facts of the situation, so that 
his action may in its own measure meet the entire 
moral demands of the occasion. The realization 
of the ideal will in such instances call for a 
developed tact and foresight, while these qualities 
will also be needed in order to tmderstand the 
faculties by which, and the conditions in which, 
we must act, as well as the laws of the objects we 
wish to work upon. Self-knowledge and know- 
ledge of facts are the pre-requisites of framing 
right ends and applying appropriate means. No 
relaxation of consistency is discernible here, for it 
is precisely the world as given which is to be 
transformed by the moral ideal. On the contrary, 
consistency demands that everything necessary to 
the accomplishment of that great end shall be done. 

When, however, the intelligence has been thus 
brought to bear consistently upon particular cases, 
it is then required, first, that the ivill shall har- 
monize with the intelligence, and, secondly, that 
the appropriate mental and bodily organs shall be at 
the disposal of the will. The former desideratum 
is in this instance the fundamental union of the 
will with the moral ideal, i.e. the good ■will com- 
bined with love or enthusiasm for the ideal. This 
good will is also of crucial importance for particular 
volitions. But, in the second place, the volition 
can be carried into effect only by the exercise of 
the relative organs, and here the significance of 
psychology and psychophysics for ethics comes into 
■view. We need not, however, speak of this aspect 
in detail. Enough has been said to show that in 
ethics the idea of consistency, alike in the forma- 
tion and in the practical realization of the moral 
ideal, is of decisive importance. 
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cf. First Prine. (186^, xiv.-xvii., xxii.-xxiv. ; H. Sidg-wick, 
Methods of Ethics* (Loud. 1901); Schleiennacber, Bntvmrf 
eines Spstems der Sittenlehre, cd. A. Schweitzer (Berlin, 1834- 
64), Oen. Introd., and pt. ill. Introd. ; J. J. Baumann, Handb. 
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CONSOLATION, COMFORT (Christian),— 
Consolation is an act or process of giving comfort ; 
the state of being comforted ; or the condition and 
consciousness of relief from anxiety and distress, 
or of support in sorrow and afiSiction. Comfort is 
a complex emotion induced by means of consola- 
tion, or the act or process of comforting; but, 
although it is to be classed among the emotional 
states, it has certain well-defined presentational 
aspects. In its fullest, and especially in its re- 
lirious, sense, there is the consciousness of a person 
•whose presence, words, or acts are the source of 
the feelmg of comfort, and constitute the consoling 
element. Although there are several weakened 
uses of the term ‘comfort,’ and it is often em- 
ployed in an abstract and derived sense, the per- 
sonal (or quasi-personal) source is always implied. 
The immediate effect upon the will is that of solace 
or soothing, restraint irom agonizing or neurotic 
effort, and the inhibition of excited acts. The sub- 
conscious effect is that of a tonic, and the null is 
braced thereby for healthful exercise.^ Whilst the 
consciousness of a personal presence and influence 
is the dominant feature in religious consolation, 
there is ^ways, in the background at least, the 
presentation of something that produces pain, 

1 Sea W. James, Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 505. 
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distress, or anxiety. Probably in most cases the 
canse of the painful feeling is at first the focus of 
attention, but the process of consolation forces it 
into the background as the comfort is being ex- 
perienced. The consciousness of personal help and 
support is_ the positive element in the case, whilst 
the negative is the sense of relief and mitigation. 

As consolation and comfort play an exceedingly 
important part in the Christian consciousness and 
in the offices of religion, the connotation of these 
terms in devotional literature is in general identi- 
cal mth Scripture usage, from which it is derived. 
The Heb. word (Ts 119»®, Job 6'“) has its root- 
meaning in the act of breathing pantingly or 
sighing, probably as the expression of deep, sym- 
pathetic feeling on the part of the consoler. It 
especially refers to God as the Comforter of His 
people in their affliction, calamity, or persecution, 
or even in their repentance. In most cases, as in 
Ps comfort is given to the righteous, as 

such, in their tribulation, but in some other 
instances, as in Is 40*, the comfort follows upon 
repentance, and Jahweh is represented as having 
changed from His state of anger to that of pity 
and compassion for His people. The richest form 
of comfort in the OT is probably what is often 
designated ‘ the motherhood of God ’ (Is 66**).* 

The NT conception of consolation and comfort 
in general has no reference to sin, but refers rather 
to the persecution, distress, and tribulation to 
which the faithful are exposed. The word most 
frequently employed is TapiKXijo-it, whose primary 
significance is that of the ministrations of one 
called to assist, counsel, or relieve. vapap.vdla 
(1 Co 14* only) refers to comfort given by word or 
speech, whilst Tapn^opla (Col 4** only) brings out 
the aspect of soothing. The presence of God is the 
dominant feature in Christian consolation, together 
with the promises, assurances, and pledges of sup- 
port and ultimate victory through Christ. God 
as manifested in Christ is the Comforter of His 
children ; but more specifically the presence and 
power of God realized in the Spirit, tlirough whom 
Christ returned to His disciples at Pentecost, in- 
dicate the significance of the Holy Spirit being 
designated the Comforter (ira/jdKXijror, Jn 14*®- “ 
16“ 16*). 

There are two instances in the NT where com- 
fort may be considered to have reference to repent- 
ance and forgiveness. The first instance is that 
of the second Beatitude (Mt 5*), but it is by no 
means certain that the ‘mourning’ (ol TreveoOirres) 
refers to one’s own sin. The other case is in 
2 Co 7*°, where it appears that St. Paul experi- 
ences the comfort on account of the godly sorrow 
which is felt by the Corinthian converts. The 
most familiar instance in devotional literature of 
the function of comfort in remission of sin is in the 
Book of Common Prayer immediately after the 
Absolution, in the Office of Holy Communion : 
‘ Hear what comfortable words our Saviour Christ 
saith,’ etc. The personal ministrations of sym- 
pathy, love, and support in the midst of sorrow 
and pain are far more prominent in the NT and 
in Curistian literature than deliverance from the 
evils themselves. It is as though the inevitable- 
ness of suffering were recognized, especially the 
forms of it that Christians are called upon to bear 
for their Master’s sake and as incidental to their 
work of extending the Bedeemer’s kingdom. ‘ 
that would live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer 
persecution ’ (2 Ti 3**). In the sense, therefore, in 
which tribulation is regarded as partaldng of 
Christ’s sufferings, and as the result of well-doing 
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I The Arab- il- heJ BlguUies the net of ‘being kind to,' or 
'patient with’ (n person), and conscqaently 'comfort.' 


or endured for righteousness’ sake, consolation is 
not given in the form of the removal of such 
grievances, but in the consciousness of the Divine 
presence and approval, and the grace of God to sup- 
port and sustain^ throughout all these experiences. 

Whilst the Divine Being is the ultimate source 
of comfort, the ‘ Father of mercies and God of all 
comfort’ (2 Co I**-), it is explicitly taught by St. 
Paul that Christian believers should in their turn 
become comforters of those who need sympathy 
and strength. In harmony with this injunction, 
the consolations of religion may be administered by 
the officers of the Church and by all who have had 
to pass through such experiences themselves. They 
are to be the instruments whereby the Divine com- 
fort is mediated and brought to bear upon other 
souls and lives. Barnabas, who was exceptionally 
gifted in this respect, was fitly sumamed ‘ son of 
consolation’ (vlds TrapaxXiJireaJs, Ac 4**). 

_ The circumstances under which the administra- 
tion of consolation is needed by the Christian and 
generally commented upon in devotional and in 
nomiletical literature will now be summarized. 

(1) Physical or mental limitations, pain, or 
distress. — The comfort consists in the knowledge 
of the disciplinary value of suffering, the con- 
sciousness of the transcendent power of the 
spiritual in the realized infirmity of the flesh, 
and the acquisition and development of the gifts 
and graces of sympathy, tenderness, and gentle- 
ness wth other sufferers, together with patience 
and fortitude. ‘Tunc non est melius remedium 
quam patientia, et abnegatio mei in voluntate 
Dei’ (k Kempis, de Imit. Ghristi, lib. ii. c. ix. 6). 
The classic example of this form of consolation is 
that of St. Paul’s ‘thorn in the fle.sh,’ and his 
comment thereupon, ‘ Most gladly therefore will I 
rather glory in my weaknesses, that the strength 
of Christ may rest upon me . . . for when I am 
weak, then am I strong ’ (2 Co 12°*‘). 

(2) Anxiety, perplexity, and care. — Here the 
Christian needs the assurance that he is in the 
hands of an All--wise and All-loving Heavenly 
Father, and that, so long as he makes God’s cause 
and kingdom his chief interest and aim, all that 
is necessary for the efl'ective discharge of his duty 
and the accomplishment of his work will be secured 
to him (Mt 6**). As God is in the whole environ- 
ment of our life, so shall those who trust in Him 
be under His direction, as they are beneath His 
protecting hand. 

(3) Depression and spiritual tfesoZaiion.— The 

best consolation under these conditions is the 
exhortation to continue in the prayerful and per- 
sistent discharge of duty and Christian work, and 
to wait patiently for the revealing of God’s face 
and favour, and especially not to rely too exclu- 
sively upon one’s feelings. Von Hiigel points out 
the need for the ‘ sober and stable, consistent and 
persistent, laborious upbuilding of moral and re- 
ligious character, work, and evidence,' instead of 
yielding to ‘ fierce and fitful,’ ‘ wayward and fleet- 
ing feeUngs,’ in the hours of darkness and isolation 
of soul {The Mystical Element of BcUgion, i. 6 f.). 
The exercise of faith strengthens the Cliristian in 
the consciousness that prayer for light imd joy 
will sooner or later be beard, and that the inner 
witness will be given. - ' , 

(4) Difficulty in Christian work, opposition and 
persecution. — ^Here the conflict of wills comes into 
play, and the determination of the_ heart against 
God and in defiance of the gracious influences that 
are brought into operation. This is particularly 
distressing when, as in the time of persecuhtm, 
the opposition assumes an aggressive form. Chris- 
tians are. exhorted in the N P not to grow faint- 
hearted or weary in bearing their testimony even 
though they may have to seal it with their blood 
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They are encouraged to take comfort in the pro- 
spect and promise of the ultimate triumph of the 
truth and the all-conquering power of love which 
refuses not to suffer and to die. Moreover, they 
are to regard their sufferings home in love on 
behalf of others as the means whereby the hearts 
of their opponents and persecutors are to be reached, 
and they are taught to pray and hope that the 
opposition will be ultimately broken down. The 
line of consolation adopted by the. Fathers in en- 
couraging the Churches to endure persecution was 
in generd to remind them of the predictions of our 
Lord and the Apostles (Irenseus, adv. Seer. lib. iv. 
c. xxiii.) ; to point to the notable examples of 
martyrdom, from the death of Abel to the passion 
of our Lord (Cyprian, Ep. Iv.) ; and also to seek to 
win the hearts of men by ‘ Christ’s new way of 
patience ’ (Tert. adv. Mardon. lib. iv. c. 16). 

(5) Bereavement. — ^Those who are bereaved are 
comforted by the blessed memories of the past, 
which ever remain as a sacred treasure, and by 
the promises that they shall meet again those who 
die m the Lord, for their life is assured in the 
Eesurrection life of the Conqueror of death and 
the grave. St. Ambrose stated the ground of the 
Christian’s hope thus: ‘Habent gentiles solatia 
sua, quia reqmem malorum omnium mortem existi- 
mant. . . . Nos vero ut erectiores praemio, ita 
etiam patientiores solatia esse debemus ; non enim 
amitti, sed praemitti videntur, qnos non assumptura 
mors, sed aetemitas receptura est’ {de Excessu 
Fratris sui Satyri, lib. i. c. 71). St. Paul refers 
to the state of the sainted dead, and their final 
triumph through their Lord, and admonishes the 
Thessalonians to ‘ comfort one another with these 
words’ (1 Th 4'®). 

(6) Death and the fear of death — ^Beyond all 
other consolations the consciousness of the pres- 
ence and power of Christ — the Resurrection and the 
Life, who has triumphed over the last enemy — is 
assured to the believer. So closely related is the 
dying saint to his Lord, that St. Paul speaks of 
him as bdng amongst those who are asleep in (or 
through) Jesus (5cd toO ’I^jcroO, 1 Th 4*‘), and as 
dying unto the Lord (Eo 14®). This thought is 
also carried out by St. John in the Apocalypse: 
‘ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord ’ (fy 
Kvplifi, Rev 14“). This relationship ensures to 
Christian believers the hope of heaven, eternal 
life, and a glorious resurrection. 

Whilst the experiences here summarized call for 
consolation, and that consolation is found in the 
promises of Scripture and in waiting upon God, 
there is always an implicit reference to the Divine 
Being Himself as the primary source of comfort. 
Thomas h Kempis clearly expresses this when he 
says : ‘ Unde non poteris, anima mea, plene con- 
solari neo perfecte recreari, nisi in Deo, consolatore 
pauperum ao susc^tore humilium’ [delmit. Christi, 
lib. lii. c. xvi.). In a secondary or derived sense, 
the words of (^d. His attributes, and His gifts axe 
often referred to as being in themselves comforts, 
just as, in ordinary affairs, material things are 
designated ‘ comforts ’ if they minister to our well- 
being, not beinw luxuries on the one hand, or 
necessaries on tne other. Also it is one of the 
duties and privileges of Christian believers to be 
the means of communicating the comfort they 
have received of God to other souls, by sympathy 
and tenderness, and by the support of collective 
faith and intercessory prayer. In the exercise of 
this function of consolation, the reflex action is 
experienced, which, in no slight degree, brmgs a 
sense of satisfaction, and even of joy, in being of 
service to suffering humanity. 

Further, comfort is realized by Christians in the 
consciousness of community with their Itord in His 
sufferings, in being partakers with Him in the 


work of redemption, in drinking of the cup from 
which He drank, and in being baptized with His 
baptism. In tribulation incurred in the service of 
humanity, and incidental to the accomplishment 
of His work, there is, as St. Paul expressed it, the 
filling up what is lacking of the afflictions of Christ 
(Col P^). The Mystics of all schools have always 
been accustomed to direct the attention of the 
persecuted to the cross of Christ as the chief 
source of consolation, especially where sufferings 
have resulted from devotion to His cause. In con- 
templating thus the marks of His pain and anguish 
and the sense of desolation that He endured upon 
the cross, they have realized that they were one 
with Him in bearing reproach and ignominy, even 
though they could not suffer as He did in expiation 
of human guUt. Moreover, the thought of the 
transcendence of Christ’s sufferings inspired a feel- 
ing of gratitude and an inspiration to the believing 
soul to endure ‘ the contradiction of sinners ’ without 
complaint or impatience. John Newton, in his well- 
known hymn, ‘Begone, unbelief,’ etc., dwells upon 
this thought — ‘Did Jesus thus suffer, and shall I 
repine ? ’ These considerations inspired the hymn 
of John Keble, in The Christian Year, for Good 
Friday, that to the cross the mourner’s eye should 
turn ‘with softer power for comfort’ in earth’s 
darkest hour than on any bright day. 

The full meaning of Christian consolation is not 
exhausted apart from the conception of the mystic 
union of Christ with the believer. There is a sense 
in which the Church has ever been conscious that, 
as Christ is the head of the body of believers. He 
suffers not only for their sins, but in all the sorrows 
and tribulation that God’s people have to endure. 
God’s consolation is, in this mystical sense, the 
realization of Christ’s presence ivith us in all life’s 
painful experiences, in His humanity and His 
eternal priesthood. The realization of (rod’s 
presence in Christ bears the promise of ultimate 
triumph, and, although Christ’s disciples shall have 
tribulation in the world, their final conquest is 
secured and guaranteed in His victory over aU. 
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J. G. James. 

CONSOLATION (Greek and Roman). — In 
Greece the germs of a literature of consolation can 
be traced to ancient times. The dead were com- 
memorated in threnodies, which were designed 
also to console the bereaved, and a great vogue 
was enjoyed by a threnos of Pindar, in which the 
ideas of the Orphic eschatology were drawn upon 
for consolation, and which is made use of in the 
pseudo-Platonic dialogue Axiochos. In Athens it 
was customary, probably after the Persian wars, 

to engage a rhetor to deliver a funeral oration 

like tliat, e.g., which Thucydides puts into the 
mouth of Pericles — regarding those who had fallen 
in battle ; and it was usual at the close to address 
the relatives in consoling terms. Several of these 
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orations are still extant; one, the epitaphios of 
Hyperides, is known to have been delivered in 
322 B. c. The grounds of consolation are set forth 
in ch. 20 of the Mcnexenos of Plato, which is a 
parody upon the sophistic epitaphios of the type 
seen in that composed by Gorgias. Philosophy 
likeivise had at an early stage wrought out certain 
consolatory lines of thought, and it is possible that 
the wtings of Antisthenes the Cynic may have 
suggested what Xenophon makes Socrates say in 
the Apology, Aristotle’s dialogue ‘ Eudemus on 
the Soul,’ and the ‘ Callisthenes on Mourning’ of 
Theophrastus, were also well stored with consoling 
sentiments. But the standard work of the kind 
was that oi Grantor the Academic (c. 270 B.o. ) ‘ On 
Mourning,’ which was sent by the author to a friend 
whose children had died, and which Cicero calls 
‘ aureolus et ad verhum ediscendus libellus’ (Acad. 
ii. 135). As it treated of sorrow not as a repre- 
hensible emotion — in the manner of the Stoics — 
but rather as a natural impulse, requiring only 
to be kept within bounds, the book found many 
readers; and, when Cicero, in 45 B.C., essayed the 
composition of his Consolatio for his oivn comfort 
after the demise of his daughter Tullia, he made 
Grantor’s work the basis of his oivn, while he 
reproduced its ideas a little later in the Disp. Tusc. 
(esp. i. 19-72). Plutarch does the same &ing in 
the piece addressed to Apollonia. Epicurus also 
had elaborated many comforting sentiments, as he 
was specially concerned to deliver men from the 
fear of death ; he sought to convince them of the 
painlessness of dying, and of the absolute cessation 
of perception thereafter, thus grappling ivith the 
popular superstitions about the terrors of the under 
world (Lucret. de Her. Nat. iii., wdth Heinze’s 
com.). 

Nor had the rhetoricians neglected the con- 
solatory oration, and in the Hellenistic period — 
perhaps even from the time of Isocrates — they had 
framed for this species of composition certain 
rules, which in their later form are found in the 
fUBodos itriTa^luv of pseudo-Dionysius and the vepl 
TrapapvdrjTiKod of Menander (4th cent. A.D.). These 
rules are followed not merely by heathen, but 
even by Christian, funeral discourses (cf. F. Bauer, 
Die Trostreden des Gregor v. Nyssa, Marburg, 
1892). It is specially worthy of note that the plan 
of composition elaborated by the rhetoricians was 
taken over by poetry, the most outstanding 
instance of this being the Consolatio ad Liviam 
which bears the name of Ovid, and which_ is 
neither a fabrication of the Renaissance period 
nor, as was long believed, a product emanating, 
under Seneca’s influence, from the later school of 
rhetoric, but a poem actually presented to Livia 
upon the death of Drusus in 9 B.C. The rhetorical 
scheme had also an influence upon the work of 
Statius (esp. Silvce, ii. 6 : ‘ Consolatio ad Flavium 
Ursum ’). 

Among the elements of a consolatory oration a 
special place is given to the praise of the deceased. 
According to the detailed rules for the tyKiip-wv, 
this permitted of great amplification. The dis- 
course likewise described the way in which the 
departed would be received by his ancestors and 
the heroes of antiquity. The bereaved were also 
shown that their experience was common to man- 
kind, that not only indmduals but whole king- 
doms had perished, that life is simply a trust from 
the Deity, and that excessive gnef can profit 
neither the mourner nor the dead. Instances were 
also given of men who, like Priam, w’onld have 
been happier had they died earlier. 

A distinct species of this literature appears in 
the ‘consolations’ addressed to those who had 
been banished, as, e.g., Seneca’s letter to his 
mother HeUda, and Plutarch’s vepl tfitryps. In 


these, as in works of consolation generally, special 
use IS made of the ideas expressed in the popular 
diatr^e of the Cynics, emphasis being laid upon 
the thought that the home of the "wise man is not 
a particular city but the whole world. Here, too, 
.J^riters drew extensively upon the examples of 
celebrated exiles, such as Antenor, Evander, and 
Diomedes. 

Literatobe. — K. Buresch, Leipziger Studien, lx. (1886) 1 ; 
A. Gercke, in Tirocinium, Philologum (Bonn, 1833) ; Skutsch, 
‘^nsolatio ad Liviam,' in Pauly-Wissowa, iv. 983 ; A Giesecke, 
DC phtlosophorum veterum qucs ad exilium spectant sententiis 
(Leipzig:, 1891). -W-. Keoll. 

CONSTANCY. — This quality is most clearly 
manifested by instinct (g.v.)~tbe innate tendency 
to respond similarly to similar influences. Reason- 
ing introduces venations. As a large part of the 
experience of savages is due to instinct, their 
conduct can he predicted till they are moved by 
thought, and then they are erratic ; for guiding 
principles are lacking, with the result that way- 
wardness and fickleness are conspicuous. Attention 
is irksome to them (as to children), and tasks that 
are readily begun are swiftly abandoned. The 
civilized man criticizes and often resists instincts, 
while he compels the various choices that are open 
to him to move in directions favourable to his 
designs. Constancy may belong to a single thread 
of a life, or it may be characteristic of the entire 
collection of activities. An affection of love or 
hate may abide for years without having occasion 
to display itself and without affecting the ordinary 
conduct ; at length the opportunity comes, and the 
fires that had been hidden blaze out. In other 
cases there are purposes which day by day mould 
all the circumstances and call into their service 
every power of body and mind. 

(1) Social influences and the necessity of obtain- 
ing a livelihood account for many sorts of constancy. 
Personal tendencies to variation are subject to 
limitations imposed by the opinions and plans of 
others. To a large exigent we must all comply with 
demands made upon us, and it is so hazardous to 
forsake the career to which one bos been bred, that 
the trade or profession chosen secures the service 
of the entire life. Success requires patience and 
perseverance. Hand and mind gain facility by 
continuous endeavours, the spur to which is often 
the necessity of providing for domestic needs. 
Nevertheless, in the most mechanical calling there 
may live affections and aspirations due to an ever 
fresh iviHingness ; in the moss-covered well there 
is spring water. 'The soul can steadily rise, though 
outwardly the man appears to be treading a mill- 
round. Fidelity to persons and to causes fre- 
quently makes music in what appear to be 
monotonous histories. 

(2) Tendencies to constancy are not equally 
strong in all natures. There are weathw-cook, 
and there are stubborn, souls ; for flexibility and 
firmness are partly to be ascribed to constitution. 
Undisciplined no one can be satisfactory, but the 
discipline required differs in eaoli_ case. Some 
vessels drift to and fro and are in danger of 
foundering, while others stick fast on the rocks 
and look as if they would be battered to pieces by 
the waves ; the Gliristian religion would guide the 
one class and release the other. To change the 
constitution is a miracle of which Christianity 
believes itself to have the secret. Shallow soil can 
be deepened and rock can be dissolved ; hence 
there may appear corn-producing fields, and 
gardens lovely and fragrant with flowers. 

(3) When xs constancy admirable? Only when 
it is a quality of aims that enrich human experience, 
when it belongs to a purpose to convert moral 
ideals to the actual, to acquire and spread truth, 
to respond gladly to whatsoever is pure and lovely, 
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to love men and to labour for their good, to 
make one’s life valuable to humanity. Such pur- 
poses admit minor changes, whereas evil motives, 
such as pride, may lie behind some forms of 
constancy. In order to maintain a vitally im- 
portant consistency, superficial inconsistency is 
often imperative. There cannot be a righteous 
adhesion to opinions the falsity of which has been 
demonstrated, for ‘ constancy in mistake is 
constant folly.’ Would not a resolution never 
to vote differently, never to espouse another 
faith, imply that in youth infallibility had been 
acquired? An abiding loyalty to truth necessi- 
tates changes in beliefs, habits, and allies. But 
serious men cannot alter easily or without pain. 
The lower consistency is abandoned for a higher, 
and the abandonment is often accompanied by 
loss of what is dear, without any apparent com- 
pensating gain. 

(4) T/ie conditions of constancy . — Failing the 
predominance of one idea or aftiection, the ideas 
and affections must be of a kind to work together 
with a good measure of harmony. ‘A double- 
minded man is unstable in all his ways’ (Ja 1*). 
Serious and deep contradictions are ruinous. A 
commanding purpose (or purposes that harmonize 
with one another) will consolidate and organize the 
impulses and desires, so that, from being a mob, 
they are converted into an army. Noble aims ■will 
gather about themselves the strength and warmth 
of the lower impulses : and after a time the habit 
of beating down sensual and unsocial impulses wHl 
cause the soul to move more and more easily on 
the higher than on the lower paths. Courage will 
be required, and sacrifices also. Devotion to the 
interests of persons can survive the discovery of 
nnworthiness in those whom one loves ; and the 
cause espoused can still be served, though it fails 
to gain popular approbation ; ‘ many waters can- 
not quench love ’ (Ca 8’). Generally there is the 
sympathy of some companions whose support helps 
to keep the fires of zeal burning. Especially is 
constancy promoted if the general plan of life or 
some particular design or way is believed to have 
the favour of heaven ; for then there is the 
assurance of supernatural assistauce, and aU the 
rills and streams of one's purposes seem to be 
drawn into the river of Goa’s will. The human 
•will is never so firm as when it thinks itself to be 
merged in God’s, and .great confidence possesses 
the aspirant to sanctity •who reads, ‘This is the 
•wUl of God, even your sanctification’ (1 Th 4’). 

(6) The effects of constancy . — In Oliver Crom- 
well’s Bible was the inscription, ‘ 0. C. 1644, Qui 
cessat esse melior cessat esse bonus.’ Mere visits 
to realms of thought, or occasional excursions into 
any sphere of activity, are insufficient to make 
deep marks on character, or to give skUl in any 
handicraft or profession. A few warm days in 
winter can produce no harvest. Who can be an 
accomplished musician, scientist, linguist, without 
persistent toil ? Great are the difierences between 
the results of KaroiKta and -nrapoiKioj. A favourite 
word in the Fourth Gospel is /iivia : the branch 
that ‘ abides’ in the vine bears much fruit (Jn 16’). 
No wonder that Bunyan had an aversion to the 
lives of Mr. Pliable and Mr. Temporary, seeing 
that such men not only fail to reach the Celestim 
City, but even discourage other pilgrims. By 
constancy power is accumulated and capitalized, 
skill is acquired, and the soul makes for itself a 
tradition which it is ashamed not to honour. 
While the man becomes a law to himself, observers 
can rely upon him and infer his future from his 
past conduct, for there is logical connexion between 
the past and the present. Constancy makes the 
good better and the bad worse. See also Perse- 
verance. 
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W. J. Henderson. 

CONSTANTINE.— I. Life.— Flavius Valerius 
Aurelius Constantinus was born on 27th Feb. of 
a year uncertain, generally given as 274, but 
probably a little later. ^ The place was Naissus 
(Nisch) in Dardania (Servia) (Anon. Valesii, 2 ; 
Constant. Porphyrogenitus, de Thematihus, ii. 9 
[in Migne, Pff cxiiL]^). The fiction of his birth at 
York, current in all mediieval English historians 
(the silence of Bede, HE i. 8, should be noted), 
arose from a misunderstanding of the phrase 
‘ illic oriendo ’ (Panegyr. vi. 4), which refers to his 
accession, not his birth. Constantine’s father, M. 
Flavius Valerius Constantius (the surname Chlorus 
is not found until late Greek -writers), was a noble 
Dardanian soldier, whose mother was the niece of 
the emperor Claudius. His mother, Fla'via Helena 
(b. about 250 ; Euseb. Vita Constantini^ iii. 46), 
was the daughter or servant (Ambrose, de Obitu 
Theodosii, 42) of an innkeMer of Drepanum in 
Bithynia, a city rebuilt by Constantine in 327 in 
her honour and re-named Helenopolis. Her mar- 
riage to Constantius was probablj^ irregular (Anon. 
Vales. 1 ; Zosimus, Ees Gestce, ii. 8 ; these pas- 
sages should not be pressed as more than morgan- 
atic [see Digest, xxv. 7]) until after the birth of 
her son (cf. Constantine’s legislation, infra, V. i. 
d (2)). When Constantine was about 14, his father 
was promoted by Diocletian to the rank of ‘ Caesar ’ 
(1st March 293), with the government of Gaul 
and Britain, on condition that he divorced Helena 
and married Theodora, daughter of the emperor 
Maximian. Constantine did not accompany his 
father, but was left at Diocletian’s court at 
Nicomedia, possibly as a hostage, until the grow- 
ing jealousy of Galerius, after the abdication of 
Diocletian and Maximian (1st May 305), compelled 
him to a memorable ride across Europe to his 
father’s camp at Boulogne (Lactant. de Mortihns 
Persecut.^ 24 ; Anon. Vales. 3, 8), where he arrived 
in time to share his father’s victories over the Piets 
(Eumenius, Panegyr. vii. 7). 

The death of Constantius at York (25th July 
306) was followed by the proclamation bj the 
army of Constantine as ‘ Ccesar ’ (Zos. li. 9 ; 
‘Augustus’ in Euseb. HE -viii. 13, VC i. 22, 
though this higher honour was not ratified by 
Galerius until the following year [Panegyr. 'vi. 5 ; 
coins in Eckhel, Doct. Hum. Vet. -viu. 72 ; Lact. 
3IP 25]). His seat of go-yemment was Trbves, 
which he embellished with many buildings. In 
307 he strengthened his position by his marriage 
at Arles to Fausta, the daughter of Maximian. 
The Empire was thus divided between six rulers : 
in the East, Galerius, Licinian (Valerius Licinianus 
Licinius), and Maximin Daza ; in the West, Con- 
stantine (Gaul and Britain), Maximian, who had re- 
assumed the purple, and his son Maxentius. But 
Maximian, after a crafty intrigue against Constant- 
ine, was captured and forced to strangle himself in 
Feb. 310 (Lact. 3IP 29, 30 ; Eumen. Panegyr. vii. 
20), while the death of Galerius at Sardica (Anon. 
Vales. 3, _8) in May 311 led to the division of 
the Empire between Constantine, Licinian, and 
Maximin Daza. The three refused to recognize 
Maxentius, whose tyranny in hie pro-vince of 
Italy, Africa, and Spain, gave Constantine an ex- 
cuse for the invasion of Italy (Euseb. HE ix. 9. 2, 
VC i. 26 ; Nazarius, Panegyr. x. 19, 31 ; Zos. 
ii. 14 says Maxentius was the aggressor). He 


“• UnUrgangs d. antik. Wat, i. 435 n., rives 
280 as the date, but his reference, OIL 1.2 p. S02, seems in- 
accurate. 

2 Hereafter cited as VC. s Hereafter cited as UP. 
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crossed the Alps (Sept. 312) either hy Mt. Cenis or 
by_ Mt. GdnJivre (see the contemporary [A.D. 333] 
Itin. Anon. Burdigalcnse, ed. Geyer in CSEL xxxix. 
5), captured Susa and Verona (Oct.), and within 
58 days of declaring war defeated the sluggish 
Maxentius at Saxa ilubra, about 9 miles N.W. of 
Home. The drowning of Maxentius in attempting 
to escape over the Milvian Bridge (Ponte hlolle) 
completed his triumph, 28th Oot. 312 (Anon. Vales. 
4, 12 ; Lact. J£P 44 ; Euseb. ME ix. 9 ; there is a 
full account in Seeck, qp. cit. i. 109-137). 

Constantine’s victory was followed, early in 313, 
by a conference at Milan with Licinian, and by 
the marriage of Licinian to his sister Constantia. 
The defeat of Daza by Licinian near Adrianople 
(30th Apr. 313) and his death in August at Tarsus 
left Constantine and Licinian in sole possession 
— the ex-emperor Diocletian dying probably that 
s^e summer (Seeck, op. cit. i. 459 f., following as 
his source Idatius, Consulares Fasti, dates 3rd Dec. 
316) at Salona. But the concord of the two was 
hollow. The first civil war between them was 
ended by the triumphs of Constantine at Cibalis 
(Vinkovci in Hungary), 8th Oct. 314, and Mardia 
in Thrace (Anon. Vales. 5; Zos. ii. 18-20), after 
which a truce was patched up, Constantine leav- 
ing Licinian in possession of Thrace, Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt. Constantine now devoted him- 
self to internal reforms, from which he was called 
away by the war with the Goths and Sarmatians 
m Illynoum and Dacia (322) and the final struggle 
with Licinian. The victories, in spite of Licinian’s 
superior forces, of Adrianople (3rd July 323) and 
Chrysopolis (Scutari, 8th Sept. 323) were followed 
by tne humiliation and enforced death of Licinian 
in 324 (Soc. EE i. 4 j Euseb. VC ii. 18 ; Zos. ii. 
28 ; Eutrop. Brev. x. 6) and the re-union of the 
Empire under one head. 

Tne foundation by Constantine of a new capital 
(4th Nov. 326 [Anon, de Antiq. Constant, i. 3, in 
A. Banduri, Irnmnium Orientale, Paris, 1711]; 
see Burckhardt, Die Zeit, etc. 415 ; but de Broglie, 
Viglise, etc. i. 440 f., dates in 328) at Byzantium is 
one of the great events of history. Li reality it 
continued Diocletian’s policy of ruling from Nico- 
raedia. It was dedicated on 11th May 330 (Gibbon, 
ed. Bury, ii. 157 n.), under the title of New Rome. 
The removal of the seat of government was com- 
pleted by an entire re-organization of the Empire, 
the new absolute monarchy of Diocletian which 
had taken the place of the old principate being 
consolidated and systematized (see Seeck, op. 
cit. ii.). Constantine’s last years, though years 
of peace, were unfortunate. His character de- 
generated (Eutrop. Brev. x. 7), his expensive 
building operations drained the Empire of its_ re- 
sources (Zos. ii. 32, 35, 38 ; Schiller, Rom. Kaiser- 
zeit, ii. 230), his habits became efierainate, and 
his jealousy of a rival made his family life miser- 
able. His eldest son Crispus, the ofispring of an 
early irregular marriage with Minervina, had 
shoAvn great ability in forcing the straits of Helles- 
pont against the superior fleet of Licinian (323), 
yet he was executed (July 326) at his father’s com- 
mand (Amm. Marcell. xiv. 11), though the retwon 
for this act is obscure. This was followed, possibly 
a year or two later, by the execution of his wife 
Eausta on the charge of adultery.* In 331 Con- 
stantine was forced to attack the Sarmatians, who 
had encamped near the Danube. His victpry — 
for his supposed defeat is a curious error of Gibbon 
(ii. 217) — was the last of his successes. He died 
near Nicomedia on Whitsunday, 22nd May 337, 
though he nominally reigned for four months 
(until 9th Sept.) after his death. 


1 For detailed investigation of this domestic tragedy see 
irrcs and Seeck, ‘ Die Verwandtenmorde Constantin’s des 
■o««on,* in ZiTT xxx. 118371. 34311., xxxiii. I18SX>1 CSC. 


In spite of the claims of Rome, he was buried 
at Constantinople in the great church of the 
Trinity (later called ‘Holy Apostles’), which 
he had completed for the purpose the previous 
Easter. At Rome the heathen senate enrolled him 
among the gods (V. Schultze, Untcrgang d. gr.~ 
rom. Hcidentums, 1887-92, i. 66), though the medal 
struck to commemorate this was made of a Chris- 
tian ^pe (King, Christian Numismatics, 1873, p. 
53). In 1204, his tomb was destroyed by the Latin 
crusaders on their capture of Constantinople. 

Constantine’s life, like that of Charles the Great, has become 
legendar 3 ’, and was one of the favourite romances of the 
medieval Church. On these see the critical studies of E. 
Hej-denreich, esp. ‘ Constantin der Grosse in den Sagen des 
Mittelalters ’ in Ztschr. f. Geschichtstrissenscha/t, ix. [1893] 
9. Iff. 

II. Extent of the Church at the time of Con- 
stantine’s ‘conversion.’ — At the outset of an in- 
quiry into the great change brought about by 
Constantine, it is of importance to understand 
the extent and influence of the Church and its 
attraction for any statesman. 

, (a) Numbers. — Materials for forming an esti- 

I mate of the strength of Christianity under Dio- 
cletian will be found in Hamack’s elaborate 
survey (Expansion of Christianity, Eng. tr. ii. 
[1904] 240-456). From a careful study it would ap- 
pear that in the East the Christians, except in 
a few towns, were still only a small minority, 
at the most-— one-ninth or so of the whole (H. 
Richter, Westrom. Reich [1865], p. 85) — and in the 
West they would be considerably less. Unfortu- 
nately we do not know the population of the Em- 
pire. The figure of Gibbon (i. 42), 120 millions, is 
absurdly large ; J. Beloch (Bevolkerung d. gr.-rdm. 
Welt, 1886) gives it under Augustus at 54 mil- 
lions, but this seems too small. If we take it at 
60 millions under Nero, the great famines, etc., in 
the middle of the 3rd cent, would have reduced it 
to dightly less under Constantine. At the out- 
side, therefore, the Christians would scarcely 
number five millions (Gibbon’s proportion, ^ 
[iL 65], thus comes to the same result), or less 
than the Jews, who numbered over six luillions, 
of whom one million were in Egypt. In Rome 
in 250 we calculate from Eusebius, EE vi. 43. 
11, that the Christians numbered between 40,000 
and 50,000 in a city of nearly a million, i.e. 
though this proportion would be higher in the 
time of Constantine. In the country districts 
the Christians were far less numerous than in the 
towns. 

(h) Influence. — ^But what the Christians lacked 
in numbers they more than made up by their 
organization, unity, wealth, and driving power. 
In these matters only the Jews could equal them, 
but Judaism was hindered by its Law from ever 
becoming an international religion. The Chris- 
tians, shut off from the pleasures of the world, 
had groivn immensely rich, while their morality, 
sobriety, and enthusiasm would attract any states- 
man who looked deeper than popular rnmonr. 
For any statesman anxious to infuse new life into 
a dying "world Cliristianity had no_ rival e.xcept, 
possibly, Mithraism, for Neo-Platonism, etc., had 
no value for the vulgar ; nor must we overlook the 
value to the statesman of the Christian doctrine 
of immortality (Burckhardt, op. cit. p. 140). 

III. Personal relation to Christianity.— The 
personal relation of Constantine to Christianity 
is a subject of much importance, as upon its 
decision many questions, both theological and 
ecclesiastical, depend. As to the date of his 
‘ conversion ’ the earliest authorities are contra- 
dictory. Lactant. Jnstit. Div. I’ii. 27, a work 
finished before 311, would be conclusive, tot the 
piissa,*^G bG6n sIio^\Ti by its cditoTi Emndt 
(CSEt xix, 668), to be an interpolation. Equally 
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conclusive would be sentences in the letter of 
Constantine to the bishops at Arles in 314 or 316 
(Optatus llilev. Mon. Vet. \_CSEL xxvi. 208]), but 
these probably reflect merely the opinions of 
Hosius (see infra, IV. (6)). Zos. ii. 29 (of. Soz. 
HE i. 3) dates the conversion after the execution 
of Crispus, to the remorse for which he attributes 
it. For our part we first detect a warmer note as 
to Christianity about 314, in Constantine’s letter 
to Chrestus (Euseb. HE x. 6). As regards his 
whole relation to Christianity, the data are in- 
volved and have been variously interpreted, while 
tlie difficulty has been increased by the delay of 
his baptism imtil his death. The whole problem 
has been rendered additionally obscure by the 
complex imperfect character of Constantine him- 
self — calculating, shrewd, superstitious, often 
cruel, cynical — whose one great instance of con- 
summate foresight alone entitles hm to be called 
‘ Great.’ Brieger (Ztschr. f. Kirchengesch. iv. 
[1881] 163 If.) and Gibbon make it altogether a 
question of politics ; but, as Bu:^ has pointed out 
(Gibbon, ii. 666), this is to ascribe to Constantine 
a freedom from superstition which, though natural 
in an English deist of the 18th cent., was alto- 
gether unlcnown in the 4th. Schiller (op. cit. ii. 
213) believes that his ideal was a syncretistic 
fusion of the best elements of Christianity and 
paganism. But Constantine’s powers of observa- 
tion must have shown him the impossihility of 
any such syncretism ; the refusal of precisely such 
syncretism lay at the root of the whole persecu- 
tion of Diocletian. As a summary of the follow- 
ing survey we incline to think that Constantine at 
first leaned to toleration for political reasons, as 
a system of balance or equal opportunity for 
heathenism and Christianity ; and that the suc- 
cess of his arms and the identification of his van- 
quished foes with heathenism (cf. Constantine’s 
Oratio ad Sanct. Coetum, 23-26, of which this is 
the concluding thought) led to a policy of self- 
interest passing into an intellectual, possibly even 
a moral, conviction ; ■with the consequent efibrt, 
but without unstatesmanlike haste, to supplant 
heathenism ly Christianity, and in certain direc- 
tions (see infra, V. i.) to alter the laws accord- 
ingly. The relapse of his last years was rather 
moral degeneration than any reaction (Burck- 
hardt) towards paganism, while at its best his 
religion was probably a ‘ strange jumble ’ (Niebuhr, 
Rom. iTist., Eng. tr. [1828 flF.] v. 449) of creed and 
superstition. 

(a) In early life. — That Constantine’s mother 
Helena was a Christian before her divorce has 
been asserted (Theodoret, HE i. 17) ; but Eusebius 
(VC iii. 47) ascribes her conversion to her son. 
While there is no reason to identify his father 
Constantins’ leaning towards Monotheism (Euseb. 
VC i. 17, ii. 49) with a belief in Christianity, it 
is of importance to note his tolerant disposition. 
During the great persecution of Diocletian it was 
only in Constantins’ pro-vdnces of Gaul and Britain 
that there was any safety for Christians (Optat. 
Milev. i. 22),i though even Constantins thougnt it 
well to conform to the edict of Diocletian to 
the extent of destroying the churches (Lact. MR 
15, as against Euseb. HE viu. 13. 13). Here and 
there also there were one or two martyrs — not 
necessarily, of course, by Constantins’ orders.^ To 
the tolerant practice and disposition of his father 
we must add the influence of Nicomedia, at the 
palace of which Constantine was brought up. The 

1 Spain, -where persecutions abounded, -was not, ns is olten 
stated, in his government, hut was under the charge of Datian, 
an officer of Maximian. 

^ For the martyrs in Britain — St. Alban (very doubtful), 
Aaron, and Julius (more doubtful still) — see Bede, HE, ed. 
Plummer, ii. 17-20 ; Haddan-Stubbs, Councils, Oxford, 1869-78, 
1. 6 ; Hamack, Expansion, ii. 410, n. 4. 


power of the Christians, whose great basilica 
towered up against the palace, the fact that, in 
the court itself, Prisca the -wife and Valeria the 
daughter of Diocletian, the influential eunuchs 
Dorotheus and Gorgonius, and Lucian the cham- 
berlain, were Cliristians (Lact. MR 15), the re- 
sistance of the Christians to Diocletian’s edicts, 
and the chaos produced by attempts to carry- 
out the edicts — aU must have impressed him -with 
the folly and impossibility of a policy of persecu- 
tion (cf. Constantine’s Orat. ad Sanct, Coet. 25). 
Yet, while in Gaul, his personal cult appears 
to have been that of ApoUo or the sun-god 
(Eumen. Ranegyr. vii. 21), and even late- in liis 
reign he was still imder its influence, so that, 
e.g., his statue at Constantinople was a muti- 
lated sun-god from Athens (cf. infra, V. ii. (c) 
‘ Sunday ’). 

(5) In his struggle with Maxentius. — ^Rumours 
of the persecution in the East under Galerius and 
Maximm Daza would confirm Constantine in his 
conception of its folly and in his policy of tolera- 
tion (Lact. MR 24. 9). He was therefore a •willing 
party in signing, with Lioinian, Galerius’ edict of 
toleration (30th Apr. 311). In his struggle "with 
Maxentius, the plea of Constantine’s invasion was 
the deliverance of Rome from his tyranny and 
vices (Euseb. HE ix. 9. 2, VC i. 33 ; Ranegyr. 
ix. 4 ; Julian, Cms., ed. Hertlein, pp. 405, 422), 
and the Christians as such were tolerably treated 
(Optat. Milev. i. 18). As regards the famous -vision 
at the Milvian Bridge opinion -will always he 
divided. In our earliest authority (Lact. MR 44, 
written in 314, probably by the tutor of Crispus), 
Constantine was wameu in a dream on the night 
before the battle to draw the monogram of Chnst 
(^c) shields of his soldiers. 

For the form ot the monogram and labarum, see Smith- 
Cheetham, DOA 1. 494. We may note that the labarum 
(derivation unknown), or standard with this monogram, ap- 
pears on Qrieco-Bactrian coins of the 2nd and let cent. b.c^ 
and also on Tarantine coins ot the 3rd cent. B.o. (cl. Boc. HE 
V. 17, and Soz. HE -vii. 16, tor symbols of the cross as a sign of 
immortality on temples of Isis ; see also Schiller, op, at. U. 
205 n. ; Madden, Sum, Chron., 1877, p. 17 ff.). According to K 
Bapp {Das Labarum und d. Sonnencultus, Bonn, 1865), there 
is no well-attested use of the labarum as a Christian symbol 
before 32S (see below, p. 78'>, top). 

The familiar story is not fo-und in Euseb. HE 
ix. 9, which is silent on the subject, but occurs in 
the later VC i. 28 (cf. also ib. ii. 65 ; Soz. HE i. 4), 
where Eusebius states that Constantine told it him 
‘long afterwards and confirmed it with an oath,’ 
but gives no date. The value of this personal state- 
ment is discounted by the silence of Constantine 
in his Orat. ad Sanct. Coet., where surely of all 
places he would have dUated upon it. Oaths 
with Constantine were also very common. Allow- 
ing for exaggerations in the intervening years, we 
may take it that something external happened, 
possibly a solar halo, which not imfrequenUy as- 
sumes the form of a cross,^ and that this was 
interpreted by Constantine as an augury of Divine 
intervention. There is proof of the dream in 
the inscription by the Senate on the arch of Con- 
stantine, dedicated in 315. The ‘ instinctu di-vini- 
tatis’ (CIL vi. 1139) there alleged as the cause 
of victory (cf. Constantine, Orat. ad Sanct. Coet. 
26) has been shown to be original and no later 
addition (cf. Lanciani, Ragan and Christian Rome, 
1892, p. 20 f.; Garrucci, in King, op. cit. p. M). 
Additional proof is found also in the pagan 
Ranegyr. ix. (written in 313) oh. 4 ‘te di^a 
praecepta,’ oh. 11 ‘tu divino monitus instinctu.’ 
Whether this ‘ cmleste signum,’ as Lactantius, 

1 This explanation was first given by Fabricius {Bib. Grace. 
vl. 8-29. Stanley {Eastern Church, p. 181) refers to the Aurora 
Boreaiis of 1848 and its curious popular inteipretations ; cf. 
Nazarius, Panegyr. (written in 321), ch. 14, of the hosts in tht 
sky in 312-313 that were ‘the talk of all GauL' 
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loc. cit., calls it, was a miracle^ brings in con- 
siderations beyond our scope." 

We are told (Euseb. HE ix. 9. 10, 11, VG i. 40) 
that, after the victory of the Milvian Bridge, 
Constantine erected at Borne a statue of himself, 
with the spear he usually carried in his right 
hand shaped like a cross. As evidence the VC is 
almost valueless, and Brieger thought that the 
passage in HE was an interpolation. But Eusebius 
mentioned this statue in a speech at Tyre in 314 
(HE X. 4. 16), and this seems to decide its existence 
and the general belief in the East in 314 as to 
Constantine’s position, though the popular Christian 
rumour_ might not be a correct mterpretation of 
the_ artist’s worlc.® The spear-cross was probably 
designedly ambiguous. A more important evidence 
of Constantine’s favour for the Christians is his 
handing oyer to the Roman bishop (before Oct. 
313 ; see infra, p. 79’') of the ‘ domus Faustse,’ a 
palace possibly oil his wife, former^ belonging to 
the Lateran family (Gregorovius, Borne in Middle 
AgM [Eng. tr. 1894 fF.J, i. 88), which became the 
residence of the Bishops of Rome (Zi6. Pontif., ed. 
Duchesne, i, 191). The erection of the churches 
commonly attributed to him (Lateran, St, Peter’s) 
is probably a little later, if we may judge from the 
fact tliat they were built with pagan spoils (Greg, 
op. cit. i. 92), though the small St. Paul’s (fuorile 
muri), the foundation of which was •wrongly 
attributed to Constantine, would come under the 
head of the oratories restored after the edict of 
Milan (Duchesne, op. cit. i. 178, 195; Lanciani, 
op. cit, p. 150 fif. ; (ireg. op. cit. i. 100), On the 
whole the evidence of Constantine’s churches in 
Rome (the list of which in the Lib. Pontif. is very 
exaggerated) is inconclusive as to the date of his 
conversion. 

(c) Between SIS and S2S , — After the victory of 
the Milvian Bridge, Constantine and Licinian 
promulgated at Milan, in the spring of 313, a 
second edict of toleration — ‘ free liberty to choose 
that form of worship which they consider most 
suitable’ — and restoration of forfeited churches 
and property. 

For this edict see Euseb. SE x. 6, and for its original 
Latin form, Laot. MP 48. Note the non-committai reiigious 
references — ‘Quidquid est divinitatis in sede caelesti.' This 
edict was second to that of Galerius, to which the ‘hard 
conditions’ (olpeVeis) of 5 4 refers. Mason (Persecution of 
JHodetian.lSiQ, p. 327 ff.) has exploded the older idea (still 
held in DCB i. OK) that Constantine issued a second edict of 
toleration at Milan, before the Milvian Bridge, and that this 
was the third. 


But, until 323, Constantine kept a balance 
between Christianity and heathenism, though 
inclining more and more to the former (see infra, 
IV. (c)). About 317, he selected the Christian 
Lactantius to be the tutor of his son Crispus (b. 
306[?] ; Jerome, de Vir. HI. 80). From 315 onwards, 
pagan emblems (Mars, ‘Genius Pop. Rom.,’ Sol) 
disappeared from his coins, and indinerent legenrte 
(‘ Beata tranquillitas,’ etc.) took their place. This 

E sriod of neutrality was ended by his conflict inth 
icinian. In 319, Licinian had begun to oppress 
the Christians, eMeoially in his army (Workman, 
Persecution in Early Church, 1906, p. 187 n.), 
though without much bloodshed (Euseb. HE x. 8 ; 
VC i. 49-56, ii. 1, 2 ; Sozomen, EE i. 7 ; for a clear 
examination see F. Gorres, Hie Licin. Christen^ 
verfolgung, Leipzig, 1875, esp. p. 29 ff. To this 
persecution belong the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste 
[.•■ee O. V, Gebhardt, Acta Mart. Selecta, 1902, 

' J H. Newman (Essavs on Eccles. Mirades, 1843, p. 103 ff.) 
id de Broglie (op. cit. i. 216 ff.) give the best defence of this 


probably 


and 

"sTt may be of Interest to note that the signs would pr 
be read In Latin—' in hoc slgno vinCM'— and not Greek^u^^ 
viVo— as Constantine spoke Latin. The annalists are divided 

°^^Ch Eusebius’ mistake (HE vii IS) of a statue of .Eeculapius 
»t Paneas (or one of Jeaiae. 


pp. 166-181])._ This foolish move gave Constantine 
the OTportunity of appearing as the advocate of 
the Christians_ (323), who were really far more 
numerous in Licinian’s domains than in the West. 
The struggle thus became a crusade, and the 
laharurn was stamped on most coins (Euseb, EE 
X. 9, veil 6-12; Schiller, op. cit. ii. 211 ; Madden, 
Hum. Ghron., 1877, p. 53 If.). 

(d) Froni SS3 to his death.— Mter his conflict 
with Licinian, Constantine, according to Eusebius, 
put his hand seriously to the work, forbidding 
pagan sacrifices in general (see infra, p. 81"), aud 
building churches (VG ii. 44-46). But, on the 
whole, his attitude to paganism was cautious, 
though his aversion to the old faitli ivould be 
increased by his unfortunate reception in heathen 
Rome in 326, which led to his abandoning it for 
Constantinople. After this he seems to have 
increased the pri'vileges of the clergy (Soz. HE 
i. 8, 9), and he rewarded toivns that turned temples 
into churches (Soc. HE i. 18 ; Soz. HE ii. 5), in 
several cases because of immoral rites (cf. Euseb. 
Laud. Constant. 8). Many temples were also 
despoUed for the founding of Constantinople, and 
by his expressed wish the new city was free from 
organized heathenism (Euseb. VG iii. 48). At the 
same time the existing temples of Byzantium — 
Cybele, Castor and Pollux, etc. — ^were not de- 
stroyed, and the city itself was dedicated to Tyche 
(Fortuna), though without temple services (Zos. ii. 
21 ; Schultze, op. cit. ii. 281 ; for this Tyche, Bury 
refers to a study of J. Strzygowski, ‘ Die Tyche v. 
Konstant.’ in Analecta Graeciensia, Graz, 1893). 
By this time Constantine’s ‘conversion,’ hitherto 
chiefly political, had become an intellectual belief 
in Christianity as an historical religion capable of 
proof (see Constantine’s remarkable sermon, Orat. 
ad Sanct. Coet., esp. chs. 4, 11, 18, 19, where the 
Sibyl and Virgil’s 4th Eclogue ore appealed to). 
The return of his aged mother Helena from her 
pilgrimage to Palestine (undertaken in 326, possibly 
because of her son’s execution of Crispus), with 
two nails from the Cross, one of which he turned 
into the bit of his war-horse,^ led to his foundation 
at Jerusalem of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
on the site of a temple of Venus (Soc. HE i. 17 ; 
Euseb. VC iii. 30), and he also prepared a form 
of common daily prayer for the army (Euseb. VG 
iv. 20). 

Though not even a catechumen, Constantine 
delighted in preaching sermons, in Latin, to the 
applauding crowds ; one of these has been preserved 
to us by Eusebius ( VO iv. 29). But at the same 
time ms alienation from Catholicism towards 
Arianism was increasing (see infra, o. 80), helped 
probably by the death of his mother Helena (c. 330 
[Euseb. VC iii. 47] ; buried at Constantinople [Soc. 
HE i. 1 7J). The fact that he did not take any steps 
either to become a catechumen or to be baptized 
until he felt near to death, may be explained as 
due either to political balancing, or to lack of 
decision, or, more probably, to the belief tliat 
baptism, like the heathen lustrations, ensured tlie 
remission of sins, and to the growing dread of 
post-baptismal sin. He was finally baptized by 
the Anan bishop Eusebius of Nicomedia (Euseb. 
VC iv. 62-63; Jerome, Chron., ann. 2353 [in PX 
xx\'ii. 680]). In the Greek Church he has practic- 
ally been canonized by the title ’IcardoroXor, ‘ Equal 
to the Apostles.’ 

Into the large question of the advantage or other- 
■wise to the Church of Constantine’s adoption of 

1 Soc. HE i. 17 ; Soz. HE ii. 1 ; too chivnicteristlo to be an 
invention. But the rest of the chapter— ‘the Invention of the 
Cross '—must be discredited owinff to the complete sUcnce o( 
Euseb. VC lU. 26, SO, and o( the Jttn. BurdiqaUntt (written 333 
(in CSEL xxiix.)). The Btoo* is first found in Cyni of J eruaalem 
(b. S15), Ep. ad Const. 3, the genuineness of whfch Is. howerer, 
doubtful. 
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Christianity as the State religion, we cannot enter. 
The familiar lines of Dante (Inferno, xix. 115), 

* Ah 1 Constantino ! to how much ill gave birth, 

Not thy conversion, but those rich domains 
That the first wealthy Pope received of thee,' 
have really a wider significance than the false 
donation; and the judgment of Mill (Essay on 
Liberty, ch. 2) deserves to he pondered: ‘It is a 
bitter thought how different the Christianity of 
the world might have been, had it been adopted 
as the religion of the Empire under the auspices of 
Marcus Aurelius, instead of those of Constantine ! ’ 
For a contrary judgment cf. Newman, Arians, 
1871, p. 248. 

IV. Constantine and the Church. — (a) Relations 
of Church and State. — Nothing was further from 
the intention of Constantine than to abandon to 
the Church any portion of his Imperial prerogative, 
and this determination would be increased by the 
sycophancy of the Court clergy. Into his adoption 
of the new religion he carried all the old Roman 
ideas, for his ‘ conversion ’ was not a revolution in 
the political genius of the Empire. Whatever 
crudity there may have been about his religious 
opinions, his views as an official were clear. To 
the Roman governor religion was a department of 
the civil service. The consequences of this are 
apparent in the after history of the Church. The 
Emperor, it is true, could not bo the Pontifex 
Maximus of the new religion — this title, retained 
by Constantine, was dropped by Gratian (Zos. iv. 
36), and in time lapsed to the Bishop of Rome — 
but the new autocracy founded by Diocletian and 
liimself (on this see Gibbon, ch. xvii., -with Bury’s 
appendix) made this of less moment than for tne 
early Caesars. For that matter, the official title of 
the new monarchy was the higher ‘ deus ’ (Schiller, 
op. cit. ii. 33, 34). In consequence, in the Eastern 
Church the Emperor was always the supreme head, 
as his modern representative, the Czar, is to-day ; 
but in the West the abandonment by Constantine 
of Rome for his new capital gave the bishops of 
Rome their great opportunity. 

Thus Constantine and his successors, while giving 
the Church Councils full liberty of discussion, in- 
sisted that their own consent was necessary to con- 
fer validity on the canons ; and they regulated the 
business by Imperial commissioners, often laymen. 
So, at the Council of Arles, Constantine deputed 
Bishop Marinus to preside (Euseb. HE x. 5. 19 ; 
Mansi, ii. 469) ; . at the Council of Nice, Bishop 
Hosius of Cordova (on this complicated question 
see DCB i. 168, and, for the Rom. Cath. view, 
Hefele, Councils, Eng. tr. 1871, i. 37 ff.); while at 
the Council of Tyre (335) he sent the consular 
Dionysius as commissioner (Euseb. VC iv. 43,\ PL 
viii. 562). The doctrine asserted by Constantine 
was never wholly lost even in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and was of great influence as late as the 
Council of Constance (cf. also Articles of the 
Anglican Church, no. 21). 

(o) Constantine and heresy. — ^To the Roman 
magistrate religious recusancy was tantamount to 
political disaffection. Constantine and his suc- 
cessors were therefore driven, almost before the 
ink on the decree of toleration was dry, to deal 
with heresies and schisms within the Church itself. 
To allow the Church to be rent into diverse parties 
would be to destroy the very solidarity and uni- 
versality (‘catholic*) which had marked it out to 
the politician from all other religions as destined 
to become supreme. Hence the anxiety of Con- 
stantine to secure the peace of the ‘legitimate 
Catholic Church’ (Euseb. HE x. 5. 20). 

(i.) Constantine’s first intervention was in regard 
to,the Donatists (q.v.). 

For Constantine and the Donatists we have Optatns Miiev. 
it Schismate Donatist. (written about 876) i. 22 f. ; hut Optatus 
Is neither complete nor altogether trustworthy. We also 


possess a valuable collection of anonymous documents, Decern 
Monumenta Vet. ad Donatist. hist, pertinentia, usually bound 
up with Optatus (best ed. of both b 3 ' 0. Ziwsa in CSSL xxvt 
[1893] ; also by Dupin [1702] and Migne, PL viii. 674 S.). Certain 
letters of Augustine (Epp. 88, 43) add to our knowledge. For a 
critical examination see O. Seeck, ‘ Quellen u. Urkunden fiber 
die Anfange des Donatismus' in Ztschr. f. Kircherigesch. x. [1889] 
605-568, and L. Duchesne, Le Dossier du donatisme, Paris, 1889. 

In answer to the appeal of the Donatists (15th 
Apr. 313) forwarded by Anulinus, proconsul of 
Africa, Constantine summoned Csecilian, bishop of 
Carthage, and the ten accusing bishops to appear 
at Rome before a synod over which he instructed 
Pope Miltiades to preside (Euseb. HE x. 5. 18; 
August. Ep. 88, c. Crescon. iii. 81). At the same 
time, prompted by Hosius, bishop of Cordova, he 
gave CfEcilian certain marks of his esteem (Euseb. 
HE X. 6). The synod met (2-4 Oct. 313) in ‘ the 
casa of Fausta on the Lateran,’ and the decision 
was given against the Donatists (Optat. op. cit. i. 
23-24 ; Aug. contra Ep. Parmen. i. 10 ; Ep. 43, 5 
[14]). On the further ap;Mal of the Donatists, 
Cfecilian was detained at Brescia (ib. i. 26), and 
two bishops were dispatched by Constantine to 
Africa to make inquiries ‘ ubi esset Catholica.’ As 
they reported in favour of Csecilian, the Donatists 
pressed the appeal, and Constantine ordered the 
case to be re-tried at Arles (Euseb. HE x. 5. 21 ; 
Optat. op. cit. i. 26 ; Decern Mon. Vet. iii. iv. v.).i 
About the same time (Feb. 15, 315) a commission 
was appointed by , Constantine to inquire into the 
guilt of bp. Felix of Autumni.^ Of the decisions 
of Arles we have only fragmentary evidence (F. 
Maassen, Quellen des canon. Reclvts, Graz, 1870, 
p. 188 ff.), and its date, 1st Aug. 314 or 316, is 
uncertain, though probably the latter.* As the 
Donatists were still not satisfied, Constantine 
heard their appeal at Milan (10th Nov. 316 ; 
Augustine, c. Crescon. iii. 16, 67, 82, iv. 9, ad 
Don. 19, 33, 66), and confirmed the decisions of the 
Councils (Au^st. Brev. coll. Carth. d. iii. o. 12 if., 
contra Ep. Parm. i. 11 ; cf. PL viii. 760). Con- 
stantine thereupon issued edicts confiscating the 
churches of the Donatists (August. Ep. 105, 2, 9 ; 
88, 3), though within a few years (6th May 321) he 
adopted a policy of toleration or indifference 
(Optatus, Dec. Mon. Fet. viii., Brev. iii. 40, 42; cf. 
Aug. ad Don. 56, Ep. 141, 9). 

(u.) As regards other heretics, Eusebius (FDiii. 
63-65) tells us of his zeal against ‘ Novatians, 
Valentinians, Marcionites, Paulians ’ (i.e. followers 
of Paul of Samosata), those ‘who are called 
Cataphrygians ’ (i.e. Montanists) and the confisca- 
tion of their meeting- places to ‘ the Catholic 
Church.’ Thus, as Eusebius puts it, ‘ the savage 
beasts were driven to flight.’ Constantine’s refusal 
to ‘ heretics ’ of the privileges granted to the Church 
became part of the law of the Empire (Cod. Th. 
xvi. 5. 1 ; Cod. Just. i. 6. 1 ; in 326). 

(iii.) To the greater Arian difficulty which 
distracted the Eastern Church [see art. Aeianism, 
vol. i. p. 777] the attention of Constantine seems 
to have been drawn about the year 319. As a 
majority of the bishops of Asia appeared to support 
Arius’ cause, Constantine, in the hope of ending 
the _ dispute, first sent his confidential adviser 
Hosius, oishop of Cordova, to Bishop Alexander of 
Alexandria and the presbyter Arius, with a char- 
acteristic letter begging them to lay aside ‘ this 
insignificant subject of controversy’ and co-operate 

it either dictated by Hosius or 
Bho^ interpolations. It does not seem to the present writer 
that it can be safely used with reference to Constantine's 
character and Christianity at this period. 

^pfunpi. For the text of this 

L DucLmt M p;644. “ 

®“ei>esne, op. cit. p. 640, armies for 
tit the events seems to the present writer to demand 

the later date. For the decisions see Deo. ifon Fef iv fDVPr 
xxvi. 206), also in PL viii. 818; Aumst Dp 43 FW 
council see PL viiL 816 ; Hefele, CouncluTEr^ftt.t iSo. 
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wth him in restoring unity (Euseb. VO ii. 64- 
72). As this failed, Constantine, on the advice of 
Hosius (Sulpic. Severus, Chron. ii. 40, 5 ed. Halm in 
GSEL i.), summoned a Council which met at 
Nica^ (19th June-25th Aug. 325). The ‘ecu- 
menical ’ {olKov/iivv, i.e. ‘ of the Empire,’ cf. Lk2* and 
GIL, passim) character of the Council — about 10 
bishops from the West, and 308 from the East 
(Athanasius, ad Afros, 2; cf. Soc. HE i. 9) — and 
its importance alike mark the beginning of a new 
era for Christianity. Its controversies do not 
concern us ; but for our present purpose it should 
be noted that the influence of Constantine for peace 
was considerable (Theod. HE i. 11), that the 
Council was summoned in his name (Euseb. VG iii. 
6), that Constantine presided at the opening (ib. 
iii. 10 ff.) and addressed it at its close (ib, iii. 21), 
and that he communicated its decision to the 
Church of Alexandria (Soc. HE i. 9). But in 328 
there was a change of policy. Whether o-wing to 
the influence of his sister Constantia, the widow 
of Licinian, who had herself been influenced by 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, or because Constantine 
was now more in touch with the speculative East 
than in his earlier years, he sought a less stringent 
enforcement of Nicene doctrine. The Arianizing 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, who had been banished at 
the close of the Council, now reappeared and gained 
the Emperor’s ear. The result was seen in the 
d^osition of Athanasius (cf. vol. ii. p. 169, or 
W. Bright in DOB i. 186) by the Council of Tyre 

(335) , his banishment by Constantine (336) to 
Trfeves, the rehabilitation of Arius by Constantine 
(Soc. HE i. 26), and the order that ho should be 
received back into fellowship at Constantinople 

(336) . The death of Constantine left the Anan 
trouble to his successors, under whom Arianism 
became still more identified with Court circles. 

We may point out that Constantine’s whole 
poliCT as regards heresy and unity fastened upon 
the Church for sixteen hundred years a policy of 
intolerance. The result was soon seen in the case 
of Priscillian (see Peiscillianism). 

(c) Endoioments. — The supposed ‘Donation of 
Constantine,’ all-important historically as this 
falsehood proved, need not detain us. It carried 
■with it the story of Constantine’s leprosy, and 
baptism by Sylvester at Home. 

The story will be found in PL viii. 667-578. Its date was pro- 
bably the 8th century. In 1229 two men who ventured to doubt 
its genuineness were burnt at Strassburg, and os late as 1633 it 
was deemed heresy to dispute it (Lea, Inquisition in Middle 
Ages, 1888, iii. 668 n.). Its overthrow by L. Valia (in Donat. 
Const. Declam, in Brown, Fasdc. Rerum Expetena. [1090] i. 
132) was one of the Qrst results of the Benaissance. 

The benefactions of Constantine were, however, 
considerable. Por instance, he sent Ctecilian, 
bishop of Carthage, 3000 folios (<poWeh), or purses, 
i.e. nearly £18,000 (Euseb. HE x. 6 ; cf. VC iv. 28). 
Great sums were also spent on the building of 
churches (Euseb. HE x. 2. 3. 4), especially at Jeru- 
salem (Holy Sepulchre [Euseb. VG iii. 34-40]), 
Bethlehem [ib. 43), Nicomedia [ib. 50), and Home. 
Of his benefactions to the great basilicas at Borne 
we possess a list that seems authentic (PA viii. 
803 n,), though many of the gifts mentioned are 
later accumulations (Duchesne, Lib. Pont. i. Introd. 
p. 152). Of great importance from another stand- 
point is his order of nfty copies of the Scriptures 
‘ legibly described and of a portable size ’ (Euseb. 
VCiv. 36). 

V. Influence of Constantine’s establishment of 
Christianity upon legislation. — ^The following are 
the most important evidences of the growth, during 
the reign or Constantine, of specifically Christian 
laws or of the influence of Christian sentiment. 

i. Morals. — (a) Slaves. — There was no aboli- 
tion of slavery ; this was not a burning question 
in the Early Church. But slaves condomned to 


games or te the mines must not be branded in the 
face, ‘which is fashioned in the likeness of the 
Divine beauty’ [Cod. Th. ix. 40. 2, ^larch 316; 
PL viii. 119). In dividing estates, families of 
slaves must not be separated [Cod. Th. ii. 25, in 
334 ; PL viii. 376). Masters must not kill or 
wantonly torture their slaves [Cod. Th. Lx. 12, 
chs. 1, 2 in 319 and 326 ; God. Just. ix. 14 ; PL 
viii. 161). But the wording of this last law left 
many loopholes of escape, while fugitive slaves 
must not only be given up [Cod. Just. vi. 1. 4, in 
317 ; PL viii. 150), but could be examined by 
torture (Cod. Just. vi. 1. 4. 6, in 317 and 333) or 
deprived of a foot [ib. vi. 1. 3, undated). The 
abolition of crucifixion (Soz. HE i. 8) and the 
breaking of legs (Aur. Victor, Cces. 41) would 
chiefly apply to slaves. But the illegality of 
Christians being held as slaves by Jews (Euseb. 
VC iv. 27 ; Cod. Th. xvi. 9. 1, 2, 4, xvi. 8. 6 ; cf. 
Cod. Just. i. 10) witnessed rather to the growing 
hatred of the Jews (cf. Cod. Th. xvi. 8. 1 ; Cod. 
Just. i. 9. 3 ; PL viii. 130, in Oct. 316). 

(b) Gladiators. — Gladiatorial shows were pro- 
hibited in 325 [Cod. Th. xv. 12. 1 ; PL viii. 293 ; 
Cod. Just. xi. 44; cf. Euseb. VG iv. 25; Soc. HE 
i. 18), though the law was certainly not enforced 
in Italy. That at Constantinople there were never 
any gladiatorial shows may he ascribed to the 
influence of Christianity, when we remember Con- 
stantine’s bloody slaughters at Trhves in his early 
life (Eumen. Paneg. 12). 

(c) Adultery, etc. — (1) Concubinage was dis- 
allowed for married men [Cod. Just. v. 26 in 326 ; 
cf. Digest, i. 25. 7). (2) Kape, etc., was to be 
severely punished, the woman, even if not a con- 
senting party, by disinheritance; abetters, if 
slaves, by burning, if freemen, by banishment 
(Cod. Th. ix. 23. 1 ; PA viii. 195-198, in April 320). 

(d) Children, debtors, etc.— (1) Poor parents were 

forbidden to kill their infant children, the care of 
whom was henceforth to be an Imperial charge 
[Cod. Th. xi. 27. 1, 2 ; for Italy first in 316 [PA viii. 
121], then for Africa and other provinces |in 322 
[PA viii. 236]). The Christian sentiment of this 
law (cf. Lactant. Instit. vi. 20) is more obvious 
than its correct political economy. Exposure of 
children was not forbidden until 374 [Cod. Just. 
viii. 51. 2, ix. 16. 7). The growing poverty of the 
Empire alone was responsible for Constantine’s 
allowing the sale of infant children by poor people 
[Cod. Tn. V. 8. 1 ; v. 7. 1, in 329 and 331 ; of. (fod. 
Just. iv. 43)— a practice forbidden in 294 by Dio- 
cletian [Cod. Just. I.C.). (2) Illegitimate children 
were legitimized by after-wedlock in the case of 
free-born women [Cod. Just. v. 27. 1, 6, in 336; 
cf. PL viii. 387-389). (3) Debtors must not be 

scourged, or, except in special cases, imprisoned 
[Cod. Th. xi. 7. 3, in Feb. 320 ; PL viii. 189). 
Prisoners were not to be confined without air and 
light, or with ‘chains that cleave to their bones,’ 
or to be imprisoned before trial [God. Th. ix. 3. 1, 
2 ; Cod. Just. ix. 4. 1, 2, in 320 and 326 ; PL viii. 
199, 299). 

ii, CLERGY AED CHRISTIAN WORSHIP.— (a) 
The ‘Catholic’ clergy were freed from the dis- 
charge of civil duties [Cod. Th. xvi. 1, 2, in Nov. 
313, Oct. 319; PA viii, 102, 180), but in July 320 
the abuse of this led to ite restriction (PA viii. 
200), as was also the case in June 326 [Cod. Th. 
xvi. 2, 6 ; PA viii. 314). (6) Exception was made 
to the lex Pavia Poppcea against celibacy in 
favour of the mergy, thus allowing them to in- 
herit [Cod. Th. xvL 2. 4). (c) Public works and 
the sitting of the courts were forbidden on Sundays, 
‘dies solis’ [Cod. Th. ii. 8. 1 ; Cod. Just, lu, 12. 2, 
in July 321 ; PA \-iii. 224 ; note the balanced ‘ dies 
solis,’ which would suitMithraism also), (d) ^^anu- 
missions were permitted to be solemnly made in 
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chiirches as well as in temples {Cod. Th. xvi. 2. 4, 
iv. 7. 1 ; God. Just. i. 13. 1, 2, in 316 and Ap. 321 ; 
PL viiL 214 f.). As these manumissions were 
made on Sundays, and especially at Easter, Chris- 
tianity became associated in the public mind ■with 
the release of slaves. 

iii. Pagan WORSBIP and rites.— { a) Prohibi- 
tion of pagan sacrifices in general (Euseb. VC ii. 
44, 45, iv. 23, 25). 

^at there was such a law may be inferred from Cod. Th. xvi. 
10.2, ‘law of our divine Father,’ but it was certainly not carried 
out in the West, where the progress of Christianity was hut 
slow (S. Dill, Roman Societ]/ in the Last Century of the W. 
Empire, 1898, vol. i. ch. L ; of. A. Beugnot, Bist. de la destruc- 
tion du paganisme [Paris, 1836], L 106 ff.). Moreover, Con- 
stantine more than once proclaimed liberty to the pagans to 
enjoy their temples (Euseb. VC li. 66, 60 : Constant. Oraf. ad 
Sanct. Coet. 11 ; cf. Libanius [e. 384], Orat. pro Templia [ed. 
Foerster], iii. xxx ; Symmaohus, Ep. x. 4). The question is well 
discussed in de Broglie (op. cit. i, 44&-4&1). Beugnot (op, cil. 
i, 100) takes the prohibition to refer to nocturnal and private 
sacrifices only. 

(6) The re-enactment, Feb. and May 319, of the 
law of Tiberius against dmnation {God. Th. ix. 16. 
1, 2; PL viii. 155, 162). In Dec. 319 the con- 
sultation of haruspices was allowed when public 
buildings were struck by lightning {Cod. Th. xvi. 
10. 1 ; PL viii. 202). 

LiTERATOiiE. — (a) Sources. — ^The estimate we form of Con- 
stantine depends chiefiy upon the value we attach to the 
conflicting authorities. Some of the Latin sources may con- 
venientlyhe read in Migne, Pi viii., ‘Opera Constantinih hut, 
as this is both incomplete and uncritical, and contains much 
that is false, it should be used with car^ especially as regards 
Constantine’s correspondence. For the Life of Constantine we 
gain most from the following : The Panegyrists, inflated Gallic 
orations delivered on state occasions, but with a valuable 
residuum of fact. Two, delivered in 307 and 313, are of un- 
known authorship, three are probably by Eumenius (297, 310, 
811), and one by Nazarius (321) ; in Migne, PL viii. 681 B., or, 
better, A. Bahren’s XII Panegyrici Lat. (1874), to which 
edition references have been made by number and chapter. 
Another work of special pleading, though from a different 
standpoint, is the de Mortxbus Persecutorum (beat ed. by S. 
Brandt, in CSEL xxvii. [1897]). This work, ascribed in the MS 
to an unknown L. Oacilius, was attributed before the close of 
the 4th cent., e.g. by Jerome in 393 (de Vir. Illust. 80), to L. 
Otecillus Firmianus Lactantiue. The genuineness of this ascrip- 
tion has been assailed by his editor, S. Brandt (SITA IF cxxv. 
[1892]), and justified Iw Bury (Gibbon, il. 631-532). The date is 
probably about 816. Of the works of Eusebius of Ciesarea, the 
BE, published early in 326, is of great value, but the Vita 
C(msfanfini(FC)infourbook8,writtenbetween 837 and 340, isa 
pious eulogy (see Socrates, EE 1. 1) rather than serious history 
(best ed. of Eusebius by Heinichen [1868-70] ; good Eng. tr. 
by McGiffert and Eiohardson [New York, 1890]). Of con- 
temporary non-Christian writers we may mention Constantine's 
secretary Eutropius, Rreviarium ab urbe condita (ed. F. Buehl, 
1887, or H. Droysen in IIGB ii. [1878]). A most valuable source 
is the anonymous fragnient first printed by H. Valois, hence 
called Anonymus Valesii (best ed. by Mommsen in Chronica 
Minora, MGE [1892] i. 7-11). As the clerical passages in it 
have been shown by Mommsen (op. cit. pref. p. 6) to be inter- 
polations from Orosius, it wai probably written before the 
establishment of Christianity. The valuable contemporary 
pagan history of Praxagoras is known to us only in a brief 
summary of Photius (in 0. Muller, FBG iv. 2 [Paris, 1851]). 

Of later writers we may single out Eunapius of Sardis (347- 
414). His Eistory (ed. O. Muller, ib. iv. 7-66) was one of the 
main sources of the anti-Christian Zoshnus, whose Eistory (ed. 
L. Mendelssohn, 1887) was written towards the close of the 6th 
cent., and is of great value in spite of its bias. The Oration on 
Constantine of Julian the Apostate (ed. F. C. Hertlein, 1876-76) 
is always of value for what it concedes. Ammianus Marcellinus 
[b. 330) in his great work Res Oestce (ed. V. Gardthausen, 1874, 
Eng. tr. Ph. Holland, 1609), though a pagan, treats Christianity 
without bitterness. Another Important source is the Chronicon 
Paschale (ed. T. Mommsen in MGE i. [1892] 199ff.). Of the 
Christian historians, Socrates (EE) and Sozomen (EE), who 
both wrote about 440, add little to Eusebius, while the later 
Greek chroniclers may safely be neglected. For Constantine 
and the Donatists see supra IV. b. (1), p. 79. 

The Laws of Constantine, an important source, must be 
studied in the Codes of Theodosius and Justinian, especially 
the former. As the Code of Theodosius is very bullr-' (ed. 
Godfrey, with valuable commentaries, 6 vols., Leipzig, 1736-46 ; 
also ed. Hiinel, Bonn, 1842), the student may content himself 
with the chronological excerpts in Migne, PL viii. 92-400. For 
the Code of Justinian reference should be made to the ed. of 
P. Krueger (Berlin, 1877). Almost as important as the written 
sources is the evidence of Constantine’s coins and medals. 
The value of these has been well brought out by Schiller (op. 
cit. infra). For further study reference may be made to the 
well-known works of H. Cohen, Descr. hist, des monnaies 
frapplcs sous Vempire romain (Paris, 1863) ; J. Eckhel, Doct. 
Num. Vet. vol, viii. (Vienna, 1797). Garrucci's Nximisrnatica 
voi.. IV. — 6 


Constantiniana (Borne, 1856) does not seem to bo in the Brit, 
Mns. (1910), but is partly translated in C. W. King, Early 
Christian Numismatics (Lend. 1873). M. Madden’s ‘Chris- 
tian Emblems on the (joins of Constantine the Great ’ [in the 
Numismatic Chronicle, London, 1877-78) is of great value. 

(6) Recent writers. — Constantine nas been treated with 
great fullness in all Church Histories and Dictionari ei (the art. 
by J. Wordsworth in Smith’s DCB is of opeoial value), and in 
numerous monographs. (For a good list of these up to 1890 
see Eichardson’s Introd. in .Schafl, Ante-Nicene Library, 
‘ Eusebius,’ pp. 465-465.) The following works are essential 
for the general history : E. Gibbon, ed. J. B. Buiy (1896 ; new 
edition, 1910 ff.), with valuable notes and appendixes; and 
H. Schiller, Gesch. d. rSm. Kaiserzeit, 2 vole. (Gotha, 1887). 
Of special monographs mentioned in this study the following 
may be singled out : J. Burckhardt, Die Zeit Constantin’s des 
Grossen (Base), 1853; 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1880); O. Seeck, Gesch. 
des Untergangs der antiken Welt, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1896-1901) ; 
V. Schultze, Gesch. d. Untergangs d. gr.-rSm. Eeidentums, 

2 vols. (Jena, 1887-92). Of older works, the conservative 
J. V. A. de Broglie, L’Eglise et Vempire rom. au ive siicle, 

3 vols. (Paris, 1856), A. P. Stanley, Eastern Church’^ (1876 ; 
brilliant portrait of Constantine), and G. Boissier's La Fin du 
paganisme, 2 vols. (Paris, 1891), should not be overlooked. 

H. B. WOBKMAN. 

CONSUMPTION (Economic).— Since The 
Wealth of Nations gave the consumer rather than 
the producer or the merchant the first right to 
consideration, questions relating to consumption 
have always been prominent in Economics, though, 
especially in English hooks, they have not been 
formed into a separate branch of doctrine. It was 
thought that general questions about desire and 
utility were matter for Ethics, and should have a 
place in the preface, hut not in the body, of Econ- 
omics. This is stiU a common •view, even when it 
is held that ‘a true theory of consumption is the 
keystone of political economy ’ (Keynes, Sctwe and 
Method ofPolit. .Been., Lond. 1891, p. 107). And the 
special or more practical questions of consumption 
are then taken up under the familiar heads of 
production {q.v.), distribution {q.v.), and public 
finance or policy. The place which the general 
doctrine of consumption is now likely to hold is 
due to a better systematisdng of the matter of 
Economics — as a science rather than into a series of 
co-ordinate divisions. The theory of value is made 
the centre, and from it come two questions, viz. the 
conditions of demand and the conditions of supply. 
The question of demand is that of consumption. 

Its topic is utUity, and its cardinal notion the 
Law of Diminishing Utility. An object or service 
has utility so far as it satisfies a desire. When 
bought it is bought for its utility ; when consumed 
it is only the utility that is destroyed ; when pro- 
duced it is utility that is given to it. 

The Law of Diminishing Utility is : other things 
being ec^ual, there is always a point beyond which 
the utility of a commodity diminishes for every 
additional quantity of it that one possesses, ft 
might he called the Law of Diminishing Desire. 
Its basis is the familiar fact that as a desire 
becomes satisfied it becomes exhausted for the 
time being. This is true not merely of appetites, 
but of higher desires whose satisfaction begets 
others. And it is true for indirect consumption 
(when commodities are used as means of produc- 
tion) as well as for direct consumption (when they 
directly satisfy a desire). Simple though the law 
is, it has (1) an important theoretical use, and (2) 
stiU more important practical applications. 

I. Theoretically it accounts for the price which 
a buyer is willing to pay — {a) for different quanti- 
ties of the same goods, and (5) for different goods, 
and so it accounts (c) for the prices that have to he 
paid in any market. 

{a) The first case is directly contemplated in the 
law, and is best illustrated in the price that one 
is -v^ling to pay for any necessary commodity. 
Necessaries have the greatest utility because they 
are necessary, and in the pinch of famine they 
command the highest prices. But beyond a certain 
quantity they are not necessary, and then their 
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utility is limited by the simple desire of consuming 
them. As this desire becomes satisfied, the 
pleasure in consuming diminishes, and mth it 
the utility of the commodity, till it vanishes alto- 
gether, because the desire is satisfied. 

(6) Similar considerations are ^parent when we 
ask what we are willing to pay for difierent com- 
modities._ It depends, of coarse, on our desires. 
But the interest of the question is that these are 
in competition, since we cannot satisfy them all 
even if we had the means; and the special 
economic interest of the question is that our means 
are limited. It is the question how a given income 
is spent. And in terms of the general law we 
have these two answers : (1) every one seeks to 
secure the greatest Total Utility from his income, 
and (2) he does this by looking to the Marginal 
Utility of his various purchases in order to make 
it equal in them all. The first statement is obvious, 
but the second needs explaining. By marginal 
utility is meant the utility of any commodity, or 
quantity of it, that a buyer is just ■willing to take 
at a certain price. His debate ■with himself is 
always whether he could do better Avith his 
shilling now or in the future ; and, if he buys and 
regrets, it is always because he might have had a 
greater utility for his shilling if he had bought 
something else Avith it, or if he had kept it. To 
spend Avell is not to buy the same degree of utility 
Avith every shilling, for infinite or necessary utilities 
are usually cheap. The difference betAveen the 
price for Avhich one gets them, and the price that 
one Avould be Avilling to pay for them, is called 
t&e Consumer’s Surplus. 

These notions of surplus utility, total utility, 
and marginal utility are most clearly presented m 
diagram. For every commodity there can be draAvn 
a curve representing all three. The shape of the 
curve is different for different commodities and 
for different consumers ; but in accordance with 



the general law of diminishing utility it shows_ in 
all cases a more or less regular fall in utility with 
every addition to the quantity bought. Annexed 
is the general curve for any necessary commodity. 
On O A are marked the units of quantity bought, 
and so of the price paid ; and the diminishing areas 
draAvn on them represent the diminishing utUities, 
the first being infinite, representing the infinite 
utility of that unit. The areas having equal bases, 
their difference may be represented by their height, 
and a curve drawn as in the figure. If a consumer 
buys 7 units, the marginal utility is that of the 


last portion, and he makes this his marginal pur- 
chase, because for the same unit of money he 
expects a meater utility of spending it on some- 
thing else than on an eighth unit of this commodity. 
The total utility is represented by the total area 
of the figure, and the surplus utility by the area 
AY y a. Taking all his purchases into account, it 
is clear that he Avill hai-e nothing to regret (except, 
of course, the nature of his desires) if his marginal 
purchases have all an equal degree of utility. For 
he will thus have the greatest total utility from 
his income. 

(c) A commodity has a different marginal utility 
for different consumers, the difference being due 
to the difference in their incomes and their desires. 
Hence with every price at Avhich a commodity is 
offered there corresponds a certain demand ; and, 
in general, the greater the price the less the 
demand, and the less the price the greater the 
demand. It is in expectation of a simcient de- 
mand at a profitable price that commodities are 
produced, and it is on the correctness of his expecta- 
tions, and not on the cost of production, that a 
producer relies for his price and profit. This is 
the essential consideration in the familiar laAV of 
supply and demand which accounts for all values 
that are fixed by competition (g.v.). 

2. As the ultimate aim of economic effort is to 
consume what is produced, the practical questions 
regarding consumption may run into great detail ; 
and their answers easily run to one-sidedness it 
the questions are not systematic. This is seen 
in the conflict of pop'ular- opinions about the 
spending of the rich. It Avoujd be hard to say 
whether people approve more of the rich man who 
spends much, and so spreads his Avealth, or of the 
rich man who spends little, and appears, there- 
fore, not to give work to others, .^d Avhatever 
may be thought of the spendthrift, the miser, and 
the philanthropist as individuals, there is great 
diversity of opinion about the first two, and some 
about the philanthropist, as members of the body 
economic. And not all professional economists 
appear to have reconciled the truth in the two 
opposite statements that ‘ demand for commodities 
is not demand for labour,’ and that ‘ Avant of work 
is due to under-consumption.’ 

The aim of economic organization and effort is, 
under conditions, to produce the greatest total 
utility ; and, if we ask hoAV economic progress is 
to be estimated, Ave ask the conditions on Avhich 
this total utility depends. First it depends on the 
quantity and quality of wealth produced, and so 
on the full and the most efficient use of the labour 
and the natural and acquired resources of a country. 
And in looking at the economic progress of a 
coimtry we are apt to look no further than at the 
amount and quality of Avealth that is thus pro- 
duced, and at its distribution Avith a view jx) 
further production. But the amount of utility in 
wealth depends on the intensity and variety of the 
desires for Avhose satisfaction the Avealth is con- 
sumed. This is the head under which all practical 
questions of consumption find their place. It is 
conveniently dmded into tAVO by considering, first, 
the satisfaction of desires that all seek to satisfy, 
and then the satisfaction of other desires. Begard- 
ing the former, it is apparent that the total utility 
from a country’s produce is greater Avhen the 
margin at Avhich the very poor cease_ to purchase 
is extended, and the margin of others is contracted 
so OS to exclude w’aste and gluttoi^. A country 
of great houses and vile hovels is so far not making 
so much of its Avealth as one Avhere the houses are 
less great and the hovels less Arile. 

But it is Avhen we turn from more_ or less neces- 
sary desires that we see the complexity of the ques- 
tion that may be organized from the point of view 
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of consumption. It is here that there is the nearest 
connexion between Economics and Ethics. The 
moral ideal is that of complete living, and requires 
a character having variety and depth of interests or 
desires, quite as much as one having these in unity 
or system, and so in harmony. In economic pro- 
gress there must be this variety and depth if the 
utility of wealth is to grow with its increase ; and 
an obvious point is that many desires — most of the 
higher desires, intellectual, sesthetic, and social — 
are very little destructive of utility. The cost of 
creating them, e.g. by education, is greater than 
the cost of gratifying them, and is therefore much 
the more important consideration. The most de- 
structive desires need no learning. 

It is also obvious from the nature of consumption 
that no comment on an economic system can be 
more severe than that it makes, or even lets, the 
poor grow poorer while the rich grow richer. The 
comment is often made, but it is made mainly on 
the erroneous OTOund that the gain of one must 
always be the loss of another. It has not been 
true in fact of our present economic system 
(see Distkibutiok) ; still the comment might 
wth advantage be more absurd on the face of it. 
From the same point of view it would be a very 
adverse comment on the proOTess of invention if it 
could still be said that the labourer has not been 
spared any of the severity and exhaustion of 
muscular work that he had before the revolution 
in industry. For nothing tells more against a 
wealth of life. But, on the contrary, the saving in 
mere hardness of toil has been one of the best 


fruits of invention (see PRODUCTION). 

While there is ground for charging defects in 
consumption not to thriftlessness merely, but to 
the bad distribution of wealth and the struggle to 
have rather than to enjoy, there is a source that 
is at least as serious. So long as individual wealth 
is devoted to the service of a few desires, its in- 


crease must be consumed with dimmishing utility. 
Luxury is for the' most part such a spending, both 
when it is for self-indulgence and when it is for 
ostentation (see LuxuRir). But the evil is not so 
much in the presence of luxury as in the absence 
of the desire for better things. The pursuit of 
wealth has been far more eager than the pur- 
suit of desires wherewith to give it the fullest 
utility. There is not yet any general belief that 
they can_ become so absorbing as those that need 
no learning. The common view of education is 
much more concerned ivith giving power to acquire 
than power to enjoy; and we are all children 
enough to enjoy no property of a thing so much as 
that it is our oivn. Such reflexions do not point 
to a want of progress but to the long way to go, 
and to the fundamental way in which economic 
depends on moral progress. 

The statistics of consumption that have most 
practical interest are concerned with the expendi- 
ture of small incomes. There are two methods of 


collecting them. One, the ‘intensive’ method, 
makes a minute study of individual families and 
their mode of life. It is most completely repre- 
sented in the work of Le Play (1806-1882) and his 
school. Examples of it— though not so minute — 
are to be found in Booth, Xzye and Labour of the 
People in London (1889-97) ; Bowntree, Poverty 
(1901) ; and in Family Budgets (1896), collected by 
members of the Economic Club. The other, the 


‘ extensive ’ method, looks rather to the quantity 
of its facts. Its chief expositor was Ernst Engel 
(1821-1896), who formulated a law, usually called 
Engel’s Law, of which the main part is that as 
income rises the proportion of it spent oh food 
diminishes. And later statistics from various 


countries give a general support to his view that 
this proportion may be used as a comparative 


measure of well-being, viz. the higher the pro- 
portion of earnings spent on food, the poorer a 
community, and any class in a community. An 
excellent example of the method is to be found 
in the U.S. Bulletin for 1903 of the Bureau of 
Labour. ‘The figures of income and expendi- 
ture furnished in detail by 2567 families in 33 
States, representing the leading industrial centres 
of the country, comprise the material for the 
detailed study of the cost of living. Certain 
data which do not enter so much into detail were 
collected in regard to the cost of living in 25,440 
families.’ For the United Kingdom the Board of 
Trade carried out an inquiry, and published an 
interesting memorandum on it in its Second 
Series of Memoranda with reference to British and 
Foreign Trade (1904), and within the last few 
years it has published extensive Eeports on the 
Cost of Living of the Working Classes in the 
principal towns of the United Kingdom (1908), of 
Germany (1908), of France (1909), and of Belgium 
(1910). The German Imperial Statistical Office 
published in 1909 a report on the cost of living of 
892 families with a small income. A full account 
of it will be found in the U.S. Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Labour, May 1910. 

Litebattiee. — A general treatment of the etatistics of con- 
sumption is given in R. Mayo-Sroith, Statistics and Economics 
(=pt. ii. of Science of Statistics), Lond. 1899, with a biblio- 
CTaphical note on p. 19 ; and a fuller treatment and note are 
to be found In art. ‘Konsumtionsbudget’ in J. Conrad's 
Bandworterbtich der Staatswissenschaften^, Jena, 1900. There 
is a ‘Bibliography of Studies on the Cost of Living’ in the 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour, May 1910. 

W. Mitchell. 

CONTEMPT. — This word is used either (a) in 
the subjective sense of the act of despising, or 
(5) objectively of the condition of being despised. 
In illustration of (a), Murray (OED, s.v.) quotes 
from Marbeck’s Book of Notes (1581.) the following 
passage: ‘Contempt consisteth chiefelie in three 
things ; for either wee contemne onelie in minde 
... or lastlie when we adde words or deedes, 
which have ignominie or contumelie ioined ivith 
them.’ One of the most famUiar usages of the 
word is in the technical expression ‘contempt of 
court,’ as referring to any failure to recognize or 
obey the ruler of a court of justice or other legal 
authority. In the passive sense (5), the expressmn 
‘ bring into contempt ’ may be adduced ; more 
rare is the use of ‘a contempt’ as equivalent to 
‘ an object of contempt ’ (Gn 38^’ AVm). 

I. Terminology.— In the primitive ages the 
superiority of the physically strong over the 
physically weak was accompanied by a feeling 
of scorn, which readily reflected itself in speech. 
The defeat of a foe, or the successful outwitting 
of inferior skill or cleverness by force of arms or 
cunning, tended to create a vocabulary of con- 
tempt (see art. Boasting for similar phenomena). 
The word SeCKos (‘coward’) in Homer came to 
mean ‘worthless’ and ‘insignificant’ (cf. the 
apostrophe S. 5siK4, ‘poor creature’). All’ lan- 
guages exhibit the inter jectional forms of con- 
tempt. _ Sometimes the same monosyllabic ex- 
clamation is used to express other emotions, so 
that its exact force can be determined only by the 
context (cf. ‘ tush 1 ’ ‘pish 1 ’ ‘pshaw 1 ’ or Lat. phy 
OTphu). There are also dissyllabio words such as 
atat (or attat) in Latin, oii (Mk 15=9, of derisive 
ioy or horror), ‘ avaunt ! ’ and the like. Then we 
have phrases like 4s Kopasas of Greek comedy, and 
I in malam crucem of Plautus and Terence These 
suggest obvious analogies in English and other 
Ianguages._ Ai-gumentative scorn expresses itself 
in the Latin use of scilicet, ironical or contemptu- 
ous assertion of what is obviously false (cf. nisi 
vero). More obvious still, as exhibiting the feeling 
of scorn or disgust, is the opprobrious apostrophe 
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common to all languages (cf. career, crux, pati- 
bulum, paxi [Mt 6 “], fiwpi [i 6 .], ‘ dog,’ ‘ cur,’ 
‘ cullion * [Shakespeare, Taming of Shrew, rv. ii. 
20], ‘ geek and gull ’ {Twelfth Night, v. i. 351], 
‘ John-a-dreams ’ \Hamlet, II. ii. 595], ‘ zed ’ \Lear, 
n. ii. 69, a term of contempt, because last letter in 
the alphabet], et hoc genus omne). ‘ The Philistine 
said to David, Am I a dog, that thou comest to 
me TOth staves? ’ (1 S 17“) ; cf. ‘ After whom dost 
thou pursue ? after a dead dog, after a flea ? ’ (I S 
0414 ). ^ t fpjjg Eastern street dog is a type of all 
that is cowardly, lazy, filthy, treacherous, and 
contemptible ’ (HDB, s.v. ‘ Dog’). 

Both in the Heb. of the OT and in the Greek 
of the NT the verbal forms expressing various 
degrees of scorn, derision, or disparagement are 
remarkably rich. In the OT we find na and fit? 
[original meaning dub.] ; dijd with the root idea of 
rejection ; where the idea of scorn is connected 
with the mimicry of a foreigner’s speech ; and 
pop, ‘smile.’ In the NT we have drifidti^, dOerda, 
i^ovOevia, Karaippovico, Tepuppoviu, dXiytapiu, and the 
expressive iKp.vKrnp^t<>> (Lk 16'^ 23^’= ‘turn up the 
nose at’). The mimetic or descriptive verb is as 
conspicuous in exhibiting the feeling of disgust as 
in other cases (cf. ‘ strut,’ ‘ swagger ’) ; and the 
word iKpoiKTnpl^b} recalls Shakespeare’s ‘ I will bite 
my thumb at them ’ [Borneo and Juliet, i. i. 48 f., 
a contemptuous action for beginning a quarrel) ; 
‘to give ner the avaunt,’ i.e. to send her away 
contemptuously [Henry VIII. II. iii. 10) ; or Pistol's 
expression [£ Hen. IV. V. iii. 124), ‘ Fig me, like 
the bragging Spaniard’ (thumb thrust between 
first and second fingers as a mark of contempt and 
insult). The word ifnrahenj^ (2P 3’, Jude*®; in 
2 P 3® ifiTraiyyovh is also found) suggests rather 
more obviously external act or gesture than Kara- 
(ppovrprfis (Ac 13^*). It may be noted in passing 
that contempt takes in literature the form of 
satire, in art that of caricature (see art. ‘ Satire ’ 
in BBr® and ‘ Caricature ’ in BBr*®). 

From Lucilius down to the present day scorn is 
an ingredient of satire. ‘ Facit indignatio versum,’ 
said J^uvenal [Sat. i. 79) ; and it was a Avholesome 
loathing of decadent morals that in^ired'sneh a 
satire as the Sixth, his ‘ Legend of Bad Women ’ 
(MackaU). The contempt of satire is fierce and 
bitter ; but it can also be genial, as in Don Quixote, 
where the follies of medimval chivalry are held up 
to derision. There is a similar distmetion in the 
art of the caricaturist. 

2 . Psychology, — The psychological analysis of 
contempt has not often been attempted. It obvi- 
ously belongs to the category of what Wundt 
calls the objective emotions [Outlines of Psycho- 
logy, ed. 1908, p. 197), and is generally to be 
classified as a species of anger, finding a place in 
what the same writer distinguishes as the ‘ex- 
citement-depression ’ series of emotions, or in what 
Boyce prefers to call ‘the restlessness and qui- 
escence’ series [Outlines of Psychology, 1903, p. 
178). Macdougall, in his Introduction to Social 
Psychology, draws a distinction between scorn 
ns a binary compound of anger and disgust, or a 
tertiary compound, if positive self-feeling is added 
to these, and contempt, ivhich he regards as ‘a 
binary compound of disgust and positive self- 
feeling, differing from scorn in the absence of the 
element of anger.’ In ordinary usage, however, 
scorn [q.v.) and contempt are used interchange- 
ably ; and, while some kinds of contempt are 
notably free from anger and suggest serene self- 
esteem, c.g. the attitude of the educated towards 
the illiterate, there are other forms in which one 
may detect the element of indignation, e.g. the 
loathing which a noble mind feels towards a cruel 
or ignoble deed. In Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, j 
in. 1 . 157 f., Olivia remarks : I 


‘ O, what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
In the contempt and anger of his lip ! ’ 

where obviously contempt is regarded as of close 
kinship with anger. 

Disgust, aversion, and shrinking from an object 
are undoubtedly marked features of contempt; 
sometimes this is accompanied by facial and other 
physical reaction, sometimes it is merely intel- 
lectual, as when Horace remarks ; ‘ Odi profanum 
vulgus et arceo ’ [Od. m. i. 1). While, then, we can 
distinguish the main elements which make up 
the emotion of contempt, its quality is capable 
of multitudinons subtle gradations and internal 
shadings, corresponding with the objects and 
situations which call it forth. 

3 . Ethics,— (1) In the OT.*— Contempt, as an 
emotion which, like anger, finds expression in 
word and deed, or as part of a mental condition, 
naturally passes into the sphere of ethical judg- 
ment. It IS an element in the character of the 
Psalmist’s God, as when he says, ' The Lord shall 
have them in derision’ (Ps 2*, referring to the 
rebellion of His disaffected subjects ; so of the 
heathen, Ps 69®). In both passages the conception 
of contempt is associated with laughter. Such 
grapliic anthropomorphism is not obsolete; e.g. 
B. Bro^vning’s lines, 

' . . . Happy that I can 
Be crossed and thwarted as a man. 

Not left in Qod’s contempt apart . . 

[Easter-Dav, xxxlU.), 

where a failure of ideal is associated tvith the sense 
of Divine rejection and wrath. The monotheistic 
contempt for idol-making and idolatry (cf. Is 40*'*-) 
in prophetic literature is an expression of the 
belief in God’s unique and unapproachable right- 
eousness. In the OT, especially in the Wisdom 
literature, the ‘scomer,’ or contemptuous man, 
(p^) is a familiar figure. He not only does evil, 
but scoffs at the good (Ps P), seeks wisdom and 
finds it not (Pr 14®), dislikes reproof (15*®), is an 
abomination (24®), and is punished (21**, Is 29“). 
The ‘scomer,’ in fact, belongs to the class ‘fool,’ 
which is so conspicuous in the teaching of Pro- 
verbs : the fool despises wisdom (Pr I*), his neigh- 
bour (14®*), and the duty of obedience to parents 
(30**). Esau’s despising of his birthright (Gn 25®*) 
was the indication of ‘profanity’ (He 12*®) or 
spiritual apathy, in the same way that Israel’s 
contempt for Jahweh’s statutes and judgments 
(Lv 26*®' *®, Ezk 20*®' *®' ®*, Am 2*) or for ‘ the word 
of the Holy One ’ (Is 5®*) was the sign of an evil 
heart. Objectively, national failure brings a 
nemesis of derision (Jer 48®®*'®®), or such derision 
may be an element of persecution (20®, La 3**). 

( 2 ) In the NT. — We have already cited the 
passage (Mt 5®®) where Jesus deals 'ivith the con- 
temptuous terms ‘ Baca ' and ‘ Thou fool,’ _ and 
condemns them on the ground that they indicate 
a defective disposition of the heart and are there- 
fore to be judged under the new law before the 
same tribunals and punished by the same penalties 
as were offences, like homicide, under the old dis- 
pensation. Thus, our Lord’s treatment of con- 
tempt is in harmony with the principles of His 
general ethical teaching. Moreover, so far as 
contempt was an anti-social sentiment and op- 
posed to the recognition of the claims of a common 
humanity, the law of compassion,^ and the sense 
of the infinite dignity of the individual soul, it 
was to be sternly repressed. ‘ Take heed that ye 
despise not one of these little ones ’ (18*®), i.e. the 
humble and helpless of humanity. The idea of 
scornful rejection of the truth is contained in the 
warning, ‘ He that rejecteth [deeruv) you rejcctcth 
me ’ (Lk 10*®). Jesus thought of the Pharisees as 
those that ‘ trusted in themselves that they were 
righteous, and despised (t^ovdci-oCyrat) others’ (18®). 
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He did not hesitate to use the language of con- 
tempt respecting the unreality of Pharisaic morals 
on the ground ‘ that their whole life was an acted 
play,’ and that their zeal for righteousness was 
unwarmed by love for their brothers, for men as 
such ; nor did He scruple to use the term ‘ that 
fox’ (13®2) of Herod Antipas as summing up his 
moral cowardice and cunning. But contempt of 
man for man, of class for class, the disparagement 
of lowly conditions, even of sinners (as opposed to 
their sins), is ruled out by the example and teach- 
ing of Christ. Christ’s view of man was ‘ a trans- 
valuation of all values.’ The first promise of the 
changed view of humanity is given in the Magni- 
ficat, ‘ He hath exalted them of low degree’ (1“). 

The Greek contempt for humility, the arrogance 
{vTrepTi(pavla) which Theophrastus (Characters, § iy.) 
defined as ‘ a certain scorn for aU the world beside 
oneself,’ was excluded for ever from the higher 
ethics of Christianity. Evolutionary ethics, of 
which the extreme is reached in the thought of 
N ietzsche, still glorifies brute strength and satir- 
izes the ‘slave-morality’ of the crowd, but the 
‘ super-man ’ who alone will be tolerated by the 
world is not the embodiment of strength, physical 
and intellectual, but the embodiment of perfect 
love. Aristotle’s ‘ lofty -minded man ’ looks dow 
upon others ‘justly (for he judges truly) ; but 
most people do so at random ’ (Ethics, iv. 3). Even 
the limitation of the parenthesis, however, fails to 
convince ns ; for in the same context we are told 
that ‘ he is not lavish of praise : for this reason 
he speaks no evil, not even of his enemies, unless 
it be to shoto his scorn.' Contrast this with Christ’s 
teaching, which enjoins the love of one’s enemies 
and exalts meekness. The noblest character of 
ancient teaching ‘walks, like contempt, alone’ 
(Timon of Athens, IV. ii. 15), and views his fellows 
(to quote Shakespeare again) through the ‘ scorn- 
ful perspective’ which contempt lends him (AU ’s 
Well, V, iii. 48). He is quite oblivious of the 
claims of human brotherhood. In fact, his snob- 
bery is hardly distinguishable from that satirized 
by Thackeray, and is equally out of harmony Avith 
the Christian spirit. Pride of birth, intellect, and 
dominion is by Dante (Purg. x. xi. xii.) consigned 
to the first terrace of purgatory, from which the 
poet is escorted by the angel of Humility to the 
sound of celestial voices, singing, ‘ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit’ (xii. 3 flf.). 

The haughtiness which despises its inferiors, 
whether it take the form of reserve (clpuvela) or 
of active scorn (CjSpis), is as incompatible Avith the 
humanitarian idem of Christianity as the institu- 
tion of slavery. The treatment of any human 
being as a chattel or instrument is no longer 
tolerable. ‘Base things of the world and things 
that are despised did God choose’ (1 Co 1®). The 
scorn of the man of the world for piety is an 
index of an oblique moral vision (cf. the Master of 
Ballantrae’s contempt for his steward’s strict and 
puritanical notions [‘my evangelist,’ he calls him 
ironically] in Stevenson’s Master of Ballantrae). 
St. Paul warns the Thessalonians (1 Th S'”) against 
contempt of ‘ prophesy ings,’ implying that mani- 
festations of the Spirit have to be judged with 
careful discrimination, and that they are not to 
be distrusted because fanaticism or unreality ac- 
companies them in particular instances. Con- 
tempt is often a form of bigotry, and the symptom 
of defective charity or tolerance ; and not seldom 
it is implicit in a cold rationalism or in the ma- 
terialism which rejects immortality and religion. 
On the other hand, to be despised by the general 
conscience is no mean punishment. ‘ Let no man 
despise thy youth’ (1 Ti 4“), or ‘Let no man 
despise thee ’ (Tit 2’'), is a summons to the culti- 
vation of moral dignity, which at all stages of our 


life, and not in youth alone, is the fine flower of a 
Christian personality. If, on the one hand, con- 
tempt is opposed to humility, reverence, compas- 
sion, and love, it is, on the other hand, a legitimate 
element of the moral indignation of which the 
Founder of Christianity is the noblest exemplar. 

Literatdee. — ^W. MacDougall, Introduction to Social Psy- 
chology, London, 1908, p. 185 ; F. Paulsen, System of Ethics, 
Eng. tr., London, 1899, p. 677 ; T. H. Green, Prolegomena to 
Ethics^, Oxford, i890, pp. 295-306, for contrast of Christian and 
Greek ideal, and p. 224 ff. for the humanitarian idea ; J. S. 
Mackenzie, 3/anuaZo/Et7itcs3,London, 1897, p. 106 fl.; H.W. 
Clark, Christian Method of Ethics, London, 1908, ch. vii.; 
Theophrastus, Characters, ed. J. E. Sandys, London, 1909, 
with note on § Iv.; Aristotle, Ethics, ed. A. Grant, London, 
1857, vol. il. p. 72 ff.; J. R, Seeley, Ecce Some, London, 1866, 

ch. xxi. R. Martin Pope. 

CONTENTMENT. — Contentment — the con- 
dition of being satisfied — ^is a state of mind which 
may be regarded as a purely ethical product, or as 
a phase of religious experience. In the philosophy 
of life we are able to differentiate three types of 
contentment : Oriental, Graico-Eoman, and Chris- 
tian ; and we propose to treat the subject under 
these heads. Boyce, in his Outlines of Psychology 
(1903), has classified emotions under two dimen- 
sions, namely, restlessness and quiescence. If this 
classification be accepted, it is obvious that the 
virtue of contentment gathers up into one experi- 
ence the emotions of the quiescent order. 

I. Oriental. — The essential element in the 
Oriental scheme of life is the suppression of desire. 
This is common to Brahmanism and Buddhism. 
Barth (Religions of India, Eng. tr. 1882, p. 84) has 
remarked that the Hindu mind recognizes ‘ no 
medium between mental excitement and torpid 
indifference.’ Pantheism, fatalism, the denial of 
personality and of any real immortality but that 
of the act-— these impress upon all that the Oriental 
produces ‘a certain monotonous character com- 
pounded of satiety and ungratified zeal.’ So far 
as we can arrive at any conception of nirvdiyx, we 
may think of it as the serenity of the monk, 
exempt from all desire, contemplating without 
passion all that the average man holds dear — ^love 
and hate, power and oppression, riches and poverty, 
fame and contempt — and awaiting with complete 
ataraxia the advent of death. The nirvana-on- 
earth reached by the arhat is a pledge of the 
mraana-after-death, his ‘ refreshment from the 
fire of passion ’ being the earnest of his ‘ refresh- 
ment from the fire of existence’ (cf. Poussin, 
Bouddhisme, p. 103 ^Buddhism, p. 14]). Some ex- 
ponentsbf Buddhism point out that, while nirvana 
is negatively the destruction of selfish desire and 
ignorance, it is positively universal sympathy or 
love for all beings. Cf. ‘A Vow of the Bodhi- 
sattva ’ (Suzuki, Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, 
p. 398) : 

‘For the sake ot all sentient beings on earth, 

I aspire for the abode of enlightenment which is most high ; 
In all-embracing love awakened, and with a heart steadily 
firm, 

Even my life I will sacrifice, dear as it is. 

In enlightenment no sorrows are found, no burning desires ; 
Tis enjoyed by ail men who are wise. 

All sentient creatures from the turbulent waters of the triple 
world 

I'll release, and to eternal peace them I’ll lead.’ 

When it is objected that contentment onri find 
no place in a scheme of life in which karma, or the 
law of moral causation, prevails, the reply is made 
that the selfishness of the rich will bear inevitable 
retribution in a future existence, while the sufier- 
mgs of the poor, if the poor do not despair of them 
and yield to temptation, wdU bring them a future 
fortune._ On the other hand, it is argued that 
human mequalities are not to be ascribed to the 
diversity of the individual karma (Suzuki, op cit 
p. 189 f.). Poverty is not the result of evil deeds 
The economic sphere is not that in which the law 
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of karma operates. If a man lives in obscurity 
apd misery, he is not concerned to find the explana- 
tion of these things in the past, nor is he anxious 
about the future. Social injustices and economic 
inequalities are inevitable in the present order, 

*A virtuous man is contented mth his cleanliness of con- 
science and purity of heart. ... In point of fact, what proceeds 
from meritorious deeds is spiritual bliss only, — contentment, 
tranquillity of mind, meekness of heart, and immovability of 
faith’ (tfi. p, 190 f.). 

Again, the true conception of karma is not merely 
individualistic; that is, it is not true that our 
deeds affect only our otvn fate. These deeds 
‘leave permanent effects on the general system of sentient 
beings, of which the actor is merely a component part ; and it 
is not the actor himself only, but everybody constituting a 
grand psychic community called •• Dharmadhatu ” (spiritual 
universe), that suffers or enjoys the outcome of a moral deed ’ 
(lb. p. 102 f.). 

In this way the inherent contradictions of the 
Buddhist view of life are modernized by an enthu- 
siastic ejmonent; nevertheless, the denial of a 
Supreme Being and of personal immortality leaves 
us with a scheme of ufe so mechanical and cold 
that contentment becomes merely a fatalistic joy- 
less acceptance of things as they are. Granting 
the admirable and even noble idealism of the 
Oriental, we miss the cheerfulness of the Christian 
saint who rests in the belief that a Universal Love 
dwells at the heart of creation and ‘ sweetly orders 
all that is.’ Moreover, the ideal of contentment 
proclaimed by Buddhism is remote from life : it is 
too abstract and academic ; it is the offspring of 
the cloister, and consequently eclectic and esoteric. 
Even when it glorifies compassion and charity, it 
loses itself in vagueness, and, except in some rare 
passages of the teaching of SSkyamuni, proclaims 
a universal benevolence rather than specific acts of 
sympathy. If love be ‘the fulfilling of the law’ 
and the condition of true contentment, it has no 
real place in a philosophy which denies the reality 
of the ego, or in a religion in which saintliness is 
synonymous with impassibility. 

At the same time, it is but just to remember 
that, whatever its stress on extreme renunciation 
of all the joys of life maj have been, Brfihmanism 
was far more human in its concept of contentment 
than was Buddhism. Thus the Mahabharata (iii. 
92, xii. 12502) can say that ‘ no end is there of 
greed [lit. “of thirst’’], (but) contentment is the ’ 
highest good ’ {santosah paramam sukham), or we 
may read in the collection of quatrains attributed 
to Bhartrhari : ‘Poor be he whose greed is great ; 
if the mind be content, who is rich (or) who is 
poor 1 ’ 

2. Graeco-Roman. — While in Eastern thought 
the extinction of desire is the summum bonutn of 
the ethical or religious life, a quite different idea 
of personality was held by the thinkers of Greece. 
They were frankly humanistic in their outlook. 
The glory and power, the gifts and virtues, of the 
individual life, the supremacy of reason and 
wisdom, and the harmony and perfectibility of the 
soul were cardinal points in their system. We 
begin with the Socratic identification of virtue and 
knowledge. Por a man to know what he is doing 
and why — in a word, wisdom — this is his supreme 
possession. Without claiming to have discovered 
an abstract theory of the Good or the Wise, and 
■while on the whole sc^tical as to the possibility 
of such a discovery, Socrates provisionally^ con- 
ceived of the Goon or the Wise as the faithful 
performance of the customary duties of life, and 
proclaimed that therein lay the secret of happiness. 
But ■what impressed his contemporaries ■\va8 his 
independence of judgment and fearless criticism of 
conventional notions, rather than his love of know- 
ledge. The result was the appearance of two 
opposing schools of thought^ — the Cynics, of whom 
Antisthenes and Diogenes were the notable figures. 


and the Cyrenaics, of ■whom Aristippus was the 
head. The watchword of the first was self- 
mastery— the practice of endurance and asceticism ; 
that of the second, pleasure — the serene and un- 
troubled pursuit of the pleasure of the moment, 
regar^ess of consequences. Neither to Plato nor 
to Aristotle was the practical conduct of life of 
such moment as the pursuit of truth and the ideal 
interpretation of the universe. With the advent 
of the Hellenistic period, about 300 u.c., the 
interest of the State or community became sub- 
ordinated to that of the individual. The realism 
of Cynic and Cyrenaic was succeeded by the systems 
of Zeno and Epicurus, in which once more ' ethics 
is the end and goal; and an ethic, moreover, 
which looks only to the interest of the individual.’ 
To Stoics and Epicureans the supreme interest is 
the_ possession of indmdual independence, the 
saving of one’s own soul, and the ordering of life 
nobly and happily. The Epicurean doctrine (see 
Epicueeans) was far from being a mere glori- 
fication of voluptuousness and immoral living. 
The picture given by Seneca of the Epicurean 
garden leaves on us the impression of a life of 
frugality and leisure — ‘plain Imng and high 
thinking.’ The pleasure which Epicureanism re- 
garded as the end of existence was not mere 
sensuality ; it rather consisted, in its finer forms, 
of freedom from pain or disturbing elements (dra- 
pci^la). The pleasures of mind were nobler than 
those of body. It is not material enjoyments that 
are the givers of pleasure ; ‘ it is sober reasoning,’ 
says Epicurus in nis letter to Menceceus, ‘ search- 
ing out the reasons for every choice and avoidance, 
and banishing those beliefs through which the 
greatest tumults take possession of the soul.’ 
Another word that sums up the contented life is 
airdfixeia (‘self-sufBciency ’), which was afterwards 
to be used in Christian ethics. ‘We consider self- 
sufficiency a great good in order that, if we do not 
possess much, we may be satisfied with little’ 
(Diog. Laert. x. 130 on Epic.). Nowhere do we 
find the spirit of Epicurean contentment so charm- 
ingly expressed as in the odes of Horace, the poet 
who, enamoured of his Sabine farm (‘ satis beatus 
unicis Sabinis,’ Odes, II. xviii. 14) far from the 
haunts and din of city life, urges his friends to 
‘sweet content’ (‘ desiderantem quod satis est,’ 
Odes, III. i. 25), to calmness of outlook (‘quid sit 
futurum eras fuge quaerere,’ Odes, I. ix. 12) or to 
patient endurance : 

’ Aequnm memento rebus in nrduis 

eervare mentem’ (Odes, n. ili. It.). 

In such phrases we discover the fascination of the 
Epicurean ideal ‘of withdrawing from political 
and dialectical conflict to simple living ana serene 
leisure, in imitation of the eternal leisure of the 
gods apart from the fortuitous concourse of atoms 
that we call a world’ (H. Sidg'wiok, ‘Ethics,’ 
EBr'). 

The Stoic conception of contentment may be 
summed up in the ■word dTdffeia (‘impassivity’). 
The Stoic sage did not, like an Oriental 
regard all phenomena as illusions ; nor did Iiis 
essentially Pantheistic ■view of the universe destroy 
his sense of personal freedom and volition. Man 
can enter, by virtue of his gift of reason, into 
relationship 'with the Eternal reason. His one 
aim, indeed, is to live a life of reason, or, as the 
Stoic phrased it, a life ‘in confonnity with Nature.’ 
Such a life is the true ■virtue, and is its own 
reward, quite apart from external goods or advan- 
tages. The average man conceives of pain, sick- 
ness, and death as evils ; to the sage living the 
life of reason they arc merely ‘ indifferent.’ Human 
passions are only diseases of the reason. The sage 
‘ -will strive to keep the mastery over such faulty 
fancies, and be true to the consummate virtue, 
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which is passionless and calm.’ Such is the Stoic 
apathy. 

•It postulated,’ saj-s Capos (Stoicism, p. 49), ‘not only the 
absolute supremacy of reason, but its rightful claims to be the 
only motive force ^thin the soul, for it would make a solitude 
of all besides and call it peace; but it implied no torpor of 
ecstatic reveries and mystic contemplation, such as those 
which Eastern ascetics have enjoyed, in their attempts to close 
every pore and inlet of emotion, and to end almost in pure 
nothingness of individual being.’ 

This type of contentment is illnstrated jjossim in the 
writings of the Roman Stoics — Seneca, Epictetus 
(see esp. the latter’s chapter on ‘ Contentment,’ 
Diss. i. 12 [Long’s tr.]) — and also in the Thoughts 
of Marcus Aurmius (cf. esp. bk. viii.). 

3. Christian. — Before considering the Christian 
ideal of contentment, with which the Stoic found 
itself confronted in the early ages of Christianity, 
we may glance for a moment at the OT, The pure 
monotheism of the Hebrew saint and his unswerv- 
ing belief in a Divine Providence shaped for him 
an experience widely different from those which 
we have considered above. The possession of God 
is his true wealth. ‘ The Lord is my shepherd ; 
I shall not want’ (Ps 23’). Sadness, pain, exile, 
loss of wealth and property, drought and disease, 
were nought compared witn his unshaken sense of 
God’s presence and reality. Cf. the magnificent 
psalm of cheerful submission in Hab 3”"’“, which 
Cowper has reproduced in the well-known hymn. 
Sometimes a light sunrises, or the memorable cry 
of resignation, ‘ The Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord’ 
(Job 1’’). In the Wisdom books we find happiness 
associated closely with a common-sense view of 
life’s limitations ; e.g. Pr 16” 17’ 19’ etc., or, more 
nobly, with the possession of wisdom (Pr 3’^‘’®). 
So far as the Prophetic writings are concerned, a 
clear apprehension of evils, social and political, a 
remorseless unveiling of injustice and oppression, 
and fierce invectives against idolatry, meaningless 
ritual, and false materialism, are combined ivith 
unswerving faith in the Divine guidance and in 
the ultimate victory of the Divine righteousness. 
The panic-stricken despair of the materialist is 
nobly contrasted ivith the calm of the monotheist 
in Is SO’®'’- (cf. art. ‘Contentment’ in HDB). 
Generally speaking, in the writers of the OT con- 
tentment is the fruit of faith. 

In the NT the same association of contentment 
with belief in God is evidenced in the teaching of 
our Lord. The new feature is the sublime con- 
ception of God’s Fatherhood. It is the Father- 
hood of God which points Christ’s warning against 
anxiety and adds an immortal beauty to the words 
in Mt. Christ does not proclaim insensibility 

to the ills of life. He recognizes them, but calls 
upon us to live as children, to believe that God 
cares for us, and 'perfectly to trust the love, the 
wisdom, and the power of our Heavenly Father. 
This conception dominates the whole of His teach- 
ing. He uttered warnings against the love of 
wealth (Mt 6’®), against self-seeking (Mk lO’”), 
against social discontent (Lk 12’*'”’),’ and against 
selfish slothfulness (Mt 25’^'’’®). The last passage 
shows that Christ condemned inertia, while He 
praised activity when its end was not selfish but 
‘ the Kingdom of heaven.’ It was no part of His 
plan to encourage agitation against social and 
political evils, or against public institutions which 
were inimical to the highest interests of humanity; 
but He proclaimed the positive conception of the 
Kingdom of heaven, as an ideal of human life 
wherein the interest of the individual became one 
with the interest of the community ; in other words, 
a coroorate righteousness, the foundation of which 
was love binding individuals and classes together. 
The Christian conception of contentment never 
’ Cf. Paulsen, System of Ethics, p. 491, lor relation of con- 
teiitincnt to covetousness. 


makes resignation to life’s limitations and ills a 
mere passive attitude of the soul ; submission to 
God’s ■will in life and death is an energy or act of 
a sanctified will. Such it was in our Lord’s 
acceptance of the cross as the ■will of His Father. 
Dante’s words (Par. iii. 85), e la sua volontate 6 
nostra jpace (see the wonderful exposition of these 
words in Morley’s Life of Gladstone, i. 215), give 
the secret of Christian calm. 

It is also to be noted that contentment in the 
NT is closely associated with the truth of immor- 
tality. St. Faul can cheerfully bear ‘ the sufferings 
of this present time’ as ‘not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory which shall be revealed in us ’ 
(Ro 8’®). And it is this belief that differentiates 
his atrrdpKsia (‘self-sufficiency’) from that of the 
Epicurean. ‘ His steadfast equanimity does not 
spring from contemplation of the great negative 
that life must soon end, but from the great positive 
that true life has no end ’ (Medley, Interpretations 
of Horace, 1910, p. 58, and of. Lucretius, v. 1117 f., 

* Quod si quis vera vitam rations gubernet, 
divitiae grandes homini sunt, vivere pares 
aequo animo ’). 

Moreover, if, as Lightfoot suggested, there was a 
reference in St. Paul’s epistles to the Stoic ideal of 
the sage and citizen of the world as alone possessing 
absolute wealth and freedom, that ideal is trans- 
figured in the Christian experience. ‘ Already are 
ye filled, already ye are become rich, ye have 
reigned without us. We are fools for Christ’s 
sake, but ye are ivise in Christ ; we are weak, but 
ye are strong; ye have glory, but we have dis- 
honour’ (1 Co 4®- ’“). Cf. also the passage in 2 Co 
6’® ‘as sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing; as poor, 
yet making many rich ; as having nothing, and 
yet possessing all things.’ St, Paul’s sublime 
mner resources, as being one with Christ and the 
sharer of His crucified and risen life, render him 
independent of outward conditions — ‘in everything 
at every time having every self-sufficiency ... in 
everything enriched ’ (2 Co 9®- ”) ; and finally, ‘ I 
have learnt in whatsoever circumstances I am to be 
self-sufficing ... I have all strength in Him that 
giveth me power ... I have all things to the full 
and 'to overflowing ’ (Ph 4”’ ’*• ’®). The Stoic attains 
his universal kingship ‘ by self-isolation ; the other 
by incorporation ’ (Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 305). 
‘Godliness ivith contentment (airapKelas) is great 
gain ’ (1 Ti 6®) — thus does the Apostle sum up the 
wealth of the Christian saint. Heroism, patience, 
courage, endurance, whether we look for them in 
the annals of persecution and martyrdom, or in 
the daily round of common life ■with its constant 
cares and trials, may be regarded as the fruits of 
contentment, the airripKeia which inhabits what 
Wordsworth calls the 

‘ central calm subsisting at the heart 
0{ endless agitation,’ 

LrraiuiimB. — For the Oriental aspects of the subject two 
recent volumes, wTitten from quite opposite points of view, 
may be consulted: L. de la Vallde Poussin, Bouddhisme: 
Opinions sur I'hisloire de la dogmatigue (Paris, 1909), and D. T. 
Suzuki, Outlines of ilahdy&na Buddhism (London, 190^. Of 
the former there is a concise summary in English : Buddhism, 
a tr. published by the O.T.S. in the series Lectures on the 
History of Religions. Besides works quoted there are also to 
be named: W. 'W. Capes, Stoicism (Lond. 1880); "W. L. 
Davidson, The Stoic Creed, ffidin. 1907); W. IVallace, Epicur- 
eanism (Lond. 1880) ; R. W. Dale, Laics of Christ far Com. 
Life (Lond. 1885), p. 167 f. ; F, Paulsen, Syst. of Ethics (Eng. 
tr., Lond. 1899), pp. 491 and 603 ; H. Sidgwick, art. * Ethics,* 
in EBr^ and Outlines of Hist, of Ethics, Lond, 1886 (where 
EBr art. is considerably altered and enlarged) ; J, B. Light- 
foot, Philippians*, Lond. 1878 (Essay on St. Paul and Seneca), 

R, Martin Pope. 

CONTINGENCY. — The term contin^entia, as 
applied to that which is actual and accidental in 
contrast to that which is logically necessary and in 
accordance with law, orimnated irith the School- 
men. The idea involved goes back, however, to 
the problems of Greek philosophy. The thinkers 
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of Greece, once they had discovered the significance 
of general conceptions, and of the order of things 
typified thereby, came to distinguish between the 
■world ■which moves in accordance with these con- 
ceptions and that which is not wholly determined 
by them. The former, at this stage of thought, 
was identified inth the sphere of the heavenly 
bodies, the latter with the sublunary world, Avhere 
the rigid sway of law— the authority of form and 
conception — ^\vas circumscribed by accident and 
anomaly. It was only upon a basis of materialism 
that Democritus was able to trace a rational order 
throughout the entire universe, while Heraclitus, 
the Eleatics, and the Stoics did the same only in 
virtue of their pantheistic principles. The philo- 
sophy of the Church, on its metaphysical side, 
attached itself, not to the two last-named schools, 
but to Aristotle and the Neo-PIatonists. In this 
way it also took over the idea of ‘ contingency’ ; 
and accordingly we tod it urging, now, with Aris- 
totle, the imperfection of the lower sphere, and 
now, ■with Neo-Platonism, the disorganization of 
the_ pure Idea by matter and sense. In the ecclesi- 
astical philosophy, moreover, the term ‘contin- 
gency ’ acquired a new meaning from its connexion 
wth Judseo-Christian Theism. It was now used to 
express the volitional nature of the Creator, who is 
not limited by universal laws, but actually reveals 
the most profound elements of His being in the 
contingency of what eludes these laws. Thus, as 
Conceptual Realism (univcrsalia ante res) evoked 
counter-movements of an empirical character, and 
interest in maintaining the freedom of the Divine 
■will tended to strengthen them, there arose in 
Scholasticism various attempts to reconcile the 
validity of the pure Idea with a recognition of the 
actual — compromises which ranged from the spe- 
cifically Aristotelian systems to Mysticism and 
Nominalism. 

Not until the daAvn of modem pliilosophy was 
there a revival of the pantheism of Heraclitus and 
the Stoics, as represented in the philosophies of 
Nature that sprang up ■with the Renaissance ; and, 
as it came to be recognized, in consequence of the 
newer investigation of Nature, that the laws of 
the sidereal world are identical ■with those of the 
lower sphere, there arose a fresh wave of pure 
Rationalism which excluded contingency. Then 
the mathematico-physical interpretation of the 
world, wth the system of Spinoza in the forefront, 
made this revived Rationalism supreme. All the 
more vigorous, however, was the reaction of that 
Empiricism which, with its insistence upon the 
fact of contingency, took shape in the hands of 
Locke and Hume, of Leibniz and Kant ; for, in 
spite of the fundamental Rationalism of the latter 
two thinkers, the one distinguished between the 
vtritis de raison and the viritis defait, the other 
between the rationality of the categories and the 
contingency of the matter of experience. The 
roblem having thus been placed upon the new 
asb of a universal cosmic order, the Aristotelian 
view of contingency as confined to the sublunary 
world was, of course, discarded, as was also the 
Neo-Platonic identification of contingency "with 
the irrationality of matter and sense. But contin- 
gency emerged once more in connexion rrith a 
general cosmical movement in epistemology and 
metaphysics, as the term was now used to signify 
the irrational factor beside and ■within the rational, 
and as the idea came into immediate touch lyith j 
the questions regarding the conception of Deity ; 
the toought of a creative will which acts without ] 
motive was pitted against that of a logical neces- 
sity by whicn the world proceeds from the Idea. 
It was in these controversies that the full signifi- 
cance of the conception of contingency was at 
length realized. 


The various aspects of the problem must be con- 
Bidered in detail, as follows ; 

1. The difference between the universal and 
necessary categories of thought and the facts 
embraced, unified, and controlled by these cate- 
gories. — The facts, as such, are irrational and con- 
tingent. We cannot comprehend why this or that 
should exist ; and, even if any particular thing be 
rationalized in virtue of its derivation from another, 
yet that other itself remains contingent. Should 
it be affirmed, however, that the whole manifold of 
phenomena can logically be deduced from the fact 
of the world as a whole, — a consummation which as 
et is not even remotely possible, and remains at 
est a logical postulate, — nevertheless, the exist- 
ence of the world itself would still remain irrational 
and contingent. The truly incomprehensible thing, 
as D’Alembert puts it, is that anything should 
exist at all. Here, in fact, we have the reason 
why metaphysics must, in the ultimate resort, refer 
the existence of the actual to the arbitrary fiat of 
Deity, precisely as was done by Augustine and the 
Nominalists, and, in another form, by the modern 
theories of Schelling and von Hartmann. Yet even 
so decided a rationalist as Descartes fell back upon 
the same explanation of the world as a whole, 
j 2. The contingent elements in rational and 
logical necessity itself. — The so-called ‘cosmic 
law,’ ‘cosmic idea,’ and ‘cosmic unity’ are never 
more than phantasms of the mind, or postulates, 
and are incapable of actual realization. The ob- 
jective fact is in reality a number of laws operating 
together, by the simultaneous application of which 
to the ^particular the latter becomes intelligible. 
But this very plurality of laws makes the laws 
themselves contingent, alike in relation to one an- 
other and to the ideal of the one supreme cosmic 
law. Then there is the further difficulty of depict- 
ing the manner in which the real is controlleu by 
the laws. If we are not prepared to fall back upon 
the myth of Plato’s Ideal world, or of Scholastic 
Realism, — as is instinctively done nowadays by 
most of those who make much of the idea of law, 
— we must interpret the laws of Nature as primarily 
of subjective import, i.e. as lending order, form, 
and perspicuity to the facts — an import which is 
undoubtedly involved in the orderly nature of the 
world, though we cannot see how. This procedure, 
however, introduces an excessive degree of arbi 
trariness and contingency into the idea of law. 
And if we seek, with the modem idealism of Kant 
and Fichte, to explain the agreement of law with 
reality on the theory that the world is generated 
by consciousness, yet the fact remains that the 
application of the Jaws which regulate the world, 
and are to be regarded as formmg an organized 
unity, is in all cases guided by some particular 
interest of the mind engaged, and consequently 
furnishes a rationale, not of the entire reality, but 
only of that special aspect favoured by the_ interest 
in question. Such a selective and isolating pro- 
cedure, however, — and no other is possible, — also 
involves an element of contingency. 

3. The idea of indiyiduality.-^Even if we assume 
the existence of a imiversal rational order, yet we 
must admit that every single concrete phenomenon 
found in this networlc of rationality has a certain 
indmdunl content, i.e. it cannot be fully explained 
by universal la^ws, but always exhibits some special 
and distinct element not derivable therefrom. This 
holds good alike of the simplest natural event and 
of the most delicate complex of psychical life. As 
a matter of fact, the universe itself and its develop- 
ment do not form a particular case of a general 
conception, but are absolutoly unique. The pro- 
blem of individuation is therefore identical with 
the problem of contingency in its general sense. 
The fact of individuality plays havoc with every 
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system of thoroughgoing rationalism, which ac- 
cordingly usually endeavours to deny or ignore 
the existence of the particular, or to interpret it 
as something else. This is what Leibniz means 
when he says that Spinoza would he right if there 
were no monads. 

4. The problem of the new. — On the principles 
of a purely rational system, nothing new could ever 
emerge in the world of the real. Everything would 
be involved in the existence of the whole, and there- 
fore eternally present therein ; or the apparently 
new would be only a phase and form of forces always 
present in unvarying quantity. It is clear, how- 
ever, that on either alternative the new is got rid 
of by a mere evasion. In the first case, it still 
persists as something that has emerged in the pro- 
cess of development, as that which distinguishes 
the actual from the potential; in the second, as 
appearance and manifestation. A thoroughgoing 
rationalism must, like the Eleatic school, repudiate 
movement and becoming altogether, for, if it does 
not, then the admission that something has come 
into existence which was not contained in the ante- 
cedent situation implies an element of contingency. 
Hegel, in importing into the rationality of the Idea 
the principles of negation and transition to the 
antitliesis, and in basing metaphysics on the prin- 
ciple of becoming, really, though surreptitiously, 
provides a place in his system for the contingent 
and irrational. Metaphysically expressed, this 
contingent element is the idea of creation and 
‘ positing,’ which is here applied to the particular 
in the same way as to the universe in § i above. 
Epistemologically expressed, it is the idea of a 
causality of non-equivalence, as opposed to the 
causal equivalence with which alone a consistent 
rationalism can be satisfied. In the causality of 
equivalence the nexus signifies identity of essence, 
with a mere change of form. In causal non- 
equivalence the nexus provides a place for the 
new. The endeavour to reduce all our knowledge 
of causes to the former category is hopeless, and 
accordingly an element of contingency clings to 
the conception of causality itself. 

5. The connexion between contingency and 
freedom. — Freedom, in the sense of self-deter- 
mination by universal laws, and our concurrence 
therewith, as contrasted with the haphazard of a 
purely psychical motivation, involves p&r se no 
contingency whatever. On the contrary, as de- 
termination by universal moral and social law, it 
forms the true germ of the conception of law in 
general, which is first of all realized in the personal 
sphere, and then transferred to the imiformities of 
the world-process. In reality, however, the causal 
‘must’ of the process of things, when judged by 
the absolute standard of ideal values, manifests 
itself as something contingent. For, if these values 
represent the true significance of the existent, it 
is impossible to see why they should demand for 
their realization this particular sphere of causality. 
Moreover, freedom, in the sense indicated, implies 
the exclusion of absolute rational necessity from 
that sphere of objectivity which is at once the base 
and the theatre of its activity, since it demands, in 
the order of things, a certain elasticity, in virtue 
of which it may intervene in the manifold and 
mould it to its own ends. From this side also, 
therefore, an element of contingency insinuates 
itself into the conception of universal laws — a con- 
ception which is thus once more shown to include 
an element of the merely actual, and to be no 
longer a conviction of the absolutely valid. In rela- 
tion to the ideal of universal necessity, interrupted 
or variable laws are contingent. Here, in fact, we 
touch the grounds, as well as the limits, of deter- 
minism, -wmich is never more than a deduction 
from the axiom of the absolute rationality of 


things, and never reaches the level of a truth 
scientifically proved. 

6. Contingency in the ideas of freedom them- 
selves. — While the ultimate cognizable source of 
the idea of law, and, therefore, of unconditional 
necessity also, Hes in the ideas of freedom, abso- 
lute value, and validity, yet the particular ele- 
ments of that ideal order cannot be regarded as 
in themselves necessary. Our observation does 
not carry us beyond an actual control of the soul 
by ideas bearing this or that interpretation, but 
we can never derive these from the conception of 
absolute necessity. As regards their form, moral 
ideas may be unconditionally necessary, but their 
content is dependent upon the actual conditions of 
human life. Here we come upon the root of the 
old Scholastic controversy whether the moral laws 
are good because God wills them, or whether God 
wills them because they are good. We thus see 
that the idea of contingency pierces even to the 
deepest sources of all ideas of necessity. 

The problem of contingency, then, in its various 
aspects, contains in nuce all the problems of philo- 
sophy, just as from the opposite side they are all 
contained in the problem of Rationalism. The 
question of contingency is in reality the question 
as to the relation of the irrational to the rational, 
of the actual to the logical, of creation to the eter- 
nity and necessity of the world. The reconciliation 
of these opposites is impossible. The actual think- 
ing activity of man consists in a continuous com- 
bination of the antitheses. Absolute Rationalism, 
with Pantheism as its logical conclusion, and abso- 
lute Irrationalism, with its logical consequence of 
the irrelation and incoherence of things, or Poly- 
theism, are alike impossible. The final synthesis 
does not lie within the scope of human thought, 
and all attempts to reach it lead to contradiction. 

In its religious aspect, the idea of contingency 
implies the vitality, multiplicity, and freedom of 
the world in God, and, indeed, the creative freedom 
of God Himself ; while Rationalism, on the other 
hand, signifies the unity of the world, the supremacy 
of the super-sensuous, the comprehension of all 
things in a universal Divine law. Here, again, the 
logical solution lies beyond us. In actual practice, 
it is true, Judmo-Christian Theism takes coraizance 
of both sides at once, and is therefore, Meculatively, 
the most fertile religious principle. Even that in- 
terpretation, however, has its incoherences and its 
contradictions. But, in the last resort, it remains 
to be said, such antinomies are ineradioably present 
in every anti-theistic system as well — ^in Pantheism 
and Nominalistic Empiricism alike. 

LmsRATOKK.— W. Kahl, Lehre vom Primat des Willens bei 
Augustinus, Zhms Scotus «. Descartes, Strassbure, 1886; R. 
Seeberg, Theol. des Johannes Duns Scotus, Leipzig, 1900; H. 
Rickert, Gremen der natunoissenseh. BegriffsMldung, Tub- 
ingen, 1902; C. Sigwart, Logiks, Tubingen, 1889 (Eng. tr. 
1895); W. Windelband, *Zum Begriff des Gesetzes’ {Berichl 
d. III. intemat. Congr. f. Philos., 1909); H. Rickert, ‘Psy- 
chophys. Kausalitat. u. psyohophys. Pnrallelismus ’ (Phil. 
Abhandlungen Sigwart gewidmet, 1900). 

E. Troeltsch. 

CONTINUITY (Gr. viw^eia, t 6 cvvex^s} Lat. 
continuatio, continuum ). — We may perhaps dis- 
tinguish three stages in the history of the notion 
of continuity : (1) a pre-scientific stage, in which 
the notion m no more than a simple description of 
certain obvious facts of sense-experience ; (2) a 
second stage, in which scientific philosophy first 
arrives at an apparently clear and distinct concep- 
tion of the continuous as a peculiar kind of 
magnitude which cannot be divided into units. 
This stage of reflexion makes its appearance for 
the first time in the Eleatic criticism of the 
assumptions of Pythagorean Geometry, and cul- 
minates m the Philosophy of Aristotle, in which 
the conception of a ‘ uniform continuous motion ’ 
IS central for the whole doctrine of Nature 
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Mathematically, it leads to the sharp contrast 
between Arithmetic as the science of non-continu- 
ous, and Geometry as the study of continuous, 
magnitude, which we find carried out in the 
elements of Euclid. (3) The third stage, repre- 
sented by the labours of the 19th cent, mathe- 
maticians, and embodied in such theories of the 
continuous as those of Dedekind and Georg Cantor, 
consists essentially in the attempt to develop, by 
means of an extension of the notion of number, a 
purely arithmetical conception of the continuum, 
aud so to restore the correspondence, broken down 
by Eleatic criticism, between Geometry and Arith- 
metic. That the new mathematical conceptions 
must, as they become more widely kno'wn, exercise 
an important influence on the development of 
philosophical thought in general is clear, though 
it is perhaps yet too early to predict the precise 
form which that influence will take. 

1. The primary notion of continuity. — Here, as 
in all study of the technical concepts of science, we 
have to begin by going back to the history of 
Greek thought in its expression in language. As 
abundant evidence proves, the primary notion im- 
plied by crvvex^s is ‘having nothing between,’ 
‘presenting no sensible gap,’ ‘ hanging together.’ 
Thus, mth reference to space, we find Thucydides 
speaking of the siege-works at Platsea as ^uyexv 
ohc/jfiara, ‘ buildings without a gap,’ which, as he 
goes on to say, looked like an unbroken wall 
(iii. 21). So, with reference to time, in the medical 
writers of the 6th cent, avvexets wperol, ‘non- 
remitting fevers,’ are distinguished from SiaKel- 
TTovres irvperol, ‘periodical fevers,’ and in Thucydides 
(v. 85) a iwexijs prjais, or ‘ uninterrupted address,’ 
is contrasted with a free conference, in which each 

oint made by one party is immediately answered 

y the spokesman of the other. In all these cases 
we are dealing with a simple experience not yet 
coloured by amentlfic reflexion. Every one knows 
the difference between an unbroken line and a 
series of dots ■ivith sensible intervals between them, 
between a steady persisting pain and one which 
comes and goes, between the flight of a missile and 
that of a bird. The former seem to ‘hang to- 
gether,’ the latter do not ; and it is this sensible 
‘hanging together’ which the plain man has in 
mind when he speaks of the former as ‘ continuous.’ 
So far no distinction has been made between a 
‘ continuous ’ and a ‘ discrete ’ kind of magnitude, 
one which cannot, and one which can, be broken 
up into ultimate units, themselves indivisible. 
The plain man, for, instance, would not object to 
talking of a ‘ continuous ’ series of integers (e.g. 
those from 1 to 10), though he commonly looks on 
an integer as a ‘collection of ones’ (exactly as 
Aristotle did). He would call the series ‘ broken ’ 
only if one of the members were left out. 

2 . The Pythagorean Mathematics and the 
Eleatic criticism ; views of Plato and Aristotle. 
— Serious reflexion on the presuppositions in- 
volved in the notion of the ‘ unbroken ’ filrst meets 
us in the criticism of the Eleatic philosophers of 
the 6th cent, on the mathematical and cosmological 
views of their Pythagorean neighbours. Amid all 
the uncertainty which surrounds the reconstruction 
of early Pythagoreanism, one thing seems cer- 
tain. The Pythagoreans were primarily interested 
in Arithmetic because they saw in it the key to 
the interpretation of Nature. In particular, they 
looked on Geometry, the foundation of all genuine 
physical science, as an application of Arithmetic. 

‘ Things are made up of numbers ’ because they are 
endowed with geometrical form and magnitude, 
and are therefore ultimately made of points, and a 
point is simply a ‘ unit hating position ’ {fiovit eicriy 
fxowa). TTie point differs from the ‘unit,’ or 
‘ number 1,’ only in the additional peculiarity that 


it ‘ has position.’ Hence, since a whole number 
(dpiMs) IS simply a ‘ collection of units,’ and since 
a geometrical figure is a collection of ‘ units havin" 
position,’ there ip an absolute correspondence be° 
tween Arithmetic, ^ the science of number, and 
Geometry. This is why, in the Pythagorean 
scheme of the sciences, retained hy Plato in the 
Republic and Epinomis, Arithmetic is made to 
take precedence of Geometry. The later arrange- 
ment, followed by Euclid— in which Geometry, so 
far as it can he pursued without the study of 
incommensurables, comes first (bks. i.-ir, ti.). 
Arithmetic next (bks. tii.-ix.), and then the theory 
of surds (bk. x.)— is due to the eflTects of the 
criticism of which we have now to speak. 

The Pythagorean doctrine itself led very directly 
to consequences which were fatal to its own assump- 
tions. If lines are simply made up of an integral 
number of ‘ units,’ it ought to be possible in theory 
to answer the question now many points there are 
in any given terminated line. In other words, all 
lines ought to be commensurable, since the ‘ unit ’ 
measures them all without remainder, just as any 
two integers, even if prime to each other, yet have 
1 as their G.C.M. But an immediate consequence 
of the ‘ Pythagorean theorem ’ (End. i. 47) itself is 
that there is no assignable whole number of ‘ units ’ 
in the base of the equilateral right-angled triangle. 

In other words, is incommensurable with any 
integer. If the Pythagoreans employed a strictly 
scientific method for their crowning achievement-— 
the inscription of the dodecahedron in the sphere — 
they must likewse have kno^vn the construction 
of the ‘golden section’ (End. ii. 11), which intro- 
duces us to another ‘ irrational ’ magnitude, >/6. 
The legends which assert that Hippasus of Ehegium 
was drowned by the brotherhood for revealing one 
or other of these facts show how acutely the 
Pythagoreans felt the contradiction between their 
assumption and their condusion. Hence, it is not 
wonderful that their critics should have pressed it 
to the utmost. Parmenides (fl. c. 476 B.C., accord- 
ing to Plato) had already attacked their funda- 
mental position by asserting in his poem that, 
since i6v (‘what is not,’ ‘empty space’) is a 
ure unreality, rh i6v (‘what is,’ ‘ body ’) cannot 
e divided at all, because it is {uyexh Teav (‘all 
hanging together’), and ibv idyri TreXdfet (‘what is 
touches what is ’). In other words, a body cannot 
be made up of ‘imits.’ Similarly he had denied 
the reality of all temporal succession. Time is not 
made up of ‘ moments,’ because what is ‘ never was 
and never will be, since it is now, all at once, one, 
unbroken ’ {iwel yvy (criy, bpov ttav, ?»», (niyexli)- This 
conclusion would be immeasurably strengthened 
by the discovery of surd or ‘ irrational ’ lengths 
(t.c. lengths which have not, to the unit of measure- 
ment we assume, the Xdyof, or ratio, of one whole 
number to another). We may put the difficulty 
thus. The Pythagorean conception of the point as 
a ‘unit’ of length involves the view that, if on a 
terminated straight line AB_ we mark off points 
corresponding to the successive integers, we have 
only to make our unit of length sufficiently small 
(i.e. to take our successive points near enough 
together) to exhaust all the points of _ the line. 
The discovery of a single ‘ surd ’ length is enough 
to show that this is false. However close tomther 
we take our points, we shall never have included 
one which lies from the origin at a distance equal 
to the diagonal of a square on the ‘ unit ’ length ; 
or again, there will not be among them any point 
at which a straight line is divided in ‘ extreme and 
mean ratio.’ Such a conclusion would, ol course, 
be destructive of Geometry, because it would 
invalidate some of its most fundamental construc- 
tions. How far the study of surds was advanced 
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in the 6th cent, we do not know, hut OTobahly not 
far, since in the Thewietus (p. 147 I) ff.) Plato 
assumes the discovery of the successive quadratic 
surds from *^3 to s/VJ to have been a recent 
achievement of his friends, Theodoras, Thesetetus, 
and the younger Socrates. Plato and his school 
are known to have given much attention to the 
subject, which was especially advanced by Thete- 
tetus, and an incidental reference in the early 
Peripatetic tract on ‘ Indivisible Lines ’ shows us 
that they had already examined and named at 
least two of the types of surd expressions studied 
in Euclid x. — the diroTo^t?) and the iK dvo7v di/ojxdroiv. 

But, even without the explicit study of surd 
magnitudes, results equally fatal to the Pytha- 
gorean identification of Geometry with applied 
Arithmetic can be derived from the argument from 
infinite divisibility, and it was this argument which 
was specially pressed home by Parmenides’ pupil, 
Zeno of Elea (fl. c. 450, according to Plato), To 
appreciate Zeno’s employment of the argument, 
we need to bear in mind that what the Greeks 
called iptOfids is always a natural whole number or 
integer. (Even in Euclid, the notion of a rational 
fraction does not occur. What we regard as 
rational fractions he always treats as ratios of one 
integer to another.) Now, argiied Zeno, any 
length, however small, can be bisected, but no 
number of repeated bisections will ever leave us 
with an indivisible ‘ unit,’ but only_ vuth a length 
which can be bisected again. Or, since the argu- 
ment shows that the ‘units’ in any length must 
be infinitely numerous, if the ‘unit’ has any 
magnitude at all, every length will be infinite, 
wbQe, if we take the ‘units’ to be zeros, every 
length will be infinitely small, since the sum of an 
infinity of zeros is still zero. Yet again, if a point 
has magnitude, the addition or subtraction of one 
point will alter the length of a line, while, if the 
point can be added or subtracted without affecting 
the length of the line, it has no magnitude, and is 
nothing at all (see the fragments of Zeno in Diels, 
Vorsokratiker^, i. [1906] 130, 133 f.). The famous 
‘ paradoxes ’ of Zeno, dealing with the concept of 
motion (for which see Diels, loc, cit. p. 131 f. ; 
Burnet, Early Gr. Philosophy pp. 366-369 ; Mil- 
haud, Les Philosophes-gdomUres de la Grice, pp. 
130-140), are all aimed at the same notion of space 
and time as made up of minima of length and 
duration, and, as against this conception, are 
unanswerable. They do not, however, really prove 
aU that Zeno meant they should. 

From Plato {Parmemdes, 128 D) we learn that 
Zeno’s object was to ‘reinforce’ the doctrine of 
Parmenides that ‘ the All is One,’ by showing that 
the rival theory that it is Many leads to absurd 
results. He meant, then, to show that space and 
time cannot be continua of points or moments. 
All that he really proved was that they cannot 
consist of points or moments which themselves 
have magnitude, that the ‘elements’ of a con- 
tinuum cannot be ‘units’ homogeneous with the 
continuum constructed out of them. He has, in 
fact, shown that there must be more points on the 
line, more moments in the shortest lapse of time, 
than there are members of the series of natural 
numbers, or, what comes to the same thing, that, 
though every continuum is infinitely divisible, 
infinite divisibility is not an adequate criterion of 
continuity. He has not shown that the number- 
system itself is not capable of an extension which 
would make it possible to establish a genuine one- 
to-one correlation between its members and all the 
points of a terminated straight line. Since, how- 
ever, the Greeks had no conception of any method 
of constructing numbers other than the adding of 
successive units to an aggregate, the efi'ect of Zeno’s 
criticism was, in time, to effect a complete revolu- 


tion in their conception of Geometry. Plato, 
indeed, clings to the old view of number as the 
foundation of Geometry, but that was probably, as 
we shall see, merely because he did not share the 
common view which identified number with whole 
number. But the Academy, whose results are 
represented for us by the work of Euclid (the last 
of a series of orotxenvral, all whose predecessors 
seem to have been connected with tne Platonic 
school), re-arranged the curriculum of Mathematics 
in a way which can have been due only to the 
Eleatic criticism. In the final form given to the 
oTotxem, or A-B-C, of the subject by Euclid, Plane 
Geometry comes first (bks. i.-vi.), embracing the 
theory of Proportion as re-oast by Eudoxus, so as 
to make it applicable to incommensurables and 
commensurables alike (bk. v.), then Arithmetic 
(where all the magnitudes are ex hypothesi com- 
mensurable [bks. vii.-ix.]), then the study of 
Incommensurables (which, for the Greeks, meant 
expressions involving quadratic surds [bk. x.]), 
finally Solid' Geometry, culminating in the inscrip- 
tion of the dodecahedron (bks. xi.-xiii.). Tlie 
efi'ect is that the question of the commensurability 
or incommensurability of the lines dealt ■with is 
never raised in the books which treat of Plane 
Geometry. Only once does Euclid in these books 
explicitly undertake the construction of a surd 
mamitude — ^viz. in ii. 11, the construction of the 
‘ golden section,’ which had to be dealt with early 
because it is required for the inscription of the 
pentagon (iv. 11), and this in its turn for that of 
the dodecahedron (xiii. 17). In ii. 11 alone is it 
tacitly presupposed that a straight line possesses a 
continuity which is more than the capacity for 
being infinitely divided into aliquot pai'ts, and it 
is interesting to see that the scholia to the pro- 
position (Euclid, ed. Heiberg, v. 248-251) specially 
call attention to the fact that the ‘ problem cannot 
be represented by numbers,’ ‘ is not explicable by 
counters.’ "We may note that the researches of 
the Academy into ‘ irrationals,’ as represented by 
Euclid X., do not go beyond the consideration of 
various types of surds involving the extraction of 
a square root. This limitation is, in fact, the 
theoretical counterpart of the practical restriction 
to constructions which can be carried out with 
ruler and compass, for ‘ an analytical expression is 
capable of construction by ruler and compass only 
when it can be derived from given magnitudes by 
a finite number of rational operations and square 
roots, since the intersection of two straight lines, 
of two circles, of a straight line and a circle, is 
always equivalent to a rational cmeration or the 
extraction of a square root’ (F. Klein, Vortrdge 
uber ausgewdhlten Fragen der Elementargeometrne, 
Leipz. 1895, ad init.). A further discovery of the 6th 
cent., which, if itcouldhave been followed up, would 
have been even more fatal to the old arithmetical 
treatment of Geometry, was that of the so-called 
quadratrix {rerpayuvll^ovara), made by Hippias of 
Elis. This curve, which gets its name from the 
fact that, if it could be meobanically described, 
it would solve the problem of ‘ squaring the 
circle,’ has for its equation in polar co-ordinates 

p = — X and is thus the first example in 

1 sm Cl) IT ^ 

Greek mathematics of a transcendental function. 

Summing up, we may say that the actual effect 
of the Eleatic criticism was to establish a sharp 
distinction between number, as composed of ‘ units,’ 
wad ptytOos (‘ continuous magnitude ’), which has no 
‘ unit ’ or ‘ minimum.’ A number is simply 7 rX^ 0 os 
poyiSiiiv, an ‘aggregate of ones’ (Euclid vii., def. 
1, 2), and consequently any two numbers have a 
‘ common measure.’ The straight line, being in- 
finitely divisible into lesser straight lines, hS no 
‘ unit,’ and hence two such lines often have no 
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‘ common measure,’ and are therefore incommensur- 
able. The point is OTt very clearly in the intro- 
ductory scholium to Euclid x. (Heiberg, v, 415) : 

•The Pj'thafforeans first began to investigate oommensura- 
bility, being the first to discover it from then: study of numbers. 
For, whereas the number 1 is a common measure of all numbers, 
they failed to find a common measure of magnitudes (;irveeMv), 
The reason is that any number, however you divide it, leaves 
you with a least part which admits no further division. But no 
magnitude, though you divide it ad infinitum, leaves you with 
a part which is a minimum . , .but omy with a part which can 
itself be divided ad infinitum.’ 

Thus, owing to the criticism of Zeno, infinite 
divisibility came to he regarded as the sufficient 
criterion of continuity. In language the efiect of 
the polemic was that the old definition of the point 
as a ‘ unit with position,’ which we know to he 
Pythagorean, was replaced by that which now 
stands at the opening of Euclid’s Elements, ‘A 
point is that which has no parts ’ {crtm6v icniv o5 
nipoi o66lv). In thus being indivisible the point 
does not, of course, differ from the ‘ unit,’ or 
‘ number 1 ’ (/xovds) (cf. Plato, Republic, 625 E), but 
it can no longer be called povd!, because it is now 
clearly seen that, rmlike the ‘unit,’ the point cannot 
he a ‘ measure ’ of anything. Hence in Plato and 
Aristotle novds always means the number 1 ; for 
‘point’ Aristotle always sots aijpeiov or oriy/ti), 
■vmile Plato (see Aristotle, Metaph. A 992“, 21) em- 
ployed the desimation dpxn ypa/xpijs, ‘the beginning 
of the line.’ There are perhaps still perceptible 
traces of 5th cent, opposition to the consequences 
which Zeno had drawn from infinite divisibility. 
Protagoras, like Zeno, a member of the Periclean 
circle, argued, in ‘refutation’ of the geometers, 
that a circle and tangent have a stretch, not a 
single point, in common (Aristotle, Metaph. B 997^ 
35). This looks like an attempt to deny the 
infinite divisibility of the line, and to identify the 
minimum visibile with the unit of extension, and 
thus to get rid of the notion of incommensurability. 
Hence it may be, as Burnet has suggested (op. ctf. 
188), that the formula Protagoras chose for his 
relativism, ‘ Man is the measure of all things,’ was 
influenced by opposition to the new doctrine of 
magnitudes whi^ have ‘ no common measure. ’ The 
anti-mathematical argument of Protagoras led to a 
rejoinder from his greater townsman Democritus, in 
the catalogue of whose works dra^vn up in the 1st 
cent. A.D. by Thrasyllus we find one on ‘ the con- 
tact of the circle and the sphere,’ and another on 
‘ irrational lines.’ According to Plato and Aristo- 
phanes (Clouds, 144 ff.), who are unwillingly 
confirmed by Xenophon (Mem. jv. yii. 3, 6), j 
Socrates, too, was among the mathematicians, and 
it may be noted that in the three chief places 
where Plato makes him exhibit mathematical 
interests (Meno, 82-85 B, Themtetus, 148 AB, 
Republic, 646 BC) a problem involving surd mag- 
nitudes is, in each case, under consideration. 

Plato’s attitude towards the problem raised by 
the discovery of surds, and the recognition that 
the infinitely divisible cannot be made of ‘ units,’ 
is, at first sight, perplexing. He is deeply in- 
terested in the study n surd expressions, and fully 
aware of the infiniu divisibility of u^lOri, bat 
refuses to take the step of severing Geometry from 
Arithmetic, and of selecting elementary Plane 
Geometry (which can be studied without any re- 
ference to the existence or non-existence of ‘ units ’) 
as the subject with which Mathematics should 
begin. To the last he insists that Arithmetic, the 
theory of numbers, is the foundation on which all 
other branches of Mathematics should be based, 
and the clue to their meaning. We can exempt 
him from the charge of inconsequence only by 
supposing that his retention of Arithmetic as the 
corner-stone of Mathematics was due to a convic- 
tion that ‘ number ’ is not exhausted by the series 
of the natural numbers, the fiovaSiKoX ipiOpol, or 


numbers made up of units, which Aristotle always 
asserts are the only numbers there are. If tlio 
concept of number be widened so as to take in the 
surds, so Plato probably thought, we may still 
adhere to the notion of one-to-one correspondence 
of the points on a terminated line uith the mem- 
bers of the number-series, without incurring any 
of the difficulties which were fatal to the old 
Pythagorean geometry. (Just so, our ordinary 
Analytical Geometry rests on assuming such a 
correspondence of the points of the line ivith the 
complete series of the real numbers.) That Plato 
had formed some such conception of a possible 
extension of the concept of number seems clear from 
more than one consideration. The suggestion, as 
MUhaud has shown (op. cit. bk. ii. eh. 6), explains 
why Aristotle regards it as a capital point against 
Plato to insist that there is no way of generating 
numbers except by the addition of units, and why so 
much is made in Metaphysics M of the complaint 
that the ‘ numbers ’ of which the Platonic ‘ Ideas ’ 
are composed are not all a-vfifiXjjrol, commensurable 
with one another. Aristotle is, in effect, complain- 
ing tha^Plato’s theory^presents ns with expressions 
like ,^/2, »y3, a -j- ,Jb, and the like ; whereas he 
himself holds that there is no place for them in the 
number-series, just as Euclid is always careful to 
speak of such magnitudes as peylBrj, and to sym- 
bolize them by straight lines and rectangles. 
Positive evidence to the same effect is furnished by 
a remarkable passage of one of Plato’s latest 
works, the Epinomis, the point of which is to 
maintain that all Mathematics is really the study 
of the generation and properties of numbers (Epin. 
990 C ffi). We are particularly told here that the 
names ‘geometry* and ‘ stereometry ' are alto- 
gether misleading, and the former is said to be 
‘extremely absurd.’ ‘Geometiy’ is ‘manifestly 
an assimUation, effected by reference to surfaces, 
of numbers which are not in their own nature 
similar ’ ; and ' stereometry ’ is the ‘ study of 
numbers raised to the third power, and similar to 
the nature of the solid, where again those which 
are dissimilar are made similar by a further 
device.’ (The passage should be read in Burnet’* 
edition, the only one in which the text has not boen 
I perverted by editorial dullness.) 

The passage just quoted represents the highest 
development of the Platonic theory of number. It 
is clearly an attempt to vindicate for the number- 
series itself the same character of a continuum ns 
that which belongs to the straight line, by finding 
room in it for numbers answering to the irrational 
lengths of Geometry. If we followed out Pinto’s 
suggestions in his own spirit, what they would lead 
to would be something of the following kind. 
Taking a terminated straight line, we miMt first 
assign the co-ordinates 0 and 1 to its end-points. 
Then, by infinitely repeated division, we should 
get one and only one point corresponding to each 
rational fraction between 0 and 1. Then, by in- 
serting further points corresponding to all the 
irrationals between 0 and 1, we should obtain 
points corresponding to the whole series of algebraic 
numbers. Iffie resulting number-series woifld not, 
however, exhaust the points on the line, and would 
therefore not possess the continuity of the point- 
series, since it would contain no terms whose 
co-ordinates are transcendental numbers, though 
it would contain an infinity of pomts not obtain- 
able by the process of repeated division. 

Aristotle’s statement that Plato refused to epmk 
of ‘ points,’ but called them instead ‘ the beginning 
of the line,’ seems to indicate another attempt to 
face a difficulty inherent in the current conception 
of whole number. Prom the earliest times of 
Pythagoreanism doivnwards,_ we find it jegularly 
assumed that the number-series must begin with 1, 
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the ‘ unit.’ But the criticism of Zeno had shown 
that we cannot think of the ‘point’ as a ‘unit 
length.’ If the correspondence between Geometry 
and Arithmetic is to he kept up, ns Plato -wished 
it to be, we must begin our number-series with 
something which answers to a zero of magnitude 
in Geometry ; the first number must be 0, not 1. 
It was, no doubt, this character of the point as a 
zero which led Plato to avoid recognizing it as a 
distinct entity, and to call it ‘ the beginning of the 
line.’ It seems most probable, however, that he 
did not clearly draw the right conclusion that; in 
the same way, 0 is the beginning of the number- 
series. More probably he thought of the point, 
as Xenocrates is known to have done, as an ‘ infini- 
tesimal line,’ and must be added to the list of 
thinkers like Leibniz, who have been led astray in 
their theory of the continuous by this phantasm of 
a thing which is somehow at once something and 
nothing. 

Further interesting contributions are made to 
the theory of continuity in the puzzling dialogue 
Parmenides. 'Without raising the question of the 
purport of the dialogue as a whole, we may note 
the references made in its antinomies to the 
difficulty of regarding a continuum as constructed 
out of real elements. We may take first the treat- 
ment of ‘contact’ (p. 148 Dfi".). When a number 
of things are in contact, each ‘ lies next to ’ 

Keirai) that which is in contact with it ; e.g. if a 
straight line is made up of distinct ‘ units ’ in con- 
tact with one another, the units must leave no 
gaps between them, and each must have a definite 
' next adjacent’ unit. In modern phraseology, the 
line must be a ‘ well-ordered’ assemblage of points. 
Hence, in a series of n members there must be 
(n-1) contacts. It is therefore inferred that, ‘if 
there is not number in ri SXXa’ (the things ‘ other 
than the One,’ ‘the Many’), the ‘ One’ cannot ‘be 
in contact with them.’ For Geometry this plainly 
means that, if the points on the line are not ‘ units’ 
(and the criticism of Zeno had shown that they are 
not), no point on a line has an immediately 
adjacent or next point. Since every integer has 
a neast integer in the actual number-series, this 
means that the points on a terminated straight 
line, taken in the order of their distances from one 
of the end-points, cannot be symbolized by the 
series of integers. Continuity, as exhibited in the 
line, must be something other than the mere un- 
broken succession of the whole number-series 1, 2, 3, 

. . . n, . . . Later on (155 E-157 B), we have an argu- 
ment to show that the very concept of change leads to 
the thought of time as a series of ‘ moments ’ which 
have no duration, just as the points on a line have 
no extension. When a body which was moving 
comes to rest, or vice versa, there is a transition 
from the one state to the other. This cannot take 
place ‘in time,’ i.e, there is no interval, however 
small, in which the body is neither moving nor at 
rest, but passing out of motion into rest ; in any 

g 'ven interval it is either moving or stationary. 

ence the transition occupies no duration, but 
happens instantaneously, and we are compelled to 
form the ‘ paradoxical ’ (firoTros) conception of the 
‘ instantaneous ’ (rb i^alipvTis)- The paradox seems 
to lie in the fact that it is hard to decide whether 
the moment at which the velocity 0 is reached 
should be counted as the last moment of motion or 
as the first moment of rest. We must, in the one 
case, think of the time during which the body moves 
as having no last moment, in the other of the time 
during which it is stationary as ha-ving no first 
moment — an immediate consequence of the con- 
sideration that no moment has a ‘ next ’ moment. 

_ In Aristotle we meet with none of the anticipa- 
tions of a riper thought which fascinate us in Plato, 
but we have, by way of compensation, a very 


explicit account of continuity, in so far as infinite 
divisibility may be taken as a sufficient criterion 
of it. The notion is fundamental in the Aristotelian 
system, because the steady and uninterrupted pro- 
cess of the development of latent potentialities 
into actualities, which, for Aristotle, constitutes 
‘ Nature,’ depends in the last resort upon the uni- 
form and continuous movement of the heavens, 
and continuous movement demands the continuity 
of time and space. Hence any denial of the con- 
tinuity of extension, duration, and movement is 
fatal to Aristotle’s whole Naturphilosophie. The 
tract on the Categories gives us the general view 
current in Academic circles and presupposed by the 
more special discussions in Aristotle’s discourses 
on ‘ Physics.’ rb vbaov {quantum) has two species 
— rb bioipuriiivov (elsewhere also rb btaiperbv), ‘the 
discrete ; and rb <rvvex^s, ‘the continuous.’ The 
vital difference between them is that the ‘ parts ’ 
ifiSpia) of the ‘discrete’ quantum have no KoLvbs 
Spot, or ‘ common boundary,’ at which they join ; 
e.g, 10 (for Aristotle always confuses the number 
of a collection ndth the collection itself, and many 
of his attacks on Plato arise from inability to 
see that, though there are many pairs of things 
in the world, there is only one number 2, and this 
number itself is not a ‘ pair ’) consists of 7 -f 3, but 
no one of the ‘ units ’ of the 7 is identical ivith any 
unit of the 3. But the ‘ parts ’ of a ‘ continuous ’ 
quantum always have such a ‘common boundary,’ 
which, in the case of the line, is a point ; i.e. when 
the terminated straight line AB is divided at C, 
the writer reckons C as belonging both to AC, of 
which it is the last point, and to CB, of which it is 
the first, thus illogically counting the one point C 
twice over. Similarly with time: the present 
moment ‘joins on’ (o-wdirret) both to the past and 
to the future. It may be taken either as the first 
or as the last moment of an unbroken time-series. 
This is the really important point in the distinction 
dra-ivn for us between the two kinds of quanta, 
since it implies, of course, that the avvexh rrbtrov or 
continuum is infinitely divisible, and therefore does 
not consist of units or minima. It is added that 
not all continua are composed of parts which ‘ have 
position ’ ; e.g. since the past, present, and future 
are not all co-existent, no partof time is ‘ anywhere ’ 
relatively to the rest. The parts have not position, 
but only ‘order’ (rdjts), and so far resemble the 
members of the whole number-series. ("We must 
not, of course, press this analogy too far, since it 
would lead to the view that the ‘parts’ of time form 
a ‘-well-ordered’ aggregate, in which each term 
has an immediately next term. Time would then 
be made up of minima of duration, and would not be 
continuous in the -writer’s sense {Categories, 5’’-6'‘].) 

More characteristic is the account given in Meta- 
physics A 102(>‘, 7 ff. — Tr6<Tov {quantum) means 
‘ that which can be divided into constituents in- 
herent in it, whereof each is one and “ this ” ’ {rb 
diatperbv ek iymdpxovTa &v isdrcpov Jj isaarov h> ri 
Kal rbde rt TrktpvKev eXvai [1020’', 8]). Such a quantum 
is a wbTjBos, or assemblage, if it can be numbered ; 
a /ieyeOos if it can only be measured. Thus a 
Tr\rj9os can be divided into countable non-con- 
tinuous elements, but a /leyeOos only into continua. 
{We cannot, e.g., divide a line into points, but only 
into lesser lines, so that infinite divisibility is 
taken as the criterion of yeyedot, ‘ continuous 
quantity.’) A delimited {reirepaafihov) r'XijBos is a 
whole number ; a delimited /xiyeBos is a line, sur- 
face, or body, according to the number of its 
dimensions. 'Thus there is only one kind of magni- 
tude which is continuous in its oivn right {xaB’ airri) 
— extension. Time and movement are continua, 
not in their o-wn right, but derivatively {sard 
avfiBepriKbs), in -virtue of their connexion n-ith the 
/UyeBos per se, extension. Since the trajectory of 
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a moviHg body is a continuum, the motion is a con- 
tinuum also, and therefore also the time occupied 
in the transit. A fuller, but logically unsatis- 
factoiy, account is given in the Physics. The 
Eleatics had held that the continuous is indivisible 
(a theory which meets us again in Spinoza). Aris- 
totle points out that, on the contrary, only the 
continuous is infinitely divisible (^85^ 10). So wo 
are told in bk. V that ‘ motion ’ (the fundamental 
category of a science of ‘ Nature ’) is generally 
held (SoKEt) to be one of the continua, and it is 
in the continuous that the ‘infinite’ first makes 
itself noticeable. Hence, those who give defini- 
tions of continuity commonly presuppose the con- 
cept of the infinite, on the ground that ‘ what is 
divisible ad infinitum is continuous ’ (200*’, 18). The 
point that the one primary continuum is spatial 
recurs in hk. A, ch. xi. Time is relative to change 
(fiera^oXn), since it is only where we perceive 
change that we are conscious of duration. If the 
‘ seven sleepers ’ woke up, they would not be aware 
that time had elapsed during their sleep. They 
would ‘ connect the former now ^vith the subsequent 
now, and make one of them.’ To know what time 
is, we have to ask in what way it is related to 
motion (rl rijs Ku^areihs iarip). But what moves, 
moves from somewhere to somewhere. The 
character of motion depends on that of the path it 
traverses. Motion is thus' continuous because its 
path is so, and time is continuous because motion 
IS. Time is ‘the number of motion in respect of 
before and after ’ (220% 24). The use of the word 
‘ number ’ is unhappy, since Aristotle is never tired 
of insisting that there are no numbers but the 
/xovadiKbs apidfibs, the whole numbers made by 
addition of units ; and the definition, taken strictly, 
is thus inconsistent with the view that there is no 
minimum of duration. The Platonic account (see 
Timeeus, 37 D, and the Academic collection of 6poi) 
that time is the measure (//.erpov) of motion, which 
Aristotle sometimes repeats, is thus much more 
accurate. 

We finally reach Aristotle’s own formal definition 
of t6 (Tvvexes in' Physics E 227% where it is given 
as the last resultant of a whole series of previous 
definitions. Things are ‘ together ’ (a/M) ■when they 
are in ‘one and the same primary place’ {ir M 
rbirtp irpiirip), i.e. enclosed in the same circum- 
ambient surface. Two things of w’hich the ex- 
tremities are ‘ together ’ are ‘ in contact,’ or ‘ touch ’ 
each other. A thing is ‘ between ’ two 

others, when something which is continuously 
changing arrives at it ‘ before it reaches the end of 
the process of change ’ (i.e. C is between A and B, 
if, in moving continuously from A to B, you pass 
C before reaching B. Thus the ‘ derivative ’ notion 
of continuous movement is illogically employed to 
define the ‘ primary ’ continuum of extension }). 
We now define ‘next after,’ and ‘immediately 
adherent.’ A term in an ordered series is ‘next 
after ’ another when there is no term of the 

same kind between them. The phrase ‘ adherent 
to’ means both ‘next after’ a given term 

and ‘in contact’ with it (3 Sj" STmrrat). 

Finally, continuity is a special case of immediate 
adherence, which arises when the two ‘ends’ 
(r-ipara) of things which immediately adhere become 
one and identical (Xtyia S’ eXvax a-vyex^s Srav ravrd 
ytyvrui sal Sv tS ^Karepov nipat ots Emovrai). Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias, as we learn from Simplicius, 
found this passage hard to interpret, and with good 
reason. Apart from the logical hysteron proteron 
already noted, there is a further difficulty involved 
in the definitions of ‘together’ and ‘contact,’ 
What is meant by ‘the same primary place'? 
Simplicius escapes from Alexander’s uncertainty 
as to whether the notion of continuity is not 
tacitly presupposed by such a phrase only by giving 


it a purely relative sense; it may mean at will 
‘in the same to^vn,’_‘ the same bouse,’ ‘the same 
room,’ etc. In fact, it has no definite meaning at 
nil. _The same defect attaches to the subsequent 
definitions, which depend on that of ‘together.’ 
Two things are ‘ in contact ’ when their extremities 
are ‘ together.’ And such contact may exist with- 
out continuity. The extremities, [as in the case of 
things which are merely ‘adherent,’ may be 
‘ together ’ and yet remain distinct. Such a defini- 
tion does not satisfy our geometrical notion of 
‘ contact.’ However small we take the ‘ primary 
place ’ of the two extremities to be, so long as the 
extremities remain distinct, there is no contact. 
However small the distance between a straight 
line and a circle may be, so long as it remains 
finite at all, the straight line is not a tangent ; it 
becomes a tangent omy when there is one point, 
and only one, which lies both on the circle and on 
the straight line. Thus, surfaces which ‘ adhere ’ 
must be absolutely identical. Aristotle is, in fact, 
assuming (with an eye to his astronomical theories) 
that we can have a set of concentric spheres en- 
closed ■within one another so that no space is left 
betiveen the convexity of one and the conca'vity of 
the next outermost, and yet that the convexity and 
the concavity remain distinct surfaces. But this 
is geometrically impossible. 

The one point of real interest w'hich emerges 
from the discussion is the hint of a connexion 
between the notion of continuity and that of series. 
As Aristotle states the connexion, it is open to un- 
answerable criticism, since the very impossibility of 
dividing the continuous into ‘ units ’ shows that a 
continuum, as given, cannot consist of members 
each having a ‘ next following term,’ but the main 
idea has borne remarkable fruit in onr own days in 
Cantor’s ‘ordinal’ definition of the continuum, and 
a striking attempt has been made by Zermelo (in 
Mathemafische Annalen, LIX. iv. 614 AT.) to show 
that any continuous series (e.g. that of the points 
on a terminated straight line) permits of an arrange- 
ment of its members such that every one has a 
‘next following’ member. That no member of 
such a series as given in experience has a ‘next’ 
member is, ■with laudable inconsistency, insisted 
on by Aristotle himself. ‘ Nothing continuous can 
be made out of indivisibles, e.g. a line cannot be 
made out of points’ (Phys. Z 231% 24). For, by 
definition, the extremities (fo^ttra) of things which 
are continuous coalesce, but an indivisible point or 
moment has no extremities. The consequence is 
that the line cannot ‘ consist of’ points, since even 
by infinitely repeated division we can only [break 
it up into lesser lines, which are, again, divisible. 
avyexv can be divided only into avvexv, or, as 
Bradley has put it, space (and time) are ‘ lengths 
of lengths of — nothing that we can find’ {Appear- 
ance and Beality'^, London, 1897, p. 37). On_ the 
straight line, e.g., W'e can find nothing but points, 
yet it is not a series or class of points, 'but some- 
thing more, though what that somethin" is _we 
cannot say. 'This leads Aristotle to break with 
the Platonic ■view that Arithmetic, Geometry, and 
Kinematics form a single science with a single 
body of postulates. ‘Physios,’ so he unhappily 
concludes, is distinct from Mathematics, and 
Mathematics itself falls into two distinct doctrines, 
each ivith its own peculiar postulates — the theory 
of the oiupispiyoy •yScrov, or number. Arithmetic ; 
and Geometry, the theory of the ervyexit irbixov— 
and it is a logical fallacy to attempt to prove a 
conclusion ■which belongs to the one science from 
the postulates of the other (oSk Spa fa-rty EXXou 
ytyovi /leraBivTO. ScTfat, oXoy rb yewp-cTpisby apiOfiyrti^, 
Anal. Post. A 75% 38). Zeno has at last come by 
his rights, in spite of Aristotle’s personal failure to 
appreciate his historical significance. 
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To consider the way in which Aristotle toes on to develop the 
view that the regular and continuous development from potenti- 
ality to actuality which makes up the life of Nature, as we see 
it in the evolution of the adult or^nism from the germ, and of 
the germ, in turn, from the adult organism, or even in any 
steady qualitative change from one ‘ opposite ’ (e.g. white, hot, 
dry) to its contrary (black, cold, moist), depends upon the 
domination of Nature by the unending ‘uniform’ and con- 
tinuous circular revolutions of the celestial spheres — would take 
us too far from our immediate "subject. We may merely note 
that it is an indispensable feature of this view that these re- 
volutions are ‘ irreversible,’ and always take place not only with 
uniform velocity, but in the same sense, since a sudden reversal 
would be equivalent to a momentary breach of continuity. The 
moving body would, Aristotle thinks, have to be twice at the 
same point X, if X is to be both the goal of the movement in 
one direction and the starting-point for the movement in the 
other. Motion in a straight line without reversal la excluded by 
the assumed iinitude of the universe, and thus, according to 
Aristotle, only the circle remains, since it is the only curve 
of which ‘every part is congruent with every other,’ i.«. the 
only curve of constant curvature. (For all this, see Physics 6, 
de Casio, and de Gcnerat., passim-, iUtaph. A, chs. vi.-viii.) 

From the special tract against Xenocrates and his assumption 
of inQnitesimal lines which are indivisible (dc Linds Inseca- 
bilibxis, a work of some early Peripatetic, apparently not Aris- 
totle himself) nothing can be drawn for our purpose, though it 
is historically interesnng, as showing that the study of at least 
some of the irrationals examined in Euclid x. goes back to Plato 
and his immediate followers, as does also the notion of the 
‘infinitesimal.’ Some interesting notices are presen’ed to us 
by Sextus Empiricus, in bk. x. of his attack on Dogmatic 
Philosophers, which reveal the fact that the polemic of the 
Megarian formal logicians against Aristotle’s whole conception of 
the gradual development of potentiality into actuality, of which 
we read, e.g., in Metaphysics 0 1016°, 29-32, was connected 
with a revival of Zeno's arguments against motion. Diodorus 
Cronus (Sextus, contra Mathcmaticos, x. 80) specially attacked 
the notion of a ‘ state ’ of motion, i.e. a time at which one 
cannot say of a moving material point (an optpes amiia, i.e. a 
‘material point,’ not an ‘atom ’in the sense of Democritus or 
Epicurus, since the atom was not ifiepit) that it is at any 
position, but only that it is moving/roin one position to another, 
though one can, Diodorus admits, say that such a body must 
have moved, when it is seen first at A and afterwards at.B. The 
view of the reality of a 'state of movement’ here attacked is, 
in fact, one of the chief difficulties inherent in Aristotle’s whole 
treatment of continuity. 

Nothing would he gained by following the history 
of the notion of continuity in Greek philosophy 
beyond the time of Aristotle. The Stoics, to be 
sure, influenced later thought considerably by their 
vigorous insistence on the idea of the absolute 
continuity of matter, but neither they nor the 
Neo-Platonists, whose doctrines may be called 
the final outcome of Greek speculation, added 
anything to what Aristotle had laid doivn as 
to the logical analysis of the concept of the con- 
tinuous itself. The sharp division between the 
two kinds of irtaa, those which are divisible into 
ultimate ‘units’ (the ‘discrete’ quanta) and those 
which are not (the avvexv, or continuous witro), 
the adoption of infinite divisibility as the criterion 
of continuity, and the consequent view that in- 
commensurables belong to Geometry and have no 
place in Arithmetic — were the permanent legacy 
from the ancient to the modem philosophy of the 
continuous. 

3. Modern attitude. — The general acquiescence 
in Aristotle’s distinctions makes it unnecessary 
to treat at any CTeat length of the views of most 
modern philoso^ers on the nature of a continuum. 
For the most part these views have been deter- 
mined by the conception of infinite divisibility as 
the sufficient and necessary condition of con- 
tinuity. Even Descartes seems to have been 
blinded to the real difficulties of the, subject by 
his familiarity with the practice of employing the 
symbols of Algebra indifleren^ to denote rational 
and irrational magnitudes. He appears never to 
have asked himself what conception must be 
formed of number, if we are to recognize such 
expressions as >J3, ^2, and the like as numbers, 
and thus his Gtometrie, with all its historical im- 
portance, can scarcely be called a contribution to 
the philosophy of Mathematics. Nor does it ap- 
pear that the continuity which he claims for 
matter amounts to more than infinite divisibility. 


the absence of real ‘ atoms ’ or ‘ units ’ of exten- 
sion. Hobbes explicitly accepts the Aristotelian 
definition, ‘Contmua inter se turn spatia turn 
tempera duo dicuntur, quorum cst aliqua pars 
communis ’ {de Corpore, vii. 10) ; ‘ Corpora etiam 
duo . . . continua dicuntur eadem ratione qua 
duo spatia ’ {ib. viii. 9). Spinoza even reverts to 
the Eieatic position, according to which extension, 
because continuous, is not really divisible at all, 
and is supposed to have parts or elements only by 
an illusion ; ‘ Substantia absolute infinita est in- 
divisibUis ’ (Ethica, L 13) ; ‘ ex his sequitur . . . 
nullam substantiam corpoream, quatenus sub- 
stantia est, esse divisibilem’ {ih. eorollarium). 
Hence he infers that quantitas is divisible only so 
long as we merely imagine it — i.e, think inaccurately 
about it ; when we form the concept of it, we see 
it to be ‘ infinita, unica, et indivisibUis ’ (Ethica, 
i. 16, schol.). It should follow that we can form 
no concept of a plane, a straight line, or a point — 
a conclusion which would be the reductio ad 
ahsurdum of Spinozism. Similarly Kant’s critical 
philosophy throws no real light on the nature of 
a continuum. Indeed, if we take seriously the 
Aesthetik, with its account of the way in which 
the mathematical concepts of space and time are 
generated, we shall clearly be led to think of both 
as composed of minima, and therefore not con- 
tinuous, though, to be sure, this account conflicts 
with the repeated assertion that both are ‘ infinite 
given wholes.’ (The ‘ synthetic unity of apper- 
ception ’ cannot help us here, since it is just as 
much manifested in the counting of the units of a 
group of ‘ discrete ’ quanta as in that ‘ drawing ’ 
of a line of which Kant has so much to say.) So, 
when we are told in the account of the ‘Sche- 
matism of the pure Concepts of the Understand- 
ing ’ that if we think of any number, e.g. 5 01 500, 
this thought is ‘the representation of a method 
for representing in an image an assemblage con- 
formably to a certain concept,’ we see at once 
that Kant is thinking exclusively of the natural 
integers, which do not form a continuum. How’ it 
can lie true that ‘ the pure image of all magni- 
tudes (quantorum) of the outer sense is space, and 
that of all objects of the senses in general is time,’ 
and that ‘ the pure schema of magnitude (quanti- 
tatis) as a concept is number, which is a repre- 
sentation which comprehends in one the successive 
addition of one to one,’ remains an unsolved mys- 
tery, unless space and time are to be non-continu- 
ous ; and the difficulty is only increased when 
Kant goes on to say that both space and time are 
‘ quanta continua because no part of them can be 
given, . . . except in such a way that the part 
IS once more a space or a time.’ Nothing can 
conceal the fact that Kant is trying to combine 
Aristotle’s denial that a (rwex^r can consist of 
minima with a theory which requires the con- 
struction of space and time out of such minima. 
He even repeats in this very connexion the old 
criterion of continuity, that it is ‘ that property 
of magnitudes in virtue of which no part of them 
is the minimum (no part simple).’ It is, there- 
fore, not to be wondered at that the ‘ antinomies ’ 
of the Transcendental Dialectic have really nothing 
to do with the problems of continuity. "WHiat 
their theses presuppose is merely the summation 
of infinite series, and the difficulties Kant pro- 
fesses to find in such a summation exist just as 
much where every term of the series has a next 
term as where it has not ; e.g. the difficulty, if 
there is one, about the completion of the synthesis 
exists just as much when we consider 2 as the sum 

of the series 1 -f i -k L-(- ... L as when 

2 2^* 2“ 

we ask whether the * world had a beginning in 
time,’ as Hegel correctly saw. In principle, Kant, 
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like Aristotle, identifies the infinitely divisible 
with the continuous. 

Hegel’s own account is so largely coloured hy 
metaphor, and so distorted hy his determination 
to prove that every concept is precisely what it 
is not (that, e.g., perfect continuity and absolute 
discreteness are the same thing), that it is far 
from easy to say what his real meaning is. Since, 
however, he supposes Kant’s second antinomy 
(everything must be, and yet cannot he, com- 
posed of simple elements) to be concerned with 
continuity (Werhe., iii. 216), he, too, presumably 
means by continuity no more than divisibility ad 
infinitum. His enthusiastic praise of Zeno, and 
01 Aristotle’s treatment of the problems of space, 
time, and motion, points to the same conclusion 
{ib. p. 227). The vagueness of Hegel’s notions 
maybe seen from the fact that he actually regards 
the Anzahl, or cardinal number, of a group as 
itself a group of ‘ units,’ and asserts that it is at 
once ‘ continuous ’ (because it is one group among 
others) and ‘discrete’ (because it is a group of 
units [t6. p. 233 f.]). 

Leibniz may fairly demand separate considera- 
tion, in virtue of the peculiar stress which he lays 
on the Principle of Continuity as fundamental, 
not only for Mathematics, but for Metaphysics. 
This principle, as stated hy him, is much more 
than an assertion of the continuity of space, time, 
and motion. Since his philosophy requires a de- 
nial of the validity of a vacuum, he is led further 
to maintain the continuity of matter against all 
forms of the atomic theory. Further, the concep- 
tion is regarded as holding not merely of pm- 
noTnena, but of the substances or ‘ monads,’ whose 
interrelations and internal self-development are 
the reality of which the extended and temporal 
world is symbolical, Keal substances form a con- 
tinuous hierarchy, in which each member difiers 
from some other by a purely infinitesimal differ- 
ence. Or, as Leibniz himself states the principle 
in a letter to Malebranche, dated 8th Dec. 1692, 
‘datis ordinatis etiam quaesita sunt ordinata et 
consentanea.’ Hence the absolute continuity of 
the series of monads has the continuity of the vari- 
ous peyiBi) as an immediate consequence (Couturat, 
Logigue de Leibniz, p. 233 ff.). A special case of 
this principle is the correspondence between soul 
and body, which Leibniz describes as follow's 
Couturat, Ofiusc. et frag. p. 621) ; ‘ God has from 
the beginning constructed soul and body w'ith 
such skill that . . . omnia quae in uno iiunt per 
se perfecte respondeant omnibus quae in altero 
fiunt.’ As to the nature of the continuity thus 
asserted, we learn much from the dialogue on 
motion composed by Leibniz on his journey of 
1676 to visit Spinoza {op. cit. pp. 694-627). The 
question there raised is whether the moment at 
which a man dies may be regarded as at once the 
last moment at which he is alive and the first at 
which he is dead (as it must be, according to the 
Aristotelian account of rh a-wex^s). To say that 
Aristotle’s view is correct seems to violate the law 
of contradiction ; to reject it seems to imply that 
two moments — the last of life and the first of 
death — are immediately adjacent, and, if moinents 
can be immediately adjacent, why not points? 
{ib. p. 601). But we are thus led to conceive of 
extension and time as made up of series of indi- 
visible points and moments {ib. p. 608), and find 
ourselves involved in the ‘labyrinth of the con- 
tinuum.’ For we are forced to say that the number 
of points in the side of a square is infinite, and, 
since we can draw one and only one parallel from 
any point in the diagonal to a given side, and 
since tliis parallel cuts two of the sides of the 
square in determinate points, the diagonal will 
contain the same number of points as the side. 


and will therefore be equal to it. This Leibniz 
regards as a proof that the line cannot be an 
aggregate of points {ib. p. 611). The number of 
points in each ivill, in fact, he argues, be identical 
with the ' number of all numbers,’ since in both 
cases it is infinite. Leibniz’s way out of the 
difficulty is to deny that there is a ‘ number of all 
numbers,’ since, as he holds, such a number, if 
there were one, would be the greatest possible 
integer, but there is no greatest possible integer. 
Hence there is no such thing as a ratio of one 
infinite to another {ib. p. 612 f.), and no assignable 
number of points on a line. There are as many 
as we choose to take, but we never take all tliere 
are to take. It is, indeed, true that every portion 
of extended^ matter is actually infinitely dii’ided, 
but it is divided into portions which are them- 
selves continua, not into points, and no portion is 
actually divided into all the minor parts possible. 
Thus, in the end, Leibniz adheres to the position 
that the continuous cannot be composed oi simple 
elements, and it is for this very reason that space 
and time and motion are regarded by him as 
merely phenomenal, since the real, as we read at 
the beginning of the Monadology, must be com- 
posed of simple elements. How these views are 
to be reconciled with the further positions that 
there is at least one continuum, that of the monads 
themselves, which does consist of simple elements, 
and that order in space is phenomenal of the order 
of real monads, it is not very easy to see. 

4 . The number-continuum in modern Mathe- 
matics. — Under this head it is impossible to say 
more than a few words in the present article. The 
reader who wishes for more information may be 
referred to the works mentioned in the annexed 
bibliography, especially to the brief and luminous 
chapter on the continuum in Couturat’s work, Les 
Principes des mathtmatiqucs. As we have seen, 
the first discovery of the continuum was due to 
the discovery of incommensurable magnitudes in 
Geometry, which led to the age-long severance of 
the originally united studies of Arithmetic and 
Geometry. It has been the great achievement of 
the modem Theory of Assemblages to show that 
the number-system is so far from being inadequate 
to cope Avith the continuity of the points or the 
straight line (the so-called ‘ linear continuum ’) 
that the only precise definition of continuity we 
can obtain is one which can be stated in terms 
involving nothing but the properties of ordered 
numerical series, and that the only certainly 
known linear continuum is that of the ‘ real ’ 
numbers. In other Avords, it is no immediate 
datum of intuition that the straight line is abso- 
lutely continuous. Its continuity is postulated, 
not intuited, and means no more than the assxmn- 
tion that there are on every terminated straight 
line as many distinct points as there are distinct 
real numbers in a given segment of the number- 
series, such as that composed of all the ‘real 
numbers’ >0<1. To begin Avith, Ave have to see 
that none of the old familiar criteria of continuity 
is really adequate to express the property Avhicn 
we have in mind Avhen aa'c speak of the continuous- 
ness of this number-series. It is clear that in- 
finite divisibility is no such criterion, since it 
giv’es us only a series corresponding to_ that of the 
rational fractions. By no process of infinite diAu- 
sion of a unit length could Ave ever arrive at sueh 

quotients as This corresponds to the 

arithmetical consideration that the complete as- 
semblage of rational fractions betAvcen 0 and_ I 
does not form a continuous series, since it omits 
all the fractions which have surds for their numer- 
ator or denominator or both. Lven the incln‘=ion 
in the series of all fractions having algebraical 
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surds in their numerator or denominator would 
not make it completely continuous, since we 
should still have no place left for the infinitely 
numerous fractions involving ‘ transcendental ’ 
numbers in their numerator or denominator. In 
fact, it is possible to make such an arrangement 
of the series of rational fractions, and even of 
algebraical fractions, that each term of the series 
has an immediately next term. In other words, 
both series can he so arranged that each member 
corresponds in order to one and only one member 
of the series of natural integers, 1, 2, 3. . . . Their 
ordinal number, or ‘type of order,’ is thus tlie 
same as that of the series of integers itself. Nor, 
again, is the number-continuum adequately defined 
by the property that no term of the series as taken 
in ascending order has an immediately adjacent 
term. For this would obviously he true of the 
assemblage of rational numbers, and again of that 
of all algebraic numbers, though neither of these 
exhausts the whole of the number-series. The 
task of the modem theorist is thus a twofold one. 
He has first to formulate a satisfactory definition 
of the concept ‘real’ number, showing not only 
how the assemblage of ‘ real ’ numbers is logically 
related to that of integers or ‘ natural ’ numbers, 
but also how the existence of the ‘ real ’ numbers 
follows from that of ‘ natural ’ numbers. Secondly, 
he has to identify the peculiar characteristics 
which distinguish the whole assemblage of ‘ real 
numbers ’ from those of ‘ natural ’ or ‘ rational ’ 
or ‘ algebraic ’ numbers ; that is, he has to point 
out the criterion of the continuity of a series. 

It is the achievement of Cantor to have first 
stated this criterion exactly, and aftenvards to 
have re-cast it in terms involving nothing hut the 
notion of serial order, and entirely independent of 
any appeal to our intuition of space. We can here 
do no more than give Cantor’s two definitions of the 
linear continuum with such brief explanation as 
is necessary for their comprehension. To imder- 
stand his original definition we have first to make 
clear the meaning of the terms ‘ point manifold,’ 
‘limiting point,’ and ‘derivative.’ By a ‘point 
manifold’ is meant any aggregate of numerical 
values whatsoever. Any ‘ point ’ X is said to he 
a ‘ limiting point ’ of such a manifold M, if, given 
a finite numoer e, however small, there is always 
at least one ‘ point ’ of the manifold M which is at 
a finite ‘ distance ’ less than e from X. (Such a 
limiting point may, or again may not, he itself a 
‘point’ of M.) The ‘derivative’ of M is the 
assemblage formed by all the limiting points of M. 
When eveiy ‘ point ’ of M is one of the limiting 
points of M, and every limiting point of M also a 
‘poin^t’ of M, that is, when the manifold M is 
identical with its own ‘derivative,’ M is said to 
he perfect. Further, M is said to he zusammen- 
hartgend, or ‘ cohesive,’ when, if any two points 
of M, po, p, he given, it is always possible to find 
in M any finite number of points p^, p„ . . . p„ . . . 
intermediate between po and p such that the dis- 
tances P07P11 PrPi • • • Pn-p are each less than a 
given finite number e, nowever small e may he. 
The definition of the linear, or one-dimensional, 
continuum is, then, that it is a ‘ point manifold ’ 
which is both perfect and cohesive. It is manifest 
that the series of ‘ real ’ numbers between 0 and 1 
satisfies these conditions, and that the removal of 
even a single term from it would prevent this 
realization. The series of ‘ rational fractions,’ on 
the other hand, would satisfy the demand for 
cohesiveness, hut would not he ‘ perfect,’ since the 
surd fractions are obviously limiting points of the 
series of rational fractions. With the postulate 
that to every real number from 0 to. 1 we can 
assim one and only one corresponding distance 
on the straight line, the straight line is also obi-i- 
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ously a linear continuum satisfying the definition 
(Couturat, Principes, p. 91 f.). It still, however, 
remains the fact that Cantor’s first definition re- 
tains the appearance of an appeal to geometrical 
intuition. The notion of ‘distance,’ in however 
metaphorical a sense, is employed in explaining 
both cohesion and perfectness. And this means, 
as Couturat says, that the definition is essentially 
relative. ‘It defines a continuous manifold only 
by reference to another manifold (metaphorically 
called space), which is already continuous, in 
which it may have limiting points not contained 
in itself’ {op. cit. p. 92). Hence it is only in 
(lantor’s second dennition, where no notions but 
those of serial order are presupposed, that we get 
‘ an absolute definition of a continuum by means 
of its intrinsic properties.’ To obtain the defini- 
tion, we start again with certain auxiliary con- 
ceptions. We consider the type of order exhibited 
by the rational numbers which are >0 and < 1. 
This series has three peculiarities ; (1) it is de- 
numerable, that is, we can rearrange its terms so 
that they correspond one to one with the suc- 
cessive integers ; (2) it has neither a first nor a 
last term; (3) between any two terms there is 
always a third ; and these three characteristics 
are proved sufficient for the complete determina- 
tion of the type of order exhibited by the series. 
Any series possessing them may then be called a 
series of the type of order ij. Next we have to 
introduce the notion of what Cantor calls a 
‘fundamental series.’ We may confine our atten- 
tion to the case of an ascending fundamental 
series. By this is meant a series in which the 
terms have the type of order ^ just defined. Such 
a series S is said to have a limit in ij, if there is 
a term in v which is the frst after sill the terms 
of S. We then call any manifold perfect if nil the 
‘ fundamental series ’ contained in it have a limit 
in it, and if all its terms are limits of ‘fnnda- 
mentel series’ contained in it. With these pre- 
suppositions, the type of order 6, belonging to a 
one-dimensional continuum, is defined as follows : 
‘The manifold B (1) is perfect, and (2) contains 
within itself a denumerable manifold E, such that 
there is always at least one term of E between 
any two terms of 6.’ The definition is manifestly- 
satisfied by the series of ‘ real ’ numbers, since it 
can readily be shoum that the series is ‘ perfect ’ 
in the sense defined, and that, moreover, there is 
always at least one term of the series of the 
‘ rational ’ numbers between any'two ‘ real ’ num- 
bers (Couturat, op. cit. p. 93 f.; B. EusseU, Prin- 
ciples of Mathematics, London, 1903, vol. i. oh. 36). 

The two definitions are not exactly equivalent, 
since we can construct series which satisfy the 
second without satisfying the first (e.g., to take 
an example from Couturat, the manifold composed 
of the real numbers < 1, together with those from 
2 to 3 inclusive, satisfies the requirements of the 
‘ordinal’ definition, but not those of the other, 
since there is always a finite interval > 1 between 
the number 2 and any of those which precede it). 
But every assemblage which satisfies the first, 
or ‘relative,’ definition clearly also satisfies the 
second, or ‘ absolute.’ This might be regarded 
as a ground for doubting whether Cantor’s final 
result is quite the same thing as an analysis of 
what is implicitly contained m the simple pre- 
scientific notion of continuity as unbrofcenness. 
But it remains true that his analysis succeeds in 
defining for us, by means of purely intrinsic pro- 
perties, the continuity of the ‘ real’ numbers, and 
that we have no reason to think that Geometry 
requires us to ascribe any different kind of con- 
tinuity to the straight line. We are thus finally 
enabled to remove the apparently insuperable 
barrier established by the Eleatic criticism be- 
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tween Geometry and the theory of number. Every 
geometrical proposition can once more be stated 
m tenns which involve only the notions vrith which 
the study of number has already made us familiar. 
‘This fact,’ as Couturat says (op. cU. p. 97), 
‘ finally refutes all the doctrines which regard the 
notion of the continuous as arising from sensuous 
intuition and refractory to the understanding.’ 

lirrERATTOE-i— I . For akciekt Peilosopht and Matbe- 
BATICS : Euclidie Opera, edidit el Latine interpretatus est J. L. 
Heiberg, Leipzig [the Elements and the scholia on them form 
vols. i.-v. of this, the only critical edition, 18S3-1S3S] ; Proeli 
Diadoehi in primum Euclidis Elementorum Librum Com- 
menlani ex recom. G. Friedlein, Leipzig, 1873 ; H. Diels, 
Fragments der Vorsokratiker-, 2 x-ols,, Berlin, 1906-1910; 
Aristotle, de Eineis Insecabiliinis, tr. H. H. Joachim (pt. 2 
of The Works of Aristotle, Eng. tr., O-xford, Clarendon Press, 
1903) ; J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy-, London and 
Edinburgh, 1903 ; G. Milhaud, Lee Philosophes-giomHres de 
la Grbee : Platon et ses prldecesseurs, Paris, 1900 ; O. Apelt, 
‘ Die Widersacher der Mathematik im Altcrthum ’ (in Beitrdge 
zur Gesch. der gr. Philosophic, pp. 253-287), Leipzig, 1S91 ; 
H. G. Zeuthen, Hist, des mathimatiques dans VanSquiti et 
le moyen Age, Paris, 1902 (original in Danish, Copenhagen, 1893). 
Reference may also be made to the various standard works on 
the history of Mathematics generally, or on Greek JIathematics 
in particular, especially to the great work of Moritz Cantor, 
Vorlesungen uber Geschichte der llathematik, Leipzig, 1^ 
(new ed. vol. i. 1909). 

ii. For modern Pbieosopbt: Besides the collected editions 
of the works of philosophers, special mention may be made of 
L. Couturat, Opuscules et fragments inidits de LeibniZj Paris, 
1903, also La Lomque de Leibniz d’aprls des documents infdits, 
Paris, 1903 ; B. Russell, Critical Exposition of the Philosophy 
of Leibniz, Cambridge, 1900, also * Recent Work on the Philo- 
sophy of Leibniz ’ (in Mind, new series, no. 46, April 1903). 

lii. Modern developments: G. Cantor, 'Grundlagen 
einer allgemeinen ifannichfaltigkeitslehre ' (Mathematische 
Annalen, xxi. [1883]), also ‘Beitrage zur Begrundung der 
transflniten Mengenlehre' (ib. xlvi. xlix. (1895, 1897; ftench 
tr. by Marotte, Sur les fondements de la thiorie des ensembles 
transfinis, Paris, 1899]); R. Dedekind, Sleligkeil und irra- 
tionale Zahleni, Brunswick, 1892 ; P. du Bois-Reymond, Die 
allgemeine Funktionentheorie, Tubingen, 1832 ; L. Couturat, 
De rinfini mathlmatique, Paris, 1896 (see esp. Appendix 4, on 
Cantor), also Les Principes des mathimatiimes, Paris, 1905 
(with specially valuable Appendix on Kant’s Philosophy of 
Mathematics) ; A. SchSnflies, ‘ Die Entwiokelung der Lehre 
von den Punktmannigfaltigkeiten ’ (J^aArrsber. der deutschen 
Mathematiker- Vereinigung, viii. 2, Leipzig, 1900) ; B. Russell, 
The Principles of Mathematics, i. Cambridge, 1903 ; G. Vivanti, 
Teoria delte funzioni analitiehe, Milan, 1901 [pt. i. contains a 
very simple and lucid exposition of the main principles of the 
Theory of Assemblages] ; E. W. Hobson, Theory of Functions 
of a Real Variable, Cambridge, 1907. The progress actually 
made in the re-arithmeticizing of pure mathematics, due partly 
to modem research into the notions of inOnity and continuit}’, 
and partly to the development of symbolic logic, can be traced 
in the successive volumes of G. Peano, Formulaire de Mathi- 
matiques, Turin, 1901. The latest edition, reckoned as vol. v. of 
the complete work, appeared in 1903 with the title Formulario 
Maiematico, the necessary verbal explanations and annotations 
to the logical symbols in which the propositions are written 
being now given in what the author calls an ‘uninflected 
Latin,’ and not in French, as was the case in the earliest 
editions. A. E. TAYLOR. 

CONTRACT.— i, DEFINITION.— li one makes 
an engagement to go to dinner at a friend’s house, 
no contract arises, because the purpose of the 
engagement is not such that the law will deal with 
it ; or again, if one buys an article in a shop for 
ready money, that is not usually termed a coptract, 
because there the whole transaction is terminated, 
as it were, on the instant ; but, if one undertakes 
to pay for the article afterwards, a continuing 
contract emerges, because, in this case, the agree- 
ment gives rise to an undertaking which can be 
appropriately enforced by law. From these 
examples we see that contract is really the 
combination of two legal ideas — that of agreement 
and that of obligation. In the case of the invita- 
tion to dinner there is agreement, but no legal 
obligation connected with it; in the case of the 
sale of goods for ready money, the obligation fades 
away as soon as it arises. But, according to the 
Indian Contract Act, for example, ‘ an ameeraent 
enforceable by law is a contract’ (Sect. 2 (h)) ; and, 
where we find such an agreement, we find a legal 

1 The ordinary collected texts of ancient and modem philo- 
fophers have been omitted from this list. 


tie, an obligation, something for the law to take 
hold of, directly affecting the contracting parties. 
In other words, the agreement, as it has been put, 
‘ contemplates something to be done or forborne by 
one or more of the parties for use of the others or 
other,’ to which the law can attach itself ; and it 
is generally said that it must be the intention, or 
implied intention, of the parties that the relation 
should have a legally binding effect. Sir Frederick 
Pollock, writing irith reference to the English law, 
adds to the word ‘agreement’ the word ‘promise’ 
(Principles of Contract’’, 1902, pp. 2, 3, 5). But 
that is a minor subtlety. Theoretically, at least, 
we can fix our attention on an agreement as the 
starting-point in which there must be, as it is 
frequently stated, the meeting of two minds in one 
and the same intention. And thus the more 
technical treatment of contract fits into those 
statements of the doctrine in which it is regarded 
as a phase of the legal will, constantly to be found 
in the works of philosophical jurists — especially 
German jurmts. The relation represents the 
meeting of individual ■wills in one intention, as 
opposed to the individual’s endeavours to realize 
his will by means of the materials found in the 
world around him, which gives rise, logically, to 
the conception of property. In the former case, 
the individual meets his fellows ; in the latter, the 
external, material world. 

It has, however, been suggested that it is not 
necessary, in order that a contract should be 
entered into, that the wills of the parties should 
be really at one (Holland, Jurisprudence’”, 1906, 
ch. xii.). Should we not say, it is argued, that 
here emphatically the law regards not the will in 
itself, but the will as manifested voluntarily? 
There are well-founded expectations which the law 
endeavours to protect by its enforcement of con- 
tract, and these do not always arise from expressions 
which truly represent the intention. What of the 
case in which a party enters into a contract, resolved 
all the time not to perform his part, yet inducing 
another party to enter into it on the contrary 
supposition? Surely the contract will hold gooef. 
Is it not the •will, as expressed, and nothing more, 
that the law regards, leaving the question of a true 
consensus on one side, as beyond its province 
altogether? The language of positive systems of 
law, it is said, moreover, is ambiguous on the 
point ; for the question is practically a new one, 
and it has not till recently been seriously con- 
sidered how far a true consensus, in the significance 
explained above, is needed. In answer to this 
doctrine, it may be maintained that, although the 
inner agreement is a fact to be proved, and in some 
cases is not allowed to be disproved, the agreement 
itself is vital to the theory of contract. The 
inference drawn is that there was an agreement ; 
and such inferences depend for their reasonable- 
ness and usefulness on the fact that in the vast 
majority of cases they are sound. _ Without 
reference to the ■will — to the inner intention, if one 
chooses — the expression of agreement would be 
meaningless. It must in the last resort be con- 
nected ■with the man, with the personality ; and 
not merely attach itself to outward fonns_ of 
expression. Unless this is done, we obtain a view 
of con tract which is too scholastic to be satisfacto^. 

The two main aspects of the agreement by which 
the tie is created find their typiral form in the 
ideas of offer and acceptance, which give rise to 
a large body of law in a developed system. On 
the other hand, such facts as error, fraud, mis- 
representation, undue influence, and force operate 
on the consent embodied in the agreement, and 
may ■vitiate it wholly, or create a flaw which 
renders it reducible from one side. These are most 
usefully studied in relation to some definite legal 
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system. Again, the State itself places certain 
legal restraints upon contract generally, ■with 
regard to its subject-matter; these are more 
important from the standpoint of the general 
reader. In Pollock’s -work on Contract, agree- 
ments are said in English la'W’ to he unla'W’ful 
and void (1) if the matter or purpose ^vith which 
they deal is contrary to positive la-w' ; (2) if it is 
contrary to positive morality recognized as such 
by law ; (3) if it is contrary to the common welfare, 
as tending to prejudice the State in its external 
relations, or in its internal relations, or as tending 
to improper or excessive interference ■with the 
lawful actions of individual citizens (op, cit. 276). 
And we may say generally that the State ■w’ill 
refuse to recognize a contract not only when it is 
simply illegal (without further explanation being 
offered), but also when the object is contra bonos 
mores, or when it is against ‘public policy’ and 
cannot be aUo^wed free scope m the State’s own 
organization. In the case of public policy, the 
disputable points which arise are numerous, and 
the dividing lines bet^ween what the State should, 
and what it should not, do are extremely difficult 
to find. Then we may couple with such restraints 
the complicated subject of form. The modem 
tendency is towards simplicity of form. Com- 
plexity IS undoubtedly repugnant to the spirit of 
our o^vn days, ■when the bustle of commercial 
enterprise demands essentials and nothing but 
essentials. A complicated form, however, prevents 
a bargain from bemg rashly made, and it renders 
it easier to prove af ter^wards what has taken place. 
The tendency to reduce the ‘solemn form’ can 
have free scope only so far as is possible with a 
due r^ard to the exigencies of proof. 

ii. Classification. — Contracts have very fre- 
quently been divided into principal and accessory ; 
and this division is a good one. It is not so clear 
that the diidsion of the first class into onerous and 
grattiitous, often made, is equally useful (although 
Kant declared that it was the rational one) ; for 
principal contracts seem rather to fall into several 
distinct groups. The follo^wing list Avill afford the 
reader a bird’s-eye view of the field of modem 
contract. It follows mainly the arrangement 
given by Holland in his Jurisprudence. 

I. Principal contracts. — Principal contracts are 
those which are entered into, so to speak, for their 
o^wn sake, as opposed to accessory contracts. 

(1) Contracts of alienation. — These may be 
gratuitous, when they are contracts to give, but 
are not generally so. In fact, a contract to give 
is generally enforceable by law only in certain 
limited cases. But gifts made in view of marriage 
are not considered as mere gifts, for marriage is an 
onerous consideration. Then under this head fall 
barter and exchange, when regarded as contracts ; 
and, more important, sale. A distinct line should 
be dravTi between barter and sale ; the essence of 
sale seems to be, in the simplest words, the gi^ving 
of something for money. Specific formalities are 
generally imposed upon contracts for sale of 
certain important classes of property, such as the 
res mancipi of the Roman Law, ‘real property,’ 
immoveables. Apart from these, perhaps the most 
important variation in the idews taken of the 
contract by different legal systems is connected 
■with the transfer of the property sold. Sometimes 
a contract of sale, in the usual case, per se, transfers 
the property — it has the power of transference by 
itself. Sometimes it has no such legal consequence ; 
it remains an agreement to transfer merely. The 
parties to the contract, again, may have various 
duties, but two of them are generally recognized. 
The duty of the seller is to deliver the goods, and 
the duty of the purchaser is to accept and pay for 
them These duties, regarded from the point of 


view of rights, yield the main rights of purchaser 
and seller. 

(2) Contracts dealing with hiring, loan, etc. — 
Hiring has largely superseded gratuitous loan ; 
and the law of hiring has been extended in many 
directions. Two important branches of it in the 
commercial world are contracts for carriage and 
agency. Both in commercial and in domestic life we 
find contracts for the hire of servants engaging 
much attention. As regards immoveables, hiring 
is generally guarded by specific restrictions. In a 
loan for consumption, we find money or certain 
kinds of things given to the opposite party on the 
undertaking that he shall on a future day return, 
not necessarily the things themselves, but their 
equivalent in kind. It is in connexion with this 
branch of the law that the interesting problems of 
how to treat usury from the legal point of view 
arise. In a loan for use, again, which is in essence 
gratuitous, the identical thing lent is returned. 
In deposit, one gives a thing to another in order 
that the latter may keep it for him gratuitously 
and restore it upon demand. 

It ■wiU be observed that this group of contracts 
is very miscellaneous. Holland has attempted to 
minimize the confusion by making the two principal 
divisions of (a) contracts for permissive use, and 
(b) contracts for service. In the first class (a) he 
places (1) loan for consumption ; (2) loan for use ; 
and (3) ‘letting for hire.’ In the second (b) he 
places contracts (1) for care-taking ; (2) for doing 
work on materials ; (3) for carriage ; (4) for pro- 
fessional or domestic services; (5) for agency; (6) 
for partnership. Then, under a separate head (c) he 
places contracts for negative services, in which one 
party undertakes to abstain from certain acts— a 
mode of contract somewhat grudgingly recognized 
bylaw. This procedure helps to introduce some 
order into the mass of almost intractable material ; 
although, for example, 'it places contracts for 
partnership under contracts for service — a doubtful 
arrangement. The reader, however, may certainly 
begin by taldng the whole of the large class of 
contracts with which -n’e are dealing as capable of 
being split up into three divisions — permissive use, 
service, negative service — although he may after- 
wards come to consider the principles of grouping 
somewhat strained. Partnership, which is thus 
disposed of under ‘service,’ is said to be the 
relation which subsists betiveen persons carrying 
on a business in common, with a ■view of profit 
(Partnership Act, 1890) ; and the law of partner- 
ship widens out into the whole law of Joint Stock 
Companies. 

Agency deserves special notice. It is itself a 
contract, as has been pointed out ; but it is also an 
important instrument in extending the power of 
contract. It enables us, as it were, to move 
objects at a distance. Through it, the contractor 
can w'ork at the other side of the world. In the 
ordinary use of the term, agency is constituted 
where one person is employed to act for another 
— to represent him in dealings -with third per- 
sons. A distinction between a general and a 
special agent is often made ; but it is of doubtful 
value logically ; it seems to be most consistently 
drawn between an agent whose business has a 
defined scope and character, apart from the terms 
of his agreement ■with his principal, and one who 
is merely empowered to do certain specific acts. 
The main logical point to be noticed in the law of 
agency m that, when the agent contracts as an 
agent vrith third parties, he binds his principal, 
and then, so to speak, drops out of the transaction. 
If he binds himself, he is something more than a 
mere agent ; and any exceptions are modifications 
of the general principle. On the other hand, it 
must be noticed that the agent does not really act 
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as the blind instrument of his principal, as the pen 
or the band acts. His real usefulness arises from 
liis being an intelligent instrument, and without 
the help of such intelligent instruments many of 
the taslcs of modern commerce would be quite 
impossible. 

(3) Contracts of^ marriage . — ^But marriage is only 
technically and in a somewhat strained sense a 
contract. No doubt it cannot be entered into 
without the consent of at least two parties. But 
the relationship stands by itself ; and even in a 
system of law, like that of Scotland, which favours 
the contractual construction, there are grave 
difficulties in regarding it as a contract in anything 
more than a very technical sense. In contract, 
the tendency is to allow the contracting parties 
to attach what conditions they please to their 
bargain, provided these are not against ‘good 
morals ’ or ‘ public policy ’ ; it may he conditional 
in its origin, and its duration is dependent on the 
will of the parties. In marriage these features are 
not present. When it is entered into, it is not 
governed by private contract in its most important 
particulars, but by the fixed rules of the law of 
husband and wife. It cannot be entered into on 
condition that a certain event shall happen, or that 
it shall be dissolvable at pleasure, or that it shall 
last for a certain fixed period of time. The relation 
between the two persons, also, e.xtends an influence 
to their relatives and maintains that influence 
even after death ends the marriage. The husband 
and wife create not only their own status, but the 
status of their children ; and that status can never 
be taken away or infringed by the acts of the 
parties (Fraser, Husband and Wife^, 1876, ch. ii.). 
Such considerations, primarily applicable to Scots 
Law, show us how marriage must be differentiated 
from an ordinary contract. Of course, it may be 
said that all these restrictions are made merely 
with the object of maintaining ‘good morals’ and 
furthering ‘ public policy. ’ But the whole tendency 
of contract is to leave the parties as far as possible 
to shape their own bargain ; and, where we have 
a relation so governed m its essentials by the law 
— so restricted to meet the needs, ns the law con- 
ceives them, of family life— as marriage is, it is 
only in a very peculiar and, as we have said, 
technical sense that it can be called contractual. 
It derives its type not from the contracting parties, 
but from moral and social considerations, which 
are held to be superior to their wishes ; and these 
considerations not only restrict it, but shape it. 

A distinction must, of course, be drarni oetween 
an engagement to marry in tlie future — an 
‘engagement’ in popular language — and_ an 
engagement which actually amounts to a marriage. 
The former more nearly approaches a contract of 
the ordinary type than the latter, provided it is 
recognized by the system of law which governs it 
as a fit subject for legal interference. Wlien that 
is the case, we find unfulfilled engagements 
frequently giving rise to actions for breach of 
promise of marriage. On the whole, such actions 
seem to be discouraged by the systems of law in 
vogue on the Continent ; and many jurists are of 
opinion that they ought to be abolished in our own 
country. But this opinion, it should be noted, 
does not imply that actions for seduction should be 
discontinued. 

( 4 ) Wagering contracts . — This is an unfortunate 
name for an important group. In these contracts, 
one of the effects of the contract, as regards profit 
and loss, either for all the parties, or for some of 
them, depends upon an uncertain event. But it js 
almost impossible to define them satisfactorily ; 
and that statement must be taken as merely 
explanatory. Broadly, bets and stakes are not 
enforceable in modem law. And the most im- 


portant group under the general head is formed by 
contracts of insurance — marine, fire, and life 
insurance, and less important types. Of course, 
these are not logically gambling transactions, but 
are rather attempts to eliminate the risks of the 
unforeseen. 

2 . Accessory contracts.— There is a large 
number of contracts which may be entered into as 
accessory to the main transaction ; and these 
form, as previously stated, a second main branch 
of the subject. It may suffice to name a few of 
them — indemnity, suretyship, warranty, ratifica- 
tion. A promissory note forms such a contract. 
Suretyship is in many systems a formal contract ; 
and the guarantee may sometimes support an 
obligation which is merely natural, i.e., which itself 
cannot be enforced — a curious point. 

3 . There are certain legal relations placed on 
the borders, as it were, of contract proper, which 
must not be forgotten. Thus the Indian Contract 
Act speaks of certain relations resembling those 
created by contract. Broadly speaking, they 
correspond to the Roman division of obligations 
which arise not e.v contractu, but quasi cx contractu. 
They may, therefore, be described as guari- 
contracts; they have also been called ‘implied 
contracts ’ ; but it is perhaps better to reserve this 
name for those cases where the implication is most 
clearly seen. They are, at any rate, analogous to 
contract ; for it is necessary, m following out the 
ramifications of a legal system, to hold that a 
nexus analogous to that of contract is sometimes 
created from force of circumstances, though not 
by express agreement. Often the person bound 
may reasonably be held to have agreed to the 
formation of the tie, but that is not perhaps 
essential in all circumstances. _ Thus the doctrine 
of negotiorum gestio consists, in principle, in the 
management of the affairs of an iibsent person (or 
sometimes of a person merely unable to attend to 
liis aflairs himself) by one who imdertakes that 
task without the knowledge of the other ; and, it 
is not infrequently stated, on tlie presumption that 
the other, had he known tlie circumstances, would 
have approved. There does not seem to be any 
peculiar difficulty in treating of such relations, 
except that they do not yield very readily to 
analytic classification. 

iii. Extixction of contracts.— C ontracts 
may be extinguished in various ways — by perform- 
ance, by such legal facts as events which excuse 
performance, or by release of performance. Or 
there may be a substitute for performance inter- 
jected ; or it may simply happen that the non- 
performance of the contract alters the whole aspect 
of aflairs and gives rise to a new set of rights. 
Performance is the natural, and undoubtedly also 
the usual, mode of closing the transaction. 

iv. Social BEARING of contracts.— C ontract, 
standing as it does at the centre of the great 
department of Private Law, has many important 
bearings on the general problems of society. It 
forms an endeavour made by the State to set up a 
sanction for expectations of good faith which have 
grown up through the dealings of the averagely 
fair-minded man. True, it has been sugge.sted 
that contract is merely the taking of a risk, since 
the only universal consequence of a contract is to 
make the defaulter pay damages ; but, as already 
pointed out, it is the observance of contract that is 
usually contemplated ; it is performance, and not 
payinent of damages, that makes the social wheels 
go round. And the State, having brought its 
sanction to bear on this enormous mass of relations, 
finds itself compelled to interpose certain restric- 
tions— to lay doivn those limitations of which we 
have spoken before. What precisely these ought 
to be, aud how they ought to operate, depend? on 
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many different social considerations. Is tlie ex- 
loitation of the individual by his fellows — the 
riving of a hard bargain wrung from a man’s 
necessity, when his poverty, but not his will, 
consents, or the over-reaching of one not worldly- 
wise — a fit matter for State interference? Are 
combinations of ‘ labour ’ to be recognized wholly 
or partially, or altogether condemned ? Are 
contracts for service to be regulated, when the 
claims which arise under them bid fair to reduce 
one party to the position of existing merely as an 
instrument for the realization of another’s person- 
ality instead of being an end in himself ? Slavery, 
it is certain, cannot now be tolerated ; but how far 
ivill the law, if it attempts to abolish various forms 
of so-called practical slavery, accomplish good, or 
how far will it merely afford encouragement to 
laziness and fraud? These c[uestions and many 
others are among the implications of contract, 
though doubtless they lead us far beyond the 
subject of contract itself. Probably most of them 
must be answered, not abstractly, but in relation 
to the particular community with which we have 
for the time being to deal. What is one man’s 
freedom is another man’s ruin. The character and 
state of social advancement of the community must 
always be taken into consideration. But, however 
that may be, the importance of the great branch 
of law which deals with the right to another man’s 
conduct can never be safely ignored. 

Literattok. — I n addition to the works mentioned in the 
text, the following may be consulted : W. R. Anson, Principles 
of the English Law of Contract n, 1906 ; G. J. Bell, Principles 
of the Law of Scotland^o, 1899, for the Scots Law ; F. Pollock, 
First Book of Jurisprudence, 1896, pt. i. ch. 8; Kant, Philo- 
sophy of Law, Eng. tr. 1887, sect. 31 ; W. A. Watt, Theory of 
Contract in its Social Light, 1897. W. A. WATT. 

CONTROVERSY. — i. The term ‘controversy’ 
is not exclusively applied to the weapon with 
which battles have been fought in the field of 
theology and philosophy, and skill in disputation 
has not been valued by professed dialecticians 
alone. Professor Edward Caird tells us that the 
philosopher Kant was keenly alive to the uses of 
controversial methods as a mental training, and 
that in the year 1758 he announced to his class on 
metaphysics that on two days in the week he j 
would treat polemically the doctrines expounded j 
on previous days, this being ‘ one of the most 
excmlent means to attain to profound views of 
any question ’ [Critical Philosophy of Kant, i. 162). 
This polemical method consisted in first proving a 
proposition and then trying to prove its opposite 
— an exercise of the intellect to which attention 
has often been devoted in schools of learning, with 
a view to cultivating a high standard of contro- 
versial ability. To Kant it did not so much bring 
dialectic skill as rivet into the attitude of criti- 
cism a mind already critical, even sceptical. The 
essential thing for him, as for Socrates, was the 
problem of knowledge, the limitations of our 
knowing, the question how far we can know 
anything at all. So throughout life he practised 
earnestly the polemical method which he recom- 
mended to his students, using it as a touchstone 
to test what is knowable and expose the illusions 
of the understanding. To this attitude of mind, 
this deep-seated love of inquiry and discussion, we 
owe what is considered the greatest system of 
philosophy of modem times — a philosophy critical 
alike in spirit and in name. 

2 . The Kantian ‘dialectic,’ however, is not a 
new phenomenon in the history of philosophical 
thought. In the connotation which it bears for 
him, that of an arguing for and against, Kant 
inherited the term from the Stoics and Aristotle. 
But the practice of dialectic is to be connected 
with the niune of Socrates. As friendly discussion 


in the market-place about the ethical problems 
which alone were of interest or moment to him, 
Socrates held it to be the ideal method of philo- 
sophizing. He thought that there were answers, 
more or less definite, to these questions, and that 
this was the way in which the answers were to 
be got. This earnest conviction, this seeking after 
truth in the belief that it is to be found, is one of 
the essential respects in which Socrates is to be 
distinguished from the class of professional Sophists 
to which, in the eye of the ordinary Athenian, he 
undoubtedly belonged. These men were in the 
first place teachers of argument and rhetoric, and 
regarded disputation of this kind as an end in 
itself. They argued in order to show their pupils 
how arguing should be done; they talked for 
victory. But they did not stop here. They were 
from some points of view extremists in philosophy, 
and they often took up a concept or idea with the 
deliberate purpose of showing it to be full of con- 
tradictions, and hence unthinkable. The Sophist 
did not hesitate to tackle any question, or, as 
Aristotle would say, to ‘ talk persuasively ’ on any 
subject. As the exponents and popularizers of an 
esoteric philosophy — they were not for the most 
part origmators of new doctrine — they raised prob- 
lems in the spheres of ethics, politics, and religion, 
debating freely, in a spirit of tolerant scepticism, 
questions the mere discussion of which in the 
eyes of the old-fashioned was not only new, but 
impious and depraving. Like Abelard, who has 
been called the medioeval counterpart of such a 
teacher as Protagoras, the Sophist at his best, they 
thought that every question could be argued for 
and against, or in Abelard’s phrase, sic et non. 
To them none was sacred. At the first glance, 
criticism of this kind seemed wholly destructive ; 
many of its immediate effects were undeniably 
pernicious. But this beating about, this disputing 
and overturning, was of supreme value, not only 
in the interests of education, but also in the 
' narrower field of dialectic. It was oiving to the 
Sophists mainly that Aristotle was able to draw 
attention to a clearly marked difference in the 
matter of our thought. He saw that relatively 
few problems belong, like those of mathematics, 
to the sphere of what is strictly demonstrable, and 
that beyond this, on the vast mass of questions 
which puzzle and interest mankind, we can have 
discussion, but can never have certainty. 

3. It was, however, in the Middle Ages that 
dialectic or discussion in the Platonic and Aris- 
totelian sense became professedly the vehicle of 
philosophical inquiry. Bound as they were at 
every step by tradition and authority, the methods 
of tne Schoolmen were formal and pedantic; in 
this respect they were less .fortunate than the 
thinkers of antiquity. At the same time the 
mediaeval method of exposition, in so far as it was 
a method of argument, was that of Hellas. To 
vuite dialogues in the Platonic manner was no 
longer the fashion, nor was it, perhaps, within 
the powers of men of that age; but, though the 
written word was untouched by the finer graces 
of poetry and imagination, yet never in the 
history of philosophy and theology — a sphere of 
learning at that time co-extensive -with literature 
— have skUl in controversy and dialectical ability 
brought ivider fame to their possessors ; never were 
these talents enthroned higher among the objects 
of intellectual ambition than in the time of 
Abelard jmd his rivals. These wandering teachers 
of the Middle Ages, whose mission it was, after 
the manner of the ancient Sophists, to popularize 
the learning of the schools, were also in the most 
literal sense gladiators in the arena of philosophical 
controversy. 

A. Turning from the sphere ef history and 
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speculative thought to that of everyday life, we 
find that here the uses of controversy are less 
obvious, but not less real. In the ordinary sense 
of the word it may he nothing more than negative 
criticism, the mere raising of objections to a 
doctrine or theory brought forward. But, even 
BO, it is of practical value in sharpening the 
faculties and clearing up confusion in the mind. 
For contradiction, whether it proceeds from con- 
viction or not, is always stimulating, and even a 
superficial discussion of most questions is enlighten- 
ing. Whp, however, controversy is fairly carried 
on, that is, wth candour and moderation, in a 
spirit of honest inquiry, it is of great ethical and 
educative value. The prejudices of the fair- 
minded rarely withstand the presentation of fact 
or the persuasion pf sincere conviction. We start, 
most of us, knowing but one side of controverted 
questions; an argument with an intelligent 
opponent will show us the other side, and expose 
the _ weaknesses of both positions. If our con- 
clusions are sound, we shall realize their value ; 
if they are faulty, light will be thrown on the 
premisses on which they are based. John Stuart 
Mill, in his_ eloquent defence of liberty of thought 
and discussion, says that every one ought to make 
a habit of seeking this experience, and that out- 
side the sphere of mathematics no man’s opinions de- 
serve the name of knowledge except in so far as he 
has gone through the mental process which would 
have been required of him in carrying on an active 
controversy with opponents {On Liberti/, ch. 2). 

5. The benefit to the individual of such a know- 
ledge of moat subjects no open-minded person is 
likmy to deny. But there is a deeper aspect of 
the question. It has often, and rightly, been said 
that controversy is the battlefidd upon which 
truth comes into collision with error, and that by 
means of it alone we can acquire new truth. The 
progress of the race is thus best served by unlimited 
freedom of discussion, by such a right ‘to argue 
freely according to conscience ’ as Milton held to 
be among the farst of human liberties. Mill lays 
stress upon another point. It is a matter of 
history that the ethical and religious doctrines of 
the world owed their preservation and develop- 
ment to the fact that they were vigorously de- 
fended against attack in the earlier stages of their 
existence. What is true of sects and nations 
applies equally to the spiritual life of individuals. 
It IS the convictions for which we must fight that 
we are in least danger of losing. It is beliefs 
which are most universally accepted, most rarely 
questioned, that are apt to become least full of 
meaning to us, even to he accepted by_ us 
mechanically. It would bo easy to multiply 
instances of this. Can the precepts of Chris- 
tianity, for example, be said to hear the same 
literal meaning for us as they did for the Founder 
and the persecuted of the early Church? Or, to 
take the case of religion in Scotland, is there in 
Scotsmen of to-day the fire, the blind devout faith, 
the love of the Church, which animated their fore- 
fathers? Most people, even alloiving for change 
of circumstances and conditions, are inclined to 
answer these questions in the negative. Certainly 
creeds and opinions do seem to draw the breath of 
life from the heat of battle, to grow faint and 
languid when the struggle is over. This is one 
sense in which peace and liarmony do not make 
for progress. 

6. Every theory, however sound, has its limita- 
tions. All doctrines may bo, in the main, 
erroneous; at the best they can contain only a 
part of the truth, for the truth lies always some- 
where between the extreme positions on wluch 
man takes his stand. While the progfess_ of 
knowledge, in spite of apparent disheartening 


retrogressions, bears always onward and upward 
its course is, as Hegel says, a zigzag movement, 
tending now in the direction of one of these 
opposite poles of thought, now in the direction of 
another. Dogmatism (to use Kant’s expression 
for these extremes), criticism, and scepticism 
follow one another, and are succeeded by dogma- 
tism — a new dogmatism — again. But in this 
struggle of theory -with theory, of half truth udth 
half truth, the way is gradually becoming clearer, 
the fresh starting-point is always a little higher, 
and, human intelligence being limited and fallible, 
all this can come about only in this way. 

Literatcke, — T he reader will find the source of most of the 
ideas suggested above in such works as: E. Calrd, Critical 
Philosophy of Kant, 1889; Hegel, History of Philosophy, 
Eng. tr. 1892-96; and J. S. Mill, On Liberty, 1M9, pt. ii. See 
also well-known Histories of Greek Philosophy, such as that of 
Zeller, of Ueberweg, of Erdmann, and of Schwegler. On 
the significance of the work of tlie Sophists, the student may 
be referred to G. Grote, History of Greece, newed., 1870, pt. li. 

M. Campbell Smith. 

CONVENTICLE. — The word is derived from 
Lat. conventiculum, dim. of conventus. According 
to Bingham (Orig. Eccles.), it originally signified 
no more than an assembly, and was frequently 
used by ancient writers for a church. It came to 
be applied specifically to meetings of religious 
associations, particularly private and secret gather- 
ings for worship. Later it became a term of 
depreciation or reproach, implying that those of 
whom it was used were in opposition to the ruling 
ecclesiastical authorities ; for example, it was 
applied to a cabal of mutinous monks in a convent 
or monastery. Ultimately it came to mean re- 
ligious meetings of dissenters from an Established 
Church, held in places that were not recognized as 
specially intended for public worship or for the 
exercise of religious functions. It implied that a 
condition of an'airs obtained in which the State 
made a distinction between a form or forms of 
religion whose practice and propagation were 
authorized by statute, and such as were expressly 
prohibited by enactment. This usage has received 
legal sanction in Britain. 

In this sense the term ‘conventicle’ may be, and has been, 
widely applied. Harnack (Mission and Expansion of Chris- 
tianity-, 1908, IL 818) uses it of the meetings of the adherents 
of Mithraism in the Eastern parts of the Roman Empire 
throughout the domain of Hellenism (Greece, Asia, Syria, 
Egypt, etc.), in which regions it was a banned cult, while those 
who professed it were regarded as belonging to a barbarous 
and illicit sect (F. Oumont, Mystbres de Mithrat, Brussels, 
1903). To attend ‘conventicles’ was the hall-mark of fanati- 
cism, according to Celsus, who represented the contemporary 
opinion which cherished a lively contempt for all who attached 
themselves to religions competing with the Imperial cultus. 

In accordance with the accepted usage of the 
word. Church historians properly assert that Chris- 
tianity took its rise ecclesiastically from a con- 
venticle. Such was the meeting in the Upper Boom 
of the first disciples of Christ after the Ascension 
(Ac 1”). This gathering was the type of those 
which soon began to meet for prayer, mutual 
edification, and memorial observances, in private 
houses such as that of Mary, the mother of John 
(Ac 12*’). Within a short time they drew upon 
themselves the suspicions of the Jewish epclesi- 
astical authorities, who branded the new faith as 
impermissibly heretical, and instituted a perse- 
cution directed to the harrying and suppression of 
these conventicles, one of their most zealous agents 
being he who became the Apostle Paul. 

When Christianity became a world-religion and 
mjread in all directions throughout the Roman 
Empire, it was at first tolerated, and enjoyed 
Government protection, along with many other 
cults in vegue. Religions had to receive licence 
from the State, which was jealous to secure itself 
against the danger of conspiracies maturing under 
the guise of religious confraternities. Largely 
through the influence of political con.siderationa 
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(see Gwatkin, Hamack, Dill, Weinel, etc.) Chris- 
tianity soon became suspect, and a religio illicita. 
Its meetings thus became strictly conventicles. 
Hamack applies the term to characterize such 
house-meetings as that mentioned in Col and 
Schaff uses it in his account of the primitive period 
as descriptive of the ‘ecclesiolae in ecclesia,’ the 
independent separate imits of the Church as they 
existed in the various centres in ■which it had 
found footing — Rome, Corinth, etc. {Kirchengesch., 
1851, i. 454). In the succeeding century the cata- 
combs {q.v. ) -were the scene of Christian conventicles 
(Withrow, The Catacombs of Rome, new ed., London, 
1895, p. 104). 

Witli the establishment of Christianity by Con- 
stantine as the State religion, all its meetings were 
legitimized, and the term of odium could no longer 
be rightly applied. In the 4th and 5th centuries 
the description arain became applicable to the 
meetings of such Christian nonconformists as the 
Montanists and the Donatists, which were pro- 
hibited by the State under penalty of proscription 
and death. This policy was rigorously encouraged 
by the leaders oi the Churches enjoying State 
recomition and support. 

\^men the corruptions of the Church of Rome 
aroused a growing nostility in the 13th and 14th 
centuries, those who were united in the attitude 
of protest began to abandon the churches and to 
associate themselves in private or secret meeting- 
places. Against these the machinery of sup- 
pression was quickly put into operation, and once 
more conventicles entered into history. In Eng- 
land the word was early applied to the meetings 
of the followers of Wyolif, who, recomizing the 
incompetence and neglect of the regular clergy, 
sent out peripatetic preachers to meet the spiritual 
needs of the people. Both the practice and the 
word were carried by the Lollards (as the most 
determined supporters of Wyclif were called) to 
Scotland, where they did much to initiate or 
strengthen the movement of revolt from the ecclesi- 
astics domination of Rome. 

It was not, however, till after the Reformation 
that ‘conventicle’ became a term ■with a legal 
connotation, according to which it was descriptive 
of the meeting-place or assemblage for worship or 
consultation of those who departed from the 
Established Church of England. Queen Elizabeth, 
in her contest with Puritanism, strenuously asserted 
the royal supremacy in matters religious and ecclesi- 
astical, and insisted upon the rigorous application 
of the Act of Uniformity, which demanded that all 
subjects of the realm must conform to the usages 
and tenets of the Church established by law. 
Clerical nonconformity was punished by deposition. 
As the result of the inquisition that followed, so 
many ministers were deprived of their liiings that 
their places either could not be filled at all or were 
filled oy incompetent and unpopular substitutes. 
Large numbers of the people refused to accept the 
ministrations of these substitutes, and gathered 
■together for worship in private houses or other 
smtable places. These conventicles were, under 
that name, expressly declared illegal. The 11th 
Article of the Book of Canons (draum up in 1603) 
censures ‘ the maintainers of conventicles ’ ; the 
12th, ‘the maintainers of constitutions made in 
conventicles,’ and the 73rd rims thus : 

‘Forasmuch as all conventicles and secret meetings of priests 
and ministers have ever been justly accounted very hateful to 
the state of the Churcli wherein they live, we do ordain that 
no priests or ministers of the tVord of God, nor any other per- 
sons, shall meet together in any priTOte house or elsewhere to 
consult upon any matter or course to be taken by them, or 
upon tlieir motion or direction by anj* other, which may any 
way tend to the impeaching or depraving of the doctrine of the 
Church of England, or the Book of Common Prayer, or any 
wrt of the government or discipline now established in the 
Church of England, under pain of excommunication into facto’ 


Under these enactments the adherents of Ana- 
baptism [q.v.), which had been propagated in 
England by refugees from the Continent, were 
ordered to leave the Kingdom. Even during the 
subsequent reign of Puritanism, the meetings of 
this particular body were regarded and treated 
after the same fashion by the Protector CromAveU, 
who was incensed by their aggressive fanaticism. 
For other persecuted sects, ivith only one or two 
exceptions, there was a breathing-space of tolera- 
tion and freedom. 

After the Restoration of the Stuart dynasty, 
established Episcopacy once more became intolerant 
under the legis of Charles li. An Act of Uni- 
formity was promulgated in 1662, which ordained 
the expulsion from his charge of any clergyman 
who refused to subscribe to everything contained 
in the Book of Common Prayer and to the doc- 
trine of the King’s supremacy in matters ecclesi- 
astical, and held by the Solemn League and 
Covenant of 1643, prohibiting such from exercis- 
ing his religious functions in private houses. 
2000 clergymen were ejected from their Ihungs in 
one day for declining 'to comply ivith these tests. 
This enactment was reinforced in 1664 by a statute 
called ‘ the Conventicle Act,’ ■which rendered 
illegal any gathering in a private house for reli- 

f lous worship attended by a number exceeding by 
ve the regular members of the household, under 
penalty of fine, imprisonment, or transportation. 
A second version of this Act deprived these outed 
ministers of the right of trial by jury, and em- 
powered any justice of the peace to convict them 
on the oath of a single informer, who was to be 
rewarded ■with a third of all fines levied (D. Neal, 
Hist, of the Puritans, new ed., Lond. 1822, iv. 
ohs. 7, 8). Large numbers of nonconformists were 
put in jail. Pepys, in his diary of August 7, 
1604, observes : ‘ I saw several poor creatures 
carried by, by constables, for being at conventicles 
... I would to God they would conform.’ He 
refers to Quakers, ivho were amongst the worst 
suflerers during the persecution consequent on the 
passing of the Acts. Bishop Burnet, in his His- 
tory of his own Time, 1724-34, i. 471, admiringly 
describes how they resolutely declined to obey the 
law, and openly and fearlessly continued their 
prohibited meetings. They would hold them in 
the street before the closed doors of their meeting- 
houses, when these were shut by order. The 
children, who might not be arrested because of 
their youth, would also hold conventicles in the 
street in the absence of their parents in jail, 
sufiering patiently the jeers and cuHs of magis- 
trates and unsympathetic onlookers (F. S. Turner, 
Quakers, Lonuon, 1889, p. 164). 

Identical measures were taken during the same 
reign to secure the suppression of Presbyterianism 
in Scotland, where it had been the popular and 
dominant form of religion since the Reformation. 
From 1662 to 1678 various Acts were passed by the 
Privy Council and the Court of High Commission, 
prohibiting conventicles and imposing penalties of 
increasing severity upon those who attended them, 
masters being made responsible for their servants, 
landlords for their tenants, magistrates for the 
citizens of the burghs over whi& they presided. 
It was forbidden to supply denounced persons 
with meat or drink, or to harbour or have inter- 
course of any kind ndtli them. These measures 
proving unavailing to effect their purpose, it was 
ultima'tely enacted that attendance mould incur 
the_ penalty of death. Those in command of the 
military, find even the common soldiers themselves, 
were given authority to inflict it immediately on 
the spot of capture, without the formality of a 
legal trial — an authority which was used without 
scruple or mercy in numerous instances by such as 
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Claverlionse. This policy proved, however, quite 
abortive. The bulk of the religious population in 
the south and south-west districts continued to 
attend the conventicles, which were arranged and 
conducted by the outed ministers. Where the 
congregation was too large for any suitable private 
house, resort was had to bams, granaries, or such 
like commodious buildings. Frequently, however, 
the number of those who flocked to tliese illegal 
gatherings amounted to thousands, and the result 
was the institution of field-conventicles — meetings 
held, sometimes under cover of night, in the open 
air, on moors or hills, or in glens and ravines, or 
wherever safety and suitability could be combined. 
Th^e frequently lasted for hours, the preaching 
taking up a large portion of the time. At such 
conventicles, the ordinances of the Church accord- 
ing to Presbyterianism were faithfully observed. 
Baptism was administered, and Communion- was 
dispensed, often to hundreds together, and even 
thousands, the rite taking days to celebrate, 
several ministers officiating in turn. When re- 
pressive measures became more severe and attend- 
ance at these gatherings was enacted to be a capital 
ottence, tlie men came armed uith such rude 
weapons as were obtainable — scythes, flails, etc. 
Sentinels were posted at look-out points ; for the 
royalist soldiery, aided by spies and informers, 
often succeeded in surprising these meetings. It 
was the attack upon such a conventicle that pre- 
cipitated the battle of Drumelog, 11th June 1679, 
which issued in the only victory gained by the 
Covenanters (as the upholders of Presbyterianism 
were called), and the only defeat sustained by 
Claverhouse (known in song as ‘ Bonnie Dundee ’), 
the most zealous and efficient of the military 
persecutors. During the years of persecution cul- 
minating in the ‘Killing Times,’ it is calculated 
that some 18,000 people suffered in one way or 
another for attending these conventicles. Yet 
they kept alive and deepened an intense religious 
faith in the land, while greatly raising the moral 
tone of many districts in which they were held, as, 
c.p., at places on the borders where pifiagers and 
moss-troopers became peaceful and honest. Their 
impressive solemnity, intensified by the conditions 
under which they were held, frequently turned 
the hearts even of enemies present in disguise 
(A. Smellie, Mm of the Covenant, 1904 ; R. Simpson, 
Gleanings among the Mountains, 1846 ; Y • H. 
Carslaw, Heroes of the Covenant, 1900). 

After the Revolution of 1688 and the accession of 
William of Orange to the British throne, an Act of 
Toleration was passed, relating to England, which 
exempted from the penalties of the laws against 
conventicles those who took the oath of allegiance 
and subscribed to the doctrinal sections of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, Meeting-houses were re- 
quired to be registered, and then came under 
protection of the law. In Scotland all the re- 
pressive Acts were abrogated ; Presbyterianism 
was restored by the State to its ecclesiastical 
supremacy. 

Similar measures of suppression in Continental 
countries resulted in the resort of the persecuted 
to similar kinds of meeting. During the merciless 
and prolonged attempt of Philip II. of Spain in the 
Netherlands to compel conformity to the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Protestant party headed by 
Am Gueux (‘The Beggars’) were forbidden free 
exercise of their worship, and immediately field- 
preachings were organized all over the country, of 
the same character as those in Scotland — conducted 
by the excommimicated ministers and surrounded 
by armed guards and sentinels (Lindsay, Eistoi^ 
of the Reformation, Edinburgh, 1906-7, vol. ii, 
bk. iii. eh. v.). The same scenes were enacted in 
the southern districts of France during the heroic 


struggle of the Huguenot Camisards (‘les Enfants 
de Dieu,’ as they called themselves [see Camisards]) 
to assert religious freedom against the suppressive 
measures of Louis xiv., inspired by Cardinal 
Richelieu’s vision of a unified France, spurred by 
the incitements of Madame de Mnintenon (faerseu 
once a Huguenot), and encouraged by the eloquence 
of the great preacher Bossuet. I'heir field-con- 
venticles were called desert-preachings— the name 
‘desert’ being borrowed from the Bible as descrip- 
tive of the solitary places, in wild mountain-regions, 
in which the meetings were commonly held. A 
peculiarity of these Camisard gatherings was the 
large part played by the ‘prophets’ — men and 
women, and occasionally chUdfen, generally quite 
uneducated and often normally of small capacity 
for speech or thought — who spoke or were accepted 
as speal^g under the direct inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, after the manner of the prophets in 
the primitive Church (Peyrat, Hist, des pasteurs 
du dtsert, Paris, 1842 ; C. Tylor, The Camisards, 
London, 1893). 

In the history of German Protestantism tlie 
conventicle played a part in Pietism (q.v.). The 
collegia pietatis, established by Spener and his 
followers, provoked the opposition of the strictly 
orthodox Lutherans, and considerable disturbance 
was the result, as at Frankfort, where the police 
interfered. All sorts of seand^ were rife about 
these conventicles, and the over-enthusiastic manner 
in which some of them were conducted lent colour 
to the charges. In Wurttemberg a wise middle 
course was adopted. Those conventicles in which 
the great principles of Lutheranism were respected 
received legal sanction, while the more radical 
assemblages were banned (cf, PRH xv. 790, xyiii. 
612). In Sweden, Pietism roused similar opposition, 
and a law of 1726 forbade all conventicles con- 
ducted by laymen, though private devotional 
meetings under the direction of the clergy were 
permitted, this law not being repealed until 1858 
(PRE^ xviii. 33, 36). 

At the present time, it is perhaps only in Russia, 
with the Greek Church in a position of ecclesi- 
astical supremacy recognized by the State, that 
conventicles in the strict sense can still be said to 
continue. Measures of repression are from time to 
time directed by the Government against dissenting 
sects which have incurred its suspicion and hos- 
tility, such as the Stundists {q.v.) and the Douk- 
hobors {q.v.), who were denied thB_ liberty of 
private meetings for worship. The spirit of toler- 
ance seems, liowever, to be rapidly gaining ground, 
and nonconformists of any kind, on giving satis- 
factory assurances to the police, are generally 
permitted liberty of worship according to_ their 
accepted mode. The signs of the times point to 
the spirit of religious toleration soon becoming 
universal, with the consequent cessation of that 
hostile and repressive attitude of State or Estab- 
lished Church to any form of religion which resulted 
in conventicles. 

Literatcee. — T his is snfflciently indicated in the article. 

A. RIitcuell HtmxER. 

CONVERSION. — I. Ethnic Conversion.— 
Conversion, the greatest of moral events, is not 
the monopoly of one religion. It is a human as 
well as a Christian fact. As there is one blood m 
the veins of all nations, and one breath ki 
nostrils, so there is one Divine Spirit brooding 
over and striving within all souls. _ God has made 
all men with a capacity for conversion, with po^t- 
bilities of response to the highest call (Ac 17" )• 
And in every age and race there have been minds 
that have turned to the light, hearts that^ 
felt the ‘expulsive power of a_ new affection, _ wills 
that have striven, and not all in vain, to attam_ the 
ide-al. ^Ve need not grudge the name or the idea 
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of conversion to many experiences recorded in non- 
Christian literature. ‘ Faciasne quod olim mutatus 
Polemon?’^ (Hor. Sat. n. iii. 253 f.). 

The movement which was initiated hy the_ re- 
ligious teachers of Greece led to many conversions 
from polytheism to monotheism, and it had its 
saints and martyrs. Dill has sho-wn that, towards 
the beginning of the Christian era, Graco-Konian 
philosophy became evangelical ; it sent out an 
array of preachers to convert men to a higher and 
purer ideal (Rom. Society from Nero to M. Aurelhcs, 
London, 1904, bk. iii. ch. ii.). ‘ Some of the schools 
even developed a true pastoral activity, exercising 
an oversight of their members, and seeking to 
mould their moral life and habits according to the 
dictates of true wisdom.’ (Menzies, Hist, of Re- 
ligion, London, 1895, p. 301). ‘I regard myself,’ 
said Seneca, ‘ not so much as a reformed, but as a 
transfigured man’ (Ep. 6). The science of Com- 
parative Religion is proving the trath of the 
mtuition that there is ‘a light which lightetli 
every man ’ ( Jn 1®). The conversion of Gautama, 
afterwards known as the Buddha, is as real a fact 
as that of Saul of Tarsus, Francis of Assisi, or any 
other spirit that has ever obeyed the heavenly vision. 
This pampered child of fortime turned from his 
pleasures and palaces as illusion and vanity ; he 
sought and found, as he believed, the cause of 
sorrow and the way to subdue it ; and he drew a 
vast stream of mankind after him to the religion 
of renunciation. It was the best they could do ; 
they followed the gleam ; they loved the highest 
when they saw it. Similar phenomena are found 
in Confucianism, Islam, and all other great re- 
ligions. God has not left Himself without witness 
in any nation, and the same choice between good 
and evil, between self-seeking and self-sacrifice, 
presents itself in some form or other to every 
human being. The spiritual ascent of man has 
been accomplished by a long series of conversions, 
from the lowest fetishism to the highest theism. 
To Christian philosophy, every upward movement 
of the human mind suggests that ‘ Christ, in His 
imiversal relation to humanity, may be able to pour 
His new life into open hearts, even when there is 
complete ignorance concerning the facts of His 
history and work ’ (Clarke, Outline of Christian 
Theology, Edinburgh, 1898, p. 398). And yet, so 
great is the ditierence between aU such movements 
and the experience which is called Christian con- 
version, that one cannot but acclaim the essential 
truth of a well-kno^vn passage in Carlyle’s Sartor 
Resartus : 

‘ Blame not the word [conversion] ; rejoice rather that such a 
word, si^ifying such a thing, has come to light in our modem 
Era, though hidden trom the wisest Ancients. The Old World 
tnew nothing of Conversion ; instead of an Ucce Bmno, they 
had only some Choice of Hercules. It was a new-attained pro- 
m-ess in the Morai Development of man : hereby has the 
Highest come home to the bosoms of the most Limited ; what 
to Plato was hut a hallucination, and to Socrates a chimera, is 
now clear and certain to your Zinzendorfs, your Wesleys, and 
the poorest of their Pietists and Methodists ’ (bk. ii. ch. 10). 

2 . Conversion in the Bible.— The term ‘ conver- 
sion ’ (iiri(rrpo(j>T^) occurs but once in the Bible (Ac 
15®). At the close of his first great mission, St. 
Paul went to Jerusalem to take counsel with the 
Apostles and elders, and he and Barnabas passed 
through Phoenicia and Samaria ‘ telling the whole 
tale (iKSinyoHyevot) of the conversion of the (Gentiles, 
to the great joy of all the brethren.’ It was a 
momentous event, pregnant with the mightiest 
issues, marking an epoch in the history of the 

1 ‘ Polemon was a youth of Athens, the son of Philostr.atus, 
who spent the greater part of his life in riot and drunkenness. 
He once, when intoxicated, entered the school of Xonoorates, 
and was so struck with the eloquenee of the academician, and 
the force of his arguments, that from that moment he re- 
nounced the dissipated life he had led, and applied himself 
totally to the study of philosophy. After the death of Xeno- 
crates he succeed^ in the school where his refonnation had 
been effected ' (Lempritrc, Class. Diet., ed. 1S39, s.c. • Polemon 


world. In the LXX the verb inuxrpitpia stands for 
liSn, 33D, and apn, and times without number for 
aiiy and avn. In AV of the OT ‘ convert ’ occurs 
five times — in Ps 19’ (Vulg. convertens animas), 
where RV uses ‘ restoring ’ ; in Ps 51“, where RV 
retains ‘sinners shall b^e converted,’ tvhile the 
margin has ‘ shall return ’ ; in Is I®’, where RVm 
changes ‘her converts’ into ‘they that return 
of her ’ ; in Is 6“, where RV has ‘ turn again ’ ; 
and in Is 60®, where ‘ converted ’ becomes m the 
RV ‘turned.’ In the NT iiriarpl^oj appears very 
frequently, and in AV it is nine times rendered 
‘ convert’ ; but this word appears only twice in RV 
(Ja 5’®-®®), being everywhere else changed into 
‘turn’ or ‘turn again.’ But, wherever the Gr. 
word is followed by ini rhv Kupwv, ini rbv 6e6v, or 
the like, it undoubtedly connotes all that is com- 
monly signified by ‘convert,’ e.g. in Ac 9“ 11®’ 

1415 1 p ops. 

The Bible is the drama of the conversion of the 
world, of the turning, or rather the return, of man 
to (xod. The sacred writings must, in the last 
resort, always determine and control our concep- 
tion of the origin, growth, and nature of the 
wiritual life. Without them there would be no 
Christian conversion, for there could be no adequate 
knowledge of God as revealed by Christ Jesus. 
If we are able to trace the lineaments of the 
soul of a Christian, it is because we have in 
the Bible tbe gradually perfected norm of the 
new life. 

i. The OT. — The OT is a mine of gold for the 
inductive study of the facts of conversion, but the 
prospector has to encounter certain initial diffi- 
culties. The subject of conversion is often the 
nation as a whole, and the part played by the 
individual is usually left to be inferred instead of 
being directly expressed. Again, the Oriental 
mind is not analytic ; it reasons a priori ; it is 
noumenol rather than phenomenal. Where the 
West says, ‘Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere 
causas,’ the East is content irith ' cattsam.’ To 
search for secondary causes, to pry too curiously 
into the subjective conditions of spiritual ex))eri- 
ence, seems to it not only superfluous, but even a 
little profane. ‘ This is Jahweh’s doing ’ (Ps 1 18®®), 
‘The King’s heart is in the hand of the Lord as 
the watercourses : he tumeth it whithersoever he 
I wiU’ (Pr 21’), ‘ None can stay his hand’ (Dn 4®’), 

I are characteristic Eastern utterances. Once more, 
the Hebrew habit of thinking in pictures— due in 
great measure to the absence or abstract terms 
from the language — causes many spiritual experi- 
ences to be clothed in a figurative or symbolical 
garb. The psychologist must be a very skilful as 
well as reverent exegete who would re-tell in 
modem scientific phraseology the story of the 
conversion of Jacob at Bethd, of Moses in Arabia, 
of Solomon at Gibeon, of Isaiah in Jerusalem. 
The last of these experiences, enshrined in an 
incomparably vivid and illuminating page of auto- 
biography (Is 6’-®), presents a type of conversion 
in Israel which is no doubt, in some respects, 
unique and incommunicable, but in its broad out- 
lines may be regarded as normative. Four dis- 
tinct momenta are enumerated in the thrUling 
and transforming experience. There is a vision, 
noshed upon the young Hebrew’s inner eye, of the 
King, Jahweh of hosts, whose glory fills the earth, 
there is 0 , coninction ot sin, personal and national, 
concentratmg itself like a subtle poison in unclean 
lips, t here IS the unutterable comfort of absolu- 
txon, which comes in the hand of a Divine mes- 
senger, by the way of the altar, to a heart wung 
'v\ 2 th anguish, ^nd there is a missiony Divinely 
offi^ed and humbly accepted, to live in the service 
of God for the welfare of men. 

Just because IsraePs moral and spiritnal ideal— 
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their conception both of God and of man — was so 
much higher and purer tlian that of any other 
nation of antiquity, conversion was to them a 
more real and radical experience than elsewhere. 
Theologically construed, conversion was, in their 
eyes, always a reversion, not to a low hut to a 
high type, not to an animal but to a Divine pattern. 
This was not a movement contrary to nature ; it 
was man finding himself, realizing his own true 
nature. But the general point of view was in- 
tensely ethical rather than speculative. Histori- 
cally, the one aim of the spiritual leaders of Israel 
was to constrain the backsliding nation to ‘ return,’ 
to ‘ be converted,’ unto Jahweh. ‘Let the wicked 
rethm unto Jahweh,’ ‘Return ye, and turn your- 
selves from all your transgressions,’ ‘Turn your- 
selves, and live,’ ‘ Take with you words, and return 
unto Jahweh’ (Is 55’, Ezk Hos 14’). The 

Prophetic literature rings with the clear call to a 
definite change of spiritual attitude. Conversion 
is always equivalent to repentance and faith. But 
the same Hebrew word (25») expresses both the 
turning to and the turning again from Jahweh, 
conversion and perversion, and the two movements 
form the perpetual systole and diastole of the heart 
of Israel. The possibility of conversion is based 
upon the consciousness of Divine redemption in 
the past and the hope of Divine co-operation in 
the present. ‘ Return unto me ; for I have re- 
deemed thee,’ ‘Turn thou me, and I shall be [or, 
that I may be] turned’ (Is 44”, Jer 31’®). God 
alone can replace the old antagonism by a new 
disposition, can change the stony heart into one of 
flesn. The command, ‘ Make you a new heart and 
a new spirit ’ (Ezk 18”), would be a mockery if it 
were not accompanied by the promise, ‘A new 
heart also ■will I give you, and a new spirit will I 
put within you’ (36”), and unless there were a 
Divine response to the prayer, ‘Create in me a 
clean heart, 0 God, and renew a right spirit within 
me’ (Ps 51‘"). 

The Book of Psalms gives lyrical expression to 
the joy of conversion, to the triumph of the soul’s 
return unto its rest in God. The Psalms have many 
authors, and it matters little whether any singer 
describes his first or a subsequent spiritual experi- 
ence, or whether ‘ the I Psalms ’ are intended to 
mirror the heart of the nation as Avell as the indi- 
•vidual. Be that as it may, no human document 
has greater value for the psychologist of conver- 
sion. Here (especially in the Penitential Psalms, 
6. 32. 38. 51. 102. 130. 143) he finds ‘ the sick soul ’ 
sighing, groaning, despairing, sure that God has 
hidden His face, spending nights in sleepless agony, 
tossing wearily to and fro, watering the couch 
wth toars. Here is the tortured conscience, whose 
sins are exposed in the light of God’s countenance, 
awed with remorse, seized with the pains of 
eol. Here is the sense of inward uncleanness, 
of hereditary sin, the horrible feeling of being sunk 
in the miry clay of a deep pit from which there is 
no deliverance. Here is the piercing cry out of 
abysmal depths, the prayer for Divine_ mercy and 
forgiveness. And here is the glimmering light in 
the darkness, the blaze of spiritual illumination, 
the clear vision of God, the sense of His redeeming 
love ; and, lastly, the rapture of deliverance, the 
gratitude that words can never utter, the desire to 
tell to others what Jahweh hath done for the soul, 
that sinners may be converted unto him. 

At an early period the Hebrew nation began to 
devote much care to the training of the young. 
There "was an enthusiasm for education (see Edu- 
cation [Jewish]), and the discipline ■was never 
merely intellectual, but always primarily ethical 
and spiritual. ‘The fear of Jahweh is the begin- 
ning [or, it may be, ‘the chief part’] of ^visdom’ 
(Pr 1’). Here ‘wisdom’ is almost equivalent to 


‘ religion.’ It was often personified by its lovers, 
and praised as a mother or a bride (Pr 2. 3), and 
even as the eternal companion of Jahweh (Pr 8). 
The great aim of Hebrew parents — no mention is 
made of schools — was so to ‘train up a child’ in 
the service of God and in the atmosphere of healthy 
piety, that in his manhood he should need no sudden, 
violent, convulsive return unto Jahweh from a life 
of sin and shame. How entirely such ptedagogy 
corresponds with our latest ideals of education, we 
shall see later. That the end was often realized, 
we cannot doubt. Some of the noblest servants 
of God knew that they were sanctified from their 
mother’s womb (Jer 1®, Lk 1”). There was no 
time when they did not reverence and love Jahweh, 
no time when they played the fool, no time when 
they needed to hear the arresting trumpet-voice, 
‘ Turn ye, turn ye , . , why \vill ye die ? ’ (Ezk 33”). 
But there are incalculable elements in human 
nature as well as defects in the best education, 
and the sons of many servants of Jahweh — such 
as Eli, David, Josiah — showed that it is always in 
man’s power to abuse the mystery of his freedom 
and detent the grace of God. 

Conversion in the OT was often a profound and 
radical change. The desire for God — the hunger, 
the thirst, the panting, the fainting — was pathetic 
as it was passionate, and the response to the human 
cry was tne outstretching of a strong arm that not 
only ■»^Tought deliverance from evil, but drew men 
into close and satisfying fellowship with God. Yet 
the joy of conversion was never quite full. It 
was for a long period troubled by the idea that 
spiritual restoration must necessarily be followed 
and attested by material prosperity. To the end 
it awaited a fuller revelation of the Fatherhood 
of God, the atonement of sin, and the hope of 
immortality. There was to be a final answer to 
the oft-repeated prayer, ‘Turn us again, 0 God, 
and cause thy face to shine, and we shall be saved’ 
(Ps 8(P-’'«). 

ii. The NT, — In the NT, conversion is the chiei 
end of all teaching and preaching. It has rightly 
been called (JScce Homo^^, London, 1873, p. 243) 
‘ the true articulus stantis aut cadentis ecclesiae.’ 
Jesus began His ministry by preaching repentance 
and faitl) (Mk 1’®), which are together equivalent 
to Christian conversion. The call of the early 
Church was, ‘Repent ye, therefore, and be con- 
verted, that your sins maybe blotted out’ (Ac 3”). 
The language in which conversion is described varies 
givatly, as do the subjective experiences of indi- 
■viduals ; but the root or core of the change is always 
the same. It is figured as a translation out of 
darkness into marvellous light (1 P 2’), as a being 
born again, or ‘ from above’ (Jn 3’), as a redemp- 
tion from all iniquity (Tit 2”), as a passing out of 
death into life (Jn 5”), as a turning from the power 
of Satan unto God (Ac 26'®), as a new creation 
(2 Co 5”), as putting off an old and patting on a 
new man (Cm 3®), as becoming children of God 
(Ro 8'®), ns ha'ving Christ dw'elling in the heart by 
faith (Eph 3”), as a dying and rising again (Ro 6’’®). 
Practically, it is a ne'vv life which turns all the 
forces of one’s being into a new channel. _ All the 
energies that formerly made a man a sinner are 
no■^v employed to make him a saint. His careful- 
ness, indignation, zeal, and revenge are directed 
against his sin (2 Co 7”). The converting power 
is never the mere force of truth, or the beauty of 
holiness, but always the fascination of a Person. 
Tim ■n-hole life of the convert organizes itself anew 
around Christ living, djnng, rismg, and reigning ; 
He is the power of God imto salvation (Ro 1'®). 
The NT tells of multitudes ivho have been re- 
claimed from ■vice, and never gone back. Science 
regards all facts -with reverence, and the NT 
abounds in .such transfigured realism as tie fob 
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lo'wing: ‘Neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor 
adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of them- 
selves with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, 
nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall 
inherit the kingdom of God. And such were some 
of you: hut ye were washed,'but ye were sancti- 
fied, but ye were justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and in the Spirit of our God’ {1 Co 
6 ®'^^). NT conversions have been classified as 
moral, spiritual, intellectual, and practical (John 
Watson, Inspiration of our Faith, p. 79 fi'.); and 
such groupings are useful, if not logically perfect. 
There are conversions from sin to holiness, from 
doubt to faith, from legality to grace, from selfish- 
ness to service. But we must beware of analyzing 
the indivisible self into so many faculties, and 
ascribing conversion to the exercise of one of them, 
to the exclusion of the others. Conversion is the 
response of the whole personality — whether re- 
garded as mind, or heart, or will — to the personal 
Christ. It is man’s meeting with Christ, believing 
in Christ, gaining new life in Christ. Intelligence, 
emotion, volition are all mastered by the Author 
and Finisher of Christian faith. The harmonious 
functioning of every energy of the mind is the 
perfect spiritual life. 

Jowett, in a fine essay on ‘Conversion and 
Changes of Character,’ calls attention to the fact 
that ‘with the first believers the influence of 
Christianity was almost always sudden.’ He finds 
that this lay in the nature of things. The earliest 
converts had no Christian training in childliood 
and youth. When they heard the gospel, they 
were pricked with the sense of sin, they were 
melted with the love of Christ, and they needed 
no time of probation. But their conversion, how- 
ever sudden, and however wonderful the attending 
circumstances, was none the less sincere and last- 
ing. They became the very opposite of their former 
selves ; their spiritual nature came again like the 
flesh of a little child (Jowett, Theological Essays, 
p. 40). Sometimes the change was riolent and 
dramatic, as in the case of St. Paul, whose con- 
version is the most momentous in history ; some- 
times it was quiet- and unsensational, as in the 
instances of Zacclueus, Matthew, Lydia, Timothy. 
But, whether the type was explosive or gentle, the 
change was radical and commete. And it is im- 
portant to note that it was always the opposite of 
a gradual and laborious reformation. 


'Easier to cban^ many things than one is the common 
Ba>ing. Easier, we may add, in religion or moraiity, to change 
the whole than the part. Easier, because more natural, more 
agreeable to the voice ol conscience and the promises of Scrip- 
ture. . . . Take care of the little things of life, and the great 
ones will take care of themselves, is the maxim of the trader. 
But more true is it in religion that we should take care of the 
great things, and the trifles of life will take care of themselves. 
Christianity is not an art acquired by long practice ; it does not 
carve and polish human nature with a graving tool ; it makes 
the -whole man ; flrst pouring out his soul before God, and then 
casting him in a mould ’ (Jowett, op. cit. GS). 


For certain purposes, theology distinguishes con- 
version from regeneration. They are the human 
and the Divine side of the same experience. Re- 
generation is the gift of God’s grace, the power or 
principle of the new life implanted by His Spirit ; 
conversion is the act of human freedom, the volun- 


version at the very end of his life, and it was again 
a look on the face of Christ that tvrought the 
change. ‘ And Peter turned, and rushed on Rome, 
and died.’ Conversion plays too important a part 
to be exhausted in a single decision. 

• The whole life of a man,’ says Fraser of Brea, ‘ is a continued 
conversion to God, in which he is perpetually humbled under 
sense of sin, and draws nearer and nearer to God, with more 
fervent faith and love, and daily walks closer with the Lord, 
endeavouring at perfection. And God doth, as it were, act over 
and over again His work in the heart, forming His people more 
exactly than before : and therefore no wonder they meet with 
something like a second, yea, and a third and fourth conversion, 
especially where there are backslidings ’ (HfeTrmirj, Edinburgh, 
1738, ch. V. S). 

St. Paul describes his own conversion objectively 
in the Acts, and subjectively in his Epistle to the 
Romans. Ro 7 is the most searching analysis ever 
given of the divided self, the homo duplex. Whether 
it mirrors a first or second or still later spiritual 
conflict is immaterial, for each crisis is in many 
respects the same. How forcibly the Apostle’s self- 
dissection iUnstrates the teaclung of the modem 
psychologist ! 

‘The . . . basis of tbe twice-bom character seems to be a 
certain discordancy or heterogeneity in tbe native temperament 
of the subject, an incompletely unifled moral and intellectual 
constitution. “Homo duplex, homo duplex I " writes Alphonse 
Daudet. . . . Heterogeneity may make havoc ol the' subject’s 
life. There are persons -ivhose existence is little more than a 
series of zigzags, as now one tendency and now another gets 
the upper hand. Their spirit wars with their flesh, they wish 
lor incompatibles, wayward impulses interrupt their most de- 
liberate plans, and their lives are one long drama of repenhmce 
and of effort to repair misdemeanours and mistakes. . . . The 
higher and the lower feelings, the useful and the erring impulses, 
begin by being a comparative chaos ivithin us — they must end 
by forming a stable system of functions in right subordination’ 
(James, Varieties of Religious Experienes, London, 1902, lect. 
Tui. p. 167 ft.). 

While the battle rages in the Apostle’s soul, 
while his heart is a kingdom divided against itself, 
and in all the chambers of his being his moral ideal 
is tom between friends and foes, his anguish is 
pitiful. ‘0 wretched man that I am,’ be cries, 

‘ who shall deliver me ?’ (Ro 1-*). But in the end, 
by the power of Christ, his higher self triumphs 
over his lower ; his divided spirit is healed ; peace 
and harmony take the place of civil war and tur- 
moil ; and the most tragic lament in the Bible is 
followed by the finest pman-song. 

3 . Conversion in Church history. — The supreme 
task of the Church is the conversion of the world — 
the making disciples of all nations (Mt 2S“). The 
apostolic and evangelic continuity of spiritual life 
is to be maintained, the Christian faith is to be 


propagated, the Kingdom of God is to come, through 
an unbroken succession of conversions. All the 


preachers who have profoundly moved the heart of 
mankind — master-spirits like Chrysostom, Savona- 
rola, Luther, Wesley — have made conversion their 
theme. And, from a scientific point of view, the 
evidential value of conversions is the highest. 

‘ St. Augustine,’ says Romanes, ‘ after thirty ye&s of age, and 
Other Fathers, bear testimony to a sudden, enduring, and extra- 
ordinary change in themselves, called conversion. Now this 
experience has been repeated and testified to by countless 
millions of civilized men and women in all nations and all degrees 
of culture. It signifies not whether the conversion be sudden or 
gradual, though, as a psychological phenomenon, it is more 
remarkable when sudden and there is no sjTuptom of mental 
aberration otherwise. But, even as a gradual growth in mature 
age, its evidential value is nos less’ {Thoughts on Religion^ 


tary turning of the heart to God. The one is a 
necessity — ‘ ye must be bom again ’ (Jn 3’) ; the 
other, a duty — ‘ repent and be converted ’ (Ac 3‘®). 
Regeneration occurs but once, conversion may have 
t" be repeated. ‘ Convert your conversion ’ is the 
keen counsel of Adolphe Monod {Saint PauP, Paris, 
1859, p. 114). St. Peter’s faith never failed, for his 
Master prayed for him, and his love never grew 
cold ; but in a moment of -temptation he denied his 
Lord, and his need to be re-converted Avas painfully 
evident (Lk 22®®). And if there is any trath in the 
Domine, quo vadis? legend, he had yet another con- 


The theology of the Church was early caught in 
the meshes of the problem of the relation of Divine 
grace to human freedom in the experience of 
conversion. Thought has moved between tAvo 
extremes. On the one hand, the soA'ereignty of 
God is emphasized, grace is irresistible, the number 
of the elect is certain and must be made up, the 
DiA'ine good pleasure is certain to take effect. 
Under such conditions, man, impotent in the grip 
of original sin, is converted almost against his AvilL 
He is scarcely moie than an automaton ; hia 
salvation appears to be due to his mere good 
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fortune ; he chances to he a vessel unto honour. 
On the other hand, human liberty is accentuated ; 
conversion is viewed as the outcome of forces 
resident in man himself ; he has a native power to 
repent and believe, and the new life is from first 
to last a hard-earned, self-obtained, personal posses- 
sion. The age-long controversy between Au"us- 
tinian and Pelagian, Calvinist and Arminian, 
regarding _ the fact of conversion has now spent 
much of its force. With the help of a better 
psychology we can do justice to both the Divine 
and the human initiative. God is all-operative 
love, and man’s whole equipment is His gift. All 
the conditions of human life are Divinely ordered, 
and man has an intense consciousness of depend- 
ence. He has nothing that he has not received. 
But part of his equipment is his freedom. He is 
above the mechanical order of nature. He has ti 
real and not an illusive sovereignty. He is con- 
scious of acting of his own accord, and of using the 
causal order for ends which he himself chooses. 
He is a free, self-determining personality, and his 
conversion can only mean that under the impulse 
of love he voluntarily and joyfully surrenders 
himself to God. A German theologian illustrates 
the interaction of Divine sovereignty and human 
freedom in convemion by the familiar process of 
persuading and being persuaded — Anrcgung und 
Uehcrzaugung (Seeberg, art. ‘ Bekehrung,’ in 
PBE^). Every man is constrained by the love 
of Christ ; but every man is fully persuaded in his 
own mind. If the convert calls the grace or 
fascination of Christ ‘ irresistible,’ he speaks -with 
the enthusiasm of a lover ; but it is bad theology 
to change the warm logic of the heart into a cold 
dogma of the intellect. Man may after all use the 
Divine gift of freedom to oppose— it may be to 
thwart — the will of God. The Avise use of in- 
dividuality is to make Divine ends personal ends, 
and to pour forth all the energy of one’s being in 
the service ivhich is perfect liberty. 

Conversion meant in the Middle Ages, as it still 
does in Eoman Catholicism, the adoption of a creed 
and submission to the authority of the Church. 
In Protestant theology it always means the re- 
birth of the soul, tat in the Anglican Church there 
is a strong tendency to regard regeneration and 
conversion as independent experiences, separable in 
time, and different in important aspects. Cer- 
tainly, if regeneration is mediated by baptism, the 
subject of Avhich is usually unconscious of the 
rite, Avhile conversion is the deliberate turning of 
the Avill to God, the personal acceptance of Christ 
by faith, then the second process is often separated 
from the first by a long interval ; and it is possible 
to contend, as Anglican theology sometimes does, 
that ‘ a regenerated man is not necessarily a 
converted man.’ If the effect of baptism is that 
‘ it remits all sin, original and actual ; that it 
bestows sanctifying grace, and endues the soul 
with the heavenly virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity ; that it makes the recipient a member of 
Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor of the king- 
dom of heaven ’ (V. Staley, TAc Catholic Beligion, 
London, 1893, p. 243), there can be little need 
for another reli^ous phase called conversion. But 
this view appears to lose all touch with the central 
truth and vital experience of the NT, to empty the 
Christian religion of its moral and spiritual con- 
tents, and to reduce it to the level of a magical 
formula. 

4 . Conversion in the light of science. — Professor 
Henry Dnimmond Avas an eye-Avitness of the facts 
of conversion, as the youthful comrade of Mr. 
Moody in a great revival of religion. Prom that 
time he never ceased to advocate a scientific treat- 
ment of the phenomena of the spiritual life, Avhich 
he happily called ‘ the contemporary actiA-ities of 


the Holy Ghost.’ There can be nothing pre- 
sumptuous in the endeavour to classify the facts 
and discover the laAA-s of the neAV life. To the man 
of science all facts are sacred, and before the fact 
of conversion, as before any other, he aa-UI sit doA\Ti 
‘ as a little child.’ Far too scanty attention has 
been given to the human side of soteriology. In 
order to understand the Saviour better, Ave must 
look more to the saved. Christ asked that He 
might be believed ‘ for the very Avorks’ sake ’ (Jn 
14“), and He Avoi-keth hitherto (5”). The serious 
study of the facts of conversion may be the best 
present-day mode of handling the Word of life. 
The Christ of history miw be reached through the 
Christ of experience. Christianity, as Hamack 
reiterates, is ‘ eternal life here and noAV in the 
power of God and in His presence.’ Its best 
evidence is the logic of life. Solvitur amhulando, 
it IS proved by its present spiritual movements and 
triumphs. In the realm of expeidmental theology, 
the tAventieth century may join hands Avith the 
first. 

During the last dozen years there has been a 
remarkable response to the plea for a science of 
conversion, for an empirical study of ‘ the soul of 
a Christian.’ It has fittingly come from the 
psychologist rather than the theologian ; and the 
new quest has characteristically been urged Avith 
special keenness in America. The publication of 
Starbuek’s Psychology of Beligion in the ‘ Con- 
temporary Science Series’ (1899) marked an epoch 
in the modern Church. In this book and its 
numerous successors the AA'hole spiritual realm has 
been annexed by science. Religious experiences 
Avithout number have been collected, classified, 
and described. ‘ That cruel reticence,’ Avhereof 
Ruskin complained, ‘in the breasts of Avise men 
Avhich makes them ahvays hide their deeper 
thoughts,’ has to a great extent been overcome. 
LaAv and order have been introduced into an 
apparent chaos. Theology, Avhich has been too 
long metaphysical, has become experimental ; 
it has been brought into line Avith the Avliole 
scientific movement ; it has found a concrete basis 
in the facts of the spiritual life. Dynamics have 
taken the place of statics. Conversion is no longer 
regarded as a mere mystery or portent, before 
which Ave must stand in silent amazement. It 
abides our question and becomes articulate. It 
expresses itself in the language of the modem 
mind. It Avelconies the application of the canons 
of science, and yields up many of its secrets to 
patient and reverent research. It has a rationale. 
It is seen to have discoverable relations to other 
knoAvn psychological facts. And, in the spiritual 
as in the natural Avorld, God is a God of order. He 
arranges eA’^eiything upon definite principles. The 
laAv of cause and effect controls the spiritual life. 
Arbitrariness must once for all be eliminated from 
the fortunes of the soul. God’s action is ahvays 
causal, never casual. His sovereignty is ns different 
from the ‘ mere good pleasure ’ of an Eastern despot 
as day is from night. The science of conversion is 
still in its infancy, but certain conclusions seem to 
have been securely AA'on. 

(1) There is a conversion period. — The re-birth 
does not take place AA'ith the same frequency in all 
the seven ages of human life, though a man may 
be bom again AA-hcn he is old. ConA-ersion is in 
general a fact of adolescence. It is closelj' related 
to those great physical and mental changes Avhich 
mark the transition from childhood to youth and 
manhood. It is the time of storm and stre.ss, in 
AA-hich Nature calls for readjustment all along the 
line. As reason, feeling, and moral sense mature, 
they precipitate a spiritual crisis. The soul aivakes 
and aspires. The spiritual development proceeds, 
as a rule, pari passti Avith the physiological and 
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psychological development, and a wide induction 
proves that 

‘ among females there are two tidal waves of religious awakening, 
at about 13 and 16, followed by a less significant period at 18 ; 
while among males the great wave is at about 16, preceded by a 
wavelet at 12, and followed by a surging up at 18 or 19 ’ (Star- 
buck, op. cit. p. 34). ‘ Feeling plays a larger part in the reli^ons 
life of females, while males are controlled more by intellection 
and volition ’ (to. 65). ‘Conversion lor males is a more violent 
incident than for females, and more sudden ' (ib. 95). And * one 
may say that if conversion has not occurred before 20, the 
chances are small that it will ever be experienced ’ (ib. 28). 

(2) Conversion is often sudden. — This statement 
is sometimes received with incredulity and even 
contempt, hut psychology completely justifies it 
by bringing it into relation with other well- 
known mental processes. There are moments, as 
Browning says in his Cristina, 

‘ When the spirit’s true endowments 
Stand out plainly from its falsa ones.’ 

Our best thoughts are often startling intuitions, 
‘flashes struck from midnight.’ The seeker after 
truth utters his sudden ‘ Eureka,’ and so does the 
seeker after a Saviour (Jn !'*>• ^). Love, both 
natural and spiritual, is often love at first sight ; 
when two souls, like two dewdrops, rush into one, 
the time element counts for nothing ; the psycho- 
logical moment has in it the quality of eternity. 
Our wills and our hearts are ours to make them 
God’s, and life’s most momentous decisions may he 
swiftly over. 

‘The world and its laws,* to quote Jowett again (op. cit. p. 63), 
‘have nothing to do with our free determinations. At any i 
moment we can begin a new life.* R. L. Stevenson prays the 
Celestial Surgeon tosfaft his spirit broad awake (f/ndenoood.?, 
p. 46). ‘A word did it/ said Savonarola of his own conversion. 

Even those who have never avoided God, never 
dishonoured Christ, often become suddenly and 
profoundly conscious of their need of conversion ; 
and there are creative periods of the mind when 
the repulsion from evU and the attraction to 
good are tremendously strong. While, however, 
the actual change ,is frequently swift, there is 
almost invariably a season of preparation for it. 
Conversion is the climax of a gradation, the 
crisis of a process more or less drawn out. The 
evidence on this point is all hut unanimous. We 
may even accept Vinet’s strong statement : ‘ Rome 
might more easily he built, than a man converted, 
in a day. Such a prodigy is possible with God; 
but in a thousand, in ten thousand cases to one, 
we may safely predict that He will not perform it’ 
(Outlines of Theology^, 1870, p. 84). Vmet is here 
perhaps misusing language, confounding the means 
ivith the end, the way with the goal. He does not 
for a moment deny that the final coup is often 
instantaneous. In such cases conversion is the 
firingof a slowly-laid train, the bursting of asilently- 
niaturing bud, the transformation scene in the life- 
long drama of the soul. It is evident that much is 
lost by the deliberate postponement of decision. 

‘Convert me, hut not yet,’ was Augustine's prayer. ‘Men 
are quick to feel, and keen to know; but they are not only 
slow, they are averse to decide^ Yet it is for deciaon that 
Christianity calls, it is for decision that the energetic universe 
calls, far more than for a mere impression in reponse. A crisis 
has from time to time to be forced, a crisis of the will* (P. T, 
Forsyth, Preaching and the Modem Mind^ 1007, p. 131). 

(3) Conversion may be unconsciotes. — ^Tliere is a 
happy class of Christians who cannot tell when or 
how they began to believe ; who have ‘ no bitter 
regrets, no broken lives, no ugly memories.’ Theirs 
is the anima naturaliter Christiana, the schbne 
Secle that has always been on the side of the angels. 
It was the teaching of Bushnell that, under the 
pervasive influence of the Christian family, the 
child should grow up a Christian, and never know 
himself to be otherwise. The Christian life, being 
natural to man, should begin with the beginnings 
of conscious experience; and a great wrong is 
done to a child when he is led to imagine that he 
must wait till he comes to years of discretion and 


then have an experience which will make him a 
Christian. If God’s will for him is realized, there 
will be no rude break, but a beautiful continuity, 
in his spiritual life. ‘ Of such is the kingdom of 
God’ (Mk 10'^), said Jesus of the children of 
Galilee, and the prevention of a fall from the grace 
vouchsafed to childhood should be the aim of all 
education. 

That is the ideal type ol conversion in a Cliristian land ; and 
it is the scandalous neglect of duty by Christian parents and by 
the Church which has made it less frequent than it should be ’ 
(D. W. Forrest, The Christ of History and of Experience, 858). 

‘ The child is father of the man ; 

And I could wish my days to he 
Bound each to each by natural piety.' 

Some, indeed, deny that in this experience there 
is any conversion at all. Francis Newman dis- 
tinguished the ‘ once-born ’ from the ‘ twice-bom ’ 
Christian, and this idea — legitimate enough as a 
protest against an exclusively revivalistic type of 
conversion — has been taken seriously by some 
psychologists and greatly overworked. It is not a 
Christian idea. Jesus assumes in many indirect 
wavs the natural sinfulness of the human heart 
and its need of regeneration. Even the child who 
is ‘sanctified from his mother’s womb’ is t'wice- 
bom. The most ‘ sky-blue ’ and ‘ healthy-minded ’ 
Christian is regenerated. Science is here render- 
ing a valuable service to theology. It has proved 
that every man has a sub-conscions as well as a 
conscious self, and that changes both small and 
great occur in the subliminal region of the mind. 

'Consciousness is a very poor witness to what takes place in 
the abysses of soul life. The remembered experiences of 
individuals are pitifully fragmentary and puerile, and often 
absurdly mistaken as to cause, process, issue, and object’ (Hall, 
Adolescence, p. 341). 

We are largely the creatures of instinct and 
unconscious imitation, and, if many things are 
UTOught into the fabric of our being without our 
knowledge, why not the grace of God ? 

‘Think you, 'mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking. 

That nothing of itself will come, 

But we must still be seeking?' 

God ‘giveth his beloved in sleep’ (Ps 127“), and 
His beneficence is as wonderful in an unconscious 
as in a conscious regeneration. But see, on this 
whole subject, art. Consciousness, p. 53. 

(4) Conversion must not be stereotyped. ^The 

phenomena of the spiritual life are marvellously 
complex, and psychology teaches us to resist every 
attempt to standardize, normalize, conventionalize 
it. Every individual has his otvn ancestry, his 
otvn histoiy, his own idiosyncrasy, and therefore 
his own spiritual experience. The variety of grace 
m like the variety of nature. God does not repeat 
Himself ; He loves originals more than duplicates. 
The conversion on the way to Damascus cannot be 
a pattern for all men. There need not always be 
the same tragic intensity, the same high lights 
the same deep shadows. The diversities of opera’- 
tions of the selfsame Spirit must all be orthodox 
But every man m tempted to make his own 
experience a kind of faw for other people. 
Schleiermacher thinks that the religious life is in 
Its inception and growth, the prodSet of feelhir* 
Herrmann believes that ‘greater and higher thfn 
all the emotions within the Christian, there rise” 
and towers religious thought.’ The type of re 
hgious experience that seems native to a cultured 
community is calm and restrained ; but the fervoum 
of the Salvation .^my and the Methodist meeting 
are to the psychologist no less natural 

ThSodore Monod tells of a French friend wUn fi,., ^ ... j 

hie conversion : ‘ I cannot say that I had a verv°Jnn ® desenhed 
sin. I just felt happy in the love of God^ oSd dW to 
mother will sometimes do to her child who ha. onf-S* 
self : he woke me with a kiss ’ (Mood?, 

1899, p. 116), The Christian of the uncoSn?^,S:““’J‘°P'*- 

never felt a single reaction or upheaval 

tiie convert who knows himsplf .. v J hands with 


years* standing are overthrown In 


as many 
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moments,’ and whose ‘very organic impulses and desires are so 
utterly transformed that he can scarcely recognize himself’ 
{Pratt, Psychology of Religious Belief p. 251). 

(5) Conversion is still a mystery . — In being studied 
Bcientificallj^, spiritual phenomena lose none of their 
Divine significance. Psychology has done much 
and tvill yet do more; it even asserts that, ‘if tve 
know the person psychologically, we can prophesy 
quite correctly the type of his conversion, whether 
sudden or gradual, quiet or excited’ (Cutten, Psych. 
Phen. of Christianity, p. 255). But, after all, 
psychology can see only the under side of con- 
version. Spiritual life, like natural life, is in its 
final cause and real nature inscrutable. Nothing 
can be more crude than the notion that to discover 
the reign of law is to eliminate God and mystery. 
Law is only God’s uniform method of working, 
and ‘ He is in the field when He is most invisible.’ 
We have not to deal with a God remote from the 
world and manifested only through occasional 
interferences with the order of Nature, but with a 
God whose dwelling and working are in the lives 
of men. Just as the correlation of brain states 
with mental states does not prove the case of the 
materialist, so the correlation of conversion ivith 
certain mental and physical forces is far from 
proving that the inception and growth of the 
spiritual life is not a Divine act. 

”rhat it Iconversion] may all be due to so-called natural 
causes,’ says Romanes, Ms no evidence against its so-cailed 
supernatural source, unless we beg the whole question of the 
Divine in Nature’ (cip. cit. p. ItS). Even Ritschl, with all 
bis dislike for mysticism, never denies that God Himself is 
present and operative In regeneration, using the religious 
community as His medium, not His substitute. ‘This wonder- 
ful change,' says Pflelderer, ' is not arbitrarily brought about by 
man himself, but experienced as a thing that has happened to 
him ; it appears to him as the operation of a higher power, as 
the gift of undeserved divine favour or grace. And is not this 
in truth the case? Careful thought. In fact, can do nothing but 
confirm what the believer holds as a truth requiring no proof ’ 
(Philosophy of Religion, Eng. tr. Iv. [1888] 123). 

Fronde complains that conversion, like other 
Christian doctrines, has been ‘ pawed and fingered 
W imctuons hands for now near two hnndred years. 
The bloom is gone from the flower. The plumage, 
once shining with hues direct from heaven, is 
soiled and bedraggled. The most solemn of all 
realities have been degraded into the passwords of 
technical theology’ (Life of Bunyan, London, 
1880, p. 34). But all that is needed to bring back 
the bloom to the flower and the plumage to the 
iving is a new springtime. Human errors and 
caricatures do not alter Divine facts, any more 
than the mists extinguish the stars. A wide 
survey of the data of the spiritual life leads to the 
conclusion that the majority of conversions have 
little of the picturesque or dramatic in them; 
that some take place beneath the threshold of con- 
sciousness; that others are but dumb yearnings 
of penitence and faith towards God; that the 
memorabilia of soul-life are usually very brief, 
the convert sometimes limiting himself to the 
wondering exclamation, ‘ Whereas I was blind, now 
I see’ (Jn 9“). Yet every conversion enfolds in 
itself a Divine secret — the mystery of life — whose 
power and beauty wdll gradually be unfolded to 
the eye, but whose inner significance no mind can 
penetrate. The psychological study of the New 
Life will probably Jo more than anything else to 
convince the twentieth century of the immanence 
and the transcendence of God. 
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James Strachan. 


CONVICTION.— I. Conviction in relation to 
JeZie/,— Conviction that certain doctrines of re- 
ligion are true is seldom or never the result of a 
rational process : it rather springs from a feeling 
in the mmd that the doctrines suit a mental and 
emotional condition and bring peace to the soul. 
As Schopenhauer has well said : 

‘ Man has, as a rule, no faculty for weighing reasons and dis- 
criminating between what is false and what is true ; and, be- 
sides, the labour which nature and the needs ol nature impose 
upon him leaves him no time for such inquiries, or for the 
education which they presuppose. In his case, therefore, it is 
no use talking of a reasoned conviction ; he has to fall back on 
belief and authority’ (Religion: a Dialogue, tr. by T. B. 
Saunders, 1889, p. 19). 

Conviction implies active acceptance of proposi- 
tions as indubit^ly true. It is not in itself any 
proof of truth, because difierent people may have 
diametrically opposite convictions, and some con- 
victions have led to most lamentable results in 
persecutions, and in denial of equality in human 
rights and liberties. Bagehot remarks, in discuss- 
ing ‘ The Emotion of Conviction ’ : 

‘Nor Is this intensity a sign of truth, for It is precisely 
strongest on those points in which men difiier most from each 
other. John Knox felt it in his anti • Catholicism ; Ignatius 
Loyola In his anti-Protestantisra ; and both, I suppose, felt it 
ns much as it is possible to feel it’ (Lit, Studies, 1870, ii 4U). 

All experience shows that the personal equation, 
idiosyncrasy, or state of development of each ego 
is a prominent factor in the determination of con- 
victions. The convictions of the two clever men, 
Cardinal Newman and his brother F. W. Newman, 
were widely apart, although their heredity was 
the same, and their upbringing was under identical 
general circumstances. In the case of these two 
thinkers, the divergence, of course, could only 
have been due to their diflerent emotional and 
mental natures in diflerent stages of development, 
for the same subject-matter of conviction was 
before the mind of each of them. 

Conviction, then, as a feeling of reality indicating 
truth, is not fully trustworthy in respect of pro- 
positions os a whole, yet we may be assured that 
when the, feelings are stirred, there are elements in 
the doctrines believed which are true relatively 
both to some universal principles and to the corre- 
sponding principles in man. For man is potentially, 
though not actually, the mea-sure of the universe. 
The outer form of beliefs is often false, whUe the 
inner life — that which awakens emotional response 
— is true either for higher or for lower stimulation 
to development. Convictions suitable and useful to 
low stages of human evolution are eventually out- 
grown and seen to be erroneous. They are then 
replaced by others more true to outer and inner 
conditions, and more efficacious in promoting the 
growth of the soul. 

There is also what may be called a coercive 
element in belief and conviction. This proceeds 
from pressure of environment, eventuating in the 
imposing of the customary opinion of those around 
on the unresisting and nndLscriminating mind. 
G. F. Stout bos said : 

‘There most ... in the framing of a belief be always some en- 
deavour to conform to conditions other than, and Independent 
of* our own subjective tendencies. Our inability to attain ends 
otherwise than through certain means coiMtitutes a restriction 
of mental activity within more or less definite channels '(i/nnun* 
of Ptycholojy^, 1901, p. BQTt). 

It is only the thinker who can stand alone ; most 
people do not think, but readily com<» under the 
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personal influence of those who confidently and 
plausibly proffer doctrines and statements for the 
acceptance of ill- equipped minds. 

Respecting conviction as the result of a mental 
process, and determined hy evidence, there is 
usually a change of belief and of mind-content. 
Here we have the force of evidence driving out old 
belief and substituting new ; conviction then leaves 
old opinion and clings to new. In this case the 
feeling of reality comes as a response to the force 
of evidence applied by comparison and judgment. 

‘What is believed to be real (and so said to be known) is 
indeed mainly a matter of intellection ; but it is also a matter 
of both feeling and will. In respect of all the higher intellectual, 
testbetical, ethical, and religious realities, feeling and choice 
largely determine knowledge through the dependence of this 
belief on them. Yet we have spoken of this belief as feeling, 
not because it is a special form of affective phenomena, but 
because as conviction — having that warmth of colouring which 
the word implies — it may be regarded ns a sort of universal 
affective accompaniment of the intellectual and voluntary 
aspects of all knowledge’ (Q. T. Ladd, Peychology, 1894, 
p. 614). 

Convictions are beliefs accepted and vitalized by 
the emotions of those convinced that realities are 
indicated by them. The acceptance of beliefs is 
partly determined by the absence of contradictory 
beliefs in the mind when the new propositions are 
tendered. This fact Buckle long ago pointed out. 

‘The sense that anj-thing we think of is unreal can only coma 
when that thing is contradicted by some other thing of which 
we think. Any otyect which remaint tmeontradieted is ipso 
facto believed and posited as absolute reality ’ (W. James, The 
Principles of Psychology, 1905, vol. ii. p. 288 f .). 

The absence of antagonistic ideas in the mind 
permits indiscriminately the acceptance of true 
and of false forms of belief. Children may be 
brought up to believe almost anything religious. 
In the same way the presence of beliefs antagon- 
istic to proffered ideas may as often keep out 
the tnie as the false. Bias towards false forms, 
and erroneous prejudice, make impossible the 
advent of certain truths to the soul. Hence it is 
that new general truths are seldom acquired after 
mental maturity. Minds usually become hope- 
lessly biased long before middle age. While cre- 
dulity may sometimes permit the truth to enter, 
constant incredulity resists the truth and hugs old 
errors. 

The test of actuality we find in our own con- 
sciousness and life. ‘ 'iVhatever things have intimate 
and continuous connexion with my life are things 
of whose reality^ I cannot doubt’ (James, qp. cit. 
p. 298). Doctrines strongly stirring the higher 
emotions, and not conflicting with prejudice, 
appeal uath a force which carries conviction with 
it, though the doctrines may vary with all the 
religions of the world. Truth hides under many 
forms. We may be sure that, in all these vary- 
ing doctrines as applied to the human heart, there 
is a living element of eternal truth. God does not 
forsake the beings that have emanated from Him- 
self. Each soul has the conditions and the know- 
ledge it can bear and make use of under the religion 
it is bom to or adopts. 

2 . Conviction of sin is usually present in the 
state of consciousness known as conversion (g.v.), 
or change of heart. It is a ‘ sense of sin,’ a feel- 
ing of unworthiness and general wretchedness, 
accompanied by a strong desire to lead a better 
life. It is shown by a more or less sudden distaste 
for accustomed thought, language, and conduct, 
and by a new-found yearning within for an im- 
proveu state of being. Conviction may last for 
days, months, or years before the crisis, or con- 
version, supervenes, and this is followed by rest- 
Mness of mind and lightness of heart. Conversion 
is described by Starbuck as a sudden forsaking of 
the lower for the higher self : 

* of Etruggling away from sin, rather than of striving 

tOTOrd righteousness ; ... it seems to be a step in growth 
which calls into activity the deeper instincts. . . . The feelings, 


.which are the primal elements in consciousness, function sc 
strongly. In the tendency to resist conviction we see, also, an 
indication that the new life is forcing its way even against the 
person’s will ’ {The Psychology of Beligion, 1899, p. 64). 

Though the proximate cause of conviction of sin 
is often fear of torments to come, yet we may 
be sure that behind this fear there are certain 
emotional and mental conditions ripe for a change 
to a higher state. 

Viewing the phenomena observable at great 
religious revivals, such as the movement among 
the Welsh people in the years 1904-1905, we may 
recognize, despite certain objectionable features 
and mistaken views and conduct, the action of the 
Holy Spirit in meeting the aspirations of those who 
are struggling amid the difficulties and illusions of 
the lower planes of emotion. It is through the 
power of the Spirit, which is the life-force of the 
universe, that the transmutation of the emotions 
is effected, and this must be at the bidding of the 
lower nature. The raising of the emotions to 
higher levels is part of the process of evolution, 
and, when accomplished, is a sign of the soul’s 
development, or growth in grace. 

Literatdke.— T he literature is given in the article. 

G. A. Gaskell. 

CONVOCATION. — This is the name given to 
the general assembly of the clergy of the Church 
of England. The older name was ‘synod,’ of 
which ‘ convocation ’ became the equivalent when 
English began to take the place of Latin in the 
official documents of the Church. We read of the 
‘ Synode of London ’ in 1653, but of the ‘ convo- 
cation holden in London’ in 1562. The synodal 
activity of the Christian Church is coeval with her 
life. It gradually took form in diocesan, pro- 
vincial, and national synods, and these different 
forms of synods were held wherever Christianity 
was established. The British Church, in common 
■with the rest of Christendom, was familiar with 
conciliar action— ■witness the Council of Verulam 
in A.D. 446. In Anglo-Saxon times. Church 
Councils were assembled ‘ acourse with our Parlia- 
ments ’ as national synods, while the bishops and 
clergy in addition were constituent members of the 
‘ great counoU ’ of the nation. 

In Norman times the conciliar activity of the 
Church became stiU greater. Bishops, abbots, 

riors, archdeacons, and deans were summoned; 

ut the first known instance of the representative 
element occurs in 1225 under Langton. Later in 
this century, however, we have proof of direct 
representation in a provincial synod, for in 1273 
we find Archbishop KUwarby issuing his mandate 
to the Bishop of London in these terms : 

‘ You are to direct on our part each of the suffragan bishops 
of our Church to call and bring with him to the aforesaid synod 
three or four of the greater, more discreet, and prudent 
persons of his Church and diocese, that by the assistance of 
their common counsel such important affairs of the Church of 
God by His aiding mercy may be brought to a happy con- 
clusion.' 

Four years later ‘ proctors of all clergy of each 
diocese ’ were specifically named in a similar man- 
date. In 1283, Archbishop Peckham ordered the 
attendance of two proctors for the clergy of each 
diocese as well as one for each cathedral and 
collegiate church, and this seems to have become 
the rule for the Province of Canterbury. In the 
Province of York, the rule, dating from 1279, was 
that two proctors for the clergy should attend from 
each archdeaconry. Side by side with provincial 
synods v/ere diocesan synods, which were held 
under their several bishops to enforce the decrees 
of the provincial synods. National synods fell 
into disuse through the jealousy felt by the two 
Archbishops of their respective claims. 

It is to Be noted that this synodal action of the 
Church preceded the attempt made by Edward i. 
in 1295 to incorporate the clergy into his newly- 
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devised parliamentary system. The king hoped 
that the clergj' would not only meet, as heretofore, 
as the spiritual councillors of the Archbishops, but 
that they would also add to their spiritual duties 
the furtner duty of sitting in Parliament as his 
council, especially to make it easier for him to 
raise money by taxation. The king’s attempt, 
however, failed through the refusal of the clergy 
to obey the royal summons addressed to them, 
through the Axchbishops, in the famous ■prm- 
munientes clause. The Crown acquiesced, after 
1340, in the rule that the clergy should tax them- 
selves in their Convocation, and in consequence 
the attendance of proctors in Parliament did not 
outlive the following century. The wit with the 
jjrcemunientes clause is still issued at the summon- 
ing of every Parliament, but is never obeyed. 
Convocation, however, is still summoned in both 
Provinces whenever Parliament is summoned, 
though it would seem that there is nothing to 
hinder its meeting at other times ‘ if the existence 
of affairs shall so require.’ 

Convocation, in common with the Church of 
England as a whole, lost much of its independence, 
and at the same time much of its power and 
influence, at the Reformation. The Act of Sub- 
mission (25 Henry Viii. c. 19) embodies in its pre- 
amble an Act of Convocation abjuring all power 
to make or act on any canons without the kinffs 
consent ; and it affirms that Convocation always 
had been, and ought always to be, assembled only 
by the king’s writ. Accordingly, Convocation 
was reduced to an instrument of the ‘Supreme 
Head’ or ‘Supreme Governor’ for ecclesiastical 
purposes, and was given the duties of considering 
forms of public worship, articles of religion, and 
canons, though not as possessing any independent 
effective aatuority. Indeed, it is now an estab- 
lished rule of law that canons made by the clergy 
in Convocation are of no binding power over the 
laity. 

After the Restoration, Convocation prepared in 
1661 the Act of Uniformity, revised the Prayer- 
Book, and re-modelled the canons. The same 
Convocation is remarkable as being the last to 
grant a clerical subsidy — acting, it is said, in 
dropping the custom, imon a verbal agreement 
made between the Lord Chancellor Clarendon and 
Archbishop Sheldon. This has been declared to be 
‘ the greatest alteration in the constitution ever 
made without an express law.’ Since this change 
Convocation has ceased to enjoy any political 
importance. 

After the Revolution, the history of Convocation 
is a story of bitter conflicts between the two 
Houses, in which Atterbury, Wake, and Burnet 
played leading parts. This conflict culminated in 
1717, when the Lower House was about to censure 
the writings of Bishop Hoadley, whereupon Con- 
vocation was prorogued by royal \>Tit,_ and met no 
more (except formally till 1741) until it was again 
summoned for business in 1852, through the eflorts 
of Bishop Wilberforce and others. 

Convocation now assembles concurrently witli 
Parliament, being summoned by a royal writ 
addressed to the Archbishops. In Canterbury the 
Upper House consists of 23 members, the Lower of 
154. In the Proiince of York the corresponding 
numbers are 9 and 69. The custom of separating 
into Upper and Lower houses dates from the end 
of the 14th cent., when the inferior clergy began 
to withdraw into a lower room, viz. one under 
the chapter-house of St. Paul’s Cathedral, or a 
school-room in the crypt. 

Though Convocation is described in Canon 139 
of 1604 as ‘ the true Church of England by repre- 
sentation,’ it remains an unreformed body. The 
official element is preponderant, and the large 


body of stipendiary curates is without any voice in 
the election of clergy-proctors. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Convocation exercises but little 
influence over the minds of the majority of the 
members of the Church of England, though it 
affords an excellent opportunity for the more 
highly-placed clergy to discuss afi'airs as they affect 
the Church, and though its debates and reports 
are of a uniformly high order, and are frequently 
of permanent value. See also art. CliUECH OK 
England. 

LiTERATonB. — ^T. Lathbnry, Hist, of Convocation'^, London, 
1858; D. WiJkins, Concilia Hag. Brit., do. irs"; J. W. 
Joyce, England's Sacred Synods, do. 1855; E. Cardwell, 
Synodalia, Oxford, 1842 ; R. Phillimore, Ecclesiastical 
Late-, London, 1895, vol. ii. ; W. Kennett, Ecclesiastical 
Synods, do. 1701 ; £. Gibson, Syjtodtis Anglicana, ed. K 
Cardwell, Oxford, 1854, also Codex jur. eccles. Anal., Iiondon. 

1W3- W. F. Cobb. 

CO-OPERATION. — Co-operation (i.e. literally 
‘ working together ’) might express any combined 
action of two or more persons for any purpose. It 
is used in general, ana will be employed here, to 
denote the combinations of working men for 
production or distribution of commodities, including 
incidentally some other forms of mutual help. In 
1794, Dr. Shute Barrington, bishop of Durham, 
established a co-operative store at Mongewell, in 
the county of O.vford, for the benefit of the poor 
cf that and three small adjoining parishes. A 
quantity of bacon, cheese, and other articles was 
procured from wholesale dealers to be subdivided 
and sold at prime cost for ready money. The 
salesman was an infirm old man who could not 
read or write, but his honesty was unimpeached, 
and he was allowed a shilling a week as well as 
the benefit of the shop. The transactions of 1796 
amounted to £223. The net saving to the poor in 
the cost of their supplies was 21 per cent. In 1800, 
the Rev. Dr. Glasse opened a similar village shop 
at Greenford in Middlesex. The receipts for six 
months exceeded £150, and the margin of saving 
was from 15 to 25 per cent according to the nature 
of the article sold. A third was established about 
the same time at Hanwell, by the Rev. G. Glasse, 
vicar of that parish, ivith like success. _ In all 
three cases, great good was done by avoiding the 
burden of debt. 

In 1795, a co-operative saw-mill was established 
at Hull, and it continued in operation for a hundred 
years. In 1796 a parish windmill was erected bj’ 
subscription on Barham Downs in the county of 
Kent, and in 1797 one at Chislehurst. A co- 
operative society at Nottingham has existed for 
more than 100 years. 

In 1844, a few workmen of Rochdale joined 
in establishing a society called the ‘Equitable 
Pioneers,’ and that Society was so successinl that 
their exainple was followed in many parts of the 
country. It now has more than 16,000 mombei's 
holding £300,000 in shares, and its sales amount to 
£340,000 a year. A portion of its profits is yearly 
applied to educational purposes. The paid up 
capital consists largely of accumulation of past 
profits. No credit is given. By its means the 
workmen of Rochdale have been enabled to supply 
themselves with necessaries of life, genuine in 
quality and at a cheap price, and to accumulate 
out of their savings and the profits of their trade 
a capital sum averaging nearly £20 for each share- 
holder. This Society was registered as a Friendlj' 
Society under the Act of 1846. 

In 1850, the Rev. F. D. Maurice, the Rev. Chos. 
Kingsley, Mr. J. M. Ludlow, Mr. T. Hughes, JH. 
E. Vansittart Neale, and others, joined in the 
formation of a Society for promoting Workmen s 
Associations, and commenced a Working Tailors 
Association. The excellentmotives and aspirations 
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by wliioli they were actuated had been eloquently 
set forth in a series of tracts by those accomplished 
men ; and, if they could have found a body of 
members and officers capable of carrying out their 
ideas in a business-like manner, the associations 
which they formed might have done lasting good. 
As it was, their enterprise neatly impressed the 
public mind and rendered it familiar with the idea 
of co-operation. Though their initiative as patrons 
of co-operation was a failure, they remained the 
true friends, and in some sense the apostles, of the 
co-operative movement, and to their advice and 
counsel is due much of the success that has attended 
that movement under the direct management of 
the working men themselves. 

The undertakings which experienced this early 
check were productive ; those which followed the 
lines laid down by the Rochdale pioneers were 
distriWtive, though, in the long run, it has not 
been unusual for a distributive store to find it 
worth while to undertake productive business as 
well. It is obvious that a productive enterprise 
has elements of difficulty that are absent from a 
mere distributive store. The essential principle of 
co-operation seems to be that the man who contri- 
butes his labour to the production of the commodity 
is entitled to share in the produce after a sufficient 
sinking fund to replace the capital expended in the 
plant has been set aside, and hence a system of 
profit-sharing has been introduced, upon which, of 
fate, attempts have been made to establish produc- 
tive businesses. There is reason to think, however, 
that the distributive element in co-operation will 
remain its more prominent feature. 

The sharing of profit implies logically the sharing 
of loss; and this is the rock upon which some 
productive enterprises have split. Yet it is evident 
that the social reforms whicn were in the minds 
of the early promoters of co-operation are to be 
realized rather by the productive element of it 
than by mere distribution, useful as that is in many 
respects. 

A further development of co-operation has arisen 
in the union of a number of stores to form a 
wholesale society ; and the wholesale societies of 
Manchester and Glasgow are striking examples of 
the power of associations of working men to carry 
on gigantic undertakings by means of small savings. 
The Manchester society (to which more than 1000 
societies contribute) effected sales of goods for 
nearly £25,000,000 and earned profits exceeding 
£600,000 in the last year recorded. It acts as the 
banker of the smaller stores, and transacts a vast 
business in that capacity. It owns a fleet of ships, 
and has warehouses both at home and abroad in 
which a variety of industries are carried on. The 
total number of societies registered under the Indus- 
trial and Provident Societies Act in the United 
Kingdom is 2800 ; the number of members exceeds 
2,500,000; the amount of funds, £58,000,000. It 
will be readily inferred from these figures how great 
has been the influence of these societies upon the 
welfare of the industrial population. The same 
inference may be drawn from the fact that, accord- 
ing to a previous return, 344 societies had built or 
aided in building 37,000 houses for their members, 
while more than £8,000,000 had been expended in 
building those houses or been advanced to the 
members to enable them to do so. 

Another branch of co-operative enterprise has 
had more success abroad than in this country. 
People’s Banks and agricultural credit societies 
flourish in Italy and in Germany, and are now 
being actively promoted here. In Ireland, Sir 
Horace Plunkett has established a number of co- 
operative creameries with excellent results. 

IiiTERATTOE. — G. J. Holyoake, Hist, of Co-operation in Eng., 
Ix>na. 1876-1879, nnd Self-help a hundred years ago, do. 1888 ; 
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Anntial Reports of Co-operative Congresses from 1869, passim; 
Reports of Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies from 1^6, 
W. Wolff, People's Banks : A Record of Social and 
Economic Success^, Lond. 1910. E, W. BeABROOK. 

COPTIC CHURCH. — Introductory. — When 
Christianity was first introduced into Egypt, it 
found itself confronted not only by the religious 
environment common to all Hellenistic provinces 
of the Roman Empire, but also by the influence of 
the old native reUgion. The latter, although be- 
ginning to show signs of the rapid decay which 
was soon to overtake it, was still immensely power- 
ful, especially in the towns and villages situated at 
some distance up the Nile, away from Alexandria. 
In certain ways it had scarcely been touched by 
Hellenic influence, and had, indeed, rather itself 
influenced Hellenic thought. It had certainly 
impressed itself strongly on the imagination of the 
Platonic idealists of Alexandria, as is evidenced bjT’ 
Plutarch’s treatise dc Iside et Osiride and by bk. xi. 
of the Metamorphoses of Apuleius. But, although 
at the beginning of the Roman period the native 
priests stul kept alight the sacred lamp of religious 
knowledge, the general mass of the people had 
become ignorant of a great number of the lesser- 
known deities, and of the meaning of much of the 
ceremonial. Nevertheless, the main doctrines of 
the old religion were as firmly rooted as ever. The 
worship of the gods of the dead was still para- 
mount, and especially there remained unshaken 
the belief in the dead man-god Osiris, who had 
been slain by the power of Evil, but who lived 
again as king of the dead. The people still believed 
in the so-called ‘ resurrection,’ that is to say, they 
thought it was possible that the dead might live 
for ever 'if the same ceremonies were carried out 
which enabled Osiris to escape corruption. Also, 
if we may rely on such papyri as that containing 
the tale of Setae Khaemuas and Si-Osiri, not onljr 
was the weighing of the dead man’s good and evil 
deeds still thought to be necessary before the soul 
could pass the ]udgment-hall of Osiris, but very 
elevated notions of morality and justice played an 
important part in the hopes pertaining to eternal 
felicity. On the other hand, the Greek srocretists 
of Alexandria had adopted the cult of Osiris and 
Isis, and had transcendentalized it out of all know- 
ledge, to suit the current Platonic doctrines of the 
day; according to them, the mysteries of the Egyp- 
tian religion were to be understood only by the 
esoteric, after long study and strict asceticism. 
Platonism had also involved the large Jewish com- 
munity in Alexandria, and demanded from its 
devotees, as we know from Therapeutic ideals, the 
practice of asceticism and contemplation. There can 
be little doubt that these two thmgs — (1) the belief 
in a future life to be obtained through a god who 
had himself overcome death, and (2) the transcen- 
dentalized form of Osiris- and Isis-worship adopted 
by the Greeks, which demanded asceticism and 
abstention from the desires of the flesh — largely 
influenced the early Christian communities in 
Egypt. 

I. Introduction of Christianity into Egypt. — The 
tradition that St. Mark was the earliest to preach 
the gospel of Christ in Alexandria is first related 
by Eusebius, but prefaced bv the word ^dut. In spite 
of the tradition being firmly rooted to this day, it 
has little historical value. When and by whom 
the gospel was introduced into Egypt is unknoivn, 
and, indeed, the whole history of the Alexandrian 
Church is enveloped in obscurity until the episco- 
pate of Demetrius (A.D._ 189-231), when it appears 
as a flourishpig institution, ivith a school of philo- 
sophic leammg attached to it which must already 
have made its influence felt far beyond the city 
itself. Eusebius {HE vi. 11-13) states that ‘ thou- 
sands’ were martyred from Egj’pt and all the 
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Tljebaiddurinff fchepersecation ofSeptimiusSeverus 
in 202; and Clement (Strom, vi. 18), writing at 
about this date, tells ns that Christianity had 
spread to ‘ every nation, village, and town,’ so that, 
even allomng for exaggeration, there can be no 
doubt that the new faith had made great progress 
during the hrst two centuries of our era. Hamack 
(Expansion of Christianity^, 1908, ii. 166 ff.) has 
collected a list of districts where we have definite 
evidence of Christian communities prior to the 
persecution under Diocletian in 303. Archmo- 
logical research has borne out the literary evidence 
in several of the localities. They are as follows ; 
the districts of Prosopitis, Athribis, Sais and 
Arsmoe, Antinoe, Thmues, Philadelphia in the 
Arsinoite nome, Alexander Insula in the Payyum, 
Hermopolis Magna, NUopolis, Ptolemais in Penta- 
polis, Berenice in Cyrenaica, Oxyrhynchus, the 
oasis of Khargeh, and Esneh (Latopolis). As to 
the form of Church government during the earliest 
period little is known. It is possible, though by 
no means certain, that the Didache, or Teac/nng of 
the Twelve Apostles, was compiled in Egypt, and 
may represent the primitive form of Church govern- 
ment in that country. From this work, generally 
assigned to the earliest age of the Church, the 
order of bishops and deacons would appear at first 
to have been entirely subordinate to that of the 
‘ apostles ’ and ‘ prophets,’ and to have been, at the 
time of the -writer, a comparatively recent organiza- 
tion. The ‘apostles’ were itinerant missionaries 
and evangelists, while the ‘prophet’ alone was 
allowed to have a fixed abode in any locality. 
The latter commanded extraordinary reverence, 
and the first-fruits of the community were his by 
right. He spoke in ecstasy, and presided at the 
Agape. Nevertheless, both from the warnings 
uttered in the Didache against false prophets, and 
from the Shepherd of Hernias, we Icnow that the 
office of prophet was frequently abused by fraudu- 
lent persons, and it gradually lost prestige until 
the more thorough organization of bishops and 
deacons eventually supplanted it. By the time of 
the episcopate of Demetrius the form of govern- 
ment represented by the Didache rvould have 
disappeared (if it ever had been in force in Egypt), 
and we know that Demetrius himself was the first 
to appoint other bishops (three in number) outside 
Alexandria, thus probably bringing the scattered 
communities for tlie first time under his central 
jurisdiction. Hitherto they had probably been 
under the direction of deacons and presbyters. 

It is probable that the earliest Gospels in circula- 
tion in Egypt were not the canonical ones. In 
Clement’s day, besides the foirr canonical sources 
for the life and teaching of Christ, there were 
still in general use two other Gospels Icnou-n as the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, and the Gospel 
according to the Egyptians. There is every reason 
to suppose that these two documents preceded the 
four Apostolic Gospels in Egypt, ana were in all 
probability the ones used by the earliest Christian 
community there, for it is not likely that they 
would have forced themselves into popularity if the 
four sources bearing more authoritative names had 
been in the field from the first. Clement, however, 
sharply distinguishes between these two Gospels 
and the four canonical ones ; and, although they 
were apparently used side by side, it is evident 
that the two earlier were beginning to be dropped 
by the more orthodox at the commencement of the 
3rd century. The Gospel according to the Hebrews 
was read chiefly by Jewish converts, either in 
Aramaic or in a Greek translation. It appears to 
have had Ebionite tendencies, in spite of its close 
parallelism with canonical sources. The Gospel 
according to the Egyptians implies bj- its title that | 
it was intended for use either by the native I 


Egyptians, as distinct from the Alexandrians, oi 
else by_ the Gentile converts in distinction from 
the Jewish. The latter inference is the more prob- 
able, as there seems to have been little attempt 
at first to reach the masses of the native Egyptians, 
the_ appeal of the new faith being made almost 
entirely to those of Hellenic birth or education. 
Here again we find that, in spite of the close 
parallel between the known fragments and the 
canonical sources, there is nob only a tendency to 
Modalism, bub also a strong tinge of Encratism. 
The latter was the doctrine of the Encratites (g.v.), 
a very early sect -within the Church, which sot 
up extreme asceticism and abstinence from sexual 
intercourse as the Christian ideal. There can bo 
little doubt that the asceticism affected by the 
devotees of Isis and the Jeivish Therapeuto had 
become thus introduced in very early times into 
the Christian communitiesofAlexandna. Clement, 
however, defends the Gospel according to the Egyp- 
tians from the charge of extreme Encratism. 

It was hoped tliat the finding of the now famous 
‘Sayings of Jesus’ at Oxyrhynchus by Grenfell 
and Hunt would have thrmvn some light on these 
early uncnnonical versions ; nob only have they 
not done so, bat their owm origin is extremely 
uncertain. 

The first scries of tliese ‘ Sayinps ’ (eipht in number) was 
found in 1897 w-ith a host of other valuable literary fragments, 
and their date, on palasographical grounds, is to bo assigned to 
about the year 200 or shortly after. Each saving is prefaced by 
the words 'Jesus saith’: four have their equivalent in the 
canonical sources ; one is too fragmentary to be made out ; and 
three are new, with a tendency to mysticism and a harsh and 
severe Judgment of mankind. Harnaok saw in them excerpts 
from the Jost Gospel according to the JSggptians (Expositor, 
Nov,, Dec. 1897), but other theologians and the finders them- 
eelves were not by any means unanimously in amement with 
him. The second series, found in 1003 on the same site, 
written on the back of a land-survey list, is attributed to 
Thomas and another disciple whoso name is missing. This, 
however, may only be a bold claim on the part ef the witter. 
They agree in form and in date with the first sertes, but differ 
in being less akin to canonioiil sources. One of the sayings 
is almost exactly parallel with a quotation of Clement's from 
the Gospel according to the Bebreics, and can therefore be 
assigned to that work without hesitation. But vihetber each 
series is n selection of sayings from any one Go.spel or from 
different Gospels is a matter of considerable doubt ; Grenfell 
and Hunt themselves came to the conclusion that 'he ‘Ind was 
a collection of ‘ sayings' ns such, and that the theorvoUxtraots 
was unjustifiable. 

There was also found at O.'tyrhi’nohus a fragment oj an un- 
canonical Gospel, which unfortunately breaks off Just where it 
mipears to be closely parallel with the known passage from the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians, in which Jesus ie represented 
as advocating extreme asceticism ns the Chriitian Ideal. 
Altogether it must be admitted that the Oxyrhj nchus finds 
have served to puzzle rather than to enlighten us with regard 
to the early Christian documents of Egypt. 

But we are at least able to surmise that there 
was considerable uncanonical competition -with the 
canonical sources, and that the uncanoni^l < Jospels 
were strongly tinged with the ascetic ideals pre- 
valent at the time in Alexandria ; also, incidental!}', 
that a Christian community flourished as far south 
as Oxyrhynchus in A.D. 200, if not earlier. 

Archceology also helps to throw light on this 
early period of Christianity in Egypt, although 
here again the evidence is scattered and obscure. 
It was the custom at this time to _ ferry the 
mummies of the dead down the river, with wooden 
tickets, or tesserce, tied round the neck, bearing 
the name of the deceased and of the cemeten' to 
which the body was to be consigned. A large 
number of these tesserce exist in museums to-day. 
One at least (in the Berlin museum) from Akhmim 
was that of a Christian ; and, although the sj'mbol 
on it has caused it to be considered post-Con- 
stantininn in date, there arc good reasons for assign- 
ing it to an earlier period. There are also other 
ti^ets couched in phraseoloCT known to be Chris- 
tian, bub which cannot be aosolutclj' identified as 
such. Theyatleastproyethatin this neighbourhood 
Christians were mummified and buried in the same 
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cemeteries as their pagan brethren — from which we 
may presume that these early Egyptian Christians 
still believe^t in the necessity of preserving the body 
in order that the existence of the sonl might be 
assured (see Dkath, etc. [Coptic]). From the same 
site there came the fine collection of tapestry, some 
of which dates from the earliest times of the 
Roman empire. The symbols of the fish and the 
cross occur as patterns, and these have been thought 
to have come from very early Christian burials. 
If this be so, it points to a Christian communi^ 
existing in Akhmim early in the 2nd century. \Ve 
also have as evidence the libelli, several of which 
have been preserved to us. These were certificates 
issued, during the persecution of Decius (A.D. 250), 
to those who had recanted by sacrificing publicly 
to the gods. Those to whom they were issued 
were kno^vn as libellatici ; and, althongh it is not 
always certain that it was a Christian to whom the 
libellus was granted, the probability that it was 
so is very strong. Mention must he made of the 
Epistle of Psenosiris (a presbyter who had fled to 
the oasis of Khargeh, probably during the Decian 
persecutions), in which he commends a female exile 
Politike to a fellow-presbyter. It is also probable 
that one at least of the mummies found at Antinoe 
is the remains of a Christian bnrial that may be 
dated as early as the close of the 2nd century. 

The name ol the deceased, according to Gayet, was Euphe- 
miaan, a devotee of some Gnostic sect. The evidence for the 
latter supposition is, however, slender. The cords which bound 
the shroud were sealed with a curious mixture of pagan and 

Christian sealings, including the ; but, if the contention that 

this symbol is evidence of a post-Constantinian age be correct, 
the early date assigned must be abandoned. , Another remark- 
able object from the s.ame site is a shroud, with the figure of a 
handsome woman painted on the e.xterior, in the manner of the 
beginning of the 2nd century. The hand is represented os 
clasping a peculiar form of gilt ‘crux ansata,' or symbol 
of life. Whether this is Christian there must be considerable 
doubt. 

2 . Gnosticism and Arianism. — Although our 
knowledge of the early Christian communities in 
the upper country is so remarkably slight, when 
once the Church became well established in Alex- 
andria the Christians began to form an important 
part of the community of that city, while the works 
of Clement and Origen prove that the intellectual 
stimulus of the pagan Hellenic schools was not 
lost upon the Christians. The famous ‘ catecheti- 
cal ’ school, founded, according to Eusebius {HE v. 
10), in the earliest days of the community, and pre- 
sided over in turn by Pantienus, Clement, and 
Origen, was designed notonly to teach catechumens, 
but also to appeal, by a system of philosophy, to 
cultivated pagans. In an age of apologists its 
influence was very considerable, but confined en- 
tirely to those of Hellenic education. Such a 
propaganda was useless to the natives of the upper 
country. The power, too, of Demetrius, as 
sovereign bishop of all Egypt, was very great ; and 
he must have occupied a position similar to that 
of the pagan ‘ Chief Priest of Alexandria and all 
Egypt,’ and the Jewish Ethnarch. This powerful 
position was retained by his successors until it 
reached its highest point under Athanasius, and 
lasted, indeed, until the Council of Chalcedon. 
On the whole, too, at first the Alexandrian Church 
had good opportunity of developing itself free from 
interference ; for, with the exception of the persecu- 
tions of Severus in 202 and of Decius in 250, there 
was little or no external pressure brought to bear 
on the Christians. The real enemy at this time lay 
Muthin the Church itself in the shape of the Gnostic 
sects. The earliest record of the conflict between 
those who' professed a higher gnosis and the 
reachers of the simple gospel is the dispute 
etween St. Peter and Simon Magus, the latter of 
whom appears to have been the first to associate 
Christi.T.nity with Gnostic mysteries. From Pales- 


tine the esoteric cult quickly spread to Egypt by 
what was called a ‘counter- Apostolic succession’ of 
famous Gnostic teachers, and perhaps reached its 
height in the systems promulgated by Basilides 
and Valentinus, both of whom laboured in Egypt 
(Epiphanius, Hmr. xxiv. 1, xxxi. 7). See Basil- 
ides, Gnosticism, Pistis Sophia, Valentinus. 

We know from the Christian writers and apolo- 
gists, chiefly from Hippolytus and i^iphanius, 
how wide-spread Gnosticism became in Egypt, and 
how it threatened to become a menace to the 
Church in the early part of the 3rd century. 
Perhaps^ the so-called letter of Hadrian to Servian 
(in reality a 3rd cent, document) may be inter- 
preted in this light when it speaks of 
‘people who worship Serapis being Christians, while those who 
call themselves bishops of Christ are adherents of Serapis. 
... No Christian presbyter but is an astrologer, a soothsayer, 
a vile wretch. When the Patriarch himself visits Egi^pt, he is 
forced by some to worship Serapis, by others to worship Christ.* 

In spite of the venom which characterizes this 
attack on the Alexandrians, it points to the fact 
that the syncretism rife at the period had attacked 
the Christian religion also. This is home out to a 
considerable extent by archteological discoveries 
in Upper Egypt. The excavations at Antinoe 
conducted by Gayet have revealed Christian burials 
of a very peculiar type. Some of the rock-cut 
tombs had chapels buUt before the entrance, 
stuccoed inside and covered with frescoes, most of 
which have unfortunately perished, hut what frag- 
ments have been discovered are typical of the 
earliest forms of Christian symbolism. Two of the 
bodies at least in this cemetery were equipped 
with wine-jars and baskets for bread, perhaps 
intended for a mystic Eucharist for the dead, w’hne 
another burial contained a model in terra-cotta of 
several persons seated at a table, the whole form- 
ing a group, supposed to represent the Agape. 
Many peculiar objects were found, including a 
kind of primitive rosary, or hoard for counting 
prayers, surmounted by a cross. It is possible 
that the old Egyptian iaea that the welfare of the 
soul depended upon the nourishing of the body 
by magical food still survived. The bodies of 
Christians at this time were always mummified, 
and in some cases the remains of martyrs were 
preserved in the houses, for the gaze of the faithful, 
in accordance with the pagan custom of the time 
(Athanasius, Vita Antonii \PG xxvi. 967]). The 
chapels and provisions of food may therefore he 
a continuation of the old pagan custom whereby 
the soul of the deceased was nourished by the 
mystic food of the Eucharist. This is borne out not 
only by one of the Acts of the Council of Hippo 
(393), which forbade the burial of the holy elements 
with the dead, but also by the fact that in the 
oasis of Khargeh a number of Christian tombs 
were provided with a chapel containing a niche for 
food-olTerinra after the pagan manner (Myres, 
3Ian, 1901, No. 91). On the other hand, we may 
perhaps see in these peculiar customs traces of 
some Gnostic rite, such as the mystic sacrament 
mentioned in Pistis Sophia, performed for the re- 
mission of sins. Syncretism can go no further 
than the mummy of the so-called Christian priest 
from D6r el-Bahari. It is probably of very early 
date — ^possibly the beginning of the 3rd century. 
On the shroud the deceased is represented holding 
in one hand a cup, in the other eom-ears — accord- 
ing to NavLUe (Beir el Bahari, 1898-1901, ii. 5), 
emblems of the Eucharist. On his left shoulder is 
the swastika emblem, and below is the barque of 
Socharis adored by the gods Anubis and Apuat. _ 
Although, during the persecution of Decius in 
250, large numbers of Christians appear to have 
recanted, the persecution of Diocletian in 303 
found the Church stronger and resistance much 
more stubborn. Jlany were martyred, and the 
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Copts reckoned their dates from this stormy period 
— ‘the era of martyrs.’ In the succeeding reign, 
numbers languished in the dye factories of the 
Thebaid, and in the porphyry mines of the desert 
(‘Mart. Pal.’ in TU xiv. 4); but with the acces- 
sion of Constantine to sole power, Christianity was 
adopted as the State religion, and thus placed in 
a stronger position than ever before. But, al- 
though, within the Church, Gnosticism was fast 
waning, and the more fantastic sects had become 
objects of ridicule, a new trouble broke out in 319, 
owing to the preaching of Arius, a presbyter of 
the Church of Saint Baucalis in Alexandria, on 
the relationship of Christ to the Father. 

This is not the place to go into the full details concerning the 
doctrinal struggle which shook the Church to its foundations. 
It is suIBcient to say here that Arius implied that the Son was 
inferior to the Father. Be argued that, ns the Son was be- 

§ otten of the Father, there must have been a time when the 
on did not exist. Therefore the Son was not co-etemal with 
the Father, and not of the same nature, but of like nature. 
The Son was not God, or eternal, or omniscient, but n creature 
(nTCupa), although, as such, beyond all mortal comparison. 
The opposition to this doctrine was headed by a young deacon 
in the household of the patriarch Alexander, named Athanasius. 
The quarrel proceeded with unprecedented bitterness and in- 
triguing on both sides. The Kmperor was appealed to, bat, 
rather than give a decision, he summoned a council of bishops at 
Nicjea to formulate a creed. Their decision led to the formula- 
tion of the famous creed of the orthodox party and to the 
excommunication and banishment of Arius ; but, on his offering 
a written explanation, the Emperor directed that he should be 
received back into the Church. Athanasius, who had mean- 
while (328) succeeded Alexander as bishop of Alexandria, refused 
to obey the Emperor’s order, and, at a council of bishops held 
at Tyre, he in his turn was deposed and banished. On the 
death of Constantine In 337, Athanasius returned to Alexandria 
with the support of Constantine li. and Constans ; but, on the 
death of the former in 340, Constantins in., partner in the 
Empire and an Arian, succeeded in deposing him, and had 
Gregory elected as patriarch by a council ol bishops held at 
Antioch. Athanasius withdrew only when an armed escort 
and threats of violence on the part of Its commander, who con- 
ducted the Arian patriarch to the city, compelled him to retire. 
In the absence of Athanasius his supporters kept up constant 
rioting, and burnt the metropolitan church. A temporary, 
eace was iater patched up, and Athanasius returned as bishop ; 
ut the death of Constans enabled Constantins again to depose 
him — not without violence, for the Athanasians resisted vigor- 
ously. The bishop escaped into hiding with his iriends, and 
George of Cappanocia was chosen as Arian patriarch. The 
succession, however, of the pagan emperor, Julian, led to 
more rioting, and George was murdered. Athanasius returned 
again, in spite of opposition at first on the Emperor’s part, and 
succeeded in holding his oifloe through this and the following 
reigns of Jovian and Valeus (although the latter was an Arian) 
until bis death in 373. See, further, Ariakism, Athanasios. 

But the seeds of discord had already been sown 
in the Egyptian Church before the Arian con- 
troversy broke out. During the persecution of 
Diocletian, Peter, who was then bishop of Alex- 
andria, and was in the end martyred, fled from 
Alexandria. During his absence, Meletius, bishop 
of the important see of Lycopolis, ordained and 
intruded priests into other dioceses, and assumed 
the character of primate. He has also_ been 
charged by Athanasius and Socrates, but without 
good reason, with having denied the faith under 
persecution. When aflairs had settled down some- 
what under Alexander, Meletius’s case was brought 
before the Council of Nicaca, and that asseraoly 
severely censured him. During the life of Alex- 
ander, Jleletius acquiesced quietly, hub on the 
accession of Athanasius he flung himself into the 
ranks of the opposing party, seemingly not_ so 
much because he sympathized with the Arian 
doctrines as out of dislike to Athanasius, and, as 
ho possessed a considerable following, the quarrel 
was thereby embittered and intensified. 

3. Eremite movement. — The foregoing tends to 
show that, as soon as Christianity began to get 
the upper hand in Egypt, the Church itself was 
rent with violent factions, wliich led to the dis- 
order and turbulence which characterized the 4th , 
and 5th centuries. Meanwhile a new factor had I 

appeared on thescene— a new movement which was 
to nave world- wide influence throughout the whole 


of Christendom. We have seen how, even in the 
early days of the Church, when Christianity was 
confaned mainly to those of Hellenic birth or educa- 
tion, there was a tendency to asceticism or mysti- 
cism. In their extreme forms these two movements 
led to fantastic Gnostic systems, hut tlie more 
sober and quiet side manifested itself among those 
Christians who carried out their ascetic ideals, not 
by withdrawing from the world, hnt by living in 
the midst of their own households, observing fasts, 
abstaining from marriage, and devoting themselves 
to prayer and the care of the sick and the poor. 
But, although these ascetic ideals, which aflected 
the Egyptian Church to such a remarkable degi-ee, 
and, through it, in later times the Church through- 
out the world, seem to have had their origin°in 
Egypt, it is curious to note that the native Egyptian 
character in the past had exhibited little or no tend- 
ency either to asceticism or to mysticism. Magic 
in pagan Egypt was, and had always been, of an 
eminently practical kind, and, so far as we can 
judge, never included philosophic mysticism of any 
sort; indeed, the native mind was incapable of 
any of the higher subtleties of thought. It seems, 
therefore, that these two potent forces were intro- 
duced into Egypt by the Greeks, through the 
medium of Platonic and Pythagorean philosophers, 
and associated with the native Egyptian religion 
by the Platonizing of the Osiris and Isis cult. We 
know that the Jeivish community in Egypt was 
subject to an identical process. The fragments of 
lost Gospels, as well as the works of Clement and 
Origen, prove how these ideals, prevalent in the 
pagan and Jewish communities of Alexandria, 
exercised their influence on the early Christian 
Church. During the 3rd cent., however, Chris- 
tianity began to make many converts among the 
native worshippers of Osiris and Isis, among those 
of the population who were little influenced by 
Hellenic ideas, had little or no Greek blood in their 
veins, and were quite as incapable of understand- 
ing Clement’s or Origen’s conception of Chris- 
tianity as Plutarch’s theories about Osiris and 
Isis. Nevertheless, the ascetic side of the new 
faith seems to have appealed strongly to them, 
although the mystic and philosophic ideas inter- 
woven with asceticism were nob in the least 
comprehended. The literal practice of asceticism 
became at once a thing of paramount importance, 
and its wide-spread influence was due in the first 
place to the example of one man — Anthony, the first 
to cut himself oft' from intercourse with the world, 
and to perform those extraordinary feats of endur- 
ance which appealed so strongly to the Egyptians, 
and produced countless hosts of imitators. 

Our chief authorities for the history of this 
movement are TAe Life of Anthony (a work attri- 
buted to Athanasius), Cassian, and especially the 
Lausiac History. The arguments of the school of 
Weingarten, that these are monastic works of the 
6th cent., may be said to have been finally dis- 
posed of by Dom Cuthbert Butler in his admirable 
edition of the Lansiac History. F rotn these sources 
we draw a wealth of material concerning the ascetic 
movement, which is supplemented by the later 
Coptic documents. The first man who actually 
led the ascetic life, cut off from his fellow-men, 
was one Paul, who was driven into the desert 
during the Deoian persecutions in 250, and there 
may well have been others who were forced to 
lead solitary lives owing to the same circum- 
stances ; hub it is to Anthony that the world looks 
as the founder of eremitic solitude. 

Bom probably about the year 250, of fellah parents, Anthonr 
was converted to Christianity as a boy by hearing the Gospels 
read In a church. (As he is said to have known no Greek, this 
presupposes the existence ot a Coptic version at this eMiy 
date.) For fifteen years he lived with ascetics, who at that 
time practised the ascetic life in huts built outside tlie town , 
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but, deeming this insufficient, he withdrew to the desert, and 
endured a life of strict solitude in a cave for upwards of twenty 
years. During this period large numbers were fired with his 
enthusiasm, and the burning deserts of Lower Egj^t, especially 
those of Scete and Nitria, swarmed with solitaries who were 
following his example. About the year 305 he was induced to 
quit his cave and organize these bands of monks, and, later, he 
was even persuaded by Athanasius to come to Alexandria to 

f weach a^inst Arianism. He died at an advanced age, and 
eft special directions that his body should not be preserved 
by mummification, as he had expressed his detestation of 
the Christians continuing this p.agan custom. The ideals of 
monachism that he left as a heritage are remarkable for the 
fact that they possess little system. There was no particular 
Eule of Life in the Antonian communities, although the elder 
and more leading ascetics were looked to for advice, and sought 
as arbiters in disputes. The monks would visit one another 
frequently, and discourse on the Scriptures and the life of the 
Spirit, but there were also those who dwelt in the further 
desert of * cells,’ who were hermits indeed, living out of sight 
and hearing of their fellow-men and one another, enduring the 
most extraordinary physical deprivations, and warding off abso- 
lute intellectual stagnation by repeating long passages from 
the Ps-alms and other Scriptures learnt by heart. Although the 
monks assembled on Saturdays and Sundays in the great church, 
the other days of the week were spent mostly in solitude. 
Itte whole system was individualistic, each working for his 
personal advance in virtue, contending against his fellows in 
severities and mortification of the fiesh, and striving, as Dom 
Butler says, ‘ to make a record ' in austerities, and to outdo 
the others in the length of his lasts, and his general observance 
of the ascetic life. 

About the s,ame time that Anthony left his desert cavern to 
organize his followers, Pachomius, another Egyptian, founded 
a more cohesive system of monachism in the south, at Tabennisi. 
Pachomius also was born of pagan parents, and, according to 
the Coptic ‘ Life,’ was lor some time a member of one of the 
communities of Serapis at Shenesit (Chenoboscium). These 
communities, although hardly ascetic in the stricter sense of 
the word, were priestly organizations bound by definite rules ; 
and it is quite possible that Pachomius may have utilized some 
points in their system when, after he had been converted to 
Christianity, he founded his cosnobitio monastery of monks. 
Briefly, the Pachomian organization was as follows. In place 
of the friendly and almost family relation of the monks to 
one another in the Antonian communities, he suhstituted a 
much more definite system. The monastery was divided into 
houses presided over by a superior and steward, in each of 
wLich the monks carried on a particular trade— gardening, 
husbandry, carpentry, iron-work, dyeing, tanning, and so forth; 
and these trades were carried on, not as penances, but os a 
useful occupation in life. It would appear that the austerities 
of the northern monks were not attempted, although any one 
monk could practise especial severities if he pleased. Food 
was to be eaten in sufficient quantities for a man's daily need, 
and meals were to be taken in common, although the cowl was 
to be drawn over the head so that each should be invisible to 
his fellow while eating. They learnt the Scriptures by heart, 
and assembled in the great church only on the more solemn 
festivals. So rapid was the extension of Pachomius's system, 
that at his death (c. 845) it included eight monasteries and many 
hundreds of monks, while his sister had founded a similar 
institution for women. 

It is difficult to give a just estimate of this 
movement, which is the most outstanding, not 
only in Egypt, hut in the entire Church of the 
time. That the monks offered in many cases ex- 
amples of great patience, self-denial, and single- 
ness of heart anif spirit is not to he denied. On 
the other hand, few of his followers seem to have 
heen possessed with the kindliness and shrewdness 
that are generally attributed to Anthony. Many 
of them outdid one another in the severity of their 
ascetic self-discipline, hut it would appear in many 
cases that the general result was a stunting of the 
intellect and a narrowing 6 f the outlook on life. 
Am61ineau, whose accjuaintance uith the docu- 
ments of this period is very extensive, has said 
that it has been customary to hold up the monks 
of the pre-Chalcedon days as a pattern of virtue, 
and the Jacobite as a picture of vice, whereas, as 
a matter of fact, there is little to distinguish 
between the two; that the Egyptian monk, al- 
though given to asceticism, was at times a very 
ordinary mortal, ‘ mangeant net, buvant sec,’ and 
prone to irregularities of life. Certainly even the 
most admiring chroniclers relate with perfect frank- 
ness sad lapses from virtue on the part of indhudual 
ascetics. This, however, does not imply that all 
were bad, and there is no doubt that at fiist the 
Mcetics were, on the whole, animated by a limh 
ideal. They threw themselves passionately on the 


side of Athanasius during the Arian controversy, 
and sheltered him in their desert communities 
while he was in exUe. It is highly improbable 
that they understood the complicated doctrinal 
point involved ; it was sufficient for them that 
Arius seemed to desire to dethrone the Son from 
His equality with the Father. But, as time went 
on, they became fiercer, more bigoted, and a prey 
to the inherent superstitions of their race. Childish 
miracles and belief in innumerable devils took the 
place of the old magic and demonology which had 
fascinated the Egyptians in pagan times, while in 
the folloiving century the fact that hordes of fierce 
monks could be summoned to Alexandria by the 
patriarch led to the increase of religions turbulence 
and sectarian strife. 

There is no doubt that the adoption of Chris- 
tianity as the State religion and the rise of monas- 
ticism were the immediate forerunners of a period 
of steady deterioration throughout the Egyptian 
Church. The death-knell of paganism was already 
rung, and with it that of the culture and freedom 
of ^ilosophic thought that had made Alexandria 
the intellectual centre of the Hellenistic world. In 
379 the Emperor Theodosius attempted to force the 
Christian faith on the entire population of the 
Roman Empire, and this was followed in 385 by 
the sack of the temple of Serapis and the conver- 
sion of other pagan temples into churches. Mean- 
while the character of the illiterate monks began 
to assert itself, and their child-like faith in angels 
and demons led to the communities of Scete being 
accused by the patriarch Theophilus of Origenism, 
while the unscrupulousness of the latter’s methods, 
as revealed in the incident of the Tall Brothers, 
led to recriminations and unedifying quarrels. In 
fact, the TOwer of the patriarch had risen to such 
a pitch that he did not hesitate to consider that 
those who were his theological opponents were 
rebels against the Emperor, and, acting in ac- 
cordance with this idea, he took some troops and 
destroyed several of the Nitrian monasteries. 
During the reign of his successor, Cyril, turbu- 
lence and disorder increased rather than dimin- 
ished. The Christians organized a wholesale 
plundering of the Jews in Alexandria, whose 
quarters were sacked by hordes of monks and 
fanatics, and the richest element of the community 
was driven into e.xile. This was followed by the 
murder of Hypatia, a young and beautiful woman, 
who strove to keep alight the lamp of pagan cul- 
ture by lectures on Neo-Platonic philosophy. The 
bigotry and turbulence of the Christian mob at 
this period seem to have known no bounds. But, 
as the Patriarchs grew more powerful, and the 
Christians more fanatical, the relations between the 
Egyptian Church and Constantinople became more 
and more strained, until open rupture took place 
on a question of doctrine, which was decided at a 
Council held at Chalcedon in 451. 

4 . Monophysitism. — ^The controversy which had 
been the cause of the Council of Niccea was con- 
cerned with the relationship of the Son to the 
Father. The fresh divisions that were taking 
place in the Church were now due to disputes on 
the nature of the Son— whether that nature was 
human or Divine, or both. Cyril, who had already 
been on bad terms with the See of Constantinople 
when it was occupied by John Chrysostom, had 
later taken a violent part in opposing the doctrines 
of Nestorius, which implied that the Divine nature 
was not incarnate in Clirist, but subsidiary to the 
human nature. The cliief opponent of the doc- 
trine of Nestorius was a young priest named 
Eutyches, who, in his zeal to assert the Divine 
nature of Christ, went further than the Alex- 
andrian school and Cyril were prepared to go, by 
asserting that, after the Incarnation, Christ had 
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only one nature— the Divine. Meanwhile, Cyril 
had died in 444, and Dioscuros, his successor, 
■warmly supported the cause of Eutyches, hacked 
by the majority of the Egyptian monks. Eutyches 
■was finally declared excommunicate and banished, 
at the Council of Chalcedon, but he counted among 
his adherents the majority of the Egyptian Chris- 
tians. Added to the ever-increasing friction be- 
tween Constantinople and the Alexandrian See, 
due to the turbulence and fierce independence of 
the Christians of Egj'pt, was the peculiar bent of 
the Egyptian mind, unable to appreciate the 
subtleties of argument indulged in by the Greeks 
and Levantines. The attempts of the Arians to 
dethrone Christ from His equality with the Father 
they could understand, but two natures which 
were yet one nature — this was beyond their com- 
prehension. Henceforward the cry was ‘ One 
Nature,’ and it has remained so to this day. 
Egypt at this time might be described almost as 
one vast monastery, and the fierce ascetics of the 
desert stoutly maintained the doctrine of the single 
nature of Christ. The power of the monastic in- 
stitutions was now almost paramount, and the 
authority exercised by such monks as Shnoute 
and Bgoul was enormous. The tendency was to 
unite the systems of Pachomius and Anthony by 
combining the coenobitic or true monastic organi- 
zation with the strict asceticism of the Antonian 
eremites, and the network of monasteries was fast 
extending all over the country. 

5. During the 6th century. — The century follow- 
ing the separation of the greater part of the 
Egyptian Cnurch from the orthodox at the Council 
of Cnalcedon is remarkable in Alexandria only for 
the unedifying disputes between the Monophysite 
patriarchs and the orthodox, or Melkites, as they 
were called because of their adherence to the 
Imperial influence of Constantinople, and, in the 
upper country, to the growing power of the mon- 
astic system. The land was held largely by the 
monasteries, whose ruins now are not the least 
remarkable feature all over Egypt. The cultiva- 
tion was chief^ in the hands of the monks. It is 
stated in the Life of Shnoute that his monastery 
fed the prisoners captured from a raid of the 
Blemmyes for three months at a cost of 265,000 
drachmae, with 85,000 artahai of wheat and 200 
artabai of olives. The numerous inscribed ostraka, 
and the commencement of a vast Coptic literature, 
consisting chiefly of Lives and Sayings of holy 
men and monks, show the commercial and literary 
activity of the monks. They were strong enough 
to prevent Imperial pressure for the over-exaction 
of taxes, and in this way maintained to a certain 
extent the dwindling prosperity of the country, 
although the minority who were not connected 
with toe monastic institutions were crushed by 
cruel burdens. But religious life was gradually 
sinking to a low ebb, and was distinguished by 
little spirituality. "VUiile the Alexandrians were 
occupied -with toe opposing factions of Melkites 
and Monophysites, the monks of Upper Egypt 
were engrossed in petty squabbles between monas- 
tery and monastery, or the enumeration of absurd 
miracles wrought by the foremost ascetics._ Re- 
ligious life, like political, was fast losing all dignity 
and depth. 

6. The Persian and the Arab domination. — In 
toe year 616 the break-up of the Imperial power in 
Egypt began with the occupation of the country 
by toe Persians on behalf of the Sasanian king 
Cnosroes. For ten years they held sway in .Egypt. 
Whether the Copts welcomed their new masters is 
a matter of some doubt. That they hated the 
Byzantine domination is certain. Ever since Jus- 
tinian had given the Melkite Patriarch the military 
authority of a prefect, in the futile hope of coercing 


the Monophysites into orthodoxy, the Copts had 
been harried and oppressed by the Imperiaf power. 
The whole nation now looked to their own elected 
Patriarch, not so much as the champion of the 
Monophysite doctrine, but as the leader of the 
nationalists against the minions of Imperial 
bigotry and corruption. The wonderful victories 
of Heraclius, who drove out the Persians and 
re-conquered Jerusalem and the Holy Sepulchre, 
were_ a cause of rejoicing to orthodox and Mono- 
physite alike throughout the Eastern Empire, and 
it is possible that a wiser statesman than the 
Emperor might, amid the universal rejoicings of 
Chnstendom, have secured some kind of recon- 
ciliation. But Heraclius would extend no tolerance 
to heretics, -with the result that a few years later, 
when a sterner and more implacable enemy was at 
the gate, the Copts of Egypt were ready to welcome 
him. In 642, Egypt was ceded to ’Amr ibn al- Asi, 
who had conquered it in the name of Islam. 

The Arab tradition is that the conquest was aided by the 
treachery of one called Jlulcaukis (probably the Byzantine 
honorific title tieyav-mi), who is generally supposed to have been 
the Coptic Patriarch. It must be mentioned, however, that it 
has been ably argued by A. J. Butler in The Arab Conquest of 
Egypt (1902), that the Copts were intensely hostile to Che Arabs, 
and that the treacherous ‘Mukaulfis’ was none other than 
Cyrus, the Melkite Patriarch. It is probable that the Copts, 
after years of oppression on the part of the orthodox and Im- 
perial party, welcomed their new masters as a change which, as 
they thought, could not in any case be for the worse. 

From the doctrinal and ethical point of view, 
toe Coptic Church has little history of interest 
during its long subjection to the rule of Islam. 
The Arab invaders imposed a poll-tax on aU 
infidels, and it is probable that from the first 
many were converted to the faith of Muhammad 
in order to avoid payment. For the first three cen- 
turies or more, it is true, considerable activity i? 
evinced by Coptic literature, which is representci' 
during this period by countless MSS, chiefly tl 
a homiletic character, or containing Lives of holy 
men, although such important historical works as 
the Chronicles of John of Nikion must not be 
overlooked. Such art as was stUl possessed by the 
Christian workman was either suppressed or forced 
into the service of his masters. The Copts, as 
they gradually became a smaller and smaller 
section of the population, were ostracized by the 
Muhammadans and cut off from all intellectual 
stimulus and growth. They do not seem to have 
shared in any -way in the artistic and intellectual 
triumphs characteristic of certain periods among 
the Muslims. It is true that under some rulera 
individual Christians rose to high office, but their 
position "was usually even more precarious than 
that of their Muhammadan colleagues. Frequently 
they were subjected to severe persecution, and were 
forced to wear dark cloaks ; and under Hakim, 
since Muslim and Christian were much alike when 
naked in the public baths, they were compelled to 
have a cross branded on their bodies in order that 
none of the faithful might -ivittingly be polluted 
by contact ■with the infidel. Such a system was 
bound in time to crush the Christians almost out 
of existence. The monasteries dwindled, and 
finally, in the 17th cent., the Coptic language 
itself ceased to be spoken, although certain por- 
tions of the Scriptures are still read in the churches 
to this day in the ancient language. The Copts 
seem to have been little influenced by the ■vic- 
tories of the Crusaders, and, indeed, as C/rusadeis 
and Copts looked on each other as heretira, little 
co-operation would have been possible. It is inter- 
esting to note that the surrender of Constantinople 
to the Turks seems to have reacted badly on them 
even in their then wretched state of ignorance ; 
for in the correspondence, so long after that event 
as 1617, addressed by Cyril, then Coptic Patriarch, 
to George Abbot, arclibishop of Canterbury, we 
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read : ‘ On account of our sins we are become the 
most contemptible of all nations ; and with the 
overthrow of the Empire have lost the liberal arts ’ 
(Neale, Hist, of the. Eastern Church, ii. [1850] 385). 
From the 16th cent, onwards the Roman Church 
has made intermittent efibrts to convert the Copts 
to Roman Catholicism, but with little success. 
They have clung to their own Monophysite doc- 
trine, and to their ritual of St. Mark, with the same 
doggedness with which they have resisted Islam. 

7 . The Coptic Church of to-day. — After cen- 
turies of oppression and ostracism, the Copts to-day 
are naturally a people apart. The males having 
intermarried little with the Arabs, they are sup- 
posed to represent more faithfully the old Egyptian 
type ; but this is doubtful. Several of their fine 
churches, some of them dating from Byzantine 
times, are still in use, although stripped for the 
most part of their woodwork and pictures. The 
liturgy and ritual of St. Mark are in use. The 
Eucharist is in one kind, only the priests taking 
the -wine ; the bread is given to the communicants 
in wooden spoons, and confession is obligatory 
before receiving the Eucharist. Women are not 
allowed into the body of the church, but confined 
to the narthex. There are five great fasts : (1) the 
Fast of Nineveh, for three days and three nights 
before Lent ; (2) the Great Fast (Lent), occupying 
55 days ; (3) the Fast of the Nativity, during the 
28 days before Christmas; (4) the Fast of the 
Apostles, following the Festival of the Ascension ; 
(5) the Fast of the Virgin, for 15 days prior to the 
Feast of the Assumption. The Festivals are those 
of the Nativity, el Ghitds, or Baptism of Jesus, the 
Annunciatiou, Palm Sunday, Easter (the Great 
Festival), Ascension, and Whitsunday. Baptism 
is universal, and, though attempts have been made 
by the Patriarchs in the past to enforce its early 
application, boys, as a rule, are not baptized till 
they are 40, and girls till they are 80, days old. 
Circumcision is general. The hierarchy to-day 
consists of the Patriarch, 12 bishops, and priests 
and deacons. The Patriarch is always elected from 
among the monks of the Monastery of St. Anthony. 
In recent years the Copts have acquired consider- 
able wealth, and in some districts have beconae 
important members of the community. Their 
willingness to be educated is shoavn by the fact 
that, though they are only 6 per cent of the 
population of Egypt, 17 per cent of the children 
at school are Copts. This education is enhanced 
by the schools of the foreign missionaries, which 
supply teacliing of a sort that enables the Copts to 
become clerks and book-keepers — occupations to 
which their talents are admirably adapted ; but 
attempts to turn them into Protestants or Roman 
Catholics are of doubtful wisdom. The monastic 
system is stiU in force, and some of the ancient 
monasteries are inhabited by a few monks ; but 
the monks themselves are narrow and ignorant, 
while in a few cases they have not a very good 
reputation for an orderly life. With regard to 
marriage, and more especially death, the Copts 
have adopted many of the customs of their Muslim 
neighbours. 

This article cannot be closed without some mention of the 
Copts as missionaries. During the 6th and 7th centuries the 
whole of Nubia was Christianized, and for many years the Arabs 
were opposed by the Christian kingdoms which had their centres 
at Dongola, Aiwa, and Soba. But the missionary efforts of the 
Copts did not stop here, for Christianity was afterwards intro- 
duced into Abyssinia. In connexion with this, mention may 
be made of the recently found gravestone of a Coptic bishop 
of the island of Sai, beyond the second cataract, probably dating 
from the 9th cent. ; the ruins of churches between Kasr Ibrahim 
and Wadi Haifa, the subject of a recent monograph by Mileham 
{Churches in tcncer Nubia, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1010) ', and also 
the newly discovered Nubian version of the Life of St.Menas, pub- 
lished (1909) by Budge lor the Trustees of the British Museum. 
The Christian communities of Nubia, which at one time ex- 
tended from Assuan to the Blue Nile, gradually crumbled away, 
from pressure exerted either by the neighbouring heathen 


tribes, or by the Muslims, until they were finally exterminated 
bj’ the powerful Fung dynasty of negro kings at the end of the 
16th century. Abyssinia, however, remained Christian and 
Monophysite, and its Metropolitan is still a Coptic bishop ap- 
pointed by the Patriarch of Alexandria. 
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CORNERS. — Among tbe Semitic pemles, 
as among others also, an especial sacredness 
or significance was supposed to pertain to the 
comers of structures, fields, and other objects. 
The evidence for this conception can he most 
widely traced among the Semitic peoples in con- 
nexion with buildings. 

I. Bab.-Assyrian. — ^Among the Babylonians^ and 
Assyrians it took the form of making a deposit of 
inscriptions and images under the corner or comers 
of a temple, palace, or tower. The inscriptions 
1 were, in the Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods, 
usually in the form of hexagonal, octagonal, or 
decagonal cylinders, or cylinders in the form of 
barrels. Such deposits, placed under the comers 
or built into them, were found by Taylor at 
Mugheir, Loftus at Senkereh, Rawlinson at Birs 
Nimroud, Botta and Oppert at IGiorsabad,' and 
Rassam at Kouyunjik. The great cylinder of 
Ashurbanipal was found at the corner of a room, 
not at the comer of a building. Many of the 
chronicles of the Bab. and Assyr. kings were pre- 
pared and deposited in little receptacles of masonry 
at the corners of walls. At Tellon, de Sarzec found 
similar receptacles which contained bronze statu- 
ettes of human figmes,- both male and female, 
and of animals.® The making of these deposits 
was probably, as in Egypt, accompanied by sacri- 
fice. Thus Sargon of Assyria (722-705 B._C.) says 
(Cylinder Inscription, 1. 60) -. ‘ To the brick-god, 
the lord of bricK foundations, and to the chief 
architect, Bel, I ofl'ered a sacrificial lamb, I poured 
a libation, I raised the lifting up of hands.’ * 

In emphasizing the importance of this custom, Perrot and 
Chipiez are led into one slight error. They state that king 
Nabu-na’id (655-638 B.o.) says that he sought for the corner- 
stones of Hammurabi and of one of the Kassite kings, digging 
until he found them. The impression is that he identified the 
corner-stones of the respective kings by reading the inscrip- 
tions deposited in connexion with them— an idea which is 
gained from a translation of an inscription of Nabu-na’id made 
by Oppert when the science of Assy riology was young. We now 
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know that n Umenu was not a comer-stone, but a paved court 
or terrace. Since such pavements were usually made of bricks, 
each one of which was stamped with the name of the builder, 
they were easily identified. 

2. Egyptian.— In Egypt, foundation deposits 
have been found at several places. One made by 
Thotbmes IV. of the XVIIIth dynasty is reported 
from Memphis another set was found at each 
of the comers of a temple at Nehesheh built by 
Aahmes II. of the XXVIth djnasty ; “ another, 
under a XXVIth djnasty building at Defenneh 
founded by_ Psametik l. ; ® a complete set belong- 
ing to a building of Hophrah, at Naukratis ; * and 
at three comers of a temple of the Ptolemaic 
period, at Gemaiyemi.® At Thebes, foundation 
deposits showed that a temple built by Queen 
Tausert of the XIXth dynasty once stood on a 
spot south of the Ramesseum, although the temple 
itself had entirely disappeared.® At Abydos, 
foundation deposits, or the receptacles for them, 
were found from Thothmes m. and Amenophis 
III. of the XVIIIth dynasty,’ Sesostris in. of the 
Xllth dynasty,® and Pepi of the Vlth dynasty.® 
At Koptos, a box (though robbed of its contents) 
was found under a threshold ; at Kahun, a re- 
ceptacle (still full) under the middle of a building 
of Sesostris 11. of the Xllth dynasty and, at 
Illahun, deposits at the corners of a temple also 
by the last-mentioned monarch. At Gizeh no 
such deposits were found under the temples be- 
longing to the IVth dynasty.*® These deposits 
in Egypt consisted of plaques of copper or stone 
on which the name of the builder was inscribed, 
together with models of the tools and materials 
wmch were used in the constraction. At De- 
fenneh, however, the hones of birds and ani- 
mals offered in sacrifice were also found, together 
with the ashes of sacrifices which had been con- 
sumed. These showed that the sacrifice was the 
important feature connected with the deposits, 
and that the other objects were incidental to it. 
A similar deposit has recently been found under 
the comer of the castle of a Nubian chieftain of 
the time of the XVIIIth dynasty in Egyp^tianized 
Nubia. This differed, however, from the Egyptian 
deposits in that it consisted of ten mud-seaUngs. 
These represent a conqueror wearing the Nubian 
ostrich feather, who holds a crouching captive by 
a cord. On a level with the chiefs shoultler is the 
figure of an animal like a dog.*® 

3. Canaanite. — The evidence for the sacred- 
ness of comers and for foundation sacrifices in 
ancient Palestine is of a more grim nature. At 
Gezer the skeleton of a woman was found built 
into the wall of a house at the corner.*® More 
numerous, however, were the skeletons of children 
found under the corners, children liaving been used 
for such sacrifices oftener than adults.*® The sacri- 
fices at Gezer, like the Egyptian deposits, were 
not always placed at the comers. The skeleton 
of a man, and sometimes those of children, were 
found buried under the middle of a house or a 
room.*’ With these sacrifices, vessels to contain 
food for the victims were also buried, as sometimes 
were lamps. Later, the sacrifices themselves were 
omitted, hut the bowl and lamp were still used as 
foundation deposits.*® At Megiddo and Taanach, 
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foundations were apparently consecrated by human 
sacrifices, but those reported were not found at 
the comers, but in the centre of the houses of 
rooms.* 

4. Hebrew. — From the sacred nature and im- 
portance of corner-stones, which in the earlier 
time led to such ceremonies as have been de- 
scribed, certain literary uses have survived in the 
Old Testament. Thus Jer 51®® and Job 3S® use 
‘ comers ’ and ‘ corner-stones ’ as synonyms for 
‘foundations.’ In Jg 20® and IS 14®® ‘corners’ 
is used figuratively for ‘ chiefs ’ ; in Zee 10* 
‘ corner-stone ’ is apparently a synonym for ‘ ruler.’ 
In Is 28*® it occurs in an enigmatic passage, where, 
whether the ‘ corner-stone ’ is a figure for a king 
or a kingdom, or for trust in'Jahweh or the re- 
lation of Jahweh to His people, the result is right- 
eousness. Such figurative uses of ‘ comer ’ led in 
two late passages to the thought that it was the 
crewning stone of a comer, not the foundation 
stone, iv^ich was important (see Ps 118®®, Zee 4*). 

In Zee 9’® the ‘corners of the altar’ are men- 
tioned as being ‘filled.’ These were projections 
which were sometimes called ‘ horns ’ (see Altar 
[Semitic], § 17). Possibly, like the corners of 
buildings, the comers of the altar were thought 
to be specially sacred. 

The sacredness which attached to comers was 
applied Iw the Hebrews to the hair. Lv 19®* 
reads, ‘ Ye shall not round the comers of your 
heads, neither shalt thou mar the comers of thy 
beard.’ As under certain circumstances hair was 
regarded by the Semites as sacred to Jahweh (see 
W! R. Smith, pp. 323-331), possibly the comers 
were all considered to be sacred to Him. One 
might infer from the statement of Herodotus 
(iii. 8) about the hair of the Arabs that they 
sacrificed the ‘ comers ’ of their hair to their god. 
Whatever the motive of the Levitical regulation, 
— whether to difierentiate their custom from that 
of the heathen Arabs, or simply to keep looks 
sacred to Jahweh untouched, — it has produced 
among the Jews of modern Palestine and else- 
where in the Orient and in Eastern Eureme, as 
well ns among the strictly orthodox Jews of Russia 
and Poland, the curious custom of permitting the 
lock at each side of the forehead to grow long. 
These locks are curled and permitted to hang 
down in front of the ears, presenting a peculiar 
appearance, and distinguishmg the Jew from all 
other religionists in that land (cf. Mannheimer, 
in JE ix. 695). 

Another Hebrew regulation, arising from the 
sacredness of comers, was the law which forbade 
a man in harvest to reap the comers of his field 
(Lv 19® 23"). Because the comer of the field was 
sacred to Jahweh, the grain which grew in it mimt 
be left, that the poor might come and gather it. 
This regulation was generally observed in OT 
times, as the Book of Ruth shows. Since the law 
was indefinite, however. Just what this law de- 
manded of a farmer became a matter of debate 
when the oral law developed. The results of 
these discussions were afterwards embodied in 
the MLshnic tract Pe'ah, or ‘Comer.’ Perhaps 
because the Bab. Jews were nearly all engaged in 
commerce, this tract is copied in the Bab. Talmud 
without additions. But in Palestine, where the 
Jews were still agriculturists, the law of the 
‘ comer ’ was still vital and devclopmg, so that 
the Jerusalem Talmud contains a Gcmara upon 
the Mislinic text. 

The first problem to which the Rabbis addres-seu 
themselves was how much the owner of a field 
must leave for the poor in order to satisfy the law. 
It was agreed that a Just man would leave one- 

iSee Schumacher, Tell el-Mutesellim, Leiprig, 1903, pp 
45, 64 ; Sellin, Tell Ta'annek, Vienna, 1004, p. 61. 
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sixtieth of the field as a ‘ comer,’ though the 
amount might vary with the size of the fimd, the 
number of the poor, and the richness of the yield. 
If a man left one stalk standing, he could not he 
held to have broken the law, for the sacred text 
did not define the size of a comer. Seemingly all 
possible questions were raised and decided by the 
Kabbis. For example, they decided that a man 
fulfilled the law if he left the proper amount in 
the middle of the field instead of in a comer ; that 
the law applied to leguminous plants as Avell as 
to grain ; that it apjdied to the following trees : 
tanners’ sumac, the carob tree, nut trees, almond 
trees, vineyards, pomegranates, olive trees, and 
the date palm. They had to decide AA'hen the 
‘ corner ’ should be estimated before the tithes 
Avere paid, and AA'hen after ; Avhen tAvo men shared 
a field, Avhether they must both leave a * comer ’ ; 
if a man raised tAvo kinds of grain in his field, 
Avhether he must leave a comer for each ; if a man 
left a ‘ comer ’ for the poor and they did not take 
it, hoAv long he must Avait before he could take it 
himself j Avhether, if something more than what 
AA'as intended Avere left in the field through forget- 
fulness, the oAvner could return for it, or Avhetlier 
it must he counted as a ‘ comer ’ ; Avhether a rich 
man, Avho, Avhen on a journey, had been compelled 
to avail himself olpe'ah, Avas obliged to restore it ; 
and many other points such as arose in adminis- 
tering the laAv. 

IiiTERATDBE. — G. PeTTot and C. Chipiez, BUt. de Fart cUms 
Vantiquiti, a-o1. ii., Paris, 1SS4, pp. 32S-332 ; G. Maspero, 
Manual qf Egyp. Archteology^, London, 1902, p. 49 ff.; R. A. S. 
Macalister, Bible Side Lights from the Mound of Gezer, New 
York, 1906, pp. 168-171 ; J. A. Selbie, art. ‘ Corner-Stone,' in 
HDB i. 499° ; C. J. Ball, art. ‘ Cuttings of the Flesh,' § s, 
EBi, col. 973 ff.; G. M. Mackie, art ' Corner-Stone,’ in Hast- 
ings’ DCG i. 369ff.; A. R. S. Kennedy, art, ‘Corner, Corner- 
Stone,’ in Hastings’ S jDB, p. 160 ff.; K. Kohler, art. ‘Corner- 
Stone’ in JE iv. 275; J. Z. Lanterbach, art ‘Pe’ah,’f6. ix. 

66Sff. George A. Barton. 

CORRUPTION AND BRIBERY.— i. An- 
dent Rome. — For first-hand information on bribery 
in ancient Rome we naturally turn to the speeches 
of Cicero, pro Cn. Flancio and pro L. Murena. 
As we study these, Ave feel inclined to subscribe to 
the dictum of Montesquieu upon the condition of 
Rome and her proAiinces under the Republic ; ‘ La 
lihertd dtait dans le centre, et la tyrannie aux 
extr6mit6s.’ The provinces Avere the farm of the 
Roman people, and the provincials Avere the live 
stock to he fleeced by the governor. Whether a 
Cseoilius or a Cornelius obtained a province, it is at 
once clear that the main aim of the governor, 
during the year of his provincial life, Avas to acquire 
enou^i money to purchase that supreme object of 
his ambition — the consulship. In order to in- 
gratiate himself Avith the people, he therefore 
supplied the citizens of Rome Aiith large quantities 
of com beloAV cost price, the deficiency being made 
up by the proAunce. When the rivalry for the 
consulship greAV acute, it became usual for a 
candidate, anxious to secure his election, to give 
the people a munus, or ‘treat,’ in the way of a 
gladiatorial show. A munus, it may be remarked, 
sometimes cost the candidate a rnatter of seven 
thousand pounds. All this expense came out of 
the amount accumulated during the year of pro- 
vincial life, and an ample margin had likewise to 
be provided to bribe the jury_ Avho should tiy the 
successful candidate for bribing the tribes. This 
indirect bribery of the people dated from the 
beginning of the 6th cent, of Rome. 

‘For five hundred years,’ writes Mommsen (Bist. iff. 40), 
‘ the community had been content uith one festival in the year, 
and with one circus. The first Roman demagogue by profession, 
Gmus Flaminius, added a second festival and a second circus lin 
the year 220 B.O.] ; and by these institutions — ^the tendency of 
which is sufficiently indicated bj- the very name of the new 
festival, “the plebeian games” — he prob.ably purchased the 
permission to give battle at the Trasimene lake.’ 


In 159 B.C. the lex Cornelia punished AA'ith exile 
those found guilty of bribing the electors Avith 
money ; it is, therefore, eAudent that the direct 
purchase of the votes of the electors must have 
existed a considerable time before the passing of 
that laAV, Indeed, as early as the year 432 B.C., 
we meet Avith the first laAv against ambitus, for- 
bidding persons to add Avhite to their dress to 
signify that they Avere candidates. ‘ Ne cui album,’ 
Livy informs us (iv. xxv. 13), ‘ inA’estimentum 
addere petitionis liceret causa.’ This measure 
reminds us of the (English) Corrupt Practices Act 
of 1854, prohibiting the giving of cockades to 
voters. The lex Poetelia {S58 B.C.) forbade candi- 
dates to carry on their canvass anyAvhere save in 
the Forum and Campus Martius. ‘De ambitu,’ 
Avrites Livy (VII. xv. 12), ‘ah C. Poetelio tribune 
plebis auctoribus patribus turn primum ad populum 
latum est ; eaque rogatione novorum maxime 
hominum ambitionem, qui nundinas et concUi- 
abula obire soliti erant, conpressam credebant.’ 
The laAA's against ambitus increased in number, but 
decreased in value. In 181 B.C. the lex Cornelia 
Baebia AA’as passed (Liv. XL. xix. 11), Attempts 
were made to remedy the corrupt practices of the 
day by the lex Gabinia, or Ballot Act (139 B.C.), 
and the lex Maria. In the former it was enacted 
that in elections voting should be by ballot, i.e. by 
writing the name of the candidate on a ticket or 
tablet (tabella). By the latter, C, Marius, in his 
second consulate (104 B.C.), established the pontes, 
or narrow passages to the voting-booths, by which 
he desimed the protection of the voters against 
the evil influence of the astute electioneering 
agents. Regular agents {interpretes) were em- 
ployed to arrange the bargain with the elector, 
and the money promised [pronuntiata [of. Cic. 

ro. Plane. 45 5 Ep. ad Atf. l. XA’i. 13]) was paid 

y the candidates themselves, either directly to 
the paymasters (divisores [cf. Ep. ad Att. rv. 
xvi. 7 ; pro Plane. 65]) for distribution, or to 
trustees (sefuestres) appointed by the parties, AA’ho 
held it until the elections Avere over. Cicero, in 
the de Lege Agr. (ii. 4), terms the lex Gabinia the 
law whereby ‘ Liberty can assert herself Avithout a 
word ’ ; but in practice the voice of Liberty Avas as 
much stifled then as it was afterAvards in the case 
of the English boroughs. In Rome, as in England, 
electors appear to have habitually adhered to their 
contracts. 

By the lex Mlia Calpumia (67 b.c.), a heavy 
fine AA’as imposed on the candidate Avho should use 
bribery, Avhether successful or not ; and this laAv 
deprived him for ever of the right of holding an 
office or sitting in the Senate, in this respect 
surpassing in stringency even the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Prevention Act, under Avhich the disability 
to sit in the House of Commons or to A’ote at an 
election to Parliament lasts only seven years. 
This just laAv contains a provision Avhich grates 
someAvhat harshly on our ears. If a person con- 
Adcted of bribery secured the conviction of another 
on the same charge, in the eyes of the laAv his guilt 
Avas Aviped out. The lex .^lia Calpumia seems to 
have inflicted a fine on divisores and other agents, 
thus recognizing a principle AA’hioh was long ignored 
in English legislation. The law in question aa’Os 
repeated, Avith additional rigour as to its penal 
clauses, in the lex Tullia de ambitu, which aa’os 
passed in Cicero’s consulate (63 b. c. ). The purport 
of this measure is given in the Scholia Bobbiensia 
(p. 309) and in Dio Cassius (xxxvii. 29), as Avell as 
by Cicero himself in sev’eral passages of the speeches 
pro Murena (47, 89), in Vatinium, and others (pro 
Sest. 133 ; Interr. in Vat. 37 ; pro Plane. 83). 

In his desire for reform, Cicero Avas supported 
by all_ true patriots, amongst others by Servius 
Sulpicius, who AA’isheid for some change ol the laws 
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relating to elections under certain conditions, viz. 
to establish confusio suffragiorum, or ' mass- voting,’ 
as a means of preventing bribery, whenever a fresh 
election took place in consequence of an elected 
magistrate having been convicted of ambitus. We 
also begin to hear of indices editicii to try cases of 
bribery. The Senate, on Cicero’s motion, declared 
bv a senatus-consitltum the provisions of the lex 
Mlia Calpumia applicable to any candidate who 
should keep about him hired followers, or who 
should entertain the people with gladiatorial shows 
— except under the peculiar circumstances of its 
being required by a testamentary disposition — or 
refreshments of any kind. The last clause is 
perhaps the earliest law against ‘treating’ of 
which we find record. In the provinces the lex 
ColonicB Geneiivce like^vise forbade treating at 
municipal elections. By it — and the provisions 
sound wonderfully modem — no candidate is to 
give, or cause to pe given, dinners ; he is not to 
have more than nine any day at dinner ; nor is he 
to give, or cause to be given, bribes or gifts ; nor 
is any one else to give dinners or bribes for him. 
The penalty for the violation of this statute is five 
thousand sesterces. The lex Tullia of Cicero’s 
consulate confirmed the provisions of the lex ./Elia 
Calpumia, punished corrupt candidates with ten 
years’ exile, and inflicted severe penalties on cor- 
rupt electors. It prohibited the candidate from 
exhibiting gladiatorial shows or public amusements 
within two years of the commencement of his 
candidature. 

If efficiently enforced, the lex Tullia should have 
stamped out bribery. Roman history, however, 
shows how little effect this law exercised in putting 
an end to corruption. The price of the consulate 
showed no tendency to fall. The quotations for 
the year 54 b.c. show the enormous figure of ten 
million sesterces — practically £100,000— -offered for 
the first voting division alone. A few facts about 
some of the chief men speak eloquently as to the 
spread of bribery. In the year 62 B.C., Csesar owed 
nearly £250,000 sterling. When twenty -four years 
of age, Marcus Antonius owed £60,000 j fourteen 
years later his liability was no less than £300,000. 
Cicero (Ep. ad Att. IV. xv. 7) writes to Atticus; 
‘Bribery IS at boiling point. Ecce signuml On 
16th July interest on money rose from 4 to 8 per 
cent.’ This means that money was so much in 
demand for the electors that the rate of interest 
doubled. The Senate felt impelled to take action, 
and in 61 B.C. two noteworthy decrees were passed. 
By one it was rendered lawful to search the houses 
of magistrates suspected of having money deposited 
with them to be used for corrupt purposes {ib. 
I. xvi. 13). By the other it was enacted that any 
magistrate in whose house bribing agents should 
be harboured should be held gmlty of a State 
offence. When Cicero {pro Plane.) speaks of a 
sum of money hidden in tne Flaminian circus, and 
seized by the authorities, he clearly implies that 
the concealers thereof meant the voters to find it. 

This ancient plan has been imitated in modem times. For 
example, in 186S each freeman in the city of Dublin received 
his £5 note from a hole in the wall. At Shaftesbury, in 1774, 
an alderman of the town, disE:uised os Punch, passed through a 
hole in the door twenty tineas to each voter, for which each 
was obliged to sign a bill payable to a fictitious Glenbucket, 
in order to disguise the nature of the transaction. 

The two decrees of 61 B.C. were as ill obeyed as 
their predecessors. In the year 59 B.C. was carried 
the lex Licinia de Sodaliciis, which forbade the 
corruption of the tribes by means of the illegal 
organization of clubs. This law brings before us 
the difference between legal and illegal canvassing, 
and at times the border line between the two was 
thin. For example, it was right and proper to 
give treats or public shows to the voters in their 
tribes {tribulim), but it was illegitimate if given to 


the people en masse {vulgo). It was right and 
proper to employ liberalitas in the conduct of the 
election, while it was wrong and improper to use 
largitio {pro Mur. Ti). It was fitting that candi- 
dates should look to their sodalicia, or ‘ brother- 
hoods,’ for assistance at the time of election ; but, 
if they employed the sodalcs to mark off the tribe 
into small companies (decurice), each to be brought 
by the wiles of one of the brotherhood to favour a 
particular candidate, then the Licinian law pro- 
nounced this candidate guilty of using undue in- 
fluence (on the modus operandi, cf. pro Plane. 
44-47, also 37, 39). Unsuccessful candidates could 
be punished for ordinary ambitus, but only suc- 
cessful ones could be tried under the provisions of 
the Act de Sodaliciis. In 52 B.C. Pompeius intro- 
duced a measure against bribery, intimidation, and 
illegal influence, which applied to ofiences com- 
mitted so far back as 20 years before his third 
consulship. That the offenders were many is 
evident from the letters of Cicero. In Earn. VII. 
ii. 4 he ivrites : ‘ I am kept incessantly at work by 
the number of trials under the new Act.’ The 
retrospective clause proved of OTave importance, 
and in the issue hastened the fall of the Republic. 
Julius Csesar perceived the hopelessness of attempt- 
ing to suppress corruption By statute, and Jie 
endeavoured to minimize its efl'ects by reserving to 
himself the choice of half the candidates. Under 
the Empire the aU-important power of the Princeps 
left no room for ambitio, save in the restricted 
sphere of election to municipal office. The attention 
of Augustus was directed not against electoral 
corruption, but against the bribing of jurymen. 
Cicero’s reference to this is well knoivn. Clodius 
had been acquitted on the charge of violating the 
rites of the Bona Dea, when Cicero gave evidence 
against the alibi which he set up. 'The jury,' 
sneered Clodius, ‘ did not give you credit on your 
oath.’ ‘Yes,’ retorted Cicero, ‘ twenty -five out of 
the fifty-six did ; the remaining thirty-one refused 
you credit, for they took the bribe in advance.’ 

When we bear in mind the scanty amount of 
legislation in early times, it is obvious that stren- 
uous efforts — at least on paper — were made to put 
douTi corruption. In practice, however, little was 
done, and we feel inclined, to think that many of 
these laws savoured of the iiious resolutions often 
passed at public meetings nowadays. The laws, 
like the resolutions, looked well. An unenlightened 
electorate like the Roman may have a vague srase 
of public duty which we may call Imperialism. 
Unless moved by this spirit, or unless highly 
organized by the party system, it is almost in- 
evitable that bribes will be employed with such 
voters. The Roman lacked this sense of Impe- 
rialism, and he certainly lacked the party spirit. 

‘Party phrases,' writes Mommsen (iil. 300), 'were in frM 
circulation : of the parties themselves there was little trace in 
matters really and directly practical. Throughout the whole 
seventh century the annual public elections to the civil magis- 
trocies, especially to the consulship and censorship, formed the 
real standing question of the day, and the focus of pohucal 
ogitation; but it was only in isolated and rare instances that 
the different candidates represented opposite political prin- 
ciples ; ordinarily the question related purely to persons, and it 
was for the course of affairs a matter of indifference whemer 
the majority of votes fell to a Ca:cilian or to a Cornelian. Tlie 
Eomans thus lacked that which outweighs and compensates all 
the evils of party-life — the free and common movement of the 
masses towards what they discern ns a befitting aim — and J’ct 
endured aU those evils solely for the benefit of the paltiy game 
of the ruling coteries.’ 

2 . Ancient Greece. — Greek history disclosw a 
purer state of affairs than Roman, and this is due, 
inter alia, to the fact that ImperiuJisra and psrty 
spirit prevailed to a large extent in Greece. Nicias 
knew that he could reckon on the spirit of Im- 
perialism when he reminded his soldiers, in dire 
straits in the harbour of Syracuse, of ri fd-/a tvom 
tZv ’Adijrwv. The democracy of Athens possc.viea 
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a political education superior to the Koman, and 
her citizens developed a sense of duty to the City 
of the Violet Crown, not possessed to the same 
extent by him who owed allegiance to the City of 
the Seven Hills. When no longer moved by these 
better feelings, party spirit {ipiOeLa) exercised much 
influence. Solon saw the useful aspect of loyalty 
to party when he punished the citizen who, on the 
outbreak of any sedition or attempt at revolution, 
should stand aloof and take part _ "with neither 
side — an enactment that we hnd in some Con- 
tinental constitutions. Aristotle {Pol, v. ix. 11) 
records the terms of an oligarchical oath taken on 
assuming ofiice. ‘And 1 will be malignant,’ it 
runs, ‘ against the people, and I will devise against 
them whatever evil I can.’ In order to meet .with 
a parallel to this frank statement of one’s duty to 
his party, we must refer to the notorious remark of 
President ' Andrew Jackson when he proclaimed 
the doctrine, ‘To the victors belong tlie spoils.’ 
The dependence of ofiice on lot, the mode of electing 
the elders in Lacedaemon (Plutarch, Lycurg. 26), 
rendered electoral corruption impossible in Greece. 
One fact is highly significant. The word 
the only Greek word for ‘to bribe,’ is a very rare 
verb indeed, and its normal use is for tampering 
■with juries rather than with electors. Aristotle 
does not recognize electoral corruption at all, 
unless such be his meaning when he says that in 
Carthage the most important offices, including 
even the throne and the command of the forces, 
were ‘ purchasable ’ {isviyrd^, Pol. II. xi. 10), adding 
the outspoken reflexion, ‘ It is natural that a man 
should make money of his office if he has to pay 
for it.’ Perhaps ms meaning is that it may have 
been possible to purchase high office in Carthage, 
just as it was possible, till our own day, to purchase 
commissions in the British army or judicial posi- 
tions in Prance. If his meaning is that office was 
accessible only by bribery, — and this seems to be 
the "view of Polybius (VI. M. 4), — then in this 
respect Carthage, in the opinion of Aristotle, was 
unique in the ancient world. 

The payment of persons invested -with public 
functions to induce them to use them unjustly, 
and of juries to procure verdicts against the e'vi- 
dence, "were, however, grave forms of corruption. 
The quarrels of Demosthenes and iEschines show 
how untrustworthy the public functionaries be- 
came, and the history or Sparta illustrates the 
same matter (Herod, ix. 87, 88). 

Pausanias, lor example, when attainted ol treason, returned 
to Sparta in the certainty that he could buy off his punishment 
(Thuc. i. 131). Laotj'Chides, Pleistoanax, Astoyonus, Clean- 
dridas, and G};lippu8 all took bribes. Thucydides tells us {viii. 
45) that the trierarchs and generals ol the Lacedfemonian and 
allied fleet — all save Hermocrates — took money Irom Tissa- 
phemes to betray the interests ol their country. Themistocles 
(Herod, viii. 4, 6) took and administered bribes ; but it was to 
save, not to betray, his country. Aristotle evidently thought 
that the ephoralty in Sparta was corrupt. • The ephors,’ he 
remarks, ‘ are chosen Irom the whole body ol the people, so the 
office olten lalls into the hands ol very needy persons, who 
accordingly have shown themselves corrupt’ (Pol. ii. lx. 19). 
As he terms the ephoralty ‘the keystone ol the constitution,’ 
we may inler that Sparta was more corrupt than the majority 
ol the Greek States. 

One remark of Aristotle shows clearly how little 
electoral coiTuption prevailed in Greece. He con- 
demns canvassing ; he condemns even the candi- 
date’s application for office. ‘ The man,’ he informs 
us, ‘ who is fit for the place should have it, whether 
he wants it or not. No one -would apply for office 
if he were not ambitious ; and ambition and covet- 
ousness are the most common motives to crime’ 
(Pol. II. ix. 27). With regard to corruption, Aris- 
totle was plainly afraid of the embezzling of public 
moneys, and the dishonest discharge of public 
functions. To meet the former abuse, he proposes 
(V. ■viii. 19) that transfers of public money should 
be made in the presence of all the citizens, and 


that duplicates of the accounts should be deposited 
■with certain bodies ; and, to counteract the latter, 
that there should be ‘ certain distinctions ordained 
by law for those who have a good name for probity.’ 
In England and other countries the latter provi- 
sion is customarily observed. Aristotle holds that 
public officials should be absolved from the neces- 
sity of supporting themselves while serving the 
State. They must have leisure to govern. But 
at the present time, he writes (Pol. ill. -vi. 10), 

‘ for the sake of the profit to be made out of the 
public purse and official position, men want to be 
always in office. They hunt after places with 
such eagerness that one might imagine they were 
invalids to whom health was impossible except 
when in office.’ These official salaries, however, 
must not be so great as to excite cupidity. A. 
mere competence was not the goal of tliat ‘ ambi- 
tion’ which Aristotle regarded with such alarm. 

3. The East. — In the West we are accustomed 
to speak of the dangers of democracy ; but in this, 
as in so many other particulars, no such language 
prevails in the East. In India — till lately, at least 
— the people are not to be feared. ‘Biessed are 
the poor and needy ’ is the familiar account of Holy 
Writ. St. James, however, stands in some dread 
of the influence of the rich and powerful (cf. chs. 
2. 6). In the East the masses are never the objects 
of attempts at corruption, but the classes are; 
whereas in the West the exact reverse holds good. 
The corruption in the East assumes the terrible 
form of being directed from below upwards. The 
aged Samuel, when he invites the closest examina- 
tion of his conduct, exclaims, ‘Whose ox have I 
taken ? or whose ass have I taken ? or whom have 
I defrauded? whom have I oppressed? or of whose 
hand have I received any bribe to blind mine eyes 
therewth ? ’ (1 S 12^). Amos, in his denunciation 
of the rule of Jeroboam ii., exclaims, ‘ They afflict 
the just, they take a bribe, and they turn aside the 
poor in the gate from their right’ (Am 6’“). 

In the OT the acceptance of a bribe is expressly 
forbidden (Ex 23*’ Dt 16’®), and one of the 
grievous woes of Isaiah is launched at them ‘which 
justify the -wicked for reward, and take away the 
righteousness of the righteous from him’ (Is 5®®; 
cf. Job 15®*, Am 2®), while ‘he that despiseth the 

f ain of oppressions, that shaketh his hands from 
oldingof bribes . . . shall dwell on high’ (Is33’®’’). 
Accordingly, Jehoshaphat forbade his judges to 
accept bribes (2 Ch 19’ ; cf . Ex 18”), though it is 
only too obvious that the Hebrews were by no 
means unfamiliar with corruption (Is 1®®, Ezk 22’®, 
Mic 7®, Mt 28’®“'’), among the cases being the be- 
trayal of our Lord by Judas. Talmudic Judaism 
was very severe on bribery, though it seems to 
have been permissible, before the time when the 
judge received a regular salary, for him to accept 
an equal amount from each of two litigant parties 
before trying a case (JE iii. 379-381). 

Zoroastrianism, -with its intense horror of false- 
hood, was naturally strongly opposed to 'bribery, 
though no specific mention of corruption occurs in 
the extant Avesta texts. According to the late 
Pahlavi vision of Artd-Viraf (ch. Ixxix., ed. Hang 
and West, Bombay, 1872, p. 194), the soul of the 
bribe-taker suffered horrible torture in the world 
to come. Both in China and in Japan the corrupt 
judge is severely punished ; and it may here 'be 
noted that in ancient America, among the Axtecs, 
such a judge sufl'ered the death penalty in grave 
cases of bribery, while for lighter forms of venality 
he was degraded from office, with the additional 
contumely of ha-ving his head shorn (Post, Grund- 
riss dor ethnolog. J urisprudmz, Olden'burg, 1894-95, 
ii. 328). 

In the East it is always the people who bribe, it 
is always the officials who are bribed ; and in India 
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the difference betw'een East and West is conspicu- 
ous. It is perfectly true that the Hindu law-books 
rank bribery in the class of ‘open thefts,’ and that 
the crime was punishable by fine, confiscation of 
property, banishment, loss of the case, etc. (Jolly, 
Becht und Sittcl=GIAP,ii. 8], pp. 125, 142); but, 
m spite of this, the native Indian under British rule 
5s gr^tly puzzled by the apparent purity of the 
English ofijcials. That they are remly incorrupt- 
ible lie cannot believe. He looks on incorruptibility 
as Charles n. looked on honour and virtue. Yet 
he knows that he could not dare to offer a bribe to 
the ‘Burra Sahib’ directly. It must, he thinks, 
be conveyed through successive grades of native 
servants about the Court, and it will surely — for, 
after all, an Englishman is not different from other 
mortals — be accepted, if offered Avith sufficient dis- 
cretion. No experience can teach him that pure 
administration of justice is an existing fact, or any- 
thing else but a means subtly densed for making 
small bribes ineffectual. 

A native became an Indian Oivil Sen'ant, and, ns such, ac- 
cepted presents. His principle in so doine was tliat of f^nncis 
Bacon. He gave his judgment on the merits of the case. If the 
plaintiff won, he kept his gift and returned that of the defend- 
ant, and vice versa. The hard thing is that the Indians under- 
stood and admired the attitude of this judge, while that of his 
British colleague was incomprehensible to the native mind. 
That incorruptibility is regarded ns a rare virtue is clearly 
shown in a memoir of the Hon. Onoocool Ohunder Uookerjee, 
who attained the position of a judgeship in the High Court. 
‘ Such was the integrity of this remarkable man,’ WTites his 
nephew, ‘that, hn%ing taken a brief from one party in a case 
and rend it, he invariably refused a fee from the other side.’ 

4. Great Britain and Ireland. — We turn from the 
East to the West, and we find the whole situation 
changed. With us the tendency is to corrupt the 
people in many insidious ways. In Stuart days 
the members of Parliament were corrupted because 
they were not easily amenable to public opinion. It 
was then thought necessary to lubricate the wheels 
of political machinery with golden oil ; but, as the 
people gained more control, this bribery of their 
representatives slowly passed away. Tampering 
with judge and jury was once common in England. 

A statute of the reign of Henry vn. in the year 1494 recites 
that ‘perjury is much and customarily used mthin the city of 
London araong[ such persons as passen and been impanelled 
upon issues joined between party and party.’ The Dance of 
Death, translated from the French in the same reign bj; John 
Lydgate, and adapted to the England of his day, mentions a 
juror who had given a false verdict for money. Stowe tells us 
that in 146S many London jurors were punished by having 
papers fastened to their heads, setting forth how they bad 
been tampered with in such and such a suit. A letter from the 
BiAop of London to Cardinal Wolsey, givenTjy Grafton in his 
Chronicles, says that a London jury would find Abel guilty of 
the murder of Cain. Jardine, in his Criminal Trials, p. 8, 
maintains that the ‘proceedings against persons accused of 
State offences in the early periods of our historj; do not deserve 
the name of trials ; they were a mockery of Justice.’ 

The impeacbment of Bacon made possible the 
long line of incorruptible judges and immaculate 
juries that justly forms the glory of England, 
though the want of publicity gave a longer 
duration to the existence of bribery by bestowal 
of office and valuable consideration. This state 
of affairs is painfully apparent in the reign of 
George HI. For example, 388 peers were created, 
nearly all for political jobbery (May, Constitutional 
History of England, i. 282). Bad as matters were 
in England, in Ireland they were a great deal worse. 

‘ I long,’ wrote Lord Cornwallis, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
to the Duke of Portland on 12th Deo. 1793, ‘ to kick those whom 
my public duty obliges me to court. My occupation is to nego- 
tiate and Job mth the most corrupt people under heaven. I 
despise and hate myself evei^- hour for engaging in such dirty 
work, and am supported only by the reflexion that without a 
union the British Enmire must be dissolved.’ 

Corruption in England, as in Rome, assumes the 
shape 01 bribery of the electorate. This reached 
its widest development in the days of George HI. 
Writing to Lord North, ICtli Oct. 1779, the king 
said, ‘If the Duke of Northumberland requires 
some gold pUls for the election, it would be wrong 
not to satisfy him.’ Aristotle laid down that man 


was a political animal, but the evidence of election 
petitions goes to prove that man is an aurivorous 
animal. If Rome gave her citizens bread and 
circuses, England was no whit less lavish to her 
electors. Charles li. held that every man had his 
price, and the perusal of the details of election- 
eering almost tempts us to agree inth him. If 
the struggle for the consulate in the 700th year 
of the Roman Republic produced an offer of nearly 
£100,000 for the vote of prmrogativa, it is humili- 
ating to refleet that a little over a hundred years 
ago, in 1807, when Wilberforce contested York- 
shire against Lord Milton and the Hon. Henrj' 
Lascelles, the total expenses of the candidates 
exceeded a quarter of a million. In the same 
year, at Wootton Bassett, the price of a single 
vote rose from twenty guineas to forty-five. From 
the will of Lord Vernon, £5000 seems to have been 
the recognized sum paid in 1812 for a seat in Par- 
liament. At so recent a date as the General 
Election of 1874, corruption was organized on a 
large seale. ‘ The moment the trumpet is sounded 
for a General Election,’ deposes a witness before 
a Norwich Election Commission, ‘there seems to 
spring from the ground, as it were, a host of em- 
loyment-seekers.’ This form of corruption, the 
ribing of voters by offering good wages for the 
discharge of nominal functions during the period 
of election, is now the subtlest form of briber}’, 
except perhaps the bribery which takes the form 
of munificent donations to local charities. The 
days are gone when the beautiful Duchess of 
Devonshire could buy a butcher’s vote with a kiss, 
when the genial Dick Steele could win over the 
women with an apple — stuffed with guineas— as a 
prize for the best wife. 

5. America. — In the far Western world, our 
cousins do not seem to have got rid of corruption. 
Parts of the United States are no better than the 
small boroughs of Southern England were before 
the Corrupt Practices Act of 1883. Venality 
occurs, according to J. Bryce (American Common- 
wealth, ii. 238), chiefly in connexion ivith private 
legislation. Foreign missions and consulates, 
department bureaus, custom-house and revenue 
offices, army and navy contracts, postmasterships, 
agencies, and places of all sorts are the spoils of 
the victors. The essence of the United States 
system is that paid offices are given and taken 
away for party reasons. In England, less than 
si.xty men vacate their places with a cliange of 
ministry ; in America, all officials do so, except 
those who are appointed after passing the Civil 
Service examinations. Corruption, of course, is 
not confined to the taking or giving of money 
bribes, for by graft there is the taking or giving 
of bribes in kind. Thus the person corrupted mar 
receive the allotment of a certain quantity of stock 
or shares in a company, or of an interest in a profit- 
able contract, or of a land grant. Another form 
may be the doing of a job, e.g. promising a con- 
tractor that he shall have the clothing of the police 
or the cleansing of the city thoroughfares, in return 
for his political support ; giving official advertise- 
ments to a particular newspaper which pufls_ you ; 
promising a railroad president, whose subscription 
to party funds is hoped for, to secure the defeat of 
a bill seeking to regulate the freight charges of his 
road, or threatening its land grants. 

The effects of Andrew Jackson’s famous doctrine of ’To tlie 
victors belong the epoils'can i)erhap3 best be seen in the opera- 
tions of the Tammany Rlnv in New York City. The cost of 
crectinp and furnishing the County Court House was cstimatra 
in 1S68 at 8250,000, but before the end of 1871 about 813,000,000 
had been expended upon it* and it was still unflnlshed. The jtein^ 
of ^(M,S47 for safes and $7500 for thermometers show how the 
extra monc}* had disappeared. The total which the city 
paid for the pri>ileffe of beinp ruled by Tammany from the 
Cejnnnin? of ISCO to Sept 1871— that Is, thirty-two mouths- 
amountea to no less a sum than ^31,000,000. 
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6. France. — France believes as tliorouglUy as 
America in the creed of Andrew Jackson. As in 
Greece, so in France, direct tampering with the 
electorate hardly exists. The Wilson scandals 
showed that political corruption was wide-spread 
in the Republic. The public and private bribery 
of the supporters of the Second Empire left many 
evil traces behind it. The embellishment of the 
capital fostered a spirit of jobbery, infecting all 
the departments of tne State. The most dreadful 
of all the scandals was the Panama affair. The 
thrift of France had subscribed fifty millions ster- 
ling for the piercing of the Isthmus of Panama, 
undertaken by M. de Lesseps. In 1892 it was 
know that most of the money had disappeared, 
and at the trial it was clear that corruption ac- 
counted for the disappearance. Floquet avowed 
that, when Prime Minister, he had laid hands upon 
£12,000 of the Panama funds, and had utilized it 
in combating the enemies of the Government on 
(mestions unconnected with the Canal {Bodley, 
France, p. 503). He based his defence on the 
perilous doctrine that, under normal circumstances, 
it was the right and the duty of the Ministry to 
supervise the distribution of such subsidies so as to 
prevent them from being used to the prejudice of 
the Government (Cliambre des D6put6s: Stance 
dll 23 D6oembre 1892). This principle has been 
followed by ministers both before and since the 
days of Floquet. The party system is probably 
the strongest purif 5 ring agent in Parliamenta^ 
government under extended suffrage. But, as in 
Rome, so in France. In neither country did the 
party system exist, and consequently, in both, cor- 
ruption prevailed. No doubt, the general working 
of the Parliamentary system assists the operation 
of a corrupt policy. It is, however, clear that the 
absence of government by parties means the pres- 
ence of bribery. ‘The great motive power,’ con- 
eludes Bodley (p. 515), ‘ to keep wavering members 
on the path of parliamentary integrity is the party 
system, and this is wanting in France.’ Indirect 


tampering with the electorate can always be ob- 
served. There is a bridge to be built, or a lycie 
to be instituted, especially in the arrondissement 
which shows itself faithful to the Government. 
Here we must meet with the kind of corruption 
we are certain to encounter in the future. 

‘ Perhaps we are not at liberty to forget,’ writes Sir Henry 
Maine in his Popular Government (p. 106), ‘ that there are two 
kinds of bribery. It can be carried on by promising or giving 
to expectant partisans places paid out of the taxes, or it may 
consist in the directer process of legislating away the property 
of one class and transferring it to another. It is this last which 
is likely to be the corruption of these latter days.’ 

Corruption used to appeal to individuals; now it 
appeals to classes. The farmer is bribed with an 
anticipation of prairie rent, and the artisan is bribed 
by the prospect of protective legislation. The future 
alone can disclose whether the old form or the new 
form of corruption is the more dangerous. 
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COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Intro- 
ductory). — By cosmogony is meant the theory of 
the origin of the universe. The existence of a 
developed cosmogony seems to he characteristic of 
a somewhat advanced degi-ee of thought. Among 
the Australians, for example, such careful observers 
as Spencer, Gillen, and Howitt record no cosmo- 
gonic myths, and the South American Indians and 
even the Finns have but scanty legends of this 
type. On the other hand, the Polynesians and 
North American Indian stocks have cosmogonies 
of considerable elaboration. The reason for this 
deficiency in certain parts of the world evidently 
lies in the amount of abstract thought requir^ for 
the developpient of a cosmogony ; for, though the 
existence of living beings, especially those of 
human kind, presents a creation problem which 
even primitive man endeavours to solve in many 
ways Tong before attempting to accoimt for the 
beginning of the universe, these solutions do not 
come, strictly speaking, within the scope of cos- 


Indian (H. J. Jacobi), p. 155. 

Iranian (L. H. Gray), p. 161. 

Japanese (M. Revon), p. 162. 

Jewish (H. Loewe), p. 167. 

Mexican and S. American (R. Lowie), p. 168. 

Muhammadan (S. Lane-Poole), p. 174. 

Polynesian (L. H. Gray), p. 174. 

Roman (I. F. Burns), p. 175. 

Teutonic (S. G. Youngert), p. 176. 

Vedic.— See Vedic Religion. 

mogony, but rather within that of creation (q.v.). 
Yet it must be remembered that at least the rudi- 
ments of cosmogonic ideas may exist among tribes 
which are not now known to entertain them. A 
further element of difficulty is introduced into the 
study of primitive cosmogonies by the unconscious 
absorption of foreign elements derived from Chris- 
tian missionaries, ]ust as is the case irith legends 
of the Flood. 

Throughout all cosmogon 5 ’ run certain basal 
principles, and it is also noteworthy that legends 
of this character, at first discordant and contradic- 
tory, gradually become harmonized and unified 
with the progress of religious speculation. Cos- 
mogonic myths, almost without exception, seek to 
explain the creation of the world from the fewest 
possible elements. Among the Babylonians, where 
at least two divergent systems of cosmogony may 
be traced, the primal element of the universe was 
water, symbolized and ruled by TiamfLt, the 
personification of ‘chaos,’ until she was slain by 
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the god Marduk. This cosmic ocean recurs in 
other systems as well, notably in some of the 
Hindu cosmogonies and in the Egyptian legend of 
the Creation. Yet in various parts of the Nile 
Valley different cosmogonies were held; at Ele- 
phantine_ it was believed that Khnum had made 
the cosmic egg from the mud of the Nile ; while at | 
Memphis, Ptah was said to have canned the earth, 
like a statue, into its present form. Among the 
Greeks, with their highly developed philosophic 
and_ abstract thought, a large number of cosmo- 
gonies were devised, the prime component of the 
universe being ocean, according to Homer ; earth, 
according to Hesiod ; air, according to Epimenides ; 
ether, according to the rhapsodic cosmogony ; 
water and earth, according to Hieronymus and 
Hellanicus ; water and slime, according to Athena- 
goras ; and water, according to Thales. The Greek 
cosmogonies _ may be divided into tliree classes: 
those beginning with a spiritual principle, as Zeus ; 
those beginning with an abstract principle, as 
Chaos, Time, and Night; and those beginning 
with a material principle, such as ■water, earth, 
and ether. Of these, the third category is doubt- 
less the most primitive, although even the Hesiodic 
cosmogony is so highly developed that it is a 
system of philosophy ratlier than of religion. 
An almost equal degree of speculative thought 
appears in the earliest record of India’s cosmo- 
gony. The late 129th hymn of the tenth book 
of the Rigveda describes the ‘Tiiat,’ or abstract 
universe, as fired with inward meditation that 
resulted in the creative Kama, which corresponds 
strikingly and curiously with the cosmogonic Eros 
of the Greeks. Other v edic hymns va^ely ascribe 
the creation of the world to various deities, while 
a late hymn of the Rigveda (x. 90) declares that 
the world was formed from the different members 
of the body of a giant. In the later development 
of Hindu thought the universe is the creation of 
Brahma (or of Prajiipati or some other All-God), 
while the universe itself is conceived as a cosmic 
egg — a legend as early as the Bruhmanas, and re- 
calling the cosmic egg of Egypt, the Polynesian 
creation-myths, and the Greek Orphic mysteries. 
It is also noteworthy that creation is ascribed to 
sexual congress in cosmogonies so diverse as the 
Hindu, Maori, and Taoist. 

The Greek and Hindu cosmogonies may be 
termed g'«£wi-philosophic, while the Babylonian 
creation-myth is rather one of opposition. In the 
Iranian legend of the origin of the universe the 
same element of opposition appears, and at the same 
time it may possibly illustrate the bond which 
links the two. The earliest form of the legend is 
marked by a conflict between Ormazd and Ahriman, 
and the entire cosmic process is a series of bene- 
ficent creations by the former and of maleficent 
counter-creations by the latter, thus affording an 
analogue, in a certain sense, with the conflicts of 
the children of Papa and Rangi in the New Zealand 
creation-myth. At a later period, however, philo- 
sophic speculation evolved the doctrine of ‘ bound- 
less time,’ from which both Ormazd and Ahriman, 
represented by Light and Darkness in Manichaj- 
ism, were sprung. It is clear that this Unitarian 
tendency is a later development ; and if one may 
argue from analogy it would seem that the earliest 
Greek cosmogony, instead of being philosophic like 
the Hesiodic version, was based on opposition, ns 
Hesiod’s account itself seems in places to imply. 

The order of creation naturally varies in different 
cosmogonic legends. In one of the _ numerous 
systems of Egyptian cosmogony the primal spirit 
and primal matter co-exist from all etemitj’' in 
indissoluble union. The primal spirit lor^ to 
create, thus recalling the cosmic Desire {Kama, 
'Bpwf) of the Hindu and Greek systems. This 


results in motion of the primal material, whose 
basal qualities thus become \'isible. With the aid 
of one of them the cosmic eg" is formed, from 
which arises Re, the god of light, who forms the 
world and all that it contains. In the Iranian 
account, as given by the BiindahUn, the order of 
earthly creation is sky, stars, moon, sun, land, 
sea,_ river, plants, animals, and man. A certain 
similarity with the Greek cosmogonies, as re- 
presented by Hesiod, is shoAvn in the Germanic 
version given by the VoluspA, in that the creation 
of the gods, to which the Babylonian creation 
tablets also refer, is elaborately described. The 
basal elements are primeval time, Ginnungagap 
(which corresponds, in many respects, to the Greek 
Chaos), and primeval matter. The gods Odin, 
Hoenir, and L6dhur raise aloft the sun and moon (or 
the earth). After this Midhgardh, the home of 
mankind, is built ; the plants are produced by the 
warmth of the southern sun; tlie seasons are 
ordained. The home of the gods is then built, and 
the three Norns, or Fates, appear, while the cos- 
mogony closes with the creation of dwarfs and men. 
In this last system the cosmic egg, which plays so 
prominent a part in many creation-legends, is re- 
placed by the cosmic tree, which is, at least to a 
certain extent, paralleled by the golden lotus of 
the Hindu Buranas. 

A curiously isolated cosmogony is found in 
Chinese Taoism, which derives the four seasons 
from the conjunction of the male and female prin- 
ciples Yang and Yin. Tlie four seasons, in their 
turn, produce ’ the eight kxua, or phenomena of 
Nature, which are the source of the universe. 
Equally isolated is the general type of the North 
American Indian cosmogony, which is essentially 
one of opposition. It presupposes the prior existence 
of another world before the earth of man. In this 
world dwelt the gods, who gradually came into 
conflict with each other, and in the struggle all, 
with a few exceptions, were transformed into those 
objects, both animate and inanimate, to which 
they were in disposition most closely akin, thus 
giving rise to beasts, birds, reptiles, trees, rocks, 
j and everything else. Meanwhile, the divinities 
I who had escaped metamorphosis departed to other 
regions, the present world being occupied by 
American Indians. 

In entire keeping with the late development 
of cosmogony and its pre-eminently philosophic 
character, there is almost no instance of an ethical 
import being attached to it. Few peoples seem 
to have thought of a design for which the world 
was brought into being. TJie Iranians, however, 
held that the universe was created for the glory 
of Ormazd, who should finally triumph com- 
pletely over the machinations and creations of 
the evil Ahriman. In conclusion, it must be noted 
that the concept of creation cx nihilo was practic- 
ally unknown to the ancient world. It is present 
neither in Babylonian, Egyptian, nor Greek ; and 
its existence in Iranian thought is at least problem- 
atical. On the other hand, the keenest philosophers 
of antiquity, the Hindus, evolved the idea as cany 
as the Rigveda, even though but vaguely, declaring 
I in a late hymn (x. 72. 2) : ‘in the primal age of thc 
gods being was bom of non-hamg^ {devanum purve 
yuge' satah sad ajdyata). 
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COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (North 
American).— I. Athapascan family {-e-idcly distri- 
buted in many tribes from Hudson’s Bay to the 
Pacific).— The Athapascans of the North-west 
attribute the phenomena of creation to a raven. 
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whose eyes were lire, whose glances were lightning, 
and the clapping of whose wings was thunder. On 
his descent to the ocean, the earth instantly rose, 
and remained on the surface of the water From this 
being, also, the Athapascans traced their descent.^ 
Yeti by name, it saved their ancestors from the 
flood, and succoured them by hringmg them Are 
from heaven. It probably sprang, with the Mexi- 
can god Quetzalcoatl, from some common original 
form. The more eastern Athapascans believe their 
ancestors to have sprung from a dog, probably an 
eponymous totemio oeing. 

2. Iroquoian family (Hurons, Mohawks, Oneidas, 
etc., situated from the St. Lawence to the Koan- 
oake, and the Cherokees in Eastern Tennessee). — 
The Iroquois tribes believe in a similar myth. 
Their original female ancestress fell from heaven. 
There was as yet no land to receive her, but pres- 
ently it ‘ suddenly bubbled up under her feet, and 
waxed bigger, so that ere long a whole country 
was perceptible.’ * Some Iroquois tribes, however, 
believed that amphibious animals, such as the 
otter, beaver, and niusk-rat, beholding her de- 
scent, hastened to dig up sufficient earth from 
beneath the waters to provide her with an island 
upon which she might dwell.® Several Iroquois 
tribes regarded a mountain near the falls of the 
Oswego River in New York State as the locality 
in which their forefathers originated, and the name 
of the Oneida (‘People of the stone’) is held to 
indicate some such relationship. 

3. AJgonquian family (formerly distributed over 
an area embracing a space from Newfoundland to 
the Rookies, and from Churchill River on the north 
to Pamlico Sound on the south). — The words for 
‘light’ and ‘rabbit’ in the Algonquian tongue are 
the same, so that Manibosho or Miohabo, the sun, 
their creative agency, has become confounded by 
them with the rabbit. The myth relates that one 
day, when Miohabo was hunting, the wolves which 
he used as dogs entered a great lake, and disappeared 
there. He entered the lake to rescue them, but it 
rose suddenly, overflowed its banks, covered the 
land, and destroyed the world. Miohabo dispatched 
the raven to find a piece of earth whereivith to re- 
build the land ; but, after having searched every- 
where, the bird returned, and reported that it could 
find none. Then ho ordered the otter to dive for 
some, but the animal returned to the surface with- 
out any. At last he sent doivn the musk-rat, which 
returned with a small piece, ivhich sufficed for 
Michabo to re-create the solid earth as it now 
stands. The trees having lost their branches, he 
shot arrows at their bare trunks, and the arrows 
became new limbs. He then avenged himself upon 
the malevolent beings who had caused the flood, 
and married the musk-rat, by whose aid he peopled 
the world. 

4. Muskhogean family (Creeks, Choctaws, 
Chickasaws, Seminoles, etc., confined chiefly to 
the Gulf States east of the Mississippi). — The 
Muskhogees believe that before the Creation a 

f reat body of water alone was ■vdsible. Over the 
reary waste two pigeons flew to and fro, and at 
last espied a blade of grass rising above the surface. 
Dry land gradually followed, and the mainland and 
islands took their present shapes. In the centre of 
the hill Nunne Chaha was the house of Esaugetuh 
Emissee, the ‘ Master of Breath,’ who moulded the 
first man from the clay which surrounded his abode. 
The waters stBl covered the earth, so that he was 
compelled to build a great wall to dry the mud- 
fashioned men upon. When the soft mud had hard- 
ened into flesh and bone, he directed the waters to 

1 Mackenzie, Bist. of the Fur Trade, 1801, p. 83 ; Richardson, 
Arctic Expedition, 1851, p. 239. 

^Soe. Bist. of Few Fork, c. 1650, iv. ISO. 

» Retaeion de ta Fourelle France, 1030, p. 101. 


their present places, and gave the dry land to the 
men whom ho had made. Here we cannot doubt 
that the appearance of the two pigeons signifies 
the brooding of the creative spirit upon the waste 
of waters. The similarity of this myth to the 
Creation story of Genesis is most remarkable. 

S- Siouan family (Dakotas, Winnebagoes, Man- 
dans, etc., dwelling on the right bank of the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri valley). — The Mandan branch 
of the Sioux possess a very complete creation-myth, 
which bears a strong resemblance to those of the 
Karaya Indians of the Amazon and the Warrau 
Indians of Guiana. They affirm that the entire 
nation resided in an underground village near a 
great subterranean lake. The roots of a grape- 
vine penetrated to their habitation, and some of 
the more adventurous of them climbed up the vine, 
and were rewarded with a sight of the earth, which 
they coveted because of its richness in fruits and 
the plentifulness of buffalo meat. The pioneers 
returned laden with grapes, the taste of which so 
enchanted the people that they resolved to forsake 
their subterranean dwelling for the delights of the 
upper world. Men, women, and children clam- 
bered up the vine ; but, when about half the nation 
had ascended, a corpulent woman who was climb- 
ing up broke the vine with her weight, and by her 
fall filled up the gap which led to the upper world. 
At death, the Mandans expect to rejoin their fore- 
fathers in their original seat, the good reaching 
the ancient village by way of the lake, which the 
burden of the sins of the wicked will not allow 
them to cross. The cognate Minnetarees had a 
tradition that their original progenitor emerged 
from the waters of a lake, bearing in his hand an 
ear of maize — a typical example of the culture-hero 
myth. As regards the actual creation of the earth, 
the Mandans had a vague tradition, resembling 
that of the Muskhogees, concerning the brooding 
of pigeons upon the primeval waste of waters. 

o. Californian sub-families. — California was, and 
is now, sparsely peopled by a number of Indian 
tribes belonging to ns many as twenty-one distinct 
linguistic families. The mythologies of these tribes 
were, however, very similar to one another, and 
were characterized by unusually well-developed 
and consistent creation-myths, which are perhaps 
best typified by that of the Maidu, formerly dwell- 
ing in the Sacramento Valley and the adjacent 
Sierra Nevada. Their mythic era appears to fall 
into a number of periods, each of udiich is dealt 
with by a group of myths. It is in the first of these 
that their creation-myth makes its appearance, with 
the coming of Kodoyanpe the Creator, and Coyote. 
They discovered the world, and proceeded to place 
it in fitting order for its first inhabitants. These 
they made from small wooden images, but, as 
they engaged in liolent conflict, they were meta- 
morphosed into animals. Eodoyanpe conceived an 
antipathy to Coyote, whose evil desires clashed with 
his beneficent -wishes, and resolved upon his destruc- 
tion. In this he W'as assisted by a being knoivn as 
‘ the Conqueror,’ who destroyed many monsters and 
evU beings which later would have endangered the 
We of men who were yet unborn. In the last scene 
of the cosmic drama Kodoyanpe is defeated by 
Coyote, and takes his flight east-wards— which 
shows, at least, that he is not a sun-god The 
Indians then spring from the places where the 
small wooden figures of the ‘first people’ had been 
buried. Unlike most American creation-m-vths, 
this IS a veritable creative act, not a mere re-conI 
struction of the universe. In the beginning was 
only the great primeval waste of waters upon which 
Kodoyanpe and Coyote dropped in a canoe Of 
the origin of these supernatural beings the Maidu 
were Ignorant; but a neighbouring people, the 
Achoma-wi, pushed their cosmogonic legend much 
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further back. According to them, at first there 
existed only the shoreless sea and the clear sky. 
A small cloud appeared thereupon, which gradually 
increased in size, and then condensed until it be- 
came the silver-grey fox, the Creator. Then arose 
a fog, which, condensing, became Coyote. The 
Ashochimi of California told of the dronming of 
the world so that no man escaped. But, when the 
waters retired, the Coyote went forth and planted 
the feathers of various birds, which grew into the 
various tribes of men.^ 

7 - Chinookan family (a distinct family, formerly 
dwelling on Columbia Eiver). — The creation-myth 
of the Chinooks is practically the same as that of 
the Maidu, and relates how Italapas, the Coyote, 
encountering a heavy surf at a place called Got’at, 
was afraid that he might be drifted away, and 
threw sand upon the surf, saying, ‘ This shall be a 
prairie, and no surf. The future generations shall 
walk on that prairie.’ The Chinookan mythology 
is rich in myths of the other world, and in cosmo- 
gonic sun-, moon-, and star-myths, which are dealt 
with at length in art. Chinooics. 

8. Caddoan family (Pawnees, Kichai, Wichita, 
etc., dwelling in Nebraska and Arkansas). — The 
Caddo believed that they came originally from the 
under world, and related that the first individual 
to emerge into the light of day was an old man, 
carrying in one hand fire and a pipe, and in the 
other a drum. He was followed by his wife with 
com and pumpkin-seed. They spoke of a creator, 
Atius Tirawa, intangible and omnipotent, whose 
house Avas the heavens, and whose messengers were 
the eagle and the buzzard. He it rvas Avho called 
sun, moon, and stars into being, and ordered them 
their various circuits.’ 

9. Shoshonean family (Hopi or Moqui, Coman- 
ches, etc., inhabiting a tract from Oregon to Texas, 
and from Nevada to Colorado). — The Shoshonean 
stock had originally no conception of a Great Spirit. 
They speak of the earth as alAvays having existed, 
and of the hinnan race as having emerged through 
an opening in the earth called theiS'tjpo7>M,Avhich -was 
identified with the Grand Canon of the Colorado. 
The dead they suppose to return to the under world. 
The Sky-father and Earth-mother they bold as re- 
sponsible for the upkeep of the universe. 

10. Pueblo Indians of New Me.xico (Zunis, etc.). 
— The Zunis believe that the Creator— A wonawi- 
lona. Maker and Container of all — existed before 
the beginning of time, in the darkness Avhich knew 
no be^nning.* He then conceived udthin himself, 
and, projecting his creative thoughts into the void 
of night, evolved fogs potent ivith growth. He 
next took upon himself the form of the Sun, the 
father of men, Avho thus came into being, and by 
Avhose light and brightness the cloud-miste resolved 
themselves into water, gradually evolring into the 
primeval sea. Then from his flesh, ‘outdrawn 
from the surface of his person,’ he made the seed 
of tivo worlds, and fecundated the sea therewith. 
By the heat of his rays green scums formed, ivhich 
became the ‘Fourfold containing Mother-earth,’ 
and the ‘All-covering Father-sky.’ Terrestrial 
life sprang from the embraces of these,- and they 
separated. These tivain Avere described as ‘ trans- 
mu table at thought, manifesting themselves in any 
form at Avill, as dancers may by mask-making’ 
(Cushing, op. cit. 379 f.). Then, from the loAvest 
of the four wombs of the Avorld, the seed of men 
and liAung things took form and greAv, until the I 
loAvest cave or Avomb greiv over-full of living and 
half-finished creatures, men among them, and the 
press became so great that Poshaiyankya, the 


1 Stephen Powers, Indian Tribes of California, Washington, 
lSi7. P. 200. 

3 G. B. Grinnell, in JAFL, 1S03, p. 113. 

5F H. Cushinc. * 5^um Creation in 15 iioi. n, ISDo. 


wisest and foremost of men, arising from the 
i nethermost sea, obtained egress from the first 
world-cave through such a dark and narroAv path- 
Avay that movement was difficult. Alone did 
Poshaiyankjm come from one cave to another into 
this world, then island -like, lying amidst the 
AVorld-AA-aters, vast, Avet, and unstable. He sought 
and found the Sun-father, and entreated him to^e- 
liver the men and the creatures from that nether- 
most AA'orld. In another variation of the legend 
the people were delivered by one Janaulnha, a 
master magician, avIio, bearing a staff plumed 
and covered Avith feathers, guided imprisoned 
humanity ujiAvard to the light. He then created 
birds of shining plumage, the raven and the 
macaAv, avIio Ai-ere the spirits of AA’inter and sum- 
mer, and the totems of the tAvo original clans of 
men. 

Literatcee. — I n addition to the works cited in the article, see 
A. Bastian, Porgeschicktliche Schojifiingslieder, Berlin, 1893; 
de Charencey, ‘ Le Deluge d'aprts les traditions indiennes de 
I’Amirique du Nord,’ in Remie Amiricaine, vol. i. 

Leavis Spence, 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Baby- 
lonian). — The cosmology generally accepted in 
Babylonia had its origin at Eridu, the primitive 
seaport of the country, on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. Here the land was constantly groAting 
through the deposition of silt, and the belief con- 
sequently arose that the earth bad originated in 
the same way. The Avater of ‘the great deep,' 
accordingly, came to be regarded as the primordial 
element out of Avhich the universe Avas generated. 
The ‘ Deep ’ was identified AA'ith the Persian Gulf, 
Avhich Avas conceived as encircling the earth, and 
as such Avas called the Ndrtc Marratu, the ‘Bitter’ 
or ‘ Salt River,’ On its inner bank in the extreme 
north Avas ‘ the Mountain of the World,’ on Avhich 
the sky rested and the gods had their seat. An 
early Babylonian map of the Avorld {Cuneiform 
Texts, xxii. 48) places at certain distances from 
one another on the outer bank a number of naffS, or 
‘ coastlands,’ AA’hich, hoAvever, seem to OAve their 
origin to the discovery of the existence of countries 
bejmnd the region of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
made subsequently to the period Avhen the pmni- 
tii^e system of cosmology first became an article of 
belief. In one of the islands off the mouths of the 
Euphrates and Tigris the Babylonian Paradise Avas 
located, Avbere the Chaldean Noah and other ancient 
heroes AA'ere supposed to dAA’ell. 

Aphi, ‘ the Deep,’ belonged to the orderly frame- 
work of Nature ; the Avaters of the annual inunda- 
tion AA’hich irrigated the Babylonian plain poured 
into it, and the trading vessels Avbich brought 
Avealth and culture to Eridu passed over its bosom. 
Hence it became the home of Ea, the culture-god 
of Eridu ; his palace Avas AA’ithin it, and his throne, 
Du-azagga, ‘ the holy mound,’ Avas identified Arith 
an island which had been formed on the eastern 
side of the Gulf. But there AA-as another aspect 
under which the watery element could be regarded ; 
the thunderstorm and the AA’hirlAvind rose out of the 
Gulf, carrying destruction in their path, and the 
deep itself had once burst its bonds and destroyed 
mankind Avith a deluge. Under this destructive 
and anarchic aspect the AA’atery element aa'os knoivn 
as Tiamtn or Tiam&t (Heb. TehOm), Avhich Avas 
mythologically pictured as a dr.agon, the enemy 
of the gods of light and law. While_ Ap4u, the 
Deep, bad been the origin of all things in Hie 
present orderly univ'erse, Tiamdt Avas a yet older 
principle, Avhose anarchic waters still existed be- 
yond the limits of the universe, in the Avaters above 
the firmament and the Ai’aters beloiv the earth and 
sea, which Avere ahA’ays ready to break forth once 
more as soon as the carriers of laAA’ that confined 
tliem AA'ere renioA’ed. The conception of TianiJIt 
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probably^ emanated from Nippur in northern 
Babylonia, and was harmonized with difficulty 
with the cosmology of Eridu {Sayce, Religions of 
Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, 376, 377). 

The cosmological beliefs of Eridu are embodied 
in a bilingual (Sumerian and Babylonian) poem, 
discovered by Pinches {JBAS, 1891, pp. 393^08), 
which, however, in its present form has been much 
modernized by the introduction of lines referring 
to Babylon and the other chief cities of later 
Babylonia, and the substitution of Merodaeh, the 
god of Babylon, for Ea, the god of Eridu. The 
original version began as follows : 

‘ No holy house, no house of the gods in a holy place had as 
yet been built. 

No reed had grown, no tree been planted, 

No bricks been made, no brick-mould formed, 

No house been built, no city founded. 

No city built, no man {adam) made to stand upright ; 

The deep was uncreated, Eridu unbuilt. 

The seat of its holy house, the house of the gods, unerccted : 
All the earth was sea. 

While within the sea was a current ’ Oiterally ‘ watercourse,’ 
piiannu). 

Then we are told how 

‘ [Ea] tied (reeds) together to form a weir in the water, 

He made dust and mixed it with the reeds of the weir. 

That the gods might dwell in the seat of their well-being ; 
The cattle of the field (Edinnv), the living creatures in the 
field, he created ; 

The Tigris and Euphrates he made and set them in their 
place. 

Giving them good names. 

Moss and seed-plant of the marsh, rush and reed he created. 
He created the green herb of the field. 

The earth, the marsh, the jungle. 

The cow and its young, the calf, the sheep and its young, 
the Iamb of the fold.’ 

Of far later date is the so-called Epic of Creation, 
which is really a hymn in honour of Merodaeh and 
his overthrow of Tiam^t and the powers of chaos. 
As this involved the creation of the existing world, 
the poem is prefaced by an account of the origin of 
the universe as it was conceived in the schools. 
The cosmology is frankly materialistic, abstract 
principles takmg the place of the gods who are 
themselves the offspring of the principles, in 
flagrant contradiction of the rest of the Epic, in 
which the god Merodaeh appears as the creator. 
The Semitic idea of generation is invoked in order 
to explain the creation, which thus becomes a pro- 
cess of evolution, the old animistic objects of 
Sumerian worship being introduced to form the 
links in the chain of development. Water remains 
the primordial element, but an attempt is made to 
reconcile the antagonism between the two concep- 
tions of this element, according as it is regarded 
as anarchic or as under the dominion of law, by 
making Ap§u (the Deep) and Tiamdt (the watery 
chaos) complementary principles whose union re- 
sulted in starting the evolutionary process. The 
flrst lines of the Epic run thus : 

• When above unnamed was the heaven, 

(And) earth below by a name was uncalled, 

Ap5u (the deep) in the beginning (ristu) being their begetter, 
(And) the flood (Mummu) of Tiamit the mother of them ail. 
Their waters were embosomed together (in one place). 

But no reed had been harvested, no marsh-plant seen ; 

At that time the gods had not appeared, any one (of them) 
By no name were they called, no destiny [was fixed]. 

Then were the gods created in the midst of [heaven?], 
Lakhmu and Lakhamu appeared [the first]. 

The ages multiplied, they . . . 

Ansar and Kisar (the Upper and Lower Firmaments) were 
created . . . 

Long were the days, forth came . . . 

Ann the! [Bel and Ea].’ 

The cosmogony of the Epic is reproduced by 
Damascius, a contemporary of Justinian {de Prim. 
Princip. 125 [p. 384, ed. Kopp, 1826]). 

‘The Babylonians,’ he says, ‘like the rest of the barbarians, 
PM 3 over in silence the one principle of the universe and con- 
stitute two, Tavthfi (Tiamit) and ApasSn (ApSu), making 
Apas 6 n the husband of TarthS, and denominating her “the 
mother of the gods. ’’ And from these proceeds an omy-begotten 
son M 63 -mis, which, I conceive, is no other than the intelligible 
world (voipxit Kotr/ior) proceeding from the two principles. From 
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them also another progeny is derived, Lakht and Lakhos 
(corrupted in the MSS into Dakh6, Dakhos) ; and again a third, 
Kissard and Assflros; from which last three others proceed, 
Anos and Illillos (corrupted into Illinos) and Aos. And of Aos 
and Davkfi (Damkina) is born a son called BSIos (Bel-Merodaoh), 
who, they say, is the fabricator of the world.’ 

Here Mummu, ‘ the flood ’ or chaos, who is 
identified with Tiam9,t in the cuneiform text, 
becomes the son of Tiam9,t and ApSu, and is 
accordingly explained by Damascius as the ideal 
world — that is to say, the world as it exists in the 
mind before it is realized externally. Such an 
explanation, however, is excluded by the Epic, 
where Mummu would rather correspond with the 
‘ darkness ’ which in Gn 1“ is said to have been 
‘upon the face of the deep.’ 

According to the Babylonian legend, the appear- 
ance of the gods of light and order was followed by 
the revolt of Tiamdt (or, as it would seem, accord- 
ing to another version, of Ap^u). But the powers 
of darkness and chaos were overthrown by Bel- 
Merodach, who cut TiamS,t in two, and stretched 
the sky across one of the two halves, thus prevent- 
ing the waters which were in her veins from break- 
ing forth again, while the other half was similarly 
confined under the earth and sea, the springs of 
which it feeds. The conquest of Tiam8,t was fol- 
lowed by the creation of man, who was brought 
into existence in order to build temples and altars 
and offer sacrifices and prayers to the gods. The 
world, however, had to be prepared for the recep- 
tion of man by fixing the movements of the celestial 
luminaries, and so regulating the sacred calendar, 
and then by creating plants and animals which 
could be offered or used in the service of the temple. 
The heavenly bodies had existed before the war 
with TiamAt, since the deities ivith whom they 
were identified had been the offspring of the trinity 
or triad of Ann, En-ID, and Ea. Indeed, Bel- 
Merodaoh himself was originally a Sun-god. 

In the Epic, allusion is made to another system 
of cosmology, which ascribed the universe to the 
creative word. Merodaeh is described as destroy- 
ing and creating by his word alone, and so proving 
bis fitness to destroy the forces of anarchy and 
create a world that should be governed by law. 

Another system of cosmology was that which 
emanated from Nippur (now Niffer) in northern 
Babylonia. In this Tiamit, the dragon of the 
subterranean waters of chaos, was the elementary 
principle, the earth having risen out of it in the 
form of a mountain. The brood of chaos, com- 
posite creatures who belonged to a first and im- 
perfect creation, continued to exist in the dark 
underground, which was also the dwelling-place 
of the ghosts and demons of night. How the 
world-mountain was believed to have been formed 
we do not yet know. At the Syrian Hierapolis 
(Membij) the waters of the deluge of the Babylonian 
Sisythes were believed to have drained oft' into a 
cavern beneath the temple, which was accordingly 
kept securely closed, and Simi, the daughter of 
the supreme god Hadad, was said to have put an 
end to the attacks of a demon by filling the pit in 
which the monster lived, with the water of the 
sea (Cureton and Henan, in Pitra, Spicilegiuvi 
Solesmense, ii. p. xliv). 

Ltteratore. — H. Gunfcel, Schopfung und, C7iaos(1895); A. H. 
Sayce, Lectures pn the Origin and Growth of Religion as illus- 
trated by the Religion of the Ancient Babylonians (ySil), ch. vi., 
and Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia (1902), pt. n. ch. 
vi. ; L. W. Kingr, The Seven Tablets of Creation (1902) ; M. 
Ja.stio-w,DieReligionBabyloniensundAssyriens,G\cEscn,ig\X) 

A. H. Sayce. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Bud- 
dhist). — I. Preliminary notes. — 

(1) In the earliest times, speculations on the universe were 
apparently regarded as wrong. We may recall the attitude of 
the Buddha towards (heretical) doctrines ol the infinity or non- 
infinity of the world (see Aokostioism [Buddhist], vol. i. p. 221), 
and his efforts to give a moral or psj'chological meaning to 
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the researches of natural science : when a monk wants to know 
where the material elements (earth, water, etc.) stop in their 
extent, the Buddha explains, by wa^’ of answer, how people are 
delivered from desire and from existence. Obviously that is 
where the problem lies ; the exterior world, in fact, exists onl 3 ' 
as lonp os one is conscious of it (Digha, i. 215).l 

It IS probable that a large number of Buddhists, 
imbued with the ‘moralism’ of their master, 
avoided frivolous curiosities, — ‘non-Buddhist’ 
‘mundane’ disciplines (loJcayata),^ — and were 
content with denying, on the one hand, a supreme 
personal creating power (a lord, livara), against 
the theists, the Brahmans ; and, on the other, the 
innate independent power of things (svabhdva), 
against the svabhdvavadins, the materialists. The 
formula, ‘ The diversity of the world comes from 
the act,’^ contains for a well-informed Buddhist 
the Alpha and Omega of the necessary cosmological 
information. 

But, long before the time when the Mahayanist 
books demanded that the learned Buddhist, the 
preaching Bodhisattva, must have a knowledge of 
lay sciences,'* a Buddhist cosmology was formed, 
constituting a very well developed collection of 
various opinions and systematizations; and, in 
fact, accurate information on cosmological ques- 
tions seems to have been as ancient as the state- 
ments defending or ridiculing the speculations of 
this kind which we recalled above. 

The aim of the present article is to give an outline of Buddhist 
cosmology, without entering into details (except on a few points 
which have not j’ct been published, or are obscure), and with- 
out spending time over variants. It should prove interesting, 
and profitable for the history of the sects, to study the histori’ 
of the various theories, to distinguish the most ancient 
elements and aspects of them, and to note the succession of 
borrowin;^, inventions, and arrangements. Such a study, 
however, is possible for only a limited number of the theories; 
we shall endeavour to pursue It wherever we can with prudence. 

(2) Meaning of the word. — ‘ Cosmology ’ seems to 
be the most accurate translation of lokaprajnapti, 
‘world-teaching,’ a term denoting that part of 
the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma ('summaries and 
systematization of matters of doctrine’ [see 
Abhidhamma, vol. i. p. 19]) which deals with 
cosmological problems — the origin, arrangement, 
and destruction of the universe.*’ 

But the lokaprajnapti deals also with questions 
that we do not include as cosmological : the 
Buddhists, in fact (at least the Sarvastivadins), 
distinguish two ‘ worlds ’ (jloka) — the bhajanaloka, 
‘receptacle-world,’® the universe as the abode of 
beings {sattva), and the sattvaloka, ‘world of 
beings,’ t.c. the mass of living beings. There are, 
accordingly, two lolcaprajhapti, the first a ‘ cosmo- 
logy,’ the second a ‘zoology’ {sattva^^^ov).’’ 

There are, naturallj', close connexions between these two 
* worlds,’ tor the first i’s made for the second, being created and 
arranged to form a shelter for it. The whole of demonologj', 
antliropologj’, and theology (I'.e. pantheologj’) is connected with 
cosmologi'. Although it is difficult to separate the two, we 
shall give special prominence to the facts considered by our 
sources ns relating to the ‘receptacle-world ' {bhajanaloka); e.g., 
the abodes of the gods, the length of their lives, the dimensions 


1 Rhj-s Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha. London, 1S99, i. 280 ; 
cf. the ‘ foolish questions' in Milinda, p. 295 (SBB .xxxvi. 153). 

2 Rbj-s Davids, op. cit. I 166, and Bendall's renew in 
Athenanim, June SOth, 1000; also 3iksusamuchchaya, p. 192, 7. 

3 Karmajaih lokavaiehitryam {AbhidharmakoSa, iv. st. 1). 
On karma ns the cause of the universe, see art. liARUA. 

< e.g. Bodhisatltabhimi, cb. viii. 

® This last part, the destruction of the universe, has been 
treated in the art. Aoes 07 the World (Buddhist), vol. i. p. 169. 
The Abhidharma of the Pali language does not seem to include 
any lokapafiflatti. 

0 This expression does not appear to exist in Pili, where we 
find safikhdraloka, ‘material world’ (including trees, etc.) (see 
Childers, Diet, of the Pali Language, London, 1875, p. 453), and 
okdsaloka {^avakiUaloka), ‘ room-world.’ Spence Hardi' (see 
Childers, p. 299) translates ‘the world of space,’ ’the far- 
extend^ vacuum’ (see Visuddhimagga, vii. {JPTS, 1891-3, p. 

mdaala pahnalti, which constitutes one of the sections 
of the Pili 'Abhidharma {JPTS, 1883), is the enumeration and 
definition of the various categories of ‘individuals,’ ’noble 
individuals’ (uryapudgoJas), etc., from the moral standpoint, 
particularly from thepoint of view of their progress in the 
‘way’ of m'lTdpa {JPTS, 1905, p. 133). 


of their bodies, and their ‘ iion-embrj-ogeny ’ are ‘ cosmological ’ 
while their psychology and the right they possess or do not 
possess to the exercise of virtue are’‘zoologicar(sd(frafnt(i-i'i-a) 
The beings, likewise, in one and the same class, inhabitin'- the 
same part of the ‘ receptacle-world,’ may differ in their method 
of generation ; men, serpent-dragons, and garu4as (mythic 
birds) are not alwaj'S born from the womb or the egg- the 
chak-ravartin kings (see art. Chakra vartix, vol. iii. p s’sfl f ) 
resemble gods far more than men, etc.— none of this is cosmo- 
logical. 

Nevertheless, in order to understand the cosmo- 
logical system, we must know the main lines of 
the distribution of beings [sattvaloka). There are 
(1) ‘ immaterial ’ beings, who form the ‘ immaterial ’ 
category [dhdtu), the arupya ; they are nowhere ; 
they have no place in the ‘ receptacle-world ’ (but 
see below, § 8) ; (2) beings called ‘ material ’ (ntpin),^ 
but of a subtle material ; they inhabit the higher 
part of the ‘ receptacle-world,’ t.c, the rupadhatu, 
or ‘ material category or region,’ according as we 
regard the beings or their habitation (see § 7) ; and 
( 3 ) material beings, of grosser substance the lower 
they are in the scale, living in a world of gross 
material, concupiscent [kamdvachara, kamabhuj, 
kdmaprabhavita), and subject to sensual and 
especially sexual desire (men alone are capable of 
continence, saihvara, in this respect) ; these beings 
occupy the lower part of the ‘receptacle-world,’ 
the fcdmadhdtu, or ‘concupiscence category or 
region.’** 

On the other band, beings are divided into five 
categories, two good and three bad, called gati, 

‘ destinies,’ ‘ kinds of existence,’ themselves further 
subdivided into numerous sub-yaiis : (1) the gods 
(devas) of three classes, according as they con- 
stitute the first dhdtu (four kinds), or inhabit the 
second dhdtu (sixteen kinds and sixteen ‘places,’ 
dvdsa), or inhabit tlie third dhdtu, the kdmadhdtu 
(six kinds and six ‘ places ’) (see below, § 6) ; (2) 
men, who are allotted four places, the four con- 
tinents (see below, § /)) ; ( 3 ) ghosts (pretas), one 
place [see below, § 5 (iii.)]; ( 4 ) animals, one place 
[see below, § 5 (ii.)]; and (6) the damned, eight 
places: eight hells [see below, § 5 (i.)]. According 
to this division, there would be twenty places in 
the kdmadhdtu. Indeed, it is not at all a satis- 
factory division,® for there are numerous categories 
of beings who have no place in it, notably the 


asuras. 

Many treatises, some of them of ancient date, reg^ard the 
asuras as a sixth gati, placing them between men and ghosts 
(see JPTS, 1889, p. 105 (this is the opinion of the Andhakas 
and several Uttardpathakas); Bumouf, Lotus, 1852, p. 809 
ISBE xxi, 7] ; Pitaputrasamigama, ad Bodhichargdvatdra, ix. 
78; JPTS, 1884, p. 158, eto.). But the authorities ou Abhi- 
dharma*{EathdvaUhu,v\\\.l; the Sarvastivadin Sarhgltiparpdga 
lin JPTS, 1905, p. 102); Cbandrakirti’s Padehaskandhapra- 
karapa)^ hold that the asuras are not a gati. Some of them 
have the same colour, ple.asures, and length of life as the gods 
or the ghosts, and intermarry with them.® Nevertheless, tlie 
asuras have a well-deflned place or places (see below, 5 S (iv-))- 
As regards the numerous demi-gods, good and bad genii, 

vampires (rrttfasas), dragons (nagc"' " ' ’ ' 

and celestial musicians Oiand/iareai . 

some of them have a detlnite place . ' ' 

at the foot of Meru, or near the ■' ■ ' 

commensals the}’ are (see below, 5 S ad fin.) ; others have the 
position rather of magician-ghosts. Popular mytholog}' had 
shrewd theories concerning them, but they do not appear to 
have much importance in ' cosmology ’ {lokaprajnapti). 

( 3 ) Sotirces . — The most systematic work on 
Buddhist cosmology is undoubtedlj” the second 
1 Kupa IS usually translated ‘form/ an2?;a, ‘formless/ and 
dr«;>ya, ‘formlessness/ But, althouph ‘matter’ is far from 
being to us what rupa is to the Biidohisls, the present writer 
prefers the translation ‘matter* (see O. A* F. Bhys Davids, 
J^udd^tst PsychologVt London, 1000, p. xlili; JPTS^ 18S4, p. 
27f. ; JfaAdryufpafO', § 101, etc.). . . . r 

2 Generally translated ‘deslre-sphere,* hut ‘desire Is m* 
accurate. There is desire, attachment {rdga). In the * region or 
matter,* but only ‘attachment to life* \hhavardg<i)*t in tee 
‘region of concupiscence* there is also ‘attachment to sensual 
pleasures *(l'd7nardf7a), ‘concupiscence/ 

5 Cf. al-Biruni on ‘ the different classes of created beings ana 
their names/ /ndta, tr. Sachau (1010), ch. viii. ^ 

^ Buddhaghosa refers to Majjhxma^ i. 73; see xxxiii. , 

Ai>addna£atakat 3di. ; MadhyaTnakavr^tit p, 2G9, 0 and note. 

« Tanjur, ifdo, xxlr. 

® See Kathdvatthxif loc. ciL ; cf. JPTS, 18S4, p. 16S. 
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treatise of the Aihidharma {Abhidharmaiastra) of 
the Sarvastivadin school, entitled Prajnaptiidstra, 
the first section of which is the Lolcaprajnapti 
(Tanjur, Mdo, Ixii. ; see Takakusu, JPTS, 1905, 
pp, 77, 117, 142).^ On this section is based the 
Abhidharmdkoia of Vasuhandhu - (ch. iii. st. 1-44 
sattvaloka, 45-102 bhajanaloica), know particularly 
for the commentary of Yaiomitra, Abhidharma- 
koiavyakhyd.^ 

A Tibetan work of the end of the 18th cent., 
Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzah [=Kalpadruma), ed. bySarad 
Chandra, Calcutta, 1908, refers to the same Abhi- 
dharmakoia, -which, is quoted by Georgi, Alphabetum 
Tibetamim (Kome, 1762), p. 470, and used, along 
with other Sarvastivadin sources and the Cliinese 
literature of the two vehicles, by S. Beal, Catena 
of Buddhist Scriptures (London, 1871), p. 151., the 
most complete work that we have on the subject 
as yet. 

The ancient sources (Pali and Skr. ‘ Little 
Vehicle’), which are the most interesting of aU, 
are somewhat scanty and scattered ; they will be 
mentioned ad locum. 

The Pali commentaries have had little attention 
from this point of view. Probably most of the 
information they contain has passed into the works 
of Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhism (London, 
1860), and Legends and Theories of the Buddhists 
(London, 1866),‘ 

2. Foundation of the universe: the ‘great 
elements.’ — (a) An important cosmogonical feature 
can be traced in the earliest Buddhist_texts, and 
is evidently pre-Buddhistic. When Ananda in- 
quires as to the causes of earthquakes, Buddha 
answers as follows : ‘ This great earth, Ananda, is 
established on water, the water on wind, and the 
wind rests upon space. And at such a time, 
Ananda, as the mighty winds blow, the waters are 
shaken by the mighty winds as they blow, and by 
the moving water the earth is shaken.’ ® Another 
siitra relates the questions of the Brahman 
Kaiyapa: ‘On what rests the earth?’ — ‘On the 
circle of water.’ ‘ And the circle of water ? ’ — ‘ On 
the wind.’ ‘And the wind?’ — ‘On the ether.’ 
‘And the ether?’ — ‘You go too far, O Brahman. 
The ether does not rest on anything ; it has no 
support’® (see below, § 9). 

1 By the kindness of Dr. Cordier, the present writer has been 
enabled to use extracts from this work, for the dvipas in 
particular (see below, § 4). Prof. Takakusu seems to be 
mistaken when he says Uie section does not exist in Chinese 
(see p. 118 of his art.). 

2 On this work see the article in vol. 1. p. 20 ; Burnouf, 
Introduction d I’hist. du bouddhisme indien, Paris, 1844, pp. 
B63-574£f. ; and the article of Takakusu. The present writer is 
indebted to Mr. F. W. Thomas for a copy of ch. lii. (Tibetan tr.). 

3 This source will he quoted as A.K.V,, and the folio in 
the MS of the ‘ Soci4tB asiatique ’ will be given ; sometimes 
reference will be made to the MS of Burnouf (Burn.) in the 
‘Bibliothfeque nationale.’ 

4 The European works most frequently referred to in this art. 
are : Warren, Buddhism in Translations (Cambridge, Mass., 
1890); Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne loi (Paris, 1852), and 
Introduction d Vhist. du bouddhisme indien (Paris, 1844); 
RBmusat, Melanges posthumes (Paris, 1848); Georgi, Alphabetum 
Tibetanum (Rome, 1762) ; Koppen, Beligion dcs Buddha 
(Berlin, 18.57-69) ; Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet (London, 1895); 
0. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Pspchologg (London, 1900). 
See also literature at art. Ages of the WorijD (Buddhist). 

3 See Digha, ii. 107 (SBE xi. 45), and cl. Divyavadana, p. 204 ; 
also AiXguttara, Iv. 812 ; Milinda, p. 68 {SBE xxxv. 106) ; Beal, 
Catena, p. 47. The authorities of Rimusat, Melanges post- 
humes, p. 7Bf., sometimes add a circle of fire between water 
and wind, and a circle of diamond (where the relics of the 
Buddhas are enclosed) between wind and ether. 

® Quoted in A.K. V., and translated by Burnouf, Introd. p. 
448 (see SBE xxxv. 106) ; cf. Madhyamakavrtti, p. 166, n. B ; 
SaBkara, ad Brahmasutras, n. ii. 4 ; RSmanuja, ad ii. iii. L For 
the Yedic origins of this notion, spoken of by Burnouf, cf. 
BThadara^egakop. iii. 6 ; Aitareyabrdhnutva, xi. 6. 4 : ‘ The sky 
rests on the air, the air on the earth, the earth on the waters, 
the waters on the reality (truth, satya), the reality on the 
brahman, the brahman on the tapas (creative fervour)’; 
Chh&ndogya, i. 9. 1 : ' It is the space whence all these creatures 
proceed and into which they again descend’ (see Oltramare, 
TWosopTiie brahmanique, Paris, 1906, i. 292 ; Deussen-Geden, 
Phxl. of the Upanishads, Edln. 1900, p. 214£t.). 


(6) The Buddhists admit lour ’great elements’ {mahdbhuta),t 
called great because they are the substance of all material 
things ; they are earth, water, fire, and wind, or, as Mrs. Rhys 
Davids expresses it, earth-element, fluid-element, flame-element, 
and air-element (for their specific qualities reference may bo 
made to EhammasaAgayii, § 062 [=(3. A. F. Rhys Davids, Bud. 
Psych, p. 241], and to Pisuddhimagga, xi. [tr. by Warren, 
op. cit, p. 1B7], where their functions in the human body 
are especially treated. Cf. also Majjhima, i. 185 and iii. 240 
[quoted in A.ii. F., Burn. 42a], and Siksasamuehchaya, p. 244, 
a re-cast of Majjhima, iii. 240). The ‘ great elements ’ constitute 
the bhutarupa, ‘ element-matter,’ whence is derived ‘ elementary 
matter,’ ‘dependent matter' {bhautikaxh rupam, updddya 
rupam), e.g. the sense-organs, in so far ns they are distinct 
from ‘ the eye of flesh,’ etc. This kind of matter is subtle and 
refined, in contradistinction to the elements that are solid and 
gross (sCif mo, prapifo; auddrika, hina). 

The common Indian belief that there is a fifth great element, 
viz. ether (or space, dkilta),^ is accepted by the Vaibhasikas, 
who quote the sutra mentioned above [a (o)] ; and it would not 
be difficult to find documentary or logical arguments in their 
favour. lAkdSa is reckoned a dhdtu (a term that often denotes 
•element’: prthividhdtu, ‘earthy-element,’ etc.), and the 
Abhidharma ranks it in the category of rupa (matter).] But 
for the Sautrantikas and Madhyamikas dkdta is simply ‘ space ’ 
(not ‘ether’), ‘void’ (i)yoman=sky), not a thing {artha), but 
simply the absence of ans-thing tangible, that which gives 
place to things, whence its name {avahdSaxh daddtUy dkdiam).^ 
This is only a name, as the past, ntVuatia, and the person 
(pudgala) are only names (says a sutra). But the Buddhists do 
not deny a ‘ far extended vacuum,’ eternal, infinite, not made 
(asaiiiskrta), the great nonentity to which, according to the 
materialists (Digha, i. 85 ; Saxhyutta, iii. 207), the senses and 
intelligence return at death. 

3, The small universe : general notions. — 

We shall see below (§ 9) that the Buddhists imagined great 
‘cosmoi,’ or ‘ chiliocosmoi,’ but we shall first consider the 
‘ small universe,’ the creative unit of these great combinations, 
which extend to the farthest limits of space. 

The starting-point of the ‘small cosmologj’’ is 
the old Indian and Brahmanic geographical notion ; 
in the centre of the world is a great mountain 
(Mem, Sumeru = Himalaya), 5vhere the gods 
dwell, and round which the sun moves. To the 
south lies India {Jambudvipa) ; to the other sides, 
the other continents. The following is the Buddliist 
description, in its most systematic form (Abhi- 
dkarmako^a and commentary). "When the time has 
come for a new creation, after chaos, when every- 
thing is burnt up or ‘volatilized’ (see art. Ages of 
THE World [Buddhist]), the heaven of Brahma 
appears first of all (and the gods who had been re- 
bom in higher heavens come to be re-born here) ; 
then the heavens of the gods Paranirmitavaia- 
vartins, Nirmanaratis, Tusitas, and Ydmas (see 
§ 6); next, much lower, come (1) the wind-circle 
(vdyumandala), infinite in surface, resting on 
space, and 1,600,000 yojanas (or leagues) in thick- 
ness.® On this 5vind - circle, the cloud of the 
creation pours a sea of 1,120,000 leagues of golden 
water in a circle of 1,203,450 leagues’ diameter. 
This sea, set in motion by the wind, gives (2) the 
water-circle (dpmandala), of 800,000 leagues’ thick- 
ness, and (3) the golden earth (kahcfianamayl 
bhiimi), which rises to the top like cream on niUk, 
320,000 leagues in thickness. The cloud then 
pours on this golden earth gold, precious stones, 

1 0. A. F. Rhys Davids (op. cit. pp. 166, 197, 205) translates 
mahdbhuta ‘ the things-that-have become, die grossen Gewor- 
denen, Tiyiyviipevo, a far more scientific term than elements or 
oToiyria’; but possibly the expression mahdbhuta is pre- 
Buddhist, and 13 used in a sense that is not specificaliy 
Buddhist. 'What is not matter (rupn)— thought, etc.— aithougb 
‘ becoming ’ par excellence, is not bhuta. 

2 There is a good summary on dkdsa, ‘space ’or ‘ether,' in 
Vosudev Anant Bukhtankar, Vedanta according to Bdmdnuja 
(Vienna, 1908), p. 62. See aiso Burnouf, Lottis, p. 616 ; Sloka- 
vdrttika, pp. 880, 770 (Choa-khamba Skr. Ser.), tr. pp. 196, 435 
(Bibl. Indica, 1907); Sarad Chandra, Tib. Diet. (Calcutta, 
1902), p. 425; Siksdsamuchchaya, pp. 249, 823; Madhyama- 
kavrtti, pp. 129, 271, 389, 418, 605, 628; AAguttara, i. 176; 
Majjhima, iii. 241 ; Kathdvatthu, vi. 6. 7; and C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, op. cff. p. 193 (cf. Visuddhimagga, JPTS, 1891, p. 124, 
and JPTS, 1884, pp. 27, 29). 

3 ‘ Akdta is great, since it gives place to the production 
(Ifaval) of all rupa, but it is not a bhuta' (Ohandrakirti, 
Panehaskandhaprakarapa, p. 276a). 

4 Certain sources give the names of the whiriwinds of this 
wind-circle ; see Beal, Catena, p. 101 ; cl. below, p. 137. 
According to Abhidharmakota, iii. 87, the yojana=S hrota (= 
the length the voice can carry) =4000 ‘arcs' (dopdo 7) =16,000 
hands (nosfa, i.c. ‘cubits') =16,000 x 24 fingers (artpuZi). 
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earth, water, iron, etc., which form (a) in the 
centre of the system, JMount Meni; (6) eight 
mountains, or concentric chains of mountains, 
seven of which (of gold) are quite near Mem and 
near each other, while the eighth (of iron) is 
almost at the very edge of the system ; (c) oceans 
floiving between the concentric mountain-chains; 
and (a) islands, notably four great islands or 
continents situated in the largest of the oceans — 
the ‘exterior’ ocean, between the 7th and 8th 
mountains.^ 

The outside mountain is called Ghakravala, and 
this name is also applied to the entire ‘small 
universe,’ lohadlmtw, or chaturdmpaJcalohadhdtu, 
‘ four-continents-universe.’ 

Ghakravala (‘’cafa, the Sakwala of Sp. Hardy)= * circle," 

‘ bracelet," ‘ horizon ’ {see E. Senart, Essai sur la Ugende du 
Buddha", Paris, 18S2, p. 6 II.). In the northern sources there 
are a chaferaixifa-mountain and a great-cAafcrftt'afa.inountain, 
called ‘ black mountains ’ or ‘ time-mountains ’ 'kdlaparvata ; see 
Maheivara, ad AmarakoSa, 2, 2, 2 ; Bharmdsafigraha, § 124 ; 
Lalilavistara [Halle, 1902), p. 132 ; Lotus, in SBJE xxi. 233 ; 
Sik^asamuehchaya, p. 246). Perhaps the ‘ great chakravdla ' 
envelops a group of small universes (see below, § g). Between 
three universes, which form three tangent circles, there is a 
dark region, ‘ intraniundane darkness ' (Jokdntarika), a special 
hell— a cosmic abyss, which recalls the anarambhanaih tamas, 
‘ unsupported darkness," of Rigveda, i. 182. 6, vii, 104. 3 (see 
Blgka, com. on ii. 12 ; Sp. Hardy, Legends, p. 110 ; Bumonf, 
Lotus, p. 832 ; and Beal, Catena, p. 64). 

The iron-mountain-range, Ghakravala, like the 
continents, rests on the golden earth. It is 312^ 
leagues high and 312 J broad, and 312J leagues 
above the level of the exterior ocean which it sur- 
rounds. This ocean is 322,000 leagues in extent,® 
and is bounded on the inner side by the Nemim- 
dhara range (‘ felly -bearing ’), 625 leagues in height 
and breadth, and 312J leagues in projection (above 
the ocean’s level). Then there is an ocean of 1250 
leagues;® then Vinataka, ‘inclined,’ 1250 in height 
ana breadth, 625 in projection ; an ocean of ^00 
leagues; Akvakanta, ‘horse-ear,’ 2500; an ocean 
of 5000 ; Sudardana, ‘ beautiful,’ 5000 ; an ocean of 
10,000 ; Khadiraka, ‘ acacia (?),’ 10,000 ; an ocean, 

20.000 ; Isadhara, ‘ plough-pole-bearing,’ 20,000 ; 
an ocean, 40,000 ; Yvgamdhara, ‘ yoke-bearing,’ 

40.000 ; an ocean, 80,000 ; Mount Mem, 160,000 
leagues high, 80,000 leagues above the level of the 
ocean, 80,000 leagues broad, and 320,000 leagues 
in perimeter. The distance, therefore, from the 
axis of Mem to the Ghalcravala-mountain is 
600,437 "5 leagues; the diameter of the whole is 
1,200,875 [Abhidharmakoia). 

As regards the order of the mountains, we have followed 
A.K.V., Divyavaddna (p. 217), Beal, Eitel (Sandbookof Chinese 
Buddhism, London, 1888) ; there are curious variations in Jfafta- 

iwutpatti, § ' ' %125; flahdvastu,u. ZOO; 

Sik(ds. p. 2 ■ ■ . d Xemijdlaka (Jdtaka, vi. 

125). Of. a ■ ■ mouf, Lotus, p. 844, on the 

commentators on some of these divergencies ; cf . also Sp. Hardy, 
Legends, p. 82. The names of the mountains are sometimes 
doubtful, e.g. liadhara, Tsddhara, Ifddhdra, Ifddhara, Tsan- 
dhara. The dimensions of the mountains and oceans also differ. 
The Pili documents have, as the starting-point of their calcula- 
tions, o Meru of 168,000 leagues high, with base 84 x 84, and 

80.000 above sea-level (ancient source, .Artguffara, iv. lOQ) ; from 
this, if we adopt a scheme that appears as classical in all sources, 
we get 42,000 for the first ocean, and the same for the first 
circular chain of mountains, then 21,000. . . . This would give 
a greater total diameter than that which we got according to the 
AihidharmakoSa. Now, the Piili Jindlaihkdra has for the dia. 
meter of Ghakravala 1,119,440 (Sp. Hardy, Legends, p. 85, seems 
inaccurate), and the Visuadhimaggahas 1,203,450, i.e. the num- 
ber attributed by the Koia to the water-circle, which, according 
to A.K.V., exceeds Ghakravala by 2575. 

The seven concentric mountain-ranges have the generic name 
of Kuldchala, ‘ principal, noble mountains." Theyare composed 
of gold, being excrescences of the golden earth. They are ‘like 
walls," their height and thickness being equal. One may ask. 


1 See an excellent map of the Ghakravala (100,000 leagues to 
•n inch) in Gogerly, Ceylon Buddhism, Colombo, 1908. 

s There are numerous legends on this ‘ great ocean " ; see Sp. 
Hardy, Legends, p. 121. On the Mahdsamudra we may refer 
to Sa'ihgiUta, v. 441. 

3 The generic name of the seven ‘ interior ‘ oceans is sldanta CO, 
Tibetan rol-mUbo, ‘ lakes with gentle waves." For their particu- 
lar names, see Lharmasafigraha, 5 120 ; Childers, s.r, ‘ Sagaro' ; 
Bp. Hardy, Legends, p. 84 ; Bimusat, op. eft. p. 60. 


however, whether they are perpendicular, or, like our moun- 
tains, inclined. The answer is that they are really a little 
bro.ader at the base {A.K. 1":). It is not clear whether they are 
circular or form squares. Theyare often represented square ; 
I-tsing believes the earth to be square, like Buddhist convents 
It is quite certain that, in the Sanskrit Abhidharma, Sleru is a 
parallelepiped.1 

4 - Dvlpas, ‘islands ’or ‘continents,’ (abodes of 
mankind).® — In the ‘ exterior ’ ocean, facing the 
eastern, southern, etc., sides of Mount Meru, and 
lit up in succession at distances of 6 hours after 
each other by the sun turning round Meru, are 
four islands (dvipa, dipa). They are formed of 
excellent earth, and rest on the golden earth, or 
circle of gold (kCmchanachakra), with a depth of 
80,000 leagues of water (cf. Divyavadana, p. 197, 7). 
These islands are supposed to be on a level with 
the ocean, and it appears that, in this general 
definition, the small variations that constitute our 
earthly mountains are not taken into considera- 
tion.® 

(1) In the east is the Purvavideha, ‘Eastern 
Videha,’* in the form of a half or crescent moon, 
to which are attributed, nevertheless, four sides : 
three 2000 leagues {yojana) long, the fourth 350 
leagues (perimeter, 6350 leagues). The men in 
this eontinent dwell in toums and villages, and 
live for 250 years ; they are 8 cubits {hasta) in 
height, and their faces, like the continent itself, 
are half-moon-shaped.® 

(2) In the south is Jambudvipa,^ ‘Rose-apple- 
tree’s continent,’® our continent, the continent 
where the Buddhas are horn. It is a chariot in 
form, with four sides: three 2000 leagues long, 
the fourth 3"5 leagues (perimeter, 6003'5).^ Tlio 
men there live 100 years at most ; ® their height is 
from 3 "50 to 4 cubits ; they resemble the continent 
in shape. (3) In the west is the Aparagodana (or 
-^godanlya or -°goyana), ‘ Western pasturage.’® It 


1 The present writer does not know the source of Sp. Hard)''B 
curious description (Manual of Budhism, p. 10): Meru is 
round ; at the summit and at the base it is 10,000 leagues In 
diameter, halfway up (at the sea-level) 50,000, and halfway up 
the projecting part 30,000 leagues. On Brahmanical authorities 
concerning Meru, see Bbhtlingk-Roth, s.v. ‘Meru"; FauabSIl, 
Indian Mythology, 1003; E. W. Hopluns, LAOS, 1910, p. SCO; 
AI-Biruni, India, i. 242, 327. 

" The Pali canonical sources seem very scanty ; thus the 
enumeration of the dvipas is missing in the chapter of the 
"Fours "in the Afiguttara, vrhUe the SathyuUa speaks of four 
dipas, the possession of which is not so precious ns that of the 
four verities. See Spence Hardy, Manual, pp. 4, 14, Legends, 
p. 85 ; AVarren, pp. 40, 04 ; Mahdvyutpatti, § 154 ; bharmasah- 
graha, I 120 ; Jlivydvaddna, p. 214 It. ; Lalilavistara, p. 149 ; 
Georgi, Alph, Tibet, p. 473 ; ICoppen, Buddhism, i. 233 ; Wad- 
dell, Lamaism, p. 397 ; RCmusat, Fo-kou'-Ki, Paris, 1830, p. 81, 
Melanges posth. p. 71 ; Beal, Catena, pp. 21, 35. The BrSlimans 
have various nomenclatures for the continents, and notably one 
offour: BAadrate ("good horses'), lambu, Ketumdla, Uttara- 
kurus (see E. W. Hopkins, J AOS, 1910, p. 368, and art. Gosmo- 
OONT AKD COSMOLOOV [Indian]). , 

3 Sarad Chandra (Tifielan Viet. p. 1173 If.) gives the names of 
the mountains of the several continents — six, four, five, and two 
respectively — ^with the names of the wild beasts inhabiting 
them. 

4 Videha=the modern "Tirhut; Tibetan lus-hphags, noble 
body "(play on the Skr. word deha, * body "), ‘ because the human 
height there is double what it is in our continent," x.e. in the 
Jambudvipa. 

a Bhiimivafdt, * because of the Influence of the place, well as 
the inhabitants of the Himalaya or the Vindhya mountains, hwe 
particular characteristics "(d.AT. F. 256a; cf. Sp. Hardy, Legends, 
p. 85). Notice the good foundation for this ethnographical oo- 
serration. The inhabitants of these parts of India are really oi 
Tibetan race or ‘nutoclithonous." 

8 Also ,Iam^sayiJ(h)a, ‘ thicket of jambu-trees (Ailguttara, 
iv.B0;Suttanipdta,B52;A.K.V.Z52a). 

7 On this name, see art. Cosmoooxy ako Cosmowot (Indian), 
Afiguttara, i. 104 (1883). According to Sarad Chandra U lO. 
Diet. p. 1048), this continent Is also named ‘from the jam-jam 
sound made by the falling from heaven of the leaves ol ine 
wishing-tree intotheriver Ganges." We are notconcerneowitn 
the Buddhist geography of this continent (Sp. Hardy, Manual, 

^'sThl^vhhahga (PTS, 1904, p. 422) knoivs only one length of 
human life (which is the same ns that of Jambu): rarsaeaiam 
alpam rd bhiyyo vd. Life dillers in one and the same conlinenv 
accortlin? to the period of the of world (sec Ages or xiia 
Wop.Lu (liudi^lst], voL i. p. ISO). t /a, //ta. 

Is, at least, the meaning of the Tibetan huh ba-iar^ 
tpyo^ but goda Is a geographical name. 
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is round, i.e. it has three sides of 2500 leagues 
(perim. 7500) ; * length of human life, 500 years ; 
lieight, 16 cubits. (4) In the north, the Uttara- 
ktini, ‘ Northern ^^^^r^^-land ’ “ (Axittarakaurava), 
is an oblong, 4 x 2000 leagues. There are neither 
villages nor towns ; length of life, 2000 years ; 
height, 32 cubits. 

The above dimensions are those ol the Lokaprajilapti and the 
AbhidhaimakoSa (ii. 63 {.). The Lalitavistara has them ar- 
ranged in this order — 9000, 7000, 8000, and 10,000 leagues ; Sp. 
Hardy has 7000, 10,000 (in length and breadth), 7000, and 8000. 

In the diagrams which the Buddhist cult (Great Vehicle and 
Tantrism) uses for the ‘ offering of the universe,’ s the continents 
are represented : (1) half-moon (ardhachandra) and white, (2) 
Jriangidar (tryaSra) and golden, (3) circular and red, and (4) 
square and dark blue. 

According to the ‘ northern ' sources, there are alongside of 
each continent two small continents (fipadvipas), of the same 
shape but half the size, in the following order, starting from 
N.E.E. ; Deha and Videha, Ohamara (Chowrie (?]) and Apara- 
chamara (W'estern Chowrie), Safas-island and Uttaramantrin- 
island. Kurus-island and Kauravas-island. Their inhabitants 
are monstrous creatures with three eyes, legs, and ears (Kalpa- 
druma). According to Jdtaka, i. 63 (Warren, p. 64), there is an 
archipelago of 600 islands round each continent. 

The It ahdvyutpatti names the last four ’little continents’ 
according to the names of their inhabitants (ct.ultard^ ktiravdf 
[Mahdbhdrata, vi. 203]) — Safa, an inhabitant of Sata, an ancient 

I ■ ■ ■ . ■■■ ■ — 0--- --J 

I. ' ■ ' ... . ■ 

and kauravas {sgra-mi-aflan and sgra-mi-sflan-zla, according to 
Desgodins), see Waddell, p. 399. 

5. Unhappy existences (apaya). — (i.) The 
DAMNED.^ — (a) Hot hells. — Twenty thousand 
leagues under Jambudvlpa (the southern part, 
or part under Bodh Gaya) is the Avlchi hell 
(‘ no release’ [?]), forming a cube of 20,000 leases. 
Above it are seven other hot hells, called (in 
descending order) : (1) Sanjiva, ‘ reviving,’ be- 
cause winds re-animate the dying damned ; (2) 
Kdlasutra, ‘ black string,’ which cuts the damned 
into pieces (cf. JPTS, 1884, p. 76) ; (3) Sahghdta, 
‘dashing together,’ between mountains, etc.; 
(4) Baurava, ‘weeping’ ; (5) Maharaurava, ‘great 
■weeping’ 5 (6) Tdpana, ‘heating’ ; and (7) Pratd- 
pana, ‘ greatly heating’ {A.K. V. ad iii. 58). 

Some authorities (of. A.Ii.V. and Beal, Catena, p. 67) think 
that the hells are pyramidal in shape, each of them being 
smaller towards the upper part, ‘ like a heap of grain.’ We are 
told also that each hell is 4000 leagues deep. According to the 
Kalpadruma, there is, first of all, a layer of 600 leagues of white 
clay, then 600 leagues of black clay, then the Safljiva and the 
other six hells occupying 10,000 leagues, the last of them, 
Pratdpana, reaching 19,000 leagues underneath the surface of 
the Jambudmpa ; then the Avimi is 20,000 leagues.® 

No name seems to exist in the earliest P.lli texts for thebum- 
ing ‘ great hell ’ of Majjhima, 1. 337, iii. 107, 183 (cl. Aiiguttara, 

i. 138), which is also the hell in ■ for an 

' age of the world ’ (kalpa) (see ' ■ Afigut- 

tara, v. 76, etc.). This hell is oieariy me A viaui 01 me later 
literature.® See, e.g., the description in Majjhima of the ma- 


1 ir=3 in the Abhidharmakoia. Sp. Hardy has 3'14285 
(Manual, p. 10). 

2 Different from the Kurus (Central India) and the Southern 
Kurus. It is Ptolemy’s Otiorokorra (see art. Blest, Abode op 
THE [Buddhist], vol. ii. p. 687, and [Hindu] ib. p. 698 f., and also 
Aiiguttara, iv. 396, on the moral and spiritual characters of the 
Uttarakurukas). The Tibetan translation of this word, like 
several others, is ononmtopoetic, sgra-mi-sflan, ’disagreeable 
sound ' (ku-rava ; fcu-V'ru, ku, a pejorative, ru, ’ to make any 
noise ’), ‘ for during the seven days before death, one hears the 
disagreeable sound of the death.' 

3 See ‘Adikarmapradrpa,’in Poussin, Bouddhieme • £tudes et 
Matiriaux, Brussels and London, 1898, p. 224 ; IVaddell, Lama- 
ism, p. 398 (with plate); Georgi, Alph, Tibetanum, p. 472. 

4 See art. Hell (Buddhist). The chief sources for the Bud- 
dhist hells are A.K. V. fol. 266 ; Kalpadruma, p. 6 ; Mahdvaslu, 
1. 4; Nagarjuna’s ’Epistle,’ in JPTS, 1886; Ohandragorain’s 
‘ Epistle,' in Kapiski, iv. 29 S. ;JPTS, 1884, p. 164 ; Beal, Catena, 
p. 67 ; Waddell, Lamaism, p. 92 ; and on the pains, Aiiguttara, 
1 . 138 OVarren, p. 267); Divydvaddna, p. 376; Majjhima, no. 
129; Kathdvatthu, xx. 3. A comparison with the Brahmanical 
and Hindu sources is instructive and necessary (see especially 
Feer, ’ L'Knfcr indien,' in JA, 1892, ii. [partly translated in the 
JBTS of India, 1894, pt. iv. app. ii.]). 

® Of. Sp. Hardy, Manual, p. 27. Waddell makes the hells 
begin 11,000 leagues below the surface. 

s Avichi, ’ no refuge,’ ’ no release.’ The Chinese sources men- 
tion various regions in the Avichi ; cf. the Saddharmaemptyu- 
pasthdna (Nanjio, Catalogue, 1883, pp. 679, 801) quoted in 
Sikpasamuchchaya, p. 69 f., the ’ terril)le-birds ’ (3000 leagues), 
’ the infernal precipice,’ ‘ the hole with wheels,’ etc. 


hdiiiraya, which has three names : (1) chhaphassdyatanika (cf. 
Saihyutta, iv. 126), ‘six organs (suffering) ’ ; (2) saihkusamdhata, 
‘reunion ol javelins,’ because every thousand j’ears (or every 
hundred years) two javelins pierce the heart of the damned, and 
meet inside it ; and (3) pachehattavedaniya, ’ to be known only 
by personal experience.’ Alter innumerable centuries the guilty 
one passes into the utsada, a zone which surrounds the great 
heli, and where there is access through four gates to the four 
cardinal points, and there suffers the pain called vutthdnima. 

On each of the four sides of each hell there 
are four utsadas (ussada ; osupat in Sp. Hardy, 
Manual, p. 27), excrescences (cf. narakalcumbha, 
‘hell-jar,’^ ‘hell-prominence’), ante-chambers, or 
rather ‘post-chambers,’ of hell, in which the 
damned in succession are tortured on leaving hell 
(in which they are sometimes finally rejected). 
They are: (1) kukiila {kukkula), ‘fiery pit,’ 
‘ chaff-lire ’ ; (2) hunapa, ‘ corpse-quagmire ’ (cf. 
guthaniraya) •, (3) kmramdrga, ‘razor-road,’ etc. 
{etc. =asipattravana, ‘sword-leaved forest,’ and 
idlmallvana, ‘ seemul-forest ’ -with cruel birds) ; 
(4) the nadi, ‘river,’ by its name Vaitarani, the 
Indian Sty.x, which is conjectured to he as early as 
the Brahmanas (cf. Khdrodalm nadl [hlajjhima'j, 
A.K. V. iii. 59).' 

Hell contains sixteen utsadas (brgyad-po kun-la lhag bcu-drug, 
•to each of the eight, sixteen utsadas' [A.K.V.]). A primitive 
idea, which is more satisfactory, is to regard the tour utsadas 
as so many zones surrounding the igneous cage in the centre. 

The damned of the Safljiva live there for 600 years of 12 
months of SO d.ays, but each day is equal to the length of the life 
of gods in the heaven of the Four Kings (see below, § 6), and so 
on, life in the Tdpana being calculated as a function of the life 
of theparanirmitavaiavartin gods (see ib.). In the Pratdpana 
life lasts for hall of an antarakalpa (see art. Ages of the Woeld 
[B uddhist], vol. i. p. 188), in the Arichi one antarakalpa 
(A.K.V.). The interpretation of the Kota is, therefore, similar 
to .-. jjjg exist- 
ent ■ :alpa,' at A of 

a(('- . agreattafpa 

her , above).® 

(6) Cold hells. — According to the northern 
sources, eight cold hells are distinguished : (1) 
Arbuda, (2) Nirarbuda, (3) Ataia, (4) Eahava, 
(6) Huhuva, (6) Utpala, (7) Padma, (8) Mahd- 
padma. (1), (2), (6), (7), and (8) are named from 
the shape of their inhabitants; in (1) and (2) the 
damned are like arbudas, ‘ a round mass ’ (‘ bubble,’ 
‘tumour,’ ‘first-month fetus’); in (6), (7), and (8) 
they resemble lotuses. The names of (3), (4), and 
(6) are onomatopoetic : the teeth of the damned, 
knocldng against each other with the cold, produce 
the sound ataia, etc. (A.K. F.).* 

These hells, which are 2000 leagues deep, are 
arranged in stages, like the hot hells, and near 
them (Kalpadruma ) ; or — a view which seems 
preferable — they are placed in the ‘ intra-niundane 
darkness’ (lokdntarika niraya), among the Chak- 
ravalas Catena, p. 64, according to A Wiief/iar- 

ma&dstra ; Dialogues, ii. 9). Sp. Hardy (Manual, 
p. 59) places the ghosts (pretas) in this darkness. 

The ancient Pali texts, Samyutta, i. 152, Ahgut- 
tara, v. 172, and Suttanipdta, p. 123 (SEE x. 119), 
give the same nomenclature with a few variants 
and additions (Kern, Manual of Ind. Buddhism, 
Strassburg, 1896, p. 58) ; but the names, originally 
at least, did not refer to distinct hells. They de- 
noted the periods, increasing by the multiple 20, 
during which the damned person lives in hell : ‘ If 
there were a load of sesamum seed containing sixty 
bushels (20 Mam), and a man after the lapse of 

1 On the utsadas. Bee Morris, in J PTS, 1887, p. 144 ; M ahdvyut- 
patti, § 216 ; Bumouf, Lotus, p. 668 ; E. Senart, Mahdvastu, i. 6, 
372 note, iii. 369, with which cf. Majjhima, iii. 185 (Neumann, 
iii. 354, translates kukkulaniraya .wrongly ns ‘dogs’ liell’). 
JPTS, 1884, p. 165, 1837, p. 47 ; Sarad Chandra, Tib. Diet. 
p. 033 ; Waddell, p. 06 ; Suttanipdta, v. 670. 

2 Buddhaghofa gives a different interpretation (ad Eathd- 
vatthu.xi. 6). 

^Arbuda = Tib. chu-bur, ‘water-bubble ; nirarbuda = ehu- 
bur-rdul-ba-can, ’ dust-bubbles ’ (but elsewhere rdol-ba-can[i])-, 
then so-tham-pa, ‘chattering of teeth,’ and a-chu . . . zer-ba, 
‘where one says “ Akiu”’; ut-pa-la Itn-bur gas-pa, ‘where one 
IB split (by the cold] like an utpala,' i.e. the damned are split 
into 8, 30, or 60 pieces, according to the number of petals of the 
lotus after which the hell is called (Georgi, Alph. Tibet p "Ofi • 
ct. Beal, Catena, p. 63, and Waddell, p. 95). 
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every hundred years were to take from it one 
sesamum seed, that load would sooner dwindle 
away than one Abhuda hell ; and even as are 
twenty Abhuda hells, so is one Nirabbuda hell.’ 
The Ahhidharmalcoia (iii. 84) has the same method 
of counting for the arbuda, etc. Arhvda, etc., are 
what are called ‘high numerals’ 

§ 246 [101-102], § ^0 [9-14]; see AGES OF THE 
World [Buddhist], vol. i. p. 188*'). 

(c) There ore some hells about which we know nothing but 
the names, e.g. the Sathsamka (Vimanavatthu, p. 60), and the 
traditions of the Great Vehicle are rich in multiple inventions. 
We may mention the hells that the Tibetans cail ‘ephemeral’ 
(ili-tsfic-ba), which are the ‘ frontier hells ' of Beal (Catena, p. 
05), Skr. prddeHka or pralyekanarakastX) (see ilahdvastu, i. 
46S, and Burnouf, Introduction, p. 320), They are reserved for 
small sins or for special categories of sinners (sec art. Bodui- 
SATTVA, voi. ii. p. 7445). The3’ are found on the borders of the 
hells, in tks ocean, in the world of men, and in the deserts of 
JamhuAtipa. There are 84,000 of them. 

(ii.) Animals. — The animals form the class im- 
mediately above the damned. They are divided 
into manj' categories (e.g. Majjhima, no. 129), and 
their special abode is the ‘ exterior ocean ’ ; but, as 
everybody knotys, they are met with in the tvorld 
of men, and (in spite of what certain heretics 
say) not in the world of the gods (Katliavatthu, 
XX. 4). 

(iii.) Pretas, ‘the dead’ or ‘ghosts.’— The 
popular beliefs_ concerning the dead have not yet 
been systematized, as may be seen from the Feta- 
vatthu and the literature of every epoch (see artt. 
Death, etc. [Buddhist], State of the Dead [Bud- 
dhist], etc.). Speaking generally, we may say that 
the pretas dwell almost everywhere throughout the 
world of men, but especially in the kingdom of 
Yama, which is divided into 36 provinces, situated 
600 leagues below Jambvdvlpa. There they live 
600 years, a day being equal to a human month.* 

_ (iv.) AsURAS, ‘non-gods. ’2 — Their abode is espe- 
cially in the caverns of Mount Meru, below the 
level of the sea, where there are four towns of 
11,000 leagues, at depths of 20,000, 40,000, 60,000, 
and 80,000 leagues, namely, ‘Sliining,’ ‘Star- 
tassel,’ ‘Deep,’ and ‘Golden town,’ with Rahu 
(the spirit of tlie eclipse), Kanthamaladhara, Puspa- 
maladhara, and Vemachitra as kings.® But they 
often leave their abysses to conquer Meru, and 
fight with the ‘ Thirty-three gods ’ and their van- 
guard (dragons and ifaJcsas) ; hence the mistake 
made by some authors in saying that they dwell 
on the fourth stage of Meru. 

There is an infinite number of yaJc^as (yakJcha, 
‘a being to be worshipped,’ ‘a powerful spirit’ 
[Kem, Martual, p. 59]), terrestrial (bhauma. Jiving 
on the surface of the earth and under the e.arth), 
atmospheric, eto.^ Three categories occupy a special 
place m our sources {AbhidharTnakoia, iii. 56) as 
inhabitants of Mount Meru. 

On hleru there are four terraces (pari^anda, 
ban-rim) of 16,000, 8000, 4000, and 2000 leagues, 
separated from each other by 10,000 leagues. The 
fourth is reserved for the Pour lOngs, who are 
classed as gods [devas) (see below, § 6) ; the other 
tliree are inhabited by (1) the ynlcsas karotapanis, 
‘ bowl in hand,’ (2) the yalcsas maladharas, ‘ bearing 

1 A stud}' of the pretas ‘with magrical power,' and of the king 
of the pretas (pettirCija), as well ns that of the ‘guardhans of the 
hells ’ (who may hear the name of god [Katheivatthu, xx. 3J), 
etc., belongs to the doctrine of existing beings rather than to 
cosmolog}’. 

" On the astiras, see above, p. ISO ; and art. Daitta. 

3 According to Kalpadnima, p. 5 ; Beal (Catena, p. 61) is of n 
different opinion. See Burnouf, Introduction, p. COl (incorrect); 
Koppen, i. 240; NagSxJuna’s ’Epistle,' in JJ'TS, ISSO, p. 27; 
itahdvyutpatti, 5 171; I>icydvadilna, pp. 120, 148, 222; ilahd- 
vastu, 1 . 30, ii. 344, iii. 133, 254. The llahdrastu spc.aks of five 
armies of asuras, but mentions only three kings— Vcmachitrin, 
Rihu, and Muchilinda. The Katkdeatthu (viii. 1) associates the 
companions of Vepaebitti with the gods, and the kalatanjakas 
with the pretas. On the war of the asuras ^rith the suras, see 
AtPnittara, iv. 433; JPTS, 1003, p. 143, etc. 

■»‘We mav mention the twenty-eight generals of the yakfos 
referred to 'in Zalitanstara, p. 202. 


garlands,’ and (3) the yalcsas sadamadas (sada- 
mattas [Digha, ii. 260]), ‘always drunk.’* 

6. Heavens of the concupiscence-world {kama- 
dhatu). — [a) On the fourth terrace of Mem is the 
retinue of the Four Great Kings (chatunnahd- 
rajakayikas, catummaliurajikas), 80,000 in all (?),* 
and (higher up, if we are to believe Digha, i. 216) 
the Four Great Kings, rulers of the cardinal points. 
These are the first beings who regularly receive 
the name of ‘gods,’ and are classed as such. TJie 
length of their life is 600 years, a day being equal 
to 50 human years, and their height is J kroha 
( = i yojana, ‘ league ’). Perhaps the numerous ser- 
vants and courtiers of the Great ICings, the gan- 
dharvas, ‘celestial musicians,’ etc., although they 
are not devas, ought to be regarded ns belonging 
to this categoi’y. 

Half-way up Meru are the chariots of the sun (51 
leagues), of the moon (a league further down), and 
of the stars. These deities do not form a special 
class.® 

(b) On the summit of Meru are the gods ‘who 
have the Thirty-three at their head ’ (trdyastrhh- 
£as ; tavatinisas), to the number of 100,000 (?), and, 
above them (according to Digha), is their king 
Sakra, devanam inda, ‘the liidra of the gods.’ 
Their town, ‘Lovely view,’ is 2500 miles square, 
and contains the Palace of Victory {vaijayanta 
[Mlajjhima, i. 253]), etc. They live for 1000 years, 
one day being equal to 100 human years {Digha, 
ii. 327),'* and their height is J kroia. 

Then there are palaces which might be called 
aerial {vimana ) : ® 

(c) 160,000 leagues above Jambudmpa, i.e. 80,000 
above the Thirty-three, and 80,000 leagues broad, 
the palace of the yamas gods,® whose kingSuyilma, 
according to Digha, dwdls higher up. Length of 
life, 2000 years, one day=200 human years ; height, 
I kroSa. 

(d) The abode of the tu^itas, ‘satisfied’ or 
‘ blissful ’ ; the residence of a future Buddha before 
his last existence ; king, Samtufita ; length of life, 
4000 years ; height, 1 kroia. 

(e) The abode of the nirmanaratis, ‘who have 
their pleasure in creation,’ ‘ happy creators ’ ; king, 
Sunirmita, ‘ well-built.’ According to the A.K. V., 
the meaning of this name is ‘ enjoying self-created 
pleasures,’ in contrast with the inferior gods, who 
enjoy objects which are presented to them on 
account of their deserts (cf. Itivuttaka, p. 94). 
Length of life, 8000 years ; height, IJ krota. 

{/) 1,280,000 leagues above Jambndvipa, 640,000 
leagues broad, the abode of the 60,000 paranir- 
mitavaiavariins {paranirmita, and sometimes 
wrongly [?] pari”), having Va^avartin, ‘the sover- 
eign,’ as king {Digha, i. 219). The name of these 
gods means ‘rulers over tlie things created by 


1 See ilahavyutpatti, § 103, 30-38 ; Burnouf, Introduction, p. 
699 (quoting Georgi, p. 460); Mahdvastu, 1. 30; Diryucaddna, 
p. 218 (which mentions nagas, ‘dragons,’ resting on the water 
[vdakaniin'ta] at the loot ol Hero); Jlorris, J I'TS, ipi, pp- 
21-25. These genii, dii minorcs, are sometimes railed deras,^ 
especiallj’ the karotapanis (Divydraduna and itahiivgulpatli)', 
so also the bhaumds devas in Lalitavistara, etc. Vera-vutra, 
' god-son,' * divine,’ is sometimes an epithet ol greater pods. 

2 According to iafifom'sfam, p. 40, 19. 

ssee A.K.P. iii. CO; Beal, Catena, p. 71; Spence Hardy, 


4 Here, as elsewhere, years consisting of 12 months of 30 dara 
re meant. In IHvydcaddna, p. 225, the day of fiakra /’j 
le Thirty-three is equal to only one human year ; hence a total 
r 300,000 human years. 

6 The Tibetan translation means ‘non-measurablc (n-mnna, 
lan'ions.’ 'These p.alaces may be spiritual, t.f. thev are com- 
osed of subtle matter: ‘splendid, Ptigo^a-shaped pa acra, 
lovable from place to place by an effort pf will (Gblldera, 
'icf. p. 574); see Vimdnavatthu, and Bohtbngk-ltotli, s.r. 

« Tlie meaning ol yiimas is not clear. The Tilietan Is hthab- 
-al-ba, ‘ free from battle,’ because tliey liave not to wage war 
ith tlie asuras, as the Thirty-thrce have to do. Tlie 
i we have seen (§ 3 ), arc created before the ebatravnla. ins 
.ngs are named in Lalitavistara, p. 44. 
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others,’ ‘disposers of others’ creations’ (C. A. F. 
Bhys Davids’ tr.), i.e. they themselves create, or 
they cause others to create, the objects of enjoy- 
ment •which they desire. Length of life, 160,000 
years, one day = 16,000 human years ; height, IJ 
Kroia. 


Some sources regard Mara, the Satan of early Buddhism, as 
the Supreme god of the world of concupiscence, and assign a 
special place to him, Marahhnvana, with 63,000 good assistants. 
Length of life, 32,000 years (see Lalitavistara, index, and Beal, 
Catena, p, 83, who adds, from the Chinese Dlrghdgama, the 
weight of the clothing of each class ; it varies from 1 oz. to 
rlv oz.). 

The gods of ‘ conoupisoence ’ (ikdmabhogin) enjoy sensuous 
pleasures : but there is a progressive refinement in their food (see 
0. A. F. KhysDarids, Buddh.Psgch.p. 197). In the higher spheres 
the sexual act is accomplished by binding (dliftgana, among the 
gdmas), by joining hands (pdnydpti, among the tufitaa), by 
smiling (hasita, among the ninndnaratis), or by a simple look 
(tiytfo, among the paranirmitavaSavariins) (see A.K.V. iii. 62, 
and Georgi, p. 483). On the birth of the gods, who do not come 
out of the womb, although they are not ‘ apparitional beings ' 
(see § 7), see Beal, Catena, pp. 74, 78, and cf. Waddell, Lamaism, 

p. 88. 

The Pour Kings and the Thirty-three are weil-known in the 
Brahmanical sources, and are much older than Buddhism. 
There are several Brahmanical references to the ydmat 
{srtydmas), tusitas, ninndi^aratas (Slahdbhdrata, xiii. 18, 74 ; 
see Burnonf, Introd. p. 604 f.), but they are probably borrowed 
from Buddhism (tufitd brahmakdyds). 

The sextuple division of the gods of concupiscence appears in 
the earliest Buddhist books, e.g. ilajjhima, ii. 194, lii. 100, 
DlgJia, i. 216 ; and the length of the lives is fixed just as in the 
scholastic era (Vibhaftga, p. 422). But lists of gods, like Digha, 
ii. 256 (six series of ton divine groups, kdyas), seem to be older 
than this sextuple division (see reference to ydmas, etc., on p. 
261). 


7. Heavens of the material ■world (rUpadhatu) 
or Brahma-world. — Probably the most ancient 
documents on divine beings superior to the devas 
properly so-called, to the gods of desire, are Digha, 
1. 17, 34, 195.^ The folloiving is a summary. Ac- 
cording to the ‘names, expressions, turns of speech, 
designations in common use in the -world’ (the in- 
difference of Buddhists to what is not the way of 
salvation is clearly shotvn in these precautions of 
the ancient editor, who seems to have been conscious 
that the BuddJia regards such things as accessory 
and un-sure), there are three classes of gods (or lands 
•f existence, attahhava), which must not he called 
by each other’s names, viz. (1) * divine, having form 
(or material, rupt), belonging to the sensuous (or 
sexual) plan {kdmdvachara), feeding on solid food,’ 
in a word, ‘ solid ’ {oldrika), ‘ formed of the four 
great elements ’ ; (2) ‘ divine, having form, made of 
mind, inth all major and minor links complete, 
not deficient in any organs,’ in a word, ‘ made of 
mind’ (manomaya) (3) immaterial (formless), 
made up of consciousness (or thought, saiind) only. 

To the first class belong the six categories of 
gods ‘who enjoy pleasures’ (kdmabhuj), the Four 
Kings, . . . the paranirmitava^avardns. 

we must now consider the second class, rupdva- 
chara, or gods of the realm of matter, of whom 
Brahma is the ancient type and the representative 
par excellence to such a degree that the ‘ world of 
matter ’ is called the ‘ world of Brahma.’ The gods 
here are bom without parents, by apparitional birth 
{aupapdtika) 5 they are not immaterial, but their 
matter is subtle {siikfma, pranlta), for they feed on 
joy ^ntihhaksa), and are luminous — the same as 
the Mst men (see art. Ages of the Wokld [Bud- 
dhist], vol. i. p. 19CF). Tl’e may compare the 
pibhus of Mahdbhdrata, iii. 15461 ; ‘ They have 
divine bodies, and not material forms’ {vzgraha- 
miirti).^ The idea of the progressive refinement 
of the body of the gods is old {Satapathabrdhmana, 
X. i. 5. 4; Taittiriya Upanisad, ii. 1-5 [Khys 
Davids, Dialogues, i. 48]) ; and with the Brahmans 
the worlds of Prajapati (cf. BIctjjhima, i. 2) and 

1 Seo Ehys Davids, Dialogues, i. 46, 259, 260 Oine 2 to be read : 
' The second has form.’ . . .) ; ct. Sumaftgalavitdsini, ad loe. 

5 On manomaya, see art. Bodiiisattva, vol. ii. p. 7426 , note 5 ; 
also A.K.F. 265. 

s See Fausboll, Indian Mythology, p. 144. 


Brahma were placed above the heavens of the 
foirma-gods (gods owing to their merit) and the 
birth-gods (Taitt. Up. ii. 8 ; Windisch, Buddha’s 
Geburt, Leipzig, 1908, p. 15). Being by his nature 
invisible to the inferior gods, Br^ima creates a 
‘solid’ body for himself when it pleases him to 
show himself to the Thirty-three (Digha, ii. 210). 
In this respect there is some resemblance between 
the Kenopanisad and Digha, i. 220. The connexion 
is still more marked -ivith Majjhima, i. 330, where 
Brahma (the god Brahma then called Baka,‘ Heron ’) 
tries in vain to disappear from the eyes of Buddha ; 
he was more successful with Varuna, the Vedic god. 

The text which we have quoted, ‘ divine . . . with all major 
and minor limbs complete ’ (cl. Majjhima, ii. 17, 1. 26), is clear 
enough : the rCpa-gods possess all the organs of the body. This 
opinion, however, came to be regarded as almost ‘ heretical ' by 
Pali orthodoxy as well as by Northern orthodoxy (see VibhaAga, 
p. 418 ; Kathdvalthu, viil. 7, with the commentary, and A.K.V. 
[Bum. 44]). Smell (gandha) and taste (rasa) are solid food 
(kavadikdrdhdra), and consequently cannot be perceived by the 
gods of rupadhdtu ; therefore noses and tongues are useless to 
them. If these gods possess these organs, it is replied that it 
is merely lor reasons of beauty. The sexual organ is of no use 
to them, and it would detract fronj their beauty if it were not 
hidden as it was in the body of Sakynmuni (see Suttanipdta, 
p. 99 = SBE X. 100, and elsewhere). This discussion, which wa 
might consider rather frivolous, is characteristic of a part of 
scholastic Buddhism ; there are some points in it which we shall 
never see clearly, and about which the Buddhists themselves are 
confused. 

The Buddhists, making the most of the theory 
of the four dhydnas (jhdnas, ‘ trances ’), have estab- 
lished very coherent systems on the hierarchy of 
the so-called ‘material’ celestial spheres. The 
complete table is as follows : 

(i.) Fikst-trance heavens. — (1) Brahmapdr- 
qadyas (or “kayikas),^ retinue of Brahma 5 length 
of life, 20 small ages of the world (20 antarakalpas 
= i great kalpa) ; height, 4 league. The heaven is 
situated 2,580,000 leagues above Jambudvlpa,^ 
and is 1,290,000 leagues broad. These numbers 
have to be doubled for the following heavens. 
(2) Brahmapurohitas, ‘Brahma-chaplains’; length 
of life, 4 great kalpa ; height, 1 league. (3) Memd- 
brahmdnas, ‘ Great Brahmas ’ ; length of life, J 
kalpa ; height, I4 league.® 

The common opinion is that there are as many stages as there 
are classes of gods. But some say that ' Brahma has no distinct 
abode ; only in the middle of the puroftffa-heaven there is a high 
storeyed tower, end this is the abode of Brahma.’ Every trance- 
heaven has a king, ministers, ond people (Beal, Catena, p. 95 ; 
cf. AAguttara, ii. 126, where Brahmakayika [life, 1 kalpa) is the 
general name of the gods of the first trance). Contrast with this 
Digha, i. 216 : the retinue of the great Brahma does not know 
• where, why, whence Brahma is.’ This text is not familiar with 
purohitas. On the other hand, according to A.K.V., the Kash- 
mirians do not distinguish the purohitas from the great Brahmas. 
It will be noted that this plural, ‘ great Brahmas,’ is strange, 
because there cannot be, and in former Buddhist mythology 
there was not, more than one Brahma. But the early texts, 
when mentioning several ‘prrenomens’ of different Brahm.is, 
probably believed to belong to different cosmoi or to different 
ages of the world, have opened the way for this now idea. On 
different classes of Brahmas, see below, § 5. 

(ii.) Second-trance heavens.— (1) Parlttabhas 
(‘Limited splendour’); length of life, 2 kalpas ; 
height, 2 leagues. These figures are doubled for 
the next five classes. (2) Apramdndbhas, ‘ Im- 

1 Mentioned in Saihyutta, i. 146, 165. The Lalitavistara 
(p. 160) draws a distinction between okdyikas and opar^adyas 
(see also p. 44). 

2 According to Kalpadruma. Feer (AMO v. 635) says 256, t.c. 
double the height of the heaven of the paranirmitavaiavartins. 

3 We give the heights and lengths of life according to the 
A.K.V. ’The first gods of the rujpa-world are J yojana in 
height; another J yojana must be added for the following 
classes, ond one must double from the parlttabhas.’ As regards 
the length of life, the Pali sources have for these three classes 
i, i, and 1 kalpa (VibhaAga, p. 424 ; Warren, p. 290). The text 
quoted in the commentarj' to Kathdvalthu, xi. 6, however, 
assigns a kalpa w the brahmakdyikas but, acconling to 
Buddhaghosa, it refers to a kappekadesa, i.e. a portion of a 
kalpa. The AbhidharmakoSa has J, 1, 11 kalpa (see Feer, 
AMO V. 635) : but its commentary, the Vydkhyd, maintains 
that kalpa must be taken to mean j kalpa, therefore i, 1, j. 
It refers to a largo kalpa ; but, according to the Kalpadruma, 
the length of life in the riipa-world extends from a small kalpa 
(di, of a large kalpa) to 16 small kalpas. 
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measurable splendour.’ (3) Abhasvaras {JbTias- 
Sara), ‘Eadiant.’* 

(iii.) Third-trance heavens.— (i) PartttaSu- 
bhas, ‘Limited beauty.’ (2) ApramanaHbhas, 
‘ Immeasurable beauty.’ (3) Subhakrtsvm (Subha- 
hinha, ■\vrqngly Subhakinna), ‘ Complete beauty’;® 
length of life, 64 kalpas, i.e. until the return of the 
destruction of the cosmos by wind (see Ages of 
THE World [Buddhist), vol. i. p. 188) ; height, 64 
leagues. 

(iv. ) Fourth-trance heavens.— ( 1) Anabhrakas 
(‘Cloudless’); 125 kalpas and leagues (not 128, 
which would be double that of the Subhakftsnas ) ; 
these numbers are doubled for the following 
classes. (2) Punyaprasavas, ‘Merit-bom’ (Tib. 
bsod-nams-skyes), or perhaps ‘Merit-begetting’ (?). 

(3) Bphatphalas ( Vehapphalas), ‘ Abundant fruit.’ ® 

(4) -(8) bear the generic name of ^uddhavasa, 

‘Pure_ abode,’ whence Suddhavasikas, &uddhdvu- 
sakayiJcas, ‘ inhabitants of the Pure abodes.’* (4) 
Avphas (Avihas), ‘Effortless’ (?).“ (6) Atapas 

(atappa—atdpya), ‘No heat,’ ‘Cool gods.’ (6) 
S^idrias (Siidassa), ‘Beautiful.’ (7) Sudariana 
(Su^ssin), ‘Well-seeing.’ (8) Akanisthas, ‘Sub- 
lime’( = ‘not youngest,’ ‘ not smallest’), also called 
(or subordinated to) Aghanisthas, ‘at the end 
(niqtha) of the compact ’ (agha), i.e. ‘ at the top or 
the end of the material world ’ ; ® length of life, 
16,000 kalpas ; height, 16,000 leagues. 

The total number of ‘ places ’ or ‘ atagea ’ In the rCpa-world, 
therefore, is seventeen, according to the Abhidharmakoia (iii. 
2) ; the Kashmirians suppress one of them (see above, p. 135>'). 
The Pali tradition of Aohidharma counts only sixteen ; it has 
neither the Anabhrakas nor the Punyaprasavas, but it adds 
the AsaihjftasaUvas (‘‘dcvas, ‘unconscious beings,' ‘gods’) as 
follows : Fourth trance.— (1) Asannasattas, (2) Vehapphalas, 
(8) Pure abodes, five in number. (In later documents, e.g. la 
Abhidhammalthasaihgraha, v. 2-0, 10, tr. Warren, Buddhism, 
p. 289, the AsailnasaUas come after the Vehapphalas ; and the 
same arrangement occurs in Northern texts, viz. Lalitavistara, 
p. 150, Bharmasafigraha, § 128 ; Beal, p. 85 (according to Dir- 
ghSgama't), which odd the Asaihjnasatlvas to the list of the 
Ko/a.p 

Lastly, certain sources place the heaven of 
Mahamahe^vara, the Great Lord, Siva, above the 
Akanisthas — a non-Buddhist idea borrowed from 

1 Zbhassara appears in several early texts, not ns the name 
of the third category of the second trance, but (1) as the general 
name of the gods of the first rank (Sapiyutta, 1. 114) above 
Brahma (of. the gods ‘of beyond' [tad\iUari\ in Aiiguttara, iii. 
287); see, e.g., Digha, i. 17; Aiiguttara, iv. 89, v, 60. During 
the period of chaos the future Buddha dwells among the 
Abhassaras (see art. Aobs or the Worud (Buddhist], vol. i. p. 
190, on the Buddhist Genesis) ; and (2) ns the general name 
of the gods of the second trance ia Aiiguttara, ii. 127 (life, 
2 kalpas). 

® General name of the gods of the third trance in Aiiguttara, 
li. 127 (lifo, 4 kalpas). la ii. 231 this expression means ‘com- 
pletely happy’; but iubha is taken to mean ‘beauty 'in A.K.F. 
265a ; Warren translates it ‘ lustrous.’ 

5 General name of the gods of the fourth trance in Aiiguttara, 
ii. 128 (life, 600 kalpas). 

4 Saihyutta, i. 26 ; ilajjhima, i. 82. A future Buddha is never 
re-born in these heavens, which are reserved lor the AnagS- 
mins, saints who obtain nirvdpa without being re-born in the 
world of men (A.E. V. 207b ; JPTS, 1905, p, 102). 

6 Tibetan mi-chc-ba, ‘not great’ (from a5r«of); Chinese, 
according to Beal, ‘ without heat,’ and, according to Eitel, ‘no 
thought.’ These gods are named inFa7jiytif<a,L35,60:Di<7fta,li.60. 

6 Lalitavistara, 44, 13 (nifthagatdS chd kanis(hcU eha) ; 
Mahdvgutpatti, § 101 ; Beal, p. 85, n. 10; Wogibara, Asangaf 
Bodhisattvabhiimi, Leipzig, 1908, p. 18, who quotes A.K.l’. 

i; ‘--'“--r youngest nor the oldest,’ is an 

. ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■■ . 69. 6, V. 60. 6). The Aianif- 

, gods, papitatara (Digha, ii. 

^). References to these gods are comparatively rare in the 
ancient texts. The Nathj^ffo uses the phrase uddhar/isolo . . . 
akani{\hagdmin, ‘mounting . . . going to the atam'({Aa.’ 

7 It should be noticed that the Vibhaiiga (p. 425) attributes 
the same length of life (500 kalpas) to the AsaitHasattas and to 
the Vehapphalas ; and Beal (p. 05), folloiving the Vibhdfd 
(Sorvastivadin), explains that the heaven of the Unconscious 
(like the world of Brahma) is inhabited by heretics. By all 
other reports, it Is similar to that of the Bphatphalas. We 
may, therefore, believe that the Asariijfiin heaven docs not 
form a sep.arate region, bhumi or pradeSa, and understand why 
the AbhidharmakoSa is not concerned with it in its nomencla- 
ture of the heavens of the rupa-world. On the Unconscious, see 
esp. Digha, 1. 23 ; Rhys Davids, Dialogues, L 41 note, U. 66; 
KalAdrntflm, iii. 11. 


Hinduism (Mahavyutpatti, § 161; Triglotte, 63; 
Rdmusat, Fo-koue-ki, p. 146).^ 

We shall now venture to make some more orlcsshj-pothetlcal 
remarks on the origin and development of this theolorical cos- 
mology. It is probable that Brahm.awas at first regarded as 
the greatest god (see Digha, i. 222, ii. 210), and his name has 
remained attached to the 7-upa-world (see, e.g.. Index s.v. ‘ Visud. 
dhimagga,’ Warren-Lanman, Buddhism in Translations, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1909, Subhakiphabrahmaloka, etc., and even 
Bupdrupabrahmaloka, material and immateriai Brahmi-world). 
Scholars have established a hierarchy of beings according to 
vijMnasthiti (position (?] of intellect) (Digha, ii. 09, cf. Aiigut- 
tara, ir. 40): (1) Brahmakdyika, (2) Abhassara, (S) Subhakitiha, 
and, according to the trance (Aiiguttara, ii. 120), ... (4) Vehap- 
phala, tor which the catalogues of ‘abodes of beings ’ (saffrd- 
vdsa) have (Aiiguttara, iv. 401), . . . Asaflflasatta. On the 
other band, Majjhima, i. 2, enumerates Proj.ipati, Brahma, 
Abhassara, Subhakinha, Vehapphaln, and Abhibhu. To get a 
scheme very near the classical (scholastic) scheme, the classes 
of Abha and Subha had to be formed in imitation of the classes 
of Brahma (pdr^adya, purohita) ; and this is what wo find in 
Majjhima, iii. 102 : Farittabha, Appaman5bha, Abhassara, 
Panttasubha, etc. The Vehapphalas of Majjhima, i 2, are kept, 
and in place of the Abhibhus are put four categories : Aviha 
. . . AkaniUha. But Digha, ii. 62, adds the fifth category, 
Sudassi (SudarSana). It is possible, therefore, to follow to a 
certain point the scholastic work which has amalgamated 
separate traditions and speculations; from an epithet like 
dbhdsvara a class of gods was made, and in the end three 
classes and three heavens were deduced from it 

8. Immaterial sphere (arupadhatu, drSpya ), — 
There are two views on the driipya. According 
to the first, Avhich keeps to the letter of the canoni- 
cal texts,® the ariipya is not part of the receptacle- 
world ; it contains only ‘spiritual’ beings, free 
from matter, disembodied intellects (vijhdna), 
consisting in thought (saiindmaya). When the 
transmigrating vijndnas are re-bom (if we may say 
so) into this category, they create the intellectual 
apparatus (ndman) for themselves, but do not 
accumulate matter (rupa), or organs of know- 
ledge (saddyatana). 

Instead of ‘ places,’ the driipya presents four 
‘aspects’ (dkdra), according to the state of the 
pure intelligences which constitute it. There are 
(1) the realm of the infinity of space (dkdiannnty 
dyatana), (2) the realm of the infinity of jntelloqt 
(vijiidnaP), (3) the realm of nothingness (akimehani- 
ydyatana), and (4) the realm of neither conscious- 
ness (or notion) nor not-consciousness (naivasam- 
jddndsamjndyatana),* according to the kind of 
meditation in which the mind finds itself absorbed 
for 20,000, 40,000, 60,000, and 80,000 ‘great 
kalpas.’ * 

The first three realms are vijndnasthitis^ (Digha, 
ii. 69; Ahguttara, iv. 40), ‘meditations on wliich 
intellect (vijiidna) dwells (sthiti ) ' — an _ intellect 
which has in this world been absorbed in one of 
the meditations, ‘ space is infinite,’ ‘ intellect is in- 
finite,’® ‘there is nothing,’ and finds itself, for 
countless centuries, in the same meditation- -and 
vijndnasthitis only, for intellect is disincaniatcd 
and without any relations to matter (riipa). Like 
the Asaiijndsattvas, ‘ Unconscious,’ the fourth 
‘realm’ is not a vijiidnasthiti, but a sattvdvusa,^ 

‘ dwelling-place of beings,’ or an dyatana, ‘ place,' 
for it does not include attachment to (or dwelling 
of intellect upon) any kind of existence, being 
established on an absolute indifference (upeksd). 

1 See also Lalitavistara, p. 4, 1. 12, 6. 12, 42. 12, 112. 3, etc. 

- This is the orthodox theory (Vibhaiiga, pp. 133, 419 ; Anma. 
vatthu, vlii. 8 ; Abhidharmakola, 111. 3, with comm. 2-4 a, 
254 a, Chandrakirti's Paiichaskandhaprakaraya). 

3 This is the ‘summit of existence’ (bhgvCigra). It w-ill oe 
seen (Waddell, Lamaism, p. 85, and art. Adibupdiia, voI. i. P- 
946, inaccurate) that the Akani^thabhavana has been plactn 
above the immaterial heavens to serve as a dwelling-place for 
Adibuddha. , , 

4 The numbers are already given in Aiiguttara, i. 267, out 
there they refer to kalpas without the epithet ‘great- 
B See Childers, Diet. p. 679 ; Dialogues, ii. 66. 

6 It is ver 3 * difficult to form an exact idea of these meditatjonB 
or concentrations (sam/ipatti), especially of the second. Is R 
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1010), p. 64. It is well known that theec ‘concentrations are 
given by Buddhist tradition ns previous to Sikl'amuni (e.g. 
Majjhima, i. 104 ; Warren, p. 235). 
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But ■we must not regard the double negation 
‘ neither consciousness . . . ’ as an absolute negation 
of consciousness ; thought (chitta) and its derivatives 
(chaitta) remain, although in a very attenuated 
state.^ In fact, if thought happened to cease in 
these immaterial existences, the result ■would be 
nirvana ; and "we loiow (Ahguttara, i. 267) that 
‘ non-converted ’ persons (pri/iagjana) may reach 
them ■without being worthy of nirvana, ■without 
being free from the danger of falling bacli again 
into hell or among the pretas. 

Several schoola maintain the existence of 'matter* in the 
‘ Immaterial World.’ This refers to a ‘ fine or attenuated form 
of matter,’ according to the Mahas(1ihg?tikas, hut such that it 
includes the flve kinds of perceptible knowledge (vijltana- 
hdyas)fi The syllable d of arupya, ‘ formlessness ’ (which is the 
vrddhi, initial emphasis, of the abstract word derived from 
iirupa, ‘formless’), is explained as a diminutive (ifadartJie). 
An argument in favour of this opinion is that the intellect 
(vijita7ia) needs a material support (aSrayd), and this support 
must be the special ‘ matter ’ called hydayamstu, ‘ heart-thmg’ 
(according to the A.K. V. the opinion of the Tamraparpij’as, i.e. 
the Buddhists of Taprohane, the Sinhalese).^ Another argument 
is that, according to the formula of ‘ dependent origination ’ 
name (intelleotufl data) and matter (rupa) proceed from 
vijnana.* 

9. Cosmic systems, chiliocosms. — It is possible 
that the most ancient Buddliist cosmology did not 
imagine anything but the ‘small universe,’ the 
chakravala properly speaking ; but, in documents 
which appear to be very archaic (agreeing, in fact, 
with what we believe we know of the teaching of 
the Buddha), the notion of the infinity of the 
world is stated — from which arises that of the 
existence of other universes (lohadhatu) or cha- 
kravdlas similar to ours;® and in the Aiiguttara 
(i. 227) Ave find great combinations of ‘thousands 
of universes,’ AA’hioh udll remain the basis of the 
‘great cosmology,’ if we may thus express it, 
namely: (1) A system of a thousand universes, 
‘small chiliocosm,’ sahassl chiilanikd lokadhatu,^ 
or saJiassadha loka {ib. v. 69) ; (2) a system of a 
million universes, a thousand ‘ small chiliocosms ’ ; 
this is the ‘ middle chiliocosm,’ dvisahassl majjhi- 
mikd lokadhdtu (‘two-thousandth middle uni- 
verse ’) ; and (3) a system of a thousand million 
universes, ‘ great chiliocosm,’ or ‘ three-thousandth 
great-thousandth universe,’ tisahassi mahdsahassi 
lokadhdtu.’’ 

1 SeeiffaffidcaffAu, ill. 12 ; Beal, Catena, p. 01 ; 0. A. F. Ehys 
Davids, Buddh. Psych, p. "ii f. ; SaihgitisnUa 0igha, ixxiU.), 
in Burnout, Lotus, p. 809 ; Ahguttara, v. 7, SIS. 

2 See Beal, Catena, pp. 92, 104 : WassUieff, Buddhismus, 1860, 
p. 237 (261). 

5 See A.K. V. (Bum. 28'>), cited in Bumouf, Lotus, p. 613 (cf. 
Walleser, PhK. Grundlage aes Slteren Buddhismus, Heidelberg, 
1904, p. 106). On the hadayavatthu, ‘ basis ’ or ‘ site,’ of the 
sensorium commune (manas), see C. A. F. Rhys Davids, op. cit. 
p. 129, note ; cf. p. 173 and index: JPTS, I8S4, p. 28 ; Vxsud- 
dhimagga, JPTS, 1891, p. 124, and Burnouf, Introduction, p. 
669 ; the rdle of the heart in the ancient Hindu philosophy is 
well known (Bohtlingk-Eoth, s.v. * Dhatu,’ p. 9346). 

t Kathdvatthu, viii. 8 ; cf. Warren, Buddhism, p. 178, 1.16, 
and see also Saxlvjutta, iii. 63. 

6 The Brahmapas admit the infinity of the world upwards and 
sideways (see Panchaviihs'abrcihmava, xviii. 6, 2, in Hopkins, 
' Gods and Saints of the Great Bnihmapn,’ Trans. Connecticut 
Acad. XV. 26, July 1909). The theori’ that the world is infinite 
across, and finite in upward and downward directions, is con- 
demned in Digha, i. 23 (Rhys Davids, Dialogues, i. 36 ; see 
Aoxos'nciBM [Buddhist], vol. i. p. 224°, note). A tradition 
which was long in being attested {Atthasdlini, § 374, quoted in 
Burnouf, Lotus, p. 844, wanting in the ‘ Chapter of the Fours’ 
of the Ahguttara, as Rhys Davids remarks, toe. cif.) states that 
four things are infinite : space, the number of universes, the 
number of living beings, and the wisdom of a Buddha. 

^Lokadhdtu, masa in Mahdvastu, L 40, 7, and Sikfdsa- 
muchchaya, p. 246; fern, in Pali, llahdvastu, ii. 300, 16, 
Karuvdpxixfdarika, p. 4, etc. The word sukhdvati, 'the 
happy’ (see Bsest, Abode of the [Bud.], vol. ii. p. 6SS6), must 
he understood as sukhdvati lokadhdtu, ‘ the happy world,’ and 
not as sukhdvati bhumi, ' the happy earth or storey.’ 

7 The Skr. forms in Jlahdvyutpatti, § 163, Bodhicharydvatd- 
rapahjikd, ad ii. 14; sdhasraS ehudiko lokadhutuh; dvisdhasro 
madhyamo . . .; trisdhasramahdsilhasro. . . . There are variants 
in Mahdvastu and elsewhere {trisdhasrd . . .). See Lefmann, 
Lalitavistara ubersetzt, Berlin, 1874, p. 208. Chiidika, chiilika 
(PiUi-Prakrit ehula, chuja, ‘ small,’ cf. Skr. kfxtlla) is traced to 
cltudd,' top,’ ‘ crest ’ (tuft left on the head after tonsure), but 
tee Saddharmapxiydarika, p. 327 (kyudrakalokadhdtti). 


The traditional meaning of the words dvisahassi, tisahassi, 
seems to he quite clear. The Ahguttara says that the dvisahassi 
=1000 sahassi, and the fija/<assi=1000 dvisahassi. Dvi and ft 
are exponents, not multipliers. We find 1000, IOOO2, 10003. 
Schmidt’s interpretation, ‘das grosse Tausend der 3000 AVelten^’ 
is wrong ; and Koppen {Buddmsmxis, ii. 33^ is also inexact, if 
we can trast the Ailpuffora and the AbhidharmakoSa. But it 
must be remembered that the universes appear grouped in 
triads in order to form the hell of ‘ intramundane darkness ’ — 
which justifies the number 3000. But in the multiplication of 
1000 by 1000 there are other differences which strike scholars : 
‘The holy words of Buddha cannot be in disagreement; how 
is it then that there are so many differences in the accounts 
found in the sutras and treatises (AbhidharmaSdstras)l For 
instance, in regard to the number of mountains calied Sumeru 
(there is a Meru is each small universe, chakravala [see above, 
p. 131]), if we rely on the Agamas (=Pali nikdya, ‘canonic 
collection ’) and the Kola, each great chiliocosm has one 
thousand million, whereas the Suvaroaprabhdsa and the 
Avataihsaka (Great ■Vehicle) say there are only ten millions. 
Then with regard to the various measurements and the contra- 
dictory statements relating to the number of the rupa-heavens,l 
how are these differences to he accountedfor? ’2 

In order to establish a sort of coherence among 
these multiplications of universes and on account 
of theories on the more or less complete destruc- 
tions of the world, the follo^wing arrangement has 
been imagined : — 

One thousand chakravdlas make a small chiliocosm, %vith 
4000 continents, 1000 Merus, and 1000 heavens of Brahma-gods 
(gods of the first trance). This small chiliocosm is surrounded 
by a mountain which separates it from the neighbouring 
small chiliocosms ; and there is by way of a roof, so to speak, 
a heaven of gods of the second trance. The middle chiliocosm 
includes 1000 heavens of this second trance, with as many small 
chiliocosms beneath them ; the walls reach up to the third 
trance ; it is covered by a heaven of the third trance. The 
great chiliocosm comprises 1000 heavens of this trance, and is 
croivned with a heaven of the fourth. 

The documents which sliow this superimposing 
do not seem to be very old (Koppen, i. 236 ; 
Edmusat, Mdlanges posthumes, p. 94 ; but Beal, p. 
103, cites the Vibhd§a£astra). The Lalitavistara 
(p. 150) certainly does not Imow it, for it informs 
us that the peat chiliocosm contains a thousand 
million (100 kotis) heavens of each kind. 

We must point out a certain number of cosmic multiplications 
which are independent of and probably previous to the chilio- 
cosmic conception; e.g. Mahdvagga, i. 6, 31 (Jdtaka, i. 63), 
ayarh dasasanassi lokadhdtu (where the reference is to 10,000 
worlds and not to lOOOio worlds) ; Digha, ii. 139, where the 
ods of ten universes {dasdsu lokadhdtusu) gather together to 
e present at the death of the Buddha. There are different 
kinds of Brahm.vgods ; in Digha, ii. 261, Mahahrahma, ‘the 
great Brahma,’ reigns over 1009 Brahma-worlds ; Majjhima, iii. 
101, distinguishes between a Sahasso brahma, ‘thousandth 
Br.ahma,’ governing a sahassi lokadhdtu (cf. Ahguttara, i. 277), 
a Doisaliosso . . . and a Dasasahasso (10,d00th • Brahma), 
governing a dasasahassi lokadhdtu (cl. Sailiyutta, i. 146). See 
Visttddhimagga, xiii. (Warren, p. 321; S. Hardy, Manual, p. 2|; 
Burnout, Lotus, p. 363) on the three ‘fields’ or ‘domains’ 
(ksetra) of a Buddha : ‘ Birth-domain (janmao) comprises 10,000 
worlds ; all tremble at different moments in the life of a Buddha 
(cf. Mahdvagga, i. 6, 31). Authority-domain (djfld) comprises a 
hundred thousand times ten millions of worlds (=100 great 
chiliocosms) ; over all extends the protecting power of the 
“formulas of protection" (the so-called parittas) given by the 
Buddha. Knowledge-domain (jndna<’) is w-ithout limit.’ ’The 
Mahdvastu mentions a buddhak^etra equal to 61 great chilio- 
cosms, and an upak^elra equal to 244 great chiliocosms (i. 121, 
cf. pp. xxxii and 471, and iii. 341). In the later literature 
‘ great chiliocosm ’ and buddhakfetra are, as a rule, synonjunous 
(cf. AhgtUtara, 1. 228). 

The chiliocosm did not satisfy the Buddliist 
imagination. The Mahdvastu (1. 122) and the 
Mahay ana sutras consider that the number of 
chiliocosms, or ‘fields of Buddha,’ is infinite in 
every direction (e.g. Lotus, xi. ; SBB xxi. 232), 
and there are quoted, by the dozen, names of 
these ‘great universes’ (e.g. Kartinapundarl/ca) ; 
and in the Avataihsaka we get a systematic ar- 
rangement of these chiliocosms. 

On whirlwinds rests the Fragrant Ocean, which carries an 
infinite munber of world-germs (lokabija [7]); from it there 
issue lotuses infinite in number — very far removed, indeed, 
from each other. From each of these lotuses is horn a universe 
(great chiliocosm), above which (separated by whirlwinds) 
tliere are three, then flve, and so on up to the twentieth tier, 
where there are 39 great chiliocosms. We are not told whether 
this development of a ‘ world-germ ’ is in the form of a tranche 
or of a fan, or whether it is to be understood as an inverted 

4 The text says arupd-heavens. This must he a mistake (see 
above, p. 136). 

- Shou-lun, tr. in Beal, Catena, p. 103. 
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pyramid (1, 3^, . . . 39-). But, on tho other hand, we leam 

that the universe in which we are, the Sahalokadhdtu,i forms 
part of the thirteenth stage, and constitutes the ‘field’ of the 
Buddha Vairochana (see art. Adiboddha, vol. i. p. fiQ"* note B), 
and that, on the same level at the same stage, in the extreme 
west, is the blessed universe of the Buddha Amitabha, the 
Stikhavati, where a kalpa of our universe is equal to a day and 
a nignt (see art. Blest, Abode or the [Buddiiistl, vol. ji. p. 
688>>).2 

Literature. — See preliminary notS 3 on p. 130 f., and p. 131», 
note 4, and works mentioned throughout the article. See also 
the tr. of the Abhidhammasaiigaha by Shive Zan Aung and 
C. A. F. Rhys Davids under the title Compendium of Philo- 
sophy (PTS, London, 1910), the tr. of Pigha, ii., by T. W. and 
C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, ii. (Oxford, 
1910). Reference must also be made to Mafijughosaha- 
savajra’s Siddhanta, i. fol. 223-248. 

L. DE LA VALLfiE POUSSIN. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Celtic). 
— We do not know the ancient Celtic ideas with 
respect to the origin of the world. According to 
Strabo (iv. iv. 4), the Druids, as well as others, 
said that the soul and the world were immortal, 
and that one day fire and water would prevail. On 
the other hand, the Celts of the Adriatic said to 
Alexander: ‘We fear only one thing, and that 
is that the sky may fall on us ’ (Strabo, vii. iii. 8). 
This belief in the fall of the sky is seen freijuently 
in the oaths of Irish epic poetiy. In a note on 
the hymn of Ultan (verse 9) mention is made of 
the two pillars of the sky. 

These confused and contradictory ideas do not 
enable us to re-construct Celtic cosmology. It 
would be dangerous, besides, to look for this 
cosmology in the Christian legends of the Irish 
Middle Ages, or in the so-called secrets of the hards 
of the Island of Britain, or in the oral traditions 
of Armorican Brittany; for the elements con- 
tained in these diflerent sources are either foreign or 
modem in origin. See also art. Celts, vol. iii. p. 298. 

Literature.— Roget de Belloguet, Ethnoginie gauloise, 
Poria, 1801-75, iii. 137 ; C. Jullian, Bistoire de la Gaule, Paria, 
1907, 1. 360, ii. 120, 176 j H. Gaidor in Zeiisehrifl fiXr celtisehe 
Philologie, 1897-1901, i. 27 f. Q, DOTTIN. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY 

(Chinese). — Chinese theories of cosmogony and 
cosmology may be said to be of comparatively 
modern aate. They profess, however, to be based 
on a system which claims an almost immemorial 
antiquity, t.e. the 8 trigrams, which are usually 
attributed to Fu-hsi (2852 B.O.), though somewhat 
contradictory accounts are given as to their ulti- 
joate origin. These figures were intended to 
repiTsSttit the stalks of the milfoil (Ptarmica 
sibirica), which were employed by diviners in close 
association with the lines which were produced on 
the shell of the tortoise, as described in art. COM- 
MUNION WITH THE Dead (Chinese), vol. iii. p. ISW 
The stalks were divided into longer and shorter 
lengths, and the order in which they were drawn 
and disposed, in varying combinations of long and 
short or ‘ strong ’ and ‘ weak ’ lines, was interpreted 
1 This expression seems to denote a great chlliooosm, but it is 
certain that its natural meaning should bo the small universe, 
tho chakravdla in which we live. Saha is an adjective ; we 
find a fern, form Sabi {Slahdvyutpatti, § 154, 21 ; Dicydvaddna, 
p. 293, 19 : Mahdvastu, ii. 379, 21 ; Lahkdvatdra, in Burnout, 
Introduction, p. 690 ; BarupdpupddrUa, p. 119 ; Wilson, ii. 
32 ; and probably Bdiataratigini, i. 172, where A. Stein reads 
mahi), and more rarely the maso. formen/io(Triglotte, { 40, and 
sahalokandtha, in Mahdvastu, ii. 385). This expression, which 
has been translated ‘enduring,’ ‘suffering,’ or ‘supporting’ 
(from root sah), is not clear. The Tibetan mi mjed or mjed (see 
J.'isohke, Tib. Diet., London, ISSl, p. 174) does not shed any light 
on the question, and the designation of Brahmi ns Sahdmpati 
(Sahdoati) remains obscure (Bumouf, Introduction, p. 694 ; 
Beal, 'Catena, p. 10 ; Eitel, Bandbook, p. 134). 

- Tho present sources are ROinusat, Milanges posthumes, p. 
90 ; Beat, Catena, p. 121. Tlie two authors differ on many 
points: e.g. Beal regards Sahd ns the name of the whole 
thirteenth stage. Between the Sahd (centre of this stage) and 
the Sukhdvati (regarded not os a chiliocosm but as a privileged 
chakravdla, with no hell, and no cosmic mountains), there are 
10 000,000,000 universes, TheoriginalsourceistheArafaiJiAai'a 

word which denotes a part ol the Chinese canon of the Great 

Vehicle (Nanjio, Catal., 1SS3, ji. 32 ff., on which see Taranatha, 
p. 63, and Wassilieff, ffn.Whismiis, esp. p. 157 1171)1.). 


in accordance with the arbitrary methods which 
prevailed from time to time, bat of which the 
details have not been handed dotvn. It may, how- 
ever, safely be assumed that the function of the 
trigrams was limited to questions of tribal or 
domestic interest, and that nothing of a tlieological 
or cosmological character was attached to thorn. 
The trigrams were arranged in 8 groups thus ; 



A new arrangement was invented by Si-peh 
(1231-1135 B.C.), during his two years’ imprison- 
ment at the hands of the ruler of the Yin dynasty, 
and it is probable that to him is also due tho 
combination of the original 8 trigrams to form the 
64 hexagrams which are the basis of the Yi-kinff, 
or Canon of Permutations, commonly known as 
the Book of Changes. 

Si-peh, afterwards canonized as W6n-wang 
(= King W6n), appended to each of the hexagrams 
an explanatory outline, giving the general sense 
supposed to he conveyed by the figure, but his son 
Tan, better known as Chow-kung (Duke of Chow), 
added an analysis, showing how each line of the 
hexagram was to be interpreted so as to contribute 
to the general conclusion which his father had 
established. The deductions of King Wfin, ■with 
the analyses of the Duke of Chow, form the text 
of the Yi-king. Throughout the 64 chapters of 
the original work there is nothing whatever of a 
cosmological character ; the compilers were entirely 
occupied with political and personal matters, en- 
deavouring to learn from the omens furnished by 
the stalks and their representative symbols the 
probable results of certain courses of conduct 
which were in contemplation. The harmless 
trifling, as it seemed to his jailers, with which 
the prisoner, Si-peh, employed his leisure, was in 
reality a means by which he was able to develop 
his revolutionary schemes without let or hindrance ; 
none but himself knew the significance attaching 
to the harmless straws with which he aniused 
himself; and when, in course of time, his liberty 
was restored, he was enabled to consummate his 
schemes with complete success. 

A new element is, however, introduced in the 
10 Appendixes to the Yi-king which bear the 
imprimatur of Confucius, though it seems probable 
that only the first and second are properly attri- 
buted to him. To Confucius it seemed inevitable 
that the thought which had been expended upon 
the hexagrams, by sages so eminent as Si-peh and 
his son, could not fau to be of permanent value, 
and that, though the political conditions which 
had first inspired their studies no longer existed, the 
lessons which they contributed might be applied 
vuth equal value to the troublous circumstances 
of his own times. Hence Confucius, in later life, 
devoted a great deal of attention to the study of 
the Yi-king, frankly acknowledging the difficulty 
he e.\perienced in the interpretation of its cryptic 
phraseology, and in adapting its lessons to his oivn 
enlarged conception of the scope of the work. 
Later commentators, building upon the theory 
that the three lines of the early tngr.'ims represent 
the three powers — Heaven, Earth, and Man — 
attempt to transfer the lessons of the figure.s from 
the smaller stage of human affairs to the larger 
tiieatre of universal Nature. In the Appendixes, 
therefore, we discover, in an ever-asccnaing sc.'ile, 
the appIic.ation of the hexagrams to the constitution 
and course of Nature, tlie later chapters fumisliing 
some of the material out of which Cliu-hsi (C1iucih.s, 
A.D. I I30-I200) developed his scheme of cosmogony 
and cosmology, which now represents modern 
Chinese philosophic thought on the subject. 

A word of e.\'planation may here he necessary in 
order to show the mechanism of the developed 
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system of the Yi-king. Each trigram hears a dis- 
tmctive name, as ■well as a local habitation^ or 
direction, together with a natural affinity, quality, 
etc. Thus the 6th group, as arranged by Si-pen, 
originally the first group according to the earlier 
system, consisting of 3 unbroken or ‘ strong ’ Imes, 
is denominated k'ien, which means ‘untiring,’ 
‘strength,’ etc., and represents Heaven, a sovereign, 
a father, etc. Its locality or direction is noi'th- 
west ; its affinity, ether ; its quality, humidity, etc. 

The hexagrams are formed by the combination 
of 2 trigrams, and also have distinctive names. 
Each line bears a certain relation to the other 
lines ; thus the first or bottom line in the lower 
trigram is related to the first line of the upjper 
trigram, i.e. to the 4th line of the hexagram. The 
position of the various lines is a most important 
consideration — sometimes a ‘ strong ’ line is found 
in a ‘ weak ’ place, and vice versa. 

An illustration from Legge’s Yi-king {SBE, xvi. 
71) may serve to indicate the method of inter- 
pretation. The 7th hexa gram, known as sze, is 

written thus ; consisting of the 2 tri- 

grams k'dn ' ■ representing water, and kw'un 

representing earth, suggesting, by the 
combination, waters collected on the earth, or, in 
the language of the diviner, multitudes of people 
mustering for purposes of defence or attack. The 
‘ strong ’ or undi'vided line occupies the most im- 
portant place in the inner or lower trigram, i.e. 
the middle, second only to the middle place in the 
outer, or upper, trigram, which is the paramount 
position in the whole figure. The ‘strong’ line, 
therefore, occupying a secondary position, must 
stand for the leader of the host ; were he to occupy 
the highest position, i.e. the 5th line from the 
bottom— the middle line of the upper trigram — he 
would represent the sovereign. These, of course, 
are perfectly arbitrary preconceptions. 

The Duke of Ohow thus interprets the figure : * The first 
line (reckoning from below), divided, shows the host going 
forth according to the rules (for such a movement). If these 
(rules) be not good, there will be evil.' Legge adds : ' The line 
is divided, a weak line in a strong place, not correct ; this 
justifies the caution which follows.’ 

* The second line, undivided, shows (the leader) in the midst 
of the hosts. There will be good fortune and no error. The 
king has thrice conveyed to him his charge.' 

‘ The third line, divided, shows how the hosts may possibly 
have many commanders ; (in such a case) there will be evil.’ 
Legge explains : ' The third place is odd, and should be occupied 
by a strong line, instead of which we have a weak line in it. 
But it is at the tojj of the lower trigram, and its subject should 
be in office or activity. There is suggested the idea that its 
subject has vaulted over the second line, and wishes to share 
in the command and honour of him who has been appointed to 
be commander-in-chief. The lesson of the previous lino Is made 
of none effect. We have a divided authority in the expedition. 
The result can only be evil.’ 

’ The fourth line, divided, shows the hosts in retreat : there 
is no error.’ Legge comments thus : ‘ The line is also weak, 
and victory cannot be expected ; but in the fourth place a weak 
line is in its correct position, and its subject will do what is 
right in his circumstances. He will retreat, and a retreat is for 
him the part of wisdom.’ 

'The fifth line, divided, shows birds in the fields, which it is 
advantageous to seize (and destroy). There will be no error. 
If the oldest son lead the host, and younger men bo (also) in 
command, however firm and correct he may be, there will be 
evil.’ Legge inte^rets the Duke’s findings thus ; ’ We have an 
intimation [in this passage] . . . that only defensive war, or 
war waged by the rightful authority to put down rebellion and 
lawlessness, is right. “The birds in the fields ’’ are emblematic 
of plunderers and invaders, whom it will be well to destroy. 
Tile fifth line symbolizes the chief authority, but here he is 
weak or humble, and has riven all power and authority to 
execute judgment into the hands of the commander-in-chief, 
who is the oldest son ; and in the subject of line 3 we hare an 
example of the younger men who would cause evil if allowed to 
share his power.’ 

‘The topmost line, divided, shows the great ruler delivering 
his charges (to the men who have distinguished themselves), 
appointing some to be rulers of States, and others to be chiefs 
of clans. But small men should not be employed (in such 
positions).’ Legge thus comments: 'The action of the hexa- 
gram has been gone through. The expedition has been con- 
oucted to a successful end. The enemy has been subdued. 


His territories are at the disposal of the conqueror. The 
commander-in-ohief has done his part well. His sovereign, 
“the great ruler,” comes upon the scene, and rewards the 
officers who have been conspicuous by their bravery and skill, 
conferring on them rank and lands. But he is warned to have 
respect in doing so to their moral character. Small men, of 
ordinary or less than ordinary character, may be rewarded 
with riches and certain honours ; but land and the welfare of 
its population should not be given into the hands of any who 
are not equal to the responsibility of such a trust.’ 

To turn now to the main deduction of Eing 
WSn, of which the above is the detailed explana- 
tion. We find the lessons of the hexagram thus 
expressed : ‘ Sze indicates how (in the age which 
it supposes), with firmness and correctness and 
(a leader of) age and experience, there will he no 
error.’ 

It will he observed, from this example, how the 
character of the lines (whether divided or un- 
divided), their place in the hexagram (whether 
odd or even, e.g. 1, 3, 6; or 2, 4, 6), and their 
mutual relation to each other (2 corresponding to 
6, etc. ) are aU of great importance in the exposition 
of the lessons they are supposed to convey. The 
mutual relation of the 2 trigi-ams in each hexagram 
is also a matter of importance. 

This specimen ■will serve to show how little there 
is of any cosmological element in the original 
Book of Changes, and how far the modem com- 
mentators have wandered from the intention of 
the compiler and his earliest expositor ; in fact, it 
was only by an arbitrary forcing of the primitive 
modes or divination, and the introduction of entirely 
new ideas in the Appendixes, that Chucius suc- 
ceeded in building up the system which is attri- 
buted to him, and which has only the slightest 
affinity with the diagrams of King W5n. A rough 
parallel might be established between the diagrams 
and our modern playing cards, in which the calendar 
may be said to be represented, though with no 
cosmological intention, the 4 suits representing the 
4 seasons ; the 13 cards in each suit = the 13 
sidereal months ; the 62 cards = the 62 weeks of 
the year ; the 364 pips (including the value of the 
‘coat’ cards) = the days of the year, etc. ; and, as 
the cards are now employed by pretended ‘ fortune- 
tellers ’ as a key to the secrets of human existence, 
so the hexagrams of King W6n came to be applied, 
in course of time, to issues much larger than were 
ever contemplated by their inventor. 

The chief exponent of the modem system was 
Chucius, whose name is pre-eminent amongst the 
philosophers of the Sung school of the 11th and 
12th centuries in China. Confucius and Mencius 
were practical philosophers, but Chucius was not 
content to accept the fact of Heaven and Earth, 
which had been sufficient for the great teachers 
who preceded him ; he endeavoured to establish a 
systematic theory of the origin of all things, find- 
ing in the Yi-king, as he supposed, a groundwork 
for his researches. He was further aided in his 
speculations by Taoistic and Buddhistic sugges- 
tions, as well as by other philosophic concepts 
which may well have reached China by that time, 
and which to an ardent and omnivorous student 
would prove attractive. It is not unlikely that he 
was familiar with Persian and early Christian ideas 
propagated by the Nestorian teachers in the cen- 
turies preceding him. 

It is very important to bear in mind that the 
earliest conception of the Chinese regarding the 
universe was a theological one, while the later 
system of Chucius is philosophical ; and it is owing 
to this fact that Chucius found himself involved in 
frequent difficulties in the endeavour to harmonize 
the two._ The_ ancient or theological concept takes 
its starting-point from Shang-ti, or Heaven ; the 
Taoistic or pliilosophic theory goes no further back 
than the ‘ (ireat Extreme ’ ; but Chucius, though 
professedly no theologian, appears imable to elimin- 
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ate from his system some traces of the ancient 
conviction that behind all phenomena there is a 
power, variously described as Heaven, the ‘Con- 
troller,’ the ‘Great Pramer’ (or ‘Potter’), etc., 
while he shrank from any suggestion of anthropo- 
morphism, and disclaimed the view that that 
power actively interfered in the affairs of men. 

As a matter of fact, the theories of Chncius are 
not intended to account for ultimate beginnings ; 
his conception of the present world is that it is but 
one of a long series of similar e.vistences which 
have flourished in turn, and have been corrupted, 
each disappearing eventually from view and giving 
plane to a new u'orld. He makes no attempt to 
e.vplain how the primal element came into being, 
but finds his starting-point in the theory of the 
existence of a Natural Law which he denominates 
Li (pronounced Let), and a vital essence which he 
calls K' i (pronounced Cfiee). He does not inquire 
wherein this Law resides, or where this vital 
‘breath’ is derived from. The theologian may 
contend for the recognition of a Divine creator or 
framer, but Chucius, though he does not traverse 
the argument, declines to discuss the subject. In 
inquiring, therefore, into the evolution of this 
present world, he_ finds its material basis in Ki 
(vapour, breath, air, etc.), and its active principle 
in Li — both eternal in their nature, as existing 
before the clock of time began to strike, yet 
admitting of a priority of order in the case of Li. 
The alternate action and inaction of Li, in the 
sphere of K'i, produced the positive and negative 
forms, Yang and Yin, variously represented as 
Light and Darkness, Heaven and Earth, Male and 
Female, etc., whose vicissitudes constitute the 
Tao, or Course of Nature, as reflected in the 4 
seasons, the alternations of day and night, etc. 
The Fang and Yin contain the ‘ Five elements ’ in 
embryo, viz. metal, wood, water, fire, and earth, 
of which water and fire are regarded as the simplest 
forms. Each element possesses a Yang and a Yin 
quality, and all are pervaded by Li. As a result 
of the interaction of these two ‘ forms ’ — the Yang 
and the Yin, which are in constant motion — a 
certain amount of ‘sediment’ is precipitated to 
the centre of the whirling mass and becomes 
Earth, whilst the more subtle excreta are flung 
upwards to the outer ring of the circle, and become 
Heaven. Earth remains motionless in the centre, 
whilst the Heavens revolve continually, as the 
movements of the heavenly bodies senm to show. 

The myriad creatures were produced by the ; 
spontaneous coagulation of the finer essences of 
the five elements in the Yang-Yin, forming a her- 1 
maphroditic being or pair, which in course of time 
separated and gave birth to the male and female 
species which now constitute the human race. 

It will be seen at a glance how far removed 
these theories are from the system of divination 
attributed to King Wfin, and it seems inemtable 
that they represent an interpretation of that 
system entirely alien to the purpose which inspired 
its first exponents. From Chucius’ own words, we 
are led to conclude that the study of the Ft had 
made little progress during the centuries which 
had elapsed from the days of Confucius until his 
own time. It seems probable that the later Ap- 
pendixes, popularly ascribed to the great ‘Master’ 
Iiimself, belong to a period long posterior, and 
they seem to reflect opinions which began to be 
current only in Chucius’ days. PhUosophers such os 
Shao-ynng (A.D. 1011-1077), of whom Chncius says, 
‘From the time of Confucius no one understood 
this (t.c. the relation between the Great Extreme, 
the 8 diagrams, etc.) until Shao explained it,’ and 
Chow Tun-i (a.d. 1017-1073), to wliom is attri- 
buted the circular diagram of the Great Extreme, 
apparently made use of the Fi as a vehicle of 


Taoistic ideas, and applied to the ‘strong’ and 
‘ weak ’ lines of King \V6n the system of Yang 
and Yin, udiich nowhere appears in the text of the 
Yi, but which is suggested by the words of Lao-tze 
in the Tao-Te-King) : 

‘Tao prefaced unity ; unity produced duality ; dualitj- pro- 
duced trinity ; and trinity produced the inmim’er.ablo objects • 
the innumerable objects, carrying the feminine or shadow 
principle on the one side, and the masculine or sunlight 
pnnciple on the other, created a just harmony by their respect- 
ive clashes of primitive impulse or ether ’ (Parker’s tr.). 

It may be assumed, therefore, that the Chinese 
cosmogony is of comparatively recent origin, and 
that the ancients were content to accept the fact 
of the universe without abstruse theorizing os to 
its orimn and_ method. The Sung philosophers 
adopted the trilinear figures of the Ft, but devised 
a new diagram of what they called the ‘Great 
Extreme,’ viz. _a circle intended to represent tlie 
ultimate principle Li, which, in their system, 
indicates the limit of philosophical discussion. This 
circle was subdivided thus ; 



to illustrate the interaction and constant gyrations 
of the Yang and Yin, i.e. the primal essence, or 
JT'i in its 2 forms, the motive power in which is 
Li. Another circle represents the K'i as divided 
into its constituent elements, i.e. the five active 
principles — water, fire, wood, metal, and earth. 
Sometimes the four seasons are represented. 

From these we may learn that, according to 
Chucius, the world came into existence as a result 
of the operation of Li, or ‘ Natural Law,’ setting 
in motion the K'i, or ‘vital essence,’ which, by the 
interaction of its two forms, Yang and Yin, con- 
taining the 6 elements, threw off, in its perpetual 
revolutions, the excreta which coagulated respect- 
ivelv into Heaven, on the outward edge, and Earth, 
in tne centre ; and that the vicissitudes of Yang 
and Yin account for the regular succession of day 
and niglit, the alternate waxing and waning of the 
same being the cause of the four seasons ; and 
that, when the great cyoloj calculated as occupying 
a lailpa, or 129,600 years, is accomplished through 
the exhaustion of the Yang element in man, ns 
exhibited by moral declension and universal cor- 
ruption, the whole system is resolved into its 
constituent elements, and a new heaven and earth 
are called into being. 

Man's place in Nature. — As to the place which 
man occupies in this system, since man is com- 
pounded of the five elements constituting the K'i, or 
vital essence, in which the Li operates, he is 
described as a microcosm — a world in miniature— 
from which it follows that every man has within 
him a ‘spark of the Divine.’ In some men the 
Yang predominates; in others the Fin. Of the 
former are the Sages, the great men of past and 
present times ; the latter are represented by the 
‘mean’ men, the dull, the criminal, etc. As in 
the case of Nature, so man has his seasons of 
summer, etc., and his days and nights, and, like 
the world, comes to an end by the exhaustion or 
the K'i, or vital breath. His CToat business, there- 
fore, is to frame and fashion his life so as to live 
in conformity with the Tao, or observed order ot 
the universe. ‘ No contrariety | must be his niottm 
By so doing he may attain in time the proud 
distinction of being an associate of Heaven and 
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Earth. As to his future, neither Lao-tze, Con- 
fueins, nor Chucius has anything to say ; probably, 
from the philosophical point of view, death to 
them, though they would not discuss it, meant a 
return to the orimnal chaos, like the universe at 
the end of its cycle of existence ; or, to express it 
in the polite hut equivocal phrase of ancient and 
modem days, a ‘return to Heaven.’ 

The philosophic idea was, however, too lofty 
and illusive for common acceptance, and, during 
the Sung dynasty, the tradition of a 'first man’ 
was evolved, ascribing the ancestry of the human 
race to a certain P'an-ku, of whom it is stated in 
the Ln-she (Mayers’ tr.) : 

‘ When the gre.it first principle had given birth to the two 
primary forms, and these had produced the four secondary 
figures, the latter underwent transformations and evolutions, 
whence the natural objects depending from their respective 
infiuenoes came abundantly into being. The first who came 
forth to rule the world was named P'an-hi, and he was also 
called the “Undeveloped and Unenlightened " (t.e. the Embryo).’ 

This idea is now almost universally accepted by 
the mass of the unlearned in China, and by not a 
few of the scnolarly class, being, as it were, a sort 
of concretion of ihe indefinite theories of the 
Chucian philosopheiis as to the origin of man. 

The place occupied b-tj spiritual beings. — Though 
Confucius and Chucius (16 centuries later) were 
unwilling to enter into the question of spiritual 
existences, and though the latter expressly declared 
the difficulties involved in such a theory, the fact 
that the earliest records refer so frequently to the 
existence of spirits made it necessary that a place 
should be found for them in the Chinese philosophy, 
and, accordingly, the Kuci-shen, or spirits, were 
adopted as representing, so to speak, m personal 
form, the activities at work in the changing 
phenomena of Nature; hut the ancient doctrine 
that the spirits are the ministers of God, carrying 
out His behests, on the analogy of the officers of 
State fulfilling the decrees of the sovereign, sur- 
vives, in a somewhat debased form, in the popular 
opinion which invests the earth and air with a 
numberless host of good and evil spirits or 
demons. 

The place of God. — In the earliest days of which 
we possess any record, Shang-ti, or God, appears 
to have occupied a chief place in the mind of 
China’s rulers, but at the beginning of the Chow 
dynasty (12th cent. B.C. ) we find the terms ‘ Heaven’ 
and ‘ Earth’ coming into prominence, representing 
the operations of God in Nature and Providence, 
and, as a consequence, Shang-ti is removed to a 
greater distance than that intimate relation in 
which he seems to have stood vis-A-vis his votaries 
in the earlier days. Later developments contri- 
buted towards the increasing of this distance, and 
the attitude of Confucius towards metaphysical 
and transcendental questions tended to widen the 
chasm. Chucius appears to have relegated God to 
a position of infinite remoteness and unknowable- 
ness, though he did not deny the possibility of 
there being an ultimate ruling power, of whose 
existence individual students must satisfy them- 
selves ; and he refers to the ‘ Great Pramer,’ the 
‘Root’ of the Great Extreme,’ the ‘Heavenly 
decree which set in motion the primal elements,’ 
etc. His conviction seems to be that God, or the 
‘Infinite,’ invested the ICi, or vital essence, with 
His own Li, or Law, and then allowed the creation 
to develop itself spontaneously. He Himself taking 
no further active share in the aflairs of Nature or 
of human life. Such a contention, _ indeed, was 
directly contrary to the earlier beliefs, and_ led 
Chucius, unudllingly, into conflict with the received 
opinions. He, however, steadily refused to discuss 
the matter, and insisted that every man should be 
‘ fully persuaded in his oivn mind ’ and make his 
oun investigations. Here again the agnosticism 


of Chucius was unable to overcome the immemorial 
persuasion of- his fellow-countrymen, that the 
‘ Supreme Ruler ’ interferes actively in the affairs 
of the nation, and sends forth His agents, includ- 
ing spirits and sages, to fulfil His behests. ‘ Hence 
it happens that Shang-ti is still worshipped officially 
hy the Emperors of China, and Heaven is invoked 
by the mass of the people, whilst the spirits are 
solicited to exert their influence on behalf of 
their petitioners. The theological concept has 
thus survived the philosophical, and, by a strange 
inconsistency, the materialism of Confucius and 
Chucius, as represented by the modern Chinese 
literate, is exhibited in a country which, above aU 
others, is remarkable for its active and almost 
frenzied addiction to the propitiation of spirits and 
demons. 

LiTERATtiRE.— J. Legrgre, ‘ Yi-king,' in SEE, vol. xri. [1882] ; 
T, M*Clatchie, tr. of the works of the philosopher Ohoo- 
foo-tze in The Chinese RepositoiT/, xviii. [Shanghai, 1874] ; ct, 
also the literature appended to art. Confucius. 

W. Gilbert Walshe. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Chris- 
tian). — I. Early. — The early Christians were not 
seriously perplexed by questions of cosmogony. 
They had come into a heritage, whereby they 
had grown up into the current Palestinian- Jewish 
ideas of the origin and constitution of the world. 
Moreover, they looked out upon the world and the 
whole realm of Nature from the purely religious 
standpoint. ‘ In the beginning God ’ (Gn 1^) was 
the primary article of their faith. It was Jahweh, 
the God of Israel, who had ‘ measured the waters in 
the hollow of his hand, and meted out heaven with 
the span, and comprehended the dust of the earth 
in a measure, and weighed the mountains in 
scales, and the hills in a balance. ... It is he 
that sitteth upon the circle of the earth . . . that 
stretoheth out the heavens as a curtain, and 
spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in. ... I 
am JaWeh, and there is none else. ... I form 
the light, and create darlcness : I make peace, and 
create evil. I, Jahweh, do all these things’ (Is 
4012 - 2 = 45'"’). Psalms 8 and 104 express the same 
idea of the sole, beneficent creatorship of God, and 
in Psalms 33 and 148 creation by the spoken word 
is confidently expressed. The Book of Job is like- 
wise pervaded by this belief, and the same is true 
of Pr 8-'®k These seem to have been the primary 
sources from which the early Christians drew their 
conception of the material cosmos and God’s rela- 
tion to it. This simple religious view found free 
expression in their prayers : ‘ 0 Lord, thou that 
didst make the heaven and the earth and the sea, 
and all that in them is ’ (Ac 4-^). _ And Jesus had 
expressed His faith in the same direct and simple 
way. To Him God was ‘Lord of heaven and 
earth’ (Mt 11“), who ‘ maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and the unjust’ (Mt 5“). His heavenly Fatlier also 
feeds the birds of the heavens, and clothes the 
grass of the fields (Mt 6-®®'*). The disciples, like 
their Master, were absorbed in the thought of the 
loving care of God, and His gracious provision for 
all His creatures. ‘In him,’ says St. Paul, ‘we 
live, and move, and have our being’ (Ac 17^). 

But the profound and endming impression which 
Jesus made upon His followers soon constrained 
them to associate Him with the Father in the 
work of creation. It was He who had brought 
redemption from sin, and given them a glad new 
sense of sonship with God. But Lordship in the 
spiritual world must and did ultimately involve 
equal Lordship in the material world and in the 
whole realm of the Dmne activity. This idea was 
early expressed by St. Paul, who says : ‘ To ns 
there is one God, the Father, of whom are all 
things, and we unto him ; and one Lord, Jesus 
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Christ, through whom are all things, and we 
through him ’ (1 Co 8®) ; ‘ for in him [the Son] were 
all things created . . . things visible and things 
invisible . . . and he is before all things, and in 
him all things consist’ (Col cf. He 1”'). ‘By 
faith we understand,’ says the author of the Ep. to 
the Hebrews, ‘ that the worlds liave been framed by 
the word (pi^juan) of God ’ {He 11^). ‘ In the begin- 
ning was the Logos,’ says St. John, ‘and the 
Logos was with God, and the Logos was God . . . 
all things were made by bim ’ (Jn ; cf. Rev 4'*). 
The specific use of the word Logos by the Fourth 
Evangelist completed and confirmed a development 
which had been in progress for several decades, by 
M'hich Jesus as the Son was definitely classed with 
God the Father, and associated with Him in the 
creation and government of both the visible and 
the invisible world. It also tended to reconcile 
and adjust the Christian faith to the late Jewish 
development of the concept ‘ irisdom ’ (Pr 8, Sir 24, 
Wis 8, and the like) and the current Hellenistic 
idea of the Logos (Book of Wisdom, Philo Judteus, 
and the like). Christian cosmology henceforth 
was definitely related to the Person of Christ. 

But the tragic fate which overtook Jesus, and 
Hib o^vn utterances concerning the machinations 
of the ‘ prince of this world,’ together ^vitli His 
teachings regarding His ‘ return,’ and the ‘ day of 
judgment,’ and the ‘last things,’ made a deep and 
solemn impression upon His disciples. Everything 
seemed to constrain them to believe in the presence 
of an opposing Satanic power in the universe (Ac 5, 
8, 13 ; Rev 2“ and oft. ). St. Paul speaks of the 
‘ lawless one ’ . . . whose ‘ coming is according to 
the working of Satan ’ (2 Th 2®'-) ; he declares that 
the ‘whole creation ^oaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now ’ (Ro 8^), and that ‘ our 
wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against 
the principalities, against the powers, against the 
world-rulers of this darkness, against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places ’ (Eph 
6*“). The Book of Revelation attempts to describe 
this great Avorld-drama, this duel between good 
and evil, and the final triumph of the ‘ Lamb that 
hath been slain.’ In this more or less incoherent 
and dualistic view of things, we have the out- 
cropping of Babylonian and Persian ideas, which 
for several generations had been occupying a large 
place in JeAvish thought (see Tes(. Twelve Patri- 
archs, Bk. of Jubilees, Bk. of Enoch, Assump. of 
Moses ; cf. Mt 4'^- 12=«- 13®®, Jn 8“ 12«, Ac 13'", 
2 Co 11®, Eph 2= 6'», Ja 4% 1 P 5®, He 2'‘, 1 Jn 3®, 
and oft.). Christian cosmology, accordingly, be- 
comes profoundly afiected by the resurgence of 
Bab.-Pers.-JeAvisn ideas, and takes on a dualistic 
cast. 

The lapse into ‘ sins of the flesh ’ on the part of 
professing Christians, as Avell as the appalling 
moral corruption of environing paganism, gradually 
led to the conviction that sin has its primal seat in 
‘ the flesh.’ Here, a^ain, Ave have the outeropping 
of ideas already rite in current Judaism and 
paganism. St. Paul’s teaching Avas more or less 
infected by the half-assumption of the physical 
basis of sin, and be exhibits a distinct tendency 
toAvard asceticism (Gal 5'®*, 1 Co fl"'- Ro 
The Avhole trend of thought Avithin the Christian 
Church gradually became reactionary and ascetic. 
Some began to AA’ithdraAV from marital and social 
relations and to ‘ flee from the Avorld.’ Asceticism 
entered as a constituent element into Christian 
ethics, and soon coloured the Avhole view of things, 
f^iving its character to contemporary cosmology. 
If eA'il is inherent in matter, or, rather, if matter 
is inherently evil, the q^uestion of the creation and 
goA-ernment of the AA'orld by an all-Avise and bene- 
ficent God becomes seriously complicated. The 
Christians Avere, as a rule, inclined to emphasu* 


the Genesis story of the ‘ Creation ’ and ‘ Fall,’ and 
thereby to shield God from complicity in the intro- 
duction of evil into the unii'erse. But there Avero 
other and diverse accounts of the origin of the 
cosmos and the entrance of eA'il into it. 

The Gnostics Avere not only the ‘ first Christian 
theologians,’ but the first cosmogonists and cos- 
mologists. Indeed, their primaiy concern Avas to 
discover and deimlop a theory of the cosmos Avhich 
should shield the Supreme Being from all com- 
plicity in, or responsibility for, its creation, Avhich 
seemed to them to involve also the production of 
evil. They, accordingly, assumed that the ma- 
terial cosmos arose through the more or less blind 
and perverse activity of the Demiurge, Avho AA-as far 
removed from the Supreme God and the heavenly 
Pleroma, Although man was created by tlie Demi- 
urge, he yet received, through ‘Sophia,’ sparks 
from the DiA'ine nature, and is struggling to get 
free from his material bondage. Ascetic discipline 
is, accordingly, one of the means by Avliicli the 
Gnostic is to overcome ‘ sin in the flesh,’ and secure 
I salvation. Another means is the rational revela- 
tion Avhich the Logos made to the world AA’hen He 
became manifest in ths Christ. The ‘prince of 
this AA’orld’ must be overthrown by the Supreme 
God, who has sent His Son to rescue men from 
their bondage to evil (=t\)j). In aU these Gnostic 
[ vieAA’s Ave have but the exaggeration or perversion 
of ideas that Avere then present in current Christian 
thought, and Avbich had come as a heritage from 
Judaism and euAuroning paganism. In other 
Avords, Gnosticism (g.u.) Avas nut an aberrant form 
of the Christian faith, and its crude and fantastic 
cosmologies Avere, after all, only abortive elibrts to 
solve the riddle of the universe in a suppceedly 
Christian fashion. The cosmic vieivs of the Gnostics 
persisted in modified forms in Neo-Platonism (g.v.) 
and in Manichceism (g'.u.). 

The Apologists, contemporaries of the Gnostics, 
fell back, as a rule, upon the simple * Creation ' 
and ‘ Fall ’ stories of Genesis, and thereby escaped 
the Avorst excesses. They also made ample use of 
the Platonic-Stoic-Philonian Logos idea, and em- 
phasized the mediatorship of the Logos in the 
AA'ork of creation. They AV'ere likeAA’ise surcharged 
Avith a belief in demons and opposing Satanic 
poAvers, but they looked forAvard to the destruction 
of the material cosmos and the overthroAv of all 
hostile forces. Justin Martyr and Athenagoras 
speak of God as having fashioned the Avorld out of 
formless material (Vhi)), but Theopbihis declares 
that God ereated all things ex nihilo (i^ ois Surwy). 
Each based his assumption upon Gn I"- 2“' (Justin, 
Apol. i. 10, 20, 69, 07 ; Athenag. Apol. for Christ. 
15 ; TheophilnSj Autol. i. 6, 7, 10, ii. 4, 6, 10_; cf. 
Tatian, Addr. to GreeJes, 6 and 12; Aristides, 
Apol. 1 and 4). The Apologists, as a rule, thought 
of evil as inherent in matter, and accordingly Avere 
inclined toAvards asceticism ; but they preserved, to 
a degree, the simpler religious aucav of Apostolic 
times, Avhich they derived mainly from the OT. 

Irenseus and Tertullian, Clem. Alex., Origen, 
and Hippolytus reject the Gnostic theory of the 
creation of the Avorid by the Demiurge, and 
emphasize the function or the Logos-Son in the 
Avhole realm of the DiAune activity. _ The NT 
Avritings are noAV quoted as authoritative Scrip- 
ture, but the OT is also heaidly draivn upon to 
explain God’s relation to the cosmos.^ But, ns avm 
to be expected, these men AA-ere ‘children of_ their 
OAA’n times,’ although seeking to pass on a heritage. 
Some of the earlier crudities Avere retained, espe- 
cially the belief in evil as somehoAv inherent in 
material things. With some slight aberrations, 
the Church Fathers of the 3rd cent. Avere true to 
the nnformulated cosmology of the OT and NT, 
coloured by the speculations of the Apologists 
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(Iren. c. H(Br. i. iii. 6, x. 1 f., xxii. 1, ii. x. and xi., 

V. xrdii. ; Tert. adv, Herm. 29-34 and 45, adv. 
Prax. 19, adv. Marc. i. 15 and 16; Clem. Alex. 
Str. vi. 16 ; Origen, de PHn., Prmf., i. ii., n. i. iii. 
ix.. III. V., c. Cels. vi. 49-61, Com. in Joh. i. 17 and 
22 ; Hippol. Phil. i. If., c. Noel. 9-14 ; cf. Amob. 
adv. Gent. ii. 58 ; Lactant. Div. Inst. ii. 10, vii. 5 ; 
Symh. Apostol.). 

The Nicene Fathers make no distinct advance 
upon the cosmology of their predecessors. Athan- 
asius refutes the heathen views of the origin and 
constitution of the universe (c. Gent. 6, 7, 29, 
35-40), and emphasizes the co-operation of the Son 
in the work of creation (c. Arianos, i. 22, 29, ii. 21). 
Eusebius, in his Prcep. Evang., describes the cos- 
mologies of the Phoenicians, Egyptians, and Greeks 
(i. 6-11), and later expands the Creation-story of 
the Hebrews,- q^uoting, in confirmation of his oum 
views, from Philo, Origen, Dionysius Alex., Maxi- 
mus, Plato, and others (vii. 10-22, viii. 13 f., xi. 
29-38, xiv. 23). Plato he assumes to have derived 
his knowledge of the creation and constitution of 
the universe from Moses. Eusebius then sets 
forth the teaching of the Stoics and Neo-Platonists 
by extended q^uotations, testing alu-ays by the 
Genesis story. The standard exposition of Gn 1 
and 2 meets us in Basil’s Hexaemeron. But the 
treatment here is homiletical and fervently re- 
ligious. In this we are reminded of the early 
Christian mew of things (NT ; Clem. Eom. 20 and 
33 ; Herm. Past. Vis. i. 3, 4, iii. 4, 1 ; Didache, 3 
and 10). 

Augustine has only incidental allusions to cos- 
mology, but is chiefly interested in defending the 
Creator from complicity in the origin of evil. This 
he does by assuming that sin has its principal 
seat in the will. Eebellion against God on the 
part of both angels and men was the beginning of 
sin and the cause of ‘all our woes, with loss of 
Eden’ (Conf. vii. 5-7, 9, 15-20, xii. 7, 8, 12, 15-29, de 
Civ. Dei, xi. 4, 6-23, xii. 10-15). The eschatological 
element, which was so prominent in Apostolic 
times, has practically disappeared in Augustine. 
It began to wane at the opening of the 2nd cent., 
and diminished as the Church became established 
in the Empire and set about to conquer the world. 
In other respects the cosmological elements remain 
in about the same proportions. 

The picture which tiie early Christians made for 
themselves of the cosmos and its related parts is 
not easily portrayed. The earth is, of course, 
central in their universe, and is surrounded and 
sustained from beneath by the chaotic watery 
abyss. Above is the firmament, which supporte 
the heavens as a fixed vault, furnishing a path for 
the sun and all the planets. Beyond and above 
the firmament are the fixed stars, and all the hosts 
of heav'en. The waters above the firmament are 
separated by it from the waters beneath, and senm 
as a fountain to refresh the earth with timely 
showers. Sheol, or Hades, was placed beneath the 
earth, and served ns the prison-house, or waiting- 
place, for departed spirits. The cosmos ns a whole 
was conceived as having been created for the sake 
of man and the heavenly intelligences, and as ruled 
over in wisdom and righteousness. It reveals the 
glory of God, and interprets His majesty and 
eternal Divinity. 

Literature. — E. W. MBUer, GcscTi. der Kosmol. in dcrgriech. 
Kirche, Halle, 1S60; R. B. Kubel, ‘Zur ethisohen Lehre vom 
Kosmos und Askese,* in Neue Kirchl. Zeitschr. i. (1890)1001.; 
E. Zeller, Philos, der Gr.s, Leipzig, 1892 f., iii. ; A. Harnack, 
Hist, of Dogma, Engr. tr. 1894-99, ii. 202 f.,247f. ; F. Katten- 
busch, Das apostol. Sl/mb., I.,eipzig, 1900, ii. 515 522 f., etc. ; 

C. R. Beazley, Davm of Hod. Geog., London, 1897, 1. 273 f. ; 
HDD, art. ‘ Cosmogony PHE^, artt. • Schopfung ’ and ‘Welt’ ; 
Vacant, Diet, de Thiol. Cath., Paris, 1905, art. ‘ Criation.’ 

E. K. Mitchell. 

2 . Medimval and modem. — In the period from 
the fall of the Roman Empire to the 10th cent. 


there was little thought upon these subjects. The 
leaders of the Church were content to follow the 
teachings of the Fathers, and Augustine’s inter- 
pretation of the formation of the world was accepted 
without question. The first one to depart from 
the accepted belief, or to try to explain it in a 

E hilosophical way, was John Scotus Erigena. In 
is study of the writings of Dionysius he became 
acquainted with Neo-Platonic ideas, and he tried 
to apply these to the Biblical account of Creation. 
He departed from the views of the Fathers by- 
bringing in the theory that all things emanate from 
God. His views are expressed in his book entitled 
Concerning the Division of Nature, including under 
‘ Nature ’ the sum-total of existence. Nature in 
this sense is divided into four species : that which 
creates and is not created ; that which is created 
and creates ; that which is created and does not 
create ; that which neither creates nor is created. 
The first of these — that which creates and is not 
created — is God as the essence, source, and sub- 
stance of all things, the one Being who trulj- 
exists. Erigena’s view is pantheistic, in that he 
teaches that God created the world out of His own 
essence. He held to an all-including unity be- 
cause God is all. It was easy for him to reconcile 
his apparent pantheism with the teaching of 
the Church, by saj-ing that the Divine essence 
was the nothing out of which the world was 
created. 

Through the Middle Ages the Schoolmen gave 
little attention to the subject of Creation. They 
were content to acci^t the views which had been 
handed doivn to tliem, and those who failed to 
do this were sure to come into conflict with the 
Church authoiities. It was agreed that the uni- 
verse came into being and was sustained and 

f ovemed by the Divine will. "Whether the six 
ays of Creation were days of twenty-four hours 
each was open to some discussion ; but two points 
must be agreed to by the orthodox, viz. that the 
universe was created out of nothing, and that it 
was not from eternity, but had a beginning_ in 
time. The most profound thinker on mis subject 
in the mediceval period was Anselm of Canterbury, 
who modified the traditional views by the intro- 
duction of Platonic ideas. He explains (Monolog. 

' ix.) the meaning of the expression ex nihilo by 
saying that there is no way by which anything can 
be made by another unless it previously exists in 
the mind of the one making it. Before creation 
things existed eternally, from God and in God, as 
ideas. They did not exist as individuals, but in 
the sense that God foresaw and predestined that 
they would be made. They were in the Divine 
mind as an example, similitude, or rule of what 
was to be made. Before the making of the uni- 
verse it was in the thought of the Supreme Being, 
but no material existed out of which it was to 
be made. Yet it was not nothing in its relation 
to the reason of the One making. By reasoning 
in this way Anselm is able to reconcile his philo- 
sophical views with the accepted interpretation of 
the account given in Genesis. There is one pas- 
sage (Cur Deus Homo, i. 18) in which he implies 
that perhaps the six days of Creation were diflerent 
from the days with which we are acquainted. 
Thomas Aquinas discusses the subject at consider- 
able length, but adds little to the current views. 
He accepts the Biblical cosmology, admitting that 
there IS rooin for a dilference of opinion about the 
^ days. Like Albertus Magnus, he teaches that 
Creatitm was a miracle -which cannot be com- 
prehended by the natural reason. He believed 
that it was not possible to demonstrate that 
matter was not eternal, deprecating the efforts of 
other _men to make the temporal charactei of the 
material universe a matter that could be proven. 
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He tought that it ivas an article of faith to beliere 
that the ■world tvaa created in time. 

Contemporary -with tlie Schoolmen -were the 
various heretical sects, differing in some respects 
from the orthodox in their -dews of the creation 
and government of the i\’orld. The most divergent 
from the commonly accepted views were the 
dualistic sects, which at the same time claimed to 
be Christian. They -^vent by various names, such 
as Cathari, Albigenses, and so on. They seem to 
have gained their heretical views from contact 
\vith the religions of the East, where dualism W’as 
very common at the time. In general they held 
that there were two principles, or spirits, or 
creators, which had to ao ■ndth the making of the 
universe visible and invisible. These two were 
the good and the evil, and both were from eternity, 
though some held that the evil spirit was originally 
good and had fallen from his first estate. The 
evil spirit was the author of the OT, and the 
maker of all "visible Nature. He had created man 
as a physical being, and was the cause of aU 
natural phenomena and all disorders in Nature. 
The good spirit was the author of the NT. He 
was dso the creator of the human soul, which had 
been captured and imprisoned by the evil spirit. 

In the later Middle Ages there arose various 
schools of Mystics. Some of these were heretical 
and frankly pantheistic. Others, like Master 
Eckhart, considered themselves orthodox Chris- 
tians, but were unable to escape the suspicion 
of pantheism. Eckhart was in agreement with 
Aquinas in his belief that there existed from 
eternity a world of ideas distinct from the world 
of creatures. He explained what seemed to his 
contemporaries to be pantheism, by saying that 
creatures are made in time and out of nothing, and 
that they existed from eternity in God in the same 
sense that a work of art exists in the mind of the 
artist before it takes material form. The exist- 
ence of the creation from all time was in the 
Divine reason. God exists in created visible ob- 
jects as their essence. The external world is but 
the reflexion of the innermost essence of God. 

The modem Koman Catholic Church holds to 
the teaching of Aquinas, but allows a difference of 
pinion on unimportant points. What a Roman 
Catholic must believe to-day in regard to cosmology 
and cosmogony is defined by the Vatican Decrees. 
The Council declared against the statement that 
matter alone exists, and in opposition to the view 
that the substance and essence of God and of aU 
things are one and the same ; also in opposition to 
the view that finite things, both corporeal and 
spiritual, or at least spiritual, have emanated from 
the Divine substance, or that the Divine essence 
by the manifestation and evolution of itself became 
all things, or that God is universal or indefinite 
Being, which, by determining itself, constitutes 
the universality of things. The positive statement 
by the Council was that God from the very begin- 
ning of time produced out of nothing the ■world 
and all things ooth spiritual and corporeal. 

The Protestant position, as given in the earlier 
creeds, is merely a paraphrase of the cosmology 
found in Genesis. The Westminster Confession 
states : ‘ It pleased God in the bemnning to make I 
or create out of nothing the world and all things 
therein in the space of six days ’ (iv.^ 1). The 
Belgic Confession is more explicit: ‘We believe 
that the Father by the ^Vord created of nothing 
the heavens, the earth, and all creatures, as it 
seemed good unto Him, giving unto every creature 
its being, shape, forms, and several offices to sen-e 
its creator.’ ‘ We believe that He doth also uphold 
and govern them by His infinite power for the 
service of mankind to the end that man may serve 
His God’ (Art. xii.). 


There is, of course, no authoritative statement 
for Protestantism relating to Christian cosmolor'v 
and cosmogony. With the freedom of investiga- 
tion which characterizes modem Protestantism, 
there are many divergent views. Some still hold 
to the statements of the older creeds, and believe 
that the conclusions of science have nothing to do 
with religion. The extreme holders of this position 
maintain that the world was made in six days of 
t"4venfy-four hours each, but this riew has a decreas- 
ing number of adherents. Otliers believe that the 
account of Creation given in Genesis is strictly 
scientific, and that the statements there found 
correspond in a minute degree to the facts of 
geology. Others consider that the account in 
Genesis agrees ^vith the facts only in a general 
way. Others regard the account as a myth or 
legend corresponding to the Creation stories in 
Assyrian and Babylonian literature. The onlj’ 
points upon which modem Protestants agree are 
that God is the source of the universe; that it 
came into being as a result of the free exercise of 
His wiU; and that it is continually under His 
care and control. 

See also art. Creation. 

LmRATOBE. — Aquinas, Sum. Theol . ; T. Harper, The Meta- 
physics of the School, 1879; art. ‘Criiation,' in Jlici. de Thiol. 
Cath. iii. 2070-2093. See also * Creation ’ in J. Ag^ar Beet, A. 
Manual of Theology, 1906 ; W. Adams Brown, Christian Theo- 
logy in Outline, 1907 ; W. N. Clarke, An Outline of Christian 
Theology, 1698; I. A. Domer, A System of Chr. Doctrine, 
Eng. tr. 1880-82; G. P. Fisher, Hist, of Chr. Doctrine, 1890; 
C. Harris, Pro Fide, 1905 ; C. Hodge, Systematic Theology, 
1872-73 ; 'W. G. T. Snedd, Dogmatic Theology, 1889-91 : H. C. 
Sheldon, A Hist, of Chr. Doctrine, 1880; A H. Strong, 
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COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Egyp- 
tian). — We shall here divide this subject mto 
three stages: (1) earth-myths, (2) sun-myths, (3) 
theology. 

I. Earth-myths. — The attention of primitive 
man was naturally first directed to explaining 
tangible Nature — the earth, the sea, and the 
mists which lay on the land. _The_ most ele- 
mentary distinction between racial views is the 
sex of the earth and of the abyss or sea, which 
from its blueness was naturally thought to be of 
the same nature as the blue sky — the heavenly 
ocean. In Egypt the sky (Nut) was feminine, the 
land (To) was masculine. Exceptionally in the 
13th cent. B.C., when Semitic influence was 
strongest, the sexes were reversed, as in Hebrew 
shamayim (‘heavens’) is masculine, and ’dffitema/i 
(‘ earth ’) is feminine. Similarly in Babylonia, En 
(the deep) and Ann (the sky) are masculine, while 
Damkina (the land) is feminine. The same attri- 
bution is adopted by Greek, Latin, and German, 
and in the New Zealand mythology. Egypt was, 
therefore, exceptional in the sex of land and sky. 

These elements of land and water "n’ere thought 
to have been evolved in the primal chaos of the 
universal ocean (Nu or Nun), when ‘not yet was 
the heaven, not yet the earth, men were not, not 
yet bom were the gods, not yet was death’ 
(Pjwamid of Pepy I., I. 663). 

This idea p.assed to Hesiod, along with the same sexes ns in 


^‘^'rom chaos were generated Erebos (masc.) and blnclc 
Night (fem.). 

And from Night again were generated Ether and Day, 
Whom she brought forth, having conceived 
brace of Erebos.’ {Theory, 123 n.) 

e probably derived it through the Sidonians, 

;serts, ‘ before all things place Chronos, and I othos. ana 
michlCs. And by a connexion between Pothos and toichle^ 
1 the two principles, are generated Act and Aura. This vie 
ten seems to have prevailed in tlie eastern 3 fediterranean. 

The lifting of the waterj’ mists, which arc 
ien rising each morning from the Nile, the part- 
ig of them from the earth and the raising of 
lem to the skj-, was a wor’ variously attributed 
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to Ra (the sun) or Shu (the atmosphere). The 
heaven (Nut) was forced apart from the earth 
(Keh or Seh) ; and usually Shu is represented 
upholding Nut over his head. 

Similarly in New Zealand, the earth and heaven clave together 
in the darkness, and had produced gods and men. The gods 
try to part them, but cannot until the god and father of 
forests, birds, and insects strives; ‘his head is now drmly 
planted on his mother the earth, his feet he raises up and rests 
against his father the skies, he strains his back and limbs with 
might}’ effort. Now are rent apart Rangi and Papa, and mth 
cries and groans of woo they shriek aloud. ... It was the fierce 
thrusting of Tane which tore the heaven from the earth, so that 
they were rent apart, and darkness was made manifest, and so 
was the light’ (Q. Grey, Polynts. Mvthol., bond. 1856 [reprint, 
p.3)). 

In Egypt it was similarly assumed that Seh and Nut 
had produced Ra or Shu before they were separated. 

2. Sun-myths. — The genesis of the sun (Ra) is 
variously attributed to Seh and to Nut. Accord- 
ing to one view, Ra was ‘the egg of the great 
cackler,’ Seh being, by a play on words, equated 
with the goose. In another view, Ra was horn as 
a calf of the celestial cow, or child of the sky- 
goddess ; and this may be the motive for regarding 
the sky as feminine. Another, and a more general, 
view, when the theologio frame of creation came 
forward, was to posit the formation of Ra direct 
from the chaos Nun, and so make him an ancestor 
of Seh and Nut. Probably this view was that of 
the Heliopolitan Ra-worshippers, as distinct from 
the older Seh- and Nut-worshippers in the Nile 
valley. Ra came into being ‘while as yet there 
was no heaven, . . . and there was nothing that 
was with him in that place where he was . . . rest- 
ing in the waters of Nun, and he found no place 
where he could stand ’ (Erman, Religion, p. 26). Ra 
then united with his own shadow, and from his seed 
created Shu and Tefnut, in the midst of the chaos. 
Shu certainly represents space or air, symbolized 
by an ostrich feather ; Tefnut represents moisture. 
From Shu and Tefnut were bom Seh and Nut ; 
and from them, in turn, the Osiride family, and 
mankiipd. 

The heaven was rsgarded as an ocean parallel 
with that on earth. It was on the heavenly ocean 
that the sun, the moon, and the stars sailed in 
ships each day and night. To explain the sun’s 
re-appearing in the morning, they supposed a 
nocturnal ocean beneath the world, on which the 
sun sailed as by day. The dead were, on this 
view, considerea as joining the boat of Ra, and 
sailing, under his protection, through the hours of 
the night as well as of the day. 

3. Theologfy. — ^The gods associated with creation 
are many. Khnumu, ‘ the Shaper,’ who shapes 
living things on his potter’s wheel, ‘ created all 
that is, he formed all that exists, he is the father 
of fathers, the mother of mothers . . . ho fashioned 
men, he made the gods, he was father from the be- 
ginning ... he is the creator of the heaven, the 
earth, the under world, the water, the mountains 
... he formed a male and a female of all birds, 
fishes, wild beasts, cattle, and of all worms’ 
(Wiedemann, HDB, vol. v. p. 179*’). He is 
figured always with the ram’s head, to signify his 
creative power, and was worshipped at the source 
of the Nile — the cataract. Ptah, ‘the Great 
Artificer,’ the Demiurge, shapes the sun- and 
moon-eggs on his potter’s wheel ; he is the god 
of law and order who created all things by Maat, 
truth or exactness. Osiris ‘formed with his hand 
the earth, its water, its air, its plants, all its 
cattle, all its birds, all ' its winged fowl, all its 
reptiles, all its quadrupeds.’ This is the develop- 
ment of the primitive idea of Osiris as a god of 
vegetation. Amon-Ra also, on the growth of his 
worship when Thebes was the capital, became 
‘the father of the gods, the fashioner of men,’ 
and all other things (see Wiedemann, loc. cit.). 

VOL. IV . — 10 


Thoth, according to Hermopolite legend, when 
in the chaos of Nim, created Seb and Nut by his 
word;_ and they were parted asunder at Her- 
mopolis. _ This creation by the word was the 
highly spiritualized idea of later times, and is 
seen in the Kore Kosmou (600 B.C.), where Thoth- 
Hermes is first of the gods. 

Other sky-gods are Anlier, ‘ He who goes above,’ 
god of Them or Girgeh; and Horns as the sky, 
supported by four piflars who are the four sons of 
Homs. The mixtures of ideas in later times are so 
complex, and so combined with the theology, that 
we cannot touch on them here. Our object has 
been to show the primitive ideas, and the various 
nuclei of thought which were combined. 

Literature. — A. Wiedemann, Relig. of the Ane. Egyptians, 
Lend. 1897, also his art. in HDB, vol. v. pp. 176-197 ; G 
Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, Eng-, tr., I^nd. 1894 ; A 
Erman, Handbook of Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr., Lond. 1907. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Greek). 
— Since the word ‘ cosmogony ’ describes the origin 
of the universe by the figure of birth, it suggests 
to us in the first instance accounts of a mainly 
poetic and mythological kind. Yet science also 
has its fairy tales, and one who sought for infor- 
mation about Greek cosmogonies might not un- 
reasonably look for some account of that, for 
example, which is contained in the Timaus. If 
this he introduced, so should those of one or two 
other philosophical systems. We propose, there- 
fore, to deal first with what may be called the 
poetic cosmogonies, and afterwards with the philo- 
sophical. We shall devote rather more space to 
the former, as being probably less familiar to most 
readers. In the case of the latter, we shall take 
three typical examples, describe them briefly, and 
try to show the place of each in the history of 
Greek thought as to the relation between God and 
the world. 

1. Poetical cosmogonies.— i. Homer.— We 
find in Homer not a complete cosmogony, but 
ideas of a cosmogonical l^d, or, rather, of a 
geogonical, as all he is concerned about is the 
world in which we live. In II. xiv. 246, Oceanns is 
the father {ylveats) of all the gods, and in xiv. 201 
he is the father, and Tethys the mother. The 
latter name is usually derived (F. Lukas, Kos- 
mogonicn, p. 154 n.) from BijaBai, ‘to suck’ {T^0ig= 

‘ nurse ’). Tethys will then symbolize the suckling 
mother, Earth. But behind these Nature-powers 
stands a third still more august, the goddess Night. 
In II. xiv. 244, Zeus is referred to as younger, in- 
deed, but more potent, than Oceanns ; Night, on 
the other hand, even Zeus fears to offend (ib. 259 fif. ). 
Lukas, therefore, follows Damascius (6th cent. 
A.D.), our chief authority on the first principles 
of the Greek cosmogonies, in supposing that, for 
Homer, Night was the supreme geogonical con- 
ception (Damasc. weplirpthroiv dpxwv, c. 124, ed. Kopp, 
1826, p. 382). 

2. Oldest Orphic cosmogony. — ^To this head 
Lukas refers those fundamental conceptions which 
in various fragmentary notices are directly as- 
cribed to Orpneus. Not the least evidence of their 
antiquity is their practical identity with what we 
have found in Homer. Eudemus the Peripatetic 
declared, accordingto Damascius (Z.c.), that Orpheus 
made his beginning with Night. John Lydus (6th 
cent. A.D. ) stated that Orpheus’ three first principles 
were; Night, Earth, Heaven (Lobeck, Aglaqph. 
1829, i. 494). Plato, again, quotes a couplet as 
from Orpheus, describing Oceanus and Tethys as 
the first wedded pair {Crat. 402 B), while he in- 
forms us in the Timocus (41 A) that Oceanus and 
Tethys were the oflspring of Earth and Heaven. 
As the former statement is expressly referred to 
Orpheus, we may be sure that he had the same 
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real or fancied authority for the latter. In this 
Orphic cosmogony, it u-ill be seen, Oceanns and 
Tethys are a degree less venerable than in Homer ; 
Earth and_ Heaven are the older pair. Yet the 
difference is insignificant, and here, as in Homer, 
Night is the supreme conception. According to 
Gruppe {Griech. Culte, etc., 1887, i. 613 f.), the cos- 
mogony of iZ. xiv. vas borrowed from the Orphic. 
But the question of their relation is an extremely 
difficult one, which cannot be discussed here. 

3._ Hesiod. — In the introduction to his Theogony, 
Hesiod actually names Earth, Heaven, and Night 
— the reputed Orphic trinity — as the sources of the 
gods (verses 106-107) ; and one feels that, whatever 
its origin, he is using a familiar and probably 
already ancient formula. But, at the outset of the 
poem proper, he proceeds to give us what in fact, 
though not in name, is a cosmogonv of his o%vn 
(verses_ 116-136). Its outline is as follows ; In the 
beginning was Chaos, after whom, on the one 
hand, came Gaia and Eros, and, on the other, 
Erebus and Night. Erebus and Night were the 
parents of .lEther (or Light) and Day. Gaia of 
herself produced, first Uranus (Heaven), that he 
might be a cover to her round about, and that she 
might be a secure dwelling-place for the gods ; and 
after him the mountains and seas. Lastly, mating 
with Uranus, she became mother of all the gods, 
except the few who sprang from Erebus and Night. 

At the top, then, of Hesiod’s cosmogony stands 
Chaos. Its meaning has been variously interpreted 
by ancient no less than by modem commentators. 
It has been taken for Water, Air, Fire, and Space 
(of. for ref. Lukas, op. cit. p. 157 f.). Etymology 
has been appealed to in each case. But no deriva- 
tion seems more probable than that from or 
(the root of ‘ to gape,’ hat. 

hisco, hiatus, etc.). Thus we get the meaning of 
Space, and this further accords with the manner in 
which Hesiod seems to have arrived at his first 
principle, viz. by abstraction. In pondering the 
origin of the universe, he thinks away one by one 
its various contents, until ho reaches Space as 
the final presupposition of all things. As Time 
comes first in the Phoenician cosmogony given by 
Eudemus, and, as we shall see, in some Greek 
cosmogonies, so does Space in this of Hesiod. 
Zeller (Fre-Socr. Phil. i. 88 f.) agrees -with Lukas 
that Space Avas Hesiod’s first principle, and that he 
reached it by abstraction, but thinks that Hesiod 
pictured it ‘as an immeasurable, ivaste, and form- 
less mass,’ Avhile Lukas understands by it the mere 
unlimited void. 

On the next cosmogonical stage Ave have tAVo 
pairs, of AA’Iiich the first is Gaia and Eros. Gaia is 
Earth, not liowever as an element, but as a vaguely 
conceived mass. There is, at first sight, something 
detached about the appearance of Eros. He enters 
the stage Avith the others, but seems to perform no 
r61e. But the reason is that he is a potency rather 
than a person. He is the soul of aU the imions 
bere recorded. He is the Eros, not of art, but of 
early local cult like that at Thespim (Pans. ix. 
27. 1), Avho Avas life and love in one, and Avas_ taken 
over by the Orphics (cf. Gomperz, Gr. Thinkers, 
i. 89, and, for the connexion of Eros with jthe 
Orphics, J. Harrison, Prolcy. to Gr. Rclig. ch. xii.). 
We are not told how Gaia and Eros came into 
being. They may symbolize matter and spirit, 
but tiiey are not derived from Chaos as a higher 
principle. The ruling principle of the cosmogony 
is not that of cause and effect, but that of sequence 
in time. We only hear that Gaia and Eros came 
aftenvards (Is-etra). And the same is doubtless 
true of the second pair, Erebus and Night- They 
are said to have come Xdecs, but the Ik may bo 
merely local (Space being referred to), or temporal, 
or both. Accordingly Gaia, Eros, Erebus, and 


Night occupy together the second cosmogonical 
stage. 

A step further removed from Chaos are .Ether 
and Day, Avho are children of Erebus and Night. 
So the unrelieA-ed darkness gives place to the suc- 
cession of night and day. Earth also at this stage 
gives birth to Heaven, that he may shield her 
Avith his vault, to the mountains also and the seas j 
and then, Avhen all is ready for their reception. 
Earth and Heaven become tne parents of the gods. 

In Hesiod’s cosmogony there is no real attempt 
to explain the causes of things. But it has, accord- 
ing to Lukas, tAvo elements of speculative Avorth — 
the conception of purpose in creation (the pro- 
vision of a safe home for the godsh and the far- 
reaching abstraction by AA’hich the poet goes back 
to Space, and then step by step reconstructs the 
Avorld. 

Passing by Acusilaus, a prose chronicler of the 6th 
cent., and, like Hesiod, a native of Boeotia, Avhose 
cosruogony, contained in Damascius, resembles 
Hesiod’s, and has also a marked Orphic colouring 
(Lukas, op. cit. pp. 162-163), Ave come next to— 

_ 4. Pherecydes. — He Avas a native of Syros, but 
lived at Athens at the court of Pisistratus (6th 
cent. B.C.). At Athena ‘he founded an Orphic 
community, though hoAV far he Avas the disciple 
and prophet of the Orphic doctrines aa'c are hardly 
able to say ’ (Gomperz, op. cit. i, 86). His oAvn work 
has been lost, but numerous notices, AA’hich have 
come doAAm to us from ancient times, and Avhich 
relate to various parts of his cosmogony, enable us 
to form, though with reserve on some disputed 
points, a tolerably full as Avell as reliable estimate 
of his system. According to both Damascius (c. 
124, ed, Kopp, p. 384) and Diog. Laert. (i. 119), 
Pherecydes derived the universe from three first 
principles — Zas (=Zeus), Chronos, and Chthonia 
(or Chthon). At the summit of the cosmogony, 
then, stands Zeus. He is probably best regarded 
as a purely spiritual principle (so, e.g., Arist. Met. 
xiv. 4, 1091a, and many modems, but cf. e.g. Zeller, 
op. cit. i. 91), so far ns mind Avas consciously dis- 
tinguished from matter at that early date. The 
spiritual interpretation is confirmed by the state- 
ment of Proclus (5th cent. A.D.) — ^Avhich at the same 
time presents a new and interesting phase of the 
cosmogony — that the Zeus of Pherecydes changed 
himself into Eros Avhen he meant to create the 
Avorld [Tim. 155). Zeus as such, therefore, stands 
outside the world ; he is the principle of supreme 
might. Chronos, the second member of the trinity, 
naturally denotes the Time, in Avhich ei’erything 
happens, and occupies an analogous position to 
Space in Hesiod’s cosmogony. Lastly, Chthonia 
must he taken to mean either primary matter 
(Lukas, op. cit. p. 170) or the Earth-spirit (Gomperz, 
qp. cit. i. 88). 

Some ol the ancients asserted that tcafer was Pherecydes’ firrt 
principle ; but this conflicts not only with Dioff. Laert. but with 
tlie more detailed accountol the cosmogony given in Damascius. 

A full discussion ol this obscure and dillicult question wdl be 
lound In Lukas, qp. eit. pp. 168-170, or Zeller, op. cit. i. 0^91 n. 

As regards the relation of the three principles to 
one another, Damascius implies that Zeus Avas in 
some sense first ; bnt his exposition is purely Neo- 
Platonic. It is safer, therefore, to trust the more 
objective Diogenes, according to AA-liom the three 
first principles of Pherecydes Avere alike eternal 
(^ff-ov del)- 

The cosmogony begins wlien Chronos produces 
from his seed Fire, &r, and Water, AA’ho then in 
turn beget the five families of the gods. Thus gods 
and elements alike are the offspring of Time. And 
now Zeus-Eros plans to create tlie world. Lnt at 
this stage, according to Max. Tyrius (Dissert, xxix. 
p. 304, ed. Davis ; cf. also Celsus ap. Origen c. Cels. 
AU. 42, et al.), a fearful conflict inten’cnes betAvjxt 
Cronos (not to be confused ivith Chronos) and the 
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dragon Opliioneus for the lordship of Nature. 
Only when Cronos -wins and the dragon is cast into 
'the sea can Zeus set alwut his creative task. The 
episode is not quite of a piece with the cosmogony, 
since Zeus is from eternity, — there is no Cronos 
before him. But there is no reason to doubt that 
Pherecydes employed the myth. Perhaps, as Philo 
of Byblus states (ap. Eus. Prmp. Ev. i. 10, 33), he 
borrowed it from the Phoenicians. In any case the 
meaning is clear: before the ordered world, the 
K(5(r/nor, can he established, a victory must he won 
over the forces of disorder. 

The final stage is related by Clem. Alex. (Strom. 
vi. 621 A) : ‘Pherecydes the Syrian says : Zas 
makes a mantle, large and fair, and hroiders on it 
earth and ocean and ocean’s dwellings.’ Again he 
speaks (ib. 642 A) of ‘ the winged oak and the em- 
broidered mantle that rests upon it.’ The ' winged 
oak ’ is no doubt ‘ the earth floating freely in space ’ 
— a conception lately introduced by Anaximander 
(Gomperz, op. cit. i. 89). The rest of the imagery 
explains itself. 

Points of likeness between the cosmogonies of 
Pherecydes and Hesiod will readily occur to the 
reader. Here we only note points in which Phere- 
cydes marks an advance. In the first place, Zeus, 
according to the interpretation here followed, and 
even on the lower, is a more spiritual conception 
than Chaos (Space). In the second, there is a cer- 
tain suggestion of science in the cosmogony. The 
four elements are named before the formation of 
the world. So far, indeed, as our accounts go, 
Pherecydes does not work the suggestion out. On 
the other hand, he clearly treated Eros (Love) as a 
cosmical principle, and one cannot hut suspect that, 
if his whole work had reached us, we should have 
found that Zeus-Eros used the elements as materials 
for his creative task. 

Damascius (c. 124, ed. Kopp, p. 385) gives a frag- 
ment of a cosmogony by the Cretan Epimenides 
(c, 600 B.C.). In this cosmogony we meet for the 
first time among the Greeks the doctrine of the 
World-Egg. But it is little more than mentioned, 
and so we shall pass at once to give some accoimt 
of the later Orphic cosmogonies, in which it plays 
a prominent part. 

S. Later Orphic cosmogonies. — In a former 
section we dealt with certain thoughts about the 
origin of the world which were ascribed to 
Orpheus, but here we are dealing Avith entire 
systems. They are highly mysticEd and panthe- 
istic, and, though fanciful and grotesque, are most 
naturally referred to a period of religious and 
philosophical syncretism. Hence some critics like 
ZeUer {op. cit. i. 100 ff.) refuse to regard any of 
them as earlier than the let or 2nd cent. n.O. 
Others, however, assign a much earlier date to the 
one which Damascius tells us was contained in 
the current ‘ Rhapsodies,’ and which he describes as 
the usual Orphic theology. Thus O. Gruppe (in 
Roscher, s.v. ‘Orpheus’) argues strongly, hut 
cautiously, in favour of the view that it was formed 
in the 6th cent. B.C. on the basis of a still earlier 
Orphic myth. To this system we now turn our 
attention. 

(1) Bhapsodist cosmogony . — This includes what 
the Orphics taught both about the Divine nature 
and about its rdation to the world. The fullest 
account of the former is contained in Damascius 
(c. 123, ed. Kopp, p. 380). He must, indeed, be 
used with caution, owing to his Neo-Platonic bias. 
Lukas points this out, but thinks he may be trusted 
for the number, sequence, and names of his first 
principles. In this he seems to go too far, but, 
if_we combine all that is essential in Damascius 
with _what we learn from other sources, especially 
Orphic fragments (for which cf. Gruppe, l.c. p. 
1139), we reach the following result, which will be 


found in essential agreement with what, for ex- 
ample, is contained in Zeller {op. cit. i. 104) or in 
Gruppe (in Roscher, s.v. ‘ Phanes _). At the summit 
of the svstem stands Chronos (Time). Next come 
ALther ( oright, fiery substance, cf. ‘ Stoic cosmogony ’ 
below) and Chaos (Space). Lukas observes that, 
though Time is named before Space, it is not 
viewed as producing it, but merely as the active 
principle, while Space receives that which arises in 
Time (but of. Zeller, l.c.). After Alther and Chaos 
comes the Egg, which is viewed sometimes as the 
offspring of Chronos and Aither (fr. 63), sometimes 
as that of .(Ether and Chaos (Proclus, Tim. i. 138). 
In either case it springs from AEther, and is thus, 
as Lukas calls it, an Egg of Light. Damascius else- 
where describes it as apy6<peov, ‘ silver-white.’ And 
it deserves the name, not only because it was 
formed from the light of heaven, hut because from 
it, as we shall see, Phanes, the light of the world, 
proceeded. Finally, there issues from the Egg the 
first Orphic god. Damascius, who favours trinities, 
calls him Phanes-Ericapfeus-Metis, which is gene- 
rally interpreted ‘ Light, Life-giver, Counsel.’ But, 
above all, he is Phanes, ‘ Light,’ who becomes at 
wiU the light of reason, the light of life, and — for 
he is also Eros — the light of love. As first-bom of 
the gods he is Protogonos. There is something 
sublime in these conceptions. But Phanes was 
also ‘ polymorphic, a beast-mystery god,’ a creature 
monstrous and grotesque, as in the fragment quoted 
by Proclus {Tim. ii. 130) : 

‘ Heads had he many, 

Head ol a ram, a hull, a snake, and a bright-eyed lion ’ 

( j. Harrison, op. cit. p. 651). 

Such was the Orphic doctrine of the Divine 
nature. It had one feature which, according to 
Lukas, gave ^eculative value to the Rhapsodist 
cosmogony. This is the effort to explain the origin 
of life, while many cosmogonies bc^in with a 
Divine being, the Orphic sees in his God the 
last stage in the evolution of life out of the life- 
less. 

We have next to consider Phanes’ relation to 
the world. He had in him all the forces, or 
ffTrippaTa, out of which it sprang. Hence, though 
he was sometimes called its creator, he was 
generally thought of as having given it birth. 
The idea took the form of a theogony, in which 
the successive dynasties of gods represent the 
successive stages in the evolution of the world. 
In this process, part of the god became the world’s 
life ; -with the other he withdrew as sun into the 
heavens, where only Night could look on him, 
while his splendour amazed the other gods. But 
when Zeus attained to sovereignty he devoured 
Phanes. Thus the old order was dissolved, but 
thus also Zeus became the sum of all things. He 
became Phanes (see next section), and from him a 
new race of gods, a new world, sprang. In his 
son, Dionysos, the god of the nwsteries, Phanes 
■was born again. Like Phanes, Zeus became the 
world — Zeis Zei>s yioaa, Ai6s 5’ in srivra 

rh-vKTcu (fr. 123), — but, like Phanes also, he dwelt 
apart, for his mind' was the ether (Grappe, in 
Roscher, s.v. ‘Orpheus’ and ‘Phanes’; Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Orpheus ’ ; Zeller, cp. cit. p. 104 f. ; 
J. Adam, Belig. Teachers of Greece, p. 95 f.; 
Lobeck, Aglaopli. 518 ff. ; fr. 1203'.). 

The story of the swallowing of Phanes has 
usually been explained as a device to recover for 
Zeus his ancient dignity as source of life — for had 
he not long ago devoured Metis and home Athene? 
This could be done by sho'iving that he swallowed 
Phanes who was also Metis. But Grappe sees in 
the story a different motive. It was to depict 
the periodical renewal of the universe, which he 
regards as the ground thought of the Rhapsodist 
cosmogony. This was a feature of Stoic cosmo- 
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gony (see_ below) to which the Orphic doctrine has 
other points of resemblance — especially its pan- 
theistic materialism, and its view of Alther as the 
principle of Divine life. On the whole, it is 
difiScvut not to believe that there was a close 
connexion between the two cosmogonies, on which- 
ever side the hor^o^ving lies. 

(2) The cosmogony of Hieronymus and Hellanicus. 
— From the Rhapsodist theogony, Damascius passes 
to one which he describes as Kori rbv 'lepiiwp-ov 
(pepo/dvri Kal'TSKhiviKov. It is uncertain, and cannot 
he here discussed, whether it was known to 
Hellanicus of Lesbos in the 5th cent. B.c., or was 
published under his name by Hieronymus in one of 
the later pre-Christian centuries. It was generally 
Orphic in character, but differed, as Damascius 
indicates, from the current Orphic theology. We 
cannot, indeed, be sure as to its precise form. This 
is due chiefly to the fact that we find in Athena- 
goras (2nd cent. A.D.) what is evidently a different 
version of the same oririnal doctrine. The 
differences wll be afterwards mentioned. Mean- 
time we shall notice briefly the main points in 
Damascius’ version. 

At the head of this cosmogony we find, not 
Chronos, as in the last, but — Water and Slime. 
Out of these springs Chronos. This does not mean 
tliat Time is not viewed as an active first principle, 
but only that it is more concrete. Here Time is 
viewed as force — force which presupposes matter 
to work on. The Orphic imagination runs riot in 
depicting this force. Chronos is a ^vinged dragon 
with the heads of a bull and a lion, and betwixt 
them the face of a god. He is Chronoa-Herakles 
-Ananke-Adrasteia, Herakles betokens his 
might, Ananke his necessity, Adrasteia his inevit- 
ability. Next, Chronos produces uEther, Chaos, 
and Erebus. We met Alther and Chaos in the 
Rhapsodist cosmogony, but here they follow after 
primary matter, and so Alther is more grossly 
conceived as humid (v&rcpos). In the same way 
Erebus is misty (dpix^Odes), Lastly, in the midst 
of the vaporous space, with its mingled light and 
rfoom, Chronos produced an Egg (wiv iytvvrjsev). 
This naturally implies that it partook of the sub- 
stance with which space was filled. It was, there- 
fore, formed out of grosser elements than the Egg 
of the Rhapsodist cosmogony. Thus also we are 
told that it had within it tne seed of male and 
female, and likevuse of all manner of things yuth- 
out life. For this very reason it better deserves 
to be called a World-Egg. But it is not an Egg of 
Light. And, lastly, we have the same contrast in 
the Divine Being, the Maker and Ruler of the 
world, who issues from the Egg. In his monstrous 
and grotesque form he resembles the first-boiu 
God of the other cosmogony. But he has lost his 
title of Phanes, the god of light, and appears as 
Protogonos-Zeus-Pan. 

As compared with the current Orphic doctrine, 
that just examined is marked by a certain coarse 
realism. Both in form and spirit it is less dis- 
tinctively Greek. In some points, indeed, it closely 
resembles the Phoenician cosmogony, and Zeller 
maintains that its author borrowed directly from 
that source {op. cit. i. 102-3 n. ; but, on the other 
side, cf. Gruppe, in Roscher, s.v. ' Orpheus,’ 
p. 1141). 

In dcscribinf; the Orphic doctrl ■ ras a 

Christian, no doubt selected the ■ . i ' . ' ■ • and 

Hieronvmus because he saw most , ■ what 

specially concerns us is the form in rvhich he presented it. The 
series begins with Water and Slime, and out of these Chronos- 
Herakles is evolved. But here the resemblance to Damascius 
ceases. No mention is made of iBther, Chaos, and Erebus. 
Ohronos-IIeraUes produces a gigantic egg, which breaks into 
halves of which the upper forms the heaven, and the lower the 
earth. In this naive conception there is clearly no element 
of speculative value. The egg has no special BlgniScance 
beyond its shape. On the other hand, in the cosmogonies i 


described by Damascius, the World-Egg is an expression of the 
profound thought that the universe is an organism, gradually 
formed from an original germ, in obedience to the same law 
which governs every living thing. 

(3) Before leaving tlie Orphic cosmogonies proper, 
we may briefly notice three others of minor im- 
portance. {a) The first and the best known is that 
of ApoHonius Hhodais (3rd cent. B.c.), who in the 
Argonautica (i. 494 fi‘.) puts into the mouth of 
Orpheus some verses describing the origin of the 
world, _ Here the separation of the four elements 
is ascribed to the action of Discord — an idea 
evidently borrowed from Empedocles. The legend 
of Ophionens and Chronos, which was used by 
Pherecydes (see above), is introduced in a some- 
what different and, judging by internal evidence, 
less authentic form (cf. Gomperz, op. cit, i. 91). 
(h) Alexander of Aphrodisiac (3rd cent. A.D.) gives 
us the following scries: Chaos, Oceanus, Night, 
Uranus, Zeus, This, it muII be seen, resembles the 
! older rather than the later form of Orphic cosino- 
I gonies. _ (c) Lastly, the author of the Clementine 
Recognitions (X. xvii.) gives a brief summary of 
Orphic doctrine. Some of the first principles, 
notably the Egg and Phanetas, remind us of the 
Rhapsodist cosmogony, but the account as a whole 
is less coherent, and strikes one as probably less 
accurate, than that of Damascius. 

6. Aristophanes. — In one famous passage (Av. 
693 IF.) Aristophanes depicts the ongin of the 
universe. In the beginning were Chaos, Night, 
Erebus, and Tartarus. Into the bosom of Erebus, 
Night laid a ■wind-born egg (iiryvipiov ip6v) from 
which, as the seasons rolled, Eros sprang, gleam- 
ing ivith golden ^ving^. Eros blended all things 
together, and from tlieir union Heaven, Ocean, 
Earth, and the race of the gods were bom. J. 
Harrison (op. cit. p. 626) calls the passage about 
the birth of Love ‘pure Orphism.’ And, indeed, 
Gruppe (in Rosoher, s.v. ' Orpheus, ’_p. 1121) main- 
tains that the gold-winged Eros springing from the 
egg was part of the oldest Orphic doctrine. But 
some details in the passage remind ns of otlier 
cosmogonies, especially that of Hesiod (cf. Lukas, 
op, cit. p. 196). 

The ‘ theologians,’ as Aristotle calls those whose 
doctrines we have been considering, represent a 
perfectly distinct phase of Greek thought. ‘ Tlieir 
mind was less scientific than that of the “ physio- 
logists.” They made a far keener demand for a 
■vivid representation of the origin and development 
of the world’ (Gomperz, qp. cit, i. 85). Nor were 
they satisfied irith the current mythology. Its 
tales were perhaps too immoral. Certainly its 
cosmogony was too vague. And so they sougnfc to 
fill up its gaps partly from local legend, partly 
from the traditions of foreign peoples. 

Gomperi has striven to show (op. cit. i. 02-97) that vnrioaa 
features in the Greek cosmogonies— the World-Egp, the two- 
fold nature of the Orphic codhead, in which the male and 
female attributes were united, and the important position 
occupied b}' Chronos ns the Time-principle — were ultimately 
derived from Babylon, although the two former had probably 
their direct source in Egypt, but a discussion of this question 
would c-irry us beyond our present limits. 

II. PniLOSOPniCAL coSJfOCON/XS.— The cosmo- 
gonies we have e.xaniined, though not without 
elements of speculative value, arc essentially hyi'o- 
tlietical in character ; those to which we now turn 
represent the effort to explain the world on philo- 
sophical principles, and in each case from a 
distinct philosophical point of view. For tliis very 
reason, however, they cannot be properly tmder- 
stood or appreciated apart from the general move- 
ment of Greek thought.^ This, therefore, we must 
also try very briefly to indicate. 

I. Early Ionian philosophers. — The earliest 
Greek philosophers were natives of Ionia in .tLsia 
Minor. Beginning with Thales, who flounsbod at 
aiCetus abont600B.C., they each sought to explain 
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the universe from a single, and that a material 
first principle. They discussed more or less fully 
the nature of the changes which the primary 
matter underwent, but the ultimate cause of the 
movement, hy which the world in all its parts was 
formed out or material elements, was a subject on 
which Thales and his immediate successors had 
little or nothing to say. The reason was that they 
regarded the cause as inherent in the nature of 
matter itself (Gomperz, op. cit. i. 66). This was also 
true of Heraclitus of Ephesus (c. 500 B.C.) : to him 
also matter was ‘ organically alive ’ {ib. p. 66). But 
a great step in the history of Greek speculation is 
marked hy his doctrine of the Logos, by which he 
gave expression to the thought that the world- 
forming process must be guided hy Intelligence. 
He taught, indeed, that all reality is material, 
and that the primary element is Fire ; hut, as he 
assigned to the latter the attribute of reason, he 
called it also the Logos. In other words, the 
Logos viewed on its corporeal side was Fire, and 
Fire viewed on its spiritual side was the Logos 
(J. Adam, qp. cit. p. 224). Here, then, a first 
principle was postulated, which was at once 
material and rational, and it was on this basis 
that the Stoic cosmogony (see below) was after- 
wards reared. But before that time the great 
thinkers of Greece had sought to show that the 
world was framed hy God as at once a rational and 
non-material Being, and Heraclitus at least paved 
the way for that conception when he endowed his 
First Cause with the attribute of reason. 

2. The first Greek philosopher who traced the 
world to a non-material agency was Empedocles 
(c. 450 B.C.). He did this in Ms doctrine of the 
four elements, whose movements were determined 
hy the twofold agency of Love andDiscord ( J. Adam, 
op. cit. p. 245). But a far more important step in 
the direction of idealism was taken by Anaxagoras, 
who, though bom rather earlier than Empedocles, 
probably had the work of the latter before him 
when he -ivrote (ib. p. 254). According to Aristotle, 
it was Anaxagoras who first pointed to the real 
cause of the movement by which the world ivas 
formed. This cause he named Nous, or Keason, to 
which also he seems to have attributed a mainly, if 
not exclusively, transcendent existence (ib. p. 371). 

3. Plato. — ^Though Anaxagoras did not make 
much use of his OTeat conception, it led to far- 
reaching results. Especially it brought into clear 
view the opposition oetween matter and spirit. 
The opposition may not be absolute, but it was 
naturally the distinction between the two wMch 
first occupied the attention of philosophers. It 
was the chief problem of Plato’s Dialectic. But it 
is with its cosmological aspect that we are here con- 
cerned. If the First Cause was purely immaterial, 
how could He act on matter at all so as to create 
the world ? In this question and the answer to it 
lies the cMef significance of the cosmogony which 
Plato has set before us in_the Timccus : 

Even apart from much that does not strictly belong to It, 
the cosmogony ol the Timceus is intricate, but here it will he 
enough to consider its main ideas. For a iuller exposition and 
discussion the reader may be referred to Jowett’s Plato, vol. iii., 
or to Adam, op. cit. p. SSOff. 

God formed the world out of a material so in- 
tractable that it could not be completely moulded 
to His will. But He introduced into the primary 
substance ‘as many proportions as it was possible 
for it to receive’ (Tim. 69 B). ’ The stubborn 
power, which thus resists the Creator, Plato calls 
‘Necessity.’ It is the root of evil in the world, 
and, as it wiU not wholly yield to God, ‘the 
Creator in Plato is stUl subject to a remnant of 
Necessity which he cannot wholly overcome’ 
(Jowett, Plato, iii. 391). 

In forming the world, God gave it a Body and 
also a Soul. (1) The body. On certain portions of 


primary matter, which was formless and chaotic, 
God imprinted various mathematical ‘ forms ’ and 
‘numbers’ (Tim. 53 B). Thus arose the four 
elements of which the body of the universe was 
composed. The idea of a Divine mathematician, 
in which Pythagorean influence is plainly visible, 
runs through the whole account of creation. 
According to Plutarch, Plato said that God is 
always playing the mathematician (6ehs del yeoipe- 
rpei). (2) The soul. Plato describes the elements 
of which the World-Soul was composed, but his 
account is highly metaphysical, and need not 
detain us here. It is enough to examine its 
attributes. Of these the first is Motion. It is 
manifested in the movements of the planets 
(Tim. 36 D),_but it has other aspects, not directly 
referred to in the Timeeus, which are important 
in estimating the nature of the World-Soul. 
According to the Laws (x. 896 A), the essential 
nality of soul is self-movement. Further, the 
oul is the cause of movement in other things, 
and by movement (dvijais) Plato understood every 
kind of change (ib., Pheedrus, 245 C). The 
World-Sonl, therefore, is the cause, not only of 
locomotion, but also of ‘ separation and combina- 
tion, growth, decay, and dissolution’ (J. Adam, 
op. cit. p. 368). The second attribute is Intelli- 
gence. It is here to be taken in the widest sense. 
For we are given to understand that the World- 
Soul apprehends not only ideas, but sensible reali- 
ties, and such as lie between the two (ib. p. 369 f.). 
On the other hand, ‘the World-Soul, as described 
in the Timeeus, has nothing analogous to the 
principles of anger and desire . . . which, accord- 
mg to Plato, constitute so large and turbulent a 
portion of the human soul’ (ib. p. 370). Plato 
speaks of the World-Soul as created. In what 
sense he used the term he nowhere precisely ex- 
plains, but there can be little doubt that he thought 
of an emanational process. Such is the view of 
the writer just quoted, who thus sums up the 
cosmogonicoJ process : ‘At the beginning of Time, 
God created the Universe. A spirit or soul went 
forth from him, and inhabited the body which he 
redeemed from chaos by imprinting mathematical 
forms on primordial matter’ (ib. p. 373). 

The universe, thus formed of body and soul, is 
described as el/citv toO woiyToO, povoyeviQs, ‘ image of 
its Creator, only-begotten.’ Thus it is related to 
Him as son to father. Further, it is itself a god, a 
6e6s alaBrp-6s, or ‘ perceivable god ’ (Tim. 92 C). On 
the other hand, the Creator is a Being mysteriously 
remote, ‘ hard to discover ’ (ib. 28 C), who, when 
He had made the world, ‘ abode in his own nature ’ 
(ib. 42 E). 

We may now see how the Platonic cosmogony 
was an attempt to explain the world on dualistic 
principles. Since God as pure thought could have 
no contact with matter, Plato was obliged to assume 
for the work of creation some formative principle 
separate from God Himself. Hence the separate 
existence of the mathematical forms imprinted on 
matter, and especially of the World-Soul incor- 
porated within it. It is from tMs point of view 
that Caird describes the World-Soul as ‘ a kind of 
bridge to connect two terms which it is impossible 
really to unite ’ (Evolution of Theology in the Gr. 
PhU. ii. 266). 

4. Although Aristotle (q.v.) effectually criticized 
the theory of ‘ Ideas,’ which Plato held to exist 
apart from matter, yet his oivn doctrine was funda- 
mentally dualistic, as appears from Ms view of the 
Divine life as an energy of self-contemplation. 
But after his time Greek thought swung round to 
the_ opposite pole. Abandoning the dualism by 
which mind and matter, subject and object, were 
opposed to each other as mutually exclusive re- 
alities, it sought to explain the world by means oi 
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a single princijile. This men sought where they 
felt surest of finding it, in their o\vn subjective 
experience. Thus they hoped for a certainty which 
they could never have about an object with whose 
appearances only they were acquainted. It may 
be added that the subjective trend in pliDosophy 
was part of a general movement affecting the last 
epoch of Greek national life, from Alexander the 
Great onwards (Schwegler, Eist. of Phil. pp. 120- 
122). Now, the subjective life itself has two sides, 
the one universal and spiritual, the other individual 
and material. It was on the latter view of man’s 
nature that the Epicureans based both their ethical 
and their physical theories. The Stoics, on the other 
hand, appealed in their Ethics to man’s rational 
nature, wliile in their Physics they derived the 
world from a material principle (for the reason of 
this apparent inconsistency, see Schwegler, op. cit. 
p. 125). It null be seen that in their use of a single 
principle the Stoics and Epicureans returned to 
the point from which philosophy had diverged after 
the time of Heraclitus, but, as R. D. Hides re- 
marks (art. ‘ Stoics,’ in EBr'^^), ‘ until dualism had 
been thought out, as in the Peripatetic school, it 
was impossible that monism (or at any rate material- 
istic monism) should be definitely and consciously 
maintained.’ Both the Epicureans and the Stoics 
had what may bo called a materialistic cosmogony, 
but that of the Stoics is in several ways the 
more important, and to it therefore we now 
turn. 

S. Stoic cosmogony.^ — ^The Stoic first principle 
was akin to the Fire of Heraclitus, but of a subtler 
nature— a fiery breath (irveO/ia) or ether iflWiip). 
But in a more important respect it dififered from 
Heraclitus’ first principle. For the Stoic primary 
substance was matter regarded in its distinctively 
active aspect as force. Viewed in relation to the 
actual world, it is thus described by R. D. Hicks 
{loc. cit .) ; 

‘ Before there was heaven or earth, there was primitive sub- 
stance or Pneuma, the everlasting: presupposition of particular 
thinM. This is the totality of all existence ; out of it the whole 
visible universe proceeds, hereafter to be again resolved into It. 
Not the less is it the creative force, or deity, which develops and 
shapes this universal order or cosmos.' 

So far the Stoic theory reminds us of much that 
we have already met tvith in other systems. But 
the mode of the creative activity, as conceived by 
the Stoics, was altogether new. The Stoic primary 
substance, be it remembered, is matter and force in 
one (cf. Zeller, Stoics, etc., p. 148; ‘the forming 
force ... is in itself something material,’ etc.). 
Its force is that of tension, the expansive and dis- 
persive pressure due to heat, and the extremity of 
the tension is seen in the fact that all distinction 
of particular things, due to relative density, is lost 
within it. It cannot long nithstand the intensity 
of this inward pressure. It sways to and fro, and 
this movement cools a little the glorying ether. 
Condensation begins, and with it the first dis- 
tinction within the primal substance— the separa- 
tion of force from matter. Matter is now_ the 
relatively passive; but, as first formed, it differs 
but little from the pure activity of the substance 
from which it sprang. It is the element of fire. 
But again, as condensation proceeds, fire produces 
air, and this in turn the grosser elements of water 
and earth. Throughout the process, however, the 
more active substance never quite surrenders its 
own nature. Thus only a portion of air becomes 
water or earth, and something of the purePncwwia 
itself remains in the ether which stretches above 
and around the world. As already seen, the dis- 
tinction of active and passive in the case of the four 
elements is only relative ; and this appears still 
further in the blending of the elements with one 
another, and the formation o‘f all particular things. 
In the universe thus formed the finer substances are 


those in which the tension of the primary substance 
is greatest, and the solid are those in which it is most 
relaxed, and in which matter appears most inert 
and passive. And, finally, all the shapes and other 
attributes of things are referred to the ethereal 
force. Here the need of a guiding Intelligence is 
most felt. And in fact the force moving in the 
world was to the Stoic the Soul of the World. 
Although material, it was, like the Fire of 
Heraclitus, also intelligent, even as the \6yoi 
cTrepfiariKol before the dawn of creation slumbered 
within it. 

The Stoic cosmogony was the chief attempt 
made by the Greeks not merely to derive but to 
explain the origin of the world from a purely 
material first principle. It was ingenious, and 
its account of the manner in which force works in 
the material world contained elements of permanent 
value. But it went too far in treating force as a 
genetic first principle. For material energy is 
always relative to matter as passive and inert. 
Nor does it, indeed, appear that the Stoics con- 
ceived of force as anything else than the formative 
aspect of matter (cf. Zeller, 1. c. ). Nevertheless, by 
regarding it as a primary substance out of which 
the world was evolved, they ipso facto ascribed to 
it an_ independent reality. Hence the Stoic first 
principle was an abstraction which could explain 
nothing. 

6. Neo-Platonic cosmogony. — Before leaving 
the Greek cosmogonies, we must notice briefly a 
second and very different attempt to explain the 
origin of the world from a monistic standpoint. 
We refer to the system of the Neo-Platonists, who 
belonged to the last period of Greek thought, 
when Stoicism and Epicureanism had run their 
course. The Neo-Platonists taught that the nlti* 
mate source of being was neiflier matter nor 
spirit, but a real unity transcending both. In this 
they might seem to quit the subjective standpoint 
of the later philosophical systems. Yet in reality 
theirs was the most subjective of all. They found 
the key to the Divine nature solely in the sub- 
jective side of human experience, in the unity 
given to outward impressions by the thinking sub- 
ject. They taught also that the material is less 
real and perfect than the ideal world, that intel- 
lectual cognition is the pathway to truth and 
goodness, and that actual contact with these 
realities is attained only by means of an ‘ ecstasy,’ 
in which the distinction between subject and 
object disappears. 

The Neo-Platonists claimed that their doctrine 
was the direct outcome of Plato’s teaching, but in 
this they did less than justice to the objective 
element in the latter. No doubt there _ were 
features in Plato, especially the terms in which he 
described the transcendence of God, which gave 
some support to this claim. But Neo-Platonism 
owed far more to Oriental influence, the causes of 
which we cannot stop to inquire (cf. Ueberweg, 
Eist. of Philos, i. 222 f.). It is, in fact, a blend of 
Greek and Oriental elements. It may be added that 
‘ the religious philosophy of the Ale.xandrian Jews 
and the Gnosis of early Cliristianity are products 
of the same elements, out under an Oriental fonn 
{ib. p. 223). 

Plotinus (A.D. 204-269) is the most representative 
teacher of this school. Of his doctrine, contained 
in the six Enneads, which lycre published by 
liis pupil Porphyry, a very brief summary must 
suffice : — The first principle, from which I’Jotiniis 
derives the universe, is called by him the One, or 
the Good. This supreme essence is absolutely 
transcendent, and incognizable. It cannot bo de- 
scribed as either Being or Intelligence, for either 
epithet would imply a limitation of its absolute 
unity. It is tTrtKdva rfi! oO'lat and also tirtsetfa 
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j’o^ffeus. It is not however, irrational, but only 
supra-rational {inreppe^TjKis T7]y yoD ^i(nv). Its title 
of ‘the Good? immediately reminds us of the 
Supreme Being in Plato. But, in spite of the 
abstract manner in which ‘the Good’ or ‘the Idea 
of the Good’ is described in the Bcpiiblic, it is clear 
that Plato ascribed to it both being and intelli- 
gence. (For the meaning of ‘ the Good ’ in Plato, 
and for a comparison -with Plotinus, see J. Adam, 
op. cit. p. 446 f., and Ueberweg, op. cit. i. 122, 
246 f.) 

As the source of all things, the One produces first 
of all the highest kind of actual being, which is 
Mind (rous), i.e. the Divine Mind (Ueberweg, op. cit. 
i. 248). In this Mind the Ideas {vorjTd) are im- 
manent. They are not, however, mere thoughts, 
but parts of the Mind’s essence, and for this 
reason, on which Plotinus lays great stress, they 
are absolutely true objects or thought. Thus the 
Nous is at once the Subject and the Object of 
knowledge ; in the first aspect Plotinus regards it 
as at rest, in the second as active. But hoio did 
the Nous originate from the One? Plotinus re- 
gards this as a problem so difficult that it must be 
approached with praver [Enn. v. 1, 6). He finds 
an analogy in the idea of radiation (■TrepOia/j^ts). 
The Nous arises from the One like brightness from 
the sun {ib.). The great difficulty, of course, was to 
explain how actual Being could arise from a source 
to which the attribute of Being was denied. But 
he finds a solution ‘ in the transcending power of 
the One, which latter, as the superior, can send 
forth from the superabundance of its perfection 
the inferior, without ha^'ing contained toe latter, 
as such, in itself’ (Ueberweg, op. cit. i. 247 j Enn. 
V. 2, 1). 

As the One produces Mind, so does Mind produce 
Soul (^uxTjf y(vv$ voOs, Enn. v. 1, 7). And, as 
Ideas appear alon^ •ufith Mind, so does Body along 
with Soul. As Plotinus expresses it. Soul, as it 
‘Issues from Nous, extends itself into the corporeal, 
as the point extended becomes a line {ib. iv. 1). 
Plotinus says that toe Soul has a divisible element, 
yet he also says that it is immaterial. He tries to 
reconcile the two statements as folloAvs : ‘ The 
soul is per sc indivisible, being divided only as 
related to the bodies into which it enters, since 
these could not receive it if it remained undivided ’ 
{ib. iv. 21 ; Ueberweg, op. cit. i. 249). The Soul 
in its entirety is present throughout the body, yet 
in all its faculties — reason, memory, perception, 
and even life-force — is absolutely separable from 
it. There is a plurality of souls. The highest of 
all is the Soul of the World, but other souls have 
also a separate existence of their own {Enn. iv. 
3, 7, iv. 9). 

Lastly, what is the Neo-Platonist view about the 
nature and origin of matter ? In Plato, matter and 
mind remain as two ultimate facts. Plotinus, on 
the other hand, declares that the soul, in virtue of 
its mobility, begets matter {ib. iii. 7, 10, iv. 3, 9 ; 
Ueberweg, loc. cit. i. 249). Now, so far as the 
material is known to us, i.e. so far as it possesses 
form, it partakes of an ideal nature. But Plotinus 
recognizes that beneath that form there is a sub- 
stratum (uTroKel/xeyof), a something which is different 
from the form and which might take other forms. 
This substratum he calls the pados, or ‘ depth,’ of 
each thing, and he says that it has no real ex- 
istence ; it is fii] Sp. He explains its nature partly 
by reference to the Ideas which are the objects of 
Nous. In its most general sense the term SXri 
(‘matter’) is also applied to these., And just 
because they are objects of thought, they also 
possess this quality oJ /Sdffos, or ‘ depth.’ But they 
are nevertheless wholly real, like the Mind whicn 
knows them. And Plotinus says that the sub- 
stratum of sensible things is only a shadow (t tSwXor) 


of the s^ibstratum, as their form is but a shadow 
of the form pertaining to the Ideas. 

The theory whose essential features we have 
thus tried to give represents the last important 
attempt made by Greek thought to explain the 
origin of the world. It fails mainly through the 
abstractness of its first principle — a Unity of which 
not even Being can be predicated. 

In its mysticism the Neo-Platonic theory of the 
world reminds us not a little of the Orpliic cosmo- 
gonies. It resembles them, indeed, both in form 
and in spirit, as might be inferred from the fact that 
toe notices of the latter given by Damascius are 
interwoven with Neo-Platonic conceptions. 

Ltteratdre.— T he following, though only a selection from an 
immense number of books dealing with various parts of the 
subject, will, together with their references, suppfi- ail needed 
help to those who wish to study it further: F. Lukas, Die 
Grundbeg. in den Kosmog. der alien YoVeer, Leipz., 1S93, to 
whom the writer has been specially indebted in the first part of 
the subject; O. Gruppe, Griechisehe Culie und Mythen, i., 
Leipzig, 1887, and artt. ‘ Orpheus ’ and ‘ Phanes,’ in Koscher ; 
E. Abel, Orphiea, Leipz. 1885; T. Gomperz, Gr. Thinkers, 
Eng. tr., vol. i., London, 1901; E. Zeller, Stoics, etc., new and 
rev. ed., do. 1892, Pre-Soer, Phil., vol. i. do. 1881, Out- 
lines of Hist, of Gr. Phil.-, do. 1892, Plato and the Older 
Acad., do. 1876; J. E. Harrison, Proleg. to Study of Gr. 
Relig.^, Camb., 1908; J. Adam, The Relig. Teachers of Greece, 
Edinb., 1908 ; B. Jowett, Dialogues of Plated, vol. Ui., Oxford, 
1802: R. D. Hicks, art. ‘Stoics,’ in EBru, also Stoic and 
Epicur., London, 1010; T. Whittaker, The Eeo-Platonisls, 
Camb. 1901 ; C. Bigg, Neoplatonism, Lond. 1895 ; E. Caird, 
The Evol. of Theol. in the Gr. Philosophers, Glasgow, 1904 ; 
J. Horowitz, Philons u. Platons Lehre v. d. 'Weltsehbpfung, 
Marburg, 1900 ; R. Adamson, Decelopment of Gr. Philos., ed. 
W. E. Sorley and R. P. Hardie, London, 1908 ; A. Schwegler, 
Eandb. of the Hist, of Philos., Edin. 1885; F. Ueberweg, 
Hist, of Philos., vol. i., London, 1872 ; J. E. Erdmann, Hist, of 
Philos., do. 1898; A. Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr., do. 
1894-1899. I. F. Burns. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (He- 
brew). — There are generally recognized in toe 
Hebrew Scriptures two formal cosmogonies, the 
earlier of which is contained in Gn 2, beginning 
with v.^, or rather v.'. 

1 . Cosmogony of J. — This story, as we have it, 
belongs to the pre-exilio, historical. Prophetic nar- 
rative of toe Judeean kingdom (J), which was in 
course of composition from about the time of 
Solomon until the middle of the 8th cent. B.c. 
The cosmogony, as much as we have of it in Gn 2, 
assumes the world as already existing, and deals 
only with its preparation for the use of man. 
With it is connected the story of the Garden of 
Eden, the Temptation, and the Fall and its conse- 
quences. The object is not so much to answer the 
question. How did the world come into existence ? 
as the questions. Where did man come from ? Why 
does man differ from toe beasts ? especially. Why 
does man have a sex consciousness and a sex 
shame, which the beasts do not have? and. Why 
must man, who is the crown of creation, toil and 
labour to get his bread, and to reproduce his kind, 
by the sweat of Ms brow and the agony of his 
body ? So far as toe nature of man is concerned, 
this cosmogony, while naively primitive, is full of 
a childlike wisdom and sweet spirituality, which 
has commended it to all succeeding ages, and 
which was doubtless the cause of this part of 
the J narrative being preserved at a time when the 
Pentateuch was cast into the present form and 
prefaced by the great cosmogony of the Priestly 
Code (Gn 1-2*). 

In the cosmogony of Gn 2, the earth is assumed as already in 
existence, a barren place on which there were no shrubs and no 
herbs, because Jahweh Elohim had not yet caused rain to fall 
on it, and because — a charming bucolic touch, characteristic of 
the anthropomorphism of the whole narrative — there were no 
men to till the ground. But a fountain i went up out of the 


1 IK, practically a an. hey. (the only other occurrence is Job 
8627), rendered in EV ‘ mist.’ LXX has mmi which, practically, 
Gunkel follows. This accords with the following narrative, the 
reference being apparently to the great source out of which 
came all the rivers of the world. In this narrative the waters 
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earth and watered all the face of the ground (v.®). Then, out 
of the dust of the pound, moistened by this water, Jahweh 
Elohim, like a potter, made man, and, having made him, 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, whereupon man 
became a living creature. And, because he was made out of 
the ground (’dSdmd), therefore he was called ‘man* Cdddm). 
Then Jahweh Elohim planted a garden in Eden, far awaj’ to the 
east, and caused ali sorts of beautiful trees and goodly fruits to 
grow there, and the tree of iifeand the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil. Through the garden, coming from the fountain 
which connected with the waters beneath the earth, flowed a 
peat stream, watering the garden and diriding, as it left it, 
mto the four great rivers of the world— Pishon, Gihon, Tigris, 
and Euphrates. 

Jahweh Elohim put man in His garden to tiii it and guard it, 
and permitted him to eat of all the trees in the garden, except 
only of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. Then, 
seeing that the man was alone. He planned to give him a 
helpmeet, and formed all the beasts and birds and brought 
them to man, who named them. But among them was found 
no mate for man Then Jahweh Elohim caused man to fall into 
a profound sleep, and, taking one of his ribs, clothed it with 
flesh and made out of it woman ; and her the man at once 
recognized ns his mate, bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh. 
Woman (ishshd) was she called, because derived from man 
('Ish ) ; therefore a man leaves his father and his mother and 
cleaves to his wife, and they become (literally, by physical 
union) one flesh. And the two of them, the man and his wife, 
were naked, and were not nshamed.i 

The story here told is in many of its particulars 
identical with the cosmogonies and cosmolo^es 
which we meet elsewhere. The thought is world 
thought, the out-thinking of primitive man almost 
an3r\vhere. When he himself the question. 
Of what is man created ? the natural answer is : 
Dead, he returns to dust ; therefore, out of dust he 
came ; and so, as the potter makes vessels out of 
clay (dust mixed udth water), God made man. So 
hreath, which is wind (a part of God’s breath), is 
the element of life ; for, if the wind or hreath goes 
out of a man, he is dead. So, again, the relation 
of name to thing, which plays so important a part 
in this cosmogony, is not characteristic of any one 
people^ but is a very wide-spread conception of 
primitive men. Name and thing are one. To 
Icnow the name is to know the essence of the 
thing; and to Imow is to have power over — the 
utterance by Adam of the names of the beasts put 
those beasts in subjection to him ivho had given 
them their names. The serious plays upon words 
— 'Ctddma and ’ddam, ’tsh and ’vshshd — are based 
upon the same theory of the identity of name and 
thing. Of course, this assumes that the primitive 
language was Hebrew, in accordance with the 
universal belief of primitive peoples that their own 
language was spoken by God Himself. The story 
of the origin of mankind, told in the person of a ^ 
being beanng the name ‘Man,’ is common also to ' 
various national cosmological myths. The same is 
true of the relation of man and woman here de- \ 
scribed, and, to a considerable extent, of the garden 
of God in which man was placed. 

But, while much in the story may be classed j 
as universal prirjitive thought, there are also | 
certain ear-marks which unmistakably indicate j 
a Bab. connexion for at least some of the funda- 
mental thoughts of our tale. 

The park or garden which God plants, and In which He sets 
the man whom He creates, is far off, in some remote land away | 
to the cast. This is the case aiso with the Egj-ptian paradise ; | 
but, when we note the name Eden, apparently the Bab. tdinu, : 
•plain,' for the garden, and the names of the rivers which have | 
tlicir source In It, we are obliged to recognize the influence of i 
Bab. thought. The garden, it is true, is not in Bab 3 -lonia, j'et ; 


beneath the earth are assumed ; it is onl^' with the rain, which 
comes from above, from Jahweh Elohim, that we are concerned. 
Of. Skinner, ad foe. 

1 This storj" Is a man’s story, homo sfxvalis. In general it Is 
an interesting example of the methods of early thought Man 
measures the universe by himself. He explains the relations 
of ail about him by what he knows of himself. Woman depends 
upon man, and woman was made for man. She is a sub- 
ordinate but very intimate part of himself. The rib is chosen 
for the material of her construction because ribs are relatively 
numerous, and therefore superfluous, in man's composition, 
while at the same time a rib belongs so much to the inwanl 
part of man, so to speak, ns to establish by its use in the 
construction of woman the most intimate relation with himself. 


it lies in the region out of which the rivers of Babylonia Uk» 
their origin. It is a plain on the top of the mysterioui 
mountain of the north, where, in Bab. thought, the gods 
had their abode.l Probably also the fourfold number of the 
rivers connects itself with those representations which we And 
in early Bab. art of a four-divided stream, ^1 the rivers of the 
earth pouring out from one great fountain connecting tvith the 
great deep, the waters beneath the earth. In the relation of 
man to the beasts, before woman was created, there is also 
at least a suggestion of resemblance to the stoiy of the wild 
primitive man, Eabani, in the Bab. Gilgamesh legend. Eabani 
was made out of clay by the goddess Ishtar, in whom is the 
womb of life. At the outset he consorted with the beasts of 
the field. ‘He ate grass with the gazelles, he drank water 
with the cattle of the field, he amused himself with the animals 
of the water.’ Out of this condition ho was raised to true 
manhood by entering into relation with a woman, a priestess of 
Ishtar, who came to entice him. It was by finding a mate in 
her that he developed out of a being like the beasts into 
civUizable man. So, apparently, in the thought of the Heb. 
storj', Adam was at first like EAbani, but no true mate was 
found for him among the beasts of the field. His manhood 
required a helpmeet of his own kind, bone of his bone, flesh of 
his flesh. Perhaps another Bab. element is the eating of the 
tree of life, which appears in the sequel of this stori’, the Fall 
of Man (Gn 8). This hears a certain resemblance to the Adapa 
myth, of which a copy was found among the Tell cl-Amarna 
tablets. The cherubim also which God placed eastward of the 
Garden of Eden, appear to be of Bab. origin. The peculiar 
emphasis laid upon Assyria in the geography of the Garden of 
Eden, and apparently on a very early Assj’ria, when Ashur, and 
not Calab or Nineveh, was the capital of AssjTia, when. In fact, 
the city of Ashur was Assyria (for the Tigris is hero made to 
flow to the east of AssjTia), leads one to ask whether the Bab. 
elements in this story were not largely, or in some part, mediated 
through Upper Mesopotamia, with which the ancestry of Israel 
was connected by a very strong tradition. Of., further, Oos- 

MOOONV AMD COSMOLOQV (Bah.). 

But while the cosmogonv of this story has 
evident connexions tvith Ban. thoi^ht, such con- 
nexions are ancient and remote. The character- 
istic colouring is evidently Palestinian, It is the 
native of a b^'dldh land, a land of the ha' al, like 
Palestine (where fertility comes directly from the 
rain sent dow from heaven), not the native of a 
land like Babylonia (where fertility depends on the 
overflowing of the rivers), who gives us in Gn 2 
the picture of the barrenness of the world before 
Jahweh, Elohim sent rain and man tilled the 
ground. It is worthy of note that similarly, in 
toe J version of the Flood story, the Flood was 
caused by the rain which Jalnveh sent from heaven, 
nob by the breaking out also of the waters of the 
abyss beneath.® 

Another incidental evidence of the antiquity of 
the J cosmogony, in addition to the allusion to 
Assyria, is the relation of man to woman. It is 
not the woman who leaves father and mother to 
cleave to the man, but the man who leaves father 
and mother to cleave to his wife — an apparent sur- 
wal of the old matriarchy, of which we also have 
an example in the Samson story, where the woman 
remains with her tribe or clan or family, and is 
visited by the man (Jg 15*). 

In general, we may say of the cosmogony con- 
tained in Gn 2 that it is based upon a primitive 
folklore developed in Palestine, going back to a 
very great antiquity, into which have been_ ab- 
sorbed, at some time or another, by an indirect 
process, some elements of Bab. myth and legend, 
possibly coming through the Mesopotamian region, 
with which, according to tradition, the Israelitic 
ancestors were closely connected. In the form 
in which it has come down to ns, it has been 


loroughly Hebraized, above all in toe _mono- 
leism of its conceptions. The Creation is duo 
} Jahweh only. There is no other God men- 
oned. He is Elohim (God), albeit He is con- 
iived of in a most anthropomorphic fashion, 
rowing upon Canaanite sou, rooting in the 
smote past, utilizing in its composition Bab. 
1 In tho most original Heb. traditions the abode of 0^ 
ahu) was In the south, In Sinai, or Horeb (of. t.p. Jg_ o^< 
c 1911); tut, by 0 borrowing apparently from Can. traditio^ 
Itimatcly derived, probably, from Babylonia), I® J**"* Pj*? ^ 
the mountain of the north (cf. Fs f 0, eA 1), os la the account 

the Deluge (Gn Iff.). ^ j /n.-un 

1 Of., for the latter, the P version of the Flood story (On 7^). 
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material indirectly derived, it shows, in the last 
stages of its development, the high, spiritual 
thought of the Prophetic narrators of the 9th and 
8th cent. B.C., who paved the way for the great 
writing prophets of the succeeding centuries. 

The story was evidently popular among the 
Hebrews, not on the side of what may he properly 
called its cosmogony, hut for its account of the 
Garden of God in Eden and the Pall of man, which 
we find particularly used in later literature in the 
Book of Ezekiel (of., for instance, ch. 28, and the 
other chapters dealing with the fall of Tyre). It is j 
this element also which has profoundly influenced j 
Christian thought. The cosmogony proper is 
negligible in its influence on later thought, and 
is manifestly in itself very incomplete. 

2 . Cosmogonic myths in Hehrev? literature. — 
A more complete and more systematic cosmogony 
is contained in Gn 1. The composition of this 
chapter dates prohahly from the early post-exilie 
period, hut it is founded on old myths, which 
appear in much older passages, and which display 
a striking similarity to the cosmogonic myths of 
Babylonia. Some of these passages it is worth 
while to consider before we analyze the more sys- 
tematic and elaborate cosmogonv of Gn 1. 

Ps 89’"*^ is an old passage, of GalUsEan origin (as 
is shown clearly by the use, in v.^^, of Tabor and 
Hermon as landmarks of north and south), now 
forming part of a later Psalm. This is one of 
those Psalms whose words imply a polytheistic 
conception : ‘ Who among the clouds is like unto 
Jahweh, is equal to Jahweh among the sons of the 
gods?’ Jahweh is described as ruling the waves 
of the sea, atUling the tumult of its billows. He 
has smitten and contemptuously treated Eahab. 
With His strong arm He has scattered His foes. 
This is referred to as a part of the Creation work 
by which He founded the heavens and the earth, 
the world and its fullness. Creation being depicted 
as connected with a battle of Jahweh against some 
monster, here called Bahab, and its allies, who are 
foes of God or of the gods. 

Ps 741=-” is similarly an ancient passage, ap- 
parently of north Israelitic origin,^ in a Psalm 
which, in its later form, is Maccabtean. Here God 
is described as having, in olden time, done wonder- 
ful works in the midst of the earth. He divided 
the sea by His strength. He smote the heads of 
dragons or sea-monsters on the waters. He crushed 
the heads of Leviathan and gave him for food to 
the jackals — a more specific note of that con- 
temptuous treatment to which there is reference 
in Ps 89. That this is part of a Creation-myth is 
shown by the following description, where, as the 
result of this battle with the sea-dragons and 
Leviathan, God digs out the fountains and the 
valleys in which their waters run, dries up the 
primitive rivers, forms night and day, moon and 
sun, establishes the boundaries of the earth, etc. 

The Book of Job, while itself of relatively late 
origin, is notably full of old traits. In it we find 
a number of references to mythical monsters, 
with whom God contended in connexion with the 
creation of the world. Of these the most note- 
worthy perhaps is Job 26’“'- : 

‘ With his strength he troubled the sea. 

And with his eWll he pierced Bahab. 

His wind spread out heaven, 

His hand slew flying serpent.* 

"We have here two monsters — Hahah (connected 
with the sea) and flying serpent (connected ivith 
the heavens). The battle with the sea, indicated 
in the first line, is connected with the piercing of 
Eahab ; and bound up with this is the spreading 

1 Cf., among other things, the almost exclusive reference in 
the Asaph Psalter to Jacob, Joseph, and Beniamin, and the 
use of Elohim instead of Jahweh— differentiating this collec- 
tion, or rather these collections, from the first book of Pgalms, 
precisely as £ Is differentiated from J in the Pentateuch. 


out of heaven by His wind, and the slaughter, 
apparently in heaven, of another monster. 

Chapters 40 and 41 deal much more fully with 
two monsters, here, how'ever, differently named — 
Behemoth, whose home is on the dry land, and 
the much more dreadful Leviathan, which in- 
habits the deep. These monsters were evidently 
well kno'wn in Heb. tradition of a later date. 
Thus, in 2 Es 6^®'“ w’e have a description of two 
living creatures Avhich God preserved on the fifth 
day of creation — Behemoth and Leviathan — to the 
former of whom He gave as his habitation a part of 
the dry land whereon are a thousand hills, while to 
the latter He gave that seventh part of the earth 
occupied by the sea. In Enoch 60’'® we find the 
same two monsters, with the further note that 
Behemoth, w’ho occupies the barren waste, is a 
male, while Leviathan, the monster of the abyss, 
over the source of the waters, is a female. Enoch 
54® corresponds somewhat more closely wdth the 
acriount of the two animals in Job, in that it 
describes the water which is above the heavens as 
male, and the water which is under the earth as 
female. In Job 7“ and 9’® we have incidental 
references to a sea-monster of the deep called in 
one place ‘ dragon,’ pse,' and in the other Eahab,® 
which, with its allies, has been overcome by God 
and imprisoned by Him. In ch. 38 there is no 
mention of the monsters, but of a struggle of God 
with the deep itself (v.®'‘) : ‘When the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy ; when God shut up the sea with 
doors, fastening it in with bars and gates.’ Ac- 
cording to the cosmogonic ideas of this book, ‘ God 
spread out the sky, strong as a molten mirror’ 
(37*®) ; this rests upon pillars (26**), and above it 
are the waters held up by the clouds (v.®) : the 
earth rests upon a chaos of waters or a great sea 
(v.®) ; in the bowels of the earth is Sheol or Abaddon 
(v.®). Waters are closely connected with darkness, 
and both those above and those below the earth 
form the habitation of monsters. 

Abimdant other references, early and late, show 
this to be certainly a very wide^read view of the 
origin of the world among the HebreAvs and later 
JeAVS. There are, hoAvever, slight variants of this 
general view, and the monsters of the deep are 
called by different names. The deep itself and 
the chaos to Avhich the original deep belonged are 
designated sometimes merely by Avords expressing 
the sea, at other times by more technical titles ; 
and the same is true of the monsters of chaos or 
the deep. 

The ancient myth is applied also to historical 
events, very much as we may find parts of the 
Nibelungcnlied mixed up Avith actual historical 
events of mediseval history, or in Babylonian 
literature events of the history of Erech com- 
bined AAuth the Epic of Gilgamesh.® In Is 61® the 
delivery from Egypt is described in terms of the 
old cosmogonic myth : ‘ The arm of Jahweh cut 
Eahab in pieces, pierced the dragon.’ In Is 30* 
Egypt is called Eahab because ‘ she helpeth in 
vain.’ In Ps 87® and elsewhere Ave find the same 
use. The myth is also applied eschatologically. 
As God once created the earth after destroying 
the monsters of chaos, so He shall again, out of a 
Avorld reduced to chaos because of the Avickedness 
of man, re-create a neAV earth and a new heaven 

A See also Ezk 29^^, Ps-Sol 228b-S4, Jn Erekiel the dragon- 
myth is used in describing the fate of Egypt, and in the Psalms 
of Solomon, of Pompey ; but in both cases the ancient myth is 
clearly in mind. 

2 In Pa 40-t4] the plural of this, appears to mean 

‘false gods’ ; and lofia is used in the same sense in 1 S 1221 and 
Is 41=s. 

s Folk-lore frequently exhibits this phenomenon. So, for 
instance, in the AVendish Spreewald one finds old fairy tales, 
identical Avith those collected by Grimm, told about Frederick 
the Great, Zicthen, and others of the same period. 
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by the same means (cf. the late Isaianic Apoca- 
lypse, Is 24-27). Here, liowever, n-e have (27*) 
three monsters : Leviathan the swift serpent or 
flying serpent (which appears to he alluded to in 
Job 3®, inhabiting the waters above the firmament 
and causin" the eclipse) ; Lemathan the crooked 
serpent, which is the sea encircling the earth ; and 
the dragon in the depths of the sea, which is the 
serpent of Am 9^ 

In a somewhat similar picture of the reduction 
of the earth to chaos tlirough the ■uwath of God, 
in Jer birds, men, and beasts are destroyed; 
mountains and hills lose their solidity and shake 
to and fro ; the light of the heavens is turned into 
darkness ; and the earth becomes waste and void 
— td/iii and boM — the teclinical words for ‘ chaos ’ 
used in Gn 1^. 

Out of these various references we may recon- 
struct the general cosmogonic conception of the 
Hebrews : first, a condition of chaos and darkness, 
a -waste of waters, inhabited by monstrous and 
noxious forms ; then a battle of Jahweh, with the 
approval and rejoicing of the gods (divine or semi- 
divine beings, stars, etc.), against the deep and 
the monsters of chaos, in w'hieh in some way He 
uses the -wind. By means of this He spreads out 
a firmament above, resting upon pUlars, provided 
with -windows,* through whicli the waters above 
may be let down upon the earth. Beneath, upon 
the great void. He spreads the earth, a dwelling- 
place for limng things, under which is the sea or 
abyss {i‘/i6m).^ In this abyss, as also in the heights 
above, still dwell great monsters, whom the Lord 
has preserved there, whom no other than He can 
control, and who are dangerous and noxious to 
men and to the worla of men. 

This was not only the cosmogonic thought of 
the Hebrews ; it also constituted an element of 
their religion, and was represented in their ritual 
and religious paraphernalia. So, in the temple of 
Solomon was a great laver, the so-called ‘sea,’ 
representing the t‘h6m ; ’ and on the candlesticks 
of Herod’s temple, as represented on Titus’ Arch 
at Rome, are apparently pictured the monsters of 
that t‘h^ -ivhich Jahweh had overcome. 

This cosmogony clearly is closely related to that 
of Babylonia, where we have the same contest 
of Marduk (acting for the other gods, whom he 
thereby largely supplants) with a great female 
monster, Tiamat,^ which is by root the same as 
the Heb. Uhdin. This monster he splits in two, 
after inflating her -with a great wind. He reduces 
her various allies to submission, and, after treat- 
ing her corpse -u'itli contumely, he divides it into 
two parts, out of one of which he makes the 
heaven, and out of the other the earth, the -waters 
being thus separated into two great seas, the one 
above the firmament of heaven and the other 
beneath the earth. 

3. Systematized cosmogony of the Priestly 
Code. — The Bab. cosmogony, as we know it in 
the cuneiform texts, is contained in seven tablets. 
Similarly the systematized cosmogony of the Hob. 
Priestly Code (Gn 1-2*), which formulates and 
develops in a scientific and exact manner the 
popular belief, is divided into seven daj's. 

This cosmogony commences with the description ol b con- 
dition where the csirth w-ns toAd nnd 60A1I (t.e. chaos) — two 
words evidently handed down trom antiquity. This chaotic 
condition is further described ns ‘darkness upon the face ol 
J*h6m, ns already stated, is radically identical with 
the Bab. Tiamdt (here used without the article), and is evi- 
dently, like tdhd and boAd, a technical term ol the cosmogonic 


1 Cf. Gn 7**, 2 K 7- Ps 
» Gn 7» <9^, Dt 33U, Ps 42' 78’’, Pr 3». 

S 1 K 7^, interpreted bv comparison with Bab. use. 

4 Cf. the similar use in bah. temples. 

s In the Bab. myth we have also oprti, ‘sea,’ ns a technical 
terra or name. At least once in Hebrew (Is 40't) the corre- 
rpondiogroot crx has the same sense. 


rnyth. Following this description of the condition of darkness 
chaos, and enormity, the narrative proceeds; ‘The wind of 
God was rushing upon the face of the waters.’ * Here perhaps 
we have a renmant of the mytli which represents JIarduk usin' 
the wind as his weapon against Tiannat- ” 

Having thus condensed the m.vthical material, which bulk! 
so largely in the Bab. story, and .which evidently played an 
equally important part in the common Jewish cosmogony, and 
having altogether eliminated its polytheism, the Priestlj- nar. 
rator then proceeds on a higher plane to describe Creation ns a 
result of seven utterances of God. The order of these creative 
utterances may be supposed to coincide in general with that of 
the Bab. seven tablets, although this cannot be stated certainly, 
owing to the fragmentary condition of tliose tablets. 

First c.amB light : second, the firmament in the midst of the 
waters, to divide the waters beneath from the waters above ; 
tliird, the separation of dry land and the springing of verdure, 
trees, nnd the like upon the earth ; fourth, tlie creation of 
sun, moon, nnd stars, which are set in the heavens, both to 
give light and to rule the day nnd the night^the latter, per- 
haps, containing n trace of tlie polytheistic conception of the 
old astral worship, which it is intended to correct by stating 
that these rulers of day nnd night are creations of God ; fifth, 
the creatures of the sea and the birds of the air, both of them 
created out of water, among which it is noteworthy that the 
writer recognises the continued existence of the great sea- 
monsters, dragons, serpents, etc., of the popular belief (v.t>), in- 
cluded in Job, Enoch, and Esdras, under the titles Behemoth and 
Leviathan. The sixth day covers the creation of the creatures 
of the earth and of man. In the note of the creation of man 
(v.®») w-e have a remnant of the more primitive anthropo- 
morphic conception of God, of which the writer could not 
readily divest himself, in the statement that man was made in 
the image of God ; and perhaps also an echo of the earlier 
polytheism in the words put in the mouth of Elohim : ‘I-et ui 
make man in our image.' Not that the writer means to speak 
of more than one God of Israel, but he cannot yet altogether 
divest himself of the thought ol a plurality of gods in hum.an 
shape. The resting of God on the seventh day, and the estab- 
lishment in connexion with that of an eternal Sabbath, are 
peculiarly Hebrew ; lor, although a rudimentary Sabbath ex- 
isted among the Babylonians, it played no important part in 
Bab. religion or mythology. The seventh tablet of the Baby- 
lonian Creation-series, -nith which in Hebrew corresponds the 
establishment of the Sabbath ns a part of Creation itself, 
contains a hymn of praise to Marduk as the creator. 


The question arises, To -vvliat extent was tliis 
cosmogony based on Bab. ideas ? We have already 
seen that, in general, it is a statement, in precise, 
scientific, monotheistic, and unmythological form, 
of cosmogonic views prevailing among the people 
of Israel from an early period. Certain resemb- 
lances have also been pointed out between those 
cosmogonic myths and the cosmogonic myths ol 
the Babylonians. It would seem that at some 
early period Bah. cosmogony became known tc 
the people of Palestine. The general viep’ at pre- 
sent is that, in some form, locally modified, the 
Bab. cosmogony became the common property of 
Palestine and surrounding regions during the 
centuries of predominating Bab. influence in the 
West (c. 2000 B.C.), and that the Hebrews adopted 
that cosmogony, in whole or in part, gradually 
modifying it to fit into their religion,*' eliminating 
the polyflieistio and grosser traits, and spiritual- 
izing and rationalizing the residue. The cosmo- 
gonic myth, accordingly, pursued the same course 


I Commonly rendered ‘ the spirit of God was brooding,' etc. 
This rendering of the Heb. npnio is suggested by 0 supposed 
connexion with an Aram. root. In Hebrew It occurs elsewhere 
only in Dt S2*>, in n description of the vulture teaching Its 
young to fly, where it has been translated ‘ hovering. This is 
manifestly incorrect (but see Skinner on Gn IZ). Tlie parent 
birds do not hover over the young when turning them out m 
the nest to fly for themselves, hut make rushes at them, and 
away from them. The LXX has preserved the correct tr. of 
the word nCvT? of Gn 1-, viz. iretfiipm, ‘ was rushing upon.' 
This agrees with other references in Heb. literature to the use 
by God of w-ind in creation (sec above), and also agrees with 
tlie Bab. m^-th. , 

z Unfortunately we lack, up to the present time, B sumcicnt 
knowledge of Phccnician cosmogony and the cosmogony 01 
other neighbouring peoples to prove or disprove this theory. 
Tnic, certain fragments of Pheen. cosmogony have come dovrn 
to us, claimed to be the relics of the writings of *-• 
-Sanchuniathon ; but, in the first place. It is very doubJm 
whether such a m.an ever existed, and, in the second Pl^*-* 
what has been handed down has reached us in sucii a form tnai 
it is almost impossible to determine its origin.s and con^iions. 
We do find, however, fn Pham, cosmogony, a creature, Tcumf, 
which is the same ns Tiam&l and the Heb. VhCm, and a 
which appears to be the Hebrew AoAS : to that extent Fbam. 
remains may be said to support this byitotlicsls. 
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ag almost everything else in Hebrew ritual and 
religion. The cosmogony in Gn 1 represents the 
final stage of its development, when the eflbrt was 
made to rid it altogether of its grosser and poly- 
theistic elements, to spiritualize it, and to fit it 
into the new scheme of the purified and reformed 
religion of Israel,, which the priestly schools of the 
Captivity sought to establi^i. The final author 
may possibly have been affected directly by Bab. 
models to the extent that he adopted from the 
seven tablets his aiTangement by seven days ; hut 
even this seems improbable, for the seven-day 
system was already in existence in Israel, and 
constituted an integral part of its religion. TJie 
Bab. seven tablets of Creation were ancient. 
Their ‘sevenness’ is an element which would 
naturally have impressed any people, but especi- 
ally one regarding the number seven as holy ; and, 
while there is no other evidence in the Biblical 
passages, indicating acquaintance with the cosmo- 
gonic myth, of knowledge of this ‘sevenness,’ it 
nevertheless seems more probable that it formed 
part of the popular scheme of cosmogony,* even 
though the events of the days of Creation may 
not coincide altogether with the order of events in 
the Bab. tablets, than that it was borrowed by 
the Priestly Code from the Babylonians. The 
author of the Priestly Code cosmogony was con- 
cerned rather with those things which difierentiate 
the Heb. from the Bab. versions of the cosmogony. 
And, indeed, the difference between the two is far 
more striking than the resemblance. It is wonder- 
ful how out of the fantastical, puerile, and gross 
fancies of the Bab. original there has been de- 
veloped so sane, so lofty, and so spiritual a system 
of cosmogony as that contained in Gn 1-2*. 

4 . Cosmogony of J compared with popular 
cosmogony and cosmogony of P. — How does it 
happen that two cosmogonies so radically different 
in conception continued to exist side by side ? As 
already pointed out, ch. 2 deals, not wth the 
creation of the world, but with the problems of 
man. It finds him on the barren hills of Judma. 
It does not concern itself ndth their creation, but 
with the manner in which they are made habit- 
able, and the problems of the men who inhabited 
them, who had been driven out, for their sins, 
from the beautiful Garden of God in the fertile far 
east, to live on, and to till, this land of thorns 
and thistles. Had the narrator been asked how 
the dry land, the heavens, etc., came into exist- 
ence, he would doubtless, incompatible as the two 
things seem to us, have told of a contest of Jahweh 
with chaos and the monsters of the deep, and the 
formation of an earth resting on the great deep, 
with the solid firmament of heaven above, and the 
waters still above that — substantially the scheme 
described in Gn 1, though not in the same sys- 
tematized and highly developed form. Theo- 
retically he believed in a deep beneath the earth, 
as is shown in the fountain from which a stream 
came out and watered the Garden of God, being 
the source of all the rivers of the world. But 
practically this deep was negligible in Judaea, 
where one must look to Jahweh for water from 
heaven ; and so even in the Plood-story of J the 
water comes down only from above. 

5. The highest and final Hebrew thought con- 
cerning Creation. — The cosmogony of Gn 1-2*, 
lofty as it is in its monotheistic conception of 
the power of God, did not reach the highest limits 
of Hebrew thought. Hampered by the old myths, 
it stood perilously near dualism in reckoning chaos, 
darkness, and the deep as existing, independently 

* for Instance, the form of the Fourth Commandment in 

Ex 20, wnich, however far removed from the form of the 
is at least much earlier than the Priestly 


of God, from eternity. There were men of the 
same period, but of a difierent school of thought, 
with prophetic vision, and a higher, less hampered 
spirituality, who had perceived and were teaching 
a still higher thought, namely, that God was the 
Creator of darkness as well as of light, of chaos 
as well as of order, of evil as well as of good. 
Deutero-Isaiah was familiar, as we have seen, 
with the popular cosmogonic myths, and ap- 
parently also with the more formal cosmogony 
ultimately formulated in Gn 1-2* ; but its funda- 
mental conception of the opposition of chaos, 
darkness, and the deep to God he utterly rejects. 
‘I am Jahweh, and there is none else, forming 
light and creating darkness, making prosperity 
and creating evU’ (Is This is the highest 

expression of the creative thought in the Old 
Testament. In Pr Creation is an expression 
of the wisdom of God, which is almost hyposta- 
tized. In some of the late Psalms wo have very 
beautiful and spiritual conceptions of Creation, 
especially in Ps 104,* but in principle these are 
only poetic liberties with the cosmogony of Gn 1. 
More and more this cosmogony became an essen- 
tial part of the religion of the Jews, on which 
Judaism and Christianity, almost up to the pre- 
sent time, have founded literally their conception 
of the creation of the world. Along uith this 
also some of the old mythological conceptions con- 
tinued to linger on.® Indeed, there is nothing in 
Gn 1 to forbid them, and, as we have seen, the 
writer of v.®* evidently himself believed in the 
existence of the mythical monsters of the deep. 
What part these played in later Judaism one maj’ 
see from the Book of Esdras and from Enoch, 
which have already been quoted, and finally even 
from the Apocalypse in the New Testament, many 
of the images and concepts in which, particularly 
in chs. 12, 13, 17, 21, reflect the ancient mythology 
of the battle of the representative of the gods 
with the dragons and monsters of chaos and the 
deep. 
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Edinburgh, 1807), Holzinger (Freiburg, 1898), Gunkel 2 (Got- 
tingen, 190y, Driver! (London, 1009), Ayles (New York, 
1904), and Skinner (Edinburgh, 1010), on Genesis ; A. B. 
Davidson (London, 1802), DiUmann^ (Leipzig, 1891), Budde 
(Gottingen, 1896), and Duhm (Freiburg, 1897), on Job ; 
Cheyne® (Tendon, 1880), Dillmann-Kittei (Leipzig, 1898), 
Marti (Tubingen, 1900), and DuhmU (Gottingen, 1902), on 
Isaiah ; Bertbolet (Freiburg, 1897) and Kraetzschmar (Got- 
tingen, 1900), on Ezekiel. Cf. also artt. ‘ Cosmogony,’ ‘ Rahab,’ 
‘ Se.vmonster,’ in IIDB ; ' Behemoth and Leviathan ’ and 
• Dragon,’ in : H. Gunkel, SchSpfung u. Chaos, G6tt.l895, 
esp. pp. 29-90 ; F. Weber, Jiid. Theol.i, Leipz. 1897, pp. 160, 
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Peters, Early Heb. Story, lA)ndon, 1904. 

John P. Peters. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Indian). 
— Cosmological speculations were, in India as else- 
where, the first manifestation of philosophical 
thought; they are already met with in the Rig- 
veda, in single verses as well as in entire hymns. 
The basis of these speculations, in the VeHo period, 
was not a generally adopted theory or mythological 
conception as to the origin of the world ; widely 
differing ideas about tliis problem seem to have 
been current, which themorephilosophicallyminded 
poets developed and combined. There is a kind of 
progress from crude and unconnected notions to 
more refined ideas and broader views; but this 
development did not lead to a well-established 
cosmogony such as we find in the first chapter of 
Genesis. A similar variety of opinion prevailed 
also in the period of the Brahmanas and Upani 
sads, though there is an apparent tendency towards 
closer agreement. Uniformity, however, was nevei 

4 Cf. also Pa 3351.. S Ps 1487. 
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achieved, even in the Puranas ; for all statements, 
however contradictory, contained in the revealed 
literature were regarded as truth, and might he 
reproduced hy later writers. Cosmography, on 
the other hand, had another fate. Difierent -writers 
of the same period are much more nearly at one 
regarding the plan and structure of the Universe, at 
least in its main outlines, than regarding its origin 
and development ; hut it goes wthout saying that 
both sets of ideas — cosmogonic as well as cosmo- 
graphic— are equally fanciful, and lack the basis 
of well-ascertained facts. 

I. Vedic period. — ^The world, according to Vedic 
notions, consists of three parts — earth, air, and sky, 
or heaven. But, when the idea of ‘ Universe’ is to 
be expressed, the phrase most commonly used is 
‘ heaven and earth.’ Both Heaven and Earth are 
regarded as gods and as the parents of gods (deva- 
putra), even although they are said to have been 
generated by gods. Sometimes one god, — Indra, 
or Agni, or Rudra, or Soma, — sometimes all the 
gods together, are said to have generated or created 
heaven and earth, the whole world ; and the act of 
creating is metaphorically expressed as building, 
sacrificing, or weaving. That heaven and earth 
should be parents of the gods, and at the same 
time have been generated by them, is a downright 
self-contradiction ; hut it seems to have only en- 
hanced the mystery of this conception ivithont 
lessening its value, since it recurs even in advanced 
speculation. It is avoided in the declaration that 
mother Aditi is everything, and brings fortli every- 
thing by and from herself, though in another place 
it is said that Aditi brought forth Daksa, and 
Daksa generated Aditi. Here Aditi is apparently 
a mythological expression for the female principle 
in creation, and Daksa for the male princijile or 
creative force. The latter is more directly called 
Purusa, man or male spirit, and is conceived as the 
primeval male who is transformed, or who trans- 
forms himself, into the world. To him is dedicated 
the famous Purusasukta, Rigveda, x. 90, which 
recurs, with variations, in the Atharvaveda (xix. 
6), the Vajasaneyi Samhita (xxxi.), and the Taitti- 
rlya Aranyaka (lii. 12), and greatly influenced later 
theosophical speculation. As a specimen of Vedic 
cosmogony we subjoin Muir’s translation of it 
(from Orig. Skr. Texts, v. 368 ff.), though it, 
or rather the original, contains many obscure 
points : 

' Puru8a has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, and a thou- 
sand feet. On every side enveloping the earth, he transcended 
[it] hy a space of ten fingers (1). Purufa himself is this whole 
[universe], whatever has been, and whatever shall be. He is 
also the lord of immortality, since through food he expands (2). 
Such is his greatness; and Purusa is superior to this, ^d 
existing things are a quarter (or foot) of him, and that which is 
immortal in the sky is three-quarters of him (8). With three- 
quarters Purusa mounted upwards. A quarter of him again was 
produced here below. He then became diffused eve^wliere 
among things animate and inanimate (4). From him Viraj was 
bom, and from Viraj, Punifa. As soon ns ho was born, he 
extended beyond the earth, both behind and before (6). When 
the gods offered up Puruja as a sacrifice, the spring was its 
clarifled butter, summer its fuel, and autumn the [accompany. 
Ing] oblation (6). This victim, Purufa boro in the beginning, 
they immolated on the sacrificial grass; with him os their 
offering, the gods, Sidfaj-as, and Rijis sacrificed (7). From that 
universal oblation were produced curds and clarified butter. 
He (^ru?a) formed those aerial creatures, and the animals, 
both wild and tame (8). From that universal sacrifice sprang 
the hj-mns called Rich and Saman, the metres, andthe YajusfO). 
I^m it were produced horses, and all animals with two roa-s of 
teeth, coivs, goats, and sheep (10). tVhen they divided Purufa, 
into bow many parts did they distribute him? Wiatwas his 
mouth? What were hb arms? AVhat were called hb thighs 
and feet? (11). The Brahmana was hb mouth; the Rajanya 1 
became hb arms ; the Vabya hb thighs ; the Sudra sprang from 
his feet (12). The moon was produced from hb soul; the sun 
from hb eye ; Indra and Agni from hb mouth ; and VSim from j 
his breath (IS). From hb navel came the atmosphere ; from his 
head arose the sky ; from hb feet came the earth ; from hb ear 
the four quarters ; so they formed the worlds (14). When the 
gods, in performing their sacrifice, bound Purufa os a victim, 
there were seven pieces of wood laid for him round the fire, and 
thrice seven pieces of fuel employed (16). With sacrifice the 


gods worshipped the sacrifice. These were the first institutions. 
These great beings attained to the heaven where the gods the 
ancient Sadhyas, reside (16).’ 

I The unity of the Godhead as the cause of the 
world, which is recognized in the above hymn, is 
directly expressed in others where he is called the 
One, the Unborn, and placed above all gods. In 
two hymns (Rigveda, x, 81, 82) he is invoked under 
the name Visvakarman, ‘All-creator,’ who in later 
mythology became the architect of the gods ; in 
another remarkable hymn (x. 121) the poet inquires 
who is the first-bom god that created the world and 
upholds it, and in the last verse he invokes him as 
Prajapati, ‘Lord of the creatures.’ Prajapati later 
became the current designation of the creator, and 
synonymous with Brahma. In connexion with 
Viivakarman and Prajapati occurs what seems to 
be an ancient mythological conception ; the highest 
god is said to have originated in the primeval ivaters 
as the Golden Germ (Hirayyagaroha) which con- 
tained all the gods and the world, or became the 
creator. This idea was afterwards developed to 
that of the world-egg, and of Hiranyagarbha = 
Brahma. 

An entirely different treatment of the cosmo- 
logical problem is contained in the philosophical 
hymn, Rigveda, x. 129 (of. Taittiriya Brahmmia, 

I ii. 8, 9, 3-6), which, for depth of speculation, is 
one of the most admirable poems of the Rigveda. 
Notivithstanding the labour of many ingenious 
interpreters, the meaning of some passages still 
remams doubtful ; yet a general idea of its con- 
tents may be got from the subjoined metrical 
translation of Muir [op. cit. v, 356, note 630) : 

‘Than there was neither Aught nor Nought, no air nor sky, 
beyond. 

What covered all ? Where rested all? In watery gulf pro- 
found ? 

Nor death was then, nor deathlessness, nor change of night 
and day. 

That One breathed calmly, self-sustained ; nought else beyond 
It lay. 

Gloom hid in gloom existed first — one sea, eluding view. 

That One, a void in chaos wrapt, by inward fervour grew. 

Within It first arose desire, the primal germ of mind, 

V”. • • V mlrs, ns sages searching find. 

•. ■ . ■ the dark and drear abyss,— 

■ * What bard can answer this? 

There fecundating powers were found, and mighty forces 
strove, — 

A self-supporting mass beneath, and energy above. 

Who knows, who over told, from whence this vast creation 
rose? 

No gods had then been born, — who then can e'er the truth 
disclose? 

■Whence sprang this world, and whether framed by hand 
divine or no, — 

Its lord in heaven alone can tell, if even he can show. 

In the Atharvaveda we meet with some cosmo- 
logical hymns, chiefly of the Prajapati type, in 
Avhich the highest god and creator is conceived 
under other forms, and invoked under various 
names, such ns Rohita (the red one), Anadvlin 
(the ox), Va^a (the cow), Kala (time), Kama 
(desire), etc. 

LrrERATur-E. — J. Muir, Orig. Sanskrit Texts, London, 1858-72, 
Iv. 1, v. sect. xxi. ; L. Scherman, Philos. Ugmnen aus aer 
Riq-rindAtharva-veda-Sanhita, Stras3burg.l8S7; P. pc^sen, 
Allgem. Geseh. der Philosophie, i.* 1 (Leipzig, _ 1008); K. r. 
Geldner, ‘Zur Kosmogonic dcs Rigveda' (Gniversitatsschri/t 
xur feierliehen Einfilhrnng des Rektors, Marburg, 190S).^ 

2 , Period of the Brahmanas and the Upanisads. 
— The Briilimanas contain many legends about 
Prajapati’s creating of the world. They usually 
open with some statement like the folloiving : ‘ In 
the beginning was Prajapati, nothing but 
pati; he desired, “May I become many ; he 
performed austerities, and thereby created these 
worlds’ (either the living beings, or heaven, air, 
and earth). Besides Prajapati, other names ot 
the creator are met with: Svayaifabha NfirayMa, 
Svayaifabhil Brahman, and even Non-Being. Inn 
authors of the Bralimanas, being wholly engrossed 
with liturgy and cercEionial, introduce tnese 
legends in order to explain some detail of ntual 
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or the like; and therefore, after a few general 
remarks on the ereation of the world, they plunge 
again into ritualistic discussions (see the specimens 
given by Deussen, op. cit. p. 183 ff.). But the little 
information they give is sufficient to show what 
were in their time the popular opinions about the 
origin of the world. Besides the statement that 
Prajapati was at the beginning of things, there 
are others, according to which the waters seem to 
have been believed to be coeval with him or to have 
preceded him. Thus it is said (Taittinya Samhita, 
V. 6, 4, 2, and similarly idi. 1, 6, 1) that in the 
beginning there was nothing but the waters, and 
Prajapati, as wind, went over them or floated on a 
lotus leaf. Connected with this order of ideas is 
the now more fully developed conception of the 
world-egg in ^atapatha Brdhrrmna, xi. 1, 6, 1 fli, 
which runs thus in Muir’s translation (iv. 25) : 

‘ In the beginning this universe was water, nothing hut water. 
Ihe waters desired, “How can wo be reproduced?” So saying, 
they toiled, they performed austerity. IVhile they were per- 
forming austerity, a golden egg came into existence. Being 
produced, it then became a year. Wherefore this golden egg 
floated about for the period of a year. From it in a year a male 
(purufa) came into existence, who was Prajapati. ... He 
divided this golden egg. ... In a year he desired to speak. 
He uttered "bhur,” which became this earth; "bhuvah” 
which became this firmament; and “evar," which became that 
sky. ... He was born with a life of a thousand years. He 
perceived the further end of his life as one may perceive the 
opposite bank of a river. Desiring offspring, he went on wor- 
shiping and toiling. He conceived progeny in himself ; with 
his mouth he created the gods,’ etc. 

We append, for the sake of comparison, another ancient 
account of the world-egg from the Ckhdndogi/a Upanifad, iii. 
19 (SBE i. 64 f.) : ‘In the beginning this was non-existent. It 
became existent, It grew. It turned into an egg. The egg lay 
for the time of a year. The egg broke open. The two halves 
were one of silver, the other of gold. The silver one became 
this earth, the golden one the sky, the thick membrane (of the 
white) the mountains, the thin membrane (of the yolk) the mist 
with the clouds, the small veins the rivers, the fluid the sea. 
And what was born from It was Xditya, the sun,' etc. 

While the authors of the Brahmanas treated 
cosmogonic myths from their liturgical point of 
view, the authors of the Upanisads used them in 
order to illustrate their great philosophical tenet 
of the transcendent oneness or Brahman and its 
presence in all created things. Accordingly, they 
frequently substitute for Prajapati philosophical 
abstractions, e.g. Brahman, Atman, Not-Being, 
or Being, and derive from this first principle the 
worlds, or the Vedas, or those cosmical and psy- 
chical agencies which chiefly engross their specu- 
lations. They develop and combine these notions 
in ever-varying xvays ; but it is to be understood, 
or it is expressly stated, that the first principle, 
after having created things, entered them, so that 
it is present in them, and, in a way, is identical 
with, and yet different from, them. It is impossible 
to reduce the variety of opinion on the origin of 
the world, contained in the Upanisads, to one 
general idea underlying them ; we shall, therefore, 
Ulnstrate them by some selected specimens. 

In Bphad Aranyaka, i. 4, the creation is ascribed 
to Atman in the shape of a man {punisa) ; as there 
was nothing but himself, he felt no delight, and 
therefore ‘made this his Self to fall in two, and 
thence arose husband and wife.’ He embraced 
her, and men were bom. In the same way he 
created all beings that exist in pairs. Then he 
created other things, developed them by name and 
form, and ‘ entered thither, to the verj' tips of the 
finger-nails, as a razor might be fitted in a razor- 
case, or as fire in a fire-place ’ [SBE xv. 87). The 
account of the world-egg in the Chhdndogya Upa- 
nisad has already been quoted above. Of a less 
mythological and more speculative character is a 
passage in Taittinya Upanisad, ii. I, according to 
which from this Self (Brahman) sprang space, from 
space wind, from wind fire, from fire water, from 
water earth, from earth food, from food seed, men, 
and all creatures. An older account in Chhdndogya 


Upanisad, vi. 2, 2f., mentions only three elements ; 
it runs thus (SBE i. 93 ff. ) : 

(UddSIaka speaks to ^vetaketu) : ‘ In the beginning, my dear, 
there was that only which is (to or), one only, without a second. 
Others say, in the beginning there was that only which is not 
(rb iLij ov), one only, without a second ; and from that which Is 
not, that which is was bom.’ ‘ But how could it be thus, my 
dear?' the father continued. ‘How could that which is, be 
bom of that which is not ? No, my dear, only that which is, 
was in the beginning, one only, without a second. It thought, 
“May I be many, may I grow forth.” It sent forth fire. That 
fire thought, “May I be many, may I grow forth.” It sent forth 
water. And therefore whenever anybody anywhere is hot and 
perspires, water is produced on him from fire alone. Water 
thought, “May I be many, may I grow forth.” It sent forth earth 
(food). Therefore whenever it rains aniwhere, most food is 
then produced. From water alone is eatable food produced. 

. . . That Being (i.e. that which had produced fire, water, and 
earth) thought, “Let me now enter those three beings (fire, water, 
earth) with this living Self [jlva dtmd), and let me then reveal 
(develop) names and forms.” Then that Being, having said, “Let 
me make each of these three tripartite” (so that fire, water, and 
earth should each have itself for its principal ingredient, besides 
an admixture of the other two), entered into those three beings 
with this living self only, and revealed names and forms,’ etc. 

Here we have the first forerunner of Sankhya 
ideas, which are more fully developed in the ^vet- 
divatara and some later iJpanisads which form the 
connecting link between this period and that of 
the Epics and Puranas. The genesis of the evolu- 
tionary theory of Sankhya can be traced to these 
Upanisads (see Deussen, op. cit. i. 2, p. 216) ; but 
we pass this subject over here, as it xviil be treated 
in §3- 

The notions as to the structure of the Universe 
entertained by the Vedic poets continued to prevail 
in the period of the Brahmanas and Upanisads, 
where frequently the Universe is spoken of as tri- 
partite : earth, air, and sky, symbolized in the three 
‘great utterances’ (vydhrtis), ‘bhur,' 'bhuvah,' 
‘svar.’ In Aitarcya Aranyaka, ii. 4, 1, however, 
it is said that in the beginning the Self sent forth 
the worlds of Ambhas, Marichi, Mara, and Ap. 

‘ That Ambhas (water) is above the heaven, and it 
is heaven, the si^port. The Marichis (the lights) 
are the sky. The Mara (mortal) is the earth, 
and the waters under the earth are the Ap world.’ 
Nine or ten worlds are enumerated in Bphad Aray,. 
yaka Upanisad, iii. 6, viz. the worlds of wind, air, 
Gandharvas, sun, moon, stars, gods, Indra, Praja- 
pati, and Brahman ; * each of these worlds is woven 
into the next higher one, ‘like warp and woof.’ 
More importance is attached to a sevenfold divi- 
sion of tne world. This was introduced by the 
augmentation of the vydhptis from three, the 
usual number, to seven, which number first occurs 
in Taittinya Aranyaka, x. 27 f. There we find 
the following vydhrtis •. 'bhur,^ ‘bhuvah,’’ ‘svar,’ 
‘mahnr,’ 'Janas,’ 'tapas,' and 'satyam.’ Now, 
as the three first, the original vydhptis ('bhur,‘ 
'bhuvah,' 'svar'), symbolically denoted the three 
worlds (earth, air, sky), so the four added vydhptis 
('mahar,' 'Janas,' 'tapas,' 'satyam') became names 
of still higher worlds. Thus, in some later Upa- 
ni^ads seven worlds are mentioned, and in the 
Anmeya (TpoETiwarf these seven worlds (‘fiAiir’ . . . 
'satyam') are distinguished from seven nether 
worlds: Atala, Patala, Vitala, Sutala, Easatala, 
Mahatala, and Talatala. This last conception of a 
twice sevenfold world was, in the next period, 
developed in detail. 

3. Period of the Epics and the Puranas. — ^While 
in the preceding period cosmogonic niyths are of 
an episodical character, the same subject is now 
treated more at length, and for its ou-n sake. Its 
importance is fully recognized in the Puranas ; for 
cosmogony and secondary creation — i.e. the suc- 
cessive destructions and renovations of the world — 
belong to the five characteristic topics (pafichalah- 
Sana) of the Puranas. 

I In the cosmography of the Toaabhdsya, which will be dealt 
with in § 3, the names of the highest celestial spheres are 
I 3Iabendra, Prajipatya, and Brahma. 
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The variefcy of views as to the origin of the world 
which obtained in the preceding periods still con- 
tinues ; hut there is a decided tendency towards 
introducing some order. The mythological ele- 
ments pf cosmogony are mostly adopted from 
Vedic literature, ana further developed j some are 
of more modem origin ; both elements are vari- 
ously combined. These mythological elements are 
as follows: (1) the highest godhead, Brahman or 
Atman, identified with Narfiyana, Visnu, Sambhn, 
etc., according to the sectarian tendency of the 
author; (2) the mimev^al waters or darkness; (3) 
the Purusa or Hiranyagarbha, who sprang up 
therein ; (4) the world-egg, which brought forth 
Brahma (or Prajapati, Pitamaha) ; (5) the lotus, 
from which sprang Brahma ; the lotus itself came 
forth either froni the waters or from the navel of 
Visnu ; (6) the intermediate creators, or mental 
sons of Brahma, numbering seven or eight, Marichi, 
etc. ; (7) the successive creations and destructions 
of the world. Though the last-mentioned concep- 
tion can be traced to a greater antiquity,* it was 
only then developed into a gigantic chronology of 
the world which reckoned by kalpas, rrw/mantaras, 
and yugas (see art. Ages of the World [Indian]). 
This system was employed in order to reconcUe 
conflicting views on the origin of the world by 
assigning some cosmogonic processes to primary, 
some to secondary, creation, and by distinguishing 
the several secondary creations. But aU these 
attempts at systematic order resulted in greater 
confusion, for primary and secondary creations 
were inextricably mixed up with one another. 
The framers of cosmogonic systems in the Malm- 
ihdrata and the Pnranas freely laid under contribu- 
tion the Saiikhya philosophy ; they took over from 
it the evolutionary theory as tauglit by Kapila, or 
they tried to improve on it. As it formed the theo- 
retical foundation of cosmogony, a brief sketch of 
it must be given here. 

According to Safikhya philosophy, there are two 
principles, entirely inaependent of each other (1) 
the souls, Purusas ; and (2) Prahj-ti, original 
nature, or Pradliana (principle, viz. matter), 
ivhich is made up of the three yunas (secondary 
elements) — darkness (tamas), activity {rajas), and 
goodness {saliva ) — in the state of equipoise. When 
this eijuilibrium is disturbed through the presence 
(or co-inexistence) of the Purvsa, then fiomPrakrti 
is developed Mahan or Bvddhi, the thinking sub- 
stance, which chiefly consists of saliva. Prom 
Buddhi is developed Ahainkdra, a substance the 
function of which is to produce the conceit of indi- 
viduality. Ahamkara produces the mind {manas), 
the five organs of sense {buddhindriya), the five 
organs of action {karmendriya), and the five subtle 
elements {lanmdlra). The last, combining u-itli 
one another, form the five gross elements {mahd- 
bhiila) : space (or air), fire, wind, water, and earth. 
These are the twenty-five principles {ialtvas)^ of 
Siinkhya. They and the order of their production 
have been adopted, and adapted to the order of j 
ideas taught in the Upanisaus, by the authors^ of 
those parts of the Mahubhdrata which deal irith 
the evolution of the world. In trying to reconcile 
Vedic cosmogony with the principles of Sankhya 
philosophy, those didactic poets mvented various 
changes of the latter or of their arrangement, 
though none of these attempts was generally 
adopted. We shall mention only two points in 
which the epic ■writers departed from the Sankhya 
system and, at the same time, disagreed among 
themselves. (1) The^ established belief in a first 
cause, Brahman or Atman, was radically opposed 
to the Sankhya doctrine of two mutually inde- 
pendent principles, Ptinisa and Prakrti ; yet both 

1 It Is found as early ns the SrcUllvatara and J/atfrdyapa 
UpanifBds. 


tnews had to be harmonized somehow. No wonder 
that opinion diflered widely on this head. For 
instance, Purusa is identified with Pradhuna, or 
Hiranyagarbha ivitli Buddhi, or Brahma with 
Ahamlcara, etc. (2) The Sahkhya doctrine, which 
derived the elements from Ahamlcara tlirough the 
interposition of the transcendent lanmCdras°zzc‘Ta& 
to have been thought unduly abstruse by those 
poets who preached to a mixed audience. They 
therefore usually omit the ianmalras, and make 
the mahabhiitas the direct product of Ahamlcara, 
just as in the Upanisads the elements are said to 
have sprung directly from Brahman. It is needless 
for our purpose to multiply instances ; for details 
the reader is referred to £. Washburn Hopkins’ 
work, JVie Great Epic of India, New York, 1901, 
in which epic philosophy is exhaustively treated 
(p. 85 ff.). It must, however, be stated that some 
scholars, e.g. Dahlmann,* and Deussen,® are of the 
opinion that epic Sahkhya represents a preliminary 
state of speculation, from which systematic Sah- 
khya was developed. 

The cosmological passages of the Great Epic 
belong to an age of transition, and none of them 
seems ever to have been generally accepted as an 
authoritative exposition of the subject. It is, how- 
ever, different with another document which may 
roughly be assigned to the same period — the cosmo- 
gonic account in the Laws of Manu, i. 6 ff. ; for it 
(or parts of it) is quoted in a great number of 
mediffival works, and it may therefore serve to 
illustrate the state of the views on cosmogony 
which prevailed before the time when the Punlnas 
took their present form. We quote here BUhler’s 
translation in SBE xxv. 2 ff. 

• This (universe) existed In the shape of Darkness, unpcrceived, 
destitute of distinctive marks, unattainable by reasoning, un- 



ness (0). He who con be perceived by the Internal or^n 
(alone), who is subtile, indiscernible, and eternal, who contains 
nil created beings and is inconceivable, shone forth of his own 
(will) (7). He, desiring to produce beings of many kinds from 
liis oivn body, first ivith a thought created the waters, and 
placed his seed in them (8). That (seed) became a golden egg, 
m brilliancy equal to the sun ; in that (egg) he himself was bom 
ns Brahman, the progenitor of the whole world (0). The waters 
are called ndrah, (tor) the waters are, indeed, the offspring of 
Nora ; ns they were his first residence (opano), ho thence is 
named Narayaija (10). From that (first) cause, which Is indis- 
cernible, eternal, and both real and unreal, was produced that 
male (Pumfa), who is famed in this world (under the appella- 
tion of) Brahman (11). The divine one resided In that egg 
during a whole year, then he himself by his thought (alone) 
divided it into two halves (12); and out of those two halves ho 
formed heaven and earth, between them the middle sphere, the 
eight points of the horizon, and the eternal abode of the waters 
(13). From himself (utmanah) he also drew forth the mind, 
which is both real and unreal, likewise from the mind egoism, 
which possesses the function of self-consciousness (and Is) 
lordly (14); moreover, the great one, the soul, and all (p^ 
ducts) affected by the three qualities, and, in their order, the 
five organs which perceive the objects of sensation (Ifi). But, 
Joining minute particles even of those six, which possera 
measureless power, with particles of himself, he created aU 
beings (16). Because those six (kinds of) minute particles, 
which form the (creator's) frame, enter (d-m) these (creatui^), 
therefore the wise call his frame (arira (the body) (17). Mat 
the great elements enter, together with their functions and the 
mind, through its minute parts the framer of all beings, the 
imperishable one (18). But from minute bodj’ (-framing) par- 
ticles of these seven verj' powerful Purufas springs this (world), 
tlie perishable from the imperishable (19). Among them, each 
(succeeding) element acquires the quality of the preceding one, 
and whatever place (in the sequence) each of them otytiplM, 
even to many qualities it Is declared to possess (20). But in the 
beginning he assigned their several names, actions, and 
tions to all (created beings), even according to the words of WO 
Veda (21). He, the Lord, also created the class Of the god^ 
who are endowed with life, and whose nature is action; 
the subtile class of the SSdhyas, and the eternal sacrifice (-.h 
But from fire, wind, and the sun he drew forth the thrcetoia 
eternal Veda, called Rich, Yajus, and Simon, for the due per- 
formance of the sacrifice (2Z). 'Time and the divisions of t.me. 


1 Itahabharata-Sludien, ii. ‘DicS.lqikhya-Philosopbie,’ Berlin, 
lOOZ 

- Vp. eft. i. 3, p. IS. 
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the lunar mansions and the planets, the rivers, the oceans, the 
mountains, plains, and uneven ground (24), austeritj’, speech, 
pleasure, desire, and anger, this whole creation he likewise 
produced, ns he desired to call these beings into existence (25), 
Moreover, in order to distinguish actions, he separated merit 
from demerit, and he caused the creatures to be affected by the 
pairs (of opposites), such as pain and pleasure (26). But with 
the minute perishable particles of the five (elements) which 
have been mentioned, this whole (world) is framed in due order 
(27). . . . But for the sake of the prosperity of the worlds, he 
caused the Brahmaija, the Ksatriya, the Vnisya, and the Sudra 
to proceed from his mouth, his arms, his thighs, and his feet 
(SI). Dividing his own body, the Lord became half male and 
half female; with that female he produced Viraj (32).’ From 
Viraj sprang ManuSvayariibhu, who, ‘desiringto produce created 
beings, performed very difficult austerities, and (thereby) called 
into existence ten great sages, lords of created beings — Mariehi, 
Atri, Aiigiras, Pulastya, I’ulaha, Kratu, Prachetas, Vasistha, 
Bhr^, and Narada (34, 35).’ These secondary Prajapatis created 
the other Manus, gods, demons, men, animals, plants, etc. Next 
comes the account of the destructions and seoondaiy creations 
of the world, the days and nights of Brahma, the system of 
yttgas and manvantaras, etc. (For details, see Ages op the 
IVoELD [Indian).) 

A very full discussion of the cosmogonj’ in Manu and its 
relation to the accounts in other sources will be found in W. 
Jahn, uber die kosmogon. Gh-mdanschauungen tm lldnava- 
dharma-icistrain, Leipzig, 1904. 

Cosmogony in the Puranas, in the form in which 
they have come down to us, is, on the whole, a 
later development of that which we have just 
- described. Here, too, the evolutionary theory of 
Sahkhya has been so modified as to agree with the 
Vedantio doctrine about the oneness of Brahman, 
by assuming that Puntsa and Prahfti are hut two 
forms of the Supreme Deity, who is identified with 
one of the popular gods according to the sectarian 
character of the work. An abstract from the 
account of the creation in the Visnu Purdna may 
serve to illustrate Pauranic cosmogony, if we keep 
in mind that the accounts in other Puranas are, 
on the whole, similar in tenor, though they may 
vary in details. According to the Fisnu Purdiia, 
the self-existent Brahman is Vasudeva; he is 
originally and essentially but one, still he exists 
in three successively proceeding forms: Purusa, 
Pradhana (both unevolved and evolved), and Kala 
(time), the latter acting as the bond connecting the 
former two. When tlie Supreme Deity enters 
Purusa and Pradhana (the equilibrium of the three 
gunas), then Pradhana produces Mahan or Buddhi, 
which in its turn produces Ahaiiikara ; and so the 
five subtle elements, the gross elements, and the 
eleven organs are produced, much in the same way 
as is taught in Sahkhya philosophy. But the 
Puranas teach, in addition to the evolutionary 
theory, that each generating principle or element 
envelops the one generated by it. The gross 
elements combine into a compact mass, the world- 
egg (hrdhmdnda), which rests on the waters, and 
is surrounded by seven envelopes — water, ■fvind, 
fire, air, Ahaiiikara, Bnddhi, and Pradhana. In 
the world-egg the highest deity, invested with the 
guna activity, appeared in the form of Brahma, 
and created all things. The same deity in the 
guna goodness preserves, as Visnu, the Universe 
till the end of a Tcalpa, when the same god, in the 
awful form of Eudra, destroys it. The third 
chapter of the Visnu Purdna deals with time, the 
days and nights of Brahma, the duration of his 
life, etc. (see Ages of the World [Indian]). The 
next chapter describes how, in the beginning of a 
kalpa, Narayana, in the shape of a boar, raised the 
earth from beneath the waters and created the four 
lower spheres — earth, sky, heaven, and Maharlqka. 
In the fifth chapter occur some more speculations 
of Sahkhya character, and a description of nine 
creations : 

‘The first creation was that of Jlahat, or Intellect, which Is 
called the creation of Brahma. The second was that of the 
rudimental principles (tanmatrds), thence termed elemental 
creation (Bhutasarga). The third was the modified form of 
egotism, termed the organic creation or creation of the senses 
lAindriyika). These three were the Prakrta creations, the 

1 n. H. Wilson. TisJiyu Pvrdya, vol. 1. (London, 1864). 


developments of indiscrete nature, preceded by the indiscrete 
principle. The fourth or fundamental creation (of perceptible 
things) was that of inanimate bodies. The fifth, the Tairyagyonya 
creation, was that of animals. The sixth was the Urdhvasrotas 
creation, or that of the divinities. The creation of the Arvak- 
srotas beings was the seventh, and was that of man. There is 
an eighth creation, termed Auugraha, which possesses both 
the qualities of goodness and darkness. Of these creations five 
are secondary, and three are primary. But there is a ninth, 
the Kaumara creation, which is both primary and secondary. 
These are the nine creations of the great progenitor of all, and, 
both as primary and secondary, are the radical causes of the 
world, proceeding from the sovereign creator.’ i 

The seventh chapter relates how Brahma after 
the creation of the world created ‘ other mind-boim 
sons like himself’ ; about the number and names, 
however, of these Prajapatis, or mental sons of 
Brahma, the different Puranas do not agree.® Then 
Brahma created Manu Svayarfibhuva, for the 
protection of created beings. Mann’s daughter 
Prasuti was married to one of the Prajapatis, 
Daksa, who thereby became the ancestor of a great 
number of divine beings, mostly of an allegorical 
character, as personified virtues and vices. 

The preceding abstracts from the Visnu Purdna 
give some idea of the heterogeneous character of 
the cosmogonic theory which henceforth was 
generally adopted. Mythological and theosophio 
notions inherited from the Vedic period have been 
combined with notions of later origin — genealogic 
legends, the evolutionary system of Sankhya, and 
the scheme of the Ages of the World — ^in order to 
give a rational theory of the origin and develop- 
ment of the world in harmony with the teachings 
of the Vedas. But the materials proved too 
refractory, or rather the authors were not bold 
enough in re-modelling the old traditions; hence 
their work leaves the impression of disparate parts, 
ill-combined or only formally united. 

The authors of the Puranas succeeded better in 
delineating a plan of the Universe j for the cosmo- 
graphic notions Avhich are contained in the Vedas, 
and which have been sketched above under § I, 
lent themselves readily to such an undertaking. 
The Great Epic added little to the old stock of 
cosmographic ideas, except a detailed description 
of the earth and some particulars about the hells. 
There was, indeed, the ancient belief in worlds of 
Indra, Varuna, Vayu, Agni, Atoya, Yama, etc., 
but the notions as to the situation of these worlds 
(except those of Indra and Yama) seem always to 
have been rather vague, so that the authors of the 
Puranas were not over much prejudiced by tradition 
in their endeavours to devise a systematic cosmo- 
graphy. The system is practically the same in all 
Puranas; the following description of it is based 
on the Visnu Purdna, while for the discrepancies 
in details the reader may be referred to Wilson’s 
notes in his translation oi the Visnu Purdna. 

The whole system of the worlds contained in the 
world-egg may be divided into three parts in 
agreement with the current expressions tribhuvana, 
trailokya, etc., ‘the three M'orlds.’ The middle 
part, which is, however, many times nearer the 
base than the toj), is formed by the earth, an 
enormous disk of five hundred millions of yojanas 
in extent ; it is encircled by the Lok.lloka mountain, 
and contains the continents and oceans. A descrip- 
tion of the earth need not detain us here, as it will 
be given in the art. Geography (Mythical). Above 
the earth are the heavens, and below it the nether 
worlds, or Pdtdla. But actually the Universe is 
divided into two parts ; for it consists of seven 
upper regions, the lowest of which is the earth, 
and. of the seven nether regions. Hence frequently 
fourteen worlds are spoken of. To these two 
divisions have been added the hells, somewhere in 
the lowest part of the Universe. The number of 

1 'Wilson, op. cit. i, 74 fl. 

" Ib. p. 100, note ; cl. the passage from Jlanu quoted above, 
verse 34 f. 
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heDs seems originally not to Lave been fixed ( Vimu 
Purdna, ii. 6), though Manu (iv. 87) gives their 
number as twenty-one. ^ 

Omitting the hells, there are seven nether worlds 
(Atala, Vitala, jN^itala, Gabliastimat, Mahatala, 
Sntala, and Patala),® and the seven upper worlds 
(Bhur [the earth], Dyaus, Svar, Maliar, Janas, 
Tapas,_ and Satya). Patala— for this is also the 
collective name of the seven nether worlds — 
extends do^vnwards 70,000 yojanas below the 
surface of the earth, each of its seven regions 
having a depth of 10,000 yojanas. Patala is the 
abode of NSgas, Baityas, and Danavas, and it 
equals the heavens in beauty and magnificence. 
Below Patala is the dragon Se§a, who ‘ bears the 
entire world like a diadem upon his head, and who 
is the foundation on which the seven Patalas rest.’ 
As said above, the hells, or naralcas, are beneath 
Pfltala ; but their exact situation cannot be made 
out, because some place them below, some above, 
the waters which encircle the Universe. The cause 
of this uncertainty with regard to the hells seems 
to have been that originally they were not 
distinguished from the nether worlds. For, as will 
be seen below {§ 4), the Jains have seven hells 
instead of seven Patalas, and find room for the 
Asuras in caves below the earth and above the first 
hell, instead of seven Patalas. The upper regions 
begin -nith the terrestrial sphere, Bhurloka ; the 
next is BhuvarloTca, or Dyaus, which reaches 
thence to the sun ; while from the sun to the pole 
star extends the Svarloka, or the heaven of the 
gods. These three worlds are destroyed at the end 
of each kalpa. The next higher world, Malutrlolca, 
is not destroyed, but at the end of the ^!pa its 
tenants repair to the next region, the Janalolca, 
the inhabitants of which are Sanandana and other 
sons of Brahma. The sixth region is Tapaloka, 
peopled by the Vairaja gods ; and above it is the 
highest region, SaiyaloiM or BTokmaloka, the 
inhabitants of which never know death. It must, 
however, be stated that the different Puranas do 
not agree regarding the inhabitants of the higher i 
heavens. The distance of these regions from one 
another increases from below upwards ; Maharloka 
is ten million yojanas above the pole star, Janaloka 
twenty, Tapaloka eighty, and Satyalokaa hundred i 
and twenty, millions of yojanas above the next 
lower region. 

A somewhat different description of the Universe 
is given by Vyasa in the Yogabhdsya, iii. 26. This 1 
account, which may be ascribed to the 7th cent. 1 
A.D., is much more detailed than that of the 
Puranas, with which, however, it agrees on the 
whole. But it has also some curious affinities with : 
the Buddhist description of the world, in proper 
names as well as in the part played by contempla- 
tion. The entire Universe is contained in the 
world-egg, which is but an infinitesimally small 
particle of the Pradhana. It consists or seven 
regions (bhumi), one above the other. The lowest 
is Bhurloka, which extends from the lowest hell 
to the top of mount Meru. The second region, 1 
Antariksaloka, reaches to the pole star. The third | 
is termed Svar- or Mdhendraloka ; the fourth 
Mahar- or Prdjupatyaloka. The fifth, sixth, and 
seventh regions, called Jana-, Tapa-, and Satya- 
loJcas, form together the tripartite BrahmaloKa. 
Bhurloka is subdivided into hells, Patalas, and | 
earth. At the bottom of Bhurloka are the seven 
hells, one above the other. Their njimes are: j 
Avichi, Ghana, Salila, Anala, Anila, Akaia, and j 
Tamnhprati?tha ; with the exception of Avichi, a | 
populcir name of hell, these hells seem to be j 
idmitical with the envelopes of the world-egg 1 

r For particulars, toe Wilson, op. cff, iL 215, and irall'* note ! 
to that passage. , __ ' 

* For variations fn other Puri^as, mison, op. j. vjS. ' 


in the Pauranic account. Probably for this reason 
these six hells each bear another name, as stated 
by Vyasa, viz. Mahakala, Ambarisa, Raurava, 
Maharaurava, Kalasutra, and Andhataraisia 
Above the hells are the seven Patfilas : I^IahStala, 
Rasatala, Atala, Sutala, Vitala, Tahitala, and 
Piitala. Above these seven bhiimis is the eighth, 
the earth, Vasumatl, with the seven continents, 
etc., which may be passed over here. 

As to the inhabitants of the seven regions of the 
Universe, the following notions are found. (1) 
In the Patalas, in the oceans and on the mountains 
of the earth live the following classes of gods 
(devanikdyas) ; Asuras, Gandhan'as, Kinnaras, 
Kimpurusas, Yaksas, Raksasas, Bhutas, Pretas, 
Apasmarakas, Apsaras, Brahmaraksasas, Kfisma- 
ndas, and Vinayakas ; in the continents live gods 
and men, and on Mem are the parks and palaces 
of the gods. (2) Antariksaloka is the spliere of 
the celestial bodies. (3) In Mahendra are six 
classes of gods : TridaSas, Agnisvatas, Yamyas, 
Tusitas, Aparinirmitavaiavartinsj and Parinirmi- 
tavaSavartins. (4) In Prajapatya there are five 
classes of gods : ICumudas, Ribhus, Pratardanas, 
Aiijanabhas, and Prachitabhas. (5) In Janaloka 
there are four classes : Brahmapurohitas, Brahnia- 
kSyikas, Brahmamahakayikas, and Amaras. (6) 
In Tapaloka there are three classes : Abhasvaras, 
Mahabhasvaras, and Satyamahabhasvaras. (7) In 
Satyaloka there are four classes : Achyntas, Sud- 
dhanivfisas, Sat3'abhas, and Samjnasaihjuins. The 
gods in the regions from Prajapatya upwards live 
on contemplation (dhydnahdra) ; tneir powers and 
the duration of their life increase by bounds from 
below upwards ; the gods in Tapaloka are not re- 
born in a lower sphere, and the four classes of 
gods in Satyaloka realize the happiness of tho four 
degrees of contemplation respectively— 
savichdra, dnandamdtra, and asmitamdlra-dhyana. 
Cf. art. CosMoaoNY and Cosmology (Buddhist). 

The detailed knowledge of the stracture of the 
Universe was generally believed to have been 
reached by contemplation ; this is expressly stated 
by Pataujali in Yogasutra, iii. 26, and by the Jain 
writer Umiisvati in Tattvdrthddhigama Sutra, ix. 
37. Notwithstanding, or rather because of, its 
visionary character, Pauraniccosmography became, 
as it were, an article of faith. ^ The general belief 
in it was not shaken even by the introduction of 
scientific astronomy, though the astronomers tried 
to remodel the traditional cosmography on the 
basis of their science. The result of this com- 


promise may be seen in the following abstract 
from the Surya Siddhdnta, xii. 29 ff. : ® 

‘This Brahina-ecg is hollow; within it is the universe, con- 
sisting of earth, sky, etc. ; it has the form of a sphere, lllte * 
receptacle made of a pair of caldrons (29). A circle within the 
Brahma-egg is styled the orbit of the ether {vyoman ) ; mthjn 
that is the revolution of the asterisms (bha); and likewise, in 
order, one below the other (SO) revolve Saturn, Jupiter, JIars, 
the BUD, Venus, Mercurj-, and the moon ; below, in succession, 
the Perfected (jBxddha), the Possessors of Knowledge {ridya- 
d/ioru), and the clouds (31). . . . Seven cavities within It, the 
abodes of serpents {naga) and demons (asura), endowed with 
the savour of heaveni; ; ' —'terranean 

(p«/dfa) earths (35). / ■' " . ' . ‘ i mountain 

of gold, fs ileru, pass ■ ' . ' : ‘ irtb-globe, 

and protruding on either side (36).* 

Literature to {§ z and 3 has been Indicawd in the above. _ 

4. Jain cosmography. — ^According to the Jaws, 
the world is eternal, without beginning or end. 
They have therefore no cosmogony, but they nave 
a cosmography of their own which differs widely 
from that of the Brahmans, especially with regard 
to the unner spheres or heavens. Th 


from that of the Brahmans, especiollv ivith regara 
to the upper splieres or heavens. The Univerj-e 
takes up onh' that part of space which, froi^his 

I It Is worthy of remark that In these cosmographlc 
worlds are assigned to the more ancient go-ls, vi?. Inara, vne 
Tt IstiP nnr tn VUrni ana inuCW 


Apparently the authors of cosmography had not come tma« 
the influence of i>opular Vaispavism or baivi-sia- 


* Burgess's tr. in J AOS vi, 245- 
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circumstance, is called Lolcakasa; the remaining 
part, Alokakasa, is an absolute void and perfectly 
impenetrable to anything, either matter or souls. 
The LokakaSa is coterminous with the two sub- 
stances Dharma and Adharma, the substrata of 
motion and rest, which are, therefore, the indis- 
pensable conditions of the presence of all existing 
things. ‘The world is figured by the Jainas as a 
spindle resting on half of another; or, as they 
describe it, three cups, of which the lowest is 
inverted ; and the uppermost meets at its circum- 
ference the middle one. They also represent the 
world by comparison to a woman with her arms 
akimbo.’ ' Older, however, is the comparison with 
a man {purusa). The disk of the earth is in the 
lower part of the middle, and forms the waist of 
the punisa ; below the earth are the hells, and 
above it the upper regions. The entire world rests 
on a big_ layer of ‘thick water,’ this on one of 
‘ thick wind,’ and this again on one of ‘ thin wind.’ 
The last two lajyers measure innumerablethousands 
of yojanas. The seven lower regions {bhumis), one 
below the other, are Ratnaprahha, Sarkaraprabha, 
Valukaprahha, Pankaprahha, Dhumaprabha, 
Tamahprahha, and Mahatamahprahha.’ Another 
set of names for them is given by Umasvati: 
Dharma, Vamia, Saila, Aniana, Arista, Madhavya, 
and Madhavi (of. the double set of names for the 
hells in the Yogabhdsya, above, § 3). These regions 
contain the hells; the lowest one has but five, 
while the highest one, Ratnaprahha, has three 
millions of hells. Their inhabitants are the damned, 
ndrakas, whose stay in hell is not without end, 
but for fixed periods of time, varying from 10,000 
years to 33 oceans of years, when they are re-born 
in other conditions of life. These regions are 
separated from each other by layers of 10,000 
yojanas containing no hells ; but in the layer 
separating Ratn^rabha from the earth are the 
dwellings of the Bhavanavasin gods ; these dwell- 
ings are apparently the Jain counterpart of the 
Brahmanio Patalas. Above the seven regions of 
the hells is the disk of the earth, with its numerous 
continents in concentric circles separated by rings 
of oceans (see art. Geography [Mythical]). In 
the middle of the earth towers Jlount Meru, 100,000 
yojanas high, round which revolve suns, moons, 
and stars, the Jyotiska-gods. Immediately above 
the top of Mount Meru begins the threefold series 
of heavenly regions styled Vimanas, and inhabited 
by the Vaimanika gods. These regions are as 
follows : (1) the twelve kalpas, Saudharma, Ai^ana, 
Sanatkumara, Mahendra, Brahmaloka,® Lantaka, 
Mahasukra, Sahasrara, Anata, Pranata, Arana, 
and Achyuta (the Digambaras aM Brahmottara 
before Lantaka ; Kapistha and Sukra after it, 
and Satara after Mahasukra) ; (2) the nine Graive- 
yakas (these heavens form the neck [yriw] of the 
man figuring the world ; hence their name) ; (3) 
the Jive Anuttaras, Vijaya, Vaijayanta, Jayanta, 
Aparajita, and Sarvarthasiddha. The gods in the 
Anuttara Vimanas will be re-hom no more than 
twice. It is to he understood that all these twenty- 
six heavens are one above the other. Above 
Sarvarthasiddha, at the top of the Universe, is 
situated Isatpragbhara, the place where the souls 
resort on their liberation (nirvana). The follovdng 
description of it is given in the Uttaradhyayana 
Sutra, xxxvi, 57 if. (oBE xlv. 211 f.) : 

‘Perfected souls are debarred from the non-world (Aloka); 
they reside on the top of the world ; they leave their bodies 
here (below), and go there, on reaching perfection (57). Twelve 

1 Colebrooke, Miscellaneom Essays, London, 1837, iL 198. 

2 About the Brahmaloka the following details are given : in 
it live the Lokantika gods (who wiil reach nirvava after one 
re-birth) ; and round it, in the cardinal and intermediate points 
of the compass, K.E., E. etc., are situated the_ Vimanas of the 
following eight oiasses of gods : Sarasvatas, Adityas, Vahnis. 
Arupas, Gardatoyas, Tusitas, Avyabadhas, and Ariffas. 
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yojanat above the (Vimana) Sarvartha is the place called 
Isatpragbhara, which has the form of an umbrella (58). It is 
lortj;-five hundred thousand yojanas long, and as many broad, 
and it is somewhat more than three times ns many in circum- 
ference (59). Its thickness is eight yojanas-, it is greatest in 
the middle, and decreases toward the margin, till it is thinner 
than the wing of a fly (60). This place, by nature pure, consist- 
ing of white gold, resembles in form an open umbrella, as has 
been said by ^e best of Jinas (61). (Above it) is a pure blessed 
place (called Bita), which is white like a conch-shefl, the ailJea- 
stone, and iunda-flowers ; a yojana thence is the end of the 
world (62). The perfected souls penetrate the sixth part of 
the uppermost kro^a of the (above-mentioned) yojana (63). 
There at the top of the world reside the blessed perfected souls, 
rid of all transmigration, and arrived at the excellent state of 
perfection (64).’ 

In concluding our exposition of Jain cosmo- 
graphy it may he remarked that the knowledge of 
it seems always to have been popular among the 
Jains, for the plan of the Universe as described 
above is always before the mind of Jain authors, 
and they presuppose an acquaintance with it on 
the part or their readers. 

Litebatuke. — ^T he above account of Jain cosmography is 
based chiefly on UmSsvati’s Tattvdrthddhigama Sutra (tr. by 
the present writer in ZDMG lx. [Leipzig, 1906]). 

H. Jacobi. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Iran- 
ian). — The chief Iranian texts on the creation of 
the world are Vendidad i. and BundahiSn. Of these 
the more elaborate is the latter, and according to 
it both Ormazd and Ahriman have existed from all 
eternity — a view which is as old as the Gath as 
(cf. Yasna xxx. 3, which distinctly terms the two 
spirits ‘ twins ’ — yemd — and xlv. 2). The pair are 
parted by the ether (vdyu), and Ormazd dwells in 
‘ endless light,’ while his opponent lurks in an 
abyss of infinite darkness. Ormazd, moreover, 
was aware, through his omniscience, of the exist- 
ence of Ahriman, but the evil spirit was ignorant 
of the higher being until aroused to conflict with 
him by beholding light. Thereupon, as Ormazd 
created excellent lands, Ahriman sought to mar 
his work by bringing into being plagues, moral 
and physical. Herem the essential dualism of 
Zoroastrianism finds one of its most important 
illustrations. 

Zoroastrian cosmogony covers a period of 12,000 
years, which are divided into four ages of 3,000 
years each. The first of these epochs is the age of 
the spiritual creation, in which the creations re- 
mained ‘in a spiritual state, so that they were 
unthinking and unmoving, with intangible bodies ’ 
(BundahU-n i. 8 ; Selections of Zdt-sparam i. 22). 
These spiritual creations bear a remarkable 
analogy to the Platonic ‘ Ideas,’ and Darmesteter 
has sought (Le Zend-Avesta iii., Paris, 1893, pp. 
li-liii), although without success, to trace an 
actual connexion between the two. Meanwhile, 
Ahriman created demons for the overthrow of the 
creatures of Ormazd, and refused the peace which 
the celestial being offered him. Thereupon, they 
agreed to combat for nine thousand years, Ormazd 
foreknowing that for three thousand years all 
things would go according to his own w'iU, while 
in the second three thousand years the two spirits 
should struggle in bitter conflict, and in the third 
Ahriman should be utterly put to rout. The second 
epoch of three thousand years was that of the 
material creation, the order being, after the 
Amesha Spentas (q.v.), heaven (including the 
heavenly bodies), water, earth, plants, animals, 
and man. The third period of three thousand 
years begins with the eruption of Ahriman into 
the good creation of Ormazd. The evil spirit 
spreads disease, devastations, and noxious creatures, 
throughout the world, harming and defiling water, 
earth, plants, and fire, in addition to slaying the 
primeval ox and the primeval man. Finally, how- 
ever, the demoniac hosts are driven hack to hell. 
The remainder of this period is concerned with 
the legendary history of the Iranian kings, so that 
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neitlier it nor the final eschatologic period comes 
under consideration in an outline of the Persian 
cosmogony. 

Througliont the Avesta the creation of all things 
is ascribed to Ahura Mazda (Orniazd), as in Fasna 

xvi. 1, although a certain amount of creative 
acti\'ity is also attributed to the Amshaspands 
{Ycuiva Ixv. 12 Visparad si. 12; Yait xix. 18). 
In Yasna xxxvii. 1 occurs the striking passage : 
‘Here, then, u'e worship Almra Mazda, wlio 
created both Idne and holiness, and created water, 
created both good trees and light, botli tlie earth 
and all good things’ (cf. xliv. ^5). That tliis 
belief was Iranian is shown by the recun'ence of 
similar phraseology in the Old Persian inscrip- 
tions, as in NR. a, 1-8 : ‘ A great god is Auramazda, 
wlio created this earth, who created yon heaven, 
who created man, wdio created peace for man, who 
made Darius king, the one king of many, the one 
ruler of many,’ although similar phrases are not 
unknown in Assyrian inscriptions (Gray, AJSL 

xvii. 152). _ 

The creation itself, according to the Parsi A/rtn 

Gahanbar (tr. by Darmesteter, op. cit. pp. 180-187, 
and edited by him in iltudiis iran., Paris, 1883, ii. 
318-333) and the BiindahiSn xxv. 1 (cf. also the 
section of the Great Biindahiin, tr. by Blochet, 
RHIt xxxii. 223), occupied a year. The tradition 
of a cosmic epoch of 12,000 years, although not 
mentioned in the extant Avesta, must be of 
considerable antiquity, for the historian Theo- 
pompus, an author of the 4th cent. B.C., says, in 
a fragment preserved by Plutarch {de Iside et 
Osiride, xlvii. ) : ‘ According to the Magi, one of the 
gods conquers and the other is conquered for three 
thousand years each ; and for another three thou- 
sand years they fight and war, and one destroys 
the works of the other ; but finally Hades loses, 
and mankind shall be blessed, neither needing 
nourishment nor casting shadows.’* The Iranian 
cosmogony seems to have been geocentric, and, 
according to Datistan-l-Demk xxxvii. 24, ‘the 
sky is in three thirds, of which the one at the top 
is joined to the endless light, in which is the con- 
stantly-beneficial space ; the one at tlie bottom 
reached to the gloomy abyss, in which is the fiend 
full of e\ul ; and one is between those two thirds 
which are below and above’ (cf. YaM xiii. 2). 
This has led some scholars, notably Spiegel, to 
seek to find the idea of the cosmic egg in Iran, but 
of this, as Casartelli has well pointed out, there 
seems to be little evidence. The question whether 
the Iranian cosmogony presupposes a creation ex 
nihilo has been much discussed, although it w’ould 
seem from the phrase in the Bundahiin (xxx. 5), 

‘ when they were formed, it was not forming the 
future out of the past,’ that at least in the later 
development of the religion this doctrine was 
not unknown. The earlier texts, however, shed 
little light on this problem, nor do the verbs used 
of the creative acti^dty of Ormazd {.du, ‘establish,’ 
Bicares, ‘cut’; taS, ‘form,’ cf. Gr. riKTur) and 
Ahriman (karat, ‘cut’) give much aid, although 
eicares, tai, and karat seem to imply the elabora- 
tion of already e.xisting material, while it may be 
urged that da connotes, at least in some passages, 
actual creation ex nihilo. Equally dubious is the 
problem of the origin of the Iranian cosmogony. 
An elaborate comparison has been drawn by 
Spiegel (Erdnische Altcrthumskundc, i. ^9-457) 
between the Iranian and the Semitic, particularly 
Hebrew, accounts of the creation of the world ; but 
this is, to say the least, unproven. It is true that, 
Iwth in Genesis and in the BundahUn, creation 
occupies six periods, but in the former the epoch 

1 For tho Or. text, see vol. i. p. S03». where a different inter- 
pretation from ttie one here priren (whicii agrees independently 
srith that of Mgrange, TtB, 19ft), p. 35) may be found. 


is a week of sLx days, and in the latter a year of 
si.v guhanhars, and the correspondence in the main 
between the order of the two accounts is a natural 
sequence of development, and not necessarily due 
to the borrowing of either from the other. It 
should also be noted that the Iranian account 
makes no allowance for the seventh day of the 
Biblical record, thus further increasing the improb- 
ability of borrowing from either side. On tho 
other hand, the division of the earth into seven 
karSvars, or ‘ zones,’ which is mentioned repeatedly 
in the Avesta (as in Yasna Ixi. 5 ; Yatt xix. 82), 
and is as old as the Giithas (Yasna xxxii. 3), is 
doubtless late Babylonian in origin, especially as 
the Semitic cosmogony likewise divided the earth 
into seven zones (tubiigdti). This origin of the 
Iranian karkvars seems more probable than tlie 
view which equates them with the dvlpas 
(‘islands’) of Efindu cosmogony, which usually 
number seven, although they are occasionally 
regarded as four or thirteen. They are not men- 
tioned, however, before the Mahdbhdrata and the 
Puranas, and are thus probably too late to have 
influenced the Avesta (cr. hinir, Original Sanskrit 
Texts, i.- London, 1872, pp. 489-504 ; and, for the 
proof of Bab. influence, P. Jensen, Kosmol. der 
Babylonier, Strassburg, 1890, pp. 175-184). 

The cosmogony of the Iranians, as outlined in 
the Avesta and the Pahlavd texts, underwent some 
slight changes in the course of time as a result of 
philosophic thought. The reduction of the dualism 
of the Gathas— itself, no doubt, a reduction of an 
earlier polytheism — to a monotheism gave rise to 
the elaboration of the concept of ‘ Boundless Time ’ 
(zrvan akarana), which is hailed as a godling oven 
in the so-called Younger Avesta {Fo.«m Ixxii, 10; 
NyaiS i. 8; Vendidad xix. 13). Tho Zarvnnite 
sect, which was an important factor in Parsiism as 
early as the 4th cent. A.D., derived both Ormazd 
and Ahriman from ‘ Boundless Time,’ making tho 
e^il spirit bom first in consequence of the doubt of 
‘Boundless Time,’ while Ormazd did not come into 
being until later, and was long inferior in power 
to Aliriman. In somewhat similar fashion, tho 
Kaiyomarthians, another Zoroastrian sect, held 
that Ahriman, the principle of evil, was sprung 
from Yazdan (‘God,’ i.e. Ormazd) because of his 
sinful thought, ‘ if I had an adversaiy, how would 
he be fashioned?’ (Cf. the account of these sects 
by al-Shahrastani, tr. Hnarbriicker, i,, Halle, 1850, 
pp. 276-280 ; and see Spiegel, Erdn. Altcrthnms- 
kiinde, ii. 175-189; Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahri- 
man, Paris, 1877, Pp. 314-338.) This extreme 
Unitarian tendency, however, bj’- wliich evil itself 
was traced back ultimately to Ormazd, was always 
rejected by orthodox Zoroastrianism. 

Literatdre. — S piegel, Erdn. Alterthumshmde, il. 1<1-161 
(Leipzip, 1873): Jackson, ‘Iran. Religion,’ In Gclgcr-Kuhn's 
Gmndrus der iran. Philolonie, ii. 60S-073 (Strassburg, IWJ): 
Casartelli, Philosophy of the Jlazdayasnian Religion under 
the Sassanids (Eng. tr. by Jamasp Asa, Bombay, 18S9), pp. 
01-123; Lukas, Pie Grundbtgriffe in den Kosmogonxen der 
alien Vdlker (Leipzig, 1893), pp. 100-138; Sodcrblom, ‘ThEO. 
pompus and the Avestnn Ages of the World,' in Daslur Uoshang 
Memorial pp. 228-230 (Bombay, 1011). 

Louis H. Gray. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Japan- 
ese). — The most ancient and most authentic 
account of Japanese cosmogony is found in tho 
Kojiki (‘Records of Ancient Matters,’ a.d. 712). 
Tlie following is the description of the gene.sis of 
the universe contained in this valuable text: 

•The names of the Deities that became (i.e. that were born) 
in the PJaIn of IHg^h HeaYen, irhcn Heaven and Karth 
were Amc-no*ini-naka-nushl*no*kaml Dcit>' Mn.ster*or*tM5^ 
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the country (i.e. the earth), youiif; and like unto floating oil, 
drifted about medusa-like, were Umashi-ashi-kabi-hiko-ji-no- 
karai (the Pleasant-Keed-Shoot-Prince-Elder-Deity), next Ame- 
no-toko.taGhi-no-kami(the Deity Standing-Eternally-in-Heaven). 
These two Deities were likewise born alone, and hid their 
persons. The five Deities in the above list are separate Heavenly 
Deities (t.e. were separate from those who came into existence 
afterwards). 

‘The names of the Deities that were born next were Kuni-no- 
toko-tachi-no-kami (the Deity 

next Toyo-kurao-nu-no-kami (the ■ ■ " ■ 

Deity). These two Deities wert 

and hid their persons. The names of the Deities that were 
bom next were (J-hiji-ni-no-kami (the Deit^- Mud-Earth-Dord), 
next his younger sister (I'.e. wife) Su-hiji-m-no-kami (the Deity 
Mud-Earth-Lad}’) ; next Tsunu-guhi-no-kami (the Germ-lnte- 
grating-Deity), next his younger sister Iku-guhi-no-kami (the 
Life-Integrating-Deity) ; next Oho-to-no-ji-no-kami (the Deity 
Elder-of-the-Great-Place), next his younger sister Oho-to-no-be- 
no-kami (the Deity Elder-Lady-ot-the-Great-Plaoe) ; next Omo- 
daru-no-kami(the Deity Perfect-Exterior), nexthisyoungersister 
Aya-kashiko-ne-no-kami (the Deity Oh-Awtul-, or Venerable-, 
Lady) ; next Izana-gi-no-kami (the Deity the Male-Who-Invites), 
next his younger sister Izana-mi-no-kami (the Deity the Female- 
Who-Invites). From the Deity Standing-Eternally-in-Heaven 
down to the Deity the Feraale-NVho-Invites in the foregoing list 
are what are termed the Seven Divine Generations. The two 
solitary Deities above-mentioned are each called one generation : 
of the succeeding ten Deities each pair of Deities is called a 
generation’ {Kojiki, at the beginning of vol. i.; tr. B. H. 
Chamberlain, ed. 1906, p. 16 f.)._ 

From these veiy first lines of the sacred account 
tve have before us a genesis that is not lacking in 
grandeur. The world appears as a nebulous, 
moving chaos ; Divine beings develop in _ it by 
spontaneous generation, some being born in the 
heart of space, others coming from a reed-shoot 
that has arisen from the mud ; while others spring 
up, at first solitary, then in pairs, following a 
progress and hearing names that recall in a strik- 
ing manner our theory of evolution. This rational 
explanation of the ancient national myth did not 
escape the Japanese commentators who elucidated 
these texts in the 18th and 19th centuries. 

‘ The god U-hiJi-ni and the goddess Su-hiji-ni,’ says Hirata, 

' are eo called because they contained the germs from which the 
earth itself was to spring. The god Oho-to-no-^i and the god- 
dess Oho-to-no-be are so oalied from the primitive appearance 
of this earth. The god Tsunu-guhi and the goddess Iku-guhi 
are so calied from the common apjiearnnoe of the earth and the 
deities when they sprang into existence. The god Omo-daru 
and the goddess Aya-kashiko-ne are so called from the perfect 
character of the august persons of these deities. Thus the 
names of all these gods were given them according to the 
gradual progress of the creation.’ 

And, indeed, it cannot be denied that the above- 
uoted myth conceals under the transparent sym- 
olism of its Divine figures an intellectual effort to 
find a logical explanation of the genesis of the 
universe. 

To this slender outline of the Kojiki we may 
now add the complementary picture supplied by 
the Nihongi (‘Chronicles of Japan,’ A.D. 720). 
This account is less simple, and is permeated by 
Cliinese ideas, which must be eliminated ; but, on 
the other hand, it is also richer in various develop- 
ments borrowed from other indigenous sources. 

‘ Of old, Heaven and Earth were not yet separated, and the 
In and Yd not yet divided. They formed a chaotic mass like an 
egg, which was of obscureiy defined limits, and contained 
germs. The purer and clearer part was thinly diffused and 
formed Heaven, while the heavier and grosser element settled 
down and became Earth. The finer element easily became a 
united body, but the consolidation of the heavy and gross 
clement was accomplished with difficulty. Heaven was there- 
tore formed first, and Earth was established subsequently. 
Thereafter Divine Beings were produced between them. Hence 
It is said that, when the world began to be created, the soil of 
which lands were composed floated about in a manner which 
might be compared to the floating of a Osh sporting on the 
surface of the water. At this time a certain thing was produced 
between Heaven and Earth. It was in fonn like a reed-shoot. 
Now this became transformed into a god, and was calleil Kuni- 
toko-tachi-no-mikoto (the August Standing- Eternally-on-Earth). 
Next there was Kuni-no-sa-tsuchi-no-mikoto (the August Triie- 
Soil-of-the-Country), and next Toyo-kumu-nu-no-rnikoto (the 
^igust Luxuriant-Integrating-JIaster), in nli three Deitic.s. 
TOese were pure males spontaneously developed by the opera- 
tion of the principle of Heaven.’ 

At this^ point the account breaks off, and the 
narrator^ gives us curious variants from the ancient 
manuscripts (now lost) that he had before him. 


Sometimes we have the original existence, in the 
midst of the Void (sora), of a ‘ thing whose form 
cannot be described,’ and from which the first god 
is produced. Sometimes, again, we have the birth, 

‘ at the time when the country was young and the 
earth was young, floating like floating oil,’ within 
the country, of a ‘thing in appearance like unto a 
reed-shoot when it shows itself above the ground.’ 
Sometimes, again, all we are told is that, ‘ when 
the Heavens and the Earth were in a state of 
chaos, there was at the very outset a Divine man’ ; 
or, ‘ when the Heavens and the Earth began, there 
were Deities produced together.’ Another version, 
which is more original, says : ‘ Before the 

Heavens and the Earth, there existed something 
which might be compared to a cloud floating 
on the sea, and having no means of .support. In 
the midst of this was engendered a thing re- 
sembling a reed-shoot springing out of tire mud ; 
and this thing was immediately metamorphosed 
into human form.’ A last variant shows us once 
more ‘ a thing produced in the midst of the Void, 
which resembled a reed-shoot and changed into a 
god ’ ; then a ‘ thing produced in the midst of the 
Void, like floating oil, from which a god was 
developed.’ After this we see unfolding again the 
series of the Seven Divine Generations (see the 
Nihongi, Shukai ed. i. 1-4; AV. G. Aston’s tr., 
Yokohama, 1896, i. 1 fiF.). 

All these texts are valuable from their very 
incoherence, which, like the incoherence of the 
Hindu myths on the same subject, proves their 
authenticity and aflbrds all the more interest from 
the point of view of comparative mythology. In 
the first place, indeed, this abundance of versions 
enables us to trace in Japan the cosmogonic mjdhs 
of many other races : e.g, the idea that gods and 
men were sprung from certain plants— an idea that 
we meet with from the time of the ancient Greeksv 
who believed that they had sprung from the earth 
like cabbages, were born from certain trees, or 
had risen out of a marsh, right down to the 
Amazulu, who make their Unkulunkulu come from 
a bed of reeds or even from a reed-shoot (which 
corresponds exactly with the Japanese idea). In 
the second place, by examining these most ancient 
texts in relation to each other, we can distinguish, 
as far as is possible, the true native Japanese con- 
ception from the Chinese notions added thereto. 
The idea of the separation of the Heavens and the 
Earth, with which the Nihongi begins, and which 
also exists in China (myth of Fan-ku), is found 
again in India, Greece (Kronos myth), and New 
Zealand (Kangi and Papa), and consequently it 
■would be rash to affirm a simple Chinese imitation 
here. But the whole passage on the In and the 
Y6 (the Yin and the Yang, the passive or female 
principle, and the active or male principle, which 
are the mainspring of N ature in Chinese philosophy ) 
is clearly only a little dissertation of foreign 
metaphysics, preparing the way for the native 
tradition of Izanagi and Izanami, the creators of 
Japan. As regards the cosmic egg -which appears 
next, although it is found among a great num- 
ber of peoples, both ancient (Indians, Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, Greeks) and modern (Fijians, Finns, 
etc.), and may therefore have been one of the spon- 
taneous hypotheses which struggled for mastery 
in the mind of the primitive Japanese, it seems 
more probable that it also was a product of 
the same Chinese inspiration, especially when 
we consider the fact that this idea of the egg is 
posterior to the indication of the male and female 
principles, and that it does not harmonize very 
well with the image of the fish employed immedi- 
ately after. It is only at this point (‘ Hence it is 
said . . .’) that the real national account, agreeing 
with that of the Kojiki, begins. Thus we see the 
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leading line of the purely Japanese myth disen- 
tangling itself, viz. the essential notion of a float- 
ing earth, from which springs a reed-shoot, which 
in turn engenders the human form. And in this 
way we have, along with the origin of the world, 
the origin of man himself; the cosmogony ter- 
minates in a mysterious theogony, in which the 
Dirine and human elements are confused in an 
insensible transition. 

At this stage the last couple bom in the Plain of 
the High Heavens are commissioned by the other 

f ods to ‘ make, consolidate, and give birth to this 
rifting land ’ : 

'Hereupon all the Heavenly Deities commanded the two 
Deities, His Augfustness the Male-Who-Invites and Her August- 
ness the Female-Who-Invites, ordering them to “make, consoli- 
date, and give birth to this drifting iand." Granting to them an 
heavenly Jewelled spear, they thus deigned to charge them. 
So the two Deities, standing upon the Fioating Bridge of 
Heaven (most probabiy, the Rainbow), pushed down the 
Jewelled spear and stirred with it, whereupon, when they had 
stirred the brine till it went curdle curdle, and drew the spear 
up, the brine that dripped down from the end of the spear was 
piled up and became an island. This is the Island of Onogoro 
(t.e. Self-Condensed)’ (Kojiki, 19). 

Izanagi and Izanami descend from Heaven to 
this island and celebrate their union. They give 
birth first to a weakly child, which they abandon 
in a reed-boat, and then to the islet of Awa (Foam), 
which also they refuse to acknowledge. But, on 
being told by the celestial gods that, if ‘these 
children were not good,’ it is ‘ because the woman 
spoke first ’ in the marriage-ceremony, they resume 
their work of creation under more favourable con- 


ditions, and give birth first to the island of Awaji 
(Foam-way), and tlien to the other islands of the 
archipelago. After this, they put into the world 
in the same manner a whole tribe of Nature-gods. 
Here, again, we observe the idea of evolution so 
familiar to Japanese thought. 

The god or Fire, Kagu-tsuchi, Izanami’s last- 
bom, accidentally scorches his mother so badly 
that she dies in a terrible fever. Izanagi in 
despair drags himself round about the body groan- 
ing, and from his tears is bom another god. He 
buries his wife on Mount Hiba, on the borders of 
the land of Izumo. Then, in the fury of his grief, 
he tears the matricide to pieces, the blood _ and 
scattered members also changing into new deities. 
He finally descends to Hades to recover his wife, 
and finds himself face to face with a mass of putrid 
matter. Horror-struck, he returns to the light of 
day, and proceeds to elaborate ablutions in a river 
of Kyflshu, in order to get rid of the uncleanness 
contracted in his sojourn mth darkness and death. 
Twelve deities are at this time bom from his staff, 


various parts of his clothing, and his bracelets, as 
he throws them on the ground; then fourteen 
others spring from the various processes of his 
ablutions, among these being tliree illustrious 
deities who are the last to appear, when he washes 
liis left eye, his right eye, and his nose_, yiz. 
Ama-terasu-oho-mi-kami (tlie Heaven-Shining- 
Great-August-Deitj'), Tsuki-yomi-no kami (the 
Moon-Night-Deity), and Take-liaya-susa-no-wo-no- 
mikoto (His Brave-Swift-Impetuous-Male-August- 
ness). To these three deities — the goddess of the 
Sun, the god of the Moon, and the god of the 
Ocean, soon transformed into the god of the Stomi 
— Izanagi proceeds to give the investiture of the 
government of the universe : 

'At this time His Augustness tlio Male-Who-lnvites greatly 
rejoiced, s-aving : " I, hegelting child alter child, have at my 
final begetting gotten three illustrious children." At once 
jingUngl.v taking off and shaking the string of Jewels foniiii^ 

his'^august necklace, he ■ 

Oreat-Angust-Delty, s.aj-i- ■ ■ ■ ‘ ‘ 

Plain of High Heaven." • ' ' - ‘ ' ' ■ - " 

Next he said to the Sfoon-Night Deity: "Do Thine Augtist- 
ness rule the Dominion of the Kight." Thus he charged him. 
Sext he said to His Brave Snilt-Impetuous-Male-Augustness : 
“ Do Thine Augustness rule the Sea-Plain " ’ (Ko)iti, 50). 

So then, is the univcrtc organized in its essen- 


tial elements. It still remains, however, to com- 
plete the constmetion of the earth. This is the 
task, after the death of Izanagi, of a descendant 
of Susa-no-wo in the sixth generation — the god 
Oho-kuni-nushi (i\Iaster-of-the-Great-Land, t.c. of 
Izumo), who is the hero of a new cycle of legends. 
He is assisted in his work first by a dwarf god, a 
sort of magician, from foreign parts, and then by a 
mysterious spirit, which reveals itself as one of the 
hero’s own doubles. One might be tempted to 
think that here it is no longer a question of the 
task of the material constmetion of the world, but 
rather some political organization of the country 
by a powerful chief. But this is not so, ns is 
shown by the following curious account taken by 
the author from an old document at the very heart 
of this legendary cycle, the Izumo Fudoki (‘Topo 
graphical Description of Izumo,’ A.D. 733) : 

‘The august god declared: “The country of Irumo ... is 
indeed a you thful country of narrow stuff. The original country 
is still very little. Therefore, I am going to sew a new piece of 
land to it.”_ Ilespoko; and, os he looked towards the cape of 
Shiragi (a Korean kingdom) to see whether there was not an 
excess of land there, he said to himself : “There is an excess of 
land " ; and with a mattock he hollowed out a cleft like that 
between a young maiden’s breasts ; he separated the part with 
bloivs, like those dealt on the gills of a large fish (to kill it) ; and 
cut it away . . . ; and, fastening round it a thick three-strand 
rope, he drew it along, balanced, ns if by tsuzura (Pueraria 
Tnunberijiana) blackened by frost, and ns smoothly as a boat on 
a river, saying : Come, Land I Come, Land 1 ” The piece of land 
thus sewed on is to be found between the extreme boundary 
of Kozu and the promontory of Kizuki, which has been fonued 
eight times. The post arranged in this way is Mount Sahime, 
on the boundary between the country of Ihami and that of 
Izumo. Moreover, the rope with which ho dragged the land 
along is the long beach of Sono. When he looked towards the 
country of Saki, at the gates of the North (».e. in the North), 
to see whether there was not an excess of land there, ho said : 
“There is an excess of land” [ns above, down to “Come, 
I/and I ”J. The land thus brought and sewed on is the countrj' 
of Sada, which extends from the very borders of Taku to here. 
When he looked towards the countrj- of Sunami, at the gates of 
the North, to see whether there was not on excess of land there, 
he said : “ There is an excess at land ” [once more the same 
words, ending with “ Come, I,and I ”). The land thus brought 
and sewed on is the country of Kurnmi, extending from the 
borders of Taguhl to here. When he looked towards Capo 
Tsutsu, of Koshi, to see whether there was not an excess of 
land there, he said: “There is an c.rees9 of land " [alwaj-s the 
same phrase). The country thus brought and sewed on is Cape 
Miho. The rope with which it was brought is the island of 
Yoml (one of the place-names that are connected with the 
entrance to Hades, situated in Izumo). The post arranged In 
this way is Jlount Oho-kami, in Hahaki. “Now wo have 
finished bringing land,” he B.aid. And, as he drove his august 
I staff into the ground, in the wood of 0-u, he cried : “O-wcI" 
whence the name 0-u’ (Izwno Fudoki, ed. Ohira, 1800, pp. 
4-C). 

This ‘brinmng of land’ {Jcunlbiki), the naive 
account of which ends mth an equally cliildi.sli 
explanation of the name of the place, is a striking 
illustration of the material character of the task 
devolving upon Oho-kuni-nushi — the finishing of 
the work begun by the creator-couple, then con- 
tinued by Izanagi on his being widowed, and 
finally interrupted by Izanagi’s death. Only the 
method is different. A short passage _ in the 
Nihongi (ii. 366) shows the extent to which this 
putting together of the country seemed a natural 
work : one night, in A.D. 684, a noise was heard 
coming from the east like the rolling of drams ; 
in the morning it was seen that an island had 
suddenly risen out of the waves; the_ conclusion 
was that the ominous noise was the din the god.s 
made when building this island in the darkness. 
Without learing Japan, we can trace the same 
idea of building in an Ainu mj’th. It is intended 
to explain why the west coast of Yezo ends in 
treacherous rocks, while the east slopes down 
gently to the sea. The explanation is that the 
island was built by a Divine couple, and the 
woman, -who had charge of the west shore, 
neglected her task by speaking all the time. _ 

In short, apart from spontaneous generation, 
which is freely admitted for the primordial gods, 
the creation of the world can be explained pnn- 
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cipally either by a more or less precise normal 
generation or by a Divine construction. The idea 
of generation is the one that dominates the Japanese 
myths, and is seen in its most material form in the 
story of Izanam and Izanami. Nothing could be 
more natural than this conception, for it is logical 
to think that things, just as organic beings, could 
not form themselves without connexion of male 
and female. Among some peoples, the primitive 
couple are placed at the very beginning of the 
evolution : e.g. in Nicaragua, a man and woman, 
Famagoztad and Zipaltonal, created the heavens, 
the earth, moon, stars, and human beings — ^the 
whole world ; in Polynesia, Tangaloa and 0-te-papa 
are the parents of the islands and their inhabitants. 
We have the same idea among the Japanese, 
except that, being more metaphysical, and wishing 
to find the cause of the first couple, they imagined 
vague terrestrial deities who had to precede the 
first couple, and then went still further back to 
far-off deities, some of whom are still attached to 
the earth, while others appeared spontaneously in 
Heaven. As to the idea of construction, it appears 
chiefly, as we have just seen, when the task of 
perfecting the work of creation comes into (question. 
These are two conceptions which are likewise found 
among the ancient Greeks, and which were com- 
bined in the Pythagorean cosmogony. 

We now pass from the formation of the world to 
the laws controlling it. We find among the ancient 
Japanese various attempts at explanations, which 
sometimes even form a rudimentary cosmology. 
'\\Tiat they wanted to explain first or all was the 
cause of the great physical phenomena, beginning 
with the phenomena of light, which are the most 
striking of all to the primitive man, as they are to 
the chud. For instance, Why do the sun and 
moon not shine at the same time ? — Because the 
goddess of the Sun, enraged by a crime committed 
by the god of the Moon, determined never to see 
mm again : 

• Now when Ama-terasu-no-oho-kami was already in Heaven, 
she eaid : “ I hear that in the Central country of reed-plains 
there is the Deity Uke-moohi-no-kami (the goddess of Food). 
Dothou.r I ■ . • 1 /■ jpon her.” Tsuki- 

yomi-no-r < ■ ■ ' i, descended and 

went to t ; ‘ was. Thereupon 

Uke-mochi-no-kami turned her head towards the land, and 
forthwith from her mouth there came boiled rice : she faced 
the sea, and again there came from her mouth things broad of 
flu and things narrow of fin (i.e. fishes both great and small). 
She faced the mountains, and again tliere came from her mouUi 
things rough of hair and things soft of hair (t.«. all kinds of 
ame). These things were all prepared and set out on one 
undred tables lor his entertainment. Then Tsuki-yomi-no- 
mikoto became flushed with anger, and said : “ Filthy ! Nasty I 
That thou shouldst dare to feed me with things disgorged from 
thy mouth.” So he drew his sword and slew her, and then 
returned and made his report, relating all the circumstances. 
Upon this Ama-terasu-no-oho-kami was exceedingly angry, and 
said ; “ Thou art a wicked Deity. I must not see thee face to 
face." So they were separated by one day and one night, and 
dwelt apart’ (Nihongi, i. 32). 

Similarly, How does it happen that the brightness 
of the Sun is one day totally obscured ? — The same 
Sun-goddess, persecuted by her terrible brother, 
Susa-no-wo, and indignant at his wickedness, hides 
herself in a celestial cave ; and, when the other 
gods make her come out by magic processes, the 
world is lit up again (Kojiki, 52-65). In the same 
way, again, Why, at a more recent time, did the 
heav’ens remain dark for whole days on end? — 
Because two priests were buried in the same tomb ; 
on the separation of their coffins, the division of 
night from day re-appeared (Nihongi, i, 238). 

In the first legentf, we have to do with a funda- 
mental law of the universe ; in the second, with 
an unusual phenomenon of such a kind as to strike 
the imagination for a time ; in the third, with a 
far less important occurrence in which we see 
hardly anytning more than a portent. The first 
mystery is explained by an important act in the 
dr.ania played by the gods ; the second, b)' an 


analogous incident, in which, however, human 
intervention is already making itself more evident; 
the last, as the result of a simple mistake in ritual. 
But in all three cases one and the same psycho- 
logical process appears — a process explaining the 
normal order and the exceptional disorders of 
light by the human passions of the Sun. And the 
story of the other gods would give us similar 
motives for all the physical phenomena which 
exercised primitive intelligence — from the stability 
of the solid sky, which the winds hold up like 
pillars (Ritual, no. iv.), to the instability of the 
soil, which the subterranean god shakes with earth- 
quakes (Nihongi, ii. 124). Nor must we omit to 
note how the resentment of a sea-princess against 
a terrestrial god is offered as the explanation of 
the fact that ‘ there is no communication between 
the earth and the sea’ (Nihongi, i. 107). 

After these attempts to explain the greater 
aspects of Nature, the ancient Japanese turned 
their attention to lesser objects — stones, plants, 
animals. The thing which most impressed them 
about stone was the spark they could get from it, 
and this mysterious property the myths are quick 
to explain, solving at the same time the same 
question with regard to the fire-principle concealed 
in tree and plant. When a flint is rubbed, or two 
pieces of wood are rubbed together for a time, fire 
appears ; it must therefore be concealed in these 
substances. In order to exist thus in a latent 
manner, it must have entered these substances. 
But how? It is here that the hypotheses differ 
more or less according to the various mythologies. 

In New Zealand, Maui obtained from an old Divine grand- 
mother, Mahu-Ika, one of her nails, which produced fire by 
friction ; only he extinguished this fire at once, started off to 
renew his request, and continued until Mahu-Ika had to part 
with all her nails one by one ; finally, she became enraged and 
pursued him with her flames, and was prevented from con- 
suming him only by an opportune fall of ram ; fortunately some 
sparks got lodged in certain trees, and from them they can be 
brought forth again. This is clearly the logical evolution of 
the production of fire, first by knocking a stone, then by rubbing 
certain hard woods. Alongside of this Maori Prometheus we 
may place the Prometheus of the Thlinkets, who fills the same 
civilizing r61e on the north-west coast of the Pacific : the hero 
Tehl, in the shape of a raven, stole the heavenly fire, carrying 
off a burning brand in his mouth ; the fire fell upon stones and 
pieces of wood, and it is from these that it can be extracted 
again to-day. The same idea is found among the Eskimos, 
according to whom the rocks contain fire-spirits which are often 
seen in the form of will-o'-the-wisps ; among the American 
Indians — e.g. the Sioux and Chippeways — who believe that 
flints are thrown down by thunderbolts ; among the black races 
of Africa, who established the same connexion between heavenly 
fire and stones on earth ; and among the ancient Hindus, who 
supposed that there were Agnis, apparently descended from 
Heaven, in stones, plants, and trees, just as they knew them 
to be present in the whole of Nature, in man, in the cloud, and 
even in the sea. 

It is interesting to find this wide-spread myth in 
Japan. When the god of Fire was slain by his 
father, his blood leapt up in one place to the sky, 
and there, in the_ region of the Milky Way 
(Nihongi, i. 23, 29), it seems to have lit up certain 
stars which, like Sirius, appear pale to-day, but 
which, at the time when the Japanese myths were 
elaborated, certainly shone with a ruddy glow (cf. 
Hor. Sat. II. v. 39 ; Seneca, Qumst. Nat. bk. i. ) ; 
in another place, this blood flowed over the ground, 
and infused the fire-principle into plants and trees, 
stones and rocks. One variant of the Nihongi 
(i. 29) is particularly clear on this point : 

' At this time the blood from the wounds spurted out and 
stained the rocks, trees, and herbage. This is the reason that 
herbs, trees, and pebbles naturally contain the element of 
fire.' 

These myths, touching sometimes upon cos- 
mogony, sometimes upon cosmology, but always 
coming from the same desire to explain the most 
varied phenomena, had, ot course, to attempt to 
account for all the strange things in the animal 
world. For example, why has the figcAe-cfe-me" 
(trepang) a peculiar mouth ? Because long ago itp 
mouth was slit as a Divine punishment ; 
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‘Ame-no-uzume-no-mitoto (Her Augustness the Heavenlv- 
Alarming- Female) drove together all the thinprs broad of Hn and 
the things narrow o( fln, and asked them, saving : " Will ye 
respectfully serve the aumist son of the Hcaveiilv Deities?” 
upon which all the fishes declared that they would respectfully 
serve him. Only the blche-de-mer said nothing. Then Her 
Augustness the Heavenls’-Alarming-Female spoke to the btcht 
de-mer, saying : “ Ah 1 This mouth is a mouth that gives no 
reply 1 " and slit the mouth with her small string-swortf. So at 
the present day the Uchc-de-mer has a slit mouth ' (EojUd, 139). 

In the same way the Breton legend explains 
how the plaice, for making a mmace at the Holy 
Virgin, ever after had a crooiced mouth ; and an 
Oceanic legend tells how the sole refused to sing, 
and was trampled upon by the angered fishes, and 
was flat ever after. In J apan itself a popular tale, 
which is not in the sacred books, hut which is 
nevertheless undoubtedly very ancient, tells us 
that the reason why the medusa has no hones to 
sustain her shapeless substance is that, for being 
stupid in the performance of a task entrusted to 
her by the god of the Seas, she was so mauled by 
blows that she was reduced to pulp. In all these 
stories, as in that of the Biblical serpent con- 
demned to_ creep for ever {Gn 3“), the punishment 
continues in the descendants of the afflicted animal 
— a very natural conclusion, since the established 
form of the animal precisely constitutes the raison 
d’etre of the myth. 

We find myths of this kind to an even greater 
extent in relation to man himself, liis physical 
nature, and, above all, his death, which shocks 
his instinct of preservation. Like all primitive 
peoples, the ancient Japanese see in death an 
abnormal phenomenon. Natural death does not 
exist : death must be the work of some super- 
natural agent. The fatal fever of Izanami must 
be a manifestation of the god of fire, and the last 
illness of the hero Yamato-dake, who was seized 
with a sudden chill in an icy shower, must be the 
eflect of the vengeance of the god of the mountain 
M’hen he lost his way. Speaking in a more general 
way, just as the majority of ch’olized races claim a 
spiritual immortality which they deny to animals, 
so primitive man liked to believe that physical 
immortality would have distinguished him from 
all other beings, if death had not been introduced 
into the world by some mistake or as a mysterious 
punishment. This conception is found equally 
among Hebrews and Greeks, Kafirs and Hottentots, 
Fijians, New Zealanders, etc. The punishment 
hypothesis is that of the Shinto myth : 


■ AmR-tsu-hiKlaka-hiko-ho-no.nl-nigl-no-mikoto (His August- 
ness Heaven’s-Sun-IIeight-Prihce-Rice-ear-Ruddy-PIenty) met 
a beautiful person at the august Cape of Ifasasa, and asked her 
whose daughter she was. She replied, saying : " I am a 
daughter of Oho-yntna-tsu-rai-no-kami (the Deity Great-Moun- 
tain-Possessor), and my name is the Divine-Princess-of-Ata, 
another name by which I am called being Ko-no-hana-saku- 
ya-hime (the Princess BIossoming-Brilliantly-Like-the-Flowers- 
of-the-Trees)." Again he asked : “Hast thou any brethren?” 
She repiicd, saying: “There is my elder sister, Iha-naga-hime 
(the Princess Long-, i.e. Enduring-, as-the-Rocks).” Then he 
charged her, s.aying: “I wish to make thee my wife. How 
will this be?" She replied, saying :“ I am not able to say. My 
father, the Deity Great-Mountain-Possessor, ■will say.” So he 
sent a request to her father the Deity Great-Mountain-Possessor, 
who, greatly delighted, respectfully sent her off, Joining to 
her her eider sister Princess Long-os-the-Rocks, and causing 
merchandise to be carried on tables holding an hundred. So 
then, owing to the elder sister being very hideous. His August- 
ness Prince Rice-ear-Ruddy-Plenty was alarmed at the sight of 
her, and sent her back, only keeping the younger sister Princess 
Blossoming-Brilliantly-LiKe-the-Flowers-of-the-Trecs, whom he 
wedded for one night. Tlien the Deity Great-Mountain-Possessor 
was covered with shame at Princess Long-as-the-Rocks being 
sent back, and sent a message, saying : "My reason lor respect- 
fully presenting both my daughters together was that, by 
seniling Princess Long-as-the-Rocks, the august oEfspring of 
the Heavenly Deity, though the snow fall and the wind blow, 
might live eternally immovable like unto the enduring rocks, 

and again that, by sending Princess 

Likc-the-Flowers-ot-the-Trees, they migb 

unto the flowering of the blossoms of the trees ; to ensure Hits, 

I offered them. But owing to thy thus sending back Princess 
Long-as-the-Rocks, and keeping only Princess Bloxsoming- 
Brillian'tlv-Like-the-Flowers-of-the-Trees, the august offspring 
of the Heavenlv Deitv shall be but ns frail as the floners of 


the trees. So it is for this reason that, down to the pres-’nt 
day, the august lives of Their Augustnesses the Heavenlv 
Sovereigns are not long ’ {Eojiki, 140-142). 

This curse seems at first sight to apply only to 
the Imperial line, but there is no doubt whatever 
that, in primitive thought, it was meant to explain 
why all men are mortal. This is proved by the 
following variant of the Nihongi (i. 84) : 

•Iha-naga-hime, in her shame and resentment, spat and 
wept. She said: “The race of idsible mankind shall change 
swiftly like the flowers of the trees, and shall decay and pMs 
away." This is the reason whv the life of man is so short.’ 

There is a rather striking resemblance to be seen 
between this myth and a legend of the North 
American Indians : the Pebble and the Bush were 
with child at the same time, but the children of 
the Bush were bom first; that is wliy man is 
subject to death. Iha-naga-hime also recalls in a 
wonderful manner 0-te-papa, the rock-wife of 
Tangaloa, in Polynesian myth. 

Besides death, life also has its place, especially 
among a light-hearted people like the ancient 
Japanese, whom even Buddhism itself could not 
subdue. They sought to probe to the origin of 
death, but they understood none the less that 
this was not the only problem of their des- 
tiny. They admired life Muth its fertility; and 
another important myth proceeds to tell liow, in 
spite of the calls of the region of darkness, 
humanity develops and triumphs in the immor- 
tality of its perpetual rejuvenation. Izanagi, the 
father of men and islands, fled from the subter- 
ranean kingdom, pursued by tlie Furies, the 
Thunderbolts, and all the horrible army of Hades. 

* Last of all his younger sister Her Augustness the Prin-xs-s- 
tVho-Invites came out herself in pursuit. So he drew a 
thousand-draught rook, and blocked up the Even Pass of Hadee 
C\'omo-tsu-him-saka, forming the frontier-line between Hades 
and the World of the Living), and pieced the rook in the 
middle ; and they stood opposite to one another and exchanpod 
leave-takings; and Her • - • ‘ •• ~ ■ Who-Invitcs 

said :“ My lovely elder . • ■ ' If thou do 

like this, I will in one day birungie to ueain a thousand of the 
(oiks of thy laud.” Then His Augustne.«s the Jlate-Who- 
Invites replied : “My lovely younger sister, Thine Augustne^s 1 
If thou do this, I will in one day set up a thousand and five 
hundred parturition-houses (the separate hut for a woman 
about to be delivered). In tin's manner each day a thousand 
people would surely die, and each day a thousand and five 
hundred people would surely be born." ’ 

Izanami is thus conquered ; Izanagi prevails ; 
and in commemoration of his victory the Japanese 
thereafter called themselves Ame-no-masu-hito-ra, 
‘the heavenly surplus-population. 

All these stories — the common aim of which was 
to answer the innumerable questions of primitive 
curiosity regarding the aflairs of Nature and of 
man, of physical phenomena and living beings, the 
origin of the world and its present appearance, in 
short, regarding everything that afterwards con- 
stituted the comiilicated object of the sciences 
— provide us with a mythology in which cosrnogony 
holds the place of honour, and cosmology is only 
beginning to appear. The ancient Japanese felt 
themselves envelojped in mysteries which_ they 
would have been glad to solve ; but, as the limited 
extent of their knowledge set strict bounds to 
their attempts, they soon tired of looking for tlie.se 
causes ; they accordingly stopped short wUIi in- 
fantile explanations which seemed satisfying to 
them, but wliich could scarcely approach a deep 
investigation of the laws tliat underne the sen.siblc 
Avorld. It was only under Cliinese influence that 
this type of investigation develojfcd, and that the 
ancient mytliology became complicated witli ab- 
stract principles, as we have seen in the typical 
example of thestorj'of the creation in the Ninonpi. 
This desire to harmonize national tr.idition with 
the philosophical ideas of China, or even of Europe, 
was bound to end in tlie most ludicrous theories in 
the hands of the modem Shintoist theologian--'. 
Thus, e.g., they attempted to explain the origin of 
the star.s, sometimes by investigating wlietber the) 
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might have spruBg from the excess of material 
stirred up and scattered into space hy Izanagi’s 
spear, sometimes by supposing that the shell of 
the primitive egg got broken, and that the frag- 
ments were caught up by the rotatory motion of 
the sun and thus dra-wn into the astronomical 
whirl (Hirata, Koshiden, 1812, ii. 36, 38). But 
these apologist fantasies are clearly foreign to the 
simple cosmogony and embryonic cosmology of the 
ancient Japanese. 

Literatdbk. — W. G. Aston, Nihongi {Trans, of the Japan 
Society, Supp. i.), London, 189G, and Shinto, the Way of the 
Oods, London, 1906 J B. H. Chamberlain, The Kojiki {TASJ, 
vol. X., Supp.), reprinted, Tokyo, 1906; K. Florenz, Nihongi, 
Zeitalter der Goiter (Supp. to Mitlheilungen der deutsehen 
Oesellsch.filrNatur- und Voikerlnmde Ostasiens), Tokyo, 1901 ; 
W. E. GritRs, The Religions of Japan, New York, 1S98; 
M. Revon, Le Shinnto'isme, Paris, 100?, and Anthologie de 
la litKrature japonaise, Paris, 1910 ; Ernest Satow, The 
Revival of pure Shinto {TASJ, vol. ili., appendix), reprinted, 
Tokyo, 1883. MiCHEL EEVON. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOL9GY( Jewish). 
— Speaking generally, it may be said that specu- 
lation as to the origin of the world was not 
encouraged during the early Rabbinic period. 
Between Biblical times and the era of the Jewish 
philosophers, cosmology in the modem sense can 
scarcely be said to have flourished, and ultimately 
it is so closely connected with philosophy itself 
that separate treatment is scarcely possible. The 
well-knoivn verses of Ben Sira (Sir 3*“‘), 

■ Search not the things that are too wonderful for thee ; 

And seek not that which is hid from thee. 

. . thou hast no liusiness with the secret things' 

(tr. 0. Taylor), 

are quoted in Talmud and Midrash, and are applied 
to this form of investigation (see JOB iii. [1890-1] 
690 ; Bab. J^agiga, 13a, etc. ; Midr. Bereshitu 
Rahha, ch. viii. j cf. also parallel passages quoted 
in JQB iii. 698). It may also be said that, in most 
oases Avhere cosmological elements are found in 
Rabbinic sources, the scientific character is sub- 
ordinated to the religious. Leaving the Biblical 
records, the following are the mam groups of 
ivritings, during this intermediate period, which 
deal with the question of creation : (1) references 
in Talmud and Midrash (cited above) ; (2) special 
references to the ‘Logos’ as distinct from other 
means of creation ; (3) Cabbalistic writings and 
references, such as the Sepher YUslra and the 
Zohar, etc. 

With regard to the first class, the verses of Ben 
Sira which have been cited are typical of the 
disapproval displayed by the Rabbis towards cos- 
mological study. With them should be carefully 
compared the Gemara in the first Mishna of the 
second pereg of J^agiga (116). This passage is the 
loom classicus, though scarcely less noteworthy 
are the beginnings of Genesis liabba and Tanlmma. 
It is evident that the dislike of the Rabbis to the 
study of cosmology was due to two causes — the 
fact that the material and method appeared to be 
Greek in origin, and the fact that such study 
sometimes led to atheism and apostasy. In support 
of this the famous story of Elisha b. Abuya (Aher) 
(of. J^agign, 156 foot, etc.) may be recalled. The 
study of Greek mythology and philosophy leads 
to Hellenization, and must be discouraged.’ It 
would seem, however, that the ardour for these 
studies grew, in spite of checks from the Rabbis ; 
and the latter seem to have abandoned a policy of 
resistance and adopted a new attitude — that the 
creation of the world must be sho^vn to have 
depended entirely on the Divine power. Hence 
the early chapters of Bereshith Rabba are de- 
voted to proving that God, and God alone, is the 
Creator. There are clear traces of replies, on the 

I Cf. Ragiga, 116, D'.jy? n’tlaio nhyps . . . I's, 

* Men are not to expound . . . the worlc of Creation with two 
(se. disciples),' tr. Streanf. 


part of the Rabbis who are there quoted, to 
opponents, who seem to have been Gnostics and 
dualists, by whom the Biblical scheme of creation is 
rejected ; in some cases it would seem as though 
we were face to face with Pantheistic ideas, but 
that ivonld be difficult to establish. The creatio ex 
nihilo is frequently affirmed, but this question, as 
well as that of the ‘ eternity of matter,’ belongs to 
Jewish philosophy rather than to cosmology; they 
cannot be considered without reference to later 
writers, e.g. Maimonides and Judah Hallevi. 

Each of the three great Semitic religions has 
had to face the problem of harmonizing a doctrine 
of pre-existence, in some shape or form, with a 
concurrent belief in the creatio ex nihilo. In the 
case of Christianity it is the Arian controversy. 
Among the Muslims, the question of the Qur’an — 
whether it was created or eternal — was one of the 
points on which the Mu'tazilite heresy turned. 
But in Judaism, at least in the early period, the 
question of the pre-existence of the Torah was 
never a burning one. It was the application to 
the Torah of Pr 8^ that gave rise to this belief. 
Perhaps Gnostic ideas were originally responsible, 
but at all events it is certain that Jewish tlieology, 
whether private or official, was not seriously dis- 
turbed. Had this been the case, the doctrine 
must have been pushed to its logical conclusion, 
and it would have been alleged that the Torah 
had some share in the actuM work of creation 
(contrast B. Rabba, ed. Theodor, p. 6). But, while 
the Bereshith Rabba compares the Torah to the 
parchment plans of an architect, the functions of 
the Divine Creator are not only never usurped, 
but, on the contrary, the supremacy of the God- 
head in the work of creation is emphatically 
stated. From this it may be inferred that the 
belief was never reduced to definite fonn._ The 
same may be said of the passages in the Midrash. 
Their purpose is homily, not science ; their concern 
is to praise the works of the Deity rather than to 
investigate the ways of Nature or to explain the 
riddle of the universe. This is clear irom the 
methods employed. A verse of Scripture is regu- 
larly interpreted by natural phenomena, and wie 
functions of heaven and earth are derived philo- 
logically from the Bible. Had the objective of the 
Rabbis been practical, a different plan would have 
been adopted. As it is, arguments post factum 
are quite legitimate and in keeping with the 
purpose. 

To imagine that the Rabbis would have been 
content with such methods of argument, or would 
have considered them adequate, is impossible for 
two reasons. (1) This would overlook the true 
character of Haggiida {i.e. allegoric homily) ; and 
(2) it would imply ignorance of the scientific capa- 
bilities of the Rabbis. It is only necessary to turn 
to astronomy, in order to see what they could 
achieve. Hence it is desirable, for cosmological 
purposes, to pass over Bereshith Rabba and most 
Talmudical passages. It is also fair to exclude the 
famous controversy of Hillel and Shammai as to 
the relative precedence of Heaven and Earth ’ in 
this category {ffag. 12a), because their objective 
also was religion, not science. On the whole, 
the dogma of the creatio ex nihilo was accepted, 
though not without reservations and even opposi- 
tion. In 2 Mao 7“ the author speaks actually 
of a creation o&k 6vtoiv, but Wis 11’® prefers 
the theorj' of re-arrangement of existing matter 
rather than creation." Philo allegorizes : God 
gave the form, not the matter ; though, of course, 
ultimately He is the Creator. According to the 

1 This was one of the questions asked by Alexander of 
Macedon (see Tamid, S2o. and R. Rabba, ed. Theodor, p. 13). 

~T] jraProBvvapos aov Kricaca tqv Kaepov tf au6p4>ov 

vhirs. 
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beginning of de Opific. Mundi, the world was 
created for the rn’in ; and with the .tjw all natural 
phenomena must be in harmony. This is perhaps 
an e.xtension of the Midrashic thought that the 
world was created m/wa nia-a (B. Rabba, ed. 
Theodor, p._ 9, line 9). Philo’s Logos does not 
perform quite the same functions as tlie Mislinic 
or TarOTuiic Logos or Memra — if such a term may 
be used. In Aboth (v, 1) we read that the world 
was created by ten n'npa?, or sayings ; that is to 
say, ‘ And God said,’ occurs ten times with 
reference to the Creation. Now this theory has 
developed from what may briefly and conveniently 
be described as the Targumic attitude — the ob- 
jection to anthropomorphism. The Madinar, or 
Memra, to some e.vtent intervenes and becomes 
the mouthpiece or instrument of creation. This 
gives rise to theories of Mediators, whether in 
form of Demiurge or of Metatron, which are, how- 
ever, often e.xpressly repudiated : e.g. Bcreshith 
Rabba (ed. Theodor, p. 6, 1. 10, and p. 27, 1. 3), 
where the date of the creation of angels is dis- 
cussed._ The question is in itself unimportant. 
Stress is laid on the fact that they could not have 
been created on the first day, lest any share in the 
work of the creation should be ascribed to them. 
Metatron (fierd, 0p6vov or metator^.) is mentioned 
by name frequently (cf. Sanhedrin, 3Sb, which is 
a warning against ascribing Divine powers to 
Metatron). It may be doubted whether it was ever 
believed that the Mafiniardth actually exercised 
functions ; it is more probable that the idea was 
invented to account for the text, and repudiated 
when felt to be dangerous. At all events it cannot 
be included in true cosmologj’. 

In considering the ^abbala, which, of course, 
belongs really to a later period, the same air of 
unreality is experienced. In the Sepker Ycsira 
and similar works, permutations and arrange- 
ments of numbers and letters are the basis of 
argument, and this is typical of the whole 
mystical outlook of the l^abbala. A close re- 
lation is postulated between the real and the 
unseen, between the Avritten Avord and the 
abstract idea of Avhich it is the symbol ; hence it 
Avas believed to be possible to extract the spiritual 
from the physical form, t.e. from the Avord in 
Avhich it AA'as confined. The deductions are, of 
course, ingenious, but they are reached by literary 
or quasi-philological arguments. It is obvious 
that either scientific investigation or carefully 
selected tradition must form the foundation of 
cosmology, and it cannot definitely be stated to 
Avhat practical extent the authors of 
reasoning desired their results to be taken. The 
truth is that betAA’een the period of the Bible and 
that of the medimval JeAvish philosophers there is 
no real cosmology. The Scnptures supplied the 
needs of all seekers, until Judaism Avas brought 
face to face Avith Aristotelianism and Neo- 
Platonism. Hitherto cosmologj' aa’os not taken 
seriously in the scientific sense, it was mere 
homily ; but hencefom’ard it became an integral 
portion of the system of each thinker. It is 
impossible to discuss the theories of gap p;, crcaiio 
ex nihilo, in medimval times, apart from the rest 
of the philosophy Avhich Avas established upon it. 

LiTBRATCnK. — There Is a critical edition of the Midrasb 
Bcreshith liabba by J. Theodor (Berlin, 1003). For those 
unacquainted u1th Hebrew the Talmudic references may be 
studied in If. L. KodWnson’s tr. (//apiffa=voI. rl.), JTctrYork, 
ISOO, or preferably in L. Goldschmidt’s Germ. tr. (Berlin, 
ISO" if.). Tlie treatise Ilaniga was translated (with notes, etc.) 
bv A. Streane, Cambridge, 1891. Some idea of the Slidrash 
niav be obtained from S. Rapaport’s Tales and ilaxims /ram 
the' Midrath (London, 1007); see also J’H, artt. • Cosmologj’,' 
• Creation.’ HKKBERT LOEAVE. 

COSMOGONY AND COSIVIOLOGy(Me.xican 
and South American).— I. Mexico.— On the origin 


and constitution of the universe the ancient Mexi- 
cans developed a number of complex and, in part, 
discordant myths. In the earliest times, accord- 
ing to Sahagun’s version, the gods assembled in 
Teotihuacan for the purpose of debating avIio Avas 
to govern the Avorld and Avho AA-as to bo the sun, 
for at that time there Avas no daylight. A deity 
named Tecuciztecatl offered to illuminate the 
Avorld. His compeers asked Avho Avould act as his 
mate, but none of them could summon sufficient 
courage, each oflering excuses. At lost they 
delegated the task to Nanauatzin, Avho avos 
afflicted Aidth the pox (buboso), and ho cheerfully 
acquiesced. The luminaries-elect then began a 
four days’ penance. A lire aa-ps built, and both 
made their offerings. After the four days had 
elapsed, Tecuciztecatl and Nanauatzin received 
their ceremonial vestments. The gods ranged 
themselves in tAVO roAA's, one on either side of the 
fire, and first called upon Tecuciztecatl to leap 
into the flames. The deity approached the blaze, 
but recoiled from its excessive heat. Four times 
he made the attempt, and four times he abandoned 
it. Then the gods ordered Nanauatzin to try. 
He mustered up all his courage, closed his eyes, 
and leapt into the flames. Immediately a crack- 
ling sound Avas heard. Then Tecuciztecatl folloAved 
suit. When the tAvo deities had been completely 
consumed by the fire, the other gods seated them- 
selves, expecting to see them rise. After a long 
period of Avaiting, the sky assumed a reddish 
aspect, and there appeared the light of dawn. 
The gods fell on their knees and turned hither and 
thither, not knoAving from AA'hat quarter the sun 
Avould come, for the light of daAvn avos shining 
everyAvhere. At last it rose from the east, sway- 
ing to and fro, and dazzling the onlookers Avith 
its brilliancy. Presently the moon rose from the 
same cardinal direction. They appeared in the 
same order in AA’hich the tAvo gods had entered the 
fire. At first sun and moon Avere equally brilliant. 
The other gods debated Avhether this Avas proper, 
and decided in the negative. Then one of them 
began to run, and struck Tecuciztecatl’s face Avith 
a hare. StraightAvay it turned darker, lost its 
splendour, and assumed the present appearance of 
the moon. Though the sun and the moon had 
thus been created, they Avere still stationary. The 
gods asked one another: ‘Hoav could avo live 
under these conditions ? The sun does not move. 
Are Ave to spend all our life among unAvorthy 
mortals? Let us all die, so that our death may 
animate these luminaries.’ The Avind then offered 
to kill the gods, and did so. Still the sun did not 
begin to move. At last the wind blcAV So Auolcntly 
that he forced the sun to commence its journey, 
but the moon remained stationary for a Avhilc, 
Finally, it also began to move. Thus, sun and 
moon became separated and assumed the habit 
of rising at different hours of the day. Had 
Tecuciztecatl leapt into the fire before Nanauatzin, 
he Avould have been the sun.* 

A someAA’hat similar A'crsion has been recorded 
by Mendieta. Citlalatonac and Citlalicue appear 
as the primeval deities. The latter bore a flint, 
AA’hieh her enraged sons hurled to the earth. From 
the shattered stone there developed ICOO gods, Avho 
asked their mother for permission to_ create man- 
kind. Citlalicue referred them to Mictlantccutli, 
Avho AA’as to furnish them Avith the bones and ashes 
of the deceased. The messenger of the gods 
receiA’cd the required olnects from the lord of the 
under AA'orld, but, lest Jlictlnnteciitli might recall 
his gift, he fled in haste, stumbled, and broke the 
bones. He quicklj' gathered the fragments and 
presented them to the gods, aa'Iio enclosed then) in 

1 Sahairnn, Hitt. gtn. det ehoset de la Nmtrelle-Brpagne (I’Jri*, 
lEfo), iTs-ise. 
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a bag and bespattered them with their own blood. 
On the fourth day there issued forth a boy, and on 
the eighth a girl. These became the ancestors of 
mankind. The sun was not yet in existence. 
The gods assembled in Teotihuacan and announced 
that whosoever would jump into the fire should 
be transformed into the sun. One man ventured 
to leap in, and the spectators anxiously watched 
for th e rising of the sun. In the meantim e they laid 
a wager that the animals present would not he 
able to guess the place whence the sun Avould rise, 
and, as the animals actually failed to do so, they 
were all sacrificed. At last the sun appeared, but 
did not move. Angered by his immovability, Citli 
(‘Hare’) let fly three arrows at him, wounding 
him twice. The enraged solar deity hurled one 
arrow back at the enemy, piercing his forehead. 
The gods then recognized their relative inferiority, 
and consented to be sacrificed. Xolotl tore out 
their hearts, and himself committed suicide. 
Appeased by this sacrifice, the sun began his daily 
course.^ 

A rather difierent tale is narrated in the Zumar- 
raga Codex. There dwelt originally in the 
thirteenth heaven a Divine couple, Tonacatecutli 
and Tonacacihuatl, who begat four sons, viz. 
Camaxtli, Yaj'auquitezcatlipuca, Quetzalcoatl, 
and Huitzilopochtli. After 600 years of inactivity 
these four created the world. Quetzalcoatl and 
Huitzilopochtli created fire and a half-sun, the 
first pair of human beings, the days, the denizens 
of infernal regions, the heavens beyond the 
thirteenth, and finally water and the monster 
Cipaotli. In the further creation the entire 
quartet participated. They formed the sea-deities 
Tlalocateoutli and Chalchiuhtlicue, and then 
created out of Cipaotli the earth and her deity 
Tlaltecutli. The first human pair, Oxomoco and 
Cipactonal, begat a son who married a woman 
shaped out of Xochi^uetzal’s hair. As the half- 
sun gave forth but little light, it was decided to 
perfect it, and accordingly Tezcatlipoca trans- 
formed himself into a real sun. Then the giants 
were created. After Tezcatlipoca had shone_ for 
676 years (13 cycles), Quetzalcoatl hurled him into 
the water, himself assuming solar functions, while 
his enemy transformed himself into a tiger which 
devoured the giant race. In commemoration of 
this event, there developed the constellation of 
Charles’s Wain, which represents Tezcatlipoca 
descending into the ocean. After Quetzalcoatl had 
served for an equal space of time, his rival hurled 
him headlong with a blow of his paws, causing a 
tempest that destroyed the majority of human 
beings. Then Tlalocatecutli reigned as the sun 
for 364 years (7 cycles), but Quetzalcoatl drove him 
away by means of a torrent of tire and installed 
Chalchiulitlicue in his place. She served in this 
position for 312 years (6 cycles), then a deluge 
occurred, mankind were changed into fish, and the 
heavens fell do^vn. The divine quartet next 
opened a passage under groimd, and created four 
men. By the joint efibrts of all of these the sky 
was raised to its present altitude. As a token of 
his gratitude, Tonacatecutli transferred to his sons 
the sovereignty of the stars, they settled in the 
heavens, and by their migrations they are smooth- 
ing the path known as the Milky Way. Two 
years later Tezcatlipoca first produced fire by 
friction, and, several years later still, a new race 
of man was created. After the lapse of five years, 
the gods decreed the formation of a new sun. 
War Avas Avaged in order to secure a sufficient 
number of human sacrifices for the sun, then the 
gods fasted, dreAv blood from their oaati bodies, and 
neaped up lireAvood. Into the blaze Quetz.alcoatl 

' G, BriiW, Die CtillurrSlker Att-Amerikas (New York, 
1876 - 1887 ). 400 . 


cast his oAvn son, avIio thus became the sun. 
Tlalocatecutli, hoAvever, threAV his son into the 
ashes, thus making him rise as the moon, Avhich 
continually folloAvs the sun Avithout ever over- 
taking it. Both luminaries Avander through the 
air without eA'er reaching the heavens. The Coilex 
Vaticanus mentions the bi-sexual deity Ometecutli 
as the creator of the universe. He creates the 
first human pair, Oxomoco and Cipactonal. These 
beget Tonacatecutli, to Avhom the later stages of 
creation are due.^ 

The modem Tarahumare believe that the present 
world was preceded by many others, all of Avhich 
Avere destroyed. In these earlier periods aU the 
AA’atercourses floAved eastAvard, but noAv there are 
also some rivers that empty into the Pacific. 
Originally, the Avorld Avas but a Avaste of sand, 
which the bears put into shape. The rooks Avere 
at first soft and small, but they greAv to be large 
and hard. The people greAV up from the soil, and 
the earth Avas quite level. At that time men lived 
to be only one year old, dying like the fioAvers. 
According to another tradition, they came from 
heaven AA’ith com and potatoes in their ears, and 
AA'ere led by Tata Dios — a solar character desig- 
nated by a Christian name — into the mountains, 
the middle of the Avorld. In the beginning, the 
Morning Star Avas the only heavenly body to 
Uluminate the earth, and the 600 Indians then in 
existence were greatly irritated by the surround- 
ing darlcness, for they Avere unable to do their 
Avork and Avere continually stumbling about. The 
sun and the moon Avere then children, dressed in 
palm-leaf garments and dAvelling in a house 
thatched AA’ith palm leaves. The Indians at last 

a ed small crosses into tesvino (native beer) and 
1 them touched the sun and the moon on the 
chest, on the head, and on the back. Then they 
began to shine.- 

2 . Maya. — The creation-myth of the ancient 
Quiche is the fuUest cosmogony of the Maya stock 
now accessible to us. In the beginning there Avere 
heaven and Avater, but everything Avas stagnant 
and dark. Gucumatz, Tepeu, and Hurakan held 
a council and created the world, fomiing moun- 
tains, plains, and rivere. Pii-st there appeared 
the vegetable, and later the animal, kingdom. 
But the animals were unable to call by name or 

f reet their creators, and Avere accordmgly con- 
emned to be killed and eaten. Next the gods 
created men out of clay ; but, as this material 
lacked Autality, it dissolved in the Avater. Then 
the deities invoked the aid of Xpiyacoo and 
Xmucane, and created a man out of the Avood of 
one tree and a Avoman from the sap of another. 
Both Avere able to move about and propagate their 
kind, but they lacked intelligence and lived like 
the brute creation. Accordingly the gods sent 
shoAvers of pitch AA’hich caused a flood, and aa’IIi^ 
animals Avhich destroyed the race. From the feAv 
suiAuvors are descended the small monkeys dAvell- 
ing in the forests. At last there Avere created four 
perfect men out of yelloAV and Avhite maize : Balam 
Quitze, Balam Agab, Mahucutah, and Iquibalam. 
These Avere intelligent, and Avere able to perceive 
things far and near by the light of the morning 
star, and to penetrate the most recondite matters. 
Rejoicing in their poAA'ers, they thanked their 
creators. The latter, hoAvever, became envious of 
their creatures and bleAV a cloud over their eyes, 
so that they Avere able to see only what was near. 
While the men Avere asleep, the gods created four 
AA-omen for them. The race multiplied, but, as 
they lacked patron deities, they moved to Tulan 
Zuiva, Avhere they' acquired the necessary divinities. 

1 Bruhl, ifp. eit. 39S-401 

2 LuinholU, (fnknoicn Mfztco (>’cw York, 1902, London. 1003), 
i, 29G-2J*''. 
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Toliil, one of these tutelary gods, gave fire to the 
people, hut it was extinguished by rain and hail, 
and Tohil then created it anew by stamping his 
feet. Ouing to the sufiering undergone by the 
people in Tulan, they abandoned the place under 
Tohil’s guidance, and, after long-continued migra- 
tions, reached Mt. Hacavitz. There sun, moon, 
and stars were called into being, though they did 
not then shine as brightly as tliey do now. The 
origin of these heavenly bodies, however, is dif- 
ferently accounted for in the mj'tli of Hunalipu and 
Xbalanque, the miraculously born twin heroes of 
Quichd folklore. In order to avenge their father’s 
death, the brothers descend to the infernal realm 
of Xibalba, and slay their parent’s murderers. 
They cause their father and his brother to rise as 
the sun and moon respectively, while 400 youths 
who had been killed by the Xibalba monarch’s son 
are transferred to the sky as stars. ^ 

The Maya proper of the present day believe that 
the world is in the fourth period of its existence. 
In the first era there lived the Saiyaniwinkoob 
(‘ Adjusters’), the mythical dwarfish aborigines of 
Yucatan, who are credited with the construction 
of the ruins before the appearance of the sun. As 
soon as the sun appeared, these people turned to 
stone. Figures found in the temples of Chichen 
Itza and other arclueological sites are supposed to 
represent the Saiyamwinkoob. After a deluge, 
another race, the ‘ Oflendcrs,’ came into being, but 
again a flood destroyed the greater part of the 
world, and the Masehualli, or modern Maya, rose 
to power. Another deluge occurred and ushered 
in the present period, during which a mixture 
of all the previous inhabitants of Yucatan took 
place. The present natives of Yucatan distinguish 
seven heavens, each of which has a hole in the 
centre, one directly above the other. A giant tree 
(Bombax eciba] sends its branches through these 
seven openings, and by means of it the spirits of 
the deasn clamber up to their final place of repose. 
One version substitutes a ladder of vines for tlie 
tree. The Gran Dios of the white man is believed 
to reside in the uppermost heaven, while the lower 
heavens are peopled by the older deities of the 
natives, now degraded to the rank of subordinate 
spirits. Below the earth there is an under world. 
The spirits of the dead first descend to this region 
for a short space of time, but soon begin tlieir 
ascent to the upper Avorlds. Men avIio have died 
in war and women Avho have died in childbirth are 
absolved from the obligation to I'isit the under 
world, and commence their ascent without delay." 

3. Chibcha. — The Cliibcha philosophers postu- 
lated as the original substance c/iiniinipaffua — light 
enclosed in some undefined envelope. When the 
liglit freed itself from this covering, it created 
black birds which flew through the rvorld, emitting 
radiant air from their beaks. Later it created all 
living things save men. Mankind traced their 
descent from a Avoman named Bachue (or Fuza- 
chogue) and a boy, both of Avhom issued from a 
lagoon in the vicinity of Tunja. On reaching 
puberty, the boy married his companion, and their 
numerous progenj' soon peopled the entire country. 
According to another myth, mankind Avas created 
by the caciques of Sogamozo and Kamiriqui — men 
out of yellow earth, and Avomen out of holloAV 
plant-stems. As darkness reigned oA-er the earth, 
the cacique of Sogamozo bade his ncjihew, Rami- 
riqui, ascend to the sk)’ and illuminate the Avorld. 
NeA'crthcless, the night remained dark. Accord- 
inriy the cacique transfonned himself into the 
moon. An interesting cosmological concept Avas 

1 Pras’seur de Popol Vuh (Paria, 1S61), 3-31, 
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connected AA-ith the myth of Chibchachum. This 
deity, angered by the inliabitants of Bogota, had 
afflicted them Avith an inundation of the Sopo and 
Tibito rivers. The Indians prayed to Bechica, 
AA’ho put a stop to the devastation of the country 
and punished Chibchachum by ordering him to 
support the earth, Avhich hitherto had rested on 
AA’ooden props. Earthquakes originated Avhenover 
the tired Atlas shifted his burden from one shoulder 
to the other.* 

4. Peru. — A number of essentially diiTercnt 
Pennuan cosmogonies are recorded in the earlier 
Avri tings. According to one legend. Con, a bone- 
less son of the sun and the moon, created the Avorld 
and man, levelled mountains, and raised A’alleya by 
his supernatural poAvers. He is said to have come 
from the north. J. von Tschudi regards him as 
the deity of the Chimu, the natives of the nortli- 
Avestem coast district. Con became displeased 
Avith the dAVellers of the coast, and conA’erted the 
region into a desert, though he mitigated this 
punishment by alloAA'ing some rivers to floAV through 
the land so that the people might slake their thirst, 
and also provided his creatures Avith Avild herbs and 
fruits. After him came Pachacainac, another son of 
the sun and the moon, and Con disappeared. Pacha- 
camac transformed into birds, apes, pumas, and 
other animals the human race called into being by 
his brother. He then created the Indians of his- 
torical times, giA'in^ them for their occupation the 
cultivation of fields and the groAving of fruit. 
Turruel’s fuller account relates that in the begin- 
ning of the Avorld Pachacamao created a man and 
a Avoman, Avithout, hoAvever, supplying them Avith 
food. The man starved, but the woman prayed to 
the sun for relief, and the deity descended, com- 
forted her, and impregnated her Avith his rays, so 
that she gave birth to a son four days later, 
Pachacamac, hoAvever, avos angered at the thought 
that she had supplicated his father^ rather than 
himself, destro3'ed the infant, cut him in pieces, 
and soAA’ed the dismembered parts of the child’s 
body. From the teeth grew com, from the bones 
yuccas, and from the flesh all the other fruits and 
A'cgetables. Thus, the Indians Avere indebted to 
Pachacamac for their food. The slain child’s 
mother, hoAvever, clamoured for revenge. The 
sun again took pity on her, and created another 
son, vichama, out of the murdered infant’s umbili- 
cal cord. When groAvn to maturitj’, Vichama set 
out to journey all over the Avorld. In the mean- 
time Pachacamac killed his mother and caused 
birds of prey to devour her body, except the hair 
and bones, AA’hich he left near the shore. Then ho 
created men and Avomen, and appointed chiefs te 
rule OA-er them. When Vichama learned of his 
mother’s death, he restored her to life from her 
concealed hair and bones ; then he set out_ to 
avenge her destruction. Pachacamac thrcAV him- 
self into the seaAvhere afterwards stood the temple 
and city named after him. Viclinina doA-astated 
the fields, and implored the sun to turn the people 
of Vegueta into stone, because, he alleged, they 
had participated in his mother’s murder. Thus, all 
Pachacamac’s creatures Avere transformed into 
stones. Repenting of their dccd_, the sun and 
Vichama transferred the former chiefs and noble? 
to the coast, setting them up there as huacas to be 
AA-orshi jjped in the future. Then Vichama implored 
his father to create a new race. The sun gave him 
eggs of gold, siU'cr, and copper, from AA’hich there 
developed the chiefs, their AviA-es, and the comwon 
herd, respectively. Still another legend dcnve.i 
m.ankind from tAvo male and two female stars sent 
doAA’ii to earth by Pachacamac,’ 
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On the shores of Lake Titicaca there developed 
variants of another myth. Before the reign of the 
Incas, the natives believed, there was no sun, and 
their ancestors prayed to the gods for light. 
Suddenly the sun rose radiant from the island of 
Titicaca. At the same time there appeared from 
the south a white man of slim figure, who levelled 
the mountains and caused springs to gush forth 
from the roclcs. Hence he was regarded as the 
author of all things, the creator of the sun, man- 
kind, and the brute creation. He travelled north- 
ward, and never retraced his steps. In the course 
of his journey he admonished the Indians to live 
in peace. The name by which he was commonly 
known was Ticiviracocha. Some time after his 
departure there appeared another man who cured 
the sick and wrought miracles. The inhabitants 
of Pueblo Cacba, however, rose against him, and 
were about to stone him to death ; but lie merely 
raised his hands, and flames darted from the sky, 
threatening to consume his assailants. Taking 

e on the terrified Indians, he extinguished the 
, leaving only the burnt rocks as evidence of his 
power. He then wandered to the coast, spread his 
cloak over the waves, and vanished from sight. 
The name of this second wonder-worker was Vira- 
cocha. For a more substantial creation-tale we 
are indebted to Betanzos. Long ago, according to 
his narrative, there rose from a lake Con Tici 
Viracocha, who created heaven and eartii and 
mankind, but did not supply them vuth light. 
Oflended by man’s ingratitude, he transformed the 
race into stones. He again rose out of the lake 
with several companions, created the sun in Tiahu- 
anaco, and later the moon and the stars. Ne.xt, 
he re-peopled the earth in the following way : for 
every province he fashioned a number of stone 
images; then he sent all but two of his com- 
amons towards the east, wliere they called into 
eing such people as their master had indicated in 
his stone effigies; finally, he dispatched, with 
similar powers, the two men that had remained 
with him, one to Condesuyo, and the otiier to 
Andesuyo, while he himself wandered to Cuzco, 
creating human beings as he passed along. In 
Pueblo Cacha he was attacked by the newly 
created Indians, but reduced them to submission, 
as in the version already quoted. In Cuzco he also 
created a tribe, and gave to the place its name. 
When he arrived at the seashore, he was joined by 
his associates, and they all walked across the 
sea as though it were solid earth. The full name 
given to this creator is Con Tici Viracocha Pacha- 
yachachic, while his assistants figure as ‘vira- 
cochas ’ generically. In Molina’s version, the two 
viracochas that remained with their master after 
the others had set out on their mission are called 
Ymaymana Viracocha, and Tocapo Viracocha. The 
former was credited with Iiaving named trees and 
plants, and with having instructed the Indians as 
to their nutritive and medicinal virtues. Tocapo, 
on the other hand, named the rivers, and taught 
the people about the fruits and flowers. Accord- 
ing to the same variant of the myth, the sun, while 
rising from the Island of Titicaca in human shape, 
addressed the ancestors of the Incas, promising 
them that their descendants would rule the land 
and subject many tribes.* 

S. Primitive tribes. — The Arawak of Guiana say 
that, before the existence of mankind, a being 
broke off twigs and pieces of bark from a silk- 
cotton tree and threw them broadcast around him. 
Some turned into birds ; others fell into the water 
and became fish ; still others fell on land and 
became beasts, reptiles, men, and women. The 
Warrau myth begins with a period when the 
ancestors of the Indians lived in the sky. There 

* llruhl, op. dt. 404-472. 


Okonorote’, a great hunter, once pursued a bird for 
many days. At length he was able to shoot it, but 
his quarry fell into a deep pit and was lost to sight. 
Okonorote’, however, saw daylight in the pit, and 
soon discovered a land dorvn below, inhabited by 
many quadrupeds. He hung a long piece of bush- 
rope down towards the earth, and climbed doivn. 
After a successful chase, he returned home with 
some venison. The Warrau relished the food so 
much that they decided to emigrate to the earth. 
After many of them had climbed doivn, a woman 
of large proportions got stuck in the opening, and, 
though her fellow-tribesmen attemptecl to extricate 
her, it was found impossible. Accordingly, those 
Warrau who were already on the earth were 
obliged to remain in their new place of residence, 
while those who were still in the sky -land could not 
but stay in the upper regions. The same story, with 
trifling modifications, is told by the Carib Indians.* 

The Bakairi, a Caiib tribe living on the affluents 
of the upper Xingu river, regard the sun as a 
large ball made of the feathers of the red macaw 
and the toucan, and the moon as a corresponding 
ball of the tail featb ers of the Cassicus. The sun 
is covered at night with a large pot, which is 
removed at daybrealr. During the rainy season it 
is carried by a snail, during the dry season by the 
fast-flying humming-bird. The waning of the 
moon is due to the successive appearance of a 
lizard, an ordinary armadillo, and a giant arma- 
dillo, the last of winch completely covers the feather- 
ball. Corresponding explanations are offered for 
solar and lunar eclipses. Orion is a frame for dry- 
ing manioc, the larger stars form doorpost knobs, 
and Sirius constitutes a large cross-beam supporting 
the frame on the side. The Pleiades are simply a 
pile of flour-grains. The firmament shows merely 
a duplication of terrestrial affairs : the Indians find 
there manioc, cultivated soil, forests, etc. The 
Milky Way is a huge tomtom, near which the two 
culture-heroes, Keri and Kame, performed their 
deeds. Other heavenly phenomena are regarded 
as a jaguar, ant-eater, vulture, etc. 

The place ol a genuine cosmogony is taken by a number of 

myths, a '■ • • nsforthe 

more or . ■ . . ' observed 

phenoini . . . ‘ roes, Kerl 

and Kame. Practically everything now existing in the universe 
is believed to have existed from the very beginning : there were 
even some Bakairi tribesmen and members of other tribes. Con- 
ditions, however, represented a sort of top.sy-turvydom as com- 
pared with the present cosmos. In the beginning the earth was 
the sky. Earth and sky were in close proximity, so that it was 
possible to walk to and fro, Keri bade the sky shift its position, 
for his people were dying ; but the sky refused to do so. Then 
Keri decided to depart. Accordingly, he and all his tribe went 
to the earth, and the sky rose to its present height. The sun 
was in the possession ol the Urubii vulture ; when the bird was 
away, darkness reigned supreme. Owing to this darkness, the 
tapir fell into a pit belonging to the Urubu. Keri saw him and 
entered one of his front feet ; while Kame, who had entered a 
little yellow singing-bird, was to inform his brother of everything 
that was going on. When the vulture swooped down on his 
prey, Keri seized him and, on pain of death, ordered him to 
surrender the sun. The Urubii dispatched his brother to bring 
the sun, but his messenger only came back with the dawn. Sent 
back again, the vulture’s brother offered Keri the moon, but the 
hero persisted in his demand until the sun was presented to 
him. ’Then he released the Urubii. The sun was shining con- 
tinually, and Keri did not know what to do with it, though 
finally he covered it with a large pot, which was simply removed 
to make daylight. Thus, the latter-day distinction of day and 
night was first introduced. The moon was given to Kame. 
Another quasi-cosmogonio tale accounts for the origin of the 
Paranatinga and Ronuro-Kulisehu rivers. Keri and Kame were 
sent for water. They found three pots with water, but broke 
two of them, so that the water flowed down, forming the water- 
courses in question. 

The remaining origin-tales of the Bakairi, though for the 
greater part belonging to the same cycle, are not cosmogonic at 
all, but merely narnate the heroes’ exploits in acquiring fire, 
manioc, tobacco, the hammock, and other necessaries of life for 
the benefit of inankind.2 


1 E. F. Im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana (London, 
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The Parcssi, though members of the Nu-Arawak 
family, possess a number of cosmic notions akin 
to those of the Bakairi. They also believe the sun 
to be composed of red macaw feathers, which are 
hidden in a gourd at night and uncovered by their 
owner at daybreak. Tiie moon consists of yellow 
‘ mutung ’ feathers. The full moon begins to wane 
when a thin spider appears on its edge, and it is 
.successively covered by four armadillos, the last 
being the giant armadillo, Dasypits gigas. The 
galaxy is dotted with countless yellow fruits, and 
of the stars many are recognized as an ostrich, 
jaguar, or some other animal. In the beginning 
there was a woman named Maiso. Neither earth 
nor water was in existence, and there was no light. 
She took a piece of wood and introduced it into her 
body, from which there then issued forth the Rio 
Cuyaba. _ Its muddy stream was soon followed by 
tlie limpid waters of the Rio Paressi. Maiso then 
placed land in the stream, and thus made the 
earth. Maiso also gave birth to many quasi- 
human beings of stone, first of all being Daruka- 
vaitere, who married Uarahiulu. This couple 
procreated the sun, the moon, and all the other 
celestial beings, and assigned to each its place in 
the firmament. Next, Darukavaitere begat parrots 
and snakes, until MaisS made his wife conceive 
Uazale, the ancestor of the Paressi and the first 
really human being.^ 

Of the Weltanschauung of the Bororo we have, 
unfortunately, but a meagre sketch. Like the 
Bakairi and Paressi, they regard the sun and moon 
as bunches of macaw feathers. Mankind are be- 
lieved to dwell on a large island in a river. The 
sun and moon, or their oivners, are on one side and 
pass through the river ; when they meet, the moon 
passes by and becomes the new moon. The Plei- 
ades are the blossoms of a tree, Orion is looked 
upon as a tortoise, and single stars are generallj' 
regarded as sand-fleas, Venus, for example, being 
characterized as ‘ the large sand-flea.’ The rainbow 
is supposed to be a large shamanistic water-snake. 
A meteor that appeared during the second Ger- 
man Xingu expedition was regarded as the soul 
of a shaman bent on afflicting some Bororo with 
dysentery.® 

The cosmogonic notions of the Jiharo of Ecuador 
are insufficiently known. According to one tale, 
the world was fashioned by a great spirit who 
amused himself wth manufacturing clay objects. 
He constructed a large blue vessel, and placed it 
where the sky is nowadays seen. 

■, ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ -'tijedeluge. Amemberol 

■ ■ ■ '.lagoon. A little crocodile 

■ ... ' y the Indian. The mother 

of the crocodiles was so incensed at this deed that she struck 
the water with her tail, and flooded all the country bordering 
on the lagoon. All the Indians perished, save a single individual 
who climbed a pirai palm, where he stayed many daj-s in utter 
darkness. From time to time he dropped a pirai fruit, but he 
invariably heard it strike water. One day, however, the fruit 
appeared to strike the earth. The Murato climbed donm, built 
a lodge, began to till the soil, and planted a piece of flesh from 
his ottTi bMy. From this there grew up a womanj whom he 
married. A deluge-mj'th derived from the CaHan, but also 
attributed by Suarez to tlie Jibaro, records the escape of two 
brothers, who fled from the flood to the top of a mountain, which 
continued rising with the elevation of tne waters. After the 
flood the two Indians went in quest of food, and on their return 
were astonished to find some dishes already prepared in the hut 
they had constructed. One of the brothers hid himself in order 
to fathom the raj-stery, and discovered two parrot-women, who 
set themselves to preparing the meal. Suddenly ruslilng from 
his hiding-place, he seized one of the bird-women and married 
her. Tlie couple had three sons and three daughters, who be- 
came the ancestors of the Jibaro.’ 

Tlie Caraya of the Araguayd River believe that 
their ancestor, Kaboi, and his people once lived in 
the under world, where the sun shone when the 
earth was dark, and vice versa. Hearing the call 
of a bird, Kaboi decided to follow it. He got to 
I Von den Steinen, op. cit. 43^-^SO. 
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an opening leading to the earth, but, while his 
companions succeeded in passing through it, he 
himself proved too large and was able to get only 
his head above ground. The other Indians gathered 
many kinds of fruit, also honey and bees, as well 
as dead and dry wood, and brought their finds to 
the chief. Kaboi told them that, while the country 
seemed to be beautiful and fertile, its inhabitants, 
as indicated by the dry wood, conld not live to tlie 
old age that fell to the lot of their own people, for 
in the under world the Indians attained a very 
great age, and died only Avhen they were too old to 
move any part of their bodj\ In spite of this 
warning, the people preferred to stay above ground. 
Accordingly, w'hile their fellow-beings in the lower 
regions are still in the prime of life, the descendants 
of Kaboi’s companions are destined to die. At an 
apparently later period, two powerful beings, 
Tenira and Sokroa, hurled all the Indians into a 
blazing fire and then destroyed each other in a 
trial of strength. Only two dwarf parrots and two 
belated youths, returning from the hunt after the 
destruetion of their fellow-tribesmen, escaped. 
When the young men set out on the next day 
to hunt, they heard the pounding of mortars, and 
on their return discovered that their meals had 
been prepared by unknown hands. Tliis was 
repeated on the next day. On the third day they 
discovered that the food had been cooked by the 
two parrot-women, married them, and thus be- 
came the ancestors of the modem Caraya. 

Another tale recounts the destruction of the Indians by a 
flood. The Caraya were out hunting and drove their game into 
a pit. After taking out tlie captured animals, they dug up the 
magician named Anatiu.a, and brought liim to their village. 
FWglitened by his strange antics and unintelligible gibberish, 
they fled from him, but Anatiua pursued them. He had ivith 
him numerous calabashes filled with water. I!y breaking these, 
he made the river rise until he had caused a deluge. Tlie 
Indians fled to the top of two mountain-peaks, but Anatiua 
summoned to his aid several species of fish. Finally, one fish 
possessing a beak-like mouth ascended the peaks from the rear, 
pushed the people down, and thus drowned them. Only a few 
of them escaped. These descended to the valley when the 
waters had fallen again.l 

The Caingang of the State of Parand (BraHl) 
tell of a great flood avhich submerged the entire 
world inhabited by their ancestors, avith the ex- 
ception of a single mountain-peak. The Cain- 
gang, the Kadjunikre, and the Kame all swam 
towards this summit, carrying firesticks in their 
mouths, but only the Coingang and a small num- 
ber of Kuruton Indians reached the goal, where 
they stayed without food for many days, some 
Ij'ing on the ground, while others, for lack of 
space, were obliged to cling to the branches of the 
trees. They ivere beginning to give up hope when 
they heard the singing of saracura (water-fowl), 
which were carrying hampers full of earth. By 
dropping this into the water, they caused the flood 
to recede. The Indians shouted to them to make 
haste, which they did, asking the ducks to aid 
them. In a short time they got to the suinmit of 
the mountain and formed a platform, on which the 
Caingang departed, those tliat had clung to the 

branchesof the trees being transformed in to Monito, 
and tlie Kuruton into Caraya, Indians. Becau.*'0 
the saracura had begun their work in the enst, 
all the -watercourses of the land flow towards the 
west into the Parand. After the flood the Gain- 
gang e.stablished themsclvc.s in the vicinit3’ of the 
mountains. The Kadjurukre and Kame, whose 
souls had gone to dwell inside the sierra, began to 
cut roads, and finally succeeded in getting out in 
two opposite directions. The Kadjurukre entered 
a level country •watered by a brook and witliout 
rocks, so that their feet remained small. The 
road of the Kame, however, led to a rocky region, 

1 1*. Ehrenrcicb, ‘ Beltriipe zur Tolkerkunde Bruiliiin/ tjr- 
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■where their feet ■were hniised and swelled up to 
their present size. As there was no spring there, 
they had to beg "water of the Kadjurukre. On 
leaving the sierra, the Caingang ordered the 
Kuruton to look for the baskets and calabashes 
which they had abandoned below before the deluge. 
The Kuruton departed, but were too lazy to re- 
ascend the mountain, so thw remained where they 
were and never joined the Caingang. During the 
night following their departure from the sierra, 
they built a fire, and a Kadjurukre made tigers out 
of the ashes and coals, bidding them devour the 
people and the game. As he had not enough coal 
left for painting the creatures he meant to fashion 
next, he made the tapirs, painting them -with ashes 
and bidding them eat game. But, as they were 
hard of hearing, they asked him to tell them again 
what to do. Being already engaged in creating 
another species, the Kadjurukre answered gruffly, 

‘ Eat leaves and the branches of trees ! ’ Since then 
they have eaten only foliage and the branches or 
fruits of trees. The Kadjurukre was making an- 
other animal, which still lacked a tongue, teeth, and 
several claws, when the day began to break. As 
he was unable to complete the animal in the day- 
light, he quickly put a thin rod in its mouth and 
said, ‘ As you have no teeth, feed on ants ! ’ Hence 
the imperfections of the ant-eater. The next night 
the Kadjurukre resumed his labours and created 
other animals and insects, among them the bees. In 
the meantime the Kame had created other animals 
to combat his rival’s, such as the pumas, venomous 
snakes, and wasps. All the Indians marched on 
together. Theyoung men of the Kadjurukre’s band 
married the girls in the Kame’s, and vice versa ; and, 
as there were still left a great many young men, 
these married the Caingang women. For this reason 
the Kadjurukre, Caingang, and Kame consider 
themselves allies and relatives of one another.* 

The Tupi derive their origin from Monan, the 
creator. Offended by his creatures, this deity 
caused a universal conflagration, which destroyed 
all human beings save Irinmage. Upon the solici- 
tation of Irinmage, Monan extinguished the fire, 
and afterwards gave him a wife. From the des- 
cendants of this pair there issued Monan Maire, 
who acted as culture-hero, transforming men into 
animals and establishing the cultivation of plants. 
However, the Indians feared him for his magic, and 
forced him to commit suicide. One of his descend- 
ants, Maire Poxi, dwelt in insignificance among 
mankind, but finally ascended to heaven radiant 
with beauty. His son vainly attempted to follow, 
being transformed into stone. Another scion of 
the same line, Maire Ata, begat the twins Tamen- 
duare and Arikute. The brothers went in search 
of their father, who resided in the east, and were 
subjected to a number of tests. They proved their 
miraculous powers by shooting an arrow into the 
sky and sending an arrow into its notch, con- 
tinuing this process 'until the chain of arrows vyas 
complete. They further passed through clashing 
rocks symplegades’) and descended to the under 
world. In the course of their wanderings Arikute 
attacked his brother, who caused a deluge, from 
which both were obliged to flee, seeking the 
shelter of trees. After the flood they re-peopled 
the earth, becoming the ancestors of two tribal 
divisions." 

The ArancaniaTis worship as their supreme deity 
the representative of thunder, lightning, and fire, 
the latter being regarded as the origin of all life. 
This deity, Pfllan, is believed to reside on the 
highest summits of the Andes, and definite localities 

1 Lucien Adam, ‘ Le Parlor des Cains.anes,’ Congrla Internal. 
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are still named after him. At a later period there 
appeared Mapu, the creator of the earth, and 
Pillan became his enemy, gradually assuming the 
character of an evil being. His messengers and 
subordinate genii introduced disease among the 
Indians and their cattle, but could be driven away 
by means of burning branches. One of these super- 
natural beings, named Cherruve, took the form of 
comets and large meteors, and generally resided 
near the crater of volcanoes. Smaller meteorites 
were inhabited by another form of being with 
human head and serpentine body. The moon, 
Anchimalguen, was the wife of the sun, and was 
formerly regarded as a beneficent deity. More 
recently, she is described as an ignis fatuns, who 
frightens the traveller by throwing herself under 
his horse’s body. When the rider attempts to 
lasso her, she flees and seeks refuge in the hut of a 
witch.* 

Risnui . — While the material available for com- 
parison is far from complete, some interesting his- 
torical problems present themselves to the student 
of Central and South American myths. So far as 
homologies occur among neighbouring tribes, or 
tribes linguistically affiliated, the theory of dis- 
persion from a common source of origin offers the 
readiest explanation of the similarities in question. 
Thus, there can be no doubt that the Warrau and 
Carib myths recorded by Im Thum have a common 
prototype, and the conception of sun and moon as 
balls of feathers can hardly be supposed to have 
originated independently among the Bakairi, Par- 
essi, and Bororo. The surreptitious preparation of 
food by bird- women constitutes so characteristic a 
motive that, though the Jibaro are far removed 
from the Caraya, we cannot assume that the inci- 
dent developed twice, and we must depend on 
future research to indicate more clearly the path 
of transmission. It is far more difficult to apply 
this theory to the South American deluge-mytlis. 
While in the northern half of the New World the 
deluge-myth generally assumes a stereotyped form 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, embodying highly 
characteristic elements, the South American nar- 
ratives of floods do not seem to be united by any 
striking element of likeness. In the absence of 
such homologies the possibility of independent 
development cannot be denied, and we might sup- 
pose with Andree^ that, so far as the myths are 
autochthonous, the flood motive has been sug- 
gested several times by local inundations. In view 
of the cultural affinity of North and South America, 
the question broached by Ehrenreich, whether 
this relationship is exemplified in the mythologj'' 
of these continents, is of great significance. As 
Ehrenreich points out, the arrow-cliain by which 
heroes ascend to an upper world in British Columbian 
mythology recurs among the Eastern Tupi, who 
are separated from their northern kinsmen oy fifty 
degrees of latitude ; and the blocking of a passage- 
way to another world by a person of generous pro- 
portions is equally prominent in the Warrau, 
Caraya, and Mandan cosmogonies.® But, striking 
as are these resemblances, they are as yet sugges- 
tive rather than convincing, and it must devolve 
on future investigators to settle the problem of a 
pristine community of cosmogonic tales in the 
western Hemisphere. 

Psychologically, it is perhaps worth while to 
emphasize the essentially unphilosophical character 
of the South American cosmogonies. A certain 
degree of systematization is apparent in the Mexi- 
can, hlayan, and Peruvian myths ; but the bulk of 
even these cosmogonic narratives is akin in spirit 

1 O. Hurper, Add Lehr- and Wandrrjahre in Cldie (LcipiiR. 

ITO), 88. 

2 It. Andree, Fluutngen (Brunswicl:, 1891). 

2 Khrenreich. (rp. cit. 30, 32. 
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The Parcssi, though members of the Nu-Ara\vak 
family, possess a number of cosmic notions akin 
to those of the Bakairi. They also believe the sun 
to he composed of red macaw feathers, which are 
hidden in a gourd at night and uncovered by their 
owner at daybreak. The moon consists of yellow 
‘ mutung ’ feathers. The full moon begins to wane 
when a thin spider appears on its edge, and it is 
.successively covered by four armadillos, the last 
being the giant armadillo, Dasypus giqas. The 
galaxy is dotted ■with countless yellow /ruits, and 
of the stars many are recognized as an ostrich, 
jaguar, or some other animal. In the beginning 
there w’as a -woman named Maiso. Neitlier earth 
nor water was in existence, and there was no light. 
She took a piece of wood and introduced it into her 
body, from which there then issued forth the Rio 
Cuyaba. Its muddy stream was soon followed by 
the limpid waters of the Rio Paressi. hlaiso then 
placed land in the stream, and thus made the 
earth. Maiso also gave birth to many quasi- 
human beings of stone, first of all being Daruka- 
vaitere, who married Uarahiulu. This couple 
procreated the sun, the moon, and all the other 
celestial beings, and assigned to each its place in 
the firmament. Next, Darukavaitere begat parrots 
and snakes, until Maiso made his wife conceive 
Uazale, the ancestor of the Parcssi and the first 
really human being.* 

Of the Weltanschauung of the Bororo we have, 
unfortunately, but a meagre sketch. Like the 
Bakairi and Paressi, they regard the sun and moon 
as bunches of macaw feathers. Mankind are be- 
lieved to dwell on a large island in a river. The 
sim and moon, or their o^vners, are on one side and 
pass through the river ; when they meet, the moon 
passes by and becomes the new moon. The Plei- 
ades are the blossoms of a tree, Orion is looked 
upon as a tortoise, and single stars are generally' 
regarded as sand-fleas, Venus, for example, being 
characterized as ‘ the large sand-flea.’ The rainbow 
is supposed to be a large shamanistic water-snake. 
A meteor that appeared during tiie second Ger- 
man Xingu expeaition was regarded as the soul 
of a shaman bent on afflicting some Bororo with 
dysentery'.® 

The cosmogonic notions of the Jibaro of Ecuador 
are insufficiently known. According to one tale, 
the world was fashioned by a great spirit who 
amused himself 'with manufacturing clay objects. 
He constructed a large blue vessel, and placed it 
where the sky is nowadays seen. 

A more detailed account is piveii of the deluge. A member of 
the JIurato sub-tribe was fishing in a lagoon. A little crocodile 
swallowed his hook, and was killed by the Indian. The mother 
of the crocodiles was so incensed at this deed that she struck 
the water with her tail, and flooded all the country bordering 
on the lagoon. All the Indians perished, save a single individual 
who climbed a pivai palm, where he stayed raanj- days in utter 
darkness. From time to time he dropped a pivai fruit, but he 
invariably heard it strike water. One day, however, the fruit 
appeared to strike the earth. The Murato climbed down, built 
a lodge, began to till the soil, and planted a piece of flesh from 
his own body. From this there grew up a woman, whom he 
married. A deluge-mj'th derived from the Caiiari, but also 
attributed by Suarez to the Jibaro, records the escape of two 
brothers, who fled from the flood to the top of a mountain, which 
continued rising with the elevation of the waters. After the 
flood the two Indians went in quest of food, and on their return 
were astonished to find some dishes already prepared in the hut 
the 3 ’ had constructed. One of the brothers hid himself in order 
to fathom the mj-sterj-, and discovered two parrot-women, who 
set themselves to preparing the meal. Suddcnli’ rushing from 
his hiding-place, he seized one of tlic bird-women and married 
her. Tlie couple had three sons and three daughters, who be- 
came the ancestors of the Jibaro.a 

The Caraya of the Aragiiayd River believe that 
their ance-stor, Kaboi, and his people once lived in 
tlie under world, where the sun slione when the 
earth was dark, and vice versa. Hearing the call 
of a bird, Kaboi decided to follow it. He got to 
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an opening leading to the earth, but, while his 
companions succeeded in passing through it, he 
himself proved too large and was able to get only 
his head above ground. ' The other Indians gathered 
many kinds of fruit, also honey and bees, as -well 
as dead and dry wood, and brought their finds to 
the chief. Kaboi told them that, ivliile the country 
seemed to be beautiful and fertile, its inhabitants, 
as indicated by the dry wood, could not live to tlie 
old age that fell to the lot of their own people, for 
in the under world the Indians attained a very 
great age, and died only ivhen they were too old to 
move any part of their body, tn spite of this 
warning, the people preferred to stay above ground. 
Accordingly, while their fellow-beings in the lower 
regions are still in the prime of life, tlie descendants 
of Kaboi’s companions are destined to die. At an 
^parently later period, two powerful beings, 
Tenira and Sokroa, hurled all the Indians into a 
blazing fire and then destroy'ed each otlier in a 
trial of strength. Only two dwarf parrots and two 
belated youths, returning from the hunt after the 
destruction of their fellow-tribesmen, escaped. 
When the young men set out on tlie next day 
to hunt, they heard the pounding of mortars, and 
on their return discovered that their meals had 
been prepared by unknown hands. This was 
repeated on the next daj'. On the third day they 
discovered that the food had been cooked by the 
two parrot-women, married them, and thus be- 
came the ancestors of the modem Caraya. 

Another tale recounts the destruction of the Indians by a 
flood. The Caraya were out hunting and drove their game into 
a pit. After taking out the captured animals, they dug up the 
magician named Anatiuii, and brought him to tlieir village. 
Friglitened bj' liis strange antics and unintelligible gibberish, 
thej' fled from him, but Anatiuii pursued them. He had with 
him numerous calabashes filled with water. J!y breaking these, 
he made the river rise until he had caused a deluge. The 
Indians fled to the top of two mountain-peaks, but Anatlu.a 
summoned to his aid several species of Dsn. Finallj', one fish 
possessing a beak-like mouth ascended the peaks from the rear, 
pushed the people down, and thus drowned them, Only a few 
of them escaped. These descended to the valley when the 
waters had fallen again. i 

The Caingang of the State of Parand (Brazil) 
tell of a great flood which submerged the entire 
world inhabited by their ancestors, with the ex- 
ception of a single mountain-peak. The Cain- 
gang, the Kadjurukre, and the Kame all swam 
towards this summit, carrying firesticks in their 
mouths, but only the Caingang and a small num- 
ber of Kiu’uton Indians reached the goal, where 
tliej' stayed -without food for many days, some 
lying on the ground, while others, for lack of 
space, were obliged to cling to the branches of the 
trees. They were beginning to give up hope when 
they beard the singing of saraenra (water-fowl), 
which were carrying hampers full of earth. By 
dropping this into the water, they caused the flood 
to recede. The Indians shouted to them to make 
haste, -which they did, asking the ducks to aid 
them. In a short time they got to the suiumit of 
the mountain and formed a platform, on which the 
Caingang departed, those that had clung to the 
branches of the trees being transformed into Monito, 
and the Kuruton into Caraya, Indians. Bccau.xe 
the saracura had begun their work in the ca.'t, 
all the watercourses of the land flow towards the 
west into the Parand. After the flood the Cain- 
gang established thero.vclve.s in the vicinity of the 
mountains. The Kadjurukre and Kame, whoso 
souls had gone to dwell inside the sierra, began to 
cut roads, and finally succeeded in getting out in 
two opposite directions. The Kadjurukre entered 
a level country watered by a brook and witliout 
rocks, so that their feet remained small. The 
road of the Kame, however, led to a rocky region, 

‘ P. Ehrenrcich, ‘ Ceitmffc rur Volkcrkunde i:ra»ilivns/ Evr. 
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where their feet were hniised and swelled up to 
their present size. As there was no spring there, 
they had to heg water of the Kadjurukre. On 
lea'vdng the sierra, the Caingang ordered the 
Kuruton to look for the baskets and calabashes 
which they had abandoned below before the deluge. 
The Kuruton departed, but were too lazy to re- 
ascend the mountain, so thw remained where they 
were and never joined the Caingang. During the 
night following their departure from the sierra, 
they built a fire, and a Kadjurukre made tigers out 
of the ashes and coals, bidding them devour the 
people and the game. As he had not enough coal 
left for painting the creatures he meant to fashion 
next, he made the tapirs, painting them -with ashes 
and bidding them eat game. But, as they were 
hard of hearing, they asked him to tell them again 
what to do. Being already engaged in creating 
another species, the Kadjurukre answered gruffly, 

‘ Eat leaves and the branches of trees 1 ’ Since then 
they have eaten only foliage and the branches or 
fruits of trees. The Kadjurukre was making an- 
other animal, which still lacked a tongue, teeth, and 
several claws, when the day began to break. As 
he was unable to complete the animal in the day- 
light, he quickly put a thin rod in its mouth and 
said, * As you have no teeth, feed on ants ! ’ Hence 
the imperfections of the ant-eater. The next night 
the Kadjurukre resumed his labours and created 
other animals and insects, among them the bees. In 
the meantime the Kame had created other animals 
to combat his rival’s, such as the pumas, venomous 
snakes, and wasps. All the Indians marched on 
together. Theyoung men of the Kadjurukre’s band 
married the girls in the Kame’s, and vice versa ; and, 
as there were still left a great many young men, 
these married the Caingang women. E or this reiwon 
the Kadjurukre, Caingang, and Kame consider 
themselves allies and relatives of one another,* 

The Tttpi derive their origin from Monan, the 
creator. Offended by his creatures, this deity 
caused a universal conflagration, which destroyed 
all human beings save Irinmage. Upon the solici- 
tation of Irinmage, Monan extinguished the fire, 
and afterwards gave him a wife. From the des- 
cendants of this pair there issued Monan Maire, 
who acted as culture-hero, transforming men into 
animals and establishing the cultivation of plants. 
However, the Indians feared him for his magic, and 
forced him to commit suicide. One of his descend- 
ants, Maire Poxi, dwelt in insignificance among 
mankind, but finally ascended to heaven radiant 
with beauty. His son vainly attempted to follow, 
being transformed into stone. Another scion of 
the same line, Maire Ata, begat the twins Tamen- 
duare and Arikute. The brothers went in search 
of their father, who resided in the east, and were 
subjected to a number of tests. They proved their 
miraculous powers by shooting an arrow into the 
sky and sending an arrow into its notch, con- 
tinuing this process until the chain of arrows was 
complete. They further passed through clashing 
rocks (‘ symplegades ’) and descended to the under 
world. In the course of their wanderings Arikute 
attacked his brother, who caused a deluge, from 
which both were obliged to flee, seeking the 
shelter of trees. After the flood they re-peopled 
the earth, becoming the ancestors of two tribal 
divisions." 

The Arajicanians worship as their supreme deity 
the representative of thunder, lightning, and fire, 
the latter being regarded as the origin of all life. 
This deity, Pfllan, is believed to reside on the 
highest summits of the Andes, and definite localities 

1 Lucien Adara, ‘ Le Parler des Caingangs,’ Congr^s Intemat, 
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are still named after him. At a later period there 
appeared Mapn, the creator of the earth, and 
Pillan became his enemy, gradually assuming the 
character of an evil being. His messengers and 
subordinate genii introduced disease among the 
Indians and their cattle, but could be driven away 
by means of burning branches. One of these super- 
natural beings, named Cherruve, took the form of 
comets and large meteors, and generally resided 
near tlie crater of volcanoes. Smaller meteorites 
were inhabited by another form of being with 
human head and serpentine body. The moon, 
Anchimalguen, was the wife of the sun, and was 
formerly regarded as a beneficent deity. More 
recently, she is described as an ignis fatuus, who 
frightens the traveller by throwing herself under 
his horse’s body. When the rider attempts to 
lasso her, she flees and seeks refnge in the hut of a 
witch.* 

— While the material available for com- 
parison is far from complete, some interesting his- 
torical problems present themselves to the student 
of Central and South American myths. So far as 
homologies occur among neighbouring tribes, or 
tribes linguistically affiliated, the theory of dis- 
persion from a common source of origin offers the 
readiest explanation of the similarities in qnestion. 
Thus, there can be no donbt that the Warrau and 
Carib myths recorded by Im Thum have a common 
prototype, and the conception of sun and moon as 
nails of feathers can hardly be supposed to have 
originated independently among the Bakairi, Par- 
essi, and Bororo. The surreptitious preparation of 
food by bird-women constitutes so characteristic a 
motive that, though the Jibaro are far removed 
from the Caraya, we cannot assume that the inci- 
dent developea twice, and we must depend on 
future research to indicate more clearly the path 
of transmission. It is far more difficult to apply 
this theory to the South American deluge-m 3 'tns. 
While in the northern half of the New World the 
deluge-myth generally assumes a stereotyped form 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, embodying highly 
characteristic elements, the South American nar- 
ratives of floods do not seem to be united by any 
striking element of likeness. In the absence of 
such homologies the possibility of independent 
development cannot be denied, and we might sup- 
pose with Andree“ that, so far as the myths are 
autochthonous, the flood motive has been sug- 
gested several times by local inundations. In view 
of the cultural affinity of North and South America, 
the question broached by Elirenreich, whether 
this relationship is exemplified in the mythology 
of these continents, is of great significance. As 
Elirenreich points out, the arrow-chain by which 
heroes ascend to an upper world in British Columbian 
mythology recurs among the Eastern Tupi, who 
are separated from their northeni kinsmen oy fifty 
degrees of latitude ; and the blocking of a passage- 
way to another world by a person of generous pro- 
portions is equally prominent in the Warrau, 
Caraya, and Mandan cosmogonies.^ But, striking 
as are these resemblances, they are as yet sugges- 
tive rather than convincing, and it must devolve 
on future investigators to settle the problem of a 
pristine community of cosmogonic tales in the 
Westem Hemisphere. 

Psychologically, it is perhaps worth while to 
emphasize the essentially unphilosophical character 
of the South American cosmogonies. A certain 
degree of .systematization is apparent in the hlexi- 
can, Maj'an, and Peruvian myths ; but the bulk of 
even these cosmogonic narratives is akin in spirit 

1 O. Burner, Add Lehr- und Wanderjahre in Chde (Leipzig, 
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and substance to the folk-tales current among 
their less civilized congeners in both Americas. 
The Quiche myth is probably fuller of abstract 
conceptions than any other Central and South 
American creation-story, yet these metaphysical 
portions of the Fonol Vuh are relatively insignifi- 
cant compared vitli tlie elaborate tale of tlie twin 
heroes, which has numerous parallels on both con- 
tinents. Contrary to the traditional theory that 
folk-tales are degenerate myths, it might, there- 
fore, be plausibly contended that mytlis are merely 
Mcirchcn with a speculative gloss, or secondarily 
invested with a religious significance. This view, 
however, which has been urged by the present 
writer,’ still awaits intensive discussion. 

LiTEKATaEE.— This is sufficiently indicated in the article. 

Eokert H. Lowie. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Mu- 
hammadan), — The account in the Qur’an of the 
creation of the universe is founded upon an im- 
perfect version of the story in Genesis. In xli. 8 ff. 
It is written (Rodwell’s tr.) : 

‘ Do ye indeed disbelieve in Him who in two days created 
the earth ? . . . and He hath placed on the earth the firm 
mountains which tower above it, and He hath blessed it, and 
distributed its nourishments throughout it, for the cravings of 
all alike, in four days ; then He applied Himself to the heaven, 
which was but smoke : and to it and to the earth He said ; 
•' Come ye, in obedience or against your will " ; and they both 
said : " We come obedient.” And He completed them ns seven 
heavens in two days, and in each heaven made known its 
office ; and He furnished the lower heaven with lights and 
guardian angels.’ Other references are xv. 16 ff., xvi. Sff., 
x.\.\v. 12, etc. 

The commentators Zaniahsliari and Baidawl, 
whose remarks are abstracted in the notes to 
Sale’s Koran (Loud. 1734, p. 389), explain that 
the ' smoke ’ or ‘ darkness ^ of the heaven pro- 
ceeded from the waters under the throne of txod 
(which was created before the heavens and the 
earth), and rose above the water ; and, the water 
being dried up, the earth was formed out of it; 
and the heavens out of the smoke which had 
mounted aloft. It is added that the heavens were 
created on Thursday ; the sun, moon, and stars 
on Friday, in the evening of which Adam was 
made. Imc p^ardian angels were appointed to 
ward off prying devils (Baidawl, ih. 211). The 
Traditions add little to this vague material : 

• God was : but nothing was before Him, and His imperial 
tbrono was upon water. After that God created the regions 
and the earth ; and wrote everything on the tablet of His 
own memory.’ ‘ The angels were created from a bright gem, 
and the jom from fire »vithout smoke, and Adam from clay.’ 
‘ When God created Adam in paradise . . . the devil came and 
took a look at him, and, when he saw him with a body, he 
knew that God had created a creation which could not guard 
itself from hunger’ (JSliiliktU al-Ma^ubih, tr. Jlotthews, Cal- 
cutta, 1810, XXIV. i. 1). 

Ortliodox Muslim imagination has elaborated a 
fantastic idea of the Creation out of these scanty 
materials, aided by suggestions from foreign 
sources (such as the seven spheres and seven 
climates), bub without allowing notions of science 
or philosophy to trench upon revelation. Thus the 
Qur’an (ii. 20, Ixxviii. 0) states that the earth was 
‘ spread out as a bed, ’ or ‘ ns a carpet ’ ; so it mani- 
festly must be a flat surface. The Muhammadans 
interpret the sayings of their Prophet literally, and 
believe that there are seven heavens, one above the 
other, and seven earths, one beneath the other ; 
and they lay down the distances between them, 
and the diameter of each, and the substance of 
which each is constructed, with much precision. 
(Tliese valueless speculations and opinions may be 
read in some detail in Lane, 1001 Kights, London, 
1859, Introd., note 2.) One account pretends that, 
the seven superimposed earths being unstable, God 
created a series of supports beneath them : first 
He ordered an immense angel to go beneath and 
hold the eartli (or rather the seven earths) on his 

1 Ixiwic, ‘Tlie Test-Theme in North American Mythology,’ 
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shoulders ; and beneath his feet, to support him, 
God created a rock of ruby, with 7000 perfora- 
tions, from each of which poured a sea. But the 
rock stood upon nothing, so God created a huge 
bull called Kuyuta, with 4000 eyes, and an equal 
number of other features, to bear it up on liis 
back and horns. And under the bull God made 
Behemoth (Bahamilt), the giant fish, to lie; be- 
neath which was placed water, and under the water 
darkness, ‘ and the knowledge of mankind fails 
as to what is under the darkness ’ (al-Damiri, Ibn- 
al-Wardi, etc., o/i. Lane, on. cit.); but the gener.al 
belief is that there lies Hell n-ith its seven stages, 
just as Paradise is supposed to be in the seventh 
heaven or above it. hluslim philosophers naturally 
did not always subscribe to such opinions, but, as 
their philosophy was wholly borrowed, their ideas 
of co.smogony possess no original value. 

LirEBATCBB. — This is given in the article. 

Stanley Lane-Poole. 

COSMOGONY (Polynesian). — Throughout 
Polynesia the creation of the world is assigned to 
Tangaloa, the god of heaven, who is tlius named 
in Tonga and Samoa, while in Tahiti, Raiatca, the 
Hen’ey Islands, and elsewhere he is called Taaroa, 
in New Zealand Tangaroa, and in Hawaii Kanaloo. 
He dwells in the highest heaven, and is often 
believed to have the form of a bird, this being his 
aspect as the celestial wind-god. The sun is his 
left eye, and he is likewise often the god of the 
sea, the mirror and the earthly representative of 
the blue sky. His wife is an enormous rock named 
0-te-papa, by whom he became the parent of the 
gods, the planets, the sea, and the winds. The 
gods, in their turn, were the parents of mankind, 
although, according to other accounts, Tangaloa 
himself formed man of red earth. Besides 0-to- 

e , Tangaloa had other wives, by one of whom, 
1 , at once his daughter and his wife (as in 
many other cosmogonic myths), some legends made 
him the parent of heaven, earth, sea, and numerous 
gods. After man he created beasts, fowls, and 
hshes. Still other creation-myths ascribe the 
creation of the sky, clouds, stars, winds, beasts, 
fishes, sea, and the like to Eaitubu, ‘ the maker of 
heax’en,’ a sort of demiurge and the son of Tangaloa, 
The earth is also explained, especially in the western 
Society Islands, as the exterior of Tangaloa’s body, 
•while in Ilaiatea he -was believed to live in a sort 
of mussel, throwing away the shells from time to 
time, and thus enlarging the world. The myth of 
the cosmic egg was not unkno'wn in Polynesia. A 
legend current in Hawaii, the Society Islands, and 
Tahiti, made Tangaloa, in his n.speot as a bird, a 
prisoner for long ages in a gigantic egg. He finally 
oroke tliis place or confinement, however, and the 
two halves of the shell formed the heaven and the 
earth, while the smaller fragments became the 
islands. Another tradition makes the islands bits 
broken from the cosmic rock 0-te-papa, a.s she was 
dragged by her husband through the sea, or else 
picce.s broken off from the mainland by angry gods. 
The myth of the cosmic egg recurs in New Zealand, 
where mankind were believed to be produced from 
an egg laid on the waters by a gig.antic bird. 

Tangaloa’s exertions at the creation of the world 
were so great that, according to somc_ cosmogonic 
legends of Polynesia, the salt sweat whicli .s_tre,an)Cd 
from him formed the ocean. From this ocean 
Tangaloa attempted to fish the earth ; but, jin’t at 
land was appearing above the surface of the water, 
his line broKC, and the potential continent was 
dashed into a ma's of small i.slands. A sirnitar 
legend of Tangaloa fi.shing up the e.nrth tv.as fo»pd 
in Samoa, though the inchoate condition of 1 oly- 
nesian cosmogony is again exemplified by the exipp 
ence in this i.dand of divergent myths on this 
subject. Two isl.and-s, Savaii »r. I Upoln, were 
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hurled from heaven hy Tangaloa. He then sent 
his daughter, Turi or Tuli, to people this first 
land, and she, assuming the form of a snipe, settled 
down upon the islands, bearing with her a creeper 
which grew in the earth that formed beneath her 
feet. From the decaying leaves and tendrils of 
the creeper came worms, which Tuli pecked in two 
with her beak, thus forming human beings. 

Both heaven and earth were regarded as im- 
personal in Samoa, Tahiti, and Rarotonga, and as 
being so close together that men could not stand 
upright, but were forced to crawl on the ground. 
The two were separated, according to the Samoan 
and Rarotongan versions of the m;^th, by a man 
who pressed them apart. In Tahiti, on the other 
hand, Ru, the sea-god, raised the sky to its present 
elevation. In Raiatea, a monstrous cuttle-fish held 
the earth and the heaven together, but he was 
killed by the sun-god Maui, whereupon the sky 
rose up to heaven. On the shoulders or the back 
of this god the earth rests ; and, when he moves, the 
earth quakes. He is also confused with Tangaloa 
as the deity who fished the earth from the sea, 
while in other legends he takes the place of Tan- 
galoa’s daughter, Tuli, assumes the shape of a bird, 
and forms man by dividing a worm in two. In 
Tonga the earthquake is caused by the subter- 
ranean god Mafuike, who carries Samoa in his left 
arm. This same phenomenon is elsewhere ascribed 
to other gods, sucn as Maui himself in Tahiti. 

Throughout this cycle of Polynesian cosmogonic 
myth one fact, not without parallel in other re- 
ligions, is clear. 0-te-papa, the primal barren 
earth or rook, represents the female principle, which 
is fructified ana made to ^ve birth to all things 
living, by the fertilizing rain which falls from the 
superincumbent male Tangaloa, the sky. In New 
Zealand the myth of the separation of earth and 
sky undergoes a curious modification. 

Originally Bangi, the sky, who takes the place of the general 
Polynesian Tangaloa, who becomes a mere sea-god in this 
island, was closely united In nuptial embrace with Papa, the 
earth. From this union sprang countless children, but they 
were forced to dwell in utter darkness. In discomfort at this 
gloomy existence, the offspring of the pair sought to separate 
their parents. Tu-matauenga, the most cruel of all, urged that 
Rang! and Papa be killed ; but Tane-mahuta, the god of trees, 
urged that the pair be parted. All assented, excepting Tawhiri- 
matea, the god of ivinds. The gods in turn now endeavoured to 
break the embrace of their parents — Ronga-ma-tane, the god of 
cultivated plants, Haumia-tikitiki, the god of wild plants, Tan- 
galoa, the god of llshes and reptiles, and Tu-matauenga, the god 
of heroes. Finally, Tane-mahuta pressed his back against his 
mother and his feet against his father, thus parting Rangi from 
Papa. Tawhiri-matea, however, was angry with his brothers 
and followed his father, so that the wind and his children, the 
storm winds, still make war on the forests and the sea, and only 
man, the offspring of the terrible Tu-matauenga, is able to 
resist them. Strife also arose among the gods who had remained 
on earth, especially between the god of the sea and the god of 
the forest, since the latter gave Tu-matauenga wood for Dshing- 
iraplements, wherefore the sea is angry with men and seeks to 
devour them. On the other hand, Ma-touenga and his offspring, 
mankind, were able to conquer all the gods, with the exception 
of the wind which blows from heaven. 

This version, althouj|h more detailed than any 
other Polynesian creation-myth, is obviously of 
much later origin than the legends current else- 
where in this part of Oceania. 

Literatdre. — Waitz-Gerland, Anthropol. der NaturvBlker 
(Leipzig, 1872), vi. 232-239, 245-254; A. Bastian, Die heilige 
Sage der Polynesier (Leipzig, 1881). LoUIS H. GRAY. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Roman). 
— The only Roman cosmogonies which go beyond 
mere single statements about the origin of the world 
are found in the works of later writers. They be- 
long, therefore, to a period when Roman culture 
was permeated with foreign, and especially Greek, 
elements. On the other hand, we meet ndth vari- 
ous cosmogonical ideas which may be referred 
without hesitation to the earliest Roman times. 
We shall, therefore, give some account of these, 
and afterwards inquire how far they enter into, and 


give a genuinely Roman character to, the cos- 
mogonies of a later age. 

I. Early cosmogonical ideas. — ^Nearly all the 
cosmogonical ideas of the Romans were connected 
with the god .Janus, who is admittedly one of the 
very oldest Roman divinities (cf . e.g. Herodian, i. 16 : 
Bebs ipxnibraTos T^sTraXias iirixibpi'Ot). As F. Lukas 
(see Literature) puts it, he is related to Juppiter 
as the First is to the Highest. Accordingly, in the 
public worship of the Romans the first sacrifice was 
paid to Janus (Mart. Epig. x. 28. 2). As first in 
time he was naturally also regarded as the cau.se 
of all that followed after. So Festus, explaining 
why the first sacrifice was paid to Janus, adds : 

‘ Jano primum fuisse supplicatum, quasi parenti, a 
quo rerum omnium factum putabant principium.’ 
M. Val. Messala, the augur (50 B.C.), describes his 
cosmogonical character more fully : ‘ qui cuncta 
fingit eademque regit, aquae terraeque vim ac 
naturam gravem atque pronam in profundura dOa- 
bentem, ignis atque animae levem, in imraensum 
in sublime fugientem, copulavit circumdato coelo,’ 
etc. (Macr. Sat. i. 9). Martial [Epig. x. 28. 1) 
describes him as ‘ sator mundi.’ As the author of 
organic life, he is described in a fragment of the 
Siuiaric Hymn (Varro, Ling. Lat. 7, 26) as ‘ duonus 
cerus’ — where ‘ duonus’ =6onMs, ‘good,’ and ‘cerus’ 
(or'kerus,’ connected with creo, Skr. har, ‘to make’) 
means a creative spirit, and, as it is an older word 
for Genius, the creative deity of the family in 
articular (Lukas, p. 200). As the author of life, 
e was also invoked as Consivius [a conserendo, 
Macr. Sat. i. 9, 16). 

It is clear, then, that Janus was a cosmogonic 
personage. But it is difficult to say what cosmic 
rinciple, if any, was originally represented by 
im. Here everything depends on the meaning of 
the name, about which opinions have varied greatly 
both in ancient and in modern times (cf. Roschcr, 
s.v. ‘Janus’). Of the ancient explanations, that 
which regarded Janus as a personification of the 
Sun (Nigid. Fig. in Macr. Sat. i. 9, 11, etc.) has been 
most generally adopted by recent writers, amongst 
whom we include those who think of the sun’s light 
rather than the sun itself (cf. Roscher, l.c. ; Lukas, 
p. 202, etc.). According to another and very simi- 
lar ancient view, Janus represented the Heaven 
(Macr. Sat. i. 9, 11), and, further, we are informed 
by Varro that in this character he occupied a place 
of the highest honour among the Etruscans — avrbv 
irapi. BoiffKOis ovpavbv b.iyea’BaL Kal lipopov irdans wpafeus 
[ap. J. Lydus, Dc mens. iv. 2). Now, there is a 
remarkable fragment of an Etruscan cosmogony in 
the oracle of Vegoia or Vegone (see Gromat. Vet. 
350 ; cf. Muller-Deecke, Die Etrush. ii. 30 ff., 165, 
299, 312 ; Preller, Rom. Mythol. i. 172, 256), which 
begins; ‘Scias mare ex aethere remotum. Cum 
autem Juppiter terram Etruriae sibi vindicavit,’ 
etc. Here we have a Latin translation, probably 
of the 2nd or 3rd cent, B.C., of an ancient Etruscan 
oracle, which, according to Preller, represents 
ancient Italian popular belief. The oracle, which 
relates to the protection of landed property in 
Etruria, is thus prefaced by a priestly doctrine 
about the origin of the world : the Sea arose by 
separation out of primal Hither — and the same 
must also have been asserted in the original oracle 
about the Earth (Preller, i. 256 n.). But /Ether 
is practically the same as Heaven (see art. AIther 
in vol. i. ; Roscher, s.v. ‘ Aither ’), with which we 
are told that Janus was identified in Etruria, and 
it includes the notion of Light (see ‘Greek’ art. 
above; and Lukas, p. 208— ‘Aether =Licht dcs 
Himmels ’), which others regarded as the essential 
attribute of Janus. Hence it is reasonable to sup- 
ose that the early Italians not only regarded 
anus as creator of the world, but pictured his 
creative activity after the manner described 
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in the Etruscan oracle (Lukas, loc. cit. ; Preller, 
p. 172). 


2 . Lttera^ cosmog'onies. — We are now in a 
position to inquire how far the cosmogonies of the 
later poets can be regarded as an independent 
product of Roman thought. We may fairly ascribe 
this character to any cosmogony which is based on 
the ideas alreadj' described. Franz Lukas has 
tried to show that this is the case udth regard to 
the theory sketched by Ovid in the Metam. i. 5 ff., 
and Fasti, i. 103 IT. Ovid’s is also, so far as we 
know, the only complete cosmogony whose depend- 
ence on primitive Roman ideas can be at all confi- 
dently asserted. To it, therefore, we shall now turn. 

In the Metamorphoses we read that the world 
was preceded by Chaos. This was not, however, 
the empty void of the Hesiodic cosmogony, hut the 
primary substance unth which space was filled. 
It was a formless and confused mass — ‘rudis in- 
digestaque moles ’ — the parts of which all struggled 
with one another, by reason of opposite qualities of 
moist and dry, hot and cold, etc. The process by 
which the world arose out of Chaos is attributed to 
what Ovid call3_ ‘Deus et melior natura.’ The 
‘ melior natura’ is evidently the material force by 
means of which order is brought out of chaos. Did 
it reside in matter from the lirst ? The passage is 
not clear on this point (cf. Lukas, p. 208). But at 
least it implies that at some point of time the Deity 
either infused a higher nature into the primal sub- 
stance, or gave efiect to a higher power latent 
within it. Forthwith the diverse elements sepa- 
rated from each other, and united -with their like, 
and the wholes thus formed took up a relative 
position in accordance ■with their several natures. 
Fire, the lightest element, fiashed forth from the 
topmost arch of heaven ; beneath it was the Air, 
and lower still the Earth, while ‘Water, encircling 
the latter (‘ circumfluus humor ’), still further com- 
pressed its solid mass. Next, the Deity moulded 
the Earth, which must here be taken as including 
the liquid element, into a sphere, and formed it in 
all its parts — seas, fountains, lakes, marshes, and 
rivers, plains, valleys, hills, and zones. He like- 
wise completed the severance of the Alther from 
the Air, the region of cloud and storm. Then the 
constellations, erstwliile hidden in Chaos, glowed 
in the firmament. Life in all its grades appeared. 
The stars, as Divine Beings, dwelt in heaven ; 
fish, bird, and beast tenanted their respective 
homes, and lastly Man was born. 

The cosmogony of the Fasti is similar, but wth 
some notable differences. There is nothing here 
about the ‘Deus’ or the ‘melior natura.’ The 
former is absent because the poet is concerned with 
the evolution of the four elements rather than with 
the formation of the world ; and the latter, be- 
cause here, whatever may be the case in_ the 
Metam., the evolution of the primarj'' matter is re- 
gar<Ied as due to its own indwelling force. Another 
difi'erence lies in the fact that the primary matter, 
which is again called Chaos, is here o.xpressly 
identified ivith the god Janus. This brings us 
directly to the question whether the Ovidian co.s- 
mogony is to be regarded as essentially Roman. 
Now, the mere fact that Ond equates (3haos with 
Janus counts for little, as the connexion of the 
names depends on a fantastic etymology (cf. 
Rosuher, s.v. ‘Janus,’ pp. 35, 43). "Wliat is im- 
portant is that the cosmogonical ideas contained in 
the Fasti are expressly a.ssociatcd with the old 
Roman god. The ground-thought of the passage 
is the separation of the elements from primal 
matter in obedience to the law of its own nature. 
The same thought is present in the Jlctom., though 
there the evolutionary process is ascribed in part 
to a ‘ melior natura ’ working along with a separate 
Divine agency. "We have seen, further, that the 


separation of the elements from the primal j-Ether 
(and that apparently -n-ithout reference to an 
external agency) -svas an ancient Etruscan doctrine, 
and that in all probability .-Ether and Janus were 
equivalent terms. _ Still the connexion of the 
Etruscan doctrine with Janus rested on conjectural 
etjnnological grounds. But the fact that Ovid 
expressly^ associates the same ideas with Janus is 
strong emdence both that the former inference was 
correct, and that we have here a genuine Roman 
cosmogony. At the same time it is probable that 
in the working out of the fundamental idea Ovid 
was more or less indebted to Greek thought (cf. 
Lukas, p. 209). 

The idea of a force inherent in primary matter, 
which forms the basis of Ond’s cosmogony, appears 
also in the representations which other poets give 
of Nature in general. As examples of these, Lukas 
refers to Virg. Georg, ii. 336 IT., and jEn. vi. 72411. 
In the former passage the poet ascribes the origin 
of the world to the same force -wliich at each new 
spring-time clothes it with fresh life : 

■ Non nlios prima crescentis origine mundi 
llluxisse dies ; aliumve bnbuisse tenorcin 
Crediderim. Ver illud erat ; ver Tnajjnus agobat 
Orbis, et hibemis parcebant flatibus Euri, 

Qimm primae lucem peoudes hauserc, virflmqtj# 

Ferrea progenies duns cap-Jt extulit arv-is, 

Immissaeque ferae silvis et sidera coelo.’ 

In the second passage he speaks of the Sonl 
which animates the body of the ivorld, whicli 
streams through every member, and from which 
every living creature sprang. In both these pass- 
ages the poet, no doubt, borrowed freely from 
otlier -WTiters, and especially from Lucretius (see 
Conington’s Virg.). But he gives expression to 
the thought which -we have seen reason to believe 
was familiar to the Romans from the earliest 
time — that, namely, of the evolutionary capacity 
of matter. 

LiTERATtmE.— Roseber (see Cosmooost axd CositOLOor [Or.], 

* Literature ’), where readers r\-ill And a full account and criticism 
of views relating to .Tanus ; F. Lukas, Kosm. (sec ib.) : Gromat, 
Vet., ex rec. 0. Lachmann, 2 toIb., Berlin, 18fS-67; K. 0. 
Muller, Die EtniHer, new ed. by W. Deecke, 2 vols., Stuttgart, 
1877 ; L. Preller, Eiim. Myiltol., 2 vols., 3rd cd. by H. Jordan, 
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COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Teu- 
tonic). — Tlie word ‘Teutonic,’ as ■we take it, is in 
its avay descriptive of all peojiles of Germanic 
origin, such as the Scandinavian, Gennan, Dutch, 
and Anglo-Saxon. The ■word ‘ Teuton ’ fii'st aji- 
pe.ars in the 4th cent. B.C., and is then applied to 
the Germanic tribe living around the mouth of the 
liver Elbe. Modem ethnologists join in the com- 
mon division of the Teutonic race, as yet existing, 
into three branches : (1) the Scandinavian, (2) the 
Low German, and (3) the Hi"h German. The 
Scandinavian breunch includes the Icelanders, the 
Norwegi.ans, the Swedes, and the Danes ; tlic Low 
German branch include.^ the Frisians, the Dutch, 
the Low or Northern Germans, the Flemings, and 
the Anglo-Saxons ; the High Gerni.ans arc the 
Germans of Middle and Upper Gemi.anj’, ofS^ivitzer- 
land, and of Au.stri.a. For convenience’ sake it is 
just as well, however, to speak only of the Scandi- 
navian and the German branches, since this is 
both common and satisfactory.’ 

As Teutons, those two great branches had a 
common origin and a common faith in the super- 
natural. 'Thus their myths are also cssentinllj 
identical, though the Scandinavian is much richei 
tlian the German. This is e.sjicciallj- the case with 
reference to their cosmogony, for w-hich ive have to 
depend almost entirely upon Scandinavian sourcw->. 
But whether the common stock of Teutonic liclief 
J Some divide the entire Teutonic race Into the EaWem, 
Western, and .Northern branehe.s. Of these the Eastern, wlilcli 
once consisted of O’trogoths, Visigoth*, (ind Moeiogoth*. H now 
extinct ; and the other two divisions arc Identical ■Ritb Uie 
German and the Scandinavian tiranche*. 
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is faithfully preserved in the Northern myths is 
a matter of much dispute. In reference to this 
problem, two different schools have developed — 
the conservative, and the critical — to which must 
be added a number of more or less independent 
investigators of a mediating type, leaning towards 
the one side or the other, though, of course, having 
much in common with both (cf. Literature at end 
of art.). 

It is, however, safe to say that most modem 
scholars hold that Christianity in its earlier forms 
has, in a marked degree, influenced the old Norse I 
poets, their songs, and their sagas, and conse- 
quently has made it very difficult to ascertain 
which elements in this mythology are genuinely 
Teutonic. The important poem Voluspd especially 
is viewed ■with much suspicion, as may be well 
noted, for instance, in E. H. Meyer’s edition of it 
(Voluspd, cine Vntersuchunq, Berlin, 1889), in 
which he arrives at the conclusion that this great 
cosmogonic source is a mere Christian poem in a 
heathen disguise, composed in the 12th cent, by 
Saemund the Learned. Several later authors do 
not agree with this -view, hut rather consider it 
erroneous, though they allow that the great song has 
suffered from foreign influences, probably mostly 
Christian. Furthermore, it is generally held 
that the author of this poem, as well as of all 
the songs of the poetic Edda, is unkncwn, though 
the various lays were all collected in the 13th 
century. 

From the German sources little can he learnt con- 
cerning the cosmogony of the old Teutons. Indeed, 
they tdl us next to nothing of any of the heginninM, 
and they have no prophecies with reference to tlie 
future, while there is much of both kinds in the 
Scandinavian myths. Traces, indeed, have been 
found in Geraiany of a mythological belief similar 
to the Scandinavian, and even identical with it. 
Thus in Waitz’s ‘ Merseburg MS ’ (probably from 
the 10th cent.) there are indications of a Balder as 
an originally Teutonic character ; Odin is men- 
tioned and Frija his wife, as is also a class of 
beings named Idisi, who perform the same services 
as the Valkyries of the Northern myths. These 
names occur in certain magic formulae of undoubted 
heathen character, ivhich are contained in the 
manuscript just mentioned. A similar source is 
the so-called ‘Wessobrunn Prayer’ from the 8th 
cent., in which, according to MUllenhoff and others, 
there are traces also of an original Teutonic cos- 
mogony ■with the concept of a large void and yawn- 
ing abyss, etc. But this may have been derived 
from Christian influences, as Wackemagel con- 
tends. Another source is found in Tacitus’ works, 
in which he incidentally or other^wise touches upon 
the belief of the Teutons (cf. esp. An. xiii. 57 ; 
Germ. ii.). From these notices it seems that the 
old Teutons considered fire and water, and also salt, 
as original elements. Similar notions are to be 
found in Snorri Sturlason’s Gylfaginning, chs. 5 
and 6 (cf. below, p. 178, on the cow Audhumla lick- 
ing salty stones in (linnungagap). Finally, there 
exists at Mainz a letter of Daniel of Winchester 
(Ep. 15, Mon. Moguntina Coll.) to Boniface, the 
missionary to the Germans, written c. 720, which 
to some extent describes the cultus and beliefs of 
the ancient heathen. In it there are some refer- 
ences to the origin of the world and of the gods 
themselves. 

These are really the only remains which we 
possess from the German branch of the Teutons as 
to the beginning of the world, except that in the 
idiom of the language itself and in certain remain- 
ing forms of magic there are some recollections of 
ideas once entertained by the original Teutons. 
But from all these remnants brought together 
there cannot be constracted anything like a 
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Teutonic cosmogony. For such we have, as already 
indicated, to turn to the North. 

The two main cosmogonic sources of the Scandi- 
navian branch of the Teutons are Snorri Sturlason’s 
Gylfaginning and the Voluspd. The former is, how- 
ever, of less value as being very much a construction 
from the period of its composition, so that we shall 
have to draw mainly from the latter. According 
to it, the origin of the world, with its resultants, 
was as follows : 

•There was, in times oJ oid, where Ymir dweit, 
nor land nor sea, nor gelid waves ; 
eartli existed not, nor heaven above ; 
there was a chaotic chasm, 
and verdure nowhere. 

Before Bor’s eons raised up heaven’s vault, 
they who the noble Midhgardh shaped, 
the sun shone from the south 
on the structure’s rocks ; 

there was tlie earth begrown 
with green herbage. 

The sun from the south, the moon’s companion, 
her right hand cast round the heavenly horses ; 
the sun knew not where it had a dwelling ; 
the moon knew not what power it possessed •, 
the stars knew not where they had station. 

The Aesir met on Idha’a plain ; 

they altar-steads and temples high constructed ; 

their strength they proved, all things tried, 

furnaces established, 

precious things forged, 

formed tongs, and fabricated tools. 

At tables played at home ; Joyous they were ; 
to them was not the ■want of gold, 
until there came Thurs-maidens three 
all powerful, 
from Jotunheim. 

Then went all the powers to their Judgment-Beats, 
the ali-holy gods, and thereon held council 
who should the dwarfs’ race create, 
from the sea-giant's blood 
and lirid bones. 

Then was Mfitsognir created, 

greatest of all the dwarfs, 

and Durin second ; 

there in man’s likeness 

they created many dwarfs from earth, 

as Burin said.’ 

Then follows a list of some fifty-five dwarfs, which 
the high gods created to be remembered as long as 
mortal men exist on earth. And, as in Genesis 
and most other cosmogonies, so in the Edda there 
is a story of a double creation, for now we are told 
that 

• There came three mighty and benevolent Aesir 
to the world from their assembly. 

They found on earth nearly powerless 
Ask and Embla, 
void of destiny. 

Spirit they possessed not, sense they had not, 
nor blood, nor motive powers, nor goodly colour. 
Spirit gave Odin, sense gave Hoenir, 
blood gave Lddhur, 
and goodly colour.’ 

According to this description of the Creation, we 
find that before either heaven or earth was made 
there existed a chaotic state with a deep yauming 
chasm, later called Ginuungagap (‘yawning gap ’). 
This may be considered as the terminus a quo for 
the Teutonic idea of creation. In the Voluspd the 
story of the making of the world is given as here 
quoted, but it would hardly be fair to make this 
the only source of the cosmogony of the Teutons, 
as long as there is another, which proceeds to a 
much more detailed description. This is found in 
the prose Edda of Snorri Sturlason, and under the 
heading Gylfaginning, as before mentioned, but it 
is rather too extensive to quote. In the remaining 
literature of the Eddas there are also a few other 
references to the creation of the world and the 
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origin of things, and these, together nith the two 
mam sources just mentioned, offer the follo^^-ing 
composite view of the Teutonic cosmogony. 

Gmnungagap was limited to the north by the 
cold and frosty region called Niflheim, and to the 
south by Miispellsheim, uith its fire and burning 
heat. _ In Gmnungagap itself ^e cold from 
Niflheim, carried along by the twelve poisonous 
rivers, the Elivdgar from the fountain Hvergelmir 
in the lowest deeps of the abyss, met the heat from 
Miispellsheim, resulting in tire first development of 
life, which took form in a being similar to a man 
and called Ymir, who was of immense size and 
became the progenitor of the giants. 

Along with Ymir there arose from the same 
union of cold and heat a monstrous cow called 
Audhumla — an original conception, it seems, and 
as such the fructifying power. With her milk she 
sustained Ymir, while she herself fed from the 
salty stones in Ginnungagap, which she licked. 
From her contact with the salty stones there grew 
forth another being called Buri, who united with 
Ymir’s daughter Bestla, a sister of Mimir, the 
water-demon. By Bestla, Buri had a son Bor, who 
became the father of Odin, Vili, and V6. Of these 
Odin was the greatest, and as such he is sometimes 
called the father of the gods. Odin and his 
brethren finally killed Ymir, drouming in his own 
blood his entire progeny, the giants, rvith the ex- 
ception of Bergelmir, who escaped, and, in his 
bmTi, now became the father of a new race of 
giants. With Ymir’s body the gods filled the 
awful and dark abyss, Ginnungagap, and there 
made the world. From Yrair’s flesh they formed 
the earth; from his blood the rivers, lakes, and 
seas ; from his teeth and smaller bones they made 
the rocks and pebbles ; while from the larger bones 
they formed the mountains. With his eyebrows 
they_ surrounded this new-made earth, and called 
it Midhgardh, outside of which there was the ocean 
— the whole being now overtopped by heaven, 
which was made out of Ymir’s sKull and illumi- 1 
nated with sparks from Miispellsheim itself. From 
the giant’s brains the gods made the flying clouds 
and the mists. 

The next creative act of the Aesir, or high gods, 
was the making of man. Originally he was made 
into a pair from the mystic trees Ask and Embla, ‘ 
which the sons of Bor found on the seacoast, j 
when one day they were walking there. To i 
these new-made beings Odin liiraself gave life, j 
Hoenir understanding;, and Lddhur the blood and 
the lower senses, placing all this in a most beautiful 
form. Of man in his original state wo noted the 
following from the Fdlu^d: ‘Spirit they pos- 
sessed not, sense they had not, nor blood, nor 
motive powers, nor goodly colour ; spirit gave Odin, 
sense gave Hoenir, blood gave Lddhur, and goodly 
colour.’ It should be remarked that Hoenir and 
Lddhur are identical with V6 and Yili. 

As we have seen, the dwarfs made another class 
of beings with which men always had to contend, 
and who probably represent a )ater stage in the 
forming of the Teutonic myths, caused, perhaps, 
by the resistance of an earlier race to the coming 
invaders. These dwarfs constituted a hostile 
power of great number, and are mentioped at 
many places in the Eddas and in the earlier Ice- 
landic literature. 

From the account of the creation of man we have 
seen that trees have had a prominent place in the 
Teutonic mind from the very beginning. Most im- 
portant of these trees was the great ash Yggdrasil, 
which was the life-tree, the tree of cosmic unity 
and of all e.vistence, spreading its branches ont 
over the wliole world, and reaching -n-ith its top 
even to the abode of the gods, while sending ite 
roots under the world in order to support it. Of 


these roots, one goes to Niflheim, where it ia 
constantly gnawed by the subterranean serpent 
Nfdhogg in order to destroy the tree and the world • 
the second root stretches to the region of the’ 
giants, where it enters the spring of Mimir, the 
great ruler of the nether world and the keeper of 
the tree itself. From this spring even Odin has to 
draw his wisdom. The third root reaches to the 
home of the gods themselves, from under which the 
sacred spring of Urd has its place, and whence 
the Noras, the sole arbiters of all human destinies, 
constantly scoop water to pour over the great ash, 
so as nob to allow it to wither. But, notwith- 
standing all this care, there will come a time wlien 
the great tree will lose some of its leaves and 
branches, and then it will begin to groan. This 
will he the signal of Ragnarok, or the end of the 
present condition of the world. Now the final 
struggle between the gods and the giants, between 
good and evil, shall be fought, when evil will bo 
for ever vanquished. After this the Yggdrasil will 
flourish as never before, and there shall bo a now 
age, with a new earth, in which the hosts of tho 
rirfiteous shall dwell for ever in perfect bliss. 

This is as nearly as possible an objective state- 
ment of the views of the early Teutons as regards 
the beginning of the world. But no one can tell 
whether these beliefs were not preceded by others 
of a more rude and simple character. This view 
seems probable to the present imter. But, as 
the examination of this hypothesis would lead us 
into the altogether uncertain, we shall have to 
rest satisfied mth the matter we have in hand, and 
congratulate ourselves that we have so much. 
Perhaps its philosophy may be summed up as 
follows. The early Teutons believed in a pre- 
existing substance in a completely chaotic state, 
out of which, tlirough the incompatible forces of 
cold and beat, there arose the primitive forms of 
life, endowed from the beginning with reproductive 

E ower. In this early state only the most monstrous 
eings were produced— beings like Ymir and his 
race, the giants. In the generating forces of tho 
cow Audhumla, as well as in the two trees Ask 
and Embla, we meet new factors of organization, 
forming gods and men, which have a very near 
relationship. These are nob generated outside of 
Nature, but irithin it, and are thus dependent upon 
it. Hence it follows that even the gods theniseivet 
are temporal a parte ante, and not eternal. Tin 
donbtedJy this was the early idea of the Tcutonio 
race as remrds the superior powers in which it 
believed. Furthermore, the gods are not real 
creators, but organizers forming the desirable 
objects out of pre-existing elements, which may 
have been considered as eternal. The gods may 
be said to have been generated from Nature, while 
man is the work of those gods through Nature, and 
they all in common have to conquer their baser 
instincts in order to remain free from trouble and 
curse. It is along these lines that the world itself, 
considered as a whole, will proceed until, after a 
final struggle, the new world, with its new con- 
ditions ofiiappiness and bliss, shall be ushered m. 

Such is the story of tlic cosmogony of the Teutons 
contained in some of the most sublime poetry or 
ancient literature. Few will doubt tliat it has, at 
least in a measure, been influenced by early meth- 
roval Christianity, as Meyer and Bngge, together 
with many others, have proved ; but none wiU 
deny that in these Icelandic lays we poascss the 
essential strata of genuine Teutonic belief. 


laTEP-ATtmE,— The /’oeO'c or Scemundar Jidda, crit. hr 8. 
iCge. Christiania, IS07, Eng. tr. by Benjamin ^^orpe, 

W, literal tr.ln tlgtasson’s Carptu Pottievm Berrnlr, OxWtn, 
S3 ; the Snorra Edda, cd. Copenhagen, 18 IS-8 1 . : if; 

I. A. Blackwell, in XorthtmAntijuiUtt, ISIi, an I oy 

B. Anderson, Chicago, ISSOj K. BU^, ‘'P®n‘^rh'’arteo5* 
Existence,' Fraztdt Magazine, 1S37 ; P. D. Cbxctcp-* 
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de la Saussaye, Rel. of tht Teutons, tr. Boston and London, 
1002 ; S. Bugge, Studier over de nordiske Gude- og Seltesagns 
OprindeUe, i.-ii., Christiania, 1881-1889, Germ. tr. by 0. Brenner, 
Munich, 1889 (Eng. tr. of vol. ii. under the title The Home of 
the Eddie Poems, London, 1899) ; J. Darmesteter, ‘ Les Cos- 
mogonies aryennes,’ in Essais orientaux, Paris, 1^3 ; C. F. 
Keary, Oiitivncs of Primitive Belief, London, 1882 ; A. V. Ryd- 
berg, Fademas gudasaga^, Stockholm, 1898, also Germanisk 
ilythologi, i.-ii., Stockholm, 1830-1889 (Eng. tr. of vol. ii. by 
R. B. Anderson lor the Norroena Linrary, London, 1906 ff.); 
W. Golther, German. Mgthol<^ic, Leipzig, 1895, pp. 501-543 ; 
J. Grimm, Deutsche Jlylhologie ■*, Berlin, 1876 ; E. H. Meyer, 
Voluspd, Berlin, 1889 (this work has a good list of references to 
sources, literature, and commentaries), also Die eddische Eosnw- 
gonie, Ik-eih. 1891 ; K. MullenhofF, Deutsche Alterlumskunde, 
vol. V. (by H. Gering, ‘Die Edda,’ Berlin, 1892); E. Mogk, Ger- 


man. Mythologie, Leipzig, 1900 ; H. Paul, Grundriss d. germ 
Phil. Ui.2, Strassburg, 1896-1900 ; H. Petersen, Om nord 
boemes gudedyrhelse, Copenhagen, 1870 ; K. Simrock, Uand- 
buck d. deictscken Mythologieti, Bonn, 1887, 6-53; F. 

T,....,., . . 189S ; Paul Herr- 

I' ■ "■ " ■ .. Schiick, ‘Svensk 

t ■ ■ . , . , 1898 ; cf . also T. 

Mobius, Catalogtis Dibrorum, Leipzig, 1656, also his Veneich- 
niss, Leipzig, 1880. 

Darmesteter, Rydberg, and Grimm belong to the ‘con- 
servative ' school, while Mogk and Meyer are very critical with 
reference to the contents in much of the Icelandic literature, 
particularly in Voluspd and the Snorra Edda ; Golther occupies 
a sort of intermediate ground ; Miillenhoff is generally considered 
a very safe guide and a good authority. 

S. G. Younqert. 
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Buddhist (L. DE LA VallEe Poussin), p. 179. 
Christian — 

Early (D. Stone), p. 185. 

COUNCILS (Buddhist).— 

Before giving a short survey of the traditions relative to the 
Buddhist Councils, it seems advisable to state what these 
Councils were. While it is impossible to accept the Buddhist 
oiiinion, which views them as ecumenical assemblies after the 
Nicene type, it is at the same time necessary to explain how 
Buddhist monastic life, without the help of such solemn assem- 
blies, nevertheless resulted in a sort of ‘Catholicism,’ and 
secured the redaction and the compilation of Canons of scrip- 
tures very like one another. The problem of the origin and 
character of the early sects cannot be evaded, for sectarianism 
is as old as Catholicism in the Buddhist world ; and Councils 
are said to have been held by the ‘orthodox' to impugn 
sectarianism, and by the ‘heterodox* to define their own 
peculiar tenets. As the history of the Canons and of the Sects 
will be dealt with elsewhere, we shall say here only what is 
necessary to avoid misleading ideas about the Councils, and to 
justify our half-conservative, half-critical position. 

I. Councils, Canons, and SECTs.—THae pro- 
fessed dogma of the Buddhists of the post-cauonic 
ages is that Councils were solemn synods of Saints, 
■vimere gitasi-omniscient and sinless old men {arhats, 
sthaviras) gathered in order to rehearse, to ‘ chant 
together’ (sahglti), the Word of Buddha (First 
Council), or to re-state it against the heretical 
views of innovators (Second and Third_ Councils), 
or to approve the addition of new treatises to the 
sacred lore, or to give authoritativeness to some 
theory of exegesis (Third Council and Kanaka’s 
Council). 

It is hardly necessary to point out that, as 
regards the First Council, the ecclesiastical dogma 
is untenable. No European would admit the 
‘authenticity’ of the whole Pali scriptures; and 
— without troubling to refer to a number of 
specious arguments — ^in presence of such facts as 
are adduced by Bhys Davids (Buddhist India, 
London, 1903, p. 176) or R. O. Franke (‘Buddhist 
Councils’ in JPTS, 1908, p. 8), the rela,tive lateness 
of a great or the greater part of the Nikayas them- 
selves is evident (see below, on the later Councils). 
But it is safe to believe with Kem, whose critical 
methods are by no means uncautious, that there 
have been ‘ synods ’ ( ‘ Qu’il y ait eu des synodes, 
personne ne le nie ’ [GescMccUnis, ii. 265J). Upani- 
sads as well as Suttantas furnish many evidences 
of the habit of discussing doctrinal matters.^ We 
shall venture to add (1) that Councils were some- 
times legal sessions, of the type approved of in the 
Pfili Vinaya, held by the parochial or diocesan 
(or even polydiocesan) clergy, i.e. a sahgha, in 
order to inquire into accusations brought against a 
monk or group of monks (First Council, ordeal of 
Ananda [if it be historical]. Second Council, on the 
ten extra-allowances of the monks of Vailali) ; 
(2) that heretical views, no less than extra-legal 
practices, may have been a matter of scandal, of 
inquiry, of doctrinal appreciation by the 
supporters of tradition (Council on the Five Points 
1 See, for instance, Digha, i. 178 ; Rhys Davids, Dialogues of 
Jie Buddha, i., Oxford, 1899, p. 244, n. 2. 


Christian — 

Medimval (D. S. Schaff), p. 193. 

Modern (H. Thurston), p. 197. 

of Mahadeva?) — there was on some occasions at 
least more or less formal ‘consensus’ of the con- 
tending parties; (3) that, possibly — we dare not 
say probably, for no human beinw knows anything 
about it, and ‘probably’ would be misleading 
where no appreciation of probability is possible — 
immediately after the death of the Master, some 
of his disciples, headed by Upali or Ananda or 
Kasyapa, tried to ascertain at least a list of his 
authentic sermons and teachings ; they agreed, let 
us say, on the technical ‘ phrases ’ which are the 
oldest form of the Pratimoksa (cf. Mahavyutpatti, 
§256ff.), on the wording of the Benares sermon, 
etc. ; (4) that kings of old concerned themselves 
with ecclesiastical affairs, as did kings of later 
times'*^ — synods and doctrinal disputations, usual 
in the Middle Ages, as we are told in many 
sources,- may sometimes have acquired special 
importance, owing to royal intervention (Asoka, 
Kaniska?); (6) that some monasteries (and in 
early times there were huge monasteries) were 
like permanent councils. Tlieir ‘ living libraries ’ 
became Canons ; for the canonic shape which the 
Word of Buddha (buddhapravachana) received at 
last, wlien Word became Scripture, had been for a 
very long time foreshadowed by the oral and 
mnemonic distribution of the Word_ into several 
Baskets (PitaJMs) and Collections (Nilcdyas).^ 

Real synods, reponal or local, would have furnished Buddhists 
with the idea of primitive and (xitholic Councils, if the 
immemorial custom of conversing on the Law had not early 
evolved this very idea, and if the sectarian spirit had not given 
to it a special importance : ‘ Our Scriptures are the Word of 
Buddha, for they have been authenticated by sinless and divine- 
eyed witnesses.’ 

But, while acknowledging the possibility (even 
the probability) of synods, we are at no loss to 
point out more certain and farther reaching causes 
of the facts to be explained, viz. the formation of 
the body of the Scriptures, the general (if not 
strict) ‘ consensus’ of the sects of the Hinayana as 
concerns Buddha’s teaching, and, converselj-, the 
splitting of tlie Order into sects. 

If one excepta the division of the clergry named dTavyakaSt 
‘forest men,* or ‘those who leave the world 
to live as the samts of mssin, Bond' 

dhUmCy 1909, p. 355, at i ■ • • monks have 

never been hermits, A novitiate 

so-called, and c'* * — v. ...» 

at the feet of ■ ■ . • ' * 

life, and prole 


1 We may cite A5oka*8 Bhabra Edict and Pillar inscription at 
Sumath A. Smith, JCarlij History of India-, Oxford, 190S, 
p. 160); also (possibly) his Edict on the Quinquennial Assembly 
(Fourth Bock Edict [V. A. Smith, Asoka, Oxford, 1901, p. 
JIC; Kem, Manual, 101)); on the assemblies convoked by 
Harsa, see V. A. Smith, Early History, p. 322; Kem, loc. eit,, 
and Geschifdcnis, ii. 220. 

2 For instance, Taranatha {Geschichie dss Btiddhis7nu9 in 
Jndien, tr. Schiefner, 18G9), Hiuen Tsiang: (Buddhist Beeords q/ 
the Western World, tr. Beal, 1SS4). 

3 On the oral transmission of the Vinayas, eeeFa*hicn, xxxvj. 
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— thesj are important ; and happily ‘ there are 
not,’ Ananda says to Buddha, ‘two monks who 
differ concerning the Eightfold Path, the Four 
Effort^’ etc.^ There are also Adhipatimokldm, 
Ajjhdjlva, and Ahhidhamma, subtleties or refine- 
ments or niceties concerning monastic life and 
doctrine, hut these are mere trifles. 

When two monks differ (or believe that they differ) on 
Ahhidhamma, one has to content oneself with the mere state- 
ment of facts : ‘ You differ concerning the meaning and the 
letter [of a Sutra] ; well, do acknowledge that you differ, and 
do not dispute thereof.’ 2 

Again, ‘ orthodoxy ’ has two aspects : not to rest 
content with ‘unreliable’ evidences (see below), 
and not to impugn systematically received opin- 
ions ; ' Whatsoever monk . . . shall speak thus : 
“I cannot submit myself to that precept, brother, 
until I shall have inquired touching it of another 
monk, an experienced master of the Discipline,” 
that is a Pacnittiya, a fault requiring repentance ’ 
(Pack. 71). 

The principle of the Schiutva at once occurs to us, according 
to which ‘it Is allowable to do a thing on the ground that “my 
jireceptor, my teacher, has practised this or that’": this 
principle, acknowledged in Brahman circles, was maintained by 
some Buddhists, the heretics of Vai^Mi (fihullavagga, xii. 2, 8) ; 
and it was to some extent agreed to by the orthodox, for we 
are told that, when the First Council was )ust concluded, there 
came a celebrated monk, Puraija, with his BOO disciples, who 
refused to adhere to the resolutions of the Council: ’The 
doctrine and the disciplinary rule have been well sung by the 
Elders ; nevertheless, even in such manner as it has been heard 
by me, and received by me from the very mouth of the Blessed 
One, in that manner will I bear it in my memory.’ Keither the 
Elders nor the pious writer have a word of rebuke for this 
individualism (Ohullavagga, xi. 11). 

There are, we say, evidences of a very tolerating 
tendency ; in order to assure concord, the most 
reasonable are to yield, for discord is the greatest 
evil. The care to live ‘well, ivithout dispute,’ and 
the care not to lose any word of Buddlia, whenceso- 
ever it might come, were both commended. 

It may even happen that laymen are the only 
supporters of some important texts ; ‘ If he sends 
a messenger to the monks, saying, “Might their 
reverences come and learn this suttanta ; otherwise 
this suttanta ivill fall into oblivion,” . . . then 
you ought to go even during the rainy season’ 
(Mahdvagga, iii. 6, 9 [SBB xiii. p. xxxiv]). 

Bub the care to be ‘ orthodox,’ and not to alter 
Buddha’s practice {Buddha-dchinna) has not proved 
less effective. Not only irregular practices, but 
sinful theories {pdpikd ditthi), must be abandoned.* 
The legend of the Vaiiali Council relates the 
endeavours of the ‘good ones’ to enforce the old 
rules.^ The Ilahdparinibbdnasutta, without men- 
tioning Councils, points out that one ought not to 
rest content, in the matter of the orthodoxy of a 
theory or of a practice, merely with the testimony 
of a hearer of Buddha, of an Elder, of a (parish) 
sahgha, or of many Elders, but that one must 
look at what we venture to style the original 
source : ‘ Without praise and without scorn every 
word and syllable ' [of a hearer, of an Elder, etc.] 
should be carefully understood, and then one must 
go for them to the Sutra, look for them in the 
Discipline. If they are not to be found in the 
Sutra, if they are not to be seen in the Discmline, 
then you may eome to the conclusion, “Verily, 
this is not the word of the Exalted One”’ {Dlgha, 
ii. 124).« 

J ilajjhimti, U. 24B ; cf. lii. 128. But we are told by Bud- 
dhaghofa that these very lists were altered by heretics (see 
AfigiUtara, i. 1883 [not 1^5), p. 93). 

2 Majjhima, ii. 238 (nos. 103 and 104). 

» See SBB xiii. 226, note: ‘Temporary expulsion . . . ispro- 
nonncci. against monks who reluse ... to renounce a false 
doctrine.’ 

< See below, p. 183. 

t Although Buddha said: 'Syllables are without any im- 
portance ; you ought not to dispute on mere trifles’ (JHajjhima, 
ii. 240). 

6 See SBB xi. 67; Dialogues, ii. ISS (Bhys Davids’ tr., from 
which we venture to differ somewhat in wording); cf. the 
Sanskrit rendering of these criteria of authenticity tn Poussin, 
Bmtddhisme, p, 144. 


There is no reason to deny a priori that such a notion of the 
Dhamma-Vinaga, as being more autlioritative than individual 
assertions or local traditions, is very old and even primitive. 
Without turning the early monachism into a Catholicism, one 
may trace strong catholic tendencies in the ‘ universal fraternity ’ 
(chdturdiia safigha). The order of the dying Buddha that, 
after his death, ‘the “Law" is the recourse, the lamp, the 
island,’ has been obeyed. From religious and intellectual needs 
has issued a system of yehearsing practical, legendary', and 
doctrinal lore — an ever-increasing and more or less organic 
growth of the jirimitive wisdom. The schools which stylo 
themselves sthaviras (Thera, Theravddins) wrongly believe that 
they maintain the doctrine ascertained in the Councils of the 
Elders ; but the older and more ‘ historical ’ conception is very 
similar, viz. that there was a tradition, called the tradition of 
the Elders, because the Elders were in early times the authori- 
tative witnesses of the Buddha’s word. 

To sum up : it is not to be believed that ‘ Canons ’ 
were compiled before a relatively late epoch, and 
additions were possible for a long time after the 
sacred lore had been converted into sacred books : 
the Pali Parivciru and Abhidhammas may be juoted 
as evident additions. But already at the time of 
the compilation of the Mahaparinibbanasiitta, the 
notion of an authentic tradition, whose claims are 
not to be overborne by isolated theras or bj' parish- 
clergy, had made its way. And, without admit- 
ting a solemn consensus of the universal Church, 
gathered in Nicene-like assemblies, one can under- 
stand how the coenobitic and itinerant organization 
of the clergy produced this ‘ common patrimony ’ 
of all the sects — to use Cecil Bendall’s phrase — 
which underlies the sectarian development of the 
Canons known to us.' 

Whilst, in order to explain the ‘ splitting into 
sects ’ and the diversity of the Canons, a Buddhist 
would admit the mulasangiti-bhraniia, ‘decay of 
the original chanting together of the Law,’ ‘rup- 
ture of the primitive consensus,’ we shall rather 
look at the manifold and numerous variants in the 
wording, and not a few discrepancies in the misc en 
oeuvre of the ‘common patrimony,’ as tlie natural 
result of a (doctrinally and locally) diversified 
work on the oral tradition. _ The Pali Canon itself, 
with its ‘ polygeneous ’ lod communes, its repeti- 
tions, its parallel stories with interchangeable 
heroes, and its contradictions, furnishes us with 
the best idea of what this tradition was. Nay, 
it would not be impossible to extract from this 
Canon two or three Canons all complete, all like 
one another, and all conflicting. 

If the above observations ore correct, it is not impossible to 
work out a provisional theory concerning the origin and the 
character of sects.2 The legend of Furapa and numerous 
evidences of every kind prove that a central authority wae 
wanting, that the original precise dogmatism postulated by 
some modern historians is purely conjectural, that Buddhist 
monachism contained germs of ‘ localization ’ or division.^ But 
all this is not inconsistent with a sort of ‘Catholicism’ or 
‘orthodoxy’ at least. Sects (bhedas) may arise and develop, 
without being the results or the causes of formal schisms or 
divisions of the Ch’ ’ • 1 it implying 

repudiation or the ' ' . ' ’ or • com- 
municating togeths ■' ' . '. safighena, 

[Mahdvagga j X. etc.,; .e known by 

the repudiating parish to the parishes in general. There may 

1 The consensus of the different sects as concerns the sacred 
character of many passages, in dogma or history, is not a proof 
that these passages were unanimously acknowledged before the 
splitting into sects. Mutual borrowing from sect to sect was 
bj' no means impossible ; opposition between sects was, on the 
whole, restricted to a few rules of practice or a few doctrinal 
tenets ; local traditions, or fresh acquisitions, by a particular 
sect, by some monastery or group of monasteries, were, we must 
admit, generally welcomed by the others. And it may be urged 
that a sect — possibly the Pali-speaking one — which would sur- 
pass its fellow-sects in compiling an organized body of Scriptures 
(or, to be more precise, in designing a drawer-desk in which to 
put the Buddha’s words) would exercise ipso facto a profound 
and decisive influence on the Buddhist Order at large. It does 
not follow that the traditions of this sect were the oldest, or 
genuine and free from borrowing, or that they have not been, 
since their earliest compilation, manipulated, developed, or 
adulterated in many ways. 

2 See art. Sects (Buddhistt. We are not here concerned 
with the ‘ Great Vehicle ’ (Mahdgdna). 

s ■ Forest men ’ are allowed to observe ascetic practices that 
are more or less in contradiction to the principles of the ‘middle 
way’between asceticism and laxity— a principle solemnly stated 
In the Benares Sermon. 
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be • cantonments ' tvithout discord, ‘ diversities ’ vvithout excom- 
munication. It is, for instance, a fact that Buddhists used their 
own dialect 1— Buddha hiinself is said to have allowed his 
disciples to do so ; and diversity of language is more than 
sufTicient to cause distinction and what we'mav call • liturgical ’ 
opposition. Details concerning monastic life! robes, and food 
arc also decisive in this regard ; discrepandcs could not but 
arise. The Pali Vinai/a states that extra allowances ought to 
be tolerated in some provinces (J.vanti) ; four monies make a 
soiVrAa in ‘ Bordering countries,' nine are necessary in ‘middle 
countries’ (modhj/amcfti), etc. 

As we know from later documents, such discrepancies did 
not lead to scandal or rupture. Of course, a monk ought to 
follow the rules to which he has subscribed ns a novice ; but he 
is not obliged to protest when he is the guest of monks who 
use food forbidden to him ; conversely, his guests have no right 
to force their own rules upon him.2 But, as it is said, ‘the 
very- water has taken fire ' (SBE xx. 119), the very evidence to 
n'hich we refer shows that intolerance, too, was by no means 
imiKissible in such cases. 

Diocesan varieties, which we may consider as the usual origin 
of sectarian rivalries, did not prevent union and communion, 
and, therefore, did not prevent collaboration on the Canonical 
Literature. Anything that claimed to be ‘Buddha's word’ 
obtained, ns a rule, adhesion. Sutras attested by extraneous 
tradition (parnsamaj/nfas) were taken into consideration, for 
later doctrinal contradictions between schools depend upon 
exegesis rather than upon sources, and are more concerned 
with the meaning of the Sutras than with their authenticity. 
Schools work on a common literary stock, made up from 
mutual borrowings, and they arrive at divergent conclusions, 
even when the.v do not start from divergent dogmatical tenets. 
As a rule, doctrinal contradictions do not disrupt the saAgha. 
If the clergy of a diocese, through the action of a synod or 
otherwise, draw up a synthesis of the Law, the objection is 
ready at hand: ‘You alter the Law' hasanaili navakatam).^ 

‘ No, we have not modified the cardinal principles, theological 
or moral, 'is the answer. And this answer, be it rightorwrong, 
is probably accepted. It may happen that a theory, for instance, 
the pudgalacdaa ('doctrine of a permanent ego'), would lead 
some sectaries so far as to deny the authenticify of certain 
vfifrns; or, conversely, it may he a question amongst the 
orthodox whether such sectaries have any right to stylo them- 
selves Buddhists, and yet they are rcoogntzed as ‘scions' of the 
tradition of tlio Hdera.'* 

Thus, if ive consider the mutual relations of 
sects and their legal position as branches of the 
universal Saiigha — leaving out of account doc- 
trinal divergences -which are not, as such, of 
paramount importance — sects are not to be con- 
trasted as hostile bodies, yvith closed traditions. 
The dream of Bimbisara may be quoted as giving 
a true symbol of the Buddhist church : 

King Bimbisiira once saw in a dream that a piece ot cloth 
was torn, and a gold stick broken, both into eighteen frag- 
mcnts.8 Being frightened, he asked the Buddha the reason. 
In reply, Buddha said : ‘More than a hundred years after my 
attainment of nirrona, there will arise a king, named ASoka. 

. . At that time, my teaching, handed doten by several 
Bhik^us, will be split Into eighteen schools, all agreeing, how- 
ever, in the end, that is to say, all attaining the goal of final 
liberation. The dream foretells this, O king, you need not be 
afraid.'® 

II. Traditions concerning tee Councils.— 
I. First Council or Rajagrha Council. — The Pali 
canonical narrative of the First Council (Chulla- 
vagga, xi. [SEE xx. 370]) may be summarized in 
the words of Kem : ^ ‘ After the demise of the 
Master, a certain Suhhaddha said to his fellows : 
“ Do not move I "VYe are happily rid of the Great 
Ascetic. We used to be annoyed by being told, 
‘This beseems you, this beseems you not.^ But 
now we shall he* able to do what we like, and what 
we do not like we shall not have to do.” In order 
to obviate the dangerous efiects of such unseemly 

1 Chullatagga, v. S3. 1 : taka nirutti, ‘ one's own language ’ — 
understood l5y the commentary os meaning ‘Buddha's own 
language.' See Oldenberg, Introd. to ruiapo Pitakam OSTO), 
p. xlix; Mlnayeff, Pali Grammar (Gu^-ard’s French tr., Paris, 
ISTI), pp. xxxix, xlix, and Pdtimokkha (1EG9), p. xliv. 

~ l-lsing, Religieuximinentr, tr. Ed. Ch.avannes (Paris, 1S94), 
p. 4S. 

• Kathdvatthu, xxl. I; cl, Majjhima, ii. 24S. 

4 For more details, sec art. Srers (Buddhist), 

a This figure, 13, which does not agree with our lists ol sects, 
irossihly depends upon the IS bhedakararatthus, "causes of 
dirisioii in the Church'— a landlul list (Chullatagga, viL 5. 2). 

6 I-tsing, -t Retard o/ the BuddhUt Religion (tr. Takakusu, 
Oxford. ISiW), PP- IS-H t of. and ct. Tiranitha, tr. von Schiefner, 
St, Petersburg, ISC9, p. 274 ; and Watters, On I'tran Chwanp 
flPOJ) 1 3C2fi. : "The tenets ot the Schools keep these isolated, 
androntroversv runs high; heresies on special doctrines lead 
many waj-s to the s-ame end. . . .' 

7 Jfonuof (1396), p. 101 f. (with some omissions). 


utterances, Kasyapa the Great made the proposal 
that the Bretliren should assemble to rehearse the 
Lord’s precepts. The proposal was adopted, and 
Kasyapa was now enti'eated to select 500 Arliats. 
This being done, it was decided that Eujagrha 
should be the place of assembly. During a seven 
months’ session the Vinaya (“Discipline”) was 
fixed, with the assistance of Upali ; theD/iatnma 
(“ Law,” doctrine), -with the assistance of Ananda.’ 
There are added some details regarding certain 
errors or misdeeds of Ananda, who had to make 
amends for them. Lastly, a celebrated monk, 
PurSna, arrives xvhen the ‘chanting together’ of 
the Law is completed, and, although he admits that 
the Law has been well ‘sung’ by the Elders or 
Arhats, he prefers to ‘bear’ the Law as he has 
himself received it from the Master. 

According to Oldenberg, ‘what we have here 
before us is not history, but pure invention ’ ; ^ and 
every one will agree with him, as far ns the 
‘chanting together’ of the whole Vinaya and 
Dharma (=Stjtras) is concerned, although, in tlie 
words of Kem, ‘ it is by no means incredible that 
the disciples, after the death of the founder of their 
sect, came together to come to an agreement con- 
cerning the principal points of the creed and of the 
discipline.’ ® As concerns the minor details, whose 
■unhistorical _character is by mo means evident 
(misdeeds of Ananda, excommunicationof Chhanna, 
etc.), Minayefl' thinks that they are to some extent 
historical, and the present writer does not see how 
this opinion can be ‘ proved ’ to be either right or 
wrong.® He ventures to believe that it is right. 
The author of Chullavagga, xi., in order to em- 
bellish his history of the First Council (a legend or 
a gKcm-legend, an ‘ mtiologic’ or ‘ apologetic’ con- 
straotion wliich may cover some kernel of truth), 
has used traditional data, wliich are neither more 
nor less reliable than the whole of the ancient 
Buddhist Tradition containediin Vinayas or Sutras. 
Moreover, it is not necessary to decide whether 
these data are tme or false ; in anv case, they pre- 
sent us with useful eiidence ns to the earlj' (llmrch. 

The narratives ol several sects— Dharmn^ptas, Mahiiisakaa, 
San-astivadius, JIahasailghikas— are parallel with the Chulla- 
vagga. Although there are manifold discrepancies, it is far 
from certain that they furnish us with independent traditions.* 
The Chullatagga looks older, for it docs not contain any allusion 
to the rehearsing ol the Abhidharma. 

Much importance has been attributed by Oldenberg and 
Franke to the fact that the JfahdpariniiMnasutta t altogcUicr 
ignores the Council, although it tells of the Indecent attitude 
of Suhhaddha (which, according to the Chullatagga, wm the 
occasion of the Council) ; while, on the other hand, the Chulla- 
vagga depends (or seems to depend) on the Jlahdpariniiidna 
therefore, when the last text was compiled, the very idea ol a 
primitive Council had not yet appeared. The present writer 
docs not think that such weighty conclusions can be drawn 
from a mere literary comparison of the documents. The very 
argument would not have emerged if the Pall ilahdparinibbdna, 
like some northern editions of the ‘Ijast days of Uuddhs, h.ad 
been followed by the narrative of the Council ; and it is not 
absurd to suppose that its redactor, tor mere literary reasons, 
abstained from giving an account of the Council." 


3 Introd. to Vinaya PRakam, p. xxvil. 

z Kern, Jlanual.p. 103. According to D'lgha, iil. 210, the divi- 
sions among the Jams at the death of the Jina caused Sinputta 
to * rehearse ' the Ixiw, to compile a mere numerical enumeration 

ol the dogmatic topics. - ' •- .—.t ation. 

s As is well said bv O! ■ • '■ ! " ' ' • 

4 Sec R.O. Franke, 'B ' P- <5- 

4 "The Book ol the Great uecea-L-.' uie l ari ii-j.ai-.'e m tli' 

last datn and the funeral of Buddha, tr. Ehys Davids, SBE xi-. 
and Dialogues, ii. 

* See Dxatogufs, ii. 70. , , 

7 See I A, 1003, p. S, note ; also Nanjio, Catalogue of the 
Chinese Trantl. of the Bud. Tripitaka (Oxford, 1S33), no- bj.. 
and SBE xi. p. xxxviii. (We are Indebted for this reference 
and this argument to M. Louis Finot-J A tj-pical instance of 
the complexity of Uiese literary and historical prob.ems is 
(urnlsheo bj ihevTirious narratives of the episode of l 
This epiFwle is more developed in eome Vinayas than it ji 
the Pill rirmpa Chullavaa^a. Accordin;: to the Vinaya of tn- 
Purioxclema-ndedthe Ins‘’rtionof seven perm;*- 
•Jons (Iceepinj^ food indoors, coofcinpr indoors, st^); acr/iui/n" 
to the Dharrna^ptaSt of el;:ht, Kow the P-U Vinaya (j/aA'j* 
tagya. vL I7-1P. 20. 4. S2) sUtes that problem of the 
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2. Council of Vaiiali (Vesali). — According to a 
tradition fully developed in Ghullavagga, xii. {SBE 
sx. 386), ana common at least to several sects, 
there -was held, in the year 100 or 110 after the 
Nirvana,’ a Council to examine and condemn ten 
extra-legal practices of the monks of Vaisali. The 
inhahitante of VaiSali and surrounding country 
(Vraja, the modem Braj) are known as Vrjis (Pali 
Vajjis), and the heretic monks as Vrjiputrakas 
(Pali, Vaijiputtakas). The heretical practices were 
described, or technically pointed out, in short 
phrases — ‘ two fingers,’ ‘ another village,’ ‘ dwelling- 
place,’ etc. — some of which were no longer intel- 
ligible when Ghullavagga, xii., and tlie other 
Vinayas alluded to were compiled, as is shown 
by the discrepancies in the interpretation of the 
‘ phrases.’ 

We may safely acknowledge the historical 
character of a Vaisalian controversy on ten 
points of monastic discipline, hut it is as yet im- 
possible to draw from our documents any con- 
clusion regarding the importance or the date of 
the event, the development of the monastic insti- 
tution at that time, or the date of the Pali Vinaya 
as a whole. The present writer considers it a 
misleading opinion that the whole Pali Vinaya 
was anterior to the Vaisali Council because it 
does not contain any allusion to the ten ‘ phrases.’ 
Further, as is generally admitted, the figures 100 
and 110 are round numbers. 

Oldenberg’s remarks on ValSiili (latrcd. to Vinaya Pitakam, 
and * Buddh. Studien,' ZDMO xlil. 613) cannot be said to have 
settled the question in favour of the priority of the Vinaya. 
For a discusaon of the arguments pro and con one may refer to 
I A, 1903, p. 81 ff. 

R. O. Franke defends an altogether different estimate of the 
‘VaiSalian’ legend. His argument against Rajagrha and 
A’aiSali, is, in short, as follows : The author of ChuUavagga, xi. 
(First Council), has turned into history the saying of Buddha 
that 'after my death, 0 monks, the Law ought to he your 
refuge.' Therefore, thought this ecclesiastical romancer, the 
Elders compiled the Law just after the Nirvaqa ; and, as there 
was no tradition whatever concerning this supposed Council, 
he employed all the ‘ evangelical ' data which could ha of use 
for an 'apostolic' history. Again, Buddha was said to have 
delivered many discourses (compiled in the Suttas or in the 
Vinaya) concerning heretics ' who proclaim and hold as right 
(dhamma) what is wrong (adkamma), as Discipline Koinaya} 
what is un-Discipline {aoinaya ) ' ; nay more, he predicted that 
the Vajjis would be destroyed owing to their disrespect for 
Arhata, their discords, etc. [Various misdeeds of the Vesalian 
Vajjiputtakas are also well known : during the lifetime of 
Buddha, they adhered to the ' five points ' (ascetic exaggerations 
of Devadatta), ChuUavagga, vii. 4. 1 ; or, on the contrary, they 
indulged in the most strange indulgences — eating, bathing, and 
Bleeping as they pleased, and permitting themselves sexual 
intercourse (Vinaya Pi(akam, iii. 23 ; Par. i. 7).] From these 
data, the ecclesiastical romancer has constructed a history of 
a schism (finally settled at VaiMli), parallel with his history 
of the compilation of the Law (First Council), and showing 
the same literary skill: '. . . The chronicle of the "Second 
Council ”... IS not only a merely literary construction ; it 
does not even possess any relevant subject-matter. ^Vhether 
such monkish steam ns those ten puerilities was ever let off 


(or seven) points’ was discussed during the lifetime of the 
Buddha, who, after having authorized the ' keeping of food in- 
doors,’ etc., withdrew this concession (see lA, 1908, p. 6). It 
is not easy to draw any conclusion from such coincidences. (1) 
One may say that the itahUasakas and the Dharmaguptas 
have embellished the history of the Council through attribut- 
ing to Purapa some opinions alluded to and condemned in the 
Vinaya ; and this opinion is right enough, for Purana seems 
not to have been a man to patronize extra allowances ; .and, 
from a merely literary point of view, the Mahdvagga (our Pali 
recension, or some other edition of the subject-matter of the 
Mahavagga) is the probable source of the Mahlidsaka informa- 
tion. But (2) it is very probable, or rather certain, that the 
redactors of the Vinaya (Patimnkkha, Mahdvagga, etc.) have 
' antedated ’ many prescriptions and many events, Buddha him- 
self being said to have condemned practices or tenets which, in 
fact, appeared only after bis death, and became occasions of 
disputes or schisms. 

' The date 309 anno nirvapi, according to the ChuUavagga, 
the MahUdsakas (WassiVtcS, in Tiranatha, p. 201), the Dharma- 
guptas (Beal, Four Lectures on Dud. Lit. in China [London, 
1882], p. 83, and Berlin Congress of Orientalists, Ostas. section, 
p. 33), and Fa-hien (xxv., at the end) ; the date 110, according 
to the Sarvnstiv.'idins (Rookhill, Life, p. 171; /A, 1003, p. 304), 
Hiuen Tsiang (Watters, On Vtian Cmcang, ii. 73 f., ct. p. 75, 
note). Tiiranatha (p. 42) says that the figure ' in the Vlnaj-a of 
other schools ’ is 210 and 220. 


has little or no importance for the history of Buddhist litera- 
ture.’’ 

3. The two ASokas and their Councils. — 

(1) lae Pfili Vinaya {ChuUavagga, xii.) states that the Vt/dli 
Council was held in a.b. 100, but it does not name the reigning 
sovereign, and it contains no allusion to any later Council. 
Othersourccs (Mahiideakas, Dharmaguptas, and Sarvdstivddins 
[A.B. llOj) seem to be equally silent on these points. 

(2) Pali later sourcee (Sinhalese sources) know the name of 
the sovereign, Kfllaioka, and they add that the Vesalian 
schismatics (Vajjiputtakas) in their turn held a Council, the 
‘Great Assembly,’ whence_ issued the sect Mahasaiighika, 'of 
the Great Assembly ’ — while the Mahasafighikas are said by 
other sources to maintain that this ' Great Assembly ’ was held 
immediately after the Rajagrha Council. 

(3) Vasumitra, the author of a treatise on the sects, hitherto 
undated (see Minayeff, Decherches, p. 195), who seems to ignore 
VaiAali, tells us of a Council held in a.b. 100, at Pajaliputra. 
under ASoka, concerning ' five points’; 2 the Council resulted 
in the division between the Church and the Mahasaiighika sect. 

(4) Bhavj'a, the author of another treatise on the sects, relatei 
the tradition of the Sammitiyas that a Council was held in 
A.B. 137, at Pataliputra, under the kings Nanda and Mahapadma 1 
[concerning ‘ five points ’ ?J. 

(6) According to the same authority, the Sthaviras say that a 
Council was held in a.b. 160, at Pajaliputra, under Aioka, con- 
cerning some controverted question, and that it resulted in the 
Mahasaiighika schism. 

(6) According to Taranatha (p. 44), during the lifetime of 
Aioka, Vatsa, o Brahman from Ka4mir, a monk or even an 
elder (sthavira) preached to the common people the doctrine of 
the existence of a soul, and caused no little discussion among 
the clergy. The ' noble Black ’ (drya Kdla or A'rfpo), who had 
succeeded DhTtika in the ' protection of the Law,’ assembled the 
whole body of clergy in the Puskariqi-monastery, in Maru 
(Marwar), and after a session of three months the followers of 
Vatsa and Vatsa himself were converted. 

This Council appears in an altogether different light, namely, 
as ‘ the collection of the Scriptures ’ through the elder Vatsi- 
putra, in Tanjur, Mdo, 132, where it is dated A.B. 400, and in 
Bhavya, with the figure 200 or 400.4 Thz sect of the Vatsi- 

1 To the present writer it appears that one might safely 
maintain the reverse. It is a priori probable that the dis- 
courses of Buddha on schisms, the prediction of the misfortune 
of the Vajjis, and the fanciful attribution to them of extra-legal 
practices, either ascetic or sintul, far from being the literary 
cause of the legend of a schism, are the consequence, the re- 
flexion of some tradition relative to some historical events in 
which the Vajjis (or VaiSalians) were concerned. And the 
dispute on the ‘ten points’ was probably such an event We 
arc greatly mistaken H a part of the Vt’nayo, nay, of the Pdti- 
moKkha itself, is not made up of new (we do not say modern) 
acquisitions of the earliest Buddhist discipline, acquisitions 
mainly due to the development of the Order and to the 
necessity of stating rules for new cases— acquisitions which 
were, of course, antedated and solemnly attributed to Buddha 
himself. For instance, when Buddha is said to have first 
authorized and finally withdrawn some allowance, have we not 
some right to suppose that the Church itself had modified its 
rules? We know little of this early history. Buddhist Vinaya 
and Sutra may be compared with an apocryphal Gospel where 
the decisions of Nicaia and the Canons of Oluny may be found 
side by side with Apostolic traditions. We have only a few 
episodes which bear an appearance of truth, in so far at least 
that they are not piously antedated ; but amongst them is the 
Council of VaiSali. The ‘ ten points ’ have not been ‘concocted ’ 
from the data of the Vinaya by pseudo-historians, even if the 
narrative depends on the Vinaya, ns R. 0. Franke has proved 
it to do ; on the contrary', it is not impossible that the Vinaya 
has been largely amplified oiving to many VaiAlIi-like disputes. 

3 Five doctrines on Arhat-ship and the Path, the originator of 
which is named Mahadeva, and sometimes Bhadra (see below, 
p. IStb, andJUAS, 3930, p. 433). 

SThe word ‘king’ (Tibet, rgyal-po) is in the singular (see 
Rockhill, lAfe, p. 386, note), but Nanda and Mahapadma are 
two persons (ct. Tiran-atha, p. 03 ; Wassilieff, p. 47 [53]). Nanda 
seems to have been the second or third successor of ASoka (see 
V. A. Smith, JDAS, 3003, p. 853). 

4 See Bhavya ap. Rockhill’s Life, p. 387. In the words of the 

latter, ‘ . . . a Council held in the year a.b. 337 (see (4) above) 
. . . themonkscontinued to quarrel for sixty-three years after- 
wards, that is to say, till A.B. 200; and 302 years later (i.e. a.b. 
302) the Sthavira and Vatsiputriya schools verified the canon 
[" rightly collected the doctrine”).’ The present writer holds 
against Rockhill, (3) that gnas-brtan gnas mal^i bus must be 
. . i- j r-> — -■ — jpf Oputrepd), that is to say, 

■ ■ . collected the doctrine ' ; (2) that 

: -vya's brgya phrag gflis may be or 
: . , ■ ' ibet. Grammar, Eng. tr., London, 

3833, p. S3 n.), and ManjughfahSsavajra, quoting Bhavya, has 
flis fiipya, that is to say, 200. We have 337 -1-63 = a.b. 200. If we 
add 200, we have 400, the date of the V.atsTputriya Council 
according to Tanjur, t. 332, fol. 32 (Taranatha, p. 29S). We 
prefer to take the figure 200 of Bhavya ns the total 337-1-63, 
for the phrases de-nos lo brgya phrag gnis lidas pai rjes la, 
de rjes to fiis brgya hdaspar may be translated : ‘ then (fafas) 
two hundred years being- elapsed, then, after two hundred 
years ' (cf. T.aranatha, p. 298, line 6 !.). [The dispute of 63 years, 
says Tiranatha (p. 03), lasted 300 years from its commencement 
till its final settlement.] 
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pntriyas, 'adherents of Vatsiputra,’ scions of the sthaairas, is 
well known for its theory of a soul (pudgala).^ 

(7) Sinhalese sources : a Council in A.B. 230, at Pa{aliputra, 
under Aioka (DharmaSoka), which proclaimed the orthodoxy of 
the Vibhaji/avdda (‘doctrine of the distinction’), to which 
belongs the Pali or Sinhalese Church, and authenticated the 
last of the Pali Ahhidharma treatises, the Kathavatlhu. 

The obvious conclusions are as follows, (a) 
Nothing precise was known concerning the origin 
of the MaJiasanghikas. They claimed to be 
ancient and orthodox. Others styled them heretics 
and schismatics. The Sinhalese identified them 
with the Vesalian Vajjiputtakas, hut there is no 
evidence in favour of this identification ; some 
sects believed that they orimnated out of the dis- 
pute on the ‘ five points,’ and it seems certain that 
they admitted the ‘five points.’ (J) There was a 
tradition of a Vesalian Council on ‘ten points,' 
date_ uncertain, no mention of king ; and (c) a 
tradition of a Council on ‘ some controverted 
question,’ more precisely on ‘ five points ’ ; date un- 
certain, and probably no mention of king, {d) The 
monks of Ceylon supposed that their KathSvattku, 
a catalogue of heresies, had been first preached 
mysteriously by Buddha; they were well aware 
that the hook was ‘ modem,’ nay, that it had been 
revealed by Tissa Moggaliputta, some centuries 
after the Nirvana ; and they had reasons to admit 
that their Scriptures, inclusive of the Kathavatlhu, 
had been rehearsed in a Council, which could not 
be the VaiSali Council, since the Chullavagga 
ignores Tissa and the Kathavatlhu. 

It was reasonable to place all the important events In the 
history of the Church under A^oka, a sovereign who hod 
evidently been a second 'mover of the Wheel of the Law’; and 
this was done. fNote the exceptional mention of Nanda and 
Uahapadma, above, p. 183.] Again, Pafallputra was the evident 
Beat of such meeting Our Northern documents are scanty 
and oonfliotinp, hut they give the Impression that there was no 
certain tradition of the date of Adoka : 100, IIO, 137, or 160 are 
figures out of which no chronology can be extracted ('no oH 
out of sand,' na sikatdbhyas laitam). 

Sinhalese tradition places the Vai^li Council in 100 under 
Efilii^oka, and the Papitiputra Council in 236 under Dharmfijoka. 
Besides the ‘ Northern ’ figures (or ASoka (100 (110], 137, 100), 
there was a fourth figure, a,b. 236 (17 or 19 years alter his corona- 
tion in A.B. 217, 210). We are not concerned with the question 
whether these were fanciful or traditional computations. In 
fact, the authors of the ecclesiastical history 'concocted' in 
Ceylon admitted this figure, without troubling themselves very 
much to adjust it to some other chronological details of their 
own ; and, as they maintained the canonic date of Vai^ali, and 
were at o loss to name the sovereign reigning In A.n. 100, they 
Imagined a ‘ black Aioka,’ KdldSoka—a mere idolum libri.^ 

The Sinhalese narrative of the Third Council is 
open to serious objections as concerns the rehearsal 
of the Pali Canon and of the Kathavatlhu as it 
stands now, and as regards the solemn declaration 
by the whole clergy that Buddha was a Vibhaj- 
javadin, i.e. that he adhered to the tenets of the 
school of this name. But some details are histori- 
cal, and the story itself rests on historical ground. 
Anoka’s inscriptions are e.xplicit enough as to the 
king’s intervention in clerical questions : we know 
that he decreed expulsion (‘ putting in ivhite [i.e. 
layman’s] garments’) against [monks or] nuns. 
The Sinhalese tradition may be relied upon when 
it affirms that such rules were enforced against 
bad monks, ‘ pseudo-Buddbists ’ ; * but that ‘here- 
tics’ were ill-treated by the king seems rather 
incredible. On the other hand, it is unfortunate 
that the inscriptions contain no allusion to a 
‘ Council,’ and some historians feel obliged to place 

1 I'dttii'ulrlya— the reading fs certain— Is translated gnas- 
mahi bn; Vatsa is a conjecture of Schiefner tor gnas-pa; 
ratri-pwfra, a conjecture of the present writer's for pnaj-mahi 
ju. Kern says that the Vatsiputriyas are ‘evidently the same 
as the Vajjiputtakas of the [Sinhalese] Chronicles ' (JfanuoZ, p, 
111): that is to say. In their ‘genealogy’ of the sects the 
Sinhalese give to the Vitaiputriyas the old name Vajjiputtakas. 
But there is only quan'-homophony between these two names. 

2 See V. A. Smith, JliAS, IDOl, p. 855. We are much in- 
debted to this authority. 

s See Samantapasidikd, Vinaya, lit. 312 (read line 19 apapob- 
bSjeti , ' forced to quit the order’]; cf. Siktdsamnehehapa, p. CO 
(which forbids such spiritual usurpation of the * civil power*), 
and Lotas ojlht Good Law, SBE xxl cb. xii. 17. 


the Council in the short time between the Pill.ar- 
inscriptions and the death of the king (see ii. lilG). 
But the question is whetlier the Council was wlmt 
it is said to liave been, a ‘Nicene’ Assembly, 
and not rather a series of synods or dogmatic 
disputations. 

Until the Kathavatlhu has been thoroughly 
studied and compared with ‘ Northern ’ documents, 
it will be impossible to describe the ancient 
doctrinal discussions ; hut we already possass a 
few hints which may prove useful. 

(a) The name of Tissa 

Council and the ‘ defender ' : . . ; ' ■ . ■ ! 

in the books of a rival b . . . ■ . 

nakdya, a treatise of this sect, ‘is a tedious argumentative 
treatise combating the views of a Jloginlin who denied the 
reality of the Past and the Future . . .’ (Watters, On I’lian 
Chwang, i. 374). This ‘thesis of the omni-existcnco' (tarvd- 
stivdda), which gave their name to the Sarv.istiv.sdins, is dis- 
cussed in the Kathdvatthu (i. 6-10), It is at least possible tliat 
a iloggaliputta maintained the system or method of distinction 
(vibhajjaO) which already appears in the sermons of Buddha on 
sabbam atthil ‘Does anything exist?’ (SathyuUa), and is em- 
ployed in some places of the hathdvatthu. 

(o) ]t is an interesting fact that the ‘five points’— the five 
theories attributed to a schismatic, Mahideva by name, concern- 
ing the Arhat-ship and the Meditation— which, according to the 
* northern ’ sources, were discussed under ASoka and formed the 
origin of the Mahiisai'ighika schism, — are also discussed in the 
Kathavatlhu (ii. l-0).l 

(c) Further, the first heresy condemned in the KalhdvaUhu~ 
‘Is there in the truest and highest sense a soul {pudgala)V— Is 
known from the Northern sources as the capital tenet of the 
Vatsiputris'as (see above, p. 184); and we hellove that the pro- 
blem of the ‘soul ’ aroused division in the earliest times. The 
second heresy — ‘Can an Arhat fall from Arhat-ship?’— is also 
very ancient, etc. 

To sum up: it seems almost certain that a 
number of heresies discussed in the Kathavatlhu 
may have occasioned discussions, synods, and 
divisions in the days of Asoka, and even before bis 
time ; tliat there was a Kathavatthuppakarana, a 
‘book on controversies,’ which could be easily 
completed, and, in fact, has been enlarged tlirougli 
many and manifold additions. There is no reason 
to doubt that, in a primitive form, it was in some 
way connected nnth Tissa Moggaliputta. 

4. Council of Kaniska. — ^The documents concern- 
ing this Council are late, ‘ more, or less at variance, 
and, moreover, very vague.’® 


Council held under Kaniska, and, moreover, a Comtaeinaiy 011 
the AfcAidAarma-trcntiscs (Fibhrifd) was compiled or written on 
this occasion. It must be observed that the Abhidharmakofa, 

whiles- ■■■ ■■ ’ V-'>’-5fikas (scions 

of the ■ ■ : ■ . ■ doftheSau- 

trintik . " ' ' ' ■ as ‘human’ 

works) ■ ■■ . ■ ■ . : neil; further, 

thatal -. ■ ■ igholdof the 

Sarvastivadins and 'Vaibh.isikas) are not Vaibho^ikas. 

The narratives of this Council are to some extent 
dogmatic legends,^ and seem only to hear witness 
to the literary activity of the SarvastivSdins. As 
is well said by Takaknsu, until the treatises of this 
school shall nave been made accessible to scbolai.s, 
it will be vain to argue about the CouncU or its 
proceedings (see artt. VAiniiA^iicAS, SAnvASTivJ^- 
DIN.V!). 


ISct-y/fAF, inio, p. 413. . , 

* Kem, Manual, p. 121 (see also Gerchiedenii, ii. 859). Kern 
Ives a summary of the narratives of Fa-hien, Hitien Tsiang, 
aranatha tTibet. Leberubeiehretbung Sakya Mums, Ir. von 
chiefner, St. Petersburg, 1849). V. A. Smith (Early IMnry. 
. 2490.) adds new evidences, especially Takakusu* 
ons. The dale of Kaniska, In the present writer’s opinion, 
ot vet been ascertained; but there U nothing to prove that 
ic *Sarvastivadinfl' books are either earlier or later than 

*”11 secmrTCrwln that the two Abhidliannic coilectioni hare 

othing in common. 

4 TThc present writer cannot agree with hem a opinio 1 
Ifanunf, p. 122) that, as a result of the Council, ‘somehow an 
rreement, a modus rirmdi, was hit upon on the bay of the 
rincipal truths unassailcd by any of the IS stcU. hurh an 
itcrpretation of the legends Is opposed by the fac. that the 
irvastividin character of the Council seems to be proved. 
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5. We must be content simply to note a tradi- 
tion as to later Councils : A.B. 400 — ^Vatsiputra’s 
Council; A.B. 700 — MaMsammatiyas’ Council; 
A.B. 800 — a Council under Bhutika and Buddha- 
mitra (Wassilietf, ap. Taranatha, p. 298). 

Literatitre, — Almost r11 the hooks on the history of Bud- 
dhism : C. F. Kbppen, Die Iteligion des Buddha, Berlin, 1859, 
ii. 10 ; W. Wassilietf, Der Btiddhismus, St Petersburg, 1860, 
p. 37 (Fr. tr., Paris, 1865]; H. Kern, Geschiedenis van het 
Buddhisme, Haarlem, 18S1-S4, 11. 232 [French tr. by G. Huet, 
Bibl. d’Etudcs du Mttsee Guimet, x. and xi., 1901-3], Manual of 
Indian Buddhism (GIAP iii. [1896] 8), p. 101 ff.; H. Olden- 
berg, Buddha, sein Leben . . . p. 399 (6th ed., Stuttgart, 1006 ; 
2nd Fr. ed., Paris, 1903, p. 337), Introd. to Vinaya Pitakam, 
p. XXV, London, 1879, ‘ Buddhistische Studien’ (ZDMG lii. 
[189S] 612) ; J. P. Minayeff, Buddizmu, St Petersburg, 1887, 
[Fr. tr. ‘ Eecherohes sur le bouddhisme,’ Bibl. d'EU du Musfe 
Guimet, iv., 1894] ; Vincent A. Smith, Early Hist, of India?, 
Oxford, 1908. Some monographs may be noted : V. A. Smith, 
‘The Identity of Piyadasi with ASoka Maurya and some con- 
nected Problems' {JRAS, Oct. 1901, pp. 827-858); L. de la 
Vrillde Poussin, ‘ Les Conciles bouddhiques ’ {Mtision, 1905 [tr., 
lA, 1908]), and ‘The Five Points of Mahadeva and the Katha- 
vatthu’ (JRAS, 1910, p. 413); R. O. Franke, ‘The Buddhist 
Councils at Bajagrha and Vesali' (JPTS, 1908). Original 
sources are chiefly: Pali Vinaya (tr. SBE xiii. xvii. xx.); 
Tibetan treatises on sects, in Wassilietf, Buddhismtis ; Rock- 
hill, Life of Vie Buddha, London, 1884; Chinese Pilgrims 
(Fahien [tr. Legge, Oxford, 1880]; Hiuen Taiang [Watters, 
On Yuan Chieang, London, 1904-5]). 

L. DE LA Vall^e Poussin. 
COUNCILS (Christian ; Early, to A.D. 870).— 
I. The various ^nds of Councils. — The Councils 
of the early Church may he classified as follows : 
(1) Diocesan, being the assembly of a single 
diocese ; (2) Provincial, being of all the dioceses 
comprised in an ecclesiastical province ; (3) Coun- 
cils of united provinces, being assemblies of several 
neighbouring provinces, sometimes called Plenary 
Councils {concilia plenaria) ; (4) Patriarchal, being 
of the provinces united in one patriarchate, some- 
times called Plenary or Universal Councils [concilia 
Icnaria or concilia universalia) ; (5) National, 
eing of the provinces existing in a country, 
sometimes called Plenary or Universal Councils, 
frequently identical with Primatial and Patri- 
archal Councils ; (6) General Councils of the East 
or of the West, being of all the provinces in the 
East or the West; (7) General Councils repre- 
senting in their constitutions the whole Church ; 
(8) Ecumenical Councils, being Councils whose 
decisions were accepted by the whole Church.* 
To these may be added (9) the Councils held at 
Constantinople in the 4th and following centuries, 
known as the Home Councils (trtfyoSoi ivSijfioOa-at ) ; 
and (10) the Mixed Councils (concilia mixta) of the 
9th and following centuries, held in regard to 
matters of Church and State. 

2. The constitution of Councils. — (1) A diocesan 
Council consisted normally of the presbyters of 
the diocese, meeting under the presidency of the 
bishop. The rule of the hishop was not regarded 
as being rightly exercised altogether independently 
of the presbyters, although he had the power and 
the responsibility of decisions. 

In the lettera of St. Ignatius of Antioch the authority of the 
bishop is constantly viewed as being exercised in connexion 
with the presbyters (see, e.g., ad Eph. 20 ; ad Magn. 6,7 ; ad 
Trail. 3). St. Cyprian (Ep. xiv. 4), writing to his presbyters 
and deacons, says: ‘From the beginning of my episcopate I 
determined to do nothing separately of my own Judgment, 
without your advice and without the assent of the laity.’ The 
advice of clergy and laity was sought by the bishop in regard to 
those whom he ordained. St. Cyprian [Ep. xxxviii. 1) writes to 
his presbyters and deacons and laity : ‘ In the ordination of 
clergy it is our custom to consult you beforehand, and to con- 
sider in common counsel the character and deserts of indi- 
viduals ’ ; and a canon of the 6th cent. Galilean document, 
known as the canons of the ‘Fourth Council of Carthage’ 
(canon 22 ; see Hardouin, Concilia, i. 980), which passed into 
the general Western canon law (Decret. i. xxiv. 6), enacted 
‘that a bishop is not to ordain clerg;' without the advice of his 
clergy, so that he may look for the assent and witness of the 
people.’ 

1 The nomenclature is not uniform ; but it prevents confusion 
TO use ‘ General ’for Councils representative of the whole Church 
in their constitution, and ‘ Ecumenical ’ for those whose decisions 
are accepted by the whole Church. 


Erom this dependence of the bishop on the advice 
of those_ in his diocese the diocesan Councils had 
their origin. The normal constitution of such 
Councils was that they consisted of the bishop and 
presbyters of the diocese, though in important 
matters other bishops were sometimes associated 
with the Council. 

For instance, a Carthaginian Council, probiably earlier than 
A.D. 249, is described by St. Cj-prian [Ep. i. 1) as composed of 
‘ I and my fellow-bishops who were present, and our fellow- 
presbyters who sat with us.’ At a Roman Council held a little 
later there were present, besides Cornelius the Bishop of Rome 
and the Roman presbyters, five bishops who happened to be at 
Rome at the time (Cornelius in Cypr. Ep. xlix. 2). About a.d. 
320, Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, summoned a Council of 
the presbyters, together with certain bishops who were then at 
Alexandria, to consider the case of Arius (see Epiph. adv. Hcer. 
Ixix. 3). A 6th cent. Gallican canon in the so-cailed ‘ Fourth 
Council of Carthage’ (canon 23; see Hardouin, i. 980), which 
passed into the general Western canon law (Deeret. 11 . xv. 7 
[6]), enacted ‘ that a bishop is not to hear the case of any one 
without the presence of his clergy ; and the Judgment of the 
bishop shall be void if it is not confirmed by the presence of the 
clergy.’ 

By means of his diocesan Council the bishop 
had the advice of his presbyters and their assent 
to his decisions iu the exercise of discipline and 
the selection of candidates for ordination, and, 
moreover, knew the mind of his diocese wlien he 
came to meet other bishops in the larger Councils. 

(2) As the diocesan Councils arose from the 
relation of the bishop to the presbyters of his 
diocese, so the provincial and larger Councils had 
their origin from his relation to the other bishops 
of the province. The local Council concerning 
Arius, held at Alexandria by Bishop Alexander, 
mentioned above, led to that bishop convening a 
Council of many bishops (Socrates, ME i. 6). The 
still larger Council of Nieiea (A.D._325) was also 
due to the controversy about Arius ; and this 
Council formulated a specific provision for the 
holding of provincial Councils in_ order that the 
excommunications of individual bishops might be 
revised bj^ the bishops of the province, and the 
danger of injustice consequently lessened. 

* In regard to the excommunicated, whether of the clergy or 
of the laity, the sentence passed by the bishops of each pro- 
vince shall have the force of law in accordance with the 
canon which enacts that those who have been excommunicated 
by some bishops shall not be admitted by others. Inquiry 
must, however, be made to see that the bishop has not passed 
the sentences of excommunication from smallness of mind, or 
from love of strife, or from some such perversity. In order, 
then, that such an inquiry may be heid, it has seemed good 
to decide that during each year, in each province. Councils 
be heid twice in the year, that all the bishops of the province 
may meet together, and that such inquiries be made, and 
that thus those who have evidently offended against their 
bishop may be seen by all to have been reasonably excom- 
municated, until the assembly of the bishops may think well 
to pronounce a milder sentence in their case. The Councils 
are to be held, the one before Lent, in order that all smallness 
of mind may be put away, and that the gift may be offered 
to God in pureness, the other in the autumn ’ (canon 5 ; see 
Hardouin, i. 323-326). 

This canon of Nicrea is of great importance as 
illustrating (a) the purpose of revising the acts 
of individual bishops by the holding of provincial 
Councils ; and (6) the connexion between the 
exercise of the bishop’s authority aud his power 
of excommunication. Similarly, it was enacted by 
the Council of Antioch in 341 that, 

' if any one be excommunicated by his own bishop, he may not 
be admitted by other bishops unless he has been restored by his 
own bishop, or unless a Council has been held and he has 
appeared before it and made his defence, and convinced the 
Council and obtained a new decision. This decree applies to 
laity and presbyters and deacons and all ecclesiastics ’ (canon 6 ; 
see Hardouin, 1 . 695). 

Apart from exceptions at Kome at the end of 
the 5th cent., and in Spain in the 7th cent., to 
be mentioned later, the constituent members of 
provincial and larger Councils were bishops only, 
though presbyters and deacons and lay people 
were sometimes present. The earliest instances 
of Councils of a character to be reckoned with 
provincial or larger Councils are those held during 
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the 2nd cent, in Asia Minor concerning Montanism, 
and in many places concerning the date of Easter. 
Such scanty evidence as exists about these Councils 
indicates that the members of them were bishops 
only (see Euseb. HE v. 16, 23, 24 ; LibcUus Synodi- 
ciis, in Hardouin, v. 1493-1496 ; Salmon, in Smith- 
Wace, DOB iii. 938 ; Hefele-Leclercq, Concilcs, i. 
128-130, 151-153). At the African Councils held 
in the middle of the 3rd cent., presbyters and 
deacons and lay people were present (see Cypr. 
Epp. xvi. 4, xvii. 1, 3, xix. 2, xxx. 5, xxxi. 6, 
xxxiv. 4, Iv. 5, lix. 15, Ixiv. 1), and expressed their 
opinions, sometimes in opposition to that of their 
bishop (id. xvii. 3, lix. 15) ; but the actual decisions 
were the work of the assembled bishops, who alone 
w.ere_ the constituent members of the Councils. 
For instance, a Council summoned to discuss the 
question of the validity of baptism administered 
by schismatics was held at Carthage on 1st Sept. 
256. Besides the eighty-seven bishops from pro- 
consular Africa, Numidia, and Mauretania, who 
were the members of the Council, there were 
present presbyters and deacons, and a large 
number of lay people. That only the bishops 
were the constituent members of the Council is 
shoivn by the judicial pronouncements being their 
work alone (see ‘Sententim Episcoporum,’ in S. 
Gypriani Opera', of. Cypr. Epp. i. 1, xix. 2, xliv., 
xlv. 2, 4, lix. 13, Ixiy. 1, Ixx. 1, Ixxi. 1, Ixxii. 1, 
lx.xiii. 1). The Councils held at Antioch in 264 or 
265, and 269, to consider the charges against Paul 
of Samosata, are described by Eusebius as con- 
sisting of bishops. Presbyters and deacons were 
present at Antioch in connexion with the Councils, 
and at one of them a presbyter took a prominent 
part in the discussions ; but there is no reason to 
suppose that these Councils difl'ered from those at 
Carthage, so as to include others besides bishops as 
constituent members possessing votes, though the 
letter written to announce the decision of the last 
Council of the series was in the name of ‘ bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons, and the Churches of God ’ 
(see Euseb. vii. 27-30). Similarly, the Arabian 
Councils about 244 consisted of bishops, though 
Origen, who was a presbyter, took part in a con- 
ference held in connexion with one of the Councils, 
and appears to have spoken in the actual proceed- 
ings of another Council, but on the invitation of 
the bishops, not as a member of tlie Council (see 
Euseb. VI. 33, 37). The constituent members of 
the Councils held in the 4th cent, were bishops, 
and any presbyters or deacons or ecclesiastics in 
minor orders who might be the representatives of 
absent bishops and empowered to vote on behalf 
of those whom they represented. Thus, at Elvira 
in 305, twenty-six or thirty-six presbyters were 
present, had seats, and signed the decrees in a 
group after the bishops ; deacons were present 
standing ; and lay people were present. But the 
decrees were described as tlie decisions of the 
bishops (see ‘ Acts of Ehura,’ in Hardouin, i. 249, 
250). In like manner, at Arles in 314 some pres- 
byters and deacons and ecclesiastics in minor 
orders were present in attendance on bishops or 
ns representatives of absent bishops; but the 
natural inference from all the evidence is that 
the only constituent members of the Council, that 
is, those vith a right to be present and vote, wero 
bishops and representatives of absent bishops (see 
‘ Acts of Arles,^ in Hardouin, i. 206-268 ; cf. Euseb. 
X. 5). So again, at Nica?a in 325, many presbyters, 
deacons, and acolytes were present as attendants 
of bishops ; Athanasius, then an archdeacon in 
attendance on the Bishop of Alexandria, was pro- 
minent in discussions connected with the Council ; 
I.a5-men took part in conferences before its formal 
opening; and the Emperor Constantine, though 
still unbaptized, was present at some of the pro- 


ceedings, as the head of the State. But the 
accounts of all the authorities show that bishops 
and representatives of absent bishops wore the 
only constituent members of the Council (see 
Euseb. Vit. Const, iii. 6-14; Socrates, i. 8-14; 
Sozomen, i. 15-25 ; cf. Bright, The Age of the 
Fathers, 1903, i. 78). 

Till nearly the end of the 5th cent, the evidence 
suggests the same conclusions as those which have 
been mentioned in regard to the Councils of the 
2nd and 3rd and early 4th cents., namely, that 
at provincial and larger Councils bishops alone 
were entitled to be present and vote, or, if unable 
to attend the Council, to nominate representatives 
with power to vote in their absence; that tliey 
frequently brought Muth them to Councils presby 
ters or deacons in attendance on them and for 


purposes of consultation, but without votes ; and 
that they often were careful to ascertain the mind 
of the lay people about the matters which it was 
the work of the Council to discuss and decide 
upon. In the series of Roman Councils held in the 
latter part of the 5th cent, and during the early 
years of the 6th cent., the constitution of some 
Councils was the same as already described; in 
other Councils of the series the presbyters and 
deacons, who were the precursors of the cardinals, 
appear to have held a position like that of the 
bishops. For instance, presbyters apparently 
shared in the authority of the bishops at the 
Council held in 495 (see the ‘Acts,’ in Hardouin, 
ii. 941-948) ; and both presbyters and deacons at 
that held in 499 {ih. ii. 959-963). A different instance 
of others than bishops being members of provincial 
or larger Councils is in the Spanish Councils of the 
7th cent., which included abbots, as, for example, 
the Eighth Council of Toledo in 653 (ib. iii. 967). 

3. The relation of the laity to Councils.— It is 
important to distinguish two separate matters: 
the position of the Christian laity as such, that is, 
as members of the Christian society, the Church ; 
and the position of the representatives of the 
State. (1) As already mentioned, Christian lay 
people — in earlier times probably a multitude who 
were allowed to come in, and probably including 
women as well as men,“ and in later times selected 
representatives — were present at Councils. Neither 
in diocesan nor in larger Councils do they appear 
to have been members with votes. They were 
present in order that they might (a) express their 
opinions on matters under discussion ; see, e.g., 
Cypr. Epp. xvii. 3, lix. 15 ; (b) bring abuses to the 
knowledge of Councils ; see, c.j/., canon 4 of Fourth 
Council of Toledo (633), in Hardouin, iii. 580 ; (c) 
know the decisions which the members of the 
(Councils made ; see, e.g., the letter of Viventiolus, 
the Archbishop of Lyons, summoning the Council 
of Epaon (517), in Hardouin, ii. 1046. (2) As the 
friendship of the State towards the Church in- 
creased, and the relations between thein became 
closer, the Emperors, or their representatives, and 
great men of the State were jiresent at Councils. 
At Nicma (325), Constantine, though unbaptized, 
and therefore in no sense a representative of the 
Christian laity, was present (see above) ; and the 
Emperors were represented, and were in .some 
cases present, at four of the other six Ecumenical 
Councils (see below), namely at Ephesus (431 ). 
CJiaicedon (451), Constantinople (1)80), and 2^ic-'ra 
(787); see ‘Acts of Ephesus,’ p. i. cap. xx.; 
of Chalcedon,’ Acts i., vi. ; ‘Acts of Constantinofile, 

» The position of the presbytera in the Roman Councils nno 
ihat otihc abJwts In the .Spanish Councils mentioned «bo-c 
probably had much to do svith the events tbrouzh which me 
Kn-llsh provincial Councils in tbe_l.C:h tvnt. included 
and 

chapter* t 

cause of the privile^tes ( 
and York Convocations. 

* Cf. Ac imw for a parallel In Apoitoiio tiraex 
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Act i. ; ‘Acts of Nictea,’ Acts i., viii., in Hardouin, 
i. 1345-1348, ii. 53, 463-465, iii. 1056, iv. 33-40, 
481-485. Instances of illustrious laymen, present 
at Councils of the Church as representatives of the 
State, are not infrequent in later times, particu- 
larly in Spanish and An^lo-Saxon Councils ; see, 
fi.o., the Acts of the Koman Council of 495 
(Hardouin, ii. 943) ; the Second Council of Orange 
in 529 {ib. 1102) ; eleven out of the series of sixteen 
Councils held at Toledo from 589 to 701, the laymen 
at -which -were in some cases chosen hy the CouncU 
itself, and in other cases appointed by the king (ib. 
iii.) ; and the Councils at Cloveshoo in 747 and 822 
[ib. iii. 1952, 1953, iv. 1245). Side by side -with 
these Councils, to -which lay representatives of the 
State -were admitted, there -were Councils restricted 
to bishops, as, e.g., the Sixth and Seventh Councils 
of Toledo (638 and 646) and the Councils of Hert- 
ford (673) and Hatfield (680) (see Hardouin, iii. 608- 
610, 623-625 ; Bede, HE iv. 5, 17. 18 ; cf. Bright, 
Chapters of Early Eng. Gh. 1897, pp. 276, 

357, 358; Hunt, The English Church from its 
Foundation to the Norman Conquest, 1899, pp. 137, 
151). Lay people were members of the mixed 
Councils held on matters of joint interest to Church 
and State ; and these sometimes included women, 
as, e.g., the abbess Hilda at Whitby (664), and the 
abbess jElfleda at the Council on the Nidd in 
Northumberland (705) (see Hardouin,_iii._993, 1826; 
Haddan-Stubbs, Counetls and Ecclesiastical Docu- 
ments, 1869-1878, iii. 101, 266). 

4. The convocation of Councils. — Diocesan and 
provincial Councils were convoked by the bishop of 
the diocese and the metropolitan of the province 
respectively. In regard to larger Councils it is 
necessary to consider the relation of ( 1 ) the Emperor, 
and (2) the Pope ; and any initiative of the Pope 
in regard to local Councils may be discussed 
together -with his relation to the larger Councils. 

(1) Each' of ths seven Ecumenical Councils was 
summoned by an Ei^eror — Nicsea (325) by Con- 
stantine the Great (Euseb. Vit. Const, iii. 5, 6);^ 
Constantinople (381) by Theodosius I. (Socrates, 
v. 8 ; Sozomen, -vii. 7 ; Theodoret, EE v. 7) ; 
Ephesus (431) by Theodosius n. and VaJentinian 
III. (see ‘Acts of Ephesus,’ p. i. cap. xix., xx., in 
Hardouin, i. 1343-1348) ; Chalcedon (451) by Mar- 
cian and Valentinian ill. (see ‘ Acts of Chalcedon,’ 
p. i. cap. xxx.-xxxvi., ib. ii. 45-52) ; Constantinople 
(553) by Justinian (see ‘Acts of Constantinople,’ 
Coll, i., ib. iii. 56) ; Constantinople (680-1) by Con- 
stantine II. (see ‘Acts of Constantinople,’ Act i., 
ib. iii. 1056) ; and Nicma (787) by the Emperor 
Constantine -VI. and the Empress Irene (see ‘ Acts 
of Nicrea,’ ‘Divalis sacra,’ and Act i., ib. iv. 21- 
24, 36). 

(2) Pope Victor i. appears to have given the 
initiative for the holding of local Councils to dis- 
cuss the Paschal question in the 2nd century. Poly- 
crates, Bishop of Ephesus, mentions that the Asiatic 
Council was summoned by him at the desire of 
Victor (see his letter in Euseb. HE v. 24). This 
makes it probable that the Councils held in other 
places at the same time on the same question were 
convoked because of a wish expressed by Victor. 
The relation of the Popes to the convoking of the 
seven Ecumenical Councils must be considered in 
some detail, (a) It came to be believed that Pope 
Sylvester i. had shared in, or agreed to, the sum- 
moning of the Council of Nictea (325) by Constan- 
tine. In the address of the Sixth Ecumenical 

5 In connexion witli his summoning of the Council as well as 
with his presence at it, there is need of remembering that Con- 
stantine was still unbaptized. He was biiptized shortly before 
his death by Eusebius, Bishop of Nicomedia (see Euseb. Vit. 
Comt. iv. 61, 62 ; Socrates, i. 39 ; Sozomen, ii. S-S ; Theodoret, 
HE i. 32; St. Ambrose, de Obit. Tlicod. 40 ; St. Jerome, Chron. 
sub anno 354. This evidence is too early and strong for it to be 
credible that Constantine was baptized at an earlier date 
by Sylvester, Bisliop of Home (see Liber Pontificalia, xxxiv.)^ 


Council (Constantinople, 680) to Constantine rv. it 
is said that Constantme the Great and Sylvester, 
Bishop of Home, summoned the Council of Niciea 
(Hardouin, iii. 1417), and in the Liber Pontificalis 
(xxxiv.) it is said that this Council was held with 
his assent. If it is the case, as B.ufinus (HE i. 1) 
says, that Constantine acted in accordance with the 
views of the bishops, there is strong probability 
that the Bishop of Rome would be one of those con- 
sulted. (b) The Second Ecumenical Council, held at 
Constantinople in 381, was summoned from the 
East only, and no Western bishop took part in it. 
There is no evidence ^ and no probability that the 
Pope had anything to do with the convocation of 
it. (c) Pope Celestine i. took no part in the sum- 
moning of the Third Ecumenical Council, held at 
Ephesus in 431. ) The circumstances connected 

with the summoning of the Fourth Ecumenical 
Council, held at Chalcedon in 451, are complicated. 
They justify the words of Pope Leo I. nimself, 
that the Council was held ‘ by the command of the 
Christian princes and by the consent of the Apos- 
tolic See ’ (St. Leo, Ep. cxiv. 1), and the courtly 
phrase of the Emperor Mercian, that the Council 
was to take place at the suggestion of the Pope 
(Opera S. Leonis, Ep. Ixxiii.), if some latitude of 
interpretation is allowed to this phrase. They are 
inconsistent with the statement of the bishops of 
Moesia in their letter to the Emperor Leo that the 
Council had been assembled ‘ by the order of Leo, 
the Roman pontiff, who is truly the head of the 
bishops, and of the venerable bishop Anatolius ’ 
(‘Acts of Chalcedon,’ cod. encyc. 12, ‘Ep. Episc. 
Mces. sec. ad Leonem Imper.,’ in Hardouin, ii. 
710). The facts are as follows. After the ‘ Robber- 
Synod’ of Ephesus in 449, Pope Leo I. asked the 
Emperor Theodosius li. to summon a Council of 
bishops from all parts of the world to meet in Italy 
(^. xliv.).3 He tudee repeated the same request 
(Epp. liv., Ixix.), though on the second occasion he 
said that the (Council would be unnecessary if 
without it the bishops would subscribe an orthodox 
statement of the faith (Ep. Ixix.). He also asked 
Valentinian III., the Western Emperor, and his 
mother and his 5vife, Galla Placidia and Licinia 
Eudoxia, to support this request to Theodosius 
(Epp. Iv.-lviii.). Soon after St. Leo’s third letter 
to Theodosius, that Emperor died. Hia successors, 
Pulcheria and Marcian, wrote to St. Leo that they 
were willing to convoke a Council, evidently in- 
tending that it should be held in the East (St. Leo, 
Ep. Ixxxiv.), but circumstances had changed since 
St. Leo had expressed his wish for a Council, and 
he wrote two letters to Marcian and another to 
Pulcheria, dropping the wish for a Council, and 
in the second letter to hlarcian urging that it 
would not now be advisable to hold one (Epp. 
Ixxxii., Ixxxiii., Ixxxiv.). After the writing of 
the first of these letters, and before the second and 
third, the Emperor Marcian convoked the Fourth 
Ecumenical Council. When the Council had been 
summoned, St. Leo -wrote two letters to Marcian. 
In the first of them, dated 24th June 451, he said 
that he had hoped for the postponement of the 
Council, but that, since the Emperor had deter- 
mined on its being held, he would not offer any 
hindrance, and appointed representatives to be pre- 
sent at it (Ep. Ixxxix. 1). In the second letter, 
dated 26th June 451, he -wrote that, though he 
had requested the postponement of the Council, 
he would not oppose the Emperor’s arrangements 

1 The reference to the letters of Pope Damnsus to Theodosius 
In the synodical letter preserved by Theodoret (flE v. 9) con- 
cerns the Counc'il of 382, not that of 331 ; see v. 8. 

- In making this request, St. Beo may possibiy have been influ- 
enced by the appeals made to him by Fiavian of Constantinople 
and Eusebius of Dorylasum: see G. Ameili, S. Leone Uagnoe 
VOriente, Home, 1SS2, pp. 41-49 ; Spicitegium Casainnuie, Monte 
Cassino, 1893, i. 132-137. 
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[Ep. xc. 1). (e) The attitude of Pope Vigilius 

towards the Fifth Ecumenical Council, held at 
Constantinople in 553, was in some respects the 
opposite of that of St. Leo towards the Coun'-'.' 
of Chalcedon. In his condemnation of Theodoras 
of Ciesarea, Pope Vigilius mentions that such a 
Council had been contemplated at a meeting at 
which were present, besides the Emperor and the 
civil officials, many bishops, including the Bishop 
of Constantinople and the Bishop of IMilan [Fragm. 
damn. Thcod., in Hardouin, iii. 8). Vigilius himself 
more than once expressed a wish that tlie Council 
should be held (‘Ep. ad univ, EccL’ and ‘ Constitu- 
tuni,’ in Hardouin, iii. 3, 12, 13) ; but when it had 
been_ convoked by the Emperor and the time for 
holding it had arrived, he cfesired that it should be 
postponed, and held aloof from the proceedings of 
it (‘Acts of Constantinople,’ Coll, i., ii., in Har- 
douin, iii. 63-66). {/) Pope Agatho r. took no 
part in the summoning of the Sixth Ecumenical 
Council, held at Constantinople in 680-681. (g) 

It was stated by Pope Adrian I. that the Seventh 
Ecumenical Council, held at Nicma in 787, was by 
his appointment (‘Acts of Nicaea,’ ‘Hadriani 
Scriptum,’ ib. iv. 818) ; but the Council was con- 
voked by the Empress and the Emperor on the 
suggestion of Tarasius, the Bishop of Constanti- 
nople (‘Acts of Niciea,’ ‘Apol. ad pop. a Tarasio,’ 
ib, iv. 24, 25), and the only fact to justify the 
Pope’s statement appears to be the practical assent 
which he gave after receiving the letter from the 
Empress and the Emperor announcing their inten- 
tion of convoking the Council (‘Acts of Nicaea,’ 
‘Divalis sacra ad Hadrianum,’ ib. iv. 21-24). 

S. The presidents of Councils. — The president of 
a diocesan Council was the bishop of the diocese, 
of a provincial Council the metropolitan of the 
province, and of a larger Council the chief bishop 
present, or a bishop locally eminent, or some 
bishop of special note. The presidents of the 
seven Ecumenical Councils were as follows, (a) 
At Nicaea (325), Hosius, the Bishop of Cordova, pre- 
sided (see the list of signatures in Hardouin, i. 
311, 312; cf. Socrates, i. 13). Possibly the reason 
why he held this position, notwithstanding the 
presence of Vito and Vincentius, the legates of 
Pope Sylvester i. (see Euseb. Vit. Const, iii. 7 ; 
Socrates, i. 13 ; Sozomen, i. 17 ; Theodoret, i. 7 ; 
signatures in Hardouin, i. 311, 312), and the fact 
that he was a Western bishop presiding in a Council 
held in the East, was that he was appointed by the 
Emperor Constantine, whose chief ecclesiastical 
adviser he was. Both St. Atiianasius and Theo- 
doret, however, speak as though his prominence at 
Councils was due to his personal eminence. 

St Athanasius writes : ' It is unnecessary that I should speah 
of the great Hosius, happy in his old age, a true confessor. . . 
This aged man is not unknown, but of the greatest distinction. 
What Council has there been of which he was not the leader, 
and in which by his right words he did not convince all?’ 
\Apolog. de fxtrja, 5). Theodoret, after quoting this passage, 
continues : ‘ Hosius was Bishop of Cordova, and was prominent 
at the Council of Nicaja, and took the first place among those 
who assembled at Sardica ’ (Zf£ ii. 16). 

It is unlikely that credit ought to be given to a 
statement of Gelasius of Cyzicus, a writer in the 
second half of the 6th cent., universallj’ regarded 
as usually untrustworthy, that Hosius_ presided as 
the representative of the Pope (see his Act, Cone. 
Nic. in 6). (6) At Constantinople (381 )_ the pre- 

sidents were successively Meletius, Bishop of 
Antioch; Gregory of Nazianzus, Bishop of Con- 
stantinople; and Nectarius, Bishop of Constanti- 
nople. Neither the Pope nor any Papal representi^ 
tive was present, (c) At Ephesus (431), St. Cyril 
of Ale.xandria was president. The Acts of the 
Council say that he ‘ took the place of Celestine, 
the most holy and most sacred archbishop of the 
Romans’ (see ‘Acts of Ephesus,’ in Hardouin, i. 
1353, 146^ 1468, 1485. 1509, 1512. 1527, etc.). 


Pope Celestine i. sent as legates the bishops 
Arcadius and Projectus and the presbyter Philip- 
pas. {d) At Chalcedon (451) the Imperial com- 
missioners (see ‘Acts of Chalcedon,’ in Hardouin, 
ii. 53, 65, 68, 69, 89, 93, 113, 272, 273. SOS), 
and in the sixth session the Emperor Alarcian 
(see ‘Acts of Chalcedon,’ Act m., ib. ii. 485- 
489), acted as presidents ; the chief place among 
the members of the Council Avas held by the 
legates of Pope Leo I. — Paschasinus, Lucentius, 
and Boniface (St. Leo, Epp. Ixxxix., ciii. ; cf. ‘Ep. 
Syn. Chalc.,’ in Opera S. Lconis, Ep. xcviii. 1 ; 
‘Acts of Chalcedon,’ Acts i., iii., in Hardouin, ii. 
53, 310, 365).* (e) At Constantinople (553), Euty- 
chius. Bishop of Constantinople, was president 
(see_‘Ac_ts of Constantinople,’ Coll. i-iiL, in Har- 
douin, iii. 201); the Pope Avas neither present nor 
represented. (/) At Constantinople (6S0-6S1) the 
Emperor Constantine iv. presided (‘Acts of Con- 
stantinople,’ Act i., ib. iii. 1056) ; the legates of 
Pope Agatho 1., the presbyters Theodore and 
George, and the deacon John held the first place 
among the members of the Council (‘Acts of 
Constantinople,’ e.g. Acts i., xviii., ib. iii. 1056, 
1401). (gr) At Nicma (787) the legates of Pope 
Adrian i. — the archpresbyter Peter and the abbot 
Peter — presided (‘Acts of Nicsea,’ Acts i., vii., ib. 
iv. 28, 456). 

6, The ratification of Councils. — (1) The decrees 
of the seven Eeumenieal Councils received civil 
sanction from the Emperors : (a) in the case of 
Niciea (325) by a letter from the Emperor Constan- 
tine (see Euseb. Vit. Const, iii. 17-20 ; Socrates, i. 
9 ; Sozomen, i. 21 ; Gelasius of Cyzicus, Act. Cone, 
Nic. ii. 36) ; (6) in the case of Constantinople (381) 
by an edict of the Emperor Theodosius I. (see 
Socrates, v. 8 ; Sozomen, vii. 9) ; (c) in the case of 
Ephesus (431) in substance by letters and decrees 
of the Emperors Theodosius li. and Valentinian 
III. (see ‘Acts of Ephesus,’ in Hardouin, i. 1616, 
1669, 1716) ; {d) in the case of Chalcedon (451) by 
the decrees and letters of the Emperors Valentinian 
HI. and Marcian, and a letter of the Empress 
Pulcheria (see ‘ Acts of Chalcedon,’ p. iii. cap. iii._- 
xiii., ib. ii. 660-688) ; (e) in the case of Constanti- 
nople (553) by an approbation of the Emperor 
Justinian, if Ave may trust the statement of Zonaras 
(Ann. xiv. 8), AA’hich in this matter has the support 
of strong general probability;’ (/) in the cascof 
Constantinople (680-681) by the signature and edict 
of the Emperor Constantine lA'. (see ‘Acts of Con- 
stantinople,’ Act xviii., ‘Edict. Const.,’ in Har- 
douin, iii. 1436, 1445-1457, 1633-1639) ; (ff) in the 
case of Nicsca (787) by the signing of the decrees of 
the Council by the Empress Irene and the Emperor 
Constantine A’l. (see ‘Acts of Nicma,’ Act A-iii., ib. 
iv. 485).’ 

(2) With the exception of the Second Council 
and the canons of the Fourth, the decrec3_ of the 
seven Ecumenical Councils Avere (a) subscribed by 
the Papal legates, or (b) both so subscribed and 
subsequently approA-ed by the Pope, or (c) eventu- 
ally approved by the Pope. Tlie decisions of 
Niccea (325) Avere subscribed by the Papal legates 
(see ‘Acts of Nicma,’ in Hardouin, _i. 311-312); 
those of Ephesus (431) Avere subscribed by the 
Papal legates and referred to Avith approval in 
letters by Pope Sixtus III. (see ‘Acts of Ephesus, 
ib. i. 1527; ‘Epp. Xysti III. ad Cyrillum,’ in 

1 Julian, Bishop of Cos, and a presbiter Basil are also said to 
have been appoint^ as papal legates, but do not appear to 
have held the same position at the Council ns the tliree men* 
tinned above (see St Leo. Epp. Ixxxn., xc., xciL, xcili.). 

- The evidence afforded about this Council by Zonaras is not 
valuable ; but there is no reason for doubting bis statement 
referred to above. , ...... 

a There Is no record In this case of a formal edict alter the 
Council : but the whole course of evenU after the Council shows 
that the decrees were regarded by the SUte authorities as Ming 
in force. 
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Constant, Epp. Bom. Pontifl col. 1231-1240) ; those 
of Chalcedon (451) were subscribed by the Papal 
legates and accepted by Pope Leo i. (see ‘Acts of 
Chalcedon,’ in Hardouin, ii. 465-468 ; St. Leo, Ep. 
cxiv.) ; those of Constantinople (680-681) were 
subscribed by the Papal legates and accepted by 
Pope Leo li. (see ‘Acts of Constantinople,’ in 
Hardouin, iu. 1424, 1425, 1469-1478, 1729-1736); 
and those of Nictea (787) were subscribed by the 
Papal legates and accepted by Pope Adrian i. (see 
‘ Acts of Nicsea,’ ih. iv. 456, 819). In the case of 
the Fifth Council, held at Constantinople in 553, 
Pope Vigilius at first dissented from the action of 
the Council (Vigilius, Comtitutum of 553, ih. iii. 
10-^), and the Council struck his name from 
the diptychs (‘Acts of Constantinople,’ Coll, ini., 
ib. iii. 186, 187) ; but he afterwards changed his 
mind and declared his approval of the decisions 
(Vigilius, Ep. Dccret , ; Constitutum of 554, in 
Hardouin, iii. 213-244). 

7. The relation of the Emperor to Councils. — 
After the time of Constantine the Great, the close 
relations between Church and State led not only 
to the summoning of Councils and the ratification 
of their decrees oy the Emperors, but also to an 
influence — sometimes greater, sometimes less — in 
many other ways. But, whatever the aggressive- 
ness of certain Emperors and the sycophancy of 
prominent members of the Church at some times, 
the State recognized, and the Church maintained, 
that the work of ecclesiastical decisions and legis- 
lation belonged to the Church, not to the State. 
A few instances from Church and State may 
suffice to illustrate this fact. Both the Second 
and the Third Ecumenical Councils, in asking the 
Emperor Theodosius i. and the Emperors Theo- 
dosius and Valentinian iii. respectively to ratify 
their decisions, spoke of the decisions themselves 
as wholly their own work, independently of the 
State (see ‘ Acts of Constantinople,’ 381, and ‘ Acts 
of Ephesus,’ Act v., in Hardouin, i. 808, 1501- 
1510). The Emperor Constantine the Great, in 
giving circulation to the decrees of the First Ecu- 
menical Council, said ; ‘ "Whatever is determined 
in the holy assemblies of the bishops is to be re- 
garded as showing the will of God’ (Euseb. Vit. 
Const, iii. 20). The Emperors Theodosius ii. and 
Valentinian in. Avrote to the Third Ecumenical 
Council that they had sent Candidian to be their 
representative, ‘ to have no share in the discussions 
which may take place about doctrine ; for it is 
unlawful that one who is not on the list of the 
holy bishops should mingle in the affairs of the 
Church’ (‘Acts of Ephesus,’ p. i. cap. xx., in 
Hardouin, i. 1346). The Emperor Marcian ad- 
dressed the Fourth Ecumenical Council ; ‘ Our will 
to be present at the Council is that we may ratify 
those things which are done, not that we may 
exercise any power ’ (‘ Acts of Chalcedon,’ Act vi., 
16. ii. 465). The historian Theodoret records a 
dialogue between the Emperor Constantins li. and 
Pope Liberius, in which Liberius insisted, and 
incurred banishment for insisting, that St. Atha- 
nasius must not be condemned without a fair trial 
by ecclesiastical authorities and a sentence passed 
upon him after such a trial in accordance with the 
rules of the Church (see Theodoret, HE ii. 16). 
The same principle of the independence of the 
Church is emphatically declared in the letter 
written by Hosius, Bishop of Cordova, to the 
Emperor Constantins il., in which he said : 

• Push not yourself into the nftairs of the Church, neither dvo 
commands to us about them ; but rather do you learn them 
from us. God has committed to your hands a hin);dom. He 
has entrusted us uith the affairs of the Church. And ns he 
u’ho should steal your rule would bo rcsistiiii; God who ap- 
pointed it, so do you be afraid on your part to take upon your, 
smf the affairs of the Church and become (fuilty of a great 
offence. It is written, "Kenderunto Cx'sar the thlngB that 


are CiEsar’s, and unto God the thinra that are God’s.’ There- 
fore it is not lawful for us to bear rule upon the earth, and you. 
Sire, have not authority to burn incense. . . . This is my 
determination ; 1 unite not with the Arians, butl anathematize 
their heresy. I subscribe not against Athanasius, whom we 
and the Church of the Romans and the whole council acquitted ’ 
(St. Athan. Ilisl. Arian. ii). 

Such instances show that, while the Church 
acquiesced in the use of the most extravagant 
language to describe the Emperor, as when the 
Imperil commissioners and others called him ‘the 
divine head,’ ‘ the divine and immortal head,’ ‘our 
most divine lord,’ or when a letter from him was 
styled a ‘divine letter’ (see, e.g., ‘Acts of Ephesus,’ 
i. cap. 19, 20 ; ‘ l^p- Cath.’ cap. 17, and ‘ Acts of 
lalcedon,’ p. i. ; ‘ Epp.’ 20, 36, Actsiv., xi., xiv. p. 
iii. cap. 5. 7, in Hardouin, i. 1344, 1345, 1616, n. 
36, 52, 413, 545, 572. 664, 668), it was not allowed 
that the Emperor had any right to dictate what 
the Councils should do. 

8 . The relation of the Pope to Councils. — The 
subject of the relation of the Popes to the con- 
voking and confirming of Councils has been dealt 
with above. It is necessary to examine also the 
view of the Papal authority taken by the Councils. 
As of the Emperor, so of the Pope, language of a 
strong kind was used at and by the Councils. It 
must suffice to quote some of the most remarkable 
instances. At Ephesus (431) the Papal legate 
Philip described St. Peter as ‘ the prince and head 
of the Apostles, the pillar of the faith, and the 
foundation of the Catholic Church ’ ; declared that 
he ‘ up to this time and always lives in his suc- 
cessors and gives judgment ’ ; and in this context 
referred to Pope Celestine as the ‘ successor and 
representative^ of St. Peter (‘Acts of Ephesus,’ in 
Hardouin, i. 1477, 1478) ; and the Fathers of the 
Council, in giving sentence against Nestorins, used 
the words, ‘necessarily impelled by (diri) the 
canons and by [iK) the letter of our most holy 
Father and fellow-minister, Celestine, Bishop of 
the Koman Church’ (‘Acts of Ephesus,’ Act i., 
ib. i. 1421, 1422). At Chalcedon (451) the Papal 
legate Paschasinus called the Pope the ‘ head of 
all the Churches’ (‘Acts of Chalcedon,’ Act i., ib. 
ii. 67, 68) ; and the Fathers of the Council in their 
letter to the Emperor Marcian spoke of the Pope 
as the ‘invulnerable champion’ whom ‘God pro- 
vided,’ and in their letter to Pope Leo described 
him as the ‘ head ’ of which they were the ‘ mem- 
bers,’ and as him to whom ‘ was entrusted by the 
Saviour the guarding of the vine,’ the Church 
(‘Acts of Chalcedon,’ p. iii. cap. 1, 2, ib. ii. 643, 
644, 655, 656). At Constantinople (680-681) the 
Fathers of the Council wote to Pope Agatho : 
‘"We commit to thee, as the chief ruler of the 
universal Church standing on the firm rock of 
the faith, what is to be done,’ to give efiect to 
the decisions of the Council ; and described the 
Pope’s letter to the Emperor as ‘uttered about 
divine truth by the chief head of the Apostles’ 
(‘Acts of Constantinople,’ Act xviii., ib. iu. 1437- 
1440). Yet, notwithstanding all such statements, 
the Councils did not regard the Papal utterances 
as settling anything ; they examined and tested 
the judgment of the Popes ; they assented to these 
as conforming to orthodox standards; they did 
not shrink from declaring a Pope to be a heretic. 
At Ephesus (431) the condemnation of Nestorius 
was not passed until after the most elaborate con 
sideration of his case, though the letter of Pope 
Celestine condemning him was before them (‘ Acts 
of Ephesus,’ Act i., ib. i. 1353-1434). At Chal- 
cedon (451) there was a like examination of the 
Tome oi Pope Leo, and it was eventually approved 
ns being ‘ consonant with the confession of great 
Peter’ (‘Acts of Chalcedon,’ Act v., ib. ii. 455, 
456). _ 'The Fifth Ecumenical Council, held at Con- 
stantinople in 553, insisted on condemning Theo- 
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dore of Mopsuestia and Theodoret, in spite of the I 
resistance of Pope Vigilius (‘Acts of Constanti- 
nople,’ Coll, viii., ib. iii. 187-208). The Sixth 
Ecumenical Council, held at Constantinople in 
G80-681, anathematized Pope Honorius i. ns a 
heretic; and -with reference to the letters of 
Sergius and Honorius declared : 

‘ We find that these documents are altogether alien from the 
doctrines of the Apostles and the decisions of the holy Councils 
and all the accepted holy Fathers, and that they follow the 
false teachings of the heretics. We entirely reject them, and 
wo e-yccrato them as destructive to the soul. Moreover, we 
have determined that the names of the very men whose doc- 
trines we execrate as impious are to be cast out from the holy 
Church of God, namely Sergius. . . . And besides these, we 
have decided that Honorius, who was Pope of the elder Rome, 
is to be cast out of the holy Church of God and anathematized 
together with them. . . . To Theodore of Pliaran, the heretic, 
anathema. To Sergius, the heretic, anathema. To Cyrus, the 
heretic, anathema. To Honorius. the heretic, anathema. To 
Pyrrhus, the heretic, anathema ’ (‘ Acts of Constantinople,’ 
Acts xiii., xvi., ill Hardouin, iii. 1332, 1333, 1335). 

A comparison of the diflerent parts of the evi- 
deuce snows that, while the Pope was regarded as 
the chief bishop of Christendom, and while his 
authority and influence were great, the Councils 
held that it was for them and not for him to decide 
in patters of doctrine and discipline; and that, 
while the ordinary and normal desirable process 
was that Pope and Council should be in agreement, 
and that what the Council decided the Pope should 
accept and give effect to, a nece.ssity might arise 
of a Council taking its own line in opposition to a 
Pope, and even of condemning him as heretical. 

As regards the disciplinary power of the Pope, 
regulations of the Councils of Nicma (325) and 
Sardica (343) are of special importance. Canon 6 
of Nicma assumes the possession by the Pope of 
a certain patriarchal authority in Italy, parallel 
with that of other patriarchs elsewhere, referred 
to as an illustration in a way which may imply a 
primacy on the part of Rome : 

’The old customs in Eg^-pt and Libya and Pontapolisare toba 
preserved so that the Bishop of Alexandria shall liave authority 
over all these, since this is customary also in the case of the 
Bishop of Rome. In like manner, in Antioch and in the other 
provinces the rights are to be preserved to the Churches.* 
Canons 3, 4, and 5 of Sardica provide for appeals 
to Rome in certain cases. They enact that, if a 
bishop has been deposed by the bishops of his pro- 
vince, there may oe an appeal to the Bishojp of 
Rome, who is to decide whether the appeal is to 
be allowed or not; if it is allowed, the Pope is to 
nominate bishops from the neighbourhood of the 
province in question to act as the court for the 
second heariu" of the case ; if the appellant can 
persuade the Pope to do so, the Pope may send 
presbyters of his own to act as his legates {eXvai 
Tp i^owh}. airrou Tov ^ttickSttov . . , f;tovTdr re Tr)y 
aidevrlav tovtov trap’ off arforaXperat') in the court 
thus formed. 

9, The authority of Councils. — Tlie degree of 
authority which a Council possessed varied greatly 
with its character. A local Council in itself could 
make no claim to acceptance wider than in the 
locality to which it belonged, and its decisions 
were always open to revision by a larger and more 
representative body. Thus, a diocesan Council 
had authority for its diocese, and a provincial 
Council for its province, but in each case this 
authority was subject to appeal from the diocese to 
the province, from the province to a union of pro- 
vinces, and from any smaller Council to a Council 
of the whole Church ; and as the Council was more 
fully representative, so its authority was greater. 
But a Council, however fully representative in 
constitution, was not finally authoritative simply 
because of that constitution. The ratification of 
its decrees bv the Emperor gave civil sanction, 
and the assent to them by the Pope supplied a 
further ecclesiastical step (cf. the famous s.aying of 
St. Aufuistine, ‘lam emm de hac caiwa duo con- 


cilia missa sunt ad sedein apostolicara : inde etiam 
rcscripta venenint. Causa iinita est : utinara 
aliquando finiatur error ’ [Senn. cxxxi. 10]). But 
the Council did not become Ecimienical, in the 
sense in which that word has been here used, and 
so completely binding on the whole body of the 
Church, without the general acceptance by tlio 
Church of its doctrinal decisions, since a Council, 
hoAvever representative in constitution, might fail 
to represent the real mind of the Church, just ns a 
civil body of the most completely representative 
character, so far ns constitution is concerned, 
might fail to represent the real wishes of the 
nation which elected it. This acceptance by tlio 
whole body of the Church was given to each of 
the seven Councils which have here been called 
‘Ecumenical.’ In the case of these Councils the 
acceptance was not always easily or immediately 
received. For instance, the First Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, that of Nicffia (325), proved to be the occasion 
of controversy rather than the settlement of it, 
and did not receive unii’ersal acceptance for more 
than fifty years, imtil after the Second Ecumenical 
Council, that of Constantinople (381) ; and the 
decisions of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, that 
of Niciea (787), were for a long time without ac- 
ceptance in the West, were actually rejected by 
the Council of Frankfort (794) under a misunder- 
standing of their meaning, * and only gradually 
came to that recognition in the West which, added 
to the Eastern acceptance, constituted universal 
approbation. An instance of the way in which a 
Council not representative of the whole Church bv 
its constitution may become Ecumenical through 
universal acceptance of its doctrinal teaching is in 
the Second Ecumenical Council, that of Constanti- 
nople (381), which was summoned from the East 
only, and which no Western bishop attended. The 
authority of the Ecumenical Councils is thus that 
of the whole Church. The idea of authority, 
whether as resident in the Church or as expressed 
by Councils, was based on the belief tliat the 
Church, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, was 
giving effect to the teaching of Holy Scripture 
and tne deposit of faith committed by our Lord 
to His apostles. St. Athanasius described the 
work of the orthodox bishops at Nic.'ca (325) as 
having been ‘to collect the sense (ffidwo) of the 
Scriptures ’ (de Deer, Nic. Syn. 20). _ The work 
done at Constantinimle (381) was described by the 
bishops who met at Constantinople in the following 
year, who were almost the same os those of the 
Council of 381, in the words : 

• We, whether we have endured pereccutlons or trlhulations or 
the threats of monarebs or the cruelties of rulers or some other 
trial at the hands of the heretics, have homo these for the 
eako of the faith of the cospel which was ratified at Iflcaia in 
Blthynia, by the three hundred and eighteen holy FaHicm 
under the guidance of God. For this which we have been 
at pains to preserve ought to bo sulllcicnt for you and for us 
ana for ail who do not wrest the word of the true faith. It is 
the most ancient faith. It Is In accordance with our hapUpn. 
It teaches us to believe in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, ond consequently in one Godhead 
and Power ond Essence of the Father ond of the Son and 01 
the Holy Ghost, the dignity being equal and the majesty 
eternal ; in three wholly perfect Subsistences or three perttet 
Persons. . . . We also preserve unperverted the doctrine ot 


1 Tlio Council of Nic.-ea (787) afilrnicd the lawfulness of 
cvercnccot honour’ (TifiiTrurij irp_officv>T;<Tis) addrc'ca^ to uie 
lages of our Lord and the sail ’ ' ‘ ' 

‘real worship ot adoration’ ■' ■ ' .'’‘2! 

Niexa,’ Act vii., in Hardou 

Frankfort (70t) rejected was the olfcrlng ot adoration. 
Jlata est in medium quaestio de nova Oraecorura synodoquatn 
: adorandls Ima^nlbus Constantinopoii fobviously a 
r Niceal feccrunt. In qua ecriptum habebatur ut qui Imawni- 
13 sanctorum ita ut dcificae Trinitatl servitiuin ^t ' 
)nem non impenderent anathema iudicarentur. Qui supra 
nctlsslml patres nostri omniraodis adorationem et servltlum 
nuentes contempserunt atquc confentient^ condemMTcr- 
it ’ (canon 2 in Hardouin, iv. D0( ). This a-cri^s ^ 
juncil (7S7) exactly vi-hat that Connei! hiul rejwted— th. c-cr 
to Images of the adoration due to the Holy Trinity. 
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the Incarnation of the Lord, receiving the tradition that the 
dispensation of the flesh is not without soul or without reason 
or imperfect, and being fully convinced that the Word of God 
was perfect before the ages and became perfect man in the 
last days tor our salvation ’ (see Theodoret, BE v. 9). 

At Ephesus (431) the bishops gave as their reason 
for the approval of the letters of St. Cyril that 
they ‘were in no respect discordant with the 
Scriptures inspired by (aod or with the faith which 
has been handed down, which was set forth in the 
great Council by the holy Fathers who assembled 
at Nictea,’ and, as their reason for the condemna- 
tion of Nestorius, that his teaching was ‘wholly 
alien from the faith of the Apostles and the 
gospel’ (‘Acts of Ephesus,’ Act v., in Hardouin, 
i. 1505). At Chalcedon (451) the letter of St. Cyril 
of Alexandria to John of Antioch was read, con- 
taining the folloiving passage : 

‘ Concerning the Virgin Mother of God how wc both think 
and say, and concerning the manner of the Incarnation of the 
Onij’-Begottcn Son of God, we will speak briefly, necessarily, 
not by way of addition, but as a full completion, as we have 
received from the beginning from the divine Scriptures and 
from the tradition of the holy Fathers.’ 

The Tome of St. Leo, which also was read to the 
Council, appealed chiefly to the evidence of Holy 
Scripture, but likewise to the creed confessed by 
the whole body of Christians. After the Tome had 
been read, the bishops exclaimed : 

‘ This is the faith of the Fathers. This is the faith of the 
Apostles. Thus do we all believe. Thus do the orthodox 
believe. Anathema to him who does not so beiieve. Peter 
has spoken thus through Leo. Thus did the Apostles teach. 
Piously and truly has Leo taught. Thus taught Cyril. Eternal 
be the memory of Cyril. Leo and Cyril taught alike. Thus 
taught Leo and Cyril. Anathema to him who does not so 
believe. This is the true faith. Thus are we, the orthodox, 
minded. This is the faith of the Fathers ' (‘ Acts of Chalcedon,’ 
Act i., ii., in Hardouin, ii. 121, 305). 

At Constantinople (553) the bishops declared : 

‘ Being gathered together, before all things we have briefly 
confessed that we hold that faith which our Lord Jesus Christ, 
true God, delivered to His holy Apostles, and through them to 
the holy Churches, and which the holy Fathers and doctors 
who succeeded them delivered to the peoples committed to 
their care ’ ; and described themselves, in their condemnation of 
heresi', ns lighting ‘the light of knowledge from the divine 
Scriptures and the teaching of the Apostles ' (‘ Acts of Con- 
stantinople,’ 663, Coll, viii., in Hardouin, iii. 180, 194). 

The bishops at Constantinople (680-681) stated : 

‘ We have examined the synodical letter of Sophronius of 
holy memory, once patriarch of the holy city of Christ our God, 
Jerusalem ; and, as we have found it to be in harmony with 
the true faith and in accordance with the teachings of the 
Apostles and the holy approved Fathers, we have judged it to 
be orthodox and have received it as profltable to the Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church ' ; described themselves as 
‘ following the five holy Ecumenical Councils and the holy and 
approved Fathers,' and as defining the faith ‘according as the 
prophets from the beginning have taught, and Jesus Christ 
Himself has instructed us, and the symbol of the holy Fathers 
has delivered to us ' ; and in their letter to Pope Agatho i. said 
of their work ; ‘ On us shone the grace of the all-holy Spirit, 
bestowing His power through your continual prayer, so that 
we might root out every tare and every tree that bringeth not 
forth good fruit, and commanding that they should be con- 
sumed with fire. And, agreeing in heart and tongue and hand, 
we have put forth, by the assistance of the life-giving Spirit, a 
definition most free from error and most certain, not removing 
the ancient landmarks, as it is said, which God forbid, but 
abiding by the testimonies of the holy and approved Fathers’ 
(‘Acts of Constantinople,’ GS0-6S1, Aotexiii., xviii., in Hardouin, 
iii. 1333, 1400, 1440). 

At Nicosa (787) the bishops defined their work ; 

‘Thus the teaohing of our holy Fathers is strengthened, 
that is, the tradition of the Catholic Church, which has received 
the Gospel from one end to the other. Thus we follow Paul, 

who spoke in ~ ‘ ' of the divine Apostles 

and the holy ' ' ■ ■ ' iditions which we have 

received ’ ; ana wrote to me impress irene and to the Emperor 
Constantins vl. ; ‘ Following the traditions of the Apostles and 
the Fathers, we are bold to speak, being of one mind in the 
concord given by the all-holy Spirit ; and being all brought 
together in one, having the tradition of the Catholic Church in 
harmony with us, we are in accord with the agreeing voices set 
forth by the six Ecumenical Councils’ (‘Acts of Nicaia,’ Act 
vli., in ilardouin, iv. 456, 473). 

For their great doctrinal decisions the Ecumenical 
Councils thus possess the authority of the universal 
Church, and base tiieir work on that tradition of 
the faith which goes back to and rests on the 
authority of our Lord Himself. A more difficult 


question arises as to the degree of their authority 
in certain other matters. Some disciplinary enact- 
ments obviously dealt with local and temporary 
circumstances, and therefore have only local and 
temporary force, as, e.g., regulations about letters 
of commendation maJe at Chalcedon (451) in 
canon 11 ; but in other matters of discipline it is 
less easy to decide how far a principle is involved 
which may tend towards some degree of permanent 
authority. 

An instance may show the complexity of the problem thus 
raised. The First Ecumenical Council, acting in accordance 
with the condemnation of ‘ usurj’ ’ in canon 20 of the Councii 
of Elvira (305), the e.xcommunication of ‘ministers who iend 
money for interest’ in canon 12 of the Council of Arles (314), 
and the regulation in the fortj-.fourth Apostolical Canon, that 
* a bishop, priest, or deacon, who seeks interest from those who 
owe him money must either cease from the practice or be 
deposed,' enacted that : ‘ Since many who are in the list of the 
clergy, moved by covetousness and the spirit of gain, have 
forgotten the divine word which says, “ He hath not given his 
money upon interest,” and lend and require one per cent per 
month, the holy and great Council declares that, if any one 
after this decree be found to be receiving interest ... he shall 
be deposed from the clerical office and his name shall be struck 
off the list’ (canon 17) ; and this canon passed into the ordinary 
law of both East and West, and became part of tbe Corpus 
iuris canoniei (Decretum, I. xlvii. 2, ii. xiv. 4 (8)). This canon 
differs markedly, on the one hand, from doctrinal decisions 
concerning central truth ; and, on the other hand, from regu- 
lations of merely local and temporary import. 

10 . The work of the Seven Ecumenical Coun- 
cils. — It has already been indicated that the 
Ecumenical Councils dealt with matters of very 
varying character and importance, some doctrinal, 
others disciplinary, 

(1) Their great work was in regard to the 
theology of the Incarnation. — (a) By the accept- 
ance of the Nicene Creed, and in particular of the 
phrase in it ‘ of the same essence as the Father ’ 
{oyooijaiot rip Jlarpl), the FlEST COUNCIL OF NiCjEA 
(325) affirmed the real Deity of Christ (see CON- 
FESSIONS, in vol. iii. p. 836, and Creeds [Ecu- 
menical]). (6) The First Council OF Constanti- 
nople (381) ratified the work of the Council of 
Nicfca (325) in regard to the Deity of Christ ; and 
in particular, by its condemnation of Apollinar- 
isra — the heresy which maintained that our Lord 
did not possess a higher human soul or spirit — 
protected the completeness of Christ’s manhood; 
see canon 1 : 

‘The confession of faith of the three hundred and eighteen 
Fathers who were assembled at Nicsea in Bithj-nia shall not be 
abolished, but shall remain ; and every heresy shall be anathe- 
matized, especially that of the Eunomians or Anomaeans, the 
Arlans or Eudoxians, the semi-Arians or Pneumatomacliians, 
the Sabellians, Marcellians, Photinians, and Apollinarians.’ 

It has been thought by some that this Council 
affirmed the longer form of the Nicene Creed, 
sometimes called the Constantinopolitan Creed 
(see Confessions, and Creeds, ut supra), (c) 
The First Council of Ephesus (431), by its 
approval of the letters of St. Cyril of Alexandria 
ana its condemnation of Nestorius, affirmed the 
one Person of Christ, so that it is accurate to call 
the Blessed Virgin Mary ‘the Mother of God’ 
(0cot6xos), and to say that ‘ God was bom and died.’ 
(ri) The Council of Chalcedon (451) ratified the 
work of the three earlier Councils by its affirmation 
of the Deity, complete manhood, and one Person 
of Christ, and by its acceptance of the original 
Nicene Creed and the Constantinopolitan Creed 
(see Confessions, and Creeds) ; and declared also 
the distinctness and permanent reality of Christ’s 
two natures of Deity and manhood by accepting 
the Tome of St. Leo and by acknowledging 
‘two natures, without confusion, without change, without 
rending, without separation, while the distinction of the 
natures is in no way destroyed because of the union, but rather 
the peculiarity of each nature is preserved and concurs into 
one Person and one Hj-postasis’ (Act v., in Hardouin, ii. 
453-456). 

(e) The SECOND Council of Constantinople 
(553), by its condemnation of the ‘ Three Chapters ’ 
— that is (1) the person and writings of Theodore 
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of ifopsuestia, (2) the -writings of Theodoret in 
defence of Nestorins and against St. Cyril of 
Ale.vandria and the Council of Ephesus (431), and 
(3) the letter of Ibas to hlaris — rejected ane-w the 
Nestorian heresy and affirmed the doctrine of the 
one Person of Christ. The words of the sentence 
of the Council are ; 


'We receive the four holy Councils, that is, of Nicaia, of 
Constantinople, the First of Ephesus, and of Chalccdon ; and 
we have affirmed and do affirm those truths which they deQned 
in defence of the one and the same faith. We declare those 
who do not receive these Councils to be apart from the Catholic 
Church. We condemn and anathematize, together with all 
other heretics who have been condemned and anathematized 
by the aforesaid four holy Councils and by the Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church, Theodore who was Bishop of Sfopsuestia 
and his wicked writings, and the wicked writings of Theodoret 
against the right faith and against the twelve chapters of the 
holy CjTil and against the First Council of Ephesus, and his 
writings in defence of Theodore and JS’estorius. Moreover, we 
anathematize also the wicked letter which Ibas is said to have 
written to Maris the Persian, which denies that God the Word 
was incarnate of the holy Mother of God and ever nrgin Maiy, 
and so was made man ' (‘ Acts of Constantinople,’ 653, Coll, viii., 
in Hardouin, iii. 193, 194 ; cf. Evagrius, HU iv. 3S). 

(/) The Thhid Council of Const^vntinople 
(680-681) condemned the Monothelite here^, ac- 
cording to which there is only one will in Christ, 
and affirmed the reality of His human will as well 
as of His Di-yine will. After declaring their ad- 
herence to the Councils of Nicma (325), Constanti- 
nople (381), Ephesus (431), Chalcedon (451), and 
Constantinople (553), and after reciting the original 
Nicene Creed and the enlarged Nicene or Constan- 
tinopolitan Creed (see Confessions, and Creeds, 
ut supra), the bishops said : 

‘Tliis holy and orthodo.v creed of the Divine grace was to 
Itself enough for the complete knowledge and confirmation of 
the orthodox faith ; hut since the author of evil has never 
ceased to find a serpent to help him, and thereby to diffuse his 
deadly poison among the human race, and so to find fit 
instruments to accomplish his will— we moan Theodoret, who 
was Bishop of Pharan ; Sergius, FjTrhus, Paul, Peter, who 
were bishops of this royal city ; also Honorius, who was Pope 
of old Romo : and Cyrus, who held the hishoprio of Alexandria ; 
also Macarius, who was recently in charge of Antioch, and his 
disciple, Stephen— he did not fail to bring through them 
scandalous errors on the whole Clmrcli by disseminating to new 
fashion among the orthodox people the heresy of the one will 
and one operation in the two natures of the one Christ our 
true God, one Person of the Holy Trinitj’, . . . the heresy 
which serves to take away the fullness of the Incarnation of 
the one Lord Jesus Christ our God by me-ans of a crafty notion, 
and which impiously brings in the idea of His rationally 
quickened flesh ns being without will and operation. ... In 
like manner, following the teaching of the holy Fathers, we 
proclaim two natural wills (erA^irfiv ijiot tfcX^/iora) in Him, and 
two natural operations, without division, witliout change, with- 
out severance, without contusion, and two natural wills not 
opposed to one another— God forbid — as the wicked heretics 
said, but his human will following, and not resisting or op- 
posing, but rather subject to His divine and almighty will' 
{' Acts of Constantinople,’ 6S0-6S1, Act iviii., to Hardouin, iii. 
1396-1400). 

( 7 ) The Second Council of Nicjea (787) dealt 
■with the contentions of the Iconoclasts that Christ 
might not be represented in a material form 
because of the infanity of the Godhead, or, as the 
more moderate members of the party taught, that 
the representations of Him might not be venerated. 
In view of these contentions, the Council affirmed 


the teaching of the six earlier Ecumenical Councils, 
and proceeded to declare that the material re- 
presentations of our Lord were the visible signs 
of the reality of the Incarnation, and that the 
veneration of these and of the images of the 
{;aints — which was to be distinguished from the 
adoration due to God alone— lifted the thoughts of 
the worshippers to the realities which these visible 
things represented : 

•IVc, holding fast in everything the decrees and acts of our 
divinely guided Fathers, proclaim them with one mouth and 
one heart, adding nothing to, taking nothing away fnmi, the 
things vvhich tbev delivered to us, but in these we are strong. 
In these we arc cstablitoed ; we so confess, we so tc.ach, as the 
six holy Ecumenical Councils have defiiicd and determined. 
And we’ believe in one God, the Father Aiiiiighty, Maker of all 
things visible and invisible ; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, IIis 
onlv-becottcn Son a-d Word, through whom all things were 
made ; and in the 'aoly Ghost, the Lord and Life-Giver, con- 


substantial and co-ctenial with the Father and His co^itcmal 
Son— the Trinity uncreated, undivided, incomprehensible un 
circumscribed, which wholly and alone is to he adotcvl and 
venerated and worshipped, one Godhead, one Lordship, one 
Dominion, one Kingdom and Power, vvhich without division ii 
apportioned to the Persons, and without contusion is joined to 
the Essence. And we confess that One of the same holv and 
co-cssential Trinity, our Lord Jesus Christ, the true God, in the 
last days for our salvation hecame flesh and w.as made Man, and 
by the saving dispensation of His passion and resurrection and 
ascension into heaven did save our race and set us free from 
idolato'- • . . The Lord of glory Himself, God who became 
Man, saved us and set us free from idolatry. To Him, there- 
fore, be glory ; to Him be grace ; to Him bo thanksgiving ; to 
Him be praise ; to Him be majesty. His is redemption ami salv a- 
tion. He alone is able to save to the uttermost. This is the 
work of no other men, who came from the dust. He Himself, 

through the dispensation of His ’ ' ’ — ■' us, 

on whom the ends of the world f • . ■ ' ■ ' by 

the prophets. . . . And we gree ' '■ .. , lot 

the apostles, and of the prophets, by which we have been 
taught to honour and magnify, first her who is actually and 
really the Mother of God, who is above all the heavenly powers, 
and then the holy powers of the angels, the blessed .and Illus- 
trious apostles, the glorious prophets, the victorious martvrs 
who fought for Christ, the holy and God-fearing doctors, and 
all the saints ; and to seek for their intercessions, which are 
able to make us at home with God, the King of all, if we keep 
His commandments, and strive to live virtuously. We greet, 
moreover, the figure of the honourable and life-giving cross, 
and the holy relics of the saints; and we receive and greet 
and embrace the holy and venerable images, according to the 
primitive tradition of the Holy Catholic Church of God, that is, 
our Holy Fathers, who both received them and determined that 
thD 3 ’ should be in all the hofi- churches of God, and in every 
place of His dominion. These honourable images, as has been 
said before, we honour and greet and honourably venerate, 
namely, the image of the Incarnation of our great God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ ; and of our unstained Lady, the all-hoI,v 
Mother of God, of whom He was pleased to become flesh, tliat 
He might save us and set us free from all wicked idolatr.v ; 
and of the holy and bodiless angels, who appeared in the form 
of men to the righteous; and the figures and images of the 
divine and far-famed apostles, the God-speaking nrophets, the 
triumphant mart^Ts, and the saints ; so that, through their 
representations, we may be led to the recollection and memory 
of them who are represented, and may attain to some share in 
their holiness. ... In proportion as the saints are beheld by 
their images, those who behold them are uplifted in memotj' 
and affection of those who are represented, so as to assign to 
these greeting and honourable veneration, not the real adora- 
tion which, according to our faith, is due to the nature of God 
only ; but that to these, ns to the figure of the honourable and 
life-giving cross, and to the holj’ Gospels, and to the other 
sacred objects, there should be brought incense and lights to 
do them honour, ns has been the pious custom of men of old ’ 
(‘Acts of Nicxea,’ 787, Acts iv., vii., In Hardouin, iv. 264, 
205, 450). 

(2) Of the -work done by the Ecumenical Councila 
in addition t« the protection and development of 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, only a few re- 
presentative instances can he given. The decision 
in regard to the schism caused hy Meletius, Bishoji 
of Lycopolis, intruding into other dioceses and 
ordaining in them ; the decision about the dispute 
as to the riglit day for keeping Easter ; the regula- 
tion that all were to pray standing on Sundays, at 
Nictea (325) ; the assigning of the first pl.ice after 
the Bishop of Rome to the Bishop of Constanti- 
nople, at Constantinople (331) ; the prohibition of 
simony and the regulations about deaconesses, at 
Chalcedon (451) — sliow the -wide scope of the dis- 
ciplinary enactments of these councils. 

II. Other important Councils. — Illustrations of 
Councils other than tlie Seven Ecumenical Coun- 
cils may be placed in three groups. 

(1) 2ne Councils held at Constantinople in SG9 
and S79.— That in 869 was regarded in the West, 
and is still regarded by the Church of Rome, as 
the Eighth Ecumenical Council. _ Its chief work 
was the condemnation of Pliotin.s, one of the 
claimants to the See of Constantinople, -wdio m 
866 had issued an encyclical letter in wiiich he 
attacked the Westerns for (a) keeping Saturday as 
a fast ; (6) eating milk and cheese during part of 
Lent ; (c) not allowing married men to be priests ; 
(d) restricting confirmation to hisliops ; (c) teach- 
ing the double procession of the Holy Gliost [Ep^ 
i. 13, in Migne, PC cii. 721-742); and who in 80; 
had presided at a Council at Constantinople which 
had anathematized the Pope (‘Acts of Constan- 
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tinople,’ 869, in Hardouin, v. 749-1196). The 
Council held in 879 is regarded in the East as the 
Eighth Ecumenical Council. It reversed the pro- 
ceedings of the Council of 869 and acknowledged 
Photius. Legates of the Pope were present at it, 
and assented to its work ; hut it was eventually 
repudiated by the Pope. The absence of Eastern 
acceptance of the Council of 869 and of Western 
acceptance of the Council of 879 makes both these 
Councils to be without that universal acceptance 
which is a condition of ecumenicity. 

(2) Between the Council of Nicma (325) and the 
Council of Constantinople (381) a series of Cowmils 
concerning the Arian controversy were held. The 
most important of them were those at Antioch in 
341, with supplementary assemblies later in the 
same year and in 344, which drew up five Creeds 
which in themselves were orthodox, but which 
played into the hands of the semi-Ardans by the 
use of ambiguous expressions about the Deity of 
Christ; at Sardica in 343, which defended St. 
Athanasius ; and the simultaneous Council at 
Philippopolis, which condemned him and accepted 
the fourtli of the Antiochene Creeds ; at Sirmium 
in 351, 357, and 358, which were favourable to the 
semi- Arlans, and the third of which drew up a 
Creed of the same character as the Antiochene 
Creeds; at Ariminum in 359, which accepted a 
semi- Allan Creed ; at Seleuoia in 359, which 
accepted the same Creed as that adopted at 
Ariminum; and at Alexandria in 362, which, on 
the temporary return of St. Athanasius to his See, 
dealt with the various practical difficulties which 
had arisen through the dominance of the Arians 
during the reign of Constantins ir. 

(3) Farticttlar Councils of special importance . — 
(a) The Councils of Laodicea, held betiveen 341 and 
381, of Carthage in 397 and 419, and the Quini- 
sext, or Trullan, CounoU of Constantinople (692) 
made regulations in regard to the books which 
might be read in church. — (6) A series of Councils 
held in the 6th cent, in Africa and Palestine and 
Italy were concerned with the Pelagian heresy. 
With these must be placed the highly important 
Second Council of Orange (529), which condemned 
Semi-Pelagianism, and definitely asserted the 
need of Divine grace both to lead man to choose 
good and to enable him to give effect to his choice ; 
but took pains to avoid exaggerations in the 
opposite direction, by adding to the canons the 
following statement : 

‘When grace has been received through baptism, all the 
baptized, by the help and co-operation of Christ, are able and 
ought to fulfil those things which pertain to the salvation of 
the soul, if they are willing to labourl faithfuliy. That any are 

E redestined to evil by the power of God, we not only do not 
elieve, but also, if there are any who wish to believe so great 
an evil, we say anathema to them with all abhorrence. This 
also we healthfully confess and believe, that in every good work 
it is not we who begin and afterwards are aided by the mercy 
of God, but God Himself in the first instance inspires into us, 
without any good deserts of our own preceding, belief in Him 
and love lor Him, so that we both faithfully seeTc for the sacra- 
ment of Baptism, and alter Baptism are able with His help to 
fulfil those things which are pleasing' to him ' Acts of Orange,' 
B29, in Hardouin, ii. 1101, 1102). 

These decisions at Orange were accepted as ex- 
pressing the general mind of the Church (see 
Pelagianism, SEnn-PELAGiANiSM).— ( c) A Coun- 
cil was held at Constantinople in 643, to which 
the Fifteen Anathematisms on Origen, which are 
sometimes ascribed to the Fifth Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, probably belong. They include the anathema, 
‘If any one maintains the legendary pre-existence 
of souls and the monstrous idea of restitution which 
follows from it, let him be anathema’ (see Har- 
douin, iii. 284). — (tQ The Third Council of Toledo 
(589) was the occasion of the Spanish Church and 
nation repudiating their traditional Arianism, and 
accepting the Catholic faith as expressed by the 
orthodox Councils. It is of importance, in regard 
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to the history of the Creeds and to controversies 
between the East and the West, that the clause in 
the enlarged form of the Nicene Creed was recited 
at this Council as ‘ ex Patre et Filio prooedentem ’ 
(see Hardouin, iii. 472). — (e) The Quinisext, or 
Trullan, CouncU of Constantinople (692) re- 
affirmed the doctrinal declarations of the six 
Ecumenical Councils which had by that time 
been held, and added to them a series of dis- 
ciplinary canons which became a recognized part 
of the Eastern canon law. — (/) The Council of 
Frankfort (794), expressing the general mind of 
the Church, condemned the heresy of Adoptianism, 
declaring that it ‘ ought to be utterly rooted out of 
the Church ’ (canon 1 ; see Hardouin, iv. 904, and 
cf. art. Adoptianism). Under a misapprehension, 
it rejected the decisions of the Second Council 
of Nicsea about images (see above, p. 190'’ n.). 
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Darwell Stone. 

COUNCILS (Christian: Medimval, 870^1400). 
—The Councils of this protracted period were not 
important from a doctrinal standpoint, as compared 
with the Ecumenical Councils from 325 to 869, or as 
compared with the later Councils of Trent and the 
Vatican. The dogma of Transubstantiation is the 
only dogma which was defined (at the Fourth 
Lateran, 1215) that had not been defined by one 
of the first eight Ecumenical Councils. These 
Synods are, however, of unusual value for the 
light they throw upon the clerical manners of the 
period, and the advocacy they gave to some of 
the greater social and ecclesiastical movements of 
the Middle Ages. They legislated upon the relation 
of the Church to the Empire, upon the prerogatives 
and election of the Popes, upon Church reforms 
especially against simony and priestly concubinage^ 
upon here.sy and its punishment, upon the details 
of the conduct of worship, priestly dress and 
manners, upon the crusades, upon the evils of feud 
(through the truce of God), and upon the tourna- 
ments. As regards locality. Home was all through 
the period the chief centre of Church assemblies. 
Down to 1200, few Synods, of which any account is 
preserved, were held outside Germany, France, 
Italy, and England. The important Synod of 
Szoboles (1092) in Hungarian territory was one of 
the exceptions. After 1150 the Spanish Synods 
came into prominence on account of the regula- 
tions touching heresy and its extirpation. A not- 
able feature is that not only the Synods in Home, 
but many outside of it, were presided over by 
Popes in person or through their legates. Sucli 
were the Synods in France, Germany, and Italy, 
attended by Leo ix.. Urban li.. Innocent ii., Alex- 
ander HI., Lucius in. The presence of the supreme 
head of Christendom gave to the acts of such 
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SjTiods a semi-Ecumenical importance. The period 
witnessed seven Ecumenical Councils, the nrst in 
the West, and all called and presided over by 
Popes. The decrees of some of them are of less 
importance than the le^lation of some of the 
local Synods, such as the Reform Synods held 
in Rome in 1049, 1059, etc., the Synod of Cler- 
mont (1095), which set the first crusade in motion, 
the SjTiod of Verona (1184), which took up heresy, 
and the Simod of Tours (1229), which, in addition 
to otlier important regulations aimed agjiinst 
heretics, forbade laymen to possess copies of the 
Scriptures. We shall treat the subject under five 
heads. 

I. 870-900, — The Synods of this dark age, so far 
as they are kno^vn to us, were only of temporary 
and local importance. The subjects discussed 
were crimes against the clergy and their punish- 
ment, the payment of tithes, the rights of patrons 
over church livings, marriage and divorce. No 
new measures of Church reform or ecclesiastical 
polity were taken up. No new statements of 
doctrine were made. No Synod of importance 
was held at Rome. The Synod of Tribur, near 
Mainz (895), was one of the best of them (see 
Hefele, iv. 552 ff.). It was attended by the three 
great German archbishops, Hermann of Cologne, 
Haito of Mainz, and Rothod of Trfeves, by 19 
bishops, and many abbots. Twelve of its 58 canons 
concern marriage, which is declared valid only 
when the parties are equals. A man having a 
concubine was expressly permitted, in addition, to 
take a wife. A man committing adultery with 
another man’s wife was forbidden to marry her, 
even if the husband died. The old Roman law 
evident^ still had its influence, but the movement 
of the Church was in the right direction, and at 
the Roman Synod (1059) xmder Nicolas u. a lay- 
man was forbidden, under pain of excommunication, 
to have a wife and a concubine at the same time. 

II. 900-1050. — The 10th cent, witnessed even 
fewer Synods than the 9th (Hefele, iv. 671), and 
this, according to the canonist Hergenrdther, was 
a sign of the decay of Catholic discipline (Kathol. 
Kirchenrecht, 342). The Ottos and Henry III. 
had a taste for calling S^ods, regarding them- 
selves as the successors of Constantine, Theodosius, 
Mercian, and other Roman Emperors. After the 
year 1000 there is a very noticeable increase in 
the number of Synods. Here, again, no theological 
dogma is stated which had not already been 
defined. The prerogative of the Papal Chair, 
M’hich was to form such a conspicuous subject of 
Conciliar discussion after 1050, was not touched 
upon, except incidentally at the Sjmod of St. 
Bfiie, near Rheims (991), where Herbert, after- 
wards Sylvester II., took a prominent part, and 
Archbishop Arnulf was deposed. Sylvester, on be- 
coming Pope, restored him (Hefele, iv. 637 ff., 654; 
Loofs, Dogmcngesch.*, Halle, 1906, p. 249). _ A 
Synod of Rome under Sylvester (998), in the spirit 
of Nicolas I., imposed a penance of eight years upon 
Robert, king of France, for his marriage with his 
blood-relation, Bertha ; and the Archbishop of 
Tours and other prelates, who had assented to 
the incestuous relationship, were suspended.^ Of 
the Synods which took up the cases of individual 
Popes, the Synod of Rome (963) deposed John xir. 
and elected Leo nil. ; the Roman Synod of 964 
reinstated John xn. ; and another Roman Synod 
(904) restored Leo mi. Otto the Great called the 
last of these Synods. The most famous of them, 
the Synod of Sutri, has a permanent interest, as 
bearing upon the relation between a Council and 
the Papacy. It was controlled by Henry in., and 
disposed of three Pones and elected a fonrtb. 
Benedict IX. resigned, Sylvester iii._ was im- 
prisoned, and Grege»-«r vi. deposed himself. Ins 


resipation being accepted by the assembled 
Fathers. Descending from the throne, he implored 
forriveness for having usurped the supreme se.nt 
of Christendom by simoniacal purchase. Clo- 
ment ii, was then seated. 

The Synodical legislation of 1000-1050 shows a 
great revival of interest in ecclesiastical discipline 
and order, and is characterized by three notable 
features— a strong movement towards the moral 
reform of the clergy, the check put upon feuds and 
bloodshed, and the repression of heresy. The 
Synods of Pavda (1018), presided oi-er by Bene- 
dict viii., of Goslar (1019), Seligenstadt (1022), 
and Bourges (1031), busied themsdves irith ques- 
tions of reform, especially -with the incontinence 
of the_ clergy. The deposition of all clerics who 
had wives or concubines was decreed, from sub- 
deacon to bishop. The Synod of Seligenstadt re- 
cognized the ciying evil of excessive masses, when 
it limited a priest to three a day. The legislation 
against the deep-rooted evil of uninterrmited fond 
and blood-revenge begins with the Synod of 
Poitiers (1000). _ The_ Synod of Limoges (1031) 
threatened the interdict as punishment for such 
feud. The legislation which started in Franco 
was perfected there. The agreement of peace 
(pax Dei), dating from 1034, which required a 
cessation of warfare all the days of the week, was 
found impracticable, and (about 1040) Synods in 
Southern France established the treuga Dei, tlie 
peace or truce of God, whereby cessation from 
bloodshed was ordered from Wednesday evening to 
Monday at sunrise, thus including the sacred days 
of the Ascension, Passion, BurinJ, and Resurrec- 
tion. Later Synods, ns the Synod of Narhonno 
(1054) and the great Synod of Clermont (1095), 
under the presidency of Urban 11,, extended the 
limits of the truce to the Lenten period and other 
holy seasons of the Church year. This humane 
legislation was confirmed by tne first three Ecum- 
enical Councils of the West (1123, 1139, 1179); 
and, in putting a checlc upon the barbarism of 
medimvai society, it stood probably for a more 
remarkable measure than the principle of arbitra- 
tion in international disputes which is now gaining 
recognition. Tlie Synodal action on heresy opens 
■until the Synod of Orleans (1022). There had been 
no call for repressive measures for hundreds of 
years, as heresy was practically unknown in 
Western Europe. It appeared again in Southern 
France and Northern Italy; and at Orleans, in the 
presence of Robert, king of France, and his consort, 
13 persons were bnmed for erroneous teachings 
and practices. This legislation was taken up by 
the Synod of Arras, Southern France (1025), wliicli 
condemned heretics who had emigrated from iLaly 
and roiected baptism and ttie Lord’s Supper, 
despisea marriage, and ‘annulled’ the Churcli. 
Again, at the Synod of Rheims (1049), heretic? 
were condemned. This legislation was renewed 
at a later time and elaborated by many Synod?, 
culminating in the measure of the Inquisition laid 
down by Innocent III. at the Fourth Lateran, the 
rules or the Synod of Tours, and the decrees of 
Innocent’s successors. 

III. 1050-1122. — In this, the Hildchrandjan 
period. Synods are numerous. They are a .sign 
of a new age in Church history, and an indication 
of the administration of vigorous personalities. 
Their decisions had mnch influence on the per- 
manent policy and practice of the Latin_ Church. 
Hildebrand (Gregory* VII.), the most imw-mg 
figure of the period, lent the grant weight of hi? 
presence at tliese Synods and his confirmation 
to their enactments. Other powerful Popes who 
did the same were Leo ix., Nicolas II., end 
Urban n. The chief subjects legislated^ upon 
were the Papal prerogative as involved in tlic 
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ceremony of investiture, clerical concuHnage, eccle- 
siastical simony, the mode of electing the Pope, 
and the crusades. The so-called Reform Synods, 
assemhling in Rome, which took up the first 
three questions, form an epoch in the history of 
the Western Church, and hear the same relation 
to the earlier p^eriods of the Middle Ages that the 
reformatory Councils of Pisa, Constance, and 
Basel hear to their last period. The Lord’s Supper 
was the only g^uestion of a doctrinal nature to 
be discussed, being taken up in connexion ■with the 
dynamic theory advocated by Berengar of Tours 
(d. 1088). The doctrine of the transmutation of 
the elements was assumed, the word ' transuhstan- 
tiation’ not being used. Through the influence 
of Lanfranc, Berengar’s ■views were condemned in 
Rome (1050). He failed to Mpear at the Synod of 
Vercelli (1050), over which Leo ix. presided. His 
case was subsequently taken up at several Synods, 
notably at the Roman Synods (1059 and 1079). 
At both of these Synods he retracted his idew, 
but afterwards recalled his denials, declaring that 
they had been made through fear. The 113 
bishops present at the Synod of 1059 he called 
‘wUd beasts.’ The protection of Gregory Vli. 
saved him. The famous law regulating Papal 
election and confining it to the cardinals was 
passed at the Roman Synod of 1059, under the 
presidency of Nicolas II. The laAv was elaborated 
by Alexander ill. at the Ecumenical Council of 
1179, and again at the second Ecumenical Council 
at Lyons (1274). 

The Reform Synods began at the opening of the 
period in 1049. At the Roman Synod of 1047, 
Clement n. had already declared against simony, 
and punished some bishops who practised it. The 
Roman Synod of 1049, under Leo rx., declared war 
in earnest against the two evils of simony and 
clerical marriage, renewed the old laws on the 
subject, and forbade to clerics, from the sub-deacon 
up to the higher orders, the exercise of relirious 
functions so long as they were married or kept 
concubines. This legislation was repeated the 
same year by Synods at Rhelms and Mainz, both 
presided over Leo. Vigorous laws were also 
passed by the Roman Synods of 1059 and 1061, 
under Nicolas ii., and by the Synod of Melfi, near 
Monte Cassino (1059), presided over by the same 
Pontiff. The energy with which the canon of 
celibacy was pushed is shomi by Nicolas’ despatch 
of legates to propagate the Papal ■views, and the 
action of the Synods of Vienne and Tours (1060) 
along the same line. Gregory ■vii. won for himself 
a foremost place among Papal reformers by the 
boldness with which he advocated moral reforms, 
and the suffering he was ready to undergo in their 
interest. Simony, clerical concubinage, and lay 
investiture were the three evils against which he 
waged vigorous war. At the Lenten Synod in 
Rome (1074), the first of his pontificate, he ordered 
all holding ecclesiastical offices by purchase to 
relinquish them, and all guilfy of the crimen 
fornicationis, that is, having a wueor a concubine, 
to desist from saying mass. To the resistance 
offered by localities and bishops to the latter decree 
■ was added the unfavourable action of the local 
Synods of jParis and Erfurt (1074). But such 
Synodal action was as a passing cloud. Other 
Synods came to Gregory’s aid, and those held 
at Rome year by year renewed the war ; and the 
legislation condemning the marriage of the clergy 
was repeated again and again, even in far-off 
England, as at the Synods of Winchester under 
Lanfranc (1076), at London under Anselm (1102, 
1108), and at Westminster (1138), etc. These Synods 
extended the war to the sons of priests, who were 
excluded from succeeding to the benefices held by 
their fathers. The Roman Synod of 1083, the last 


under Gregory, placed in one and the same 
category the sons of priests, the sons ■ of adul- 
terers, and all other bastards, and pronounced 
them ineli^ble for ordination. The difficulty met 
with in putting a stop to the marriage of clerics is 
sho^uTi by the action of the Hungarian Synod of 
Szoboles (1092), which, for the sake of peace, 
granted priests already married the indulgence to 
keep their wives (see Hefele, v. 204 ff.). 

A positive prohibition of lay investiture was laid 
doivn by Gregory in the Lenten Synod at Rome 
(1075). Henceforward the custom was illegal where- 
by the Emperor and princes had inducted bishops 
and abbots into their office by the gift of ring and 
staff. This right Gregory now reseri’ed for the 
^iritual authorities, to whom it properly belonged. 
The principle was asserted at one Council after 
another, and thus the moral weight of Conciliar 
action was added to the heroic boldness of Gregory 
in his personal struggle with Henry rv., until the 
matter was finally settled by the Concordat of 
Worms (1122). 

Synods undertook an easy task when they 
began to urge Western Christendom to endeavour 
to rescue Jerusalem and the other sacred sites 


from the grasp of the infidel. The spirit of 
chivalry, as well as the impulse of piety, was 
touched when the appeal was made to assert by 
arms the right of the Church to the localities 
where the Redeemer was born, had died, and lay 
in the grave for three days. The subject was 
first brought to the attention of a Council at 
the Synod of Piacenza (1095), when an embassy 
appeared from the Emperor Alexius calling for 
aid against the encroachments of the Turk upon 
the Eastern Empire. At the Council of Clermont 
(1095), presided over by Urban II., the first crusade 
was determined upon. Urban’s address, picturing 
the distress of Jerusalem, fired the heart of the 
large assembly^ ■with such enthusiasm, that the cry 
arose, ‘ God ivills it, God irills it,’ and multitudes 
took the cross. More eSective sermon was never 
preached, and at once throughout Central Europe 
was heard the noise of preparation for the mam 
army which was to start under Godfrey, and the 
preliminary swarms under Peter the Hermit, 
Walter the Penniless, etc. See Ckusades. 

IV. 1122-1400 (the Ecumenical Councils). — 
This period of 280 years is marked by_ seven 
Ecumenical Councils, a great increase in the 
number of local Synods, and their spread over all 
Western Europe. They were called forth by the 
crusades, the spread of heresy, the conflicts of 
the Popes ■with the Emperors, the e^vils in the 
Church which called for reformation, and other 


considerations. The inclination of the Popes to 
strengthen their hands and carry out their plans 
through the action of Synods continued to be a 
marked feature of the Papal policy, as it had been 
in the Hildebrandian age. The greatest of the 
Popes — ^Alexander m.. Innocent ill., Gregoiy ix., 
and Innocent IV. — summoned Synods and laid 
their projects before them. The Ecumenical 
Councils were called by Popes, and the secular 
prince had nothing to do -ndth their being 
summoned. Thus the theory of the ancient 
Church was set aside (see Dollinger-Eriedrich, Das 
Fapstthum, 88 ff.). The Papal ratification gave 
authority to their decrees, and the first canon of 
the First Lateran runs : ‘ Auctoritate sedis apost. 
prohibemus,’ etc. It is true that the approbation 
of the assembled prelates is sometimes mentioned, 
and it was assumed that it was given. The formula 
ran : ‘ Sacro approbante concilio,’ or ‘ Sacro 

praesente concilio.^ So the Fourth Lateran. Tlie 
seven General Councils were as follows : — 


(1) The First Lateran (1123), so called from 
having met in the Lateran Church in Rome, was 
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— following the counting of the Latins— the 9th 
Ecumenical Council, or the next in the list after 
the Council of Constantinople (869). It was called 
by Calixtus ii., and had for its principal object the 
ratification of the Concordat of Worms, known 
also as the Pactum Calixtinum. By that pact the 
Church reseiwed to itself the exclusive right of 
investing bishops with the ring and the crozier, 
and of inducting them into the spiritual functions 
of their sees, while the temporal prince retained 
the right of inducting them into the temporalities 
and of being present at the elections. Our reports 
of the First Lateran vary in gi^ung the number of 
attending bishops and abbots as 300-997. It was 
the first Ecumenical Council to enjoin clerical 
celibacy. Following the example of Urban ii. at 
Clermont, it granted indulgence of sins to all 
participating in the crusades, and, in addition, it 
took their relatives and their goods rmder the 
special protection of the Church. 

(2) The Second Lateran, or 10th Ecumenical 
(1139), was opened mth an address by Innocent 
II., witnessed the close of the disastrous Papal 
schism which had distracted the Church for nine 
years, and pronounced against the here^ of Arnold 
of Brescia (see Otto of Freising, de gestts Frederici, 
ii. 20). It also condemned simony, priestly concu- 
binage, and the ministration of the sons of priests, 
and introduced a new element in forbidding, for a 
term of years, tournaments. Like the First Lateran 
and the Third Lateran, it enjoined the truce of 
God. 

(3) The Third Lateran, or 11th Ecumenical 
(1179), was summoned and presided over by Alex- 
ander in. 287 or, according to other reports, 300 
or 396 bishops were present, besides many abbots 
and other clergy. It celebrated the establishment 
of peace between the Papacy and Frederick 
Barbarossa. It made some additions to the rules 
for electing a Pope. Falling back on the 12th 
canon of the Second Lateran, it legislated against 
heretics, especially the Cathari and Patarini, and 
ordered separate burial-places and churches for 
lepers. 

(4) The Fourth Lateran, or 12th Ecumenical 
(1215), was, with the Council of Constance, the 
most important ecclesiastical assembly of the 
Middle Ages, and one of the most eventful in all 
Church history. Its two chief acts were the 
declaration of Transubstantiation as a dogma of 
the Church, and the establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion. The Council was called by Innocent ill., 
and attended by 412 bishops, 800 abbots, the 
representatives of many absent prelates, also the 
representatives of the Emperor Frederick il., the 
Latin EiMeror of Constantinople, the kings of 
England, France, Aragon, Hungary, and J erusalem, 
and other crowned heads. The Latin patriarchs 
of the East were also there. The sessions were 
opened with a sermon by the Pope on Lk 22>' 
‘ With desire I have desired to eat this passover 
with you.’ In his letter of convocation. Innocent 
had announced as the objects of the Council : 
measures for the re-conquest of Jerusalem and the 
betterment of the Church. The business wsm 
issued by the Pope, and free discussion in his 
Imperial presence was not to be thought of. The 
dortrine of the Eucharist was discussed for the 
first time at a General Council, and the_ assembly' 
made the formal declaration that Christ’s body 
and blood are truly contained in the Sacrament of 
the Altiir under the forms of bread and wine, the 
bread being transiihstantintcd into the body and 
the wine into the blood (Mansi,_xxii. 982; Mirbt, 
Qiiellen, 133). The formal adoption of the Inquisi- 
tion by tbs Council introduced its harsh and 
un-Christian measures into the body of the 
discipline of the I-atm Clinrch. The bynods of 


Verona (1184), Avignon (1209), and Montpellier 
(1215) had already taken definite action, but these 
were local assemblies, althougli the first was under 
the presidency of a Pope. The Inquisition, thus 
established by the highest authority of the (Ihurch, 
— for both Pope and Ecumenical Council ratified it, 
— was intended to crash freedom of thought wher- 
ever the Catholic Church went, and deliberately 
commended those measures of the civil power 
which resulted in tens of thousands being brought 
to the stake for errors of opinion. The third canon 
calls heresy herctica foeditas, and not only sum- 
moned all bishops to search out and punish lieretics 
with ecclesiastical penalties, but required rulers, 
upon pain of excommunication, to clear their 
realms of heresy by the use of the sword. Jlorc 
especially was the decree launched against the 
Albigenses; and the Catholics who girded them- 
selves rvith the sword for the reduction of that 
people to the faith were promised the same indul- 
gence that was offered to those who took part in 
the crusades against the Saracen (Mansi, xxii. 
986 ff.; Mirbt, Quellen, 133 ff.). The Council also 
approved Innocent’s proposed crusade, which was 
fixed to start in June 1217. The Pope promised 
as his own contribution a vessel for the crusaders 
from Rome and its vicinity, and £30,000 in money. 
The indulgence for sins was extended to those who 
contributed to the expenses of the enterprise, ns 
well as to those who went to the East. The speedy 
death of Innocent deprived it of Jiis powerful 
support, and, in spite of the efforts of his two 
successors, Honorius iii. and Gregory DC., it was 
never realized, unless the bizairo expedition of 
Frederick ll. in 1229 he regarded in that light. 
To these decisions of greater moment were added 
a series of acts of a moral and ecclesiastical nature, 
■which would of themselves render the Fourlli 
Lateran one of the notable Councils in tlie history 
of the Church, The further establishment of 
monastic orders was forbidden — a canon repented 
Avith an important modification at the second 
General Council of Lyons (1274), The Jews and 
Saracens were ordered to Avear a different dress 
from the Christians, lest unaAA'ares there might 
be carnal intercourse between them, and the Jews 
Avere forbidden to appear out of doors during 
Passion Aveek, and excluded from public office. 
Tournaments AA-ere forbidden for three years, on 
the ground that they' Avould interfere AA-ith the 
crusade. Tliis rule Avas repeated at the Ecumenical 
Council of Lyons (1245). 

(5) The First Council of Lyons, or the 13th 
Ecumenical (1245), Avas called by Innocent iv., 
Aviio had fled from Rome to escape Frederick II. 
It took the place of the Council called by Gregory 
IX., Avhose assemblage had been prevented by the 
Adolent action of Frederick andf his son Lnzio. 
Innocent, in his opening address, called attention 
to five wounds of the Church, namely, the ioAA- 
estate of the clergy, the distressed condition of 
Jerusalem, the Greek schism, the menace of the 
Tatars in Eastern Europe, and the persecution of 
the Church by Frederick il. The last Avas the 
greatest and most painful Avound of all, and itself 
justified the assembly. "With the assent of the 
Council, Innocent formally deposed Frederick from 
his throne. No ecclesiastical Synod before or since 
has taken such ominous action against .an exalted 
monarch. Frederick aa'os unequal to the contest, 
and died, defeated (1250). 

(6) The Second Council of Lyons, or tlie 14 tn 
Ecumenical (1274), Avas summoned by Gregory'^ 
and attended by 500 bishops, 70 abbots, and lOw 
other ecclesiastics. Gregory opened the procecsi- 
ings AA*ith an address on Lie 22'“, tiie text aa’JjicIi 
Innocent ill. had used in 1215. Tlic main topic 
AA-as the re-union of Christendom. TJie Greek 
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Church -was represented by Imperial delegates — 
Germanus, patriarch of Constantinople, the arch- 
bishop of Nicsea, and other bishops. The Emperor 
through his representatives announced his accept- 
ance of the double procession of the Holy Spirit, 
and the primacy of the Apostolic see. The Apostles’ 
Creed was sung in Latin, and then in Greek. A 
termination of the Schism seemed to be at hand, 
but the articles of agreement, when they became 
known in the East, were rejected, and the Conncil 
proved a failure at its historic point. 

(7) The Council of Vienne, or the 15th Ecumenical 
(October 16, 1311 -May 6, 1312), was called by 
Clement V., the first of the Avignon Popes, at the 
demand of Philip the Pair of France. The reports 
of the Council are unsatisfactory, but among the 
chief objects of business were the abolition of the 
order of the Knights Templar, the establishment of 
peace between the two contending win^s in the 
Franciscan order, and the condemnation of Boniface 
VIII. as a heretic. The condemnation of Boniface, 
which Philip had strenuously demanded, was, after 
much discussion, set aside, in view, it is supposed, 
of Clement’s concession to the French sovereign 
that the Templars should be destroyed. 

V. 1122 - 1400 (important local Synods). — Speak- 
ing in a general way, the local Synods of this 
period derive their chief importance from their 
regulations concerning the detection and punish- 
ment of heresy. They throw much light upon the 
religious conaitions and clerical manners of the 
period. After the Council of Vienne, and until 
the close of the 14th century. Synods no longer 
had the importance they had had before. This 
was due to the distracted condition of Western 
Christendom; resulting from the exile of the 
Papacy to Avignon, to the growing tendency to 
freedom of thought and expression, as manifested 
by Dante and by the publicists in the age of 
Boniface vili., and the increasing tendency, since 
Boniface VHI., to autocratic Papal government 
tlurough bulls. Among the more important of the 
local Synods were the following ; — (1) Toulouse 
(1119), which passed important lerislation against 
heretics. (2) xowrs (1163), attended by 17 cardinals, 
124 bishops, and 414 abbots. Alexander iii. 
resided in person. Thomas h, Becket, whose 
ifficnlties had begun, was present. The Synod’s 
regulations against heresy are of historical im- 
portance. (3) The Council of Clarendon (1164), a 
mixed council of laymen and bishops, passed the 
famous Clarendon Constitutions, which struck at 
the root of ecclesiastical arrogance as represented 
by such prelates as Thomas h Becket, and led 
to his flight from England. (4) Verona (1164), 
presided over by Lucius in., passed a lengthy and 
notable decree concerning the trial and punishment 
of heretics. It makes the first Conciliar mention 
of the patipercs de Lugduno, or Waldenses. Walter 
Map, the English litttrateur, was present, and has 
left us an interesting account of tlie examination 
and appearance of the humble Waldensian repre- 
sentatives. Impenitent heretics were turned over 
to the worldly authority, and magistrates and 
princes were ordered to aid bishops in spying out 
heretics and bringing them to trial, on pam of 
excommimication. (5) The Synod of Trives (1227) 
has a place of importance on account of its canons 
which bear upon the administration of the 
sacraments (see Hefele, V. 944-55). (6) Toulouse 
(1229), presided over by the Papal legate, celebrated 
the close of the bloody crusades against the 
Albigenses, prescribed the final punishment of the 
house of Toulouse, and passed notable canons for 
the punishment of heretics, its 14th canon for- 
bidding laymen to have in their possession the Old 
and New Testaments in the original or in trans- 
lation. The laity — men and women — were ordered 


to attend the Communion three times a year, and 
to visit the confessional the same number of times, 
upon pain of being suspected of heresy. Toulouse 
was in the centre of the territory most infected 
Avith heresy. There the Papal in(iuisitors Avere 
most active in the 13th century, and many Synods 
in that region and in Spain — at Beziers, Tarragona, 
Narbonne, Albi, etc. — ^repeat the rules for the 
detection and punishment of the unfortunate 
Auctims of the Inquisition. When, in a later 
century, persecutions for Avitchcraft Avere carried 
on, it was a Papal bull — the hull of Innocent Viii. — 
and a hook — the Malleus maleficaimm — Aibich 
encouraged that aAvful movement, rather than the 
acts of Synods. 

LrmiATORE.— The Collections ol the Acts of Councils, by 
Labbe-Cossart, 17 vols., Paris, 1674 ; Hardouin, 12 vols., Paris, 
1715, and additional vol. 1722 ; esp. Mansi, 31 vols., Venice, 
1764-9S, continuation, Paris, 1900 ff. ; valuable excerpts are given 
by Mirbt, Qutllen zur Gesehichte des Papsttum^, Tubingen, 
1901. For the history of the Councils and succinct statement 
of their acts : C. J. von Hefele, Conciliengesch. nach den 
Quellen bearbeiteP, 9 vols., Freiburg im Br., 1873-1890 [vols. 
v.-auL rev. by A. KnBpfler ; vols. viii. and ix. prepared by 
J. A. G. HergenrBther]. For the English Councils : David 
iVilkins, Concilia itagna: Britannia! et Hibernia!, 4 vols., 
Lond. 1737 ; Haddan-Stnbbs, Councils and Eedes. Documents 
relating to Great Britain and Ireland, 3 vols., Oxf. 1869-78; 
Gee-Hardy, Documents illustrative of English Ch. Hist., 
Lond. 1896. For list of Collections of Councils tor other 
countries, see E. Friedberg, Lehrbuch des kathol. und evangel. 
Kirehenrechts^, Leipz. 1903, p. 143. For works on Canon Law : 
especially E. Friedbe^, op. cit. ; Philipp Hergenrother, 
Lehrbuch des kathol. Kirchenrechts\ ed. by J. Hollweck, 
Freiburg im Br. 1905; cf. also, DSUlnger-Friedrich, Das 
Papstthum, Munich, 1^2 ; art. ‘ Concil ’ in Wetzer-Wclte, iii. 
779^10; the works on Church History, esp. A. Hauck, 
Kirchengeseh. Deutschlands, 4 vols., Leipz. 1887-1903 [vols. i. 
and ii. in 4th ed. 1904]. D. S. SCHAFF. 

COUNCILS (Christian: Modern, 1400-1910). — 
It Avill be convenient to deal Avith the Councils of 
this period under four separate heads. Supremelj’ 
important as were the dogmatic pronouncements 
both of Trent and of the Vatican, they were them- 
selves the utterances of two dissimilar assemblies, 
deliberating under the stress of quite difierent 
combinations of circumstances, and animated by 
a notably different spirit. On the other hand, the 
ecolesiastico-political influences at work in the 
early part of the 15th cent., oAving to the Great 
Schism, were absolutely unique in the history of 
Christianity, while, from the outset of this period, 
the high relief and importance given to General 
Councils (oAving to the gravity of the crisis and 
the desperate nature of the evils, which only an 
Ecumenical assembly could remedy) tended to 
throw altogether into the background the decrees 
of diocesan and provincial Synods, and to rob 
them of all dogmatic character and influence. We 
have, then, for our four divisions : — (1) The Coun- 
cils of Pisa, of Constance, and of Basel-Ferrara- 
Florence, all of Avhich were held under the shadow 
of the religions anarchy created by the Great 
Schism of the West, and in all of Avhich the posi- 
tion and poAver of a concilium generale in itself A\’as 
a question of prima^ importance. (2) Trent, the 
great Beformation (Jouncil, in respect of which 
the Fifth Lateran may be regarded as an in- 
effective preliminary, overshadoAved by the really 
important work which the Papal legates and the 
Fathers of Trent, in spite of disneartening political 
obstacles, carried steadfastly to a conclusion. (3) 
The Conncil of the Vatican, giving expression to 
that recognition of the Papal magisterium and 
that acquiescence in the policy of centralization 
which three centuries of peace, organization, and 
discipline had bred in the hearts of the more pious, 
if not alAvays the more learned, representatives of 
the Eoman obedience. (4) We also require to give 
some brief consideration to the local Synods which, 
in these last four centuries, have done little more 
than popularize the great principles of dogma and 
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discipline laid dowTi at Trent. To the influence of 
these Synods as a whole is also largely due the 
extension of those anti-Gallican tendencies which 
eventually took formal and articulate shape in the 
definitions of the Vatican. 

I. Councils of Pisei, Constance, Basel-Ferrara- 
Florence.— (1) Council of Pwa.— The one out- 
standing fact in the religions situation at the 
beginning of the 15th cent, was the division of 
Christendom oiving to the Schism, All attempts 
to bring about an accommodation between the 
rival Popes, Gregory and Benedict xni., had 
hitherto proved abortive. The situation was in- 
tolerable, and patience was becoming exhausted. 
Finally, in July 1408, cardinals belonging to both 
Papal courts met at Livorno and proposed as a 
solution the via concilii generalis ‘utrivsgue obedi- 
entia;, appointing 25 March 1409 for the meeting 
of such an assembly. The appeal evoked con- 
siderable response. At its maximum the attend- 
ance numbered from 22 to 24 cardinals, 80 bishops, 
87 abbots, etc., while 102 bishops unable to attend 
in person sent procurators. In its eighth session 
(18 May) the Council proclaimed itself ecumenical 
and canonically convoKed. On 5 June it deposed 
both the reigning Popes as notoriously guilty of 
schism and heresy, and empowered the cardinals 
then at Pisa to elect a new Pope in their place. 
The choice fell upon Peter Pliilargi, Archbishop 
of Milan (Alexander V.). But, as neither Benedict 
Xrn. nor Gregory xrr. was willing to submit, the 
only immediate result was that there were now 
three claimants to the Papacy instead of two. As 
for the second avowed purpose of convening the 
assembly at Pisa (the causa rcformationis), it 
was agreed that a more careful preparation of 
measures of reform was necessary than could then 
be attempted. Any such projects must, therefore, 
be left for the consideration of another Council 
to meet in three years’ time. Accordingly, on 
7 Aug. 1409, the new Pope dissolved the assembly. 

It has been the custom to speak of the Council of Pisa with 
scant respect as a foolish e:^edient, foredoomed to failure, 
which only added to the divisions of Oliristendom. Moreover, 
on the ground that it was not summoned by a legitimate Pope, 
or by the whole Church, or generally acknowledged, it has not 
usually been allowed, except by avowed Galileans, to rank 
among the Ecumenical Councils (of. e.ff. Hefele-Leclereq, Con- 
dies, 1007 ff., i. 89); but a much more favoumhlo view of its 
aims and Its results has recently found acceptance (see esp. 
Bliemetzrieder, Das Oencralkonzil, 305-339). In any case, the 
assembly at Pisa certainly did much to pave the way for the 
solution ultimately reached. 

(2) Cottncil of Constance. — ^Alexander V., the 
Pope elected at Pisa, died ivithin a year of his 
election, when he was succeeded by John XXiil. 
(Baldassare Cossa), who, though not the monster 
of depratdty his enemies have depicted, was cer- 
tainly unworthy of his high position, and was him- 
self the cause of scandal rather than a promoter 
of reform. Nothing in John's behaviour seemed 
to promise an end of the Schism, and so, after an 
abortive Coimcil at Rome (1412), which mainly 
occupied itself with Wyclif s tmtings, Sigismund, 
king of the Romans, put pressure on John and 
forced him to summon a Council to meet at Con- 
stance on 1 Nov. 1414. Under Sigismund’s patron- 
age, a vast and rather motley assembly gathered 
there, with the triple object (1) of defining the 
true doctrine of the Church with regard to the 
teaching of Wyclif and Hus {causa Jidei)% (2) of 
putting an end to the Schism {causa unionis) ; and 
(3) of reforniing the Church alike in its head and 
in its members {causa rcformationis). In respect 
of the first object a long series of propositions wjm 
extracted from tlie writings of Wyclif and his 
Bohemian followers, and these were unanimously 
condemned. On the question of Communion jn 
one kind the Council drafted a detailed decree, in 
which tlic custom of the Churcli was approved, 
that the Sacrat^ent of the Eucharist 'should be 


received by those who consecrated it under both 
lands, and by the laity only under one,’ sceinu 
that ‘ it must be most firmly held that tlio Body 
and Blood of Christ are contained entire both 
under the species of bread and under the species 
of wine.’ 

In the 15_th session of the Council (6 July 1416), 
Hus, who, in spite of his safe-conduct from Iving 
Si^smund, had been kept in close confinement 
for several months previously, was, after his re- 
fusal to retract his errors, solemnly degraded from 
the priesthood and burnt at the stake. No special 
pleading can palliate this breach of faith, wlielher 
the mam responsibility falls upon Sigismund per- 
sonally or upon the ecclesiastics of the Council 
(see Wylie, The Council of Constance to the Death 
of John Hus). 

Meanwhile, as regards the healing of the Schism, 
the path of the Council had not been so easy. In 
spite of John’s favoured position as the convoker 
of the assembly under the protection of Sigismund, 
men were not slow to declare that a settlement 
could be reached only by the resignation of all 
three Popes. To destroy the numerical preponder- 
ance of the Italian bishops a plan was adopted 
of voting by nations (Italian, German, French, 
English, and, at a later date, also Spanish) to the 
exclusion, in the general sessions, of the system 
previously adhered to, which based the decision 
upon the simple majority of voices. The outcry 
against Pope John made itself more insistently 
heard, and on 20 March 1415 he fled from the city. 
Despite the desertion of its olBcial president, the 
Council, at the instigation primarily of Zabarelk, 
d’Ailly, and Gerson, passed the famous ‘ Decrees 
of Constance,’ declaring itself to be ecumenical 
and lawfully convened ,* asserting the claim_ of a 
General Council, in so far as it holds its jurisdic- 
tion immediately from God, to the obedience of 
all men, even chough of Papal dignity ; and 
finally proclaiming that contumacious resistance 
to its authority was a crime legally desenung oi 
punishment, and involring, it might be, the guilt 
of schism or heresy. The- formal deposition of 
John, on the grounds of simony, immorality, and 
the fostering of schism, followed shortly after- 
wards. Gregory xn. resigned, and Benedict Xill-, 
after he had been forsaken by the King of Arragon, 
was also deposed (26 July 1417). h’inally, Odo 
Colonna (Martin v.) was elected Pope (11 Nov. 
1417) by 23 cardinals and 30 deputies— six from 
each of the five nations — thus at last ending the 
Schism. 

A few spasmodic attempts at reform^ wore also 
made before the Council dispersed. Serious dilfer- 
ences of opinion among the ‘ nations ’ — the Italian 
bishops, tor example, favouring the Papal claim 
to Prorisors — led to the decision that, while cer- 
tain general decrees should be passed upon matters 
as to which all ivere agreed, the Pope should bo 
left free on the contested points to arrange Con- 
cordats with the different nations separately. Ihc 

periodical convening of General Councils was alw 

determined upon, the first to be held at Pavia in 
1423 ; and on 22 April 1418, Martin V. dissolved 
the assembly. 

The ecumenicity of the Council of Constance is a o* 

much dehate. Ko one, practically speakin?, denies that ensr- 
acter to the Council after the election of Martin v. 
doctrinal decrees condemning Wyclif and IIus are certa y 
covered by the declaration of Martin y, in the 
be desired to maintain and to ratify the decrees, ‘In mdUnoi 
fMth,' which bad been determined by the “rtsembled I atfien 
eondiiariUr. But the decrees maintaining the 
General Council over the Pope were not, eo it fs held, srrtrM 
at condliariterhat rather tinmtUuanUr In any * 

languape obviously suctresw that he did not 
cre^ of Constance en bloc, ylJ’e.^ifJie cxcepted anythin? from 
his sanction, it : 
almost unheard 
the expense 
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tion of the famous Gallioan Articles (see, e.g., Hefele-Leclercq, 
Conciles, i. 69-72). By no Roman theologian of the present 
day is the ecumenicity of the Council of Constance admitted 
without reservation. 

(3) Council of Basel-Ferrara-Florcnce. — In ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Constance, Martin 
V. was bound to convoke a Council at Pavia in 
1423 ; this was done, but the small attendance, 
the transference to Siena on account of plague, 
and other causes, furnished a reasonable pretext 
for dissolving the assembly altogether in May 
1424. Deference, however, was still paid to the 
agreement arrived at in Constance regarding the 
periodical recurrence of Councils, and Basel was 
selected for the next meeting in 1431. Martin V. 
died before the day appointed, and Eugenius rv., 
who succeeded him, looking with apprehension at 
the spirit which had already manifested itself in 
the handful of delegates present at Basel — a spirit 
which stm persisted in treatin" the Pope as only 
the caput ministcriale ecclcsicc — decided to dissolve 
the Council even before the end of 1431. A period 
of great distraction followed. Eugenius, who had 
to some extent been misinformed regarding the 
condition of affairs at Basel, and who was also, no 
doubt, honestly influenced by the desire to facili- 
tate the re-union of the Greeks by summoning a 
Council in some, to them more accessible, town in 
Italy, was eventually constrained, by the deter- 
mination of the prelates at Basel and the political 
support accorded them, to set aside his bull of dis- 
solution and to suffer the Council to proceed. 
Meanwhile the assembly had explicitly renewed 
the decrees of Constance asserting the supremacy 
of a General Council over the Pope, and denying 
to the Pope the right of dissolution without the 
consent of the Council itself. Notwithstanding 
this, Eugenius found himself compelled to pro- 
nounce Wecemtmws et declaramus) the continuity 
of the Council of Basel as a legitimately consti- 
tuted assembly from the beginning, to declare 
pure et simpliciter that it was in the enjoyment 
of his favour, and to annul {cassamtis, revocamus, 
etc.) whatever he himself had attempted ‘to its 
prejudice or against its authority.’ 

During the period which followed, beginning 
with the 16th session (5 Feb. 1434), the assembly 
assed many useful decrees of reformation, but, 
y its almost entire abolition of annates and 
resen'ations, it bore very hardly upon the financial 
resources of the Holy See, 

With regard to some dogmatic points in the 
proposed re-union with the Greeks there was 
further friction between Pope and Council, and 
the unstable peace was at length entirely wrecked 
over the question of the locality to which the Ori- 
entals should be inrited for the discussion of their 
difierences. On this point Eugenius stood firm, 
and when, on 18 Sept. 1437, he convened a Re-union 
Council to meet at Ferrara, Christendom at large 
gave him its support in the long run. The remnant 
of the Basel assembly, after defining, on 17 Sept. 
1439, the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Blessed Virgin (Mansi, xxix. 184), proceeded, 
under the leadership of Card. Lewis Aleman, first 
to suspend and then to depose Eugenius ; and 
on 6 Nov. 1439 they elected a new anti-Pope, 
Felix V. But the common sense of Europe re- 
volted against this renewal of the Schism. The 
handful of prelates at Basel were gradually de- 
serted by their supporters. In 1448 they were 
banished from the city, migrated to Lausanne, 
and eventually, in 1449, made their submission to 
Nicholas V. 

Meanwhile, at Ferrara, whence in Jan. 1439 the 
assembly, for sanitary reasons, was transferred to 
Florence, a conspicuously representative deputa- 
tion of the Greeks, headea by Joseph ii.. Patriarch 


of Constantinople, and the Emperor John Palmo- 
logus, had gathered for the Re-union Council, 
influenced mainly, no doubt, by the hope of in- 
ducing a united Christendom to make common 
cause in resisting the Turks. The path of con- 
ciliation was a very thorny one, but eventually 
the Fili^uc difficulty was broached, and in the 
end the Western doctrine was accepted by all the 
Greek representatives save Marcus Eugenicus of 
Ephesus. Agreement was also arrived at con- 
cerning the use of unleavened bread, the ‘ epi- 
clesis’ question in the liturgy, the doctrine of 
purgatory, and, with more difficulty, the Roman 
primacy. Most, but not quite all, of the matters 
discussed were enshrined in a Papal bull Laetentur 
ccdi (6 July 1439), which informed the world that 
the decree of union had received the signature of 
the Greek representatives. 

Though the main object of the Re-union Council 
had thus, for the time being, been attained, it 
continued to sit on, probably as a counterpoise 
to the Bchismatical assembly at Basel. Several 
other Eastern Churches — the Armenians (autumn 
of 1439), the Jacobites (1442), and, after the sessions 
of the (iouncil had been transferred to the Lateran, 
the Syrian church of Mesopotamia (1444), and 
certain Maronites and Nestonan Chaldseans (1445) 
— sent in their submission. The conspectus of 
doctrine, however, in the respective decrees of 
union, notably the decretum pro Armenis and the 
decretum pro Jacohitis (Denzinger-Bannwart, 
Enchiridion SymholorurnF, Freiburg, 1908, nos. 
695-716), though very important as an indication 
of theological opinion, is not usually regarded as 
an infallible pronouncement, being considered as 
aiming rather at disciplinary instruction than at 
definition of dogma. 

The question of the eoumenioity of the decrees of Basel- 
Ferrara-Florence has been much discussed, and the theo- 
logians of the extreme Gallioan school in the 17th and 18th 
centuries habitually maintained that the anti-Papal edicts of 
Basel, like those of Constance, were to be regarded as the duly 
authorized expression of the voice of the Church assembled in 
General Council. At present the more received view asserts 
that, while the sessions at Ferrara-Florence may be regarded 
as ecumenical, those at Basel can claim ecumenicity only for 
the decrees passed before 1437 and concerned with the sup- 
pression of heresy, the peace of Christendom, and the reform 
of the Church. The Papal approval necessary for their validity 
cannot be considered to have extended to any other matter 
(see Hefele-Leclercq, Conciles, i. 80-80, and Baudrillart in Diet. 
Thtol. Cath. ii. [1905) 125-128). 

2 . The Council of Reform (Council of Trent). — 
The extravagant pretensions of the Councils of 
Constance and Basel had had disastrous results. 
The hope of reform in the Church was almost 
crushed, for the very mention of the word ‘ Council ’ 
awakened resentment and mistrust. Still the ener- 
getic protests of such men as Savonarola and GeUer 
of Kaisersberg kept the idea alive, and, when the 
friction between Julius II. and Louis Xii. induced 
the latter to threaten the Pope with a General 
Council and to organize the scliismatical assembly 
at Pisa (1611), the need of reform was put forward 
as a rallying cry. Julius responded by anathema- 
tizing the conciliabttlum and its authors, but at 
the same time he convoked a Council himself, the 
Fifth Lateran (1612), generally reckoned the 18th 
General Council. It was not numerously attended, 
and, though it was prolonged by Leo X. imtil 
1517, the work of reform in the Church, with 
which it professed to identify itself, was taken in 
hand very half-heartedly. Some useful decrees 
were passed concerning Papal provisions to bene- 
fices, etc., but the cliief work accomplished was 
the condemnation of the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Charles VII., for which was substituted a Con- 
cordat with Francis i. (18 Aug. 1516). This re- 
ceived the formal approval of the Council, 19 Dec. 
1516 ; and in the bull Pastor mtemus, issued with 
the approval of the assembled Fathers in the 
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(same connexion, the Pope was declared to possess 
authority over General Councils, which he had 
also the right to convoke, transfer, and dissolve 
(Mansi, xxxii. 967). Indirectly the 'Gravamina’ 
drafted by Wimpfeling in 1510, which in many 
respects were based on the Pragmatic Sanction 
of Bourges, received their answer in the same 
bull. 

There was little, then, in the proceedings of the 
Fifth Lateran to stUl the clamour for the suppres- 
sion of abuses, which made itself heard more and 
more insistently after the revolt of Luther in 1517. 
Soon the appeal came, in a form not to be ignored, 
from the CTeat ruler and statesman who found 
himself called upon at the same time to maintain 
the peace of the German Empire and to uphold the 
ancient faith. The preliminaries of the Council 
which Charles V. aspired to control form a long 
and extraordinarily intricate history, the details 
of which have onl^ recently been given to the 
world in such collections of original documents as 
the Nuntiaturberichte aus Deutschland and the 
Concil. Trident. . . . nova collectio, iv., edited for 
the Gorres Gesellschaft by Elises, or, again, the 
fifth volume of Pastor’s Gesch. der Papste. The 
Council Was first to have met at Mantua on 23 
May 1537 (Ehses, p. 3), but the unwillingness of 
the Protestants to take part in an assembly on 
Italian soil, together with the numberless political 
complications, as well as the disagreements be- 
tween Pope and Emperor, caused many delays. 
In 1542, Paul ill. summoned the Council to meet 
at Trent on 1 Nov. of that year, but the diffi- 
culties were such that a bemnning was not made 
until 13 Dec. 1545. Three Roman cardinals pre- 
sided as legates over its early sessions — del Monte 
(afterwards Julius m.), Cervini (afterwards Mar- 
cellus II.), and Reginald Pole. The city of Trent 
had been selected, as situated upon Imperial terri- 
tory, though south of the Alps, and easily acces- 
sible both from Germany and Italy. In the 8th 
session (11 March 1547), on account of the appear- 
ance of the plague, the transference of the Council 
to Bologna was decided upon, in spite of the 
opposition of the ErMcror. Still, as Charles’s 
biMops remained at Trent and the numbers at 
Bologna Avere very small, no decrees Avere passed 
during the tAvo sessions held there. To put an 
end to the impossible situation, Paul in. prorogued 
the Council on 17 Sept, 1649. 

Julius III. again convoked the Fathers in 1551, 
and business was transacted in the 13th to 16tli 
sessions (11 Oct. 1551-28 Apr. 1552) ; but, on the 
fresh outbreak of hostilities against the Emperor, 
Avhen the troops of the Elector of Saxony seemed 
to threaten the safety of the Council, another 
prorogation took place. 

Finally, Pius IV. (29 Nov. 1560) summoned the 
bishops to Trent for the third time. They should 
have met at Easter, but the work of the Council 
did not begin until Jan. 1562. The Pope’s interest 
in the proceedings, which were pimhed on AAUth 
great energy, AA'as manifested alike in the sending 
of five Cardinal legates to represent him, and in 
the voluminous correspondence maintained by the 
Pontiffs nepheAV and secretary. Card. Charles Bor- 
romeo, aftenA'ards canonized (see Si^ta, Die rom. 
Curie und d. Concil v. Tr. unter Pius IV.). The 
17th-22nd sessions Avere held betAveen 15 Jan. and 
17 Sept. 1552, after which folloAved a long period 
of stormy discussions which nearly brought about 
the abandonment of the Council ,* but, thanks to 
the tact of the Papal leptes, tAA'o other public 
sessions were held in July and November. The 
25th and concluding session took place under the 
presidency of Card. Morone, 3—4 Dec- 1563, 

It should be noted, as regards the method of 
procedure, that by the AA-ord ‘session,’ Avhich is 


alAvays used in quoting the decrees of Trent (thus, 
for example, the famous ordinance for the found- 
ing of seminaries in every diocese is cited ■ Cone. 
Trid. sess. xxiv. de Reform, cap. 14’), Ave must 
understand the public and solemn sittings in 
Avhich the Fathers met to record, by an as nearly 
as possible unanimous A’ote, the acceptance of 
decrees alreadj' prepared and agreed to. No dis- 
cussion took place at these sittings ; the subjects 
pronounced upon had already been fullj^ debated 
in preliminary ‘ general congregations.’ Further, 
in anticipation of these general congregations, 
schedules of ‘articles’ Avere usually drafted by 
the legates, and then certain theologians (thedlogi 
minores), Avho themselves had no vote, Avere in- 
vited to express their opinion thereon before the 
assembled Fathers, to assist them in forming a 
judgment. At the same time it had been arranged, 
almost from the beginning of the Council, that 
doctrine and discipline should be discussed simul- 
taneously, The Pope had wished the dogmatic 
questions at issue hetween the Catholics and the 
Protestants to be authoritatively defined before 
the Fathers turned their attention to reform 
AA'ithin the Church. Charles V., on tlie other 
hand, had Avished these delicate points of doctrine 
to be deferred, and he demanded precedence for 
the correction of abuses. The Council comiuo- 
mised by issuing, at each session productive of 
legislation, a body of ordinances dc Reformatione 
together Avith a varying number of dogmatic 
decisions and canons. All questions Avere decided 
not by nations, but by a simple majority of voices. 
Practically speaking, only prelates of episcopal 
dignity and the generals of religious orders had 
votes, though Paul 111., in the first period of the 
Council, alloAved the procurators of certain Gorman 
bishops to vote, on the plea that the state of that 
country rendered it difficult for bishops to quit 
their dioceses. The Italian sees had at all tiiiies 
a great numerical preponderance. France, OAving 
to its rival^ AA-ith the Emperor, sent hardly any 
representatives e.xcept its ambassadors. No Pro- 
testants appeared in the first period of the Council, 
but in the second period, under Julius III., a body 
of Protestant divines — of course under_ a safe- 
conduct— attended the deliberations Avhich pre- 
ceded the 16th session, in vicAv of the possibility 
of arriving at some compromise regarding the 
concession of the cup to the laity. They Avero 
not alloAA'ed a vote, being in that respect on the 
same footing ns those Catholic divines Avho Avero 
not bishops. A safe-conduct Avaa also ofiered to 
Protestants of all countries in the 18th session 
(4 March 1662), but none availed themselves of 
the invitation. For various causes several of 
the sessions Avere barren of all legislation. lur ® 
summary of the decrees and canon.s of the Council, 
see art. Confessions, vol. iii. pp. 839-841. , 

The publishing of a revised index of prohibiMa 
books, as Avell as of a Missal, a Breviaiy, and n 
doctrinal Catechism (the famous Catechisnius aa 
Parochos), which last had already been set in hand, 
was left to the charge of the Holy Sec ; and, with a 
recognition of the need of Papal confirmation tor 
its decrees, the great Council concluded its Avork. 

A convenient summary of the more notCAvorUiy 
additions made by the Council of Trent to the 
body of doctrine prcA'iously defined is afiorded oy 
the Professio Fidei Tridentina, commonly knoAvn 
as the Creed of Pope Pius rv. Its Confc.-=.Monal 
importance is indicated by the fact that at t ic 
present day a convert joining the Clmrch of Itpmc 
is required to make such a profession of faith in 
the same or equivalent terms. Formerly t ic 
Creed of Pope Pius itself avos alAvnys used, but 
latterly the option has been given of employing » 
shorter form. Per contra, Avhen in the year hi* 
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a Form for admitting converts from the Church of 
Jtome was dra-\\Ti up and approved by both Houses 
of the Convocation of Canterbury, the proselyte, 
if in holy orders, was to he asked : ‘ Dost thou in 
particular renounce the twelve last articles added 
in the confession commonly called “ the Creed of 
Pope Pius IV.,” after having read them and duly 
considered them?’— to which the proselyte was 
required to answer : ‘ I do upon mature delibera- 
tion reject them all, as founded upon no warrant 
of Scripture, hut rather repugnant to the word of 
God’ (see The Month, Jan. 1907, pp. 1-18). This 
Anglican form for the reception of a convert has of 
recent years been considerably modified. 

Prof. Fid. Trid. is quoted in full in art. Con- 
fessions, vol. iii. p. 841 f. 

3. The Vatican Council. — The first hint of Pope 
Pius IX. ’s intention to convoke an Ecumenical 
Council seems to date from 6 Dec. 1864, and a little 
later all the Cardinals resident in Home were in- 
vited to send in their written opinion upon the 
proposal. The majority favoured it, but a few 
feared political complications. Only two of the 
twenty-one, when speaking of the purposes to be 
served by such an assembly, made ai^ reference 
to a definition of Papal infallibility (Granderath, 
Gesch. i. 44). The matter being further brought 
to the notice of a select number of bishops in all 
parts of Europe, together with certain Catholic 
Orientals, an almost unanimous reply was received 
in favour of the scheme. The motive principally 
insisted on was the dangerous and subversive 
nature of much modem religious teaching, which 
■rendered it desirable to emphasize the powers 
inherent in the Holy See as against the GaUican 
and Erastiau tendencies of the times. In 1868, 
accordingly, a bull was issued convoking the 
Council for 8 Dec. 1869. A special Congregation 
of Cardinals had already been appointed to pre- 
pare the topics to be discussed and pronounced upon, 
and, in subordination to this, five separate sub- 
committees, or ‘commissions,’ were created to 
deal with (i.) Doctrine, (ii.) Discipline, (iii.) the 
Regulars (t.e. Monks and Nuns), (iv.) the Oriental 
Churches and Foreign Missions, and (v.) Politico- 
ecclesiastical questions. Considerable uneasiness 
was aroused in circles of GaUican sympathy by 
the strong Ultramontane bias of many of the 
preliminary arrangements. The selection of con- 
suitors invited to sit on the commissions — a selec- 
tion which excluded such scholars as Dollinger and 
von Schulte— evoked protest from many moderate 
men, e.g. from Cardinal von Sohwartzenberg, 
Archbishop of Prague. 

The endorsement by the CiviltA Cattolica, 6 Feb. 
1868, of a wish, attributed to many influential 
French Catholics, that the definition of Papal 
infallibility might be carried by acclamation, was 
taken to indicate the mind, not only of the Jesuits, 
but of Pius IX. himself. The occasion was used by 
DoUinger to publish five articles anonymously in 
the AZ of Augsbum, in which the main purpose 
of the forthcoming CouncU was assumed to be the 
definition of the Pope’s infallibility, and the doc- 
trine was attacked on historical grounds. The 
articles were reprinted under the pseudonym of 
‘Janus,’ and were widely read outside Germany. 
Other publications, deprecating a pronouncement 
in favour of infallibility, were issued by Mgr. 
Maret, titular Archbishop of Sura, and Mgr. 
Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans. 

The Papal constitution Multiplices inter of 27 
Nov. 1869, determining the procedure of the Council 
and affirming the Pope’s exclusive right to decide 
what matters should be submitted for discusswn, 
also gave considerable dissatisfaction ; and, ■when 
the known opponents of the proposed definition 
were systematically excluded from the ‘ deputa- 


tions ’ and_ from other sub-committees appointed in 
the Council, it became clear that the infallibilists. 
secure in their overwhelming majority, intended 
to carry things with a high hand. They were, 
moreover, better organized, more nearly unanim- 
ous, and more energetic than their opponents, who, 
from the fact that the objection was, in the 
case of the greater number, one of expediency, not 
of principle, lacked cohesion, and were far from 
presenting a united front. Even those who most 
pressed the historical difficulty knew that it was 
largely founded on a series of highly debatable 
incidents about which we have no clear informa- 
tion. That the opponents of the definition were 
sincere when almost all described themselves as 
‘ inopjportunists ’ rather than anti-infaJlibilists may 
be inferred from their subsequent submission, and 
may be illustrated from the famous letter of 
Newman to the Bishop of Birmingham, which, 
made public through an indiscretion, showed upon 
the face of it that it was written to his bishop in 
absolute candour. Herein, at the very time that 
he describes the projected definition as the work 
of ‘an aggressive insolent faction,’ he remarks: 

‘ When we are all at rest and have no doubts, and 
— at least practically, not to say doctrinally — hold 
the Holy Father to be infallible, suddenly there is 
thunder in the clear sky,’ etc.; while, again, the 
conclusion of the letter makes it manifest that the 
writer had no intention of doing othermse than 
loyally to accept the definition, if it were pro- 
nounced (see Collectio Lacensis, vii. 1513). On the 
other hand. Manning (not then a CardinM) seems 
to have been the chief and most energetic of the 
organizers of the movement within the Council to 
press forward the definition as a matter of the 
utmost urgency( see Granderath, Gesch. u. 69, 73), 
and he himself made no secret of the poliCT of the 
committee organized by him, to exclude from the 
deputatio de fide every name known to be adverse 
to the definition. This, however, was the work of 
a section, who were carrying through a plan of 
campaign on constitutional lines. It was not the 
work of the Pope or the Curia (cf. Friedrich, Gesch. 
iii. 175). 

The first two public ‘sessions’ of the Vatican 
Council transacted only formal business (8 Dec. 

1869, and 6_Jan. 1870) ; but previously to the third 
session, which took place on Low-Sunday (24 Apr.) 

1870, a considerable amount of work was done, and 
the ConstiUctio dogmatica de Fide Catholica was 
then passed unanimously. It consists of a pro- 
logue and four chapters — (i.) of God the Creator of 
all things, (ii.) of Revelation, (iii.) of Faith, and 
(iv.) of Faith and Reason — followed by 18 canons 
which sum up the principal points defined, and 
subject the contrary propositions to anathema. 
The errors so condemned included some of the 
fundamental conceptions of Pantheism, Natural- 
ism, aud Rationalism ; for example, canon 4 of (i.) 
runs thus : 


both corporeal and 

^iritoal, or at least sinritnal, have emanated from the Divine 
Divine essence, hy the manifestation or 
evolution of itself, becomes all things; or, lastlv. that God is 

Vf determining itself, con- 
stitutes the univeraality of things, distinct according to genus 
species, and individuals: let him be anathem^' ® ^ ’ 

Again’ in ch. ii. the Council, developing some- 


thl^CounciUf1cren\?i?e^o‘*h^®'^^®®*3” enumerated hy 
In theh?nteCTitr«?t?, ,iwv.''® •'eoeued as sacred and canonical, 
in uieirintegritj, Mith all their parts . . . not because having 
been carefully composed by mere human industw they werf 
afterwards approved bv her were 

bPcntiBi* f-hov 1. ® ^nurchfi] authority, or merely 

biitbccansp^hfttJi^*? revelation, With no admixture of error; 
Ghost thev written by the inspiration of the Holy 

S’^ciiWe Caurl'l?ereef^> 

It is to bo noted also that, contrary to the usage 
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of earlier General Councils, the Vatican decrees 
are formally issued, not in the name of the Ecu- 
menical Synod, but ‘ in the name of the Supreme 
Pontiff, n-ith the bishops of the whole world as- 
sembled round us and judging with us.’ An 
amendment, proposing to add the word dcfinicnti- 
bus_ to the scdcntibtis Nobiscum et judicantibus 
univcrsi orbis episcopis of the decree, was rejected 
after a somewhat heated discussion. 

Twenty of the general congregations (10th to 
29th) which preceded the third session were given 
up to questions of disciplinary reform, the most 
interesting of which was perhaps the proposal to 
draw up one form of elementary catechism, the 
use of which should be obligatory throughout the 
whole Church. But this, like other disciplinary 
schemes, came to nothing, owing to the premature 
termination of the Council. Much time was, liow- 
ever, wasted in debate, and the Papal ordinance 
of 20_ Feb. 1870, for abbreviating the discussions 
and introducing^ a form of closure, despite the 
violent protests it elicited from the minority, was 
really a necessary measure. 

By this time, however, the energetic agitation 
of Manning, S6nestrey, and other leading infalli- 
bilists, resulting, for example, in a petition for 
the definition, signed by 480 of the Fathers, had 
pushed matters so far that the subject could not 
be shelved. Ori^nally the question of Papal 
infallibility had not formed part of the proposed 
decree ‘ on the Church of Christ’ (see Coll. Lacensis, 
vii. 567-578), but it was later on added to the 
schema, and became the subject of the liveliest con- 
troversy. The Cardinal Presidents in the general 
congregations opposed rather than favoured the 
efforts to declare this discussion urgent, but they 
yielded eventually to the agitation headed by 
Manning and S6nestrey (Granderath, Gesch. iii, 
270). lS»urteen sittings wore devoted to the in- 
fallibility question in general, and sixty-four 
speeches were delivered before the closure was 
applied. Thirteen other sittings and fifty-seven 
speeches were devoted to amendments. Finally, 
when the vote u'as taken (13 July 1870), of 601 
Fathers present 450 voted placet, 88 non placet, 
and 62 placet juxta modxim. Throughout the 
debate not more than three or four speakers had 
openly expressed disbelief in the doctrine itself ; 
the minority, as a rule, contested only the oppor- 
tuneness of defining it. 

Before the public session, 18 July 1870, many 
of the minority left Borne. Of the 535 Fathers 
present only two voted non placet. The whole 
decree dc Ecclesia Christi, like its predecessor, 
consists of four chapters. Ch. i. concerns the 
Apostolic primacy of St. Peter, ch. ii. the per- 
petuity of the primacy in the Eoraan pontiffs, 
ch. iii. the powers and nature of the primacy, 
and ch. iv. the infallible teaching of tlie Holy 
See. The kernel of the doctrine thus set forth 
is expressed in the terms quoted above, in art. 
Confessions, vol. iii. p. 842. 

Owing to the heat of summer and the outbreak 
of the Franco-Prussian "War, fewer than 200 
Fathers stayed on in Borne. _ Some further dis- 
cussions on matters of discipline took place, but 
the occupation of Borne by the Piedmontese troops 
occurred soon afterwards, and on 20 Oct. 1870, Pope 
Pius IX. formally prorogued the assembly. 

Severe criticisins have been directed by man)' Old CathoUc 
and other writers (ct. e.g. Littledale, art. * Vatican CouncU, in 
EBr^) nirainst the procedure followed in the Vatican Council, 
more esneoiallv with regard to the Infallibility definition, it 
has been urged' that the minority were coerced Into a simulated 
acceptance of the decrees, that the assembly sw tyt 
Bcntotive. that the majority was largely formed of Italian, 
missioiiarj-, or titular bishops, who came wittyut mandate 
from Ly appreciable body of the faithtu l.i that free discussio n 

- 1 irhirbcen pointed out, for example, that Myr^^^r^' 
finouportiinistl. Archbishop of Pans, represented S.000,00'3 


urns not permitted, etc. There is no doubt foundation for some 
of these objections, but the facts remain that, owing to thr 
facility of locomotion, the assembly was not less, but immenseh 
more, representative of the Catholic episcopate than nnv of its 
predecessors ; that the vast majority were whole-hearted in 
favour of the definition; that in no Council of the Church has 
it ever been the custom to attach weight to the suffrages of the 
bishops in proportion to the population of the dioceses they 
represented ; that the greater part of the opposition, whether 
sincerely or not, had from the beginning stvled itself ‘in- 
opportunist,’ not anti-infallibilist, and so forth. No special 
pleading can disguise the fact that the subsequent action of the 
faithful at large has as completely Justified the Fathers of 
the Vatican ns the subsequent action of the faithful justified 
the Fathers of Nicioa or Cbalcedon. If the inopfiortunist 
bishops made their submission, ns they nil did without excep- 
tion, we may assume that either they followed the dictates of 
their conscience In so doing, or else they were convinced that 
their flocks would not support them in any act of schism. 
Whether we hold that the ultimate appeal lies to the collective 
voice of the bishops or to the sense of the great body of the 
faithful, the definition in cither case, from the point of view 
of the Roman Church, is fully justified. The sensitiveness to 
the rights of minorities displaj-ed by the critics of the Council 
is, after all, a thing of modern g’rowth. Any alleged liigh- 
handedness or irremilnrity of procedure at the Vatican could 
probably be pamlleled manj- times over in the history of cariier 
Councils. No view of the Divine constitution of the Church 
has ever regarded the assistance of the Holy Spirit ns promised 
onij' to the learned few in any episcopal assembly, while the 
plea that the minority had not been able to make* their objec- 
tions heard, after nil the discussions on the spot, and after the 
sensation caused, long months before, by the writings of 
Dollinger, Dupanloup, and others, cannot bo treated seriously. 

4. Councils other than Ecumenical, — Upon the 
plenary Councils, provincial Councils, and diocesan 
Synods of this period, little need be said. AJ- 
though elaborate disciplinary regulations aiming 
at the correction of abuses among both clergy and 
people were passed in such Councils as those of 
Mainz (1451), Sens, or, more correctly, Paris (1528), 
Cologne (1536 and 1549), and Augsburg (1548), still 
the political disturbances of the times, and the 
morM anarchy which almost necessarily follows 
in the wake of a fundamental change in religion, 
stood in the way of any lasting improvement. It 
was to the Council of Trent that men’s eyes were 
turned (not altogether in vain) to inaugurate a now 
era, and the annual diocesan Synods and triennial 
provincial Councils, which in many places (c.p. at 
Milan under St. Charles Borromeo) wore convoked 
in strict obedience to tlie Tridentine decrees (sess. 
xxiv. de Befonn. cm. 2), undoubtedly helped 
greatly to turn the Council’s measures of reform 
to practical account. But under Pope Sixtus V. 
the important Papal constitution fntmensa _ (22 
June 1589) profoundly modified the conditions 
which affected the legislation of these provincial 
Synods. It was now required that the decrees of 
provincial (thourfi not diocesan) Synods must be 
submitted to a Boraan Congi'cgation, and could 
be promulgated only after correction, and subject 
to the modifications, or even the additions, of tlio 
congregation in question. Tliis measure, which 
was made the ground of animated protest at the 
Vatican CouncU (see Granderath, ii. 179 ff.), has 
greatly furthered the centralizing tendencies at 
work in the Church of Rome during the last tlireo 
centuries, but it has also much diminished the 
importance of provincial synods, now practically 
deprived of their independence. The _8ame_ cause 
wa.s probably not without its effect in bringing 
about the almost entire neglect of such Councils 
during the 17th and 18th centuries. In compara- 
tively modem times — possibly ns a result of the 
religious reaction which followed upon the French 
Bcvolution — a renewed cnergj’ began to make il^cli 
felt in convoking these assomblie.s. In France, for 
example, in the year 1849 Provincial Councils were 
people, whDc C3 blsbopv came from the Staty of the Clmr* 
with .a population of Icis than 1,000,000. of 

this kind are plaiiil.v most fallacioas. The 2.000, ‘-■’yi 
diocese of Paris include the hordes of the Commune who twel e 
monttis later became masters of the city. Imprisoned <he Am .- 
bishop, and condemned him to deatlu It would f/e as ‘ . 
to ariroc that Jtannln- represented the six millions o. lomdon 
and tlie adjacentcoanties comprised In hie diooese. 
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held at Paris, Kheims, Tours, and Avignon ; and 
in 1850 at Albi, Lyons, Eouen, Bordeaux, Sens, 
Aix, Toulouse, and Bourges. In Central Europe 
there were provincial Councils at Vienna (1858), 
Gran (1858), Cologne (1860), Prague (1860), Kalocsa 
(1863), etc. In the United States six bishops 
assisted at the first Provincial Council of Balti- 
more (1829), but at the first Plenary Council, 
which met at Baltimore in 1852, the presence of 
six archbishops and twenty-six bishops marked 
the developments of Homan Catholicism in the 
New World. In England four Provincial Councils 
have been held since the restoration of the hierarchy, 
viz. in 1852, 1853, 1859, and 1873. 

Historically speaking, apart from the Vatican 
Council, interest during the last three hundred 
years has centred cliiefly in conventions of a rather 
unorthodox character. Such, for example, was 
the Gallican Assembly of the clergy summoned 
by Louis Xiv. (1681-1682), which drew up the 
famous four Gallican Articles; (1) denying any 
jurisdiction of the Pope over the royal authority 
in temporal matters ; (2) declaring the Pope to 
be inferior to a General Council; (3) limiting 
the exercise of the Papal prerogative by the 
ConcUiary decrees and by the customs of the Gal- 
lican Church; and (4) affirming that the Pope’s 
definitions, even in matters of faith, become irre- 
formable only when confirmed by the consent 
of the whole Church, Louis Xiv. imposed the 
teaching of these Articles upon the clergy through- 
out his dominions ; but, in the face of uncompro- 
mising Papal opposition, he eventually withdrew 
them in 1693. 

Very similar was the spirit which, growing out 
of the ‘ Febronianism,’ or ‘Josephism,’ current in 
Germany in the 18th cent., manifested itself at 
the so-called Synod of Pistoia (1786). The Synod 
was convened by Scipio Bicci, Bishop of Pistoia- 
Prato, at the instigation of Ludolph, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany; and it passed a long array of decrees 
on points of canon law, ceremonial, tue rights of 
the secular authority in religious matters, etc. 
— all veiy Gallican and Jansenistic in spirit. 
Pius VI., in the bull Auctorem fidei (1794), con- 
demned 85 propositions of the Synod of Pistoia; 
and Bicci, in 1799, and again in 1803, made humble 
submission to the censure thus passed. 

LiTBRATaiiE.— 1. OeNEKAL.— H ost of the great collections of 
the Councils, t.g. those of Alansi, Hardouin, Labbe and Cossart, 
etc., have already been mentioned. It may be noticed, as the 
contrary has been implied in a printed advertisement emanating 
from the publisher himself, that at the date of writing (Oct. 
1910), the volume of indexes long ago promised ns vol. xxxvi. in 
the facsimile reprint of Mansi has not yet appeared. On the 
Canon Law of Councils, see Wemz, Jus Deerelalium, Rome, 
1900, ii. 22, 720 II.; P. Hinschius, System des kathol. Kirchen- 
rechts, Berlin, 1869, lii. 3333. Upon the relations between Pope 
and Council, see J. Turmel,Hisf. de la thiol, positive du Connie 
de Trente au Concile du Vatican, Paris, 1904, pp. 300-405. 

ii. Fifteentb ceetury copjvc/is.— Hefele-Hergenrflther, 
Conciliengesch., Freibur" im B. 1887-1890, vii. viil. Cc.; Haller, 
and others. Conoil. BasUiense, Studien und Quellen, vols. i.-v., 
Basel, 1896-1904 ; H. Finke, Acta Conoil. Cojwfanc., Miinster, 
1896 (only one volume published); H. v. d. Hardt, Magnum 
cecum. Constant. Concilium, 6 vols., Frankfort and Leiprig, 
1697-1700 ; il/onumenfa Condi. General. Sccc. XV., published 
by the Vienna Academy, 3 vols., Vienna, 1857-1898 ; J. Haller, 
Papsttum und Kirchenreform, vol. 1., Berlin, 1903; F. P. 
Bliemetzrieder, Das Generalkondl im grossen ahendldnd. 
Sehiema, Paderborn, 1904 ; L. Pastor, Geseh. der Papste, vols. 
i. and ii.4, Freibuiv, 1904; M. Creighton, History of the 
Papacy from the Great Schism, l.-ii.^, London, 1897 ; H, 
Finke, Porsch. u. Quellen z. Gesch. d. Eonst. Komils, Pader- 
bom, 1889; L. Salembier, Lt grand schisme d’Ocddenfs, 
Paris, 1900 (Eng. tr. 1903) ; N. Valois, Da France et ie gr. 
schisme d*Occid., 4 vols., Paris, 1896-1902; V, VannutclU, 11 
Concilio di Firenze, Ilorenoe, 1899 ; J. H. Wylie, Coundl of 
Constance to the Death of John Hus, London, 1900. 

ill. CoueoilofTeEST. — F. BaguenaultdePuchesse, Hisf. 
du Cone, de Trente, Paris, 1870 [still tbe best general view in 
small compass] ; A. Theiner, Ada Qenuina Cone. Trid., 2 vols., 
Zagrabiffl, 1874; Cone. Trid. Diariorum, Actorum, Epistu- 
larum, Tractatuum nova collectio, vol. i., ed. S. Merkle, Frei- 
burg, 1901; vol. iv., ed. S. Ehses, Freiburg, 1904 (two other 
volumes of this great work, which appears under the auspices 


of the Qorres Gesellschaft, are announced to be in the press ; 
ten or twelve volumes are contemplated) ; J. Le Plat, 3fonu- 
mentoTum ad Hist. Cone. Trid. spcctantium Collectio, 7 vols., 
Louvain, 1781-1787 ; I. v. Dbllinger, Ungednickte Berichte u. 
Tagebucher z. Geseh. d. Con. v. 2V., 2 vols., Nordlingen, 1876; 
A. v. Dmffel-Brandi, Monumenta i^identina, 4 vols., Munich, 
1885-1897 : J. Susta, Die rom. Curie und das Con. v. Tr. unter 
PiuslV., 2 vols., Vienna, 1904-1909 : T. v. Siejeel, Zur Gesch. 
des Condls v. Tr., Vienna, 1872 ; L. Maynier, Etude histor. sur 
le Ctme. de Trente, Paris, 1874; O. Brannsberger, Beati P. 
Canisii Epistulce et Acta, vol. iii., Freiburg, 1901; L. Pastor, 
Gesch. der P&pste, vol. v., Freiburg, 1909. The two standard 
histories are, of course, Sforza-Pallavicino, Jstoria del Cone, 
di Trento, Rome, 1652 (3 vols., written, with aedess to the 
archives, from the official and Ultramontane standpoint) ; and 
‘ Pietro Soave Polano ’ (Fra Paolo Sarpl), Hist, del Cone. 
Trid.\ Venice, 1629 (conspicuously anti-Papal in tone, and 
often distorting facts in the interest of the writer’s prejudices). 
J. A. Froude’s Lectures on the Coundl of Trent, tondon, 1896, 
treats only of the first period of the Council, and is written 
without any reference to the abundant new material published 
within the last fifty years. The Canons and Decrees of the 
Coundl of Trent have been translated into English by J. 
Waterworth, London, 1848. 

iv. The VATIOAN copxwa.— T he Acta and Decreta of the 
Vatican Council, with a very large number of documents bearing 
upon the preliminaries of the Council and the discussions to 
which it gave rise, have been printed in vol. vii. of the Collectio 
Lacensis, Freiburg, 1890. The chief Histories are those of E. 

■ Cecconi, Storia del Cone. Eeum. Vaticano, 3 vols., Rome, 1872- 
1879; J. Friedrich, Gesch. d. Vat. Kondls, 3 vols., Bonn, 1877- 
1887 (this is written from the Old' Catholic standpoint); T. 
Granderath, Geseh. d. Vat. Konzils, 3 vols., Freiburg, 190^1908 
(in the preparation of this work the author was afiorded ever}’ 
facility by the Roman authorities, and it may be regarded as 
in some sense the official history ; a French tr, is m course 
of publication) ; H. E. Manning, The True Story of the Vatican 
Coundl, London, 1877 ; cl. also E. Ollivier, L’Eglise et Vital 
au Candle du Vatican, 2 vols., Paris, 1879 ; ‘ Quirinus ’ 
(I. V. DoUinger), RSmische Briefe, Munich, 1870 (a collection of 
critical and denunciatory letters which appeared in the All- 
gemeine Zeitung : there is an Eng. tr., London, 1870). 

V. Other COVNOILS.—Tbe principal collection is Acta et 
Decreta Sacrorum Condliorum reeentiorum, 7 vols., Freiburg, 
1869-1850, but the proceedings of many of the provincial and 
other Synods, e.g. those of Baltimore, Westminster, and May- 
nooth, are published separately. A very famous local collec- 
tion is also the Acta Ecclesico Mediolanensis, 2 vols., Milan, 

1B99. Herbert Thurstok. 

COUNSELS AND PRECEPTS.— According 
to the doctrine of the Catholic Church, ‘ precepts^ 
are commands laid upon every Christian, obedience 
to which cannot be avoided without risking the loss 
of eternal salvation (‘quae sunt necessaria ad con- 
sequendum finem aeternae beatitudinis,’ Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa, II. i. qu. cviii. art. 4). ‘ Counsels ’ 
or ‘ counsels of perfection ’ are suggestions of very 
virtuous ways of living, by the following out of 
which a man may arrive more quickly and better 
at eternal life (‘per quae melius et expeditius 
potest homo consequi finem praedictum,’ i6.), hut 
which he may yet refuse without incurring blame 
or imperilling the salvation of his soul (‘ consilium 
autem in options ponitur ejus cui datur,’ ib.). 
The ‘precepts’ are the new law of the gospel. 

‘ Counsels’ are something added to that law. 

This formal doctrine is simply a statement of 
the judgment formed by the Church on Christian 
living — a reasonable account of certain plain phe- 
nomena which came uithin the view of all ob- 
servers. It was obvious from the very earliest 
times that some men renounced more of tne world’s 
goods, honours, and pleasures than others did; 
accomplishing, as it seemed, a more complete 
dedication of their mental and bodily powers to 
the Lord. These were naturally thought of as 
living a fuller and higher kind of spiritual life. 
The judgment was in accord with that of St. Paul 
(1 Co where the virgin state is reckoned 

superior to the married, although he that marries 
has not sinned. 

The distinction between a higher and lower Christian life meets 
us in Hernias (ear 5e ti aya9or roiga-gs exTov -rgs irrokijs rov ffeov, 
creaVTtj Trepijroniirp 8ofar ircpitro’OTepar koX ion erSoforepoc irapa 
T« 9ew ov epeXXef elrat [Sim. V, 3. 3, cf, Mand. iv. 4. 2p ; in Ter- 
tuUian in greater detail (ad Uxor. i. 3, ii. 1, ado. Marc. L SO, de 
Monog. i., de Pudie. 16) ; in Cyprian, who repeats almost the 
words of his 'master' (‘nec hoc jubet Dominus sed hortntur ; 
neo jugum necessitatis imponit, quando maneat voluntatis 
arbitrium liberum . . . camis desideria castrantes majoris 
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pratise praemium in coelesttbus obtinecis ’ [de Habit. Virg. 23]) ; 
uj Origen, TThere a new idea is introduced and a new passage of 
Scripture referred to (‘ Donee quis hoc facit tan turn quod debet, 
id est ea quae praecepta sunt, inutilis servus est ; si autem addas 
^qmd praeceptis, tunc jam non inutilis servus eris’ [ad Rom. 
m. sp ; in the pseudo-Clementine Epistles to T^trpins, where 
there is a repetition of Hennas’ teaching (£p. ad Virg. i. 4) ; and 
is Methodius, who teaches, as Tertullian does, the lawfulness of 
marriage, but the superior sanctitj' of the virgin state (Conviv. 
in. 13, 14). 

The rise of Monasticism gave a new importance 
to the dis^ction between a higher and lower 
Christian life. Hitherto the contrast between the 
most obviously ascetic and the most naturally 
human kinds of life had been plain hut less strik- 
ing, less clamorous for reasoned expression, than it 
was when the whole Church became aware of the 
supreme self-denial of St. Anthony and his fol- 
lowers. The drift of crowds of nominal Christians 
into the Church, which followed the conversion of 
Constantine, tending, as it did, towards a relaxa- 
tion of the earlier strictness and a lowering of the 
general standard of Christian living, still further 
emphasized the distinction, and made the formu- 
lating of a theory of Christian life which would 
coyer aU the observed facts an absolute necessity. 
It is noticeable that the early monks themselves 
neither elaborated nor seemed conscious of the 
theory that their lives were the following out of 
counsels of a higher way and transcended the 
obedience to the commands obligatory on all 
Christians. It was St. Ambrose who explained 
their position for them, and formulated more 
clearly than any of his predecessors the doctrine 
of * counsels ’ and ‘ precepts ’ : 

• OffieSum autem omne aut medium aut perfectum est, quod 
aeque Soripturarum auctoritate probare possumus. Habemus 
etenim in &-aiigelio dixisse Dominum : Si vis in vitam aeternam 
venire, serva mandata. Dixit ille: quae?’ etc., following Mt 
1917-19, adding ‘ Haeo sunt media offleia, quibus aliguid deest 
Denique dioit ilU adolesoens ; Omnia haec custodivi,’ etc., fob 
lowing w.te. a, adding, ‘ Hoc est igitur perfectum ofBoium’ (de 
Offic. ilin. I. li.). Here for the first time in this conne.xion the 
passage which afterwards became a standard proof of the 
doctnne is quoted from St. Matthew(see also, for St. Ambrose’s 
statement of the doctrine, de Vid. xii.). The use of the e.vpres- 
sions ‘medium’ and ‘perfectum officium’ suggests that St. 
Ambrose felt the influence of Stoic philosophy. St. Augustine, 
in his Enchiridion (121) and elsewhere, and St. Jerome (ado, 
Jovin. i. 12), teach as St. Ambrose does. 

So far the doctrine of the distinction netween 
‘counsels’ and ‘precepts’ appears to have been 
quite a natural and probably an inevitable ex- 
planation of observed fact. The way of Clirist 
was a way of renunciation. It is thus that He 
Himself sets it forth when He demands absolute 
poverty (Mt 19'^®-) and recognizes virginity per- 
sisted in for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake (v.^’). 
It was obvious that some Christians accomplished a 
more complete renunciation than others. Yet the 
general conscience of the Church refused to count 
blameworthy those who renounced less. It fol- 
lowed that the life of more perfect renunciation 
was a higher kind of life voluntarily entered upon 
by those who were ambitious of perfection. It is 
probable that the doctrine thus enunciated by St. 
Ambrose and St. Augustine was wholesome for 
the Church. There was continually set before 
men a very lofty kind of life, and this was recog- 
nized as worthy of peculiar praise on earth and as 
inheriting a great reward in heaven. 

The doctrine of ‘counsels’ and ‘precepts’ was 
worked out by the Schoolmen, and made to serve a 
purpose which was not conducive to spiritual life 
m the Church. As the power of the Church to ; 
remit the temporal and purgatorial punishments I 
of sin came to be more and more insisted on, the I 
need was felt of a theory which should justify the 
power claimed and ultimately make less hopelessly 
unintelligible the distribution of indulgences. The 
existenc^ of a treasury of merits (‘thesaurus 
meritorum’ [Ps.-Clem. vi. ; Unigenittui Dei FUit^, 
1343]) Avas supposed ; and it “was placed at the 


disposal of the head of the Church for distribution 
This treasury was filled with the infinite merits 
of Christ and the superfluous merits of those who, 
by foUoiring the counsels of perfection, had done 
more than was required {opera supererogationis) 
for their own salvation. ( ‘ In operihus poenitentiae 
supererqgayerunt ad mensuram debitorum suorura, 
et multi etiam tnbulationes injustas sustinuerunt 
patienter, per quas multitude poenarum poterat 
expiari si eis deberetur,’ Thomas Aq. Summa, suppl. 
qu. XXV. art. 1). In the end the conscience of the 
Church was shocked, aud the Eeformation precipi- 
tated, by the shameless sale of these indulgences. 
Luther and his fellow-Reformers, in attacking the 
traflSc, traced it back first to the theory of a 
‘treasury of merits’ and then to the doctrine of 
‘counsels’ and ‘precepts’ (Luther, Werkc, Er- 
langen edition, 1826-57, lx. 256, v. 216, iv, 451 ; 
Articuli Smalcaldici, iii. 3, 39). It is plain, 
however, that, although the existence of the 
‘ treasury of merits ’ was logically deducible from 
the doctrine of ‘ counsels ’ and ‘precepts,’ the de- 
duction need never have been made. The School- 
men might have stopped short of it; probably 
would never have thought of making it but for 
the necessity of completmg and strengthening the 
: doctrine of the remission of penalties. Also the 
■ Reformers might have recognized as justifiable 
and inevitable the original distinction between 
counsels of perfection and obligatory precepts. 
Their position probably would have been stronger 
if they had. 

In another way also the doctrine of ‘counsels' 
and ‘precepts,* as elaborated by the Schoolmen, 
militated against spirituality, viz. by lowering the 
general tone of the Christian life. The harder 
sayings of our Lord, especially those in the Sermon 
on the Mount, came to be reckoned as ‘ counsels,’ 
and so removed from the life ideals of ordinary men. 
Thus among the ‘ counsels,’ ordinarily reckoned as 
twelve, are to be found : loving our enemies, givmg 
alms not only from our supeifiuity, not swearing 
without necessity, and so on (see H. Lfimmer, Die 
vortrident. hath. Theol., Berk 1858, p. 171 ff.)._ It is 
inevitable that at periods of low spiritual vitality 
there will be a tendency to transfer into the cata- 
logue of counsels of perfection duties which make 
very high demands on devotion, in communitiw 
where the Catholic doctrine is fully accepted. This 
constitutes a serious danger and a real objection to 
the doctrine. 

The Protestant theologians denied that there 
W'as anj’ choice given to man between a higher and 
a lower kind of Christian life. The fundamental 
command to love the Lord ivith all the heart was 
binding upon all, and, as there wa3_ no possibility 
of doing more than this, so every failure to attain 
to the fullness of such love was sin (Luther, xiv. 
35). Cases like that of the young man in the 
Gospel who was bidden to sell all and_ follow 
Christ (Mt 19^'®-) were met by the assumption that 
the command in such cases was to an indiridual, 
absolutely binding on that individual^ under pam 
of the sin of definite and deliberate disobedience ; 
but, having nothing to do, either as a suggestion of 
higher perfection or as an e.vample of eminent 
virtue, with those to whom such a personal com- 
mand was not given. This was Wyclif’s position 
(‘ omne consilium Christi obligat quemeunque ipso 
consultum’). It ignored the distinction (made, 
however, only in Mt., not in the parallel p^sages) 
between ‘ if thou wilt enter into life and if thou 
wilt be perfect.’ This theoiy that a ‘ counsel was 
simply a precept given to an individual according 
to Wyclif only to an ‘ heroic’ indiridual— was modi- 
fied by the later Reformers; and ‘counsels rame 
to he considered as means suggested to certain 
individuals whereby they might fulfil the com- 
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mandments of which the ‘ counsels ’ seemed to be 
refinements. Sometimes for these particular indi- 
viduals the 'counsel’ was the only means by which 
the original commandment could be fulfilled at all. 
Luther, opposing Eck, says that ‘ counsels ’ are not 
‘supra’ but ‘infra praecepta’; because they are 
only means of conveniently fulfilling command- 
ments. Thus virginity is not a counsel to he 
adopted at will or refused. It is a means, perhaps 
for some the only means, of fulfilling the law of 
chastity. To such individuals it is evident that 
to refrain from marriage is a precept, absolutely 
obligatory. To the others it is not a counsel of 
perfection, since, being able in the married state 
to observe the law of chastity, there is nothing to 
be gained by renouncing marriage (Luther, de Votis 
Monasticis, viii. 583, 30 ff'.). 

The result of the Protestant theory is a reversal 
of the previous judgment of the Christian conscience 
about those who follow the evangelic ‘counsels.’ 
A life of virmnity or of voluntary poverty ought 
no longer to be considered a very eminent kind of 
devotion. It is a confession of weakness, an 
absolutely less perfect way of following Christ 
than that of the ordinaiw citizen of the world. 
In comparison with the old Catholic judgment that 
the way of greater renunciation is the way of 
nobler devotion, the Protestant view appears 
strained, and is not in accordance with the voice 
of the general conscience. It is not possible to 
alter the judgment of the common man’s conscience 
so as to bring it into line with the deductions 
which theological thinkers make from the positions 
forced upon them by their polemics. In spite of 
their theory, Protestants still continue to regard 
as peculiarly admirable the lives of those who have 
sacrificed wealth, honour, or bodily desire for the 
sake of Christ (for full discussion of this fact see 
Append. III. of J. 0. Hannay’s ^irit and Origin of 
Ohristinn Monasticism, 1903). It is, however, to be 
observed that the Protestant theologian’s denial 
of special honour to lives of complete renunciation 
has had a certain effect. Protestantism is less 
rich than Catholicism in examples of heroic Chris- 
tianity. The general tendency of Protestantism 
has been to raise to a high level the common 
Christian life and to develop certain virtues of a 
kind suitable to the lives of citizens. It has not 
made for, and, except in comparatively rare in- 
stances, has not achieved, the production of rmiq^ue 
saints, like, for example, St. Francis of Assisi, 
whose devotion lays hold upon the popular im- 
agination. This failure must be attributed to the 
denial of the doctrine of ‘counsels’ and ‘precepts,’ 
and the consequent unwillingness of Protestant 
teachers to hola up for admiration lives which must 
always be rare, and are never imitable except by 
those who realize the peculiar glory of very great 
kinds of renunciation. 

Further, it has happened that certain evangelic 
sayings, regarded by the Schoolmen as counsels of 
perfection, have, in times of high religious vitality, 
laid hold of the consciences of earnest Protestants 
and compelled obedience. Thus, during the 17th 
cent, in England, our Lord’s teaching about the 
non-resistance of evil fascinated the early Quakers. 
In a Catholic community their kind of life would 
have been recognized as a following of a counsel of 
perfection, and they might very well have become 
an Order within the Church. The refusal of 
Protestants to recognize the distinction between 
‘counsels’ and ‘precepts’ had a double effect. It 
forced the Quakers, who in this matter thought 
as Protestants, to defend their litoral obedience 
to the commands of Christ as the only way of 
following Christ. It obliged those Christians whose 
consciences did not forbid them to use force in 
self-protection or in the interests of society, to 


condemn the position of the Quakers as fantastic, 
exaggerated, and definitely wrong. The same sort 
of thing happened in Germany and Flanders at the 
time of the Anabaptist protest against the posses- 
sion of private property; and less strikingly in 
other similar cases (see J. 0. Hannay, op. cit. 
ch. i.). The greater and more fully organized 
Protestant Churches have thus been deprived of 
the services of many very enthusiastic men and 
women who might have been most valuable in 
deepening the spirituality of the general life ; and 
the teachers of these Churches have been obliged 
to read glosses into certain passages of Scripture, 
notably certain passages of the Sermon on the 
Mount, in such a way as to obscure their plain 
meaning and weaken their original force. 

It appears, therefore, that in formulating the 
doctrine of ‘ counsels ’ and ‘ precepts ’ the Catholic 
Church did no more than endorse and give scientific 
expression to the natural and obvious judgment of 
conscience which recognized in the life of great 
renunciation a peculiarly high kind of life; that 
by formulating the doctrine the Church ran the 
risk of deductions being made from it which would 
in the end outrage, and actually have outraged, 
the consciences of sincere believers ; and the further 
risk of the list of ‘counsels’ being enlarged and 
that of ‘precepts’ diminished, until the common 
man’s standard of life was seriously lowered. It 
appears also that Protestant theologians, in refusing 
to endorse the natural judgments of conscience, 
have not succeeded, in fact, in preventing such 
judgments being made by their followers, but have 
deprived Protestants of an incentive to a lofty 
kind of life ; and have risked, and actually sufifered, 
the loss to organized Protestant Churches of souls 
who have felt the need of heroic self-sacrifice for 
the sake of Christ, 

biTEiuTORE.— Works cited in text, and J. Schwane, Be. opeti- 
6t(S supererogaloriis ft consUiis Evangelicis, Miinst. 1868 ; K. 
Thieme, art. ‘Consilia Evangelica,’ in PRB^, vol. iv, ; R. 
Rothe, Tfitol. Ethilfl, Wittenberp, 1869-70, vol. iii. ; Newman 
Smyth, Christian Ethics^ Edin. 1893; L. G. Smith, The 
Characteristies of Christian lloralUy, London, 1875. 

James 0. Hannay. 

COURAGE. — Courage has figured as one of the 

E rominent virtues in every ethical system. Yet it 
as from early times given trouble to scientific 
moralists, because it seems at first sight compatible 
with an utterly worthless or vicious character. 
This is, however, only the case where it is identi- 
fied with fearlessness {g.v.). Absence of fear in 
physical danger may be the result of temperament 
and so contain no moral element at all, while a 
certain dread of moral evil is not exclusive of 
courage as usually understood. Thus the Greek 
philosophers discerned that, to gain an accurate 
notion of courage, it was necessary to define things 
worthy or unworthy of fear. 

In some of Plato’s Dialogues, notably the Laches 
and the Protagoras, we are made to see the difficulty 
of finding a place for courage in any system which 
recognizes the paramount position ol wisdom or 
knowledge in moral life, since not only do brute 
beasts show spirit and endurance in combat, but 
the conduct of men in vigorous military efforts 
loses the merit of courage if prudence suggests that 
the forces are adequate to the occasion. In the 
Republic, however (bk. iv. 429 f.), Plato distinctly 
lays do'wn the principle that the Guardians of the 
City (in whom the virtue of courage principally 
resides) must acquire that quality by a sound 
training in the nature of things to be feared and 
of things not to be feared. 

Aristotle, in bk. iii. of the Nic. Ethics, submits 
the whole subject to a searching analysis. Accord- 
ing to his pnnciplo of the Mean, courage lies be 
tween rashness on the one hand and cowardice on 
the other. As fear, the foreboding of evil, is not 
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altogether to he disparaged, Aristotle, like Plato, 
has to distiuMsh legitimate from illegitimate fears, 
and finds that courage exists where danger is 
despised^ from a nohle motive — from preference of 
that which is most honourable. He subsequently 
distinguishes real courage from five spurious forms : 
(1) that which is induced b-y respect for authority, 
or for opinion ; (2) that which comes from know- 
ledge that the danger apprehended is not real ; 

(3) courage arising solely from emotion — anger or 
vengeance — ^which man shares with some animals ; 

(4) the courage of a hopeful temperament ; (5) the 
courage of ignorance wliich cannot recognize dan- 
ger. It may, perhaps, be said that this distinction 
between genuine and spurious courage corresponds 
for the most part to the modem distinction between 
moral courage and that which is purely physical. 

Although Aristotle in his general treatment of 
courage seems somewhat nearer to the modem 
ideas than Plato, in one respect Plato would seem 
to us more satisfactory; he includes in courage 
the power and will to resist eidl generally, or to 
bear calamity without flinching ; whereas Aristotle 
would restrict the term to its primary military 
significance, regarding other meanings as deriva- 
tive or metaphorical. Certainly it seems illogical 
to refuse the epithet of ‘courageons’ to a man 
who is not alarmed but stands to his duty in a 
shipwreck or an earthquake, while allowing it to 
one who behaves in like manner during the attack 
on a city. 

Courage thrrs held its place uith the three 
other virtues — wisdom, justice, temperance — in the 
system of Greece and Rome. These ‘cardinal’ 
vrrtues were combined with the three Christian 
graces of faith, hope, and charity, to form the 
seven virtues inculcated in the Christian morality 
of the Middle Ages. Yet in the new atmosphere, 
courage — or fortitude, as it is commonly called in 
this connexion — undenvent some transmutation. 
St. Ambrose — ^who derived his ethical system from 
the Greeks via Cicero, and passed it on to St. 
Augustine, and through him to the Western 
world — would make fortitude include boldness in 
withstanding temptations to sin. To a certain 
extent, be agrees here with Plato. But he also 
dwells much on heroic endurance of physical sufler- 
ing as shouii by the Christian martyrs. It would 
seem probable that the martyr-ciUt must have 
tended in the direction of emphasizing the passive 
side of courage or fortitude, by which it is 
assimilated to patience or resignation. 

The Christian idea of fortitude is expressed in 
many admirable works of medifeval art. Many 
readers will recall Ruskin’s remarks on the Forti- 
tude of Botticelli (Mornings in Florence, iii.) : 

‘ Botticelli’s Fortitude is no match, it may be, for any that are 
cominp. Worn, somewhat; and not a little weary, instead ol 
standing ready tor all comers, she is sitting, apparently in I 
reverie, her fingers playing restlessly and idly — nay, I thinfc, j 
even nervously, about the hilt of her sword . . . and yet, how 
swiftly and gladly will they close on it, when the far-off trumpet 
blows, which she will hear through all her reverie.* 

It may be noticed that by mediteval Christian 
moralists fortitude is regarded as the corrective 
of accidie (g.v.), the sin of gloom and inaction. It 
seems thus to contain necessarily an element of 
cheerfulness, a resolution to live in an atmosphere 


of hope. 

Perhaps there are few virtues that have varied 
more than courage in their manifestations among 
different peoples and at different times. There is 
always on {esthetic as well as a purely moral 
element in the conception of courage, and human 
notions vary even more about the beautiful than 
about the good. Thus, during the age of chivalry 
in the West, the maturer civilization of the Fast 
looked on the aggressive, unreasoning courage of 
the Crusaders as crude and barbarous, while the 


knightly spirit of the Franks despised Eastern 
subtlety as mean and cowardly. Non-mOitaiy 
times call for the exercise of patience more thar 
for that of intrepidity,— though both are essential 
to the well-being of any people,— and there is 
occasionally cause for fear lest a comparative con- 
tempt for merely physical courage, or ‘ spirit,’ may 
bring about general slackness of efibrt. On the 
whole, however, the actively combative powers 
are likely to retain their importance in popular 
esteem. 

There is one kind of courage which seems especi- 
ally to belong to a higlily chdlized society— intel- 
lectual courage. By this is to be understood the 
power and determination to follow loysiUy and 
reasonably one’s own beliefs and principles, irre- 
spective not only of the disapproval of neighbours, 
but also of painful disturbance in one’s oum mind. 
The abandonment of an intellectual position, wliich 
has been reached by honest eSbrt, for fear of the 
further efibrts which may be required to recon- 
stitute one’s theories in the light of new know- 
ledge, is a cowardly proceeding, and ought tc 
receive more reprobation than it commonly incurs. 
_ Of cowardice (ignavia) as the opposite of courage, 
little need be said. It is commonly due to consti- 
tutional timidity not checked by habits of self- 
control, or to a selfish propensity to exaggerate 
the importance of personal dangers and risks ; or, 
agiiin, to a want or appreciation of ideals worthy 
or risk on the part of those who desire to attain 
them. 

LiTEiULTimE. — Plato, Laches, Protagoras, Bepttblie, Laws, etc.; 
Aristotle, Nie. Lth . ; H. Sidgwick, JBist. of Sthtes, London, 
18S6; R. Thamin, St. Ambroise tl la morale ehrftienne, Tans, 
1S93: Ambrose, de Oficiis Ministrorum ; F. Paget, The Spirit 
of Discipline^, London, 1S94 (introductory article on ‘ Accidie ') ; 
A. Neander, Church SistoryS, London, 1841, vol. viii.; also 
most ethical treatises. ALICE GARDNER. 

COURTESY.— See CmLiTY. 

COUVADE.— See Birth. 

COVENANT. — I. Introduction. — A covenant 
is a bond or agreement entered into between two 
persons or groups of persons, or between a man or 
a group of men and a god or gods. The covenant 
thus entered upon may be for a specified time, or 
for all time ; it may cover certain clearly-defined 
purposes, or it may be indefinite. The covenant 
state is usually produced, or — at a later time — 
symbolized, by artificial means : eating or drink- 
ing together ; drinking, or being inoculated with, 
one another’s blood ; or by exchange of names ol 
of articles belon^g to the covenanting parties. 
The relation produced by the covenant, ^ well ^ 
the real intention of these ritual acts, is still in 
; debate. According to some UTiters, the covenant 
’ produces kinship and introduces the stranger into 
the clan w’hich now adopts him. 

* He who has drunk a clansman’s blood is no longer a stranger 
but a brother, and included in the mystic circle ol those who 
have a share in the life-blood that is common to ail the clan 
OV. R. Smith, p. S15 ; cl. HarOand, LP ii. 237> 

This is regarded as the primitive purpose of the 
covenant, and, moreover, 

‘ if the individual kinsman made n blood-covenant with a 
strflD^r, the whole of each tribe was bound thereby, while 
' the original form of alUance . . . was alwaj's and necesmnly 
between clans, not between individuals’ (Jevons, Jntroa. to 
SisL of Religion, 99, 142). 

The actual evidence hardly supporte these news, 
nor does the covenant producing kinship appear 
among the lowest races. Generally the covenant 
is an engagement between individuals, betueen 
representatives, or between tribes ; but there is 
hardly ever produced kinship or blood-relation- 
ship. Hence another theory maintains that the 
covenant relationsliip is that of the identity of 
individuals, who are mutually inoculated by cer- 
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tain ritual actions of which the hlood-covenant 
is a well-known, though probably a late, instance. 
There is produced identity of aims and interests, 
as well as mutual agreement and sympathy. 

‘ Each has a part o( the other in his keeping, and this part 
not only assimilates each to the other by transmission of pro- 
perties, but is a pledge, deposit, and hostage. Thus Identity 
oi interests is secured, and the possibility oi mutual treachery 
or wrong is prevented, not only by the fact that injury done to 
B by A is equivalent to injury done by A to himself, hut also 
by the fact that, if B is wronged, he may work vengeance by 
injuring . . . the part of A which ho possesses’ (Crawley, 
ilystic Hose, 237). 

Without laying too much stress on the latter 
part of this theory, it is certain that the covenant- 
relationship as one of identity fits the facts better 
than ns one of kinship. Yet it may he observed 
that, if the covenant produces identity of aims 
and interests, since the aims and interests of the 
individual are largely those of his kin, the cove- 
nant state mil so far produce a kinship relation. 
But, as a third theory, it is maintained that the 
ritual act (eating together, transfusion of blood, 
etc.), while it involves the parties to the covenant 
in certain duties to each other, ‘ serves as a con- 
ductor of conditional imprecations,’ of potential 
punishments for the transgression of these duties 
(Westermarck, Moral Ideas, i. 590, ii. 208 ; art. 
Cursing and Blessing, p. 369*', beloAv). 

Frequently the parties to a covenant take an 
oath to keep it, or execrate vengeance on each 
other if it is broken. And, as many examples 
show, the food, drink, blood, etc., is itself the 
oath or curse, or is the vehicle of either. Thus, 
in Madagascar, the oath-takers pray that the 
liquid may poison liim who is faithless to the bond 
(Dumont d'Urville, Voy. pittoresque _ autour du 
monde, Paris, 1834-1835, i. 81). Or, as in Morocco, 
a compact of friendship is sealed by eating to- 
gether at the tomb of a saint, and, according to 
the phrase used, ‘ the food will repay ’ him who 
breaks the compact (Westermarck, i. 587 ; cf. 
below, p. 369*’). 

Examples show now the working of the principle 
contained in one of these theories, now that in- 
volved in the others, but the kinship theory is 
seldom observed in the complete form which the 
theory itself presupposes. It is not impossible 
that the primitive covenant contained both the 
idea of mutual identity and that of a conditional 
curse, for the two are not mutually exclusive, as 
various examples suggest. But it should not be 
forgotten that the covenant frequently implies 
no more than faithfulness to the object of the 
covenant, without any thought of its producing 
identity of persons, of aims, or of interests, much 
less of kinship. 

2 . Covenants between men. — Of all the various 
outward signs of the covenant, that to which most 
attention has been drawn is that each party to it 
drinJcs or is inoculated viith the other’s blood, or 
that they smear each other or some sacred object 
with it. Where the parties to the covenant form 
two groups, selected individuals undergo the cere- 
mony, which usually forms an indissoluble bond 
(see Blood ; Brotherhood [artificial], and works 
cited there). Probably the idea that kinship 
means blood-relationship — a relationship which 
can be produced by the blood-covenant— is not 
primitive. More primitive is the idea that con- 
tact, eating and drinking together, exchange of 
names, garments, weapons, and the_ like, will pro- 
duce _ a close bond, whether involving identity or 
relationship, between two unrelated persons. Here 
the underlying ideas are that the whole adheres 
in the part, that whatever has been in contact 
with a person, whatever is his, is for all practical 
purposes himself ; that for another to obtain pos- 
session of it brings the o'wner under his control ; 
hence to offer it to another is in effect to offer 


oneself. Thus mutual eating, especially where 
the food is exchanged, or the mutual exchange 
of common possessions, makes men entirely de- 
pendent upon each other, makes their aims and 
interests the same, or produces identity or, accord- 
ing to the first theory, kinship. Here, primi- 
tively, the act of eating or exchange is itself the 
covenant, but the food or articles exchanged are 
also seen to be vehicles of conditional oaths or 
curses verbally pronounced. At the same time, 
witnesses human or Divine may be called to the 
compact which has been made. The purposes for 
which a covenant is entered upon are, e.g., friend- 
ship and comradeship between individuals ; the 
adoption of a stranger into a kin-group ; mutual 
aid and protection — assistance in war, in revenge, 
or in some hostile purpose ; peace between tribes 
after war ; commercial purposes ; union between 
the members of a society or association, usually at 
the time of initiation into it, etc. It is obvious 
that, since a covenant brings the parties to it into 
such close affinity, their responsibilities towards 
each other are great and must be accurately ful- 
filled, while also there are produced many mutual 
privileges. 

Where a common meal is the chief feature of a 
covenant, there is the idea that what is partaken 
of in common establishes a bond of union or of 
identity, and this is still more marked where 
there is an exchange of food. It is possible that 
the covenant-meal may have been the earliest 
form of the covenant, and it should be observed 
that, quite apart from the theoretic view of the 
effects of mutual eating common among primitive 
peoples, there is a natural basis to it. For, wher- 
ever men eat and drink together, they tend to be 
friendly towards each other._ But, where the 
theoretic view prevails, the eating together of un- 
related persons produces automatically the cove- 
nant-state, The stranger who eats with the Arab 
is no longer a stranger; the two parties have 
entered upon a bond of friendship, with mutual 
obligations which are absolutely sacred. The same 
is true elsewhere, as among the Omaha Indians, 
with whom, if an enemy 

‘ appeal in the lodge, and receive a rooutWul ot food or v?ater, 
or put the pipe in his mouth ... he is bound /or the time 
being by the ties of hospitality’ (Dorsey, S RBEW, 18S4, p 
271). . , , 

In general the stranger is regarded as a source 
of potential evil. Hence to give him food identi- 
fies him with his host, and probably at the same 
time makes him liable, should he do wrong, to a 
conditional curse swallowed with the food. We 
find also covenants of mutual friendship expressed 
by eating together, especially where there has 
hitherto been hostility between the parties. Thus 
in Morocco persons who wish to be reconciled join 
hands before a holy man or at a saint’s tomb, 
usually after partaking of a common meal. This 
is the usual method of sealing a compact of friend- 
ship. If any party to the compact is guilty of a 
breach of faith, it is commonly said that ‘ God 
and the food will repay him,’ the food being the 
vehicle of a conditional curse (Westermarck, ii. 
623-624 ; cf. Gn 26‘-’®'®^ 31M-48 . gge also the article 
Cursing and Blessing, p. STS”). Between vil- 
lages, clans, or tribes, whicn have been at war, on 
the cessation of hostilities the covenant of peace is 
almost invariably marked by a common meal or a 
species of sacrament. A typical instance is found 
among the Battas, who, on making peace and 
forming unions, divide the heart of a slain animal 
into as many pieces as there are chiefs present. 
Each chief roasts his piece, holds it up, and says : 

* If l should over violate my oath, I am willing to be elaugh. 
tored like the bleeding animal which lies before me, and to be 
devoured like the piece of heart I am about to eat’CFeather- 
man, Soc. Hist, of the Races of Mankind, London, 1831-1891, 
U. 333). 
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Among the Ceramese the covenant of peace 
between two villages is entered upon by the people 
of one village making a feast to which those of the 
other are invited. The chiefs drop some of their 
blood into a dish of food, and weapons are also 
dipped into it. The food is then eaten alternately. 
A similar feast is also held at the other village, 
and the covenant is complete. Here there is a 
combination (found elsewhere also) of the blood- 
covenant with the covenant-meal (Riedel, De 
sluik- en kroesharige rassen, The Hague, 1886, p. 
128 ; cf., for a similar instance- among the Nilotic 
Negroes, Johnston, Uganda Protectorate. London, 
1902, ii. 795). 

Drinldng together is another common form 
of covenant ceremony, the draught being fre- 
quently accompanied bjr an oath, while, as many 
examples show, the liquid partaken of is regarded 
as the oath itself, which -will harm the breaker 
of it. But there is also such a simple form of 
friendship covenant as that of the aborigines of 
Formosa, who put their arms round each other’s 
necks and drink simultaneously a cup of wine 
{V Anthropologic, v. [Paris, 1894] 352). Survivals 
of such a ceremony as this are well Imown. Nor 
is it improbable that drinking each other’s blood 
at the making of a covenant was an extension of 
such _a practice, while it is a common custom 
to mingle some blood with the liquid which is 
drunk. 

As the basis of a covenant of friendship, the 
exchange of names is very frequent among savage 
tribes, the name being regarded as part of the per- 
sonality, while the sacred nature of the act is seen 
in the fact that the name is usually not revealed, 
lest any one should do its ower harm, by making 
use of it. In such a case the alliance is indis- 
soluble, and forms one of the most sacred of 
bonds. Other exchanges of personal belongings 
— garments or weapons — form the basis of cove- 
nants of friendship, and will make lasting friends 
of men Avho have been enemies. A temporary 
exchange of wives is occasionally found as a 
means of sealing a compact, especially among 
Australian tribes, with whom also, on the occa- 
sion of making peace between tribes or certain 
other alliances, a general exchange of wives takes 
place for the time being. By this means the 
identity or union of the two parties is assured (cf. 
Adulteky, vol. i. p. 125 ( 6 ) ; J'A/xxiv. 169, 173). 

Saliva is occasionally the vehicle of the covenant 
state. Thus, among the Orango in the Bissagos 
Archipelago the ceremony for sealing a friendship 
is to spit in each other’s hands. The Masai spat 
at a man with ivliom they swore eternal friend- 
ship (Hinde, Last of the Masai, London, 1901, p. 
47) ; and among the Somalis a stranger becomes a 
member of his host’s family by the host spitting 
in his right hand and rubbing it on the stranger’s 
forehead (Paulitschke, Ethnogr. Nordost-Afrikas, 
Berlin, 1893-1896, p. 246). 

Opposite theories ot the meaning of this rite are found. 
Mutual spitting is regarded as an interchange of life, since by 
many peoples saliva is held to contain the element of life 
(Orombie, Trans. Inter. FL Cong., 1891, p. 24911.). Wester- 
marck, on the other hand, is of the opinion that raliva ]s the 
vehicle of a conditional curse, since the Masai spit copiously 
when cursing (op. cit. ii. 209). Spitting among the Masai is 
also reported to be a sign of the greatest goodwill and a compli- 
ment (Johnston, op. cit. ii. 833). 

Covenants of peace between tribes which have 
been at war are frequently sealed by a common 
meal (see above). In some cases the material of 
the covenant-meal is the flesh of a human victim. 
Thus, the people of Vate kill one or more of their 
number and send the flesh for consumption to the 
hostile tribe with whom they desire peace (Erskine, 
Journal of a Crziise among the Islands of the TV. 
Pacific, London, 1853, p. 334). In other alliances the 
cannibal meal is found. Chiefs among the Bambala 


(a Bantu tribe), in making a covenant against future 
bloodshed, partake with their followers of the flesh 
of a slave fattened for the occasion. Any chief 
who kills a slave after such a covenant must pay a 
fine to every village which took part in the bond 
(JAI XXXV. 404, 409). This is equivalent to that 
form of the blood-covenant in which the blood of a 
slaughtered victim is drunk by all the parties to 
the compact (cf. Herod, iii. 11 ; and the case of 
Catiline and his fellow-conspirators, who drank 
the blood of a slave in wine). 

A pleasanter practice, and one ultimately based 
on the fact that sensuous satisfaction tends to 
good-vvill, is that of smoking the calumet among 
American Indian tribes which had been at war. 
It was also done at the ratification of treaties and 
as a symbol of hospitality, and was regarded ns so 
sacred that to break the covenant thus made 
would have been followed automatically by fatal 
consequences. 

Other ceremonies are used elsewhere, wth the 
purpose of making a covenant of peace binding. 
In Tahiti a -wreath was made of meen boughs, to 
which each party contributed. 'Two young dogs 
were exchanged, and a band of cloth was made 
together. TJie weath and the cloth were then 
ofiered to the gods, and imprecations were uttered 
on those who should breaic the covenant (Ellis, 
Polynes. Researches, London, 1829, i. 318; see 
other instances in Farrer, Military Manners and 
Customs, London, 1885, p. 162 AT.). 

Where the bodies of the parties to a covenant 
are cut to obtain blood, the marks of the wounds 
serve as tokens of the covenant. Similarly the 
garments or weapons exchanged will be constant 
reminders of it. At other times a cairn is set up 
as a -witness of the covenant state (cf. Gn 31“ ; 
Frazer, in Anthrop. Essays presented to E. B, 
Tylor, Oxford, 1907, p. 131 ff.). 

! In later times, and in more advanced civiliza- 
tions, the covenant becomes simply a bond or oath 
! for mutual support, or for amity between men 
more or less animated by a common purpose. 
Here there is little or no idea of kinship or iden- 
tity, though some of the older ritual acts may 
survive, and the parties to such bonds recognize a 
brotherly feeling existing between themselves as a 
result of their bond and of their common purpose. 
In fact, the covenant at all times is intended to 
produce solidarity among those who are parties to 
it, though in these later covenants brotherhood is 
not actually and automatically produced. And, 
though the breaker of the covenant risks great 
dangers, these are not supposed to result auto- 
matically from the oath which he has taken, as in 
many instances from savage life. 

3 . Covenants bet-ween men and gods, etc. — The 
ceremonies and symbolism of covenants are even 
more important than the words of contract used, 
and, in fact, they constitute the covenant. Hence, 
in great measure, all religious ceremonial and 
worship is the expression of a covenant relation- 
ship between men and gods. For the worship paid, 
men expect the god to perform duties towards 
them, and this worship also tends to confirm that 
relationship. But there are certain ceremonies, 
especially those of a sacramental or sacrificial 
nature, in which the covenant relationship appears 
more emphatically. In all sacrifices in which the 
-victim is, or represents, the god, and in winch a 
sacramental meal is made of his flesh, the meal is 
the expression of a close union or a covenant 
between the god and the group of worshippers. 
This is seen in the fact that all the -vvor^ippers 
partake, while there are instances, as m Hawaii, 
-where a refusal to eat would_ be followed by death 
(Bastian, Per Mensch, Leipzig, 1860, an lo-J- 
But, even where the slain animal is not the goo, 
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the sacrifice or the meal which follows it marks a 
desire for union with the god, and is an expression 
of a covenant alliance with him. In this case, as 
in covenants between men, there is a common meal 
of which the two parties to the covenant partake 
— the god and the group of worshippers. In the 
OT, God is often represented as making a covenant 
with individuals and their descendants, or with 
Israel (Gn 9« 15“, Nu 25i3, Ex 6‘ 24^^-, Dt 5=, Jer 
34'°), and the probability is that sacrifice was the 
basis of all covenant rites between God and the 
individual or the people of Israel (cf. Ps 50°, 
Jer 34'°). This is particularly noticeable in the 
case of the covenant with Abraham (Gn 15®''-) 
and with Israel at Sinai (Ex 24'‘°f-). In the first 
case there is no mention of a sacrificial meal, and 
in the second the blood of the sacrifice is sprinkled 
on the altar and the people, thus uniting the 
covenanting parties, since the altar is the token 
of God’s presence. This rite of sprinkling image 
or altar and worshippers, or the analogous custom 
of the worshipper shedding his blood or sprinkling 
it on the sacra (cf. 1 K 18-°), is ividely spread, and 
constitutes a simple method of union with the god 
— in other words, of effecting or strengthening the 
covenant relation with him, or of reminding him 
of it. In other cases the covenant ritual consists 
in placing and leaving the worshipper’s hair, 
clothing, etc., on the altar, but frequently in the 
OT the sacrificial meal may be regarded as the 
basis of the covenant — the god or his worshippers 
eating together and renewing their union with 
each other. Hence, according to one theory, the 
meal itself unites god and men in an act of com- 
munion (W. K. Smith, p. 271) ; or, according to 
another view, the food is here again the vehicle of 
conditional curses mutually transferred to god and 
worshipper (Westermarok, op. cif. ii. 623 ff. ). Both 
purposes may, however, be served by the sacrificial 
meal. It is certainly the case that, in the view of 
the OT writers, breaking of the covenant by the 
individual or the nation was followed by punish- 
ment (Dt 17°“', Jos 7"ff- 23'°, Jg 2°», 2 K 18°-'°), 
while blessing followed its being observed (Ps 
132'°). In any case, what holds true of these OT 
sacrifices is true of similar sacrifices elsewhere. 
Indeed, in some aspects the mere offering of sacri- 
fice to a god, thus propitiating him, is the token of 
an alliance with him ; hence the worshipper asks 
and expects help from the god to whom he, for 
his part, is faithful. The same is true of the vows 
made to a god by a worshipper, in which he pro- 
mises certain things, usually a sacrifice, for some 
specified he^ given him by the god. 

In the OT other things are found as signs of a 
Divine and human covenant, e.g. the rainbow in 
the case of Noah and his posterity (Gn 9'°), though 
here a covenant sacrifice appears also (8°'’°'‘) ; cir- 
cumcision is the token of the covenant ivith Israel 
(Gn 17'°°0, though it is to some extent a sacrificial 
rite ; and in Ex 31'° the Sabbath is to be kept for 
a perpetual covenant. For marks or cuttings on 
the body as signs of a covenant, see Badges. 

Totemism, as ‘an intimate relation which is 
supposed to exist between a group of kindred 
people on the one side and a species of natural or 
artificial objects on the other side, which objects 
are called tbe totems of the human group ’ (Frazer, 
Totemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, iv. 1), is 
essentially a covenant relationship, since both 
parties have entered explicitly or implicitly into 
an alliance for mutual help and protection. This 
covenant state is generally furthered by various 
ritual acts, by which men assimilate themselves to 
their totem, these being analogous to the covenant 
rites between human beings. The group of men 
is, in effect, identified with the animal species 
which is their totem • the relation is one of 
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identity. _ Similarly, in the rites used at puberty 
for obtaining an individual animal guardian or 
manitou, and in the relative positions in which the 
individual and his manitou stand to each other, 
there is the suggestion that this relation is essen- 
tially a covenant one. Blood-letting is the most 
significant of these rites. Thus, the Mosquito 
Indians are said to have sealed their compact with 
the manitou by drawing 'ilood from different parts 
of their body {NR i. 740). Among the Indians of 
Honduras each youth formed a contract with his 
nagual, by offermg some of his blood to it, 
•whereupon such friendship was contracted between them 
that, when one of them died, the other did not survive ' 
(Herrera, General Hist. of. . . America, 1740, iv. 138). 

The American Indian youth generally killed the 
animal which was to be his manitou, and used its 
skin as a ‘medicine-bag.’ There was thus some 
kind of blood-covenant between the youth and his 
guardian, and, as in Omaha Indian belief there 
was a bond between them so close that the man 
acquired the properties of the animal, so generally 
it was held that the youth would not survive the 
death of his nagual ; and there was a common idea 
of the identity of the two, or perhaps of an inter- 
change of life between them. 

The meal eaten by survivors at a death, and 
repeated on anniversary occasions, and of which 
the ghost is supposed to partake, has the intention 
of uniting the ghostly and human eaters, and of 
preserving the goodwill of the ghost by showing 
that he is not forgotten. It is thus a species of 
covenant with the dead. This is still more closely 
marked in cases where the mourners eat the dead 
man himself — perhaps the origin of the funeral 
feast. Other methods of this implicit covenant 
with the dead may be looked for in such rites as 
that of the mourners cutting themselves, letting 
the blood, drop on the grave, making offerings oi 
their hair, or anointing themselves with the fat 
or decomposed matter of the corpse. These are 
analogous to the similar rites in connexion -with 
the cult of gods (see Hartland, op. cit. ii. 277 ff. ; 
Jevons, op, cit. 41 ff.). 

Various customs in human covenants — in which, 
e.g., the parties hold an animal which is sacrificed, 
its blood being sometimes sprinkled on a sacred 
object, or are sprinkled ■ivith sacrificial blood or 
that of an animal not apparently sacrificial — are 
probably connected ivith that type of covenant 
sacrifice in which the parties are a god and a group 
of men. Here, perhaps, the sacred nature of the 
sacrifice makes it an important basis of the human 
covenant, while sacrifices are frequently the vehicles 
of a curse ; or, again, the god to whom the sacrifice 
or the blood is offered is regarded as a third party 
to the covenant (for examples, see Brotherhood 
[artificial], vol. ii. w. 859®, 870“; Wellhausen, 
Reste arab. Heid.'^, Berlin, 1897, p. 128 ; Lewin, 
Wild Races of S.E. India, London, 1870, p. 228). 
In many human covenants a god is expressly called 
upon as witness to the contract, as in tbe similar 
appeal in the case of an oath. The god is then 
expected to visit with his wrath the breaker of the 
covenant (cf. Herod, iii. 8 ; Tylor, Prim. Cult.^, 
London, 1903, ii. 342; Wilson, Western Africa, 
1856, pp. 210, 392). 

EnTRATORE. — A. E. Crawley, The Itystie Rose, London, 
1902; E. S. Hartland, LP, London, 1895, vol. ii.; F. B. 
Jevons, Jntrod. to Sistary of Rcliyinn, London, 1890; J. 
Kohler, 'Studien Uberdie kunstliche Vcrwandtschaft,’^Fi?ll', 
V. 415 d,; A. H. Post, Sludien tut Enlmehlungsoesch. des 
Familienrechts, Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1SS9 ; W. R. Smith, 
Rel. Sejn.2, London, 1894 ; H. C. Trumbull, The Blood Cove- 
nant, London, 1SS7, The Threshold Covenant, Edinburgh, 1696 ; 
E. Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, London, 1906-1903. J. A. MacCuLLOCH. 

COVENANT (American). — The substitution oi 
an artificial for a natural basis of subsistence had 
the effect in America, as elsewhere, of establishing 
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the gods as the principal members of the agri- 
cultural community. On their co-operation the 
maintenance of such a community depended. To 
some extent the obligation was mutual ; for, while 
men reaped much benefit from the encouragement, 
advice, and practical assistance of the gods, they 
were beholden to men for the sustenance tendered 
through sacrifice. A definite and tacit, if un- 
■wntten, covenant thus came into being between 
gods and men, any human breach of which was 
visited with Divine punishment. The arrangement 
was purely one of self-interest on both sides. Man 
felt the necessity of placating the only beings 
from whom he could obtain foreknowedge of 
seasonal and other changes, and, deeply sensible 
of the value of supernatural assistance, he re- 
warded it as handsomely as he could — by gifts of 
such food, drink, and clothing as in his sight 
appeared most desirable. 

Commencing this practice by an ‘understanding’ 
■^^dth the earlier tribal deities, he later extended it 
to the ‘great gods’ of the heavens and earth, 
whom from time to time he admitted into his 
pantheon. He felt that the wealth accruing from 
this co-operation with Divine beings should be 
fairly divided. This applied to the fruits of the 
earth produced under supernatural guidance, and 
to such live stock as had been raised under the 
same auspices. A step further, and we perceive 
that the logical outcome of such a policy was to 
set apart such fields and flocks as would satisfy 
the god, for his own special use — these to he 
worked and tended by (in all probability) the most 
skilful labourers. Thus, according to Gumilla 
{Orinoco Illn^trado, Madrid, 1745, vol. ii. p. 278), 
a tribe of the Guayanos, in consternation at an 
eclipse of the moon, at once commenced work 
upon a plantation for the moon-spirit, considering 
the eclipse to be a sign of his displeasure at their 
failure to supply him •with a separate field of maize. 
The gods or Peru had their orvn herds of llamas 
and pacos, the flesh of which was largely con- 
sumed on their altars, while the avooI, woven into 
cloth, was burned to provide them •wdth ‘astral’ 
clothing, or used in the pro-vision of raiment for 
their images and attendants. 

When mere animal sacrifice fails, either, as in 
Mexico, owing to the lack of large animals, or, 
perhaps, because of a more sanguinary popular 
temperament, the blood of human victims is sup- 
plied to the gods as nutriment. Thus the Mexican 

t od Huitzilopochtli lived wliolly upon human sacri- 
ce, countless thousands of victims, for the most 
part members of hostile tribes, being slain annually 
upon his altar. The hunter, too, as well as the 
cMtivator and herdsman, paid his debt to the 

f ods, ■who assisted him to track his game in 
reams. Thus the Nicaraguan tendered to_ his 
deer- and rabbit-gods clotted blood wrapped in a 
cloth, and the Otomi ofiered blood to the great 
Cloud-serpent, Mixcoatl. Dwellings, too, were 
supplied to the Divine beings. 

The natural conclusion of the savage in these 
circumstances is that a breach of his covenant 
with the gods brings upon him calamities of every 
description. There is much temptation on the 
part of the cultivator to withhold a portion of 
the firstfruits or other sacrifice ; and, should this 
temptation overcome him, he becomes an easy prey 
to the malevolence of the slighted deity. The 
Peruvians believed that in such a case the oflended 
god sent an evil spirit to haunt the -vrTongdoer, 
and that it lay in wait for him in his habitual 
resorts. His crops failed, his health gave wav 
under some terrible disease, his stock perished. 
Such were thought to be the consequences of 
or sin, in Peru ; and, in the event of a 
national calamity, every member of the com- 


munity was rigorously examined, until, the guilty 
one being discovered, restitution was forced from 
him. Throughout the two Americas the idea of 
the covenant with the gods was quite as current 
as elsewhere ; and its inevitable workings have 
been observed in the economy of nearly every 
tribe. 

LiTBiuTTmE,— B. Sahagsm, S'isl. General de las Cosas de 
Nueva Espana, Mex-ico, 1S29-30 ; Bartolomeo de las Casas, 
Apologetica Eistoria, Seville, 1654 ; Pedro de Arriava, Ex- 
tirpacion, Madrid, 1C20; 'Villa-Gomer, CaHa Pastoral contra 
los Idolatrios, Lima, 1649. LEWIS SPENCE. 


COVENANTERS. — ^The subscribers of the 
National Covenant and the Solemn League and 
Covenant rejected the theory of the Divine right of 
kings, and vigorously opposed the absolutism which 
crushed the liberties of the people. In the days of 
James 'VI., before the Covenants, the conflict was 
begun. George Buchanan in 1579 published his 
De Jure Begni apud Scotos, in which he taught 
that kings are chosen and continued in office by 
the people, and, in particular, that the Scots had 
always claimed and exercised the right to call 
Avicked rulers to account. Two Scotsmen had 
already dealt with the old question of the right of 
kings. As early as 1521, John Major asserted in 
his History that the people first made kings, and 
could dethrone them ; while Hector Boece in his 
Histori^, published in 1527, assumed that the royal 
authority is derived from the people. In 1584, 
Buchanan’s book was condemned by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and in the same year Avere passed the ‘ Black 
Acts,’ Avhich declared, contrary to the teaching of 
Knox, that the Icing Avas head of the Church as of 
the State, that assemblies should not meet Avithont 
his sanction, that there should be bishops Avho 
should be appointed by him, and that ministers 
should not discuss public afi’airs under pain of 
treason. When these statutes Avere framed, James’s 
adviser was James Stuart, Earl of Arran, Avho had 
succeeded Esm6 Stuart, Lord of Aubigny. Leav- 
ing the court of Henry in. of Prance, in ■svliich 
the doctrine of royal absolutism Avas cherished, 
D’ Aubigny had proceeded to Scotland, on the 
mission of the Guises for the restoration of Mary 
Stuart and the Catholic religion, and there had 
taught the young king to be an autocrat. The 
Scots, however, feared a popish plot ; and honestly 
or dishonestly he approved the drawing up of the 
Negative Confession, assailing Romanism, ivliich 
in 1581 Avas signed by James and his courtiers, 
l^ile D’ Aubigny Avas directing the king, Apdreiv 
Mel'vill was leading the Church and inveighing 
against ‘the bloodie guillie of absolute authority.' 
By his influence the Assembly of 1580 condemn^ 
Episcopacy ; and in 1581 presbyteries Avere estab- 
lished Avuth the king’s consent, and the Assembly 
approA'ed the Second Book of Discipline. The Raid 
of Ruthven, Avhich Avas devdsed for the liberation 
of James from the hands of D’Aubigny, was sim- 
cessful ; hut it could not make the king forget the 
Prenchman’s lessons in absolutism ; and, Y 'f** 
Arran Avas the chief counsellor, the Black Acts, 
AA-itli their assertion of the royal supremacy, Averc 
passed. Though Arran’s rule terminated in loSo, 
James was able, tAVo years later, to persuade the 
Parliament to declare that all ecclesiastical pro- 
perty belonged to the croAvn. , . - *i 

Por a time, hoAvever, James did nothing for the 
bishops, and before and after his marriage secmea 
to favour Presbyterianism. In 1590 the Assembly 
ordained ‘ the subscription of the band of mam- 
teaning religion and confession de novo, and, _m 
1592, Presbyterianism received from Parliament iw 
‘ Magna Charta,’ Avhereby the ecclesiastical courts 
were legalized, and the liberty of the Clmrch avm 
ratified by the abrogation of the Black Acts, so 
far as they interfered Avith its authority m matters 
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of religion. The royal favour to Preshyterianiam 
was of short duration, and in 1596 Andrew Melvill 
told James that he was ‘ but God’s sillie vassall,’ 
and said : 

‘ Sir, as diversa tymes before, so now again I must tell you, 
there are two kings and two Wngdomes m Scotland ; there is 
Christ Jesus and His kingdoms the Kirk, whose subject King 
James the Sixth is, and of whose Idugdome not a king, nor a 
head, nor a Lord, but a member.* 

The words did not convince, and James, casting 
aside tradition, called by his own authority As- 
semblies, which yielded to his pressure. At last in 
1610 an Assembly restored Episcopacy, and in 1612 
the Estates ratified the new order of ecclesiastical 
government. In justification of his authority, 
James published, in 1598, The True Law of Free 
Monarchies, and set forth the Divine origin of the 
royal power. 

• Monarchy,’ he wrote, ‘as resembling the Divinity, approacheth 
nearest to perfection, as all the learned and wise men from the 
beginning have agreed upon.’ He declared that ’kings are 
called Gods by the prophetical King David, because they situpon 
God his throne upon earth, and have the count of their ministra- 
tion to give unto him.’ Scripture texts were used to show that 
the people should pay obedience to the king ‘ as to God’s lieu- 
tenant on earth, obeying his commandments in all things, except 
directly against God, as the commands of God’s minister, acknow- 
ledging him a judge set by God over them, having power to judge 
them, but to be judged only by God, to whom only he must give 
account of his judgment.’ 

In the Basililcon Doron, published shortly after 
The True Law of Free Monarchies, James in- 
structed his son to Icnow and love God, who had 
made him ‘ a little God to sit on his throne, and 
rule over other men.’ 

True to his exalted notion of his oflice, James 
used his authority to change the government of the 
Church, and then turned to the customs and forms 
of worship. In the Assembly of 1616, called by 
him, and the first which met after 1610, a new 
Confession of Faith, Catechism, Liturgy, and Book 
of Canons were projected ; and in an Assembly at 
Perth in 1618 royal coercion secured the passing of 
the famous Five Articles, which were startling 
innovations in the Scottish ritual. When the 
government of the Church had been changed and 
the ritual modified, the king was satisfied mth the 
exercise and recognition or his supremacy; but, 
while by his actions and ^vritings he_ showed his 
attachment to the theory of the Divine right of 
kings, he ruled in the Church through Assemblies, 
and, though these were coerced, he preserved the 
recognized forms of lemslation, 

Charles I. succeeded to his father’s belief in his 
Divine right, and continued, but without tact or 
discretion, the assertion of royal absolutism. In 
May 1635 he signed the warrant for a Book of 
Canons, which in the following year was imposed 
upon the Scottish Church, without the sanction 
of either an Assembly or a Parliament. Reference 
was made in the Book itself to a Liturgy, after- 
wards known as Laud’s Liturgy, which was ratified 
in 1636, and in 1637, on the sole authority of the 
king, was sent to Scotland. The Canons, as they 
made no outward change in the Church, did not 
stir the people, though they saw in them a violent 
exercise of royal power; but the Liturgy, also 
devised by the king as an autocrat, roused a 
popular clamour, and set the nation against him. 
The Liturgy met with instant opposition, and the 
riot which occurred in the church of St. Giles, 
Edinburgh, when it was first read, inaugurated a 
revolution which spread through the greater part 
of Scotland. The Scots, ever fond of legal bonds 
of association, prepared a document which is 
known as the ‘ National Covenant,’ and multitudes 
signed it. 

The document was prepared by Johnston of 
Warriston, one of the ablest of the lawyers, 
and the Rev. Alexander Henderson, minister of 
Leuchars, who was the ecclesiastical leader of the 


Presbyterians ; and with them most probably was 
associated Hope, the king’s advocate. It included 
the Negative Confession of 1581, which James vi. 
had signed ; a list of the Acts of Parliament con- 
firming the Confession ; and the Covenant proper, 
by which the subscribers bound themselves to 
defend their religion and their king as guardian of 
it. The signing of the Covenant was begun on 28th 
Feb. 1638, in the Greyfriars churchyard, which 
contained the burial-place of George Buchanan, 
whose J)e Jure helped to drive James towards 
absolutism. If the first Covenanters, drawn from 
all classes and representing the greater part of the 
country, were rebels against the king’s tyranny, 
their document infringed no law of the land. Yet 
it was the bond of a nation against the sovereign, 
and, with troubles in England, Charles was forced 
to yield. He appointed the Marquis of Hamilton 
as his commissioner, who tried to divide the 
Covenanters by means of a new Covenant, the 
King’s Covenant, which included but did not 
enforce the Confession of 1581 ; and, when the 
project failed, Hamilton in his master’s name 
promised a free Assembly, a Parliament, and the 
abolition of the Courts of High Commission which, 
with bishops among the judges, tried ecclesiastical 
cases. The Presbyterians did not admit that the 
royal assent was necessary for an Assembly, and 
accordingly they called one, which met on 21st 
November in Glasgow. The Marquis of Hamilton 
appeared as the king’s representative, and the 
members chose Henderson as moderator and John- 
ston of Warriston as clerk. 

Henderson and his associates had summoned the 
bishops, but these refused to recognize the authority 
of the Assembly ; and, when their cases were con- 
sidered, the commissioner declared the proceedings 
illegal, and dissolved the Assembly. The Presby- 
terians, however, were undaunted, and the business 
was continued, without and in spite of the king’s 
representative. The bishops were deposed, and 
some of them excommimicated ; the Book of Canons, 
the Liturgy, and the Five Articles of Perth were 
condemned, and the Courts of Commission abolished. 
Thus did the Covenanters in the Glasgow Assembly 
answer the king with his absolutism. The Earl of 
Argyle accepted the Covenant in Glasgow, and it 
had been signed by the Earl of Montrose in Edin- 
burgh. 

War was inevitable, and Charles devised schemes 
for which he had no money. He attempted, how- 
ever, to irritate the English by representing that 
the Scots were preparing an invasion ; and the 
Scots, in defence of their honesty, published ‘ An 
Information for all good Christians within the 
Kngdome of England.’ Another document ap- 
peared, the ‘Large Declaration,’ which Dr. Bal- 
canquhal -wrote and Charles authorized. It was 
the king’s version of his troubles -with the Scots, 
and was not a contribution to truth. Something 
more than a distribution of pamphlets was required 
to settle the quarrel between the people and their 
king, and Charles mustered an army of 21,000 
men at Berwick. The Scottish forces, numbering 
20,000 men, were entrusted to Alexander Leslie, 
who had followed the profession of arms on the 
Continent. Marching southwards, he fixed his 
quarters at Dnnse Law, twelve miles from Ber-wick. 
The First Bishops’ War was a demonstration and 
not a battle, and on 18th June 1639 commissioners 
arranged the Pacification of Berwick, which secured 
their demands for the Covenanters. • 

By the Treaty an Assembly and a Parliament 
were to meet ; and on 12th August the Assembly 
sanctioned the Acts of the Glasgow Assembly, 
that they might have undisputed legal validity. 
The members requested the Privy Council to require 
every one in the nation to sign the Covenant, and. 
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BO doing, violated the rules of toleration. The 
Earl of Tra(juair, the king’s commissioner, ratified 
the proceedings of the Assembly, though Charles 
indicated to Archbishop Spottiswoode that what 
had been done could be undone. Parliament 
approved the action of the Assembly in overthrow- 
ing Episcopacy; and, in spite of his action as 
commissioner to the Assembly, Trac[uair refused 
assent in the king’s name, and against precedent 
dissolved the Parliament. War was once more 
inevitable, since the nation’s demands, in spite of 
the Treaty of Benvick, had been refused. Charles 
summoned an English Parliament, knoira as the 
Short Parliament, and dismissed it when supplies 
for a war with Scotland were refused. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in collecting a force at York on 
22nd August 1640 ; and on the 20th of the same 
month Leslie entered England with an army of 
20,000, and marched to Newcastle. The Second 
Bishops’ War was no more romantic than the 
First ; and commissioners were appointed to meet 
at Ripon, and to arrange terms of peace on the 
basis of the abolition of Episcopacy and the recog- 
nition of the Covenant. 'Phe troubles in England 
forced Charles again to yield to the Scots, though 
not till 10th August 1641 was an arrangement made 
with the Long Parliament, which had taken the 
business out of the hands of the king. 

Hoping to create a party in his favour, Charles 
in 1641 visited Scotland, and remedied further 
abuses, especially in the Privy Council and Court 
of Session, which by his own act were filled \vith 
his partisans. He expected to strengthen the 
opponents of the Covenant, already represented by 
the Incendiaries and the Plotters or Banders. The 
Earl of Traquair and Sir Robert Spottiswoode, the 
archbishop’s son, were the chief men among the 
Incendiaries, who had been the advisers of Charles 
from the time of the Covenant ; while the Plotters 
were led by Montrose, who had passed to the side 
of the king, perhaps through jealousy of Argyle’s 
prominence among the Covenanters. The afiair 
IcQown as ‘ The Incident,’ whether it was a fact or 
merely a story, told against the king, and, when he 
departed from Scotland in October, he had neither 
weakened his enemies nor strengthened his own 
party. 

In August 1642, Charles raised his standard at 
Nottingham, and the Civil War in England was 
begun. The king and the Parliament each sought 
the aid of the Scots, who, though themselves 
divided, were in great numbers favourable to the 
Parliamentary cause. The Parliament informed 
them that an Assembly at Westminster had been 
appointed to consider ‘a reformation in church 
discipline and ceremonies ’ ; and on 2_nd Aug. 1643 
the General Assembly, associated with the Con- 
vention of the Scottish Estates, put forward the 
Solemn League and Covenant, drafted by Alex- 
ander Henderson, as the condition of an alliance. 
The subscribers to the Covenant were to bind 
themselves to preserve the Reformed relimon in 
Scotland, to secure in England and Irmand a 
reform in doctrine, worship, mscipline, and govern- 
ment, according to the Word of God and the 
example of the best Reformed Churches ; to_ seek 
the extirpation of Popery, prelacy, superstition, 
heresy, and schism ; and to defend the privileges^ of 
the Parliament, and also the person and authority 
of the king. The English Parliament accepted the 
Covenant on 25th September, and in Jan. 1644, 
Leslie, who had been created Earl of Leven, led 
an army into England, which helped to secure the 
victory of Marston Moor. In his difficulties, 
Charles granted a commission to Montrose, and, 
after an arrangement ndth the Marquis of Antrim, 
sent him a wild horde of Irish and 'Scoto-Celts. 
Victory after victory in Scotland was gained by 


Montrose, though at the expense of horrible 
cruelties perpetrated by the savages of his army • 
and he did not know defeat till September 1645,' 
when he met David Leslie, Leven's nephew, at 
Philiphaugh. The triumph of the Covenanters was 
secured, and was cruelly celebrated in the execution 
of Sir Robert Spottiswoode and other Malignants 
as the Royalists were called. ’ 

In England, the Parliamentary party, after their 
victory at Naseby, had no further need of the 
Scots ; and they, on the other hand, being opposed 
by the Independents, despaired of the success of 
the Solemn Lea^e and Covenant. Charles under- 
stood the situation, and in May 1646 threw himself 
into the hands of the Scots. Yet he would not 
accept their Covenants, and they would not support 
him. Had he agreed to their terms, they would 
have defended him ; but they handed him over to 
the English Parliament, on condition that his life 
should be spared, and the money due to them be paid. 

One last effort to save their king was to be made 
by some of the Scottish nobles. The Earls of 
Loudon, Lanark, and Lauderdale visited him at 
Carisbrooke Castle, and made a compact, knorni 
as ‘ The Engagement,’ according to which they were 
to find an army for him, and he was to establish 
Presbyterianism in England for three years. In 
the Scottish Parliament, the nobles, barons, and 
commissioners from the large towns showed by 
a decided majority that they trusted the king, 
though the clergy, on the other hand, would not 
believe that he was sincere. Hamilton, however, 
raised an army of 10,000 men, who when they 
reached England were met by Cromwell and 
defeated. 

Charles was executed on 30th Jan. 1649, and 
Covenanters and Royalists alike were horrified. 
Charles was the victim of his cherished principle 
of the Divine right of kings, which, bequeathed to 
him by his father, destroyed the peace of Scotland, 
turning a loyal people into rebels whom history 
has justified. James ivas a despot who knew the 
value of discretion ; but Charles, with an erroneous 
doctrine of his personality and an archaic theory 
of his power, was destitute of tact, and the Scots 
strenuously opposed him in the defence of their 
liberties. Yet, though he was a tyrant in their 
eyes, they would have remembered that he was 
their king and ivonld not have taken his life. 

Six days after the execution at Whitehall, 
Charles U. was proclaimed king by the Scottish 
Estates, though ne was to be acknowledged only 
on condition that he accepted the Covenants. The 
zeal of the Covenanters was not diminishing, and 
just before the death of the king they secured the 
Act of Classes, which excluded from civil and mili- 
tary posts all who were hostile to the Covenants. 
Montrose cared nothing for the Estates, and still 
dreamed that the country might be subdued. He 
failed, however, to gather the Royalist array of 
his visions, and yet would not cease from romantic 
expeditions and attacks. At last he was taken, 
and was beheaded on 21st May 1650 at the Market 
Cross of Edinburgh. Charles II. landed in Scotland 
in June, and, according to an agreement already 
made, accepted the Covenants. His presence w.os 
a menace to England, and on 22nd July, CromweU 
crossed the Border. David Leslie was in command 
of the Scottish army, which in the rush of events 
was now gathered for the defence of toe king, 
though many of the Covenanters, led by John- 
ston of Warriston and James Guthrie, minister ol 
Stirling, did not put their trust_ in Charles. In 
their fanaticism they succeeded in banishing ml 
Malignants from the army, and so interfered mth 
Leslie that Cromwell secured a decisive victory at 
Dunbar. Immediately after the battlethey prepared 
a Remonstrance against the government of Argyle 
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and his friends, and presented it to the Committee 
of Estates, -with the declaration that they rejected 
Charles till he proved ‘ the reality of his profession.’ 
Argyle was forced to choose an alliance with the 
Remonstrants or with the Malignants, and he 
gave his support to the friends of Charles. The 
Committee of the Estates accordingly passed a 
Resolution in condemnation of the Remonstrance, 
and the Estates abolished the Act of Classes. On 
1st Jan. 1651, Charles was crowned at Scone, and 
Malignants and Resolntioners alike were satisfied. 
Cromwell, however, was still in the country, and 
once more David Leslie was placed in command 
of an army. In hope of a rising in favour of 
Charles, the Soots marched into England, hut 
Cromwell followed and utterly defeated them at 
Worcester. Scotland was subjected to English 
rule ; and, though toleration was enforced, Resolu- 
tioners and Remonstrants continued their quarrel, 
till in 1653 the General Assembly was closed and 
its meetings forbidden. Enthusiasm for the 
Covenants was no longer national but sectarian. 
The National Covenant had been the protest of a 
realm against the absolutism of the king, and the 
Solemn League and Covenant had been framed for I 
the reformation of religion by those who believed 
that the true Church should be Presbyterian. In 
the events which followed the National Covenant, 
Charles had been compeUed to submit to the Scots, 
and after his death the Covenanters, true to 
the Solemn League and Covenant, became the 
guardians of Presbyterianism. Fanaticism divided 
them, but the factions were none the less devoted 
to the Church which James and Charles i. had 
assailed, and to its worship and government which 
had been saved from the hands of the destroyers. 

Scotland hailed the Restoration with joy, as the 
English rule was ended and the king was to reign 
who had been crowned at Scone. The Remon- 
strants or Protesters alone, in their anxiety for the 
Church, did not share in the joy, and soon it was 
seen that they were not fooUsh in their alarm. 
Charles nominated a Privy Council, without wait- 
ing for a Parliament to advise in the selection ; 
and, while the members of the Council were with 
him in London, he entrusted the government to 
the Committee of the Estates, which had not acted 
after 1651. Remembering injuries and destitute 
of gratitude, he committed Argyle to the Tower, 
and then sent him to Scotland for trial, and at the 
same time issued an order for the seizure of Johnston 
of Warriston, who, however, escaped to France. 
The Committee of Estates, recognizing the atti- 
tude of the king to the Covenanters, broke up 
a meeting of Protesters, and seized among others 
James Guthrie, the minister of Stirling. In their 
eagerness to please they issued a proclamation 
against ‘ all unlawful and unwarrantable meetings 
and conventicles ’ ; and, in decreeing that there 
should be no meetings ‘without his Majesty’s 
special authority,’ showed how the men in the 
king’s service no longer opposed the absolutism and 
supremacy which had been fatal to his father. It 
seemed at first that Charles, though ruthless 
towards the Remonstrants, would uphold the 
Church for the sake of the Resolutioners ; and 
James Sharp, minister of Crail and professor in St. 
Andrews, whom the Resolutioners had sent to 
London, returned on the last day of August with 
a communication to the Presbytery of Edinburgh. 
‘We do resolve,’ Charles ivrote, ‘to protect and 
preserve the government of the Church of Scotland 
as it is settled by law’ ; but, while he referred to 
the government as it existed, he soon afterwards 
ut a strange interpretation on his words. On 1st 
an. 1661, a Parliament with carefully selected 
members met, and in its sessions passed a multitude 
^f Acts. In an oath of ollesriance, Charles was 


declared ‘ supreme Governor of this kingdom over 
all persons and in all cfiuses ’; and a Rescissory Act, 
which revoked the legislation of every Parliament 
after 1633, destroyed what the nation had built up 
in the struggle against royal absolutism. The 
Church ‘ settled by law,’ to which Charles referred 
in his letter to the Edinburgh Presbytery, was no 
longer Presbyterian, and in a communication to the 
Privy Council he 'wrote: ‘We have, after mature 
deliberation, declared to those of your Council here 
our firm resolution to interpose our royal authority 
for restoring of that Church to its right govern- 
ment by bishops, as it was by law before tiie late 
troubles, during the reigns of our royal fathei; and 
grandfather of blessed memory, and as it now 
stands settled by law.’ The Church was Episcopal, 
but only one of the bishops was alive ; and mur 
men, of whom were James Sharp and Robert 
Leighton, set out for London to receive episcopal 
consecration. 

The second session of the ‘ Drunken Parliament,’ 
as it was called, began on 8th May 1662, and, after 
an Act for ‘the restitution and re-establishment 
of the ancient government of the Church by arch- 
bishops and bishops,’ the prelates were admitted to 
the dignity of an Estate. Thereafter the Covenants 
were declared to be treasonable, and holders of 
offices of trust were required to abjure them. 
Another Act was tragic in its consequences. 
Patronage had been abolished in 1649, and the 
election of ministers had been entrusted to the 
kirk-sessions. The Parliament now decreed that 
every minister who had been ordained after 1649 
should receive a presentation from the patron, and 
institution from the bishop. In the west and 
south nearly three hundred men refused to comply ; 
and churches were closed till ‘ curates’ were found 
for them. In the third session of the Parliament 
the Earl of Rothes took the place of the Earl of 
Middleton as the king’s representative, though the 
Earl of Lauderdale was the real director of the 
business. Ecclesiastical affairs were in hopeless 
disorder. The churches from which the ministers 
had been excluded were almost empty, and the 
people flocked to private houses in which these 
men preached. The Parliament sought a remedy 
in an Act which required the ‘outed’ ministers to 
abstain from preaching, and the people to attend 
the churches. Fines were to be imposed on those 
who would not obey, and the Privy Council were 
to receive reports from the curates regarding 
offenders. Before the close of the Parliament, 
Johnston of Warriston, who had been apprehended 
in France, was sent to execution. Argyle and 
James Guthrie, and also a man named Govan, had 
been condemned ; and Warriston followed them to 
the scafibld and to martyrdom for the Covenants. 
The -victims of the kin^s 'wrath were few, and 
Argyle and Guthrie, conspicuous champions of 
the people’s rights, might have satisfied his 
vengeance ; but Warriston was pursued till his 
death was accomplished. Samuel Rutherfurd, the 
Principal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, was 
summoned to appear at Edinburgh, and died before 
he could answer. In his Lex Itex he had set forth 
the democratic principles which George Buchanan 
taught in the De Jure ; and, when he could not be 
brought to sentence, his book was publicly burned 
by order of the Government. 

Without consent of the Church, Charles ii. 
changed its constitution, and the men who would 
not obey his orders were driven from their livings. 
James -VT. had forced or corrupted Assemblies and 
Parliaments to be his agents, while Charles i. had 
imposed the Canons and Liturgy with neither 
Assembly nor Parliament. It is true that Charles 
n._ acted through a Parliament and through his 
Privy Council, but the Parliament was not freely 
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elected, and the Church itself was not consulted. 
The 300 evicted ministers could urge the Presby- 
terian claim of free assembly. Their theory of the 
Divine origin of the Presbyterian polity might be 
denied, but they could point to Knox and Mehull 
as the upholders of the Church’s freedom, and to 
the struggles and successes of the first Covenanters. 
Many of the ministers quietly accepted the Epis- 
copacy ordained by the ‘ Drunken Parliament,’ Wt 
the men who were ejected, and not the men who 
conformed, were obedient to the Presbyterian 
tradition, and as heirs of the Covenanters were 
entitled, to their name. Opponents of the royal 
absolutism and advocates of ecclesiastical freedom, 
the second race of the Covenanters were destined 
to bear testimony through sufiering to their 
devotion to the lost liberties of their Church. 

Fines were imposed by the Privy Council on 
those who neglected the ministrations of the curates, 
and soldiers were quartered on ofienders till these 
were paid. At Archbishop Sharp’s suggestion the 
Court of High Commission was re-instituted to 
deal wth breakers of the law, and the troubles 
increased when Covenanters, to whom an Act of 
Indemnity had not extended, were ordered by the 
Court to pay their fines. In the disaffected districts 
the people were galled by the tjrranny of the Council 
in imposing fines, quartering soldiers, and breaking 
up conventicles (q.u.) for worship. Passive obedi- 
ence was not a favourite custom of the Scots, and 
a rising of the oppressed was to be e.xpected. Sir 
James Turner, the most zealous of the soldiers of 
the Government, was in Dumfries, and on 15th 
Nov. 1666 was attacked and taken prisoner by a 
company of men from Galloway, who had been 
stirred by a shameful tale of cruelty. From 
Dumfries they marched, 3000 in number but 
untrained, across the country to Lanark, where 
they renewed their adherence to the Covenant. 
Intending to pass to Edinhurgh, they turned on 
their w^ to the city, as Sir Thomas Dalziel, a 
fanatic Royalist who had served in Muscovy, was 
on their track, and they reached Rullion Green, 
on the southern slopes of the Pentlands. Dalziel 
Avith his disciplined force routed them. Some were 
killed, many fled, and at least fifty were taken. 
Two of the leaders, John Neilson of Corsack and 
Hugh M'Kail, who was a preacher, Avere tortured 
Avith the boot in presence of the Council, that they 
might reveal a supposed league Avith the Dutch, 
and were afterwards sent to the scaffold. Ten 
men, and then five, Avere hanged in Edinburgh, 
and the Avork of execution aa'Ss continued in GlasgOAV 
and Ayr. Many of those Avho had been engaged 
in the rising Avere fined and their lands and goods 
confiscated. To Dalziel AA'as given the tosk of 
quieting the disturbed places, and Avith his ruth- 
less severities he terrorized the people. In 1667, 
hoAvever, a respite was offered Avhen Lauderdale, 
Avho had overthroAvn Rothes and Sharp in_ the 
Council, intimated an indemnity, under conditions, 
for the Pentland rising. While many accepted 
the terms, the sternest of the Presbyterians 
refused obedience to a Government Avhich required 
conformity to an Episcopal Church and ignored the 
CoA'enant. 

After the indemnity no further step towards 
conciliation was taken till 1669, when an Indulgence 
was offered. It was ordained that vacant parishes 
might be given to ministers who were AAnUing to 
accept collation from the bishops ; and those Avho 
would not take collation might have the manse 
and glebe, Avithout the stipend, if they agreed, 
among other conditions, to administer the sacra- 
ments’ to their parishioners alone. Forty-tAvo 
ministers, professmg their adherence to Presby- 
terianism, were admitted ; but the most zealous of 
the Covenanters inveighed against them, and 


extreme Episcopalians objected to the Indulgence 
as an Act of Erastianism. Lauderdale, though 
responsible for the Indulgence Avith any clemency 
involved in it, Avas an avoAved supporter of the 
royal absolutism ; and under him tiie Parliament 
of 1669 declared in the Assertory Act ‘ that his 
Majesty hath the supreme authority and supremacy 
oA'er all persons, and in all causes ecclesiastical 
within this kingdom ; and that, by Aurtne thereof, 
the ordering and disposal of the external goA'em- 
ment and policy of the Church doth properly 
belong to his Majesty and his successors, as an 
inherent right of the crown.’ 

Burnet, tlie Archbishop of GlasgoAV, Avas deposed 
for his opposition to the king’s authority in the issue 
of the Indulgence, and Leighton, Avho succeeded him, 
proposed an ‘accommodation’ for peace between 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians. The scheme was 
futile, as compromise pleased no one, and Leighton, 
resigning the archbishopric, departed to England. 
The Indulgence did not remoAm the opposition of 
the Covenanters, and they flocked to the con- 
venticles, carrying arms for safety in attack. The 
Government, on the other hand, showed no leniency. 
In 1670 an Act Avas passed which required any 
one on oath to give information regarding conA-en- 
ticles and the men Avho attended them; and an- 
other Act made death and confiscation of goods the 
penalty for preaching at conventicles. Not content 
with these severities, the Parliament decreed that 
punishment, even to exDe, should be inflicted on 
those Avho had their children baptized by the 
non-conforming ministers, and also on those Avho 
for three successive Sundays absented themselves 
from the parish church. The conventicles, in ^ite 
of the Government, did not cease, and the Bass 
Rock was turned into a prison. In 1672 the 
Parliament declared the ordination of ministers by 
the Covenanters a crime, and decreed that parents 
should be punished Avho left their children tmbap- 
tized by the curates for more than thirty days. 
For some reason a second Indulgence Avas published. 
It Avas offered to eighty of the clergy, and some of 
them accepted it, but the CoAmnanters Avere not 
quieted. The Government in their straits decreed 
riiat magistrates for the burghs and landoAATiera 
in respect of their estates Avere to be made re- 
sponsible for conventicles, and householders Avere 
to answer for their families and servants. Another 
step was taken in 1675, Avhen letters of inter- 
communing Avere issued against 100 persons, 
including men and AA’omen of social position, who 
were not to be harboured or fed or clothed by any 
one. Though landoAAmers in 1674 had been made 
responsible for tlieir tenants and servants, they 
Avere required in 1677 to take a bond for all persons 
on their lands. Many of these men in the disturbed 
counties, though friendly to the Government, 
would not sign such a bond; and in February 

1678 a host of 6000 Highlanders Avith 3000 Loav- 
landers was sent to Ayrshire and let loose for 
plunder. The Duke of Hamilton and also the 
Earls of AthoU and Perth appeared AAdth expostula- 
tions before the king, and, though Charles approved 
Laxiderdale’s actions, the Highlanders AA’ere A\utu- 
draAvn. The disorder increased, hoAvever, m spite 
of indulgences and coerciA-e Acts ; _ and the 

1679 Avitnessed among other tragedies the murder 
of Archbishop Sharp. From_ the day of lus 
acceptance of the archbishopric there AA'ero few 
who even respected him, and the Cm’enantcrs 
hated him as their fiercest oppressor. Travelling 
to St. AndreAvs he was murdered at Magus Aiuir, 
three miles from the city, by a band of men Avno 
had been outlaAved for attending convmnticies. 
These men Avere not taken, though a proclamation 
was issued for their arrest; and 

event was to increase the troubles. On 2/tn uiay 
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— the anniversary of the Restoration — a company 
of eighty men gathered in Rutherglen, and, after 
extinguishing the bonfires, affixed to the market- 
cross a paper denouncing the Acts of Parliament 
against Presbyterianism. The same company, 
increased in numbers, held a conventicle on the 
Sunday whichfollowed; and Graham of Claverhouse 
with a troop of soldiers was sent to disperse it and 
to seize the men who had appeared at Rutherglen. 
At Drumclog, two miles from Loudon Hill, where 
the conventicle had assembled, an engagement 
took place, and Claverhouse was defeated. The 
victors determined to form a camp, and many 
flocked to it. The Government, on the other hand, 
made ready an army, and the king sent the Duke 
of Monmouth to command it. The battle of Both- 
well Bridge was fought on 22nd Junewith disastrous 
results to the Covenanters. They had enthusiasm ; 
but, divided over the Indulgences, they quarrelled 
when they should have been drilling themselves 
for action, and there was no capable and trusted 
leader. While the number of the dead was not 
great, more than 1000 prisoners were taken and 
conveyed to Edinburgh. For months many of the 
wretched men were confined in the Greyfriars 
churchyard. Two of the ministers were hanged, 
and five men, who had not been involved in the 
death of the Archbishop, were sent for execution 
to Magus Muir, that the murder might be avenged. 
Many were allowed to leave their prison, after 
taking a bond not again to bear arms ;_and others, 
to the number of 250, were packed into a ship 
sailing to Barbados, that they might be sold into 
slavery. The ship, however, was wrecked on one 
of the Orkney Islands, and 200 of the unfortunate 
men, who were kept under the hatches, were 
dro\vned. 

Thanks to Monmouth, an Act of Indemnity^ was 
passed for those who had been at Bothwell Bridge, 
and a third Indulgence for ministers was published. 
Conditions, however, were attached, and there 
were few who did not reject them. Clemency was 
accordingly throw aside, and dili^nt search was 
made for those who had been at BothweU. The 
thumbkins and lighted matches to the fingers were 
used by the savage soldiers of the Government to 
force unwilling informers to reveal their secrets. 
Oppression again had its natural consequences, and 
wild men were made wilder. The Presbyterians 
who still remained staunch to the Covenants 
separated from communion with those who had 
accepted the Indulgences, and deliberately threiv 
off allegiance to the Icing. Two ministers, Richard 
Cameron and Donald Cargill, were the leaders, and 
they and their followers called themselves ‘ Society 
People,’ and were knoivn as Cameronians, 
Wanderers, Hillmen, or Whigs. On 22nd June 
1680, Cameron and Cargill with some of their men, 
twenty-one in all, entered Sanquhar and affixed to 
the market-cross a declaration that they disoivned 
Charles Stuart as king for ‘his perjury and 
breach of covenant to God and His Kirk.’ These 
men did at Sanquhar, in the time of Charles 
Stuart, what England and Scotland afterwards 
did when James Stuart was king. Cameron 
and Cargill were marked by the Government, and 
at Aird’s Moss, on 20th July, Canaeron was killed, 
when he and Hackston of RathUlet, with some 
of the Hillmen, were attacked by a company of 
dragoons. Hackston was executed at Edinburgh 
with a display of abominable cruelty, and Cargill, 
who was not at Aird’s Moss, became the leader of the 
Covenanters. He appeared in October at Torwood, 
and in a great assemblage excommunicated the 
king, the Duke of York, the Duke of Lauderdale, 
and others ; and, though the sentence was futile 
and the action altogether fanatical, the devotion 
to a cause consecrated in the tradition of the 


country made Cargill a hero in the eyes of the 
persecuted Whigs. He, too, was to die for the 
Covenant, and in 1681 was executed in Edinburgh. 

In 1681 the Duke of York appeared in Scotland, 
and, in _ place of Lauderdale, acted as Royal 
Commissioner. After the Aqt for securing the 
Protestant religion, the Parliament, at his direction 
and to suit his purposes as a Catholic, passed an 
Act which declared that the kings of the realm 
derived their power from God, succeeding to it by 
lineal descent, and that the succession could not 
be changed. This declaration, in favour of the 
Divine right of the king, was followed by the Test 
Act, which required every holder of office to swear 
that he oivned the Protestant religion as set forth 
in the Confession of 1667, acknowledged the 
supremacy of the king in all causes, would not 
consnlt about any State matter without royal 
licence or command, and would never endeavour to 
alter anything in the Government of the country. 
Never before had the Scottish Parliament displayed 
such abject subservience. Eighty of the ministers 
refused to take the test, and left their parishes ; 
and in Januaw 1682, fifty of the Covenanters 
ublished at Lanark a fresh declaration, and 
umed the Succession and Test Acts. The ‘ Society 
People’ were counted rebels, as they were, and 
were treated with savage cruelty ; Dalziel and 
Claverhouse, merciless leaders of the rudest soldiers, 
earned infamous reputations ; and, when the 
troubles were at an end, men continued to talk of 
the ‘Bloody Clavers,’ while they spoke, too, of 
the ‘ Bloody Mackenzie,’ the Lord Advocate, who 
was pitiless in his prosecutions. Their victims 
were fined or sent to slavery, and some were shot 
and some were hanged. In November 1684 the 
‘Society People’ published their ‘ Apologetical 
Declaration,’ drawn up by James Ren wick, a 
young minister, which contained a warning to 
their persecutors that they counted them, and 
would punish them, as the enemies of God and His 
covenanted work ; and they did not shrink from 
killing their foes. An oath of abjuration of the 
Apologetical Declaration was at once prepared by 
the Government, and he who did not take it might 
be shot without pretence of trial. John Brown of 
Priesthill, in whose house were found bullets and 
treasonable papers, refused to take the oath. 

‘ 'Whereupon,' uTote Claverhouse, ‘ I caused shoot 
him dead, which he suffered very unconcernedly.’ 
A few days later, though Claverhouse was not the 
perpetrator of the deed, an old woman and a girl 
were drowned at Wigton, as they would not abjure 
the Apologetical Declaration. 

James II. ascended the throne in 1685, and the 
Estates expressed their gratitude for the blessings 
which they owed ‘ to the sacred race of their most 
glorious kings, and to the solid, absolute authority 
whereunth they Avere invested by the first and 
fundamental laws of the monarchy.’ Acts were 
assed against the Covenanters, and in one it Avas 
eclared that any person Avho preached at or 
attended a conventicle was to be punished AAuth 
death and confiscation of goods. The accession of 
James marked no change of policy in the treatment 
of the Covenanters, and the first year Avas knoAvn 
os ‘ the black year, the killing time.’ Argyle, in 
the plot AA'ith Monmouth for the removal of 
James from the throne, landed in Scotland in 1685 ; 
but he received no help from the Covenanters, 
AA’hose cause, at an earlier time, he had forsaken 
The plot ended in failure, and Argyle Avas taken 
and carried to Edinburgh, AA’bere he Avas beheaded. 
Before he arrived in the city, the Government 
resolved to make sure that their prisoners, who 
might be in sympathy Avith him, were securely 
Avarded. About 200 of the Covenanters Avere 
accordingly removed to Dunnottar Castle. Men 
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and -women were thrown together into a vault, 
■ivith hut one window for air, and the space hardly 
gave them room to sit do-wn. Days passed before 
any of them were removed, and then forty men 
were sent to another vault, where a break in the 
wall gave the only current of air. After two 
months those who were alive were taken to Leith ; 
and, while a few promised allegiance, the majority 
were sent as slaves to the Plantations. 

James was a Roman Catholic, and, whatever 
his schemes were for j;he return to Rome of the 
nations over which he was king, he determined to 
repeal the penal laAvs against the Roman Catholics. 
The Scottish Parliament, which again and again 
had admitted the royal absolutism, would not 
consent to more than a serious consideration of his 
communication regarding the repeal, and was 
dissolved. Thereafter the Privy Council received 
an intimation from him that his prerogative 
enabled him to dispense with all laws, and he 
charged the Council to rescind the penal laws. 
Even the most subservient Government could not 
ignore the fact that Scotland dreaded a return 
of Popery. James accordingly extended to the 
Presbyterians the toleration he desired for the 
Catholics, and they were allowed to meet in private 
houses or chapels, if no disloyal doctrines were 
preached. The ‘Society People,’ however, were 
excluded from the new Indulgences, as they had 
thrown off allegiance to the king, and they con- 
tinued in their opposition and frequented their 
conventicles. Their leader was James Renwick, 
and in February 1688, having refused to acknow- 
ledge the Government, he was put to death, the 
last martyr for the Covenants. The year which 
witnessed the execution of the Covenanter in 
Edinburgh witnessed also the arrival in London of 
William of Orange and the flight of James. 

In the period between the imposition of the 
Liturgy and the death of Charles I., and, again, in 
the period between the Restoration and the 
Revolution, the Covenanters were the guardians of 
freedom. After the Restoration the nobles and 
barons, as if there had been no Covenants, admitted 
with extraordinary servility the despotism of 
the kings ; and even the Covenanters themselves 
were not united, since those who profited by the 
Indulgences submitted to the king, who was an 
ecclesiastical autocrat. The ‘ Society People ’ alone 
were faithful to the Covenants. 

Recognizing Presbyterianism as Divinely in- 
stituted, and declaring, therefore, the rights of 
their Church to be those of the Redeemer, they 
fought for Christ and the Covenant; and at last 
threw off allegiance to the king as the enemy of 
their Lord. In Scotland throughout the 17th cent, 
the royal absolutism was displayed almost entirely 
in affairs of the Church, and there was no clear 
issue, without appeals to religion, between despot- 
ism and liberty. Yet in the sphere of the Church, 
where tyranny pressed, and rAere a contest alone 
was possible, the Covenanters asserted the rights 
of the people. 
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CqyENANT THEOLOGy.-i. Preliminary 
definition. — By this term is designated a type of 
theological thought which expresses the relations 
between God and man in the formula of a covenant 
or legal agreement, formally entered into hy two 
contracting parties. It was specially common 
amon^ the English Puritans, from whom it passed 
to their descendants in America. On the Continent 
it is first found among the German Reformed 
theologians in the second half of the 16th century. 
Its best knoum Continental representative is 
Cocceius (John Koch, 1603-69), who is oiten 
wrongly said to he its author.^ Through him and 
his successors (Burmann, Witsius, and others) it 
received its most elaborate literary expression, and 
ever since has constituted one of the recognized 
types of Calvinistic or Reformed theology. It is 
the purpose of thi.s article to explain the nature of 
this type, and to give some account of its origin 
and history, 

2 . Nature of the covenant theology.— (1) Tht 
covenant idea and the covenant theology distin- 
guished . — ^At the outset it is necessary to distinguish 
between the covenant idea and the covenant 
theology. The covenant idea is common Christian 
proper^^. It is an inheritance of Christianity from 
the OT, which frequently describes the relation 
between Jahweh and His people in terms of a 
covenant, entered into either with individual 
Israelites [e.g., Noah, Abraham, Phinehas, David), 
or ivith the nation as a whole. The covenant 
theology describes a special type of_ Christian 
thought which gives this idea a central importance 
not elsewhere assimed to it, and uses ft as the 
organizing principle of the entire theological 
system. According to this scheme, God at the 
Creation entered into an agreement with Adam as 
the federal head of the race, promising to him and 
to his descendants eternal life on condition of his 
obedience to the Divine command that he should 
not eat of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, and threatening him with eternal 
death for himself and his descendants in case of 
his disobedience. Adam having failed to stand 
the test, God entered into a second agreement with 
Christ as the second Adam, on behalf of the elect, 
promising them forgiveness and eternal life in 
consideration of Christ’s perfect obedience and 
satisfaction imputed to them by faith, as -well as 
all the gifts and graces which are necessary to the 
realization of this supreme blessing in experience. 
The covenant theology in its devdoped form is a 
scheme of doctrine in -which the entire system of 
divinity is expressed in the terms of these two 
covenants, and man’s assurance of salvation based 
upon the fact that he is included -iritbin the latter. 
In order to understand its origin and significance, 
it is necessary to consider the problem which it 
-was designed to solve. . 

(2) The covenant as a ground of assurame.—ftM 
problem was, in a word, the reconciliation ol the 
sovereignty of God with man’s assurance of 
tion. The federal theologians, as they are called, 
were Calvinists. Their major premiss was the 
absolute sovereignty of God. Man, in their -new, 
had no independent right as against his Maher. 
Unquestioning submission to the Divine comniano 
wa^is duty. Perfect obedience, -were such possible, 
carried with it no merit, and could guarantee no 
reward. If, then, man was to be admitted to the 
Divine fello-wship or assured of the Divine favour, 
it could be only by some voluntary condescension 
on God’s part, establishing by arbitrarj- enactment 

* So by Strong (Si/st^matic TAioCoffi/7^ Philad. 190T, p. CU 
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relations ■which had no necessary foundation in 
nature. The importance of the covenant for these 
theologians consisted in its assurance that such 
condescension had, as a matter of fact, taken place. 
By the covenant God not only hound Himself to a 
certain definite line of conduct, so far as man ivas 
concerned, and in so far restricted the freedom 
of His oivn choice,^ hut He made known in 
detail to His creature the nature and conditions 
of His gracious purpose, and so removed the un- 
certainty to ■which he would otherwise have heen 
exposed. 

‘God,’ says Thomas Shephard, in his preface to Bulkeley’a 
Gospel Covenant," ‘ might have done good to man before his fail, 
as also since his fall, without binding hiraselfe in the bond of 
Covenant . . . hut the Lord’s heart is so full of love (especially 
to his owne) that it cannot be contained so long within the 
bounds of seorecie, . . . but it must beforehand overflow and 
breake out into the many streames of a blessed Covenant.' 

Arminian theologians also made use of the 
covenant idea.® But for them it had less im- 
portance, because their view of the relation between 
man and his Maker was founded on natural right. 
Thus, Arminius, while recognizing that God dealt 
with our first parents by way of covenant, distin- 
guished between the law of nature, which God 
■wrote on the heart of man, and the symbolical 
law, or law of precept, which deals with matters 
in themselves indifterent apart from the Divine 
command. While it is man’s duty to obey in either 
case, the latter obedience is ‘ far inferior,’ and * is 
not so much obedience itself as the external 
profession of willingly yielding obedience ’ (Works, 
Eng. tr. ii. 370). To the Calvinistic theologians, 
on the other hand, the highest virtue consisted in 
submission to the will of God simply because it 
was God’s Avill, and the covenants gained their great 
importance because they defined the specific form 
which, from age to age, that mil assumed for man. 

Tills precision of statement explains the promin- 
ence of the covenant idea in Puritanism. Puritan- 
ism, as is well kno^wn, is a t^e of thought which 
makes much of uniformity. The Puritan believed 
that God had not only revealed a way of salvation, 
but had established certain institutions and laid 
doAvn certain laws, by means of which this salva- 
tion was to be mediated to those whom God had 
chosen to enjoy its blessings. He was a church- 
man as well as an individualist, and valued the 
covenant not only as the ground of personal assur- 
ance to the indmdual Christian, but as the charter 
■which established the existence and defined the 
laws of the Christian society. 

From this fact two further consequences follow 
which are necessary to the complete definition of 
the covenant theology : (a) the covenant furnished 
the framework for the treatment of Christian 
ethics; and (b) it gave the key to the Christian 
interpretation of history. 

(3) The covenant as the standard of Christian 
duty. — The use of the covenant as a standard of 
duty, important as it later became, is derivative, 
not primary. The earlier theologians knew of but 
one covenant between God and man, namely, the 
covenant of grace. In this the Father, in con- 
sideration of Christ’s promise of obedience even 
imto death, agreed to accept His satisfaction as an 
1 Of. John Preston (The New Covenant, or the Saint's Portion, 
liondon, 1629) : ‘ These words contain a further and a greater 
favour expressed to Abraham than the former words do . . . that 
is, I will not only tell thee what I am able to doe, I will not 
only express to thee in generall that I ■adll deale ■well with thee, 
etc. . . . but I am willing to enter into covenant with thee, 
that is, I will bind myself, I will ingage myself, 1 will enter into 
bond, ns it were, I will not be at liberty any more, but I am 
willing to make a covenant, a compact and agreement ■with 
thee,’ etc. (p. 70). 

^ 'The Gospel Covenant, or the Covenant of Grace opened, etc. 
. . . preached in Concord in New England, by Peter Bulkeley, 
London, lOiG. 

II Arminius, ITorJts, Eng. tr. by Nichols, London, 1825 ff., 
n. SCO ff., SS9 ff. ; Limboroh, Compleat Svstem, Eng. tr. by 
Jones, London, 1702, bk. lii. ch. i. § 7, p. 211 ff. 


equivalent for the punishment due by guilty man, 
and to accept the persons of the elect as righteous 
for His sake. God’s dealings "with Adam in 
Paradise ■were not brought under the covenant idea 
except in so far as the promise to Eve that her 
seed should bruise the serpent’s head (Gn 3*®) was 
regarded as an anticipation of the later covenant 
of grace. In the course of time, however, the idea 
was extended to include all God’s dealings with 
man, before as well as after the Fall. Two 
covenants were distinguished — the covenant of 
works made in Paradise ivith Adam as the federal 
head of the race, and the covenant of grace made 
with Christ, the second Adam, or with the elect in 
Him as their representative. In the former, (5od 
reveals the substance of the moral law as the 
condition which He prescribes for the attainment 
of salvation. In the latter. He acquaints men with 
the machinery which He devised for the repair of 
Adam’s fault. But the substitution of the second 
for the first covenant does not render the moral 
law obsolete ; it only alters man’s relation to that 
law. After as well as before the Fall perfect 
holiness is essential to salvation, and not the least 
of the blessings of the covenant of grace is its clear 
repetition of the substance of the law originally 
promulgated in Paradise. The covenant o? grace 
differs from the covenant of works in the fact that 
it adds to the law the promise, i.e. the disclosure 
of the means through which Adam’s original fault 
is to be repaired and the blessings of salvation won 
by Christ to be mediated to the elect. Accord- 
ingly, the covenant of grace includes, ■with the 
substance of the moral law, institutions of worship 
(i.e. sacraments and ceremonies) which, varying 
from age to age, typify Christ, and seal to believers 
the grace which He has merited for them.* 

The literature of the covenant, therefore, is full 
of discussion as to the nature of the Church and of 
the sacraments. Since the sacraments are signs 
and seals of the covenant of grace, it is essential 
that they should be rightly administered, and that 
those only should be admitted to partake of them 
who are really entitled to the privilege. Here we 
find differences of opinion among those who were 
agreed as to the general significance of the covenant 
and were at one in their opposition to Anninianism. 
Some held that the regenerate only had any right 
to the prmlege of the sacraments ; ® others were 
■willing to take a Christian profession (i.e. a dog- 
matical, as distinct from a justifying, faith) as 
prima facie evidence of right of admission to the 
sacraments.® The controversy as to the half-way 
covenant, which agitated New England in the 
latter part of the 17th and in the 18th cent., is an 
echo of these earlier disputes. 

There was also difference of opinion as to the 
extent to which the conditional language properly 
applicable to the covenant of works could be 
nglitly employed of the covenant of grace. In the 
case of the covenant of works we have to do with 
a real condition. The whole significance of the 
agreement into which Adam entered ■with his 
Maker turned upon his possession of the freedom 
of contingency. But, in the case of Adam’s 
descendants, such freedom is lacking. The con- 
tracting party in the second covenant is Christ, 
the second Aaam ; and one of the most important 
considerations in the compact into which He entered 
with the Father was that the Holy Spirit should 

1 The later Covenant theologians, interested in ehowinr the 
uniformi^’ of God’s method with man, carry back the idea of 
the sacrament to Paradise, and associate it with the law as well 
as with the Gospel (cf. Thomas Blake, The Covenant Sealed, or 
a “l^catise of the Sacraments of both Covenants . . . London, 
1655, p. 9ff.). 

2«.p. Richard Baxter, Plain Scripture Proof of InfantT 
Ckurch-ilembership and Baptism* (London, 1656), p 827, 
i quoted by Blake, op. cit. p. 114. 

a 'Thomas Blake, op. cit. p. 114. 
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be granted to the elect to make possible a faith of 
Tvhion they are incapable by nature. It would 
eeeni, then, an abu.se of language to speak of any 
condition to be fulfilled on the part of the elect as 
distinct from Christ, and this was the position 
taken by some of the more rigorous Puritans. 
Christ, they held, was the sole party to the covenant 
of grace.^ Others,® however, distin^ished two 
covenants : the covenant of redemption entered 
into between the Pather and the Son, and the 
covenant of grace made mth the elect through 
Him. The covenant of grace, no less than that of 
works, thej; regarded as conditional, the difference 
being that in the former case the sole condition was 
faith in Christ, which faith was itself made possible 
through the gift of the Spirit. 

But, whatever difference of opinion there may 
have been as to the conditionality of the covenant of 
grace, all agreed that no one could be saved whose 
Bfe did not conform to the standard wliich it 
revealed. Of all heresies Antinomianism (g.'u. ) was 
most abhorrent to the Puritan, and many contro- 
versial tracts reveal the eagerness of the advocates 
of the covenant theology to clear their skirts from 
any imputation of sympathy with so abominable 
and dangerous an opinion. The assurance in which 
tlie Puritans rejoiced was indeed an assurance of 
salvation, but it was a salvation which included 
ultimate conformity to the Divine law.® 

(4) The covenant as a hey to the Christian inter- 
pretation of history . — Thus far we have considered 
the covenant theology primarily on its practical 
side, but it had an important theoretical signi- 
ficance as well, since it furnished the formula for the 
Christian interpretation of history. The Biblical 
writers speak of a number of different covenants 
entered into by God ivith different individuals at 
different times, and it was natural that the problem 
of the relation of these covenants one to another 
should engage the attention of Christian theolo- 
gians. Protestants were agi'eed that God followed 
a uniform method in His treatment of men, and 
hence could not admit any essential difference in 
principle between the covenants ; but they could 
not shut their eyes to the contrast between the 
covenant with Moses at Sinai and the ncAV covenant 
foretold by Jeremiah and the prophets, which the 
Apostle Paul identifies with the Christian gospel ; 
nor could they overlook the contrast drawn by 
Paul himself between the promise to Abraham and 
the law given by Moses. Thus, the relation be- 
Ween these different covenants constituted a 
problem, the solution of which furnished the 
nearest approach to a philosophy of history which 
the theology of the time possessed. 

In general, it may be said that it was the disposi- 
tion of the earlier Protestant theolo^ans to minim- 
ize the difference between the Christian gospel and 
its preparation in the religion of Israel. All the 
Reformers recomize the contrast between the OT 
and the NT, and devote a section of their theology 
to a discussion of their differences. But they are 
agreed that these differences are superficial, and 
that, in substance, the two Testaments are the 
same. AYhat the old dispensation shadows forth 
in types, the new fulfils in reality, but both alike, 
the OT and the NT, the law of ‘Moses and the 
gospel of Christ, are to be regarded as different 
forms of the one covenant of grace (of. the_ West- 
minster formula, ‘one covenant under difierent 
administrations,’ Westm. Con. vii. 5, 6). 

1 So John Saltmareh, Free Grace, or the Flmvingt of Chip’s 
Flood frulv to Sinnerstt Londoa, 1646, p. 125; Tobias Urisp 
fl600-1642), Christ Alone Exalted, 1643-G. „. .. , . 

'■ a e g. Daniel Williams, Gospel Truth Stated and Vindicated, 

etc-. I^ndon, 1032, a reply to Crisp. „ 

3 This consciousness ol strict moral responsibility louna cx- 
nrcssion In the National Covenants, to which referent mU 
nresently be made, as well as In the larpe space pven to the 
f^sMon o! the moral law in the Oatechrsms of Puritanism. 


With the recognition of the twofold covenant a 
further distinction is introduced. We have now 
the contrast between the covenant of works entered 
into between God and Adam, the substance of 
whose requirement is repeated in the law- given on 
Sinai, and the covenant of grace under its twofold 
administration, the OT and the NT. Another 
distinction meets us in William Ames (Amesius),' 
and was further developed by Cocceius and his 
successors in the early part of the 17th century. 
These theologians, while making use of the general 
formula alreadj" described, distinguished within 
the administration of the old dispensation various 
historic stages marked by characteristics of tlieir 
own.® Thus, there are the periods (1) from Adam 
to Noah, (2) from Noah to Abraham, (3) from 
Abraham to Moses, (4) from Moses to David, (5) 
from David to Christ, each of ivhich has its own 
institutions and sacraments. In like manner, the 
NT has its own divisions, e.g. (1) from the Advent 
to the Resurrection, (2) from the Resurrection to 
the Second Coming, and (3) the Final Consummation 
in the world to come. Such a treatment made it 
possible for those theologians to do more justice to 
the facts of Biblical history than was possible under 
the more rigorous scheme of their predecessors. 
Robertson Smith, speaking of the federal theology 
of Cocceius, says ■with justice that, ‘with all its 
defects,’ it ‘ is the most important attempt, in the 
older Protestant theolo^, to do justice to the 
historical development of revelation ’ [Prophets oj 
Israel, Edin. 1882, p. 375). 

Thus the covenant theology has a threefold sig- 
nificance. In the first place, it is a theory of sal- 
vation ; in the second place, it is a programme for 
conduct ; in the third place, it is a philosophy of 
histoiy. The section that follows will attempt to 
show how the different interests cross and re-cross 
in the course of the histo:ty. 

3- History of the covenant theolo^.— (1) The 
antecedents. — The Biblical basis for the covenant 
theolof^ is found partly in the account given in 
the OT of various covenants made by Jahweh •with 
Israel ® or with representative Israelites, partly in 
the Pauline identification of the Christian gospel 
unth the new or spiritual covenant prophesied by 
Jeremiah and other prophets. 

The Heb. v'ord JVl)!, tr. ‘covenant’ in our versions, denotes 
either a treaty or aljiance entered into between equals [e.g. 
between Abraham and the Amorites, On 144S, AV and RV 
'confederate'; Hiram and Solomon, 1 K 613, aV and R' 
‘league’), ora constitution or ordinance estabiishing- the rela- 
tion between a monarch and his subjects (e.g. David and the 
Israelites, 2 S 63 ; Zedekiah and his people, Jer 84®-i®). This 
difference of meaning is not without its hearing on the later 
history. 

If we analyze the transactions described in the OT by the 
term ‘ covenant ’(n ’75), we find that they fall into two classes 
— those in which Jahweh reveals to His seirants a purpose 
■which He has conceived independently of man, and whoso 
execution is dependent upon no one but Himself, and those in 
which the conduct of the people with whom the covenant Is 
made is a determining factor. Of the former class are toe 
covenants with Noah and Abraham ; to the latter belong the 
covenant atSinai and the later covenants with Jehoiada(2Kll‘p> 
Hezekiah (2 Oh 2010), and Josiah (2 K 2S3)., Tlie promise to 
Noah that day and night shall no more fail (Gn 833), or to 

; . ■ . ,r - - ^ ~ Vxig. tr. The Harrow oJ 

. ■ ' . ■ ' - .' , Berlin, 1857, ii. 265). 

' ' r — Glaubcnslehre, I. 103 ff.) and 

■ - Darstellung, etc., ii. 140), 

. ■ -y the covenant form to toe 

different stages in the history ol religion ns charaoteristie oi 
the Reformed tlieology from the first, and finds its beginnings 
in Bullingcr and Leo Jud. mi 

3 e.g. at Sinai (Ex 103 2476 [E] S 4 l 0 - 27. 23 f J] 3110, Rv 2 [P] 
248 26oer., Dt 418) ; in the plain of Moab (Dt 201- 3l> 

«e.g. Noah fGn 09-ir [P], la 64io, Jer 3320.^; Abraham, 
Isaac; and Jacob (Gn IB'S [J) 173-31, Ex 646, ^v 20»! ff). 

2 K1333. 1 Ch 101316 Ps 1053-10, Neh O’, Jer 3413); Phinehas, 
(Nu 251^- (PJ); Joshua and Israel (Jos 2433 fEJ); David (P* 
1S212, Jer 3S3i, cl. 2 S 7, 1 Ch 17); 
the people (2 K lin. 2 Ch 23io) ; Hezekiah (2 Ch 2010) : Josiah 
(2 K 233) ; and Ezra (Ezr lOO). 
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Abraham that in his seed all nations shall he blessed (Gn 123 
eteOi *3 obviously not in the same class with the promises which 
accompanied the giving of the Law to Israel, which were, in the 
nature of the case, conditional upon the future conduct of the 
Israelites. Yet both alike are described by the same word. 

Besides these covenants there is also frequent reference in 
the prophets to a new covenant which Jahweh is to establish 
with redeemed Israel in the future (Jcr 8131-33 cf. Is 428 49s 553 
6921 618, jer S2'18 60=, Ezk 1600. 62 2037 3423 3720, Hos 218-20). 
Unlike the old covenant, this is to be inward and spiritual, a 
law written on the hearts of the people (Jer 3133), and will be of 
everlasting validity. 

This new covenant the NX identiOes with the Christian gospel, 
which is contrasted with the Mosaic law as the former or old 
covenant (Gal 43i, He 918- 18, cf. 83, 2 Go 88). Like the latter, it 
was sealed with sacrifice — even the blood of Christ, who by His 
voluntary obedience and submission unto death has rendered 
the older sacrificial system superfluous and become the mediator 
of a new and better covenant (Ho 732 go-s 1231), since It is an 
everlasting one (1328). This new covenant is symbolized in the 
cun which Jesus gave to His disciples at the Last Supper (Mt 
26^, Mk 1424, Lk 2220, 1 Co 1123). it hag its anticipation in the 
covenant of promise made by Jahweh with Abraham (Gal 3i7, 
of. Eph 212, Ac 325), which, being prior to the Law, could not 
bo superseded by it. 

We find thus in the NT the same double usage which we found 
in the OT, the word being used now to denote a free 

promise of God, as to Abrriham and his seed, and later to Chris- 
tian believers in the gospel, now of a series of precepts and orders 
given through Moses and his successors, and conditional in their 
effects upon the obedience of the people. 

In He 9I8 the idea of the covenant is interchanged with that 
of the testament, or will-^a substitution which explains the 
uniform rendering of Siaffvio) in the Vulgate by the Lat. testa- 
mentum, and its frequent translation in AV by the word 
• testament ' (e.g. Mt 2623, Mk 1421, Lk 2220, 1 Co U&, 2 Co 38. K, 
He 723 gisff.). 

In view of the emphasis laid by the Biblical 
writers upon the covenant idea, and their use of 
the conception to describe the different steps in 
the Divine training of mankind, it is surprising 
that it should so early and so completely have 
fallen into the background. Irenssus is the only 
early Christian writer who makes much use of 
it. He distinguishes several different covenants 
testanicntum) into which God has entered 
with man, and regards the study of their nature 
and relations as adegitimate subject for Christian 
investigation.' His interest in the subject is, 
doubtless, due to the fact that, like St, Paul, he 
was chiefly concerned with the question of the 
nature of the difference between Judaism and 
Christianity — a difference which naturally ex- 
pressed itself in the contrast between the old 
covenant and the new. When this question fell 
into the background, as it soon did, the covenant 
phraseology went out of use. Augustine makes 
no use of the idea in his City of God, and it plays 
no important part in the theology of Roman Cathol- 

7 While In one passage (ra. xi. 8) Irena-us distinguishes four 
distinct covenants (namely, those with Noah [so the Greek text ; 
the Latin rends ‘Adam,’ and substitutes Noah lor Abraham, 
omitting the latter], Abraham, Moses, and Christ), in general 
ho recognizes only two, namely, the old covenant, or law, given 
through Jloses, and the new, or gospel, given through Christ 
(jii. xii. II ; rv. ix. 1, xxxii. 2). According to this division, God’s 
dealing with man in the pre-Mosaic period is not to be conceived 
under the covenant relation, the reason being that law is not 
needed by those who are just (iv. xvi. 2). The Law, by which 
Irenieus means the Jewish ceremonial law, was added later 
because of sin, and was destined in time to be replaced by the 
Christian gospel, or new law of liberty (feziirfci/fcatrix, iv. xxxiv. 
4), ns the means through which" alone lull righteousness and 
salvation are made possible. 

We have thus in Irenteus three disrinct stages in the process 
of the Divine training of man— the pre-Mosaic period, typified 
b.y Abraham, in which roan works out his own s-dvation through 
obedience to the natural law written on the heart ; the period 
from Moses to Christ, in which his salvation is conditioned upon 
fidelity to the Jewish ceremonial law; and the period of the 
gospel, in which the ceremonial law is abrogated, and salvation 
depends upon man's free fulfilment of the moral law, which 
Christ has reaffirmed and reinforced with new sanctions. 
While, in general, the covenant idea is applied to the two 
later of these periods only, in principle the three belong to- 
other, and, in one passage, the covenant idea is extended 
ackwards to include the pre-Mosaic period. In this, ns we 
ehall see, Irenteus is typical of the development of the later 
oovenant theology. 

On the theology of Irenteus, cf. Werner, ‘ Der Paulinlsmus des 
Irenaus,* in TO, Leipzig, 1SS9, pp. 179-292. On the significance 
^ Irentous in early Christian theolog}-, cf. W. A. Brown, 
Essmee gf Christianity, Edinburgh, 1903, p. 64 ff. 


icism. It was only when the rise of a new religious 
type, historically derived from Catholicism, but 
independent of it, brought the question of the dis- 
tinctive nature of Christianity again into the fore- 
ground, that the subjects winch engaged Ireneeus’ 
thought became again of general interest. This 
condition emerged at the Reformation, and one 
of its consequences was the revival of the covenant 
idea. 

But, though Catholicism contributed little directly 
to the preparation for this type of theology, its in- 
direct contribution was great. The conception 
of God as lawgiver and ]udge, the expression of 
Christ’s work in terms of satisfaction and equiva- 
lence, the conception of the Christian Church as 
the inheritor of the rights and privileges of the 
Jewish Church, and the loss of St. PauTs sense of 
the novelty of Christianity as a historic religion, 
all helped to prepare the way for the use by Pro- 
testant theologians of OT legalLstio phraseology 
to describe a type of religious experience whose 
characteristic feature was the denial of the possi- 
bility of salvation by works. 

(2) Th& beginnings of the covenant theology . — 
In tracing the history of the covenant theology in 
Protestantism, we have to recall the distinction 
already made between the covenant idea and the 
covenant theology. The idea of the covenant or 
testament is used by all the Reformers to express 
God’s gracious revelation to His people, both before 
and after Christ. Two such revelations were dis- 
tinguished, the OT and the NT, agreeing in sub- 
stance, but differing in administration, and the 
nature at once of the agreement and of the differ- 
ence forms the subject of a special locus in the 
early Protestant dogmatics {e.g. on the Law and 
the Gospel ; on the difference between the OT and 
the NT).' But the conception was not given the 
structural importance in the system which it later 
acquired, and which warrants us in speaking of a 
covenant theology as distinct from the covenant 
idea. 

We may take Calvin as typical of all the Re- 
formers. He distinguishes the Gospel not merely 
from the Law, but from earlier gracious revelations 
of God within the OT, yet he hastens to add that 
we must not imagine that the Gospel has 
•succeeded the whole Law in such a sense as to introduce a 
different method of salvation. It rather confirms the Law, and 
proves that everything which it promised is fulfilled. What was 
shadow, it has made substance. IVhen Christ saj-s that the Law 
and the Prophets were until John, he does not consign the 
fathers to the curse, which, as the slaves of the Law, they could 
not escape. He intimates that they were only imbued with the 
rudiments, and remained far beneath the height of the Gospel 
doctrine. . . . Hence we infer that, when the whole Law is 
spoken of, the Gospel differs from it only in respect of clearness 
of manifestation’ (/7isfi(u(M, IL ix. 4).2 


1 Thus Calrin finds the agreement (1) in the common hope of 
immortality ; (2) in the fact that both were established by the 
mercy of God ; (3) in that * they both had and knew Christ, the 
Mediator, by whom they were united to God and made capable 
of receiving his promises.' The difference consisted (1) in that 
in the old covenant the heavenly inheritance was exhibited 
under the form of temporal blessings, which was not the case 
in the new ; (2) in that the OT tj-pified Christ under ceremonies 
which exhibited ‘only the image of truth, the shadow, not the 
substance,’ whereas the NT gives us * both the full truth and the 
entire body ’ ; (3) in that the OT is literal, and the NT spiritual ; 
(4) in that the OT is one of bondage, the NT one of liberty ; and, 
finally, (5) in that the OT is for one people only, while the NT is 
for ail. Cf. Brown, Essence of Christianity, p. 103 f. 

2 It is instructive to compare Calvin’s view with that of 
Irenaius. He follows Irenteus in conceiving of two covenants 
or testaments, the Old and the New. He agrees with him further 
in that he does not apply the term ' covenant ’ to God’s primitive 
revelation to Adam in Paradise. He differs from Irena:ua in that 
he brings both covenants under the conception of grace rather 
than of law. Irenieus, like the early theologians in general, 
conceived salvation primarily in terms of the fulfilment of law. 
To Calvin, as to all the Reformers, salvation is a means of repair 
ing the damage wrought by man’s transgression of law. Like 
Irenieus, Calvin regards both covenants ns expressions of a s’mgle 
principle. But, whereas Irenasus carries forward the Idea of merit 
from the l4iw and applies it to the Gospel, Calvin carries back the 
idea of free grace into the Law, and interprets the latter by the 
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In thus emphasizing the essential unity of God’s 
dealings -Hath His people, Calvin is representative 
of all the Reformers, Luther i and Melanchthon = 
recognize no difference in principle between God’s 
dealings with His people under the old ^spensation 
and under the new. The first specific treatise on 
the covenant which the present ■writer has been 
able to discover is that of the Siviss reformer, 
Henry Bullinger, which bears date 1534, and has 
for its title De Tcstamento sive fcedere Dei unico et 
mtcrno. Bullinger, like his predecessors, recognizes 
onl^ one covenant, namely, the covenant of grace.® 

The beginnings of the covenant theology in a 
technical sense are to be found on German soil, 
and precede the more famous school of Cocceius by 
more than half a century. Its representatives were 
Reformed theologians who, under the influence of 
a warm and -vital piety, had developed a theology 
which differed in several respects from the stricter 
predestinarianism of Suntzerland and France. This 
theology had three main characteristics. In the 
first place, it used the conception of the Divine 
covenant, with its synonyms, the Church or the 
Kingdom, as a comprehensive theological idea to 
express the purpose at once of creation and of 
redemption, and to give unity to the rest of the 
system. In the second place, it associated this 
conception -with the idea of the believer’s mystic 
union with Christ; and, in the third place, it 
deduced from the combination of these two con- 
ceptions, rather than from the doctrine of pre- 
destination, its doctrine of the perseverance of the 
saints.* The two best knoivn representatives of 
this theology were Caspar Olevianus and Zacharias 
Ursinus, the authors of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism.® 

Olevianus’ most important dogmatic monoCTaph, 
published anonymou^y in 1585, is entitled De sub- 
stantia foederis qratuiti inter Deum et eleetos, 
itemque de medixs, etc. This work, as the title 
indicates, discusses the nature of the free covenant 
between God and the elect, and the means through 
which its substance is communicated to us. The 
substance of the covenant consists in God’s promise 
and oath that He will never be angry with His 

former. We may say, indeed, that the characteristic feature of 
the Reformed theology is the attempt to use legal phraseology 
to express a gospel which is essentially anti-le^l ; and the reason 
why the covenant idea finds such favour with its representatives 
is the fact that the covenant expresses an obligation voluntarily 
assumed on either side, and hence not properly to be brought 
under the sphere of necessity. 

1 Of. the references in Kostlin, Luthers Theologie irt ihrer 
geschichtlichen Enlwicklung und ihrem inneren Zusam- 
menhange^, Stuttgart, 1883, 2 vols., esp. ii. 376 ff., Eng. tr. 
il. 359 B. 

2 Of. his Loci Communes, ed. Kolde, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1890, 
esp. p. 211 ff. 

s The design of Bullinger’s treatise is to show that the gospel 
is older than Judaism, Muhammadanism, and Catholicism ; 
indeed, that it goes back to ‘Noah, Enoch, Seth, Abel, Adam, 
who without circumcision pleased God through faith.’ He holds 
that there is no Christian virtue commended in the NT which 
was not equally exemplified in the words and deeds of Abraham. 
Of. the citations given by Rockwell, Lie Doppelehe des Land- 
grafen Philipp von Hessen, Marburg, 1904, p. 223, note 2. 

4 So Heppe, Logmatik des deutschen Protestantismiis im 
16ten Jahrhundert, Gotha, 1857, i. 143 ff. Heppe is the 
best authorit}’ on the German Reformed theology, and tWs 
work gives much information concerning works otherwise 
inaccessible to English readers. Cf. esp. pp. 139ff., 18Sff. 

8 Besides Olevianus and Ursinus, Heppe mentions, as repre- 
sentatives of the covenant theology, Andrew Hiqierius, Professor 
of Theology at Marburg from 1641 to 1664 {ilethodi theologuB 
sive praempuorum Christiancs religionis locorum communium, 
Basel, 1666); Peter Boquinus, Professor of Theology at Heidel- 
berg, died 1682 (Exegesis divinee atque humance Koiyaviat, 
Heidelberg, 1661); Joachim Curams (Exegesis perspicua et 
fertne Integra controversies de sacra coena, 1674, ed. Scheffer, 
Marburg, 1853) ; Sohnius (‘ Methodus theologiae,’ 0pp. ed. 3, i. 
23411.); Raphael Eglin, Professor of Theology in Marbu^ 
(Diexodus theologica de magno illo insitionis nostra: in Chris- 
tum mysten’o Rotn. 6 ; De feeders gratia; ex loco Bom. 831, 
Marburg, 1613), and esp. the theologians of Bremen, Matthias 
Martinius (Christiana: doctrina; summa capita, 1603), and 
Ludwig Crocius (De perseverantia sanctorum libn septem 
dogmiticiet apclonetici, Bremen, 1616). 


elect, but will receive them as sons of God and 
heirs of eternal life in Jesus Clirist. This promise 
consists in the offering through the gospel of the 
Son of God, with the double benefit which He 
brings, namely, the remission of sins and renewal 
after the Divine image through the life-giving 
Spirit. These gifts are made hmo-wn to us onf 
war^y, by the word and by visible signs, as a 
testimony of agreement between God and our- 
selves, and are confirmed -with inner efficacy by 
the free gift of faith through the infinite mercy 
of God to the elect. The work is introduced by a 
discussion of the following questions : (1) Who is 
God, the author of the covenant? (2) Who is man, 
with whom God establishes His covenant? (3) 
What is the nature of the covenant itself? 

Even more striking in its historic significance 
is an earlier treatise of Olevianus, the Expositio 
Symboli,^ in which the Apostles’ Creed is inter- 
preted under the form of an exposition of the 
covenant of grace, the articles of the Creed being 
regarded as a brief statement of the terms of the 
covenant. It is to be noted that the first hook of 
the De substantia foederis also takes the form of 
an exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, the second 
book being given to the proofs of the covenant. 
Under this head Olevianus discusses the function 
of the Church, and more specifically the word and 
the sacraments. Here we see the covenant idea 
given structural significance and made a com- 
prehensive conception under which the whole 
content of Christian faith and practice may be 
brought.® 

Olevianus recognized in principle but a single 
covenant, namely, the covenant of grace. It was 
reserved for his successors {e.g. Raphael Eglin, 
and Matthias Martinius) to extend the covenant 
idea to the relation of man before the Fall and 
to distinguish two covenants — that of works and 
that of grace.® With this distinction the scheme 
of the covenant theology in its later form is com- 
plete. 

(3) The covenant theology in Puritanism.— 
Parallel Avith the movement already described, 
we find another developing on the other side of 
the channel. In EngliM Puritanism, ns we have 
already seen, the covenant idea found congenial 
sou, and the later treatises of Cocceius and_ his 
school owe quite as much to the impulse gained 
from English writers* as to the German theo- 
logians already referred to. 

1 Expositio Sgmboli Apostoliei, sive artieulorum fidei, in qua 
summa gratuiti foederis cetemi inter Deum et Jideles breviler 
etpersjncue tractatur, Frankfort, 1676. 

2 'While agreeing in substance with Olevianus, Ursinus docs 
not give the covenant so important a place in the structure of 
his system. His views are set forth most fully in his Sum of 
the Christian Religion of 1593 (Corpus docirince chi^Hana: 
ecclesiarum a papatu reformatarum, eontinens explicationes 
catecheticce D. Zacharioe XJrsini . , . studio Davidis Parei 
. . .). This work was the outgrowth of Ursinus' lectures on 
the Heidelberg Catechism, first published In Geneva in 1684 ; 
afterwards in a fuller edition by David Parens in 1691. Pareur 
work was a revision and amplification based upon his own notes, 
and included much matter for which Ursinus was not re- 
sponsible. This matter the later edition of 1693 omits, and It 
may be regarded as the most authoritative statement of Ursinus' 
views. It was often reprinted, and was translated into English 
under the title, The Summe of Christian Eeligion, by Dr. Henry 
Parry, London, 1645. 

The discussion of the covenant is introduced by Ursinus 
between Questions 18 and 19, which deal with the mediatorsnip 
of Christ, and the gospel, and includes the following sub-heads • 
(1) What a covenant is ; (2) Whether it can be made without a 
mediator; (3) Whether there be but one and the same cove- 
nant, or more; (4) In what the old and the new covenant 
agree, and in what they differ. 

a Cf. Heppe, op. cit. p. 197. It Is an interesting question 
when the idea of the covenant of God with Adam first makes 
its appearance. We find no trace of it in our canonical Scrip- 
tures. Schmidt (art. ‘Covenant’ in NZli) finds the first appear- 
ance of the idea in Sir 1712, but the reference is not altogcUicr 
clear, and other commentators refer the passage to Sinai, 

4 Among Cocceius’ teachers, besides Jlartimus and Crocius 
was the English l^ritan, William Ames. 
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The covenant idea makes its earliest appear- 
ance in English history in practical rather than 
theoretical form, in the National Covenants entered 
into by the Scottish people and their rolers. 
These were solemn engagements, in which the 
nation as a whole pledged itself to be true to 
the revealed ■will of God as set forth in the Scrip- 
tures, and interpreted -with the stem literalism 
of the Puritan conscience. Such a national cove- 
nant is the so-called Second Scottish Confession, a 
practical appendix to the early Confession of Knox 
(1560), to which the people publicly subscribed in 
the year 1581. It was frequently renewed in the 
course of the later history, and played a momentous 
art in the struggles of the Stuarts "with their re- 
ellious fellow-countrymen. It is not strange that 
an idea familiarized to the Scottish people in so 
dramatic a way should have received early literary 
expression. See art. COVENANTERS. 

One of the earliest Scottish monographs on the 
covenant bears date 1596, and is by Bobert Bollock 
(1555-1598), a distinguished Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh [Qticestioncs ct Bespoticiones 
aliquot de fcedcrc Dei deque Sacramento quod 
foederis Dei sigillum est). Here already there is 
emphasized the close connexion between the cove- 
nant and the sacrament Avhich is characteristic of 
the later history.* 

English monographs were frequent during the 
first half of the 17th century. An anonymous 
treatise, bearing date 1616, is dedicated to the 
mayor and magistrates of the town of Eeversham 
in Kent.^ Like Olevianus, its author uses the 
covenant idea as a framework for the exposition 
of the Creed. His practical interest is apparent 
in his emphasis upon the importance of renewing 
one’s covenant made in baptism through ‘ a con- 
tinual repeating ’ of it, which takes place in cate- 
chizing the children of the faithful (p. 63). Other 
treatises by John Preston (The New Covenant, or 
the Saints’ Portion, London, 1629), and George 
Do-^vname (The Covenant of Grace, or an Exposi- 
tion upon Lk 1’®' ’’*• Dublin, 1631), are likewise 
practical in nature. 

The theological significance of the idea is appar- 
ent in the place given to it in systematic treatises. 
"William Ames (1576-1633) in his Mcdtdla S.S. Theo- 
logies (Eng. tr. Marrow of Sacred Divinity, 1642)® 
distinguishes two covenants — the law or covenant 
of works given to Adam in Paradise, having as its 
symbols the two trees of the Garden (I. x. 33), and 
the covenant of grace made with the redeemed 
through Christ. Ames traces the various steps in 
the administration of the covenant of grace, dis- 
tinguishing not only the periods before and after 
Christ (the OT and NT), but also, under the first, 
the periods from Adam to Abraham, from Abraham 
to Moses, from Moses to Christ; and, under the 
second, the period from Christ to the end of the 
world and the eternal reign of the saints in heaven 
(I. xxxviii. xxxix.). In this he anticipates the 
later teaching of his pupil Cocceius. 

Even more detailed is the description of the 
covenant given by Ussher in his Body of Divinity.* 
Here the nature of the compact made by God with 
Adam is described in great detail, and man in the 
person of our first parent is declared to have pro- 
1 Mitchell (ircstmimfcr Assembly, London, 1883, p. 877) cites 
Hoivie ns another early Scottish representative ol the covenant 
theology, hut the present writer has not been able to verily the 
reference. 

^ The covenant between God and man playnely declared in 
laying down the ehiefest points of Christian religion, London, 

® Ct. also William Perkins, A Golden Chain, or the description 
of theologie (ITorics, London, 1635, i. 70 f.); An exposition 
V the symbole or Creede of the Apostles (ib. p. 164 ff.); John 
powname. The Summe of Sacred Divinitie, London, n.d., bk. i. 
ch. xvi., bk. ii. ch. i. 

* A fiody of Divinitie, or the Summe and Substance of 
Christian lieligion, London, 1615 . 


mised ‘by that power which he had received to 
keep the whole law, binding himself over to 
punishment in case he did not obey.’ (p. 126). 
On the other hand, the covenant or grace was 
made by ‘God alone,’ lyho, immediately after 
man’s fall in Paradise, declared to Adam His 
gracious purpose to save the elect through Christ 
(p. 158).* 

Through Ussher the covenant idea received its 
first confessional expression in Puritanism. It 
appears in the 21st article of the Irish Articles, 
of which he was the author, and from them passed 
to the Westminster Confession of Faith, in which 
it forms the subject of a special chapter (vii.).® 

The covenant was frequently discussed in the 
latter half of the 17th century. It appears not 
only in the works of the great Puritan theologians, 
Biehard Baxter® (1615-1691), and Jolm Owen'* 
(1616-1683), but in many monoOTaphs by men less 
known to fame, e.g. John Smtmarsh,® Thomas 
Blake,® William Allen,® Edward Leigh,® and 
Daniel Williams.® It filled an important r61e 
in the controversies that divided tlie different 
parties in the Church, and a correct understanding 
of its nature and scope was regarded as one of the 
prime requisites of a sound ortliodoxy. 

Thus, as we have already seen, the stricter and 
the looser predestinarians were divided as to the 
conditionality of the covenant of grace. The 
stricter predestinarians denied that it was con- 
ditional at all. Like Ussher, they held that God 
alone was its author, or, at most, God and Christ. 
Bepresentatives of this -view were Saltmarsh and 
Cnsp. Others, like Owen and Baxter himself, held 
to a true conditionality. They distinguished be- 
tween the covenant of redemption, made between 
the Father and the Son, and tlie covenant of grace, 
made by the Father with the elect in Chmtj*® 
and, while they held that the redeemed were 
enabled to fulfil their part only through the grace 
which Christ had merited for them, yet they 
believed in preaching as though all depended upon 

1 Cf. also The hfarivw of Modem Divinity, in two parts, 1645, 
1649, by E. F., edited with Introduction, Notes, and an Appendix, 
Biographical and Bibliographical, by C. O. M'Orie, 19U2. The 
sub-title of this ' epoch-marking, if not epoch-making,' work, as 
M'Orie calls it, reads : • Touching both the Covenant ol Works, 
and the Covenant of Grace : with their use and end, both in the 
time ol the Old Testament and in the time of the New' (Confes- 
sions of the Church of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1007, p. 69). 

s Even more prominent is the use made of the covenant idea 
in the Sam of Saving Knowledge, a brief compendium of doc- 
trine which appeared in Scotland in 1650, and is bound up ivitb 
the Confession and Catechisms in many of the later Scottish 
editions. Here the language of bargain and sale appears in its 
baldest form (e.g. Head 11.: ‘By virtue of the foresaid bargain, 
made before the world began. He, i.e. Christ, is, in all ages, 
since the fall ol Adam, still upon the work of applying actually 
the purchased beneSts unto the elect : and that He’ doth by way 
of entertaining a covenant of free grace and reconciliation with 
them through faith in Himself, by which covenant He m^es 
over to every believer, a right and interest in Himself, and in 
all His blessings.' 

s Cl. his Dlain Scripture Proof of Infants’ Church-Member- 
ship and Baptism*, London, 1656 (pp. 1000., 1120., 2230., 

3260.), ns weli ns his Preface to Allen's . V 

Ends, and Difference of the Two Corenc-.' • : 

4Cf. his Doctrine of Justification b • ; 

Treatise on the Doctrine of Persevera , ■ . ■ ^ 

xi. 205), Edin. 1851-55, Solus Electorum Sanguis Jesu, or the 
Death of Death in the Death of Christ (Goold’s cd., x. 1080.). 

0 Free Grace, or the Flowings of Christ’s Blood freely to 
Sinners-, London, 1646. 

6 Vindicies Foederis, or a Treatise of the Covenant of God, 
entered with mankinde, etc., London, 1053, The Covenant 
Sealed, or a Treatise of the Sacraments of both Covenants, 
polemical! and practicall, especially of the Sacraments of the 
Covenant of Grace, London, 1655. 

7 A Discourse of the Fature, Ends, and Difference of the Two 
Covenants, London, 1073. 

8 A Treatise of the Divine Promises, in five booTcs. ... In 
the foure last a declaration of the covenant itself, the bundle 
and body of all the Promises, London, 1033. 

9 Gospel Truth Stated and Vindicated, wherein some of Dr. 
Crisp’s opinions are considered, and the opposite truths are 
plainly stated and confirmed, London, 1692. 

10 ct. Owen, Doctrine of Justification byFaiih,cii. viii. ( IToris, 
ed. Goold, v. iOl). 
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the action of the human will. The tract of 'U^Uiams, 
already referred to, gives an interesting picture of 
the questions in controversy, and the extent to 
which the stricter party were willing to carry their 
logic. 

That these controversies were not confined to Old 
England, hut speedily found their way across the 
water, finds interesting confirmation in a treatise 
of Peter Bulkeley, which appeared in London in 
1646, and is entitled The Gospel Covenant, or the 
Covenant of Grace opened. It gives the substance 
of sermons preached by its author in his parish in 
Concord, in New England. He speaks of great 
divisions which had arisen about the covenant, and 
some busybodies who called the preachers ‘ legall 
preachers,’ and said that they were ‘ wholly ignor- 
ant of the covenant of grace, and . . . shut up 
under a covenant of workes.’ The reference is 
evidently to the rising Antinomianism which is 
associated with the name of Anne Hutchinson, 
‘that -wretched Jezahell,’ as Bulkeley calls her 
(p. 293). Bulkeley, who himself seems to have 
been a man of moderate views, gives a list of the 
questions in dispute, e.g. (1) whether the covenant 
of grace was made between God and man, or only 
between God the Father and Christ ; (2) what is 
the meaning of the reference to Abraham’s seed in 
Gal 3'® ; (3) what the covenant of Sinai was, 
whether of works or of grace ; (4) whether justi- 
fication may be evidenced by sanctification ; (5) 
whether the commandment commanding faith be a 
commandment of the law ; (6) whether faith be 
a condition antecedent to justification or only conse- 
quent; and (7) whether the conditional promises 
be promises of free grace or no (Preface, p. 3). 

The theoretical difference had its practical effect in the 
doctrine of the Church. The question here turned on how far 
it was possible to preserve the purity of the Church in the 
administration of the sacraments and ecclesiastical discipline. 
All but the Baptists agreed that the covenant of grace, like the 
Abraharaic covenant of the 01, included the children of believers, 
and therefore defended the practice of infant baptism. But this 
position raised perplexing questions ns to the administration of 
the other sacraments. Since baptism could rightfully be ad- 
ministered to some who were not regenerate, why should the 
Lord’s Supper be confined any more strictly? Why not recog- 
nize that the covenant conferred upon the children of believers 
certain ecclesiastical rights which extended beyond the circle of 
the elect, and be willing to accept a dogmatical, os distinct from 
a justifying, faith as the sufficient ground for admission to the 
Supper ? This was the position taken by Blake in his interesting 
treatise entitled TAe Covenant Sealed— a position which brought 
him into a controversy with Baxter, in which it must be con- 
fessed that he puts that sturdy defender of the larger liberty to 
sore straits to defend his more exclusive position on this point.^ 
These practical controversies also had their echoes in America. 
The question as to those who could rightly be admitted to 
the Lord’s Supper was one which agitated the New England 
churches for manyyears, and in the so-called half-way covenant 
the laxer practice advocated by Blake was long prevalent.^ 

A typical example of the Puritan treatment of 
the covenant is William Strong’s posthumous 
Discourse of the Two Covenants (London, 1678), a 
voluminous treatise of 447 large quarto pa^es, the 
substance of which was originally delivered in the 
form of sermons. Comparing it tvith similar 
treatises by Continental writers, we notice its 
practical interest, which appears (1) in the constant 
application of the points made to the different 
classes of people living in Strong’s o-wn day ; (2) in 
tbe emphasis laid upon the obligations created by 
the covenant as distinct from its benefits ; and 
(3) in its full discussion of the covenant relation of 
the children of believers. On the last point he 
leans to the -views of Blake rather than to the 
stricter views of Baxter. He claims federal holiness 
for the children of the righteous as distinct from 
the personal holiness of regeneration ; but he does 
1 Cf. pp. 114, 189. BLako’a argument with Baxter turns upon 
the quesrion whether faith that is short of justifying entitles to 
baptism, but the prineiples involved apply with evyn greater 
fOKe to the more radical position taken by Biake with reference 
to tlie Lord’s Supper. . „ 

aCf. F. H. Foster, A Genetic BUlorv of the Sew England 
Theology, Chicago, 1907, p. SI ff. 


not specifically apply the principle involved to ths 
question of the Lord’s Supper. 

(4) Cocccim and his school . — ^The most eminent 
representative of the covenant theology is un* 
doubte^y John Koch, or, as he is better known by 
his Latin name, Cocceius. He was bom in Bremen 
in 1603, studied Hebrew under Matthias Martinius, 
and theology under Ames and Crocins. He was 
Professor of Theology successively at Bremen, 
1630-1636 ; at Franeker, 1636-1650, where he suc- 
ceeded Ames ; and at Leyden, 1650-1669, where ha 
died. He became the leading opponent and re- 
former of the scholasticism of his day, and by his 
more historical treatment of theology prepared the 
way for the later discipline of Biblical Theology. 
In this attempt he found a fruitful clue in the 
covenant idea, which he used as the organizing 
principle of his system. 

Cocceius’ leading monograph is entitled Summa 
doetrinw de fcedcre et testamento Dei, and was 
published at Leyden in 1648.* After a discussion 
on the meaning of the word feedus, or ‘ covenant,’ 
he defines the covenant of God as nothing else 
* than the Divine declaration of the method {ratio) 
of perceiving the love of God and of obtaining 
union and communion with him ’ {Opera, Amster- 
dam, 1673, i. 10). It differs from human covenants 
in the absence of the mutual feature. God alone 
initiates it, vet it becomes complete only when 
man by Goa’s grace hinds himself to accept its 
provisions.* 

Cocceius, like earlier theologians, distinguishes 
t-wo covenants, that of works and that of grace. 
The sum of the former is the law, both natural and 
-ivTitten. It is made with Adam for himself and 
for aU his descendants, except Christ. It web 
abrogated in a fivefold way : (1) so far as the possi- 
bility of its fulfilment is concerned, by sin ; (2) so 
far as its condemnation is concerned, by Christ, as 
set forth in the promises and apprehended by 
faith ; (3) so far as its terror is concerned, by the 
promulgation of the new covenant; (4) so far ns 
the struggle -with sin is concerned, by the death of 
the body ; and (5) so far as all its effects are con- 
cerned, by the resurrection from the dead. 

The new covenant is the agreement between the 
Father and Christ as the second Adam, wherein 
God declares His purpose, in consideration of Christ s 
atoning sacrifice, to save certain individuals by 
working in them faith through the word of promise 
and the gift of the Spirit, and to confirm the same 
by the institution of the Church, -with its sacra- 
ments. This covenant is set forth in various ways, 
both before and after the coming of Christ. It wm 
made kno^vn to Adam in Paradise through the 
institution of sacrifice, and renewed to Abel, Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham, and to all the people of Israel 
through Moses. But its most glorious pomnlga- 
tion was through the coming of Christ Himself m 
the flesh, and the full revelation of_ God’s lonng 
purpose which He made. In this connexion, 
Cocceius is led to treat at length of the differrace 
between the economies of the OT andof the NT, 
and to indicate -wherein the superior excellence of 
the NT consists. . 

The novelty of Cocceius’ treatment consists not 
so much in the special ideas which he enunciates os 
in the detail in which they are carried out, and, 
above aU, in the free use -ivhich he makes or tlie 
Biblical material. The idea of the twofold covenant, 

1 Later enlarged edd. 1654, 1660. The covenant 

at length in Cocceius’ Sumena Theologue ex , j, 

repetita (Leyden, 1662, Amsterdam and Geneva, IM^). of «Wcn 
the covenant of works forms the subject of toe eighth lo , 
the covenant of grace of the fourteenth and in 

2 Cocceius distinguishes between that S 

which no condition is required on man s ,„aa] 

Noah 
form, 
by man 


i no conaition is requireu u,, ^ 

that day and nitrht shaU never fail) and the 

^•hich ineJudes the stipulation of acceptance and ohedienoc 
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as vre hare seen, goes tack to Cooceius’ teacher, 
Matthias Martinius ; the distinction of difierent 
periods within the OT dispensation is recognized by 
Ames, but there is a breath of freedom and of 
originality about Cocceius’ treatment wliich gives 
it a distinction of its own. It broke away from the 
prevailing tradition of the contemporary scholas- 
ticism, and it called forth, as such innovations 
always do, bitter opposition on the part of those 
who sat in the seat of authority.^ CoceeiuSj tem- 
perate and devout as he was, soon found himself 
the centre of a bitter controversy, and, what was 
probably the last thing in the world which he 
intended, the founder of a school. 

Among the representatives of the school of 
Cocceius may be mentioned Wilhelm Momma,® 
Francis Burmann,® Johann Braun,^ Johann I'an 
der Wayen,“ and Hermann Witsius.® The treatise 
of Witsius on the economy of the covenants was 
early translated into English, and had many readers 
both in England and in America. It is one of the 
best sources for the knowledge of the covenant 
theology in its later and more developed form.® 
After an initial discussion of the covenant in 
general, Witsius begins by describing the covenant 
of works. He takes up successively flie contracting 
parties, the law or the condition, the promises by 
which it was accompanied, the penal sanction 
which was attached to it, and the sacraments by 
which it was sealed. He speaks of its violation by 
man’s sin, and its consequent abrogation by God in 
favour of the new covenant of grace. Like Cooceius, 
Witsius distinguishes between the covenant of re- 
demption, made by the Father with the Son, and 
the covenant of grace, made by God vith the elect. 
The substance of this is set forth under the familiar 
theological heads of * election,’ ‘ effectual calling,’ 

‘ regeneration,’ ‘ faith,’ etc. ; and then its different 
economies or dispensations in the OT and NT, 
Avith their several sacraments and ceremonies, are 
discussed at length. 

With this treatment, the covenant theology 
reaches its final development. Those who come 
after add nothing in principle to that which has 
gone before. 

(5) The, later history. — It is not necessary to 
follow the later history in detail. Treatises on the 
covenant continued to be written both in England 
and on the Continent. Ezekiel Hopkins, Bishop 
of Londonderry, left the manuscript of a series of 
sermons on the doctrine of the two covenants, 
posthumously published in 1712, in which he de- 
clares that ‘of jul the mysterious depths in Christian 
religion, there is none more necessary for our 
information or more influential upon our practice 
than a right apprehension and a distinct knowledge 
of the doctrine of the covenants ’ (p. 2). Thomas 
Boston, a Scottish Presbyterian (1676-1732), -wrote a 
treatise on the covenant of grace,® wliich was often 
republished both in England and in America, and 

1 Among the lenders in the attack upon Oocccius were Samuel 
Mareslus, Professor of Theologj-- nt Groningen, and Gisbertus 
Voetius, Professor of Theology nt Utrecht. 

2 De varia cmiditione et statu ecclesia! Dei sub triplici 
eeconamia patriarcharum ac Testamenti Veteris ac deniquc 
Kovi, Amsterdam, 1673, 2 vols., 4th ed., Basel, 1718. 

3 Synopsis Theologia: et speciatim ceconoinico fccderum Dei ab 
intfio saiculorum ttsque ad consummatianem corum, Utrecht, 
1071. 

4 Doctrina foederum, sive systema theologice ■ didaclica: et 
elenctica;, Amsterdam, 16S8. 

t Swnma theologia; chrCstianw, 1689. 

6 De occonomiafosderum Dei cum hominibtts libri iv., 1677. 

7 Others who were influenced by Cocceius were Abraham 
Heidanus (1597-1078 ; Corpus theologia; Christiana: in xv. locos 
digestum, ICSO) and van Til (Theologice utriusque compendium 
cum naluralis cum revelatcc, Leyden, 1704), though in the case 
of both these writers the Cartesian influence is also apparent 
(ct. Gass, op. ci(. ii. 300 ff. 321, note). 

*1 A View of the Covenant of Grace, from the Sacred Records, 
posthumously published by his son, Thomas Boston. Boston also 
left among his papers a similar treatise on the covennntof works, 
which was published in 1798, n ith a preface by Iilichnel Boston. 


had the rare compliment paid it of being embodied, 
with scarcely the change of a word, in a work 
written nearly a hundred years later ( J. Colquhoun, 
Treatise on the Covenant of Grace) i — not, indeed, 
without handsome acknowledgment on the part of 
the borrower. On the Continent, Turretin ® gave 
the covenant idea a large place in his theology, and 
with his system it passed to America, to reappear 
in the federalism of the Princeton theologians, 
Charles and A. A. Hodge.® It has continued down 
to our day to form one of the prominent tenets of 
evangelical Calvinism.^ 

On the other hand, Jonathan Edwards makes 
little use of the covenant idea. While the covenant 
is occasionally mentioned in his history of redemp- 
tion, the reference is only incidental, and the idea 
exercises no formative influence upon the structure 
of the work. This is the more striking because of 
the extent to which Edwards holds fast to the 
main tenets of the older Calvinism. The reason is 
not far to seek. Edwards’ primary interest was in 
the eternal law of things. Not will, but nature, 
was fundamental in his tliought of God. To such 
a theology the covenant idea, bom as it ivas of the 
effort to limit the Divine arbitrariness, was foreign. 
With the stricter predestinarians, like Crisp and 
Saltmarsh, the covenant idea had long been simply 
a form into which the wine of a very different 
gospel had been poured.® Edwards, before all 
things the original thinker, was not interested in 
preserving a form to which there was no content to 
correspond. To the federal theologians, on the 
other hand, the covenant idea answered a real 
need. Their conception of freedom involved power 
to the contrary, both in the case of man and of God. 
In the former case, it was the foundation of human 
responsibility, and the covenant of works was 
conceived as a real transaction between different 
individuals.® In the latter case, it gave free scope 
to the electing grace of God ; and tlie covenant of 
grace, as u’e have already seen, had its significance 
as determining the channel within which God, in 
the exercise of His Divine sovereignty, had deter- 
mined to confine the river of His grace. God 
might have acted otherwise, if He had chosen, so 
the argument ran, but He was pleased to do thus 
and BO, and this sovereign pleasure He has made 
knoivn to us through the gracious covenant 
into which He has entered with man through 
Christ. 

It is, no doubt, the weakening of this conception 
of freedom in our day which explains the falling 
into the background of the covenant theology. 
Arbitrariness, whether on man’s part or on God’s, 
is no longer the prevailing danger against which 
theologians are concerned to guard, and, in a world 
of law, other terms than those of private agreement 
seem better fitted to express the profoundest and 
most abiding relationships between God and man. 
It would, however, be a mistake to minimize the 
services rendered by the covenant theology to 
Christian progress. Artificial in its account of the 
relation between God and man, it was in reality 

1 Edinburgh, 1818. Among others to whom the author ex- 
presses his indebtedness are the following, not hitherto men- 
tioned in this art. : Cloppenburg, lloor, Erskine, Brown, Hervev. 
Gib, Muirhead, and Gill. 

2 Francis Turretin, Institutio Theologia: Elenctica;, Geneva 
1679-35 (Opera, New York, 1847, i. 6130., Looua vUi. : ifl 
151 0., Locus xii.). 

3 Cliarles Hodge, Systematic Theology, New York, 1871-73, il. 
117 0., 354 0.; A. A. Hodge, Outlines of Theology, rewritten and 
eiilarped. New York, 1879, pp. 3090., 307 0. 

4 Of. the use of the covenant idea by Timothy Dwight, in his 

Theology, Explained and Defended (Middletown, 1818, 1. 437. 
ii. 2070.). ’ 

4Hcppe(op. cit. i. 1430.) calls attention to the diflercnce of 
interest which separated the early covenant theologians from the 
stricter predestinarians, with whose teaching their system had so 
mucli else in common. 

® This interest appears with special clearness in the American 
federalists. Of. A. A. Hodge, op, cit. p. 310 (., Questions 5, 9. 
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designed as a protest against arbitrariness. Un- 
trustworthy in its view of the development of the 
Biblical religion, it helped to prepare the way for a 
more scientific treatment of the Biblical history. 
To its more earnest advocates the covenant theo- 


* By Jove, I am not covetous for gold, 

Nor care 1 who doth feed upon my cost; 

It yearns me not it men my garments wear ; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires : 
But if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending soul alive.’ 


logy, as distinct from the type of thought which it 
opposed, expressed the difierence between a God 
whose purpose was known and whose character 
could be trusted, and a God whose nature was 
mysterious and whose actions were unpredictable. 
Few terms were richer in experimental significance 
to those who had been trained to understand it 
than that which gives its title to this article, for 
none more fully_ revealed the heart of God. Writ- 
ing to his son-in-law, Fleetwood, Cromwell sends 
the follomng message to his daughter : ‘ Bid her 
be cheerful, and rejoice in the Lord, once and 
again ; if she knows the covenant, she cannot but 
do so.’ ^ ‘ The covenant,’ says Edward Leigh, in 
the title to his Treatise of the Divine Promises, 
Lond. 1633, ‘ is itself the bundle and body of all the 
promises.’ 

Literature.— The more important works on the covenant 
have been cited in the article. On the Biblical usage, see A. B. 
Davidson, Theol. of OT, Ekiin. 1904, p. 239 ff., and his art. ‘Cove- 
nant,’ in HDB; art. ‘Covenant,’ in EBi] K. Kraetzschmar, 
Die Bundesvorstellung im AT, Marburg, 1896; Valeton, in 
ZATW xii. [1892] 1-22, 224-260, xiii. (1893) 246-279 ; A. Bertho- 
let, Die Stelhing der Israeliten und derJuden zu den Fremden, 
Freiburg, 1890, pp. 46, 87 ff., 176, 214 ; W. Robertson Smith, 
Bel. Semfi, London, 1894, pp. 269ff., 312ff., 479ff.; W. M. 
Ramsay, art. ‘ Covenant,’ mExposilor, 6th ser. viii. (Nov. 1893), 
821-336. 

On the history of the covenant theology in general, of. Diestel, 
‘Studien zur Foderaltheologie,’ Jahrb. f. deutsch. Theol. x. 
[Qotha, 1865] 209 ff. ; T. m! Lindsay, art. ‘ Covenant Theo- 
logv’ in the Brit, and For. Evangel. Review, July 1879, p. 621 ff. ; 
G. P. Fisher, Dismissions in History and Theology, N.y., 1880, 
pp. 855-409 ; M. Schneckenburger, Vergleichende Darstellung 
des luther. und reform. Lehrbegriffs, Stuttgart, 1855, ii. 140 ff. ; 
J. H. A. Ebrard, Christl. Dogmatik^, Konigsberg, 1863, i. 77 ff. ; 
and the relevant sections in the histories of W. Gass (Gesch. der 
j^ot. Dogmatik in ihrem Zusammenhange mit der Theol. ilber- 
haupt, Berlin, 1857, ii. 234 flA and A. Schweizer {Die Glaubens- 
lehre der evangel.-reform. Kirche, Zurich, 1844, i. 103 ff.). Cf. 
also Emanuel Graf von Korff, DieAnfange der Fdderaltheologie 
und ihre erste A usgestaltungin Zurich und Holland, Bonn, 1903. 

The most reliable account of the beginnings of the covenant 
theology in Germany is found in H. Heppe, Dogmatik des 
deutschen Protestantismus im 16len Jahrhundert, Gotha, 1857, 
i. 139 ff., 188 ff., in which a dull description is given of the 
content of many works otherwise inaccessible to English 
readers. The theology of Oocceius and his school is fully dis- 
cussed in the works of Gass and of Diestel, already mentioned, 
where references to the literature may be found. On the 
covenant theology in Puritanism, cf. C. G. M'Crie, The Confes- 
sions of the Church of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1907, p. 66 ff.; A. F. 
Mitchell, The Theology of the Reformed Church, loith special 
reference to the Westminster Standards (in Report of Proceedings 
of the Second General Council of the Presbyterian Churches, 
1880, p. 477). 

Besides the works cited in the text may be mentioned 
F. Gomarus, De Feeders Dei, 1594 ; Wendelin, Systema 
Majus, 1656 ; J. Ball, Treatise on the Covenant of Grace, 1645 ; 
Burgess, Vindiciw Legis (referred to by Blake, in his Covenant 
Sealed); Cotton, The Covenant of God's Free Grace (1646); 
and S. Charnock, Discourse of God's being the Author of 
Reconciliation (Nichol’s ed. of the Puritans), iii. 371 ff. H. 
Malcom, in his Theological Index (references to the principal 
works in everj' department of religious literature), Boston, 
1808), p. 180, gives the titles of a number of works not acces- 
sible to the present writer, but without exact description {e.g. 
Hulsemann, De Facto Dei ; Musaeus, De Pactis Dei cum 
Hominibus; Boslock, On the Covenant of Grace; Bell, Covenant 
of Grace and of Works ; Dixon, Nature of the Two Covenants ; 
Taylor, On the Covenant of Grace ; KeUey, The Divine Cove- 
nants, etc.). 

A good monograph on the history of the covenant theology is 
stiU a desideratum. W. AdAMS BROIVN. 


COVETOUSNESS. — Covetousness in its most 
general meaning expresses an eager desire to gain 
some possession on which the heart is set. At first 
the desire, though strong, may be innocent and 
even commendable. Thus Caxton says (Geofiroy 
de la Tour-Landry, i. ii.) : ‘ She ever coveyted the 
pees and love of her lord,’ and Shakespeare re- 
presents the King in Henry V. (Act iv. Sc. 3) as 
saying : 

iLetter 199, Carlyle’s edition, quoted by Lindsay, in Brit, and 
For. Evangel. Rev., July 1879, p. 521 ff. 


In the AV of the Bible the word ‘ covet ’ is com- 
monly of evil significance, but it is also used to 
translate words of good import. Thus in 1 Co 
1231 Paul’s cxliortation, ‘ Covet [RV 

“ Desire ”] earnestly the best gifts.’ Keen desire, 
however, was usually associated vith unwortliy 
objects, and Hobbes {Leviathan, i. vi. 26) went so 
far as to declare : ‘ Desire of Riches [is called] 
Covetousnesse : a name used alwayes in significa- 
tion of blame.’ 

In distinction from avarice {y.v.), covetousness 
emphasizes the desire for things not possessed; 
avarice, the undue retention of actual possessions. 
Thus, in covetousness the very desire may consti- 
tute an evil, and possibly St. Paul, in his declara- 
tion of the way in which sin came home to liim 
(Ro dwells upon the part played by the Tenth 
Commandment in the process, because inordinate 
desires are there condemned. The possessions 
sought may not be an evil in themselves, but the 
heart’s desire may be unduly set upon them. An 
all-absorbing passion for material possessions may 
be restrained by the experience of their inability to. 
constitute real happiness in life, and by the know- 
ledge that, sooner or later, all material things 
must be left behind at death ; but this passion is 
effectively curbed only when a still more passionate 
desire for the nobler possessions of mind and spirit 
and life lays hold of the heart. 

The evil in covetousness may be due, however, 
not merely to the strength of the desire, but to the 
fact that the object of desire is the possession ol 
some one else. It may be noble to seek to possess 
the spiritual insight or the Christian grace of 
another, for the imparting of such a gift ennobles 
and enriches both giver and receiver ; but to desire 
a neighbour’s land or goods is to seek his im- 
poverishment. When Ahab coveted Naboth’s vine- 
yard (1 K 21), and David coveted Uriah’s wife 
(2 S 11), they fell into deadly sin, and similar 
desires bring shame and guilt on those who cherish 
them. When these desires are expressed in acts, 
they are condemned by the law as crimes. True 
restraint is exercised only -when the rights of others 
are recognized and honoured. 

The very spring of covetousness is found in the 
common experience that what is not possessed 
seems always most desirable. The virtues and 
defects of actual possessions are known by the 
owners, but the blessings that are beyond reach 
are painted by the imagination in gloivipg colours, 
and incite the heart to ardent desire. This tendency 
has led to some noble achievements, but it is also 
the source of amusing comedies, and of many of the 
deepest tragedies of life. The very opposite state 
of mind is happily represented in the reply that 
James Smetham gave to a friend when he was 
asked to go to Rome and Venice : 

‘I suppose I ought to wish to go with you to Borne and 
Venice. . . . Nothing but a sense of duty woll ever drive me M 
Borne and Venice, My difficulty is to appreciate our little mck* 
garden, our copper beech, our weeping ash, our little naiica*up 
rose tree, ana twisting yellow creepers* {Letters of James 
Smetharrit London, 1892, p. 86 f.). 

LimaATURE. — H, L.. Maxtensen, Christian Ethics (Generol), 
Edin. 1885, p. 10611.: Newman Smyth, Christian 
Edin. 1902, p. 365 ; J. Oswald Dykes, The Manifesto of the 
King^ London, 1887, p. 450. I). MACRAE TOD. 


cow (Hindu).'— Tlie belief in the sanctity of 
the COW’, which is a very prominent feature of 
Hinduism, seems to have been inherited by tlic 
Indians from pre-liistoric times, before they and 
1 For the place of the cow in other religions, see art. Amm/ilS 
in vol. i. p. 506 ff. 
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the Iranians had separated. In the Avesta^ we 
meet with a Divine being called geus urvan (or 
Goshnrun), lit, ‘the soul of the cow,’ who is re- 
garded as the personification and ^ardian of 
living beings. Similarly, in the Eigveda the 
mystical relation between the cow and the uni- 
verse is several times alluded to.® It is further 
developed in the Atharvaveda, one hymn of which 
(x. 10) is addressed to Vaia, the prototype of cows, 
and a kind of generating principle of the universe j 
and another (iv. 11) to Anadvan, the primeval ox, 
to whom a similar function is attributed. In Vedio 
times the word go, ‘ cow,’ was used to ei^ress some 
other ideas, not merely in an allegoricaT way, hut 
rather in a mystical sense so as to suggest a 
mysterious connexion between them and the cow. 
Thus in the Naigha'n.iuka (the ancient list of Vedic 
synonyms, on which Yaska commented in the 
Nirukta) the word go, which originally and usually 
denotes ‘ cow,’ is given as a synonym of (1) earth, 
(2) heaven, (3) rays of light, (4) speech, and (6) 
singer.’ The Earth especially was conceived under 
the figure of a cow, and is so represented in later 
mythology. This idea goes back to the Vedic 
Sarhhitas. In a h 3 ann, or .rather a prose piece, of 
the Atharvaveda (viii. 10), Viraj, who ‘ verily was 
this universe in the beginning,’ is extolled, and she 
is said to have come to various classes of beings ; 
in paragraphs 22-29 she comes to Divine beings 
and men, who milk from her things characteristic 
of their functions — the milker, the calf,^ and the 
milking-vessel being stated in each case. Para- 
graph 24 runs thus : 

‘ She ascended ; She came to men ; men called to her : " O 
rich in cheer, come 1" ; of her Mann son of TIvasvant was young 
pit “calf"] ; earth was vessel ; her PftW Vena milked ; 

from her he milked both cultivation and grain,’ « 

This passage contains the germ of a myth which 
has been fully developed in the Purfinas.® 

•Fftlhij son of Vena, having been constituted universal 
monarch, desired to recover for his subjects edible plants, 
which, during the preceding period of anarchy, had all perished. 
He therefore assailed the Earth, which, assuming the form of a 
cow, fled from him and traversed all the heavenly regions. At 
last she yielded to him, and promised to fecundate the soil with 
her milk. 'Thereupon Fftbn flattened the surface of the earth 
with his bow, uprooting and thrusting away hundreds and 
thousands of mountains. Having made Svayntbbhuva Manu, 
the calf, he milked the Earth, and received the milk into tus 
own hand, for the benefit of mankind. Thence proceeded all 
kinds of corn and vegetables upon which people subsist now 
and always. By granting life to the Earth, Pythu was ns her 
father; and she thence derived the patronymic appellation 
Prthivi (“ daughter of Pjtbu ”). Then the gods, the sages, the 
demons, the Bak^as, the Gandharvae, Yak;as, Fitis, serpents, 
mountains, and trees took a milking vessel suited to their kind, 
and milked the Earth of appropriate milk. And the milker and 
the call were both peculiar to their own species.’ 

This story is most frequently alluded to in classi- 
cal Sanskrit literature. In legends and popular 
stories the Earth is occasionally said to assume the 
figure of a cow, especially in times of distress, and 
to implore the gods for help, or to give advice to a 
king or queen, to whom she appears in a dream. 
Again, the mythical identification of the Earth 
with a cow furnishes the basis of many poetical 
conceits, e.g. that a king should milk the Earth 
tenderly in order to get plentiful revenue, etc. (see 

1 e.g. Yasna, xxviil. 1, xxix. 6. 0 (for a complete list of refer- 
ences, see Bartholomae, AUiran. WSrterh. 1540 (Strassburg, 
1901) ; of. also the Pahlavi texts translated in SEE v. 20 f., 103, 
402, xvii. 380, xxxvil. 237 £1. 

2 e.g. 1. 163. 3, viil. 00. 16, x. 11. 1. On the cow in the period 
of the Rigveda, see Macdonell, Vedic ilythol. (= GTAP hi. la), 
Strassburg, 1897, Index, s.tm. ‘Cow,’ ‘Cows’; and Zimmer, 
Altind. Leben, Berlin, 1879, p. 221fl. 

3 Naigh. i. i. 4, 6, u. ill. 10. Classical lexicographers attribute 
still further meanings to the word go ; e.g. Hemachandra in the 
AnekSrthasaiUgraha (i. 0) enumerates the following meanings : 
sun, water, eye, heaven, heavenly quarter, kine, ray of light, 
thunderbolt, earth, arrow, and speech. 

4 The Hindus suppose that a cow yields milk only In the 
presence of her calf. 

® Harvard Oriental Series, vlii. 614. 

® The account in the text is from the Ffspu Purdya (Wilson's 
tr., London, 1864-70, i. ch. xiii.). More details given In other 
Puripas are mentioned In Wilson, 1. 188 fl. 
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Bohtlingk-Roth,iS'a7tsX:nY-IF6r<er6.,St. Petersburg, 
1855-75, s.v. ‘Go,’ 12). 

The identification of cow and speech has not 
given rise to popular myths, but, as speech is re- 
garded as something Divine in origin and holy in 
character, it added to the sanctity of the cow, 
though this identification was pernaps due not 
so much to a popular association of ideas as to 
a chance similarity of sound between the two 
words go, ‘ cow,’ and gd, ‘ to sing,’ or perhaps gir 
‘speech.’ 

. The sanctity of the cow, which has been shown 
■to underlie certain ancient mythical conceptions, 
has a practical bearing on religion. It was con- 
sidered a heinous sin to kill a cow or to eat her 
flesh. A well-knoivn verse ^ says: ‘All that loll, 
eat, and permit the slaughter of, cows, rot in hell 
for as many years as there are hairs on the body of 
the cow so slain.’ The same feeling is already 
present, but not yet so strongly developed, in 
Vedic times. The Satapatha Brdhmana, when 
prohibiting the eating of the flesh of the cow 
(iii. 1, 2, 21), adds the interesting statement : 
‘Yajnavalkya said; “I, for one, eat it, provided 
that it is tender." ’ And the Gfhya Sutras permit 
the slaughter of a cow on the arrival of a guest, 
especially at a wedding or a sacrifice. But this 
ancient practice was given up in later times, when 
substitutes for the flesh of a cow became the rule 
in the entertainment of guests.® 

In the Great Epic the sacredness of the cow is a 
firmly established fact. Chapters 69-82 of the 
AwuAdsarM parvan of the Mahdbhdrata,* which 
chiefly treat of the giving of cows and the merit 
acquired by it, contain much curious information 
about the religious ideas regarding the cow, which 
became deeply en^amed in the Hindu mind 
through the superstitious veneration of the cow. 
The reason alleged for its sacredness is that 
cows are the essential requisites for sacrifice, 
and that ‘with their milk and with the Havis 
manufactured therefrom they uphold all creatures 
of the universe ’ (81. 2) ; they are themselves sacred 
and capable of cleansing others. Not only are the 
cows themselves sacred, but the five products of 
the cow (paiichagavya) — milk, curds, ghi, dimg, 
and urine — are means of purifying man, and are 
used in many ways for that purpose, some of 
which are rather disgusting. But the pious are 
told ‘never to feel any repugnance for the urine 
and the dung of the cow ’ [ib. 78. 17). A curious 
myth relating to the latter item is told in the 
Mahdbharata (xiii. 82) : 

Sri, the goddess ol Fortune, who had left the demons for the 
gods, came to the cows, desiring to reside in them. They 
would, however, have nothing to do with that fickle deity, but 
in the end they were moved by her entreaties and consented to 
honour her : ’ Do thou live in our urine and dung ; both these 
are sacred, O auspicious goddess I ’ 

Cows are the daughters of the heavenly Surabhi 
(‘the fragrant one, so called from the peculiar 
smell of cows), who was created by Prajapati from 
his breath [Satapatha Brdhmana, vii. 5. 2, 6). 
This notion gives rise to the following myth : ‘ 

' Dak?a the creator, lor the sake of the beings he had created, 
drank a quantity of nectar. He became gratified with the 
nectar he had quailed, and thereupon an eructation came out, 
difiiasing an excellent perfume all round. As the result of that 
eructation, Dakfa saw that it gave birth to a cow which ho 
called Surabhi. This Surabhi was thus a daughter of his, 
which had sprung from his mouth. The cow called Surabhi 
brought forth a number of cows, which came to be regarded as 
the mothers of the world.’ 


1 JlahSihdrata, xiiL 74. 4. 

2 The ancient practice was noticed by a writer of the 7th 
cent., Ebavabhuti, in his dramatical play Uttararamacharita, 
4th Act; but, as the scene is laid in the remote past, we cannot 
draw nay conclusion from it with regard to the usage at the 
time of the author. 

3 We quote from Pratapa Chandra Bay’s translation (Calcutta, 
1893). 

4 iiahdbhdrata, xiii. 77. 
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There is also a cow-heaven, Goloka, the resi- 
dence of Surahhi. Once the mother of cows prac- 
tised austerities, and so pleased Brahma by her 
freedom from cupidity that he granted her immor- 
tality and assimed her as residence a region above 
the three worlds, the famous Goloka, while her 
daughters live among men. In another account,^ 
however, Surabhi is said to dwell in Rasatala, the 
lowest region in the nether world, and to have for 
daughters the Dikpalis, or goddesses presiding over 
the heavenly quarters. The cow-heaven, Goloka, 
is frequently mentioned in the epics and the 
Puranas. It is described as a kind of paradise, a 
most beautiful place of the greatest splendour and 
happiness, which can be attained only by the most 
pious and virtuons, especially by givers of cows 
and by their worshippers, ^^or the cow became 
the centre of a peculiar worship, with proper 
mantras (Mahabharata, xiii. 80. 1-3, 78. 24 r.) and 
rites.® The devotees had to recite the names of 
the cows, and to bow their heads in reverence to 
them {ib. 78. 16), and they were enjoined to subsist 
on the five products of the cow, to bathe, using cow 
dung at the time, etc. For some religious pur- 
poses the devotee has to live and to sleep among 
cows in a cow-pen, or to follow a cow everywhere, 
ns did Dilipa in the story told in the second book 
of the BaghuvamSa. 

Lastly, attention may be called to the story 
according to which Kr§na, one of the most popular 
gods of India, passed his youth among cowherds 
and became the lover of the gopls, their daughters, 
especially of the lovely Badhfi. This fact illus- 
trates the high reputation which resulted from the 
connexion •with cows, since even herdsmen were 
thought the fit guardians and companions of the 
highest god. 

Reverence for the cow has not diminished in 
modern times.® It is well knoivn that the Hindus 
of the present day are filled ■with horror at the 
slaughter of the cow, which is therefore prohibited 
in native States under treaties with the English. 

LmtRATDRE. — ^The literature is given in the article. 

H. Jacobi. 

COYOTEROS. — The Coyoteros are a tribal 
division of the Apaches (o.u.), said by Drake 
(Indian Tribes of the United States, Philadelphia, 
1884, i. 424) to have been the largest and fiercest 
of all the Apache tribes, although, owing to the 
indiscriminate method in which tribal names have 
been applied, it is difficult to make certain that 
other tribes are not included in the estimate of its 
size. The original home of the Coyoteros was on 
the head-waters of the Gila, between that river 
and San Carlos ; but they were of nomadic habits, 
and ranged through Arizona and western New 
Mexico. Geographically, they are divided into 
two groups — Pinal Coyoteros and White Mountain 
Coyoteros. The greater number of them are now 
located on the San Carlos reservation, ■with other 
tribes of the Apaches. They took a prominent 
part in the rebellion caused by the discontent 
which followed when the Apaches were moved 
from their tribal grounds to a reservation. 

The Spanish name Coyotcro is said to have been 
given them on account of the fact that they sub- 
sisted partly on the flesh of coyotes, or prairie 
wolves (Hardy, Travels in the Interior of Mexico, 
London, 1829, p. 430, quoted by Bancroft, NB L 
474). Ruxton (Joum, Ethnol. Soc. Land., Ist ser., 
ii. 95 [1850]) calls them coyoteros, or ‘wolf-eaters.’ 
It is suggested, however, that the name may have 
been derived from their roving and unsettled 
habits (Hodge, Handbook, p. 356). Among the 

1 Mah&hhdrata, iii. 102. For other references to Goloka, «ee 

® a Ot? f^rther^HiUebrandt, RituaUiU (= QIAP UL 2), Straee- 
**'»8ee tee ve^fuD discussion of this subject in PR ii. 226ff. 


Tonto Apaches they are known as PalAvn or 
Pawilkna (Gatschet, Yuma-Spr. i. [1883] 371, 411 • 
ZE XV. 123), while the Navaho name for them was 
Silkd, ‘on the mountain’ (ten Kate, Synonymic, 
Amsterdam, 1884, p. 6). 

In culture they did not difier materially from 
the other Apaches. Among the Apache tribes 
themselves, distinctions were recognized in the 
character of the weapons, the distinguishing mark 
of the Coyoteros being the method of winging the 
arrows. These bore three feathers on the shaft, 
which was of reed, finished with hard wood and 
tipped with iron or flint (Cremony, Life among the 
Apaches ®, San Francisco, 1877, p. 103). Like other 
members of the Athapascan linguistic stock, they 
readily assimilated the culture of neighbouring 
tribes; and, just as the Lipan followed the Co- 
manche, the Pinal Coyoteros showed traces of 
Pueblo customs. Their nomadic habits, as well 
as the character of the country, were unfavourable 
to any great advance in civilization, while their 
habitat in Sierra Blanca was peculiarly adapted 
to the raids by which, like other Apaches, they 
acquired food and wealth. Their captives were 
held as slaves until ransomed or sold. The Pinal- 
enos yarned an unenviable notoriety by their suc- 
cess in this tribal pursuit (see Bartlett, Personal 
Narrative of Travels in New Mexico, New York, 
1854). Apaches are divided into clans, but these 
are not totemic. Their names are taken, not from 
animals, but from natural features of their locality. 
Affiliation of the clans in difierent tribes is recog- 
nized. Among the Coyoteros, clans have been 
recorded, cormterparts of which have been found 
among other Apache divisions and also among the 
Navahos ; ■while Bourke (JAFL iii. [1890] 112) re- 
cords a number of identifications between the White 
Mountain Apaches and the Pinal Coyoteros. 

The Apaches displayed little care m the di^sal 
of their dead. The method followed by the Coyo- 
teros is described Iw H. C. Yarrow {‘A Further 
Contribution to the Study of the Mortuaiy Customs 
of the North American Indians,’ 1 BBEW, 1881, 
p. Ill f.), who says they take the least possible 
trouble. A hole in the ground made by a tree 
stump or a stone is found, and into this they cram 
the body, partially wrapped up. The stone or 
stump is then rolled back. They mourn for thirty 
days, uttering loud lamentations at intervals ; but, 
he adds, unless they are reminded of it, this is 


frequently forgotten. 

LiTEiUTOiiE. — References to the Coyoteros are eoattered 
through the literature dealing with the Apaches (see above, 
and at end of art. Apaoues, in vol. i.) ; cf. also especially foot- 
notes, passim, in Bancroft, NR ; and F. W. Hodge, nana- 
book of American Indians ( = Bull. SO BE, Washington, 1007), 
pt. 1, under ‘Apache ' and ‘ Ooyotero.' 

E. N. Fallaize. 


CREATION.— 1. The conception in primibve 
heathenism. — The principle of causality is a neces- 
sary category of thought. The desire foreknow- 
ledge of the nature and origin of things is mbora. 
[t stimulates the eager wonder and prompts the 
ilamorous questions of every child and Mvage. 
Primitive man is philosophical in so far as he does 
aot take things as a matter of course, as be pakes 
the phenomena around him objects of reflexion, as 
lie is keen to understand how everything 
ibout. He is mentally a child, ■with a chilas 
rague fears of the unknown, a child’s love ot a 
ihrilling tale, and a child’s readiness to be satishea 
,vith any explanation, however grqtoque ana 
ibsurd, of the things which arouse his mtorcsi. 
Curiosity and credulity are the characteristics oi 
he primitive mind, and the roots of all mytbolo^, 
vhich has not inaptly been called ‘ primitive 
ihysics.’ At the same time it has to be remeniberea 
hat the childhood of the race included the matunty 
)f the individual, and in not a few creation-mytn- 
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there are features ■which reflect the ■vices and 
passions of OTO'wn men as well as the simplicity of 
children. The theories of the savage are of neces- 
sity like their inventor, matching his harharic 
manners and customs, his crude emotions and rude 
conduct. Primitive man stands helpless in the 
midst of a universe of which he knows not the 
laws, but he is of imagination all compact, and 
therefore never at a loss for an answer to the 
questions which are the subject-matter of science 
and philosophy. He can explain the phenomena 
of Nature, tne making of the universe, the descent 
of man. The background of all myths is the 
experience of primitive man interpreted by himself. 
The tales he spins, the theories he invents, may be 
grave or gay, prosaic or poetical, attractive^ or 
repulsive, clever or absurd ; enough if they satisfy 
him. He does not know how defective is his_ logic, 
how riotous his fancy. He is experimenting in 
thought as best he can, and ‘the science of the 
modem savant has been evolved out of the errors 
of the simple savage’ (Jevons, Introd. p. 9). 

But the problem of origins has to be solved b^ 
religion as well as by philosophy, though it is 
approached from a difierent side and in_a diflerent 
spirit. Man has not only a speculative, but a 
relirious instinct. Helicon is one of his native 
■vit^ forces, ■without which he would have what 
ScheUing termed ‘ an original atheism of conscious- 
ness.’ No one can manufacture his religion, which 
is a native personal datum ; all that he requires is 
the due exercise and cultivation of Nature’s supreme 
gift. It is this element in the common conscious- 
ness of all generations which makes the search for 
a Creator a continuous pursuit. The question 
whether ‘ the savage state . . • represents an 
early condition of mankind ’ (Tylor, Prim. Cult,* 
i. 32), or whether we might ‘ as well judge the wine 
by the dregs as primitive man by the savage’ 
(GwatMn, Knowledge of God, 1908, i. 253), may be 
left open. For in the genuine products of the 
religious sense, uncontaminated by the fancies of 
the mythopoeic faculty, there seems to be no con- 
trast of hiM and low. Increasing research into the 
mental habits of the least advanced races of man- 
kind now li-ving tends to demonstrate that, side by 
side ■with the most foolish, tedious, and often 
repulsive myths, there is almost invariably a high, 
if vague, conception of. a good Being who is the 
Maker of all thmgs, the undying Guardian of the 
moral life of men. The evidence is presented 
with adequate thoroughness and "with literary 
charm in the ■writings of Andrew Lang and F. B. 
Jevons. 

A. T^ng stands in tvonder before ' the high gods of low races ' 
{Itainng of Religion^, p. 173 ff.). He must needs smile at the 
opinion expressed by Ilint in the earlier days of Comparative 
Religion (in Faiths of the World, Edln. 1882, p. 413), that ‘ at the 
bottom of the religious scale ... it is always easy to see how 
■wretchedly the divine is conceived of . . . how little conscious 
of his own true wants ... is the poor worshipper ' (ft. p. 253). 
He is convinced that the animistic theory of Spencer and Tylor 
does not fit the facts. ‘ The high gods of savages are not ghosts ’ 
(p. 250). ‘ It is a positive fact that among some of the lowest 
savages there exists, not a doctrinal and abstract Mono- 
theism, hut a belief in a moral, powerful, kindly creative Being, 
while this belief is found in juxtaposition with ghosts, totems, 
fetishes, and so on ’ (p. 254 f.). Lang presents ‘ an array of 
moral and august savage supreme Beings’; and he believes 
that ‘an old, nay, an obsolete theory — that of degeneration in 
religion— has facts at its basis, which its very supporters have 
ignored, which orthodoxy has overlooked ' (p. 252). 

He finds that ‘ the belief in relatively pure creative beings, 
whether they are morally adored, without sacrifice, or merely 
neglected, is so widely diffused that Anthropology must ignore 
them, or account for them as “ loan-gods," or— give up her 
theory’ {fb. p. 229). He observes that the idea of a Good 
Maker, once reached, becomes ‘ the germ of future theism,’ and 
he seeks the highest confirmation of his theory in the religion 
uf Israel’ which is ‘probably a revival and purification of the 
old conception of a moral, beneficent creator, whose creed 
Md been involved in sacrifice and anthropomorphic myth’ 
(Lang, Myth, Fit. and Rel. i. 329). 

Unfortunately this involution of religion in 


mythology is all but universal. When primitive 
man tries to explain how the Avorld was made, his 
speculative faculty lands him in all kinds of error 
and confusion ; his theories are incredibly childish 
and whimsical. 

‘ Savages begin ... by m 3 rthlcally regarding various animals, 
spiders, grasshoppers, ravens, eagles, cockatoos, ns the creatore 
or recoverers of the world. As civilization advances, those 
animals still perform their beneficent functions, but are looked 
on as gods in disguise ’ (t6. 1. 241 f.). 

Bunjil, the South Australian maker of men and 
things, is identified with the eagle-hawk ; Cagn, 
the Bushman Creator, ivith the mantis-insect ; and 
even Brahma or Vi^nu, ■with a boar, a fish, or a 
tortoise. Among the native tribes of America the 
hawk, the coyote, or the musk-rat is the demiurge ; 
among others the crow, the raven, or the hare plays 
the chief r6le in the task of creation. If the 
Creator does not partake of the character of a 
totem or worshipfm heast, he is identified with a 
wizard or medicine-man. Every race hM had its 
legendary account of the origin of things, and, 
while creation-myths can never he far in advance 
of the ideas and sentiments of a Mople, they may, 
and often do, lag far behind. JReligious conser- 
vatism makes ad^t nations slow to put away the 
childish things that faith has_ once consecrated. 
If a creation-legend has found its vates sacer, and 
been incorporated with the ritual of the altar, 
scarcely anything short of a miracle is strong 
enough to charm it from the popular mind. 

2 . The conception in civilized paganism. — All 
the early ideas of creation are, of course, geocen- 
tric. Tne ‘earth’ of which mythology oilers an 
account may he but a circle of hills and valleys 
known to some ■wandering tribe. But the great 
phenomena of Nature — sun, moon, and stars, _d^ 
and night, storm-wind and thunder-cloud, birds 
and beasts and men — are much the same every- 
where, and thw form the warp and woof of all 
cosmogonies. In spite of immense diversities of 
detail, there is a family likeness in the creation- 
myths of the world. Nothing is rnore striking 
than the parallelism between Hesiod’s savage 
stories and those of the Maoris and Mangaians of 
to-day. The primitive mind, working on the same 
materials, seems everywhere to evolve the same 
crude and infantine speculations regarding the 
origin of things. Cf. the artt. on COSMOGONY AND 
Cosmology. 

(1) Egypt. — ^The religious history of Egypt, ex- 
tending over many thousands of years, js the history 
of a theLsm almost choked by an animism_ which 
deified beasts and birds and trees. The priests of 
the temples, who were the advanced thinkers of 
the nation, endeavoured to be true to the high 
theistic tradition, and therefore chose to regard 
the innumerable popular gods as only various 
manifestations of the one Divine_ creative energy. 
Even the priests were henotheists rather than 
monotheists, worshipping one god as if there were 
no other, ascribing to him all the highest attri- 
butes of deity, but ■without any idea of logically 
denying the reality of other gods. Ptab, the chief 
god of Memphis, whom the Greeks identified with 
Hephsestns, was called by his priests the ‘ master- 
artisan,’ i.e. the Creator. At Elephantine, in the 
clay district beside the cataracts, Khnum was the 
demiurge, who moulded his creatures like a potter. 
At Hermopolis it was Thoth who made the world, 
speaking it into existence. ‘ That which flows 
from his mouth, happens, and that which he 
speaks, comes into being.' 

The following hymns date from at least 2000 B.o. (1) To 
Amon-Ra : ' Hail to thee, maker of ell things, lord of larv, 
father of the gods ; maker of men, creator of beasts. . . . The 
one without a second . . . king alone, single among the gods.’ 
(2) To Ptalj : ‘ To him Is due the work of the hands, the wtdking 
of the feet, the eight of the eyes, the hearing of the cars, the 
breathing of the nostrils, the courage of the heart, the vigour 
of the hand, activity in body and in the mouth of all the gods 
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and men, and of all living animals : intelligence and speech, 
whatever is in the heart and whatever is on the tongue ’ 
(Renonf, Orig. and Growth of Mel. of Ane. Mgypt, p. 220). 

In a papyrus at Turin, the following words are put into the 
mouth ol ‘the almighty God, the self^existing*: *1 am the 
maker of heaven and of the earth, I raise its mountains and the 
creatures which are upon it : I make the waters. ... I am the 
maker of heaven, and of the mysteries of the twofold horizon. 
It is I who have given to all the gods the soul which is within 
them. When I open my eyes, there is light; when I close 
them, there is darkness. I make the hours, and the hours come 
Into existence. I am Ohepera in the morning, Ra at noon, Tmn 
in the evening' (ib. p. 221 f.). imd the following is an extract 
from a hymn preserved in the museum at Bulak : 'Hail to thee, 
Amon-Ba . . . lord of all existences, the support of things, the 
support ol all things. The One in his works, single among the 
gods . . . Lord of truth, father of the gods; maker of men, 
creator of beasta . . , Most glorious one, chief maker of the 
earth after his image, how great are his thoughts above every 
God I Atmu, maker of men . . . giving them uf e . . . listening 
to the poor who is in distress, gentle of heart when one cries 
unto hnn ’ (ib. 226). 

In E^pfc, however, as everywhere, the mythical 
tainglea with the religious, the irrational with 
the rational. See Cosmogony and Cosmology 
(Egyptian). 

(2) India.— The problem of the origin of things 
naturally fascinated ‘ the brooding mind of India.’ 
For ages the East was ‘ plunged in thought,’ and 
brought up a few pearls, with many empty shells, 
from the depths. Some of the hymns or the Rig- 
veda are, if not monotheistic, at least henotheistic 
in their pure and lofty idea of creation. Varuna 
is praised as the maker of all things ; 

' Truly admirable for grandeur are the works of Him who has 
separated the two worlds and fixed their vast extent: of Him 
who has set in motion the high and sublime firmament, who 
has spread out the heavens above and the earth beneath. . . . 
This Asura [Lord], who is acquainted with all tlungs, has 
propped up these heavens, he has fixed the boundaries of the 
earth. He is enthroned above all the worlds, universal king ; 
ail the laws of the world are the laws of Varuija. . . . Be- 
tween this earth and the sublime heaven above, all things, 
0 Varuija, are of thy creation ' (Darmeateter, Sel. Essags, p. 284). 

But in India, too, we see the inevitable conflict 
between relidon and mythology, with religion 
often defeated and defiled. The gods of the Vedas 
are, on the whole, of the usual polytheistic type, 
and side by side with the majestic hymns of 
creation we find a crowd of fanciful, humorous, 
often obscene, myths of the making of the world, 
all in flagrant contradiction with every pure reli- 
gious conception. See Cosmogony and Cos- 
mology (Indian). 

The advanced thinkers of the Vedanta accepted 
a philosophy of idealism, and carried it so far as to 
affirm that the world of phenomena had_ no real 
existence ; to the enlightened it was all illusion ; 
only to the soul which was entangled in the 
deception of the senses did it still appear real. 
Instead of explaining the universe, they explained 
it away, and they did not deem it necessary to 
answer the question, ‘Who created mayaV 

(3) Persia . — The Avesta, the sacred hook of the 
Persians, begins xvith the words, ‘ I proclaim and 
worship Ahura Mazda, the Creator.’ The religious 
poetry of Persia does not stop short of monotheism, 
while its mythology and theology teach a dualism 
of the most pronounced type, 

•It is through me,' says Ahura to his prophet, Zoroaster, 

* that the firmament, with its distant boundaries . . . subsists 
without pillars to rest upon ; it is through me that the earth, 
through me that the sun, the moon, and the stars take their 
radiant course through the atmosphere : it was I who formed 
the seeds in such a manner that, when sown in the earth, they 
should grow,' etc. (Damiesteter, op. cit. p. 2S8). 

Much more poetical is the follovvung piece, which 
in its eager questioning singularly resembles Job 

38-39: ^ ^ , 

‘Reveal to me the truth, O Ahura ! What was the beginning 
ol the good creation? . .. i 

Who is the father, who, at the beginning of time, begat I 

Who has traced for the sun and the stars the paths that 
they must follow? 

Who makes the moon increase and decrease? . . . 

ITOo has fixed the earth and the immovable stars to establish 
them firmly, so that they might not fall? Who has fixed 
the waters and the trees ? 


Who liM directed the rapid course of the wind and of tht 
douds? IV hat skilful artist has made the light and tht 
darkness? ... e 

Those are the things that I wish to ask Thee, 0 Mazda O 
beneficent Spirit, O Creator of all things 1' (ib. p. CSOti 
The theoloCT of Persia teaches that from the 
beginning the kingdoms of Ormnzd (Ahura Mazda 
‘the Lord Wisdom’) and Ahriman (Angra Mainyu) 
‘destructive spirit’) were independent of each 
other. Ormuzd created this material world as a 
kind of rampart between the two invisible realms. 
Heaven and its lights were first made by his word ; 
then, in succession, the waters, the solid land, the 
plants, the animals, and, lastly, man. But his 
rival tried to undo all the work, to spoil the fair 
creation. He confronted light with darkness, he 
pitted demons against angels, and to life, love, 
virtue, and truth he opposed error, vice, hatred, 
and death. Since then, the history of the world 
has been the history of the conflict between the 
two kingdoms of good and evil, wherein this earth 
is the broad field of battle. See, further. Cos- 
mogony AND Cosmology (Iranian). 


Lagarde and other Bcholars have strongly maintained that 
the Hebrew cosmogony in Gn I is in some respects dependent 
onitbe Persian creation-story, particnlarly os regards the order 
of events ; but it is more probable that the Persian influence 
on Israel did not begin till after the time of the writing of the 
Priestly Document to which Gn 1 belongs. Be that as it may, 
the Persian dualism, with its eternally opposed principles of 
light and darkness, good and evil, bad its obvious parallels in 
Greek thought, and was revived in Mnnic^ioism, while even 
shrewd thinkers like J. S. Mill have thought that the defects 
of the universe can be best explained by supposing the Creator 
hampered through the insufficiency and Intractableness of the 
materials with which Ho had to work (J. & Mill, Three Essayi 
on Religion, Lond. cd. 1904, pp. 178, 186). 

(4) ffreece.— Sea CossioGONY Ain> Cosmology 
(Greek). 

3 , The Biblical conception. — The OT has three 
types of ideas regarding the Creation, embedded in 
three strata of its literature, (1) The first is found 
in Gn 2^*’*“. The narrative has all the fresh charm 
of the ancient writing (J) to which it belongs. _ It 
is full of naive anthropomorphisms, representing 
God as moulding, breathing, planting, walking, 
and it undoubtedly has a hackCTound of popular 
mythology. But the writer adorns whatever he 
touches, transfusing old legends with a new* spirit, 
so that ‘in depth of moral and relimous insight 
the passage is unsurpassed in the OT’ (Skinner, 
Genesis, 62). There is no attempt here to represent 
the creation of ‘heaven and earth’; these are 
taken for granted ; speculation is not yet advanced 
enough to grapple vvith such magnitudes. The 
whole interest centres in the making first of man, 
and then of a pleasant and fruitful place for his 
abode. See, further, Cosmogony and Cosmology 


(Heb.). _ 

(2) Another type of creation doctrine is found in 
the Deutero-Isaiali. It was the mission of this 
prophet to comfort Israel in her exile, 
fulfils it by giving her a lofty conception of God 
the Creator. He teaches that Jahweh fe not 
merely the God of Israel, hut the only God, who 
brought all things into being by a free act of 
creation, ‘Who hath measured the waters in the 
hollow of his hand? . . . Lift up your 
high, and see who hath created these’ (Is 40 " J- 
Jahweh is greater than the infinite sea and sky. 
ft was this prophet who made the createrehip 
if jahweh a fundamental Jewisli belief, and it is 
to he noted that in his doctrine there is not roe 
faintest echo of the old creation -legends, not the 
remotest suggestion of a primeval chaos, or of a 
conflict between light and darkness, to say nothing 
if a slavdng of ‘ dragons of the prime. As it to 
iay the ghosts of all such superstitions, he makes 
ihe God of creation say: ‘I am Jahweh, and 
ihere is none else. I form the light, and create 
iarkness ; I make peace, and cr^te evil .- 1 am 
Jahweh, that doeth all these thmgs (Is 4o ]• 
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Pure religion has gained an absolute victory over 
mythology. 

(3) The third type of cosmogony is found in 
Gn 1. This majestic prologue to the Bible belongs 
to those Priestly Writings (P) of the post-exilic 
period -which form the greater part of the Hexa- 
teuch. Our interpretation of the opening sentences 
is affected by our solution of a difficult and delicate 
problem of syntax. Most scholars no-w read the 
passage thus : 

■ -When God began to create the heaven and the earth — the 
earth being without form and void, and darkness being upon 
the face of the deep, and the spirit of God brooding upon the 
face of the waters-^od said. Let there be light, and there was 
light.’ 

If this exegesis is correct, the -writer teaches a 
dualiism. He thinks of a dark watery chaos exist- 
ing before the creation began, and gives it the 
mythical name TShom (‘the Deep’), which is evi- 
dently the Heb. equivalent of the Bab. Tiamat. 
This is the first of many parallels between the two 
famous Epics of creation. See, further. Cosmo- 
gony AND Cosmology (Heb.). 

The doctrine of a creation out of nothing — ex 
nihilo — is nowhere expressly taught in Holy Scrip- 
ture. The first near approach to it occurs in the 
words of the mother of the Maccabees ; o6k tvTinv 
iTTolijaev airii 6 Beit (2 Mac 7*®), which are too 
definitely rendered by the Vulgate : ex nihilo fecit 
ilia Deus. The Wisdom of Solomon, on the other 
hand, distinctly reproduces the Platonic doctrine 
of the creation of the world ‘out of formless 
matter,’ &ii6p^ov CXijt (11”). In the NT the 
Di-vine creation of the world is presupposed in 
many sayings of our Lord and His Apostles, as in 
those which mention the foundation of the world 
(Mt 25«, Lk liw, Jn 17« Eph D, He 4>, 1 P !»), 
the creation of man and woman (Mt 19*‘‘, Ac 
17®^-“, 1 Ti 2”); and those which represent Him 
as the Maker of heaven and earth (Mt 11®*, Lk 
10®^ Ac 17®*), the Source of all things (Ro 11®*, 
1 Co 8®, Eph 4*), the Father who through the Son 
made the world (Jn 1®, Col 1'®*'®, He 1®). Faith 
grasps the fact ‘ that the Avorlds have been framed 
by the word (^^^mn) of God ; so that what is seen 
hath not been made out of things which do appear ’ 
(/ti) Ik ipaivoplvuv, He 11®). 

4. The Greek conceptiotu — ^While the old cos- 
mogonic myths were fading in the light of the pure 
religion of Israel, the wise men of Greece were 
turning upon them the light of philosophy. The 
great decisive step which the Ionian cosmologists 
took once for all consisted, as Grote and Zeller 
have sho-wn, in the substitution of impersonal 
causes acting according to law in place of personal 
causes acting arbitrarily. Burnet expresses the 
matter by simply saying that they ‘left ofif telling 
tales.’ This was the beginning of a new era in 
the evolution of thought, and ‘history teaches 
that science has never existed except among 
those peoples which the Greeks have influenced’ 
(Early Greek Phil., 1892, pp. 8, 27). For details 
of Greek speculation, see" Cosmogony and Cos- 
mology (Greek). 

5. The dogmatic conception. — Till recent times 
the Church’s doctrine of creation was based on the 
acceptance of Gn 1 as literal history, and parti- 
cularly on an ungrammatical exegesis of the first 
three verses. Most of the Fathers, the scholastics, 
and the Protestant theologians believed that the 
-world was miraculously created out of nothing, in 
six days, some six thousand years ago. This was 
a truth of revelation, which closed all questions. 
Luther comments on Gn 1, that ‘ Moses is writing 
history and reporting things that actually hap- 
pened’ [‘mcldet geschehcne Dinge’). The matter 
therefore cannot be treated speculatively. To 
reason about it were profane. ‘ God was pleased,’ 
says Calvin, ‘ that a history of the creation should 


exist,’ and he repeats a story of Augustine’s about 
‘ a good old man, who, when some one pertly asked 
. . . what God did before the world was created, 
answered : He made a hell for the inquisitive ’ 
(Instit. I. xiv. 1). But the doctrine of creatio ex 
nihilo cannot be deduced from Gn I*'®, which 
rather, as we have seen, teaches a dualism. This 
was, indeed, the explicit doctrine of some of the 
early Fathers, who remained in closer touch with 
the Jews, and therefore correctly interpreted the 
passage in question. Justin Martyr, quoting Gn 
1®*®, says that Plato (whom he accuses of atticizing 
Moses) and his followers ‘ and we ourselves ’ have 
thence learned that ‘through the "Word of God the 
whole world came into existence out of things 
subjacent and before declared by Moses ’ (Apol. i. 
59). Clement of Alexandria also maintained that 
Plato took from Moses his doctrine of a formless 
matter, expressly referring for the latter to Gn 1® 
(Strom. V. 14). 

But Christian thought could not rest m _ a 
dualism, whether Mosaic or Platonic or Gnostic. 
The doctrine of an eternal matter was seen to be 
a dangerous rival to the doctrine of the eternal 
Logos, and almost with one accord the theologians 
of the East and West alike set themselves to 
demolish the pagan conception of an uncreated 
SKy. With the LXX or the Vulgate instead of the 
Hebrew text before them, they honestly counted 
Moses as a monist. But, though revelation thus 
seemed to be on their side, they still habitually 
based their doctrine upon reason. They were 
Christian philosophers meeting other philosophers 
on common ground. Their arguments have been 
restated in C. M. Walsh’s recent book, The Doc- 
trine of Creation (1910). ‘God alone is without 
beginning’ was the thesis they defended. If 
matter were uncreated, it would be equal -with 
God— a second God. If there were two first prin- 
ciples, they would be incommunicable without a 
third, which would be the ultimate principle. 
Plainly the one must come from the other, and, 
yet more plainly, matter from God rather than the 
reverse. To be Lord of aU, God must have created 
matter. If it were uncreated, the world could not 
be constructed out of it, for it could not be recep- 
tive of the qualities which God wished to impose 
upon it, unless God Himself had made it such as 
He wished it to be. That which is capable of 
being made into an artistic world must itself have 
had a wise and skilful Maker. 

These arguments are certainly sufficient to prove 
the dependence of all things upon God, and the 
derivation of all things from God. But the affir- 
mation of a time — or rather an eternity — in which 
God was not a Creator, in which the universe was 
non-existent, is another matter. Some of the 
greatest minds found it impossible to conceive such 
acosmism. Origen held that before the creation of 
our world God had created others, as He will 
create others after ours, -without beginning or end ; 
that matter, or the substance underlying all the 
successive worlds, is eternally created (de Prineip. 
m. V. 3-4). Augustine had the deep and pregnant 
thought that the preservation of the world is a 
continuous creation (dc Civ. Dei, xii. 25). Scotus 
Erigena, the profoundest thinker in the Middle 
Ages, taught that God’s working is equally eternal 
-with His being ; that creation is involved in His 
essence ; that He necessarily manifests Himself in 
the world ; that He precedes it not in time but only 
in the idea, as its cause (de Divisions Naturm, iii. 
25). Thomas Aq-uinas confessed that reason could 
only be satisfied -with the assumption that the world 
had no beginning ; that, God being the sufficietis 
causa mundi, the cause must apparently always 
have its effect ; and that the doctrine of a begin- 
ning, or the non-eternity of the world, is to ba 
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received sola fide, by an act of pure faith, in defer- 
ence to authority : ‘ Mundum incoejpisse est credi- 
bile, non autem demoiistrabile vel scibile' (c. Gent. 
ii. 38; Summa, i. 46, 104). The Theologia Ger- 
manica has this profound passage : ‘ It belongeth 
unto the Will, and is its property, that it should 
•\vill something. What else is it for ? For it were 
vain, unless it had some work to do, and this it 
cannot have without the creature (or creation). 
Therefore there must be creatures, and God will 
have them, to the end that the Will may be put 
in exercise by their means, and work’ (ch. 51). 
Jacob Boehme likervise saw tliat a hidden will, 
which did not become present to itself in the object 
of its creation, would not attain to manifestation 
for itself, and so would remain unconscious. 

6. The philosophical conception. — PhUosophy 
entered upon a new era when it first ventured to 
ignore and then to repudiate the orthodox doctrine 
of creation. For a time it claimed its independ- 
ence very modestly and tentatively. It seemed 
still content to bend the knee to authority. Bacon 
made a distinction between ‘ one who philosophizes 
according to the sense alone,’ and ‘Sacred Writ’ — 
the former representing matter as ‘self-existing,’ 
the latter as ‘from God.’ That ‘matter was 
created from nothing, we know by faith,’ as it 
is ‘ one to which those philosophies could not rise’ 
( Works, ed. Spedding, v. 491). Descartes introduces 
his revolutionary ideas in the humblest tone. ‘ It 
may be believed, without discredit to the miracle 
of creation, that the nature of things purely 
material is much more easily conceived when they 
are beheld coming . . . gradually into existence, 
than when they are only considered as produced at 
once in a finished and perfect et&te’ (On Method, 
V.). Locke did not feel justified in rejecting the 
doctrine of creatio ex nihilo. He maintained that 
the impossibility of conceiving the making of 
something of which no part existed before cannot 
be regarded as a reasonable criterion to set a limit 
to the operations of an infinite Mind. To him the 
existence of an extra-mundane Creator was capable 
of demonstration. Its evidence, if ho was not 
mistaken, was equal to mathematical certainty 
(Hum. Understanding, iv. 10). Such demonstra- 
tions were numerous during the age of Natural 
Beligion, and Coleridge, not without reason, com- 
plained that men had come to regard the relation 
of the Creator to the universe in the same light as 
that of a mason to his work. Such mechanical 
deism easily gave place to pure materialism. It 
was Spinoza who led philosophy into more fruitful 
fields. As opposed to those mechanical concep- 
tions, ‘ the developed idea of God as the omni- 
present Life of the world, constantly operating in 
and through natural laws, is common to educated 
theism with pantheism, and is what modem theism 
owes to pantneistic exaggeration ’ (Fraser, Fhil. of 
Theism?, p. 83). Spinoza regarded the traditional 
theory of creation as making the nature of God 
arbitrary and the existence of the world a matter 
of chance. He therefore entirely rejected it. For, 
though his Natura naturans, or Nature active, 
may in a manner be called the Creator of his 
Natura naturata, or Nature passive, these are 
consubstantial and co-etemal, neither before nor 
after the other. There is no beginning in the 
universe ; there can be no end. The existmg order 
of things is the only one possible, and in its in- 
voluntary evolution it flows from its cause, the one 
infinite reality, with the same mathematical neces- 
sity ivith which the angles of a triangle are 
derived from the triangle. Fichte follows Spinoza 
in emphatically repudiating the doctrine of crea- 
tion, calling it ‘the root error of all false meta- 
ics and dogmatics,’ which perverts the idea of ^ 
from the outset, investing it with caprice. 


and changing thought into a dreaming play of 
fancy (‘ein traumendes Phantasiren,’ Werke, 1845 
7* accepts the category of creation! 

but fills it with a new content. ‘ God,’ he says 
‘ is the Creator of the world ; it belongs to His 
being. His essence, to be Creator; in so far as He 
is not this. He is imperfectly conceived. Creation 
is not an act undertaken once upon a time. What 
belongs to the Idea belongs to it as an eternal 
I moment or determination’ (Werke, 1832, xii. 

■ 167 f.). ‘God does not create the world once ; He 
I is the eternal Creator. This eternal self-revela- 
I tion, this actus, is His notion. His definition ’ (t6. 
p. 181). ‘ Ohne Welt ist Gott nicht Gott’ (xi. 122). 
Schleiermacher felt that the idea of a beginning of 
God’s creative activity places Him as a temporal 
I being in the domain of change. He regarded the 
work of God as Creator as one with His work as 
I Preserver, and the two together as identical with 
' the totality of causation in Nature (Der christl. 
Glaube, 1889, i. 294-297). 

All the_ English Idealists agree in identifying 
the Creation with God’s self-manifestation, which 
they regard as an eternally necessary moral act. 
‘It is of the very essence of mind or spirit,’ says 
John Caird, ‘that it contains in it the necessity of 
self-manifestation in objective form, and theretore 
that which we speak of as “the creation of tlie 
world ” must be conceived as the expression not of 
arbitrary will, but of the very nature and being of 
God ’ (Fund. Ideas of Christianity, i. 84 f.). Green 
expressed the same profound thought more daringly 
by saying that the world is as necessary to God as 
God IS to the world. The words of two leading 
German thinkers ivill show how the later philo- 
sophy and theology have welcomed the new con- 
ception : 

‘ The will to create,’ says IjOtze, ‘ is an absolutely eternal pre- 
dicate of God, and ought not to be used to designate a deed ol 
His, BO much as the absolute dependence of the world upon His 
will, in contradistinction to ite voluntaiy emanation from Hia 
nature '(Out. oj Phil, of Rel. 74). ' It is a sensuous representa- 
tion,' says Lipsius, ' to trace creation back to a single act pow 
lying in the past, or to speak of a first beginning of creation ; 
rather is the whole world-derelopment, so soon as it is viewed 
religiously, to be brought under the idea of creation, conse- 
quently to bo regarded as without beginning or end ’ (Dogmatik, 
29S). 

We cannot do better than close this section with 
the calm pronouncement of the Nestor of Scottish 
philosophy -, 

‘ I do not find,’ says A. 0. Fraser, ' that the presence of order 
and design within the cosmos means that the cosmos must 
have had a beginning. That the universe should ealst without 
either a beginning or an end ol its orderly metamorphose^ 
does not seem leas consistent with the ideas of thoto and 
providence, than the hypothesis of its sudden creation in fame 
— whatever that may mean. . . . We seem to bo bom into 
an unbeglnning and unending divinely natural evolution 
(TheismH, pp. 125, 133). 

7. The scientific conception. — Science hw 
widened man’s cosmic view and increMed hw 
cosmic emotion. His doctrine of creation is trans- 
figured in the light of astronomy and geoloCTi 
biology and paleontology. His vision^ of the 
making of this world at a certain recent time, and 
of the rest of the universe with it, is replaced by 
a grander vision of the slow and proCTessive for- 
mation, by the action of physical forces, of a 
nniverse in which countless new worlds are binng 
formed to-day just as this one — this satellite of the 
sun — was formed hundreds of millions of years ago. 
His idea of a primeval chaos, which found expres- 
sion in all his antique cosmogonies (as in Gn 1 J, is 
discarded for the conviction that, when he goes 
back as far as the wings of imagination can cany 
him, this universe, however changed in aspect, is 
still a cosmos. And his old belief that ‘ there are 
just as many species of plants and animals as 
there were different forms originally created by 
the Infinite Being ; and that these different fotva^ 
according to the laws of reproduction unposed 
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upon them, produced others, hut always forms like 
themselves ’ (Linnaeus), has 3 rielded to ‘ a view of 
life, with its several powers, having been origin- 
ally breathed by the Creator into a few forms or 
into one ; and, that, whilst this planet has gone 
cycling on according to the fixed law of gravity, 
from so simple a beginning endless forms most 
beautiful and most wonderfm have been, and are 
being evolved’ (Darwin, Origin of Specie^, p. 403). 

‘ The progress of science,’ as Driver franldy ad- 
mits, ‘ has brought the Cosmogony of Genesis into 
sharp and undisguised antagonism with the Cosmo- 
gony of science, . . . and to expect to’ find in it 
supernatural information on points of scientific fact, 
is to mistake its entire purpose’ (Genesis, p. 33). 
There is nothing, however, in the cosmogony of 
science that is in conflict ■with that conception of 
‘ a great and good Maker of the world ’ which is 
found at the heart of so many primitive and 
savage religions ; or with Isaiah’s idea of a Creator 
who ‘ hath measured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, and meted out heaven with the span, and 
comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure, 
and weighed the mountains in scales, and the 
hills in a balance ’ ; or with the Platonic faith 
expressed in the Timaeus : ‘ Let me tell you, 

then, why the Creator created and made the 
universe. He was good, and desired that all things 
should bo as like Himself as possible’ (Jowett, 
iii. 613). 

The scientific conception of creation has import- 
ant bearings upon rehgion. It has at once made 
God greater ana brought Him nearer. It has not 
only immeasurably expanded the heavens which 
declare His glory, but it has substituted the action 
of an immanent for the action of a transcendent 
Creator. ‘The general efiect of the intellectual 
movement of modem times,’ says J. Fiske, ‘has 
been to discredit more than ever before the Latin 
idea of God as a power outside of nature and occa- 
sionally interfering ■with it’ (Through Nature to 
God, 147). The ‘ Great Original’ can no longer be 
conceived as a Demiurge or Master-builder, put- 
ting forth His power once and then staying His 
hand ; His creative action is spread all along the 
line of CTadual development, revealing itsdf in 
ever hi^er potencies. And in place of a God 
beyond the stars, who created the world once upon 
a time and then was content ■with ‘ seeing it go,’ 
we have a Spirit who is ‘closer than breathing, 
and nearer than hands and feet.’ 


CREEDS AN 

Bab.-Assyr. (T. G. Pinches), p. 231. 

Buddhist (J. H. Bateson), p. 232. 

Christian (A. E. Burn), p. 237. 

Egyptian (J. Baikie), p. 242.' 

CREED (Bab.-Assyr.). — Though the religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria was practically homo- 
eneous, there were probably nearly as many 
ifierent beliefs as there were States or provinces ; 
and the creed of the people became modified from 
time to time, either through the progress of thought 
or on account of political exigencies. These changes 
in the beliefs of the people, which sometimes boro 
upon the nature of the gods whom they worshipped, 
were in some cases such as to form either important 
variations in the original creeds, or transformations 
such as might have made a fresh statement of their 
position needful. 

Not'withstanding that this was the case, it is not 
certain that in any of the centres of religious 
teaching the priests ever thought of putting forward 
anything in tM nature of a creed, as we understand 
the word to-day ; indeed, no document in ■which 


Further research into the ultimate nature of 
matter seems destined to upset many hypotheses. 

* There ig nothing,’ said Lora Kelvin, ‘ between abiolute 
scientiflo belief in a Creative power, and the acceptance of tte 
theory of a fortuitous concourse of atoms. ... If you think 
strongly enough, you will be forced by science to the belief in 
God which is the foundation of all xeViglou' (Nineteenth Cent, 
June 1903). And now, even the atomic theory of the origin of 
things, after a vogue of more than 2000 years, is at length being 
set aside, for it is found, as Sir O. Lodge says, that the ' atoms 
of matter,’ instead of being ultimate, ‘ are liable ... to break 
up or explode, and so reserve themselves into simpler forms,’ 
called electrons, which again are described as ‘ knots or twists 
or vortices, or some sort of either static or kinetic modiScation, 
of the ether of space’ (Life and Hatter, 28, 82). Ether ‘is 
probably the fundamental substratum of the whole material 
world, underlying every kind of activity, and constituting the 
very atoms of which our own bodies are composed ' (The Sub- 
etanee of Faith, 74). ‘ If any one thinks that ether, with all its 
massiveness and energy, has probably no psychical significance, 
I find myself imable to agree with hirn’CTAa Ether of Space, 
1909, p. 114). 

Tbe scientific idea of creation as involution and 
evolution has thus brought us nearer than ever to 
‘the Mind which, like our own, must underlie the material 
fabric,’ the Nous of Anaxagoras. ‘The process of evolution 
can be regarded as the gradual unfolding of the Divine 
Thought, or Logos, throughout the universe, by the action of 
Spirit upon matter’ (Substance of Faith, B9). There are some 
who ‘recognise in this extraordinary development a contact 
between this material frame of things and a universe higher 
and other than anything known to our senses : . . . a universe 
capable of infinite development . . . long after this planet . . . 
shall have fulfilled its present spire of destiny, and retired cold 
and lifeless upon its endless way ’ (Life and matter, 199 f.). 

LraiRATuas. — E. B. Tylor. Primitive Culture^), London, 1891 
(41903): A. Lang, Mvth, Ritual, and Region, London, 1887, 
also Making of Religion^, London, 1900 ; F. B. Jevons, Intro- 
duction to the History of Religion, London, 1896, Religion in 
Evolution, do. 1906, The Idea of God in Early Religions, Cam- 
bridge, 1910 ; H. M. Gwatkin, The Knowledge of God (GiSord 
Lectures, 1906), 2 Edinburgh, 1908; P. Le Page Renonf, 
Origin and Growth of Rel. of Ane. Egypt (Hibbert Lectures, 
1879), London, 1880 ; Max Miiller, Introd. to Science of Re- 
ligion, London, 1878, new ed. 1882 ; J. Darmesteter, Selected 
Essays, Eng. tr., London, 1895, also Le Zend-Avesta, Paris, 
1893; J. Skinner, ‘Genesis,’ in ICO, Edinburgh, 1910; S. R. 
Driver, ‘Genesis,’ in Westminster Com., London, 1004, 71909; 
J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, London, 1802 ; J. Adam, 
Religious Teachers of Greece (Gifford Lectures, 1908), Edin- 
burgh, 1008 ; C. M. 'Walsh, Doctrine of Creation, London, 1910 ; 
A. C. Fraser, Philosophy o/TAstm (Gifford Lectures, 1896-96), 
Edinburgh and London, 1899; John Caird, Fundamental 
Ideas of Christianity, Glasgow, 1899; H. Lotze, Out- 
lines of a Philosophy of Religion, Eng. tr., London, 1892; 
Lipsius, Dogmatik^, Brunswick, 1893; C. Darwin, Origin of 
Specie^, London, 1891; J. Fiske, Through Nature to God, 
London, 1000 ; G, J. Romanes, Thoughts on Religion^, ed, 
0. Gore, London, 1898 ; J. Ivcrach, Christianity and Evolu- 
tion, London, 1894, also Theism, London, 1900; Lord Kelvin, 
art. in Nineteenth Century, June 1903; Sir Oliver Lodge, 
lAfe and Matter, London, 1905, also The Substance of Faith, 
London, 1907 ; see also the Literature appended to the varioui 
artt. on Cosuooo.vr and Cosuowot. J, STHACHAN. 
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Hebrew. — See ‘ Je-wish.’ 

Jewish (H. Hirschfeld), p. 244. 

Muhammadan (S. Lane-Poole), p. 246. 

Parsi (N. Soderblom), p. 247. 

they have formulated the articles of their belief 
has yet come do’vvn to us, except the well-knewn 
legends of their gods (■which, however, are more of 
the nature of sacred books), and certain introduc- 
tions to incantations. That they should have 
formulated a statement of their religious beliefs, 
however, would not by any means have been either 
an impossible thing or against their ideas of religious 
propriety. Often enough, and seemingly at all 
periods, they declared their creeds in the names 
they bore. Thus, in the time of Lugal-anda and 
Uru-ka-gina (c. 4000 B.C.), we meet ivith names 
similar to the following: (S)ur-Bau, ‘ man of Ban’ ; 
Ura-Dumuzi, ‘servant of Tammuz’; Enim-Suru- 
pak^ -mda, ‘the word of Surupak is true,’ or the 

1 Or Sukurra. This ■was the god of Surippak, or Suruppak, 
now Fare, which was the city of Ut-napi5tim, the Babylonian 
Noah. 
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like ; Amar-ASnan, ‘ the com-god’s steer,’ etc. ; 
and names of the same character continued to be 
used all through the succeeding periods. Daring 
the early Semitic period (2000 B.o.) there occur 
names like Summa-ilu-ld-tlia, ‘ if God were not my 
god ’ ; Summa-tlu-l&SamaS, ‘ if my god were not 
the sun-god’; Sin-ld-Sanan, ‘Sin (the moon-god) 
hasnoeq^ual’; Zer-panUum-ummit ‘ Zerpanltum is 
my mother’; Yaiim-ilu, ‘Jah is God’; Nahhm- 
ilu, ‘ Nebo is god,’ etc. In Assyrian literature we 
Kkewise find such names as AS&ur-taTdalc, ‘ I trust 
in Assur ’ ; TukuUi-Ninip, ‘ my trust is Ninip,’ 
with its synonym Tukulti-dpU-Uarra (Tiglatn- 
pileser), ‘my trust is the son of £-iarra’; l/imr- 
amat - Ea, ‘ keep the word (or command) of Ea ’ ; 
Sin-SadHa, ‘ Sin is our mountain (of defence),’ etc. 
Soine names express belief as to the identity of 
divinities — possibly in opposition to those whose 
creed was different ; for instance, Nabd-yd’u, ‘Nebo 
is Jah’; Yd-Dagunu, ‘Jah is Dagon’; and such 
names as Yd-dbtnif ‘Jah is our father,* form an 
interesting series. The Babylonians, like all the 
Semites, were intenseljr religious, and seldom 
objected to asserting their creed ; indeed, some of 
the above names show that the Western Semites 
in general announced it boldly, and that what men 
called themselves became, as it were, a challenge 
to such as they regarded as heterodox. 

Naturally, these are very short professions of 
faith, and it is doubtful whether longer ones are 
likely to he found. Sometimes, however, it seems 
to have been considered necessary to make some 
kind of a statement before beginning the utterance 
of an incantation. This took the form of a recital 
of some religious or mythological event, which 
justified the mystic words and the ceremonies 
which were to follow. Among these are the stories 
of the various evil spirits, the poetical description 
of the vine of Eridu, and the primitive account of 
the Creation prefixed to, and forming part of, the 
incantation to toothache. The composition most 
like a creed, however, is that known as the 
bilingual story of the Creation, which is prefixed 
to an incantation for purification ; 

Incantation. — ^The holy house, the house of the gods, In a holy 
place had not been made ; 

A plant had not been brought forth, a tree had not been 
created ; 

A brick had not been laid, a beam had not been shaped ; 

A house had not been built, a city had not been constructed ; 
A city had not been made, the inhabitants had not been 
installed (?) ; . 

Niffer had not been built, B-kural had not been constructed ; 
Erech had not been built. E-anna tjiad not been constructed ; 
The Abyss hod not been made, Eridu had not been con* 
structed ; 

The holy house, the house of the gods — its seat had not been 
made; 

The whole of the lands were sea. 

When within the sea there was a stream. 

In that day Eridu was made, E-sagila was constructed — 
E-sagila, which the god Lugal-du-azaga had founded within 
the Abi'ss. 

Babylon was built, E-sagila was completed ; 

He made the gods and the Anunnaki altogether. 

The holy city, the seat of their hearts’ Joy, as supreme he 
proclaimed. 

Marduk bound together a reed-bank before the waters, 

He made earth, and poured it out against the bank. 

To settle the gods in a seat of Joy of heart. 

He made mankind — 

Arnru made the seed of mankind with him. 

He made the beasts of the field and the living creatures in the 

.He made the Tigris and the Euphrates, and set (them) there. 
Weli* proclaimed he their name. 

Herb, the marsh-plant, the reed, and the thicket, he made ; 

Ha made the verdure of the plain ; 

The lands (and) the marshes were the reedy bank. 

The cow, her young, the steer ; the sheep, her young, the 
lamb of the fold ; 

Plantations and forests also. 

The goat and the wild goat were dear (?) to him. 

Lord llarduk made a bank on the sea-shore, 

. . . . [whijch at first he made not, 


1 The temple at Kiffer. 
* Or, ‘ as (being) good.’ 


3 The temple at Erech. 


he caused to be. 

(He ma]de [the plant], he made the tree — 

(Everything] he made there— 

(He laid the hriok], he made the beams ; 

[He constructed the house], he built the city; 

(He built the city], he established the community ; 

(He built the city Niffer], he built fi-kura the temple • 

(He buUt the city Erech], he btuUt Aajna [the temple]. 

Here the obverse breaks off, and, where the text bccomei 
legible again, on the reverse, it is an incantation for purifica- 
tion, similar to many others in Assyro-Babylonian literature. 
It seems_ proIiaWe that the other centres of Divine 
worship in Babylonia had similar statements of the 
creed held in the place, and this presupposes theo- 
logical schools and colleges for the priests. At 
present we do not know much, if anything, about 
them;_ hut the temple-libraries may ultimately 
yield information upon the point, together with 
statements of their oeliefs similar to that trans- 
lated above. 

Cf, also artt. Babylonians and Assyrians, and 
Cosmogony and Cosmology (Bab.). 

Litejiatcsb. — M. Jastrow, Set. Sab. u. Atsi/r., Giessen, 
1905 ff.; T. G. Pinches, ‘Kelig. Ideas of the Babylonians' 
iJoum. of Vie. Inst., 1896), Set. of Sab. and Assj/r., London, 
1906, ‘ La Eel. des Babyloniens 2000 ans avant J.-O.' (1st Congr. 
for Bist. of Seligions, Paris, 1900), ‘Y4 and Yfiwa’ (PSBA, 
1892), * The Bab. Gods of War ’ (ib. 1906), ‘ The Legend of Mero- 
dach’ (ib. 1908), ‘The Goddess IStar’ (vo. 1909); F. Dditzsch, 
Sabel ttnd Sibel, Leipzig, 1905, p. 7i, and passim. 

T. G. Pinches. 

CREED (Buddhist). — -Nearly six centuries be- 
fore the birth of Christ, at a time when religious 
speculation in India was rife, Siddhartha Gautam^ 
the son of a Sakya chieftain, went forth from his 
home to ‘ seek after what was right.’ Reverence 
and afieotion for the founder of one of the world’s 
greatest religions have led his disciples, during 
many centuries, and in different Eastern countries, 
to embellish, in apocryphal literature, the story of 
Gautama’s life and teaching. But it is beyond 
doubt that the scheme of life, religious faith, and 
moral standards attributed to the founder of Bud- 
dhism represents his actual teaching; In regard to 
this the greatest authorities on Buddhism are 
agreed. 

•When it is recollected,' says Rhys Davids, ‘that Gautama 
Buddha did not leave behind him a number of deeply simple 
sayings, from which his followers subsequently built up a 
system or systems of their own, but had himself thoroughly 
eiabomted his doctrine, partly ns to details, after, but in its 
fundamental points even before, bis mission began ; that, during 
his long career as teacher, he bad ample time to repeat the 
principles and details of the system over and over again to 
his disciples, and to test their knowledge of it ; and finally, that 
his leading disciples were, like himself, accustomed to the 
subtlest metaphysical distinctions, and trained to that wonder- 
ful command of memory which Indian ascetics then possessed ; 
when these facts are recalled to mind, it will be seen that much 
more reliance may reasonably be placed upon the doctrinal 
parts of the Buddhist Scriptures than upon correspondingly 
late records of other religions ’ (Buddhism, p. 86 f,). 

Oldenberg (Buddha, p. 206 f., Eng. tr.) speaks to the same 
general effect ; * On the whole we shall be authorized to mfer 
to Buddha himself the most essential trains of thought which 
we find recorded in the sacred texts, and in many places It is 
probably not too much to believe that the very words in which 
the ascetic of the Sakya house couched his gospel of deliverance 
have come down to us as they fell from his lips. We find that, 
throughout the vast complex of ancient Buddhist literature 
which has been coUecM, certain mottoes and formulas, the 
expression of Buddhist convictions upon some of the welghtlcsc 
problems of religious thought, are expressed over ana over 
again in a standard form adopted once for all. Why may not 
these be words which have received their currency frorn me 
founder of Buddhism, which had been spoken by him hundred 
and Uousands of tiines throughout his long life, devoted to 

In the valley of the Ganges, the birthplace of 
Buddhism, there was, at the time when the new 
religion came into being, a maze tJ inwractmg 
ideas, which Rhys Davids (Early Buddhism, V. 
23) has classified as follows : (1) The very wide 
and varied group of ideas about souls supposed 
to dweU within the bodies of men and animals, 
and to animate moving objects in Nature 
and plants, rivers, planets, etc.). These may be 
summed under the convenient modem term or 
Animism. (2) We have later and more advanced 
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ideas about the souls supposed to animate the 
greater phenomena of Nature. These may he 
summed under the convenient modem term of 
Polytheism. (3) We have the still later idea of a 
unity lying behind all these phenomena, both of 
the first and of the second class — the hypothesis of 
a one First Cause on •which the "whole imiverse in 
its varied forms depends, in -which it lives and 
moves, and which is the only reality. This may 
be summed under the convenient modem term 
of Monism. (4) We have the opposite -view. In 
this the First Cause has either not been reached in 
thought, or it has been considered and deliberately 
rejected ; but otherwise the whole soul-theory has 
been retained and amplified, and the hypothesis of 
the eternity of matter is held at the same time. 
This may be summed under the convenient modem 
term of Dualism. 

‘These modern Western terms, though useful for classifica- 
tion, never exactly fit the ancient Eastern thought. And we 
must never forget that the clear-out distinctions we now use 
were then perceptible to only quite a few of the clearest 
thinkers. Uost of the people held a strange Jumble of many of 
the notions current around them. The enumeration here made 
is merely intended to show that, when Buddhism arose, the 
country was seething, very much as the Western world was at 
the same period, with a multitude of . , , theories on all sorts 
of questions — ethical, philosophical, and religious. There was 
much superstition, no doubt, and no little sophistry. But, 
owing partly to the easy economic conditions of those times, 
partly also to the mutual courtesy and intellectual alertness of 
the people, there was a very large proportion of them who were 
earnest^ occupied in more or less successful attempts to solve 
the highest problems of thought and conduct * (ib. p. 24). 

Traces of the influence of all these ideas upon 
his mind can be found in the teaching of Gautama, 
but the current beliefs satisfied neither his nature 
nor his aspirations. In two authoritative texts he 
reveals the reasons why prevailing beliefs were 
impotent to satisfy him, and why_ he set himself to 
endeavour to get to the fount^-head of truth. 
The first is as follows : 

■ An ordinary' unscholared man, though himself subject to old 
age, not escaped beyond its power, when he beholds another 
man old, is hurt, ashamed, disgusted, overlooking the while his 
own condition. Thinking that that would be unsuitable to me, 
the infatuation of a youth in his youth departed utterly from 
me ’ (AAgufforo, i. 146). 

The other text says : 

* Before the days of my enlightenment, when I was still only a 
Bodbisat, though myself subject to re-birth, old age, disease, 
and death, to sorrow and to evil, I sought after things subject 
also to them. Then methought : Why should 1 act thus? Let 
me, when subject to these things, seeing the danger therein, 
seek rather after that which is not subject thereto, even the 
supreme bliss and security of Nirvana' {Majjhima, i. 163). 

After having followed, to no purpose, the paths of 
metaphysical speculation, of mental discipline, and 
of ascetic rigour, Gautama reaped on one memor- 
able night the fruit of his prolonged spiritual 
effort, the truth of things being of a sudden so 
clearly revealed to him that thenceforth he never 
swerved for a moment from devotion to his creed 
and to the mission that it imposed upon him. 

The enlightenment which Gautama received, and 
which was regarded by himself and his followers 
as a -victory over all the powers of darkness, is 
uniformly uesoribed as 

‘tt mental state of exaltation, bliss, insight, altruism. The 
different Suttas emphasize different phases, different facets, as 
it were, of this condition. But they regard it as one and the 
same upheaval of the whole mental and moral nature,— will, 
emotion, and intellect being equally concerned. Thus one Sutta 
(the MahS-saccaka) lays stress on the four Raptures, and the 
three forms of Knowledge ; another (the Dvedhi-vitakka) on the 
certainty, the absence of doubt ; another (the Bhaya-bherava) 
on the conquest over fear and agitation ; another (the Ariya- 
pariyesand) on the bliss and security of the Nirvana to which 
he then attained.' 

In the first of these Suttas the recital ends : 

‘■When this knowledge, this insight, had arisen within me, 
my heart was set free from the intoxication of lusts,^ set free 
from the intoxication of becomings, set free from the intoxica- 
tion of ignorance. In me, thus emancipated, there arose toe ce^ 
tainty of that emancipation. And I came to knew : '* Re-birth 
is at an end. The higher life has been fulfilled. What had to 
be done has been accomplished. After this present life there 
will be no beyond." This last insight did 1 attain to in toe last 
Watch of the night. Ignorance was beaten down, insight arose. 


darkness was destroyed, the light came, inasmuch as I was 
there strenuous, aglow, master of myself ' (Rhys Davids, Earl]/ 
Buddhism, p. 35 f.). 

Ha-ving received enlightenment, Buddha pro- 
ceeded to Benares. There he met some of his 
former disciples, the five ascetics, and explained 
to them -the fundamental truths of his religion — 
an exposition preserved in the Dhammachakka- 
ppavattana Sutta, the Sutta of the Foundation of 
the Kingdom of Righteousness. 

‘This expression is usually translated “Turning the wheel of 
the Law," which, while retaining the Buddhist figure of speech, 
fails to represent the idea the figure was meant to convey ; toe 
rendering in toe text gives up the figure in order to retain the 
underlying meaning. The "calra " (Pali cakka) is no ortoary 
wheel; it Js the sign of dominion; and a “ catrorarti " is “ho 
who makes the wheels of his chariots roll unopposed over all 
toe world ” — a universal monarch. Bharma (Pali Bhamma) is 
not law, but that which underlies and includes the law, — a 
word often most difificult to translate, and best rendered here 
by truth or righteousness; whereas the word “ law ” suggests 
ceremonial observances, outward rules, which it was precisely 
the object of Gautama's teaching to do away with. Pravartana 
(Pali ppavattana) is “setting in motion onwards,” the com- 
mencement of an action which is to continue. The wliole 
phrase means, therefore, “To set rolling the royal chariot- 
wheel of a universal empire of truth and righteousness ” ' (Rhys 
Davids, Buddhism, p. 46). 

The full text of the Sutta is as follotvs : 

•There are two extremes which he who has gone forth ought 
not to follow— habitual devotion, on the one hand, to toe 
passions, to the pleasures of sensual things, a low and pagan 
way (of seeking satisfaction), ignoble, unprofitable, fit oniy- for 
the worldly-minded ; and habitual devotion, on the other hand, 
to self-mortification, which is painful, ignoble, unprofitable. 
There is a Middle Path discovered by the Tathigata— a path 
which opens toe eyes, and bestows understanding, which leads 
to peace, to insight, to the higher wisdom, to Nirvana. Verily 1 
it IS this Aryan Eight-fold Path ; that is to say. Right Views, 
Eight A^lrations, Eight Speech, Right Conduct, Eight Mode 
of Livelihood, Bight Effort, Right Mindfulness, and Right Rap- 
ture. 

Now this is the Noble Truth as to suffering. Birth is attended 
with pain, decay is painful, disease is painful, death is painful. 
Union with toe unpleasant is painful, painful is separation from 
the pleasant ; and any craving unsatisfied, that, too, is painful. 
In brief, the five aggregates of clinging (that is, the conditions of 
Individuality) are painful. 

Now this is the Noble Truth as to the origin of suffering. 
Verily 1 it is toe craving thirst that causes the renewal of 
becomings, that is accompanied by sensual delights, and seeks 
satisfaction, now here, now there, — that is to say, the craving 
for the gratification of the senses, or toe craving for a future 
life, or the craving for prosperity. 

Now this is toe Noble Truth as to toe passing away of pain. 
Verily 1 it is toe passing away so that no passion remains, the 
giving up, the getting rid of, the emancipation from, the 
harbouring no longer of, this craving thirst. 

Now this is the Noble Truth as to the way that leads to the pass- 
Ing away of pain. Verily I it is this Aryan Eight-fold Path, that 
is to say. Right Views, Right Aspirations, Right Speech, Conduct, 
and Mode of Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Mindfulness, and 
Bight Rapture' (Rhys Davids, Earlv Buddhism, p. 61 f.). 

This concise statement contains all the essential 
elements of the Buddhist creed. The great deliver- 
ance, of -which Gautama himself was conscious, 
and the means whereby he had attained it, formed 
the basis of all his subsequent teaching. It was 
this gospel of deliverance which won his earliest 
disciples, and which they in turn were commis- 
sioned by the Buddha to preach to suffering men. 
Sixty monks were soon enrolled as converts of the 
new faith, and they were sent forth as its first 
apostles. In sending them forth, Gautama thus 
addressed them ; 

‘I am delivered from all fetters, human and divine. Ton 
too, O monks, are freed from the same fetters. Go forth and 
wander everywhere, out of compassion for the world, and for 
the welfare of gods and men. Go forth, one by one, in different 
directions. Preach the doctrine, salutary in its beginning 
middle, and end, in its spirit, and in its letter. Proclaim a life 
of perfect restraint, chastitj-, and celibacy. ... I will go also 
to preach this doctrine ' (Bahdvagga, L 11. 1). " 

When the band of believers was increased to a 
thousand, Gautama preached his ‘burning’ fire- 
sermon, on a lull Gayasisa, near Gaya : 

• Everything, O monks, is burning. . . . The eye is burning • 
visible things are burning. The sensation produced by contact 
with visible things is burning— burning with toe fire of lust 
(desire), enmity, and delusion, with birth, decay, death, grief 
lamentation, pain, dejection, and despair, ihio ear is burning" 
sounds are burning ; the nose is burning, odours are burning! 
too tongue is burning, tastes are burning ; the body is burning 
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obJeotB of sense are burning. The mind is burning, thoughts 
are burning. All are burning with the fire of passions and 
lusts. Observing this, O monks, a wise and noble disciple 
becomes weary of (or disgusted with) the eye, weary of visible 
things, weary of the e.ar, weary of sounds, weary of odours, 
weary of tastes, weary of the body, weary of the mind. Becom- 
ing weary, he frees himself from passions and’ lusts. ^Vhen 
free, he realizes that his object is accomplished, that he has 
lived a life of restraint and chastity, that re-birth is ended’ 
(filahdvagga, i. 21. 211.). 

Shortly before his death the same teaching ■was 
again committed to the faithful Ananda : 

‘ O Ananda, I ^am now grown old, and full of years, and my 
journey is drawing to its close ; 1 have reached eighty years — 
my sum of days — and, just as a worn-out cart can only with 
much care be^made to move along, so my body can only be kept 
going with difficulty. It is only when I become plunged in 
meditation that mj' body is at ease. In future be ye to your- 
selves your own light, your own refuge ; seek no other refuge. 
Hold fast to the truth ns .vour refuge ; look not to any one but 
yourselves as a refuge ’ (Maha-pannibbana-sutta, il. 82, 33). 

Gautama afterwards delivered a summary of the 
duties of the monks who were to he the mission- 
aries of his faith to the world ; 


* IVTiioh then, 0 monks, are the truths (the seven jewels) it 
behoves you to spread abroad, out of pity for the world, for the 
pood of gods and men ? They are : (1) the four earnest reflex- 
ions (smjili, satipatihdna j on the impurities of the body, 
on the impermanence of the sensations, of the thoughts, 
of the conditions of existence); (2) the four right exer- 
tions (sammappadhana ; viz. to prevent demerit from arising, 
get rid of it when arisen, produce merit, increase 16); (3) 
the four paths to supernatural power (iddhi-pdda ; viz. will, 
effort, thought, intense thought) ; (4) the five forces (pafldd-bala ; 
viz. faith, energy, recollection, self-conoentraUon, reason); (6) 
the proper use of the five organs of sense ; (S) the seven 
“limbs’’ of knowledge (bodhg-afiga ; viz. recollection, investi- 
gation, energy, joy, serenity, concentration of mind, equanim- 
ity) ; (7) the noble eight-fold path ’ (Mahd-parinibbdna, iiL 65). 

In order to form an accurate judgment regarding 
the meaning of the teaching of Buddha as set forth 
in the Dhammachakka-ppavattaTia Sutta, it is 
necessary not only to explain the terms used in 
the Sutta, but also to understand the doctrines 
which it involves. In subsequent Suttas each 
word, each clause, and each idea in the Discourse 
is fully commented and enlarged upon. It is 
possible, in the light of these explanations, to 
arrive at a true conception of the meaning which 
the Discourses conveyed to early Buddhists. From 
the same sources a general idea of the underlying 
beliefs may be gained. 

I. The Buddhist scheme of life. — In Buddhist 
thought man is not regarded as a soul residing in 
a physical body, or as possessing a soul which may 
he separated from the body and continue to exist. 
A belief in self or soul is regarded so distinctly as 
a heresy that two well-known words in Buddhist 
terminology have been coined on purpose to stig- 
matize it. The first of these is sakkaya-ditthi, ‘ the 
heresy of individuality,’ the name given to this 
belief as one of the three primary delusions (the 
others being doubt, and belief in the efficacy of 
rites and ceremonies) which must be abandoned at 
the very first stage of the Buddhist path of holiness. 
The other is attavada, ‘the doctrine of soul or 
self,’ which is a name riven to it as a_ part of the 
chain of causes which lead to the origin of evil. 
It is there classed — ^^vith sensuality, heresy (as to 
eternity and annihilation), and belief in the efficacy j 
of rites and ceremonies — as one of the four «pa- 1 
danas, which are the immediate cause of birth, 
decay, death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief, and 
despair. 

what then is man? He is an aggregate of 
different properties or qualities — called skandhas, 
or aggregates. These skandhas are as follows: 

(1) the material properties or attributes [riipa)', 

(2) the sensations (vedand) ; (3) the abstract ideas 
(sanna): (4) the tendencies or potentialities (lit. 

‘ coriections,’ sahkhdra) ; and (5) thought, reason 


^^iris' distinctly laid down that none of these 
skandhas separately, nor the skandhas as a -whole. 


is the soul. 


‘Therefore, O monks, whatever in the war of material form 
sensations, perceptions, etc., respectively, has ever been will 
be, or is, either in our case or in the outer world, or strone or 
weak, or low or high, or far or near, it U not seif; this inust 
he in truth perceive, who possesses real knowledge, irhoso- 
ever regards things in this light, 0 monks, being a wise and 
noble hearer of the word, turns himself from sensation and 
perception, from conformation and consciousness. When he 
turns therefrom, he becomes free from desire ; by the cess.ation 
of desire he obtains deliverance ; in the delivered there arises 
a consciousness of his deliverance : re-birth is extinct, holiness 
is completed, duty is accomplished ; there is no more a return 
to this world, he knows ‘ (Mabdvagga, 1. 6. 44 fl.). 

Gautama refused not only to give a definite 
answer to questions concerning the relation of the 
body to the soul, but even to discuss the matter. 
The question ‘ whether the soul is the same as the 
body, or different from it,’ was one of the Indeter- 
minates, prohibited questions. 

It is the union of the skandhas which makes the 
individual : 


‘ Every person, or thing, or god is therefore a putting together, 
a compound. And in each individual, without anj’ exception, 
the relation of its component parts is ever changing, is never 
the same for two consecutive moments. It foDon’S that no 
sooner has separateness, individuality, begun, than dissolution, 
disintegration, also begins. There can be no individuality 
without a putting together : there can be no putting together 
without a becoming; there can be no becoming without a 
becoming different : and there can be no becoming different 
without a dissolution, a passing away, which sooner or later 
will inevitably be complete’ (Bhys Davids, Early Buddhism, 
p. 67). 

The great fact of life is the ‘Wlieel of 
Life,’ called Paticca-Sammuppdda (i.e. origination 
through dependence) : (1) on account of Ignor- 
ance, the sankhdras ; (2) on account of the sahkh- 
dras, Consciousness ; (3) on account of Conscious- 
ness, Name and Form ; (4) on account of Name 
and Form, the six Provinces (of the six senses) ; 

(5) on account of the six Provinces, Contact; 

(6) on account of Contact, Sensation ; (7) on 
account of Sensation, Cra-ving ; (8) on account of 
Craving, Attachment ; (9) on account of Attach- 
ment, Becoming ; (10) on account of Becoming, 
Birth ; (11) (12) on account of Birth, old age, and 
death, grief, lamentation, suffering, dejection, 
and despair. 

Buddhism teaches that everything in life has a 
cause, and that the Wheel of Life must revolve, 
one cause leading to another, according to an 
irresistible law. But there is no attempt to 
explain the ultimate cause of all things. This 
Doctrine is embodied in the familiar stanza, which 
is engraved upon many an 'image of the Buddha, 
and impressed upon the moulded ashes of the 
dead: 

‘ Of all the phenomena sprung from a cause 
The Buddha the cause hath told. 

And he tells, too, how each shall come to its end, 

Such ^one is the word ol the Sage ' (Vinaya, 1. 40). 

Death does not cause the Wheel of Life to cease 
to turn ; it is only a link in the ceaseless chain of 
existence. At the moment of death a new me 
comes into being. The skandhas re-combine, under 
conditions determined by the amount of merit or 
demerit which their previous combination has 
accumulated. The man is the same as his prede- 
cessor in the chain of re-birth. And yet he is not 
the same ; he is on a higher or a lower scale of 
existence, according as his previous life has been 
good or bad. This is karma {q.v.), the doctrme on 
which the whole of Buddhmm tums, _ 

JExistence is conjoined with pain — ^pamto which 
there is no ending. The conditions which make 
an individual are the conditions that give rise to 
pain. Birth, death, disease, unions, separation, 
unsatisfied cravings, in fact all_ that goes to make 
individuality, are painful ; existence, from begin- 
ning to end, is painful. . 

But ■why this pain of life, this life pain 7 Jho 
second truth answers the question. Ehys l^v 
says that the last words m this Noble Truth might 
be rendered ‘the lust of the flesh, the lust of me, 
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and the love of tins present world ’ {Early Bud- 
dhism, p. 65). The author of The, Greed of Buddha 
says (p. 80), with reference to this craving, or 
thirst, which Gautama affirmed to be the origin of 
Buffering : 

‘Desire for the pleasures, or rather for the joys, that 
minister to the real self is wholly good. It Is desire for the 
pleasures that minister to the lower sell ; it is the desire to 
affirm the lower self, to live in it, to cling to it, to rest in it ; 
it is the desire to identity oneself with the individual self and 
tte impermanent world which centres in it, instead of with the 
Universal Self and the eternal world of which it is at once the 
centre and the circumference: — it is this desire, taking a 
thousand forms, which is evil, and which proves itself to be 
evil by causing ceaseless suffering to mankind. If the self is to 
be delivered from suffering, desire lor what is impermanent, 
changeable, and unreal must be extinguished ; and the gradual 
extinction of unworthy desire must therefere he the central 
purpose of one’s life.* 

The question that Gautama set himself to solve 
was the cessation of the pain consequent upon and 
inherent in existence itself, and the answer to his 
search was the attainment of NirvSna, by way of 
the Noble Eight-fold Path. 

2 . The Eight-fold Path. — The divisions of the 
path are, as already stated : Eight Views, Eight 
Aspirations, Eight Speech, Eight Conduct, Eight 
Mode of Livelihood, Eight Effort, Eight Mind- 
fffiness, Eight Eapture. The four stages of the 
path are: (1) The ‘entering upon the stream,’ 
Conversion-, which follows on (a) companionship 
with the good, (6) hearing of thelaw, (c) enlightened 
reflexion, or {d) the practice of virtue. The uncon- 
verted man is unwise, under the influence of sin, 
enmity, and impurity ; but if, by one or more of 
the means just mentioned, he has arrived at a 
perception of the ‘ four Noble Truths,’ he has 
become converted, and has entered the first path. ] 
While in this path, he becomes free successively j 
from the delusion of self, from doubt as to the ' 
Buddha and his doctrines, and from the belief in : 
the efficacy of rites and ceremonies. ‘ Better than ' 
universal empire in this world, better than going ; 
to heaven, better than lordship over all worlds is 
(this three-fold) fruit of the first path ’ {Dham- 
mapada, verse 178). (2) The path of those who 

will only once return to this world. The converted 
man, free from doubt and the delusions of self and 
ritualism, succeeds in this path in reducing to a 
minimum lust, hatred, and delusion. (3) The path 
of those who will never return to this world ; in 
which, the last remnants of sensuality and male- 
volence being destroyed, not the least low desire 
for oneself, or >vrong feeling towards others, can 
arise in the heart. (4) The path of the holy ones ; 
more exactly, worthy ones, arahats ; in which the 
saint becomes free from desire for material, or 
immaterial, existence; from pride and self-right- 
eousness, and ignorance (Rhys Davids, Bud- 
dhism, p. 108 f.). 

Several words are used in this description of the 
Eight-fold Path which require explanation. 

i. Bight Views. — Right Views refer principally 
to the four truths, enunciated in the Dhamma- 
chajcka-jppavattana StiUa, and the ‘three signs,’ 
which include (a) the first of the four truths, (6) 
impermanence, and (c) non-soul, t.e. the absence of 
a soul. Impermanence and non-soul are both 
declared to be the ‘signs’ of eveiy individual, 
whether god, man, or animal. 

ii. Bight Aspirations.^ — The Buddhist faith does 
not teach the suppression of all desire, but the 
suppression of evil desires, low ideals, useless 
cravings, idle excitements, by the cultivation of 
the opposite— right desires and lofty aspirations. 
■‘P iifajjhima (iii. 25) examples are given of 
right desire, e.g. the desire for emancipation from 
sensuality, aspirations after the attainment of love 
lor others, the wish not to injure any living thing, 
the desire for the eradication of wrong, and for 
tne promotion of right dispositions in the heart. 


lii. Bight Speech. — ^To shun the company of the 
witless; to hold communion with the wise; to 
give honour where honour is due ; this is a great 
blessing^ {Maha-parinibbana Sutta, i. 31). 

iv. Bight Conduct. — The two most important 
features of this quality are love and joy. Love, 
in the Pali, ismetta, and the Metfa Sutta {Sutta 
Nipata, viii. 7-9) says : 

‘As B mother, even at the risk of her own life, protects her 
son, her only son, so let him cultivate love wiUiont measure 
towards all beinxs. Let him cultivate towards Oie whole 
world — above, below, around — a heart of love unstinted, un- 
mixed with the sense of differing or opposing interests. Let a 
man maintain this mindfulness all tme wnUe he is awake, 
whether he be standing, walldng, sitting, or lying down. This 
state of heart is the best in the world.’ 

Again, the Majjhima (i, 129) : 

‘ Our mind shall not waver. No eril speech will we utter. 
Tender and compassionate will we abide, loring in heart, void 
of malice within. And we will be ever suffusing such an one 
with the rays of our loving thought. And with that feeling as 
a basis we will ever be suffusing the whole world with the 
thought of love, far-reaching, grown great, bej-ond measure, 
void of anger or ill-will.’ 

And the Itivuttaka (xxvi.) ; 

‘ All the means that can be used as bases for doing right are 
not worth the sixteenth part of the emancipation of heart 
through Love. That takes all those up into itself, outshining 
them in radiance and glory, just as whatsoever stars there 
be, their radiance avails not the sixteenth part of the radiance 
of the moon. That takes all those up into itself, outshining 
them in radiance and glory— just as in the last month of the 
rains, at harvest time, the sun, mounting up on high into the 
dear and cloudless sky, overwhelms all darkness in the realms 
of space, and shines forth in radiance and glorj'— just as in the 
night, when the dawn is breaking, the Morning Star shines out 
in radiance and glory — just so all the means that can be used 
as helps towards doing right avail not the sixteenth part of the 
emancipation of the heart through Love.' 

The joy of the faith is referred to in the ‘Dia- 
logues of the Buddha’ : 

‘When these five Hindrances have been put away within 
him, he looks upon himself as freed from debt, rid of disease, 
out of jail, a free man, and secure. And gladness springs up 
within him on his realiring that, and joy arises to him thus 
gladdened, and so rejoicing all his frame becomes at ease, 
and being thus at ease be is pervaded with a sense of peace, 
and in that peace his heart is stayed’ (Bbys Davids, Dialogues 
of the Buddfia, i. 84). 

V. Bight Mode of Livelihood. — ‘ Whoso hurts and 
harms living creatures, destitute of sympathy for 
any living thing, let him be known as an out- 
caste ’ {Vasala Sutta, Sutta Nipata, vii. 2). 

vi. Bight Effort. — This signihes ‘a constant in- 
tellectual alertness.’ The three cardinal sins of 
Buddhism are: sensuality {dosa), ill-will {moha), 
and stupidity or dullness (ruga) ; the last mentioned 
being regarded as the worst. 

The ‘Four Great Efforts’ {sammuppadhand) are 
the effort or exertion (o) to prevent sinfulness 
arising, (6) to put away sinful states which have 
arisen, (c) to produce goodness not previously ex- 
isting, and {d) to increase goodness where it does 
exist (Mahd-parinihhana-sutta, SBE xi. 63 n.). 

‘ The Four Eoads to Saintship ’ {iddhipada) are 
four means by which saintship is obtained, viz. 
(a) the will to acquire it, (6) the necessary exertion, 
(c) the neoessaiy preparation of the heart, and {d) 
investigation {SBE xi. 63). 

vii. Bight Mindfidness. — This is closely con- 
nected with Right Effort. Dialogues in the Digha 
(ii. 290-316) and Majjhima (i. 55 f.) are devoted to 
the subject: 

‘The disciple, whatsoever he does, whether going forth or 
coming back, standing or walking, speaking or sDent, eating or 
drinking, is to keep clearly in his mind nil that it means, the 
temporary character of the not, its ethical significance, and 
that, above all, behind the act there is no actor (goer, seer, 
eater, speaker) that is an eternally persistent unity.’ 

viii. Bight Bapiurc. — In the Dhammapada 
(verses 197-200) this Eight Eapture is thus de- 
scribed : 

•It is in very bliss we dwell, we who hate not those who 

bate us; . 

Among men full of hate, we continue void of hate. 

It is in very bliss we dwell, we in health among the ailing ; 
Among men weary and sick, we continue well. 

It Is In very bliss we dwell, free from care among the care- 
worn; 
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Among men full of worries, we continue calm. 

It is in very bliss we dwell, we who have no hindrances ; 

We wiil become feeders on joy, like the gods in their shining 
splendour 1 ’ 

In conformity with the PSli text, all the divi- 
eions of the Eight-fold Path are described by a single 
word — ‘right.^_ This is, perhaps, the best transla- 
tion of the original samma. The word signifies 
‘ going with ’ ; used as an adjective, it is rendered 
‘general,’ ‘common,’ or ‘corresponding,’ ‘mutual’; 
as an adverb, ‘ commonly,’ ‘ usually, ° • normally,’ 
or ‘fittingly,’ ‘properly,’^ ‘correctly.’ It is used, 
in a secondary sense, to mean round, fit and per- 
fect, normal and complete. ‘ Right,’ therefore, in 
the sense of ‘correct’ nas to be understood, i.e. in 
agreement with the teaching of Gautama. The word 
is not used vyith a moral significance. The eight- 
fold description of the perfect life is of such vital 
importance for the correct understanding of the 
Buddhist creed that it may be convenient to sum- 
marize the meaning of each division of the path : 

1. Right views ; free from superstition or delu- 

sion. 

2. Right aspirations; high and worthy of the 

intelligent man. 

3. Right speech ; kindly, open, truthful. 

4. Right conduct ; peaceful, honest, pure. 

5. Right livelihood ; bringing hurt or danger to 

no living thing. 

6. Right effort ; in self-training and self-control. 

7. Right mindfulness; the active, watchful 

mind. 

8. Right rapture ; earnest thought on the deep 

mysteries of life. 

Gogerly (Journ. Ceylon As. Soc,, 1865) gives a 
sli^tly different rendering : 


1 . Correct views (of Correct doctrines. 

truth). 

2. Correct thoughts. 


A clear perception 
their nature). 
Inflexible veracity. 
Purity of conduct. 

A sinless occupation. 


(of 


Perseverance in duty. 
Holy meditation. 

Mental tranquillity. 


3. Correct words. 

4. Correct conduct. 

6. Correct (mode of 

obtaining a) live- 
lihood. 

6. Correct efforts. 

7. Correct medita- 

tion. 

8. Correct tranquil- 

lity. 

3. The hindrances in the way. — ^The hindrances 
in the way of treading the Eight-fold Path, and 
thus securing deliverance, are very clearly detailed. 
They are described under different headmgs — ‘ the 
Five Hindrances,’ ‘the Ten Fetters,’ and ‘the 
Four Intoxications.’ 

(a) The Five Hindrances {nivarana) are sensu- 
ality, ill-will, torpor of mind or body, worry, and 
wavering. These affect a man like debt, disease, 
imprisonment, slavery, and anxiety. — (6) The Ten 
Fetters (sangyojanas) are : (1) delusions about the 
soul (saJclcdya-ditthi), (2) doubt {vicikicchd), (3) 
reliance on ceremonies {sllabbata-paramdsa), (4) 
sensuality {kama), (5) ill-will (pattgha), (6) desire 
for re-birth on earth \rupa-raga), (7) desire for re- 
birth in heaven {arupa-r&ga), (8) pride {mano), (9) 
self-righteousness (Ma!<fAacca),(10)ignorance(aOTjya). 
— (c) The Four Intoxications consist in the mental 
infatuation arising from sensual pleasures, from the 
pride of life, from ignorance, and from s^onlation. 

4. The ultimate aim — Nirvana. — "When the 
traveller has resolutely trodden' the Eight-fold 
Path, overcome the Hindrances, broken the Fet- 
ters, and resisted the Intoxications, he has reached 
the goal of all Buddhist ambition and effort — 
Nirvana. 

• To him who has finished the Path, and passed beyond sor- 
row, who has freed himself on all sides, and thrown away every 
fetter there is no more fever of ^et’ * Him whose senses have 
become tranquil, like a horse well broken-in by the driver ; who 


is free from pride and the lust of the flesh, and the lust of exist- 
ence, and the defilement of ignorance — him even the codj 
envy. Such a one wdiose conduct is right, remains like the 
broad earth, unve.ved ; like the pUIar of the city cate un- 
moved ; like a pellucid lake, unruffled. For such there are no 
more births. Tranquil is the mind, tranquil the words and 
deeds of him who is thus tranquillized, and made free hr wis- 
dom ’ CDhammapada, verses 90, 94-06). 

‘ They who, by steadfast mind, have become exempt from evil 
desire, and well-trained in the teachings of Gautama: they 
having obtained the fruit of the Fourth Path, and immeraed 
themselves in that ambrosia, have received without price and 
are in the enjoyment of, Nirvapa. .. Their old karma la ex- 
hausted, no new karma is being produced ; their hearts are 
free from the longing after future life ; the cause of their exist- 
ence being destroyed, and no new yearnings springing up within 
them, they, the wise, are extinguished like tins lamp ’ (Fafana 
Sutia, 7. 141, ‘ That mendicant conducts himself well who has 
conquered (sin) by means of holiness, from whose eyes the veil 
of error has been removed, who is well-trained in religion, and 
who, free from yearning, and skilled in the knowledge, has 
attained unto Nirvana ’ (Sammciparibbdjani]/a Sutta, 14). 


The word Nibbana (Pali for Nirvana) occurs 
only infret^uently in the Pitekas, A 'few illus- 
trations of its use in the Dhammapada are given : 

‘These wise people (speaking of ArahatsJ, meditative, perse- 
vering, ever full of strength, attain to Nin’apa, the highest 
bliss’ (verse 23). ‘The mendicant who delights in diligence, 
and looks with terror on sloth, cannot fall away,— he is in the 
very presence of NirvSna ' (verse 82). 'if thou keenest thyself 
as silent as a broken gong, thou bast attained Nirviipa; no 
angry clamour is found in thee ‘ (verse 184), [The preceding 
verse condemns harsh speaking.) 'The Buddhas declare the 
best self-mortification to be patience, long-suffering; the best 
(thing of aip to be Nirvapa; for he is no (true) monk who 
strikes, no (true) mendicant who insults others' (verse 184) 
‘There is no fire like lust, there is 110 sin like hate, there is no 
misery like the skandhas, there is -no happiness like peace. 
Hunger is the worst disease, the tankdras the worst suffering : 
knowing this as it really is, is Nirvapa, the highest bliss ’ (verse 
202 f.). ‘ Those who are ever on the watch, who study day and 
night, whose heart is set on Nirvapa, their sinfulness dies away* 
(lit. ‘ their Ssavas go to an end ’) (verse 226). 

In the light of these passages, what is Nirvfina! 
In the original it means ‘ going out,’ ‘ extinction.’ 
It cannot mean the extinction of the soul. 


‘It is the extinction of that sinful, graspingcondition of mind 
and heart, which would otherwise, according to the great mys- 
tery of Karma, be the cause of renewed individual existence. 
That extinction is to be brought about by, and runs parallel 
with, the growth of the opposite condition of mind and heart ; 
and it is complete when that opposite condition is reached. 
Nirvapa is therefore the same thing as a sinless, calm state of 
mind ; and. If translated at all, may best, perhaps, be rendered 
"holiness" — holiness, that is, in the Buddhist sense, perfect 
peace, goodness, and wisdom’ (Bhys Davids, Suddhtsm, p. 
Ill f.). See, further, art. Nirvana. 

! Describing Nirvana, Rhys Davids says [Early 
\ Buddhism, p. 72 f.) ; 

‘One might fill columns with the praises, many of them 
among the most beautiful passages In Pali poetry and prose, 
lavished on this condition of mind, the state of the man made 
perfect according to the Buddhist faith. Many are the pet 
names, the poetic epithets, bestowed upon it, each of them— 
for they are not synonyms — emphasizing one or other phase of 
this many-sided conception — the harbour of refuge, the cool 
cave, the island amidst the floods, the place of bliss, emandlM- 
tion, liberation, safety, the supreme, the transcendental, ths 
uncreated, the tranquil, the home of ease, the calm, the tuu 
suffering, the medicine for all evil, the unshaken, the ambrosia, 
the immaterial, the imperishable, the abiding, the further shore, 
the unending, the bliss of effort, the supreme Joy, the ineffable, 
the detachment, the holy city, and many others. Perhaps the 
most frequent in the Buddhist texts is Arahatship, “ the state 
of him who is worthy " ; and the one exclusively used in Euro^ 
is Nirvana, the " dying out," that is, the dying out In the heart 
of the fell fire of the three cardinal sins — sensuality, ill-will, ana 
stupidity ' {Saihi/utta, iv. 2S1, 261). 

Such, then, according to the authoritative Bud- 
dhist scriptures, is the creed of Buddhism. But is 
it the whole of the creed which Gautama preached 
to the world 7 Was this the faith by which Buddha 
won the ‘ deepest heart_ of the East ’ 7 The new 
religion was materialistic, i.e. Buddha denied the 
Bonl, or ego ; atheistic, i.e. there was no place for 
God in his system of thought ; pessimistic, i-G- 
regarded all existence as intrinsically evil; 
i.e. in his scheme of life he taught men to 
themselves and their personal welfare ; nthihsm, 
i.e. he regarded Nothing as the supreme 
Oldenberg says of the philosophy of Buddha ; >v 
have a fragment of a circle, to 
and to find the centre of which, is forbidden, lor 
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it would involve an inquiry after things which 
do not contribute to deliverance and happiness’ 
( 05 . cit, p. 208). Some writers have accepted 
this view, and have sought to complete the circle 
from its segment, and to find its centre, argu- 
ing that a creed involving materialism, atheism, 
pessimism, egoism, and nihilism could never have 
achieved the triumph which attended the propa- 
ganda of Buddhism ; and therefore only a part, 
and not the whole, of Buddha’s teaching has been 
handed down. It is claimed, for instance, that the 
central truth of Buddhism was ‘the conception that 
the Universal Self is the true self of each one of us, 
and that to realize the true self is the destiny and 
the duty of man.’ The early triumph of the faith 
may be difiBcult to understand, but there is no 
ground for assuming that the Buddhist scriptures 
contain an incomplete statement of the great, cen- 
tral, and essential truths preached by Gautama. 
Details of the teaching may be lacking, but we are 
in possession of its essence. 

There can be no doubt that Gautama’s scheme 
of life and religious teaching lost its charm over 
the minds of men in the course of a few centuries 
— among other reasons, on account of its negations, 
and the absence of an effective dynamic. Hence 
the rise of the MahSyana school of Buddhism, and 
its new doctrine, namely, ( 1 ) help from God to save 
oneself and others from suffering ; (2) communion 
with God, which gave the highest ecstatic rest to 
the soul ; and (3) the possibility of participation in 
the nature of God, so that mortals might become 
Divine and immortal.^ One result quickly fol- 
lowed. The old Buddliists of the Hinayana school 
were unwilling that their teacher, Sakyamuni, 
should occupy a second place in the new creed, 
and so they deified him, and worshipped him ex- 
actly as the MahaySna school worshipped God. 
From the time of the deification of Buddha, Bud- 
dhism took a new lease of life, and became one of 
the world’s greatest relimons. Modem Buddhism 
presents to the world to-day a curious combination 
of the earliest teaching and its later developments. 

Monier-Williams thus summarizes the achieve- 
ments of the Buddhist faith in its earliest years in 
the land of its birth : 

' What the Buddha then did was this ; first he stretched out 
the hand ol brotherhood to all mankind by inviting all, without 
exception, to join his Iratemity of celibate monks, which he 
wished to bo co-extensive with the world itself. Then he 
abolished the Brahminical "ways of salvation," ».e. Tajna 
“sacrifices," and Bhakti "devotion to personal gods,” and 
substituted for these meditation and moral conduct as the only 
road to true knowledge and emancipation. And then, lastly, 
he threw open this highest way of true knowledge to all who 
wished to enter it, of whatever rank, or caste, or mental calibre 
they might be, not excepting the most degraded. Without 
doubt, the distinguishing feature in the Buddha's gospel was, 
that no living being, not even the lowest, was to be shut out 
from true enlightenment' (BuddAism/p. 90 f.). 

LrrEBATUiiB.— T. W. Rhys Dasdds, Buddhism is, London, 
1899, also Earlv Buddhism, do. 1908, Buddhist Suttas (,SBE, 
vol. xl.), Oxford, 1900, Dialoaues of the Buddha, do. 1899, 
Questions of King Milinda (SBE, vols. xxxv. xxxvi.), 1890-4 ; 
R. Spence Hardy, ifonuaf of Budhism®, London, 1830; 
H. Oldenberg, Buddha, 1881 (Eng. tr., London, 1882), 6th ed , 
Berlin, 1907 ; T. W. Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg, Finoya 
Texts (SBE, vols.'xii. xvii. xx.), Oxford, 1881-6 ; R. S. Cople- 
ston. Buddhism Primitive and Present^, London, 1903 ; D, J. 
Gogerly, Ceylon Buddhism, Colombo, 1903; M. Monler- 
Wiuiams, Buddhism, London, 1889, The Creed of Buddha, 
London, 1908 ; Timothy Richard, The NT of Bigher 
Buddhism, Edinburgh, 1010; Max Muller and V. FansbBU, 
Dhammapada and Sutta Nipata {SBE, vol. x.), Oxford, 1881; 
P. L. Narasu, The Esserue of Buddhism.VLSdms, 1907. 

J. H. Bateson. 

CREEDS (Ecumenical). — i. The Apostles’ 
Creed. — Within two generations from the Apostles 
acatechist at Rome produced the famous form which 
lies at the root probably of all similar forms, cer- 
tainly in the West, and reflects without question 
the recent teaching of the great Apostles Peter 

1 Hence, also, the evolution of the thought of a Divine Saviour 
in the person of AvalokiteSvara (g.t.), which was a purely meta- 
physical invention, and ol Maltreya, the'future Buddha. 


and Paul. Kattenbusoh traces the Old Roman 
Creed back t-o the year + 100 A.D., and finds in it the 
archetype of aU other forms in both East and West. 
Other writers, notably Zahn and Sanday, coniec- 
ture an Eastern type, a sister form, which they 
trace back to Antioch, regarding the later legend 
of Apostolic authorship, taught, e.g., by Runnus 
(c. A.D. 400), as enshrining this modicum of truth 
— that the Apostles had agreed on such a form, 
which in the East and West passed through many 
modifications. It will be convenient to quote this 
Old Roman Greed : 

OLD HOMAN OHEED, 


I. 1. I believe in God, (the) 1 Father Almighty ; 

11. 2. And in Christ Jesus, His only Son, our Lord, 

5. Who was born of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary, 

4 . crucified under Pontius Pilate and buried, 

6. the third day He rose from the dead, 

6. He ascended into heaven, 

7. sitteth at the right hand of the Father, 

5. thence He shall come to judge living and dead. 

HI. 9. And in the Holy Ghost, 

(the) Holy Church, 

(the) remission of sins, 

(the) resurrection of the flesh. 

At first we can trace only bare allusions, as in a 
passage of Marcion’s revised New Testament where 
he speaks of the ‘ covenant which begets us in the 
Holy Church,’ and implies that the words ‘ Holy 
Church’ were contained in the Baptismal Creed 
which had been taught him in Rome before his 
breach with the Church in A.D, 145. So, again, in 
two passages of Tertullian : 
de Virg. Vef. i. : • Ths rule of faith, indeed, is one altogether 
. . of believing in one God Almighty, Maker of the world, and 
in His Son Jesus Christ, bom of Mary the Virgin, crucified under 
Pontius Pilate ; the third day raised from the dead, received in 
the heavens, sitting now at the right band of the Father, about 
to come to judge quick and dead, through the resurrection also 
of the flesh.* 

de Preeser. xiii. : ‘What the (Roman) Church has made a 
common token with the African Churches : has recognized one 
God, Creator of the universe, and Christ Jesus, of the Virgo 
Mary, Son of God, the Creator, and the resurrection of the 
flesh.’ 

With scanty references in Dionysius and Novatian, 
we pass on to the 4th cent., when Creeds come out 
to the light of day, and, greatly to our advantage, 
Marcellus, Bishop of Ancyra, who had been kindly 
received as an exile by Bishop Julius of Rome 
(c. A.D. 337), left on record his acceptance of the 
faith of the Roman Church. The accuracy of his 
quotation, recorded W Epiphanius, is confirmed 
by the testimony of Rufinus, priest of Aquileia, 
who (c. A.D. 400) wrote a commenta^ on this form, 
and compared with it the slightly different form of 
AquUeia. It is quite possible that Kattenbusoh 
has minimized the evidence for the existence of 
similar Eastern forms of the 3rd century. He 
thinks that the Creeds of Csesarea and Jerusalem, 
recovered from the pages of Athanasius and Cyril, 
were derived from the Roman Creed after the date 
when Paul of Samosata was deposed (c. A.D. 272) ; 
and that the Roman Creed was altered to meet the 
needs of the East, and became the parent of Creeds 
in Asia Minor and Egypt as well as in Palestine. 

At present the theory of Kattenbusoh stiU holds 
the field, and is supported by Hamack; but his 
critics are closing him in on every side. Kunze, 
working on the same lines as Zahn, reconstructs an 
Antiochene Creed of the 3rd cent., which he claims 
as an independent sister form : 

CREED OP ANTXOOH. 


L 1. I believe In one and an only true God, Father Almighty, 
Maker of all things, visible and Invisible. 

IL 2. AndinoneLordJe3UBChriat,Hi8Son, theonlybegotten 
and firstborn of all creation, begotten of Him before 
all the ages, through whom also the ages were estab- 
lished, and all things came into existence. 

8. Who, for our sakes, came down and was bom of Mary 
the Virgin, 

4 . And crucified under Pontius Pilate, and buried, 

6. And the third day rose according to the Scriptures, 


1 The definite article is enclosed in brackets when it Is not 
found in the Greek text of Marcellus. 
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And ascended into heaven. 

7. 

8. And is coming again to judge quick and dead. 

ni. 9. [The beginning of the third article has not been re- 
corded.; 

10 . 

11. Bemission of sins. 

12. Resurrection of the dead, life everlasting.i 

The Creed whicli Zahn has reconstructed from 
the Didascalia, a book written in the 3rd cent, not 
far from Antioclf, affords an instructive contrast. 

OBEED OF THE DIDASOALIA. 

I. 1. 1 believe in God Almighty. 

U, 2. And in our Lord Jesus Christ (His Son?), who for us 
came and 

3. was bom of (Mary the?) a virgin, 

4. and was crucified under Pontius Pilate and died, 

6. the third day rose from (the i) dead, 

6. and ascended into the heavens, 

7. and sitteth on the right hand of God the Almighty, 

8. and is coming with power and glory to judge dead and 

living, 

III. 9. And in the Holy Ghost • . . 

10. (a Holy Church H . . . 

12. resurrection of the dead.3 

The uncertainties attending such reconstructions 
stand in marked contrast ivith the comparative 
certainty with which we can trace back the Old 
Homan Creed, the only really doubtful point about 
which is the question whether originally it did not 
read : ‘ I believe in one God, the Father Almighty,’ 
which is suggested by the testimony of Tertifllian, 
Tertullian, in his criticism of Praxeas, the first 
modalist Monarchian (that is to say, a theologian 
who confused the distinctions between the Divine 
Persons), says {adv. Praxean, i.) : ‘ He routed the 
Paraclete, and crucified the Father.’ Under these 
circumstances we can commend the prudence of 
the leaders of the Eoman Church if they dropped 
the word ‘one’ as liable to misunderstanding. 
Zahn quotes a passage from Eusebius in which 
heretics are said to have accused the Roman Church 
of re-coining the truth like forgers, and makes the 
acute suggestion that the reference was to some 
change in the Baptismal Creed. We cannot sup- I 
pose that the immutability of the Roman Creed j 
praised by Rufinus would necessarily extend 
through all the past centuries. 

Again, Loofs,® comparing 4th cent. Eastern 
Creeds, endeavours to prove the existence of an 
Eastern type which would include the word ‘ one’ 
in Article I. with a reference to the Creator: 

‘ crucified under Pontius Pilate ’ ; and in the third 
division the words ‘catholic’ and ‘eternal life.’ 
But the resultant form would be on the same plane 
of development as the Roman, as compared with 
the theological Creeds of the 4th century. There 
is always the possibility that such a (jreed may 
have been brought to the East from Rome in the2na 
century. Justin Martyr has close coincidences of 
language, which, in Kattenbusch’s ‘ opinion, prove 
his acquaintance -with the Roman Creed, though 
Zahn “ thinks that he is quoting his o^vn Creed of 
Ephesus. The same may be said of Irenaeus, whose 
writings must be searched in the light of these 
opposing theories before we can decide whether he 
brought his creed from Rome : 

e. Hcer. i. x. 1 : ‘The Church, though dispersed throughout 
the whole world, even to the ends of the earth, has received 
from the apostles and their disciples this faith : [She believes) in 
one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and 
the sea and all things that are in them ; and in one Christ Jesus 
the Son of God, who became incarnate for our salvation ; and in 
the Holy Spirit, who proclaimed through the prophets the dis- 
pensations of God ana the advents, and the birth from a virgin, 
and the passion, and the resurrection from the dead, and the 
ascension into heaven in the flesh of the beloved Christ Jesus, 
our Lord, and His (future] manifestation from heaven in the 
glory of the Father “ to gather all things in one,” and to raise up 
anew all flesh of the whole human race, in order that to Christ 
Jesus our Lord and God and Sariour and King, according to the 


1 TheoU LilUraturblatt, xxxiii. [1911] 19, 221. 
a'Neuere Beitriige zur Gesch. des apost. Sj-mholums, in 
y. Kirehl. Zeitschr. vii. (1896) 23. 

» SyrrAolik, Tubingen, 1902, i. 19. o v 

* Dot apott. Symbol, ii. 2SS. 6 Jipoit. Symb. p. 87. 


will of the invisib e lather, “ eveo' knee should bow, of thlnn 
in heaven, and things m earth, and things under the earth a^ 
that eveo- tongaie should confess to Him," and that He should 
execute lust judgment towards alL’ 

While Irenseus has some phrases which remind 
us of the Roman Creed, the lack of any mention of 
the Holy Ghost at the end of this rule of faith 
makes it doubtful whether his personal creed was 
any more tlian a short Christological confession, 
the longer form quoted above representing a sum- 
mary of his ordinary teaching on the lines laid 
down by tradition. Here is a problem which 
demands further investigation, ana we must say 
the same of the very interesting researches of 
Connolly in the writings of Aphraates, from which 
he deduces the existence of an early Syriac Creed.* 
This includes mention of the Creation in Art. I. ; 
confession of our Lord Jesus Christ as God, Son of 
God, Light from Light, who came and put on a 
body from Mary the Virmn of the seed of the 
house of David, from the Holy Spirit, and suffered 
(or was crucified), went down to the place of the 
dead, rose, ascended, sat on the right hand of the 
Father, is judge of the dead and of the living; 
confession of the Holy Spirit, followed by ‘ [And I 
believe] in the coming to life of the dead ; [and] in 
the mystery of Baptism (of the remission of sins).’ 

After all, it does not matter which way the 
question as to the form is answered ultimately, 
since the facts taught were the same in the East as 
in Rome. 

The later history of the Creed is still at some 
points obscure. We know that it was used by the 
Abbot Pirminius, who founded monasteries at 
Reichenau and Hombach. It is quoted in the 
Codex Einsidlerms 199 of the 8th cent., and the 
Dicta Abbatis Pirminii, which was written about 
A.D. 730. Probably it was brought into its present 
shape at Luxeuil or Bobbin. All the later addi- 
tions, such as ‘ descended into hell ’ and ‘communion 
of saints,’ were in use in the Gallican Creeds of the 
5th cent., with the exception of ‘ maker of heaven 
and earth.’ This latest addition may have come in 
some way through the travels of Columban, who 
in Burgundy and Rhmtia came across relics of the 
Old Latin Church of the Danube, and the stream of 
influence which had flowed from the East in earlier 
times.® Nicetas of Eemesiana had both ‘maker of 
heaven and earth ’ and ‘ communion of saints ’ in 
his Creed ; and the Faith of_ St. Jerome, recently 
discovered by Morin, which is another connecting 
link between East and West, probably includes ' 
phrases which St. Jerome had learned in his native 
Pannonian Creed. Any way, we can make sure 
that it was from Rome that the Received Text was 
finally spread, since there are indications that 
Pirminius was quoting from a Roman source, and 
there would be every reason for the decision in 
favour of a revision of the Old Eoman Creed in the 
light of experience which had found each of the 
added phrases useful. The desire of Charles the 
Great for uniformity, and his careful inquinw 
about the different uses in Gaul and in Rome, 
to the triumph of this Revision throughout the 
Western Church, as the Creed of daily use, although 
the Baptismal Creed of the Church ol England 
still retains certain Gallican peculiarities, ‘only- 
begotten’ (^unigenitus, not unicus), ‘shaU come 
again at the end of the world,' and ‘ everlasting life 
after death.' * , 

z. The Nicene Creed.— The history of the 
Nicene Creed begins ivith the Council of Nicasa, 
when the Creed presented by Eusebius of Csesarea 
was deliberately revised to guard against the 
doctrines of Arianism. Whether he had composea 
it for the occasion, or had simply quoted verbatim 


2 ^NTW IQOQ X) 202. 

2 T. Baras, * Some Creed Problems/ In lOT, p. WL 

5 Of. A. E. Barn, TM Apottlef Creeds London, 1906, p. » t 
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that it belongs to ApoUinarian times, still carries 
mnch weight. The fact remains that the illustra- 
tion from the constitution of man’s nature in clause 
35, though it had been used freely by St. Augus- 
tine, as Defore him hjy St. Ambrose, was misused 
^ the Eutychians, who pleaded for one nature in 
Cnrist, as soul and body make one nature in man. 
After the rise of their heresy. Catholic writers 
shrank from using it, hut there is no hint that the 
author of the Quicungue feared such doctrine, since 
he could easily have inserted teaching that Christ 
is consuhstantial with us in the one nature as He 
is consuhstantial with the Father in the other. 
Such phrases had been used in Gaul by Cassian 
before the rise of Eutychianism, and so were ready 
to hand. 

Waterland points out that the Unity of Christ’s 
Person is taught, hut not as if it were endangered 
by Nestorian error. ‘ There is not a word or the 
Mother of God, or of one Son only, in opposition 
to two Sons, or of God’s being bom, suffering, 
dying — the kind of expressions of which the Creeds 
are full after Nestorius’s times, and after the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus.’^ Indeed, the parallels to clauses 
32-35 in Vincentius and Faustus are, as it were, 
sharpened by subtle turns of phrase, just as we 
find Alcuin and Panlinus of Aquileia sharpening 
by slight changes their quotations from the Qui- 
cunque, against the revived Nesto'rianism of the 
Adoptianists of the 8th century. 

Moreover, there is a new line of argument which 
was not open to Waterland. In the recently dis- 
covered writings of Priscillian we have trastworthy 
evidence of a heresy which spread from Spain to 
Gaul in the beginning of the 6th cent., and which 
called for close vigilance and reasoned arguments 
from Church teachers to counteract it. The de 
Fide of Baochiarius is the apology of a monk who 
came from Spain into Gaul at that time, and was 
closely examined by the Galilean bishops as to his 
faith, and it is a significant fact that it has been 
preserved only in the Ambrosian MS of the Qui- 
eungue. The heresy of Priscillian was both 
SaheUian and ApoUinarian. He confused the 
Persons of the Trinity, and denied that the Lord 
had a human soul, as the foUowing passages may 
suffice to prove. In his Blessing over the Faithful 
he writes ; 

‘For thou art God who . . . art believed os one God, Invisible 
in the Father, visible in the Son, and art found as Holy Spirit 
united in the work of both ’ ; * and ‘ Finaily our God assuming 
flesh, assigning to Himself the form of God and Man, that is, of 
Divine soul and human flesh ' . . . > 

When language so inaccurate was vehemently 
put forward as Catholic teaching, there was need 
of a summary of Catholic belief on the Trinity and 
the Incarnation, which should lay due stress on the 
responsibility of the inteUect in matters of faith, 
and at the same time do justice to the moral 
aspect of these problems, and prove that faith 
worketh by love, that only they that have done 
good shall go into life eternal. The Quicungue 
exactly meets these requirements. May it not 
have been written for the purpose 7 ‘ 

This suggestion of the present writer has been 
warmly accepted by Kunstle,' who has made a 
•pedal study of Spanish canons and treatises 
against Priscillianism, though he vitiates the argu- 
ment by assuming that all such writings against 
PriscUlian must have a Spanish origin — for which 
there is no proof. 

From the time of Antelmi the paraUels in the 
Commonitorium of Vincentius of Larins have been 
held to prove his acquaintance with the Quicungue, 
If not his authorship, which seemed probable to 

1 Critical HUiory^ p. 149. 

2 Ed. Schepss, Vienna, 1SS9, p. 103. 

8 25., Tract.' § 99. 

< Of. A. E. Burn, Inirod. to ikt Crudt, p. 144. 

8 Anti|7ri5ffif/tana, p. 222. 
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Ommanney (1897) as to .^telmi (1693). Perhaps 
it is rash to attempt to discover the author. Cer- 
tainly Waterland’s quotation &om the funeral 
sermon which Hilary of Arles preached after the 
death of Honoratus, his predecessor both in the 
See of Arles and in the Abbey of Ldrins, if it 
suggests acquaintance with the Quicungue, sug- 
gests also that Honoratus, rather than Hilary, 
was the author : 

‘ A daily witness wast thou, moreover, in thy most sincere 
discourses of the confession of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit: 
nor surely has any one treated so emphaticdly, so clearly, of tte 
Trinity of the Godhead, since thou didst distinguish the Persona 
therein and yet didst associate them in etemi^ and majesty of 
glory ' (Ff fa Hmorati, 88). 

With this we may compare a quotation from a 
sennon on the same lines by Faustus, who, like 
Hilary, had been a loyal disciple of Honoratus : 

‘Therefore, beloved, that we may gain that which he has 
obtained, let us first follow that which he taught : and, first of 
ali, let us hold the right faith : let us believe Father and ^n 
and Holy Ghost (to be) one God. For, where there la unity, 
there cannot be inequality : and, since the Son, because He is 
God, is perfect, complete, and full, that fullness certainly cannot 
be described as “ loss " ’ (in Depositions S. Bonorati). 

Whatever may he thought about the praise here 
given to Honoratus as a teacher on the very lines 
of the Quicungue, there can he no question as to 
the ability and earnestness of the community 
which he had gathered round him during the years 
A.D, 420-430. In their ha^y island-home was 
focused all that the Galilean (Jhurch could show of 
learning and piety. Their age contrasts favour- 
ably with the following century, when Cfesarius 
represents the last hope of the ancient culture, 
and when the rising tide of barbarism was about 
to sweep away all its landmarks — a century in 
which the composition of the Quicungue would 
seem to he incredible. 

Tha arguments of Brewer, that the Quieunmie is a work of 
St. Ambrose, have not received any measure of support, and do 
not seem to be based .on any fresh evidence ; but they certainly 
strengthen the argument tor a 6th cent, date, by proving, far 
more conclusively than any one has hitherto discovered, that 
St. Ambrose, no less than St. Augustine, came close to the very 
language of the Creed. 

The early history of the Creed is, however, of 
less importance than the history of its use. The 
revived interest in Church music, which was 
fostered in the schools of Charles the Great, led to 
its use as a Canticle. Abbot Angilbert of St. 
Kiquier (c. 814) records that it was sung in pro- 
cession on Rogation Days, and before long it was 
so sung in the Office of Prime. But such was not 
the only use made of it, or, indeed, the most 
primitive, since the extrem^ interesting preface 
to the (so-called) Oratorian (Commentary, possibly 
from the pen of Theodulf of Orleans, speaks of its 
use by clergy as a manual of Christian teaching, 
wMcb reminds us of the Canon of Autnn as well 
as of the use made of it by Cresarius. Address‘ 
ing a Synod, the writer says that he has carried 
out their instructions ‘to provide an exposition 
of this work on the Faith, which is up and down 
recited in our churches and continually made the 
subject of meditation by our priests.’ Similar 
use is directed in the 9th cent, by many prominent 
teachers — Hayto of Basel, Anskar of Bremen, and 
Hincmar of Rheims. 

In the Middle Ages the use at Prime spread 
everywhere, and recent researches have proved 
that the whole service of Matins, including Lauds, 
Prime, and Terce, was most popffiar in England as 
a preparation for the Mass. William Langland, 
in ‘Piers the Plowman,’ at the end of the 14tli 
cent., writes of the duty of all classes to cease 
from work on Sundays, ‘God’s service to hear, 
Both Matins and Mass.’ But the fact remains 
that comparatively few of the people understood 
Latin, altliongh the devout layman of the upper 
classes who could afford to possess a breviary 
would, of course, be able to read and follow it in 
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W a copyist. He also maintains that the Jerusalem 
Creed reconstructed from the pages of Cyril is the 
invention of scholars.^ Gibson also calls attention 
to the new material in the second division of the 
Creed ‘new both to the Creed of Nicsea and to the 
Creed of Jerusalem, so that even if the Creed of 
Jerusalem lies at the basis of the Enlarged Creed, 
it has been revised by the help of other Creeds, as 
those of the Apostolic Constitutions and the Church 
of Antioch.’* This dependence had not escaped 
the notice of Hort, and the sources may be re- 
garded as one, since the Seventh Book of the 
Apostolic Constitutions comes from Antioch, and 
was put together c. A.D. 375. Cj^’s friendship 
with Meletius, Bishop of Antioch, is q^uite enougn 
to explain why he should also make use of the 
Creed of Antioch. 

We may regard the case for the opposition as 
‘not proven,’ but it is clear that Hort’s theory 
must be tested again in the light of all new evi- 
dence. He supposed that the subsequent con- 
nexion of the revised Creed with the Council of 
Constantinople in A.D. 381 could be explained by 
the suggestion that Cyril brought it to prove his 
orthodoxy. But, since Cyril’s leader, Meletius, 
became first President of that Council, there 
could be no question about Cyril. A more prob' 
able theory has been suggested by Kunze. After 
the death of Meletius, and the resignation of 
Gregory of Nazianzus who succeeded him, the new 
Bishop of Constantinople was Nectarius, Praetor 
of the city, who at the time of his election was 
unbaptized. His name seems to have been sug- 
gested to the Emperor by Diodore of Tarsus. At 
the end of the Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451) 
all the Bishops signed the decrees with little 
notes. One of them, Callinicus, Bishop of Apamea 
(s=Myrlea) in Bithynia, referred to the Council of 
Constantinople as having been held at the ordina- 
tion of the most pious Nectarius the Bishop, and 
Kunze suggests that there was some connexion in 
his mind between the Creed and the consecration 
of Nectarius. Probably the revised Creed was 
professed at his baptism, and became from that 
date the Baptismal Creed of the city. It would 
naturally he quoted in the Acts of the Council, 
now lost, from which it was cited at the Council of 
Chalcedon as the Creed of the 160 EatherSj the 
original Nicene Creed being accurately distin- 
guished from it as the Creed of the 318 Fathers. 

It is not easy to decide on the true form of the 
text cited at Constantinople, since the form quoted 
at the second Session varied from the form quoted 
at the sixth Session, and both from the form in 
Epiphanius. Copyists were continually at work 
assimilating the forms, and to them may be attri- 
buted the slight variations found in the pages of 
Epiphanius which are printed in italics. It. is 
possible that the variations in the texts used at 
Chalcedon represent the already divergent texts 
used at Constantinople and Borne.* 

The later history of the Creed is coming out into 
clear light. It is probable that the words ‘and 
the Son ’ in the clause about the Procession of the 
Spirit were added not by the Council of Toledo 
in A.D, 689, when King Eecoared accepted the 
Nicene Creed and abjured Arianism, but by later 
copyists. The Creed thus interpolated spread 
into Gaul. In A.D. 802, Charles the Great sent 
a deputation to consult Pope Leo on the text, 
controversy having already arisen in Palestine 
between representatives of the Eastern and Western 
Churches on the point. Leo freely admitted that 
it was quite orthodox to teach that the Spirit 
proceeded from the Father and the Son, but depre- 
^ 1 Theological Messenger, 1902 (a sammary ol bis argument 
was published in JThSt, Jan, 1003, p. 2S5fl.). 

a The Three Creeds, p. 171. 

* Of, A E. Burn, Facsimiles of Creed Texts, Camb. 1003, p. la 


cated the insertion of the words in the Creed, tht 
Roman Church agreeing uith the Eastern theo- 
logians as to its form. He even advised tha 
Emperor to give up singing it in his chapel, thm 
emphasizing the interpolation. But the use con- 
tinued, and in A.D. 1014 the Emperor Henry ii. 
prevailed on Benedict vm. ‘ to chant the Symbol 
at the Holy Mysteries’ ; and thus came in the use 
of the interpolated Creed. 

The Western theologians start from the point of 
view of the immanent Trinity, from meditation on 
the coinherence of the Divine Persons, while their 
Eastern brethren are willing to accept the phrase 
‘from the Father through tne Son,’ as guarding 
the_ truth that there is only one Fount of Deity 
It is one of the saddest facts of history that a 
merely verbal difference should keep Churches 
apart, since frank explanation on both sides could 
clear up the theological as well as the historical 
question.* 

3. The ‘Athanasian’ Creed. — ^The history of the 
so-called Athanasian Creed — more correctly desig- 
nated, after the analogy of the Te Deum, by its 
first words, Quicunque milt — is still at some points 
obscure. But we are no longer in doubt as to the 
dates of the important M^. With the help of 
photographs, pafeographers are enabled to decide 
that some MSS belong to the 8th cent. ; one, in the 
famous Ambrosian Library at Milan, may even be of 
the end of the 7th (Cod. Anibrosianus, 0. 212 sup,). 

The famous two-portion theory, put forward by 
Swainson and Lumby, has been shown to rest on 
precarious foundations, and may be dismissed with- 
out further notice. We have not jet reached 
ultimate certainty about small details in the text, 
the order of certain words, the use of the conjunc- 
tion et, or the claim of the form surrexit against 
the reading resurrexit, but any polishing which 
the Creed had received in the course of its long 
history is of small account, now that we can say 
that it reaches us substantially as it was written. 
It belongs to the class of individual, private con- 
fessions of faith, and is, moperly speaking, an 
instruction rather than a Creed, which may be 
ofiered as a substitute for the Apostles’ Creed, or 
a canticle parallel to the Te Deum, with which it 
found its way into an appendix to the Psalter 
from the end of the 8th century. 

There is little doubt that it can be identified 
with ‘the Faith of the holy prelate Athanasius’ 
commended by a Synod of Autun, which was pre- 
sided over by Bishop Leodgar (c, A.D. 670), to be 
learnt by heart % all clergy. 

Some forty years earlier, in A.D. 633, it had been 
quoted by the Fourth Council of Toledo together 
with the so-called Creed of Damasus. The clauses 
quoted were 4, 20, 21, 22, 28, 29, 31, 33, 35, 36, 37, 
(39), 40, BO that it is evident that the Spanish theo- 
logians bad the whole text before them. 

We can also trace quotations with great 
ability in the sermons of Cmsarius of Arles, the 
great preacher of the 6th cent, (t 543), as has been 
proved beyond question by Morin.* 

Any doubts which may be felt about the author- 
ship of the pseudo- Augustinian sermon ^4 do not 
afiect the general argument. Morin pointed out 
that the Creed reproduces both the qualities and 
the literary defects of Ccesarius. In bis recent 
lectures at Oxford he was disposed to put the dace 

^^The proof is not yet forthcoming that the 
Quicungue belongs to the time of - 

not from his pen. The argument of Waterland, 

1 CI. A. E. Burn, The Sicene Creed, London, P; 

a -Le Symbole de S. Athanase et eon I?!.'’™" ‘ 
Cfoaire d’Arles,' in Reme w™*of^^carrent 

the^SfincIudioe his on-n, is too sweepin?, but deserves moct 
carelul study. 
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cosmic Rods and their relationship to the Creation. 
The most complete and popular of these was due 
to the priestly college of An, or Heliopolis (the 
Biblical On). The priests of the sun-god at this 
town — from the most ancient times the most noted 
theological centre of Egypt — elaborated at a very 
early period a scheme of the relationship of the 
various members of the cycle of cosmic gods to one 
another and to the universe, and their doctrine of 
the great Heliopolitan e.nnead rives us what was 
perh^B the prevailing belief in the land, though it 
was held vnth various modifications in difierent 
localities. In their scheme there existed in the 
beginning a primordial liquid element, the Nun or 
Nu, from which there emerged the sun-god Ra- 
Tum. Ra-Tum begat of himself, and produced 
the male and female divinities Shu and Tefnnt, 
who may he regarded as r^resenting air (or the 
firmament) and moisture. From Shu and Tefnut, 
or perhaps by a fresh procession from Ra, came 
Seh and Nut, the earth and the starry heaven, and 
from Seh and Nut came the two further pairs of 
gods, Osiris and Isis (the Nile and the fruitful 
ground [!]), and Set and Nephthys (the barren desert 
land and its animal life [?]). The Creation reached 
its present form by the interposition of Shu, the 
air-god, who came between Sen and Nut, the earth 
and the heavens, as they were locked in embrace, 
and lifted up Nut, who since his interposition 
stands arched over Seh, her hands and feet touching 
the earth at the cardinal points, and her body 
adorned ivith the stars. 

The Heliopolitan ennead must have been formu- 
lated at a very early period of Egyptian history, 
for in the Pyramid texts the list of the nine gods 
is given as above. The popularity of this scheme 
gave rise to various imitations of it, and other 
towns and districts formed enneads of their own, 
sometimes displacing one of the nine gods of Helio- 
polis to make room for their own local god, some- 
times adding him to the nine, careless of the fact 
that thus their ennead contained ten divinities. 
Even as thus modified to suit local preferences, 
however, the Heliopolitan scheme did not meet 
with universal acceptance, and side by side with 
its doctrine of creation there existed other beliefs 
quite inconsistent with it. At Memphis the fabri- 
cation of the world ivas attributed to Ptah, who 
carved the earth like a statue ; at ElephantinS to 
Khnum, who fashioned the world-egg like a potter 
working with his wheel; and at Sais to Neith, 
who wove the universe as a weaver weaves a piece 
of cloth. In the Creation-story preserved in the 
famous legend of the destruction of mankind, the 
heavens are represented, not by the woman-goddess 
Nut, but by the celestial cow, across whose body 
the sun-god journeys in his barque. It is probable 
that this attempt at a scientinc grouping of the 
gods and explanation of the Creation was not so 
much a popular doctrine as a cherished possession of 
the various priestly colleges, who elaborated it and 
modified it to suit their local tastes and rivalries. 
See Cosmogony and Cosmology (Egyp.). 

2. Beliefs with regard to immortality and the 
life after death. — In dealing with these, we come 
into touch with what probably makes the nearest 
approach to a universally accepted body of doctrine 
to which the Egyptians ever attained. The idea 
of immortality has been nowhere more tenaciously 
held than in ancient Egypt, and the documents 
relating to it have an overwhelming preponderance 
in the religions literature of the nation. The most 
accepted form of belief is that associated with the 
cycle of Osiris legends. Osiris appears in the 
lleliopolitan ennead, though in a comparatively 
subordinate position ; but as early as the period of 
the Pyramid texts he figures in a much more 
important rfile as the god of the dead and the 


source of immortal life to the blessed dead. The 
details of his myth do not concern us ; but, briefly, 
the doctrine of the Egyptian religion taught that 
Osiris, a beneficent god and king, after being 
slain by the treachery of Set his malevolent 
antithesis, was restored to life again, justified 
before the gods against the accusations of Set, and 
made god and judge in the under world. Already 
by the time of the Vth dynasty the idea had been 
conceived that the story of Osiris was repeated in 
the case of each Pharaoh, and the conception 
gradnaUy filtered down, until it was held that 
every man who was possessed of the necessary 
knowledge might after death become an Osiris, be 
restored to life, he justified before the gods, and 
enter into everlasting blessedness. Practically the 
Egyptian believed, from the earliest historical 
period, that, because Osiris died and rose again, 
and after being justified entered into everlasting 
life, therefore those who believed in him would 
share the same destiny. Ch. cliv. of the Book of 
the Dead makes the dennite assertion of parallelism 
between the god and his worshipper : 

• HomBge to thee, O my divine father Osiris 1 Thou hast thy 
body with thy members. Thou didst not decay . . . thou didst 
not become corruption. 1 shall not decay . . . and I shall not 
see corruption ... I shall have my being', I shall live, I shall 
germinate, I shall wake up in peace.’ 

It is Impossible to say whether or not the 
Egyptian believed that Osiris sufiered death on 
his behalf ; certainly he believed that there was an 
essential connexion between the death and resur- 
rection of Osiris and his ovra immortality. This 
belief is held, with no essential variations, through- 
out the whole historic period. 

Definiteness ceases at once, however, when we 
pass from the fact of immortri life to the manner 
in which it is to be spent. Nowhere is the jumble 
of inconsistencies, which seemingly never worried 
the Egyptian mind, more hopeless than here. The 
prominent beliefs regarding the state and the 
abode of the blessed dead are at least four in 
number, each quite distinct from, and quite in- 
consistent with, all the others. The oldest and 
most wide-spread belief was that after death the 
deceased leads a second life under much the same 
conditions as those which ruled the first, dependent 
upon constant supplies of food and drink, and 
partaking in his new existence of joys similar to 
those of his former state. In this state the centre 
of the life after death is the tomb. Another very 
ancient idea places the abode of the dead in heaven, 
where they shine as stars in the firmament, and 
are privileged to take a place in the bargue of the 
sun-god and to accompany him on his voyage 
through the heavens. A third conception assigns 
to the blessed dead a life of blissful labour and 
leasure in the Egyptian Elysian Fields. The 
ead man flies up to heaven like a bird, or ascends 
a gigantic ladder, and, after passing through many 
difficulties, arrives at the Sekket-Aam, or ‘ Field 
of Bulrushes,’ where he spends his time in the 
same agricultural pursuits and field-sports which 
had occupied him on earth. 

Finally, another belief was that the souls of the 
departed dwell in the under world through which 
the sun passes during the hours of the nigiit — a 
land that in the daytime is one of darkness and 
desolation. Only at night, as the sun in his barque 
asses through the twelve domains of the darkness, 
o the deceased experience something of joy and 
activity in the hour when he traverses the particular 
domain in which their lot is cast. Later the belief 
arose that the illuminated soul, if instructed in the 
proper formulre, might share the voyage of the 
god through the Duat, or under world, instead of 
merely being gladdened by a passing glimpse of 
him. These various views co-existed vrith the 
Osirian doctrine, though they are essentially quite 
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the Office. There are several early translations 
into the vernacular, at one time Norman French, 
at another Old English ; hut there is no evidence 
of any wide-spread acquaintance with it in such 
translations. In the First Prayer Book of Edward 
VI. the English Reformers directed that the 
Athanasian Creed should be * sung or said ’ after 
the Benedictus, at the greater Feasts. In the 
Second Prayer Book the number of Feasts was 
increased at which the use of it was obligatory, 
and only in 1662 was it substituted for the Apostles’ 
Creed, which had hitherto followed it. 

In the_conteover£y of the present day no amended 
translation is likely to bnng peace, such as the 
translation put forward by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury’s Committee. Tne real crux lies in the 
difficulty which is felt about using the warning 
clauses in a mixed congregation on days when it 
is impossible to preach an explanatory sermon, A 
relaxation of the rule, such as permission to use it 
at the first evensong of the Festivals of Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsunday (when the clerCT, and 
presumably the instructed faithful, could well make 
it, as the author of the Oratorian Commentary 
suggests, ‘ a subject of meditation ’), would meet 
the difficulties of wounded consciences on both 
sides. The Roman Catholic Church uses it stUl in 
Prime, chiefly in Advent and Lent. The Eastern 
Church has only put it in an Appendix to the 
Hour Offices, without any directions for use. 

Conclusion . — Looking back over the history of 
the three great Creeds, one is amazed at the com- 
parative simplicity of the great truths thus singled 
out by the common sense of the Church, through 
the centuries, as of primary importance. We are 
not concerned with the credibility of miracles as 
such, only with the evidence that the first wit- 
nesses believed that Christ rose from the dead and 
sent down His Spirit. The earliest forms of Creed 
present an Historic Faith which summed up their 
gratitude for the mystery at last revealed through 
the Spirit to the Church, with the assurance of 
forgiveness of sins and resurrection to a better 
life. The theological terms of the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds do not bring in metaphysics of 
set purpose, or condemn the Cnurch to wander in 
a barren wilderness of controversy. Athanasius 
himself did not invent or suggest the use of the 
phrase ‘of one substance.’ He was moulded by it. 
He found in it a bulwark of the ancient belief 
that the Son was one with the Father (Jn 10’“) 
and to be worshipped with Him. He had no word 
for ‘Person.’ It was reserved for the genius of 
Augustine to make that term current coin, even 
though he shrank from the boldness of his thought. 
Let us note that it was on psychological rather 
than metaphysical lines that he approached the 

g roblem, led on by deep musing on the mystery of 
is o^vn personality to speculation on the deeper 
mysteiy of Divine Personality. And in the first 
part of the Quicunque, wliether the author owed 
little or much to Augustine, it is by the measure 
of such musings that it must be valued. The very 
bravery of the antitheses ranging through Uie 

t reat series of Divine attributes — uncreated, in- 
nite, eternal, almighty — shadows forth_ the truth 
of the equal glory and co-etemal majesty, and 
excludes every rationalistic explanation — Sabel- 
lian, Arian, or Priscillianist. But this is definitely 
the Creed of the Church teacher, face to face with 
errors which are common to the human mind in 
every age and everyivhere. In the hour of death 
the words of the ancient Baptismal Creed suffice 
as ‘ an anchor of the soul . . . entering into that 
which is within the veil ’ (He 6**). 

See also CONFKSSiONS. 
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CREED (Egyptian). — In seeking to arrive at 
a concMtion of the Egyptian creed, we are met 
by the fact that, gener^ly speaking, the Egyptian 
never attempted to formulate or define a body of 
doctrine ivith regard to the multitude of gods 
worshipped in his land. This absence of any 
systematic theology is due mainly to the pre- 
valence of the idea of the local god. The Egyptian 
State rose out of a number of small independent 
tribes, and, even after the unification of the king, 
dom at the be^ning of the Dynastic period, thj 
original subdivisions still existed in the shape of 
the ‘ nomes * or provinces, roughly 42 in number, 
into which the land was divided. Each origind 
tribe possessed its own local god, supremo in his 
own district; and these gods continued to be 
worshipped as separate divinities, though they 
were, in many cases, mere duplicates of those 
existing in other localities. The Egyptian never 
attempted to bring any unity out of this confused 
mass of deities, to reduce to order the conceptions 
held with regard to them, or to discard their in- 
consistencies and contradictions. If, as frequently 
happened, one local god came to be acknow- 
ledged in another locality, his new worshippers 
simply took over his old titles and myths, regard- 
less of the fact that thus they sometimes duplicated 
the legends of their own local god, and sometimes 
introduced contradictions to them. The extra- 
ordinary confusion of ideas thus produced is 
apparent everywhere, and can perhaps be seen 
most clearly in the different strata of beliefs vrith 
regard to the life after death which lay side by 
side in the Egyptian mind, apparently wthout its 
ever being perceived that they were inconsistent 
with one another, or at least mthout any attempt 
being made to remove their contradictions and to 
arrive at a coherent system of belief.^ 

This statement has to be qualified to some 
extent by the fact that, at certain periods of 
Egyptian history, particular gods did rise to much 
more than merely local supremacy, and attained a 
more or less general acknowledgment. Thus from 
the time of the Vth dynasty the solar god Ra, who 
was looked upon as the founder of the reigning 
house, rose into prominence, and from that time 
onwards secured fairly general acknowledgmept, 
the local gods being frequently identified with 
him. In the XVIIIth dynasty, again. Amen, the 
local god of Thebes, rose, with the rise of the 
Theban princes, to a position of supremacy which 
was not wst till far on in the decline of the Empire. 
And the worship of Osiris, the god of the dead and 
of the resurrection — ^probably one of the very oldest 
of Egyptian cults — was alw'ays more or less general, 
though he, too, had his local supremacy. In spite, 
however, of these exceptions, the local gods stilt 
continued to be worshipped side by side with the 
deity whose cult was for the time prevalent, and 
their myths were still accepted, regardless of the 
fact that they might be either identical with, qr 
contradictory to, those of their brother god. R i* 
evident, therefore, that we cannot expect to ima 
any single and definite summary of doctrine whicn 
can be called the Egyptian ‘ creed. All that can 
be done is to summarize the beliefs most generally 
accepted on certain aspects of religion. _ 

I, Beliefs with regard to the Creation and tne 
cosmic gods.— Various attempts were made to 
arrive at something like a systematic idea ol tne 
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World ’ {de, Opijwio Mundi, ch. Ixi.) he gives the 
result of his investigations in the form of the 
following j?ve ‘lessons ’ taught hy Moses ; 

(1) God has real existence ; (2) God is one ; (3) the world is 
created ; (4) the world is one ; (6) God’s providence embraces 
the world. 

The early Jewish Rahhis, however, being con- 
cerned with the practice of the Law rather than 
with speculations, sought to check their propaga- 
tion among the people. 

■ The work ot creation,' the MishnS teaches, ‘ should not he 
studied hy a company of two, and the Chariot not even In 
solitude, unless the student he sagacious and capable of draw- 
ing the right conclusions' (J^agiga, ii. 1). 

The terms ‘ work of creation’ and ‘ Chariot’ stand 
for metaphysics in general. In an additional note 
the Mishna says explicitly that for him who in- 
quires into 

' what is above and below, what was heretofore and will be 
hereafter, or deals lightly with the glory of his Maker, It would 
be better for him never to have been bom.' 

Moreover, Ben Sira (Sir S®*’) utters a solemn 
warning against the study of metaphysics, and 
several authorities of the Talmud (of the 4th cent. 
A-D.), commenting on the words both of the Mishn& 
and of Ben Sira, make no other concession than that 
of allowing the communication of the ‘headings 
of the chapters’ to scholars of ripened wisdom 
{ffagiga, fol. 13). We find, however, in the 
MisnnS. an attempt to formulate, in a negative 
way, something like a creed. 

‘The following,' we read (Sank. x. 1), ‘have no part in the 
future happiness : he who asserts that the resurrection of the 
dead is not intimated in the T5r&h ; that the Torah is not of 
Divine origin ; and the heretic.' 

The passage thus enjoins, hy way of climax, the 
belief m retribution after death, revelation, and 
the existence of God ; and we shall see, later on, 
that the same pass^e was made the basis of real 
articles of creed. The authorities of the Talmud, 
however, proceeded in a different way. Instead 
of formally demanding theoretical belief, they 
selected from the moral code three of the most 
important prohibitions, viz. idolatry, incest, and 
murder, and laid down that death was to be chosen 
rather than transgression even under compulsion 
{Sank. fol. 74). An enlarged list of laws was 
imposed upon mankind in general under the name 
of the ‘ Seven Noachian Laws,’ forming the nucleus 
of a religious system. They comprised the 
command of jurisdiction, and the prohibitions of 
blasphemy, idolatry, murder, incest, robbery, and 
the eating of flesh from a living animal [Sank, foL 
56). A kind of creed in epigrammatic form is 
Hillei’s famous recommendation to the heathen 
who desired to learn the essence of Judaism in a 
moment : ‘ What is hateful to thee, do not do to 
thy neighbour’ (Shabb. fol. 31). 

The first steps in the ohanmng of this attitude 
were indirectly prompted by Muslim theologians, 
who created a speculative theology known by tbe 
name of KalSm. The Muhammadan criticism of 
the anthropomorphisms of the OT interfered with 
the Jewish antipathies to metaphysical research, 
and the struggle was carried right into the Jewish 
camp by tbe sect of the Karaites who, rejecting 
aU Kabbinio tradition and attaching no value to 
the authority of Mishna and Talmud, took up the 
method of the Mu'tazilite (dissenting) KalSvt for 
their own needs. The consequence was that 
Rabbanite Jews were compelled to follow suit 
and to employ phUosophio arguments for the 
defence of revealed religion. This marks the 
beginning of the religious philosophy of the Jews, 
aud its oldest expounder was Sa' adya of Fayyiim, 
who died in 942 at Sura, in Babylonia. In his 
work on ‘Creeds and Beliefs’ he set aside the 
warning of the Mishna against metaphysical 
speculation, on the plea that the Sages did not 
forbid honest reflexion [Amdnat, ed. Landauer, 
p. 21). He was also the first to venture a defini- 


tion of the idea of creed, ‘Faith,’ he says, ‘is a 
notion arising in the soul with regard t» a subject, 
the true nature of which has been recognized’ 
{ib. 11). What he really means is conviction 
gained by one of the various processes of recogni- 
tion, such as personal perception, truthful evidence, 
and logical conclusion. As none of these applies 
to the tenets of the Jewish religiop, he adds, as a 
fourth source, ‘ reliable tradition based on revela- 
tion ’ — a phrase which marks the difference between 
the creed of Rabbanite Judaism on the one side, 
and Mnhammadan as well as Karaite Kalam on 
the other. Beyond this first attempt, however, 
Sa'adya has specified no real articles of faith, em- 
ploying for the remainder of his theories the usual 
methods of the Mu'tazilite Kalam, which held 
sway among Jewish philosophers for two centuries 
afterwards. 

The heterodox colouring of the Kal&m in the 
writings of the famous Arab philosopher Avicenna 
(Ibn Sinfi), in connexion with the criticism of 
Muslim theologians and the growing pretensions 
of the Karaites, gradually brought ^out a re- 
action in favour of a more decided accentuation 
of the tenets of Rabbanite Jewish religion. As 
its doctors, however, had little practice m formu- 
lating articles of creed, they again turned to the 
Aral®, who employed the term 'a^ida (plur, 'ag&'id) 
for this purpose. The first Muslim who formulated 
articles of creed was the famous Abnl-Laith Nasr 
of Samarkand (t993), who laid down the tenets 
of his faith in a work entitled 'Aottfa (Cod. Brit. 
Mus. Add. 19413), written in the form of a cate- 
chism. Of greater popularity, in fact the standard 
work on the snbject, is the 'Aqa'id of al-Nasafi 
(tll42), which, it is probable, served Je\vish 
writers as a model for the formation of their 
articles of creeds. For it should be noted that 
the first Jewish work which contained something 
approaching axioms of faith did not see the light 
tul that period. About 1140 the poet and philo- 
sopher Judah HallSvi of Castile composed his 
famous work al-Khazari in defence of ‘ the despised 
faith.’ The book (which is written in Arabic) is 
based on a narrative dealing with the search of 
the king of the Khazars for the right belieL 
Being dissatisfied with the doctrines offered to 
him by a philosopher of the Avicenna type, a 
Christian s^olastic, and a Muslim doctor of the 
Mu' tazilite school, he finally asks a Jewish Rabbi 
for his creed. The last named, in contradistinction 
to his predecessors with their more or less specu- 
lative theories, answers : 

*I believe in the God ot AbrahEiin, Isaac, and Israel, who led 
the children ot Israel out ot Egrpt with siras and miracles . . 
our belief is comprised in the Torah’ {al-Khazari, p. 44). 

This formal confession is subsequently supple- 
mented by the folio-wing sentence : 

‘To this [prayer] the believer attaches the tollowing articles 
of creed ('ajfi’vd] which complete the Jewish belief, viz. (1) 
the recognition of God's sovereignty, (2) His eternity, (3) the 
providential care which He bestowed upon our forefathers, (4) 
that the T6r&h emanated from Him, ond (6) that the proof of 
all this is found in the delivery from Egypt’ (t6. 164). 

From these words we conclude that the notion 
of articles of creed was famUiai to Judah HallSvi, 
though he saw no necessity -to formulate them for 
the benefit of his Jewish brethren. Sweeping 
away speculation of aU kinds, he substitutes for it 
a prion belief, from which everything else follows 
as a necessary consequence (ib. 270). In order to 
show the contrast between his attitude and that of 
religions speculators, he reproduces in ten axioms 
tbe system of the Karaite Kalam (ib. 276-278). 
Judah HallSvi’s omission to condense the results 
of his investigations into a similar system is thus 
far quite consistent with his views. A more 
definite attemj>t to formulate axioms of belief on 
Arab-Aristotelian lines was made by Abraham b. 
Da-vid of Toledo (1161) — the author oi a work (like- 
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independent of it, and, indeed, can be accom- 
modated to it only vrith difficulty. The popularity 
of the last of them — the belief in the abo(m in the 
Duat, and the voyage of the sun-god there — yrsa 
m^ ly confined to the period of flie XIXth and 
XXth dynasties. 

3. Beliefs with regard to the nature and attri- 
butes of the gods. — ^Discarding all that is of merely 
local significance in regard to the various divinities, 
it is possible to arrive at a fairly clear idea of what 
the Egyptian believed concerning the nature of the 
gods. The material is mainly to be found in the 
various hymns extant, and especially in those 
addressed to Ha, to Amen-Ra, to Osiris, and to the 
Aten, the god whom Amenhot^ rv. (Akhenaten) 
attempted to make sole god of E^pt. In most of 
these hymns we are met hy a great and almost 
meaningless accumulation of epithete which are 
applied indifferently to various gods in the most 
bewildering fashion. Setting these aside as mere 
formalities, we generally find a residuum of evi- 
dence as to the nature of the god who is being 
addressed. Thus, from a fine hymn to Amen at 
Cairo, we have the follo^ving ; 

* Sole form, producing all things, the one, the sole one, who 
creates all beings. All human beings have come from his eye, 
and the gods from the word of his mouth. He it is who makes 
pastures for the herds and fruit-trees for men ; who creates that 
whereby fish live in the river and the birds under the heavens. 
. . .' Amen is thus the creator and sustainer of being. Further, 
he is a god of mercy and Justice, * listening to the poor who is 
In distress, gentle of heart when one cries unto him ; deliverer 
of the timid man from the violent, Jud^ng the poor and the 
oppressed. . . . Lord of mercy most loving, at whose coming 
men live. . . . Maker of beings. Creator of existences, Sovereign 
of life, health, and strength, chief of the gods. We worship thy 
spirit, who alone hast made us, . , . we give thee praise on 
account of thy mercy to us.' 

Again, from a hymn to Ra in the papyrus of 
Hu-nefer, we have a remarkably clear statement 
of the unity, the eternity, and the inscrutable 
nature of the god : 

‘Thou art unknown, and no tongue is worthy to declare thy 
likeness ; only thou thyself. Thou art One. . . . Millions of 
years have gone over the world ; I cannot tell the number of 
those through which thou hast passed. Thou dost travel through 
unknown spaces requiring mUIions and hundreds of thousands 
of years. . . . This thou doest in one little moment of time.'^ 

Strangely enough, it is in the hymns to Osiris, 
otherwise ‘ the most human of all the gods,’ that 
we find, on the whole, the most endless multiplica- 
tion of ceremonial epithets, and the greatest dearth 
of statement as to his nature and attributes. There 
are, of course, in the hymns and other portions of 
the Book of the Dead frequent references to his 
functions as the bestower of immortality, and 
prayers that the deceased might share in ever- 
lasting life ; beyond that there is little that distin- 
guishes him from such gods as Amen and Ra. One 
of the best known of his hymns has the followmg ; 

‘ The circle of the solar disk is under his orders J winds, rivers, 
inundation, fruit-trees, as well as all the annual plants. . . . 
Every' being invokes him, every man adores his beauties. De- 
lightful for us is his love ; his grace environs the heart.' 

There is nothing here which might not be said 
of Ra, Amen, or any other of the great gods. 

By far the most remarkable statement of belief 
in Egyptian religious literature is to be found in 
the hymns addressed to the Aten, or vital power 
of the solar disk, the god of the heretic king 
Akhenaten (XVIIIth dynasty). These hymns, the 
composition of which has been ascribed to the king 
himself, express the elements of that belief in a 
sole god, invisible, spiritual, and universal, which 
Aklienaten endeavoured to make the national 
religion. The longer of the hymns has been 
frequently translated, and its teaching may be 
summarized as follows : 

To Aten is ascribed rule over the times of the day and the 
activities of men and animals. The strength in which men go 
forth to their labours comes from him, and all the blessings with 
which the creatures, even to the fishes in the river and the 
depths of the sea, are endowed are his gifts. He is confessed ns 
the source of life, alike in man and in the smallest of created 
existences. 'Thou createst conception in women, making the 


issue of mankind . . . the small bird in the egg, chirping within 
the shell, thou mvest it its breath within the egg.' Aten ii 
omnipresent, and is the tmiversal god of all manMnd, appoint- 
ing to men their different abodes, and their diversity of appear- 
ance and speech- ‘ In the hills from Syria to TTnsh, and tn the 
plain of Egypt, thou givest to every one his place, thou framest 
their lives, to ever^ one his helongings, reckoning hU length of 

d^. . . . As a divider thou dividest the strange peoples '(cf. Ac 

1741-2S). Further, Aten is the source of all fertility in the world, 
the maker of that Nile in heaven which brings rain for the out- 
landish folk, and of the Nile from the nether world which 
fertilizes Egypt. ‘ Thou placest a Nile in heaven, that it may 
rain upon them. . . . O, Lord of Eternity, the Nile in heaven is 
for the strange people . . . the Nile that cometh from below 
the earth is for the land of Egypt, that it may nourish every 
field.* Finally, he is the creator of the seasons and the maker of 
the far-off heaven for his own abode. The hymn closes with a 
notable declaration of personal relationship to God ; * Thou art 
in my heart, there is none other that knoweth thee, save thy son 
Akhenaten. Thou bast made him wise in thy designs and thy 
might. . . . Thou hast raised them up for thy son, who came 
forth from thy limbs, the king living In Truth, the Lord of the 
Two Lands, Nefer-kheperu-ra-ua-en-ra,' 

On the whole, while the hymn to Aten is im- 
measurably finer as a poetical composition than the 
hymns to the other gods, it can scarcely be said to 
present any very original thoughts, two points 
bein^ excepted. All the statements about the 
creative and sustaining power of the Aten could be 
fairly matched in substance by phrases from hymns 
to Ka and Amen. The real distinctions of the 
poem are its acknowledgment of a god who is 
universal, whose providence and rule are not for 
Egypt alone, but for all lands; and its profession 
of a person^ relationship of faith and inspiration 
between the royal psalmist and his divinity. 

Summing up, we find that, in bis best presenta- 
tions of his faith, the Egyptian professed belief in 
a self-existent Gtod who was the Creator and Pre- 


server of all things, merciful and gentle, specially 
careful of the most helpless of His cnildren, 
invisible and inscrutable, one alone, eternal, om- 
niscient, and omnipresent ; while the development 
of thought under Akhenaten gives the further 
concrotions of His spirituality, His universality, 
and His personal relationship to His adorer. All 
this was overlaid and confused by the chaos of 
merely local aspects of divinity which forms the 
sorface of Egyptian religion ; but still this was 


the nature of the God behind the ^ds of Egypt. 

LmnATDKB. — A Erman, Handbooh qf jEgvp, Seligion, 
don, 1907; E. Naville, The Old Sggp. Faith, London, 1909; 
G. Maspero, Hist, ane. des peuplesaeVOrient classigw, vol. 1., 
‘Les Ongines' (Eng. tr., The X>avm of Civilization, London, 
1894), Inserip. des pyram. de Saqqardh, Paris, 1W4 ; A. 
Wiedemann, Rel. of the Ane. Egyptians, London, 1S9L An^^ 
Egyp. Dost, of Immortality, London, 1895, art. ‘Bel. o! Egypt, 
in HDB, V. 176 ft. ; E. A W. Budge, The Gods of the ioKJ 
tians, London, 1904, Egyp. Eeligiom London, im The Eooh 
of the Dead, London, 1898 ; P. Le Page Renonf. Onoin and 
Growth of Relig. of ane. Egypt (Hib. Lect. lor 1879, 4th ed. Iwg , 
G. Steindorff, Rel. of the Ane. Egyptians, London, 1905 ; J. M. 
Breasted, Hist, of Egypt, London, 

mb rege Amenophide /V. eonceptiSj Berlin, 1894; W. Ben^^ 
J. Gonrlay, Temple of Mut in Asher, l^ndon, 1899t 
W. M. F. betrie, Rel. of Ane. Egypt, ^ndon, 

Egypt, London, 1896, U- 2U-218. JAMES BAIKIE. 


CREED (Jewish).— Articles of creed in the 
Qodem sense were unknown in the earlier penoa 
if the post-Biblical Judaism. ^ No necesmty had 
leen felt to express man’s relation to God m_ other 

orms than those found in Dt 6‘-« 10" and smiUar 

>assages of the OT. The belief in God being 
)ased on the Biblical report of revelation to tne 
)atriarcbs, and assuming the character of a pos 
ate, obedience to His law was_ considered a mere 
Dgical consequence. The simplicity of this sy 
ontrasts strangely with the elaborate array 
Tticles of faith adopted in }ater centuriM. It is 
herefore desirable to examine the factors that 

”lt WM ffiefltible that 

ertain amount of the metaphysical speou ations 

if the various Greek schools. The first 
f this was PhUo’s theology. ^ thf 

hapter of his treatise on the Creation of 
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Bee Islam). The creed as a whole is not formulated 
in the Qur’an ; but the first article is enunciated 
in Sura cxii. : ‘Say, “He is One God; God the 
Eternal ; He begetteth not, nor is begotten, nor 
is there one like unto Him,”’ The creed, how- 
ever, occurs in a tradition of ’Omar, the second' 
khalif, who related that the Prophet, on being 
asked to define Isl&m, said: ‘Islam is that thou 
bear witness that there is no god but God and that 
Muhammad is His messenger ; and be steadfast in 
prayer, and charitable ; and fast during the month 
of KamadSn ; and make the pilmimage to the 
Ka'ba if it is in thy power’ [MtslMt al-Masdhth, 
tr. Matthews, Calcutta, 1810, I. i. 1). According 
to the Shark al-Wiqdya (ap. Hughes, DI, s.v. 

‘ Creed ’), the halima is to ^e recited by every 
Muslim aloud and correctly, with full comprehen- 
sion of its meaning and belief in his heart, at least 
once in his lifetime, and to be always professed 
without hesitation until his death. 

Stanley Lane-Poole. 

CREED (Parsi). — i. According to Yas. xxx. 2, 
man must make a choice between the two ‘ creeds ’ 
or ‘confessions’ {avareno). In the beginning the 
Holy Spirit said of himself and of his spiritual 
antagonist that their ‘confessions’ (varand) did 
not agree {Yas. xlv. 2). The word translated ‘ con- 
fessions ’ implies a choice, and the corresponding 
verb is used in the middle voice with fra- as a 
technical term to express the profession of a 
religion, especially of the Mazdayasnian faith ; 
fravaretar, ‘ confessor,’ frdvardne, ‘ I make my 
rofession of faith,’ etc. Although from the very 
eginning Zarathushtrian Mazdaism thus meant a 
sharp contrast with surrounding worship and 
practice (of. Vend, xix, 6 : Zarathushtra’s mother 
had invoked the Ahra Mainyu), neither prosely- 
tizing aims nor doctrinal discussions produced a 
creed in the same sense as in Christianity. The 
Zarathushtrian reform was of a moral, economic, 
and ritual kind, rather than intellectual. But the 
Avesta contains several formul®, used on different 
occasions, e.g. in putting on the sacred cord, on 
rising in the morning, in the nydyishes and other 
prayers, etc. These formul® sum up the most 
peculiar tenets and practices of the Parsi relipon. 
It may be that some of them originated during the 
Sasanian restoration, owing to the need of briefly 
distinguishing their own faith from Christianity 
and otlier rivals. We shall mention only the most 
important formul®. In the post-Avestan time 
the Parsis who settled in India were required to 
present a summary of their beliefs ana sacred 
customs to Indian rulers, 

2. In its shortest form the Fravardne {Yas. 
xi. 16, xii. 1, xxvii. 12; Yt. xiii. 89, etc.) contains 
four points : Fravardne JHazdayasno, Zarathush- 
Irish, f^daevo, Ahurathaeshd ; ‘ I profess myself _a 
Mazda-worshipper, a Zarathushtrian, an anti-devil 
(enemy of the demons), a servant (or proclaimer) 
of the Lord.’ That is, the believer declares himself 

(1) a monotheist ; (2) n member of a historically 
founded religion ; (3) a dualist. Or, to put it 
differently, (1) the revealed God is Ahura Mazda ; 

(2) the revealer is Zarathushtra ; (3) the peculiar 
higher form of life instituted by the revealer as 
the due service of God consists in the fight against 
the demons. Those points are co-ordinated in a 
way characteristic of revealed or founded religion 
(cf. Transactions of the Srd Jnt. Congr. for the 
Hist, of Bel., Oxftrd, 1908, u. 403 flf.). (4) The 
last word seems to sum up comprehensively the 
whole faith, yasno designating more particularly 
the Divine worship, and thaesho designating the 
doctrines and tenets of religion in general. Addi- 
tions are sometimes made to the Fravardne ; 
homage to the genii of the gdhs (hours, watches), 
of the days, of the months, of the seasons, of the 


years (Introd. to the Yasna ; Yas. xi. 16, xxiii. 6 ; 
esp. in the five gdhs recited at the five hours of 
prayer of the day and contained in the Khordah 
Avesta [the book of prayer], etc.); or — a more 
authentic addition — homage to the Amesha-Spen- 
tas (Pow. xii. 1), or other amplifications. A still 
shorter form {Yas. xii. 8) runs thus: ‘I profess 
myself a Mazda-worshipper, a Zarathushtrian, 
having made both my avowal and my profession 
(of faith),’ Another short formula in Pahlavi 
runs: ‘I declare my adherence to the Mazda- 
worshipping religion, and renouncement of all evil 
beings and things’ (E. S. Dadabhai Bharucha, 
Khorda-avestd-arthah, Bombay, 1906, p. 2). 

3. A more explicit creed is formed by the Eds 
xii. and xiii. of the Yasna, designated, according 
to AnquetU Duperron, by the Parsis as Fraoretx, 
‘confession,’ ‘creed,’ and called after the opening 
words Frastuye, ‘I praise’ {Yas. xi. l7-xii. 7), 
and Astuye, ‘I avow’ (Few. xii. 8-xiii., as divided 
by Darmesteter). Astuye, with the shortest Fra. 
vardne, belongs, e.g., to the prayer of the investiture 
with the kosti. Frastuye is placed at the head of 
each Yasht and of each Patet, and it occurs in a 
shorter and in a longer — evidently more original — 
form, which contains elements of really ancient 
aroect. It begins with the usual Avestan triad : 
‘ I avow good thoughts, good words, good actions.’ 
In the course of the confession, cattle-stealing and 
destruction of the villages of the Mazdayasnians 
are abjured; folk and cattle ought to live in 
peace. All communion with demons and their crew, 
■with sorcerers and their crew, and with all kinds 
of adversaries and devilish, treacherous persons, 
is abjured. As Zarathushtra abjured the devils 
in his colloquies with Ahura Mazda, so the Mazda- 
yasnian and Zarathushtrian gives up communion 
with them. In addition to the predominating 
fight against the devils, and in particular against 
savage disturbance of the regular cattle-breeding 
village-life (‘the Mazda- worshipping religion sup- 
presses battles and lays down arms’), two other 
features of this creed deserve attention : (o) the 
importance of tradition ; this creed has been pro- 
fessed W the waters, by the plants, W the cattle, 
by the (Creator, by the first man, by 2kirathn8htra, 
by Visht&spa, by Frasbaosbtra and JSm&spa, by 
all the Saoshyants ; (6) the excellence of inter- 
marriage between the nearest relations, r^udiated 
and interpreted in a different sense hy later Parsiism. 
The xvaetvadatha, or next-of-kin-marriage, is also 
exalted by the Astuye. 

A. AnquetU Duperron describes the ceremonies 
to M undertaken by an unbeliever desiring to join 
the Parsi faith. The Parsi creed belonging to that 
ritual and included by Spiegel in the Khordah 
Avesta is eiddently much later than the Avestan 
formulre. It runs : ‘ The good, pious, right religion, 
which the Lord of the created beings has sent, is 
the one brought by Zartusht. _ The religion is the 
religion of ZartQsht, the religion of Ormazd, given 
to Zartflsht.’ The reception of an outsider into 
the Parsi communion is, in fact, nowadays almost 
an unheard-of thing; such requests have been 
rejected lately. 

5. The Mazdayasnian who confesses his sins and 
seeks absolution is, of course, in quite a different 
position from a proselyte not belonpng to the 
sacred blood. The explicit formnl® of penance, 
Patets, give a good idea of what was considered by 
later Mazdaism to be essential to tbe Parsi practice 
and faith. In the so-called Iranian Patet,^^ after 
haring enumerated at length the sins and wicked- 
nesses repented of, and having referred to the fact 

I Translated by Spiegel, Av. Uberieut, I/sipzig, 1852-63, iiU 
219 n., and Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1S92-93, IlL 
167 ff. ; ed. de Harlez, Manuel de Pehlevi, Paris, 18S0, p. lit ff. 
The Pazand Pallts (ct West, GJrP ii. 109 f.) are now accessible 
in AnOa’s Pdzend Texts, Bombay, 1909, pp. 118-152. 
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■nase written in Arabic) which bears the name al- 
' Aqtda al-raH'a (‘The Lofty Creed’). The first 
part is purely speculative, but the second consists 
of six somewhat crudely formed dogmas, viz. 

(1) God's existence end incorporeality ; (2) His unity or 
oneness ; (3) His attributes ; (4) His rule ot the universe ; (6) 
belief based on tradition and belief in prophecy ; (6) meta* 
phorical names of God, Divine Providence, and human free 
will. 

This attempt was subsequently eclipsed by 
Abraham’s contemporary Moses Maimonides, who 
supplied what he considered to be a want, being, 
no doubt, urged to take this step by the continued 
attacks of Muslim theolo^ans, as well as by his 
inborn love of systematizing. It is to him that 
J udaism owes the famous ‘ Thirteen Articles of 
Creed,’ which both in abridged Hebrew prose and 
in verse were introduced into the Jewish prayer- 
book, and which enjoy an unbounded popularity 
among Jews all over the world. It is doubtful, 
however, whether this was his aim. The Articles 
were originally composed in Arabic, and form part 
of his commentary on the Mishna Sank. x. 1 quoted 
above. A perusal of these Articles makes it clear 
that they were meant, in the first instance, as a 
protest against various Christian and Muhammadan 
statements : (1) that Biblical anthropomorphism 
was a departure from pure monotheism ; (2) that 
Moses’ prophetship was eclipsed by that of 
Muhammad ; (3) that the Rabbis had altered the 
Torah ; (4) that the law of Moses had been abrogated 
by that of Muhammad ; and (6) that the Messiah 
was_ still expected. The Hebrew version of these 
Articles by Samuel b. TibbOn (c. 1200) is attached 
to the ordina^ editions of the Talmud. For the 

K oses of this sketch the following short abstract 
e Articles must suflSice ; 

I. God exists, and is the cause of ail existing beings. 

II. God’s unity is absolute, and is not to be compared with 
other unite which are subject to division. 

III. God is incorporeal and, therefore, exempt from any 
occidental attribute, l^e anthropomorphisticpassages 
in the Bible must be taken metaphorically. 

IV. God’s unity is without beginning. 

V. No other being besides God must be worshipped. This 
also holds good for angels, spheres, and elements. 

VI. Prophecy is a distinction granted to human beings of 
superior degree, whose souls enter into intimate 
connexion with the Creative Intellect. 

VII. Moses is the father of all prophets both before and after 
him. He is distinguishea from other prophets by 
/<nir characteristics. (I) With no prophet did God 
hold direct intercourse os with Moses (Nu 128). (2) 
God did not appear to Moses in dreams, as to other 
prophets (v.®). (3) Other prophets experienced in 
the hour of vision a weakening of their vital power, 
and a great fear (Dn lO*- 1®), which was not the case 
vrith Moses. (4) Other prophets wore obliged to 
wait for revelations (2 K 31®), whilst Moses was 
empowered to solicit them OJu Lv 16®). 

VIII. The Torah is of Divine origin ; ‘ It is Incumbent to 
believe that the whole of this law, as it la in our 
hands this day, is the T6i^h which was revealed to 
Moses. It is all Divine, which means that it reached 
him by what is metaphorically termed speech.' 

IX. This law will not bo abrogated, nor will there be any 
other law of Divine origin. Nothing will be added 
to, or taken away from, it. 

X. God knows the actions of all mankind. 

XI. God rewards those who obey the Ijaw, and punishes Ite 
transgressors. 

XII. The Messiah will arrive without fall, no matter how 
long he tarry. 

XIII. Itesurrectlon of the dead. 

It can easily be seen that these thirteen Articles 
consist of threegroups, viz. I.-V.,VI.-IX,,X.-XIIL, 
reducing the whole system to the three_ funda- 
mental principles of belief in God, Revelation, and 
Retribution after death. This reduction was, 
indeed, carried out and proved by Joseph Albo 
(first half of 15th cent.) in his work on ‘Funda- 
mental Principles ’ (Introd. and pt. i. ch. 4). It is 
impossible that Maimonides should not have been 
aware of this, but the anti-Muhammadan as well 
as anti-Christian tendencies of several of the 
paragraphs cannot be mistaken. The anonymous j 
redactor of the most popular recension of these I 


Articles for liturgical purposes prefaced each 
paragraph with the words ‘ I believe with perfect 
faith ’ — words which are absent from lilaimonides’ 
original. It was Samuel b. Tibbon who placed 
the word posn!? (‘ to believe ’) at the head of several 
articles. Of the diverse attempts to reproduce 
these articles in poetic form the most popular is 
the Yigdal hymn by an unknoivn (but probably 
Spanish) author.^ Those who followed Maimonides, 
writing on the same subject, as Hi.sdni Crescas 
(f 1410) and Isaac Abravanel (1437-1508), have 
added nothing new, and need not, therefore, be 
further considered. 

There now remains a word to be said on the 
tenets of the creed of the Karaites. By rejecting 
the Rabbinic method of interpreting the Bible, 
they avoided the Muhammadan charge of having 
altered the Torah, and, being disciples of the 
Mu'tazilite school, they were under no suspicion 
regarding their conception of Biblical anthropo- 
morphisms. They had, however, to defend their 
belief in (1) the prophetship of Moses and the other 
prophets ; (2) the validity of the TOrfih, and their 
own interpretation of it ; and (3) the arrival of the 
Messiah. Now the ten axioms reproduced by 
Judah HallSvi (see above) touch only the meta- 
physical side of the question, and it was left to 
others to supply the religious element. Judah b. 
Elijah Hadassi (1149) was the first to attempt this 
by grouping the Karaite laws round the Deomoguo. 
Kaleb Afendopulo, who (in 1497) OTote an in- 
troduction to Hadassi’s work, extracted from it 
the follo^ving ten Articles : 

1. God is the creator ot all creatures. 

II. He is one and eternal. 

III. Every (other) existing being is created. 

lY. God sent Moses and ail other prophets mentioned In the 
Bible. 

V. The law of Moses is true. 

VI. Believers must have knowledge of the T6rSh and its 
interpretation. 

Vll. The Sanctuary [at Jerusalem) is the palace of the Most 
High King. 

VIIl. The resurrection of the dead (will take place) at the 
time of the arrival of the Messiah. 

IX. There will be a final judgment. 

X. Just retribution. 

In view of the close relationship between the para- 
graphs I.-III., IV.-VIII., IX.-X-, the artificiality 
of the number ten is conspicuous. Israel Hnddayyan 
of Alexandria, who (in 1257) composed a digest of 
the Karaite laws, condensed the Articles into the 
following six: (1) God; (2) the messengership of 
Moses; (3) the other prophets; (4) the Torfih 
revealed through Moses; (5) Jerusalem; and (6) 
the day of judgment. 

Litebatorb.— S a'adya b. Yfisuf Al-FayyfimI, KMo al~ 
Aminat wa’l-I'tigdddt, ed, 8. Bandauer, Leyden, 1881 ; Judah 
Hallevi, Kitab al-Khazari, be. from Arab, with an Introd. by 
Hartwig Hirschfeld, London, 1905 ; E. Pqcock, Porta ilosm. 
ditsertationea aliquot a R. Most Maimonide, Oxford, 1655, pp. 
133-180; Josef Albo, Sefer Jhkarim . . . (ed. W. and L. Sohle- 
singer, with Introd. by L. Schlesinger), Frankfort a. M.,181l; 
Judah b. Elijah Hadassi, Eshkdl Hamfer, etc. (Hebrew), Eu- 
patoria, 1836 ; A. Neubauer, Aus der Petenburgtr BmioOuk, 
etc., Leipzig, 1866; S(ebastian) Uuusttr, Tredecimartxeuhfiin 
Judozorum, Worms, 1629; J. B. Carprov, Iiril.T fUlDS 
Leipzig, 1661 ; J. Lindsay, The JeteP CaUehitm, emtmmng 
the Thirteen Articles, London, 1825; Abrab^ b. Dario 
Halevi, Das Buch Bmunah Ramah Oder der ‘rhabens Glaute,^ 
tr. into Germ, and ed. by Simson Well, JTankfor^. N., 1852 , 

J. Guttmann, Die ReligionsphUosophie des Abr. itm D^d a^ 

Toledo, Gottingen, 1879; E. G, Hirsch and K. Kohler, 
‘Artides of Faith,' in jNil. 148-162. 

Hartwig Hirschfeld. 

CREED (Muhammadan).— The Muharam^an 
creed or profession of faith {kalimat al-shahaaa, 
or, shortly, kalima) is the well-knowu form^a, I 
testify that there is no god but God, and 1 ^tify 



ne of the ‘ five pillars ’ of practical re igion (am. 

I Accordlnjr to Luzzatto (SJebo, Leghorn, P; 

Zanz {Lilerafurgesch. der synagog. 

this h^ was completed fn 1404 by Daniel ben Judah Dayyan 


of Rome. 
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the -working of sympathetic emotion. And, as the 
ill done has transgressed that customary law, — 
the expression of -what is right and -what is -wrong, 
—the punishment inflicted is an egression of moral 
indignation at the -wrongdoer. It may be out of 
all proportion to the offence committed, and in such 
a case is on a level -with mere nnthinlang revenge, 
hut, generally speaking, at lo-wer levels of savage 
society, punishment has some proportion to the 
offence. It is at higher levels, in harharic and 
despotic societies, that punishment is most cniel 
and disproportionate to the offence. 

The tendency of punishment to supplant mere 
revenge {which is occasionally regarded as -wrong) 
is aided by the fact that the latter often causes 
great inconvenience to the society, and tends to 
multiply the revengeful actions. The society, hy 
itself or hy its hsads, steps in, therefore, between 
the avenger and the -wrongdoer, and decides upon 
the punishment, or restrains the amount of venge- 
ful action. Thus the judgments of a central tri- 
bunal are gradually preferred to revengeful acts. 
Casalis says of the Basutos that the chief has been 
given powers over all the community because of 
the fear of anarchy arising out of private revenge 
{The Bas^itos, 1861, p. 225). The injurious results 
of the blood-feud are well recomized by savages, 
among whom the head-men or the chief wUl often 
interfere to stop its excesses ; or it sometimes gives 
place to an appeal to them, or to the payment of a 
compensation by the offender, as a matter of private 
arrangement, or one suggested hy them. This 
compensation generally tends to pass into a regular 
practice, with a graduated scale of payments accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the offence (§ S). With the 
growth of the power of the chief, he not only ad- 
vises or suggests, but determines and orders the 
carrying out of justice over a wider field. More- 
over, where the injured person or his representa- 
tives are too weak to take revenge against a 
powerful tribesman, or, on the other hand, where 
revenge is out of proportion to the offence, the 
sympathetic emotions of the society, being aroused 
in the one case for the -victim and in the other for 
the aggressor, gradually contribute to the forma- 
tion of a tribunal in some shape or form, and to 
the cessation of private revenge. 

Yet private revenge often exists side by side -with 
punishment by a tribunal or a chief. This is 
natural when we consider what savage character 
is. But, on the whole, there is a tendency to make 
such revenge the expression of judicim action. 
Thus it may he recognized as the right way of 
punishing certain wrongdoers, provided that it 
does not exceed certain limits. This is particularly 
true where the husband is allowed to avenge him- 
self on the adulterer. Or it may be permitted that 
the criminal caught red-handed in certain crimes, 
e.g. theft, should be slain at once. Or, again, the 
blood-feud may be the approved method of punish- 
ing the murderer. Or the aggrieved^ person or his 
relatives may he chosen as executioners of the 
sentence passed by the tribunal. Thus, among 
many of the Bantu tribes, a murderer proved 
guilty is given over to the relatives of his -victim 
to deal with him as they choose (Macdonald, JAI 
xxiL 108). Many other instances might be cited. 
Private revenge sometimes continues alongside or 
in spite of established judicial tribunals in the 
case of large societies scattered over -wide areas, and 
in which there is little feeling of homogeneity, 
and hence little prospect of general sympathetic 
action in favour of an aggrieved person. Kevenge 
may also be pursued in all societies in matters not 
nsuolly taken cognizance of by the laws. 

2 ._ Crime, morality, and religion. — ^Even in the 
earliest stages of human history man may ha-ve 
dimly felt it ethically wrong to murder, commit 


adultery, or steal, apart from the fact that the in- 
stinctive act of revenge brought it home to him 
that in comniitting such actions he was trespassing 
against the rights of another. These crimes are so 
universally condemned that there can have been 
no time when they were not regarded as deeds 
which it was UTong to commit. The sense of 
wrongness with regard to these and other acts was 
largely increased with the gro-wth of society, of the 
group in which men lived, because such actions 
tended to destroy the unity of the group. Custom 
laid down that there were certain things which 
must not be done, and it was, therefore, highly 
immoral to do them. Nor is it improbable &at, 
even at the very earliest stages of the growth of 
the ideas of right and wrong, man may have 
thought vaguely that in doing wrong to another he 
was mcnrring the anger of whatever worshipful 
being or beings he was aware of. This thought 
also would become more definite -with the growth 
of society. Where a group of men living together 
worship a being whom they believe to be interested 
in the group, any transgression of custom wUl 
be regarded as transgression against him, because 
the customs would certainlybe regarded as having 
been instituted by him. vVTiatever constituted a 
menace to the group or any of the individuals com- 
posing it was also an offence against the divinitp-, 
who naturally favoured the community and not 
him who menaced its existence. The god is apt to 
nnish the group for the breach of custom, and 
ence the offender is made to suffer speedily for 
his evil-doing, in order to avert this. Some crimes 
are punished by the group as a whole. Others are 
not so punished, but the group approves of the act 
of revenge by which the offence is requited. 
Revenge or punishment is thus supposed to satisfy 
the anger of the god. Some support for the -view 
here t^en is found in the fact that the divinities 
of very primitive tribes are also to some extent 
moral governors, who are thought to dislike par- 
ticular crimes and to punish them. Among savages 
at a higher level there is a certain amount of 
evidence pro-ving that their gods take account of 
crime and are guardians of morality. Wliether 
or not it be true that all morality from the first is 
connected -with religion, it is at least certain that 
religion soon strengthened and assisted morali^ 
by its insistence on the fact that the god or gods 
of the group desired its welfare, and that all offences 
against that welfare were thus more than offences 
against laws imposed by men. 

3 . The administration of justice. — A regtffar 
organization for enforcing justice or maintaining 
custom hardly exists at the lowest levels of society, 
though its beginnings may be seen. Justice is a 
matter of indi-vidual action; and yet, as among 
the Yahgans of Tierra del Fnego, where the feeling 
of the community gives support to the existing 
cnstems, some help in avenging -wrongs may always 
be looked for from relatives or nei^bours (Hob- 
house, Morals in Evolution, i. 46, citing Hyades 
and Deniker, Miss, sclent, du Cap Horn, Baris, 
1891). This is an approach to collective revenge, 
and, as a rule, the greater the -wrong, the more 
likelihood is there of the avenger being supported. 
But, wherever crime is regarded as a serious breach 
of tribal custom, the breaker of a custom is the 
breaker of a law, and his action arouses strong dis- 
approval. Hence, society approves the action of 
the avenger, e.p., in cases of murder or adultery ; 
or it takes jomt action against the wrongdoer. 
The latter course is most frequent in the case of 
crimes which are regarded as bringing the -whole 
community into danger or subjecting it to Di-vine 
anger, e.g. sorcery and incest (breaches of exo- 
gamouB custom). Or, again, a whole clan or tribe 
-will put to death or banish a man who makes him- 
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that the same faith had heen professed hy the men 
of the holy tradition, mentioned in the Frastuye, 
and by Adarbad Mahraspand (4th cent. A.D.), the 
believer proclaims that neither happiness nor a 
longer life, power nor wealth, nor even the penalty 
of death, can separate him from the right religion, 
because he dreads hell and hopes for paradise. 

6._On the arrival of the emigrating Parsis at 
Sanjan in A.D. 716, they presented to the Indian 

E rince of Gujarat a list of sixteen ilokas, composed 
y the most learned of their dasturs, and contaming 
the principal rules Md tenets of their religion, 
selected and stated in a way fitted to concuiate 
the ruler, without denying or concealing the real 
content of Mazdaism. The points were as follows ; 
(1) the adoration of Ahura Mazda, of the Sun, and 
of the five elements ; (2) silence during the bath, 
in reciting_ prayers, in presenting offerings to the 
fire, and in eating ; (3) the use of incense, per- 
fumes, and flowers in religious ceremonies ; (4) the 
honour accorded to the cow ; (5) the use of the 
sacred shirt, string, and cap; (6) singing and 
music at weddings ; (7) the aaomments ana per- 
fumes of ladies ; (8) the precepts of generosity in 


CTving alms, and of digging tanks and wells • (91 
the precept to extend one’s sympathies to all mda 
and female beings ; (10) the ablutions -with gomuira 
(euphemistically called ‘ one of the products of the 
cow ’) ; (11) the wearing of the sacred cord in pray, 
ing and in eating; (12) the_ sacred fire fed with 
mcense; (13) the five devotions every day* (14) 
conjugal fidelity and purity; (15) the annual cere- 
monies in honour of the forefathers ; (16) the pre- 
cautions to be observed by women after child-birth 
and during menstruation. There exist different 
versions in Gujarati and Sanskrit. 


JjTBRATiniK.— D, Menant, 'Lea ParaU,' Bibl. dUttidtt du 
Mus^e Quimet, vii., Paris, 1898 ; Dosabhal Framii Karaka. 
Eitt. of the Parsis, London, 1884. 

Nathan SUderblom. 

CREEK INDIANS.— See Muskhogeans. 


CREMATION.— See Death and Disposal op 
THE Dead. 


CRESCENT.— See Symbols. 
CRETE. — See .(Egean Religion. 
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Primitive (J. A. MacCdlloch), p. 248, 

Assyro-Babylonian (T. G. Pinches), p, 267. 

Buddhist (T. W. Rhys Davids), p. 260. 

Celtic (E. Anwyl), p. 261. 
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Eg3rptiaa (F. Ll. Griffith), p. 272. 

Greek (A. C. Pearson), p. 273. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Primitive 
and Savage). — i. Introduction. — While revenge is 
the action of an individual against one who has 
done him vnong, punishment is the action taken by 
society against one Avho has transgressed its laws. 
Revenge may, however, he followed up by a group 
of persons in sympathy with the injured person, in 
this case passing over to the hlood-feud {q.v .) ; and 
individual or collective revenge may be recognized 
by the society as the specific form of punishment 
to which it lends its sanction or its aid. Men seek 
revenge because they feel that their rights or 
interests have been encroached upon. The act of 
revenge is one strictly of self-defence, and is 
primarily a reflex action. It seeks to destroy or 
render powerless what constitutes a menace, but 
it contains a rough notion of justice, of the idea 
that no one can intrude upon the rights of another 
without suffering the consequences. The exercise 
of justice by a community or its representatives 
against an individual who is obnoxious to it, or to 
any of its members, is based primarily on the feeling 
which underlies revenge. Punishment is to some 
extent vengeance — the vengeance of society for its 
own preservation. The criminal must suffer, must 
expiate his crime, whatever other notions may in 
time enter into the idea of punishment. Privjate 
vengeance and public justice are thus so far similar 
in their point of view and in their action, save 
that the latter tends to be more discriminating 
and impartial. Not the individual sufferer himself 
but others judge and condemn the guilty person. 
Public justice at lower stages is extremely limited, 
and side hy side with it exists private or collective 
vengeance {e.g. the blood-feud). This is to some 
extent justice, since society recognizes the right to 
its execution. It has become a specific form of 
punishment because society has sanctioned it. Or 
public justice may, again, recogmze private revenge 
by handing over the evil-doer to the injured person 
•r his relatives, or by making him or them the 
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Hebrew (W. H. Bennett), p. 280. 

Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 283. 

Japanese (W. G. Aston), p. 285. 

Jewish (H. Loewe), p. 288. 

Muhammadan (Th. W. Juynboll), p. 290. 

Parsi (M. N. Dhalla), p. 294. 

Roman (J. S. Reid), p. 296. 

Teutonic and Slavic (0. Schrader), p. 300. 

executors of justice. Public justice, save in the 
case of a few crimes which more particularly 
menace the existence of society as a whole, has 
to content itself with regulating private revenge, 
or ivith suggesting a system of compensations. 
Finally, as it advances, often through the growing 
supremacy of chiefs, it eliminates private revenge 
more or less completely, though this can hardly he 
said to be true of any savage society. 

The simplest form ol regulated revenge Is the duel— the right 
of the injured party to challenge the agmssor to single coi^t, 
or the case where the aggressor must stand up to the thromng 
ot spears (a* in some Australian instances), or must submit to 
the plundering of his house. Or, again, revenge is regulate^y 
being limited to a cretain period or to certain offences. The 
blood-feud is the best example of regulated revenge (see Post, 
Cfrundriss der ethnol. Jurisprudent, iL 236ff.; Wcstermarck, 
Moral Ideas, i. 498 fl. ; see § 6, ii. (1) below). 

In the earliest times, if men, like some of the 
higher apes, lived in separate families, the family 
would, when necessary, assist any individual 
member of it in following up an act of revenge, 
because they were hound to be in sympathy with 
him for the wrong done. Thns individual revenge 
easily passed over into collective revenge. It is 
out of this feeiKng of sympathy that justice, strictly 
so called, arises. Actions hy which any individual 
feels aggrieved are generally those hy which all 
individuals feel aggrieved wnen they are done to 
themselves ; and the condemnation of such actions 
tends to formulate itself as a custom or law which 
cannot he transgressed without risk of incurring 
the hostility of the society or of individuals com- 
posing it. Cnstom is, in fact, a strong expression of 
savage man’s sense of right and wrong, and it is 
the test by which actions are judged, although, 
indeed, some of the actions, from a strictly ethu^ 
point of view, may be indifferent. Hence, both 
collective revenge and public justice are the ex- 
pression of moral indignation, though tho latter 
expresses it more strongly. For, the more men 
realize their solidarity, tne more is any ill done to 
one regarded with inaignation by all, as a result oi 
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even praiseworthy. They are apt to be considered 
wrong, however, if they are likely to bring the 
vengeance of the other tribe upon the tribe of the 
offender. With the dawn of a nigher morality and 
a wider sense of responsibility this view tends to 
disappear. Again, we generally meet with the 
idea that the weight of the crime varies both 
according to the raiik (and often the age and sex) 
of the oflender and according to that of the victim. 
Chiefs or men of rank may commit crimes with 
impunity or with slight punishment, hut crime 
committed against them is generally punished 
more severely than that against lesser men. This 
is especially seen where the system of composi- 
tion for crime prevails, the blood-price or the 
fine varying strictly according to the rank of 
the victim, and often also according to the rank 
of the offender. These views continue to prevail 
in higher societies. Approximating to the custom 
of more advanced civilization, there is frequently 
a distinction made between a first crime and ite 
repetition. A first offence may be punished com- 
paratively lightly ; a second or third will receive 
the utmost penalty — death or banishment. 

Thus among the Bambara, for a first theft a hand is ampu- 
tated ; for a second the penalty is death (Letoumeau, p. 78). 
The Aleuts punish a first theft with corporal punishment, a 
second with amputation of some fingers, a third with ampu- 
tation of a hand and lips, a fourth with death <Petro£t, ‘Eeport 
on . . . Alaska,’ Tenth Census of the United States, Washing- 
ton, 1884, p. 162). Among the Wakamha, a first murder Is 
punished by a fine, but on a second conviction the murderer 
IS killed at once (Decle, Three Yean in Savage Africa, 1898, 
p. 487). 

In general, those crimes which may be considered 
public, inasmuch as they are committed against 
the customs, or to the danger, of the whole com- 
munity, are sorcery (involving, according to current 
belief, all natural death), breaches of the customary 
marriage laws (incest), sacrilege (breaking of tabu), 
and treason. Private crimes— those committed 
against private persons — ^include murder, adultery, 
unchastity, theft, perjury, and the like. Some 
of the latter may he regarded as public crimes if 
they are committed against the chief, because 
of the relation in which he stands to the com- 
munity, There are, of course, many lesser crimes, 
while, especially where chiefs have the power of 
making laws, there is a tendency to multiply 
offences. With the greater development of savage 
society, and with the OTadual formation of a cen- 
tral administrative body taking the place of mere 
public opinion and custom, these private crimes 
are regarded less and less as offences against an 
indiviaual, and more and more as breaches of law 
and transgressions against social order. But it is 
rather at the next higher stage, in barbaric and 
semi-civilized societies, that a real approximation 
to this view is found. 

5 . Punishments, — Punishment administered by 
public justice in savage society has generally the 
intention of making the offender sufler pain, and 
is thus analogous to punishment inflicted as an act 
of private revenge. The lex talionis, or principle 
of equivalence in punishment, is perhaps originally 
connected with the reflex and instinctive move- 
ments of the person who is hurt, and who attempts 
to make the aggressor suffer a similar hurt by a 
natural process of imitation. There must be_ blow 
for blow. At the same time this movement is one 
of self-preservation, and this also is an element of 
all punishment. Such instinctive resentment is, 
however, indiscriminate in the amount of ven- 
geance which it employs, and this primitive instinct 
of blow for blow, whilst suggesting the lex talionis, 
is not sufScient as an explanation of it. We may, 
therefore, with Westermarck (i. 179), _ look for a 
further explanation of it in the_ feeling of self- 
regarding pride which desires to bring the aggressor 
to the same level as the sufferer, and in the social 


feeling that members of the same society have 
equal rights, and hence, if one makes another 
suffer, he must suffer in a similar way and to the 
same extent. 

The simplest form of the lex talionis is found in 
the idea of life for life, wound for wound, eye for 
eye_, tooth for tooth. But it also assumes some 
curious forms ; for example, especially in the case 
of the blood-feud, there is often the desire that the 
vengeance should fall on one of the same rank, or 
the same sex, or the same age, as the victim — the 
real aggressor thus escaping. Again, the ven- 
geance is exacted with the same kmd of weapon, 
and in the same manner. Or, where a system of 
compensations and fines exists, these are in due 
proportion to the amount of pain caused. Or it is 
seen working in still another way : the thief is 
deprived of sight, of an arm or hand ; the perjurer 
loses his tongue ; the adulterer or ravisher is cas- 
trated 5 or, again, the thief must not only restore 
the goods stolen, but must submit to be pillaged 
to the same extent (see Post, ii. 238 ff. ; Hobhouse, 
i. 84, 91). 

But, while the lex talionis is found as an under- 
lying principle both in savage and in more advanced 
OTstems (cf. e.g, the OT and the Bab. Code of 
ffammuraii), there is often a disposition to exceed 
it, so that methods of private revenge as well as 
public punishments are often out of Si proportion 
to the crime committed, especially in places where 
the people are naturally cruel, where a despotic 
chief roles, or where it is held that a Divine as 
well as a human law is transgressed. In the last 
case, as well as in cases where the chief is regarded 
as Divine or as having Divine authority, any 
transgression of law is apt to involve the whole 
society in Divine vengeance. Hence the punish- 
ment is swift and proportionately severe (cf. Durk- 
heim, ‘Deux lois de I’dvolntion pdnale,’A5oc iv. 
64 ff.). Savage acts of revenge, unregulated or 
regulated, as well as methods of punishment, are 
also often excessive, since they involve the punish- 
ment of an innocent person in place of the real 
offender (in many instances of the blood-feud or 
of the lex talionis), or that of innocent persona 
in addition to the real offender (his wife and 
children, especially in cases of sorcery, and these 
as well as fellow-clansmen in some instances of the 
blood-feud), as a result of the idea of solidarity 
and collective responsibility — a prindple lingering 
on in more advanced societies. 

In a few cases capital punishment seldom or 
never occurs. But, as a rule, it is meted out in 
most tribes for one or other of such crimes as 
sorcery, murder, incest, treason, sacrilege, adul- 
tery, and theft. Some tribes punish capitally only 
for sorcery and murder, or for sorcery and adultery 
(especially with the wives of chiefs) ; but not un- 
commonly all these offences are liable to the 
punishment of death. Further, in such despotic 
kingdoms ns Ashanti or other regions of Africa, 
as well as sporadically elsewhere, even small 
offences are punishable irith death, at the capri- 
cious will of the chief (Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, 
1887, p. 166 ; Kollmann, Victoria Nyanza, Berlin, 
1899, p. 170 f.). 

The methods of death vary; they Include decapitation, 
stranzulation, hanging, stabbing or epcaring, cudgeiling or 
flagellation, empalement, crucifixion, drowning, burning, flay- 
ing alive, burying alive, throwing from a height, stoning, sending 
the criminal to sea in a leaky canoe, cutting in two, lopping o2 
the limbs. In eome cases, where the crime is believed to be 
particularly offensive to the gods, the criminal is offered in 
sacrifice, while this is not an unusual way of obtaining 
victims where human sacrifice prevails (Melanesia (Codrington, 
lielanesians, 1891, p. 135), Sandwich Islands (von Kotrebue, 
I'oj/. <tf Diseov. into the S. Sea, 1821, lii. 248), Tahiti [Ellis, 
Polynes. Res., 1829, i. 346); cf. Cnsar. vi. 10 [Gauls); Grimm, 
Teut. ilyth., 1882, i. 46 [Teutons)). In certain regions where 
cannibalism prevails, criminals are killed and eaten, probably 
sls an extreme form of gratifjing revenge and showing contempt 
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self a nuisance to every one, as among the Eskimos, 
^here a whole village has occasionally risen 
gainst and slain an atrocious murderer (Nansen, 
Eskimo Life, 1893, p. 163). Conjoint action by 
the community is found amongst the Mpong^ve, 
who drown or bum the murderer (Burton, Two 
Trips to Gorilla Land, 1876, i. 105), and is common 
among Australian tribes, where the whole camp 
joins m punishing the ill-doer (Westermarck, op. 
cit. i. 171). But, even when such joint action 
occurs, individual revenge or blood-feud is com- 
monly found, nor is it condemned by society. 
Indeed, it is usually the case that any one disre- 
garding the duty of revenge is held in contempt, 
and this tends to show the general disapproval of 
crime by the ^yhole group or tribe. 

"Where public justice is administered by certain 
individuals, it seldom ousts the practice of private 
revenge, and in general takes cognizance only of 
public offences (sorcery, incest), or of various petty 
crimes. But this ‘ court ’ may bo effective in en- 
forcing or in regulating private revenge, or in 
arranging compensation. A council of elder men 
is frequently found among Australian tribes, who 
try various offences and decide upon the punish- 
ment (Fraser, Abor. of N.S. Wales, Sydney, 1892, 
p. 39 ff. ; Woods, Native Tribes of S. Aust., Ade- 
laide, 1879, p. 34 ff.). But it is probable that, as 
among the Central Australian tribes, these offences 
are breaches of the strict marriage laws (incest), 
and murder by sorcery. In such cases the elders 
arrange for an avenging party to go out and punish 
the offenders (Spencer-Gillen*, pp, 15, 477 ; •’25, 
556 ff.). In some instances the council has nothing 
to do >vith cases of murder, adultery, etc.; and 
only those relating to property or to litigation are 
brought before it (Nagas [Stewart, JRASBe xxiv., 
1865, p. 609], Kandhs [Dalton, Eth. of Bengal, Celc,, 
1872, jp. 294], and Formosans [Letoumeau, L'Bvol. 
piridxque, p. 94]). Or, os among some N. American 
tribes (Ojibwas, Wyandots, etc.), the avenger 
appears before a council, and, having obtained 
judgment in his favour, demands compensation. 
If this is not given, he falls back on revenge 
(Kohler, EVBTrxii. [1897] 407). In many cases, 
too, the council (as in the case of the chief) delegates 
the execution of justice to the person who would 
othenvise be the avenger. Sometimes the leading 
men of a group "iivill intervene to prevent disputes 
or to arrange composition. Less usual are the 
instances where the decision of a council is taken ^ 
as final in all private cases (Todas and other ! 
aboriginal Indian tribes [Shortt, TES, new ser. 
vii., 1868, p. 241 ; Forsyth, HighlaTids of Cent. India, 
1871, p. 361], Tagbanua [\Vorcester, Philippine 
Islands, New York, 1898, p. 107], and a few others). 
Thus, generally speaking, the savage council seldom 
constitutes a court in the strict sense of the word. 

With the advancing power of the chief, the 
administration of public justice passes largely into 
his hands j yet even here private revenge-^-the blood- 
feud, or the right of the nusband to punish in cases 
of adultery — is still used and permitted, and often 
the chief’s prerogative is exercised only when 
appeal has been made to him. But there now 
comes into great prominence, especially among 
higher savage tribes, a regular system of compensa- 
tion or fines for various crimes, payable to the 
aggrieved person or his representatives, or, in some 
cases, to the chief. We find also in many places 
regular codes of laws, with punishments appointed 
for difi'erent offences. Sometimes the chim merely 
intervenes to prevent excessive revenge and to 
suggest compensation, as among many American 
Indian and African tribes; sometimes his power 
of intervention is limited to certain crimes, generally 
those of a public kind ; or, again, he merely acts 
ns arbiter or adviser rather than as judge. But, 


the more his power is established, and the more 
autocratic he is, so much the more do his functions 
as judge increase. This is especially true of many 
of the chiefs and petty monarchs of Mricn, and in 
general of all tribes whose social organization is high. 
Frequently the chief may associate vrith himself a 
council of elders ; or, again, as among the Kafiis 
village chiefs judge lesser matters, while chiefs of 
clans hear appeals against their judgments and 
try all more serious crimes, aided by the advice of 
a council (Letoumeau, p. 87). With few excep- 
tions, where jimtice is administered by a chief he is 
careful to act in strict accordance with the estab- 
lished customs. There is, however, a tendency 
among chiefs to regard every real or imaginary 
offence ag^st themselves as a serious crime, whil^ 
where their power is autocratic and fines are paid 
to themselves, or where they are naturally cruel, 
there is great danger of injustice and of atrocious 
punishments being meted out. But, with the 
decay of private revenge, the administration of 
justice becomes more definite and strict, especially 
as we advance from savage to barbarous societies. 
The court or chief maintains order, upholds the 
rights of every member of society, and punishes 
all crime. Generally speaking, wherever a tribunal 
exists, it is seen to be a guarantee, not found in 
the exercise of mere revenge, that all offenders 
shall suffer, and suffer proportionately to their 
offence. 

Where cases are brought before a council or a 
chief, a palaver usually takes place, at which both 
parties are fully heard. Sometimes the method 
of the oath or ordeal is resorted to in order to 
discover the truth and to point out the guilty 
person. The oath is frequently in the form of a 
curse, and accompanies the drinking of a poison 
or of some liquid, which is supposed to act fatally 
upon the perjurer or the guilty. The oath is thus 
a species of ordeal. But the ordeal may occur by 
itself in various forms : the ordeal by fire, by red- 
hot metal, or by boiling oil or water, m which cases 
the innocent person is not burned, or his wound 
heals within a certain time ; the ordeal by water 
— remaining under water for a certain time with- 
out drowning, or passing safely through water in 
which crocodiles lurk ; the ordeal by poison (see 
Oath; Ordeal; Post, ii. 459ff.). The person 
who is proved to be guilty, if he lias not already 
succumbed to the ordeal, is then punished according 
to the nature of his crime. Among savages, secret 
societies, such as the Duk-Duk of New Britain, 
supplement the action of private revenge or public 
justice where these are imperfect, and punish any 
one who commits crime. 

4 , Variety of crimes. — The idea of what con- 
stitutes crime in savage society is largely akin to 
that entertained in civilized societies. But there 
are important exceptions to this, bound up with 
the nature of savage society and belief, e.y. breach 
of tabu or religious custom, sorceiy, and the like. 
Again — perhaps as a natural outcome of uncon- 
trolled revenge operating in later times — there is 
the idea that accidental wqundings or homicide 
are equally punishable with those committed 
intentionally, though in many cases_ there 
approach to the modem view of accident, and a 
distinction is made in the punishment inflicted, or 
no punishment follows (cf. Westermarck, L -17_; 
Post, U. 214). Sometimes killing in self-defence is 
punishable, though not to the same extent ns 
murder ; and, frequently, there is a dishnction 
between meditateu crime and that committed m 
the heat of the moment. More serious is the view 
entertained by most savage tribes that,_ while to 
kill or to steal from a fellow-tribesman is wrong, 
these actions when committed against strangers or 
members of another tribe are not criires, and are 
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even praiseworthy. They are apt to be considered 
wrong, however, if they are likely to bring the 
vengeance of the other tribe upon the tribe of the 
olFender. With the dawn of aliigher morality and 
a wider sense of responsibility this view tends to 
disappear. Again, we generally meet with the 
idea that the weight of the crime varies both 
according to the rank (and often the age and sex) 
of the OMnder and according to that of the victim. 
Chiefs or men of rank may commit crimes with 
impunity or with slight punishment, but crime 
committed against them is generally punished 
more severely than that against lesser men. This 
is especially seen where the system of composi- 
tion for crime prevails, the blood-price or the 
fine varying strictly according to the rank of 
the victim, and often also according to the rank 
of the offender. These views continue to prevail 
in higher societies. Approximating to the custom 
of more advanced civilization, there is frequently 
a distinction made between a first crime and its 
repetition. A first offence may be punished com- 
paratively lightly ; a second or third will receive 
the utmost penalty — death or banishment. 

Thus among: the Bamban, tor a first thett a hand is ampu- 
tated ; tor a second the penalty is death (Letoumeau, p. 78). 
The Aleuts punish a first thett with corporai punishment, a 
second with amputation ot some fingers, a third with ampu- 
tation ot a hand and lips, a tourth with death (Petroff, ‘ Report 
on . . . Alaska,' Tenth Census of the United States, Washing- 
ton, 1884, p. 162). Among the Wakamba, a first murder is 

£ unished by a fine, but on a second conviction the murderer 
killed at once (Decle, Three Yean in Savage Africa, 1898, 
p. 487). 

In general, those crimes which may be considered 
public, inasmuch as they are committed against 
the customs, or to the danger, of the whole com- 
munity, are sorcery (involving, according to current 
belief, all natural death), breaches of the customary 
marriage laws (incest), sacrilege (breaking of tabu), 
and treason. Private ciimes— -those committed 
against private persons — ^include murder, adultery, 
unchastity, theft, perjury, and the like. Some 
of the latter may be regarded as public crimes if 
they are committed against the chief, because 
of the relation in which he stands to the com- 
munity. There are, of course, many lesser crimes, 
while, especially where chiefs have the power of 
making laws, there is a tendency to multiply 
offences. With the greater development of savage 
society, and with the OTadual formation of a cen- 
tral administrative body taking the place of mere 
public opinion and custom, these private crimes 
are regarded less and less as offences against an 
individual, and more and more as breaches of law 
and transgressions against social order. But it is 
rather at the next higher stage, in barbaric and 
semi-civilized societies, that a real approximation 
to this view is found. 

^ Punishments. — Punishment administered by 
public justice in savage society has generally the 
intention of making the offender sufler pain, and 
is thus analogous to punishment inflicted as an act 
of private revenge. The lex talionis, or principle 
of equivalence in punishment, is perhaps originally 
connected with the reflex and instinctive move- 
ments of the person who is hurt, and who attempts 
to make the aggressor suffer a similar hurt by a 
natural process of imitation. There must be blow 
for blow. At the same time this movement is one 
of self-preservation, and this also is an element of 
all punishment. Such instinctive resentment is, 
however, in^scriminate in the amount of ven- 
geance which it employs, and this primitive instinct 
of blow for blow, whilst suggesting the lex talionis, 
is not sufficient ns an explanation of it. We may, 
therefore, with Westermnrck (i. 179),_look for a 
further explanation of it in the feeling of self- 
regarding pride which desires to bring the aggressor 
to the same level as the sufferer, and in the social 


feeling that members of the same society have 
equal rights, and hence, if one makes another 
suffer, he must suffer in a similar way and to the 
same extent. 

The simplest form of the lex talionis is found in 
the idea of life for life, wound for wound, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth. But it also assumes some 
curious forms ; for example, especially in the case 
of the blood-feud, there is often the desire that the 
vengeance should fall on one of the same rank, or 
the same sex, or the same age, as the victim — the 
real aggressor thus escaping. Again, the ven- 
geance is exacted with the same kind of weapon, 
and in the same manner. Or, where a system of 
compensations and fines exists, these are in due 
proportion to the amount of pain caused. Or it is 
seen working in still another way ; the thief is 
deprived of sight, of an arm or hand ; the perjurer 
loses his tongue ; the adulterer or ravisher is cas- 
trated ; or, again, the thief must not only restore 
the goods stmen, but must submit to be pillaged 
to the same extent (see Post, ii. 238 ff. ; Hobhouse, 
i. 84, 91). 

But, while the lex talionis is found as an under- 
lying principle both in savage and in more advanced 
OTstems (cf. e.g. the OT and the Bab. Code of 
ffammurabi), there is often a disposition to exceed 
it, so that methods of private revenge as well as 
public punishments are often out of ml proportion 
to the crime committed, especially in places where 
the people are naturally cruel, where a despotic 
chief rules, or where it is held that a Divine as 
well as a human law is transgressed. In the last 
case, as well as in cases where the chief is regarded 
as Divine or as having Divine authority, any 
transgression of law is apt to involve the whole 
society in Divine vengeance. Hence the punish- 
ment is swift and proportionately severe (cf. Durk- 
heim, ‘Deux lois de I’dvolution p6nale,’ AiS'oc iv. 
64 ff.). Savage acts of revenge, unregulated or 
regulated, as well as methods of punishment, are 
also often excessive, since they involve the punish- 
ment of an innocent person m place of the real 
offender (in many instances of the blood-feud or 
of the lex talionis), or that of innocent persons 
in addition to the real offender (his ivife and 
children, especially in cases of sorcery, and these 
as well as fellow-dansmen in some instances of the 
blood-feud), as a result of the idea of solidarity 
and collective responsibility — a principle lingering 
on in more advanced societies. 

In a few cases capital punishment seldom or 
never occurs. But, as a rule, it is meted out in 
most tribes for one or other of such crimes as 
sorcery, murder, incest, treason, sacrilege, adul- 
tery, and theft. Some tribes punish capitally only 
for sorcery and murder, or for sorcery aud adultery 
(especially with the wives of chiefs) ; but not un- 
commonly all these offences are liable to the 
punishment of death. Further, in such despotic 
kingdoms as Ashanti or other regions of Africa, 
as well as sporadically elsewhere, even small 
offences are punishable with death, at the capri- 
cious will of the cliief (Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, 
1887, p. 166 ; Kollmann, Victoria Nyanza, Berlin, 
1899, p. 170 f.). 

The methods of death vary; they include decapitation, 
etran^nilation, hanging, Btabbinjj or Bpearing, cudgelling or 
flagellation, empalement, crucifixion, drowning, burning, Hay* 
Ing alive, burying alive, throwing a 
the criminal to sea in a leaky can .■ * . ■ " 

the limbs. In some cases, where i i : . “ : 

particularly offensive to the gods, the criminal Is offered in 
sacrifice, while this is not an unusual way of obtaining 
victims where human sacrifice prevails (Melanesia (Codrington, 
IJelanesianSf 1891, p. 135], Sandwich Islands (von Kotzebue, 
Vou, I>vscop. info Ua S. Sea, 1821, lii. 248], Tahiti (EHIs, 
Polynes. 1S29. i. 8401; cf. C®sar, vL 16 (Oaulsl; Grimm, 
Te\U, Jt[yth,y 1SS2, i. 45 (TeutonsJ). In certain regions where 
cannibalism prevail, criminals are killed and eaten, probably 
at an extreme form of gratifying revenge and ihowlng contempt 
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fcf. Oaskibausm, 5 U. is ; Codrington, p. 844 : von Martius, 
TravOs in Brazil, 1824, i. 88>. 

Of all these methods the most cruel are found In Africa, 
where also mutilation before death, as well as other tortures. 
Is practised (cf. Letourneau, pp. 71, 81, 82, 88 : Post, ii. 274 : 
Westermarck, L 195). 

Other punishments consist of various bodily 
mutilations — cutting off legs or arms, hands or 
feet (or parts of these), nose, ears, lips ; castration ; 
and plucking out the eyes. All these are found 
commonly in Africa, among Amer. Indian tribes, 
in the South Sea Islands, and occasionally else- 
where. Flog^g or heating ivith various mstru- 
ments on vanous parts of the body — back, hips, 
shoulders, legs, stomach — ^is also used (in S. 
America, among the Mongols, in Africa). En- 
slavement is found as an occasional punishment for 
crime or for debt (commonly in Africa and in the 
Malay Archipelago, and sporadically elsewhere); 
or, where the criminal has failed to pay the due 
compensation, he is often enslaved, or the usual 
punishment is inflicted upon him. He becomes 
the slave of his victim or of the latter’s famDy, or 
of the chief, or he may be sold. Confiscation of 
goods, in whole or in part, is a frequent punish- 
ment in cases of theft. Banishment occurs here 
and there (New Zealand, Mongols, some African 
tribes) as a punishment for certain crimes, but it 
is often the result of general bad or unruly 
behaviour threatening the peace of the tribe (see 
Westermarok, i. 172; Stemmetz, Ethnol. Stud, 
eur ersten Entunck. der Strafe, vol. ii. ch. 6). Lack 
of filial duty among the Kafirs, and lying among 
the Bannavs of Cambodia, are punished with 
banishment (Lichtenstein, Travels in S. Africa, 
1812-15, i. 265 ; Mouhot, Trav. in Central Parts of 
Indo-Chirux, 1864, ii. 27). Other punishments are 
various forms of dishonour — cutting off the hair, 
insulting exhibition or parade of the culprit, dress- 
ing in women’s clothes. Imprisonment as a punish- 
ment is rarely found among savages, but instances 
are noted in various parts of Africa (Krapf, 
Travels ... in E. Africa, 1860, p. 68 ; Letourneau, 
pp. 80, 84 ; Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 61). 

There is also a wide-spread system of compen- 
sation or fine for certain offences. This method of 
indemnifying the victim or his relatives is itself a 
species or punishment, though, where the aggressor 
is wealthy, it is easy for him to pay for his crimes. 
The system probably originated in the custom 
of paying blood-money to the relatives of a mur- 
dered man. The aggressor, to avoid a blood-feud, 
would offer presents to the relatives to appease 
their anger, while at the same time appealmg to ' 
their love of gain. This, defective as it may be 
from the point of view of justice, was soon seen to 
have the good effect of staying the excesses of the 
blood-feud, and would be encouraged by the com- 
munity or the chief. Similarly, compensation for 
theft may also have been suggested by the custom 
of subjecting the chief to pillage of his goods. The 
system of compensation was largely adopted, and 
passed over into the administration of public mstice 
as a method of assessing criminal actions. _ But it 
was far from being universally accepted either in 
systems of privmte revenge or in public punishment, 
and, even where it prevails, certain crimes cannot 
be compensated for, e.ff. sorcery and deliberate 
murder. It has a wide-spread vogue, however, as a 
regular custom, or as an alternative to punishment 
in cases of murder, adultery, seduction, theft, etc. 
(cf. Post, ii. 256 ff., for a list of peoples among 
whom it is found). Where it prevails, a regular 
system of payments is fixed according to the injury 
done, according to the rank or sex of the victim, 
and sometimes according to the rank of the 
aggressor. 

In many instances — in such serious crimes efi sor- 
cery, murder, or crimes committed against a chief 


or his household— the wife and children of the 
aggressor suffer with him, or are sold as slaves. 
Or, where compensation has not been paid, wife 
and children may be taken with the defaulting 
criminal and enslaved; or he himself may sell 
them in order to obtain the whereivithal to pay the 
compensation. In the first two instances the 
savage doefyine of human solidarity is seen at 
work — a principle emphasized in the blood-feud, 
where the murderer’s family or clan is often held 
responsible for his act and the members are liable 
to be slain for it. 

As a further form of indignity and punishment, 
the body of a criminal is often left unburied, or is 
thrown into the forest to be devoured by -wild 
beasts (African tribes [Post, Afr, Jur. i. 46]; 
Eskimos [Rink, Tales and Trad, of the Eskimo, 
1875, p. 64] ; Cent. America [Preuss, lAe Btgrah. 
der Amer., Kfinigsberg, 1894, p. 301]). 

6. As has already been said, a distinction is 
drawn even by the most backward peoples between 
public and private crimes. Some examples of 
both will now be discussed, shelving the attitude 
of the savage ivith regard to them and the punish- 
ments meted out to the aggressors. 

i. Public Crimes. — ^As examples of public 
crimes may be taken sorcery, incest, and sacri- 
lege. 

(1) Sorcery. — Ab distinct from magic, which is 
authorized for the public good, sorcery, though its 
methods may of ten oe similar, is almost universally 
punished by the common action of a tribe or by 
the central authority acting in its name. The 
sorcerer is employing unlawful means for anti- 
social ends, especially to bring about the sickness 
or death of his neighbours, or to cause sterility in 
field or fold. Further, inasmuch as the crime is 
an anti-social one, it is for that very reason a crime 
against the divinity of the social group, ite guardian 
or tutelary spirit. As among the Eskimos, it is 
adverse to the interests of the community and to 
the supreme rule of things in which the people 
believe (Rink, op. cit. p. 41). Further, where 
spirits invoked in magic are evil and maleficent, 
they are such as are opposed to the rule of the 
benevolent spirit or divmity, according te the 
usual dualism which prevails in savage religion. 
Thus, sorcery is condemned on religious as ivell as 
on social or moral grounds, and those who are 
most active in pursuing it are generally the 
approved fetish-men or priests. Moreover, the 
divinities are sometimes said to abhor ivitchcraft 
and to punish it in the future life (Rink, _p. 41; 
Parker, Euahlayi Tribe, 1905, p. 79 ; Codringten, 
p. 274). As it is a wide-spread belief tliat all sick- 
ness or death is due to unnatural causes, one of 
which is sorcery, there is a wide field for the 
exercise of public justice against the sorcerer, who 
is generally regarded as a murderer of a particularly 
offensive type. Hence, not only in the lower 
culture, but at higher levels, Jaw, and custom con- 
demn him. He is a danger to society ; he offends 
against its gods ; and, because of the solidarity of 
the Booiefy, it may be visited by them for his 
offence. Therefore he is almost invariably pun- 
ished mth death. Sorcery is sometimes the uuly 
crime which is so punished, while the method of 
death is often very cruel. ^ In most cases the 
authorized magician, medicine-man, tetish-man, 
priest, or witch-doctor, takes steps to discover the 
sorcerer. When he is found, be is often subjected 
to an ordeal, e.g. by poison. If tto does not kill 
him but proves him guilty, he is then publicly put 
to death. The ordeal is thus equivalent to the 
trial of the suspected person. 


Among Australian tribes, with whoni ^ 

:tribut& to Borcerj-, death is the Invariable ^ 

lediclne-man identifies the endtj- person, an arengin, panj 
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is arranged by the councU of old men, and the culprit la foi- 
iowed up and slain (Spencer-GUlen» pp, 46 f,, 477; h26, 656). 
With the Eskimos, the angekuts are hostile to sorcerers and 
cause them to be put to aeath (Rink, pp. 84, 41 ; Petrott, op. 
cii, p. 162). The punishment of death was generally meted 
out to sorcerers, who were much feared among the American 
Indian tribes of all degrees of culture, from the lowest tribes 
up to the Aztecs, the method of death being often cruel — 
e.g, burning (Wyandots, Guatemalans) and cudgelling (Vera 
With the Aztecs the victim was sacriflcea to the gods 
(NR U.,462 ; cf. Post, ii. 395 ; Kohler, ZVRWiR. [1897] 412-416 ; 
Waitz, Anthropologic, I,eipzig, 1859-1872, iii. 128). Among the 
Nufors of Kew Guinea sorcerers are stabbed and thrown into 
the sea (ZE viii. [1888] 193), and the punishment of death is 
usual in N. Guinea and among the peoples of the Ualay penin- 
sula (Wilken, • Het stafr. bij de volken van het mak ras,’ in 
Bijdragen tot dc tool-, land-fCn volkerikunde van Ncd.-lndie, 
The Hague, 1883, p. 21). In 1111, where witchcraft exerted the 
strongest influence on the mmds of the people, the person 
detected in using it was slain Ol^ianis, Fip, 1870, f. 248). 
In Kew Caledonia, old women are olten put to death as sorcer- 
esses, and men who are suspected of causing death by sorcery 
are formally condemned and forced to Jump over the rocks 
into the sea (Turner, Samoa, 1884, p. 842). In W. Africa, any 
one may kill the sorcerer ; but generally after detection by the 
witch-doctor an ordeal is necessary, and the spirit of &e ordeal 
sometimes kills the sorcerer. Otherwise he is pnt to death, 
and his private property is often confiscated (cf. Kassau, 
Fetichitm in W. Ajr., 1904, p. 128 ; Kingsley, IF. A/r. Studica^, 
1901, p. 1690. ; Letoumeau, p. 68; Post, AJr, Jur. li. 66-67). 
Among the Lendu, a forest tribe of Uganda, the sorcerer is 
executed, and his body is thrown into the hush (Johnston, 
Uganda Protectorate, 1902, iL 664 f.). In E. Cent. Africa, when 
the suspected sorcerer has been discovered before the assembled 
community by the witch-finder, he must drink a poisoned 
cup. If bis stomach rejects it, he is acquitted ; it it causes 
his death, this proves him guilty. In some cases he is burned 
alive (Macdonald, Afrieana, 1882, 1. 43, 206 0. ; Letoumeau, 
p. 69). In S. Africa, witch-doctors discover sorcerers, who are 
thought to be very numerous and powerful. When discovered, 
they are pnt to death (Casalis, The Easutos, p. 229; Deole, op. 
pit, p. 76 ; Maclean, Kajir Eawa and Customs, 1838, p. 86 0.). 

Where the punishment of death is not inflicted, me sorcerer 
may be sold as a slave (some African tribes [Post, A/r. Jur. U. 
6d-67D ; and occasionally a fine is ail that is demands, but tids 
la very rare (Bondel natives \JAI xxv. 227)). 

Not infrequently the punishment is visited on the relarives 
of the sorcerer and upon bis goods. Sometimes all these are 
destroyed (Decle, p. 163 [Matabele] ; Post, Afr, Jur, U. 66-67, 
149 [Zulus and other African tribes]). In Bali, the parents, 
children, and grandchildren are put to death, and the property 
is confiscated (Orawfurd, Jnd. Arehip., Edinb. 1820, iii. 188). 
In the Babar Archipelago, the sorcerer and all his adult blood- 
relations are slain, and the children given to the relatives of 
his victim to sell as slaves (Riedel, De sluih- en kroeshar. Basaen, 
The Hague, 1888, p. 346). Among many W. African tribes, 
wMe the sorcerer Is executed, his family are sold as slaves 
(Post, li. 67, 164). 

(2) Incest While the civilized man’s horror of 

incest is usually confined to cases of marriage or 
sexual relations between parents and children or 
brothers and sisters, among primitive and savage 
peoples the bars to marriage, while generally in- 
cluding these, usually extend much further. 
Where the classificatory system prevails, the 
society is divided into classes, from certain of 
which a man must not choose a wife. Or, again, 
he may not marry within his totem, his clan, his 
village, or even his tribe. Again, marriage may 
be prohibited within the kindred absolutely, or 
within the kindred on the mother’s side, where 
mother-right prevails (generally a totemio prohi- 
bition), In the last case a man might marry his 
wife’s daughter, or his brother’s daughter; or a 
brother might marry a sister by a different mother, 
since they would be of different totems. But, as 
a rule, these unions are also looked upon with 
abhorrence. Thus, while in savage life consan- 
guineous unions are, with certain exceptions, re- 
garded as incestuous, the prohibitions have usually 
a much wider range, and all breaches of exogamous 
law are equally regarded as incestuous. WTiile 
adulteiy is mainly punished as a private offence, 
incest is an offence against the whole group, jmd 
is often considered to bring iU-luck and Divine 
punishment upon the group, who are collectively 
responsible. It is, therefore, punished as a public 
offence. Usually it is looked upon with so much 
horror that it is unheard of ; but, where it does 
occur, death to both offenders is the usual punish- 
ment, though lighter punishments are occasionally 


found. With rare exceptions, the prohibition ex- 
tends also to all sexual relations outside marriage 
between persons belonging to exogamous groups. 
(For various theories of the prohibition of mar- 
riage, of exogamy, and of the horror of incest, see 
Westermarck, iHamape, 1894, p. 310 ff. ; Lang, 
Social Origins, 1903; Durkheim, ‘La Prohib. de 
I’inceste et ses origines,’ ASoc i. [1898] 64.) 

Some examples of the belief that incest brings 
ill-luck or is obnoxious to the gods may be cited. 
Ruin to the crops, continuous drought, continuous 
rains, are the result of incest, according to the 
Dayaks, the Battas, the Galelareese (who ^so 
attribute earthquakes and eruptions to the same 
crime), and other tribes (Frazer, 1900, ii. 
212-213 ; Post, ii. 388). They must be atoned for 
usually by a sacrifice, and the criminals are pun- 
ished. Or, as in Kafir and Aleut belief, the 
offspring of incestuous unions are monsters, the 
Kafirs believing this to be brought about by an 
ancestral spirit (Shooter, Kafirs of Natal, 1857, 
p. 45 ; Petroff, op. cit. p. 165). The Samoans re- 
gard it as a crime abhorred by the gods (Turner, 
p. 92), and the Pasemah believe that those com- 
mitting it are annihilated by the gods (Post, i. 41). 
As in many cases both adultery and unchastity 
are supposed to bring general misfortune, or to 
be abhorrent to the gods, it is possible that with 
such peoples the marriage-laws are believed to 
have been ordained by the deities. 

Among the Australian tribes, the usual punishment for 
breaches of the exogamous customs was death, occasionallv 
cutting and burning. As among the Central Australian tribes, 
the punishment is determined bj the head-men, who organize 
a party to cany out the sentence (Westermarck, Ilarr. p. 
2991.; Spencer-Gnien*. pp. 16, 100, <95; ‘>186, 140). The 
Veddas, often wrongfully accused of practising brother-sister 
unions, abhor incest, and punish it with death (Nevill, in The 
Taproianian, Bombay, md., L 178). The same punishment is 
usually Inflicted throughout Melanesia (JAZ xviii. 282; Mac- 
donald, Oceania, 1889, p. 181). The Kandhs, Gonds, and other 
ahorighml tribes in India also punish incest (marriage within 
the same tribe, gene, etc.) with death (Percival, Land of the 
Veda, 1854, p. 846; Kohler, ZVRfT vUL [1888] 146> Among 
the U hTls it u punished with banishment (Kohler, t6. x. [1892] 
68). Throughout the Malay Archipelago the death punishment 
was often of a very cruel kind— committing to sea in a leaky 
vessel, drowning, or throwing into a volcano, burj-ing alive, 
killing and eating (Wilken, Gwbua, lix, [1891] 22 ; Frazer, GB^, 
ii. 213-214 : Riedel, op. eit. pp. 195, 232, 460). Similarly, among 
the American Indians, death was the usual punishment 
(Kohler, ZVRW xil. 0897] 412-416 ; NR U. 466, 659 ; Frazer, 
Totemism, 1887, p. 69). 

Possibly in some of these cases the victims were regarded as 
expiatory sacrifices oflered to the gods or spirits. In soma 
instances of supposed incest, animal sacrifices are oflered, or 
the blood is sprinkled on the ground to avert drought and 
sterility (Frazer, GB^, ii. 212-213 ; Post, li. 889), The death of 
the crfminals or of the animal victims averts danger and a 
curse from the community. 

As opposed to exogamy, most peoples have 
endogamous rules forbidding marriage outside a 
certain circle, narrower or wider as the case may 
be — the family, clan, caste, tribe, etc. Such a 
marriage is regarded as disgraceful, and in some 
cases as a crime which may be punished in various 
ways. But these rules have a different origin from 
those of exogamy, and result mainly firom pride, 
antipathy, or prejudice (see Westermarck, Marr. 
p. 363 ff.; Post, i. 32 ff.). 

(3) Sacrilege. — Of all forms of sacrilege in savage 
life, that which concerns breach of tabu is the most 
general. Tabu is an interdiction upon doing or 
saying some particular thing, an embargo placed 
on some thing or some person or persons, the 
infraction of wnich is frequently supposed to carry 
its own punishment automatically, preconceptions 
about tabu bringing about the fatal result through 
auto-suggestion. But, as the person who breaks 
the tabu is supposed to spread the danger by a 
species of contagion, and as breach of tabu fre- 
quently brings disaster to the tribe or its land, 
even where the automatic punishment may be 
looked for, he is often punimed by society as a 
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■whole, because he has sinned against the gods, or 
has committed a breach of social order involving 
snpematural results. He is put to death, for such 
a aangerous person is safer out of the -way. Tabu 
need be considered here only in so far as it illus- 
trates the savage view of public crime. Many 
irrational tabus have probably been imposed at 
one time by public opinion for some definite reason 
arising out of experience, real or imaginary. If 
sometTiing is conceived to be dangerous for any 
reason, e.g. on account of its connexion ■with spirits 
or gods, then it is ■wise to avoid it. The avoidance 
constitutes a tabu, and it becomes sacrilege to 
break it. Other tabus, those on food-stuns or 
animals at certain seasons, have been imposed as 
a wise precaution, or in the interests of a class or 
sex. Many others are wilfully imposed by chiefs 
or priests. Generally all tatos nave a super- 
natural sanction, and the automatic punishment 
is regarded as the working of the Divine anger. 
Tabus are sometimes of a private sort (tabus on 
property), but more often they have a public char- 
acter — protective (as in the cases of food-supply, 
interdiction of places, etc.), political, sexual (as in 
the case of incest), or more purely religious. Tabu 
has to some extent subserved the OTowth of the 
idea that crime is ■wrong. Thus, where a tabu is 

f daced on private property and the thief is be- 
ieved to suffer automatically for his theft (cf. 
Turner, p. 185 f.), it is obvious that this belief 
would foster the idea that theft is wrong. On the 
other hand, many breaches of tabu, though crime 
in the eyes of the savage, have nothing iimerently 
immoral in them. 

Where society imposes a punishment for breach 
of tabu, that punishment is generally death. In 
Polynesia, where the institution was most fully 
developed, every infraction of tabu, or even the 
merest suspicion of it, was visited ■with death, 
the victim being usually sacrificed to appease the 
gods, since all diseases and calamities were public 
manifestations of their wrath at breach of tabu 
(Letoumeau, p. 61). But in some other cases it 
is the violation of conspicuous tabus which is 
regarded as sacrilege meriting death. 

Thus, with most savage tribes the fruits of the harvest 
cannot be partaken of untii the flrstfruits have been offered 
to a ^od or eaten sacramentally by selected Individuals — chief 
or priest — or by all the people. In many cases to eat them 
before this solemn ceremony would be visited with Divine 
anger — madness (Fiji [JAI xlv. 27J), or death (Tahiti [Ellis, 
op. eit i. 850]), But, even where death is thus held to follow 
automatically the act of sacrilege, detection carries with it a 
public punishment, as among the Zulus (death or conOscation 
of all the man’s cattle (Frazer, OB^ ii. 326)) and Polynesians 
(Moerenhout, Pby. aua: lies du Grand Ocian, Paris, 1837, 1. 
681). An analogous crime is that of boiling milk among the 

f )astoral Masai. This is believed to cause cows to go dry, and 
s punished as an insult to the sacred cattle, with death or 
a very heavy fine (Jolmston, Kilima-njaro Expedition, 1886, 
p. 426). 

A more obvious form of sacrilege is the vievrfng of various 
sacra by those to whom they are interdicted, e.g, women and 
children ; or the communication of initiation secrets to the 
uninitiated ; or intrusion upon sacred mysteries — those of men 
by women, those of women by men. Among the Australians, 
no woman may look upon the sacred mj-steries of the men on 
pain of death, and the tundun, or bull-roarer, must never be 
shown to a woman or child. If ft Is, the woman and the man 
who shows it (and sometimes his mother and sisters) are put to 
death. Death is also the punishment to women who look 
upon the sacred totemic drawings, or (among the Arunta) 
intrude upon the place where the sacred objects are kept. 
Generally the danger of revealing these things is told to boys 
at initiation (see JAIll. 271, xiii. 448, xxv. 811; Howitt and 
Rson, Kamilaroi and Eumai, 1880, p. 268 ; Spencer-GUIenS 
pp. 11, 132, 6 600 ; also above, voL ii. p. 889). The same is true 
of the natives of the Papuan Gulf (JAI xxxii. 425). Among the 
Indians of Brazil, women are warned off the mysteries by the 
plaviu? of the jurupari pipes, the mere chance sight of which 
h punched with death OVallace, Amazon, 1895, p. 849> Death 
is also the penalty for infringing the initiation rules among the 
Torres Straits tribes (Haddon, JAI xiz. 835). The Initiation 
rites of girls are also tabu to men in most districts, generally 
under pain of death, inflicted by the women (Eeade, Savage 
Africa, 1S63, p. 246; Crawley, Mystic Rose, 1902, p. 297). 
IntTudets on the mysteries of the Potto fraternity in the Hmnl 


^strict of W. Afnca are put to death or sold as slaves, and thh 
IS generally true of aU savage ’mysteries’ practised by mer- 
while, as msoine African mysteries, any infraction of oaths and 
covenants by their members is believed to be punislied by the 
(Renlle, Rel. dts peupJes noii civilisis. Paris. 1SS3 i iin* 
iP, p. S17) Similarly, as in the case of 'the fe’mairNJemb^ 
society in W. Africa, the mysteries of women must not bs 
looked on by men under pain of death (Nassau, op. cit. p. 261 • 
CP, p. 318). In some cases, religious rites as well as sacred’ 
places are tabu to women, as in the Marquesas Islands, where a 
woman is put to death if she touches the sacred ground where 
festivals are held (Melville, Marquesas Islands, 1846, p. 1001 

Examples of the dangerous results of tabu-breaking by the 
automatic working of suggestion, oven in cases where the 
breach has been unconscious, and has been made known to the 
breaker sometimes only after a long lapse of time, will be found 
in Dennett, Folk-Lore of the Fjort, 1893, pp. xxvi, xxix ; Old 
New Zealand, by a Pakeha Maori, London, 1863, p. 96 ; JAI 
ix. 458. Suggestion also produces similar automatic results 
where magic, ghostly warnings, etc., are believed in, and 
where a_ man thinks that he is a ■rictim of these (see Erskino 
IT. Pacific, 1853, p. 169; Howitt and Fison, op. cit. porrim; 
Thomson, Savage Island, 1902, p. 98). 

It should be observed that, where there are deflnite laws 
against the marriage of certain persons, the breach of which 
would be incest, these persona are generally tabu and must 
not speak to each other. Similarly, as a precaution against 
adultery, men’s wives are tabu to other men, who must not 
even speak to or touch them (cf. Bastian, Loango-Kdste, Jena, 
1874-76, i. 168, 244). 

ii. Private Crimes. — Among private crimes, 
those of murder, adultery, unchastity, and theft 
may be examined here in detail. Some of these, 
e.g. adultery and unchastity, tend to become public 
crimes, since they are sometimes believed to pro- 
duce evil results upon the ivhole tribe or upon its 
land — a ■visitation by the offended spirits. 

(1) Murder . — Tylor has pointed out that ‘no 
known tribe, however low and ferocious, has ever 
admitted that men may kill one another indis- 
criminately’ (CR xxi. 714). This statement is 
supported by the express ideas of the horror of 
murder entertained by many even of the lowest 
savages. In many tribes, murders are extremely 
rare, and are felt to be ivrong. But generally the 
feeling of abhorrence is restricted, and it is con- 
sidered a harmless or even praiseworthy action to 
kill outside the limits of the clan or tribe. But the 
limits of the restriction vary considerably among 
dififerent peoples. Blood-revenge for murder is a 
duty or a custom insisted upon by public opinion 
in most savage societies, and often legally per- 
mitted, while it is probably a survival of the time 
when no supreme authority existed for the execu- 
tion of justice. Though in many cases the relatives 
of the murderer or any members of his clan or 
tribe are slain in revenge, because of savage man’s 
idea of human solidarity and of the collective guilt 
of the murderer’s family, clan, tribe, or more speci- 
fically because of the working of the lex talwnis 
(son for son, daughter for daughter, etc.), and, 
though the custom often gives rise to tribal wars, 
yet the evidence shows that the revenge is directed 
in the first place most frequently upon the mur- 
derer himself. Often his death satisfies the desire 
for vengeance, and it is only where it has been 
found impossible to lay bands on_ him that the 
vengeance falls on another. In the insistence upon 
hlood-revenge as a sacred and moral duty, which it 
is disgraceful and irreligious to avoid (sometimes 
because the dead man’s ghost finds no rest till the 
vengeance falls), and in its falling first upon the 
murderer, W'e see exemplified the general savage 
view of justice.' Where a local tribunal exirts, it 
may arrange the blood-feud and set the machinery 
in motion, or it may go further and, after hearmg 
the respective sides, give judgment in favour of the 
avenger, and appoint execution to be done, some- 
times by him ; or it may try to arrange a compen- 
sation. But only where it is strong enough ivUl iw 
decisions be enforced or its suggestions be heeaea- 
This action of the local tribunal may be regaroea 
in the light of a compromise, where the custom or 

1 Other occasional causes of a hlood-feud Me wou^lnj, 
Bdaltery, seduction, rape, and kidnapping (ct Pott, I. issh 
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Wood-feud continues after the rise of such tribunals. 
It is thus a step towards justice being done in the 
case of private -wrongs. The progress to true 
justice is further seen where the central authority- 
steps in to forbid revenge, to decide guilt, and to 
award punishment. Frequently the practice of 
compensation, the wergeld, takes the ^aoe of the 
hlood-feud or is even obligatory, the relatives being 
satisfied -with the payment of a heavy fine, fixed 
according to rank, sex, age, etc. (cf. Post, i. 249 IT.), 
"i^ere the acceptance of compensation was seen to 
lessen the protracted hostilities in the case of the 
blood-feud, it would be fostered by custom and 
authority ; and in many cases, though not all, its 
existence may he traced to the intervention of the 
central authority, the elders of the tribe, or the 
chief (see Blood-Feud). 

It should he noted that, though there are marked 
exceptions to the rule, infanticide is very mde- 
spread and meets -with little or no disapproval, 
while the killing of the sick and aged, not out of 
wautonness but for certain definite reasons, is not 
uncommon in many parts of the world. Similarly, 
though by no means generally, it is often the case 
■toat a master has the right to kill his slave (Post, 
i. 373). In a few cases infanticide is punished -with 
death or in some other way, or is regarded as 
■wrong and liable to bring misfortune ; and, where 
the killing of aged parents for the specific reasons 
referred to is not customary, parricide, when it 
does occur, is regarded with abhorrence, and is at 
once punished (cf. Westermarck, i. 402 £f., 386; 
Steinmetz, op. cit. ii. 153 ff.). 

Where blood-revenge does not exist, as well as 
in many cases where it does, the murderer is pun- 
ished by the community, or by some special 
authority, though it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish, from the statements made, between true 
blood-revenge and the administration of justice. 
In most cases the punishment is death. 

Among the Fuegians, tbe murderer Is placed under a ban, 
and penshes ot hunger, or death is inflicted by bis lellows 
(Hyades-Deniker, 3fission setenf. du Cap Bom, viii. S74, 248X 
Among some Australian tribes, as has been seen, the council of 
elders arranges the avenging party in cases of murder by sorcery. 
But, as among the tribes of N.W. Central Queensland, the camp 
or a council of the camp punishes the murderer (Roth, Ethnol. 
Studies among the AT.Ir.C. Queensland Abor., 1897, pp. 189, 141). 
With some tribes a ceremony of spear-throwing at an offender 
appears to take the place ot the blood-feud proper (Wester- 
marck, i. 171). The Eskimos and Aleuts occasionally make 
common cause against a murderer and put him to death (Nan- 
sen, op, cit. p. 162 ; cf. Petrofl, op. eit. p. 162). 'With many N. 
American Indian tribes the murderer had to appear before the 
chiefs tor trial, but bo was often handed over to the relatives of 
his victim for punishment (Cooper, ilishmee Bids, 1878, p. 238 ; 
Morgan, League of the Iroquois, Rochester, 1861, p. 830 ; School- 
craft, Ind. Tribes, PhUadelphia, 1851-60, 1. 277 ; Adair, Bist. of 
Amer. Ind., 1776, p. 160). Many African tribes also inflict 
capital punishment on the murderer, the chief frequently de- 
ciding his guilt and enforcing the sentence (Westermarck, 1. 189 ; 
Letoumeau, pp. 80, 88-84 ; Johnston, op. eit. ii. 882 [murderer 
executed by warriors among the Mutel]), or, as among the 
Mpongwe, the community bum or drown him (Burton, Two 
Trips to Gorilla Land, i. 106). Capital punishment for murder 
is also found in Polynesia and New Guinea (Turner, Samoa, pp. 
178, 296, 834 : Thomson, JAI xxxl. 143 ; Chalmers, Pianurmg 
in B.O., 1887, p. 179). In other" oases, banishment, usually fol- 
lowed by death, is found, or, as among the Omahas, a speoles of 
boycottmg and penitential expiation in the case of a murderer 
whose life has oeen spared (Dorsey, in S EBfilV, 1884, p. 869). 
Or, in some instances, as in the commutation of blood-revenge, 
a fins Is all that is insisted on for murder (Shooter, Kafirs of 
Natal, p. 108; Casaiis, on. cif. p. 228; Griffltb, JRASBe vi. 
[1837] 332 [Mishmis, offender cut to pieces if fine is not paid] ; 
Johnston, op. eit. ii. 882 [Kamasios, confiscation of goods of 
murderer and his relatives]). This fine la not seldom a real 
commutation of blood-revenge, and the composition is often 
recommended or expressly ins'isted on by the central authority. 
If it is not paid, the murderer is generally put to death (cf. 
Letoumeau, pp. 72, 80, 89, 95 -. Elphinstone, Kingdomqf Caubul, 
1839, ii. 105 ; Von Martins, Beit, zur Ethnog. Amer., Leiprig, 
1867, i. ISO). 

The vengeance of the society upon the murderer 
is in part due to the belief that he is a source of 
danger to the group. He is infected -with the un- 
cJeanness of death, or is surrounded by spirits. 


especially that of his victim, who will afflict not 
only him but others. Hence he is tabu, and, if he 
is not put to death, he must undergo ceremonies of 
purification, or be isolated from his fellows, as in 
the case of the Omahas (see above, and cf. Kohler, 
2VI21V XU. [1897] 408; Frazer, i. 331 ff.). 
These- ceremonies, or the period of isolation, are 
then a species of punishment. 

In some cases it is expressly said that murder is 
punished because it is hated by a Divine being, or 
IS a breach of his law. This is the case among the 
Omahas (Dorsey, he. cit.), while in other instances 
murderers are believed to be punished after death 
(Australians by Baiame [Parker, op. cit. p. 79], 
Andaman Islanders [Man, JAI xii, 161-2], Mela- 
nesians [Codrington, p. 273 ff.]. New Hebrides 
[Turner, Samoa, p. 326], Awemba [Sheane, JAI, 
xxxvi. 150 ff.], American Ind. [above, vol. ii. p. 685*]). 

(2) Adultery. — Since in all savage societies the wife 
is regarded as the property of her husband, adultery 
is generally a serious crime. Before betrothal or 
marriage the woman may dispose of herself as she 
chooses, though here the fatoer or guardian has 
sometimes the right of controlling her action, but 
after marriage her husband has entire right over 
her. Adultery is therefore regarded as an infringe- 
ment of the husband’s proprietary right, and is 
frequently a serious form of theft. Add to this 
the working of jealousy, and it is ea^ to under- 
stand why to the savage mind adultery is so serious 
an offence and often a capital crime. In many 
instances, even where there is a regular tribunal, 
the husband and those whose duty it is to help 
him have the right of dealing as he pleases -with 
the culprits, especially if he catches them in flag- 
rante delicto. The local tribunal and, in any case, 
custom and opinion justify his action, and often, 
indeed, expect him to avenge himself. He may, 
however, in such a case be liable to hostilities from 
the relatives of the wife or her paramour ; and in 
a few cases, where the established tribunal is 
jealous of all such personal action, he may be 
punished by it, especially when he has put the 
woman to death instead of inflicting a lighter 
punishment. Or he may appeal to the tribunal, 
with confidence that due punishmeut will be visited 
upon the offenders, the execution of this pvmish- 
ment being occasionally allotted to him. 

The punishment ot death not onl 7 (or adulter}' but, in some 
cases, tor slight indiscretions or even tor touching a wite, especi- 
ally the -wite ot a chiet (Bostian, op. eit. i. 244 ; Post, it 358 ; 
JIaoLennan, Studies in Ane. Bist., 2nd ser., 1898, p. 412), is 
visited upon tbs offending wite or the paramour or both, either 
by the husband or by a legal tribunal, among a large number ot 
peoples (see AnuwrxRT [Primitive end Savage] ; Ivestermarck, 
I. 290 ; Post, ii. 862, 371) ; and in some cases adultery is the only 
crime which is capitally punished (Mishmis IJKASBe vl. [1837] 
832]X Occasionally the punishment is meted out to the wite 
only alter repeated offences (Macdonald, Africana, 1.140). In 
other cases the seducer has to suffer slavery, mutilation, 
emasculation, beating, or some other bodily indignity; he must 
submit to his wile’s being outraged ; or he must pay compensa- 
tion, usually equal to the value ot the woman, to the injured 
husband (Post, IL 366-9, 873; Letoumeau, pp. 20, 43, 66-66, 78, 
83, 95). Similarly, where the untaithtul wite is not put to death, 
she is mutilated, disfigured, beaten and ill-treated, enslaved 
repudiated, divorced, or prostituted (Post, ii. 364-6 ; Letourl 
neau, pp. 87, 65, 66X In a tew exceptional cases the wite is not 
punished OVestermarck, Barr. p. 122 ; Post, ii. 37o). These 
various punishments are usually Infiicted by the husband, but 
occasionally by a tribunal or by the chief. Adultery is occa- 
sionally the cause of a blood-teud or ot a species of blood-revenge 
(du ChaUIu, Equal. Africa, 1861, p. 61 ; Letoumeau, p. 96). 

The punishment ot adultery is sometimes in proportion to 
the rank of the offenders or of the husband ; or, where a system 
of fines Is In use, the fine is similarly proportioned (Post Afr 
Jut. ii. 8^3; Letoumeau, pp. 65^; Johnston, op. citTii. 
690, 689 [ Ellis, Ew-speaking Peoples, 1890, p. 202). Generally, 
too, adultery snth a chiet ivife Is more severely punished than 
with a lesser wite or concubine (see CoNcrontjiOE). 

As a general mle, in savage societies the wife 
can obtain no redress for the husband’s txlnltery ; 
but there are occasionally exceptions to this even 
at low levels (e.g. -with some Australian tribes), and 
the husband is punished more or less severely, ol 
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hiB adultery (or even bringing a second -vrife or 
concubine to the house) is a ground for the wife’s 
divorcing him (see Adultery [Primitive and 
Savage], § 6; 'Westermarck, ii. 432; Post, Afr. 
Jur. 1 . 465, ii. 72). 

There is a certain amount of evidence that 
among savage tribes adidtery is regarded as a 
grave moral offence, which may bring general 
calamity, or must be expiated, or which is offen- 
sive to the gods, or will be punished in the next 
world (see art. Adultery, § 8 ; Crawley, op. cit. p. 
143 f. ; Mason, JBASBe xxxvii. [1868] pt. 2, 147 ff. 
[Karens]; Westermarck, ii. 676; Perham, JJRAS 
Straits branch, no. 8, p. 160 [Sea Dayaks] ; Man, 
JAJ xii. 167 [Andaman Islanders] ; Sheane, JAI 
xxxvi. 160 ff. [Awemba] ; Codrington, Melanesians, 
p. 273 ff. ; Jones, Ojehway Ind., 1861, p. 104). 

(3) TJnchastity. — Unchastity before marriage is 
variously regarded among savage peoples. In some 
mstances a girl is allowed the utmost licence, but 
in many quarters unchastity is reprobated more or 
less severely. The difference in attitude doubtless 
involves differing moral conceptions, but there can 
be little doubt that much is due to the question of 
the girl’s position. If she has been betrothed in 
early years to a prospective husband, she is ex- 
pected to remain maste, or she may be repudiated. 
Or, again, unchastity is held to lower her value in 
her father’s or guardian’s opinion, because a smaller 
bride-price will be obtainable for her. But, as the 
severity of the punishments shows, unchastity is 
frequently regarded as a moral offence even among 
some very low tribes (see Westermarck, Mart. 
p. 61 ff.), and it is sometimes thought to be offen- 
sive to the higher powers, or to bring misfortune on 
the tribe or the crops. Hence it must be expiated 
in one way or another, as well as punished (St. 
John, Forests of Far East, 1863, i. 63, 69 [Dayalw] ; 
Mason, JASB xxxvii. 2 [1868], 147 [Karens]; 
Frazer, GB^ ii. 212 [Battas] ; Bastian, Indonesien, 
Berlin, 1884^-99, i. 144 [Ceram] ; Reelus, Prim, Folk, 
London, 1891, p. 62 ; Post, Afr. Jur. i. 460 ; 
Westermarck, Marr, p. 61 [Loango] ; Casalis, 
Basutos, p. 267). 

Tbe punishments are rations, and may be inflicted by the 
house-father, the tribunal, or the chief. Sometimes both 
seducer and seduced are put to death ffost, Afr, Jur, ii. 70 
[Marea, Beni-Amer]; Cunningham, Uganda, 1905, p. 290 
[Baziba] ; Johnston, op. eit. ii. 747 [Eavirondo] ; Dawson, Aust. 
Abor., Melbourne, 1881, p. 23 [W. Victoria] ; Post, it 876 [Nias]). 
In other cases the rirl is put to death (Post, ii. 376 (some 
Igorrote tribes]), or she is banished or enslaved (Westermarck, 
Barr. p. 06 fl.; Post, Afr, Jur. ii. 72; Cunningham, op. eit. 
p. 102 [Bakoki] ; Ohanler, Through Jungle and Desert, 1898, 
p. 817 (Rendile of E. Africa] ; Poet, 11. 880 [some Malay tribes]), 
or she is scourged (Post, Afr, Jur. ii. 71-72), or has to pay a fine 
to tbe chief (Post, ii. 880). In some of these cases the seducer 
ihares the punishment, but generally he has to pay com- 
pensation or a fine, usually eqnlralent to the value of the gdrl 


pensation or a fine, usually eqnlralent to the value oi toe g^ri 
Cher bride-price or blood-price), and sometimes much heavier 
(Post, ii. 876-0 ; Westermarck, U. 426-8, 436). In some instances 
he must also marry ths girl, and often, if the fine is not forth- 
coming, be is enslaved. Seduction may at one time have been 
a common cause of a blood-feud, later compensated for by fine, 
hut occasionally it still leads to a feud (Post, Afr, Jur. 1. 81). 

(4) Theft . — ^Proprietaiy rights are recognized by 
all savage tribes, most of whom conclBinQ or abhor 
theft, while all of them punish it iq, one way or 
another. The thief is frequently punished by the 
owner of the stolen properly (more especially when 
he is taken red-handed) ; and in such cases the 
latter may even have the right to loll him or en- 
slave him. Or he may force him to restore the 
stolen goods or their value, and sometimes two, 
three, or more times their value, or may subject 
his belongings to pillage. Here, generally, custom 
has arranged a system of regulated composition. 
In other cases the thief is punished by the tribunal, 
or the chief, -with death, enslavement, banishment, 
mutilation, or beating ; or he is forced to pay a 
fine, or to restore the goods or their value. In 
general, the higher the value of the goods stolen. 


the heavier the punishment. Stealing such thincs 
as any tribe sets much store by— cattle, products 
of the field, weapons, and the like— is usually 


it occurs (night or day), or whether the thief is 
taken m the act, and also upon the social position 
of the person robbed or of the thief. Usually, too, 
the punishment increases when acts of theft are 
repeated, a notorious thief being usually put to 
death. Where a system of fines exists, there is 
generally found a regular scale of values for differ- 
ent things. And, when a fine or composition is not 
paid, the thief is often killed, enslaved, or pun- 
ished in some other way. But, before undergoing 
punishment, the prisoner’s guilt or innocence may 
be attested by oath or ordeal. In many cases 
property is protected by tabus involving the thief 
in an automatic punishment or in the results of a 
curse. Or, again, when a thief cannot be found, 
resort is often had to cursing him, a god being 
invoked to punish him (see Westermarck, ii. 63ff.). 
In some instances the gods are said to abhor 
and punish theft either in this world or the next 
(Andaman Islanders [Man, JAI xii. 161]; some 
Polynesian and Melanesian tribes [Turner, Samoa, 
pp. 301, 326 ; podrington, op. cit. p. 274 ; Mac- 
donald, Oceania, p. 208]; some American Indian 
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p. 149]). 

The thief Is killed when taken in the act, by the Fnegiani 
(Kin^ and Fitzroy, Voyages, 1839, ii. 180), peoples of the Malay 
Archipelago (Westermarck, ii. 8), Maoris (Moerenhont, op. eit. 
Ii. 181), some African tribes (AVestennarck, i. 289, li. 18 j John- 
ston, li. 691 : Post, Afr, Jur, li. 92-3) ; or he is enslaved (Post, 
ib. U. 93). Among peoples with whom capita] punishment for 
various kinds of theft exists are some Australian tribes (Letour- 
neau, p. 28) ; tribes of tbe Malay Archipelago (Javanese, Alfura, 
Bataks, Acbinese, etc. [Post, ii. 434 ; AVestermarck, U. 81) ; tbe 
Shans (JAI xxvi. 21); American Indian tribes (Post, If. 454; 
HD 11. 668 ; Petroff, op. eit. p. 162 ; Harmon, Voyages, Andover, 
1820, p. 848 ; Von Martius, op, cit. i. 88) ; Polynesian and Melan- 
esian tribes (Westermarck, ii. 9; Post, Anfdnge des Staats- und 
Dechtslebens, Oldenburg, 1878, p. 224; Lotourneau, p. 64 1); 
African tribes (Lctoumeau, pp. 64, 67 ; AVestermarck, IL 12 ; 
Post, U. 88 f.). Enslaving or banishment (especially in cases of 
repeated theft) is the punishment among the Fantis, Yolofs, 
Dragara, and other African tribes (Post, li. 87 ; Letonmeau, p. 
64), the Karens (habitual thieves [Mason, JASB xxxvii. 2, 148]), 
tribes of the Malay Archipelago (Westermarck, ii. W, Maoris 
(Post, Anfdnge, p. 224), some Amer. Ind. tribes (ND U. MS ; 
Dodge, Our Wild Indians, Hartford, 1882, pp. 64, 79; Ball, 
AlasJba, 1870, p. 882), Mongols (Post, op. eit. p. 224). MutU^ 
tions of various kinds as an application of the lex fatronM 
(cutting off fingers, bands, arms, feet, or legs, plucking out the 
eyes, or even cutting off nose or ears, and castration) are found 
among several African tribes (Post, A/r. Jur. IL 81, 88, 90-92; 
Westermarck, 11. 12), peoples of the Malay Archipelago (WesMr- 
marck, 11. 8; Post, Anfdnge, p. 223: Riedel, op. eit. p. 

Alnos (Batchelor, Ainu and their Folklore, 1901, p. 286), various 
Mongol tribes (Post, op. eit. 223), Kamohadales, some AiMr. 
Ind, tribes ^etoumean, p. 19; Post, op. cit. p. 223), and In TOl 
(Williams, Frii, p. 23). Beating or flogging occurs ^ong toe 
Brasdlian Indians (Post, op. eit. p. 222), Kalmuks (ib. p. »2), 
and some African tribes (Post, Afr. Jur. IL 88, 91f.). 

Ihcbably tbe earliest form of revenge for theft, apart from 
death, was retaliation In kind. The victim of the theft would 
either oUIairB the thief or seek to recover his pronerty. Acts of 


Sometimes simple restitution of goods sufBces, bnt more fri- 
qnently this accompanies another punishment or the enfor^g 
of a twofold or manifold restitution (Indians of Braril 
Martius, i. 88] ; Amer. Ind. tribes— Wyandots twofold [1 DBBtr, 


Dussia, 1780-83, liL 337]; Malay Archipelago twofold or more, 
sometimes a fine [Westermarck, U. 8 ; Post, Anfange, p. OTl « 
African tribes, twice to ten times the value [AVesterroarex, u, 
12 ; Post, Afr, Jur. IL 84, 86]). Sometimes confiscation of a 
thief’s whole property occurs (Onnnlngham, Uganda, p. • 
Johnston, iL 882 ; Post, ii. 439). Such forms of compensMfon 
may be regarded in the light of a fine, greater or less, 
tog to the magnitude of the theft, or tbe general feeling mto 
regard to its wickedness. Bometimes also severe punisbmente 
-death, mutilation, etc.— maybe expiated by a fine. Amon 
Australian tribes a not uncommon method is that the tniei » 
challenged to stogie combat by his victim. 
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An especially vile form of theft, always severely 
ptmished when it occurred, and perhaps to he re- 
garded as a form of sacrilege, is that of stealing 
offerings, etc., from a grave (Westermarck, ii. 
518-9). 

7. At those festivals which mark the beginning 
of a new year or the offering of firstfruits among 
savages, and which are usually accompanied hy 
ceremonial confession of wrongdoing ana hy ritual 
purifications and riddance of the contagion of 
wrong, very frequently there is considerable licence, 
and such crimes as may be then committed are not 
afterwards punished. At such festivals there is 
great excitement, ■with much drinking, dancing, 
etc. Crimes would then he readily committed, 
but had not to ho accounted for, because they 
occurred during a sacred season, while their con- 
tagion had already prospectively been got rid of, 
or would shortly ho got rid of, oy the ceremonial 
purifications usual at such periods. 

Among most savage tribes the right of asylum 
or sanctuary for the criminal is clearly recognized, 
the sanctuary being generally a place sacred to 
gods or spints, or the abode of sacred persons 
(priest or chief), in which it would be dangerous 
for the avenger or the executioner of justice to 
shed the blood even of a criminal (see art. Abylum ; 
Post, ii. 252 ff.). 

StTjfjfiiBF. — ^The execution of justice among 
savage tribes is, on the whole, an extremely rough 
and ready process. Where the practice of private 
revenge is common, it militates against the inde- 
endent and impartial weighing of the e'vidence 
y a disinterested tribunal. And, even where 
there exists a recognized tribunal, it generally 
lacks the most elementary requirements for the 
discovery of truth as found in a civilized court of 
justice. Impartiality is seldom found, the weigh- 
ing of evidence and the reliance upon it alone being 
practically vmknown ; the common resort to ordeals 
IB an extremely defective method of arriving at the 
truth; in many cases not only does the guilty 
escape, but, where he is punished, the innocent 
often share his punishment. Punishments, too, 
are often extremely severe. On the other hand, 
the e'vidence seems to show that there is a general 
hatred of crime among savages, and that it is 
probably of comparatively rare occurrence among 
many tnbes. 

LiTiaiTTOs. — E. Dnrkheim, ‘ Deuxloli de I’ivolutlon pinale,' 
ASoe. vol. iv., Paris, 1601, Da la Diviaion du travail toeial, do. 
1893; L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, London, 1600, 
vol. i. oh. 8 ; C. Letonrneau, L'Evolution jundigut dans las 
divarses races humaines, Paris, 1891 ; M. Mauss, BellETion 
et les orif^es du droit pSnal,’ RHR, vols. xxxiv. xzxv., Paris, 
1896-7; A. H. Post, Grundriss der ethnol. Jurispntdenz, 
Oldenbure and I,eiprig, 1894-B, Afrikan. Jurisprudenx, do., 
1887 ; S. K. Steinmetr, Ethnol. Sludien zur ersten Enttoiek- 
lung der Strafe, Leyden and Leiprig, 1891 ; E. 'Westennarck, 
Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, London, 1900-8; 
ZVRW, Stuttgart, 187811. See also the other authorities cited 
in the article. J. A. MACCELLOOH. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Assyro- 
Babylonian). — ^These are revealed to us mainly by 
the Bah. codes of laws, of which three have neen 
found — the first and the lost, fragments only ; the 
second — that of Bammiira'hi— nearly complete. 

I. The first (the earliest kno'wn) are the Sumerian 
laws, of which examples occur in the 7th tablet of 
the Ulutindbi-Su ( ‘ punctually ’) series. This work 
contains specimen-prases for students of Sumero- 
Akkadian, the laws being among the legal and 
other phrases which the student had to leom. 
Though the tablet dates from the time of Ashur- 
banipal (c. 650 B.O.), there is no doubt as to the 
period during which these la'wa and their penalties 
were in force ; their reproduction in the contract- 
tablets of the time of the dynasty to which Ham- 
murabi belonged indicates that tne code of which 
they formed part originated previo'us to c. 2000 b;o; 
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The language in which they are ■written (Sumerian) 
shows that they were drawn up during the Sum- 
erian period, and they may, therefore, date from 
3500 B.C., or even earlier. The crimes or misde- 
meanours referred to therein are not serious, and 
belong rather to the class of offences against morals 
than to really criminal acts. Nevertheless, they are 
exceedingly interesting, and are of considerable 
importance in that they contain the earliest ordi- 
nances in existence concerning punishment for 
wrongdoing : 

*11 a Bon Bay to his lather, "Thou art not my lather,” they 
may shave him, put him in letters, and sell him lor silver.’ 

* 11 a son say to his mother, "Thou art not my mother,” they 
may shave his lorehead, lead him round the city, and drive him 
lorth Irom the house.’ 

*11 o wile hate her husband, and say to him, "Thou art not 
my husband,” they may throw her into the river.’ 

* 11 a husband say to his wile, “ Thou art not my wile,” he 
■hall pay her hall a mana ol silver.' 

*11 a man hire a slave, and he dies, is lost, runs away, gets 
looked up, lalls ill, he shall pay as his hire every day hall a 
measure ol grain.’ 

Though the above laws refer only to adopted 
sons, the respect for foster-parente which the 
punishments for denial of them imply shows 
how strong the feeling of the Sumerians was in 
this matter. The adopted son might be sold os 
a slave, and it may he supposed that a real son 
would have been treated ■with even greater severity. 
The denial of a foster-mother brought upon the 
culprit nil the disadvantages of slavery, as is im- 
plied by the shaving of his forehead. His being 
taken round in the city was probably for the pur- 
jTOse of making his misdemeanour known; and 
driving him forth from the house implied his being 
either left in utter destitution, or relegated to the 
position of a slave. 

Inequality in the status of the husband and the 
wife is implied by the differing punishments for 
the same or similar offences. Divorcing a husband 
was punishable with death, but the divorcing of a 
•wife only incurred the fine of half a mana of silver. 
There is no doubt that women had fewer rights 
than men in ancient Babylonia, but it must be 
admitted that they are not altogether their equals 
even now. 

The last law of the five shows the respect paid 
to property. The penalties inflicted ore rather hard 
upon the hirer, who is responsible for a slave whom 
he has hired, even if a misfortune befalling him is 
not due in any way to the fault of the hirer. Per- 
haps it was necessary — the Sumerians may have 
been (criminally) careless of other people’s property 
delivered into their hands ; in any cose, if thenirer 
thought the conditions too severe, he could easily 
stipulate, on hiring, that he should not be ■visited 
■with the full rigours of the law in the case of an 
accident happening. 

3. The next laws in chronological order ■with 
which we come into contact are those draivn up 
hy the great Babylonian legislator, Hunimurabii 
whose code is now preserved in the Louvre at 
Paris. Here we have a list of crimes and punish- 
ments far more complete than any which the 
ancient nations of the East preceding the Jews 
have ever handed down. 

How far these laws were regarded as binding is 
doubtful — ^the conditions of life probably changed 
from time to time; and it is unlikely that the 
same ideas regarding penalties and punishments 
for breaches 01 the law prevailed in Assyria as in 
Babylonia, notwithstanding that the Assyrians 
studied those old Bab. laws. Perhaps the tablets 
of the Ulutindbi-iu series, like ma^ another 
ancient composition, and the laws of Hammurabi 
himself, were kept in the libraries at Nineveh, 
simply because they were ancient and venerable 
works, useful to the law-student. Upon this point, 
however, we shall he better aHe to judge latM on. 
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In considering such a matter as that of crimes 
and punishments, it^vill probably be admitted that 
the Babylonian mind was not trained in so severe 
a school as that of the Roman or the modem legist. 
Moreover, the difference in the manners and cus- 
toms of the East and the West, to say nothing of 
the qu^tion of period, must be taken into con- 
sideration. Thus, many offences against morality 
and decency were probably not thought worthy of 
punishment by the Babylonians, notwithstanding 
that they may have been regarded as most repre- 
hensible, Bigamy was not a punishable offence, 
and the game-laws were probably merely rudi- 
mentary. Bribery was not punishable, except when 
it was intended thereby to pervert the ends of 
justice. 

Nothing is said, moreover, concerning bestiality, 
blasphemy, breach of ritual, drunkenness (except, 
perhaps, m the case of priestesses and devotees), 
mng (though we know, from certain texts — see 
Conscience [Bab.], above, p. 33 — that this was a 
thing unpleasing to the deity), malice, prophesying 
falsely, the desecration of holy days, spealang 
evil of rulers {lise majesti), unoleanness, usury, 
and many other things which are not only regarded 
as crimes or misdemeanours among the European 
nations, but also appear as such mth the ancient 
Hebrews. Idolatry, magic, sorcery, intercourse 
with demons and spirits, and prostitution were 
naturally not counted as crimes; though blas- 
phemy, sacrilege, and similar offences against the 
gods were probably severely punished— certainly 
the latter (sacrilege). Whether blasphemy was a 
crime or not probably depended upon the place 
and the deity, for none would speak slightmgly 
of a deity in the place where he was worshipped, 
except a fanatic.^ It is to be noted, however, that 
nothmg certain can be stated ■with regard to many 
acts which modem Europeans would consider as 
crimes in law, for the simple reason that we have 
on^ one code in any sense complete, namely, that 
of Hammurabi (c. 2000 B.C. ), and even that has gaps. 

The death penalty. — In the Code of Hammurabi, 
as is fitting, respect for what is just holds the first 
place, and the penalty for false accusation of killing 
IB death (§ 1). In the case of a (false) accusation of 
sorcery, the accused person had to dive into the 
river, and, if the river refused to drown him, the 
accuser suffered the penalty of death, and the 
accused took the house of his dead defamer. 
Death, in fact, was the penalty of any false accu- 
sation in which a life was involved. In all other 
cases, a false ■witness bore the cost of the action 
{§§ 2-4). 

Next to the safety and integrity of the person, 
that of the pr^erty of a man was held to be the 
most sacred. Theft was not generally punished 
with death, unless the property stolen belonged to 
a temple or to the palace (of the king), in which 
case the receiver suffered the same punishment 
(§ 6). In later times, the penalty for sacrilegious 
theft (■with the damage inflicted upon the images of 
deities by stripping them) seems to have been death 
by fire (Pinches, The OT in the Light, etc.*, p. 661). 

Strange, however, is the severity of the law (§ 7) 
ordaining death for buying the property of a 
man, either from his o'wn hands or from those of 
his slave, ■without ■witnesses or contracts; or for 
receiving such property on deposit. Probably 
possession of a mams property ■without justifying 
documents suggested receiving it on false pre- 

1 In &U probability tbs word tiUatu, when applied to gome- 
thinff spoken apnlnst a deity, corresponded with ‘hlasphemy, 
as we understand it. The followers of SamnS-Sum-nkin (Saos- 
duchlnos), Asharbanlpal’s brother, who uttered si]!atu against 
the god AiJur, were put to death after their lips (var. tongues) 
bad been torn away (AJIur-bani-lpIi, oyl. A, cob Iv. SSfl.b In 
another passage, referring to chiefs of Gambulu, the culprita 
were flayed after the tearing out of their tongue* (Q Smith, 
^ssuriKtnipcth London, 1871, pp. 1S7, 7i fl.). 


fences, which the laws of the Babylonians evi- 
dently -wished to discourage, the more especially 
os it presupposed the neglect of those legal forms 
to which the people seem to have paid speoisd 
attention. 

Though theft did not entail the death-penalty, 
the_ neglect or failure to pay fines and make resti- 
tution transformed it into a capital ofience (§ 8). 
There were probably two reasons for this— the 
saoredness of property-rights, and respect for the 
law. Theft, with the sale of the stolen object, was 
even more severely punished, as the penalty was 
not only death, but the restitution of the property, 
in addition, to both parties (the owner, and the 
person to whom the property had been sold), the 
purchase-money being returned in full (§ 0). It 
seems not improbable that a purchaser of property 
sometimes found himself in serious difficulty, for, 
if he could not produce the seller or witnesses, he 
was regarded as a thief, and was executed accord- 
ingly (§ 10)- This law naturally presupposes that 
he had no documentary evidence of the purchase. 
A claimant of lost property had likewise to be 
careful, as absence of -witnesses was regarded as 
proving hm to be a rogue ; and the penalty in that 
case, again, was death, because he had falsely 
accused the person claimed from (§ 11). 

Housebreaking, too, entailed the death-penalty, 
probably because theft was regarded as being m 
contemplation, though the damage to the house was 
naturally taken into consideration. The house- 
breaker was killed and buried in front of the 
breach (§ 21) — an undesirable position in any 
country where the dead were regarded as return- 
ing to visit the living. Brigandage was also pun- 
ished with death (§ ^), Theft at a house where 
a fire had broken out, under the pretence of enter- 
ing to extinguish it, entailed being thro-wn into 
the flames (§ 25). One is left to surmise that the 
thief got out if he could. 

Offences against the person were likeivise pun- 
ished severely. Kidnapping a freeborn child was 
a capital offence (§ 14). Negligence which proved 
fatal to any person was [punished -with death ; and 
such would be the penalty if a badly built house fell 
on the occupier and killed him ; the builder had 
constructed a defective dwelling, possibly from 
motives of cupidity. In the case ot the uepend- 
ants of the owner, the lez talionis seems to have 
been applied, for the death of the oivner’s son was 
punished by the death of the builder’s son (§§ 229, 
230). 

The position of slaves as a man’s property prob- 
ably had greater importance than any respect that 
may have been regarded as due to their pereons, 
and the death-penalty was therefore applied in the 
following cases ; aUo-wing a palace slave or serf to 
escape, or sheltering him (§§ 16, 16) ; or detaining 
an escaped slave (§ 19). Evidently it was regarded 
as the duty of a citizen to restore a slave to his 
o-wner, ey)ecially if that slave belonged to the 
paJace. Getting a barber to mark a slave -wrong- 
fully was, it seems, equivalent to stealing^ hi/n 
(§ 227), and was punished -with death and banal m 
hiH (the -wrongdoer’s) own gate. It was likewise a 
serious offence if a soldier {redH) hfted a substitute ; 
and, besides the death-penalty being enforced, wie 
substitute might take the soldiers house (§ ^1 
— apparently the dwelling allotted to hirn by the 
State. In the same maimer, a higUy-placed official 
could neither himself hire a substitute, nor accept 
a mercenary as substitute (for another), and mcor- 
porate him, the penalty being death in both casM. 

The duties of a ‘wine-woman’ (meanmg, enU- 
ently, a woman keeping a public-house) mcluaeu 
assisting the government by capturing enmm^ , 
and, if she failed in this, she also met -with tne 
penalty of death (§ 109). 
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The real nature of these ■wine-houses, which were 
kept hy the wine-women, has yet to he discovered. 
That they were places of e'vil repute seems certain, 
and a devotee not dwelling in a cloister who opened 
a wine-house, or who entered a wine-house for 
drink, was burned to death ^ (§ 110). It seems to 
have been the duty of wine-women to accept pay- 
ment for their drink in kind ; and any such woman 
refusing ,to do this, or accepting a low tariff, might 
be thro-wn into the river (§ 108), she having thereby 
contravened the law. 

Infidelity and incest were also under the pain of 
capital punishment. An adulterous woman and 
her paramour were to be tied together and thrown 
into the water, unless pardoned (apparently), the 
former by her husband, and the latter by the king 
(§ 129). Violation of a virgin- wife dwelling with 
her father entailed death to the man, but exUe (?) 
to the woman (§ 130). A thriftless woman making 
her poverty an excuse for marrying again during 
her husband’s absence, was condemned to be thrown 
into the water (§ 133) — the punishment meted out 
to a disreputable woman who repudiated her hus- 
band (§ 143). In the law reports (see Ungnad, 
Hammurabi’s Gesetz, iii. nos. 1, 8 ; iv. 776), a rebel- 
lious or faithless wife was throvm do'wn from the 
tower, or sold into slavery (no. 7) ; and slavery (as 
a milk-maid?) in the palace was the punishment 
meted out in such a case, ■ in a text from the 
Khabur (Johns, in PSBA xxix. 177 ; Ungnad, 
op. cit. no. 6). For incest with a son’s bride the 
penalty was drowning (§ 155) j and for incest with 
a mother,* death by fare for both (§ 157). 

Mutilation. — This penalty was not uncommon, 
and in some cases roughly indicated the crime by 
destroying that which was regarded as the ofi'end- 
ing member. Thus, if the son of a chamberlain 
(palace-favourite) or of a public woman denied his 
foster-parents, his tongue, the organ with which 
the denial was made, was cut out (§ 192). In the 
case of an adopted son learning who his real father 
was, despising in consequence his foster-parents, 
who had brought him up, and returning to his 
father’s house, the pimishment was loss ot an eye 
{§ 193).’ A nurse substituting, without the know- 
ledge of the father and mother, another child for 
one who had died whilst in her care, was punished 
by the cutting oif of her breasts, thus ensuring, as 
in most punishments of this nature, that the 
offence should not occur again (§ 194). A son 
striking his father was punished by the loss of a 
hand — the limb with which the oftence had been 
committed (§ 195). A slave striking a freeman’s 
son received the same punishment as a slave deny- 
ing his master,* namely, the loss of an ear — prob- 
ably as a mark that he was a criminal, and a 
warning that he Avas untrustworthy (§§ 205, 282). 
As we have seen above (p. 258*), defamation, Avhen it 
was a question of a life, Avas a capital offence, but in 
other cases a less severe punishment avus decreed — 
thus, if a man ‘ raised the finger ’ against (accused 
of unchastity) a priestess or a married woman, the 
punishment Avas the shaving of the forehead — a 
proclamation to the world that a misdemeanour 
liad been committed. Priests alone, in all prob- 
ability, shaved the Avhole of the head, so that 
there Avas no danger of the obliteration of the 
distinguishing mark, whilst it lasted. 

I The severity of the penalty would seem to Imply that nn- 
chastity was presumed in such a case. 

a * Aiter the father,* apparently = * after the father’s death.* 
But perhaps * step-mother * is meant, In which case * after the 
consummation of the marriapre * may be intended. 

5 According to the tablets (Unpnad, op. cit. iv. nos. 14, 19), an 
adopted chila who was rebellious was sent away, or, os in the 
Sumerian laws (see p. 257^), sold into slavery. Ill-treatment 
of an adopted c^d entailed loss of property to his benefit (ib, 
nos. 14, 16). 

< A slave-wife denying: husband’s mother was marked (by 

a tonsure) and sold. 


Exceedingly interesting, and among the laws 
which have attracted the most attention, are those 
ordaining retaliation. Injury involving the loss of 
an eye entailed the loss of an eye to the person 
who nad inflicted the injury, and it was the same 
for the other members of the body — hone for hone 
(i.e. broken limb for broken limb), teeth for teeth 
(g§ 196, 197, 200). 

Fines, Avith alternatives (mutilations, etc.). — 
Whether these punishments could he compensated 
for by a money-payment, or in any other way, is 
not stated. In each case, however, they refer to a 
freeman injuring a person of his oavu rank; hut 
a freeman committing the same offence against a 
man of inferior rank got off hy paying a fine (1 
mana for the limb or the eye of a serf ; and J mana 
for the teeth, with lesser indemnities in the case of 
a slave). For striking a man of equal rank on the 
head, also, the lex tahonis did not apply, but a fine 
of 1 mana of silver was inflicted. If the man 
struck Avaa of superior rank, the striker received 
60 lashes * in the assembly ’ with an ox-hide Avhip 
(§ 202). A serf striking a serf paid 10 shekels of 
silver (§ 204), but a slave striking the head of a 
freeman lost his ear (§ 205), Thus Avere intentional 
injuries atoned for. 

For unintentional injury, even in a quarrel, 
things were different. In such a case, a freeman 
hurting another had only to SAvear that he had not 
struck him knowingly, and was then responsible 
only for the physician’s fees (§ 206) ; and, if death 
ensued, he maae amends by paying J mana of 
silver, and for the son of a serf J only (§§ 207, 208). 
Striking a freeman’s daughter, so that she lost her 
expected offspring, entailed a fine of only 10 shekels 
of silver (§ 209), and, if the woman died, they 
killed the smite^s daughter. The punishment of 
the culprit was in such a case a sore affliction, 
calculated to sadden him for the rest of his days, 
but here, as in other cases, the innocent suffered 
for the guilty simply because the Babylonians 
would not admit that a woman was the equal of a 
man, and said that, Avhatever the sex, the penalty 
must he ‘ a life for a life.’ Striking a slave-woman 
with the same serious result entailed a fine of 2 
shekels of silver, and, if she died, J mana (§§ 213, 214). 
In this case it was not ‘ slave for slave,’ probably 
because the expected offspring had to be aUoAved 
for, the fine, it appears, being more than the valuo 
of a slave. 

Among the worst examples of the mutilation- 
penalty, however, are those quoted hy Ungnad 
{op. cit. iv. 63, no. 1049), Avhere, if certain people 
bring action against each other, their noses are 
to he pierced and their hands dislocated, and in 
this condition they are to go 'to the market-place 
at Sippar. In another case {ib. no. 1051) the hair 
of the forehead was to he shaved on account of 
bringing an action, the alternative being a fine (no. 
1050). An attempt to rescind, by legal action, the 
gift of the king, entailed a fine of 10 shekels of 
silver, and covering the claimant’s head AAoth hot (?) 
bitumen (i5. vol. iii. no. 458), This last text comes 
from the independent State of B^ana (Thnreau- 
Dangin, HA iv. 17). The punishment for false 
witness was a fine of 2 shekels of silver (Ungnad, 
iii. no. 699), and shaving of the forehead {ib. 707). 

The lex talionis also existed for injuries in- 
flicted unintentionally in the course of professional 
(surgical) attendance. For death or loss of sight 
after an operation for a grave injury or for a 
cataract (?), the penalty was loss of the hands— the 
same as for a son striking his father, the object in 
both cases being the same, namely, to prevent a 
repetition of the misfortune (§ 218). A serf’s slave 
having been treated for a grave injury, and dying 
under the operation, the penalty was restitution 
(‘ slave like slave ’) (§ 219). If the slave lost an eye 
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after an operation, the physician had to pay the 
ornier half his value in silver. A veterinary 
surgeon who had operated upon an ox or an ass, 
which had died thereafter, paid to the owner a 
quarter of its value (§ 225). The ‘ crime,’ in these 
cases, was want of skill or judgment, and the 
penalties were prohahly as near as the framers of 
the Code could get to tne ‘ just mean ’ in each case, 
for the slave or the animal might have been of 
greater or less value, taking the injury into consider- 
ation, hut the penalty was the same.^ In the case 
of a man hiring an ox, and causing its death by 
negligence or by blows, the penalty was ox for ox 
(§ 245), and the same penalty was imposed if he 
had broken its foot or cut its nape, thus rendering 
the animal useless (§ i^6). Destroying the eye of a 
hired ox entailed an indemnity of half its value in 
^ver (§ 247) ; and breaking off its horn, cutting off 
its tail, or piercing its nostril was made good only 
by paying a quarter of the animal’s value (§ 248). 
‘Act of God left the hirer free from obligation 
{§ 249). 

Though not & crime, an accident which brought 
an owner within the purview of the law arose from 
injury by a mad buU. On the first occasion, in 
which the bull’s vieiousness could not be known, 
there was no pensJty (§ 250) ; but the death of a 
man by a kno\vn vicious bull, homed and at large, 
entailed a penalty of J mana of silver {§ 251), and 
i mana if the person lolled was a slave (§ 162). 

In certain cases (see above, p. 258*’) the punish- 
ment for theft or dishonest d^ing was death, but 
the case of an employ6 differed. Thns, if a man 
hired to do the work of a farm stole the wheat and 
the vegetables, and these things were found in 
his hands, his hands were cut off (§ iM3). Here 
again, we seem to have an instance of vengeance 
against the offending members ; for he who, instead 
of working for the benefit of his employer, used 
his hands to rob him, was accounted Avorthy of this 
mutilation. In one case not very clear in the Code, 
the person who took away necessary things and 
weakened the oxen had to make up the damage he 
had caused (§ 254) ; and in another, if he lent out 
the oxen or stole the grain, so that he Avas unable 
to cultivate it, he had to pay 60 gur for every 
gan of groimd left rmcultivated (§ 255). It seems 
strange that a thief, in such a case as this, should 
be let off so easily, but it was the same for other 
things — a man stealing a Avatering-machine paid 
5 shekels of silver, and the theft of a shadouf or a 
plough entailed an indemnity of 3 shekels (§§ 259, 
260). The question naturally arises Avhetlier, in 
this inscription, the verb iaragu has ahvays the 
meaning of ‘ to steal.’ A herdsman Avas under the 
same liability as the farmer — if a man, duly in 
receipt of a salary, reduced the oxen or the sheep, 
or their natural increase, he had to make up the 
amount (§ 264) ; and, if he changed their natural 
increase, or sold it, the penalty Avas that ho made 
up the amount to the oAvner tenfold (§ 265). 

Deprivation of o£5ce. — ^Apparently onlypne kind 
of misdeed entailing this is referred to in H®'™* 
murabi’s Code, and, as is fitting, it bears upon the 
administration of justice. If a judge changed a 
sentence, thus making it to be of no effect, he was 
punished Avith tAvelvefold restitution of the sum 
mvolved in the lawsuit.® In addition to this, he 
was dismissed from the justice-seat, never to re- 
turn ; nor was ho to sit Avith other judges when 
trying a case (§ 6). 

Imprisonment — It is notoAA'orthy that, in aU the 
enactments of the Code of Jffammtmihi, there is no 
mention of imprisonment The Babylonians, how- 

1 Such are the disadvantasres of the cut-aad-dried legislation 

^elvefold restitution Is frequently referred to In contracts 
of late date, but this Is for chan^g the record, and is not con- 
fined to the Judges. 


ever, certainly had prisons, as the expressions Mf 
stotid and 6lt Icili, and the fact that arrests Avere 
ordered by the king, sIioav.* In all probability 
however, they Avere not houses of detention as a 
punishment, but simply places Avhere an accused 
person or a criminal could be confined until tried 
or punished. An interesting text referring to this 
is printed in Cun. Texts, vi. pi. 8 (Ungnad, op cit. 
iii. no. 743), in which a man speaks of being placed 
in bit drarri by his judges, Avhose names he gives. 
He states that he Avas not to be released until 
he had fulfilled a certain order — probably the 
delivery of a document, but the det^s are not 
clear. 

Possibly imprisonment Avas more common in 
later times than at the early period of gammn- 
rabi’s dynasty. A letter published in Becueil des 
Travaux, xix. 107-108 (82-3-23, 845), asks : ‘Why 
takest thou my child and placest him in the prison- 
house (btt kilt) ? None shall take him, and thou 
mimt bring him forth (again). Send my son 
quickly.’ Confinement Avas also effected in a man’s 
OAATj house ; ‘ Shut up Arad-Bau (Avho sits in the 
city-gate of Hadad) in his OAvn house Avith the 
men’ (Pinches, Outline of Assyr. Gram., 1910, 
p. ii). The reason of this order is not stated, but 
something of the nature of a revolt or conspiracy 
mw be suggested. 

Resistance to Ass;pian dominion entailed all 
kinds of horrors, and, though the Assyrian king 
may have regarded such remstance as among the 
worst of misdeeds, and Avorthy of all the pains and 
tortures Avhich he inflicted, it hardly comes Avithin 
the scope of the present article. Nevertheless, 
there is one noteAvorthy instance of punishment for 
what might be described as a crime, though those 
who suffered for it were only obeying their king’s 
orders. Certain Elamite magnates had been sent 
by Te-umman, the king, to Ashnrbanipal, iMg of 
Assyria, asking for the delivery of certain fugitives. 
The message Avas an insolent ® one {Swir meri^ti), 
and the Assyrian king had the ambassadors de- 
tained. It seems not improbable that Te-umman 
made preparations to invade Assyria before the 
return of his ambassadors on the occasion of their 
final visit to Assyria ; so, after the defeat and de- 
capitation of Te-umman, the^y were shoAvn his cut- 
oft head, the sight of which is said to have driven 
them mad. The success of the Assyrian arms bad 
such an effect on Kusft, king of Ararat, that lie 
sent ambassadors to Arbela to greetjAshurbanipal, 
Avho shoAved them the bodies of the Elamite am- 
bassadors Avith the ‘ insolent message ’ Avhich they 
bad brought. 

Litsraturs. — V. Scbeil, * Oodo des lols da Hammounibi,' In 
JUm. de la diligation en Perse, iv., Paris, 1902 ; R. F. Harper, 
The Code of Hammurabi, Ohicagfo, 1904 ; Pinches. The Of tn 
the Light, etc.*, London, IDOS, pp. 174, 176-177, 185, 488-525, 6B1 : 
ond, esp. Peiser, Kohler, and Ungnad, HammurabCt Gesetz, 

Leipzig, 1904-1910. T. 6. Pinches. 


CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Bud- 
dhist). — Crimes are for the most part committed 
by irreligious people ; and the punishments are 
determined upon and carried out (even under 
hierarchies like Home and Tibet) from political 


» The British Museum tablet D.TL 1, grenoraUy called 'Warn- 
ings to kings against injustice' (WAl ir.® pl- 48), which 
refers to certain penalties, is rather a tablet oi reAf^rds mu 
punishments, mostly referring to the rulers of the land; one 
ft is unfortunately not clear in every part. Among^ other 
maxims mven It is stat^ that a king^s ill-favonr towards bis 
princes or his burghers was likely to entail in the one awe an 
untimely end, ana in the other rebtOllon. It If Interest^^i 
however, on account of its references to Imprisonment i XM 
son of Nippur, Sippar, Babylon, committing wrong’, Is caused 
to enter the prison-houie— where the wronfr has been done, 
town shall pour out (7 supply provisions) to we xorlrcw 
•The sons of Sippar, Nippur, and Babylon, giving their rron* 
siOQS to the staulons, ate the stallions for their provialoo*-^ 
they were deliv’ered into the custody of the foe, <t^ 
s ‘Treocheroui’ seemi also to be a possible rendering. 
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or legal, rather than from religious, motives. It 
is, therefore, a complicated problem to decide how 
far a religion, dominant at any time in a country, 
is or is not an important factor either in deciding 
what acts shall he called crimes, or in determining 
the punishments for them. This is so even when 
the facts are known and classified ; and no attempt 
hM yet been made to write the history either of 
crime or of its punishment in any Buddhist country. 
The folloiving remarks must, therefore, he tenta- 
tive and imperfect. It ■will be convenient to dis- 
cuss the subject (1) as regards the Order, and (2) 
as regards the laity. 

1 . The Order. — ^The standard text-book of Canon 
Law consists of the ancient Rules of the Order, as 
current in the time of the Buddha (see ‘Pati- 
mokkha,’ in art. Litekature [Buddh.]), edited, 
about fifty years after his death, -with notes and a 
commentary, and accompanied by twenty supple- 
mentary chapters. These additions by the editors 
show the development that had taken place, during 
that interval, m the interpretation of the Rules 
themselves as well as in the method of enforc- 
ing them. Of the 227 Rules, more than 200 
relate to matters of deportment, to the common 
property of the Order and the proportion allowed 
to each member, to the time and manner of taking 
food, and so on. The penalty for any infraction 
of these minor remlations was repentance; that 
is, the offender had to confess his fault to a brother 
hhikhhu, and promise not to repeat it. This penalty 
involved forfeiture of any property held contrary 
to the regulations. 

The major offences were dmded into two classes 
—pdrdjika and saihghddisesa. The former class 
comprised four crimes — the sexual act, theft, 
murder, and putting forward a false claim to 
religious insight. The penalty was expulsion 
from the Order, or, to use the words of the Rules, 
‘he has fallen into defeat, ho is no longer in 
communion.’ ' The notes and supplements discuss 
cases raising the point whether some act does or 
does not amount to an infri^ement of one or 
other of these four Rules. The cases put are 
ingenious, and the decisions harmonize in a re- 
markable way with the equitable views of modem 
writers on criminal law. 

The second of the above two classes comprises 
five offences depending on or inciting to sensual 
impurity ; two connected -with building a residence 
•without obtaining the approval of the Order ; two 
■with slander ; two with stirring up discord in the 
Order ; one with intractability ; and one ■with 
general evil life (being a disorderly person). The 
penalty for these offences was suspension for as 
many days as had elapsed between the offence and 
its confession. A suspended member of the Order 
is under disability in regard to 94 privileges of an 
ordinary member — he is to take the worst seat or 
sleeping-place, cannot sit on a Chapter, cannot 
travel ■without restriction, and so on.“ 'When the 
fixed number of days has passed, the suspended 
hhikkhu may bo rehabilitated. Both suspension 
and rehabilitation can be carried out only at a 
formal Chapter, where not fewer than twenty 
regular bhikkh^is must be present. There are some- 
what complicated rules to ensure the regularity of 
the proceedings, the equity of the decision, and 
opportunity for the putting forward of the de- 
fence. These are too long even to summarize. 
"We must be content to note that, for instance, 
the mles as to the constitution of the court are 
given in Vinaija Texts, ii. 263 ff., iii. 46 ; those as 
to the accusation being invalid, unless brought 
forward under the right heading, in ii. 276 ff.; 
those as to both parties being present, in iii. 47. 

* Vinaj/a Texts, L 4 f. 

* The whole of the 04 are given in Finatfa Texts, ii. 888 0. 


Every member of the Order resident in the locality 
had the right to attend such a Chapter ; and, if 
the matter were too complicated to be adequately 
considered in so large a meeting, it could be re- 
ferred to a committee of arbitrators chosen by the 
Chapter (ib. iii. 49 ff.). 

The above are mles and practices evolved by the 
early Buddhists, for use among themselves only ; 
they do not give, or pretend to give, any adequate 
treatment of the question of crimes, or of that of 

unishments, but they show that the early Bud- 

hists had a very fair grasp of the general prin- 
ciples underlying the equitable administration of 
criminal law, and that m the matter of punish- 
ment they took, as might be expected, a lenient 
view. They show also that, at the time \vhen 
Buddhism arose, such crimes as murder and theft 
were no longer looked upon as offences against 
individuals only, but had already come to be con- 
sidered as offences against the community, as 
moral offences in themselves — in other words, that 
this step forward in the treatment of crime was 
not in any way due to Buddhism, but was the 
outcome of Indian civilization. 

2 . Laity. — ^The Buddhist scriptures frequently 
refer to their ideal of a perfect king, a righteous 
king who rules in righteousness, without punish- 
ment, and without a sword [adandena asatthena). 
In the Kutadanta,^ King Wide-realm’s country is 
harassed by dacoits, who pillage the ■villages and 
townships and make the roads unsafe. He thinks 
to suppress the evU by degradation, banishment, 
fines, bonds, and death, but his Buddhist adviser 
tells him that there is only one method of patting 
an end to the disorder, that is, by providing 
farmers ■with food and seed-com, traders with 
capital, and government oflScials with good wages. 
If this method be adopted, ‘the king’s revenue 
■will go up ; the country ■will be quiet and at peace ; 
and the people, pleased with one another and 
happy, dancing their children in their arms, will 
dwell with open doors,’ In the legend the plan 
succeeds ; and it represents, no doubt, fairly accu- 
rately, the Buddhist varae ideal of the right 
theory of crime and punishment. In the Buddhist 
historical chronicles we have no instance of its 
having been realized. Crime and its punishment 
have been dealt ■with according to the ■views cur- 
rent at each time and place, and it would be im- 
possible, with our present evidences, to attempt 
any statement ns to whether, and in what degree, 
those views have been modified by the Buddhist 
ideal. 

LirrBATCiiz. — Vinaya, ed. H. Olden’berg, London, 1879-83;. 
Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg, Vinaya Texts (SBE, vola. 
xiL, avU., ax.), Oxford, 1881-8S ; Rhys Davids, Dialogues of 
the Buddha, Oxford, 1899. T. W. RHYS DAVIDS. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Celtic).— 
I. The treatment of crime and of criminals among 
the ancient Celts is wrapped in great obscurity. 
Cffisar (de Bell, Gall. vi. 13) informs us that the 
Druids of Gaul were judges in both public and 
private disputes, and tnat they awarded damages 
and penalties; and we are told (ib. vi. 16) that, 
when human sacrifices were offered, criminals were 
sacrificed in the first instance, before recourse was 
had to innocent -victims. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that among the Celts, as among the 
Greeks, Romans, and other races, the idea pre- 
vailed that certain forms of conduct were dis- 
pleasing to the gods, and that, in consequence, 
communion -with deity could not be re-established 
■without the purification of society by the death or 
expulsion of the persons who were guilty of such 
conduct (see Communion -with Deity [Celtic], 
vol. iii. p. 749). In this treatment of its nn- 

1 Digha, i. 135 ; tr. fn the present writer’s Dialogues of the 
Buddha, i. 176 f. 
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desirable members by the community it is prob- 
able that attention was paid to the general type 
of character no less than to spechSc acts of wong 
conduct, just as, in the process of compurgation 
by oath in Welsh law (see below), the witnesses 
who were called to testify on oath gave evidence 
quite as much _ to the general character of the 
accused as to his non-performance of a particular- 
act. The types of character which are always 
abhorred by commimities where custom rules, as 
it did among the Celts, are those which are in- 
difi’erent to the observance of customary prohibi- 
tions (in Homeric language those of men lacking 
in alStis), such being conspicuous by their want of 
scruple and by the quality of Cppis, One of the 
Celtic roots for ‘good’ (Ir. deck, Welsh de [now 
obsolete], cognate with Gr. 5^o;ia0, meant ‘ac- 
ceptable ’ ; and the other Celtic terms relatiim to 
character show the prevalence among the Celts 
of the same moral conceptions as among other 
men of Indo-European speech. The idea of a 
defilement attaching to crime is found in a state- 
ment made in the Aiicient Laws of Ireland (iii. 97), 
that body and soul are both defiled by committing 
crimes. 

2. Side by side with the penalty of sacrifice, and 
probably connected wth it, was that of exclusion 
from participation in religious rites. Ciesar (vi. 13) 
tells us that any contumacy with respect to the 
judgments of the Druids was punished by exclusion 
from the ritual of sacrifice ; and this sentence, he 
says, was the severest among the Gauls, since the 
men so punished were treated as outlaws, and were 
cut ofi' from all the rights and privileges of human 
society. In Gaul there appears to have been a 
measure of centralization in the administration 
of justice, since the assembly of the Druids, 
meeting, according to Cmsar, in the territory of 
the Carnutes, held a court for the trial of cases 
brought from every district around. In the case 
of the Druids it is clear that the decision was in 
the hands of the religious leaders of the community ; 
and this suggests that among the Celts, as in other 
early communities, the ethical and the religious 
aspects of crimes and their punishments were not 
very clearly distinguished. The conception of 
outlawry, or the loss of civil status, was a marked 
feature of the Celtic treatment of wrongdoers in 
the liistorical period, but this form of punishment 
was resorted to only in extreme cases. In Irish 
law, and to a somewhat less extent in Welsh law, 
recourse appears to have been had with extreme 
reluctance to the punishments of death and out- 
lawry. 

3. In Irish law, also, it is remarkable that 
imprisonment and all forms of corporal pimish- 
ment, whether by mutilation, beating, or torture, 
are conspicuous by their absence, and mutilation 
and imprisonment are rarely alluded to in the 
Welsh laws. It is not impossible that ordina^ 
crime was almost as rare in Ireland and Wales in 
ancient times as it is to-day, and that the com- 
munities in question seldom found it necessary to 
have recourse to very extreme punishments. 

4. Another feature of Celtic law, which links it to 
certain ancient forms of social organization, is the 
emphasis laid by it upon the responsibility of tlie 
family group for the conduct of its members, as is 
seen especially in the case of the crime of homicide 
(see, further, art. Blood-feud [Celtic]).* Both in 
Ireland and in Wales the family group of the 
slayer had to pay compensation to the family 

S of the slain for the loss of one of their 
er. This collective aspect of criminal juris- 
prudence is one of the chief differences between 
the older Celtic point of view and that of the more 

1 In Ireland the family grouis In question were known as the 
geiljtne, ierbfine, iarjine, and indfine. 


individualistic jurisprudence of the present day 
but even in Ireland [Anc. Latvs of Ireland, m. 
245) the penalties for all crimes except killing fell 
on the offender, provided he had the means of 
paying. 

5. Sources of information. — In the case of Ire- 
land there is a large body of knowledge relating 
to crimes and punisliments, as well as to othei 
branches of law, contained in the Ancient Laws of 
Ireland (Rolls Series, 1869-73). This work com- 
prises various legal treatises, such as the Senchns 
Mdr, the Corns Besena, the Book of Aieill, etc. 
These treatises are the work of the Brehons (the 
hereditary lan-yers of Ireland), who decided the 
cases that were brought to them. The body of 
law in question retained its authority among the 
Irish until the beginning of the 17th centuiy. 
The law of England, which was introduced into 
Ireland by Hem-y u., was for a long time hardly 
followed except ^vithin the English pale, whion 
consisted of Louth, Meath, Westmea&, Kildare, 
Dublin, and Wicklow. A statute of Henry vui. 
(Stat. 13, c. 3), promulgated in 152-2, mentions that 
English law was not observed beyond the counties 
named. The main body of Irish law is called the 
Odin ; local modifications of general laws were 
called urradhus, and inter-territorial regulations 
cairde. 

6. In the case of Wales there is abundant 
information concerning criminal procedure in 
the Ancient Laws of Wales, published under 
the editorship of Aneurin Owen in the Rolls 
Series (London, 1841). There is also a very con- 
venient edition of the so-called Gwentian Code, 
published by A. W. Wade-Evans, under the tiUe 
JVelsh Medieval Law, from a Harleian MS (Brit. 
Mus. 4353) of the 13th cent. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1909), to which references will be made in 
this article. The Welsh laws consist partly of a 
Code, issued under the royal sanction and authority 
of Hywel Dda, and partly of a collection of legal 
maxims arranged in groups of three, or triads. 
The Welsh laws are based on a recension of 
existing customs by the prince Hywel Dda {‘Howel 
the Good’) (c. 930), and vary somewhat for the 
different regions of the Principality. The oldest 
MS is the Black Book of Chirk, now in the 
National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth {12th 
cent.), which appears to have been a form of the 
code of Gwynedd (N.W. Wales) ; hence its usual 
name, the' venedotian Code, Another form of the 
Code is known as the Bimetian, or the Code of 
Dyfed (S.W. Wales), perhaps better regarded as 
that of the larger area known ns Deheuparth (the 
Southern region), while another form is usually 
kno-wn as the Gwentian, from its supposed asso- 
ciation with the district of Gwent (S.E. Wales). 
It is probable, however, that this Code,_ as Wade- 
Evans has sho^vn, was that of Powys (Mid-AVales). 
The Code of Hyivel is found in a Latin as well as 
a Welsh form, but the precise relation of these 
two forms is uncertain. 

7. Attitude of the community to crime. — Among 
the Celts the community recognized the nght 
of vengeance (Ir. digal, Welsh _ dial), w-hereby 
the individual or his family might themselves 
obtain satisfaction or compensation for a 
done to them. This right, Iiowever, w-as one that 
■was greatly restricted in practice, and was not to 
be put into operation except when other remedies 
faifed. Ancient Irish law, and probably at one 
time Welsh law, made no_ distinction b^ween 
crimes and torts (though originally some offences 
may have been viewed as offences against religion), 
and dealt w-ith them alike as cases for compensa- 
tion through payment. Whereas in modem com- 
munities crime is regarded mainly as an offenM 
against the State, though individuals may be 
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\sTonged thereby, Irish legal practice, which was 
in the hands of a hereditary caste of arbitrators 
called Brehons, developed to an nnusual degree the 
remedial aspect of compensation for wrong to the 
sufferers— an aspect which in the English law of 
crime has sunk largely into the background. In 
Welsh law there are abundant traces of an earlier 
state of things resembling that of Ireland, but 
there are also sims of the growth of a point of, 
view resembling that of modem States. 

8. In Ireland, if the guilty party did not pay the 
amount which the Brehons awarded, the pariy 
that was aggrieved was allowed to exercise his 
right of vengeance by means of reprisals or private 
war. In Wales, the latter process was called 
myned ar herw (‘ to go on a plundering expedi- 
tion’), and the regular term in welsh for plunder 
was anrhaith (‘absence of law’). The aggressor, 
if his family cared to support him, might offer 
resistance, or might become an outlaw, and, in 
that case, the avengers, if they chose, might put 
him to death. There are indications, however, 
that this power was restricted in Irish law by 
maldng the right purely personal, to be exercised 
only by the person who had been specially wronged. 
The Welsh legal triads state (Wade-Evans, Welsh 
Medieval Law, p. 264) that there are three legal 
periods for avenging a dead body : 

'Between two kindrece who do not ori^ate Irom the same 
gvHad (“a district under one rule"), commencing a ciaim on 
the flrrt day ol the week foliowing that wherein the dead was 
murdered; if there comes no answer by the end of a fortnight, 
the law makes vengeance free. The second is, if the two 
kindreds are in the same canfreo (“hundred"), commencing 
a claim on the third day after the dead is siain; if there 
comes no answer by the end of the ninth day, the law makes 
vengeance free. The third is, it the two kindreds are in the 
same ci/mwd (“commot"), commencing a claim on the third 
day after the dead is murdered ; if there comes no answer by 
the end of the sixth day, the law makes vengeance free.’ 

In three MSS of the Welsh laws (X211b, Wfl9b, 
and U65a ; see Anc, Laws of Wales, L 778, and 
Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 306) there is found the 
following statement ; 

‘There are three incitements to revenge; one of them, the 
shrieking ol female relations. The second is, seeing the bier of 
tbs relative going to the graveyard. The third is, seeing the 
grave ol their relative without enjoying eatisfaction.' 

The Welsh laws make the following exceptions as 
to the persons who could take part in a blood-feud 
(Wade-Evans, op, cit. p. 187) ; 

'And it there be any one ol the kindred of the murderer or 
the murdered who is an ecclesiastic in holy orders or a religions 
or leprous or dumb or an idiot, he neither pays nor receives 
any of the gaXanat (“blood-fine"). 'They are not to take 
vengeance for a person murdered, nor is vengeance to be 
taken on them ; and it is impossible to compel such by any law 
to pay anything, nor are they to receive.' 

9. Family champion. — In Ireland (see Aiic. 
^ws of Ireland, m. 83, note) there existed the 
institution of family champion, whose place it was 
to avCTge family quarrels. The championship in 
question formed one of the seven grades of a 
temtoiy. The Welsh laws contain no reference 
to this institution. 

_ 10. Outlawry.^In the Book of Aicill — the most 
important treatise__on Irish criminal law (Anc. 
L^s of Ireland, iii, 381) — the question is asked. 
What 18 it that makes a stranger of a native 
freeman and a native freeman of a stranger ? The 
answer is as follows : 

outlawed. stranger : he is defined to be a person 
crimes, and his family cannot ex- 
SnHi crimes by suing him for them, 

* pnce for exonerating themselves from his 
cumAoJi=S cows) to the chief; 
thi Iot his seven years ol penance are paid to 

to tiro eumftal* for eafrde-relations are paid 

relaSfmii°*=nii.T.''^ Wrties with whom he had mutual caiWe- 
Wav thpv family) shall have given in this 

gives from his crimes until one of them 

unyokes grain; or until he 

friendahin land ol a kinsman out of family- 

exemnt f rnm these, they shall not be 

<or exonemtiJi*^ crimes, mtal they pay the same amount again 
oneratmg themselves from his crimes' (tl>. p. &6). 


*Tho son whom he had heg^otten before he had been made an 
outlaw IS to be like every other lawful man of the family. As 
to the son whom^ he niay have begotten alter he had been made 
an outlaw, hb liabilities shall be on the family of hb mother, 
they pay the full debt of a stranger out of their own 
rightful (‘‘legal units of value”) for his Kabilities, and they 
obtain his body-fine. • • • The case in which a man may be 
killed with impunity— i.e. every man is exempt from liability 
for killing him— is when these things before mentioned were 
given for him, and the king has not neglected to restrain him, 
and he is not on the land ol any particular person, and there b 
no particular person who feeds him. But, if the king has 
neglected to restrain him, and if he b not in the employment 
or hire of any particular person in the territory, he (the king) 
shall pay for his crime ; and, if he be killed, the body-fine of a 
stranger who has a fcescno- (“ modus vivendi ^’) compact shall be 
paid for him. Neglect of restraint on the part of the king 
means that he did not restrain him to the employment ol a 
particular person, or did not have him Uving on a particular 
land, or fed by a particular person.* 

This passage is of interest as being one of the 
few passages in the Ancient Laws of Ireland which 
refer to the royal power or responsibility. The 
reference is important, inasmuch as it shoAvs that, 
even in Ireland, the king had a clear place in the 
legal system of the community, though the 
Brehons made little mention of it. In Wales 
the . term direit, though not used in the Laws, 
meant originally a person who was outside the 
social order. 

11. In the Anc. Laws of Ireland (iii. 463) the 
text of the Book of Aicill says, ‘The life of every 
law-breaker is fully forfeited,’ but this is ex- 
plained in the commentary as follows ; 

‘That ts, it is lawful to kill the thief without name, who Is 
not known, when there is no power at the time of committing 
the trespass ; and he (tbs slayer) is exempt on account of every 
person killed in his (the thief’s) guise.’ 

The various cases that might arise under this head 
are then considered, and it is said (op. cit. p. 469) : 

‘The person who is exempt from liability tor killing the thief 
is he from whom he came to thieve, or who is entitled to Me- 
fine for the theft. If be (the slayer) he the person to whom 
Me-Sne is not due for the theft, full body-fine is due from him 
for killing him, whether there was or was not power to arrest 
him. Or, according to others, it may he lawful for any person 
to kill him, whether the person to whom be came to thieve, or 
the person to whom be did not come to thieve.’ ‘It is then 
there is no exemption for killing a person in the ^ise ot ths 
thief, yrben he is seen stealing the s/ds (“chattels"), or when 
the taack ot any particular thing stolen was found after him. It 
he was not seen stealing the stds, or if the track of the par- 
ticular tbiug stolen was not found after him, there shall be 
paid full body-fine for killing him, whether there was or was 
not power to arrest him. The person who came to inflict a 
wound upon the body may be safely killed when unknown and 
without a name, and when there was not power to arrest him 
at the time ot committing the trespass, and there is exemption 
for every one killed in his guise.' 

12. Administration of justice. — In Ireland the 
picture presented by the Brehon legal treatises is 
that of a community withont an official magistracy 
or police, where the remedy in the case of any 
■wrong done (whether a crime or a 'tort) was in the 
form of damages assessed by an arbitrator pos- 
sessing hereditary expert Imowledge of Irish 
enstom, the main problem for the arbitrator being 
in each case the accurate assessment of damages, 
which varied with the status of the person wronged, 
with the act committed, and Avith other circum 
stances. Allusions to the king’s power or laws 
are very rare in these legal treatises. In Anc. 
Laws of Ireland (iii. 409) we are told that the 
crimes of the man who Adolated the king’s laws 
Avere adjudged on 'the seven houses in Avmich he 
got beds, that the penalty for violating the king’s 
laAvs varied according to the nature of the tenancy 
and local laAvs, and that there was a penalty for 
supplying lodging to the violators of the king’s 
laAvs, and simuarly for the violation of a king’s 
inter-territorial law ; hut it is dear that the idea 
of a crime in its relation to the community m a 
Avhole Avas in Ireland more implicit than explicit. 
In Wales the Lsavs refer to hrawdwyr (‘judges’), 
who had a recognized status in the communitv, 
hut whose payment appears to have come mainly 
from the parties to the action. 
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13. Effect of intention. — The distinction between 

criminal and non-criminal injuries was recognized 
in Irish Jaw, though without altering the type of 
compensation required. Whenever a wrong action 
was shown to be due to malice aforethought, the 
fines on account of ^it had to be doubled. Intention 
had always (see }inc. Laws of Ireland, iii. 469, 
471) to be taken into account m the case of theft, 
woimding, and homicide. In op. cit. iii. 139 there 
is a minute discussion of the fine due for the in- 
tention to wound, when the attempt to wound was 
not successful. The Welsh process of galanas 
('recovery of compensation for murder’) was 
always combined with the recovery of the fine 
for (‘insult’) — ^a combination which shows 

that, in historic times at any rate, intention was 
clearly recognized. It is said, for example (Wade- 
Evans, op. cit. p. 266), that an nnintention^ blow 
is not sarhad. 

14 . Responsibility. — ^In Irish law (Ane. Laws of 
Ireland, ii. 46) it is recognized that certain persons 
could not be considered responsible for tbeir actions, 
and the rule is laid down that 

*a fool, a madman, a male Idiot, a female idiot, and a dnmb 
rson ahall not be distrained : their adult gfuardlani who bear 
elr crimes and pet their wages shall be distrained.’ 

In M. cit. iii. 157, it is said : 

‘The man who Incites a fool is he who pays for his crime, in 
which case the man who commits the crime, i.*. the fool, is 
exempt ; for this is the instance in which fines of design are 
paid, another man who paid had not designs.’ 

In some cases (see op. cit. iii. 169) there was a 
difference of opinion, and we read : 

•When a fool has committed a furious assault alone, of his 
own accord, without cause, without enmity, it is then lawful to 
give every fool np for his crime; or, according to others, 
compensation must be paid on his account by his family or the 
person with whom he Is. It there be ermuty, each of them 
pays compensation.’ 

In cp. Cit. iii. 601 it is stated that neglect on the 
part of the sane in not looking after the insane 
would have to be compensated for ; and, according 
to qv. cit. iU. 607, damages would have to be mid 
for leaving an epil^tio lunatic unguarded. The 
same conception underlies op. cit. i. 167, 161, where 
it is stated that a person is liable to distress for the 
crimes of his messenger and of his hired woman, 
and a man is also liable to a fine for the crime 
of hiy ester. 

In Welsh law (Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 255) it is 
stated that 

• a fret man is to answer for his alltud ("foreign servant”) in 
every claim for which he is not to lose the tongue, and life, and 
limbs; for no one is to lose tongue and life and limbs by the 
tongue of another person.' It u further stated <t&. p. S59), 
that no one is to make answer or satisfaction for on act of fats 
bondman, except tor theft.* 

The extent to which children could be held 
responsible was carefully considered in Irish law, 
ana the Anc. Laws of Ireland (ii. 66) discuss 
minutely the question of tbeir responsibility at 
various ages, as well as that of their parents and 
fbster-parente. In qp. cit. r. 151, it is stated : 

‘Little boys are safe In all the right* of lawful sports, until 
they have come to the age of havmg to pay damage of d(rt 
("restitution-fine”) for violence.’ 

Women, in respect of their first and second crimes, 
were placed on the same footing as boys, 

15. Advocacy. — The Irish treatises make no 
mention of advocacy, but the Welsh legal triads 
contain the follotving statement : 

‘ Three persons who are entitled to an advocate for them In 
court : a woman, and one with a natural impediment in speech, 
and an alien of foreign speech.’ 

16. Crimes in Irish law. — The forms of what 
wonld now he called crimes, or serious wrongs, 
with which Irish law deals, are homicide, wounding 
and mutilation, criminal assault, theft, assault, 
perjury, insult, libel, slander, using charms, 
trespass, damage to property (both living and 
dead), gross negligence, absconding^ and har- 
bouring a fugitive, abduction, stripping of the 
dead, and disturbance of the peace. 


17. Crimes in Welsh law.— The above were 
crimes or serious %vrongs also in Welsh law, with 
the omission of the using of charms, and the 
addition of arson, waylaying, indecent assault, and 
treason. 

18. Penalties in Irish law.— The normal penal, 
ties of Irish law consisted in the payment of certain 
fines, which were assessed by the Brehons (see 
above). The principle underlying these fines was 
that they were riewed as the equivalents of the 
amount of vengeance which the person or persons 
aggrieved would be justified in exacting in a par- 
ticular case. Hence an important consideration 
which entered into the assessment of every fine 
WM the value and status of the person injured. 
Irish law (as well as that of Wales) was based upon 
the principle that each person and thing in tlie 
community had a definite legal worth. In the 
case of persons, various considerations entered into 
the calculation both of a person’s dire-fne (‘ honour- 
price ’) and of his iric-fine (‘ body-price ’). In the 
.<4no. Laws of Ireland (v. 97) it is asked what it u 
that gives dire (‘honour-price’) to a person, and 
the reply is ‘desert and worth and purity.’ Of 
desert it is further explained that it refers to 
property, of worth that it refers to the person’s 
word, and of purity that it refers to his deed. In 
the matter of rank as conferring status, there were 
in Ireland two chief grades : (1) the saer-nemed, 
and (2) the daer-nemed. In qp. cit. v. 16, the 
former are said to consist of ‘chnrcbes, chiefs, 
poets, and ftine ’ (free tenants), while the latter 
consist of the practisers of every art in general. 
A passage from one of these grades into the other 
(with a consequent change m honour-price) was 
possible. A saer (‘free’)-man might become a daer 
(‘ unfree ’)-man by selling his land or his property 
or his body into servitude, while a daer-man might 
become a saer-man by purchasing land or law or 
freedom bjy his act or by his husbandry, or ‘ by his 
talent which God bestowed upon him.' A loss of 
‘honour-price’ might result from a defect of char- 
acter. In qp. cit. 1. 65 it is said ; 

‘There are four dipiltaries ol a territory who may bi 
degraded : a false-judging king, a stumbling bishop, a ijanou; 
lent poet, an unworthy chieftain who does not fulfil his duties. 

Again, in qp. cit. p. 67 ; 

‘False Judgment and false witness and false testimony and 
fraudulent security and fraudulent pledging and false prMf ana 
false information and false character-giving and bad word ana 
had story, and lying In general, whether In the case oi the 
Church or the laity, — every one of these deprives the iMn woo 
Is guilty of such of half his honour-price up to the third ttaa 
but it does not deprive him with regard to every one of then 
until the third time.’ 

The Irish law-treatise referred to enters mi- 
nutely into the question of the loss of full and halt 
honour-price in the case of kings, bishops, chief- 
tains, poets, and others; and it is of interest U> 
note the importance attached in Irish law to 
character ana right conduct. 

It was not character alone, _ however, ‘'“ht 
determined honour-price, and Irish law reflecM 
differences of opinion as to the extent to which it 
depended upon a man’s profession, his separatne 
property, or the rank of the chief under whom he 

Apart from the cases already mentioned, where 
it is stated that under certain circumstance a 
wrongdoer might be put to death (see above), there 
is no reference to the death-ppnalty in Insh law, 
nor is there any reference to imprisonment, me 
king appears to have had power to assign a wong- 
doer to the service of a particular person, but no 
mention is made of imprisonment os a fonn of 
punishment. The only reference to castigation 
a form of punishment is in the case of a enua 
under seven, who could be chastised only by, it* 
parent. In certain cases other fima {»Uea airer 
(‘redemption’) and smacht (‘discipline ) were ex- 
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acted, and there are occasional references to pen- 
ance. 

19 . Penalties in Welsh law. — W elsh, like Irish, 
law was based upon a consideration of the status 
of the individual, and upon the determination of 
the legal worth of every person and object (living 
or dead). These ideas enter prominently into the 
questions of sarhad and galanas, the former being 
compensation for insult, and the latter compen- 
sation for homicide. Thus the same dominant 
conceptions govern Welsh and Irish law, and they 
clearly go back to a similar stratum of ideas. In 
Welsh law, however, the central power of the king 
in each territory had attained greater prominence 
than in Ireland, with the result that the fines 
called dinotf and camlwrw for various ofiences 
were not paid to the individuals wronged, but 
usually to the king ; and the same rule governed a 
third of each galanas (‘body-fine’), while sarhad 
was paid to the person or persons wronged. In 
certain cases a part of the camlwrw was payable 
to persons other than the king, and in the case of 
a religious community the whole of the camlwrw 
appears to have been paid over to the abbot and 
the lay impropriators. The dirwg was a larger 
fine, paid directly to the king (according to a Latin 
text of the Laws written about 1250), for fighting, 
theft, and criminal assault. The penalty of emas- 
culation was imposed upon a ravisher who could 
not pay the fine, and a bondman striking a freeman 
was liable to have his right hand cut off. 

Though there is no allusion in the Welsh laws 
to imprisonment as a penalty for any specific 
offence, yet the fact of imprisonment is implied in 
more than one passage, nor example, in Wade- 
Evans {qp. cit. p. 177) we read that the smith of 
the court was to receive four pence from every 
prisoner off whom he should remove irons. Again, 
of the court-porter it is said that he is to get four 
pence from every prisoner who shall be lawfully 
imprisoned in the court. One MS (U45a) gives 
imprisonment as one of the lawful excuses for 
neglecting a summons. The Welsh word carchar 
(‘prison’) is derived from the Latin career, and is 
a term used in Welsh for the fetter placed on an 
animal to prevent it from straying. It is there- 
fore probable that liberty was impeded, whenever 
necessary, more by the use of chains and fetters 
than by confinement in a building. 

Though Irish law contains no reference to a 
death penalty, Welsh law has a few allusions to 
the penalty of han^ng. This was in Wales the 
recognized punishment for theft (as is stated in the 
Mahinogi of Manawyddan fab Llyr). In Wade- 
Evans (qp. cit. p. 213) we read : 

' One person escapes from an admitted theft with flesh and 
thin on his back [viL] a necessitous alltxtd (" oiien ”) who shall 
have been three nights and three days without aims, without 
reiief , and who shall have traversed three trevs (“ townships ") 
daily’, with nine houses in every free; ond then, owing to 
hunger, shall commit theft, and then shall be caught with 
flesh and skin on bis back. He is to be let free without gallows 
and without payment.’ 

Similarly, if a thief was found burning a house 
stealthily, and was caught, his life would be for- 
feited. In the case of a thief the Welsh laws 
recognize the penalty of sale. 

Among the fines mentioned in the Welsh laws is 
that of dilysdod (‘acquittance’), which was en- 
forced as a payment to a woman by her ravisher. 
This was probably meant as a payment to guar- 
antee her status as a virgin in the eyes of the law. 
There was also a similar payment called gioaddol, 
payable by a man who failed to rebut a charge of 
criminal assault upon a woman walking alone. 

20 . Medium of payment of fines. — In Irish law 
the terms used in estimating fines are cumTial and 
std. By a cumhal was originally meant ‘ a female 
bond-dave,’ but, in course of time, the word came 


to mean the equivalent in value of three cows. 
The method of payment of fines was in a fixed 
remortion of certain goods. When half a cmnhal 
ad to be paid, it had to be in one species of goods ; 
when one cumhal was required, it had to be in 
two species ; and, when three or upwards of three 
cumhdls were required, they had to be in three 
species. In that case one-third would have to bo 
in cows, one-third in horses, and one-third in 
silver. _ Of the cattle one-third had to be male, 
one-third of the horses had to be mares, and one- 
third of the silver by weight might be copper 
alloy. A sed was defined as follows {Anc. Laws of 
Ireland, iii. 463) : 

‘A common easily divisible t(3, meoni two live chattel* or 
dead chattels, or one dead chattel the value ol which U not 
lessened by iU being divided.' 

. Of s6ds the most prized was a mUch cow. In 
Welsh law the fine called camlwrw consisted of 
three kine, paid as a rule directly to the king, and 
sometimes doubled. The fine called dirwg con- 
sisted of twelve kine, paid directly to the king, 
and was also sometimes doubled. Sarhad and 
galanas were paid in various ways, as directed in 
the Laws. The coins mentioned in the Welsh 
laws are : ( 1 ) heinhawe h^freith, ‘ a legal penny ’ 
(see Wade-Evans, op. cit, p. 330) ; (2) heinhawe 
cota, ‘ a curt penny ’ (ib.) ; (3) dimei, ‘ a half-penny’ ; 
and (4) punt, ‘ a pound.’ 

21 . Initiation of legal process. — ^In Ireland the 
aggrieved party compelled the aggressor to submit 
the case to arbitrators, by levying distress (Ir. 
athgabhail) npon the latter. In its most solemn 
form the levying of distress required that the 
person aggrieved should ‘ fast against’ the aggressor 
(see Asceticism [Celtic], vol. ii. p. 72*’), that is, 
call Heaven to witness that he would starve to 
death if his opponent did not submit the case to a 
Brehon. The consideration of questions connected 
with distress is one of the most elaborate sections 
of Irish law. In Wales, in keeping with the 
greater development of the central power, a man 
could be called to appear in answer to a gwgs 
(‘summons’). The leg al method of accusing for 
theft is described in ’wade-Evans (qp. cit. p. 245). 
Even in Ireland certain people [Anc, Laws of 
Ireland, i. 105, 107) might be arrested for their 
liabilities, instead of being distrained upon, and 
the circumstances under which this process might 
take place are fully considered. 

In Irish law a ^edge had to be given (qp. cit. 
L 277) to stop the process of fasting, especially in 
judgments of theft, robbery, and violation; and 
the contingencies arising from the giving of the 
pledge and its possible loss form an important 
section of the Law of Distress. In Wales, the 
term mach ( ‘ pledge ') was used in the Laws only in 
connexion with civil matters. In criminal pro- 
cedure the accused person had to obtain a gorvodog, 
i.e. a personal surety, for one who was charged 
with crime (see Wade-Evans, qp. cit, pp. 25Sf., 
312). ' In the Irish legal treatises the question of 
evidence is not discussed to the same extent as it 
is in the Welsh laws, and it is noticeable that the 
latter assign considerable prominence to the oath, 
both of the accused and of his compurgators, as a 
means of clearing his character. The Welsh term 
for this process was to put a person upon his rhaith 
(a word cognate in formation with Lat. rectus), 
and, in this process, he had to bring forward a 
certain number of persons to swear on his behalf 
to the justice of his claim or defence as a whole. 

22 . Penalties for particular crimes. — (1) Homi- 
cide, — (a) In Ireland homicide was divided into 
intentional and unintentional. The fine for the 
former was double that of the latter. The account 
given in the Senchus Mdr suggests that there was 
some difference of opinion as to whether homicide 
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should in all cases be treated as a matter for com 
pensation through payment, bnt tbe customary 
law ^yitb its drtc (‘body-fine’) appears to have 
prevailed. In the case of secret homicide the 
concealment was regarded as a separate act, and 
compensation had to he paid for it accordingly. 
When a freeman was slain by a freeman, the slayer 
had to pay the amount of his ow honour-price, 
together with a fine of seven cumhals, as com- 
pensation for the death. For concealment the 
slayer paid honour-price, together with seven 
cumhals. If the body was found, the fine for con- 
cealment was remitted. Looking on at a murder 
was a wong which was liable to a toe. Whenever 
a person found a dead body, he had to give in- 
formation at once ; othenvise, he was liable to the 
fine of a looker-on, or, according to others, of an 
accomplice. The Anc. Laws of Ireland (iii. 101, 
etc.) consider with great fullness the various cases 
that might arise in connexion with homicide. 

Ab Illustrating the gronih ol a diSerent mental attitude 
from the precedmg, it may be stated that the commentator to 
the Conti Besena treats homicide, and all other wrongs done 
with malice aforethought, as being in the nature of exceptions 
to the ordinary law, and holds that the slayer should be given 
up, with all his property, to the family ol the slain man. 

(6) In Wales the term for a ‘mnrder-fine’ was 
gdlanas, and, along tvith the murder-fine, in every 
case of homicide sarhad (‘ compensation for insult 
had to be paid. The amount of the murder-toe 
varied with the status of the person murdered. 
The murderer was helped to pay by his kinsmen, 
to the fifth cousin, ana the liabilities of these were 
fixed by law. According to the Welsh law (Wade- 
Evans, op. cit. p. 193), a third of every galanas 
was paid to the king, and also whatever of the 
murderer’s chattels was from time to time obtain- 
able. The reason ^ven is that it is for the king 
to enforce where it is not possible for a kindred to 
do so. The murder-fine of a king was three 
times the amount of his sarhad with three aug- 
mentations ; the amount of Ms sarhad being as 
follows ; 

•a hundred klne for every eantrev ("hundred") In his king- 
dom, and a silver rod whi^ shall reach from tbe ground to the 
king’s pate, when he shall sit in his chair, as thick as his ring 
finger, with three knobs at the top and three at the bottom as 
thick as the rod ; and a golden cup which shall hold the king’s 
full draught, as thick as the nail of a ploughman who shall 
have ploughed for seven years, and a golden cover thereon as 
thick as tbe cup, as broad as the king’s face.’ 

There was a similar murder-fine for the heir- 
apparent. The galanas of a chief of the household 
was a third of the king’s, ‘ without privileged gold 
and silver.’ A steward, a judge of a court, a 
falconer, a chief huntsman, a chief groom, and a 
page of the chamber all had the same galanas, 
consisting of ‘ nine kine and nine score kme with 
three augmentations.' For the galanas of the 
other ofiScers, except the chief of the household 
and the priest of the household, six kine and six 
score kine * with three augmentations ’ had to be 
paid. In the case of the priest of the household 
the murderer had to submit ‘to the law of the 
Synod.’ The laws fix the galanas of various other 
persons, hut it is sufficient to mention that the 
galanas of a free Welshman of pure descent con- 
sisted of ‘ three kine and_ three score kine with 
three augmentations.’ This was also the amount 
of the galanas of a king’s serf, while the galanas 
of a nobleman’s serf was half of tMs amount. For 
a thief there was no galanas. (For various ques- 
tions connected with homicide, see Wade-Evans, 
op. cit. pp. 236, 248, 252 f., 264, 294, 299 f., 320.) 
In the case of a fratricide the kindred were not to 
pay galanas with the murderm. 

(2) Woundhig and mutilating. ~ia) In the Anc. 
Laws of Ireland (iii. 349, etc.) there is a very full 
discussion of the penalties due for wounding and 
mutilating, and the various wounds and losses 
that might be inflicted are considered in great I 


^ ^ or a tongue, 

half the ^nc-fine of every person was to be paid 
and m the opinion of some the full dric-fine should 
to paid for the mouth, the nose, and the tongue 
Accordmg to gp. cit. iii. 472, the sick maintenance 
of a wounded person had to be compensated for 
and a substitute had also to be provided. Among 
the wrongs requiring compensation was that ol 
shaving bare the beard or the whiskers. 

(b) In Welsh law there is an assessment of the 
worth of each part of a person’s body (see Wade- 
Evans, pp. cit. p. 190 f.). The follo\ving quotation 
will suffice to illustrate the list of values : 

• All a person’s members when reckoned together art eight 
ond four score pounds in value. A person’s finger is a cow and 
a score ol silver in value. The worth of the thumb is two kina 
and two score of silver. A person’s nail Is thirty pence in 
value.’ 

With reference to a serfs limbs there is a passage 
in MS U27a which reads as follows : 

‘The worth of the serf’s limbs by law is as much as the worth 
of the king’s limbs according to worth. The galanat and the 
iarhad, however, of every one are paid according to his status 
when a limb shall be broken.' 

(3) Arson. — The Welsh laws alone deal with this 
ofience, and refer to the necessity of compurgation 
to meet it : 

‘If an accusation of the crime of burning stealthily be 
brought against a person, tbe oaths of fifty men will be 
nroessary for him. If he obtain his rhaith (“acquittance"), it 
will be sufficient for him; if be obtain it not, he becomes a 
saleable thief. A saleable thief is worth seven pounds.' 

The case of attempted arson by a thief has been 
mentioned above. 

(4) Waylaying. — This crime is also specifically 
mentioned only in Welsh law, as follows ; 

‘ Whoever shall waylay pays twofold, because it is a violence 
against a person to kill him, and a theft to conceal ; and that 
Is the one place in law where violence and theft become con- 
nected. And it is to be thus denied ; tbe oaths of fifty men to 
deny wood and field, and three of them under vow to abstain 
from flesh and woman and horse-riding.’ 

This ofience was punished by hanging and confis- 
cation. 

(6) Criminal assault.— (a) Irish law required 
the payment of a heavy fine for attempting to 
violate a person’s ivife, and a still heavier fine for 
actual violation (see Anc. Laws of Ireland, i. 163, 
167, 177, 181). In op. cit. ii. 405, we read as follows : 

‘ If the girl has been defiled within the age ol seven years, 
full body-fine shall be paid for her, and honour-price in right of 
Qod ; full body-fine also till she reaches tbe age of ten, and half 
tte honour-price of her father ; two-thirds ol body-fine lor her 
from the age of ten forth till she reaches fourteen, and half the 
honour-price of her father; and there is no division of the 
b^y-flne from that forth.' 

(6) Welsh law punished criminal assault, accord- 
ing to one account, as follows ; 

* Whoever shall commit a rape on a woman, let him pay her 
gobr (" maiden fee ") to her lord ; and her dirtcy (“ fine ") and 
her dilycdoi (“acquittance") and her agweddi (" dowry T 
and her sarAoo (“ fine for insult") ho pays to the woman ; and, 
if she bo a maid, let him pay her cowyll (a gift payable by the 
husband to the wife on the morning after the marnagc).| 

Some texts add; ‘and a silver rod to the king in 
the manner he is entitled ; and, if the man cannot 
pay, his testicles shall be taken.’ (For the oath of 
the woman and the oaths of fifty men required for 
compurgation, see Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 237 f.) 

In Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 240, the case of assault 
by two men upon two women is considered ns 

follow'B ; . 

* If two women shall bo Journeying through any place wa 
there be no one with them, and two men meet them and nolaw 
them, they are not to be compensated. If, however, there oe 
one person with them, although ever_ so little, unless he be a 
carried child, they lose none of their right.' 

In MS U42a the following is added : 

* A woman who shall be violated, if she know not who bu 
violated her, is not to pay amobr (“maiden fee"); since the 
kine preserved her not from violation, he Iosm her amo^, 

if the woman be doubted in that respect, let her give her oato 
that she knows not who violated her, and that she was violatea 
ns aforesaii’ 

One legal triad speaks of the violation of a woman 
as ‘ one of tbe three disgraces of a kindred. 

(6) Indecent assault. — In the Welsh laws (Wade- 
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Evans, qp. cit. p. 270) the foUo'^ving statement 
occurs : 

* Three sarhads of a vroman there are, one of which Is ane- 
mented, and one diminished, and one is a complete earhad. 
When a kiss is riven her against her will, a third of her earhad 
is wanting to her then. The second is feeling her with the 
hand, and that is a full earhad to her. The third is heing con- 
nected with her against her will, and that is augmented hy ^e 
third.’ 


(7) Theft . — (a) Irish law deals very fully with 
the various fines which have to he paid in the 
case of theft, the amount of eompensation vary- 
ing chiefly with the nature of the object stolen. 
Among such objects are land, cattle, grass, rushes, 
turf, fruit, fish, boards, firewood, wattles, etc.; 
and among the special cases considered are that 
of stealing from a house and from a hunter’s 
cooldn^-tent, and that of stealing a smith’s tools. 
Acoordmg to the Anc. Laws of Ireland (iii. 463), 
it was lawful to kill the unknoivn or nameless 
thief, but this right was personal only {op. cit. iii. 
469). There was a further rule that no one was to 
trade with a thief. 

(6) Welsh law dealt severely with thieving, and 
punished it (probably when habitual) with execu- 
tion by hanging. In Wade-Evans (op. cit. p. 188) 
there is a list of naw affeith lledrat (* the nine 
accessaries of theft ’), which are given as follows : 

‘ The first of the nine accessaries of theft is devising deceit 
and seeking an accomplice. The second is agreeing concerning 
the theft. The third is giving provision. The fourth is carry- 
ing the food while accomponymg him (the thief). The fifth is 
tearing down the cattle-yard, or breaking the house. The 
sixth is moving what is stolen from its place, and walking day 
or night with it. The seventh is knowing and informing as 
to the theft. The eighth is sharing with the thieves. The 
ninth Is seeing the theft and concealing it tor reward, or 
buying it lor worth. Whoever shall deny one of these acces- 
saries, let him ^ve the oaths of fifty men without bondman 
and without alien.' 


There is a reference to the death-penalty for 
stealing in the following statement, where it is 
said (to. p. 189) that one of the nine persons who 
are to bo believed in giving their testimony, each 
one of them separately on his oath, is 
* a thief without hope of mercy concerning his fellow-thief, 
when brought to the gallows ; because credible la his word 
concerning his companions and the chattels they thieved, 
without a relic ; and bis companion is not to be destroyed on 
his word, but is to be a thief for sale.' 

In the case of the stealing of goods entrusted to 
a ^ardian, if the keys are safely in his custody 
and a breadi has been made into the house, 

' the Book of Cynog (a text of the Laws) says It Is easier to 
believe him if there be chattels of his own taken together with 
the other chattels which were taken by stealth from him. He 
is, however, to swear conjointly with all the persons in the 
bouse as to his being clear as to those chattels. If the soil, 
however, be excavated under the house, after he has carried 
out the law that he is clear, the king owns the soil, and there 
is to be no guardian answerable for it. Every chattel which a 
guardian asserts to have been brought to him to be kept, let 
him make good, except the cbattele conveyed through the 
soil.’ 


The cose of tbeft by a necessitous alien has been 
already mentioned. The theft of a king’s cat had 
to be made good as follows : 

‘ Whoever shall kill a cat which guards a bam of a king, or 
shall take it stealthily, its bead is to be held downwards on a 
clean level floor, and its tail is to be held upwards ; and after 
that wheat is to be poured about it until the tip of the tail be 
hidden, and that Is its worth. Another cat is lour legal pence 
In value.' 

A dog, on the other hand, might, according to 
some MSS, be stolen with impunity ; 

* There U no dfnry for a dog, although it be taken stealthily, 
nor camlwnc. The oath of one man Is sufilcient to disown a 
dog, for it is a back-burden of an unclean animal.’ 

The triads in the Dimetian Code, however, say 
that a dog-stealer should pay a camlwrw. Kegu- 
lations as to the manner of bnngmg a charge of 
theft legally and of compurgation in the face of a 
charge ore given in "Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 244 f. 

A thief might be punished by neing sold, and 
the value assigned to ‘ a saleable thief ’ is seven 
pounds. In "Wade-Evans {op. cit. p, 259) are found 
the following further provisions as to theft : 


• A thief who shall be placed upon sureties is not to be 
destroyed. No one la to make satisfaction or answer for an 
act of his bondman saving for theft.’ 

(8) Assault. — (a) Irish law dealt with assault 
under the same section as wounding and muti- 
lating, and drew a distinction between a 'red 
wound’ (with bloodshed) and a 'white wound’ 
(mthout bloodshed). In the Anc. Laws of Ireland 
(iii. 352 n.) a ' lump-blow ’ is defined. For a clean 
lump-blow two cows were an adequate compensa- 
tion, while for the foul lump-blow otVer-fine (one 
of the lesser fines of Irish law) was exacted. 

(6) Welsh law (Wade-Evans, qp. dt. p. 193) 
punishes assault as follows; 

' Whoever shall strike a person, let him pay his earhad, first 
because attack and onset constitute a earTiad to every person ; 
and a penny for every hair pulled out from his head by the 
root : and a penny for every finger which shall touch the head ; 
and twenty-four pence for the front hair.’ 

Again, 

• If a person strike a bondman, let him pay him twelve 
pence ; ... if a bondman strike a free man, it is just to cut 
off his right hand, or let the bondman’s lord pay the person’s 
earhad’ (ib. p. IBl). 

It is clearly stated {ib. p. 259) that a blow 
received unintentionally is not sarhad, and the 
following three buffets did not need expiation : 

* one by the lord on bis man In ordering him in the day of 
battle and fighting ; and one by a father on his son to punish 
him ; and one by a chief of kindred on his relative in order to 
counsel him.’ 

(9) Tretwon.— Irish law, though severe upon 
lying, treache^, and all forms of deceit, does 
not deal specifically with treason, but in Welsh 
law the following passage occurs {ib. p. 202) ; 

' Whoever shall commit treason against a lord or waylay, is 
to forfeit his father’s tree ; and, if he be caught, be is liable to 
be executed. If ho be not caught and he wUl to be reconciled 
to his lord and kindred, a twofold payment of dirtey and 
galanae is to be levied on him ; and, if he repair to the court of 
the Pope and return with the Pope’s letter with him, and 
show that he is absolved by the Pope, be has his father’s trsv 
(•• homestead ”).’ 

In Ireland, treachery deprived a person of his full 
honour^rice. 

(10) Perjury. — (o) Irish law dealt with false 
swearing, more especially in the case of con- 
tracts, and visited it with a fine {Anc. Laws of 
Ireland, iii. 397). False witness also lowered a 
man’s honour-price. 

(6) Welsh law deals chiefly with perjury {anudon] 
in relation to suspected testimony (see Wade- 
Evans, qp. cit. p. 260 f.), but denial of suretyship 
and contract is also discussed {ib. p. 230). 

(11) Insult.~{a) In Irish law the maintenance 
of a man’s honour was a primary consideration, 
and certain fines in addition to the dire-fine 
(‘honour-price’) appear to have been specially 
instituted for the defence of personal honour. 
Among these are the enech-gns (‘blush-fine’), 
the enech-ruice (‘ defamation ’), and the enech-lann 
(‘ reparation of honour ’). To ask a question with 
a view to exposing a blemish {Anc. Laws of Ireland, 
iii. 347), and to give a person a nickname, rendered 
the offender liable to a fine {op. cit. iii. 93), while 
one form of insult specifically mentioned {op. cit. 
iii. 409) was that of opposing a bishop on a ‘hill of 
meeting.’ 

(5) Welsh law attached the utmost importance 
to the maintenance of a person’s dignity, and com- 
pensation for sarhad (‘insult’) plays a prominent 
part therein. The violation of a person’s pro- 
tection constituted one specified form of insult. 

(12) Libel. — (a) In Irmand the fort of a man 
who tolerated satire or satires {Anc. Latos of Ire- 
land, V. 169) lost its dire, or honour-price, but in 
another passage {op. cit. i. 69) it is stated that 
satirizing, though done intentionally, did not 
cause loss of the full honour-price until a person 
evaded the law with respect to it. Satirizing a 
dead person was also liable to fine (qp. cit. i. 185, 
189). 

(6) There is no specific mention of libel or satire 
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In Welsh law, and, in view of the practice of the 
Welsh poets, at any rate after 1300, it wonld 
appear that satirizing on their part was tolerated. 
At an earlier date, libel was probably counted 
under sarluid. 

(13) Slander.— [a) In Ireland the Ancient Laws 
(i. 175, 177) specificalljr mention a fine for slander. 
A fine was also obtainable for circulating a cal- 
umnious story (op. cit. i. 195, 199), or for wrong- 
fully questioning a person’s legitimacy (i. 186, 
193). 

(6) The Welsh laws make no specific mention of 
slander (enllih) other than slander against women 
(Wade-Evans, qp. cat. p, 238), or against an inno- 
cent man for murder, and probably included other 
Blander, along with libel, under sarhad. 

(14) Usinq charms . — There is no reference to 
this ofience in the Welsh laws, but in Ireland the 
person committing it was liable to a fine, whether 
it Avas committed against a human being or against 
a dog (see Anc, Laws of Ireland, i. 177, 181). 

(15) Trespass. — (a) Irish law in several passages 
defines the compensation required for various 
forms of trespass, such as ‘dirtying a road’ (op. 
dt. iii. 76 n.), bringing a horse into the narrow 
part of a road (ti.), the digging of a churchyard, 
and the removal of bones from a churchyard. 
The type of fine called the smacht-&ae was levied 
chiefly in the case of trespass by men or animals 
(see Anc. Laws of Ireland, iv. 83, 87, 89, 93, 95, 
107, 109, 111, 115, 117, 119, 121, 123, 141, 146, 
163), 

(6) The forms of trespass which are specifically 
mentioned in the Welsh laws are : excavating the 
land of another to hide anything therein, malking 
a snare, digging a Idln-pit, or building a house on 
another persons land. The fine inflicted was four 
legal pence, with certain additions in particular 
cases. 


or sheltering a stranger generally (Anc. Laws of 
Ireland, lii. 385, 387, 389). In the same manner a 
person feeding a houseless person was liable to a 
fine, the intention in all these cases doubtless 
bemg_ to make it difiScult for persons to escape 
from justice. 

(h) In Wales the law (see above, p. 266‘) appears 
to have been a little more sympathetic towards 
necessitous^ aliens, and Welsh laAv also provided 
that an alien of foreign speech should have an 
advocate. 


(19) Abduction.— (a) Irish law (op. dt. iii. 403, 
541, 643, 645) deals very fully with the question 
of abduction in its effects upon family life. The 
children of the abducted Avoman belonged to her 
mother’s family, and might be sold by them, but 
the father was bound to buy them if they were 
sold, and if he got them gratis he was bound to 
educate them. 


(5) Abduction was a punishable ofience in Welsh 
laAv, and the various contingencies Avhich arose in 
connexion thereivith are fully dealt Avith in the 
LaAvs (see Anc. Laws of Wales, pp. 86, 88, 92, 
204 ; and Wade-Evans, op. cit. pp. 237, 238, 239). 

(20) Stripping of the dead. — In Ireland there 
Avas a line for stnpping the dead in general, and 
the slain m battle in particular (see Anc. Lam of 
Ireland, i. 175, 177) ; and a Welsh legal triad 
speaks of the ‘three disgraces of a dead body’— 
Avhen it is slain, when it is stripped, and when it 
is left lying. 

(21) Breach of the peace . — The Welsh laws con- 
tain no explicit references to offences under this 
head ; but Irish law (op, dt. i. 231, ^5) required a 
fine for quarrelling in an ale-house, and also for 
disturbing a fair. 

(22) Adulteru . — ^It is probable that in Irish law 
adultery should be counted with the above offences, 
but the absence of a clear distinction in Irish law 


(16) Damage to property. — (a) Irish law had 
much to say regardmg ofiences arising under this 
head (Anc. Laws of Ireland, i. 167, 169, 171, 176, 
185, 189, 233, 235, 237). The Book of Aidll (op. 
dt. iii. 367, 358) deals very fully and humanely 
with the maiming, mutilation, and over-working 
of animals. 

(b) In Wales all damage to property, whether 
living or dead, had to be compensated for in ac- 
cordance Avith a scale of legal worth laid doAvn 
in the laws. 

(17) Gross negligence. — (a) In Irish laiv cases of 
the land are, for the most part, dealt Avith under 
other heads, such as trespass and damage to pro- 
perty ; but the expression ‘ trespass of vicioimness 
with neglect’ is used for the ofience of bringing a 
horse into the narrow part of a street, A fine was 
also inflicted for neglect of fencing. Attendants, 
too, were punishable for not guarding the houses 
of persons of diraity (op. dt. hi, 511), and a similar 
penalty was inflicted for neglect in not guarding a 
captive (iiL 499 f.). A judge Avho Avas negligent 
was liable to a fine (iii, 305), and so AA-ere sane 
adults for not guarding the insane. The Irish 
believed that blotches arose on the cheeks of 
judges Avho pronounced false judgment. 

(b) The two instances of punishable neglect 
mentioned in Welsh Jaw are the folloiA-ing (Wade- 
Eimns, op. cit. 258, 268) ; 

(1) If two persons shall be walking: through a wood, and tho 
one In front let a bough strike the one In the rear so that he 
loses an eye, ho is to pay the worth of an eye to the other. 

(2) If a spear were not so placed as to prevent its point from 
accidentally killing a person, its owner, in case of such a death, 
had to pay a third of the slain person’s galenas. 

(18) Absconding and harbouring a fugitive. — { 
(a) It AVas an offence in Irish laAV to entertain a 
fugitive Avho was known, and there was also a 
penalty for supporting and advising the women 
Md children of foreigners, as well as for feeding 


between crimes and torts makes it difficult to class 
adultery Avith crimes, as avos done in some coun- 
tries. In its eflect upon the honour-price of a 
person, adultery, according to the Anc. Laws of 
Ireland (i. 67-61), was more disastrous for ecclesi- 
astics than for laAonen ; but, in the case of all 
alike, adultery and cohabiting with a kinswoman 
had the same eflect upon the honour-price as un- 
faithfulness in Av'ord (op. dt. i. 69). In tho case 
of adultery by a married man the Welsh laAVs 
require (Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 239) that he 
should pay six score pence to his laAvful Avife as her 
wynebwerth (‘compensation for insult’). When 
a Avife committed adultery, her husband was 
entitled to thrice the sum of his sarhad (ib. p, 
242), and it is further stated (ib. p. 244) that she 
loses her agweddi (‘doAvry’), Avhile her chattels 
are brought by her kindred to her husband. One 
of the three disgraces of a kindred, according to a 
Welsh legal triad, is to bring another Avoman to 
the house, supplanting the wife and driving her 
forth. 

In the present article Celtic crimes and punish- 
ments have been considered chiefly Avith referonco 
to Ireland and Wales, OAving to the fact that it is 
only for these countries that legal treatises of the 
type here considered are obtainable. In Celtic 
Scotland the law Avas based upon a development 
of the same ideas as those Avhich are embodied in 
the laAv of Ireland. The legal practice of BrittMV 
and Cornwall, too, doubtless closcIy_ resembloa 
that of Wales ; but it wonld be highly interesting, 
if it AS'ere possible, to knoAV AA’hat modifications of 
the Irish system were developed in Scotland, 
similarly, what local variations of the British 
system arose in ComAvall and Brittany. In the 
absence of legal treatises sneh an inquiry would 
have to bo based mainly on historical and hngnistic 
evidence. 
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CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Chinese). 
— The Chinese character for ‘ crime ’ is significant 
of the attitude of the nation towards the infrac- 


tion of law, being composed of the radical for 
‘ failure,’ under that for ‘ net,’ representing the net 
of the law descending upon the offender ; in other 
words, ‘crime’ or ‘sm^ (for the terms are used 
interchangeably) is regarded as consisting not so 
much in the commission of a condemnable act as in 


the discovery of the fact and the infliction of penal 
consequences. For this reason the term is an un- 
fortunate one when applied by Christian mission- 
aries to a Chinese audience, lor the majority of 
those thus addressed would strongly object to be 
denominated ‘ criminals,’ although the intention in 
the mind of the speaker is merely to bring home to 
them a sense of sin. 


1 . Early enactments. — The Chinese penal code 
is based upon enactments for "which a remote 
antiquity is claimed, and the earliest system of 
punishments is ascribed to the ‘Emperor’ Shun 
(2255 B.C.), who is said to have established the 
‘Five Punishments’ which were in vogue to the 
end of the Chow dynasty (255 B.C.), viz. (1) brand- 
ing on the forehead, (2) cutting off the nose, (3) 
maiming, (4) castration, and (5) death. 

The founder of the Han dynasty (202 B.O.) 
enacted the ‘ Three Penal Sentences,’ "viz. (1) life 


shall be given for life, (2) compensation for wounds, 
and (3) imprisonment for robbery. 

The first regular code of penal laws is r^re- 
sented as being brought into operation in the Ts'in 
dynasty (249 B.C.), comprehended under six heads, 
the 6th of which, represented by 11 vols., is occu- 
pied with criminal laws concerning treason, robbery, 
theft, homicide, criminal intercourse, disturbing 
graves, quarrelling and fighting, and incendiarism ; 
and, though each succeeding dynasty has contri- 
buted some modification or addition to the original 
enactments, the ultimate source of inspiration may 
still be traced even in the existing legislation. 

The laws of the present Manchu dynasW, which 
in China bears the name of the Ta li'ing, or 
‘ Great Pure Dynasty,’ may be grouped as follows : 
— (1) The Ta Ts'ing iw Lx, or ‘Penal Code of the 
Ta Ts'ing dynasty,’ which is subject to revision 
every 6 years. The sections included tmder the 
first term, Lu, may be described as the original 
laws or statutes ; and those under the second head, 
Li, as the supplementary clauses, or common law, 
established by precedent or usage. (2) The Ta 
Ts'ing Mui Tien, or ‘ Regulations of the Ta Ts’ing 
dynasty.’ (3) The edicts and decrees issued by 
Emperors and high provincial officials. (4) Cns- 
tomary law. 

The first of these, the Lu Li, is comprehended 
in 2906 octavo pages, the criminal laws being 
enumerated in the 6th division, arranged imder 
the following heads; (1) robbery and theft, (2) 
homicide, (3) quarrelling and fighting, (4)_ abusive 
language, (6) indictments and informations, (6) 
bribery and corruption, (7) forgeries and frauds, 
(8) incest and adultery, (9) miscellaneous offences, 
(10) arrests and escapes, and (11) imprisonment, 
judgment, and execution. 

2 . Punishments. — ^The modes of punishment 
which are recognized by the code are five : 

(1) Flogging on the tliighs "with a_ light bamboo 
cane, about 3 ft. 6 in. long oy f in. "wide, and in. 
thick at the end. The punishment admits of 6 
degrees of severity, nominally from 10 to 60 blows ; 
but in actual practice only 4, 6, 10, 16, and 2() 
blows respectively are administered. 


(2) Flogging with a heavier cane of bamboo, 
about 3 ft. 6 in. by IJ in. by J in., in cases of 
greater gravity, the number of blows ranging from 
60 to 100 nominally, but reduced in universal 
practice to 20, 25, 30, 35, and 40 respectively. 
Manchu subjects, or ‘Bannermen,’ are punished 
with a whip instead of the bamboo. 

In administering the punishment the lictors are 
so expert that they can apply 1000 sounding blo"W8 
to the bare flesh without raising a blister, or draw 
blood if required "with three strokes, and actually 
make the flesh fly if they set themselves seriously 
to work. (This is done by the ‘dragging’ stroke, 
which is different from the usual up-and-down 
method; the cane when it reaches the flesh is 
draivn back along the surface, and in a short time 
the skin is literally torn off in strips.) This skill 
in appljdng the bamboo is said to to attained by 
long practice on a block of bean-curd, a substance 
resembling a stiff custard, the beaters kneeling 
face to face, and striking alternately on the bean- 
curd which is placed on the ground between them. 
When they have learned to strike the substance a 
great many times, producing an appreciable ‘ note ’ 
each time, wthout breaking the delicate surface 
of the ‘ custard,’ they are supposed to be proficient, 
and are allowed to exercise their art on the un- 
fortunate human beings who may be surrendered 
to them. Another power which they must culti- 
vate is that of counting alternate numbers at a 
great rate whilst administering the strokes; the 
man kneeling on one knee at one side of the victim 
calls out the odd numbers, whilst the other counts 
the even numbers, and this requires long and fre- 
quent rehearsal ; it also presents an opportunity 
for * sharp practice,’ for the number called does not 
necessarily con’cspond uith the blows struck ; and 
it is very easy for skilful performers to run up 
a very large total of figures without applying an 
equal nuinber of strokes. Thus a man condemned 
to receive 1000 strokes may be let off with 700 or 
so if he has a proper understanding mth the lictors, 
though the full number is reported by them viva 
voce at the time of imposition. The rod is steeped 
for some months in a saline bath before it is con- 
sidered fit for use, as this is said to ensure that 
mortification will not set in when the flesh is 
lacerated ; it no doubt also increases the sufferings 
of the victim. 

(3) Banishment, for a limited period, to a dis- 
tance not exceeding 500 li (= 170 miles). Here 
again 6 degrees are admitted, viz. 1 year and 60 
blows, IJ years and 70 blows, 2 years and 80 blows, 
2i years and 90 blows, 3 years and 100 blows. 

(4) Transportation, for life, to any distance vary- 
ing from 2000 to 3000 li (= 1000 miles), with 100 
blows; in extraordinary cases the distance is in- 
creased to 4000 li, or the criminals are condemned 
to reside in malarious or savage districts. The 
exiles are nominally required to render military 
service, but are usually permitted to engage in 
humble occupations, such as the managing of in- 
ferior pawn-shops, etc. The -wives of criminals are 
expected to accompany their husbands into exile, 
ana their children and other relatives may do so if 
■willing. Bannermen are subjected to the ‘ cangue ’ 
(see below) in lieu of banishment. 

(5) Death by strangulation, decapitation, or the 
so-cMled ‘lingering-process.’ The death sentence 
is usually confirmed by the Emperor ; Wt in cases 
of murder, piraejr or highway robbery, rebellion, 
uttering false coin, forging official seals, arson, 
robbery with violence, criminal assault on girls 
under 12 years of age, fraudulent methods at 
public examinations, or smuggling salt, the local 
authority is empowered to put the sentence into 
execution at once, unless extenuating circum- 
stances can be urged for delay. In cases of piracy, 
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highway robbery, etc., the criminals are decapi- 
tated, and their heads exposed over the city gates 
as a warning to all. 

_ {«)_ Strangulation . — The penalty of strangula- 
tion is inflicted in the cases of murder of a stepson 
by a stepmother, abuse of parents or paternal 
grandparents, abuse of husbands’ parents or grand- 
parents ; also in certain cases of homicide where 
premeditation is not alleged, or where death is 
brought about by indirect means; also in cases 
of opening coffins and rifling the dead, refusing to 
pay tribute, or inciting to riot. In extreme cases 
the process is aggravated by the method known as 
‘ three stran^ations and three recoveries,’ which 
means that the victim is throttled into unconscious- 
ness three times, and restored to animation before 
the final garrotting takes place. In some instances 
high officials who have offended are presented by 
the Emperor with a silken scarf, with which they 
are expected to strangle themselves in lieu of 
the heavier and more disgraceful punishment of 
decollation. 

(6) Decapitation . — Decapitation is the penalty 
inflicted in the case of a large number of offences, 
especially those of a treasonable nature — a classifi- 
cation which includes : (1) rebellion, (2) disloyalty 
(as, e.jr., destroying or attacking the Imperim 
tombs, palaces, etc.), (3) desertion, (4) parncide, 
(5) massacre (i.e. where three or more persons are 
killed), (6) sacrilege, (7) impiety, (8) discord, and 
(9) insubordination. The treasonable character of 
these offences consists in their being hurtful to the 
Sovereign either in his person, his property, or his 
honour, or the persona and property of nis subjects. 
The principal offenders are sometimes sentenced to 
the Itno cat. 

(c) TAe ling cfii . — ^The third form of capital 
punishment, t.c. the ling cKi, or ‘ lingering process,’ 
which is popularly supposed to consist m an in- 
definite number of cuts inflicted on the victim’s 
body, before the administration of the coup de grdce, 
does not amount, in ordinary cases, to more than a 
few slashes on the face and body before the final 
blow is struck. It is intended to make the death 


process more lingering and shameful, as the words 
kng cKi mean; but the degree of aggravation of 


the penalty is left very much in the hands of the 
executioner. The lingering process is ordered in 
the cose of treason against the Imperial person, 
palaces, or tombs, no distinction being made be- 
tween principal and accessaries ; also in the case 
of parricide, murder of a husband, etc. 

(d) The death cage . — Another form of capital 
punishment is the ‘ standing cage,’ which consists 
of a tall frame or coop, in which the victim is 
placed, the floor being a foot or so from the 
ground. His neck is enclosed by the bars which 
form the top or lid of the cage. In this position 
he is unable to touch the floor with his feet, but a 
number of- bricks are inserted upon which he is 
permitted to stand, and these are gradually re- 
moved until at last ho is practically suspended by 
the neck, unless death intervenes, as generally 
happens, the process being hastened by the admini- 
stration of an opiate svmplied by a relative or 
friend. Victims of this form of punishment have 
been known to survive four days of torture, even 
when exposed to the burning rays of the summer 
sun. 

(6) The cangue. A minor form of punishment 
which is recognized by the Li, or ‘ supplementary 
laws,’ is that of the ‘great collar,’ or ‘wooden 
neck-tie,’ as it is niolmamed, generally known 
amongst Europeans as the ‘cangue’ (from the 
Portuguese canga = yoke). It consists of a heavy 
wooden framework in two parts, through which 
the head of the victim is introduced by means of 
a scallop on the inner edges of each ; the two parts 


are then brought together and fastened in position 
upon the wearer’s shoulders, and an inscription is 
added stating^ the nature of the crime committed 
etc. The weight of the cangue is generally from 
20 to 30 lbs., but larger frames are sometimes used 
in which as many as five men can be secured. In 
some cases the hands of the sufferer ore also in- 
serted in smaller holes as in a pillory. In either 
instance it is impossible to reach the mouth ivith 
the hands, and the prisoner has to be fed by othera. 
The cangue is generally exhibited in the daytime 
at the spot where the offence was committeu, and 
at night the bearer of it is removed to the prison, 
where, in the majority of cases, he is relieved of 
his burden until the next day. The imposition of 
the cangue may cover a period of a few days or 
may continue for three months, and is ordered in 
cases of stealing, gambling, damage, extortion, etc. 

(7) Branding is also in vogue in cases of steal- 
ing, and the designation of the crime is indelibly 
stamped upon the forearm, e.g. ‘ Stealer of grain,’ 
‘ stores,’ or ‘ silver,’ as the case may be. 

3- Methods of Chinese thieves. — Chinese thieves 
are divided into various classes, w’hose methods 
differ very considerably ; for instance, in order to 
obtain entrance to a building, some elect to prise 
open tbe window or doors, or lift them off the 
hooks which do duty for hinges, while others prefer 
to throw a rope, with grapplers attached, to the 
balcony or roof, and efimb up hand over hand; 
othera drill holes in doors with the usual carpenters’ 
instruments, or bum out a piece of the woodwork 
by means of a blow-pipe and a brazier of lighted 
charcoal, so as to insert the hand and withdraw 
bolts and fastenings; others, again, employ a 
bamboo pole for vaulting or scaling walls ; antes- 
thetics are used by some thieves for rendering the 
ocoupants of a house unconscious ; holes are also 
bored in walls, or subterranean tunnels are made 
by experts in these departments. 

The ‘ swift-horse,’ or constable (see below), being 
himself an ex-thief, is familiar with the methods 
of the several classes, and tbe individuals composing 
them ; and can always diagnose with accuracy the 
coses which are submitted to him. 

4. Punishment of women. — Special punishments 
are reserved for women, such as piercing the breast 
with a hot iron, in the case of attempts on the life 
of a husband, assaulting a mother-in-law, etc. 
"When the bamboo is ordered, the hlows are usually 
inflicted on the mouth or hands, in order to avoid 
exposure of the body. 

5. Martial law. — Martini law is particularly 
severe, and summary punishment is meted out to 
offending soldiers by their officers. In ancient 
days the penalty of tearing asunder by five horses 
was exacted in certain cases ; even noiv the death 
penalty is prescribed for such offences os circulating 
raise rumours, attempted rape, etc. 

6. Character of enactments. — The punishments 
above enumerated may seem to be exceedingly 
severe, but it must bo remembered that, until 
quite recent years, there was no police force of 
any kind in China, the only substitute being the 


local beadle, or tipao, in each_ district or di^ion, 
with his subordinates, including the ‘ swift-horse, 


or thief-catcher ; and the result of long expcnonce 
was the conviction that severity, at all events m 
the promulgation of the law, was necMsary, 
though its application might bo tempered with 
mercy ; and the Chinese penal code, though it 
may not satisfy the high ideals of 20th century 
Christianity on the score of justice and equity, 
‘for the repression of disorder, and the gentle 
coercion of a vast population, appears to bo equally 
mild and efficacious ’ (G. T, Staunton, The Ta Tting 

g. The conduct of law. — ^The almost total absence 
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of legal machinery is another feature -which is 
•worthy of notice. There is no such thing as the 
empanelling of a jury ; no assistance of counsel for 
the prosecution or the defence 5 .no association of 
judges on the bench ; no demand for asseveration 
upon oath. The magistrate sits alone to try the 
case, unless he decides upon inviting another 
magistrate to assist him. The cases for and 
against are prepared by self-constituted la'wyers, a 
somewhat degraded class of literary meu, who do 
not appear in person before the court. The magis- 
■trate is furnished by his secretaries ■with whatever 
information he may require as to law or precedent, 
and decision is given, ordinarily, without long 
delay. The accused canuot be punished imtil he 
confesses his crime ; and, should he hesitate to do 
so, the means are available by which such con- 
fession may be elicited. Some of these methods 
have the sanction of law, whilst others are en- 
forced ■without such authority. The legal instru- 
ments of torture consist of wooden presses for 
squeezing the ankles or fingers, and the bastinado ; 
in addition to these, however, there are many 
others which have been in force until quite recently, 
but which have now been nominally abolished — 
such as forcing the victim to kneel upon hot bricks, 
iron chains, powdered glass, sand, or salt ; twisting 
the ears ; suspending the body by the tbumbs or 
fingers ; tying the hands to a bar placed under the 
knees, so as to bend the body forward in a kneeling 
posture, etc. 

8. Popular courts. — So great is the terror in- 
spired by the law-courts and the ‘ pens ’ which do 
duty for prisons (the Chinese word for prison 
means originally a ‘corral,’ or stable for cattle), 
that many people prefer to settle their cases out of 
court, by resorting to the ‘ tea-houses,’ which are 
the equivalents of our public-houses, and snb- 
mitting the question to the arbitration of those 
present— the nearest approach to trial by jury; 
and the practice has become so well established 
that these tea-houses are often called ‘ Little Halls 
of Justice.’ 

9. Standard of guilt, — ^An interesting feature of 
the Chinese enactments is that the standard of 
punishment, in many cases, is not measured by 
the character of the ofience, but by the amount of 
profit secured by the offender; the penalty, for 
instance, of stealing 120 oz. or more of silver is out 
of all proportion to that which is incurred by 
stealing 1 oz. ; it is assessed on a scale indeed which 
would seem to place the act in an entirely different 
category of crime, for the latter is puni^ed by 60 
blows, the former by strangulation. 

10. Treason. — The punishment of treason is 
partioulaily severe, ana the list of crimes which 
are classified as treasonable is very comprehensive. 
The penalty of making even an attempt against 
the persons, palaces, or tombs of the Imperial 
house is execution by the lingering process, and no 
distinction is made between principals and acces- 
saries (though in ordinary cases of crime a careful 
discrimination is made, and accessaries before the 
fact are punished one degree less severely than the 
principals). All mole relatives of the condemned, 
m the first degree, i.e. father, grandfather, sons, 
grandsons, paternal uncles and their sons of the 
age of 15 or older, are sentenced to decapitation, 
together with aU other mole relatives, -within the 
same limit of age, who may be living with the 
offender at the time. Male relatives of the first 
degree under the age of 16, and all females simi- 
lariy related, are distributed as slaves amongst 
the great officials. The property of the condemned 
is confiscated by the State. All who renounce 
country and allegiance are liable to decapitation. 

11. Homicide.— The definition of homicide is 
also very comprehensive, no fewer than 10 possible 


cases being included under the term, viz, (1) 
killing -with deliberate intent, the penalty of which 
is decapitation; (2) killing in an afiray, where 
perhaps no special indiridual is singled out for 
slaughter (the prmishment in these cases is strangu- 
lation) ; (3) killing by depriving of food or clothing, 
by the removal of the ladder by which the victim 
has reached an inaccessible position and is unable 
to return, by taking the oridle from a rider’s 
horse so that he carmot continue his journey and 
it stranded in the -wilds, by the administration of 
noxious substances to the mouth, eyes, ears, etc. 
(in such cases strangulation is decreed) ; (4) loll- 
ing by means of dangerous weapons, such as fire- 
arms, etc., though used only in play ; by l-uring a 
person into danger by false representations, e.g. 
leading a man to walk into deep water, assuring 
him that it is shallow and fordable (strangulation 
is the penalty in these cases also) ; (6) killing a 
person by mistake when intending to kill some one 
else (the penalty for this offence is beheading) ; 
(6) lolling accidentally when using legitimate 
instruments or weapons (compensation is deemed 
sufficient in such cases) ; (7) lolling through care- 
lessness (punished by beheading); (8) krning by 
the administration of improper medicines (punish- 
able by beheading, but, if inadvertence can be 
urged in defence, compensation and retirement 
from medical practice are ordered) ; (9) killing by 
means of traps and snares (punishable by blows 
and banishment) ; (10) killing by the utterance of 
threats which lead to suicide on the part of the 
threatened person (punished by strangmation). 

The removal of a oody from the spot where the 
murder has been committed is treated as a capital 
ofience. In cases of injury produced in fighting 
and quarrelling, a careful assessment is made of 
the amount of damage done ; e.g., the tearing 
away of one inch of the opponent’s hair is punish- 
able by 60 blows, the breaking of one tooth by 
100 blows, of two teeth by 60 blows and a year’s 
imprisonment. Causing a person to be incapable 
of becoming a parent is punished by 100 blows and 
banishment to a distance of 3000 li, and, in the 
case of male offenders, -with forfeiture of estates. 

12. Privileged classes.— There are no fewer than 
ten instances where pri-vilege is claimed, as in the 
case of those enjoymg hereditary rank, or high 
office, or relation^ip to the reigning dynasty. 
These classes are excepted from the ordinary pro'- 
cesses of law, and the Imperial sanction must be 
obtained before the law can be put into operation 
against them. No pri-vilege, however, of -svhatever 
kind can avail in a case of treason. The circum- 
stances of the accused, in ordinary cases, are 
taken into account; as, e.g., extreme youth, i.e. 
under the age of 15 years ; or extreme age, i.e. 70 
years and upwards ; infirmity, too, is recognized 
as an occasion for the exercise of lenity aim the 
relaxation of the heavier penalties, with exemption 
from torture. The condition of the parents of the 
accused is also taken into account, and an erring 
son is mercifully dealt -with if it be shown that 
his parents depend upon him for support; even 
the death penalty may be remitted in the case of 
an only son, lest his parents should be deprived 
of the worship which is expected from hiiu after 
their decease. 

13. Favourable treatment of -women.— ‘Women 
are seldom imprisoned, except on capital charges, 
or for adultery, but are placed in the custody of 
their nearest relatives ; and, if they are arrested 
when in a pregnant condition, the full penalty of 
the law is not exacted until 100 days have pa^ed 
after parturition. Injured husbands are permitted 

to kiU, put of hand, the guilty -wife and her par- 
amour, if discovered fnjfaymnte delicto ; but, if the 
parties have already left the apartment where the 
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act was committed, or surrender themselves to the 
hnshand, or some little time has elapsed since the 
event, the husband is not justified by law in exact- 
ing the extreme penalty, A master who is accused 
of killing a slave is not regarded as g^ty of a 
capital offence, but a slave vmo murders his master 
is sentenced to ling ch'i as ^ilty of petty treason, 

14, Patria potesfas, — The patria potestas is 
still in force in China, and the slaughter of one’s 
offspring is dealt with as a minor offence, or indeed 
as no offence at all, if, for instance, a parent 
has been struck by a son or daughter. The law 
decrees that the penalty for striking or cursing a 
parent is death, as was the case with the Hebrews, 

15* Professional bullies. — The killing of a pro- 
fessional pugilist, or ‘ strong man,’ is not regarded 
as murder, on the ground that such persons volim- 
tarily subject themselves to danger and death, 
and must be prepared to take the consequences of 
their rashness. 

16 . The law of debt. — ^In cases of debt a stated 
period is allowed by law for repayment, viz. three 
months after the expiry of the time stipulated in 
the original arrangement between the parties. In 
the event of this period of grace being allowed to 
elapse, the debtor is liable to the bastinado. In 
some cases the creditor iidll take up bis quarters at 
the house of the debtor, and continue to live at 
his expense until the debt is discharged. The fear 
of being unable to meet one’s obligations before 
the Chmese New Year causes many suicides to 
take place at that season. 

17. Bad company. — Amongst miscellaneous en- 
actments it is worthy of notice that the sons of 
families enjoying hereditary rank, and officers of 
government, are prohibited from associating with 
prostitutes and actors, under penalty of 60 blows. 

x8. Treatment of domestic animals. — Special 
laws are enacted with a view to the proper treat- 
ment of domestic animals; e.g., when draught 
animals are improperly harnessed, and sores are 
thus produced on the back or ivithers, the penalty 
of such carelessness is 20 to 60 blows. Similar 
penalties are imposed in cases of insufficient feed- 
mg, etc. 

19. Care of the young. — ^Amongst the laws relat- 
ing to the care of the young, it may be noted that 
the ‘age of consent’ in China is 12 years in the 
case of both boys and girls, and that a recent edict 
decreed that smoking on the part of boys under 
18 was a punishable offence. 

20. Improper conduct. — The comprehensiveness 
of the Chinese penal code is remarkable ; there is 
hardly a circumstance connected with law and its 
infraction for which provision is not made ; and a 
large liberty is extended to judges in the treat- 
ment of what is described as ‘ improper conduct ’ 
— an expression which is inteipreted to mean 
offences against the spirit of the laws, though not 
necessarily involving an actual breach of the letter 
thereof. 

21. Lynch law. — In addition to the ordina^ 
legislation there are many unorthodox methods in 
practice amongst the people in country districts. 
Lynch law is very common, and the treatment of 
crime by the people themselves often induces 
cruelties which fully deserve the designation of 
‘ savage.’ Theft is severely punished, as are also 
fraudulent practices in connexion with marriage 
negotiations. A favourite method is the suspension 
of the culprit by his thumbs and great toes to a 
horizontal brancn, so that the body is arched like 
a bow ; sometimes a large stone is placed in the 
middle of his ^ck to increase his sufferings. In 
extreme cases, where death is decreed by the 
village tribunal, a fiendish ingenuity is exhibited 
in tne invention of new methods of torture. In 
the case of village feuds ‘a life for a life’ is the 


universal standard of justice ; annual outbreaks of 
a kind of vendetta are common in some districts 
and continue until the blood-feud is settled by the 
slaughter of an equal number of persons on both 
sides. 

22. Reform. — The revision of the penal code, so 
! as to bring it into conformity vvith Western models, 
is at present under consideration ; and a number 
of Chmese commissioners visited Europe last year 
[1910] for the purpose of studying Western prison 
methods, with a view to a reform of the Chinese 
houses of detention. 

Literaturb.— G. T. Staunton, Tie Ta Tsing Leu Lee, Lon- 
don, 1810 ; A. Lind, A Chapter of the Chinese Penal Code, 
Leyden, 1887 ; J. Dyer Ball, Things Chinese*, Shanghai, 1903 ; 
Herbert A Giles, A Olostarp <tf Reference, Shanghai, 1900; 
W. Gilbert Walsbe, "Ways that are Darh, Shanghai, 1906. 
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CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Egyp- 
tian). — ^There is no reliable record of the principles 
which ™ded the Egyptian judge in the punish- 
ment or crime. There may have been much that 
was arbitrary in the administration of justice, 
even in the nest bureaucratic period of the Now 
Empire, but that rules dating from a remote age, 
and attributed to the god Thoth, were appealed to 
is certain. A charge given by the king to his 
newly appointed vizier is preserved, but scarcely 
touches this question. 

The Negative Confession in the Book of the 
Dead (see Confession [Egyptian]) contains a long 
list of moral and rehgious obliquities, including 
adultery, falsification of measures and weights, 
and cursing the king. More to our purpose is a 
list of charges brought against a shipmaster at 
Elephantine, preserved in a papyrus at Turin; 

I amongst his offences are brealMg into stores and 
stealing the grain, embezzling com put in his 
charge, extorting com from the peopfe, burning 
a boat and concealing the fact, also adultery, and 
apparently the misuse of cattle bred by the sacred 
Mnevis sire. There is no record whether the 
charges were proved, or of the punishment. A 
decree of Kin g Horemheb to repress military 
exactions and oppression in Egypt imposes a 
severe penalty on the unauthorized commandeer- 
ing of boats ; the offender loses his nose and ears, 
and is transported to the frontier city of Zaru 
(agreeing with Diodoras’ account of the city of 
Bhinocolura) ; and soldiers who stole hides were 
to be beaten with 100 lashes so ns to open five 
wounds, and to restore the property to its owners. 
Other documents indicate Ethiopia as the place 
of banishment, where perhaps convicts were forced 
to toil in the gold mmes. The condition of sus- 
pected persons after examination ‘by beating on 
their bands and feet ’ must have been miserable in 
the extreme, but probably the law contrived to 
make it still worse for the convicted^ criminal 
in the end. Accounts of several criminal trials 
are preserved— of robbers of the royal tombs 
(in Breasted, Anc. Records, London, 1906-1907, iv. 
499-656), and of a conspiracy in the harem against 
the life of the king (ib. pp. 416-466). The punish- 
ment of the men and women condemned for_ par- 
ticipation in, or guilty knowledge of, the conspiracy 
is not specified, but it was evidently death in so®® 
form, and many seem to have been permitted to 
commit suicide. Two of the judges and two 
custodians who had misconducted themselves with 
female criminals daring the time of the trial were 
condemned to lose their noses and ears; oim of 
these committed suicide, whUe a fifth was perhaps 
let off with a severe reprimand. 

From the end of the Middle Kingdom there is a 
decree of a King Antef deposing a nomarch (I) ana 
high official of the temple of Coptos, apparently 
for harbouring the king’s enemies. He and all his 
descendants were deprived for ever of the power 
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to hold the office. The consequences of desertion 
to another countiy are hinted at in the story of 
the fugitive Sinuhe, -vvho was plainly in peril of 
death (Maspero, Contes pqpitlaires^, Paris, 1906, p. 
62). In the treaty between the Hittite king and 
Ramses II. restoration of deserters and free pardon 
for them are stipulated for on both sides. 

jp Jilj Griffixh 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Greek).'— 

I. A crime may be considered as an act of dis- 
obedience to a Divine command, and, as such, 
punishable, if at all, by Divine retribution; or 
else, in its stricter sense, as an ofience against 
the ethical sense of the community, for which a 
definite punishment is prescribed by law. But it 
is only gradually that the latter notion has been 
evolved. In the Greek States, none of which suc- 
ceeded in working out a scientific OTstem of juris- 
prudence comparable with that of Rome, many 
crimes continued to be treated, as in primitive 
communities, as wrongful acts done to an indi- 
vidual, for which he was entitled to claim com- 
pensation in a court of law (see Maine, Ancient 
ed. Pollock, London, 1907, p. 379). Al- 
though the familiar distinction between a crime 
Md a tort was increasingly recognized with the 
progress of time, acts definitely criminal in char- 
acter (as being injurious to the community, such as 
homicide and theft under certain conditions) were 
teolmically made the subject of a civil action (SIktj) 
rather than of an indictment ( 7 pa^i)). Even in the 
latter the State was only indirectly concerned ; for 
a further distinction was made between a private 
and a public prosecution, and in private prosecu- 
tions, which formed by far the more numerous 
class, the prosecutor was regarded as acting for his 
own satisfaction rather than as fulfilling a public 
duty (see Demosthenes, xxi. 25). 

It would be impossible, within the limits ot an article like the 
present, even if the material existed, to describe in detail, or 
oven satisfactorily to summarize, the progressive development 
in the establishment of legal penalties for crime by the various 
divisions of the Hellenic race, from the dawn of history down 
to the time when their independence was finally lost. All that 
we shall attempt is a short survey of the general ideas relating 
to the subject of crimes and punishments which prevailed from 
time to time according to the most important literary records, 
together with some account of the particular remedies provided 
by the Athenian law-courts, in the period for Iwhich our in- 
formation is most abundant, namely, the 6th and 4th cents, s.c. 
For States other than Athens the necessary evidence is almost 
entirely wanting, and there is not much advantage in recording 
such scraps as have come down to us, when it is impossible to 
present them in their proper setting, or to make a trustworthy 
estimate of their value. There is the less inconvenience in 
taking this course, inasmuch as the pre-eminence of the 
Athenian judicial sj-stem is reflected in the remark that the 
Athenians invented the regular administration of justice 
(£Iian, Far. Mist. lii. M). Still, it would be a mistoke to 

S osy that^the Athenian courts were a unique product of 
inic civilization. Ot the hetter-known Greek States it 
seems probable that Sparta was the most backward ; and the 
existence of an elaborate judicial organization in remote and 
semi-barbarous communities such as Gortyn and Western 
Locris leads to the conclusion that great commercial cities like 
iEgina, Megara, end Corinth had a legal system as highly 
developed, if not so famous, as that of Athens herself (L. 
Whibley, Greek Oligarchies, London, 1896, p. 177). 

2 . With crime -in the wider sense, as a breach of 
religious obligation, and the Divine punishment 
which it thereby merits, we do not propose here 
to deal, since they will be sufficiently discussed 
elsewhere (e.g. Erinys, Eschatology [Greek]). 
Nevertheless, the gradual growth of a system of 
jurisprudence was so largely conditioned by re- 
ligious belief that we cannot entirely put out of 
view the religious as distinct from the legal aspect 
(see, generally, Maine, p._ 381). Their connexion is 
most strongly marked in the case of the most 
importent of all crimes, that of homicide. In the 
primitive age, for which our authority is to be 
found not only in the Homeric poems, but also in 
the writings of the Tragedians, so far as they 
reproduce the old legends, beliefs, and customs 
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revalent in the Epics now lost, it was universally 
elieved that the sliedder of blood was pursued and 
punished by the avengers (’Bpiviies) of the slain man 
(zEsch, Cho. 401; Soph. El. 113). These super- 
natural visitants may be regarded as the embodi- 
ment of the curse pronounced by the injured victim 
against the wrongdoer (zEsch. Theb. 70), or even 
as the punishment itself (noival). In Homer, how- 
ever, they never appear as punishing murder, but 
rather as protectors of parents against svrongs done 
to them by their children, and as Mardians of the 
sanctities of family life. The mother of Meleager 
cursed her son for slaying her brother, and prayed 
for his death ; her prayer was heard by the Erinys 
that walks in darkness {H. ix. 571). Similarly, 
we find OEdipus visited by the curse of locasta 
{Od. xi. 280); the Erinyes were summoned to 
avenge the dishonour done by Pheenix to his 
father Amyntor [II, ix. 454) ; and, so far as can 
be seen, they were ready to visit every crime 
committed against the ties of family or society 
(Ameis-Hentze on Od. ii. 135). There is nothing 
in Homer to show that the Erinyes did not punish 
homicide in a proper case ; and, inasmuch as they 
avenged wrongs done to kindred, they might wefi 
have been found harassing Orestes for the murder 
of his mother, if Homer had narrated this version 
of the story (T. D. Seymour, Life in the Homeric 
Age, New York and Inndon, 1907, p. 89). The 
subjects handled by the Tragic poets, being more 
nearly concerned -with the ideas of crime and 
punishment, regularly present the Erinyes as the 
avengers of bloodshed, and more particularly of 
the murder of kinsfolk. _ Their victim, driven 
from place to place, in his vain effort to escape 
(zEsch. Eum. 210), was attacked by madness (Eur. 
Jph. Taur. 1481) or wasting sickness (Or. 398 6’.), 
until he either was released by death or eflected a 
reconciliation with those whom he had wronged ; 
such was the fate of the matricides Orestes and 
Alcmmon. 

3 . Arain, in primitive times punishment was 
believed to be exacted in this life (II. iii. 278 is 
exceptional), and the vigilance of the retributory 
power to be as uni-arying as it was relentless. 
And, when experience seemed to show that the 
offender often escaped with impunity, it was easy 
to reply that vengeance was certain, even if it 
was slow to come (.dSsch. Ag. 58, verreptrroivov 
’Epirtv; Soph. Ant. 1074; Jobb on (Ed. Col. 1538); 
and that retribution would visit his descendants, 
even if the original offender was allowed to escape 
(Jl. iv. 160 ; Solon, frag. 4. 27 ff.; Rohde, Psyche*, li. 
228). Until a comparatively late date this was 
one of the excuses mleged by the Stoics, who were 
hard put to it to reconcile the existence of moral 
evil with their doctrine of Providence (Cic. Nat. 
Deor. iii. 90). But these crude notions failed to 
satisfy the curious iM uirer or the ardent champion 
of Dmne justice. zEschylus, a profound religious 
thinker, attempted to justify the gods by the asser- 
tion that the sin of the ancestor begets a tendency 
to sin in his descendants (Ag. 755-76G), so that 
the actual sufferer is punished, not directly for his 
ancestor’s guilt, but because he himself has yielded 
to temptation. But popular superstition required 
a less subtle solution. Even if the innocent must 
suffer for the guilty, it could not he supposed that 
the guilty themselves escape altogether. Hence 
came the belief in punishment after death, which 
may properly be called post-Homeric, though it 
appears m an isolated passage of the Jsexvla (Od. 
XI. 576-600; see Seymour, p. 468). It was a 
leading tenet in the creed of the devotees of 
Orphism (Plat. Hen. 364 E; Rohde, Psyche*, iL 
128). The same doctrine took firm root in the 
convictions of the initiated, who had availed 
themselves of the reward offered to the partici- 
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pators in the Elensinian mysteries, that they, and 
they alone, could look fonv'ard to a blessed exist- 
ence after death {Soph. fra^. 753) ; though how far 
it is correct to spe^ of the ‘symbolism’ of the 
mysteries themselves is a difficult and doubtM 
question (Rohde, i. 294 ff.). From such sources 
the doctrine spread even to philosophic circles, 
•where it provided the material for several of the 
myths in the writings of Plato {Phmdo^ 110 B, 
Rep. 614 B, Gorg, 623 A), as well as for those of his 
imitator Plutarch {Sera Num.Vind. p. 563 ff.; Gen. 
Socr. j). 690), and was countenanced by the Stoics 
in their efforts to make common cause with the 
^holders of the popular religion (A. C. Pearson, 
Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes, Cambridge, 1891, 
p. 146). 

4. The belief in the power of the spirit of the mur- 
dered man to exact vengeance persisted throughout 
the historical age, but the practical consequences 
to the mimderer in the attitude of his fellows were 
■widely different in Homeric society from those 
which prevailed at a later time. The homicide in 
Homer was under no disability, so long as he kept 
outside the range of the influence exercised by the 
clan among whom the murder was committed ; Wt 
within those limits his life was forfeit to the kins- 
men of the murdered man (Od. xv. 271 ff.). So 
long as the murderer remained at home, the kins- 
men were hound to exact the blood-penalty, if 
they themselves wished to avoid the wrath of the 
dead man’s ghost; only by permanent exile, by 
renouncing for ever the ties of home and country, 
could even one who had accidentally caused the 
death of another escape from the vengeance of the 
blood-feud. Such is the inference to be drawn from 
the fate of Patroclus (E. xi. 769 ff., xxiii. 85 ff.). 
But once he reached a new country, no moral dis- 
grace and no religious tabu attached to the person 
of the fugitive murderer, although his act Avas 
deliberate. Even assassination seems to excite no 
moral disapprobation (Od. xiii. 267). Exile, how- 
ever, Avas not alAvays inevitable. If the relatives 
were Avilling to accept a fine, the murderer might 
by a payment acceptable to them compound for 
his life, and remam at home (E. ix. 628-632). 
There is nothing here of ceremonial uncleanness, 
or of the propitiation of an offended deity (Rohde, 
i. 27I) ; a murder is a Avrong done to the family 
which has lost a member, and it is for them to 
exact a suitable expiation. The only reference to 
Judicial proceedings in connexion Avith homicide is 
In the description of the shield of Achilles [E. 
xviii. 497-508). Unfortunately, hoAvever, critics 
are not agreed on the nature of the trial scene; 
and the question is still open whether the issue to 
be tried before the elders Avas one of fact — had the 
blood-price been paid or not? — or whether the 
community had undertaken to decide the question 
of right, AA'hen a blood-price had been offered and 
refused. (See, on the one hand, Seymour, p. 89, 
and Lipsius, Das attischc Recht, p. 4 ; and, on the 
other, Leaf, in loc., and Maine, p. 406.) 

5. When Ave pass to historical times, we find 
an entirely different state of affairs. The only 
adequate explanation of the change seems to be 
that in the mterval a neAv religious influence had 
gioASTi up, strong enough to modify completely 
the GreeK conception of murder. This was the 
Delphic cult of Apollo, which at one ana i'je same 
time emphasized the moral guilt of the shedder 
of blood, and by its ceremonies of purification 
opened the means of escape from the need for a 
blood-requital. But it is not easy to ■understand 
why the possibility of compounding by a money 
fine, which the Homeric poems attest, should have 
given way to a stricter estimate of guUt (Rohde, i. 
267 ; Demosthenes, xxiii. 28, 33), which appears to 
be a reversion to the primitive rule that every 


murder must be expiated by blood (jEsch. Cho 
It has usually been inferred that the prac’ 
tice of Homeric society Avas a temporary deviation 
due to special conditions, which suspended the 
normal deAmlopment of Greek ethics (T. Gomperz 
Greek Thinkers, Eng. tr., 1901, ii. 4). ’ 

6 . The Athenian criminal code. — However this 
may be, when Ave at length reach the system 
administered _ by the Athenian courts, we find 
that the punishment no longer depends upon the 
choice of the individual avenger, but is prescribed 
by the State (Demosth. xxiii. 69), although the 
kinsman is still required to appear as the instru- 
ment which sets the law in motion, unless the 
murderer has been forgiven by his victim before 
his death (i6. xxxArii. 69). The circumstances and 
motive of the homicide are no longer regarded 
as indifferent, but the various grades of guilt 
are distinguished Avith precision. Thus (1) the 
supreme court of the .Meopagus, instituted, ac- 
cording to the legend, on the occasion of the trial 
of Orestes, had jurisdiction in cases of AvUful homi- 
cide {ip 6 yos iKoirios). The judges Avere the Council 
of the Areopagus, a body recruited from those 
who had served the office of archon and had 
passed a subsequent scrutiny, under the presi- 
dency of the ‘king’ archon, Avho, as exercising 
the priestly functions of the old kings, testified 
by his presence to the religious character of a 
trial for hlood-guiltiness. The penalties of death 
and confiscation of goods folloAved a conviction 
(Demosth. xxi. 43). The Areopagus also had 
jurisdiction over cases of Avounding Avith malicious 
mtent (TpaC/ia is ‘n-poyelat), of arson (TvpKaid), and 
of poisoning (tpap/MiKtav iiy ns iTOKrelyy Soils). The 
penalty for Avounding and for poisoning, if death 
did nob result, Avas banishment and confiscation of 
property ; if the poisoning was folloAved by death, 
it Avas punished in the same manner as murder 
committed by Auolent methods. 

(2) The second of the courts dealing with horaicjde 
sat at the Palladion, a sanctuary of Pallas, outside 
the walls, on the east side of Athens. Here were 
tried cases of involuntary homicide, and of con- 
^iracy against the life of another (/SoilXems : Arist. 
Resp. Ath. 67. 3), as well as those relating to the 
killing of a slave, a resident alien, or a foreigner. 
The sentence on a person found guilty of involun- 
tary homicide required him to remain m exile until 
he had appeased the relatives of the deceased, or, 
if he failed to do so, for a definite (but not ascer- 
tained) period. The death of a non-citizen seems 
also to have been punishable with banishment. _ 

(3) Not far from the Palladion w'as the Delphimon, 

or Temple of Apollo Delphinios, AA’here all were 
tried Avho alleged that the homicide committed was 
justifiable or excusable. The examples given are 
the slaying of an adulterer token in the act, death 
on the battle-field in consequence of mistaken 
identity, and the fatal result of an athletic 
contest. . , 

(4) Of minor importance was the court in the 

precinct of the hero Phreatus (Lipsius, p. 130), on 
the Piraeus peninsula, where any person _avm tnea 
Avho, Avhile m exile for involuntaiy homicide, war 
accused of murder or malicious Avounding com 
mitted before he went into exile. In such circum- 
stances the accused pleaded his case from a boat 
moored off the coast. , 

The judges in the three courts last-ment-ijnea 
were a body knoAAm as the iip^rat, 61 in EUiAber, 
about AA’hose qualifications and mode of nppci'a^ 
ment there is no information except the vagw 
statement that they were chosen from among the 
AA'ell-bom citizens. Theirnnmber may be cxplnmea 
by the ‘ king ’ archon being counted as one 01 them, 
or may be due to the some principle os prcvaiiea in 
the jury-courts— the necessity of an odd number in 
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order to secure the decision of a majority (Lipsius, 
p. 18 ; otherwise GUhert, Sandbiich d. gr. Staats- 
alterthumer^, p. 136). This system seems to have 
lasted from the time of Draco until about the year 
400 B.C., when, in place of the ephetcc, a panel of 
ordinary jurymen {TjKtacrral) was substituted (Lip- 
sins, p. 41). The president in these courts was 
always the ‘ king ’ archon. 

(6) Lastly, there is the court of the Prytaneum, 
composed of the four tribal ‘kings’ (^uXoySaa-iXetj) 
together with the ‘king’ archon, who, when the 
actual criminal could not be discovered, conducted 
a ceremonial trial of the weapon or of any other 
inanimate object, such as a stone or a piece of 
timber, by means of which a death had been caused. 
At the conclusion of the trial the inanimate instru- 
ment of death was cast beyond the boundaries of 
the State. A similar proceeding took place if 
the death was due to an animal (Arist. Bcsp. 
Ath. 67. 4). Here we have obviously the sur- 
vival of a custom which went hack to a remote 
antiquity. 

In regard to trials for homicide, the following 
points of interest may be noted, (a) The connexion 
of the trial with the primitive blood-feud is pre- 
served in the requirement that the prosecution 
must bo undertaken by the nearest relatives of the 
deceased. (6) The trial always took place in the 
open air, in order to avoid any possible pollution 
to those present from being under the same roof 
with the accused, (c) The fact that the place of 
trial was always a temple is derived from the time 
when the slayer was protected by the right of 
asylum, until he had agreed with his adversaries on 
the amount of the blood-price. (<f) The accused 
could withdraw himself from the trial not later 
than the conclusion of his opening speech (Demosth. 
xxiii. 69), and, so long as he remained abroad, his 
life was protected ; but, if he returned to Athens, 
he coidd be put to death wth impunity, (c) Cere- 
monial purification was required before even an 
involuntary homicide could be restored to his full 
rights. ( / ) The court of the Areopagus was closely 
associated with the cult of the Erinyes, who appear 
as the accusers of Orestes not only in Alschylus, 
but in the account preserved in Demosth. xxiii. 66 
(Bohde, p. 269). 

At Sparta, oases of homicide were tried before 
the council of elders {-/epowrla), where other public 
proceedings also took place (Arist Fol. iii. 1, 1276b, 
10). From a case in which permanent exile was 
the penalty for an act of involuntary homicide 
committed in childhood (Xen. Anab. w. viiL 26), 
it has been inferred that the rule of primitive 
society had received hardly any modification. For 
offences punishable with death the Spartans adopted 
the curious rule that, if a man was once acquitted, 
he remained still liable to stand a second trial 
(Gilbert, p. 89). The death penalty was carried 
out by night ; and the condemned man was either 
strangled in prison or thrown from a height into a 
hollow called KatdSas (Pint. Ages. 19 ; Thuc. i. 134). 
We hear also of banishment, disfranchisement, and 
money fines being inflicted as punishments ; but 
our information is so meagre that we can seldom 
distinguish the various crimes to which they were 
assigned ; it appears, however, that cowardice in 
battle was punishable with exile (Thuc. v. 72), and 
Tratdepatrrla with permanent disfranchisement (Pint. 
Mor. p. 237 C). In Boeotia murder trials took 
place before the council (Xen. Bell. vii. iii. 6). 

To return to Athens : it is desirable, before pro- 
ceeding further, to mention certain salient charac- 
teristics of the administration of the Athenian 
criminal law which distinguish it from the system 
established in Great Britain. Every criminal pro- 
ceeding was assigned to the office of a magistrate 
or board, who took charge of the necessary docu- 


ments, heard aU the preliminary applications, and 
presided at the actual trial. But these officials 
were very far from exercising the functions of a 
modem judge. They had no legal training or 
experience, but were simply laymen holding office 
for a year, a few being chosen by election, but the 
majority owing their position to the chance of the 
lot. Their duties were for the most part minis- 
terial, and at the trial they exercised no control 
over the jury, who were supreme as representing 
the sovereign people. These latter — ^in criminal 
trials a panel, generally 601 in number and often 
far larger, chosen by an elaborate system from a 
body of 6000 dicasts annually enrolled — ^were little 
apt to stop an irrelevant argument, if it appealed 
to their fancy, or to require every statement of an 
advocate to be proved by strict evidence (Mahafiy, 
Social Life in Greece, London, 1877, p. 387 ff.). 
Their freedom from responsibility tempted them to 
decide according to the caorice of the moment, and 
their ignorance enabled advocates to misrepresent 
the law without any check hut the speech of the 
other side. Moreover, they were often swayed by 
political prejudice and passion, and even, as we are 
credibly informed, were prepared to swell the State 
revenues by confiscation of the goods of the accused 
in order to improve the security for the jurymen’s 
pay (Aristoph. Eg. 1359 f. ; Lysias, xxvii. 1). They 
voted by ballot, and a sim^e majority prevaDed. 
In many cases the sentence was fixed by law (dyitv 
aTlptjTOi ) ; but, where it was left to the discretion 
of the court (dvitv Tttirjrbt), the jurors had only a 
choice between two alternatives, as presented to 
them by the contending parties. It is obvious that 
any wider liberty would have been attended with 
serious practical difficulties. 

If the crime of treason {vpoSovla) was not pre- 
cisely defined in their code, it was not because 
the Athenians cared little about the security of 
their constitutional liberty. On the contrary, the 
names of Harmodius and Aristogiton were always 
cherished, and special privileges granted to their 
descendants, in order tnat the Athenians might 
never forget the dangers from which their ancestors 
had been liberated. Charges against the oligarchi- 
cal party of conspiring against the democracy 
(Aristoph. Eg. 236), or against some popular leader 
as aimmg at a tyranny, were freely bandied to and 
fro during the troublous times of the Peloponnesian 
War: ‘Aye “conspiracy” and “tyrant,” these 
with you are all in all, | Whatsoe’er is brought 
before you, be the matter CTcat or small ’ (Aristoph. 
Vesp. 488 f., tr. Rogers). The importance attached 
to the safety of the democracy is attested by the 
provision of a special process (elo-ayyeXfo) for the 
impeachment of traitors. Historically, indeed, it 
may be regarded as a survival of the only form of 
criminal procedure knoivn to the primitive State, 
in which there is no distinction between a criminal 
trial pnd an act of legislation (Maine, pp. 383, 393). 
But in practice this solemn proceeding was reserved 
for the trial and punishment of serious public 
offences which do not admit of delay (Harpocr. s.v. 
Wo-oyyeXla). A law of Solon entrusted the Areo- 
pagus with the trial of those who conspired to 
overthrow the democracy (Arist. Ecsp. Ath. 8. 4) ; 
but it was at a later date — which has been fixed as 
either about the middle of the 4th century (Lipsius, 
p. 192), or soon after the fall of the Four Hundred 
(Thalheim, m Eermes, xxxvii. [1902] 342ff.)— that 
a comprehensive enactment enumerating and de- 
BDing various treasonable acts {v6fios £l<xayy£\TiK6s) 
was passed into law. The offences comprised in 
it may he divided roughly into four classes ; (1) 

! attonipts to overthrow - the constitution, either 
actual or constructive ; (2) the treacherous surrender 
j place or of a milita^ or. naval force ; 

(3) desertion to the enemy, or assistance given to, 
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or bribes received from, them ; ^ (4) corrupt advice 
mven by a speech in the assembly (Hyperid. iii. 22). 
Either as included in the scope of this enactment 
or as authorized by earlier or separate le^slation, 
we find provision made for proceeding by impeach- 
ment against those who made deceitful promises to 
the people, and against ambassadors who were false 
to their duty (Demosth. xix. 277, xx. J35). The 
procedure, as might have been expected, was en- 
tirely different from that of an ordinary criminal 
indictment. An impeachment might be either in- 
stituted before the Council of the Five Hundred or 
brought direct to the Assembly. In the former 
event, if the Council approved the prosecution, the 
accused was forthwith arrested (or held to bail in 
a case of lesser importance), and the deffixoBhcu 
were authorized to bring the matter before the 
Assembljy. If the matter came in the first instance 
before the people, it was customary to direct a 
preliminary investigation by the Council; and 
from that point the procedure was the same as if it 
bad been initiated before the Council. The trial 
was either held in the Assembly, or, according to 
the more usual practice, remitted to one of the 
ordinary law-courts. If the trial took place in a 
law-court, the number of dicasts was at least 1000, 
and we read of as many as 2500 being empanelled 
(Dinarcb. i. 5_2). The penalty was usually death 
and confiscation of goods, and invariably so after 
about the middle of the 4th cent.; but there are 
grounds^ for thinking that before this time it 
was subject to assessment, or was sometimes fixed 
beforehand by the people, conditionally upon 
conviction. As an additional penalty, in order 
to mark the enormity of the crime, the body of 
a traitor was refused burial in Attica (Hyperid. 
ii. 20).^ In early times, in order to encourage 
prosecutors to undertake proceedings, it was pro- 
vided that any one who failed to obtain a fifth 
part of the votes should not be liable to the usual 
line of 1000 drachinm ; but in the year 330, when 
the facilities thus given were abused, the privilege 
had been -ndthdra-wn (Demosth. xviii. 250). 

The remedy of €la-ayye\la was also prescribed for 
certain offences of a less serious character, such as 
official maladministration, particularly in the office 
of an arbitrator or in the dockyards; and also to 
rectify >vrongs committed against those Avho were 
in a dependent position, orhad special claims to pro- 
tection, such as orphans or heiresses. In the latter 
case the process, though called by the same name, 
was altogether different, but was distinguished 
from the ordinary indictment in various respects, 
to the advantage of the prosecution. Thus the 

E rosecutor (1) was not restricted in point of time, 
ut was allowed to speak as long as he wished ; 
(2) was subject to no penalty, if he failed to secure 
a fifth part of the votes ; and (3) was not required 
to make use of a writ of summons {'n-p6(Tk\Tjats) when 
laying his plaint (Wyse on Ismus, iii. 46). But, 
instead of going to the Council or to the Assembly, 
the prosecutor made his ‘denunciation’ to the 
chief archon (^7r(ii>ugo!), who exercised a criminal 
jurisdiction in this matter corresponding to his 
official superintendence of inheritance cases._ The 
chief archon was, in fact, in a position similar to 
that of an English Lord Chancellor, who, as repre- 
sented nowadays by the judges of the Chancery 
Division, has full jurisdiction over the persons and 
properties of his wards, and can punish for con- 
tempt of Court those who offend against his 
decrees (cf. Demosth. xliii. 75), But, whereas the 


1 A famous instance of a trial of this kind was the prosecution 
instituted by Lycurgus against Leocrates, who was alleged to 
have abandoned his country after the fatal battle of Chasronea. 

3 It is interesting to find that the last-named provision was a 
tmdifional usage of immemorial antiquity, since it is implied In 
the story of the burial of Polynlces by his sister Antigone (see 
Eur. Phan. 1630). 


English judge exercises plenary powers, the Athen- 
ian archon, apart from a limited power of imposing 
a fine, only conducted the interlocutory proceed- 
ings and prepared the case for the decision of the 
dicasts. In this connexion we are informed that 
the analogous offence of injuring parents included, 
besides corporal injury, refusal of food and lodging, 
and neglect in performing the customary rites at 
the tomb. A son convicted of maltreatment of 
parents was punished with complete disfranchise- 
ment (ircfila), but the procedure m his case was by 
way of an ordinary indictment before the archon 
(Lipsius,_ p. 351). Whether there was any other 
penalty is unknoum ; but, even apart from a prose- 
cution, candidates for office were liable to be re- 
jected on the scrutiny (SoKtuacla), and speakers in 
the Assembly ran a similar risk, if it could be 
shown that they were guiltv of undutiful conduct. 
Proceedings for injury done to orphans and 
heiresses {MK\-qpot) might be taken against their 
guardians, and in the latter case also against their 
husbands, or their nearest male relatives, if these 
attempted to avoid the obligation imposed upon 
them either to marry the heiress or to furnish her 
with a suitable dowry. The penalty was assess- 
able by the court ; but, though Isreus (iii, 47) speaks 
of the extreme punishment as applicable to such 
cases, it is unlikely that the offence usually entailed 
more than a heavy fine together with disfranchise- 
ment. There was also the offence of injuring an 
orphan’s estate (ofxou dp<paviKod KaKciceus), which 
appears to include misappropriation or unlawful 
retention, as well as fraudulent or negligent mis- 
management. As another parallel to the Lord 
Chancellor’s powers, it may be mentioned that the 
chief archon had jurisdiction in lunacy ; for to him 
was preferred an indictment by the relatives, when 
it was alleged that any one had become incapable 
of managing his private affairs (Arist. Bosp.^ Ath. 
56. 6).* The chief archon had also jurisdiction in 
the indictment for idleness {ipylatypaiphh generally 
supposed to have been capable of enforcement 
against a man who had no property and refused to 
exert himself in order to obtain an honept living. 
Unfortunately, the information respecting it is 
scanty, but it has recently been suggested (Lipsius, 
p. 340) that its real purpose was not so much 
educational as to vindicate the concern of the State 
for the due preservation of family property, and to 
punish the uissipation or improper alienation of an 
inheritance. Draco is said to have made dpath the 
penalty (Pint. Sol. 17), but Solon (or Pisistratus) 
substituted a fine of 100 drachm® on the first and 
second conviction, and complete disfranchisement 
on the third (Poll. viii. 89). 

The ‘ king ’ archon, whom we have already met 
in connexion with murder trials, was the presiding 
magistrate in prosecutions for impjety {i/!i§tta). 
This offence hau a wide ambit, ranging from acts 
of sacrilege to the expression of speciuative opinions 
on the ongin and government of the universe. It 
corresponds, thererore, in part to blasphemy, which 
is still an indictable offence in England, although 
prosecutions are nowadays practically unknown. A 
prosecution for impiety was a convenient weapon 
in the hands of the obscurantists, if they desired w 
check the growth of revolutionary opinion, or to 
interfere with the teaching of a successful op- 
ponent. Thus it was used against Diagorw of 
Melos and Theodorns the Cyrenaic, for publishing 
atheistic doctrine (schol, on Aristoph. Ran. 3z4 ; 
Diog. Laert. ii. 101) ; against Anaxagoras for caU- 
ing the sun a fiery mass (Diels, Fragirunte^r 
Vorsokratiker, i.» [Berlin, 1906)294); against Pro- 

1 The best-known instance Is that o( Sophocles, sgsiMt whom 
proceedings of this kind we said to have been taken by hUsw 
fophoD (A-f. Soph.; Pint. ifor. p. 78S A>-aIthongh ffie sW 
may well have arisen from the maiiolous gibe of » comic poet 
(Upeius, p. SS6). 
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tagoras for opening his treatise on the mds vrith a 
profession of inahility to say whether they existed 
or not, or what they were (Diels, ii.^ [1907] 625) ; 
and against Socrates, whose indictment charged 
him with corrupting the young men by introducing 
the worship of deities other than those recognized 
by the State (Plato, A-pol. 24 B). On the other 
hand, Alcibiades was impeached [dffiryy^Ori) on the 
delation (/iiji'i/o-ts) of an informer for holding a 
mock celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries in his 
own house (Plut. Alcib. 22) ; and an information 
((vSe^it) was laid against Andocides for taking 
part in a sacrificial act, while under a disability 
previously imposed (Andoc. i. 71). The sacri- 
legious robbery of sacred property from a temple 
rvas treated as a distinct cnme, and was punishable 
with death, deprivation of the right of burial, and 
confiscation of goods, on an indictment preferred 
before the thesmothetce (ypatj)^ Upoo-uXfaj). Thus 
various forms of procedure may have been open to 
the accuser, as Demosthenes (xxii. 27) takes occa- 
sion to remark ; but, so far as our information 
goes, the trial always took place before a heliastic 
court. A single exception, known to us from the 
7th speech of Lysias, relates to the charge of 
uprooting the stump (inj/tiSs) of a sacred olive-tree. 
Here the cause was pleaded before the Council of 
the Areopagus, under whose supervision these 
olive-trees had been placed. In this case the 
punishment was fixed by law — death for destroy- 
ing a tree, and banishment for removing a stump. 
For impiety in general, however, the penalty — 
death, banishment, confiscation of goods, or money 
fine — was left to the assessment of the jury, as is 
known from the celebrated trial of Socrates. 

Adultery (goixefa) was treated at Athens as a 
criminal offence, and was punished with severity, 
as was natural in a society which tolerated concu- 
binage. The adulterer might be prosecuted on an 
indictment laid before the thesmothetce (Arist. 
Eesp. Ath. 69. 3), and the sentence was probably 
left to the decision of the court (Lipsius, p. 432). 
But the injured husband could also take the law 
into his own hands. He might either kiU the 
adulterer, and plead justifiable homicide in answer 
to any proceedings taken against him ; or he might 
detain or exact sureties from him, until he was 
satisfied by a money payment. In the latter case, 
however, the alleged adulterer could maintain an 
action for false imprisonment {iSUw dpxBrjvai ds 
IKjixiy) against the husband, and, if successful, was 
released from any undertaking he had given under 
duress. If the husband continued to live with a 
declared adulteress, he suffered disfranchisement ; 
and the adulteress herself was forbidden to enter 
the temples or to wear the customary ornaments of 
free women. If she infringed these restrictions, 
she might be suWected with impunity to any injury 
short of death ([Dem.] lix. 87). Stringent penalties 
were in force against those who procured youths 
or girls for immoral purposes {irpoaywydat), and 
a total disability was_ imposed automatically upon 
those who had prostituted themselves, so that, if 
they exercised any civil right, they became liable 
to an indictment {ypaip^ iraip-^a-eus), and, if con- 
victed, to be sentenced to death. Cf. also art. 
Adultery (Greek). 

In dealing with other crimes of violence against 
persons or property, we have to take into account 
a large variety of procedure. Thus Demosthenes 
(xxii. 25 ff.), having occasion to point out that 
Solon, in providing different remedies for single 
crimes, intended to ensure that no law-breaker 
should go free by reason of the poverty or in- 
eapacity of his accuser, illustrated his remarks by 
the example of theft, in which the injured party 
might proceed either by way of arrest {iirayuyh), 
by leading the magistrates themselves to the spot 


where the culprit was to be found and requiring 
them to seize him (^^Tjyjjo-is), by an ordinary 
indictment {ypa^-fi), or, lastly, by a civil action 
(Sfjcij). Similarly, he thinks it difficult to imagine 
that any one who was proved to have committed 
assault and battery could escape punishment at 
Athens (liv. 17). For, in the first place, an action 
for slander {KaKtjyoplas SUt]) had been devised to 
prevent the commission of the ofience at all, or at 
least to minimize its occurrence ; and, if it was 
committed, in addition to the ordinary indictment 
for a-ssault {ypaifm uppetos), there was an action for 
battery (SJkt; alKias), or, if the offence was so grave 
as to require it, a prosecution for unlawful wound- 
ing (rpau/taros) before the Areopagus (see above). 
In certain circumstances there was stUl another 
remedy. When Demosthenes, acting as choregxis 
at the Dionysia, was grossly assaulted by Midias, 
instead of contenting himself with a personal 
suit, he made a public complaint (irpojSoXi)) before 
the Assembly in order to obtain the authorization 
of the people for the institution of proceed- 
ings. The object, of course, was to make full use 
of the prejudice which would be excited against 
the defendant by a decree of the people ; and 
perhaps, in the case of an aspiring politician, it 
might be more advantageous to obtain the ad- 
vertisement of a public debate on his wrongs than 
to rest content with the satisfaction to be gained 
from a heliastic court alone. But the irpojSoX'^ had 
only a limited range, being confined, according 
to our authorities, as now interpreted (Lipsius, 
p. 214 f.), to charges against sycophants, i.e. false 
accusers, or those who had made use of legal pro- 
ceedings in order to extort money, or for some 
fraudulent purpose, but only when their false 
professions had misled the people ; and against 
those who committed an outrage during the pro- 
gress of certain religious festivals, such as the 
Dionysia or Eleusinia. If a vote was given 
against the accused (KOToxtipororla), the prosecutor 
proceeded to 1^ his complaint before the thesmo- 
thetce (Arist. Besp. Ath. 59. 2), and the trial 
proceeded in the ordinary way. There was, how- 
ever, one peculiarity which, according to a recent 
view, attached to the trial of a irpo)3oXi) as dis- 
tinguished from all other prosecutions in which the 
punishment was assessahle by the court. In 
ordinary cases, as we have already seen, the 
judges were compelled to select one of two 
alternatives ; but, in the speech against Midias, 
Demosthenes invites the jury to assess anypenalty 
which they think adequate, and implies that this 
may range from death or confiscation of goods to a 
paltry fine (§§ 21, 151, 152). (See Goodwin’s Demos- 
thenes against Midias, Cambridge, 1908, p. 161 ; 
itherwise, Lipsius, p. 218.) 

Of the other processes mentioned above, the most 
important was the arrest, which was applicable to 
certain classes of ofienders, when openly detected 
in crime. These were known comprehensively as 
malefactors (/taKo 0 p 7 o 0 , and specifically as thieves 
(icX^TTrai, a term not including every offender of 
this kind, but only such as stole by night or in a 
gymnasium, or, if the theft took place by day 
and under other conditions, stole property of the 
value of more than fifty drachm®, or, ff the crime 
was committed in the harbours, of more than 
ten drachm® [Demosth. xxiv. 113]), kidnappers 
(dv5pttiro5i<rral), highwaymen (Xumoh&rai), burglars 
{roixtdpirxoi), and pickpockets (SaXXavrioTi;aoi). Such 
cases came under the jurisdiction of the police 
magistrates knoum as the Eleven, and the punish- 
ment was death. If the crime was admitted, 
punishment followed at once ; but, if it was denied, 
the culprit was kept in durance until trial (Arist. 
Re^. Ath. 52.^ 1), unless he was bailed out by three 
citizens (Antiph. v. 17). The process of arrest 
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seems gradually to have been extended, so that it 
Avas sometimes employed against murderers, as in 
the speech of Antiphon, de ccEde Herodis, and in 
that of Lysias against Agoratus. Am entirely 
distinct application of the process must be recog- 
nized when it was directed against those who, 
while under disability [iri/ioi), had usurped the 
privileges Avhich they had forfeited, and against 
exiles who had returned home. In the last- 
mentioned cases the penalty was assessable, except 
for those who were already under ban of death. If 
the intending prosecutor had not sufficient strength 
or courage to arrest the felon himself, he could 
fetch a magistrate to the spot and get him to act 
It is probable that this proceeding ivas 
the complement of arrest, and applicable to the 
same crimes j but the evidence is scanty, and 
touches only the cases of theft (Demosth. xxii. 
26), the harbouring of fugitives, and the secret 
retention of State property (Suid, s.v.). 

There is often mentioned, in conjunction Avith 
arrest, the process of information This 

answers to the second kind of arrest mentioned 
above, and Avas employed against State-debtors, 
returned exiles, murderers, and generally all who, 
being under disability, frequented places or per- 
formed acta from which they Avere excluded by 
law. In the case of State-debtors the presiding 
officers were the thesmothetm (Demosth. xxiv. 22) ; 
in other cases the Eleven (Arist. Eesp. Ath. 62. 1). 
The penalty naturally varied according to the 
gravity of the offence, and Avas often assessable, as 
in the case of a disqualified dicast assuming to act 
as such (Arist. Ath. 63. 3) j but, if a State- 
debtor usurped the functions of a public official, he 
was liable to the death-penalty (Demosth. xx. 
168). 

If a man whose goods had been stolen was either 
unable or unAvilling to use the process of arrest, he 
might proceed by Avayof indictment for theft (ypa^v 
KSoiTTjs) before the thesmothetce, as an alternative to 
the civil action for the same delict. Draco’s code 
had made death the sole penalty for theft (Pint. 
Sol. 17), but later legislation alloAved the court to 
fix the penalty. Imprisonment might be inflicted 
in addition to the main penalty, and disfranchise- 
ment folloAved a conviction. 

For personal injury resulting from an assault, or 
for acts of shameful and indecent insult to the 
person of child, Avoman, freeborn man, or slave, the 
appropriate remedy Avas an indictment for Avanton 
assault (CjSpews ypa<pfi), before the thesmotfietce. The 
essence of the oflfence, as distinguished from the 
battery Avhich might be made the foundation of a 
civil action {aMas Sint]), lay in the motive which 
prompted the outAvard act. A mere bloAv, accord- 
ing to Aristotle (Bhet. i. 13. 1374a, 13), is not neces- 
sarily a sign of Avantonness, but only Avhen the 
object to be attained is the disgrace of the sufferer 
or the pleasure of the stiiker. The penalty was 
assessable, and might amount to death in serious 
cases ; but it AA’as subject to the peculiar proAUsion 
that the vote Avas taken immediately after the 
verdict on the main issue, without the usual op- 
portunity being given to the parties to recommend 
their respective assessments (Lipsius, p. 428 f.). _ 

We must next consider offences connected Avith 
the unlawful assumption or fraudulent exercise of 
civil privileges. Pericles had carried a law that 
an Athenian citizen must be the oflispring of a 
father and mother who Avere both Athenians 
(Arist. Besj). Ath. 26. 4); and it was re-enacted in 
the arohonship of Euclides, Avith a saving clause to 
guard existing rights. Any one who exercised the 
rights of a citizen without being entitled to them 
Avas liable to indictment by a common informer as 
an alien (fevfoj ypa<pfi), and, if convicted, was ^n- 
tenced to be sold as a slave. Further, if such a 


person procured his acquittal by bribery or collusion 

he AA’as amenable to the same penalty (Supo^nta^ 
ypa<^i)). Similarly, a resident alien (pAoncos), Avho 
neglected to enroll himself under a patron, could te 
indicted {airpoa-Tacrlovypaipi^) before the third orcAon 
known as the 'polemarch,' who exercised over 
fiiroiKoi the same jurisdiction which belonged to 
the chief archon in regard to full citizens. 

It is obvious that the existence of such proceedings opened a 
favourable field for the crime of malicious prosecution, and 
helped to swell the class of persons who made tteir livlnrby 
pre 3 'in(r on the fears of their fellow-citizens. The plays ot Arii- 
tophanes are full of references to the contemptible class o[ 
sj-cophants which flourished during the latter part of the 5th 
cent., and, in order to protect society against their depredations 
the fullest opportunity was given to proceed against them by 
indictment or otherwise (Isoor. xv. SIS ff.), and the assessment 
of the penalty was in the discretion of the court. 

It is remarkable that the offence of perjury — the 
only crime which Homer (It. iii. 278) mentions as 
visited with punishment after death— -was con- 
sidered, if committed by a witness in the course 
of a trial, to demand nothing more than a civil 
remedy {fevSopLaprvptuv SIkt;) ; although disfranchise. 
ment was one of the consequences which might 
result if the defendant lost such an action (Isajos, 
V. 17) ; and it followed automatically if he was 
convicted three times. On the other hand, falsely 
to sAvear to the serA’ice of a summons rendered the 
perjurer liable to criminal proceedings (jtftidoxXTrf/of 
ypatp-q), in Avhich he might even be punished Avitb 
death (Demosth. liii. 18). A triple conviction led 
to the same result as the similar conviction ol a 
perjured Avitness. 

An indictment for bribery (Siipwv) might be laid 
not only against officials, but against all others 
Avho received, or gave, or promised a bribe, AA’itb 
the object of conferring or procuring an advantage 
to the detriment of the State or of any individual 
citizen. Moreover, a magistrate who, at the ex- 
piration of his term of office, was convicted, at 
the scrutiny conducted by the Avyiural, of having 
embezzled or taken bribes, AA’as fined ten times the 
amount in question (Arist. Jle^. Ath. 64. 2). The 
penalty of tenfold compensation also attached to a 
conviction on the general indictment, and Avas 
exacted from any official convicted of the em- 
bezzlement of public funds, on an indictment 
before the thesmothetce [kXoiHj hij/ioolbiv, or itpCv, 
^Tjfidrwv). A separate indictment [dcKacr/iov) ex- 
isted to meet the case of bribes given to, or 
received by, a member of the Assembly, the 
Council, or the jury -panel, or an advocate 
(avv^opos), for the purpose of influencing a 
decision by any of tne bodies concerned. The 
only penalty mentioned is that of death (Isocr. 
viii. 60). 

The earliest recorded instance of the bribery of a Jury is that 
of Anytes, afterwards notorious as the accuser of Socrates, who 
succeeded by this means in escaping an adverse veraiot alter 
the failure of the expedition to Pylos In 409 (Arist. ii«p. Ain. 
27). Pemosthenes is said to have been ordered to pay a nne ot 
City talents in connexion with the affair of Ilarpalus (Uuu 
Bern. 26); hut neither from this not entirely crMible outW- 
ment, nor from the mention by Pinarohus of the death-penalty 
(i. CO), can anj’ inference be dratvn as to the pcnalucs incident to 
an ordinary proseoutiort for bribery. _ • , ii 

Debasing the coinage Avas a crime punishable 
with death (Demosth. xx. 167, xxiv. 212). 

Military offences were tried before the generals, 
with a jury composed of the_ comrades of the 
offender. Our authorities distinguish refusal W 
join Avhen summoned (doTparefos), cowardice in tn« 
ranks (Xttrorojiou), loss of the_ shield in flight, ana 
corresponding delinquencies in the naval 
(dvaujuaxfou, Xtirovaurfou). CoUAUction was follOAAC 
by loss of cmc rights, hut not by confiscation oi 
pro^t 

a^tate-debtor procured tixe erasure^ of hU 
name from the register Tvitliout liquidating t c 
debt, both he and the official by Avliose neglect or 
fraud the State had been preju6ced were liable u> 
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indictment Ijefore the thesmothetce (iypatplov) ; and 
any one whose name was wrongly inserted conld 
take similar proceedings against the wrongdoer 
(iJ/cvSeyypaiprjs), or if the proper officer did not 
erase his name after he had paid {povKeifftus). 

The general formula defining ^ades of punish- 
ment distinguishes bodily suffering and money 
payment [S,ti xpi) TradeXv f) S.’iroreiffai). Death, as we 
have seen, was not infrequently imposed hy law ; 
but, on the whole, the temper of the administra- 
tion was lenient, and a death sentence was less 
frequent in practice than might have been ex- 
pected from the place which it occupies in the 
code. A striking testimony to the humanity of 
the Athenians is the abhorrence excited hy any 
punishment involving torture or mutilation ; and 
penal acts of this kind are hardly ever mentioned 
m literature except as characterizing^ the excesses 
of tyrants or the savagery of barbarians (see esp. 
iGsch. Eum. 186 ffi). imprisonment is rarely 
mentioned as a penalty (Lys. vi. 22 ; Plat. Apol. 
37 C) ; and it might be said that, where we immure 
the criminal for the benefit of society, the Athenian 
code secured the same end by disfranchisement 
{iripLla). This requires a few words of explanation. 
For the members of a modem State, who are more 
tonscious of the burdens attaching to citizenshijp 
than of its privileges, an eflbrt of imagination is 
needed in order to realize what complete dis- 
franchisement meant to an Athenian. Athens 
was a comparatively small city, as measured by 
the standards of to-day, ivith a proletariat slave- 
class, and a considerahle number of resident aliens ; 
and yet at the same time an imperial city, proud 
of its past and with a world-ivide reputation. An 
Athenian citizen valued his civic privileges as 
highly as his life. To he excluded from holding 
any office or exercising any public function in a 
community where all citizens aspired to share in 
the government, and to be forbidden to appear in 
the market-place' or to take part in any public 
festival where every one lived in the open air, and 
where the frequently recurring festivals were the 
chief enioyments or life, placed a ban upon the 
convicted man which made him an outcast from 
aU his fellows. Thus we find disfranchisement, 
with or ■without confiscation of goods, as a normal 
punishment for all kinds of serious offences, such 
as sacrilege, treason, bribery, embezzlement, and 
injury to parents (Andoc. i. 74). In these cases 
the aisabuity was permanent; but it was also 
adopted against State-debtors as a means of en- 
forcmg payment, and was removed as soon as the 
liability was discharged. There were also cases 
of partial disability, as when a man was forbidden 
to speak in the Assembly, or to become a member 
of the Council (Andoc. i. 75). So, if the prosecutor 
in a public indictment threw up his case, or failed 
to obtain a fifth part of the votes, he lost the 
right of again instituting another proceeding of 
the same kind (Demosth. xxi, 103). Cf. also art. 
Atimia. 

Lastly, it remains to notice the formalities 
attending the execution of the sentence. If the 
sentence was one of death, or if imprisonment 
was involved in it, the convicted person passed 
under the charge of the Eleven, who had control 
over the State prisons. Common criminals, known 
as malefactors (KaKoOpyoi), were fastened in a frame 
and cudgelled to death (iTrorvinravia/iSs) by the 
executioner {8-^fuot). The same official undertook 
the duty of ' throwing into the pit ’ (dr t6 fiipaOpov 
fp^aXeTt')— a form of execution which was at one 
tme employed for traitors (Pint. Aristid. 3 ; Xen. 
Hell. L vii. _20)._ The more familiar penalty, 
however, which_ is mentioned for the first time 
during the domination of the Thirty (Lipsius, p. 
77), was to give to the condemned criminal a cup 


of hemlock-juice (jctiveioi'), which was administered 
by an official acting under the orders of the Eleven.' 
If the accused was condemned to be sold as a slave 
he was handed over to the iruX'^rol, who sold him 
to the highest bidder. Confiscated goods ware sold 
by the same board, and, in order to prevent con- 
cealment, , a common informer was permitted to 
make a schedule (drroypa^i)) of any property which 
he alleged to be liable to confiscation, and, if he 
succeeded on the trial of the issue, he was esiitled 
to retain for himself three-quarters of the value 
(Demosth. liii. 2 ). Sometimes, in important cases, 
a special body of commissioners (fiTTyral) was 
appointed to make an investigation of the property 
liable to seizure. Fines imposed by the court 
were collected by the vpiicTopet, who handed the 
money over to the treasury officials (dTroS^/rrot). 
The enforcement of the negative penalty of dis- 
franchisement was secured by the severe punish- 
ment provided for those who ventured to infringe 
the lunitations imposed upon them by th& 
sentence. 

7 . Such, in rough outline, was the criminal code 
which was administered in the Athenian law-courts 
at the height of their power. That a legal system 
so searching and comprehensive should nave come 
into existence within so comparatively short a 
time is remarkable enough ; but the spirit of 
humanity and enlightenment which it displays, 
the variety of procedure, the minuteness of sub- 
division designed to meet every possible manifesta- 
tion of crime, and the securities taken against 
every form of personal violence, alike show that, 
in the province of law, Greek civilization did not 
fall far short of the eminence which it attained in 
art and literature. The defects of the system, as 
has already been indicated, were due to its faulty 
administration by the juries, to the absence of a 
trained legal profession, and to the non-existence 
of records to secure continuity of decision. 

8 . Views of Plato and Aristotle. — The laws of 
Athens were the expression of the best opinion of 
an unusually intelligent community, and even the 
most advanced thinkers, who were ready enough 
to criticize defects in the constitution, found but 
little 'to improve upon in the criminal code. When 
Plato set out, in the 9th book of the Laws, to 
provide the citizens of his pattern State with a 
revised series of statutes, the amendments which 
he advocated were made, not so much from dis- 
satisfaction ■with the Athenian code, as from a 
desire to preserve intact the essential features of 
his reformed community. Thus, he objected to 
the punishment of disfranchisement, and to that 
of perpetual banishment, because they woul( 
interfere with the permanent occupation of tlu 
lots which were assigned to the citizens (855 B, C). 
For similar reasons, fines were to be inflicted more 
sparingly than was usual at Athens ; and a more 
frequent resort to flogging and the pilloiy — forms 
of punishment odious to the Athenian mind, how- 
ever familiar at Sparta (Grote, Plato, London, 
1865, iii. 433) — was recommended. The motive 
which prompted these changes, and which informs 
the whole body of his legislation, is derived from 
his conc^tion of the real nature of crime and the 
object which punishment should seek. _ It should, 
however, be remembered that, as his citizens were 
a carefully selected and highly educated body, he 
anticipated that crime would be a rare occurrence, 
and that legislation was needed only by way of 
precaution against the perversity of human nature 
(853 C-E). Now, Socrates had taught that ■virtu* 
is fundamentally a matter of knowledge, and that 

1 There ore occasional references in Greek literature to 
stoning as a traditional mode of execution for heinous oSen^', 
but it was rather a survival of the custom of human sacrinot 
than the enactment of a legal code. See J. G. Fraier, Paxuanuu, 
London, 1893, ill. 417 ; Verrall on /Esch. Ao. 1107. 
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■wrongful action necessarily proceeds from ignor- 
ance. Hence the paradox that no one is willmgly 
unjust; for, if a man knows the good, he wifi 
follow it. To this doctrine Plato consistently 
adhered in his latest work (860 D, E), and it is 
oh-dous that it cuts at the root of the common 
distinction of jurisprudence between voluntary 
and involuntary Avrongs. But Plato did not deny 
the existence of injustice or of voluntary wrong 
{iKoitria a/jMpr^fiara ) ; only he gave a new connota- 
tion to these terms, based upon the principles of 
his OAvn psychology. Thus, injustice is due to the 
dominance in the soul of unreasoning emotion — 
either anger or desire, the stimulus of pain or of 
pleasure ; but if, on the other hand, the emotions 
are controlled by the reason, it is no longer possible 
for a man to commit an unjust act, although his 
actions may be misguided and harmful to others. 
For, though the reason may be strong to master 
the lower impulses, yet its successful operation 
may be impeded by ignorance or prejudice; and 
in this manner voluntaiy error is possible (Grote, 
iii. 399). It follows that the chief aims of the 
law-giver will be at once by education to subdue 
the passions, by compensation to make amends to 
the sufferer,- by prescribed penalties to deter, and 
by enforced penalties to chasten and reform.* 
Above all, the spirit of his laws must be such as 
to strengthen and raide the rational faculty by 
prescribing such beliefs as are agreeable to abso- 
lute reason. It is only Avhen the evil is recognized 
as incurable that deato is a suitable penalty, best 
for the criminal himself, and useful as an example 
to others. 

Plato recognized two aspects of punishment, the 
corrective (Adam on JRep. 380 B) and the preven- 
tive, both of which are to be distinguished from 
a purely vindictive exercise of authority (Gory. 
625 A ; Prot. 324 A ; Legg. 864 B, 934 A). In the 
same way Aristotle distinguished vengeance, the 
object of which is the satisfaction of the inflicter, 
from chastisement directed to the good of the 
criminal {Ehet. i, 10, 1369b, 13; Eth. Nic. ii. 3, 
1104b, 16) ; and, in entire agreement Avith Plato, 
he held that, Avhereas good men may be ad- 
monished, others, Avhose vice is incurable, must be 
cast out (ih. x. 9, 1180a, 9). Elsewhere he speaks 
of corrective justice [SiopStirriKhv SiKaiov) as proceed- 
ing by arithmetical proportion, indemnifying the 
injured party by subtracting from the gam of the 
AVTongdoer an amount equivalent to the loss of his 
victim (ib. v, 4, 1132a, 10), as distinguished from 
distributive justice, Avhich seeks to establish a 
geometrical proportion according to the respec- 
tive merits or the individuals concerned ; but in 
the Politics, where we might have looked for a 
reasoned treatment of punishments, nothing of 
the kind is to be found. 

It is unnecessary to detail the provisions which 
Plato recommended for the punishment of sacri- 
lege, homicide, and Avounding ; but it dese^es to 
be remarked, as sboAving that he was alive to 
the defects of the Athenian juij-com-ts, that he 
refrained from drawing up precise enactments to 
fit every possible contingency, because he trusted 
largely to the discretion of his select and Avell- 
trained court, Avhich AA-as established to take the 

? lace of the Council of the Areopagus (876 B-E). 
t should further be noticed that, A\mile generally 
adopting, AA-ith slight alterations, the provisions of 
the Athenian code, in dealing Avith the offence of 
batterj' he left the beaten person to defend himself 
as best he might, -unless he happened to be twenty 
years older than his assailant (879 C). In thus 
1 Similarly the Stoics, as reported by Seneca, Clem. L 22. 1. 

As prsctical reformers they were very far from carrying to its 
lodral conclusion the doctrine that all crimes are equal, not- | 
withstanding the banter of Horace (Sat. 1. S. 121) and Cicero j 
(pro Mur 61). 


training the young to endure blows, and in inculcat. 
mg reverence for old age, Plato AA-as showing hit 
preference for the methods of Spartan discimine. 
But the most extraordinary of all Plato’s kgis'- 
lative experiments Avas the intolerant enactment 
against religious heresy. He distinguished three 
classes of heretics : (1) those Avho do not believe 
in _ gods at all ; (2) those Avho believe that gods 
exist, but do not concern themselves A\dth human 
affairs ; (3) those Avho believe that the gods may be 
propitiated by prayers or sacrifice (885 B). Of 
these classes the third is the most pernicious ; but 
any one Avho Avas found guilty of impiety as falling 
under any of the three classes, even if his conduct 
was othenvise free from blame, Avas to be im- 
prisoned for five years; and, if at the end of that 
time he Avas still unrepentant, he must be put to 
death (909 A). Further, if the offence of heresy 
Avas found aggravated by bad conduct, the offender 
must be kept in solitary confinement until he 
died, and, after death, refused the rites of burial. 

Ln-EBATURS. — ^The chief nuthority on Athenian Jurisprudcnci 
Is J. H. Lipslns, Das attisdie Decht und Rechtnerfahren, pt. 
1., Leipzig, 1005, pt. il., lOOS ; but, as the work is not yet com- 
plete, it 18 still necessary to refer to the same writer’s revised 
edition of Meier-Schbmann, Dtr atlische Process, Berlin, 
1883-1887. See also C. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der grieeh. 
Rechtsalterthiimer, cd. Thalheim, Freiburg, 1834 ; G. F. SchH- 
mann, Lehrbuch der grieeh. AUerthiimer*, ed. Lipsius, Berlin, 
1807, esp. vol. 1. pp. 605-637 ; G. Gilbert, Bandbuch der grieeh. 
Staatsalterthumer^, Leipzig, 1303, esp. vol. i. pp. 421-407. 
There are also numerous articles bearing on the subject by 
T. Thalheim, in Pauly-Wiesowa. For the primitive belieli 
connected with the blood-feud, see E, Rohde, Psyche*, 
Tubingen, 1007, 1. 260-277. A. C. PEARSON. 


CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Hebrew). 
— Crime, strictly speaking, is an offence_ against 
the laAV of a State, Avhich the State punishes, as 
distinguished from sin against God, and_ other 
AVTongdoing of Avhich the State takes no cognizance. 
This idea had not been formulated by the Israelites, 
and there is no Heb. Avord exactly equivalent to 
our ‘crime.’ A crime was a form of ‘evil’ (in, 
rff'). In the same AV'ay there Avas no one general 
term for ‘punishment’; it might be denoted by 
ViDJ (g^mOl) and other Avords for ‘ recompense ’ ; or 
by' jV ('dmdu) and other Avords for ‘sin’ or 
‘iniquity’ (punishment being regarded ns an effect 
of sm), or by forms of the root ^pD (pqd), 'visit. 
The crimes and punishments recognized by the 
Israelites may be classified thus (only the more 
common Heb. Avords are given) : 

1. (7RIMDS: I. Religious offences: blasphemy 
(derivatives of Tu brk, >]ai ge^, I'm n’s, Lv 24 ' ) ; 
breaches of ritual, as to foou (Lv 7^), uncleanness 
(7*®), sacrifice and offerings (19® etc.); idolatry, or 
the worship of false gods (Dt 13); illegiUmate 
assumption of the priestly or prophetic office 
17, Dt 18“) ; magic, divination, sorcery, and 
craft (Dt 18'-**); Sabbath-breaking (Nu 15"”’); 
perjury (Ex 20*®) ; war against Israel on the part 
of idolatrous nations, Avhich AA-as regard^ as an 
offence against Jahweh (cf. II. i). — 2 . Offences 
against the State : treason (1 K 21**, 2 K ) j 
bribery and oppression (Ex 23*"'). — ^3* Seimal 
offences : bestidfity (Ex 22*', Lv 18=*) ; prosMM 
(Lv 19='); incest (Lv 18®'*-); sodomy (Lv 18 ,).-- 
4 - Offences against property: erdultery {acnia-^ 
tives of qw, sdp. Ex 20*fi ; kidnapping (Ex > 
leaving pit uncovered, or otherwise 
through carelessness (Ex 21=*-*® 2^'**); 

22*-®); usury (Ex 22=®); seduction or ^ 

dawpWer (Ex22*®'-, Dt22=*-»’).— Offences ag^.5ft 
the person : murder (Ex 20**) -, injuries ij 

—6. Offences against the family : cursing parents 

(Ex 21**). 

IL PUNISHMENTS'. I. Religious penaiues. 
Many ritual offences might be <*jo**^d 
mcnficcs, sedusion, tcasnings, and o f - Jjy 
e.g. touching an unclean thing was atoned for oy 
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compensation -was required (Ex 22’); but, where 
there was moral guilt, thecompensationwas heavier, 
t.g, for theft the thief must restore fourfold, fivefold 
(Ex 22^), or sevenfold (Pr 6’*). Compensation for 
the killing of a slave by an ox kno^vn to be danger- 
ous is _ fixed at thirty shekels (Ex 21”) ; for the 
seduction of a daughter at fifty shekels, the seducer 
to marry her (Dt 22”) ; for a false accusation of 
nnchastity against a newly married ■\vife, one 
hundred shekels, to be paid to her father (Dt 22'»). 
In some cases fines might be accepted in place of 
capital punishment (cf. below, III. s). See also 
Ezr 7”. _ . 

(Z;) Unspecified penalties . — Numerous acts are 
enjoined or forbidden without any penalty being 
attached to the breach of the law ; e.g. hybrids 
must not be bred (Lv 19”). 

III. Moral and religious significance.— 

I. Process. — We may distinguish, on the one 
hand, the practice of the Israelite monarchy, and, 
on the other, the ^stem of law embodied in tbe 
Deuteronomic and Priestly Codes. The practice of 
the monarchy is shown in the Book of the Covenant 
(Ex 21*-23” [E]) and in the references in the nar- 
ratives, This practice was a development from 
earlier times ; changes must have come about as 
tbe Israelites passed from the nomad period to that 
of the Judges, and again to the monarchy ; but our 
information is not sufficiently full to enable us to 
trace this development. Even for the monarchy 
our data are meagre ; our extant narratives were 
intended to edify later generations, and references 
to objectionable features in early practice have 
probably been largely omitted, especially when 
they were connected with David and others who 
were regarded as representatives of true piety. 
Moreover, the Deuteronomic and Priestly Codes 
never had a fair trial as the working laws of an 
independent State ; th^ always remained more 
or less religious ideals. Such theoretical codes may 
be both higher in some respects and lower in others 
than the actual practice of their o^vn time. For 
instance, provisions that call for large sacrifices on 
the part or the powerful and wealthy in the interests 
of the poor are easy to prescribe on parchment, but 
difficult to enforce in real life. On the other hand, 
ttie cruel penalties by which enthusiasts seek to 
promote and safeguard religion are mitigated in 
their practical application oy considerations of 
humanity. A Deuteronomic scribe in the quiet 
seclusion of his study, or whatever corresponded to 
a study in those days, might enjoin wholesale 
massacres •without compunction ; but he might have 
shrunk from putting into force his oivn laws on 
real living men, women, and children. 

At the same time, the available evidence makes 
it probable that, if Judah had continued an in- 
dependent State, the development of its legal 
system would have been in the direction of 
humanity and righteousness, under the influence of 
the prophets of the school of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel, and of the priests who shared their views. 
For instance, according to ancient law', jf a man 
were guilty of a heinous ofience, his family might 
share his punishment (e.y. Achan, Jos and the 
kinsfolk of Saul, 2 S 2P-’). But Dt 24” forbids 
the practice. Again, marriage with a half-sister 
was regarded as law’ful for Abraham (Gn 20” [E]) 
and for Amnou (2 S 13”), but is forbidden by Lv 18“. 

On the other hand, the later legislation shows a 
tendency to religious fanaticism, and towards the 
subordination of public welfare to the material 
interests of the priesthood ; and probably this 
tendency would not have been altogether defeated 
if Judah had remained an ind^endent State. 

The final redactors of the Torah combined the 
various earlier and later codes, without attempting 
to reconcile or co-ordinate them; equal sanction 


was given to inconsistent laws ; crude, primitive 
customs were placed on the same level as the men 
humane enactments of later times. Obviously this 
happened because these Babylonian Jews were 
compiling a record, and not providing for practical 
needs. 

2. Classification.— There is no formal classifica- 
tion, but certain principles are implied. The 
inclusion of secular laws in the Torah indicates 
that all crime -vyas regarded as sin against God, and 
that the administration of justice rested on Divine 
authority. This is an axiom of all religions as to 
the ideal State; but it was more emphasized in 
ancient times than it is now’, because religion and 
the State were more intimately associated. Ham- 
murabi, for instance, receives his laws from the 
sun-god, Shamash. Ezk 20” is a striking illustra- 
tion of the way in which the actual legal system of 
Israel was regarded as a Divine institution ; even 
iniquitous laws are imposed by God as a punish- 
ment : * Moreover ajso I gave them statutes that 
were not good, and judgments wherein they should 
not live.* On the other hand, the protests of the 
pre-exilic prophets against the corruptions of their 
times involve a distinction between secular and 
Divine law ; the two might clash. 

The modem recognition of purely religious 
offences, with which the State does not deal, is not 
found in the OT. As in medimval Christendom, 
such offences might incur secular as well as re 
ligious penalties ; the idolater was to be put to 
death. Again, the Law does not clearly distinguish 
between human punishment and Divine visitation ; 
the penalties of similar offences may include both ; 
e.g. in Lv 20 some forms of sexual immorality are 
to be punished with death ; in other cases it is said 
that the culprits will die childless. The prominence 
iven to Divine visitation suggests a distmotion 
etween crimes which can be detected and punished 
by men and those hidden from men, but known to 
God, and dealt ■with directly by Him. The imposi- 
tion of a fine for such ofl’ences as homicide and 
seduction (II. 2. (y)) shows that these were regarded 
partly as offences against property. 

There is a distinction dra'wn between wrongs 
done to a free Israelite, to a slave, and to foreigners 
respectively; e.g. the slaying of a free man is 
severely punished, but a slave may be beaten to 
death provided he does not actually die under the 
rod (Ex 21”''); if an ox knoivn to be dangerous 
kills a free man, the o-wner may be put to death 
(Ex 21”); but, if the victim is a slave, thirty 
shekels are paid to his master (v.”). ‘ The stranger 

within thy gates ’ (the gir, or ‘ resident alien ) 
enjoyed the protection of the law, and alliances 
were maintained with some neighbouring States ; 
otherwise histoiy suggests that might was mostly 
right along the borders ; cf. David’s doings in the 
Negeb (1 S 27®'-), the Danite conquest of Laish 
(Jg 18), and the exploits of Samson ( Jg 14 f.). 

3. Range of offences. — The list of omissions and 
commissions recognized as crimes indicates a high 
moral standard. The -wrongfulness of ritual jrregu- 
larities is, indeed, exaggerated by treating tlmm as 
sins and crimes. On tne other hand, the Penta- 
teuch strives to promote social righteousness in 
many matters which modem law does not venture 
to deal with ; e.g. Dt 24” enjoins the prompt Pp'y' 
ment of wages, and Lv 19” forbids l}dng. But the 
difference is only apparent ; the Pentateuch com- 
bines moral admonition with legislation, and draws 
no hard and fast line between the two. Actio, the 
comparatively low stage of social development 
reached by the Israelites excuses such hlots as 
the toleration of polygamy and slavery, and the 
absence of any full recognition of mtematJona 

morality. _ 

A. Subjects of punishment— In some cases 
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animals were put to death ; e.jr. an ox that h^ | 
gored a man or woman was to be stoned, and its ' 
flesh might not he eaten (Ex 21^ cf. Lv 
Animals and even goods which could he burnt 
might he destroyed m the Mr cm, or ban (Jos 7®^). 
In earlier times the family might he put to death for 
a crime committed by ite head (cf. III. I), but the 
practice is forbidden, as already noted, in Dt 24>*. 

There is nothing to show at what age young 
persons became legally responsible for their actions. 
The census in Nu P included all males from twenty 
years old ; and the age at which Levites began 
their service is variously given as twenty-five 
(Nu 8 *^), or thirty (4”), although responsibility 
must have begun earlier. Nothing is said as to 
exemption from punishment on account of mental 
weakness. 

Naturally the legal codes did not recognize the 
principle that the powerful and wealthy might 
commit crimes with impunity ; but they often 
enjoyed much licence in practice, as is shown by 
the narratives of Micah and the Danites ; of David 
and Uriah ; Amnon, Tamar, and Absalom ; and 
the frequent protests of the prophets.^ 

5 . Humanity ; adjustment of severity of punish- 
ment to heinousness of crime. — ^The legal codes 
were evidently anxious that the punishment should 
be justly proportioned to the offence, hence the 
obvious principle of equal retaliation, found in the 
codes of many peoples, of an ' eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth,’ and the laws providing for 
compensation for injury to property or pemon._ 

The list of capital offences (II. 2 . (a)) is a little 
long, and includes some which, according to modem 
ideas, do not permit so severe a punishment, e.ff. 
insult to parents. Sabbath-breaking, etc. But, as 
we have said, it is doubtful whether death was ever 
regularly inflicted for ritual offences ; and, at any 
rate, the laws are due to an exaggerated sense of 
the wickedness of such acts rather than to reckless 
severity. The use of barbarous punishments — 
burning alive, mutilation, and flogging — is strictly 
limited ; and there is no trace, either in the Law 
or in the history, of the torturing of ivitnesses or 
accused persons in order to obtain evidence. 

The principle of blood-money is recognized only 
to a very limited extent : Ex 21“'*’ provides that, 
if an ox knoivn to be dangerous kill any one, the 
owner shall be put to death, but that ‘ if there be 
laid upon him a ransom, then he shall give for the 
redemption of his life whatsoever is laid upon him ’ 
— in the case of a slave thirty shekels to the slave’s 
owner. Similarly, any one flogging his slave to 
death, without the slave actually dymg under the 
rod, is sufficiently punished by the loss of his slave 
(Ex 21“'-) ; and in the case of injury to slaves the 
lex talionis is not to be enforced, any mutilation of 
slaves being atoned for by emancipation (Ex 
So, too. Ex 21^®- permits compensation for bodily 
injury to a free man. On the other hand, Nu 
3531. 83 (P) prohibits the acceptance of blood-money 
for intentional murder, or even the release of a 
man who has committed unintentional homicide 
from the obligation of remaining in a city of refuge 
till the death of the high priest. 

6 . Connexion with methods of administration of 
justice in other nations. — Israel was always part of 
the international system which comprised western 
Asia and Egypt ; and there was a constant action 
and reaction between the various members of this 
system. At the outset, Israel was a group of nomad 
tribes, and the original basis of its Law was the 
tribal custom of the Bedawin. The position of the 
go’cl, the next-of-kin, the avenger of blood, goes 
back to this source. The settlement in Canaan 
must have led to the adoption of many Canaanite 
laws. Now, Canaan and all "Westem Asia were, 
from a very early period, dominated by Babylonia ; 


the conquests of Sargon I. of Akkad (c. 2700 B.C.J 
extended to the Mediterranean, so that the institu- 
tions of Canaan were partly shaped by Babylonian 
influence. But, again, both the Canaanites and 
the Babylonians probably sprang originally from 
Arabia; so that Israel, Canaan, and Babylon all 
drew from an original common stock of tribal 
customs; and it is veiy difficult to determine 
whether a law is a purely Israelite survival from 
this common stock, or has been derived through 
Canaan or Babylon. Moreover, during long periods 
the Egyptian kings exercised a suzerainty over 
Syria; and Egypt had its share in moulding the 
life of Canaan (cf. the Amama tablets, c. 1400 
B.C.). Something, too, may perhaps be due to the 
‘ bondage ’ in Egypt ; but not much, for the Israel- 
ite tribes for the most part lived a nomad life in the 
border provinces. 

The recently discovered Code of 
(king of Babylon, c, 2100 B.C.) shows how much 
the Israelite mstitutions had in common with those 
of Babylon. There are numerous parallels be- 
tween this Code and the Pentateuch, especisJly the 
ancient Book of the Covenant, Ex 20®®-23. Both, 
for instance, lay down the principle of an ‘ eye 
for an eye,’ etc. ; both prescribe the punishment of 
death for kidnapping; and both direct that if a 
man is in charge of some one else’s cattle he may 
clear himself by an oath and need not make com- 
pensation. As the Code of !g[ammurabi was cer- 
tainly known in Babylonia and Assyria as late as 
the ExUe, Israelite legislation may have been in- 
fluenced by it at any time ; but the parallels may 
be largely due to common dependence on the 
primitive tradition of Arabia. 

In comparing the ethical and religious value of 
Israelite justice with that of other nations, we have 
to distinguish the practice of the monarchy and 
earlier times, as depicted in the history and Ex 
2{P®-23, from the ideal set forth in Deuteronomy 
and the Priestly laws. It will have been seen that 
our knowledge of the early practice is fragmentary. 
It is possible, too, that the redactors of the litera- 
ture suppressed evidence that was discreditable to 
Israel, though it is not likely that this bas been 
done to any great extent. But, as far as our 
information goes, it does not appear that the 
administration of justice in ancient Israel differed 
conspicuously from that of neighbouring Semitic 
nations in the same period, as illustrated, for 
instance, by the Code of Qammurabi. And in such 
matters Israel would compare favourably with 
Greece, or Rome, or China, or -with most Christian 
nations before the close of the 18th cent. A.D. 

The Deuteronomic and Priestly ideal aims at a 
level of social righteousness which has never been 
attained in practice, and ranks with the Utopias of 
modern social reformers. The Priestly legiyation 
is, indeed, disfigured by an imdue care for th» 
material interests of the sacerdotal caste ; bu 
neither the practice nor the theory of the religious 
law of Israel includes anything like the Inquisition 
and similar systems instituted by tbe Christian 
Church. 

Literatore. — A rt. ' Crimes and Punishments,’ in HDB ; artt 
•Law and Justice/ in EBi, and ‘Gericht und Eecht bei del 
Hebraern,' in PRB3 (by Benzinger) ; the relevant sections ol 
the OT Archccologies of EwaJd, Benzinger, and Nowaci ; ano 
the standard commentaries on the Pentateuch and other Biblica, 
passages. For the Code of Hammurabi, see the art, on that sub. 
ject by C. H. W. Johns in BOB, vol. v. p. 6S1, and S. A. 
Cook, The Bates of Moses and the Code of Bammurabit London. 

W. H. Bennett. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Hindu). 
— I. Most of the terms designating ‘crime’ or 
‘ offence ’ in Sanskrit are essentially religious in 
their nature, and no strict line between sins and 
punishable offences has ever been drawn. The 
Dharmaidstras (law-books) contain long lists of the 
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vanons degrees of crime or guilt— from mortal sins, 
such as sexual intercourse mth one’s mother, 
daughter, or daughter-in-lau", doum to crimes 
merely rendering the perpetrator unworthy to 
receive alms, such as receiving gifts from a despic- 
able person, subsisting by money-lending, telling 
lies, serving a Sudra, or to crimes causing defile- 
ment, such as killing birds, amphibious and aquatic 
animals, worms or insects, and eating nutmegs and 
the like. Analogous lists of sins may be found in 
the ancient religious literature of the Buddhists of 
India. Many of these sins recur among the offences 
mentioned in the secular laws of the Brahmans. 
Thus the killing of a cow, the sacred animal of the 
Hindus, is a punishable offence as well as a crime. 
The commission of a heavy sexual offence is to be 
visited with punishment by the king, and at the 
same time the stain caused by such sin is to be 
removed by religious atonement. Killing a Brah- 
man, or depriving him of his gold, is a crime 
deserving capital punishment of an aggravated 
form, no doubt because the religious law affords 
special protection to the sacred person of a 
Brahman. Many eccentricities of the criminal 
law are due to the religious element entering 
largely into it. Thus the sacredness ascribed to 
the Vedas comes out in the follo'wing rules; a 
Siidra listening intentionally to a recitation of the 
Veda shall have his ears filled with molten tin or 
lac ; if he recites Vedic texts, his tongue shall be 
cut out ; if he remembers them, his body shall be 
split in twain. The sanctity with which Brahmans 
are invested has led to establishing the principle 
that no corporal punishment shall ever be resorted 
to in the case of a criminal of the Brahman caste. 
Nor could the banishment of a Brahman be con- 
nected with the confiscation of his property, the 
ordinary consequence of banishment. The Sudras, 
on the other hand, were treated very badly, be- 
cause they were considered to have no share in the 
re-birth caused for the higher castes by their 
initiation "irith a sacred prayer from the Vedas. 
Thus, e.g., a Brahman Avho ^uses a Sudra is 
condemned to pay no fine. A Sudra, on the con- 
trary, undergoes corporal punishment, if he only 
assumes a position e<jual to a member of a high 
caste, in sitting, in lying doivn, in conversation, or 
on a road. Money-lending is viewed as an unholy 
act ; Brahmans are, therefore, forbidden to practise 
usury. Certain kinds of interest on loans are 
entirely prohibited. Among sexual crimes, inter- 
course uuth the wife of a spiritual teacher is looked 
upon as a very heavy offence, equal to incest, and 
so is intercourse with a Buddhist nun. Gambling 
is stigmatized as a sinful practice, though some | 
legislators do not object to gambling in a public 
gaming-house, where the king may raise a certain 
percentage on the stakes. False witnesses are de- 
signated as thieves of words. Heaven is the reward 
of a ■witness who speaks truth ; in the contrary 
case, hell will be his portion. Other crimes of the 
Brahmanical law savour of Oriental despotism, as, 
e.g., when the forgery of a royal document is 
visited with capital punishment. The caste system 
becomes visible in the gradation of crimes and 
punishments according to the caste of the offender, 
as will be shown below. 

2. ‘Punishment’ (danda) in the Code of Manu 
{■vii. 14 ff.) is personified as a god "with a black hue 
and red eyes, created by the Lord of the "World 
as his son, and as an incarnation of Law, formed of 
Brahman’s glory. Punishment is declared to keep 
the whole world in order, since -without it the 
stronger would oppress the weaker and roast them, 
like fish on a spit ; the crow Avould eat the conse- 
crated rice ; the dog would lick the burnt oblation ; 
ownership would not remain with any one ; and 
all barriers would be broken through. Punishment 


is declared to be in truth the long and ruler 
although it has to be inflicted by the king on those 
who desen-e it. The king in person should every 
day decide causes in the court when brought before 
him, or else he should send a Brahman acting as his 
deputy. A king when punishing the -wi^ed is 
comparable to the god Varuna, who binds a sinner 
•nuth ropes. If a king does not strike a thief who 
approaches him, holding a club in his hand and 
proclaiming his deed, the guilt falls on the king ; 
the thief, whether he be slain or pardoned, is 
urified of his guilt. The king should first punish 
y admonition, afterwards by reproof, thirdly by a 
fine, after that by corporal chastisement (Manu, riii. 
129). As a matter of fact, fines are by far the most 
common kind of punishment in the criminal code 
of the Sanskrit law-books, and they were equally 
common, shortly before the times of British rule, in 
the Hindu kingdoms of Kajputiina (Tod), Mysore 
(Dubois), and others. The fines might extend to 
confiscation of the entire property of a criminal ; 
but in such cases, according to Narada (xviii. 10 f.), 
the tools of workmen, the weapons of soldiers, 
and other necessary implements are to be exempt 
from confiscation. Capital punishment, in various 
aggravated forms, sum as impaling on a stake, 
trampling to death by an elephant, burning, roast- 
ing, cutting to pieces, devouring by dogs, and 
mutilations, are also frequently inflicted, even for 
comparatively light offences. The Jus talionis, 
which is so universally represented in archaic legis- 
lations, becomes especially conspicuous in these 
punishments. Thus a criminal is condemned to 
lose whatever limb he has used in insulting or 
attacking another. The thievish fingers of a cut- 
purse, and the evil tongue of a calumniator, are to 
be cut off. A Siidra using insulting language is to 
have a red-hot iron thrust into his mouth, or boiling 
oil dropped into his mouth and ears. The breaker of 
a dike shall be drowned. The killer of a Bralinian 
shall be branded with the figure of a headless 
corpse, a drunkard with the flag of a distillery 
shop. Banishment, public disgrace, imprisonment, 
fetters, forced labour, beating, and other forms of 
chastisement are also mentioned. Brahmans, how- 
ever, are not to be subject to corporal punishment. 
Nor is this the only privilege enjoyed by Brahmans, 
who are allowed special indulgences in almost every 
case, the reduction of punishment in consideration 
of the rank of the person being one of the most 
salient features of the ancient legislation of India. 
Thus a K^atriya insulting a Brahman must be 
fined 100 panrm; a VaiSya doing the same, 150_or 
200 panas ; a Sudra doing the same must receive 
corporal punishment. On the other hand, a Brah- 
man shall pay only 60 panas for insulting a 
Ksatriya, 25 panas for insulting a Vailya, and 
nothing at all for insulting a SQdra. A similar 
gradation of fines may be observed in the punish- 
ment of adultery and many other crimes.^ If a man 
insults a Brahman by offering him forbidden food, 
he shall be amerced in a heavy fine ; and, if he 
gives him spirituous liquor to arink, he shall be 
put to death. Another characteristic feature of 
the Indian criminal coders the infliction of worldly 
punishments for -violations of tlm religions law, as, 
e.g., when an apostate from religious mendicity is 
doomed to become the king’s slave. King Asoka, 
as early as the 3rd cent. B.C., appointed_ censors 
who -were charged to enforce the regulations con- 
cerning the sanctity of animal life, and the observ- 
ance of filial piety. King Harsa, in the 7th cent. 
A.D., inflicted capital punishment on all ^“O 
ventured to slay any living creature. _ 
Kumarap&la of Gujarrit, in the 12th cent., is saia 
to have confiscatea the entire property of a mer- 
chant who had committed the atrocious cnrac pi 
cracking a louse. A Hindu KSjil of Kolhapur, in 
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A.D. 1716, issued a rescript ordainine due punish- 
ment for all those who should be discovered to 
entertain heretical opinions in his kingdom. This 
union of Church and State was specially marked 
under the rule of the Maratha longs j but even 
in 1875, when Dr. Biihler visited Kaslunir, he 
found the Maharaja eagerly intent on looldng 
after the due performance of the prdyaichittas, or 
penances prescribed for breaches of the command- 
ments of the Smrti, The enforcement of these 
religious punishments otherrvise rests with the 
caste, which levies fines for every breach of the caste 
rules, and, in serious cases, excludes the offender. 
(See Expiation and Atonement [Hindu).) 

LrrERATmiE. — G. Buhler’s and J. Jolly’s translationa ot 
Sanskrit law-books, SBB, vols. il. vii. xiv. xxv. xxxiil. ; J. Tod, 
Annals and Anilities of Rajaethan,TeviBed ed., Calcutta, 1894; 
J. A. Dubois, Hindu Mannert, Customs, and Ceremonies, tr. 
by Beauchamp, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1899; Sir R. West, ‘The 
Criminal Law and Procedure of the Ancient Hindus,’ indian 
Magazine, 1893 ; V. A. Smith, The Early History of India^, Ox- 
ford, 1008; K.T.Telan^, • Gleanings from Marithl Chronicles,’ 
Trans. 9th Congr. of Orientalists, London, 1893 ; A. Steele, The 
Law and Custom of Hindoo Castes, new ed., London, 1868; 
J. Jolly, Eechtund Sitte, Strassburg, i896, pp. 116-iiS (=OIAP 

u- 8). J. Jolly. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Japan- 
ese). — Long before the dawn of Japanese history, 
Chinese travellers to Japan brought back accounts 
of that country which contain our earliest informa- 
tion on this subject, dating from the later Han 
d^asty (A.D. 25-220). One of these notices says : 
‘There is no theft, and litigation is unfrequent. 
The wives and children of those who break the 
laws are confiscated [sold as slaves], and for grave 
crimes the offender’s family is extirpated.’ Another 
account says : ‘ The laws and customs are strict.’ 
There is not much to be learned about crimes and 
punishments from the mixture of myth, legend, 
and chronicle which takes the place of history in 
Japan for a thousand years previous to the 7th 
cent. A.D., though we near of a stafi" or ^d of 
executioners, and of capital punishment by decapi- 
tation ; and a punishment by fine had its origin at 
this time, but it was only for such offences — com- 
paratively few in number — as involved ritual un- 
cleanness according to Shinto. An ordinance, 
enacted in 801, regularized what was, no doubt, 
an old practice, by ivhich neglect in connexion 
with the ohonihe, or coronation ceremony, the 
eating of flesh, visiting the sick, being concerned 
in any way with capital sentences, or touching 
anythmg impure during the month of special 
avoidance of impurity, subjected the culprit to 
an ohoharahi (‘greater purification’), i,e. he was 
obliged to provide the materials for the ceremony 
of his oivn purgation. This eventually became 
simply a fine. Other ritual offences which required 
urgation were incest, wounds given or received, 
estiality, and leprosy. Homicide had to be atoned 
for in the same way, but the ritual character of the 
offence appears from the circumstance that even 
justifiable homicide caused uncleanness. 

Wcipert thinks that in these fines for ceremonial purification 
w« have ‘the first source of Japanese criminal law’ (quoted by 
Florenz in TASJ xxvii. (1899] 67) ; but, in the opinion of the 
present writer, the evidence hardly bears out this conclusion. 
Weipert’s theory does not account for the gravest of all punish- 
ments, that of death, nor does it apply to robbery, rebellion, 
adultery, arson, and other grave offences. Moreover, the abso- 
lution ceremony was seldom performed for Individual offences. 
The Mikado twice a year celebrated a ‘great purification’ of 
the offences of the nation, and similar minor celebrations were 
usual before all the great ceremonies of Shinto. In such cases, 
of course, the idea of a fine was out of the question. There 
Is abundant evidence that a criminal law existed from very 
ancient times which had nothing to do with the purgation of 
ritual offences. 

Eventually the fines for ceremonial offences fell 
toto abeyance, owing to a strong current of Chinese 
influence which set in during the 6th and 7th cents., 
iBd which led in 702 to the enactment of the code 
of civil and criminal law knotvn as the Taihorio. 


It was based on the laws of the Tang dynasty of 
China, though modified somewhat in accordance 
with Japanese usages. The penalties prescribed 
were five, viz. capital punishment, exile, penal ser- 
vitude, beating (wth a stick), and scourgii^ (with 
a whip). These are simply copied from the Chinese 
code. Of the older five punishments of China — 
branding on the forehead, cutting off the nose, 
maiming, castration, and death — only the first 
and last were ever practised in Japan. A History 
of Japan, published by order of the Japanese 
Government (1893), mentions ‘treason, contumely 
(slander [!]), unfilial conduct, immorality, and so 
forth ’ [stc], as the eight great crimes of the Tai- 
horio. Perhaps the exense for this very unsatis- 
factory enumeration is the circumstance that a 
very substantial part of this code has not come 
down to us. It is the basis of all subsequent legie- 
lation. When the TaikO Hideyoshi came into power, 
in the latter part of the 16th cent. , he contemplated 
its re-enactment for the whole country, but he died 
before giving any practical effect to his intention. 

At fist the Tokugawa Shoguns (1600-1868) fol- 
lowed the old method of makmg the laws known 
to those only who were required to enforce them. 
But this rule was subsequently modified. New 
laws were read to the people, and inscribed on 
notice-boards set up in conspicuous places. Towards 
the end of the Tokugawa period, a reaction to the 
former policy took place. The authorities con- 
sidered it expedient to keep the people in ignorance 
of all but the most general principles of criminal 
law, thinking that the unknown would inspire 
greater terror. Such meagre information as tney 
vouchsafed to the people was contained in a few 
brief edicts inscribed on notice-boards at the Nihon- 
hashi in Yedo and other conspicuous places through- 
out the Empire, prohibiting the evil sect called 
Christian, conspiracy, insurrection, plotting to leave 
the village to which one belonged, murder, arson, 
and robbery. That was all. This system left room 
for much that was arbitrary in the administration 
of the law, which varied considerably in difierent 
parts of the Empire. The judicial officials did very 
much as they pleased. 

A JapanesE Eervant ot a member ot H.M.’s Legation stole a 
tow doilaro, and was handed over to fusttce. Three months 
later, a visit was received trom an official, who gave bis master 
the option ot having him released — there was no room for him, 
it was explained, in the prison — or decapitated. Needless to 
say, the former alternative was accepted. 

One of the worst features of the early Tokugawa 
legislation was the implication . of the offender's 
family in the crimes of its head. 

‘ If a man or woman, sentenced to he crucified or burned, had 
male children above 16 years ot age, they were similarly exe- 
cuted, and younger children were placed In charge of a relative 
until they reached' that age, when they were hanished. Even 
when a parent suffered the ordinary capital punishment of 
beheading or hanging, it was within the discretion ot the judge 
to execute or exile the male children. Wives and daughters 
were exempted trom the rule of implication, though they might 
be reduced to the ranks ot slaves ’ (Brinkley, Japan, iv. 66). 

Thunberg [Travels in Europe, Africa, Asia, Eng. 
tr. 1795-96) says that, in the towns, a whole street 
was often made to suffer for the malpractices of a 
single individual, the master of a house for the 
faults of his domestics, and parents for those of 
their children. These cruel pro'visions were greatly 
modified in 1721, but the more lenient rules were 
not applicable to the samurai class. Theft was 
severely punished, usually with death, which was 
the penalty also for swindling or attempted extor- 
tion by force. Pickpockets, however, were let off 
with branding, or rather tatuing, though a repeti- 
tion of the offence involved death. Not before the 
close of the 18th cent, was the execution of a preg- 
nant woman deferred until after her delivery. 

The law up to the close of the Tokugawa period 
required that an accused person must be induced 
to confess before his guilt was finally determined. 
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The result^ was that, in many cases, torture was 
freely applied. The commonest device was to hind 
a man with ropes in some constrained position, or 
to make him kneel upon a mating of wooden bars 

E laced edge upwards, and then to pile weights on 
■is lmees._ On the whole, the tortures employed 
judicially in Japan were not so cruel as those used 
in _medi8eval_ Europe. A samurai was not sent to 
prison. If his offence was not grave enough to call 
for immediate suicide, exile, or decapitation, he 
was ordered to go into confinement in his own 
house. There were different degrees of this kind 
of imprisonment, the most severe of which involved 
a complete cessation of egress and ingress for him- 
self and his family. 

Siebold, writing earlv in the 19th cent., gives a 
description of the penal code of Japan at tliat time, 
which was similar in all essential respects to the 
Taihorioy introduced from China 1100 years before. 
He draws a broad distinction between the punish- 
ments of the samurai and those of the common 
people. In the latter case, the culprit might be 
simply cut doum by the man of higher rank whom 
he might have insulted or injured, or if he had 
been caught in _ the act of committing a grave 
offence. Decapitation was more nsutu. C^ruci- 
fixion, burning, and sawing off the head with a 
bamboo saw were also practised. There were two 
kinds of crucifixion. In one the criminal was 
lashed — not nailed — upside doira to a cross which 
had two bars, one at the head and one at the feet, 
between the two being a small seat upon which the 
weight of the victim rested. At a given command 
an expert spearsman stood on each side, and tlie 
two drove their spears simultaneously so that they 
passed crosswise through the vital organs. Deatn 
was instantaneous. Burning was a matter of form. 
The culprit was tied to a stake and strangled before 
the fire was lit. Sawing off the head was of rare 
occurrence, and Avas limited to such heinous crimes 
as chief- or parent-murder. The name and offence 
of the criminal ivere usually inscribed on a board 
which was set up close to the place of execution. 
Sometimes the offender was mounted on a sorry 
nag and led round the city, Avith a similar placard 
fastened to his breast. The head might be set on 
a post, and allowed to remain from five to ten days. 
Sometimes the body was hacked to pieces, or made 
a subject on which the samurai might test their 
skill and the temper of their sAA'ords. In later times 
it might be handed over for dissection. Among 
minor punishments at this period Avere branding, 
the pillory, and degradation to the hinin, or pariah 
caste. For politico offences by men of the samurai 
class, banishment to an island was the usual form 
of punishment; and there is an ancient instance 
of a Mikado being so punished. The term was 
commonly for life, though there was a minimum 
limit of five years. A nnlder form was an injunc- 
tion to live under supervision at a distance from 
the capital. Whilst his case Avas under trial, the 
accused was confined to hfa oAvn house, AA*ith the 
same forms as if he Avere in mourning. When the 
offence was committed unintentionally, a partial 
or complete confiscation of his property might be 
the consequence. Deprivation of office or incapacity 
for holding office Avas not unusual. Occasionally 
the offender Avas allowed to become a monk of a 
certain order, knoAra as komuso, Avho wore a basket- 
hat with a small grating in front, completely con- 
cealing his face. This Avas ncA'er removed, and 
practically he aa’us a beggar who roamed the high- 
ways, playing on a flute in order to attract the 
attention of the charitably disposed. 

Harakiri. — This well-known institution is of 
considerable antiquity. It is of purely Japanese 
origin, and consists in making a cruciform incision 
on the beUy, whence its name, which means ‘ belly- 


cut. The ‘ happy dispatch ’ of some Avritere is only 
a joke. Sometimes a determined man succeeded 
in ending his life in this way, or he might complete 
the act of suicide by stabbing himself in the throat 
with the same instrument — a short sword or dat'ger 
with a blade nine inches in length. Earakiri might 
be simply a form of suicide, or it might be the duty 
of a man of the samurai class under various cir- 
cumstances, such as hopeless family troubles or 
loyalty to a dead superior, or as a protest against 
the Avrongful conduct of a superior. For example, 
when the Japanese Government yielded to the de- 
mands of France, Bussia, and Germany for the 
retrocession of Liaotung, forty military men em- 
phasized their protest by committing suicide in the 
time-honoured fashion. A common motive Avas to 
free from punishment the family and relatives of 
the person invohud, Avho would otheririse, under 
the old law, have shared his guilt. Very fre- 
quently, hoAvever, harakiri was no more than an 
honourable form of execution. It was carried out 
AA’ith great ceremony, the incision being only for 
form’s sake, and the real execution consisting in 
decapitation by a friend. In 1869, a motion Avas 
brought fonvard in the Japanese Parliament in 
favour of the abolition of harakiri, and 200 mem- 
bers out of a house of 209 voted against this pro- 
posal. Harakiri is no longer recognized by law, 
though it cannot be said to be extinct. 

Vendetta. — ^A Japanese samurai was permitted 
by laAv to avenge the murder of a parent or chief ; 
but, before exercising this right, he ivas bound to 

f ive notice to the authorities, and, when cutting 
OAvn his enemy, to repeat some such formula ns 
this ; ‘ I am A. B. You are X. Y., Avho murdered 
my father at such a time in such a place. There- 
fore do I noAV slay you.’ In justification of this 
laAV, an ancient Chinese saying is often quoted to 
the effect that ‘a man must not alloAV the same 
heaven to cover himself and his father’s enemy.’ 
It is now abrogated, but Avas in vogue up to the 
Bestoration of 1868. A teacher of the present 
Avriter Avas a victim. It is to be observed that 
fines have no place in the pre-Eestoration legisla- 
tion— a circumstance which is adverse to Weipert’s 
Adew that Japanese criminal laAV had its origin in 
the imposition of fines on oflenders against the 
ritual law of the older Shinto. Kaempfer (Historti 
of Japan, GIosmav, 1906, iL 114) notices this feature 
of the former Japanese laAV. 

Extra-tcrritoriality. — "When the treaties were 
negotiated which opened Japan to foreign trade in 
1859, the criminal code was in a very Amsatisfactory 
condition. It Avas scarcely knoAvn to the people, 
and was administered in a most irregular, arbi- 
trary, and often cruel fashion. It was quite out 
of the question to ask foreign PoAvers to make their 
subjects amenable to it, and, indeed,^ the Japanese 
were probably not sorry to be relieved of such 
responsibilities. Hence arose the so-called ‘ extra- 
territorial jurisdiction,’ by which the Japanese 
Government transferred to_ foreign PoAAurs the 
jurisdiction over their subjects when the latter 
were defendants in a civil case, or the accused 
under a criminal charge. When in 1868 the 
Mikado resumed the reins of authority, it wm 
felt that such an arrangement was contrary to 
the dignity of the Japanese nation, and 
case a radical reform Avas a palpable necessity of 
the situation in the interests of humanity and 
good government. A code Avas, therefore, drawn 
up and promulgated in 1871. It AVas simply a selec- 
tion from the codes of the two Chinese dynosties-- 
Ming and Tsing— modifications being introducea 
into the amount and nature of riic punishments 
prescribed for different offencea Barbarous mo 
of execution were eliminated, the dcath-pena y 
was greatly circuniscribed, merciless and exccssi 
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■whippings were abolished, and the punishment of 
imprisonment with corrective labour was intro- 
duced for the first time. A second code was noti- 
fied in 1873, by which many new and more humane 
provisions were added. By these codes, an ofiender 
who has been sentenced to a term of penal servitude 
is placed in the penitentiary of the district in which 
he has been tried and sentenced, and work suited 
to his age, physical condition, and acquirements is 
allotted to him, so that ‘ by toil and labour he may 
be gradually brought to repent of his past misdeeds 
and he restored to -virtue.’ The punishment of 
death was by hanging or decapitation, the latter 
form being considered more severe o-wing to the 
prejudice entertained by most Japanese against 
any mutilation of the body. In certain cases, the 
pUlory in iron stocks within the prison yard was 
substituted for imprisonment, and fines might be 
permitted in the case of offences by officials, per- 
sons inadvertently implicated, aged people, infants, 
maimed or deformed persons, or females. 

But these codes still preserved an essentially 
Chinese character, and they contained many pro- 
visions which unduly favoured officials and the 
tamurai class. A husband was permitted to kill 
the lover of his ■udfe or concubine along with the 
woman herself, if caught in the act ; but, if a cer- 
tain time had elapsed, the punishment was penal 
servitude for one year, while under the older law 
the husband could, in this case,' only recover a 
penalty of no great amount. If a woman who had 
been guilty of adultery or incest was, on the dis- 
covery of her guilt, driven by shame to commit 
suicide, the punishment of the male ofiender was 
increased one degree, even though he might have 
had no knowledge of the woman’s intention to do 
so. Masters and parents were punished with much 
less severity for offences against their servants and 
children than in the contrary case. Abusive lan- 
guage to an official entailed penal servitude for 
one year if the person insultedT was of the highest 
rank ; for ninety or sixty days if of lower grades. 
In Jan. 1879, the practice of using torture to conipel 
confession — rendered necessary by the old principle 
that confession must precede condemnation — was 
abolished, and it was enacted that the evidence of 
witnesses, documents, or circumstances, or the ad- 
missions of accused persons, should alone be taken 
as bases for determining guilt. 

It will be seen that, although these codes marked 
a considerable advance on the Tokugawa system, 
they stUl left much to be desired, when viewed 
from the more enlightened standpoint of Europe. 
New legislation was therefore initiated, after a 
thorough study of the various systems of European 
law, with the assistance mainly of French jurists. 
Distinguished service was rendered by G. Bois- 
sonade in framing the new codes, wnioh, after 
arduous labour and repeated revision, came into 
operation from 1st Jan. 1882. They have an essen- 
tmlly French character. A further revision of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure was effected in 1890. 
B. H. Chamberlain, in his Things Japanese'^, gives 
the following account of the present system ; 

‘ Crimes are of three kinds : (1) against the State or the Im- 
erial Family, and in violation of the public credit, peace, and 
ealth, etc. ; (2) crimes against person and property ; and (3) 
police offences. There is a sub'division of (1) and ^2) into major 
and minor crimes. The punishments for major cnmes are : (1) 
death by hanging ; (2) deportation, with or -without hard labour, 
for life or for a term of years; (3) imprisonment, with or with- 
out hard labour, for life or for a term of yearn. The punishments 
for ndnor crimes include confinement, with or inthout hard 
labour, and fines. The punishments for police offences are 
detention for from one to ten days without hard labour, and 
fines varying from 6 sen to 1'95 yen. The court which tries 
persons accused of major crimes consists of three Judges ; that 
for minor crimss, of one judge or three, according to the gravity 
of the charge ; and that for police offences, of one jugs depaix. 
Contrary to Weatom usage, an appeal is allowed. In the case of 
major crimes, for a trim of tactk Criminals condemned to 
deportation are generally sent to the island of Teio, where 


they sometimes work in the mines. A person who has suffered 
injury by crime lodges his complaint at the police office, or 
with the procurator of any court having Jurisdiction over the 
crime in question. Policemen can arrest an offender whose 
crime was committed in their presence, or which the complain- 
ant avers to have seen actually committed. In all other cases 
they can arrest by warrant only. Bail is allowed at the dis- 
cretion of the judge. Accused persons are often kept in prison 
for a considerable time before trial, and no lawyer is allowed to 
be_ present at the preliminary examination. The conducting of 
Criminal cases, from the very beginning down to the execution 
of the criminal, if he be condemned to suffer death, rests with 
the procurator, who unites in his o-wn person the functions of 
public prosecutor and grand jury.’ 

The reforms of 1882 extended to the judiciary, 
which was now separated from the executive. 
Judges, procurators, harristers, notaries, and a 
new system of police, as well as law-schools, were 
established. Under the new regime there are far 
fewer capital punishments. In Tokugawa times 
the number of persons consigned to jail in Yedo 
Was about 7000 annually, and of these over 3000 
were executed. At present the yearly number of 
capital punishments for the whole Empire averages 
above eighty. 

It is claimed that, on the whole, the new legis- 
lation has resulted in a body of law in unison with 
the most advanced principles and the most approved 
procedure of Western jurisprudence — all punish- 
ments not recognized as consonant -with modem 
civilization being abolished, due provision being 
made for adapting penalties to degrees of crime 
(the previous legislation left the judge too little 
discretion), the rights of suspects and criminals 
being guarded, and the privilege of appeal guaran- 
teed. This contention is substantially correct, 
though traces of old usage remain. All men are 
not equal before the law, the military retaining 
some special pri-vileges. Bobbery with -violence is 
still punishable with death, and a man does not 
render himself liable to any penalty for beating 
his servant, unless death ensues. The preliminary 
examination of prisoners is secret, the assistance 
of counsel not being allowed. This last feature 
will soon be modified. Trial by ju^ is unknown. 

In 1899, after protracted negotiations, treaties 
were concluded with foreign Powers, by which the 
extra-territorial jurisdiction was abolished, and all 
foreigners became subject to Japanese law. 

P'^ons . — Under the old regime, imprisonment 
was not one of the recognized forms of punishment, 
though it was necessary to provide some places of 
detention for prisoners who were awaiting their 
trial, sometimes for long periods. The inmates 
suffered very great hardmip. The cells were 
wooden cages open to the four -winds, and the 
arrangements for sanitation, food, and clothing 
were of the most -wretched kind. The internal 
I discipline was entrusted to the elder prisoners — 
generally hardened criminals — with results which 
may be imagined. Soon after the restoration of 
the Mikado’s authority in 1868, a commission was 
sent to visit a number of foreign prisons and make 
a report, and ultimately a complete change was 
effected. Sir Henry Norman, who recently -visited 
the con-vict prison of Tokio, says (Real J apan, 1892) : 

■The dormitories are enormous cages formed of bars as thick 
ns one’s arm. There is not a particle of furniture. Thick 
quilts, OT futon (the Japanese bed), are provided. Each dormi- 
tory holds 06 prisoners. The sanitary arrangements could not 
well be improved. No vermin could harbour an 3 -where. It 
was almost an ideal prison structure. The punishment cells 
■were hardly ever occupied. There was no flogging. Two hun- 
dred prisoners were employed making machinery and steam 
boilers, working nine hours a day. Wood-carving, weaving, 
pottery-making, and paper- and cloisonni-making are also 
among their occupations. Only a few are so clumsy or stupid 
as to be employed in pounding rice or breaking stones.’ 

Literature. — ^The present writer’s acknowledgments are due 
to F. Brinkley, Javan and China, London, 1004, vol. iv. ; 
P. F. von Siebold, Nippona, Leipxig, 1897, vol. i. ; and 
Longford, ' Summary of the Japanese Benal Codes,’ in TASJ, 
vol. V. (1877) pt, fi. Consult also B. H. Chamberlain, 
Things Japantse^, London, 1891; G. Bousqnet, if Japan, 
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recht, Berlin, 1900; History of the Empire of Japan, 1893, 
published by the order of the Department of Education, Tokio ; 
G. Boissonade, Projet de code de procidnre criminelk pour 
Vempire du Japan, Paris, 1883, also Projet revisi du code pinal 
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*W* 6« Aston* 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Jewsh), 
— ^The transition from the Biblical to the Mishnic 
period is marked by external and internal limita- 
tions in the functions of the Jewish tribunals. 
Externally, the Jewish courts of justice lost the 
power of inflicting capital and other punishments, 
— a power exercised by the Roman procurators and 
officials, — and in the course of time the limits to 
the jurisdiction of the BSth Bin were still further 
narrowed. Internally, we note a growing tendency 
towards the restriction of certain forms of punish- 
ment, _by_ making it a rnatter of difficulty to secure 
a conviction. In practice, capital punishment was 
obsolete long before the fall of the Jeivish State, 
and, in all probability, long before the courts were 
deprived of the legal power of inflicting it. This 
is clearly shown by such NT passages as Jn 18“ 
and the Talmud. Thus, in Jerus. Sank. 18a (p. 
228 of M. Schwab’s tr., Paris, 1888) it is stated 
that this right was suspended some forty years 
before the fall of the Temple, and that the right 
of giving decisions in questions involving financial 
matters had been already abolished in the time of 
R. Simon b. Shetah, that is to say, during the 
reign of Alexander Janmeus (d. 76 B.C.). Bab. 
Sank. 41a brings out this fact even more emphatic- 
ally. Nor may the trial and crucifixion of Jesus 
be cited as an instance to the contrary. It is 
now the generally accepted opinion, among both 
Jewish and Christian scholars, that the trial of 
J esus was not carried out in accordance with J ewish 
law, and that His execution was an act in which 
Pharisaic Judaism had neither initiative nor share. 

Thus Robertson Smith (BBr® x>di. 812, at end of art. 

' S^hedrium ’) writes : ‘ The meeting: in the palace of the bigrh 
priest which condemned our Loid was exceptional. Tie 
proceedings also on this occasion were highly irregular, if 
measured by the rules of procedure which, according to Jewish 
tradition, were laid down to secure order and a fair trial for 
the accused.’ So also Mouteflore {Synoptic Gospels, i. [London, 
1909] 345 f.): ‘The trial of Jesus — if trial it can be called — . . 
violates that [Rabbinic] law in almost every particular. ... It 
does not follow because the trial of Jesus . . . violates Jewish 
law in many important points, that therefore the account given 
of it cannot be true. There have been illegal trials at all times, 
and even the flimsiest legal forms have sufficed to get rid of an 
enemy. , . . That there was any meeting of the full Sanhedrin 
is most doubtful; doubtful also is the part played by the 
“Scribes” and Pharisees; but that the Sadducean priesthood 
was at the bottom of the arrest and of the “trial”’. . . cannot 
reasonably be doubted.' 

In the passage from the Jems. Talmud mentioned 
above, R. Simon b. Yoflai, a tanna of the 2nd cent., 
expresses his gratitude for escaping tlie responsi- 
bility of condemning a human being to death. 
Other passages, of a similar character, in the 
Talmud and Rabbinic writings point to the same 
conclusion — that the Romans took away from the 
BSth Bln the right to inflict capital punishment. 

In addition to these restrictions imposed from 
without, the sentences of Jewish tribunals were 
mitigated by various internal and voluntary 
limitations. It may perhaps be that, in proportion 
to the severity vrith which Rome exercised the 
power removed from the local courts, these felt 
themselves drawn to the side of leniency in other 
directions. But this tendency to leniency was 
originally spontaneous, however much it may have 
developed afterwards in consequence of external 
harshness ; it began while the Sanhedrin still held 
the power of life and death. An exact date cannot be 
given ; it is difficult to tell whether and when punish- 
ments enacted in the Pentateuchal legislation were 


earned out in all literalness, and to what extent 
and with what frequency. Does that legislation 
represent primitive practice, or did the mitiiratintr 
force of the Mishnic recensions of these laws°at nU 
times modify their execution? The orthodox 
Jewish belief, which regards the Oral Law ns a 
contemporary concomitant of the Written Law and 
of equal force, would take the latter view, nnmeli- 
that the traditions embodied in the Mishnn 
accompanied the practice of all Mosaic enactments 
It is, however, held by many that the Tannaitic 
law was new and original ; that in early Mishnic 
times it was felt that the Pentateuch demanded 
the death sentence too readily, and that the liabhis 
took steps to prevent such sentences from being 
carried out. This subject need not be discussed 
here ; it is sufficient to show that the death penalty 
was almost abandoned, without entering into the 
question of whether this was brought about by now 
prescriptions or not. 

The infliction of death was surrounded by many 
preliminaries and obstacles. The law demandpd 
not only the presence of two satisfactory eye- 
witnesses, whose testimony must support vigorous 
scrutiny (see Mishn, Sank, iv. v., ed. Struck, from 
which all quotations are taken), but also, before 
committing the crime, the accused must liave 
received formal warning from the bystanders as to 
the consequences of his act (nx'jpD, ib. v. 1 ; Bab. 
Sank. 86, 806 ; Tos. Sank. xi. 1, ed. Zuckermandel, 
Pasewalk, 1880, p. 431). No circumstantial evi- 
dence whatever was admissible, nor could the 
accused be convicted on his onm confession. The 
stringency in examining and in challenging 
witnesses, the necessity of proring katkra’ak, the 
elaborate aids riven to the accused-— all tend to 
show that the infliction of capital punishment must 
have been practically impossible ; and this seems to 
have been the precise aim which the Rabbis had 
in view, Makkotk 7a records the dictum that a 
Sanhedrin which condemned a prisoner to death 
once in seven years earned tne reputation of 
‘ destructive ’ (n']73D) ; according to R. Eliezer b. 
'Azarya, once in seventy years sufficed ; while E. 
Tryphon and R. 'Aqiba state that, had thev been 
present, they would always have succeeded in 
advancing some plea to invalidate the proceedings 
in favour of the prisoner. Nor was this tendency 
limited to cases of capital punishment alone ; it 
was extended to other branches of criminal law, 
c.g. to the lex talionis. The eighth chapter pf 
Ra6a Qamma shows quite clearly that even in 
early days this command could not have been 
intended to receive literal interpretation, for a man 
who had lost his eye could receive no compensation 
through a similar injury being done to his assailant. 
Compensation could consist only in the worth of 
the eye being restored to the loser, and this was 
estimated by assessing the value of the injured 
party, if sold as a mave, before and after the 
accident, the diffeience representing the amount of 
the damages (incidentally, cf. Rashi on Ex 21- ). 

Even when acapitalsentencehad been pronounced 
and was about to be carried into execution, evew 
chance of proring his innocence at the eleventh 
hour was accorded to the accused. _ The court 
remained sitting all day in order to receive appeals, 
and an elaborate system of signals was densed to 
stay the execution in the event of any unexpectcu 
piece of evidence becoming known (Mishn. Sana. 
^). Punishment was to be so arranged as to 
prevent the repetition of the offence by oticr 
parties, in other words, to act as a deterrent, ana 
to secure the extinction of the crime itself an 
of its consequences: ‘Thou shalt put aW the 
wrong from tliy midst’ ; ‘and all p^iel ®hall hear 
and shall sin no more.’ Care had to be taken that 
no additional suffering or humiliation was meurreu 
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by tbe guilty party. Any dishonour to the body 
resulting from the punishment was to be avoided, 
in so far as it was not expressly provided by 
the sentence. In executions and in flagellations, 
particular caution had to be exercised in this 
reject. 

Capital punishment as ordered by the BHh Din 
could be effected by lapidation (n^'p?), Wming 
(np-i'f), decapitation or strangling (pjg) (see 

Mishn. Sank. vii. 1 : jn n'3^ npjj nin’p pp-jtJ ; and 
Singer’s Prayer Booh, London, 1900, p. 262). Cruci- 
fixion, as a means of death, Avas a Eoman form. The 
last two methods are not mentioned in the Penta- 
teuch, where, in fact, stoning is most usual. There 
seems no reason to doubt that s’qtld, and s^rSyhd 
in the Pentateuch mean Avhat is commonly known 
as stoning and burning ; but the proAusions of the 
Mishna shoAv a great alteration in the manner of 
the execution. In the case of burning (Mishn. 
Sank. vii. 2), the criminal was firmly fixed in pitch, 
up to his Icnees. A strong cloth, covered AAuth a 
soft Avrapping, Avas tAvisted round his neck, and its 
tAVo ends Avere pulled by officials. The soft cloth 
was added to avoid unnecessary pain and in order to 
prevent death by strangulation. The criminal aa-ss 
thus forced to open his mouth, into Avhich there 
Avas poured a stream of molten lead AA’hich instantly 
consumed his vitals, death being speedy and 
merciful. The Parthians treated the hody of the 
Roman general Crassus in a similar manner after 
CarrliDB (53 B.G.). R. Eliezer b. Sadoq, a tanna of 
the 1st cent., relates that once he ’saAv the daughter 
of a priest who had committed unchastity (Lv 21®) 
bound in vine tendrils and burnt {Sank. Aui. 2; 
Tos. ix. 11, etc. Contrast the burning of R. 
‘Aqiba, in A.D. 135, after the Bar Cochba revolt, 
Avhen ‘sponges of wet avooI’ [a?? i’?'iS9] Avere 

placed round his heart to prolong the agoiw). In 
Bab. Sank. 52h, R. Rama b. Tobia ordered Imarta, 
a priest’s daughter Avho had lived unchastely, 
to DC wrapped in vine tendrils and burnt. Both 
these cases are distinctly reprobated. In the 
former, the Sanhedrin Avhich could have permitted 
such a method is said not to have been competent 
{bdqt). In the latter instance it is suggested that 
the Bith Din may have been Sadducean, or that 
the narrator Avas too young to remember details. 
Any departure from the procedure described above 
is stated to be illegal. 

In the case of stoning also, modifications were 
adopted Avith a vieAV to hastening death. Mishn. 
Sanh. vi. 4 states : , 

• The height of the place of stoning was twice a man's length. 
One of the witnesses pushed (iDCjiA) the criminal on the loins so 
that he fell down (forward) on to his breast, and the witness 
immediately turned the body over on to its back. It the 
criminal was already dead, then the duty Avas accomplished, 
hut, if he still lived, then the second witness took a stone and 
cast it on to his heart.’ 

If necessary, all the bystanders folloAved suit 
until death intervened. According to the Penta- 
teuch, the Avitnesses had to cast the first stone, 
since it Avas through their testimony that the 
execution took place (Dt 17’). With the hurling 
doAvn of the criminal may be compared the pro- 
cedure Avith the scape-goat in Mishn. Yoma, au. 5. 
The official pushed (qnn) the goat backAA'ards, so 
that it rolled down and immediately became dis- 
membered. In some cases the body Avas hanged, 
or rather crucified, after execution, for a limited 
period (Mishn. Sanh. au. 4). 

Decapitation (Mishn. Sanh. vii. 3 ; Bab. Sanh. 
526) Avas practised with a SAA'ord, in the same way 
as Avith the Romans ; but R. Judah b. Elai, a tanna 
of the 2nd cent., objected on the ground that it 
involved degradation. To strike off the head of a 
man avIio Avas standing caused the body to fall 
doAAm, and for this additional humiliation there 
was no authorization, consequently R. Judah 
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describes a different method, viz. beheading with 
an axe (o’?)p, /cowls) on a block. The other Rabbis 
considered this method even more humiliating, and 
rejected it. It seems that the criminal Avas tied 
to a post, in order that the body should remain 
upright. Finallj’, strangulation (16.) was carried 
out as in the preliminary process of burning, only 
that the tAvo ends of the cloth Avere pulled so hard 
that they caused death. 

The object of these modificiitions aa’us, in the 
first place, to mitigate the horrors of death. On 
this account a cup of drugged wine and incense 
(j;i ^ D'laa njhJ? nn'ip) was ^A'en to the criminal 
in order to produce insensibility {e.g. Bab. Sanh. 
43a, Mk 15“, and other references). The second 
motive was to avoid desecrating the body beyond 
the necessities of the death penalty. The pursuit 
of both these aims caused a great internal restric- 
tion of the functions of the Jeivish tribunal. 

The A'arious crimes for AA-hich the penalty Avas 
death are enumerated in Mishn. Sanh. vii.-xi. 
Lapidation is the punishment for eighteen offences 
— including incest, sodomy, bestiality, blasphemy, 
idolatry, the giA’ing of one’s children to Molecn, 
necromancy, sorcery. Sabbath-breaking, the 
cursing of parents, criminal intercourse Avith a 
betrothed virgin, the inAuting of others to idolatry, 
the perverting of a AA’hole city, the practice of 
magic, and for the stubborn and rebellious son. 
Burning Avas reserved for a priest’s daughter Avho 
vdolated her chastity, and for nine forms of incest 
— only, hoAvever, Avhen committed during the life 
of the legal Avife. Murderers and the inhabitants 
of an apostate city (Dt 13'®) Avere beheaded, and 
the follOAving were strangled : one Avho beat a 
parent (cf. Vergil, Aen. au. 609), one Avho kid- 
napped a Jew for slavery, a sage Avho opposed 
his superior authorities, a false prophet, one aa'Iio 
prophesied in the name of false gods, the adul- 
terer, and one Avho bore false Avitness against a 
priest’s daughter. 

The number of crimes for AA’hich stripes could be 
inflicted Avas very large (J/nA;i’o(7i-, iii. etc.). This 
penalty could, AVith certain restrictions, be imposed 
by the judges at their discretion, _ unless the 
Scripture demanded a specified punishment for 
some particular sin. In no case could the stripes 
exceed thirty-nine, and, whenever possible, fewer 
Avere given. The presence of the judges was 
obligatory. (For full details, see Mishn. Sanh. xiv. 
=Mahhoth, iii. ; also Abrahams, Jewish Life.) 
The Mishna (MakJeoth) enumerates fifty trans- 
gressions punishable by flagellation. Maimonides, 
in the Yadh ha-JIazaqa, gives a far longer and 
more comprehensive ca.talogue. A culprit Avho 
received stripes Avas ipso facto freed from excision 
(nip), and recovered all those rights from which 
liis crime might have debarred him (Mishn. 
Sanh. xiv. 15). 

The principle of making the punishment as 
lenient as possible, s^taviter in re, operated also 
in respect of those sins the punishment of Avhich 
was reserved for the future life. The famous tenth 
chapter of Sanhedrin gives a list of those Avho have 
no miare in the Avorld to come, but every endeavour 
is made to make the list short. The principle is 
that all Israel are entitled to a share (on) 

Kjn oh'iv) P^n) unless they forfeit it. 

‘He who Bays that the doctrine of the resurrection is not 
contained in the Pentateuch (according to other readings, * he 
who denies the doctrine of resurrection’); he who denies the 
inspiration of Scripture ; the Epicurean ; according to R. 'Aqiba, 
he who reads c.vtemal (f.e. uncanonical) liooks ; he Avho utters 
enchantment over a wound . . . ; Abba Soul says, whoso 
pronounces the Tetragrammaton.’ In nil these cases reference 
should be made to the commentary of Maimonides (ed. Holzer). 

Seven persons— three kings (Jeroboam, Aiiab, and Jlanasseh) 
and four private individuals (Balaam, Doeg, Ahithophel, ana 
Ochazi) — are deprived of their future life, but in each case the 
Rabbis Bought for extenuating circumstances in order to And n 
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loophole from perpetual doom. Similarly, e.xcuses are made for 
the generation of the Flood, and for the generation of the 
Wilderness. 

Excommunication could, according to Bab. 
BeraJch. 19ft, be imposed for a variety of offences, 
all of a less heinous nature than those punishable 
by stripes. It consisted of three grades of separa- 
tion : (1) n^ztfa, (2) niddui, and (3) Jierem. The 
period of n^zifd was one day, of niddui'seven days, 
while Mrem could be indefinite. One who died 
impenitent under niddui was not buried with the 
usual ceremonies, and the force of herein was very 
severe. In the Middle Ages the power of herein 
was great owing to the institution of tlie Ghetto, 
but it was always felt to be a terrible weapon, e.g. 
in the cases of Uriel Acosta and Spinoza. The 
very gravity of Mrem caused great reluctance to 
inflict it, and it was very sparingly employed (see 
Abrahams, Jewish Life, pp. 62, 292). Cf. art. 
Blasphemy (Jeivish). 

The penalty of excision (ni?) prescribed by the 
Pentateuch was not carried out by human agency, 
except in so far as guilty parties were scourged ; 
hence this mode of punishment scarcely calls for 
consideration in this article. But, just as in the 
case of exclusion from a share in the future life, — 
a fate which also could not be determined by 
human agency, — so, too, in the case of excision, the 
Rabbis attempted to find pleas for the wicked. In 
Mishn. Sank. xiv. 16 it is stated that all those 
condemned to excision find immediate pardon after 
receiving their scourmng, if they are penitent. 
This conclusion is illustrated by a play on the 
words of the text (Dt 25’), ‘Lest thy brother be 
brought to dishonour in thy sight^ (■■'/i?J])* B. 
Rananya b. Gamaliel says : ‘as soon as he is scourged 
(fiijjy’p) he becomes thy brother in thy sight.’ Fines 
were imposed by the Bible for breaches of moral 
conduct in sexual matters (Dt 22, Ex 22), and for 
allowing a dangerous ox so much freedom that it 
killed a slave. In other cases the Mishna knows 
nothing of this means of punishment. In the , 
Middle Ages fines were sometimes paid to the 
general funds of the community by persons liable 
to be scourged for a breach of Pentateuchal legisla- 
tion. 

Imprisonment, though known in the Bible {e.g. 
Joseph and Jeremiah), was not frequently practised 
in Mishnic times. As a means of punishment, it 
was employed in what may be described as indirect 
crimes, that is to say, for the contumacious and 
for the suborner. It could be imposed if conclusive 
evidence was not forthcoming though there was a 
strongpresumption of guilt, or if a person punished 
twice by flagellation had committed the offence a 
third time. These cases are dealt with in Mishn. 
Sanh. i.x. 5, and Bab. SanTi. 816. 

‘He who has been scourged, and has repeated the offence, is 
sent by the BHh Din to a dungeon, and fed with barley bread 
until his belly bursts. One who slays another without witnesses 
is sent to a dungeon and fed on scanty prison faro (Oipi IS on? 

The Gemara explains that the scourging refers 
to the stripes which always accompanied the 
penalty of excision ; the difference in the two 
expressions for food is also e.xplained. According 
to R. Shesheth, the method is the same, only in 
each instance different stages are quoted : the 
prisoner wa.s in each case first given very scanty 
tare until his belly contracted, then baney was 
given to him so that it caused him to burst. The 
impractical nature of the treatment is clear proof 
that no Rabbi had ever heard of a case of its 
application. Such a rare situation as the Mishna 
presupposes makes it plain that the penalty of 
imprisonment could scarcely ever have been in- 
flicted. 

It must be remembered that, in the time of 
which the Mishna speaks, most of the decisions 


were theoretical (see Strack’s introduction to his 
edition of Mishn. Sanhedrin- Makkoth, p. 5 *). 
consequently we have there recorded the practice 
of an earlier period. In tho_ hliddle Ages there 
was a great revival of Jewish jurisdiction {see 
Abrahams, Jewish Life, p. 49. etc.). In Spain (i6.), 
up to 1379, Jevdsh courts could impose punish- 
ments and even pronounce a death sentence, which 
was carried out by the civil courts. Imprisonment 
was a form of punishment adopted by Jews, though 
it seems probable that they maae use of the 
ordinaiy prison — or some separate portion of it— 
for their onm offenders. The institution of the 
Jeivish Quarter gave the BHh Din greater powers 
and fostered the growth of two principles : (1) that 
it was unpatriotic for a Jew to cite another Jew 
before the civil courts ; and (2) that no mercy was 
to be shown to the informer. The activity of the 
Jevvish tribunal in secular matters can scarcely bo 
said to have survived the breakdown of the Ghetto, 
though in religious questions its authority re- 
mained unshaken. In many instances, plaintiff 
and defendant have, of their own accord, agreed 
voluntarily to submit their differences to tlie 
arbitration of the BHh Dtn rather than to the 
civil judge — a system at present in great vogue in 
the East End of London. By this means many 
disputes are settled without taking up the time of 
the magistrate. But this does not belong to the 
domain of criminal cases. Here the jurisdiction 
of Jewish courts has long ceased. 

LiTERATnRE. — The Mishna, Gemara (Pal. and Bab.), and 
Tosephta of Sanhedrin-ilakKoth should be carelully studied. 
For the Mishna there are criticai editions: (1) with vocab., 
notes, and trans., by H. L. Straok, Leipzig, 1010; (2) by Samuel 
Krauss, Leyden, 1009, with introduction, notes, and glossary ; (8) 
for those who are ignorant of Hebrew, a tr., wlUi notes, etc,, 
has been prepared by H61scher(Ficbig’s Scries), Tubingen, 1010, 
with special reference to NT questions ; Maimonidcs' comm, is 
edited by J. Holzer, Berlin, 1001. The Jerus. Talui. is translated 
by M. Schwab, Paris, 18SS. Tho best edition of the Tosephta is 
that of Zuckermandel, Pasewalk, 18S0. See articles in SJJrS 
on ' Synbedrium,’ in J£ on 'Capital Punishment,’ 'Stripes,' 
'Excommunication,' 'Crime,' 'Punishment,' 'Hatra'ah,' ‘Ad- 
mission in Evidence,' etc. ; In the present work, see ApirtTEaT 
(Jewish), Blaspuesiv (Jewish); cf. 1. Abrahams, Jewish Lift 
tn Middle Ages, London, 1800; A. Btichler, ‘Das Synhcdnol 
in Jerusalem und die Todcsstrafen dor Bibel und der jiid. 
nachbiblischen Zeit,' in MGWJ, 1900; see also bibliographies 
In JE iii. 658, iv. 350. HERBERT LOEWE. 


CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Muhnra. 
mndan). — i. Introduction.— ;In Ancient Arabia, 
3 rirae was often regarded as impurity, and punish- 
nient as purification. In Muslim tradition also it 
is mentioned that a certain adulterer wlio de.sircd 
to do penance for his sin said to tlic Proplict, 
'.ahhirni (‘purify me’), whereupon he was stoned 
to deatli.’ 

In the heathen period, manslaughter and otlier 
irimes often gave rise to bloody feuds among the 
Arab tribes. The revenge of the injured porty or 
)f the members of his family or tribe extended not 
mly to tlie guilty person who had killed or injured 
my one, but also to all who belonged to tlie same 
amily or tribe. It is true that by this sojiuanty 
)f family and tribe the public safety was in some 
•espects benefited ; hut, on the other hand, there 
vns the disadvantage tliat many innocent per.sons 
lad to suffer for the sins of their relatives, and 
hat long-continued blood-feuds often arose from 
nsignificant beginnings. Usually on both sides an 
ittempt was made to put to death a.s p'eat 
lumber as possible of enemies of high rank in re- 
urn for each fallen tribesman ; for many regarlcd 
3 insufficient mere retaliation {qism, by wliicti no 
Teater injury was done to the other party ttian 

lad aetuaily^een suffered. Blood-guift.ncss 

ometlmes bought off by means of a great 
f camels, but the acceptance of sucli a price oi 

I S. . I. Ooldziher. 'Da, Strafrccht im I«I‘W.'(f<«. 
p. 5 o. IfU n. 2), and Mxihnwm. Shidien, is. - 
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blood ('aql or diya) was often regarded as a humilia- 
tion. See, further, Blood-Feud (Muslim). 

The blood-feud was so deeply rooted in the 
customs of the Ancient Arabians that it was im- 
possible for the Prophet completely to forbid it. 
In Islam, therefore, retaliation remained permis- 
sible, though with important restrictions. Not long 
after the Hijra, circumstances at Medina compelled 
the Prophet to issue regulations as to this matter, 
in order to prevent the old blood-feud from con- 
tinuing even among the Muslims ; he therefore 
strictly forbade a Muslim to revenge himself on a 
fellow-believer for blood-guiltiness dating from the 
heathen period. If, however, a Muslim were 
attacked unjustly by a fellow-believer, he retained 
the right of retaliation ; and, if he were killed, 
his heirs had also this right, but the question must 
henceforth be properly investigated, and only the 
guilty person himself might be punished after his 
guilt had been proved. It was, moreover, estab- 
lished that for Muslims only the qisas, i.e. the 
talio in the most restricted sense of the word, was 
permissible ; tbe attacked party must not do any 
greater injury to the attacking than he had him- 
self suffered. Redemption of the blood-feud was 
permitted for Muslims, but the acceptance of the 
price of blood instead of retaliation was not 
expressly made a religious duty. 

See Qur'an, ii. 173-174 : ‘ If anyone (-alns forgiveness from his 
neighbour, [the one party] must conduct his case [concerning 
the price of blood] with moderation, and [the other party] must 
^y the price of blood willingly. That is a mitigation from your 

If the guilty person had acted deliberately, he 
must in future pay the price of blood himself, as a 
personal' punishment j only if he had killed or 
wounded some one accidentally did his relatives 
remain obliged to support him in the payment of 
the price of blood. 

For other crimes not consisting of killing or 
wounding, the Prophet did not in general issue 
express regulations. Only in consequence of 
special circumstances he prescribed a hxdd (‘fixed 
penalty ’) for some misdemeanours. The best- 
known instance is described in art. Adultery 
(Muslim). When Muhammad’s wife 'A’isha was 
accused of adultery, it was prescribed in Qur’an, 
xxiv. 1-5, that a person who was guilty of fornica- 
tion {zind) should be henceforth punished with 
100 stripes of the whip, but that they who accused 
an honourable woman of that crime unjustly must 
be punished with 80 stripes (see, further, art. 
Adultery [Muslim]). Other instances of fixed 
penalties are the hadd for theft, which is prescribed 
in Qur’an, v. 42^3, and the hadd for highway- 
robbery (ib. V. 37-38). In other cases, when no 
special punishment is prescribed, the judge is 
entitled to inflict such punishment on tbe culprit 
as seems to be the most suitable in view of the 
circumstances. This form of punishment is called 
ta'zlr (‘correction’). 

Muslim canon law thus distinguishes three 
categories of crimes and punishments : (1) the so- 
called jindydt, i.e. misdemeanours consisting of 
killing or wounding, which must be punished 
either with retaliation (gi?df) or with payment of 
the diya (‘price of blood’) or other damages; (2) 
adultery, robbery, and other crimes, which must 
be punished with a fixed penalty [hadd) ; and (3) 
all other kinds of transgressions, which must be 
punished uuth tdztr (‘correction’). 

According to Muslim canon law, the punishment 
must be regarded in some cases as a haqq Allah 
(‘right of Allah’), in other cases as a haqqddaml 
(‘human right’). When, for instance, a Muslim 
has the right to exact retaliation or the payment 
of the price of blood, such a case concerns luxqq 
adamx, just as when he reclaims stolen or loaned 
property, or demands the payment of a sale price. 


In these cases the injured person (or his heir) may 
also give up his right and forgive the injurer. 

In cases in which the judge has to decide as to 
a ‘ right of Allah,’ certain special principles apply. 
In many traditions it is expressly put in the fore- 
ground that God will base His relation to man, 
above everything else, on compassion and forgive- 
ness ; that He is, therefore, alway's ready so far as 
is possible to cover the sins of llis servants with 
the cloak of love, but only on condition that they 
also act in this way and cover both their own sins 
and those of their fellow-men. 

On the ground of these traditions, the judge, the 
witnesses, and the culprit must all do their best to 
prevent the infliction of punishment, if it is a liaqq 
Allah. The culprit is then not bound to acknow- 
ledge his guilt if he is accused ; he may even 
revoke his confession before the judge ; for the 
witnesses it is not regarded as mentonous to give 
evidence against the culprit; the judge must 
expressly point ont to the accused the means by 
which he may escape punishment ; and he may not 
condemn him before his guilt has been proved, 
according to the demands of the canon law, even 
though he personally knows with complete certainty 
that the crime has actually been committed. 

In practice, the crimes which must be punished 
with hadd can hardly ever be proved except by the 
voluntary confession of the culprit, because the 
legal proof is too difficult. To prove fornication, 
for instance, it must be possible to call four 
witnesses who have all observed the act (see 
Adultery [Muslim]). If the guilty person does 
not desire to do penance for his crime, and in this 
way to purify himself from his sin, it is therefore 
usually impossible to punish him. If, however, 
his guilt is formally certain, the judge is obliged 
to inflict the hadd precisely according to the 
regulations of the canon law. 

2 . Retaliation (qisas). — According to the Muslim 
law-books, retaliation is still permitted in onlj' 
two cases : (1) when any one has deliberately* and 
unjustly “ killed another, the heirs of the latter 
have the right to kill the murderer ; (2) if any one 
is deliberately and unjustly wounded or mutilated, 
he has the right to revenge himself on his_ injurer, 
if it is possible to make him suffer precisely the 
same wounding or mutilation. According to 
Muslim la'svyers, this is in general possible only 
when a hand, foot, arm, leg, ear, finger, nose, toe, 
tongue, eye, or tooth, or other part of the body, 
has been cut off or destroyed. Moreover, retalia- 
tion is in both these cases permissible only (1) if 
the guilty person was of full age when his crime 
was committed, and in the full possession of his 
intellectual powers ; (2) if tbe injured party is at 
the same time an equal of the guilty person 
According to the majority of Muslim lawyers, a 
slave is not the equal of a free man ; only the 
Ranafites hold that the rules of retaliation are 
applicable also to a free man who has killed or 
wounded the slave of another. If an unbeliever is 
killed by a Mnslim, it is not, as a rule, permissible 
to take vengeance for blood on the latter unless 
the deceased unbeliever had been expressly 
promised protection of his life by a Muslim. Also 
the father may not be put to death when he has 
killed his son. 

Those who have the right to demand revenge for 
blood are the heirs belonging to the first and 
second classes, the 'asabdt and the dhawu’lfara’id 

1 According to Muslim canon law, the question whether the 
culprit acted deliberately or not depends on the sort of weapon 
with which his act was accomplished. The opinions of the 
various Jf^fi'Bchools differ as to the details. 

2 The dp is not applicable to one who has killed or wounded 
another if he had a right to do bo. He, for instance, who bnds 
a thief in his house, or any one outraging his wife, may im. 
mediately kill him without incurring penalty— not only in self- 
defence, but also in vengeance on the offender. 
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{see art. Law [Muhammadan]) ; according to the 
Malikites, however, wves cannot exercise any 
ffisas. If the heirs ^ive up their right to ^tsas, the 
guhty person is obliged t^ay the price of blood 
(diya) ; according to the Ranafites, however, the 
diya cannot be demanded in this case, if the g^ty 

E erson does not himself a^ree to it. If the deceased 
as left various heirs, and some of them are willing 
to spare the guilty, no vengeance for blood may be 
exacted, but only the diya. 

Vengeance for blood is carried out personally, 
under the supervision of the judge, by those who 
have instituted the proceedings against the guilty 
person. If there are several who demand it, one 
of them is appointed to carry out the punishment. 

3. The price of blood for manslaughter (cffya). 
— The price of blood for manslaughter may be 
demanded : (1) when any one has been killed 
deliberately and unjustly, and his heirs give up 
their right to exact the qisas ; (2) when any one has 
been killed unintentionally.^ In both cases the 
diya consists of 100 camels, or 1000 dinar of gold, 
or 12,000 dirhams of silver (according to the 
5anafites, however, 10,000 dirhams of silver). But 
in the first case the so-called ‘ heavy,’ and in the 
second case the ‘light,’ price of blood is incurred. 
In the fiqh it is accurately decided what sorts of 
camels must be given in each of these cases. If 
gold or silver is paid in place of camels, according 
to some Muslim lawyers a greater sum may be 
demanded for the ‘ heavy ’ diya than for the ‘ light ’ ; 
but according to others it is not so ; and, according 
to the later opinion of ShafiT, no fixed payment of 
gold or silver is due, but the worth of the 100 
camels. The ‘ light ’ price of blood must be paid 
■within a period of three years by the so-cMled 
'aqila, i.e. by those who pay the 'aql (‘price of 
blood ’). To these 'aqila belong, according to the 
Ranafites and Malikites, all 'a§abdt (i.e. the male 
relations on the paternal side) of the culprit, and 
according to them he must also himself pay part of 
the sum incurred; according to the Shafi'ites, on 
the other hand, neither the culprit himself nor his 
blood-relations in the direct line belong to the 
'aqila. 

When the Muslims after the great conquests 
established themselves in Egypt, Syria, Persia, 
and other lands, the Old Arabian famUy-organiza- 
tion partially lost its importance, and there arose 
a new grouping of persons who had the same 
interests to defend. According to the Hanafites, 
the same rules concerning the payment of the price 
of blood are applicable to these new groups as to 
the blood-relations of the guilty person ; according 
to them, therefore, all persons belong to the 'aqila 
who are hound 'to give their mutual support to each 
other (among others, neighbours, those who practise 
the same profession, those who belong to the same 
army-corps). The ‘heavy’ price of blood, on the 
other hand, may be demanded only from the culprit 
himself; and, according to most yag’i^a, he has no 
right to postpone payment. According to the 
Ranafites, ho-wever, he also is only obliged to pay i 
the sum within a period of three years. _ j 

(3) Besides the cases in which any one is killed | 
either intentionally or accidentally, Muslim lawyers 
distinguish yet a third case in which the culprit 
did, indeed, attack the deceased intentionally, but 
mtbout meaning to kill him. In that case the 
'aqila must pay tne so-called ‘ hea'vy ’ diya. They 
are also obliged to do this, according to some 
Muslim la'VN’yers, if he has killed another accident- 
ally, either in the sacred territoryof Meccaordnring 
one of the four sacred months (Muharram, Bajab, 

1 It must be noticed that, according to JIuslim lawyers, any 
one who has accidentally killed another Is punishable even if 
no fault attached to him in so doing. The price of blood may 
even be demanded if, for instance, any one has fallen from the 
roof and in his fall has killed another. 


Dhul-qada, Dhul-hijja); further, if the deceased 
was a mahram (i.e. a relation tvhom it is forbidden 
to mamr) of the culprit; according to others, how- 
ever, they are in this case liable only to the ‘light’ 
diya. ° 

For the death of a woman only half the price of 
blood can be demanded ; for the death of a Christian 
or a Jew, according to the Malikites, also only half 
the diya, according to the Shafi'ites only one 
third, but, according to the Ranafites, the full 
price of blood. If any one kills the slave of another, 
according to most Muslim lawyers he must himself 
make good to the owmer the full value, even though 
this cost more than the diya for a free man : 
according to the Ranafites, however, the oinier 
has never a claim to more than the value of 100 
camels decreased by one dinar. If the culprit was 
under age or mad, the price of blood must be paid 
out of his property by the guardian or curator ; if 
the culprit was a slave, his master is responsible, 
hut he can free himself from all further obligation 
by giving up the slave. 

In addition to the qisas or the diya, manslaughter 
demands a Icaffdra {‘atoning sacrifice’); and, 
according to Qur’an, iv. 94, this must consist in the 
setting free of a Muslim slave, or, if this cannot bo 
done, in fasting for two months. The feeding of 
60 poor persons, which in some other cases of 
Icaffdra may take the place of fasting, is in this 
case, according to most/aoTAj?, insufficient. Accord- 
ing to the Ranafites and Malildtes, this Icaffara is 
incurred only ivhen any one has been put to death 
accidentally (on the ground of the words of Qur’fin, 
iv. 94) ; but, according to the Sliafi'ites, also if the 
culprit has acted intentionally. 

4. The diya and other damages for wounding. 
— The wounded person, as has already been noted, 
if he gives up his right to claims the diya in 
place of it (according to the Ranafites, only if tlie 
guilty person agrees). The lull diya is incurred 
when, because of the wound, a part of the body is 
lost (e.gr. the nose) of -which a man has only one ; 
he who loses a part of the body of which men have 
two (e.a. an ^e, ear, hand, or foot) may claim the 
half of the diya as damages ; in the same way i 
of the full price of blood is incurred for an eyelid, 
■jV for a finger, and for a joint of a finger of 
the diya. The rules and uistinotions concomin" 
the diya for manslaughter apply also to the d\ya 
for lost parts of the body. 

Damages are incurred also for wounds for winch 
no qisds can be demanded, as, for instance, J;hoso 
which 
body, 
cemin^ 
workec 
caused 

kno\vn as wm.. * — -- — ^ _ 

has cut to the bone, etc. The damages which ttie 
culprit must pay depend in some cases on an 
express regulation of the law-books, and are then 
caued arsh ; in other cases they mpsfc be Cxca iw a 
legal sentence (hulcuma), according to the loss 
suffered by the injured. An expert has then to 
estimate what value the body of the wonndcu 
person would have had before and after the wounci, 
if he was a slave. If it appears that the vainc 0 
his body was diminished by, for instance, iV. 1 1 
judge sentences the culprit to pay of the lu 
diya. If any one has been wounded simultaneous > 
in several places, he may claim damages for cacn 
wound separately, and therefore in some c^esm y 
receive even more than the diya for manslaugni- . 

5 . Misdeeds which must be punished wiUi a 
hadd.—For the liadd in consequence of sina, s- J 
art. ADtJLTERy (Muslim). The pttn'shment Jo 
aposta-sy from Isl5m, which is regarded by some 
Muslim jurists as a liadd, is treated in art. 


are caused by stabbing or cutting the 
In the M'uslim law-boolcs, regulations con- 
the various sorts of these wounds are 
out in detail. Ten of them (all wounds 
by cutting on the head or the face) are 
as the shijuj ; the mudiha is a wound which 
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Apostasy (Muhammadan). We have therefore 
here to treat only of the other fixed penalties, viz. 
those for qadhf, ■\vine-drinking, theft, and high- 
way robbery. 

(1) Qadhf. — ^By this the Muslim canon law 
understands only such slander as is meant in 
Qur’an, xxiv. 4. Since only slander of ‘honour- 
able’ women is mentioned there, the crime of 
qadhf consists, according to Muslim lawyers, of 
the accusation of fornication brought against a 
rmilisan (i.e. an ‘honourable’ person, who is, 
moreover, a free Muslim of full age, in the full 
possession of intellectual power) without its being 
possible to adduce proof by four male witnesses. 
He Avho is guilty or this crime must be punished 
with 80 stripes if he is a free man, and with 40 if 
he is a slave. Tins Jmdd is not enforced if he is 
under age, or insane, or if he is the husband of 
the slandered woman and swears that she is guilty, 
invoking Allah by means of the so-called li'an (see 
art. Law [Muliammadan]), According to some ! 
Muslim lawyers, the slandered person has the right 
of excusing the punishment of the guilty, but not 
according to others ; there is also a difierenee of 
opinion as to whether the heirs of the slandered 
person have the right of exacting this iMdd. 

(2) The lindd for the drinking of rvine and other 
strong drinks consists of a certain number of 
stripes, on the ground of the tradition as to the 
way in which the Prophet punished dnmkards in 
Medina. As to the number of stripes, there is a 
difference of opinion: according to the Shafi'ites, 
the punishment consists of 40, according to the other 

S -schools, of 80 stripes for a free man, and the 
I of that number for slaves. The guilt of him 
who is accused of this crime can, according to 
canon law, be proved only by two male witnesses, 
or by the confession of the guilty. Moreover, the 
punishment is not applicable to minors, insane 
persons, and unbelievers. 

(3) The hadd for theft depends on the command 
given in Qur’fin, v. 42, 43, ‘From the man thief 
and woman thief cut off the hands, as a warning 
example from God.’ According to the Sh&fi'ite 
and the Malikite doctrine, a tfief after his first 
theft must lose the right hand, after the second 
the left foot, after the third the left hand, after 
the fourth the right foot, and after the fifth and 
following thefts he must be pimished by ta'ztr. 
According to the Ranafites, nowever, the thief 
must never lose more than the right hand and the 
left foot ; if he continues to steal after his second 
offence, ho must be kept in prison imtil he is re- 
formed. 

Theft is, however, punished with this hadd only 
when the stolen article had been put away in a 
proper manner, and, moreover, had a certain value 
(the so-called nisab). According to the Shafi'ites, 
the hadd is applicable only if the value of that 
which is stolen is at least i of a dinar (about 3 
shillings) ; according to the Hanafites, only if the 
worth was at least one dinar, or 10 dirhams’, 
according to the Malildtes, J of a dinar, or 3 
dirhams. 

The hadd for theft is also not applied if the thief 
was imder age or insane, or if he could make good 
a certain claim to the stolen property. The last is 
the case if one of those who nave taken part in a 
battle steals something from the booty before it 
has been divided among the troops, or if a Muslim 
steals from that which was intended for the general 
use of Muslims. If one of a married couple steals 
something to the injury of the other, according to 
some Muslim lawyers tbe culprit must be punished 
with hadd, but not according to the opinion of 
others. 

The person whose property was stolen has the 
light to reclaim the stolen article ; and, if this has 


been lost, the thief must pay damages in its place. 
According to the Ranafite doctrine, however, the 
thief is not obliged to make such payment of 
damages if the hadd for theft has been applied to 
him. 

(4) The ^dd for highway-robbery is deduced 
from Qur’an, v. 37, 88 : 

‘The punishment for those who fight against Allah and his 
apostle, and pass through the land spreading disaster, shall he 
that they shall be slain or crucified, or have their bauds and feet 
cut off cross-ways, or that they be banished from the land . . . 
unless they reform before they fall Into your hands. God is 
forgiving and compassionate.’ 

Since, therefore, this hadd was not accurately 
defined, there arose much difference of opinion 
among Muslim lawyers as to the punishment of 
highway -robbers. The various opinions cannot all 
be mentioned here in detail. According to the 
Shafi'ite doctrine, four cases must be distinguished : 
(1) if the culprit has only made the road unsafe, 
he must be banished ; (2) if he has also practised 
robbery (namely, in the sense that he would inciu- 
the hadd for theft if he were not a highwayman), 
his right hand and left foot are cut off (in the case 
of a repetition of the offence, the left hand and 
right foot as well) ; (3) if he has deliberately 
murdered any one, he must be put to death, even 
though the heirs of the murdered person were 
willing to content themselves with the diya ; (4) if 
he has as a highway-robber robbed and killed, not 
only is he punished with death, but his corpse is 
exhibited for a time on a cross. According to the 
other madhhabs, regulations obtain which are 
partially diflerent. 

When the robber repents before he has been 
captured, the special Jiadd for highway-robbery is 
no longer applicable to him, but he remains, for 
instance, obliged to restore that which has been 
stolen ; and, if he has lulled any one, the heirs of 
the latter have, just as in other cases, the right of 
exacting the qi^S§ or diya. 

6. Ta*zlr (‘correction’).— When no special pun- 
ishment is prescribed, the judge, as has already 
been noted, must condemn Mie culprit to the 
punishment which seems to him to be the most 
suitable in view of the circumstances. He may, 
for instance, send him to prison, exile him, or 
sentence him to be publicly put to shame or 
scourged, etc. According to the Malikite doctrine, 
he is even entitled in this case to condemn him to 
as many stripes as are prescribed in the case of 
hadd, or even more ; according to the other fqh- 
schools, however, this is not permissible. Accord- 
ing to them, the ta'zlr must always be less severe 
than a hadd. The ta'zir is, among other things, 
applicable to a thief when the stolen property has 
not so much value that the culprit must be 
condemned to the hadd ; furthermore, in general, 
to all kinds of transgressions for which no other 
kind of punishment or any special atoning sacrifice 
(icaffara) is prescribed. 

The judge is not always obliged to apply the 
ta'nr ; according to the Shrifi'ites, only when the 
injured person expressly reguires him to punish 
the culprit; and, according to the Hanafites and 
Malikites, also when he is convinced tbat the latter 
will not reform without punishment. A hadd, on 
the other hand, must always be inflicted when the 
guilt of the culprit has been proved, because this 
punishment is expressly prescribed in the canon 
law. 

LrreRATtrnE. — J. Wellhausen, Reste ardb. Seidentums^, 
Berlin, 1807, p. 186 ff.; A. von Kremer, CttUurtjesch. des 
Orients unter den Chalifen, Vienna, 1875, i. 469-469, 64017. ; O. 
Procksch, Uber die BhitracTie beC den vorislam. Arabem und 

Mot i- v-" - • • -7-.; r.oldziher, ‘Das 

Btrf ■ ■ - EvUurrblker : 

Fra . ■ ... .■■■■■. Vi. Mommsen, 

beantworlet ran H. Brunner, u.a., Leipzig, 1906, pp. 101-112) ; J. 
Kohler, ‘Uber das vorislam. Rcchfc der Araber’ (ZVRW viii. 
238-261) ; E. Sachau, Muhamm. Recht nach ichajiit. Lehre, 
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Berlin, 1897, pp, 767*849 (cf. 0. Snouck Hureronje's review in 
ZDMG liii. (1899] 161-167); J. Kresmarik, 'Beitrape zur 
Beleuchtune des islam. Stralrechts, mit Rucksicht auf 'Xheorie 
und Praxis in der Turkei ’ (ZDitG Iviii. [1904] 69-113, 316-360, 
639-5Sp ; L. W, C. van den Bergf, * Le Droit pdnal de la 
Turquie’ (F. von Liszt, Let Legislation pinale comparic, i., 
Berltn-Paris, 1894) ; M. B. Vincent, ‘ £tiides sur la loi musnl- 
mane (Rite de llalek),’ (Legislation criminelle, Paris, 1842); 
and the present writer’s Handbuch des islam. Gesetzes. Leyden- 
Leipziff, 1910, pp. 284-309. TH. W. Jin'NBOLL. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Parsi).— 
From the list of the contents of the original 
twenty-one nasks of the Zoroastrian canon, the 
hulk of which is irretrievahly lost, we find that 
seven of them consisted of the datik, or ‘legal’ 
literature (Dlnkart, viii. 1, 11). Of these the 
Vcndidad, ‘ t\x& Leviticus of the Iranians,’ is pre- 
served in its entirety, and this work, ivith some 
other portions of the extant Avesta and Pahlavi 
books, _ forms the chief source of our information on 
the criminal law of the ancient Persians. 

Offenders against law are punished, first, in this 
world, according to the penalties laid down for 
various crimes ; and, secondly, in the next world. 
The usual form of corporal punishment is the pre- 
scription of a certain number of stripes (flipazana) 
with the two implements aspa-aftrd ( ‘ horae-goad ’) 
and sraoio~carand (‘scourge’). The number of 
such strijies prescribed for different crimes ranges 
between five and ten thousand. The extravagant 
number of strokes and the physical impossibility 
of a human being enduring this torture have led 
scholars to think, with Spiegel, Geiger, and Dar- 
mesteter, that the stripes were not actually meant 
to be laid on the culprits, but that the number of 
strokes either meant that the sinner should kill so 
many noxious creatures, or that they were so many 
strokes inflicted upon the realm of darkness, or 
that they were only meant to impress on men the 
gravity of the crimes. For instance, it is pre- 
scribed that a woman who has been delivered of a 
still-born child shall refrain from drinking water for 
the good of her own health for some time \ Ve,nd. 
vii. 60-72). The violation of this precept is punish- 
able with two hundred stripes. Now this would 
be brutal, and the later writer of the Bivdyat 
states that in such a case, if she should thus dnnk 
water to avert serious illness, it would be sufficient 
for her husband to atone for her fault before a 
Dastur by or ‘penitence’ {Old Bivdyat, p. 

986, quoted by Darmesteter in SBE iv. 92, n. 5, Le 
Zend-Avesta, ii. 112, n. 88). In the later Pahlavi 
period, these stripes are converted into money 
value, and certain fines are laid doivn for the 
various number of stripes. Very often the word 
margarzdn, ‘ worthy of death,’ is loosely employed 
to denote the hideousness of a crime. Some 
offences are termed andperetha, ‘unatonable.’ 
The chief among them are the burying, burning, 
and eating of dead matter, and sodomy. 

The characteristic feature of the Mazdayasnian 
law is that it prescribes very rigorous punishment 
for the violation of the rules of sanitation and 
hygiene ; for it is said that the man who violates 
these rules imports or furthers epidemic, and 
endangers human life. The punishment for the 
ill-treatment of the various classes of dogs is ex- 
orbitant, and is calculated to ensure good treat- 
ment of this faithful animal, who as a sentinel 
guards the flocks of the faithful, and protects them 
ftom the attacks of wolves and other wild beasts, 
as also from the depredations of thieves and 
bandits. Any wDful harm done to so useful an 
animal is believed to deprive the community of 
his sendees, and to expose life and property to 
danger. . 

Capital punishment is prescribed for the man 
who carries a dead body alone, and for the man 
who falsely undertakes to cleanse one defiled -with 


dead matter. Strange as it may seem, only ninety 
stripes are prescribed for one who commits murder. 
Instances are found in Persian history' in which 
capital punishment is meted out to manslayers 
When the Sasanian king Ardashir discovers the 
plot of liis queen to poison him, he consults the 
Dastur as to what should be done in the matter. 
The high priest thereupon replies that one who 
attempts to take the life of another deserv’es death 
{Kdrndmak-i Artakhshlr-Pdpakdn, ix. 16-17}. 
The cruel punishment of cutting off the hands, 
ears, and other parts of the body, is not unkmown. 
Darius orders the nose, ears, and tongue of hi? 
rebel victim to be cut off, and his eyes to be put 
out (Old Bers. Inscriptions on Mount Bchistan, ii. 
74, 89 ; see F. H. Weissbach and W. Bang, Die 
altpersischen Keilinschriften, Leipzig, 1893, i. 21). 

1. Assaults. — There are seven kinds of outrages, 

which are called in Pahlavi pdyak vinds, and in 
Sanskrit paddni pdpdni, meaning ‘chief crimes’ 
(Shdyast Id-Slidyast, i. 1 ; Patet Pashimuni, iii.). 
These are (1) dgerepta, ‘ stroke ’ : when a man lifts 
his hand and wields a iveapon with the intention 
to strike a blow, he becomes guilty of this crime 
(Vendiddd, iv. 17). The puni^ment for the first 
offence is five stripes ivitli the aspa-attrd and five 
ivith the sraoSo-carand. The penalty increases 
proportionately wnth the repetition of the crime, 
until, on the eighth committal of the same, the 
man is termed a peiotanu, ‘ of sinful body,’ and is 
to be punished with two hundred stripes {ib. 18-21). 
(2) avaoirUta, ‘blow.’ This is the name of the 
assault wherein a man brandishes a weapon {Vend. 
iv. 17). He receives ten stripes for the first crime, 
and the maximum penalty of two hundred stripes 
is prescribed in his case if, without atoning for 
his previous crimes, he repeats it seven times (t6, 
22-25). (3) arceftfi, ‘ wound,’ The penalty for this 
crime begins 4vith fifteen stripes, and makes the 
culprit liable to two hundred stripes on the repeti- 
tion of the same for the sixth time (t6. 26-29). G) 
xvara, ‘ sore wound.’ This is punishable with 
thirty stripes for the first crime, and two hundred 
for the fifth repetition (t6. 30-33), (5) tacat- 

vohuni, ‘bloody wound.’ The penalty is fifty 
stripes for the first offence, and the fourth com- 
mittal of the same raises the punishment to two hun- 
dred stripes {ib. 34-36). (6) astd-bid, ‘bone-break- 

ing,’ begins ivith the punishment of seventy stripes 
for the first offence, and closes w'ith that of two 
hundred stripes for its third repetition (*6. 37-39). 
(7) frazd-baodhah, ‘ rendering unconscious or cau.s- 
ing death.’ ’The punishment for this crime is 
ninety stripes for the first offence, and two hundred 
for the second (i6. 40-42). _ 

The Pahlavi Shdyast Id-Shdyast variously spealcs 
of eight or nine classes of crimes (i. l,xi. 1). fhefar- 
man and sraoSo-carand are the additional sms men- 
tioned here. Certain degrees are ^signed to the 
various crimes, and the bodily punishment is con- 
verted into fines. Thus the degree of the smallest, 
crime, farmdn, is estimated at four stars (a star 
being equivalent to four dirhams). The degrees oi 
the crimes rise in proportion to the gravity or tne 
offences, until the tandfur sin is estimated at tlirc 
hundred stars (i. 2, xi. 2, xvi. 2-5). 

2. Theft— The tdyu, ‘thief,’ and 
‘robber,’ ‘bandit,’ who rob the faithful of thei 
cattle and property, are severely pnnishcd. Accom- 
ing to the Mazdayasnian declaration of faitli, a tni 
Zoroastrian undertakes to put down these OTmes 
(Yasna, xii. 2). Haoma is invoked to wara the 
faithful of the cunning movemente of the tiiicv u 
{ib. ix. 21), and Rashnn, the angel presiding oicr 
truth, is spoken of as the best hi ler, sniitcr, and 
destroyer of the thieves and bandits 

7 f ). The sacrifices offered to KhurahC-d, a-'’kmg 
him to help the pious to wtbstand tlie^e enl 
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forces, is said to be equivalent to offering the 
same to Ormazd {Yt. vi. 4; Nyaish, L 14), and 
Ardvlsura is invoked to pour do\vn her waters as a 
source of torment to the brigands ( Fis. Ixv. 8). The 
routing of ■ the thieves and robbers is eagerly 
prayed for {Ys. Ixi. 3). The man who takes a 
loan from another, with the evil intention of not 
returning it, is a thief ; and the commentator ex- 
plains that, if he bluntly refuses to restore it, he 
loecomes a robber (Vend. iv. 1). 

The culprits had either to pay fines, or their ears 
and hands were cut off, or they were imprisoned. 
If a man stole a dirham (about 7d.), he had to pay 
two dirhams, one of his ears was cut off, ten blows 
with a stick were inflicted upon him, and he was 
imprisoned for some time (Sad Dar, Ixiv. 2-3). If 
he stole another dirham, four dirhams formed 
his fine, he had to forfeit his other ear, to receive 
twenty blows, and to be imprisoned for a period 
twice the length of that inflicted at the time of his 
first crime (ih. Ixiv. 4). The third repetition of 
the crime was punishable by cutting off his right 
hand (ih. 5), and if, persisting in his evil work, he 
finally stole five hundred dirhams, he was to be 
banged (ih. 6). The bandit who had robbed a per- 
son of something by violence, had to restore to the 
owner four times as much as he had taken, or he was 
to be killed if public safety required it (ih. 11 ; cf., 
further, on theft, Dlnhart, viii. 20. 123, 21. 1-14). 

3. Breach of contract. — The man who lies to 
Mithra is guilty of Mithro-driij, and brings death 
to the whme country (Yt. x. 2). The faithful are 
exhorted not to violate contracts entered into with 
any one. The six important forms of contract are : 
(1) word-contract, (2) hand-contract, (3) the con- 
tract to the value of a sheep, (4) the contract to 
the value of an ox, (5) the contract to the value of 
a man, and (6) the contract amounting to the value 
of a field ( Vend. iv. 2). The penalty for breaking 
these contracts begins with three hundred stripes 
with aspa-aStrd and an equal number with sraoSo- 
caranS,, for the violation of the first class of 
contract, and rises to the maximum punishment of 
a thousand stripes each in case of the breach of 
the final contract, namely, the field-contract (ih. 
11-16). 

4. Crimes coimected with the defilement caused 
by corpses and dead matter. — The earth, being 
one of the sacred elements of nature, is to be kept 
pure from deMement. Ahriman created the sin 
of interring corpses in the earth, for which there 
is no atonement (Vend. i. 13, iii. 39), and it is 
therefore the sacred duty of the faithful to disinter 
the dead bodies, wherever possible. If a man lets 
a corpse remain buried, and neglects his duty to 
dig it out ivithin six months, his punishment is 
five hundred stripes with each of the two punish- 
ing rods. The penalty is doubled in the case of a 
corpse remaining buned for a period of one year, 
and if it is not disinterred within a period of two 
years, it makes the man guilty of anapcretha, for 
which there is no atonement (16. iii. 36-^9). 

Under no circumstances is a corpse to be carried 
by a single person, lest he should be defiled. 
Capital punishment is meted out to him who 
violates this precept. The culprit is to be removed 
t« a barren place, and to be kept there until he 
grows old, after which his head is to be cut off (ih. 
15-21). The man who does not properly observe 
the rules of removing the corpse to the top of a 
mountain, and fastening the body with brass or 
stones by the feet or hair, to prevent the dogs and 
birds from carrying the dead matter to water and 
trees, is to be punished with two hundred stripes 
(ih. vi. 47f.), If a man, happening to touch a 
corpse m the uildemess, approaches water and 
trees without cleansing himself, he receives four 
hundred stripes with each of the two instruments {i6. 


viii. 104-106). "Wilful carrying of the dead matter 
to water_ or fire makes one worthy of death (^ad 
Bar, Ixxii. 1). Unnecessary waste of anything is 
deprecated, and a man who throws more cloth on 
the corpse than is essential has to suffer the 
punishment of four hundred stripes, rising to one 
thousand stripes with both the whips, in propor- 
tion to the quantity thus wasted ( Vend. viii. 23-25). 

Among the worst crimes created by Ahriman is 
that of cooking corpses, for which there is no 
atonement, and of which the penalty is death 
J^Vend. i. 17, viii. 73 f.; Strabo, p. 732). The 
eating of the carcass of a dog or the corpse of a 
man makes one unclean for ever, and it is pre- 
scribed that the heart of the man guilty of this 
crime shall be tom out, and his eyes put out 
(Vend. vii. 23 ; Sad Bar, Ixxi. 2 ; Grand Itivayat, 
p. 123). 

The ground on which a dog or man has died is 
not to be tilled for a period of one year. The man 
who does not observe this rule is punishable with 
two hundred stripes. The man who tills the 
ground without cleansing it of the bones, hair, 
urine, and blood lying on it becomes a peSotanu, 
and receives two hundred stripes with the two 
instraments of punishment as a penalty (Vend. 
vi. 8f.). It is sinful to throw bones of a dead 
dog or a dead man on the ground, as the 
marrow flowing from them pollutes the ground. 
The penalty of throwing a bone of the size of the 
top-joint of the little finger is thirty stripes, and 
rises proportionately, to the maximum penalty of 
one thousand stripes when the body of a dead dog 
or a dead man is thrown on the ground (ih. vi. 
10-25). Bringing back fire into a house in which 
a man has died, within nine nights in winter and 
a month in summer, is punishable with two hun- 
dred stripes with the aspa^aitra, and two hundred 
with the sraoio-carana (ih. v. 43 f.). 

5. The crime of ill-treating the dog. — ^The 
Iranians held the dog ns the sacred animal created 
by Omiazd, and rigorous punishments are pre- 
scribed for his ill-treatment. The giving of bad 
food to various classes of dogs is punishable with 
fifty to two hundred stripes, in accordance with 
the importance of the class of dogs (Vend. xiii. 
24-27). Seven hundred stripes with each of the 
two implements are prescribed for him who smites 
a bitch that is with young (ih. xv. 50). Five 
hundred to one thousand stripes are the lot of 
those who kill various kinds of dogs (ih. xiii. 4, 
12-15). The murder of a water-dog is to be atoned 
for by ten thousand stripes, or by carrying ten 
thousand loads of sweet-scented wood to the fire, 
or an equal number of harsom twigs, or by carry- 
ing the same number of zaothra libations to the 
waters, or by killing as many snakes and other 
noxious creatures, or by helping to contract 
marriage between the faithfm, and by doing 
various similar redeeming works (16. xiv. 1-18). 

6. Crimes relating to women in menses. — 
Elaborate rules are laid down for the period of 
menstruation, during which a woman remains in 
seclusion, the violation of which is generally 
punishable in the next world. Intercourse with a 
woman during this period amounts to •wilful mur- 
der, burning of the life-giving seed, and is pimished 
with thirty stripes for the first offence, and rises 
to a penalty of ninety stripes in case of its repeti- 
tion ( Ve7id. xvi. 14-16). The penalty rises to one 
thousand stripes when the ofiending parties wil- 
fully and knowingly indulge in the crime, and the 
man has to atone for his sin by an additional 
performance of meritorious deeds, as those of kill- 
ing about nine thousand noxious creatures such as 
snakes, frogs, and ants (ih. xviii. 67-74). If the 
woman who has brought forth a still-bom child 
drinks water for the good of her oum health, she 
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becomes apeSotanu — her offence is punishable Avitb 
two hundred stripes (ib. vii. 70-72). 

7. Crimes regfarding the purificatory rites. — 
Capital punishment is meted out to him who 
officiates as a cleanser without himself being well 
versed in the rites of cleansing. His hands are to 
be bound, his head is to be cut off, and his body is 
to be throrvn to the vultures ( Vend. ix. 47-49). A 
later work prescribes that he shall be nailed mth 
four nails, his skin taken off, and his head cut off 
(Vraser Rivayat, p. 398, as quoted by Darmesteter 
in SBE iv. 135, n. 1, Le Zend-Avesta, ii. 170, n. 55).» 

8. Unnatural crime. — Zoroaster denounces this 
deed as the worst crime against morality ( Fs. li. 
12). Miriman is its creator ( Vend. i. 12). There 
is no sin greater than this, and the man practising 
it becomes worthy of death (Sad Bar, ix. 2). This 
is the only crime which entitles any one to take the 
law into his own hands, and to cut off the heads of 
the sodomites and to rip up their bellies (ib. ix. 
3 f.). The Ddtistdn-l Dcntk (Ixxvi. 3) modifies this, 
and states that, before taking the law into one’s 
own hands, one should try to impress the heinous- 
ness of the crime on the minds of the wicked 
sinners, but, if that is of no avail, one may kill 
them on the spot. The sodomite is called a 
demon, a worshipper of demons, a male paramour 
of demons, a female paramour of demons, a wife of 
demons, as wicked as a demon ; he is a demon in 
his whole being while he lives, and remains so 
after death (Vend. viii. 32). The faithful should 
not have any intercourse with such a man, except 
by way of attempting to reclaim him from this 
inexpiable crime (Ddfistan-i Dentic, Ixxii. 10). The 
crime puts one on a par with Ahriman, Afrasiyab, 
Zohak, and other wicked ones (Sad Bar, ix. 5), and 
greatly increases the joy of the Evil Spirit (ib. 6). 
Eight hundred stripes with each of the two rods 
is the penalty for him who has been forced by 
violence to this crime, but there is no atonement 
for him who voluntarily submits to it ( Vend. viii. 
26 f,). The same crime committed mth a woman 
is equally heinous (Sad Bar, ix. 7). 

9. Adultery and abortion. — See Adultery 
(P arsi) in vol. i. p. 133 f., and Feticide, 
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CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Roman).— 
Roman law never acquired on its criminal side the 
clearness and precision which characterized its 
civil applications, in an ever increasing degree, 
until the collapse of the Empire came. Among 
tlie many causes for the imperfect development or 
criminal law, the most important is the compara- 
tively large influence which political conditions 
exercised upon the definition and pimishment of 
crime. Under the democratic system, when the 
assembled citizens were in theory sovereign, evolu- 
tion was slow ; with the advent of autocratic 
rulers — Sulla, Julius Csesar, and the Emperors — 
change proceeded apace, and criminal administra- 
tion was made more systematic. For the purposes 
of our brief exposition, three sections of the sub- 
ject may be distinguished. The first comprises 
the notions attached to crime, the gradual abridg- 
ment of the gulf between criminal law and morality, 


and the widening jurisdiction of the State over 
offences. The second branch concerns the pro- 
cedure leading up to punishment ; the third, the 
nature of the punishments inflicted. Needless to 
say, the boundaries between these three dirisiona 
cannot be precisely drawn. 

. In the earliest days of the Roman community, 
most functions of the State were rudimentary, 
and there was little scope for the public punish- 
ment of actions committed by citizens, even wlien 
they shocked the moral sense. Much was left to 
the vengeance of heaven, and in some cases any 
citizen could make himself the champion of the 
offended gods. _ The close-knit organization of the 
family (familia) and the clan (aens) also greatly 
restricted the scope of criminal law ; and, though 
the framework of the gens early fell to pieces, that 
of the familia retained many of its primitive 
elements until Roman civilization succumbed. 


Survivals in the historical period clearly show 
that the head of the family (paterfamilias) once 
possessed uncontrolled authority (imperium) over 
the lives of all who were in his power. The ivife, 
the child (bom in the family or brought into it by 
adoption from -without), and the slave were in this 
respect all on the same level. Of course ancestral 
custom (mos maiorum), powerful in every age of 
Rome, restricted in practice the exercise of this 
authority, though in principle it was absolute, and 
required it to bo used -with a certain formality and 
reasonableness. The law stepped in later and 
protected to an increasing extent the freobom 
members of the family. New forms of marriage 
enabled the -wife to escape from the absolute 
imperium of her husband. Examples of the execu- 
tion of women by family decree are found in the 
2nd cent. B.C., and of men in the 1st ; but the bare 
right of the head of the family to put to death 
those subjected to him was only removed by Con- 
stantino, and the cruel exposure of newly-born 
children was permitted long after his time. Even 
the slave was protected by the Imperial legisla- 
tion. See art. Constantine, above, p. 80. 

In so far as the State corrected crime, the 
supreme magistrate, whether known as rex, dic- 
tator, consid, or prmtor, was, in the remoter age, 
in the same position as the paterfamilias, that is 
to say, his imperium was, within its oivn sphere, 
in principle unlimited, though he would often have 
to submit, in the case of citizens, to the jorce 
majeure of custom, and in the case of aliens to 
that of treaty obligations. The Republic intro- 
duced, as one of its few fundamental innovations, 
the right of appeal (provocatio), which entitled 
every citizen to a trial by his fellow-burgesses in 
all weightier matters. Only_ in special circum- 
stances, which will be described later, ivas no 
subjected to arbitrary treatment during the 
Republican age. The protection afforded by the 
provocatio was at first valid only against magi^ 
trates who acted within the city and a thousand 
paces outside, but it was gradually extended to 
Italy and even to the provinces. The cliangcs 
which were brought about by the Empire were 
profound. As in other departments of govern- 
ment, BO in criminal administration, the Emperor 
became supreme. From the first his autocracy 
was practical, and in the end it was undisguised. 

Apart from the traces of primitive pmeUce 
preserved in later institutions, the first gh P 
afforded to us of the criminal side of Roman law is 
given by the fragments of the Twelve Tablra. 
Punishnient of inSividuols ^>7 special enactment 
{privilegiuTn), t.c, bj an act of --o*. 

bidden. The State recognizes as oAences agamst 
itself only a few acts-treason 
vated murder *'1’ 

from the soil, lampooning, and possibly false w i me. s- 
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The definition of crimes was vague, especially (as 
was natural) in the case of treason, but later legisla- 
tion gave more precision to the legal view of crime, 
and extended the range of criminal inquiry. Sulla 
carried out a great codification of criminal law, 
and grouped crimes under eight or nine heads. To 
each group a separate court (qucBstio) was assigned, 
each with a fundamental law, dealing carefully 
with the substance and the forms of its jurisdic- 
tion, and Sulla’s regulations were further elabor- 
ated by Julius Csesar and Augustus. The courts 
set up by Sulla dealt vdth the following crimes : (1) 
extortion by officials in the provinces (repetundce); 
(2) theft to the detriment of the gods {sacrilegiitm), 
or of the State {peculatus) ; (3) murder and offences 
akin to it — brigandage, misuse of criminal pro- 
cedure in capital cases, poison, magic, arson, and 
ivrecking; (4) public bribery (amiiriw); (5) treason 
(now termed maiestas); (6) forgery {falsum)', (7) 
the infliction of bodily damage (iniuria) ; (8) 
public violence (vis) ; and (9) kidnapping (plagium). 
The crimes mentioned are only the principal ones 
w'hich came before these courts, for they also dealt 
with many other outrages (such as sexual offences) 
by direction of particular statutes, imder conditions 
which are difficult to determine. Augustus esta- 
blished separate courts to deal with (1) adultery, 
which had not been previously treated as a public 
crime ; and (2) usuiy, against which many Eepub- 
lican statutes had been directed (mostly in- vain), 
and the offence of artificially raising the price of 
com. Later on, many forms of wrongdoing, e.g. 
delatio (the trade of the informer), received special 
attention from the government. Thus, by the 
time of the early Empire, a multitude of deeds, 
not formerly punishable, or punishable only by 
fine, came to be included in the category of crimes, 
while others that had been vagumy classed to- 
ether as criminal were separated and precisely 
efined. As toU be explained later, many acts 
which did not come before criminal courts properly 
so called were subject to punishment in other 
■ways. The repression and prevention of crime 
were much more rigorously carried out by the 
Empire than by the Eepublic. For instance, 
Augustus first effectively suppressed brigandage in 
Italy and piracy on the high seas. The range of 
private vengeance, which was -wide in the early 
age, was now narrowed almost to vanishing point, 
and only violent attaclcs against which there was 
no defence but violence excused homicide. The 
Twelve Tables permitted the nocturnal thief to be 
killed unconditionally, but later the killer had to 
prove urgent need for his action. 

One department of crime needs special comment 
— ^tbat of treason, the treatment of which is -vdtal 
in Eoman history at every period. The old 
name perducllio indicates by its derivation that 
treachery in connexion with -u’ar was solely or 
chiefly idewed as treason in the early days; but 
soon the name was made to cover any act w’hich 
the assembly of citizens could be induced to regard 
as a deadly injury done to the community at large. 
In the later age of the Eepublic, the offence ivas 
called maicstas, which is an abbreviation for 
crimen maiestatis imminufcc, a charge of impair- 
ing the greatness of the country. The range of 
acts which might come nnder this description -was 
wide, so that many breaches of a citizen’s or a 
mamstrate’s duty, besides those closely connected 
with war, belonged to this category. With the 
establishment of the Empire, treasonable actions 
came to be -viewed as directed against the Emperor 
alone. This was the natural ultimate develop- 
ment of the Eepublican idea that insults to the 
higher magistrates were treasonable. One of the 
most interesting Eoman applications of the doctrine 
of treason, and one somewhat remote from modem 


ideas, made it cover disrespect for, or attacks on, 
the recognized religion of the State. Eegard for 
religion was a matter of civic duty, though the 
State did not force religious observances on the 
citizen as such until the conflict between Chris- 
tianity and the Empire became acute in the 3rd 
century. Till then, a Christian’s religion would 
rarely bring him into antagonism with the govern- 
ment, unless some public function, such as that 
of magistrate or soldier, required him to join 
in heathen ceremonies. The deification of the 
Emperors provided for the first time a cult wMch 
Avas common to the ivhole Empire, and rendered the 
position of the Christians more difficult. But the 
pei-secutions which they suffered Avere due mainly 
to local fanaticism, and Avere seldom enjoined or 
favoured by the central administration. When 
Christianity became the Imperial religion, both 
heathenism and heresy Avere treated as public 
offences. 

As has been stated, the absolute control of the 
chief magistrate over p-unishment Avas abolished 
on the foundation of the Eepublic. The right of 
appeal (provocatio) entitled the citizen to a trial by 
his felloAV-burgesses, and the magistrate Avho set 
the right at naught Avas himself subject to penalty. 
But limits Avere imposed on the provocatio, some- 
times by laAV, sometimes by custom. At first the 
dictator was not bound to grant an appeal, but he 
AA’as placed in the same position as other magis- 
trates by a lex Valeria, enacted in 301 B.C. 
Military rule naturally excluded the provocatio. 
The idea that a lex Porda, passed before 108 B.C., 
Avithdrew from the commander in the field the 
right to impose the death penalty, rests on a Avrong 
inference from a passage in Sallust (Jug. 69). The 
statutes Avhioh conferred poAver on Sulla, and 
on the Triumvirs in 43 B.C., established naked 
autocracies, and legalized the proscriptions. The 
Senate from time to time claimed the right to 
authorize the magistrates to inquire into offences 
and to punish them AA-ithout regard to the assembly. 
The earliest recorded example of this usurpation is 
afforded by the suppression of the so-called Bac- 
chanalian conspiracy in 186 B.C., when, in a time 
of panic, many citizens, as Avell as members of 
allied communities, Avere arbitrarily executed. 
This Avas done in the interest of religion, over 
AA-hich the Senate exercised an unquestioned super- 
Ausion, but later the special criminal commission 
Avas used as a political engine. After the deaths of 
the Gracchi many of their supporters suffered in this 
AA-ay, though the younger brother Avas the author of 
laAVB which were designed to put an end to such 
proceedings. The decree of the Senate, commonly 
kncAATi as senatus consultum ultimum, Avhich em- 
poAvered magistrates to attack by force and slay 
men whom the senators chose to regard as rebels, 
Avas a device AAdiich belonged to the decadence of 
the Eepublic. It Avas first put into force against 
the younger Gracchus and his folloAvers; the 
slaughter of the elder Avith his partisans Avas not 
j even covered by this form. The decree was re- 
peatedly passed and acted on afterwards, thongh 
its legality Avas fiercely contested by the democrats. 
Apart from the special criminal commissions issued 
by the Senate, and the senatus consultum ultimum, 
some cases existed in which custom sanctioned the 
summary punishment of a AA-rongdoer. Thus err- 
ing Vestals Avere sentenced to death by the Ponti- 
fex Maximus, though in the later Eepublican 
age they Avere sometimes arraigned before the 
assembly. A citizen who transgressed against the 
rights of a foreign people could be surrendered to 
that people. One Avho did not appear AA'hen sum- 
moned to military service could be sold into slavery, 
and so might the burgess Avho disregarded the call 
of the censors at the periodical registration of 
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citizens and their property. In these instances the 
citizens were deemed to have passed judgment on 
themselves by their absence (Cic. pro Ccec. § 99). It 
may be added that, in the last century of the Re- 
public, the tribunes of the plebs sometimes asserted, 
though they were not allowed to exercise, the 
privilege of putting to death summarily any one 
who insultea them. This was assumed to be in 
accordance with the pro\'isions of the ancient 
leges sacratcc, which rendered the persons of the 
tribunes inviolable. These laws, like others of an 
early date, merely decreed against the ofi'ender the 
vague condemnation contained in the words saccr 
eslo (‘let hirn be accursed’). The scholars of the 
later Republic, and the tribunes along vith them, 
held that the clause deprived the guilty man of all 
legal protection, gave every citizen the right to 
decide upon his criminalit 5 ’, and allowed his blood 
to be shed ■without blame, though, from the earliest 
days of Roman cirilization, some public control 
mrrst have existed over such executions. 

The establishment of the plebeian tribunate (494 
B.C.), the enactment of the code of the Decemvirs 
known as the ‘Twelve Tables’ (450 b.o.), and 
the la'ws which were adopted when the Decem'tirs 
were overthro'wm (449 b.c.) had a profound effect 
upon the course of criminal justice. The right of 
appeal was strongly confirmed. .Axbitrary punish- 
ments of indhiduals by the assemblies, apart from 
the provisions of general statutes, were forbidden. 
Such resolutions of the assemblies were called 
orivilegia. Cicero rightly contended that his 
banishment in 68 B.c., by an act of the comitia 
ccnturiata, was unconstitutional. The Twelve 
Tables also prescribed that no citizen’s caput, that 
is to say, his life or his status as a burgess, should 
be placed in peril except before the ‘greatest 
assembly ’ (comuatu maxima), by which we must 
understand the comitia ccnturiata. As the prin- 
cipal State crime in the earliest days was per- 
duellio, or treason connected with war, it was 
natural that the assembly which comprised the 
warriors, past and present, of the nation should 
constitute the highest criminal court. On the ! 
other hand, a man’s property could be assailed in 
either of the two other assemblies, the comitia 
tributa, which met under the presidency of a 
magistrate invested with the imperium, or the 
concilium plebis, which was summoned by the 
plebeian tribunes, and was organized, like the 
comitia tributa, on the basis of the local tribes. 
An old statute permitted all magistrates to impose 
fines •without appeal, up to a definite amount; 
beyond the limit, one of the two assemblies had to 
decide. No motion in a criminal trial was con- 
stitutional •which invited the citizens to combine a 
personal punishment (peena) with a fine (multa). 

The inconvenience of using as courts of justice 
the legislative assemblies, at Avhich hundreds of 
thousands of citizens had the right to be present, 
was very great. The criminal trial, for the more 
important offences, required four meetings at 
stated intervals before the final verdict comd be 
given ; but it may be inferred from a line_ in 
Plautus, which describes the burgesses as making 
a pastime of their duties as judges (Captivi, 475), 
that there was little ceremony about cases of less 
consequence. All acts of assemblies were in 
theory subject to the elaborate rules of veto on 
which the whole Republican government wm 
based ; but custom seems to have restricted within 
narrow bounds their application to criminal affairs. 
The tribunes of the plebs acquired a prominent 
position as prosecutors for hi^ crimes and mis- 
demeanours, though at Rome no burgess was ever 
in theory debarred ' from entering on a criminal 
prosecution, unless he had forfeited the right by 
some misconduct of his own. The difficulties 


attendant on the comitial system led to a now 
arrangement, and in 149 B.c. the epoch-makin" 
lex Calpumia repetundarum established a special 
court (gutt^tio), with delegated authority to trv 
governors lyho were charged with robbing the pro‘- 
mncial subjects of Rome. As has been stated 
above, Sulla placed aU recognized crimes under the 
sway of such standing courts, and, though recourse 
to the more cumbrous process before the comitia 
was still possible, it was rarely attempted. The 
quccstioncs were exempted by law from the opera- 
tion of the magistrates’ veto (intcrcessio). Occa- 
sionally temporary courts were established to deal 
■with particular offences. In this way the men 
who had trafficked with Jugurtha were punished, 
and Clodius was tried and acquitted by special 
judges. The jurors were originally draira from 
the Senate, for which Gains Gracchus substituted 
the equestrian order. Sulla reinstated the Sena- 
tors, but after 70 B.C. the two bodies shared the 
privilege with men of a somewhat lower station. 
Roth qualifications and procedure were varied from 
time to time by legislation. The quccstioncs con- 
tinued to exist till the 3rd cent. A.D., but the 
parallel jurisdictions which the Empire introdnce<l 
continually impaired their authority imtil they 
were extinguished. 

There were modes of punishment which did not 
depend on an arraignment before a criminal tri- 
bunal; properly so called. The censors in the time 
of the Republic could penalize the citizens in many 
ways, degrading their status, and even inflicting 
on them peermiary loss. They were not bound by 
the criminal statutes, and took cognizance of moral 
and social offences which were outside the pur- 
view of the laws. But succeeding censors were 
not tied to the decisions of their predecessors. 
The forms of civil law were employed to vindicate 
some breaches of public order, and also to provide 
redress for certain forms of fraud which could not 
be adequately punished by exactions in money. 
Not only in 'Rome, but in every municipal com- 
munity, there were fines which were recoverable 
by ci^vil process, on the public behalf. In some 
private suits, the defendant, if condemned, incurred 
additional penalties which were not pecuniary. 
The judgment inflicted on him a stigma (ipnqniinia 
or infamia) which impaired the ■v’alue of his_ citizen- 
ship and left him under many disqualifications for 
public life. The circumstances were such that the 
losing litigant was held to have been specially 
bound to honourable action, as when one partner 
in business had cheated another, or a guardian 
defrauded his ward. Theft, when practised by one 
citizen against another, ■without violence, was 
technically not a crime, but condemnation in a 
suit for damages in pursuance of theft earned 
ignominy ■^rith it. The same stigma rested ipso 
facto upon men engaged in occupations regarded 
as degrading, that of an actor, for instance, or a 
public auctioneer (prceco), or a gladiator. _ 
Roman jurisdiction over offences was excrcisw 
at first only as far as the Bomanus ager extended, 
that is to say, in the regions of Italy possessed of 
burgess rights. Outside this pale foreign laiv pre- 
vailed. After the Social "War (90-89 B.C.), 
was parcelled out among Roman municipalities, 
and there had to be a division between the loca 
jurisdiction and the central courts in _ 'P,®' 

Little is known of the principles on which the 
discrimination was based, but yva read with som 
surprise that the statute of Sulla rclatmg to 
murder restricted the court at the capital to case- 

arising in Rome. Before ^ SoSinn 

lican period, the rule was established that 
citizen outside Italy could claim_ to be tncd in 
Italy for any serious offence, and in the. 
the authority of the provincial governor m matters 
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of jurisdiction tended perpetually to encroach upon 
the autonomy of the municipalities and peoples. 
As is well known, the Roman government granted 
special privileges to the Jewish communities. 

The advent of the Empire brought about a great 
transformation in the criminal law of Rome, as in 
all other parts of Roman polity. The paramount 
authority of the Emperor, and, in particular, his 
power 01 pardoning, led ultimately to a complete 
recasting of criminal procedure both in Rome and 
outside it. At Rome new otiioials, especially the 
prccfectm iirhi and the jirmfectus •prcatorio, gradu- 
ally acquired a large jurisdiction ; and, in the end, 
practically all important charges came to be tried 
by officers who were Imperial nominees. As 
the world became Romanized, local diversities 
in privilege disappeared, until the celebrated 
decree of Caracalla was passed (A.d. 212), which 
conferred the franchise on the whole Empire, and 
led to uniform, or nearly uniform, legal practice 
all over the Roman dominions. In the early days 
of the Empire every citizen had a right of appeal 
to the Emperor, as is exemplified by the case of 
St. Paul (Ac 25'“), but by the 3rd cent, each pro- 
vincial governor received from the Emperor the 
‘right of the sword’ (ius gladii), which enabled 
him to dispose of the lives of provincial citizens, 
except in the case of Roman senators and members 
of the municipal senates {dccuriones). After the 
accession of Augustus to power, the Roman Senate 
became a high court of justice, trying for the most 
part senators Avho were charged vith the more 
serious crimes. But, just as the qucostioncs were 
ultimately destroyed by the dominance of the 
Emperor, so the jurisdiction of the Senate was 
reduced to municipal proportions under the mon- 
archy established by Diocletian and Constantine. 

As in Italy, so in the provinces, the extent of 
local autonomy possessed by the difterent cities 
and peoples who were subject to Rome varied 
greatly while the great process of assimilation 
was being carried out. The tendency, however, 
to increase the authority of the Roman governors 
was strong from the first, and in the end nothing 
but a limited control in matters of police, and in 
other minor affairs, was left to the municipal 
courts, Italy being placed in this respect on the 
same footing as tlie provinces. The history of 
police jurisdiction, at all periods of Roman history, 
IS obscure. During the Republican period, citizens 
of the criminal class at Rome seem to have been 
dealt with severely, little regard being paid to 
their right of appeal. Indeea, the value of the 
provocatio greatly depended on the ivillingness of 
the magistrates — in the last resort, of the tribunes 
— to secure it to the burgess, while to the red- 
handed assassin or the thief taken in the act the 
leges Valeria: and Porcice were of little avail. 

The nature of the punishments inflicted by the 
Roman Slate varied greatly in the course of its 
history. We can clearly discern a time when the 
community, if it interfered at all, inflicted the 
penalty of death and no other. Under the system 
of trial before the comitia, this was the only 
punishment which the chief assembly, the comitia 
ceniuriaia, could assign. But the custom was 
early established whereby the culprit, before the 
final verdict was given, could shake the dust of his 
country from off his feet and go into exile. In 
this case, at the final hearing the plea Avas put in 
that ‘ he had changed his soil with a vieAv to exile ’ 
[solumvertisse cxilii cavsa), Avhereupon the assembly 
passed a resolution known as interdictio aqua et 
wni (in the full form teefo Avas added), refusing 
the offender (noAv no longer a Roman) the right to 
receh’e the chief necessaiies of life — shelter, A\’ater, 
and iire — Avithin Roman territory, as technically 
defined by the phrase JRomanus ager, Avhich for 


this purpose Avas never deemed to extend beyond 
Italy. The qua^stioncs, in the case of the more 
serious offences, folloAved the earlier practice of the 
centuries. Exile Avas such a common incident in 
the early ciA-ic community that many treaties made 
betAveen Rome and otlier States included a clause 
binding the contracting parties to give harbourage 
to putlaAA-s. Until the time of the Social War, 
Avhich led to the enfranchisement of Italj', a 
Roman could find a refuge no further aAvay than 
Tibur (Tivoli) ; but Milo, condemned for the murder 
of Clodius in 52 B.C., had to place himself beyond 
the bounds of the peninsula, at Massilia. iUiens 
AA’ithin the liomanus ager could be Avamed to quit 
it by the magistrates, unless international agree- 
ment stood in the Avay. This form of removal 
Avas called relcgatio. But after the Hannibalic 
War the government readily disregarded treaty 
obligation, and the repeated indiscriminate ex- 
pulsion from Rome of Latins and other Italian 
allies did much to bring on the great Social AVar. 
This form of banishment Avas extended to Roman 
citizens in the Imperial period. The rehgatus 
AA'as merely ordered to Ih'e in a particular place 
during the Emperor’s pleasure. This Avas the only 
restriction on the person’s privileges as a citizen, 
and Ovid, banished to Tomi, Avas careful to insist 
that he Avas only relcgatus, not exul. 

Cicero laid it doAvn in the year 66 B.C. (pro Cmc. 
§101) that cxilium Avas not a punishment knoAvn 
to Roman laAv, but a means of escape from punish- 
ment ; yet he himself broke through this technical 
principle three years later, A\'hen, as consul, he 
passed a laAv to check public bribery. Thereafter 
cxilium Avas freely used as a penalty, and ncAv 
forms of it Avere devised in the Imperial age. The 
old interdictio aqvxt et igni bended to fall out of 
use, and for it was substituted the deportatio in 
insulam, rendered familiar to us by Tacitus and 
Juvenal, Avho describe the islets of the jEgean as 
crammed Avith exiles. 

The death penalty, except in the military sphere, 
was, as Ave have seen, hardly ever exacted rn the 
Republican age, but in the more important cases 
it could not be so escaped under the Empire. 
Probably nothing else so fostered the bitterness 
entertained by the nobles against the Imperial 
system on its first institution. Yet the infliction 
of death Avas exceptional in the first tAvo centuries, 
and Avas confined chiefly to the more important 
crimes Avhich came before the Senate and the 
Emperor. Both these authorities Avere, practi- 
cally, laAv-making poAvers, and Avere not bound by 
statute, as Avere tlie regular courts. . From the 
accession of the Severi (a.d. 193), capital punish- 
ment became more and more common, and the 
niunber of ofi'ences to Avhich it Avas allotted Avas 
continually increased. In the end not only treason 
and murder, but arson, magic, coining, kidnapping, 
aggravated violence, and a number of other AATong- 
ful acts might be treated capitally. The forms 
of execution Avere also changed and extended. 
Originally, as a rule, the offender Avas tied to a 
stake and flogged, then released and beheaded. 
'This was synabolized by the bundles of rods 
(fasces), each containing an axe (sccuris), which 
Avere carried by lictors in front of a magistrate 
invested Avith the unimpaired imperium. In the city 
the axe Avas laid aside. Beheading by the axe was 
common in the earlier Imperial age (cf. Rev 20^), 
but Avas forbidden later, A\men the SAvord Avas sub- 
stituted. The old formulro connected AA'ith the pass- 
ing of a death sentence by the comitia centuriata 
shoAv that, before the time when escape into exile 
Avas permitted, the condemned criminal was some- 
times flogged and crucified. The practice Avas 
reviA-ed bj' the Empire, ‘according to the custom 
of our ancestors’ (more maiorum), as the sajdng 
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went. During the main part of the Kepublican 
period, crucifixion was restricted to slaves, except 
in rare instances, such as the case of men con- 
victed of misconduct -with Vestals. A q^uaint 
early method of disposing of one who had slain 
a near kinsman (parricida) was to sew him up in 
a sack with a cock, an ape, and a serpent, and 
then to drown him. The Vestal was walled up, 
and died of starvation. In both these cases the 
sentence had originally a domestic character, and 
we have in them strong evidence of the primitive 
objection to the shedding of blood ivithin the 
domestic circle. The Vestals were the daughters 
of the great State family, and were condemned by 
the Pontifex Maximus, who stood to them in the 
relation of paterf %milias. Something of a religious 
character attached to the spilling of the criminal’s 
blood by the community. But the gods of the 
family could receive no such offering. Later, 
when the paterfamilias executed a member of 
his family, he was regarded as the deputy of the 
mamstrate. The cross was used against free men 
without scruple by the Imperial administrators, 
until its employment was abolished by Constan- 
tine on religious groimds. The equally cruel death 
by burning was also famUiar to the Empire. It 
Avas applied, hy a crude sort of homoeopathic re- 
taliation, in the age of the Twelve Tables, to the 
citizen guilty of arson, and, later, it was occasion- 
ally a form of vengeance for military crime. The 
killing by fire of the Christian martyrs was techni- 
cally a consequence of treason. Before the estab- 
lishment of tne Empire, the exposure of offenders 
to death in the arena, hy ivild beasts, was rare, 
though Ave hear of it as inflicted on slaves, deserters, 
or prisoners of Avar. But later it became one of 
the commonest forms of execution, and it lasted 
into the Christian period, being still in use in the 
time of Justinian. Malefactors Av'ho were executed 
in prison, like the CatUinarian conspirators, Avere 
usually strangled by the camifex, or public execu- 
tioner, under orders from the city commissioners 
of police, the iresviri capitales. We hear also, in 
Kepublican Rome, of Avrongdoers being hurled from 
the Tarpdan rock on the Capitoline hUl ; and the 
same thing happened occasionally later, by order 
of the Senate ; Avhile the Tivelve Tables prescribed 
this form of punishment for bearing false Avitness. 
The application of it in the age of the Empire 
seems to have been restricted to no particular 
offences, and to have been irregular. Penal servi- 
tude Avas a novelty introduced by the Empire. 
Criminals Avere often condemned to Avork in the 
mines, AA'hich Avere mostly the property of the 
government, or to do other menial services, some- 
times in chains, slaves and the loAvest class of 
freemen chiefly being exposed to this land of 
suffering, pother land of penal slavery Avas 
enforced enlistment among the gladiators. While 
the Republic lasted, citizen rights Avere completely 
lost only as a secondary consequence of condemna- 
tion for serious Avrongdoing, but such loss Avas 
later on bound up directly AAuth deportatio and the 
more severe forms of penal servitude. In all ages, 
some particular privileges of the citizen might be 
taken aAA’ay Avhile others Avere left. Imprisonment 
Avas not regularly inflicted on criminals either by 
the early or by the later Roman law. Incarcera- 
tion AA'as temporary, for purposes of inquiry, or 
for safe custody, till a sentence AA’as carried out, 
although, on the other hand, the condemned debtor 
could be held in bondage by his creditor. Bodily 
chastisements Avere seldom imposed in the Re- 
publican epoch, excepting in the camp, AA'here | 
mutilation and scourgmg occurred, until the latter 
was forbidden by a lex jporcia. In the 2nd cent. 
B.C. earlier leges Porcia: had protected citizens in 
their civil capacity against stnpes. Yet Ave knoAv 


that St. Paul suffered the punishment (2 Co IPj 
though he AA-as ‘born free^ (Ac 22-’8). The so- 
called lex talionis — ‘ an eye for an eye, and a tootli 
for a tooth ’ — seems to liai’e been sanctioned, prob- 
ably Avith an order of a court, by the Twelve 
Tables. Under the absolute monarchy, after Dio- 
cletian came to the throne, mutilation of various 
lands AA'as permitted for a number of offences, and 
we often hear that Christian martyrs Avere sub- 
jected to it, and so, a little later, Avcre heretics 
and Avorsliippers of the old gods. The sub- 
jection of free men to torture during judicial 
inquiry crept in soon after the foundation of the 
Empire, and in the end became regular in certain 
cases. 

As has been mentioned above, public fines Avere 
m early days partly inflicted hy the magistrates 
AA'ithout appeal, partly ordered by the comitia or 
qucestio after appeal, and partly recoverable by 
civil process. Although the legislation Avhich 
ensued on the fall of ftie Decemvirs rendered it 
illegal for a prosecutor to propose a personal 
penalty along Avith a pecuniary fine, yet in cases 
of pcrduellio the condemned man’s property Avas 
forfeited to the exchequer. When the qucestio 
Avas substituted for the comitial trial, this penalty 
ceased. The confiscation of Cicero’s property Avaa 
by special legislative act, and Avas irregular, but 
Ciesar introduced forfeiture for aggrav'ated murder 
(parricidium), and Augustus for treason {maiestas) ; 
and, later, it usually followed upon relegatio and 
deportatio. In the case of other offences there 
Avas, under the Empire, as a rule, partial confispa- 
tion. The oppressive regulations connected with 
the Imperial jiscus, and the lex Fapia Poppcea, 
Avhich penalized celibacy, led to frequent and 
extensive deprivations of property. 

It only remains to note that, Avliile the Republic, 
in theory at least, treated all citizens as equal before 
the criminal laAv, the later Empii'e frankly re- 
spected persons. Subjects were dmded into tAVo 
classes, the ‘more honourable’ {honestiores), and the 
‘more humble’ [humiliorcs) or plebeians (plEtsii)- 
The higher class consisted of national and provin- 
cial senators, knights [equites), veteran soldiers, 
and certain grades of Imperial officials. These 
were exempt from crucifixion, from death in the 
arena, from penal servitude, and from scourging 
and torture ; and it was a privilege even of a local 
senator (decurio), after the 2nd cent., that the 
governor of the proAunce could not put him to 
death AAuthout a confirmation of the sentence by 
the Emperor. The regular Imperial courts took a 
more extensive cognizance of crimes committed by 
slaves than Avas the case earlier. 

LiTERATtmE. — ^The whole criminal law ot Romo has been 
cxhaustivelA’ treated by T. Mommsen in his IlBm. Strofremi 
(Leipzig, 1899), by which earlier works on the subject arc, 
in the main, superseded. For the Judicial system o( the later 
Empire, AAith its complicated arrangements, the AVork or u. 
Karlowa, Jliim. Jleclittgesc/i. (Leipzig, 1835) (s 
Abrief summarj’ Avill be found in theart. ‘Judicium, inSnmnB 
Diet, of Antiquities^, 1890-1891; more information in Uio ant. 
‘Judicium’ and ‘Pnefectus,’ in Darembcrg-aglio, ^i^ «« 
antiquitis\ l^Cff. J. S. REID. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Teutonic 
and Slavic).— I. General conceptions of crime 
and punishment. — (1) Teutonic . — Wo leam from 
Tacitus that the practice of blood-revenge Avas an 
important element in the legislation of the rentonic 
peoples of his time.* The Avord used to e.vpres? 
the execution of such revenge appears in nearJy nil 
the Teutonic languages: thus, Goth, 
qawrihan, A.S. wriican (Eng. ‘AATcak ), 
rchhan (Germ, rtxehen), ‘avenge.’ 

‘ punish.’ The possibility of commuting blooa- 
revenge to wergeld and fine is also mentioned y 

1 ffenn. 21: ‘Suscipere tam ininiidtias seu patrls «u pro 
plnqulquam amicitlas necD<^3c 
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Tacitus, 1 and, as may be inferred from the affinity 
of _A.S. were, M.H.G. were, ‘-w-ergeld,’ -with Skr. 
vaira (of. Blood-Fetji) [Aryan], voL ii. p. 724*’), it 
goes back to the primitive history of the Teutonic 
race. From that remote age come also the terms 
O.H.G. biioza, O.Sax. hota, 0. Norse h<5t, 'fine,’ 
which are comate with Goth, hatiza, batists, 

* better,’ ‘ best,’ and oririnally signified ‘ repair of 
damage’ ; likeudse Goth, skitldo, skula, ‘debt,’ 
‘debtor,’ O.H.G. sculd, scxilda, A.S. scyld, which 
are all derived froni Goth, skal, shuhim, ‘ to be 
owing,’ and mean literally ‘ the obligation to pay’ 
(wergeld or fine), and then, figuratively, guilt in 
general, whether before God or man (cf. art. 
Aryan Eeligion, vol. ii. p. 49'’). For the Goth. 
dtdgs, ‘guilt,’ etc., see heloAv. 

Even by the time of Tacitus, however, blood- 
revenge and its remission by wergeld and fine were 
treated as something more than Sie private affairs 
of the families concerned. The injured group, 
instead of exacting blood-revenge, might, as is 
implied in Tacitus," refer its ‘cause’ (Sache; 
Goth, salgd, O.H.G. saMa, A.S. mcM[Eng.‘sake’], 
O.Norse, sok) to the public assembly. The com- 
pensation fixed by this tribunal was regarded as in 
some sense a penalty, and the amount was shared 
between the injured party (or his relations) on the 
one hand, and the cliief or (in republican States) 
the community on the other." 

If we regard the intervention of the public 
assembly as involving no more than an attempt on 
the part of the tribe to bring about a peaceful 
settlement of such feuds as were especially 
dangerous to the common weal,^ then the germs 
of the procedure among the Teutons may be 
referred to a very remote age. In the main, 
however, the offences dealt with by the assembly 
{Goth. «!«])?, A.S. mastSel, O.H.G. mahal, O.Norse, 
mdl) in its judicial capacity would be, alike in 
antic)uity and in the time of Tacitus, those which 
are included under a term common to Greek and 
Sanskrit, viz. &yof= agas, expressing an idea that 
must go back to the dawn of Aryan history (cf. 
art. Aeyan Eeugion, vol. ii. p. 50»). 

pf the primitive Teutonic terms applied to 
ermes against the community or its tutelary 
deities, and pimishable by the comnnmity, special 
account must be taken of the following three: 
(1) _ O.Sax. stindca, ‘ misdeed,’ O.Fris. sinne, 
' crime,’ A.S. si/nn, ‘ transgression,’ ‘ wrong,’ 
‘enmity’ (Eng. ‘sin’), O.H.G. s^mtea, ‘sin’; (2) 
Goth./raimurAfs, A.Si.fonogrht, O.Sax./nncnrAf, 
‘sin,’ O.H.G. fanvoraht, ‘sinful’; (3) Goth. 
fairina, ‘ground of accusation,’ O.Norse Jim, 
A^S.Jiren, O.H.G. ‘crime,’ ‘sin.’ Of these 
the nearest ejuivaient to Gr. fi 7 os=Skr. agccs are 
the first series (O.Sax, simdea, etc., probably 
related to Lat. sons, ‘guilty’), and the second 
(poth. frawa'iirbis originally signifying ‘ being 
liable’ ; cf. Germ, cine Strafe verwirken, ‘ to incur 
a punishment’). In seeking fo render the primi- 
tive connotation of these words, we mrmt, of 
course, guard against introducing Christian ideas ; 
yet the fact that the Church selected prtyisely 
these terms to express the conception of sin, i.e. 
transgression agamst God, shows that even in 
heattien antiquity they must have implied some 
notion of trespass against the gods. The third 
series ((3oth. fairina, etc.) has not as yet btyn 
satisfactorily explained. Some connect it vstith 
bat. per in periuro, perperam, Gr. nipav, and 

] Germ, 21 ; ‘ nec implacabiles durant [inimzcltiae] ; loifcur 
etiain homicidium certo armentonim ac pecormn nuraero.* 

-Germ. 12; ’Licet appd concilium accusare quoque et dis- 
emnen capitis intendere.’ 

" JTfc. : ‘ equorum peconunque numero convict! mulctantnr : 
pars mulctae re^ vel civitati, pars ipsi qni vindicator, vel 
P™pmqui3 eias, exsolritur.’ 

Germ. 21 ; * pericuiosiores sunt inimicitiae juxta libertatem.’ 


interpret it as ‘a deed that goes beyond,’ t.e. 
beyond the crimes usually entailing blood-revenge ; 
otiiers connect it with_Goth./c; 7 a, ‘ snarer,’ O.H.G. 
Jjara, A.S. fcer, ‘ snaring,’ and regard it as signify- 
ing_ an offence involving the element of secrecy. 
It is in any case certain, as appears also from the 
language of Tacitus,* that the Teutons had at an 
emrly period drawn relatively fine distinctions 
within the general idea of wrongdoing. Among 
the various woups of words thus employed are the 
forms with the prefixes mein- (esp. U.lJorse mein 
eiSr, A.S. ma7i-ctj) [cf. O.Eng. ‘ manswear ’], O.H.G, 
mein-eit [Genn. Meineid, ‘perjury’]) and missa 
(Goth, missa O.H.G. missitdt, ‘misdeed’), 
implying respectively the attributes of deceitfui 
ness and perversity in conduct. This deepened 
conception of wrongdoing is also indicated by the 
words Goth. sAon<fa=O.H.G. scanta, ‘disgrace’; 
O.H.G. seama, ‘sense of shame,’ and O.H.G. lastar, 
O.Norse lostr, ‘error,’ ‘vice,’ ‘disgrace,’ from 
lahan, ‘ to blame’ (cf. ^so O.Irish locht, ‘error’). 

The primitive Teutonic word for ‘punishment’ 
is found in the series; O.Norse viU, A.S. trite 
(M. Eng. and Scots trite), O.H.G. trizzi; it is 
related to Goth, fraiceitan, ‘avenge,’ O.H.G. 
wlzan, ‘punish,’ andfar-wlzan, ‘punish,’ ‘banish,’ 
and, as connected with the root vid (Lat. video), 
seems to be equivalent to the Lat. animadvertcre 
in aliqnem, ‘to proceed against one.’ A form 
peculiar to the Western Teutonic dialects is 
O.H.G. haramseara, A.S. hearmseeare, i.e. some- 
thing imposed as a disgrace (O.H.G. haram, A.S. 
7icarOT= O.Slav. sramit, Russ, soromii, ‘disgrace’). 
The O.H.G. anton, anadon, ‘punish,’ ‘blame’ (cf. 
O.H.G. anto, anado, ‘indictable offence’) is ex- 
clusively German, as are also the much later and 
stiU etymologically obscure words M.H.G. strafe, 

‘ punishment,’ and veime, ‘ vehme.’ 

(2) Slavic. — ^Turning next to the Slavs, we note 
that, apart from the tyeaties of Prince Oleg (a.d. 
912 ; Jirecek, no, 1) and Prince Igor (A.D. 945 ; 
Jirecek, no. 2) with the Greeks, the earliest 
Russian document of a legal character is the 
collection of ancient prescriptive laws, decrees of 
princes, and Christian - Byzantine enactments, 
known as the Bnsskaja Pravda. This has been 
handed down in two forms, a shorter and a longer, 
and its original draft is attributed to Jaroslav 
(1019-54), by whose sons it was brought to com- 
pletion (Jirecek, nos. 3 and 4). We have, accord- 
ingly, no direct information regarding the legisla- 
tion of the earlier centiiries, and must faU back 
upon a posteriori arguments and philological data. 
From the records of the ancient annalists we_ infer 
that in the period before the migration, t.e. in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, the social 
fabric of the Slavs was of a character which may 
be outlined as follows. The Slavic people were a 
congeries of clans and tribes, each group resting 
upon a basis of kinship." At the head of each 
group stood the ‘elders’ (stareSina), who are called 
zupani (from zvpa, ‘domicile’) by some foreign 
wwiters," and ptyes by others.^ In the early 
centuries of our era the Slavs had borrowed their 
word kiinezi, ‘prince,’ from the Teutons (O.H.G. 
kxming, ‘ king,^ etc.). The form of government 
was purely democratic, and the decision of aU 
questions rested with the public assembly.® 


1 Germ. 12 : * Distinctio poenarum ex delicto . . . Diversity 
suppUoU illuo r^icit, tamquam taUra ostendi oportcat, dum 
punmntur.jinpitio abscond:.' 

" Nestor, ChronicU, rii. : ‘ They lived each with his Idndred 
irodii), and upon his own territory, every one ruling over his 
own kindred- 

3 Constantinus Porphyrogenitus, cap. 29 : ‘ Prindpes hi popuU 
habent nullos praeter rupanos, senes, seniores, maiores natrL' 

t Uaurikios, Art militaris, xii. ScheEer, Upsala, 1664, 
p, 2S1) ; ttoXAoI pnyes sal aovpi^VMV txovrts rpov oAAjXow. 

3 Procopins, de Bello Gothico, Ui. 14 : rk yap tOrri yavro, 
SvXoSTnTji re eat Wi-rat, ovk apxorrot vpos c:.Sobv «’6v, aXA,* ir 
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As among the Germans, the legal relation of 
the various clans to one another n-as based upon 
the laws of blood-revenge, of which the primitive 
Slamc designations are found in O.Slav. mistt. 
Buss, mcstl, ‘ revenge,’ and O.Buss. vraBda, Pol. 
wrozda, etc., lit. ‘ enmity.’ That the practice of 
blood-revenge persisted among the Slavic peoples 
until the darni of historical tradition, and among 
the Southern Slavs, indeed, until recent times, has 
been shoum in Blood-Feud (Slavonic), vol. ii. p. 
733 ff. There is no doubt, moreover, that in very 
ancient times the blood-revenge could be adjusted 
by means of the wergeld, and this holds good 
whether the Kiiss. term for wergeld, viz. vira, is 
of cognate origin with the above-mentioned Skr. 
vaira and A.S. were, or was borrowed from one of 
the Teutonic dialects. If the latter alternative is 
the right one, the original Slavic terra must be 
looked for in such words as Czech hlava (Russ. 
golova, ‘head’), Pol. wroida, or Serv. Jct^ (Russ. 
krovt, ‘ blood ’), all of which mean both ‘ homicide ’ 
and the ‘ compensation ’ paid therefor. 

In process of time blood-revenge was gradually 
abolished, and superseded by ransom (Russ. 
vnkupii). The Russkaja Pravda, which in its 
older form sanctions blood-revenge only in cases 
of murder or serious bodily injury, and confines it 
within certain degrees of kinship, brings us to this 
stage, as in other cases it substitutes for blood- 
revenge the prodaia, ‘compensation,’ ‘money- 
payment for an ollence,’ lit, ‘ sale ’ (of vengeance ?). 
The prodaza either fell to the chief alone, or was 
shared between him and the injured party. That 
for which compensation was paid was usually 
called za obidu, but it should be noted tliat obiefa 
is the common term for iStda, and is not limited 
to its modem sense of ‘ insult.’ The classical 
tongues were then drawn upon for words to 
express the idea of compensation ; thus we find 
Gr. cpitimia, originally ‘ penance imposed by the 
Church,’ then ‘compensation for any oftence,’ 
while from the sphere of Latin culture comes 
penja (Lat. poena). 

The question arises, however, whether in the 
case of the Slavs, as in that of the Teutons, the 
conceptions of crime and punishment in general 
did not spring from the narrower ground of trans- 
gression against the community and its tutelary 
deities. Of Slavic terms for ‘crime’ there is 
only one which is represented in all the various 
dialects, viz. O.Slav. grechil, ‘sin,’ a word etymo- 
logically obscure (cf. Beraeker, Slav. etym. 
Worterb., Heidelberg, 1908 ff., p. 350 f.). It is 
certainly the case that this word, as used in a 
literary tradition under Christian influence from 
the first, is, in general, practically equivalent to 
‘ sin against God,’ precisely like the O.H.G. siintca 
and Goth, frawaiirhts (see above); it always 
signifies a transgression in the ecclesiastical^ sense, 
while a civil offence is called prestupUnie. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that, as grSchii 
is found in all the Slavic dialects, it must go back 
to heathen times ; and it is natural, therefore, to 
see in this word the Slavic (as in mntea or 
frawaurhts the Teutonic) equivalent of the Gr. 
fi 7 os=Skr. agas. And since, as we saw above, all 
matters were referred for decision to the public 
assembly, and as there is also evidence for a 
primitive Sla-idc word signifying ‘tribunal’(O.Slav. 
sadit), it will hardly be counted rash, the present 
'ivriter thinks, to assume that here too, as among 
the Teutons (for the concilium, see above), and 
also the Macedonians,* the tribal assembly was a 

^Tjpto/cpttTi? *K JToXaiov pioTfvox^f Kai TOvTO ovrotf r!a> 
rrpaytiaTUJt' ae'i ra re #cai ra 6vV«oA<t ec /eotyoy (public 

assemijlv) ayrrou 

i Curtius, VI. viU. 25: *De capitaUbus rebus vetusto Sfacc- 
donum roodo inquirebat exercitus, in pace crat nilH.' Cf., 
further, O. Hoffmann, Die Makedonen (Gottingen, 3906), p. 21. 


court which might deal inter alia with oflencea 
(grechil) against the community and its goih 
That such infringements of the public interest are 
not mentioned in theRiwjZwyaRrarrfaise.xplnined 
by the fact that the latter is not, and does not 
purport to be, a complete legislative code. 

In the Slavic languages there are two distinct 
groups of words signifying ‘punisli,’ ‘punishment’: 
(1) the derivatives of a root Jear- (O.Slav. .and 
O.Russ. karati, Czech Zzirati, Pol. .fozrod,’ punish ’); 
and (2) those of a root Icaz- (cf. Russ. nakazMi, 
‘punish,’ kazni, ‘heavy cml penalty,’ kdznin, 
‘ punish,’ Czech kdzati, kazniti, etc.). The funda- 
mental meaning of the latter seems to be some- 
thing like ‘ banish,’ perhaps in the sense of Gr. Skri, 
SelK-yvjxt, ‘ law,’ ‘ punish ’ (cf. Russ, pokazdti). The 
first-named OTOup goes back to a primitive form 
* kara, which is found, with or without deriv- 
atives, in many Aryan languages, and mc-ans 
‘army’ and ‘war’ (O.Pers. kara, ‘army,’ Lith. 
kHras, hard, ‘war’ and ‘army,’ Goth, harjis, 
O.Pruss. karjis, Irish cuirc, ‘army’). If this 
series be correctly interpreted ns originally denot- 
ing ‘the national army drawn up for war’ 
(0. Schrader, Reallexicon, Strassburg, 1901, p. 
349 f.), one is tempted to take the further step of 
connecting karati, ‘punish,’ with the judicial 
functions which we have conjecturally ascribed 
to the Slnric ‘assembly’ (cf. also Kipvrj=f villain 
Hesychius). 

2 . Particular crimes and punishments.— As it 
cannot be expected that the present article should 
deal with the entire criminal law of the_ ancient 
Teutons and Slavs, the writer proposes simply to 
emphasize such aspects of the subject as may be 
judged of special importance for the readers of 
this work. 

A. Crimes. — Here it will bo the miter’s special 
object to determine which of these first developed 
a definite terminology. There is, unfortunately, 
a great lack of preparatory works in this field, 
particularly on the Slavic side,* so that only a few 
of the more important points can be referred to. _ 

We saw above that the Teutonic and Slavic 


races from the very first drew a distinction between 
those offences which, as directed against the 
community, had to be punished by the community 
(t.e. the public assembly, and subsequently the 
State), and those whichj bearing merely on the 
individual, were subject to the laws of blood- 
revenge or the private feud. Even at a very early 
period, however, we find that penal offences coming 
under the latter category, such as murder or flag- 
rant tlieft, were really assigned to the former, so 
that it is impossible to make the distinction in 
question the principle of an exact classification of 
crimes. But we can hardly doubt that the species 
of crime referred to by Tacitus (Germ. 12), viz. 
cowardice in war and treason,* was always clearly 
discriminated from that which embraced persOTal 
assault, ordinary homicide, robbery, etc. The 
original Teutonic word for ‘cowardice would 
seem to be found in the 0. Norse nrgr, A.S. earn, 
Lombard arga (a term of abuse), 0 H.G. arag,^ 
‘cowardly’; while an old term for ‘treason 
ippears in O.H.G. herisliz, ‘desertion from tlic 
imiy.’ An O.Russ. term for a related enme was 
wrevetU (cf. Russ. otvStU, ‘answer,’ O.Russ. vice, 
public assembly,’ O.Pruss. waitiat, ‘speak ), 
secret treasonable communication of mtclhgenco. 
or which, of course, as for the crimes mentioned 
ly Tacitus, the penalty was death (Pskovskaja 
7ramota, Jirecek, ix. 14). , 

We shall, therefore, treat of the vanous offenoes, 
ipart from those against honour, under the loiiov- 


1 For the Teutons, Grimm, Veutsehe RedtUiUertumer, p. 
CeSfT., is still the best work arallable. 

5 ‘Ipnavi et Imbelles. prodltores et transfnpae 
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ing heads : (1) crimes against the person, (2) crimes 
against property, and (3) crimes against morality. 

(1) Crimes against the person. — It is creditable 
to the Teutons that they discriminated betAveen 
killing in general and murder, i.e. (according to 
the ancient point of vierv) the -wilful and secret 
(or, at least, stealthy) taking of human life — a 
crime denoted by the follorving series of Avords; 
Goth, matir'pr, O.Norse moriS, O.H.G. mord, cog- 
nate Avith the Lat. mors, mortis, * death,’ though it 
should be observed that Ulfilas (Mk 16'') uses the 
term in connexion Avith Barabbas, Avho is said to 
have committed a maur\)r {(pivot) in the insurrec- 
tion {iv T§ cTTdo-et), and, therefore, not in secret. 
The idea of secrecy receives its first distinct ex- 
pression in the exclusively German forms com- 
pounded Avith miihh, viz. muhhilswert, mukhildri, 
meuchelmord i cf. 0. Irish formiHgthe, ‘abscon- 
ditus.’ A someAvhat different shade of meaning 
appears in the Slav, razboj, Avhich is the usual Avord 
for ‘ murder ’ in several of the Slavic languages, 
and Avhich in Old Russian means both ‘ highAvay 
robbery ’ and ‘ ambuscade.’ According to the 
Russkaja Pravda (Jirecek, iv. 4 and 6), one AA-ho 
kills another openly in a quarrel or at a feast may 
be absolved by money, but, ‘ if one sets out to 
commit razboj without any quarrel, the people 
shall not pay a fine for the razbojnikU, but shall 
surrender nim absolutely, Avith A\dfe and child, to 
ih&potokU and the razgrablenie' (for these punish- 
ments, see below). 6f the numerous Teutonic 
terms for the infliction of bodily injury only the 
Frisian dolch need be referred to nere. In the Lex 
Frisionum it is the most comprehensive term for 
wounding of aU kinds. A familiar phrase is dath 
und dolak, ‘killing and wounding’; cf. also the 
O.H.G. noeh tolh noch t6t. Dolch comes from 
Goth, dulgs, ‘debt,’ related to O.Slav. dlHgtt, 
‘debt,’ and 0. Irish dliged, ‘duty,’ ‘laAV,’ ‘right.’ 
There Avas thus a term signifying ‘ debt,’ ‘ obliga- 
tion,’ common to all the languages of Northern 
Europe, and this acquired the special meaning of 
‘obligation to pay compensation for bodily injury,’ 
and eventually that of the ‘ injury ’ itself. Beyond 
this, hoAvever, no rigid distinction Avas made 
betAveen homicide and Avounding, and O.Norse 
Avords like vlg, sdr, and drep may signify either. 
In the Russkaja Pravda the only difference is that 
tire fine for homicide is termed vira, while that 
for AVOunding is termed prodala (see above); 
‘ Should any one strike with the SAvord, but not 
cause death, he shall pay [to the prince] three 
grivennicks, and to the person injured one grivcn- 
nick, and money for the doctor; but, if he does 
cause death, the vira must be paid ’ (Jirecek, iv. 
24). 

(2) Crimes against property. — Of all crimes the 
first to acquire a precise terminology Avas theft ; 
this takes us back to primitive Aryan times— cf. 
Skr. stend- and tayu-, ‘thief,’ O.Iran. tdya-, 
‘theft,’ O.Slav. tati, 0. Irish tdid, ‘thief,’ and 
also Gr. KKiirra, Lat. elepere, Goth, hlifan, and Gr. 
(piPp, Lat. fur. A form common to all the Teutonic 
dialects is represented by Goth, stilan, Avhile all 
the Slavic languages have terms corresponding 
to O.Slav. krada, krdsti, ‘ steal.’ The fact that in 
all these languages the Avords connoting secrecy 
are related to the terms for ‘ thief,’ ‘ theft,’ ‘ steal ’ 
(e.g. Skr. staydt-, ‘secret,’ to stend- •, O.Slav. taj 
to <atl; O.Pruss. aukliptas, ‘concealed,’ to Goth. 
Mifan, etc.) clearly shoAvs that it AA-as the ele- 
ment of concealment Avhich distinguished theft 
from open robbery (Goth, biraubon, A.S. rtafian, 
O.H.G. roubon ; and O.Slav. grabla, Russ, grdbliu, 
Pol. grabic, etc.). As robbery, hoAA'ever, Avas not 
in primitive times counted dishonourable (cf. 
Schrader, Reallex. s.v. ‘Ranh’), and as, even in 
lii^torie times, theft was often punished more 


severely than robbery, it is obvious that the ethical 
ideas of later ages must have undergone a complete 
transformation. The horse-thief Avas punished Avith 
signal severity by Teutons and Slavs alike. It is 
recorded, e.g. , in the Vita Ludgeri, i. 26 (ed. Broner), 
that by order of Duke Wittekind of Saxony a 
horse-thief Avas put to death by stoning, while the 
above-cited passage of the Pskovskaja Gramota 
puts the horse-thief {konevoy^ tati) and the incen- 
diary {zaiigalnikU, cf. O.Fris. morthbrond) on a 
level with Va& perevStniktl (see above) : they are all 
liable to the penalty of death. In the ancient 
Teutonic codes the general term ‘ theft ’ comprises 
a large number of subordinate species Avith distinct 
names, for which, so far as the present AA'riter is 
aAvare, the SlaAuc codes furnish no equivalents. 
Thus Ave have O.H.G. walaroupa, A.S. •wcelredf, 
‘stripping of corpses,’ and O.H.G. herireita, etc., 
‘ravaging,’ i.e. ‘the perpetration of crime— especi- 
ally robbery — in bands.’ Closely allied to this is 
Heimsuchung (O.Fris. hsmstke ; in Scots Lavv, 
hamesucken), ‘ domus invasio in aliquam familiam,’ 
which, hoAvever, may be committed by a single 
person, and in that case resembles the modem 
Uausfriedensbrueh (Lombard ‘ curtis ruptura, quod 
est oberos facere’). 

(3) Crimes against morality. — In marked contrast 
to the class of crimes against property, the class 
embracing Avhat would now be reckoned crimes 
against morality has a singularly meagre voca- 
bulary. This is, of course, explained by the great 
change that has taken place in men's ideas regard- 
ing sexual morality (see also art. Chastity [Teut. 
and Balto-Slav.]) — a change for Avhich, alike in 
Teutonic and in Slavic countries, the way Avas 

E repared by the Christian Church. With reference, 
rst of all, to incest, the Teutonic family of 
languages, so far as the present AATiter knows, has 
but one specific term applicable to this crime, viz. 
A.S. sib-leger, ‘lying {i.e. cohabitation) Avithin the 
family,’ Avhich points unmistakably to family 
exogamy. In Anglo-Saxon glosses the Lat. 
incestum is rendered koemed, Avhich, hoAvever, 
means coitus simply— laAvful or unlaAvful, or even 
adulterous. No O.Russ. term for ‘incest’ (modem 
Russ. krovomeSenie, ‘blood-mixing’) is knoAA-n to 
the AATiter. Any such term Avould, of course, bear 
the stamp of the Church. We find, for instance, 
that the metropolitan Johannes ii. imposed penance 
upon marriages betAveen persons as far apart as the 
fourth degree. In northern Europe, hoAvever, 
even in pre-Christian times, marriage A\-ithin the 
family-group Avould doubtless be prohibited on 
economic grounds, although a moral repugnance to 
consanguineous unions AA’ould not then exist. 

The crime of adultery, as AVas sho\A-n in art. 
Chastity (Teut. and Balto-Slav.), vol. hi. pp. 409- 
503, could be committed only by a Avife, a married 
man being held culpable only in case of intercourse 
AA'ith the wife of another. The terms applied to 
this offence are of very general connotation ; e.g. 
O.H.G. huor, O.Norse and A.S. hdr, signify any 
kind of illicit intercourse; similarly O.H.G. 
ubarligida, ‘ adulterium.’ A higher degree of 
precision belongs to A.S. forligcs, ‘ adultere-ss,’ 
lit. ‘she who lies amiss.’ The oldest Russian 
designations are smilinoje, zastavanie, liobodgjanie, 
etc. — all, of course, of ecclesiastical origin. The 
vernacular name is izmena, ‘ treason,’ ‘ unfaithful- 
ness.’ The punishment of this offence among 
the Russian peasantry — the primitive vyvodit — is 
described in art. Chastity (Teut. and Balto-Slav.), 
vol. iii. p. 501 ; it is identical with that inflict^ 
by peasant criminal laAv upon the female thief. 

Finally, rape Avas in all probability regarded 
originally as a species of robbery — of the abduction 
of AA-omen. In the glosses to the Lex Salica the 
phrase per virtulem moechari, ‘ to A-iolate by force.’ 
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is rendered by thiuucrqfen, tJieorofa, ‘livomen- 
stealing’; cf. also O.H.G. notzogon, ‘to abduct 
forcibly,’ notnumft, notneman, A.S. nydnceme, 
O.Norse nothtekt {not is lit. ‘force’). In Old 
Russian the term nasilie, ‘ \aolence,’ is also used 
for the crime of rape. 

It would be interesting to know the Teutonic 
name for the corpore infames, who, according to 
Tac. [Germ, 12), were punished by being sub- 
merged in a marsh. It seems probable that the 
reference is to sodomy (O.Norse sortinn, stroiSinn, 
‘ muliebria passus ’), There seems to be no recorded 
evidence regarding the Slavic practice in this 
respect. 

B. Particular PumsBMENTS.—KeTe we dis- 
tinguish (1) capital punishment and outlauTy, 
(2) corporal punishment, and (3) abridgment of 
person^ freedom. 

(1) Capital punishment and outlawry (banish- 
ment). — That the penalty of death, as decreed by 
the public assembly, was known to the Teutons is 
shown by Tac. [Germ. 12).^ The commonest form 
of execution was hanging, and the root-word 
denoting this penalty is common to aU the Teu- 
tonic langua^s: Goth, galga, O.Norse galge, 
A.S. gealga (Eng. ‘gallows’), O.H.G. galgo. In 
ancient Russia likewise, according to the passage 
already cited from the Pskovslcaja Gramota, the 
perpetrators of more atrocious crimes were executed 
by order of the public assembly [vSce) or of the 
chief, and in this case also resort was usually had 
to the gallows (Sreznevskij, s.v. ‘Povesenije, 
Povesati se ’). 

Among the Teutons, ‘outla^vTy’ (banishment, 
exile), i.e. expulsion from the trihe, was in its 
efiects practically equivalent to capital punish- 
ment. The most ancient word applied to a 
person so proscribed is retained in the Lex Salica 
as wargxis, ‘ hoc est expulsus de eodem pago ’ (cf. 
Goth, gawargjan ddiCoau, ‘ to condemn to death,’ 
O.Norse vargr, ‘wolf’ and ‘outlaw,’ A.S. 

‘the malefactor sentenced to the gallows or to 
outlawry,’ etc.). He was altogether outside the 
law (O.Norse xitlagr, A.S. utlagh), and any one 
who met him mmht kill him, and was, indeed, 
bound to do so. This penalty was often combined 
with ‘laying waste’ (O.H.G. wxwstan); i.e. the 
members of the judicial community assembled 
together in order to bum or demolish the criminal’s 
house and property. The term ‘ outla-wry,’ supple- 
mented thus by the idea of ravage, corresponds 
with the potoku or potokU and razqrahlenie of the 
oldest Russian legal documents. The latter word 
means ‘ plundering ’ ; the former should possibly 
be translated ‘expulsion,’ ‘banishment’ (Russ. 
tocitl, lit. ‘to cause to flow,’ tekii, ‘flow’). The 
penalty affected not only the criminal, but his wife 
and children also, and was inflicted for murder 
with robbery, horse-stealing, arson (see above, 
p. 303'>, and Sreznevskij, s.v. ‘Potokti’), and 
similar mave crimes. 

For the special objects of this article it is a 
question of great importance -whether the execu- 
tion of criminals among the Teutons was — as the 
foregoing observations regarding their concep- 
tions of crime suggest — a religious ceremony, i.e. 
whether at bottom it was designed to operate like 
a sacrifice in appeasing the -wrath of the gods. _ The 
affirmative has the support of such distinguished 
-writers on the historj' of law as H. Brunner 
[Dexitsche Bcchtsgeschichte, i.*) and R. Schroder 
(Lehrb. d. deutsxmen Bcchtsgeschichte^), though E. 
Mogk [ASG xxvii. [Leipzig, 1909] 17) has recently 
called in question the practice of human sacrifice 
among the Teutons. In any case there is the 

1 ‘ Proditorcs ct transfURas arboribus Buspendunt, Ipiavos et 
imbelles ct corpora Jnfames coeno ac palude, iniecta insuper 
crate, mcrgunt.' 


e-vidence of a passage in the Vita WulframV to 
show that amon" the Frisians executions were 
performed at the festivals of the gods (cf. Miillen- 
boff, Deutsche Altertumskunde, Berlin, 1870-1900 
iv. 244). As regards the Slavic practice the 
present -vvriter has no evidence to offer. 

(2) Corporal Punishments involv- 

ing mutilation of the body— cutting off the nose or 
ears, severing the hands or feet, blinding the eyes, 
or even severe flogging— in so far as they were not 
simply preliminary to the death penalty, were in 
all likelihood introduced at a relatively late period. 
In primitive times, among Slavs and Teutons alike, 
even the infliction of bodily injuries was dealt -ndth 
by private revenge, and the practice survived till 
the time of the Busslcaja Pravda (cf. Jirccek, 
iii. 2 : ‘ or if he has been beaten till blood comes or 
till he is blue, it is not necessary for him— this man 
— to seek an eye-witness. ... If he cannot avenge 
himself [mistiti], he shall receive for the crime [ra 
obidu ; see above] three grivennicks, but the doctor 
[receives] the wages ’). Such vengeance would, of 
course, be carried out according to the principles 
of the lex talionis, and cannot, therefore, bo 
regarded as punishment in the technical sense. In 
course of time private revenge for wounding was 
superseded, botii among the Teutons and among 
the Slavs, and partly in consequence of their 
mutual relations, by a regular system of fines. 

A more difiicult question to decide is when and 
how corporal punishment found its way into the 
ancient codes. On the one hand, such penalties 
-were probably first of all inflicted upon slaves and 
serfs, who, of course, could not pay the regular 
fine. The Lex Frisionum,^ for instance, recognizes 
corporal punishment only in two cases, viz. (a) ns 
merely antecedent to the penalty of deatli, for 
those who had been taken in the act of robbing n 
temple (cutting off the ears and castration), and (6) 
as meted out to a delinquent serf whose master 
refused to pay the fine. Similarly the Busskafa 
Pravda (Jirecek, iii. 16): ‘if a serf (cholopit) 
strikes a free man, but takes refuge in the house, 
and his master refuses to give him up, then let 
a[nother] serf be taken, and the master shall pay 
t-welve grivenniclcs for him. But if afterwards the 
man who was struck finds him, he shall beat him ’ 
(da bijutl ego). So far as the present writer knows, 
this IS the earliest record of beating as a le^al 
penalty in Russia. On the other hand, the credit 
of introducing corporal punishment _ must be 
assigned to the clergy, ns is proved -\yith special 
clearness in regard to Russia. In point of fact, 
the clergy suffused the conception of punishment 
with new ideas, such as, e.g., that it amends the 
evil will, deters others, and the_ like. For the 
attainment of these ends they believed — after the 
example of the Byzantine legislation, which had 
elaborated this system with great fullness — that 
such bodily penalties as blinding, severance of 
hands, etc. (many of them on the hlosaic principle 
of ‘an eye for an eye’), and flogging 
appropriate means. According to J arosla-v eVstavu, 
— the ecclesiastical counterpart to the Busskaja 
Pravda, — a sorceress, e.g., must be punisnea 
(kazniti) after con-viction, and she must furtlicr 
pay a fine (penja) of six grivenniclcs^ to the metro- 
politan. The nature of the kazniti appears from 
a warrant of the Russian metropolitan Johannes il. 
(1080-89), according to which the officers sliaii 
‘smartly chastise’ (jaro Icazniti), i.e. flog her, on 
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not to death, nor cut off her limhs.’ It is a well- 
known fact that under the power of the clergy, the 
Czars, and the serf-holders, flogpng became the 
recognized mode of punishment in Russia, and it 
is curious to note how a punishment so degrading, 
and, originally, quite unknown, should in time 
come to be practically a public requirement. 

Less than a generation ago a Russian village would famish a 
scene like this ; a sedate and well-to-do peasant, the head of a 
house and the father of a grown-up family, unshrinkingly lays 
himself on the ground in order to receive his tale of lashes, and 
when the business is over, he trudges homewards, conversing 
upon trifles with his companions in punishment (of whom there 
might be thirty on a court day) and smoking cigarettes (cf. 
GlebQ Uspenskij, Vlastt zemli, 1882, p. BOff.). It is also re- 
corded that a Russian peasant actually asked for twenty-five 
strokes of the rod, and that, when he had got them, he said : 
‘Thank you, that aid me good. I was drunk yesterday, fooled 
away fourteen roubles— all I had— in the habak, and ill-used my 
wife. 1 have now got my deserts’ (Y. Hehn, De moribus 
Ruthenorum, 1892, p. 214). Another, who had just been beaten 
and was asked why, answered : * For a good reason, bdtjuiha. 
A man is not punished for trifles in our place. No such thing 
occurs here — no, Heaven forbid 1 We have not a master of that 
kind. We have a master. Such another master is not to bo 
found in all the district.’ ' Old Russia 1 ’ comments Turgeniev, 
who relates the incident (Zapiski, 1898, xiii.). 

(3) Punishment by abridgment of personal 
freedom. — ^The law-breaker might have his liberty 
restricted either by enslavement or by confine- 
ment. The former method was resorted to at an 
early date, but for the most part only as the con- 
comitant or sequel of other penalties, and need 
not, therefore, be further considered here. Im- 
prisonment, on the other hand, alike in the Teutonic 
and in the Slavic area, is of relatively late origin, 
as is evident from the fact that Goth, karkara, 
O.H.G. charchdri, A.S. carcern, are derived from 
Lat. career, and the Russ, tjurima, ‘ prison,’ from 
Germ . Turm. In Russia the introduction of penalties 
involving the abridgment of personal freedom was 
likewise due to the influence of the Church. The 
most ancient mode of restraint was ‘ putting in the 
stocks’; cf. the Russ, kolddka, denoting two 
boards with a hole for the foot j kolbdnikU, 
‘convict,’ and Pol., Russ., and Little Russ, duby, 

‘ shacldes for the feet,’ from dubit, ‘ oak,’ ‘ oak-log.’ 
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CRIMINOLOGY. — i. Penal codes. — Theactual 
extent to which any penal code may be made to 
contribute to the repression of crime depends much 
more on the iustice and equity of the principles 
on which it is founded, and tlie firmness with which 
it is administered, than on the severity of its 
revisions. Those ivho are familiar with the 
istory of crime in Great Britain Avill remember 
that in the 18th cent., Avhen capital punishment 
could be inflicted for a hundred oflences other than 
murder, crime flourished exceedingly. Similarly, 
in the early jiart of the 19th cent, crime was 
rampant, and a further impetus was given to its 
CTowth by the uncertainty of the death penalty. 
Thousands of death sentences were passed, but 
only a small proportion of them were carried out, 
so that offenders came to regard the sentence Avith 
contemptuous indifference. Again, in the latter 
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half of the century the long and severe sentences 
of penal servitude, Avhich seemed to prisoners them- 
selves, as Avell as to many others, vindictive in 
aim and effect, had no repressive influence on 
crime, the numbers of those in penal servitude 
at that time being more than three times as great 
as in 1910. No real and steady fall in crime took 
place till in 1879 the Summary Jurisdiction Act 
put an end to these long sentences. Almost simul- 
taneously a uniform system of prison administra- 
tion and treatment Avas inauMrated, and all local 
risons Avere handed over to the State. The coinci- 
ent fall in crime Avhioh began then, and has 
steadily gone on since, may fairly be ascribed, to 
a lar^e extent, to these tAvo reforms, Avhich may 
be said to combine mitigation of penalties with 
uniformity and certainty of application. From 
time to time the penal treatment of offenders 
oscillated betAveen extreme severity and extreme 
laxity; but, Avhen both these principles Avere in 
force at the same time — denoting instability of 
administration — the very Avorst results ensued. 
About the year 1830, Avhen capital sentences Avere 
freely passed and not inflicted, the convict popula- 
tion or Great Britain, Avith its population of 15 
millions, consisted of no feAver than 50,000 persons, 
some in hulks and prisons at home, others in jienal 
settlements and Colonies. The cost of mainten- 
ance, Avhich Avas enormous, Avas surpassed only by 
the futility of the system of punishment. Subse- 
quently the Penal Servitude Act of 1853, and the 
refusal on the part of our Colonies to receive 
convicts, put an end in Great Britain to transporta- 
tion. The number of convicts meauAvhile declined, 
till in 1852 it Avas 17,000 ; and in 1878, Avhen the 
local prisons Avere handed over to the State, it 
amounted only to 10,000. At present (1910) the 
number is about 3000. 

Recrudescence of severity in punishment occurred 
noAV and then, as, for instance, Avhen flogging Avas 
freely resorted to in order to put doAvn garrotting ; 
but on the Avliole the tendency of our criminal laAV, 
since the Prison Act of 1865 at all events, has been 
in the direction of leniency in prison treatment; 
and the results have been satisfactory. To a large 
extent this spirit of leniency may be regarded as 
in itself a reflexion of the improvement in the 
character and conduct of our people, Avhich, again, 
depends largely on the general advance in chiliza- 
tion, together Avith the spread of education, intellig- 
ence, temperance, and other influences designed to 
elevate the people. Such influences have a much 
larger share ia preventing crime than any punitive 
measures can have in repressing it ; nevertheless, 
a penal code of some kind is an unhappy necessity 
for every civilized State. Imprisonment in some 
form, therefore, appears to be the only means at 
our disposal, short of capital punishment, for the 
punishment or restraint of those persons Avhose 
conduct renders them a danger to society. 

2 . Foreign penal systems.— -A glance at the 
enal systems in other countries — that of our oAvn 
eing reserved for consideration later on— is of 
interest in connexion AAuth the subject. England, 
to her shame, too long neglected the Avamings of 
the far-seeing John HoAvard. The overcroAvding 
of her gaols, the indiscriminate herding together of 
criminals of both sexes, and of all ages and varieties, 
and the total neglect of the authorities to bring any 
religious or moral influences to bear on the unhappy 
inmates, produced an inevitable crop of profligacy, 
moral and physical corruption, AAdde-spread disease, 
and death. When at last she woke up, and found 
that proper sanitary buildings and separation of 
prisoners AA'ere essential to reform, and Avhen 
Pentonville Prison Avas built in 1842, an impetus 
was at once given to sane administration. Since 
then England has been amongst the foremost of 
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the nations in the search for some equitable, moral, 
and scientific scheme of prison treatment calcu- 
lated to reconcile the rights of society u-ith the 
rehabilitation of the criminal so as to enable him 
to return to a lavr-abiding life. It is, however, to 
the United States that the palm must be given for 
progressive experiments in this direction. No 
methods of reform and no social experiments 
appear too costly or troublesome to the indefatig- 
able philanthropists of America who take up this 
subject, U only they are reasonably likely to 
reclaim criminals. Starting udth the root-idea, 
which may be over-sanguine, that no one is abso- 
lutely irreclaimable, they have established at 
Elmira, and other prisons, or ‘ State Reforma- 
tories,’ a system based on the indeterminate 
sentence, combined ivith conditional liberation on 
parole when the prisoner gives satisfactory evidence 
of reform. _ A somewhat strict discipline, with 
drDl of a military character ; instruction in skilled 
industries ; moral, religious, and secular education, 
united with various kinds of amusement, are 
expected to_ alter character, and turn the subjects 
into good citizens. Further, every one is enabled 
to profit pecuniarily by his own work, and is 
expected to demonstrate bis fitness for discharge; 
but he must first find employment. Probation 
ofiBcers supervise and help those on parole, and 
misconduct leads to forfeiture of licence. 

From this sketch of the system, which is a type 
of others, it will be seen that Elmira is practically 
a reformatory for adults, who are received up to 
the age of thirty. All are knoivn as ‘inmates,’ 
not prisoners, though they are under sentences of 
from one to a possible twenty years. Considerable 
success is claimed for the Elmira system, but 
statistics are not convincing as to tbe number of 
reclaimed cases, originally alleged to be 80 per 
cent. According to a report of the New York 
Prison Association, which recently analyzed the 
cases on parole from Elmira, ‘probably not over 
70 per cent of men paroled can be classed as 
reformed,’ while some other authorities put the 
percentage at 50. ‘Society is best protected,’ 
they say, ‘by the reform of the criminal.’ One 
point emerges, however — the actuality of the 
vncorrigible, of whose too frequent appearance at 
Elmira they make complaint. The tracing and 
following up of the reclaimed is difficult in so vast 
a country, with unlimited facility for travel. 

But, if the United States has some of the best 
and most progressive prisons, it has also many of 
the worst in Cliristendom. Race prejudice against 
the negro, who is held to be either irreclaimable or 
not worth reclaiming; Labour Laws which, in 
many of the States, either prohibit altogether or 
restrict the sale of prison-made goods, and so 
keep prisoners idle, or employed in unproductive 
worK ; constant changes of the wardens or governors 
as political parties come and go ; public apathy 
and parsimony in regard to prisoners ; and a 
general desire to make prisons pay their way — 
these are the conditions which make the state of 
most of the county and city gaols fall very far 
short of modern ideals. The late Secretary of the 
Howard Association, Mr. Edward Grubb, made a 
tour of some of these prisons in 1904, and found 
them very unsatisfactory, and in startling contrast 
to the State Prisons and Reformatories. He says ; 


‘These Institutions (county nnd city eaoto. designed (or the 
most part for prisoners awaiting trial, and for the serving of 
short sentences by misdemeanants, are, with little exception, 
far from satisfactory, even in the Northern States. The best I 
saw was at Boston. At Indianapolis, and at Cleveland and 
MansOeld (Ohio), to say nothing of the South, the gaols were, 
for the most part, far from clean, and the prisoners were shut 
UD together, with fuil opportunity to corrupt each other. 
Either they had no occupation (at Mnnsfleld they were engaged 
in niaving at cards), or, if employed (as at the House of Coirec- . 
tion at Cleveland), they were working in a very half-he.art«d ) 


manner.’ He describes the state of the convict camps as teem, 
ing with abuses— indiscriminate association, negro women • con. 
stantly having babies,’ ‘terrible cruelties and even murdrre ’ 
nnd bad sanitary' conditions (see the pamphlet published bv th'« 
Howard Association). ^ 

Ev’en in the better class prisons, many of the 
privileges extended to prisoners seem to breathe 
a freedom which would probably be imsuitablo for 
our class of habitual. Buying and selling, tlie 
free use of tobacco for smoking and chewing” cnrd- 
pla^g, cinematograph exhibitions of prize-fights, 
and so on, are too advanced expedients for moral 
improvement to appeal to British sentiment. 

Like everything else in the United States, crime 
is on an immense scale. A country so huge in 
itself, containing such a varied population, black 
and white, and receiving every year hosts of 
immigrants from everyivhere, is, in the nature of 
things, a hunting-ground for criminals. Further, 
it has almost as many penal systems as it lias 
States, so that it is difhcult to estimate the general 
effect on crime of any special penal measures. Tlio 
Americans themselves, however, are drawing 
public attention to the appalling list of murders 
committed — not only to the large proportion that 
go unpunished, but also to the small percentage of 
cases in which the death penalty is inflicted after 
a conviction has been obtained. They are also 
holding an inquiry into their methods of adminis- 
tering the criminal law, which hitherto have been 
so slow and uncertain as to lead to the belief that 
crime is getting out of hand. They seem to to 
already on the way to find out that a firm adminis- 
tration of criminal law is essential to the repression 
of crime. 

The penal systems in force in Continental coun- 
tries differ very widely from one another. Several, 
like Russia, France, nnd Portugal, adhere to trans- 
portation as a punishment for the more_ serious 
kinds of crime, although Great Britain discarded 
this penalty as costly and ineffective more than 
half a century ago. The principle of cellular con- 
finement on the separate system, which was estab- 
lished by law in England in 1865, finds favour with 
all European nations, as it does with all British 
Colonies, and with progressive Japan; but in 
practice it is by no means universally adopted. 
The magnificent modem prison built by F'rnncc at 
Fresnes has been designed for separation, but 
there is considerable scope for association also, 
in order to prevent overcrowding. It may be said 
generally that all the European nations which have 
built prisons in recent years liave designed them 
with a view to carrying out separation. In Belgium, 
where much public attention has been mven to 
prison treatment and the repression ot crime, 
cellular confinement has been carried to its utmost 
limits. Prisoners have been kept in solitude com- 
pulsorily for ten years, after which they liaye been 
offered a modified form of association, which many 
are said to have refused, so that instance-s are on 
record of over twenty years of this kind of seclu-sion. 
Of late there has been a rewilsion of feeling on 
this question, and the new school of penologists 
are now working for drastic refom. Russia, too, 
carries out the Belgian system in several oi tier 
prisons. Austria-Hungary was said to have baa 
only 16 per cent of her prisoners under the separate 
system a few years ago, although ® 

that system in theory. Many of the new pnso^ 
are of a palatial character, but none of them 
surpasses our o^^'n in sanitation, and ^vc poB.?ess 
unefoubted advantage in having the pnnon 

system of the countiy under the smgle contro ol 

the State— an advantage which has l>eei> Jbimd 
very difficult of attainment in the other countnes 
of Europe, and practically impossible m Amcmn. 

The results of the various systoms we 
difficult to disentangle from tlie official statistics 
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supplied by each countrj'. For purposes of com- 
parison ivith our own results it has been found 
impossible to arrive at any definite or valuable 
conclusions. If murders only were reckoned as a 
test of the amount of crime. Great Britain would 
certainly rank high ; but this would give a false 
idea of the extent to which other serious crime 
prevails. Offences against the person are much 
more common in some countries than in others, 
while offences against property form the bulk (as 
in our oivn country) of tlie crime in others. There 
is, however, one conclusion which can be drawn 
from the general sun'ey. Kecidmsm is rampant 
everywhere. In France it has been specially pre- 
valent, and the recrudescence of crime, particularly 
amongst the Apaches, or hooligan class of youtlis, 
who commit murderous assaults on police and 
others, is of sinister omen, and has already led to 
a revival of capital punishment. Whether or not 
these phenomena are to be regarded as only tempo- 
rary manifestations of a prevailing state of general 
social unrest, of which we have had recent examples 
in the strike-riots in France, Germany, and Wales, 
it is certain that a heavy responsibility rests on 
those who preach anarchy. It is well they should 
remember that crime is a much worse social evil 
than discontent, and that they are probably stimu- 
lating the one by encouraging the other. 

3. No universal system of punishment practic- 
able. — Although the study of crime has already 
attained to the doubtful dignity of an ‘ ology,’ and 
learned experts of most of the civilized nations 
have been laying their heads together in congress 
for several years with a view to investigating its 
causes and devising remedies for an evil from 
which they all suffer alike, it cannot be said that 
criminology is yet by any means to be reckoned 
amongst the exact sciences. Human nature udth 
its famts and foibles may be the same all the world 
over, but the different phases of criminality, the 
different moral standards, and the different national 
temperaments which characterize various races, all 
tend to modify our pre-conceived ideas as to tlie 
possibility of repressing crime, as a general eidl 
affecting the world at large, by any remedy, or 
by any set of remedies, whether preventive, re- 
formatory, or punitive in intention, which can be 
held to be of universal application. It is well to 
understand that there is no royal road to the 
solution of complicated problems of this kind. 
We are in the hauit, from time to time, of institut- 
ing more or less disparaging comparisons between 
our own methods and those of our neighbours in 
matters of social reform. Introspection of this 
kind is undoubtedly a national characteristic that 
is highly advantageous, tending, as it does, to 
check complacency and stimulate progress ; but 
we must not lose sight of the fact that many 
features of the judicial procedure and the pensd 
systems in force amongst Continental nations are 
utterly foreign to our ideals, and ill-adapted to 
our use. The well-known practice, for instance, of 
‘interrogating’ accused persons which, in our eyes, 
amounts to heckling of a particularly cruel and 
vindictive type, is so foreign to the basic principle 
of our criminal law, which holds every man 
innocent until his guilt is proved, that we could 
not, if we would, fit so incongruous a practice into 
our scheme of things. In the same way, the life- 
long periods of solitude and seclusion in vogue 
with some Continental nations, by the side of 
which our brief terms of mitigated separate con- 
finement seem unheroic and contemptible, are so 
repugnant to our national sentiments of justice 
and humanity that we decline even to look at 
them. 

It been said that every country has the govern- 

ment it deserves. The dictum applies with equal 


cogency to its laws, to its administrative machinery, 
and to the penal and disciplinary measures which 
it deems necessary for the guidance and control of 
its citizens. We may assume, in fact, that every 
country knows best the main lines on which its 
subjects can be kept in order ; and it will be found 
that national habits and customs, national senti- 
ment, and national temperament are factors which 
have much more to do with the shaping of penal 
systems and codes of moral disoipline for peoples 
than the degree of civilization to which these 
peoples have attained. We find, accordingly, that 
the civilized countries generally differ very Avidely 
from one another in the matter of criminal law ad- 
ministration, that the range of variation is almost 
as great as that Avhich distinguishes civilized from 
uncivilized methods, and that each country seem- 
ingly adopts the practice Avhich to a large extent 
may be said to reflect the genius and character of 
its people, just as it selects the guillotine, the 
electrocution chair, or the rope for the infliction of 
the death penalty. It is probably for these reasons 
that International Prison Congresses do not waste 
their time and energies in the fruitless search for 
an ideal and universal penal system ; but seek 
rather to improve existing systems, or to discover 
some general principles, or some details in Avorking, 
that may be adapted to those Avhich are already in 
force, and which are presumably suited, in their 
main outlines at all events, to the countries in 
which they have had their origin and development 
— all due weight being given, on the other hand, 
to the consideration that indigenous plants do not 
alAvays thrive in foreign soil. 

It Avould appear, then, that very little is to be 
gained by comparing or contrasting one penal 
system with another when they are not really 
parallel, and much less by trying to glorify one at 
the expense of another. We may feel convinced 
that our OAvn system, which has been evolved from 
our experience by steps so deliberate that they 
never can be said to approach rashness, is fairly 
adapted to our present-day requirements ; but it 
is very doubtful whether it Avould meet the Avants 
of different states of society in other countries, or 
even in our oAvn imder the social conditions that 
prevailed half a century ago. The criminals of 
that period would undoubtedly have been attracted, 
rather than repelled, by the comparative amenities 
of life in a modem prison. Hosts of them Avould 
have taken a long-Avished-for rest in so comfortable 
a retreat, seeking compensation, in a restoration 
of their health and energies, for any inconvenience 
or boredom they might have had to put up Avith 
while undergoing moral repairs. It must seem 
strange to those who are unfamiliar AAuth our 
Britim moods of self-depreciation and pessimism 
that the A'eiy confident theorists who are never 
tired of reminding us that we are on an entirely 
AVTong track, and that our system is a fiasco, should 
practically all be found in our oAvn camp. Out- 
siders take by no means so disparaging a idew. 
Eecomizing, as they do, the enormous reduction 
that has taken place in recent years in our number 
of criminals, they look someAvhat askance at the 
rhetorical explanation, which is frequently resorted 
to in similar cases, that improvement has come ‘ in 
spite of the system ’ ; they regard the system, as a 
matter of fact, with a much more favouring eye. 
Further, it is a matter of some significance that, 
after due allowance has been made for the effects 
of family tradition, our progressive and up-to-date 
younger brothers in Australia, AA’ho are neither 
visionaries nor dreamers of dreams, folloAv very 
closely our procedure and practice. The fashion- 
able outcry against modem penal treatment is 
really traceable to the fluent pens and forensic 
accomplishments of ex-criminals, Avho by theii 
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ex parte allegations seem to have captured the 
greater part of the press and a considerable portion 
of the general public. 

In Crime and CmninafsllDlO) the present UTiter 
made an effort to stem the tide of delusion and 
misrepresentation on the subject, but it still ad- 
vances. The basis of this pessimistic outcry is a 
complete fallacy. Prison treatment, ive are told, 
is a failure because ‘ it neither deters nor reforms 
the habitual criminal.’ But all the authorities are 
agreed that the distinguisliing characteristic of 
the habitual criminal is that he actually prefers 
his vocation to the humdrum alternative of a 
steady and active working life. The -writer’s own 
intimate and first-hand acquaintance ivith the 
living type enables him emphatically to confirm this 
discouraging conclusion. Whether the habitual 
criminal’s vicious propensities are innate or ac- 
quired, it is certain that his habits, when he 
reaches maturity as we find him in prison, are 
practically ineradicable. The spirit of the road 
seems to be in him, and his predatory instincts 
have already developed into fixed habits, so that 
he is, to all intents and purposes, a hopeless 
incorrigible. Here lies the difficulty. No system 
yet invented^ can fairly be expected to alter a 
person of this type. To correct the incorrigible 
appears to be a feat analogous, both in sound and 
sense, to squaring the circle. We are not, how- 
ever, -without some means for dealing with him. 
If methods of cure are not feasible, prevention and 
restraint are stUl open to us. The Borstal system 
of treatment for the incipient habitual, and pre- 
ventive detention for the veteran, tj^pify these two 
modem prison expedients respectively. For the 
present, however, the -writer is more concerned 
to point out the fallacious reasoning on which the 
theory of failure is based. No notice whatever 
is taken of the important fact that the number of 
habitual criminals at present in business has been 
brought within such manageable proportions that 
it may quite reasonably be said that we have them 
in a ring fence. The same set pass in and out of 
prison ivith apparently unvarying regularity, and, 
for the most part, for the same kinds of offences. 
Specialization in crime, indeed, has become so 
marked in our tune that the police authorities of 
Scotland Yard claim that they can, in most 
instances, tell, from the manner in which a clever 
burglary or robbery has been planned, the name 
of the expert who committed it. One might fairly 
expect that the reduction of a standing con-vict 
population of 10,000 persons in 1880 to 3000 persons 
■m 1910 would be considered a respectable achieve- 
ment under any system, and would give rise to 
some doubt, if not disbelief, in the minds of think- 
ing people, as to the truth of the failure theory. 
The cuiTent of general opinion, however, if we are 
to judge from the press, sets in quite the opposite 
direction ; and we are led to believe that we 
are going from bad to -worse because habituals 
and incorrigibles, although they decrease steadily 
enough in numbers, decline to amend their ways, 
or to vanish en masse into the obscurity of some 
honest calling. It is well we should cherish no 
illusions on this subject. Our repressive measures 
stand in constant need of tightening up for this 
intractable class of criminal, and our reformatory 
methods in like manner need constant -widening in 
scope, if we are to arrive at better results ; but no 
conceivable combination of them will ever succeed 
in totally eliminating those obnoxious persons from 
the community. In regard to the system itself, it 
is not claimed that the mere absence of failure 
denotes the presence of perfection. It is quite 
conceivable, and perhaps even probable, that more 
good might be accomplished in other countries by 
a different set of principles and machinery ; but it 


w claimed that our own sj;stem has produced fair 
practical results, and that it is better suited to our 
national requirements than any exotic system with 
which we are acquainted. 

4 - Theories of punishment— But, if public 
opinion is unsound in regard to the treatment of 
the criminal, public sentiment is maudlin and 
unhealthy on the theory of punishment. A general 
tendency to minimize almost to vanishing point 
individual and personal responsibility, and to set 
np in its stead the fantastic substitute of a col- 
lective and huge unlimited liability company, 
comprising the -\vhole body politic, is a pernicious 
feature of our time. Surely a more demoralizing 
doctrine, destitute alike of the sanction of religion, 
morality, law, and common sense, has never been 
promulgated for the edification and guidance of a 
free and self-respecting people. Those who aspire 
to regenerate society by this egregious piece of 
social philosophy are hugging a very vain delusion. 
It abolishes at a stroke the exercise of free will, 
without which society could not hold toMtlier, and 
it is quite outside the realm of logic. If any sane 
indindual in the community be permitted, even in 
the name of philosophy, to divest himself of bis 
social and moral responsibility by the simple pro- 
cess of becoming a criminal, it is obviously open to 
any, or all, of the other individuals of whom society 
is composed to claim a similar privilege. A premium 
is thereby placed on evil-doing, and eveiy man is 
tempted to become a law unto himself. The practi- 
cal result of such a relaxation of our menu code 
would undoubtedly be that the maintenance of 
social order would be rendered difficult, if not impos- 
sible ; w’e should find ourselves retracing our steps 
in the direction of barbarism ; and, incidentally, wo 
should find the world a distinctly unpleasant place 
to live in. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the theory 
of personal responsibility is to be applied rutlilessly 
to those w'ho are, from mental deficiency, actually 
incapable of fully appreciating the significance 
of their offences, and who are, to this extent, not 
answerable for unsocial conduct. It should be the 
aim of any humane system to apply disciplinary 
methods very sparingly, if at all, to this unhappy 
class, who at present amount to 3 or 4 per cent of 
our prison population. Hitherto these hapless 
offenders — ‘weak-minded, but not insane,' in the 
language of the Courts — have been a source of 
much anxiety to the magistrates -who have had to 
deal -with tliem, as well as to prison authorities 
who are constantly receiving them on short and 
useless sentences. In prison they have been treated 
under a very modified form of discipline, and eflorts 
have been made to improve their conduct and con- 
dition. Medical protection has shielded them from 
actual physical detriment, but the atmosphere of_» 
penal institution is by no means conducive^ to their 
moral improvement, nor is it one in which they 
should be compelled to live even for short periods. 
The Koyal Commission on the Care and Control ol 
the Feeble-Minded has fully recognized this watt 
spot, and legislation is no-\v urgently needed tc 
carry out thw recommendations. , , *i 

It -will be seen from the _ foregoing that the 
principle of -vicarious responsibility, if applied in 
practice, would not tend to the repression of enme. 
Nevertheless, it is vehemently insisted on at ®tree. 
comers, in the pulpit, and in the press, while the 
dramatic possibilities of impulsive criminality ana 
temporary irresponsibility are exploited 
tionM drama. Many good and ,, 1 'dnevolently- 
minded people seem to get periodically conscience- 
stricken on behalf of the criminal ns a J’* 

circumstances. Not only are tliey willing 
the burden of their o^\^l small vices, but 
their emotional fervour, to take tip has inreer one. . 
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and condone his crimes, however heinous. They 
almost apologize to him for his existence as being a 
victim of heredity, and palliate his misdeeds on the 
grounds of his bringing up, so that every vnilgar 
felon comes to think he is in reality a very ill-used 
person. Criminals are consequently quite ready 
to adopt the extenuations and excuses which are 
urged in their behalf, not only by their legal advo- 
cates, but also by theorists in criminology. In the 
■writer’s recollection, twenty Or thirty years ago, 
' poverty ’ and ‘ drink ’ were the two main causes 
given by prisoners for their doivnfall ; but now 
these pleas have gone out of fashion, in favour of 
nnemployment, parental neglect, slum-life, and 
financial embarrassment. That such social evils 
exist to a deplorable extent at present — although 
twenty years ago they were much worse and much 
more common — ^no candid inquirer can deny ; but 
that they have had any material influence on the 
manufacture of the professional criminal ■who 
selects his o^wn calling, or, as he himself might 
put it, ‘ chooses his own pitch,’ is a very doubtful 
proposition. A prolongea study of the actual 
iMng specimen has led the writer to the con- 
clusion that the professional criminal is possessed 
of qualities which would enable him to emerge 
with ease and credit from any, or all, of these 
alleged social disadvantages, if only he had the 
■will to make the attempt. The inexperienced, 
occasional ofiender is much more handicapped by' 
those conditions, and he is not generally gifted 
•vrith the staying or enterprising characteristics of 
the old hand. It is much more probable that the 
genesis and development of the latter type are 
traceable to a gambling spirit which characterizes 
his class. In his spells of freedom the race-course 
is the special scene of his recreation. Familiarity 
uuth risks breeds contempt, and he gambles untu 
liberty much more light-heartedly than others do 
■with stocks and shares. But the cure of social 
evils which are so wide-spread is of necessity a 
very slow process. Their total extinction, if such 
a thing were possible, would unquestionably tend 
to the prevention of much crime and human 
suft'ering ; but there would still be left a sub- 
stantial residue of crime unconnected "with these 
social evils, and society would be compelled to 
protect itself from this by the infliction of some 
kind of punishment. Even in the ideal Socialist 
community of the future, when it gets into work- 
ing order, this problem is not unlikely to crop up, 
and compel attention ; but meantime what are we 
to do with the persistent offender 1 
Another strange theory which is promulgated by 
the apologists of the criminal, and which bears on 
the ethics of punishment, has a somewhat captivat- 
ing effect on short-sighted reformers. There is, 
we are told, something immoral, or unfair, or at 
least pusillanimous, in inflicting punishment on a 
guilty person in order to deter otuers from crime. 
Except on the grounds that the guilty person is 
unished with excessive severity, or beyond his 
eserts, this specious theory cannot be sustained. 
If we beg this part of the question, as is generally 
done for the purposes of the argument, the immoral 
and unjustifiable nature of the proceeding is clear 
enough. Otherwise the practice is both rational 
and equitable. The actual criminal suffers no 
wrong, the strictly non-criminal person is totally 
unaffected, while the person with dormant criminal 
proclivities, who is tottering on the verge of 
criminality, is provided Avith a strong and valuable 
incentive to vurtue. ‘Encouraging the others’ 
cannot be considered an immoral expedient in 
dealing with crime. The deterrent principle, which 
has always been recognized by law, is in reality a 
double-edged weapon of the highest value. Its 
effect on Uie actual offender may be, and often is. 


absolutely negative ; but on others its force is 
incalculaole, and invariably many times greater 
and more far-reaching than on the individual. 
This fact is too often ignored by those Avho criti- 
cize and under-rate the deterrent effects of penal 
measures and systems Avhich do not absolutely 
disclose superficially the indirect effects which they 
really produce. Statistics show clearly enough 
that our penal system deters occasional and first 
offenders, though it has very little deterrent effect 
on habitnals. Present-day conditions of imprison- 
ment are not real punishment to this latter mass at 
all, but merely a form of restraint Avhich removes 
them from temptation for the time being. The 
most recent device, therefore, Avhich has been 
adopted for dealing Ai-ith them in the Prevention 
of Crime Act of 190S — that is to say, preventive 
detention for long periods — is really a measure of 
inhibition and restraint, adopted prhnarily in the 
interests of society, although the extension of time 
that Arill be at the disposal of the authorities for 
effecting moral improvement in the prisoners them- 
selves is also expected to yield more encouraging 
results. In regard to the principle of determent, 
the only profitable use to Ai-hich the habitual can 
be put, until he renders himself more amenable to 
reformatory influence, Avould appear to be to make 
him a Avaming to other people for Avhoni prison has 
more terrors. This, after all, is a trifling repara- 
tion for him to make to a community on Avhich he 
persistently preys for a Having, Avhether he be in or 
out of prison. 

But these various doctrines which tend to the 
extenuation, or, it might be said not unfairly, to 
the encouragement, of crime are quite overshadowed 
by the muwi wider and more comprehenstee one 
that Ave have no right to punish, and no moral 
justification for punishing, our felloAV-creatures at 
all. Count Tolstoi Avas the leading exponent in 
recent 3 'ears of this impossible creed, and he 
gained many disciples, Avho have been attracted, 
apparently, by the magnetism of his genius. In 
Ins novel Eesurrcction he makes his hero Nehludof, 
who is really a replica of himself and his oaati 
theories, ask the question, ‘ By Avhat right do some 
people punish others t Why, and by Avhat right, 
do some people lock up, torment, exile, flog, and 
kUl others, Avhile they are themselves just like 
those whom they torment, flog, and kill’’ It Ls 
obvious to plain people that the latter part of this 
question embodies the underlying fallacy of the 
Avbole theory. The greater part of society is law- 
abiding, or at all events non-criminal in conduct. 
If an individual member is permitted to torment, 
flog, or kill another individual member with im- 
punity, why sho^uld society collectively be denied 
the same right? Every State or community has 
an inherent moral right to make laws and regula- 
tions for the maintenance of social order. If social 
laws are merely optional in character, and no 
penalties are attached to tlieir violation, they cease 
to have any force outside Utopia, so that every 
man’s hand is against his neighbour. The mind of 
this gifted philosopher in his latter years seems to 
reflect the state of chaos and anarchy to whi^ his 
teaching led him, so that at the last he was ntterlv- 
weary of the world and its problems. Theori^ 
denying the right of society to punish, which have 
no foundation whatever in the Moral Inw (on 
which the regulations of all civilized States ulti- 
mately rest), hav e no more than an academic 
interest for practical rulers. However suitable 
Uicy for the Innd of dreams in ■which 

Tolstois spirit seemed to dwell, they are onite 
Poetical world, in whiclx a mere touch 
of the actual sufhccs to shatter them to pieces. 

It may bo regarded, then, as axiomatic that 
punishment in some form is essential for the cor- 
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rection of persons who inflict wrong on society; 
that the right to pvinish is in no sense immoral ; 
and that every system of correction should have in 
it a penal element. It is true that these principles 
are strenuously denied by theorists who hold that 
prison treatment should be purely reformatory; 
but no one pretends to have devised a working 
scheme for carrying out this beneficent intention 
with fuU-^own criminals. All prison treatment 
must be, in the nature of things, to some extent 
penal, since it deprives persons of their liberty. 
Even Elmira imposes this restraint. To a large 
number of criminals, moreover, deprivation of 
drink is penal, while others find regular work a 
kind of punishment. It cannot be contemplated 
that the ideal prison is to abolish these restrictions 
on liberty tmder any coming regime. It is already 
on record that a prison without work existed some 
years ago imder a local authority, and the results 
were found to be neither reformatory nor deter- 
rent. It came to be known as a ‘ Reading-Reading- 
Reading Gaol,’ and one prisoner explained his 
return to it by saying he had come back to finish 
his book. Many sanguine persons are too ready 
to assume in this connexion that a kind of ‘ Pree- 
Library ’ treatment, combined with musical enter- 
tainments, wfll alter the nature and habits of even 
hardened criminals ; but those who live outside 
doctrinaire circles know that much deeper moral 
and spiritual influences are needed for those who 
persistently covet and desire other men’s goods. 
At the present time it is the fashion to decry, or 
to ignore much of the silent work of prison 
chaplains. This work is very often carried on 
under the most disheartening of conditions, espe- 
cially amongst the habituals. The writer knows, 
however, that prisoners themselves, who show any 
wish to do better, get an enormous amount of 
encouragement, guidance, and help from the chap- 
lain ; and that they appreciate the unadvertised 
work of his department much more highly than do 
the general pubh'c, or those who write on prison 
reform. 

5. Penalties a necessity. — Although reformatory 
treatment is an essential element of every good 
prison system, it is nevertheless lacking in two im- 
portant respects. It is inapphcable in practice to 
the prisoners with very short sentences, who con- 
stitute the bulk of the whole prison population ; 
and it embodies none of that deterrent principle 
which is necessary not only for the repression, but 
also for the prevention of crime. It is obvious, 
therefore, that pains and penalties of some kind 
must be resorted to in order to check or restrain 
habits of crime ; and it is very important that 
these penalties should bear some proper and ade- 
quate relation to the nature of the offence, the 
character of the offender, and the general sense of 
public justice as between injurer and injured. No 
longer is it necessary to brand, or mutilate, or in- 
flict permanent injury on those whom it is our 
interest to cure. Society has, however, the right 
to seek redress (not revenge) at the hands of wrong- 
doers, and it is compelled to take this course if it 
would prevent the substitution of private venge- 
ance for public justice. Now, the only medium 
through which this redress can be exacted at present 
is the purse or the person of the offender, so that 
in the last resort we are driven either to the in- 
fliction of capita] punishment or to some form of 
imprisonment. The offender, in fact, is confronted 
with the footpad’s usual alternative, ‘ Your money 
or your life,’ or at least a part of it. If any one 
could invent a less objectionable form of punish- 
ment which would restrain the criminal, and at 
the same time reform him, and deter him and 
others from the committing of crime, he would 
merit public gratitude, and lay our penal code less 


open to even a suspicion of inhumanity. But, as 
this is merely a visionary possibility, wo can onlv 
look meantime for such a mitigation of the con- 
ditions under which these two measures are ordered, 
or carried out, as will meet with the approval of a 
humane and just public. Much has already been 
done in this direction. Capital punishment is now 
practically reserved for the worst cases of wilful 
murder, though it is still on the code for a few 
other offences, such as treason, setting fire to public 
arsenals, etc. 

6. Capital punishment. — Without entering into 
the merits or demerits of capital punishment, we 
shall note some facts in connexion with tho subject 
which tend to justify us the in use of it. A return 
laid before the House of Commons in 1907 shows 
that most of the chief European States, and most 
of the States in America, retain tho death penalty 
in their codes, though many of them use it spar- 
ingly. Baron Garofalo, tho President of the Appeal 
Court at Naples, in his book on Criminology (see 
Lit. at end of art.) tells us that in Italy, where, 
since 1876, there have been no executions except 
under military law, homicides average 3814 a 
year, compared with about 300 in England. Ho 
notes similar results in Belgium and Prussia, whore 
few executions take place. In S^vitzorland, when 
the death penalty was abolished, murders increased 
75 per cent in five years, so that several Cantons 
re-introduced tho penalty. In Franco, in 1824, 
juries were allowed by law to add ‘ extenuating 
circumstances ’ to their verdicts, with tho result 
that the annual average of executions fell to PS in 
1901-1905. Homicide was meantime increasing, 
but in 1906 Government brought in a Bill for 
abolition. Soon after a brutal murder occurred — 
‘ I’affaire SoleiUand ’ — and public feeling was so 
stirred that the Bill was dropped ; so that, instead 
of the death penalty being abolished, it became 
much more common. In America, Mr. Hugh C. 
Weir tells us (in The World To-Day, in regard 
to a recent census of American crime) that ‘ in 
only 1-3 per cent of our homicides do wo secure 
a conviction.’ Further, he states that Cliicago 
averages 118 murders a year. London, which has 
four times tho population of Chicago, has only 20. 
It is notorious that the death penalty is seldom 
carried out in the United States by law, though 
Ijmching is often practised mercilessl}'. Since 
1868, abolition has been discussed eight times in the 
House of Commons, and negatived on each occasion 
by large majorities. Several committees and com- 
missions have decided in the same sense. The 
opinion of the Scottish Judges at one of the In- 


qumies was : 

‘ It would not be for the Interests of humanlly that the wcll- 
conducted and useful members of tho comuiunlty Bhoultl m 
more e.xposcd to deprivation of life by murder In order that me 
lives of the murderers may bo saved.’ . 

A French Professor of law put the same idea pithily, when nc 
said that If abolition were sanctioned It should bo announcro 
that—' henceforth tho law In Franco will gnaranfeo the lives oi 
none but rom-derers.’ 


An incidental justification of tho death penalty 
rould seem to be that, under it, tho newspaper 
ero of a sensational crime passes quicluy into 
blivion ; whereas, if he is left in prison, his eaiver 
unushes endless opportunities for tho disscmina- 
ion of unauthentic, unwholesome, and demornliz- 
ig gossip in the press, which makes a direci 
ppeal to tho perverse imitative faculty of other 
riminals. Lastly, it is tho opinion of Lneassn^e, 
nd many other observers, tliat tho Enghsh e,a 
flics of crime are probably the most satisfactorj 

\vit™^a view to scouring a fair trial, and to 
revcntinc mistakc^s in capital cases, both Jaw a 
ustom in England provide elaborate .safeguards, 
accused person, after havmg the charge againfl 
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him investigated successively hy coroner, magis- 
trate, and Grand Jury, is tried by Judge and Jury, 
when he has the option of gi^^ng evidence in his 
own belralf. After conviction he can take his case 
to the Court of Criminal Appeal. If unsuccessful 
there, he can lay before the Home Secretary, either 
in petition or throngh his legal advisers, any 
additional evidence that may not have been forth- 
coming at his trial. Every scrap of evidence in his 
favour is most carefully examined, and, if there 
is the slightest suspicion of any mental deficiency, 
medical experts in criminal lunacy examine him, 
and report to the Secretary of State before a final 
decision is made to carry out the sentence of ilie 
law. 

7. Penal servitude. — Criminal offenders, other 
than those who pay the penalty of death, are 
sentenced in this country either to 'penal servi- 
tude,’ which is mainly served in convict prisons, 
the sentences ranging from three years to life ; or 
to ‘imprisonment,’ which is carried out in local 
prisons only, the sentences ranging from three days 
to two years. Death sentences are carried out 
at local prisons. Convicts — that is to say, those 
sentenced to penal servitude — generally undergo 
the fcst part of their sentences in local prisons in 
separate confinement : the remainder is served in 
a convict prison, where they work in association, 
for the most part out of doors, though some work 
in shops. The length of the period of separation 
varies at present from three months to one, accord- 
ing to the antecedents of the convict. This part 
of the sentence is most criticized by reformers, as 
being inhumane and likely to lead to mental 
troubles, morbid introspection, irritation, and mis- 
conduct. As a matter of fact, results do not bear 
out this a priori reasoning, nor is the treatment as 
severe as is commonly supposed. The Stage is 
responsible for a good deal of misconception on the 
subject. Although ‘ separate ’ confinement is, for 
controversial purposes, called ‘solitarj*,’ the tivo 
are quite di&rent. Solitary, or, as it is called 
legally, ‘close confinement,’ is never resorted to 
except as a punishment for ofiences committed in 
prison, and it is ordered solely by the Governor 
or superior authority. U nder separate confinement 
a man works in his cell for the greater part of the 
day, but he gets many reliefs. He is allowed at 
least one hoiu-’s exercise daily, attendance at one 
chapel service on week days, and generally two on 
Sundays 5 he is also unlocked for various sanitary 
services, and sometimes for school ; and he is fre- 
quently visited during the day by officials — gover- 
nor, chief warder, officers serving him with work, 
meals, etc. Further, he is under careful medical 
supervision with a view to preventing mental or 
physical injury. The period of separate confine- 
ment, nevertheless, is one of the vexed questions 
of prison treatment at present. Its effect is penal, 
in so far as the average conHct dislikes it ; on the 
other hand, it does not seem to be w'ithout advant- 
ages in the direction of , reformation of character 
for those who wish to profit by them. Introspec- 
tion is not necessarily all morbid, and a period of 
seclusion gives time for reflexion and for a kind 
of moral readjustment, while it affords many 
opportunities to the chaplain for influencing the 
miud of the prisoner, away from the distractions 
of association with f^ow-prisoners who too often 
urge him in vrrong directions. 

When this part of his sentence is over, a convict 
is drafted to a convict prison, where he works on 
the land — at reclaiming, tilling, gardening, quarry- 
ing, etc. ; or at building, with allied industries ; 
or in shops — at tailoring, shoemaking, carpenter- 
ing, printing, book-binding, moulding, fitting, or 
other useful employments. He sleeps and takes 
his meals in a separate cell, which is well warmed, 


lighted, and ventilated. He is warmly clad, and 
has a very good and ample plain diet, without anv 
canteen privileges. His working hours are much 
shorter than those of outside labourers, and the 
work, which is not laborious, is very carefully 
graduated to his physical capacity, while at the same 
time it is chosen, as far as possible, with a view to 
utilize any skill he may have, so as to fit him for 
honest employment on discljarge. His education, 
both religious and secular, is carried on by the 
chaplains and schoolmasters, and he has an ex- 
cellent supply of instructive and interesting books 
to read. By way of stimulating self-help, he is 
made to pass through successive grades or classes, 
by earning marks for industry and good conduct. 
Each step gained entitles him to additional prison 
privileges, as well as to a considerable money 
gratuity on discharge, and to a remission of sentence 
up to one fourth for men and one third for women. 
On release, he can avail himself of the help of a 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society to get work. 
He is, of course, kept under close supervision and 
strict discipline ; but no bullying is allowed. Con- 
versation is prohibited except as a special privilege 
at stated times for exemplary conduct ; but under 
the conditions of associated out-door labour a good 
deal of talking is carried on, which, though not 
recognized, is inevitable. Misconduct of any kind 
renders him liable to forfeiture of the privileges 
which he may have already gained. 

From this necessarily brief sketch it will be seen 
that the scheme is undoubtedlj' punitive in effect, 
but it is also reformatory in intention. Strict 
discipline conduces to sdf-control, steady and 
regular employment to the work-habit, the system 
of progressive privileges to industry, good conduct, 
and self-help; while the moral and educational 
training tends to strengthen character; and the 
whole scheme is designed to fit the prisoner for 
earning an honest living on his release. 

The latest device of our penal system for dealing 
with the habitual criminal is preventive detention. 
The Prevention of Crime Act (190S) gives power 
to declare a man who has been leading a persist- 
ently criminal life to he an ‘ habitual criminal.’ 
Such a person is to be sent in the first instance to 

E enal servitude for not less than three years, and 
e may be kept for a further period of not less than 
five, or more tnan ten, years in a state of preventive 
detention by order of the Court. A special place 
of detention is to be provided, in which more in- 
dulgences and privileges can be granted than in a 
convict prison, so as to make the general conditions 
of life less onerous, and to foster habits of industry 
and self-control in the inmates, and fit them for 
conditional licence. ^ This new plan for dealing 
with recidiiTsm is, in fact, a modification of the 
indeterminate sentence. So much attention has 
been given in vain to the reclamation of the pro- 
fessional criminal that the step is taken mamly 
for the protection of society, though hopes are 
entertained that he, too, may benefit under the 
new conditions, with more time available for effect- 
ing cures. Preventive detention does not come 
actually into force till 1911, but responsible authori- 
ties expect good results Horn it, since they have 
advocated for years some means of imposing a more 
permanent kind of restraint on this intractable 
class of offender. In the United States the indeter- 
minate sentence and the release on parole are 
worked on such liberal lines that many thoughtful 
Americans say serious crime is trifled with, under 
the_ guise of reclamation ; while our Legislature 
hesitates to entrust the liberty of the subject, even 
though he be a confirmed criminal, to the discretion 
of prison authorities, who might keep him for life. 
Mr, Grubb tells us that the average term of actual 
detention at Elmira is about one and a half years. 
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It certainly seems strange to us that a dangerous 
burglar, or a coiner, or even a murderer of 30 
years of age should he set free, cured in so short a 
time, when we require a year, or two years, to cure 
Borstal youths or 16 to 21 years of age under a 
system very similar to that of Elmira. If such 
things can be done in America, we must either have 
much to learn from them, or their reputed success 
must be doubtful, or the subject must be a very 
different one from the British specimen. Un- 
fortunately, the statistics on the question are not 
capable of verification, although undoubtedly good 
results are obtained in many cases. Meantime we 
adopt such parts of the American system as seem 
suited to our national requirements. 

8. Imprisonment. — In regard to punishment by 
‘ imprisonment,’ as distinguished from penal servi- 
tude, local prisoners now enjoy many more advant- 
ages in the matter of associated labour than they 
did when the ‘ separate ’ system was established by 
law in 1865. Associated work in shops or working 
parties, under strict supervision, is now carried out 
at all local prisons, but out-door employment, 
except in the grounds, or at officers’ quarters, is 
limited, as the situation of the prisons in or 
near large towns does not mve much scope for 
actual labour on the land. The term of separate 
confinement for local prisoners, which had been 
fixed at three months by the Prison Act of 1865, 
was limited by the Act of 1877 to one month, and 
is now commonly reduced to a still shorter period. 
Very large numbers of local prisoners are unskilled 
workers, and are under such short sentences that 
cell employment of some kind is necessary, unless 
they are to be kept in idleness, which is utterly 
demoralizing. The last Report of the Prison 
Commissioners shows that 61 per cent of males 
and 62 per cent of females were sentenced to two 
weeks or less ; 93 per cent of males and 97 per cent 
of females to three months or less ; and only 5’62 
per cent of males and 1'91 per cent of females to 
six months and over. For prisoners with short 
sentences the effect of imprisonment is probably 
penal and deterrent rather than reformatory, since 
little in the way of training can be accomplished 
in short periods. The low diet of the short sentence 
has a like effect, the object being to make the 
lesson for a petty or occasional offender short and 
sharp, so that he may not come back. A spell of 
brief seclusion for this class is surely a salutary 
provision. Local prisoners are housed in comfort- 
able and sanitary cells of 700 to 900 cubic feet, kept 
at a proper temperature, and well lighted and 
ventilated. Daily exercise and chapel service 
relieve the monotony of the cells. Diet, which is 
not on so liberal a scale as that of convicts, is 
graduated according to lengtli of sentence, and 
IS carefully adjusted to the physical requirements 
of the prisoners, while medical officers have a 
free hand in ordering extra food in special cases. 
Like the convict, the local prisoner works his way 
through the stages of a progressive system, earning 
privileges for industrj' and good conduct, and for- 
feiting any ho may have mready obtained if he 
is idle or breaks the rules. He can also earn 
remission of a part of his sentence if it is more than 
a month ; but this, too, is liable to forfeiture. 
Secular instruction is given him under the direc- 
tion of the chaplains ; and religious ministration 
is provided for by them and by the clergy of the 
different denominations to which the prisonera 
belong. All these regulations are subject, in their 
working, to medical safeguards and restrictions; 
and they are carried out generally on liberal lines, 
so ns not to cause individual hardship. There is 
a gradual relaxation of conditions for the well- 
conducted as their sentences proceed. Those con- 
victs who reach the Long Sentence Division at the 


end of ten years are allowed to purchase out of 
their gratuity some approved articles of extra diet 
but not alcohol or tobacco. ’ 

p. Borstal treatment.— The tendency of recent 
legislation has been towards a lenient treatment, 
especially of the young and of first olfendere. The 
Probation of Offenders Act gives power to the 
Courts to release the latter, and order them to 
come up for judgment if called upon. The Chil- 
dren Act prohibits all children under 14, and prac- 
tically all young persons under 16, from being sent 
to prison at all ; and the Prevention of Crime Act 
establishes a new form of sentence and a new type 
of Institution for offenders between the ages of 16 
and 21. The sentence is detention under penal 
discipline in a Borstal Institution for not less than 
one and not more than three years. This is in- 
tended for those whom, by reason of criminal 
habit or tendency, it is expedient to detain for 
long periods under such instruction and discipline 
as appear most conducive to reformation and the 
repression of crime. The treatment adopted in 
these Borstal Institutions closely resembles that 
of Elmira, already described. It is based on a 
well-devised scheme of moral, mental, and pliysical 
training, combined with specific instruction in some 
trade or skilled industry designed to fit the inmates 
for honest living. Rewards are given for industry 
and good conduct; penalties are inflicted chieflj 
by forfeiture of privileges ; conditional licence is 
extended to those who are deserving ; and work is 
also found for them on discharge ; while an After- 
Care Association of benevolent workers supervises 
them, and gives not only encouragement, but moral 
and material help, so as to enable them to lend 
useful lives. Over 600 youths are now under 
training; and the land, buildings, and training- 
ship of Feltham Industrial School have been pur- 
chased from the London County Council for their 
accommodation. A scheme on similar lines has 
also been established for girls; also a modified 
Borstal treatment for youths in prison whose sen- 
tences are too short to let them have a full course. 
Splendid results have already been obtaiiied, and 
still better are expected when the Institutions be- 
come firmly established. 

10. Habituals and vagrants. — From the outline 
given of our penal system, as bearing on the general 
subject of crime ana its punishment, candid renders 
will see that it is not unjust or unmerciful, and that 
it does not sacrifice the interests of the criminal to 
those of the community. The general principles on 
which it is based would seem to be that it should 
be penal ■without being vindictive, reformato^ 
without being demoralizing, and deterrent with- 
out being inhumane. Administrators wjio keep a 
watchful eye on statistics are quite alive to its 
weak points, in so far as it fails to reform or deter 
certain classes of prisoners. It is notorious that it 
does not reform individual professional criminals, 
who come back time after time to prison, tlioiigii 
it reduces the numbers of this class very consider- 
ably by cutting off the recruits. _Ifc_is idle to expect 
that they will ever be totally eliminated ; but it is 
highly probable that the new remedy of preventive 
detention "will considerably limit their depreda- 
tions, and deter many from entering their ranks. 
The system, again, seems to be ineffective wUii 
vagrants, who have been increasing lately at tne 
rate of 4000 a year. Prison life sits lightly on an 
idle class, and measures of indulgence in the nature 
of physical comfort, dictated an e,vnggcra « 
sentimentality, are not likely to check idle ha • 
Unfortunately, much of our .social teachinL at 
present tends to encourage this evil. lo mnoni 
truly to get one’s own living’ liM become for manj 
persons a very disagreeable obligation ; and btnie 
Aid, wliich is a popular panacea for social enis. is 
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too ofton invoked where energy and self-reliance 
would be the more manly remedy ; while Society 
is too often called upon to saddle itself with the 
vices and follies of individuals. To a large extent 
these doctrines would seem to be responsible for an 
idle spirit in our lower ranks. According to the 
last official returns, no fewer than 33,766 persons 
foxrnd their way to prison in 1910 for offences 
against the Vagrancy Acts. When it is home in 
mind that several more thousands of this idle class 
are in workhouses and at large, it will be obvious 
that the question of dealing with them is becoming 
very urgent. No economic remedy for mere un- 
employment will meet their case, since the work- 
habit in practically all of them has been lost. A 
Committee appointed in 1905 to investigate the 
subject made recommendations that such persons 
should be dealt with otherwise than under the 
Vagrancy Acts — that they should be treated, not 
as criminals, but as persons requiring detention on 
account of their mode of life. The object aimed 
at is to train and compel them to do some kind 
of work, so as to aid the solution of the problem 
which they themselves present. Legislation is now 
urgently wanted to carry these recommendations 
into effect. 

II. General results of our penal system. — ^Recent 
enactments in reference to inebriates, first offend- 
ers, habituals, and youthful delinquents, together 
with the recommendations of committees for fur- 
ther legislation for weak-minded prisoners and 
vagrants, suffice to show that our penal system 
has by no means reached perfection or finality. 
But how far has it served its purpose in the re- 
ression of crime! Some general considerations 
ave to be taken into account in deciding this 
question. We have no trustworthy data for esti- 
mating •ndth any approach to accuracy the sum 
total of crime committed in the country. Unde- 
tected and unproved crime still flourishes, and we 
can judge the proportion it bears to detected crime 
only by general indications. We know, however, 
that our methods of detection and identification of 
criminals have improved, so that it is at least prob- 
able that less crime goes undetected now than in 
former years. Further, we know that life and 
property are as secure with us as elsewhere, and 
that respect for human life is certainly greater in 
this country than in most civilized countries. But, 
although we can base no conclusions on figures 
representing the total criminality of our popula- 
tion, we have, in the daily average population of 
our prisons, a statistical basis for estimating com- 
parative progress or retrogression. The figures are 
simple ; tliey have been arranged on the same lines 
since the local prisons were handed over to the 
State in 1878 ; and thej^ include all the proved crime 
of the country, both minor and grave. If, then, we 
coiMare the daily average population of the prisons 
of England and Wales in 1880 with that in 1910, 
we get the following results : 


[England and Wales.] 


Tear. 

Daily Average Population. 

Population 

of 

Country. 

Convicts. 

Local Prisoners. 

ISSO . . 

10,299 

19,835 

25,708,606 

1910 . . 

3,189 

18,621 

35,756,015 


The outstanding feature of these statistics is the 
very conspicuous decrease in serious crime indi- 
cated by tne fall in the convict population, in the 
proportion of ten to three, during the last thirty 
years. The general shortening of sentences, which 


followed on the passing of the Summaiy Jurisdic- 
tion Act in 1879, accounts for a certain proportion 
of this decrease, but cannot altogether explain it 
away, since the missing conidcts are not foimd in 
the local prison population, which has also declined 
considerably, despite the addition of many minor 
ofiences to the statute book since 1880. If we take 
the two sets of figures — those of convicts and lo'c^ 
prisoners — together, and place beside them the 
increase of ten millions in the general population, 
it will be seen that the criminality of the country 
must have declined very substantially to show 
these results; and, although we look for still 
better things in the future, it must be admitted 
that our penal system has, on the whole, served 
us well. It would, however, be very erroneous to 
infer that the decrease of crime is due solely to our 
methods of punishment, although it is also very 
doubtful whether such marked decrease could take 
place under an inefficient penal sj’stem. Social 
progress, of course, accounts for much of it. The 
training and discipline of the schools are conducive 
to moral improvement, self-control, and law-abiding 
habits ; while the steady progress of temperance is 
probably one of the most important factors of all. 
Bank holidays have long ceased to be carnivals of 
drunkenness, and the statistics of crime show a 
steady decline in this offence. 

12 . Drink. — ^The latest returns show that in 1910 
the total number of prisoners, male and female, 
received in the prisons for drunkenness had been 
less than the total of 1909 by 5852 cases. These 
figures are satisfactory as showing progress, but 
there is still room for much improvement in a list 
which reaches the enormous total of 57,418. With- 
out any desire to minimize these figures, which 
represent an appalling amount of human misery 
and degradation, we would point out that much 
misconception prevails as to the actual connexion 
between drink and crime. Exaggerated statements 
that 80 or 90 per cent of crime is caused by drink 
depend to a large extent on the statistics of minor 
crime, which do not justify such su'eeping conclu- 
sions. Many thousands of offences tried summarily 
have no connexion with drink. It should be re- 
membered that the relation of cause and effect 
existing between drink and the major kind of 
crime, which entails a long sentence, is by no 
means so direct or clear ns it is in the case of minor 
crime, since drunkenness is in itself one of the 
minor crimes, and one which figures most promi- 
nently in the statistics, and is also the exciting 
cause of several such offences. The_ commission 
of serious crime, on the other hand, is very often 
inconsistent with drunken habits, which are by no 
means so constantly found amongst professional 
criminals as amongst minor offenders. None the 
less, drink is, without doubt, both a direct and an 
indirect cause of all kinds of crime, and the spread 
of temperance is the most hopeful means we can 
employ for limiting its perils. Although the drink 
evil is pre-eminently one which is best dealt with 
at its source, and before it attains large dimen- 
sions, supplementary measures, both curative and 
penal, are also necessary' at the later stages. Here 
our system has been somewhat weak and ineffec- 
tive. Abuse of alcohol is certainly the most potent 
factor known to us in the production of crime, and 
yet the steps we have hitherto taken to suppress 
this predominant cause of criminality have been 
slow, unscientific, and uncertain, tip till 1898, 
when the Inebriates Act was passed, our measures 
for dealing with drunkenness were for the most 
part penal, and the penalties were much the same 
ns they had been for fifty years previously. Fines 
and short imprisonments were the stock remedies, 
although they had long been known to be practically 
useless. Occasional drunkards were regarded too 
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much in the light of social ‘sports,’ instead of 
anti-social offenders and public nuisances. An 
attempt was made by the Inebriates Act to stem 
the evil by applying curative treatment to cases 
of inebriety, and placing them under control and 
medical care for prolonged periods. The intention 
of the Act was good, and it was based on scientific 
teaching, but, unfortunately, it did not work well 
in practice. No legal obligation had been placed 
on the local authorities, who were expected to co- 
operate_ in the scheme, to provide accommodation 
and maintenance for patients, and the Courts were 
reluctant to deprive of liberty, for the long periods 
necessary for cure, any persons except the most 
confirmed inebriates. These, as might have been 
expected, quickly relapsed into their former habits 
on discharge, and the Act was tliereby discredited. 
For those who were less confirmed in drinking 
habits, and who might have gained benefit from 
the Act, it became a dead letter. The liberty of 
the subject in their case amounted to liberty to 
ruin themselves, and to inflict trouble, anxiety, and 
expense on their friends. Further, disputes arose 
between the local authorities and the Treasury as 
to the coat of maintaining the Homes, which led 
to further deadlock. A Committee of Inquiry has 
already recommended that, in order to meet these 
difficulties, the State should take over the control 
of the Homes. Whether or not this proposal be 
carried out, the Act requires stiffening in some 
way, if it is to fulfil its object. The occasional 
drunkard also needs more attention. If he is to 
be restrained from drifting into the habitual class 
before his will-power disappears under continued 
indulgence, cumulative penalties must be dealt out 
to him more freely, and the risk of becoming an 
inebriate under the Act must be constantly kept 
before his eyes. 

LtTEfUTCRE.— H. Havelock Ellis, 27ie Criminal*, Londoo, 
1901; W. D. Morrison, Juvenile Offenders, London, 1896; 
A. Cleveland Hall, Crime in its relation to Social Progress, 
Sevr York, 1902; C. Richmond Henderson, Introduction to 
the Study of Dependent, Defective, and Delinquent Classes and 
their Social Treatment-, Boston, 1901 ; C. E. B. Russell, Young 
Gaol Birds, London, 1910; The Criminology Series (London, 
1895 fl.), ed. W. D. Morrison [comprises tninslations ot works 
onthiasubjeotbyLombroso, Ferri, Proal, etc.]; G. L. Dnprat, 
La Criminality dans Fadotescenee, Paris, 1909 ; G. Tarde, La 
Philosophic plnale*, Paris, 1903; X. Francotte, L' Anthropo- 
logic crimincUe, Paris, 1891; A. Baer, Der Perbrecher in 
anthropologischer Beziehung, Leipzig-, 1893; H. Kurella, 
Baturgeschichte des Verbrechers, Stuttgart, 1893; C. Lom- 
broso, L’Uomo delinquente, Turin, 1870(several editions since); 
R. Garofalo, La Criminologie, Paris, 18SS; E. Ferri, La 
Saciologia criminale*, Turin, 1900. 

R. F. Quinton. 

CRIOBOLIUM. — Like the tavrobolhim (wh. 
see) the crioboliuvi was a sacrifice performed in 
connexion tvith the worship of the Great Mother 
of the Gods and Attis, with the difference that the 
victim was a ram instead of a bull, and was slain 
in honour of Attis. When the criobolium w.'is 
given in conjunction with the taurobolivm, the 
Star was, with rare exceptions, inscribed to both 
deities ; whereas, when the taurobolium alone was 
given, the inscription was usually to the Mother 
only, though symbolic decorations on the altar 
even then often indicated the participation of 
Attis. 

Unlike the taurobolium, which, if not an original 
feature of the worship of the Great hlother in | 
Asia, was borrowed by her priesthood at Rome 
from the Cappadocian religions whicli were brought 
there in the early 2nd cent. A.D., the criobolium 
seems to have been a special sacrifice instituted 
after the rise, and on the analog, of the tauro- 
bolium, for the purpose of giving fuller recognition 
to the duality of the Great Mother and Attis, which 
had recently become more prominent through the 
rise of Attis to greater importance. There is no- 
thin"- to indicate its existence either in Asia or in 


Italy before its first celebration in honour of tho 
Mother and Attis. 

In the absence of direct evidence, we may sup. 
pose the criobolium to have been similar to the 
taurobolium both in details of ceremony and in 
spiritual effect. Its celebration was vvide-sprc,ad, 
and its importance such that it could be an alterna- 
tive to the taurobolium {CIL vi. 505, 506), thongli 
the latter was held in greater esteem. It vv« 
inevitable that the ancients should draw a com- 
parison between the pagan doctrine of purification 
and regeneration through the taurobolium and 
criobolium and the Christian doctrine of redemp- 
tion through the blood of the Lamb (Firmicus 
Matemus, ae Error. 27-28). 

LiTEaATtrRE. — See references under TACBOBOinni. 

Grant Showerman. 

CRITICISM (Old Test.k — Criticism is the art 
of estimating the qualities of literary or artistic 
work. M. Arnold defined it as 'a disinterested 
endeavour to learn and propagate the best that is 
known and thought in the -n-orld ’ [Ess. Grit. i. 3S). 
It is not to be mistaken for censure or dispraise— 
the expression of hostile or unfavourable opinions. 
Realizing that the word verges on this adverse 
significance. Pater and others have preferred to 
speak of literary ‘appreciations’; and certainly 
the true Bible critic desires chiefly to share his 
admiration with his reader. But ‘criticism’ and 
the allied terms should be used without prejudice, 
■to signify the effort of the mind to see things ns 
they are, to appraise literature at its true worth, 
to judge the records of men’s thoughts and deeds 
impartially, without obtrusion of personal likes or 
dislikes. In distinction from ‘lower’ (a term 
seldom used), or textual, criticism, whicli aims at 
ascertaining the genuine text and meaning of an 
author, ‘ higher ’ (a term apparently first used by 
Eichhom), or historical, criticism seeks to answer a 
series of questions affecting the composition, edit- 
ing, and collection of the Sacred Bpoks. The 
higher critic’s task is to show how the ideas of any 
particular wilting are related to the env’ironnient 
in which they grew’, to the spirit of the ago, to the 
life of the people, to the march of events,_nnd to tlic 
kindred literary productions of other times or, it 
may be, of other lands. It is a scientific method 
of ‘ searching the Scriptures.’ It substitutes the 
inductive for the a priori mode of inquiry, observa- 
tion and experiment for tradition and pogma. It 
is a new application of the Socratio principle that 
an iinexammed life — of man or book — is not worth 


uvung. _ n j f 

The critical movement, which has shed a flood oj 
light on the OT, and given the Church a new and 
more human conception of the mode of revelation, 
lid not begin till the middle of the 18th centun’. 
riie traditional -view of the composition of the 
Sacred Scriptures was a bequest from the Jewish 
;o the Christian Church, which no one ever thoughi 
)f closely e.xamining. There were,_indecd,_ a few 
sporadic attempts at literary criticism, which ran . 
lounter to the received opinion. Theodore _oI 
Mopsuestia relegated some of the ‘Psalms of Da via 
—such as the 51st, 65th, and 127th — to the penod oi 
;he Exile. Ibn Ezra, the aentest Jewish scholar 
)f the Middle Ages (1070-1138), detected a numter 
if anachronisms in the Pentatencli, but ndvirci 
;he reader who understood these things to be di.s- 
meet and hold his tongue. Luther was a ff 
:ritic of both the CT and the NT. He imbed w la 
t would matter if Moses was not the author ot tht 
Pentateuch ; he saw that the Book of Kmgs _v 
nore credible than that of Chronicles ; liesurnn- cd 
bat some of the Prophetic books received tficir 
inal form from redactors ; and he would nave urn 
erred if the First Book of Maccabees e] 

isther had been included in the Canon. Spmora s 
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philosophical acumen anticipated not a few of the 
modem critical results. ‘ Ex his omnibus,’ he says, 
‘luce meridiana clarius apparet, Pentateuchum 
non a Mose, sed ah alio et qui a Mose multis post 
saeculis vixit, scriptum fuisse ’ (Tract, theol.-potit. 
vii.). Richard Simon, the French Oratorian, ob- 
served some double accounts of events in the 
Pentateuch, and suggested a diversity of author- 
ship. But the critical opinions of these and other 
indnidual writers were mere obiter dicta, which 
made little impression upon the mind of the Church, 
and never disturbed her dogmatic slumber. They 
inaugurated no critical movement. 

It was reserved for one who was neither a scholar 
nor a theologian, but a man of science, the French- 
man and court-physician Jean Astruc, to discover 
the critical secret, and to forge the nomim organttm 
which was ‘ to destroy and to overthrow, to build 
and to plant.’ His study of the Pentateuch was 
the parergon of a busy life chiefly devoted to the 
writing of books in his oivn special department, 
and his supreme merit was that he brought to the 
search of the Scriptures a mind thoroughly trained 
in the methods of science. In this pioneer work he 
left a perfect example for the imitation of all his 
followers. As a devout Catholic believer — he 
takes his readers into his confidence in a beautiful 
reface — he refrained for a while from publishing 
is book, fearing that he might, much against his 
will, put a weapon into the hands of the free- 
thinkers — les espriis forts — of his time. He could 
not doubt, however, that his discovery would 
serve to remove some serious difficulties from the 
pages of Scripture, and in his seventieth year he 
was constrained to give his book to the world 
(1753). The very title of the work at once gave 
expression to the characteristic modes^ of a true 
seeker after truth. He merely q^ered Uonjectvres 
sur les mimoircs originaux dont u paroit quo Moyse 
s'est servi pour composer le livre de la Gendse. He 
did not know whether they would be accepted or 
rejected, but in either case nothing could ever alter 
his ‘love of Truth and of Religion.’ It is worth 
while to state his argument in his own words — here 
slightly abridged. 

‘ In the Hebrew text ot Genesis, God is designated by two 
different names. The first is Elohim, (or, ■while this name has 
other meanings in Hebrew, it is especially applied to the 
Supreme Being. The other is Jehovah, ?nn\ the great name ol 
God, expressing his essence. Now one might suppose that the 
two names were used indiscriminately as simonj-Tuous terms, 
merely to lend variety to the stj'le. This, however, would be 
an error. The names are never intermixed ; there are whole 
chapters, or Iaig:e parts of chapters, in which God is always 
called Elohim, and others, at least as numerous, in which he is 
always named Jehovah. If Moses were the author ot Genesis, 
we should have to ascribe this strange and harsh variation to 
himself. But can we conceive such negligence in the composb 
tion of so short a book as Genesis ? Shall we impute to Moses a 
fault such as no other writer has committed? Is it not more 
natural to explain this >'nriation by supposing that Genesis was 
composed of two or three memoirs, the authors of which gave 
different names to God. one using that of Elohim, another that 
of Jeho\'ah or Jehovah ^ohlm?* 

That Astruc was conscious of leading the students 
of Scripture into untrodden paths is proved by the 
motto from Lucretius {i. 926 f.), which he put on his 
title-page : 

‘ Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 
Trita solo.’ 

In the 500 pages of bis book he carried his critical 
analysis through the whole of Genesis and the 
beginning of Exodus, as far as the point where the 
distinction of Divine names appears to cease (Ex 6). 
He discovered some passages which he could not 
attribute either to the Elohist or the Jahwist. 
He displayed his results by arranging the whole 
text in four parallel columns. His attempt had 
the inevitable defects of all pioneer work, and he 
was_ far from dogmatizing as to the details of his 
criticism. But, with a true scientist’s confidence 
at once in the precision of his methods and in the 


general accuracy of his eonclnsions, he wrote at the 
end of his prefatory exposition : 

I So we must either renounce all pretence of ever proving any. 
thing in any critical question, or else agree that the proof whi<^ 
the combination of these facts affords amounts to a complete 
demonstration of the theory of the composition of Genesis which 
I have propounded.* 

Astruc’s Conjectures received hut a cold welcome 
in his own Catholic communion. No single com- 
patriot of his inherited the critical mantle, nnd it 
was destined to be the work of a long succession of 
patient German scientific theologians to continue 
and complete the process of literary analysis which 
the hrilUant Frenchman had begun. The great 
Hebraist Eichhom came to know Astme’s theory 
at second-hand, and deliberately refrained from 
reading the hook till he had independently, and 
still more thoroughly, gone over the same ground, 
with the same general results. He had no diffi- 
culty in finding a good many criteria besides the 
Divine names to difierentiate the original docu- 
ments, and, instead of pausing at the beginning of 
Exodus, he carried his investigations to the end of 
the Pentateuch, expressing the opinion — long since 
antiquated — that tne last four books were compiled 
from separate writings of Moses and some of his 
contemporaries. Eichhom’s results were published 
in an Einleit. in das AT (1783), and, as he had 
some of his friend Herder’s gift of style and love of 
the Bible as literature, his hook made almost as 
profound an impression on his age as "Wellliausen’s 
Frolegomtna has made on ours. 

The only contribution which Britain offered to 
the solution of the critical problem in its earliest 
phase was the work of Alexander Geddes, a Scottish 
priest, educated in Paris, where he had had the 
privilege of stndjdng Hebrew at the Sorbonne. 
His Holy Bible faxthf idly translated from- corrected 
Texts of the Originals, loith Various Headings, .Ex- 
planatory Notes, and Critical liemarhs (1792), fol- 
lowed by a separate work entitled Critical Remarlis 
on the Hebrew Scriptures (1800), gives vigorous ex- 
pression to his views. He was a remarkable man 
and no mean scholar, who certainly deserves to 
he remembered among the pioneers of criticism ; 
hut by excess of zeal — the perfervidum ingenium 
Scotorum — he led criticism astray, and tended on 
the whole to discredit the movement. Scorning 
the timid theory of Astruc and Eichhom, — that 
Moses used only two fundamental documents in the 
composition of Genesis, — he launched the hypothesis 
that the whole Pentateuch was nothing hut a col- 
lection of loose scraps, of various age and worth, 
wohahly compiled in the time of Solomon. He 
lad no aifficulty in pointing out an immense num- 
ber of these_ originally independent fragments, in 
the conjunction of which he saw no orderly plan or 
leading motive. He thus became the author of the 
‘ Fragment Hypothesis,’ which was introduced 
into Germany by Vater, who translated or para- 
phrased a large part of Geddes’s Critical BemarJa. 
Vater thought the Book of Genesis was composed 
of thirty-nine fragments. The theory made much 
noise for a time, hut received its death-blow at the 
hands of the greatest OT scholar of last century, 
Heinrich Ewald of Gottingen, in his Die Composi- 
tion der Genesis kritischuntcrsxtcht, which he wrote 
when he was a youth of nineteen (1823). Geddes’.^; 
opinions cost him liis priestly office. Aberdeen 
consoled him 'with a doctorate of laws. 

Meanwhile a real and important advance, from 
which there have been mdla vestigia retrorsum, 
was made by Ilgen, Eichhom’s successor at Jena. 
This fine scholar — ^who afterwards acquired a 
scholastic fame similar to that of Arnold of Rugby 
— detected the presence of two writers in Genesis, 
each 'with an 'unmistakable style of his own, who 
habitually use the Divine name Elohim. This 
discovery did not receive much attention at the 
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time of its publication (1798), and it was not till 
it was independently made again by Hupfeld, 
more than half a century afterward^g, that its 
significance was recognized by the foremost scholars 
of Germany. It is now accepted as one of the 
assured results of criticism. As the second Elohist 
is devoted to the ideas and institutions of the 
Levitical system, he is usually knowm as the 
‘Priestly Writer,’ while the name ‘Elohist’ is 
reserved for the earlier author, who, like the 
Jahwist, is more akin to the prophets. 

Still another step in advance was taken at Jena, 
this time by one of Ilgen’s most brilliant pupils. 
As a candidate for the doctor’s degree (in 1805), 
de Wette presented a Dissertatio Critica on the 
Book of Deuteronomy, which proved to be epoch- 
making. He argued, from the individual qualities 
of style and the definite circle of ideas which he 
observed^ in this book, that it stands by itself, 
distinct in origin and purpose from the rest of the 
Pentateuch ; and he identified it with the law-book 
which was at once the manifesto and the pro- 

f ramme of the reforming party in the reign of 
osiah (621 B.C.). This brilliant theory brought 
tlie critical movement for the first time into direct 
contact with Israel’s national history. It shed an 
intense light upon the record of a great spiritual 
crisis. Criticism thus ceased to be merely literary, 
and became the handmaid of the history of religion. 
Do Wette’s hypothesis has now been tested by the 
scholarship of a century, and Deuteronomy is 
universally regarded as the key to the interpreta- 
tion of the spiritual evolution of Israel. 

Attention was next directed to the Book of 
Joshua, which the Jewish canon sharply separates 
from the Pentateuch and places at the head of the 
I Former Prophets.’ Already, in 1792, Geddes had 
joined it to the Pentateuch, regarding it as ‘com- 
piled by tlie same author.’ Carefur and minute 
investigation convinced de Wette and Bleek that 
this procedure was correct. The real affinities of 
Joshua are with the ^v^iti^gs wiiich precede, not 
with those which follow, it. Of the ‘ Five Books of 
Moses’ it forms the necessary continuation and 
completion, taking up the various threads of the 
narrative and recording how the promises were 
fulfilled and the laws enforced. Subsequent criti- 
cism has confirmed this view, by proving that each 
of the Pentateuchal documents, Avith its favourite 
phrases and formul®, reappears in the Book of 
Joshua. Hence it is now the established practice 
to speak and Avrite of the Hexateuch, or ‘ Six Books ’ 
(reOxosi ‘a Aveapon,' being post- Alexandrian Greek 
for a book), instead of the Pentateuch. 

For the next half century there Avas one inspir- 
ing name AA'liich dominated the study of the OT. 
Wellhausen, Avho dedicated his Prolegomena ‘to 
my unforgotten teacher, Heinrich Ewald, AA'ith 
gratitude and honour,’ Avas one out of many Avho 
felt the spell of this scholar’s genius. It must be 
admitted, hoAvever, tliat Eivald lent his authority 
to a hypothesis Avhich for a considerable time 
retarded rather than furthered the progress of 
criticism. He began where Astruc and Eichhorn : 
left off, and neglected Ilgen’s discovery of the tAvo 
Elohists. Regarding an undivided Elohist docu- 
ment, AA’hich he called the ‘ Book of Origins,’ as 
the ‘ groundAvork ’ of the Hexateuch, and finding 
its unmistakable ideals and formul® giving order 
and unity to the Avholo structure, he maintained 
that the JahAA'ist sections were mer*^ added to 
supplement the work of the Elohist. Tliis aa'bs the 
famous ‘Supplement Hypothesis.’ Defended by 
Bleek, Schrader, and many other scholars, it AA'as 
vicAved for long as the citadel of criticism ; but it 
could not permanently stand the cross-fire to 
which it was subjected, and it has noAv no more 
than a historical interest. 


In 1834, Eduard Reuss Avas lecturing on OT 
theology at Strassburg, and applying his stron", 
keen intelligence to the critical problem, Avhich lie 
approached from the historical rather than from the 
literary side. He found it psychologically incon- 
ceivable that a nation should begin its history Avith 
,a fully developed code of laAvs. Ho thought it 
inexplicable that a Avholo succession of prophets 
should ignore their country’s Iuavs, Avhich they of 
all men ought to have reverenced. Hoav avas ho to 
solve the enigma? The critical movement, at the 
point Avhich it had then reached, did not lielp him 
much, for Deuteronomy avas the only book of the 
OT, apart from the Prophets, AA'hich had yet been 
replaced in the historical enAironment out of Avhich 
it greAv. Beuss’s problem AA'as to determine the 
ave and origin of the ‘ Laav of Moses ’ and the 
‘Psalms of David.’ The ansAA'er came to him, os 
he told long afterAA'ards, rather as an intuition than 
as the result of a careful and exhaustive investiga- 
tion. It Avas this — that in the true hi.storical 
sequence the Prophets are earlier than the LaAV, 
and the Psalms later than both. In the folloAA'ing 
year (1835) practically' the same theory avos in- 
dependently propounded by Vatke in his Bihl. 
Theol. wissenschafilich dargestclU, and by George 
in his Die alteren jiid. Feste. If neither of these 
books commanded any great attention, the reason 
AA'as that they Avere too theoretical. They did not 
present a thorough analysis of the language and 
ideas of the Books of Scripture. Vatke’s Avork 
AA’as, indeed, a very remarkable instance of the 
successful application of Hegelian principles to the 
study of a national and literary development. But 
it Avas intended only for the initiated, aa’Iio were 
sealed of the tribe of Hegel. The author AA'amed 
off the very threshold of bis book all avIio did not 
understand the master’s terminolo^, Reuss, AAdio 
tried to read it and failed, deferred the publication 
of his oAvn conclusions for nearly lialf a century. 
His L'Eistoire sainte et la loi appeared only in 1879, 
and his Geschichteder Schrif ten dcs AT in 1881. One 
of his most brilliant pupils, K. H. Graf, professor 
at Leipzig, had forestalled him by a dozen years in 
liis Geschichtl, Biichcr des AT (1866), anti conse- 
quently the theory is knoAAm to all the AA'orld os 
tlie ‘ Grafian Hypothesis.’ _ 

Hupfeld, one of the eminent Hebraists of Halle, 
AA'here he Avas the successor of Gesenius, brought & 
fresh mind to the problem of the literary composi- 
tion of Genesis, ana Avas rcAvarded AA’ith more suc- 
cess than almost any preAdous scholar.^ Indeed, it 
Avas he avIio most nearly read the riddle_ of the 
sphinx, and it is a remarkable fact that his book. 
Die Quellen der Genesis (1853), aa’OS published 
exactly a century after the famous Conjectures of 
Astruc. Having shaken off the obsession of 
EAA’ald’s ‘ Supplement Hypothesis,’ he had the 
good fortune to rejieat llgen’s almost forgotten 
discoA’ery of the tAvo distinct Elohist AAiiters in the 
Fentateuch. He laid bare the AA'ork of the Pricstlj 
Writer (tlie second Elohist). He demonstrateci 
the close aifinity of the first Elohist to the JnhAvi.st, 
and the Avide dilierence betiveen both and the 
AA’riter of the Gnindschrift. Under his spell each 
of these ancient AA-riters seemed to come mrth a 
living personality, Avith a style Avhich rcA'ealea 1 1 
man. He shoAved that the additions by avIiicm J 
Avas alleged to have supjilemented P 
entirely out of harmony Avith the latter s circle o 
ideas. His oAA-n theory’ Avas that the production 
of three originally independent writers (noiv knoim 
as J, E, and P) were at length 
editor, who-fortunately for us-left 
much ns he found them, being content to establish 

a merely superficial unity. thn 

The literary problem of the authorship of the 
He.xatench aa-os thus solved. But the A'ltaH.w im 
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portant historical question of the date of the several 
writers, and of their relations to the other authors 
of the OT, still left much work to do. Graf, as we 
have seen, was inspired by the teaching of Eeuss, 
and developed his master’s theory (o». cit. supra). 
Taking the date of the publication of Deuteronomy 
(621 B.c.) as his first starting-point, he worked 
backwards and forwards from it. By careful com- 
parisons he proved that D is, on the one hand, 
much more fully developed than the law-book — 
small in size but great in value — known as the 
‘ Book of the Covenant ’ (Ex 20“-23), and, on the 
other hand, much less fully developed than the 
Priestly Code. The inference was inevitable that 
these three strata of legislation belong to three 
widely separated ages. The Priestly Code, how- 
ever, is partly historical, partly legal, and Graf 
felt constrained to divorce these two elements, 
ascribing the historical to a pre-exilic, and the 
legal to a post-exilic date, with some centuries 
between them. But this part of his theory com- 
mended itself neither to tne right nor to the left 
•wing. As the Priestly Code is a compact and 
indivisible whole, and as the style of its narrative 
portions differs in no way from the style of its legal 
sections, it must as a whole be either pre-exilic or 
post-exilic. Now, this was one important question 
as to which the most eminent critics remained for 
a while divided among themselves. Ndldeke, 
Riehm, and Dill mann were on the one side; Reuss, 
Kayser, and ultimately Graf himself, on the other. 
Then came a new generation of scholars, with 
Duhm, Kuenen, and Wellhausen at their head, 
who vigorously attacked the problem once more, 
and almost unanimously declared in favour of the 
post-exilic theory, thereupon proceeding to adjust 
their conceptions of the whole OT literature and 
history to this revolutionaiw conclusion. 

Duhm in his Theol. der Frophefen (1875) chose a 
new point of view. The work of the prophets gave 
him the sure historical vantage-ground from which 
he could look both before and after, and a keen 
scrutiny of all the conditions of the problem con- 
vinced him that the phenomenon of prophecy is 
independent of every Mosaic law but the moral law 
■written in the heart. To him the great prophets 
are not the children of the Law, but the inspired 
creators of the religion of Israel. Prophecy is the 
supreme initial fact which transcends explanation. 
The Levitical system, which gave the death-blow 
to prophecy in the post-exilic age, could never have 
been its nursing-mother in earlier times. The 
inner expansion of the prophetic spirit nowhere 
requires the Law for its explanation or illustration. 
The traditional succession — Mosaism, Prophecy, 
Judaism — cannot, therefore, be maintained. Juda- 
ism is not a mere revival of antiqmty ; it is a new 
fact. The post-exUic poems sung in fervent praise 
of the Law have a freshness of feeling which be- 
tokens something other than an artificial restora- 
tion. On the assumption that Ezra, working on 
the basis of Ezekiel, was the real creator of Juda- 
ism, everything becomes clear. While the whole 
previous history of Israel, internal and external, 
can be traced out independently of the Priestly 
legislation, the whole subsequent history is just the 
history of the Law. The study of the Prophets 
thus proves that the Grafian hypothesis is both 
psychologically' and historically superior to the 
traditional one. For it is less likely, as Kuenen 
say's, ‘that the so-called “ Grundschrift ” dropped 
from the sky some few centuries before any one 
wanted it . . . than that it grew up in its o'wn 
historical environment -when its hour had come’ 
(Histor.-Crit. Inquiry, etc., Eng. tr. 1886, p. 
xxxvii f.). 

Wellhausen’s Gesch. Israels appeared in 1878, 
and of its reception in Germany Plieiderer says : 


‘ The arguments for the new hyixjthesis, derived from the 
parallel development of law, ritual, and literature, were exhibited 
with such cogency that the impression produced on German 
theologjans (especially of the younger generation) was almost 
irresistible. ... It was a special merit in Wellhausen’s book to 
have excited interest in these questions outside the narrow circle 
of specialists by its skilful handling of the materials and its 
almost perfect comhination of wide historical considerations 
with the careful investigation of details, and to have thus 
removed OT criticism from the rank of a subordinate question 
to the centre of theological discussion ' (Secelopment of Theology, 
Eng. tr. 1890, p. 259). 

Kuenen was perhaps justified in regarding 
the publication of Wellhausen’s book ‘as the 
“croivning %ht” in the long campaign’ (qp. cit. 
p. xxxix). 'The work of criticism was not yet 
ended. But, at any rate, its methods were ■vindi- 
cated, and its main results assured. The subse- 
quent history of the critical movement is, therefore, 
outward rather than inward, supplying matter for 
an interesting chapter of general Church History, 
a record of the spread of criticism to one country 
after another, of the opening of the doors of colleges 
and schools to critical teaching, and of the gradual 
leavening of the modem mind with a new concep- 
tion of the Bible and of revelation. Of the direction 
of the current of educated opinion there cannot be 
any doubt. 

‘ For, while the tired waves, vainly breaking. 

Seem here no painful inch to gain. 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making. 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main ’ (A. H. Clough). 

It would be strange if traditionalism did not 
make a brave fight for life, and the battle has often 
waxed hot. Critical freedom has sometimes been 
purchased at a great price. Those who are bom 
free have a sacred heritage. The cause of the 
scientific study of the OT has been championed 
and ■won for England by Colenso and Stanley, 
Cheyne and Driver; for Scotland by Davidson, 
Robertson Smith, and G. A. Smith ; for America 
by Briggs and Harper, Toy and Brown—to name 
in each instance but a few scholars out of many. 
Criticism is represented in modem Judaism by 
Montefiore, and the ■writers of the JE ; in the Rom. 
Cath. Church by the Abbd Loisy, Baron von 
Hiigel, Pfere Lagrange, and Salvatore Minocchi. 
It has become, as Sanday says, international and 
inter-confessional. And, since all light and trath 
are of God, Biblical science can bring to Churches 
and nations nothing but good. It is inevitable 
that the art of criticism should sometimes be 
practised by men of little faith, or of no faith, and 
that in their case the critical spirit should be 
captious rather than sympathetic, the critical 
weapon destractive rather than constnictive. The 
fault is not in the instrument but in the user. Of 
two scientists who study the open book of Nature, 
one sees only a strange adjustment of the atoms 
of dead matter, while the other has a vision of the 
living garment of God. And of two critics of the 
Bible, which is ‘literature and not dogma,’ the 
one is merely conscious of the pathetic upward 
stri'vings of the human spirit, while the other bows 
in reverence before a revelation of the immanent 
God of truth and love. 

Appeal is often made from criticism to archicology. Ex- 
ploration is cailcd to be the handmaid of revelation. The spade 
IB taken to confirm the pen. Many confident statements have 
been circulated in the name of this romantic young science, 
which is bringing so many old things to light. ‘ Wlierever 
archscology has been able to test the negative conclusions of 
criticism, they have dissolved like a bubble into the air ’ (Sayce, 
ilonument Facie and Higher Critical Fancies, p. 25). Assyri- 
ology ‘ has for ever shattered the “ critical " theory which would 
put the Prophets before the Law’ (p. 87). From buried 
palaces, from monuments, from long-lost libraries, ‘ a voice has 
gone up rebuking the scorner’ (J. Orr, The JSihle under Trial, 
p 121). But is criticism really opposed by the facts of the 
monuments, or only by illegitimate inferences deduced from 
these facts? On many points archa:olog}’ is certainly quite 
neutral, and on many others it is in perfect accord with the 
views of the critics. While it has to some extent confirmed Uie 
Bible statements regarding Shishak, Omri, Ahab, Jehu, Sargon, 
and Sennacherib ; while it has proved that the art of writing 
was wide-spread in the East long before the Hebrew invasion of 
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Canaan ; while it has found in Hammurohi alaw-pver far older 
than Moses : it has not hitherto appreciably affected a single 
critical conclusion as to Israers historical and literarj* develop- 
ment. * Archffiologj' has refuted only the argument which 
Prof. Sayce has imaginatively attributed to critics: the argu- 
ments which they really use, v\ith, of course, the entire position 
which depends upon them, it has left absolutelv untouched’ 
(Driver, p. xx). Sayce, Hommel, and Winckler ha\*e 

rendered splendid service as archeological specialists, and every 
discovery they have made has been welcomed ; but science 
would prefer to receive their facts neat, instead ol having them 
diluted with cheap anti-criticism. ih*of. Orr is the ablest 
opponent of criticism in this country, but he has personally 
accepted a good many of its results ; and, when he still contraste 
the traditional with the modem position by sajing that * the one 
scheme is naturalistic ; the other is positively Christian : there 
must in the long run be a more decisive choice between them 
{EccpTixvm, [1007J 125), he is needlessly confusing the issue. 

The progress of criticism has been slow. The 
labour has been spread over a century and a half. 
Every critical theory that had ever been advanced 
has been severely tested and strenuously contested. 
Criticism is hound to be self-critical, proving all 
things and holding fast that which is good. It is 
not to be imagined that finality has been reached 
on every minor detail of criticism. All along the 
line there are matters that still await adjustment. 
In the improvements which it is receiving at the 
hands of a new generation, the Grafian theory 
resembles the Darwinian. 

Allusion can te made to only a very few pointe. (1) The 
Jahwist and Elohist have often been called ‘ prophetic ' writers, 
os if they hod come under the influence of Amos and Hosea ; 
but Gunkel has made it appear very probable that the stories of 
J and E, which in his view represent the work of schools rather 
tlian of individuals, bad taken shape in ail essentials bj’ 1200 
B.a While, on the one hand, ‘we must assume their existence 
in order to account for the appearance of the Prophets,* they 
have, on the other hand, ‘ much that must needs have been ex- 
ceedingly offensive to the Prophet ’ (H. Gunkel, The Legends of 
Genesis, Eng. tr. 1901, p. 140 f.). (2) Wiile scholars like Baudissin 
and Kittel hold that the Low of Holiness (Lv 17-20) precedes 
Deut., and Driver and Ryle that it is later than Dent., but prior 
to Ezekiel, Addis has argued very ably for placing it after noth 
these writings {Ileb. Jlel. p. 241 ff.). (3) The division of Isaiah into 
two parts at cb. 40 is indisputable, but in both parts there are 
sections that require to be removed into different historical 
settings, and in nearly all the Prophets some later additions 
and redactions have been discovered. (4) The Psalter as a whole 
is probably post-exilio, but it is in the nature of things scarcely 
possible to determine the precise environment into which each 
poem should be fitted, and the theory tliat many of the Psalms 
reflect Macoabaan and Ptolemaic conditions has not met with 
much acceptance. (6) The Wisdom literature and the relation 
of its later developments to Greek thought still need much 
attention. IVhile Job is recognized ns post-exilic, and Ecclesi- 
astes may bo little older than Daniel (which belongs to the 
great field of Apocalyptic literature), it still remains probable 
that the kernel of the Book of Proverbs represents the oral 
msdom of Israel in the time of the monarchy. 

Some gains obtained tlie criticism of the Old 
Testament may be mentioned. It has established 
the broad principles that ‘ God never spoke a word 
to any soul that was not exactly fitted to the 
occasion and the man ’ ; and that ‘ separate . . . 
from this context, ... it is no longer the same 
perfect Word’ (Robertson Smith, OTJ(P, 1892, p. 
10 f.). It has reconstructed the history of Israel 
in the light of that other modem princmle — ‘ there 
is no history but critical history.’ For the in- 
credible dogmas of verbal inspiration and the equal 
divinity of all parts of Scripture, it has substituted 
a credible conception of the Bible as the sublime 
record of the Divine education of the human race. 
It has traced the development of the religious con- 
ceptions and institutions of Israel in a rational 
order. Moving tlie OT’s centre of gravity from 
the Law to the Prophets, it has proved that the 
history of Israel is fundamentally and essentially 
the histo^ of Prophecy. It has made a sharp and 
clear distinction between liistorical and imaginative 
•miting in the OT, and so enhanced tlie real value of 
both. It has appreciated the simple idylls of Israel’s 
folklore, pervaded and purified as they are by the 
spirit of the earliest prophets, and used by them to 
transfuse the devotion of a liiglier faith into the 
veins of the people. It has tliromi light— as Astme 
saw that it would — on the many duplicate, and even 


contradictory, accounts of the same events that 
are found in close juxtaposition. It has explained 
the moral and theological crudities of the Bible as 
the early phases of a gradual religious evolution. 
It has denuded the desert pilgrimage of literary 
glory, only in order to enrich tlie Exile. For the 
‘ Psalms of David ’ it has substituted the ' Hymn- 
book of the Second Temple,’ into which are garnered 
the frmts of the religious thought and feeling of 
centuries. To the legendary wisdom of one croimed 
head it has preferred the popular philosophy of 
many generations. For a religious history which 
looked like an inverted pyramid, it has given ns 
one w'hich is comparable to an ever-broadening 
stream — the record of a wunding hut unwaveiing 
progress in the moral and religious conseionsness 
of a people. Instead of crowding the most complex 
institutions and ideals into the infancy of the 
nation, it has followed the order of nature—' first 
the blade, then the ear, then the full com in the 
ear.’ 


Prof. B. D. Eerdmans, Kuenen’s pupil and successor. Is re- 
garded as the leader of a reaction. He begins his AUleit. 
Sludien (Giessen, 3 parts, 1008-10) by announcing that he has 
quitted the Grsf-WelJbausen-Kuenen School. Criticisni has been 
wrong from the outset. * Astme led her into false tracks * (p. iv). 
• The theory which uses the Divine names as a guide through the 
labjuinth of the traditions is an error, ond must bo set aside’ 
(p. 04). Instead of taking these names as literary criteria, let 
us have an historical-religious investigation of their me.anlng. 
In the ‘Book of the Covenant' (Ex 20'-— 23®), ‘Elohim’ cannot 
refer to the God of Israel. It is a real plural. The 'judges’ 
(Ex 216 226- 6) are gods. This is the kep nith whieli the new 
critical school opens the door. Polytheism is to be found not 
only in the ‘Book of the Covenant,’ but in the narratives of 
Genesis. ‘ For the knowledge of the history of Israel it Is of 

g reat importance to see clearly that tlie legends which have 
een gradually collected in Genesis have received but a taint 
monotheistic colouring.’ Bound the figures of the patriarchs 
have gathered (1) stories in which" 

(2) others which recognize Jahwe . • : ' i , 

others in which the polytheism 1 . : 

istio faith. Some parts of P— which to Eerdmans is ‘a fiction' 
—are much older than the Exile, and round all tho ancient 
legends there have gradually accumulated many additions and 
redactions, dating from the earliest to the latest times. 

Eerdmans has failed to take account of the fact that for the 
recognition of J and E in the Hexateuch there are many other 
important criteria— language, style, point of view, religious 
tendency — besides the Divine names. It will bo found that the 
difference between him and his master is after all not very 
great. His vigorous and suggestive criticisni is a trumpet-call 
to ail OT scholars to re-examine their position, and they are 
cheerfully responding ; hut it does not appear that the solid 
walls of P have been shaken. 

Literature (chiefly additional to books cited above).— J. W. 
Colenso, Pentateuch' and, Look of Joshua criticallv examined, 
7 parts, London, 1862-79; Tb. Noldcke, Die AT Literalur, 
Leipzig, 1868, also Untermchungen eur Kritik des AVs, Kiel, 
1869: A. Kuenen, Histor. Krit. Onderzoek", Leyden, 1885-03 
'Eng. tr. of pt. 1 under title The Hexateuch, London, 18S0); 
.Carl Budde, BiW. Urgeschichte untersucht, Giessen, 1883, also 
Religion of Israel to the Exile, New York and :^ndon, , 
Ed. Riehm, Einleit. in das AT, Haile, 1889; 'W. W. Graf 
Baudissin, Gesch. des AT Priesterthums, Leipzig. 1889 ; A. 
■Westphal, Les Sources du Pentateuque, 2 vols.. Paris, 18S&-W: 
H. Holzinger, Einleit. in den Hexateuch, Freiburg, 1893 ; w. 
E. Addis, The Documents of the Hexateuch, 2 vols., Isindon, 
1892-8, also Hebrew Religion, do. 1906; C. A. Briggs, The 
Bible, the Church, and the Reason, Edinburgh, 1892, also JM 
Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch, New York, 1893: S. K. 
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burgh, 1904), Duff (London, 1892), Bennett (Jf ISO®)' 
Histories of Israel, of Ewald^ (Gottingen, ISC4-8), Gathe 
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CRITICISM (New Test.). — The criticism of the 
NT may he treated in two divisions — that of the 
Gospels and Acts, and that of the remaining 
books. In the Gospels and Acts we are dealing 
with narrative material, which may, therefore, be 
approached from the standpoints and methods of 
(a) literary, (6) historical, criticism. But in the 
Epistles and the Apocalypse we have to do Avith 
books where the historical element is subordinate 
and the literary predominant. Consequently, liter- 
ary methods of criticism will find further scope 
than historical methods, and there is likely to be 
less divergence of opinion on the results obtained. 

I. Criticism of the Gospels and Acts . — 
To the dispassionate inquirer the present state of 
this department of investigation must be strangely 
bewildering. This is not due to variation of opinion 
in the region of literary criticism, for there it has 
long been seen that the possibility of obtaining 
sure results is very limited in scope, and agreement 
has been largely reached on all points where agree- 
ment is possible. But, in the region of historical 
inquiry, results are surprisingly contradictory, and 
there seems at present to be no likelihood of agree- 
ment being reached. 

I. Literary criticism. — So far as the Ssmoptic 
Gospels are concerned, important results have been 
reached by the methods of literary criticism. These 
may be briefly summarized as follows, (a) It has 
been showm that the Second Gospel was used in the 
compilation of the First and Third Gospels.' (b) It 
has been further shoivn that behind the First and 
Third Gospels lies a compilation of the Lord's Say- 
ings (=Q) which directly, or after passing through 
intermediate stages, w’as used by the editors of 
these later Gospels.* (c) It has also been made 
probable that the editor of the Third Gospel used, 
m addition to Mark and Q, at least a third written 
source j but no agreement has been reached as to 
its scope.® (d) Some recent attempts to analyze 
the Second Gospel into two or more documents 
which were originally distinct rely more upon 
historical considerations than upon purely literary 
methods, and are too recent to have been fully 
considered.^ 

In the Fourth Gospel literary critical methods 
have recently found much play. 'Wellhausen® has 
attempted to find traces of composite authorship, 
and he has been followed by Spitta,® who endea- 
vours to distinguish between a Griindschrift, to 
which he assigns a very high historical value, and 
a BearheiUing. But it may be questioned W'hether 
the unity of the book is not too apparent to be 
lightly shaken.* 

The attempt to analyze the Acts into its original 
sources finds ever new disciples. The latest is 
Hamack,® who finds in Ac 2-15 a compilation of 
three documents. But the grounds alleged do not 
seem adequate to support the conclusions.® On 
the other hand, the identity of the editor of the 
Acts with the writer of the ‘ We ’ sections and 

> Studies in the Synoptic Proitem, cd. Sanday, 1311. 

® For recent attempts to reconstruct Q, see A. Hornack, Say- 
inrjs of Jesus, Eng. tr., Lond. 190S ; B. Weiss, "Die Qucllen dcr 
synopt. Uberlieferung’ (Ttf xxxH. 3 [lOOSP ; and Studies in the 
Synoptic Problem (ut supra). 

Weiss, op. cit. 

■* Wendiing, Die Entstehung dcs Marcus-Eranyeliurns, Tubin- 
gen, 1303 ; Bacon, The Beginnings of Gospel Story, New Haven. 
1909. Sec ‘ Survey of Recent Literature on Synoptic Gospels,' 
in Revieu' of Theology and Philosophy, July 1909 ; and Williams, 
in Studies in the Synoptic Problem. 

® Das Ernnpclium Johonnis, Berlin, lOOS. 

® Das Johannes-Erangelium als Quelle der Geschiehte Jesu, 
Gottingen, 1910. 

* See in criticism of W'ellhausen, Gregory, TTetlhausen und 
J ohannes, Leipzig, 1910 ; for earlier ‘ Partition Tiieories,’ Sand.ay, 
Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, Oxford, 1905 ; and, for recent 
literature, Iteciew of Theol. end Phil., Feb. 1911, and Bacon, The 
Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, New York, 1910. 

® The Acts o.f the Apostles, Eng. tr., liOnd. 1909. 

® Sec Cfemen, in the Ilibbert Journal, .Tuly 1910, p. 780 ff. 


with the editor of the Third Gospel has received 
the weighty support of Hamack himself, and on 
purely literaiy founds is hardly deniable.' Those 
who dislike this conclusion have to faU back upon 
historical considerations. 

So _ far _ we have been dealing with literary 
criticism in its efibrts to detemime or to detect 
underlying sources in the narrative literature of 
the NT. It will be seen that the most important 
and assured results have been reached in those 
cases where the data are the fullest. The nse of 
Mark in Matthew and Luke has been rather 
observed than discovered; and, if Mark did not 
exist, literary analysis certainly could not recon- 
struct it out of the later Gospels. For that very 
reason, attempts to reconstruct Q can be at the 
best but tentative. The attempted analysis of 
these books into sources which are not noiv extant 
is a matter of great difficulty, arising from the 
fact that the writers have so re-cast any soui-ces 
which they may have used that reconstruction of 
them is now almost impossible. It is for that 
reason that attempts on purely literary grounds to 
re-discover sources used in the Acts are little likely 
to succeed. 

2 . Historical criticism. — It is, however, in the 
region of historical criticism that the variety of 
opinion spoken of above chiefly exists. And the 
reason of it is not far to seek. Inquirers into tlie 
Gospels and Acts are divided, broadly speaking, 
into two classes, guided by different conceptions as 
to the right method of approaching the narratives, 
and consequently employing diflerent standards 
or criteria in estimating their value as historical 
material. 

(1) Investigators of the first class start from the 
assumption that the facts of history which lie 
behind the narratives ore purelj' natural facts, 
similar in nature to other facts knoum to us. In 
particular, they take it for granted that J esus was 
a man, whose personality underwent the nonnal 
process of gradual development, so that the growth 
of His intellectual conceptions can be traced on 
psychological lines. Inquirers who are guided by 
principles like these are, of course, bound to apply 
to the material before them such criteria as the 
following, (a) Does a writer state as fact an event 
which lies outside the range of the known laws of 
Nature ? Then, not only did the alleged event not 
happen, but some account must be given of the 
nature of the process which enabled the writer to 
state as fact what is incredible. Under this liead 
the whole of the so-called miraculous element in 
the Gospels and Acts is removed from the sjihere 
of history, and translated into the realm of myth, 
legend, popular exaggeration, symbolism, allegory, 
or transference of the miraculous from other de- 
partments of tradition into the life of Jesus. In 
the early days of criticism this generally led to the 
transference of the Gospels into the 2nd cent.,* in 
order to allow time for the growth of legend round 
the few traditional facts of the life of Jesus. More 
recently it has been argued that such growth may 
have been very rapid, and is consistent ivith a 1st 
cent, date for the Gospels.® (&) The mental develop- 
ment of Jesus must be similar to our own, and it 

1 Duke the Physician, Eng. tr., l,ond. 1907 ; see also J. 0. 
Hawkins, Horai Synoptica;, Lond. 1899. 

2 The Second Gospel is now most generally assigned to A.n. 
CO-70, the Third to c. A.D. 80, and the First to varying dates 
between the publication oj Mark and the end ot the century. 
The tendency nowadays is to push the Synoptic Gospels and the 
Acts backwards rather than forwards. Tliis is illustrated by 
Hamack’s admission that the Acts may have been written ‘ so 
early as the beginning ot the seventh decade of the first century ’ 
(Acts, p. 207). 

3 Hamack now (Nette Untersuch. zur Apostelgeschichte, 
Leipzig, 1911) places Acts before the death ot St. Paul, St. 
Mark and St, Luke earlier, and St. Matthew shortly belore or 
after A D 70. The present writer has argued for a date about 
A.D. dO for St, Jtatthew (EzpT, July 1910). 
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is not possible that He could have taught doctrines 
which appear to us to be logically inconsistent. 
This has been applied in particiilar, in recent 
times, to the problem of the eschatological teach- 
ing in the Gospels as compared with the moral 
teaching of Christ. Christ, it is argued, cannot 
have been both the same unclouded tliinker of the 
moral sayings and the apocalyptic fanatic of the 
eschatological passages. vVe must, therefore, give 
up one of the two as historical, and the teacliing 
generally chosen as most conveniently to be got 
rid of is the eschatological,^ which is then re- 
garded as an intrusion into Christ’s teaching of 
elements derived from Jewish Apocalwtie writ- 
ings, remoulded in Christian circles. Of course, 
on lines like these the task of criticism is very 
largely one of explaining away the ciddence which, 
at first sight, the Gospels set before us as to the 
facts of Christ’s life. 

_ It would be impossible to give here an exhaustive 
list of all the ways in which criticism attempts to 
do this, but the following are some of them : — 

Adaptation of Christ’s life to the narrative and prophecies of 
the OT. (This would account in part for the narrative of the 
Virginal conception, the stories of the JIagi, and of the flight 
into Ep-pt, etc.) Adaptation to His life of heathen mythologj' 
(the Virgin birth). Adaptation to His life of the current Jewish 
doctrine of the Messiah. The attribution to Him of sayings 
prophetic of later events, e.g., the manner of His death, or the 
fall of Jerusalem. The hardening into narratives of fact of 
words spoken by Him in allegory or metaphor. 

The main difficulties which many will feel with 
criticism of this kind are these : — 

(a) It starts from presuppositions with which the evidence of 
the narratives immediately conflicts. (6) Its methods of explain- 
ing the origin and genesis of much of the evidence are conjectural 
and fanciful— not the application of scientific principle, but an 
appeal to any or every supposed cause that might have given rise 
to the creation of the evidence, (c) Its results are hopelessly 
precarious. The Jesus who emerges from its labours is some- 
times a simple-minded lover of God, who is crushed between the 
political and theological wheels of Ilis day' ; sometimes an ethical 
teacher of high value ; sometimes a dreamy enthusiast, whodied 
because He deluded Himself into the belief that He was the 
Messianic King. The Gospels, as manipulated by the uncertain 
methods of this sort of criticism, seem capable of yielding a 
picture of any sort of Jesus that the critic desires. 

(2) Investigators of the second class approach 
the subject from a very much wider ana more 
liberal historical background. They argue that a 
cursory reading of the Gospels gives us at once a 
consistent picture of One whose personality, whilst 
truly human, yet transcends the limits of human 
personality as elsewhere known to us. They, 
further, argue that the same kind of evidence 
which is given to us in the Gospels is also given, 
without break of continuity, in the history of the 
Christian Church ; so that the Gospels are only a 
first stage in a continuous stream of evidence to a 
Person, dead yet living, human yet more than 
human. In view of this deepest and most profound 
fact of human experience, we cannot, they urge, 
apply to the Gospel evidence those rough and 
ready tests of the historical which critics of the 
first class are so eager to use. Christ is reported 
to have worked a miracle. The critics of the first 
class say at once : (a) ‘ The miracle did not 
happen’ ; therefore (6) ‘ the narrative is very late,’ 
or (c) ‘ it is to be explained as due to one of the 
causes summarized above,’ and (rf) ‘ it is worthless 
as evidence of historical fact.’ Clirist is reported 
to have worked a miracle. The critic of the second 
class will say at once, ‘Why not?’ ‘What does 
this mean save that from the inexliaustible 
treasure-house of the Personality of Jesus flowed 
some influence or power which so dazzled the 
minds of the witnesses that they recorded their 
impression in the simple words that have come 
down to us ? ’ Or, again : Christ is reported as 
having taught moral principles which presuppose 

1 But see A. Schweitzer (T/ie Quest of the Bistorieal Jesus, 
Eng. tr., bond. 1910), who rightly refuses to eliminate the eschato- 
logical clement from the life of Christ, but over-emphasizes it 


the continuance of human society, and as having 
spoken about the Kingdom of heaven as something 
which was to leaven human society. He is also 
reported as having announced the nc-ar approach 
of the Kingdom, and His own ‘Coming* to in- 
augurate it, as the ‘ Son of Man ’ coming ‘ on the 
clouds of heaven.’ Critics of the first class sav 
at once : ‘ Christ cannot have spoken these tivo 
divergent lines of teaching. We must choose 
between them.’ Critics of the second class will 
rather argue that we are dealing witli two types 
of teaching which are ultimately harmonious; 
that difficulties arise if we unduly press, or too 
literally interpret, sayings of the one or the other 
type ; and, in particular, that underlying the apoca- 
lyptic utterances are statements of profound tmtli 
as to the future of the world, and of the relation of 
Christ to humanity, which are essential for a right 
understanding of His being. 

So long as NT critics start from different 
assumptions, and employ different methods, it is 
obvious that they will arrive at different con- 
clusions. It is clear that sooner or later some 
agreement must be reached, if possible, as to the 
truly scientific method of approaching the Gospels 
and Acts, and as to the principles or criteria by 
which we are to test their historical value. In 
other words, are we or are we not to look upon 
them as isolated records which can be examined in 
and for themselves, regardless of the continual 
corroboration in history of the more than human 
Personality to which they bear witness? Or, is 
the representation of Jesus as given in the Gospels 
as a whole one which the experience of the Chris- 
tian Church in later history has proved to bo 
substantially true? If the latter be the truer 
alternative, we shall be bound to approach the 
Gospel with somesuch canons of criticism ns these:— 
(a) We are dealing with a record of One whoso 
personality and force of character transcend, ns is 
proved by the witness of history, all human know- 
ledge. We cannot, therefore, rule out as eridcnco 
statements which ascribe to_Him power and in- 
fluence which are not found in normal experience 
of life, (b) There is, therefore,^ a general prob- 
ability in favour of the credibility of the Gospel 
narratives. The area of uncertainty arises later 
in the attempt to reconstruct from them the 
original facts as they occurred. For instance, the 
narrative of the raising of Jairus’_ daughter will 
leave us with the certainty that an impression was 
made on the minds of the witnesses of that event 
that a dead person had been brought back again 
to life. What ‘ death ’ and ‘ life ’ here involve can 
never be known to us. The substantial fact is 
that the force and power of the Personality of 
Jesus effected this astonishing thing that the 
girl, who otherwise would liave been nunibered 
with the dead, took her place, through His in- 
fluence, once more in the world of living men ana 
women. . , 

The question of the necessity of approaching tlie 
Gospels as historical witnesses, with some sort of 
presuppositions in favour of, or against, their te.sti- 
mony, lias not yet been treated in a serious scicntinc 
manner. Yet nothing is more certain than the 
fact that historians approach all ancient documents 
with certain presuppositions. These are, in large 
part, inferences drawn from our experience of ii 
treated as a whole. The question concenimg 
Gospels takes the form whether there is in our 
experience any element which should infliicnc 
in the case of these books which is absent when v - 
are dealing with other ancient literature. 
historian who answers No will nece.«sanly approa^ 
the Gospels with a presuiiposjtion Umir 

evidence. And this presupposition .ceom.s to be f u - 
to a denial on his part of an element in life vlncn 
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others affirm, and which causes them to say Yes. 
This element is the sustained witness of the Chris- 
tian consciousness to a Personality now acting upon 
human life, of which they find the first account in 
the Gospel liistory. It has always claimed to be 
not merely witness to the powerful influence exerted 
by the life of Jesus as recorded in the Gospels, but 
witness to the influence of Jesus Himself, exerted 
on individuals, not merely through the record of 
His life, as the memory of a dead friend may 
influence one living, but immediately as living 
Spirit upon living spirit. This sustained A\dtness 
is a psychological fact which is deserving of more 
serious treatment than has hitherto been accorded 
to it. If it is in any sense true as a phenomenon 
of consciousness, then it necessarily becomes a pre- 
supposition ■with which the inquirer must approach 
the Gospel evidence. If the Personality of Jesus 
acts upon consciousness through the whole period 
of history since His death in a way in which no 
other personality knoivn to us has ever acted, then 
it will ue clearly unscientific to apply to the record 
of His life the same axiomatic rules, as to what is 
or is not probable, that we are tempted to apply to 
the evidence as to the personality of ordinary in- 
dividuals. This does not make any investigation 
into the life of Jesus useless, or lead us to accept as 
literally true anything or everything that has been 
recorded about Him. The ordinary rules of his- 
torical investigation will apply in large part to 
the Gospels as to other ancient literature. But 
it will cause us to exercise caution in puling out 
evidence which points to the presence in Him of 
resources of power over psychical and_ natural 
phenomena which we should reject in other 
cases. 

What has been said above applies mainly to the 
Gospels, yet it also concerns the Acts. For there, 
too, the same question arises. When we read 
anything that is of a non-natural kind, are we on 
that ground to relegate it to a position of late date 
and historical valuelessness ? This is what Hamack 
does, C.O., with Ac 1. He speaks of the narrative 
of the Ascension which it contains as probably the 
latest tradition in the Book.^ The only reason 
apparently for that judgment is the nature of the 
event recorded. But what if behind the narrative 
lies a historical fact, the precise nature of which 
can only be dimly surmised behind the strong 
colours in which it has been painted ? Christ had 
left the dis(Mles finally : that they knew. No 
more would He appear to them as at the Galilaean 
Lake. He was henceforth to be with them in 
another sense. And He was to come again. What 
if somp strange experience of fact lies behind this 
narrative ? Need it then be so late in date ? What 
prevents it from being one of the earliest traditions 
of the Christian Church? St. Pa'ul is witness to 
such a tradition. 


Cnticism of the Gospels and Acts which is basei 
on_ quite unscientific presuppositions — that is th( 
point — introduces hopeless confusion into NT criti 
condemns offhand certain narratives a; 
lictitious, and then invents the most improbabli 
wuses to account for their genesis and growth 
^lis is not criticism based on principle, but arbi 
trary and captious rejection of evidence. W( 
want, if possible, some sort of scientific method o 
principle, and this can bo reached only by a pre 
liminary investigation of all the facts, dhrist a 
presented in the Gospels, Christ as experienced ii 
mstory, Christ as experienced in modem life, — i 
tins all of a piece, one long consecutive witness ti 
a supernatural Christ? If so, whatever othe 

actuallj- makes the presence in the Acts of th 
hiviV j . ® Ascension an argument against ascribing th 
Sea before A.D. 78. though on other grounds h 

recent see now his mor 

treatment of the date of Acts (cf. p. Slot, note S, above 
VOL. IV 21 V r • 


method may be uTong, nothing can be more funda- 
mentally unsound than the attempt to go to the 
Gospels and from the first to eliminate that element 
to which Gospels, history, modem consciousness, 
all alike bear testimony. 

The above considerations apply also to the Fourth 
Gospel. But here the further question arises. Is 
the Christ here presented the same as the Jesus of 
the Synoptic Gospels? Is there, in other words, 
behind the Fourth Gospel a substantial basis of 
historical fact, due allowance being made for the 
translation of this into the language and thought 
of the period of the ■writer or writers who composed 
the book half a century or more after Christ’s life ? 
To that question diflerent answers ivill probably 
always be given by people who approach the Gospel 
■with different presuppositions. Interest has re- 
cently been directed in particular to the narrative 
of the raising of Lazams. On the one hand, it is 
contended that, in view of the importance which 
attaches to it in the Fom'th Gospel, it could not 
have been omitted in tbe Synoptic Gospels if it 
was a fact of history with which the writers of 
those Gospels were acquainted.^ On the other 
hand, it is urged that the narrative does not 
receive the emphasis which some modem critics 
assign to it,- and that the argument from the 
silence of St. Mark and the other Synoptic writers 
is hopelessly precarious.' In the debate about 
tbe authorsmp of the Fourth Gospel interest has 
centred largely in the theory of Schwartz ■* (based 
upon an alleged statement of Papias that James 
and John were killed by tbe Jews) that John died 
too early to admit of his being the author of the 
Gospel.' 

Quite recently the whole Johannine question has 
been raised into a new atmosphere by a new dis- 
eovery. The old axiom of critical writers who 
denied the Johannine authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel was that the book is tlioroughly Alex- 
andrian in spirit and phraseology. Some ivriters 
have always urged that, in spite of apparent 
parallels with Alexandrian terminology, it is 
thoroughly Hebraic. This has recently received 
striking confirmation from an unexpected quarter. 
In 1909, Rendel Harris published from a Syriac MS 
a volume to which he gave the title Odes and Psalms 
Solomon. He argued that these Odes were not 
Gnostic, but Christian, and that they date from 
the last quarter of the 1st centuiy. Hamack® 
believes them to be of Je^wish origin, edited by a 
Christian. If he is right, it follows that a large 
part of the supposed Alexandrian element in the 
Fourth Gospel is really Jewish. And Hamack 
draws the conclusion that ‘ in the Johannine theo- 
logy, apart from the Prologue, there is nothing 
essentially Hellenic’ (p. 119). If this is true, and 
if the date assigned to the Odes is right, a great 
many arguments for a 2nd cent, date for the Fourth 
Gospel, and a large number of objections to the 
Johannine authorship, cease to have any validity. 
It is possible that the ‘ Odes of Solomon ’ null 
prove as epoch-making for the Johannine question 
as was the publication of the Book of Enoch for 
the Synoptic Gospels.’ 


1 F. O. Burkitt, Tht Gospel History and its Transmission, 
Edin. 1906, p. 221 fl. 

2 J. Arniitage Robinson, The Historical Character of St. John s 
Gospel, Lond. lOQS, p. 34 It. 

S W. Sanday, The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, Oxl. 1905, 
p. 170 f. , , - . , 

4 * Uber den Tod der Sohne Zebedai,* in A bhandl. d. konigl. 
GescUsch. d. Wisscnsch. zu Gottingen, Phil.-hist. KInsse, newser., 

5 See a^inst this Sanday, p. 103 S. ; Arraitace Robinson, 
p. 64 £f. Cf. also Spitta’a examination of Schwartz’s wieory in 
ZHTir xi. [1010] SO ft., and Schwartz’s reply, ib. p. 39 S. 

0*Ein liid.-christliches Psalmbuch aus dera ersten Jahrnun- 
dert’ (I’d ni. V. flOlO] 4, published separately, Leipzitr, I9IW- 

7 See, on the Odes, Straohan, in HxpT, Oct. 1910 ; Bernard, m 
JThSt, Oct. 1910 [holds the Odes to be Christian Baptisma 
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11. Criticism of tbe Epistles and Apoc- 
alypse. — I. The Pauline Epistles. — The move- 
ment of criticism in recent years with regard to 
the Pauline Epistles has been in the direction of a 
return to tradition. With few exceptions, critical 
^vriters are disposed to admit as Pauline 1 and 2 
Thess., Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Romans, Philippians, 
and Philemon. Of these, 2 Thess. is the most 
doubted. It is argued that, viewed as literature, 
it reads like an imitation of the First Epistle, 
whilst from a theological point of view the second 
chapter presents us with an eschatology different 
from that found elsewhere in St. Paul. Harnack * 
has recently attempted to meet this second ob- 
jection, ana to preserve the letter for St. Paul by 
the novel argument that the First Epistle was 
written to the Gentile converts at Thessalonica, 
whilst the Second was written for the Jewish 
converts there. 

The Epistle to the Galatians has been the 
subject of much controversy with respect to the 
date of writing and the people addressed. The 
theory revived and advocated by Ramsay, that the 
Churches addressed are to be found in the southern 
part of the Roman province of Galatia, would 
make it possible to date the letter at any time 
after St. Paul’s visit to these Churches on his 
second journey. Thus Zahn ^ dates it from Corinth 
on the second journey. Ramsay® himself prefers 
a somewhat later date, from Antioch, between the 
second and third journeys. Against this it may 
be urged that St. Paul would probably have 
preferred to make a personal visit from a place so 
near to Southern Galatia as Antioch, instead of 
writing a letter. Others still prefer the older 
chronology, which placed the letter in close con- 
nexion with 1 and 2 Cor. and Romans. A com- 
parison of Ac 16® mth 18®® favours the view that 
the editor of the Acts believed that St. Paul visited 
the old kingdom of Galatia ; but that does not, of 
course, settle the question of the locality of the 
churches to which the letter was -written. The 
strongest argument in favour of the later date is 
the close resemblance in tone between Galatians 
and Romans. 

The return to a traditional position spoken of 
above is illustrated by the present state of critical 
opinion Avith regard to the Epistle to the Colossians. 
A generation ago it was assigned to the 2nd cent, 
by a majority of critical A-iuiters, the arguments 
alleged being that the Epistle contained a Christo- 
logy too developed for the age of St. Paul, and that 
the false teaching was a 2nd cent, form of Gnosti- 
cism. But, althougli some of the more advanced 
critical writers still believe it to be post-Pauline, 
the view is gaining ground * that the Christology 
is not necessarily un-Pauline, and that the teacli- 
ing, if in any sense Gnostic, is an early form of 
Gnosticism, wliich there is no reason to place out- 
side the life of St. Paul. 

Denial of the authenticity of Ephesians is more 
wide-spread. Its theology is said to be too ad- 
vancea for St. Paul, especially in respect of the 
Person of Clirist, and the doctrine of tlie Cliurch ; 
whilst the difficulty of reconciling the address to 
Ephesus with the entire lack of local colour has 
never been quite satisfactorily explained. But, if 
Colossians be admitted to be Pauline, these 

Hymns dating from the time of Justin MartjT] ; Jlenzics, In- 
terpreter, Oct. 1910 [the Odes regarded as written by Gentiles 
impressed nith the truth of the Jewish religion]; Spitta, in 
ZSTiV xi. (1910) 193 S. and 259 ft. [holds strongly to Jewish 
character] ; Gunkel, ib. p. 291 ff. [maintains Gnostic origin]. 

1 Las Prnblem ties zireiten Thessalonieherbrie/s, 1910 [=Sif- 
zimgsberichte tier tSnigC. prettss. Akad. der ITisssnscli. xxxl. 

^^2^n(r<xi. to the ST, Eng. tr.s, Edin. 1909, 1. 199. 

3 Historical Com. on Galatians, bond. 1899, p. 242. 

■•The Epistle is regarded as Pauline by Hamack, Jolicher, 
Clemen, ran Soden, von Wrede, Abbott, Pe.ake, and Moffatt. 


arguments lose their force. In view of the fact 
that all the elements of the Christology of these 
letters can be found in St. Paul’s undoubted 
Epistles, it is quite arbitrary to argue that ho 
Avould not have written them, if the circuin.stances 
necessary to the development of his thouglit on 
these lines had arisen. And to argue that they 
could not have arisen is mere dogmatism about the 
unknoM-n.® 

The Pastoral Epistles are regarded as post- 
Pauline by a number of critical writers, on the 
following grounds : 


(1) The style and language are not those of St. Paul. This is 
true if stated in the form that style and language differ from 
those of the other Epistles. But, if genuine at all, the letters 
clearly date from a later period of St. Paul’s life than anv other 
of his extant -writings. And it is not at all clear why changed 
circumstances should not have caused a corresponding change 
in the Apostle's expression of his thought. 

(2) The nature of the false teaching combated is S-aid to be 
that of a period which lies outside the probable limits of St, 
Paul’s life. This is pure conjecture. There can bo no evidence 
that teaching of the hind presupposed, whether It bo an early 
form of Gnosticism or a debased Judaism, had not begun to 
affect the Churches at a very early date. 

(3) The Church, as described in these letters, has a developed 
organization. The main point here is the status of the imoKowos. 
It, as seems probable, this term is here synonjTnous with 
irpto-giirrpot, the Epistle must not be brought down too late 
— not, that is to say, into the 2nd cent. — and would suit a date 
at the end of St. Paul’s life. 

(4) There is a lack of other testimony to support the evidence 
of these letters that St. Paul was released from his Imprison- 
ment at Rome. There are, however, hints elsewhere in the NT 
that the Apostle was so released. Cf. Ph 234, phllem “, and Ac 
2830, which, as Harnack 2 has recently urged, implies that St. 
Luke was acquainted with the fact that St. Paul was rclcn.scd. 
If the evidence of the Pastoral Epistles on that point he 
admitted as historical, the other objections to their authenticity 
lose much of their weight. For it is not difficult to suppose 
that the Apostle, feeling that his departure could not be long 
delay-ed, might well see the necessity of making provision for 
the future orftnnization of the Churches, which were soon to bo 
deprived of bis guidance. In any case it is difficult to believe 
that any one but St. Paul could have written 2 Timothy.* 


In the case of the last Epistle ascribed by tradi- 
tion to St. Paul, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
modem critics are almost tmanimous in tlieir 
verdict that the letter cannot be Pauline. But 
none of the ancient or modem conjectures ns to 
the authorship is more than a shrewd guess. 
Tertullian thought of Barnabas;® Luther, of 
Apollos;® Harnack,® followed by Rendel Harris 
and Peake, ® favours Priscilla and Aquila ; Ramsay 
and Canon (now Bishop) Hicks prefer Philip the 
Evangelist. . . 

2 . The Catholic Epistles. — Here, too, opinion is 
divided into two main classes. On the one hand 
are the writers who defend the traditional author- 
ship of most of these documents, pn the groimd 
that they can find no reason for rejecting it. On 
the other are the critics who seem to be posses-sed 
at the outset by the feeling that it would bo 
treasonable to admit that tradition can ever bo 
right in its ascription of these writings to Apo-stoUc 
authors. And yet, how little probable it i.s that 
none of the earliest Apostles except St. Paul should 
have left behind them any v-ritten record ! How 
very probable it is that othor.s be.sjdcs St. lani 
shoula have witten letters ! How improbable it 


1 The authenticity of Ephesians Ig denied by the 

eman writers and by Moffatt, but is asserted by Abbott an i 

eake : Harnack and JUlicher think the question an open one. 

3 An fntcmiediate position is taken by those 7*“’. 
enuine Pauline fragments have been worked 
y a later writer. So Harnack. McGiffert, Moffatt. hnoxe, 

''‘dr/’udfeifia, 20. So recently Weiss, 

ibelius (Ver Verfasser des Eebraerbne/es, 

ho regards Hebrews as originally a Sermon, not »n hpisue. 

6 Enarr. in Gen. 48. 20. 
e2ATiri.[1900]lG^l. . , .nna 

•t Side Lights em ST Feseareh.^ni.tm. 

8 Com, on Ilebrncs (Century ftble], ^m- , ,,..—,^^,4 

9 Luke the Physician, Lond. IPOS, p. 304. I hibp is regarU • 
s representing the Caesarean Church. 

10 Interpreter, Apr. 1900. 
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is that the Church should have failed to preserve 
some such writings, and should rather have let 
them slip into oblivion, and preserved instead 2nd 
cent, writings -which went by false names ! There 
is an a prion probability in favour of the traditional 
authorship, and something approaching to over- 
whelming proof of its impossibility is required 
before it pan be set aside. From the perusal of 
the objections repeated, -with as much certainty as 
though they were axioms of Euclid, by successive 
critics of the advanced t-ype, the candid reader rises 
■with the feeling that they are forced conclusions 
from evidence which is capable of more than one 
interpretation. ‘ If there were no tradition as to 
authorship,’ he will say, ‘I could only conclude 
that these ivritings were composed -within the first 
160 years of the existence of the Christian Church. 
But within that period I find no reason why some 
of these writings should not have been -written by 
the men to whom tradition assigns them. On the 
other hand, I do see reason to suppose that the 
early Church would have preferred to preserve 
Apostolic rather than later documents.’ 

Apart from 2 Peter, -where the argument from 
literary dependence on Jude seems fatal to the 
Petrine authorship, the arguments against the 
authenticity of the other members of this group 
seem insufficient to outweigh the tradition in their 
favour. They are of the following nature : 

(а) Against James.l— The writer is arguing St. Paul's 

teaching about Justification by Faith, or against a corrupt 
form of it ; the Greek of the letter is too good for St. James ; 
the writer does not refer to early controversies such as that 
about the admission of Gentiles into the Church ; he makes no 
reference to, or use of, cardinal doctrines of the primitive 
Church, such as the Messiahship of Jesus, His death and 
resurrection; the reference to healing through the ‘elders 'is 
a mark of late date ; the condition of the Christians addressed 
is that of a late and decayed Christianity. 

(б) Against Peter,— The chief question here has turned on 
the nature of the persecution implied in the letter and the 
hearing of that upon the date of the authorship. Ramsay 2 has 
tried to show that the references to persecution imply a date 
about A.D. 80. Others prefer the reign of Trajan 5 (on the 
ground that the references to persecution in the Epistle accord 
well with the account given by Pliny to Trajan) or of Domitian.^ 
Hut there is really no ground for so pressing the language of 
I lie letter as to make It Impossible to suppose that it was -written 
during the Neronian persecution.® Then, as afterwards, there 
may have been reason to urge Christian converts to let it be 
known that they were suffering as Christians, and not for 
moral offences which would have been inconsistent with their 
profession. The other main ground for rejecting the Petrine 
authorship of the letter is its alleged Paulinism. But we may 
admit a certain amount of Pauline influence upon the writer 
without necessarily denying that St. Peter can have been the 
author. Arguments against the authenticity on this and other 
grounds seem to be captious and arbitrary, such as ‘This is un- 
likely ,‘ or ‘ That is Improbable in the case of St. Peter.' Alter 
all, how very little we know of the Apostle's life alter a.n. 44 1 
And how are we to determine what he may or may not have 
written, or how much or how little he may have seen of St. 
Paul in the later years of his life V 

fc) Against S Peter.— The dependence of the writer upon 
Jude Is really fatal to the authenticity of the letter. The case is 
parallel with that of the First Gospel. The composer of that 
book has carefully worked over the Second Gospel in such a 
way that it is little likely that Matthew or any other Apostle 
can have written it. So in the case of 2 Peter ; if it is dependent 
on Jude, it is improbable that Peter or any Apostle can have 

f ienned it. (Attempts have been made to save the rest of the 
etter by supposing ch. 2 to be an interpolation dependent on 
Jude.) Further arguments against the authenticitj' of the 
Epistle are found in its late attestation, and in Its reference to 
St. Paul's Epistles (Si®). 

(d) Against Jude.— The reference to the Apostles ; the 
reference to ‘the Faith'; the supposed similarity between 
the teaching combated and the teaching of the 2nd cent. Carpo- 
cratians. 

(e) The question of the authorship of tfie Johannine Epistles 

1 The latest commentator, Oesterley iExpositor’s Gr. Test. 
Iv. [1910]), thinks that the arguments for and against an early 
date are equally balanced. He suggests that the Epistle may 
have been written by St. James, but that it was originally a 
great deal shorter than it now is. 

2 Church tn the Eoman Empire^, bond. 1S97, p. 2S2. 

2 So Pfleiderer, Julicher, Gone, and others. 

4 So von Soden, Hamack, and recently Gunkel (Die Sehr\ften 
irs NT, 1909). 

® So the most recent commentator. Hart, in Expositor's Gr. 
Ten. V. (1010). 


is so closely connected with the complicated question of the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel that it is best to pass them 
over in a cursory survey of NT criticism like the present. They 
are widely regarded as by the same writer as the Fourth Gospel, 
though some would separate the Second and Third Epistles 
from the First, and attribute them to a different author. 

These arguments may be divided into two classe.s : 
(1) literary, and (2) those which rest upon the 
supposed background of ideas and of ecclesiastical 
development suggested bj' the UTitings in question. 
The arguments of the first class are the most likely 
to lead to positive conclusions, and in one case they 
do so, as IS recognized by most critical -writers, 
including some who in other respects come to 
conservative conclusions. It is generally admitted 
that the literary dependence or 2 Peter on Jude 
rules out the Apostolic authorship of the former. 
Here, then, we have one case where the Church 
has admitted into its Canon a -writing of a later 
date, because it bore an Apostolic name. But how 
does it stand -ivith the other -writings ? Here the 
literary ar^ment leads to no such positive result. 
1 Peter may depend on Homans and Ephesians, 
but St. Peter may have written it nevertheless. 
Jude shows acquamtance -with St. Paul’s Epistles, 
but why may not the Jude to whom the letter has 
generally been assigned have been so acquainted ? 
When we turn to the arguments of the other class, 
they fail to carry conviction to minds which are 
not prepossessed with the conception that none of 
these writings can be Apostolic. 

3. The Apocalypse. — Modem investigation ha-< 
done much, and will do more, to rescue this book 
from the fetters of traditional linesof interpretation, 
and to reconstruct the atmosphere in winch it was 
written, and in which therefore it ought to he read 
and interpreted. The following are the main poinl s 
at issue : — 

(1) The authorship. It is now very widely held 
that Apocalypse and Fourth Gospel cannot be by 
the same author. This is, of course, not a new, 
but an ancient critical inference (cf. Dionysius of 
Alexandria, ap. Eus. HE vii. 25. 15). (2) 1m date. 
Was the book ivritten in the reign of Nero, or of 
Domitian? The majority of recent u-riters favour 
the later date.^ (3) Dependence upon earlier 
literature. Attempts have been made to show that 
the book in its present form is a Jewish Apocalypse 
re-edited by a Christian, or a composite work into 
which fragments of Jewish Apocalypses have been 
loosely incorporated. These attempts at analysis 
of the structure of the book may be said to have 
failed. The unity of purpose and idea is too obvious. 
No doubt, the writer was deeply read in the OT, 
and very probably also in current Jewish Apoca- 
lyptic literature. But the book is no mere com- 
pilation of fragments of earlier witings.* In 
another form, liowever, attempts to prove de- 
pendence of the -writer upon the past have met 
with success. Since the publication of Gunkel’s 
Sehopfung und Chaos (1895) it has become increa.s- 
ingly clear that the writer has made very large 
use of ancient myth, and of language and symbol 
long current in Apocalyptic writings. Not, of 
course, that such borrowing is peevUiar to him. 
The long stream of Prophetic and Apoealjqitic 
speakers and writers from Isaiah downwards, not 
excluding our Lord Himself, have this in common, 
that they do not entirely create a new language as 
the vehicle of their teaching, but largely adopt anil 
borrow the words and symbols of an earlier age. 
To take a simple example, the writer of the Apoc- 
alypse, like all the writers of the NT where they 
are dealing with the future, borrows very largely 

1 So Swetc, The Apocalypse of St. John", Lond. 1907; and 
the latest commentator, Moffatt, in Expositor’s Gr. Test. v. 
0910). 

2 That the author may have employed and worked into the 
sclieme of his book portions of earlier writing* is, of course, 
quite probable, but difficult to prove. 
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from Daniel. That, of course, will he readily 
admitted. But modern investigation has penetrated 
behind this simple handing on of phrase and 
symbol from writer to writer, and lias sought to 
show that much of the common symbolism so 
transmitted goes back to a primitive mythologj% 
the origin of which is hidden in the speculation of 
peoples whose history lies on the border line where 
history fades into the obscurity of legend. Tliis 
is, no doubt, largely true, and, 'if true, is of great 
importance for the right interpretation of the 
Apocalypse. If the author is making use of an 
ancient myth, which has passed through a long 
course of transmission, it is probable that much 
of the detail which forms part of it will be repeated 
by him because it is already there, and therefore 
it has no particular significance for liim. We shall, 
therefore, look for the outstanding ideas behind 
his pictures, and not seek to press a historical 
allusion, or a forecast of some detail of future 
history, out of every phrase and symbol. 

Summary . — If we turn now from this survey to 
a forecast of the future, there is reason to think 
that the NT criticism of the days to come will, if 
we may judge from the general tendency of the 
more recent ■(vritings, more and more emancipate 
itself from those prejudices which have made it a 
by word in the past. Tliere is much that is hope- 
ful. On the one hand, there is a readiness to 
admit that the larger part of the NT writings have 
quite correctly been assigned by tradition to the 
1st century. On the other, there is not the same 
eagerness to maintain the correctness of tradition 
in all its details that once insj)ired writers of the 
conservative school. Such a popular Introduction 
as that of Peake (1909) ma^ be taken as a good 
example of the newer spirit, which is anxious 
neither to affirm nor to deny traditional positions, 
but only to come to the conclusions to which the 
evidence points, and to keep an open mind where 
the evidence is inconclusive. Of course, prejudices 
die hard, and the determination to keep the 
Catholic Epistles out of the 1st cent, has still 
much life in it in Germany. But, speaking 
generally, there seems to be growing up a school 
of critical writers who are freeing themselves from 
the axiomatic dogmatism, whether theological or 
anti-traditional, of the past century. As this 
school increases, it may be hoped that, even with 
regard to the Gospels, something like a really 
scientific method of inquiry may be reached. At 
present it must sadly be confessed that the 
Prolegomena for such an inquiry have yet to be 
written. 

IiTTEHATDRE.— This IS given in the footnotes. J. Moffatt’s 
Introduction to the Literature of the Hew Testament (Edin- 
burgh, 1911), which appeared too late to be used in this article, 
should be specially referred to, as the most complete survey of 
the field of NT criticism. See also rei’iews of the book by the 
present writer in ExpT, May and June, 1911. 

W. C. Allen. 

CROMLECH.— See DEATH AND Disposal of 
THE Dead (European). 


(c) : the crux ansala or handled cross (d) • the 
cintx dccussata or St. Andrew’s cross (c) •’ the 
gammate cross (/) ; the Maltese or rayed ’cross 
(g); the Lorraine cross, with double or triple 
traverse (A) ; the cross perronnee, that is to sav 
mounted on steps (t). ' * ’ 
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Fio. 1. 

I. Non-Christian crosses. — i. The equilateral 
cross.— The equilateral cross, like the straight line, 
the curve, the circle, the erescent, the triangle, 
etc., forms so simple and natural a geometrical 
figure that in many instances it could not fail to 
present itself spontaneously to the imagination in 
^uest of a sign to indicate anything that extends 
in the principal directions of space— the sky, the 
earth, rays of light, the wind-rose, etc.— and, l)y 
an extension of meaning, to stand for the abstract 
notion of space itself. It is easy to understand 
bow, in the symbolism of some peoples, the cro'is 
may have served as a conventional representation of 
certain material objects whose contour it suggests 
— birds on the wing, men with outstretched arms, 
a double-headed hammer, the bow and drill appar- 
atus for producing five, etc. But, everywhere, it 
may be said to have been used, above all, to repre- 
sent radiation or spacc.^ 

Thus we find that the equilateral cross was 

b 
a 


Fio. 2.5 

adopted by the Chaldmo-Assyrians as the symbol 
of the sky and of its god Anu (see fig. 2, a). The 





Fio. 3.3 

same peoples represented the sim_ and its eight 
regions by a circle from which eight rays pro- 
a b 


CROSS. — The cross (Lat. ct~ux) is the figure 
produced by two lines intersecting one another, 
usually^ at right angles. This figure gives rise to 
numerous varieties according to the direction of the 
limbs and the form of their extremities. "W. Berry 
in his Encyclopccdia Hcraldica mentions no fewer 
than 385 different^ crosses, but the greater number 
have scarcely any interest except for decorative art 
and the science of heraldry. From the point of 
view of religious symbolism the only important 
types are the following : the equilateral cross, called 
also the (3reek cross {a in illustration) ; the sp- 
called Latin cross {crux immissa or capitata), in 
which the lower limb is longer than the three others 
(6); the Tau-shaped {poteneCe or commissa) cross 
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ceeded (2, b). By coupling these rays J f 

was produced the radiated cross "Wincii tljc Kin^ f 

1 At the E.imc time it must not be forROtlcn 
like the trianclc and other Reomctric 
merely ornamental in orifdo, with no symljolic Siirn 
whatever. .. , „ 

5SceJlawlinson, li’A/, yol.n. pl. 48. ,r,„„rcen(t cf 

3 Sec Pcrrot-Chipicz. i. SW; ct. Layanl, Monumemt . 
iV’irjfwA, 1849-53, pt i'** , 

•• Sec Schliemann, Ilios, Paris, J885, No. WjO, 
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Assyria wore suspended round his neck, like the 
cross worn hy a Commander in our orders of 
knighthood (see fig. 3). 

Schliemann has noted the presence of the cross 
upon the pottery and the whorls of the Troad. 
Tne solar meaning of this symbol is attested 
hy its alternating with the rayed disk. At times 
tlie two emblems appear in juxtaposition (see 


hg. 4, a). 

Among the Greeks the sceptre of Apollo assumes 
at times the form of a cross (cf. coin of Gallienus 
reproduced in Victor Duruy’s Hist, des Romains, 
Paris, 1885, vol. viii. p. 42), fig. 4, b. The cross is 
associated with the representation of Castor and 
Pollux, perhaps in order to emphasize their stellar 
character (so on coin of Caracalla). 

In India likewise the equilateral cross alternates 
with the rayed disk. On an ancient coin repro- 
duced by General Cunningham {Bhilsa Topes, 1854, 
pi. XXXI.) the branches of the cross terminate in 
arrow-heads (see fig. 5). 



Fio. 5. 


Among the Gauls, as well as among the peoples 
belonging to the Bronze period, the cross appears 
frequently on pottery, jewels, and coins (see G. 
de Mortillet, Le Signe de la croix avant le chris- 
tianisme, Paris, 1866, p. 44 ff.). Here again the 
emblem is clearly solar (see fig. 6), On the 


Fio. 6.1 

statuette of a Gaulish deity, discovered in France 
in the department of C6te d’Or, we see the tunic 
covered all over with crosses. The god, who is 
Sucellus (on whom cf. Renel, Religions de la Gaule 
avant le christianisme, Paris, 1906, pp. 252-257), 
holds in one hand the mallet which symbolizes the 
thunderbolt, and in the other a jar or olla (see 
fig. 7). 



Fig. 7.2 

The cross is found in like manner in Mexico, in 
Peru, and above all in Central America, where its 

i Houcst, Dexix sttUs de laraire, Paris, 188S, pi. xvii. 

- See lievue Celtique, 1870, p. 2. 


presence upon religious monuments did not fail 
to astonish the companions and the successors of 
Columbus, who saw in it a trace of a visit paid by 
St. Thomas, the apostle of the Indies (see Gongris 
internat, des Americanistes, vol. i., Brussels, 1879, 
p. 501 ff.). We know nowadays that these crosses 
are designed in allusion to the four quarters from 
which rain comes, and consequently to the winds 
that blow from the four cardinal points (see G. 
Mallery, in 10 RBEW, 1893). The cross of pre- 
Coluraban America is a veritable ‘wind-rose,’ and 
we can perceive how it thus became, among the 
Toltecs, the symbol of the god who dispenses the 
celestial waters, Tlaloc (see A. Rdidlle, Religions 
dn Mexigue, Paris, 1885, p. 91 [also in Eng. tr.]). 
According to R6ville, the Mexican cross was called 
the ‘tree of fecundity’ or the ‘tree of life.’ 
There has been found in the ruins of Palenqud 
a bas-relief representing persons in the act of 
adoration before a cross, on which rests a fan- 
tastic bird, more or less resembling a parrot. 
Perhaps this was the symbol of the god Quetzal- 
coatl (the feathered serpent), who himself also, 
according to R6ville, stands for a god of the wnd 
(op. cii. p. 82 ; see also Thomas Wilson, TAe Swas- 
tika, 1896, p. 933 ff.). For a cross, representing 
the four winds, as thought of by the Dakotas, see 
fig. 8. 



The arrow at the top of this cross marks the piercing blast of 
the north wind. Once the north wind is located at the head of 
the cross, the east wind will be symbolised by the heart, which 
in the human body is placed under the left arm. The south 
wind is pictured by the sun, as it shines from the region of 
light and warmth, and the west wind by a star, as it blows 
from the region of the night. 

But the American cross niay have assumed also 
a solar or stellar character, if one may judge from 



Fio. 9.2 

bbe above figure (9), which has been met with on 
shells found in the mounds of New Mexico ; and 



from those, not less significant (10), which have 
been found among the Dakota pictographs. See, 
further, following article. 

t See 10 JiBlBW, fig. 1225. 

2 See Holmes, in S BBEW, p. 282. 

3 See Garrick Mallory, in 10 JIBEW, figs. 1X18-1126. 
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Among the Chinese, the equilateral cross in- 


scribed within a square, 


stands for the earth. 


According to Samuel Beal {Indian Aniigitary, 
ISSO, p. 67) there is found in China even the 
dictum ‘ God fashioned the earth in the form of a 
cross.’ It is curious to meet with an analogous 
spibolism in a Church Father. ‘The aspect of 
the cross,’ writes Jerome {Com. in Marcum), ‘what 
is it but the form of the world in its four direc- 
tions? [Ipsa spccic.s cntcis, quid est nisi forma 
quadraia mundi?). The east is represented by 
the top, the north bj' the right limb {lookin" from 
the cross), the south bj’ the left, the west by the 
lower portion.’ 

2. TAc handled cross and the cross pot cnc6c. — The 
potcncCc form X> produced by suppressing the 
upper limb of the Latin cros.s, is called also the Tau 
cross, because it reproduces the form of the Greek 
letter Tan. The magical virtue which down to 
our own day has been .attributed to this sign 
oives its orig^in unqtiestionabl}' to the veneration 
paid by the Egj'ptians from their pre-historic days 
to the handled cross, or Icey of life, represented 
bj' a cross potcnclc. surmounted by a handle (see 
fig. 11). This cross, which is met with on the 



Pio. 11. 


Its presence h.as been noted on bas-reliefs, tombs 
pottery, jewels, coins, from Sardinia to Susi.ana’ 
along the shore of Africa, in Phiygia, Palestine) 
and Mesopotamia. Upon monuments of Pha?ni- 
cian or Hittite origin it is held in the hands of 
kings or i)riests, as with the Egj-ptians, and is 
.associated with the tree of life and" the lotus flower. 
Its e.\-treme symbolical importance led the peoples 
wIjo borrowed it from the Egyptians to combine it 
with such emblems of tlieir own as presented an 
analogous form or suggested a cognate idea. Thus 
the Phoenicians derived from it a mixed emblem, 
in which the h.andled cross is grafted upon the 
cone representing the goddess Astarte or Tanit, 
‘she who gives life’ (see fig. 12). 

The Greeks anthropomorphosed it so as to repro- 
duce the fe.atures of their goddesses of life— 
Aphrodite, Harmonia, Artemis of Ephesus, etc, 
(see fig. 13). 



most ancient monuments of the Egyptian mon- 
archy, is frequently to be seen in the hand of 
a god, a priest, or a king. Archteologists have 
maintained by turns that it represents a Js’ilometer 
(Pliicke), the key of a c.anaI-lock (Zoega), a jar 
upon an altar (ungarelii), a degenerate form of 
tlie winged globe (Layard), a phallus (Jablonski), 
the loin-cloth worn by the Egyptians (Sayce). In 
the paintings on the tombs it appears to be em- 
ployed by the divinities to aw.aken the dead to 
a new life. The following inscription m.ay be 
read upon a b.as-relief of the 12th d;j'nasty, where 
the goddess Anukit is seen holding the e.xtreniit}' 
of the handled cross to the nostrils of the king 
Usertesen III. : ‘ I give thee life, stability, purity', 
like Ka, eternally'.’ Elsewhere the "ideogram 
formed by' the handled cross in the liierogly’phic 
script, "t" (pronounced anlch], signifies ‘life,’ ‘living’ 
(E. M. Coeinans, Manuel dc langue igifpilcnnc, 
Ghent, 1SS7, pt. 1, p, 46). "Whatever m.ay' be the 
material object of which the handled cross is the 
representation, its .abstract sense is not doubtful : 
it IS a symbol of life, of the vital germ, and it is 
not without reason that it has been called the iev 
oflifc.^ 
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From Egypt the Zrp of life, now become a 
magical and propitiatory sign, spread to the 
Plimnicians ana then to the whole Semitic world. 

J See, liowcvcr, Wiedem.inn, lieli'eton der alien Affi'Pter, 
iliinsfcr, 1S?0, p. 15T(,, who maintains that the (inl'6 connotes 
merely a b.ind or fillet, and is only homonjonous with ani-A, 
•life,’'50 that ‘it h.as nothiner to do with a cross.’ 

3 Krom a coin of Paphos (C/S. vol. i. fasc. i. p. C). 

3 From a coin of C.arth.ace (Barclay V. Hc.ad. Coin* in tAf 
Britifh ihiscum, London, ISSI, pL xxxv., Xo. ss). 

■* From intacrlios of Fardinia (J. Jlenanl, Pierres ^rarees dt la 
Uaule Asie, P.aris, 3SS3-S5, vol. ii. pp. 250, 25S). 


With the Ganls the T comes to stand for the 
liammer of Thor, which was reg.arded not only ns 
an engine of destruction, hut also, after the manner 
of the storm, as an instrument of life and fecundity. 
Even with the Egyptians the two-headed mallet, 

became in the hieroglyphs a Latin cro.^s, "f", 

with the meaning of ‘cruslier,’ ‘avenger’ (de 
Havlez, ‘Le Ciilte de la croi.v avant Ic cIub- 
tianisnie’in La Science cat hoi iquc, 15th Feb. ISOO, 
p. 1631- 

In Egypt there have been found a whole 
of signs which mark the transition from a handled 
cross, or cross ansata, to the chi-7'ho, or mono- 
gram of Christ (see fig. 14). 

f f f 

Fio. 14.3 

The handled cross or a similar .sign is met with 
also in India (see fig. 15), and in Amenc.a, wliere 


Fio. 15.4 

t is found engraved on monuments in 
if Palcnqne, as well ns on the pieces of i>ottery 
ecovered from the mounds. 

1 l/;norin.mt. in (,.4, 187C, p. CS- ,c-o (’-.145. 

3 P. Dcchxmc, Mitholoniede Hh 

r. »»». •» tt- 

'hronicle, vol. iv., new series, pi. xi.). 
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In a Maya manuscript two persons appear to 
be in the act of adoration before a tree rvhich 
affects the form X> ^'^'d where a parrot-like bird 
has taken the place of the upper arm of the cross 
(see lig. 16). 



Fig. 16.1 


3. Tim gammafe cross, or gammadion. — This 
cross derives its name from the fact that it can 
be resolved into four gammas joined at right 
angles (see fig. 17). In spite of its apparently 

a h 


are bent towards the right (fig. 17, a), and sauvas- 
tika Vi’hen they are turned to the left (lig. 17, b), 
it is already found upon the domino-shaped ingots 
of silver which preceded the use of coins, and then 
upon the coins themselves. The Buddhists em- 
ployed it largely. A notable instance of its use, 
along with other symbols, is in the classical 
representation of the Buddhapuda, or footprint of 
Buddha (see fig. 19), among the bas-reliefs of the 



Fig. 19. 



Fig. 17. 


4^ ‘eP ifi 

Fig. 18. 


complicated structure, it is, next to the equilateral 
cross, the form most widely diffused throughout 
all antiquiW. It has been met with on terra-cotta 
articles at Hissarlik, from the time of the second 
or burnt city. In Greece proper and the islands of 
the Archipelago it makes its appearance first upon 
articles of pottery with geometrical ornaments, 
which form the second period of Greek ceramics. 
It is frequent upon the ancient vases of Cyprus, 
Khodes, and Athens. Upon an Athenian vase, in 
a burial scene, it appears thrice repeated before 
the funeral car. Upon a vase of Thera it accom- 
panies the image of the Persian Arteniis. Else- 
where it adorns the vulva of an Asiatic goddess. 
Upon a vase now at Vienna it appears as an orna- 
ment on the breast of an Apollo standing upon 
a quadriga (cf. Goblet d’Alviella, The Migration 
of Symbols, London, 1894, pi. i.). It became a 
favourite symbol on coins, and passed along with 
the other monetary symbols of the Greeks into the 
numismatic art of all the Mediterranean peoples. 

This cross is also found engraved upon those hut- 
shaped funeral urns which have been dug up in the 
terramarcs of N. Italy. It likewise appears on 
the jewels and the weapons, not only of Gallic, but 
also of German and Scandinavian peoples.- In com- 
pany with the wheel and the thunderbolt, it adorns 
the votive altars of the Gallico-Roman period, from 
Aquitaine to Great Britain. In the Caucasus it 
has been noted upon weapons and jewels which go 
back to the Bronze period. In Lycaonia, on a 
Hittite monument, it is introduced as an ornament 
on the border of the robe of a person engaged in 
offering sacrifice. 

In India, where it bears the name of sica-sttka 
(from su, ‘well,’ and asti, ‘it is’) when the limbs 


1 See 3 RBEW, 1884, p. 32. , „ . „ , . „ 

2 In the north it has received ttie naineyif//oi ( many-footed j, 
hut the assimilation implied in this name is very uncertain. 
See, further, Uenel, op. ciL pp, 217-220. 


famous stupa of Amaravati. It passed, no doubt, 
along ndth Buddhism, into the iconography of 
China and Japan, where it occupies a pre-eminent 
place on the pedestal of Buddhist statues, and 
even at times adorns the breast of Buddha and the 
Bodhisattvas.’ In Cliina, moreover, the swastika 
found a place among the written characters, where 
it conveys the notion of ‘ plurality,’ and, by ex- 
tension, of ‘ abundance,’ ‘ prosperity,’ ‘ long life ’ 
(Thomas Wilson, The Sxoastika, p._ 799). The same 
is the case in Japan, where, according to de Milloud, 
it represents the number 10,000, and consequently 
the idea of abundance and prosperity [BSAL, 1881, 
p. 191]). The Empress Wu (684-704) of the Tang 
dynasty decreed that it should be used as a sign for 
the sun (Yang y Yu, in Wilson’s Sxoastika, pi. 2). 

Even at uie present day the Hindus make 
frequent use of this figure, which they may trace 
in their account books and, on certain occasions, 
on the threshold of their houses. According to Sir 
George Birdwood,^ they distinguish clearly between 
the sxoastika and the saxivastika, the first represent- 
ing the male principle and the god Ganesa, the 
second the female principle and the goddess Kfili. 
In an extended sense, the first stands for the sun 
in his diurnal course, or for light and life; the 
second for night and destruction. The sect of the 
Jains in India has chosen the sxoastika as_ the 
emblem of the seventh of their twenty-four saints, 
or Tirthahkaras (Colebrooke, ‘ On the Jainas,’ in 
Asiatic Bescarches, Calcutta, 1788-1836, p. 308). _ 

The gammate cross has been met with sporadic- 
ally also on bronze articles among the Ashantis 
of Africa; and also on native implements from 
Paraguay, Costa Rica, and Yucatan. In the 
ancient Maya city of Mayapan it adorned a stone 
slab which bore also the image of the solar disk, 
cxactljf as in Gaul, Italy, Asia Minor, East India. 
In N. America it is seen among the crosses engraved 
on siiell and copper ornaments from the mounds, 
and the Pueblo Indians still use it to decorate their 
trinkets, bead necklaces, baskets, and rugs.’ 

From the circumstances in which the gammate 
cross has been traced or enijiloyed, it follows that, 
in every instance in which a sjunbolical meaning 
has been attributed to it, it is a sign of good omen, 

1 TIic Buddha Amitibha (JIusie Guiinet) ; also in Wilson’s 
Sicastika, pi. i. 

2 Old Jl<!conJg oflht India Tx)n<ion, 1S91, p. xf. 

3 Sec d’Alvicllay 2i traters le Far HVif, Krussels, lOOG, p. ICO. 
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of propitiation and "benediction, an emblem of 
prosperity, of life, of safety [the saiivastika, -where 
a distinction is dra>yn befiveen the t-v\-o forms of 
the gammate cross, is an exception which proves 
the ™e]. _ But whence comes this general function 
of luck-bringer and talisman ? There is scarcely a 
symbol which has given rise to such diverse inter- 
pretations. Slen have seen in it, e.g., running 
water (Waring), the air or the god of the air (R. P. 
Greg), fire or the bow and drill apparatus for pro- 
ducing fire (Emile Bumouf), the lightning (W. 
Schwartz), the female sex (George Birdwood), 
the union of the two sexes (J. Hofiinan), a Pali 
monogram (General Cunningham), the reunion of 
the four castes of India (Fred. Pincott), the nautilus 
[Gr. roXihrous, cf. the fylfot'] (Frederick Houssay), 
cranes flying (Karl von den Steinen), the primitive 
god of the Indo-Europeans (de Zmigrodzki), the 
sun in his course round the heavens (Ludvdg 
Muller, Percy Gardner, Edw. B. Thomas, Max 
Miiller, Henn Gaidoz, Goblet d’Alviella). 

It might even be maintained, on the strength 
of the monuments, that, after having sen’ed as a 
symbol of the sun in motion, the gammate cross 
came to symbolize astronomical motion in general, 
and thus to be applied to the moon, the stars, the 
sky itself, and to everything that appears to move 
of itself — water, wind, lightning, fire, etc. In this 
way it would readily become a symbol of prosperity, 
fertility, blessing, or the appurtenance of such 
deities as secured the development of man and of 
Nature (see figs. 20, 21). 



Solar ganiniadion.i Lunar gammadlon.2 

I'lo. 20. Fio. 21. 

The question may be asked whether the gammate 
cross can be assigned to a single birthplace. Its 
two most ancient knoivn habitats are : the one in 
the burnt city of the ruins at Hissarlik, the other 
among the terramares of N. Italy. It is possible 
that both of these districts borrowed it from the 
valley of the Danube during the Bronze age. From 
these two centres it may have spread — while retain- 
ing its double significance as a solar symbol and 
as a sign of life or of blessing — on the one hand, 
towards the west, to the extremities of the Celtic 
and German world ; on the other, towards the east, 
by way of the Caucasus, India, China, and Japan. 

Again, has the gammate cross of the New World 
an independent origin ? The supposition is by no 
means inadmissible that it arose spontaneously. 
But the answer to this question depends in some 
measure upon whether infiltrations of Asiatic 
iconography did not make their ivay across the 
ocean during the era of pre-Columban civilization. 
And this is a problem which appears to be yet far 
from being solved. 

II. The Christian cross. — The cross in the 
Christian sense is the (rravpis or lignum infdix, a 
wooden post surmounted by a cross-beam, to which 
the Romans, following the example of the Greeks 
and the Easterns, nailed or attached certain classes 
of condemned criminals till they died. The fact 
that Jesus suffered death on the cross has con- 
verted this infamous figure into a symbol of 


resurrection and salvation. ‘I determined to 
know among you nothing save Jesus Christ and 
him crucified,’ -n-rites St. Paul (1 Co 2=). Tlie 
early Christians saw the cross in all the inter- 
secting lines which presented themselves to their 
-view in ordinary life, in art, in Nature. The ‘ si'm 
of the cross’ was their favourite symbol. ‘Xt 
every step, at every movement, at everj’ cornin’’ 
in and going out,’ UTote Tertullian at the beginning 
of the 3rd cent, (de Corona, 3), ‘in putting on 
our clothes and our shoes, in the bath, at table 
in the evening, lying doivn or sitting, whatever 
attitude we assume, we mark our forelieads with 
a little sign of the cross.’ Moreover, Christians 
had to defend themselves against the charge of 
pagans that they paid adoration to the cross like 
an idol. ‘ Cruces non colimus nec optamus,’ -^vrote 
Minucius Felix.* But it is plain that the great 
mass of Christians attached a magical value to 
this sign. At all events they used it as a form of 
exorcism, a means of warding off unclean spirits. 
One of the most ancient portable crosses, found 
in a Christian tomb at Rome, bears the inscription : 
‘Crux est vita mihi; mors, inimice, tibi’ (‘The 
cross is life to me ; death, 0 enemy [the deni], to 
thee’). Soon the cross came to work miracles of 
itself. People went the length of marking cattle 
with it to protect them from disease.® 

The cross, according to a Roman Catholic archic- 
ologist, P. Didron, is more than a figure of Christ; 
it is in iconography Christ Himself or His symbol. 
‘ Thus a legend nos been created around it as if it 
were a livmg being ; thus it has been made the 
hero of an epopee germinating in the Apocrypha ; 
growing in the Golden Legend; unfolding and 
completing itself in the works of sculpture and 
painting from the 14th to the 16th century,'* 
Tins is an allusion to the celebrated mj’stical poem 
of Giacomo da Varaggio (13th centurv’), whore 
it is related how, after the death of Adam, Seth 
planted upon his tomb a branch taken from the 
tree of life. WTien the slip had grown into a tree, 
Moses obtained from it lus magic rod. Solomon 
took from it the wood for his temple. Finally, 
the executioners of Jesus cut from it the materials 
for fashioning the cross. This cross, buried upon 
Golgotha, was disinterred in the time of the 
empress Helena; and the Church commemorated 
its discovery by appointing the 3rd of May (13th 
Sept, in the Eastern Churcli) as the annual festival 
of the Inventio Crucis. Carried off by Chosrot's, 
it was miraculously recovered by Heraclius four- 
teen years later, in honour of -which_ event the 
Church instituted another annual festival on the 
14th of Sept., the Exaltatio Crucis. Lost once 
more after the Muslim invasion, it is to reappear 
finally in the sky at the end of the -u'orld. 

The Holy Cross had its special churches as it 
had its festivals ; not a few cities even were named 
in its honour. Thus Roman Catholic writers 
admit that the cross has become the qbiect of a 
veritable cult. ‘The cross,’ -writes Didron (loc. 
cit.), ‘has received a worship similar, if not equal, 
to that of Christ; this sacred wood is adored 
almost equally with God Himself.’ Many churches 
possess, amongst their miraculous relics, aJJegea 
fragments of the cross. A legend, intended w 
exmain their abundance, relates that tliese 
ments had the miraculous prerogative not onD oi 
healing diseases, but even of reproducing ana 
multiMying themselves indcfinhcly. _ _ 

Strangely enough, the early Christians, *“ 
of tlie importance they attached to the cross, 
refrained from reproducing it in their iconograpny. 
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During the first three centuries (with possibly a 
single exception, that of the equilateral cross cut 
on a sepulchral inscription, which de Rossi believes 
may he assigned to the end of the 2nd or the 
beginning of the 3rd cent.) the cross of Christ is 
invariably dissimulated under the form of an 
object which recalls its image: a trident, an 
anchor (see figs. 22, 23), a ship with rigging; or 
under the forms of the cross already employed by 
other cults . the cross potencie and the gammate 



Flos. 22, 23.1 

cross. The cross potenc&e, according to certain 
archeeologists, is, by the way, the form which 
most accurately recalls the instrument of cruci- 
fixion employed by the Romans. 

At the close of the 3rd cent, the Christians 
designated Jesus Christ by a monogram composed 
of the first two letters of Tijo-offs Xpitrrds, or 
of XPjoris, The addition of a transverse 

bar, or exhibits the cross or, better still, 
Christ upon the cross, especially when, by an after 
process of simplification, the chi-rho becomes 
or •[■. Further, the Latin cross already appears 
upon certain coins of Constantine, although this 
emperor, true to his policy of religious eclecticism, 
shows no scruple about introdumng on the same 
coins representations of Mars or Apollo as gods. 
Julian, of course, suppressed both cross and 
chi-rho. But, after his time, the cross finally 
takes its place upon coins and even upon the 
Imperial diadem. At the same time it asserts 
itsmf under its proper form in funeral inscriptions, 
upon altars, reliquaries, lamps, jewels, and even 
upon the facades of houses and the tops of basilicas, 
wnere it takes the place of the monogram ; and 
before long it may be seen furnishing the ground 
plan of churches. In the 5th cent, the employ- 
ment of the cross potencic becomes rare except in 
Celtic countries, where it continues to show itself 
in inscriptions. In like manner the gammate 
cross now appears only sporadically, in the west 
and the nortn of Europe, upon tombstones and 
sacerdotal vestments. 

The so-called Latin cross and the equilateral 
cross were at first employed without discrimination. 
Only gradually did tne equilateral come to be the 
specialty of the East, and the form with imequal 
limbs that of the West. 

As to the crucifix, i.e. a cross with the body of 
Jesus nailed to it, this representation does not 
make its appearance till the 7th century._ The 
art of the Middle Ages was not slow to heighten 
its realism stUl more. But at the same time a 
distinction was draivn between the cross of the 
Passion, which is accompanied by all the imple- 
ments of crucifixion, and the cross of the Resur- 
rection, with which Jesus ascends to heaven. 
The first is painted sometimes green, because it 
was cut from a tree ; sometimes red, because it 
was stained ivith the blood of Christ. The second 
is painted sometimes blue, the colour of the sky ; 
sometimes white, as symbolizing the_ invisible 
Divinity. It is this last which is carried at the 
head of processions. 

The cross became a hierarchical symbol in the 

1 Seo T. Koller, Les Catacombes de Rome, Paris, ISSl, vol. i. pi. 
xlx. nos. 8 and 11. 


Church. Thus the Pope ha.s the privilege of 
having carried before him a cross with three 
bars, while cardinals and archbishops have to be 
content with two, and bishops with one. 

Finally, the cross served also in the prime of the 
Middle Ages as a symbol of certain popular rights. 
Such were the market crosses in Germany, which 
implied the municipal jurisdiction ; the perrons, or 
crosses mounted upon a column, which in certain 
towns of Belgium and Germany were regarded as 
an emblem of j urisdiction, and even as the palladium 
of local liberties. When Charles the Bold wished 
to punish the inhabitants of Lifege, he carried away 
their perron, and set it up for six years at Bruges. 

For a number of centuries the phrase ‘ to take 
the cross’ meant to devote oneself to fight the 
infidels. Hence the orders of knighthood and the 
crosses of honour, the bestowal of which has now 
nothing to do with religion. 

After all that we have said, it is needless to 
stop to examine theories, ancient or modem, which 
seek to claim a pagan origin for the Christian 
cross, on the ground that earlier cults had cruci- 
form signs among their symbolism, while others 
would discover in pre-Christian crosses prefigura- 
tions of the Cracihxion. We must content our- 
selves with referring the reader to the respective 
supporters of these theories (e.g. Emile Bumouf, 
Gabriel de Mortillet, Mourant Brook, Abb6 
Ansault, etc.). 

Literatoub.— i. Geusral.—J. A. Martigny, Dictionnaire 
dee antiquitis chritiennes, Paris, 1865, s.v. ‘ Croix ’ ; Gabriel de 
Mortillet, Le Signe de la eroix avaiit le ehristianisme, Paris, 
1806 ; E. Bunsen, Dae Sgmbol dee Ereueee lei alien Jfationen, 
Berlin, 1870 ; E. Burnouf, La Science dee religions, Paris, 1876 ; 
Mourant Brock, The Cross, Heathen and Christian, London, 
1879; W. H. Holmes, ‘The Cross used ns n Symbol by the 
ancient Americans,’ in Trans, of the Anthropological Society of 
America, Washington, 1883, vol. ii. ; Hochart, ‘Le Symbole de 
la croix,’ In Annates de la FaculU dee Lettres de Bordeaux, 
1880, no. 1 ; W. Wilson Blake, The Cross, Ancient and 
Modem, New York, 1888 ; Ansault, ‘ Le Culte de la croix avant 
J6sus-Christ,’ in the French review, Le Correepondant, 26th 
Oct. 1889, p. 163 f. ; C. de Harlex, ‘Le Culte de la croix avant 
le ehristianisme,’ in the French review. La Science catholique, 
15tb Feb. 1890 ; F. Cabrol, art. ‘ Cross and Crucifix,’ in Catholic 
Bncyelopaidia, New Yorl^ vol. iv. ; f . Romilly Allen, Early 
Christian Symbolism in Great Britain and Ireland, London, 
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Chronicle, 1880 ; R. P. Greg, * The lYlfot and Swastika,’ in 
Archceologia, 1885, p. 29311. ; G. Dumoutier, ‘Le Swastika et 
la roue solaire en Chine,’ in Revue d’ethnographie, Paris, 1886, 
Tol. iv. p. 827 f . ; Goblet d’Alviella, ‘ De la cro!.x gamm6e ou 
swastika,’ in Bulletins de V Academic royale de Belgique, 1889 ; 
D. G. Brinton, ‘OChe Ka-ti, the Swastika, and the Cross In 
America,’ in Proceedings of the Amer. Philosophical Society, 
vol. xxvi., 1889, p. 177 fi. M. de Zmigrodzki has collected, m 
various publications, all the known instances of the gammadlon 
(see his Gesehichte der Swastika, Brunswick, 1890, and his 
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GOBLET D’Alviella. 

CROSS (American).— The appearance of the 
cross symbol among the semi-civilized and savage 
peoples of America in all probability admits of a 
genuine two-fold interpretation. It amalgamates 
in aU likelihood two cognate ideas : (1) that of the 
cross as a symbol of the four winds belonging to 
or emanating from the four cardinal points ; (2) 
that of the ‘ world tree,’ ‘ tree of life,’ or ‘ tree of 
our flesh ’ (Mexican Tonaca^uahuUl), analogous in 
some ways to the Scandinavian Yggdrasil, or cosmic 
tree, whose roots surrounded the universe. The 
first, in its pictorial and mural form, was probably 
evolved from the second as an art convention. 
There can be no question of the genuine aboriginal 
character of the cross symbol as found in America. 
Its origin appears to have been analogous to that 
of the symbol in use in the Old World— evolution 
from a symbol of the four cardinal points; but 
any hypothesis of its importation from Europe 
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or Asia would require much Aveightier proof of 
European or Asiatic colonization than has yet 
been advanced, and is easily discounted by the 
unquestionable signs of its wide-spread aboriginal 
use throughout the American continent. 

On the discovery of Yucatan, where the lieu- 
tenants of Cortes found crosses at Cozumel and 
elsewhere, the wildest theories were propounded 
to account for their appearance in the New World. 
These crosses were about 3 ft. in height, and were 
usually found in an enclosure called tcopan, or the 
buildings surrounding a temple. The Spanish mis- 
sionaries believed that they had been introduced 
by the apostle St. Thomas, or that early Spanish 
colonists, driven out by the Moors, had sought 
refuge in America, and had brought with them 
the sacred symbol. The missionaries then pro- 
ceeded to inquire after representations of the 
Crucifixion itself, and it was discovered that one 
had existed in pictorial form on a manuscript 
Avhich had been buried to prevent its destruction 
by the invaders, but which had subsequently 
rotted underground. This figure undoubtedly 
represented a human sacrifice to the Sun, always 
intended in Mexico when the word ‘God’ {Tcott) 
Avas employed, as in the present instance, AA-ithout 
any indication of the particular deity Avhich the 
figure Avas meant to represent. 

I. As a symbol of the four Awinds. — As a symbol 
of the four cardinal points from Avhich the Avinds, 
and therefore the rains, came, the cross Avas well 
entitled to the designation of ‘ tree of our life ’ in 
the arid climate of Yucatan. To each quarter of 
the heavens a quarter of the ritual year "belonged, 
Tire Aztec goddess of rains, Chalchiuhtlicue, bore 
a cross in her hand, as most of the principal deities 
of Egyptian mythology carry a cognate symbol, 
the ankh, OT ‘key of life’ ; and, in the feast cele- 
brated in her honour in the early spring, victims 
were nailed to a cross and shot Avith arroAA’s. 
Quetzalcoatl, as god of the Avinds, is represented 
as carrying a species of cross, and his robes 
Avere decorated Avith crucifoim symbols. Tlie form 
Aviiich Ave find, for example, in the famous bas- 
relief of Palenqud, and Avhich Avas also discovered 
upon the temple Avails of Cozumel, Popayan, Cun- 
dinamarca, and elseAvhere, Avas undoubtedly a 
conventional form evolved from that of a tree, 
consisting of the loAver part of the trunk and tAVO 
cross -branches. The Mayan designation of the 
cross was indeed Vahom chc, ‘ the tree erected or 
set up.’ In the Palenqud cross, at the ends of the 
branches knobs appear, AA’hich are probably in- 
tended to indicate leaves or fruit. On the summit 
is perched a bird, probably a turkey, decked out 
in the brilliant plumage of more brightly-feathered 
fowl. The cross in question Avas probably regarded 
as in some measure the pedestal of the liAung turkey- 
fetish. The flesh of the turkey Avas a staple of 
Mexican diet, and in this Avay, it may be, the bird 
had become associated Avith the idea of subsistence 
and the ‘ tree of life ’ itself. In any case the cross 
of Palenqud avos knoAAm ns Quetzalhuexoloqiiahuitl, 
or ‘tree of the plumed turke 3 '.’ A priest stands 
on the proper right of the bas-relief, oflering as a 
sacrifice a small human figure made from maize 
paste, and not a ncAA-ly-bom child, as some authori- 
ties state. On the proper left stands an acolyte, 
oflering up a stalk of maize. At the roots of tlie 
cross a hideous head appears. It is that of Cihvaco- 
huafl (female serpent), or Tonantdn (our Mother), 
to give her her Mexican designation — the earth- 
goddess, the most bloodthirsty of the Central 
American deities in her lust for human flesh, and 
the one from Avliom the ‘ tree of life ’ has its being ' 
and nourishment. | 

Manj’ American peoples believe in the efficacy , 
of the cross as a symool AA'herebj' rain may be ' 


obtained. The rain-makers of the Lenni Lcn.apc 
draAV the figure of a cross upon the ground, A\ith 
its extremities toAA-ards the cardinal points, and on 
this they place a gourd, some tobacco, and a piece 
of red material, afterA\-ards invoking tlie rain-spirit. 
The Creeks, at the ceremony of ‘ the Busk,’ cele- 
brated to the four Avinds, dispose four logs in tlie 
shape of a cross, the ends of Avhich are set to the 
cardinal points, and in the centre of these thev 
kindle the New Year’s fire. The Blackfcet used 
to arrange large boulders in the form of a cross, 
on the prairies, in honour of Natose, ‘ the old man 
AA-ho sends the Avinds.’ The Muyscaa of Bogota, 
in order to sacrifice to the goddess of Avaters, ex- 
tended ropes across a lake, thus forming a gigantic 
cross, at the point of intersection of Avliich tliey 
cast in offerings of precious stones, gold, and odor- 
iferous oils. In the State of Wisconsin many Ioav 
cruciform mounds are found, exactly orientated. 
These Avere probably altars to the four Avinds. In 
the mythology of the Dakotas the winds Avere 
alAA-ays conceived as birds ; and the name of the cross 
in the Dakotan language signifies ‘ the mosqnito- 
haAA'k spread out.’ 

2. As the * world tree.’ — In those Mexican and 


Mayan pictures Avhich deal Avith cosmology the 
Avorld tree is depicted as standing in the centre of 
the universe, its roots deep in tlie Avaste of Avaters, 
its branches among the clouds, ns if in search of 
rain. The Mexicans Avorshipped the tree ns Tota 
(our Father), whom they furtlicr described ns ‘god 
of the Avatem and of vegetation,’ although he also 
appears to have some connexion AAuth lire. Among 
the Kiche (or Quichd) of Guatemala, Avomen 
desirous of children sought out a tree overhanging 
a pool, to Avhich they prayed as the emblem of 
fertility; and this indicates the possible phallic 
origin of the tree of life. The vox chc, or ceiba 
tree, is still an object of veneration in many ham- 
lets of Central America. The sacred polo of the 
Oniahas typifies the cosmic tree, the centre of the 
four Avinds, and the dAvelling of the thunder-bird ; 
and tree-burial among the Avestem tribes of North 
America probably bore some mj'thical relation hi 
placing the dead in the tree of life. The Mbocobk 
of Paraguaj' believe in a tree by Avhich the dead 
once climbed to Paradise, and the Yurucares of 
BoliA'ia in one Avhence mankind originally emerged. 
The sacred tree also appears symbolically through- 
out America in the form of the poles and stakes 
AA’hich surround the prayer-houses and kivas of 
many American tribes. 

Literatow:. — I xtUlxochitl, Bistoria Chiehimeca (td. A. 
Cliavero), Mexico, 1891-02 ; Las Casas, BUt, ApologetM, 
SeA'ille, 1652; SahaETun, Zfiia jen.tfs . . . lVu«ra£»F<tSai j‘D- {• 
cap. 11., Mexico, 1629-30 : Garcia, Origtn de los 7»rfi«J, lib. ji.. 
cap. vi., Madrid, 1729 ; CogroUudo, But. de Yucalhan, lib. It. 
cap. lx., Madrid, 1688 1 de Charcncey, Le. JfjdAr de 
Alenvon, 1871; W. H. Holmes, C RlikW, 1683, p. 270 f. 
‘Gross' in Bandbook of American Jndiant SO Bull. BB), 
L 3G6f., aad the literature there cited. 

Leaa'is Spence. 


CROSS-ROADS.— Cross-roads are verj’ gencr- 
illy regarded as the dAvelling-place or resort of cauI 
spirits, ghosts, etc., and hence are considered nn- 
ucky or oven dangerous, Avhilc various cxiicdicnts 
ire resorted to in order to Avard off_ their dangers. 
Dn the other hand, tliey are sometimes a.^sociatca 
lAuth a divinity — probably, in the first instance, 
oeeause images of the di\’inity were placed 
jounteract the powers of evil, and a cult of tno 
livinity Avas observed at the cros.s-Avays. Or they 
naj' be regarded as sacred in tbemselvM. Thus in 
lie Avc.sta a formnia rums : ‘ Y c sacrifice ... to 
;he forkings of the bigliAvaj’s and to the meeting 
)f the roads’ {SBE xxxi. [1887] 291). In ancicm 
fndia they AA’cre not to he defiled or ob^dnictcu 
ib. xxii. [1884] 182, xxxiii. [18S9j 158). But the 
■CA'crence for such a diA-initj’ of cro^-ronqs v-a 
oon mingled A'.'iili the fear of the demoniac m- 
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fluences, and we find the divinity often regarded as 
sharing in the characteristic evil and horrible traits 
of the very demoniac beings which he or she was 
supposed to hold at hay. The association of evil 
beings or of a dmnify with cross-roads is an 
extension of their association with roads in general, 
and is already found among some lower tribes in 
connexion with the rough paths leading through 
forest or jungle, and with their intersections. 

I. Burial at cross-roads. — (a) There is evidence 
that the dead were sometimes buried at cross-roads, 
and this -would he one reason for their being 
regarded as particularly ghost-haunted places — a 
belief which is certainly very remote and wide- 
spread. Among the ancient Hindus there was a 
practice of erecting a dagoha or siiipa (a mound in 
which the bones and ashes were placed) at cross- 
roads. These were to be erected there in honour 
of a long of kings or a Tathagata (Mahapari- 
niobdna Sittta, v. 26, -vi. 3S~SBE xi. [1881] 93, 125 ; 
cf. Oldenberg’s remarks, Bel. des Veda, Berlin, 
1894, p. 662). In Slavic lands, cairns and tumuli 
are often found at cross-roads, and the older litera- 
ture sometimes refers to a cult of the dead there 
(Grimm, Kleincre Schriftcn, Berlin, 1865, ii. 288). 
Other instances are reported among the Greeks, 
Germans, etc. (Lippert, Bel. der europ. Gultur- 
volker, Berlin, 1881, p. 310 ; Wuttke, Beutsche 
Volksahergl. der Gegenwart, Berlin, 1900, § 103 ; 
"Winternitz, Denleschr. der kais. Akad. der JVis- 
sensch., Vienna, xi. [1892] 68). In Hungary, per- 
sons believed to have succumbed to the malice of 
a -witch or demon were sometimes buried at cross- 
roads, to deliver them from this infiuence, as 
-witches had no power there — an unusual belief 
{FLJ ii. [1884] 101). This is an instance of the 
riddance of evil at cross-roads (see § s). It is not 
impossible that one reason for honourable burial 
at cross-roads was the desire for re-incamation. 
Among the Mongols, among many N, American 
tribes, and in W. Africa, children are often buried 
by the side of a path or road, in order that the 
ghost may have an opportunity of entering some 
woman passing that way, and so being re-born of 
her (Letourneau, Sociologv, 1893, p. 239 ; Owen, 
Folk-lore of the Musqualdeind., 1902, up. 22-23, 86 ; 
Dorman, Prim. Superstitions, Philadelphia, 1881, 
p. 35 ; Kingsley, Travels in W. Africa, 1897, p. 478). 
As more women are likely to pass a cross-way than 
on any single patli, tlie chances of re-incamation 
would be greater there. 

(5) But in the case of persons whose ghosts are 
regarded as dangerous, another reason for burial 
at cross-roads must be sought. Among such per- 
sons are those who have committed suicide, and 
occasionally murder. Custom and law in England 
prescribed that the suicide should be buried at a 
cross-road, with a stake driven through his body. 
A stone was also placed over the face (Stephen, 
Hist, of Grim. Laio, 1883, iii. 105 ; FL -viii. [1897] 
199. The custom was abolished in 1823). Criminals 
also were executed at cross-roads, e.g. Tyburn, the 
meeting-place of the London, Oxford, and Edge- 
ware roads. Stake and stone were intended to 
prevent the restless ghost from wandering and 
troubling the neighbourhood. It has also been 
suggested that the constant traffic over the grave 
womd help to keep the ghost down, or that the 
number of roads would confuse it, and so prevent 
its finding its way liome, or that the cross would 
act as a disperser of the evil energy concentrated 
in the body or the ghost, or tnat sacrificial 
victims (these being frequently criminals) were 
formerly slain on the altars at cross-roads, which 
were therefore regarded as fitting places for the 
execution and burial of criminals, after the intro- 
duction of Christianity' (FL viii. 264 ; 'Westemiarck, 
MI, 1908, ii. 256 ; EBr^'^ vii. 510). To this it 


should be added that suicides were generally buried 
in out-of-the-way places ; and the cross-roads, being 
a place of evil repute, would naturally be selected 
for the grave. The underlying thought is that of 
riddance of the contagion of eidl, and in no better 
place could this be effected than at the cross-roads 
(see § 5)- A parallel custom of burying at the cross- 
roads the bodies of children stiU-bom or born 
feet-foremost (a mode considered unlucky) is found 
in Uganda, where also the bodies of suicides, with 
the tree on which they hanged themselves or tbe 
hut in which they took their lives, were burned at 
cross-roads. And it is noticeable that women who 
pass that way throw a few blades of grass, or sticks, 
or stones, on the grave to prevent the spirits from 
entering them and being re-bom (Roscoe, ‘ Manners 
and Customs of the Baganda,’ JAI xxxiu [1902] 30, 
and Frazer, Totcmism and Exogamy, 1910, ii. 507, 
iii. 152). In Greece, persons who murdered father, 
mother, brother, or child were slain at a place out- 
side the walls where three roads met, and their 
bodies were exposed naked (Plato, Leg. ix. 873). 

2 . Ghosts, spirits, and demons at cross-roads. 
— Cross-roads are -universally believed to be tlie 
common resort of e-vil spirits. As places of burial, 
cross-roads would naturally be haunted by the 
ghosts of the dead ; but also, as ghosts would be often 
passing along the roads from otlier places of burial 
to their former homes, they would be more numer- 
ous at cross-roads. The ghostly train is often 
seen on roads, but more particularly at their inter- 
sections ; hence, to see tliem one would naturally 
go there, as in the Abmzzi, where, at the festival 
of the dead, the thronging ghosts can be seen at 
the cross-ways by any one standing there with his 
chin resting on a forked stick (Finamore, Gredenze, 
usi, e eostumi abruzzcsi, Palermo, 1890, pp. 180-2). 
But, besides ghosts, all kinds of evil powers frequent 
the cross-ways. This is a wide-spr^d belief in 
India, one particular class of demoniac beings — 
bhuts — being usually found at cross-roads, wliile 
other ‘ way-layers ’ lurk there also (Oldenberg, 267 ; 
Crooke, PB i. 290 ; FL -viii. 330 ; SBE xxx. [1892] 
49). Among the Muhammadan peoples, cross- 
roads are one of the numerous resorts of the jinn 
(Lane, Arabian Society, 1883, p. 37). In Russia, 
vampires are thought to lurk by night at cross- 
roads, ready to atta^ the belated traveller (Ralston, 
B\iss. Folk-Tales, 1873, p. 311). In Europe gener- 
ally, -witches were associated v-ith the cross-ways. 
There they gathered up money scattered by the 
devil ; there, too, they met, and, in some cases, the 
Sabbat was held at the iunction of roads, especially 
on Walpurgis night, when they might be seen by 
him who put on his clothes inside out and crept 
backwards to the place ; while the ringing of conse- 
crated bells on that night hindered their dancing 
with the devil at cross-roads (Grimm, Teut. Myth. 
[Eng. tr. 1880-8], 1074, 1115, 1799, 1803, 1824; 
Stewart, Superstitions q/ Witchcraft, 1865, p. 128). 
On the other hand, witches are occasionally re- 
garded as hai-ing no power at cross-roads. In 
Naples it is held that they must go round them on 
their way to a meeting, ns they cannot pass them ; 
and in Hungary cross-roads are believed to neutralize 
their evil powers (FL viii. 3 ; FLJ ii. 101). Here, 
probably, the form of the cross acts as a prophy- 
lactic. Sprites, kobolds, and fairies are also 
sporadically associated -with cross-roads (Grimm, 
838, 1115 ; Goethe, Faust, ni. i. 40). In mediteval 
superstition there was no better place than a 
cross-road for the purpose of evoking evil spirits, 
especially the deril, and making a compact with 
them. Tlie magical treatises then current explicitly 
set this forth • thus the Clavicida Solomonis says : 

‘ For magical operations a secret, remote, deserted, 
and uninhabited place is necessary, but best of all 
are the cross.-ways.’ 
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This notion is found in the Gtb cent, storj- of Theophilus, and 
in the old tradition it was at a cross-road near 'Wittenber" that 
Fanst sold himself to the devil. The custom ■n-as to po to the 
cross-way by night, and there make a magic circle in which 
cabalistic sipns were inscribed, and then to call up the devil. 
Similarly, witclies made their compact with S.atan at cross- waj-s. 
In the case of the Swedish witches in the 17th cent., they first 
put on a garment over their heads and danced near a cross-road. 
Then, going to the cross-road, they thrice cailed on the devil to 
come and carry them to the meeting-ground. When heappeared 
they promised to serve him body and soul, and he then conveyed 
them to the Sabbat (Grimm, 1074 ; Baring-Gould, Curimts Mylhs, 
1888, p. CSO; Hist. ... de Jean Fauste, Amsterdam, 1674 ; 
Gorres, Die christl. Mystih, Regensburg, 1842, bk. vi. oh. 16 ; 
Wright, Jfarratires of Sorcery and Magic, 1851, i. 134, ii. 2491.). 

For these reasons, waj^farers took precautions at 
the cross-ways. In India, mantras must be said ; 
e.g. at a hridal procession the bridegroom had to 
say, ‘ May no waylayers meet us ! ’ They should not 
he stopped at, and the traveller should pass -with 
his right hand turned to them [SBE ii. 226, vii. 200, 
XXV. 135, 160, XXX. 49). Similarly, in Sweden, no 
bridegroom "will stand near a cross-road on his 
wedding-day — a precaution against ‘ envy and 
malice ’ (Chambers, Book of Days, 1S63, i. 45). See 
also § S- . . 

The origin of the belief in the presence of evil 
agencies at cross-roads may he found in the simple 
fact that, as people were more numerous at cross- 
roads, so naturally would all evil powers be, such 
at least as were so often associated, with roads or 
paths. Men always fear demons and spirits which 
they believe lurk on the edge of the forest path or 
rude roadway, ready to pounce upon the belated 
traveller, and in many cases roads are believed to 
be infested by them (Monier-Williams, Bel. Thought 
and Life in India, 1883, p. 216 ; Maspero, Daxon of 
Civilization, 1894, pp. 632, 636). Hence they would 
be regarded as lurking at the intersections of roads, 
especially by night, when wayfarers were uncertain 
of the direction m which they ought to go (cf. Ovid, 
Fasti, V. 3). A further reason may be sought in 
the fact that paths and roads often form bound- 
aries, as is shoum by the fact that images and 
altars of boundary-gods often stood on roadways 
(MacPherson, Khonas, 1865, p. 67 ; cf. § 3). Rites of 
riddance and aversion intended to drive evil powers 
oil' the fields or tribal lands would, in common 
belief, have the tendency to force them on to the 
boundaries — a kind of neutral ground (for such 
rites, see Frazer, GB^, 1900, iii. cTi. 3, §§ 13, 14, 15, 
passim ; Ralston, Songs of the Rxissian People, 
1872, pp. 211, 396). And, as boundaiy so frequently 
signified road, or was marked by a pathway (as in 
Samoa [Broum, Melanesians and Polynesians, 1910, 
p. 339] ; see other examples in this art.), there would 
here be another reason for evil spirits haimting 
roads. Hence the cross-ways, where boundaries or 
paths met, for the reason given above, would again 
be more open to their presence and influence. Evil 
powers associated with cross-roads are, in fact, 
often stated to he also found on roads and bound- 
aries, or a boundary-stone is found at cross-ways 
(cf. Grimm, 1051, 1113, 1804, 1821 ; Crooke, PR 
i. 290). Hence magical rites which are eflectivc on 
roads are still more effective at cross-roads, as many 
instances of their use in both cases show. 

3. Divinities at cross-roads. — Divinities are 
frequently associated with cross-roads. This is 
sometimes •ndth the intention of repelling those 
e\dl powers which otherwise would throng them, 
though, ns examples^ show, there is a tendency for 
the protective divinity to take on some of the 
aspects of those eiil powers, as in the case of 
Hecate. Or again,_ since evil powers are connected 
■ivith cross-roads, divinities whose character is evil 
rather than good are often worshipped or propiti- 
ated there. 

In India, from early times, the cross-ways were 
the abode of sinister gods, especially of Rudra, 
lord of ghosts and of evil powers generally, vvlio 


was propitiated at the yearly festival of the dead 
by a sacrifice of cakes — the offering to Rudra Trv- 
ambaka, for the deliverance of descendants from 
his power, and for the securing of his beneficent 
action. This was oflered at cross-roads, because 
Rudra roves on the roads, and ' the cross-road i.s 
known to be his favourite haunt’ {^atapatha- 
Brahmana, SBE xii. [1882] 408, 438 f.). The cross- 
road is also the halting-place of the Agnis (16. 439, 
n. 1). Travellers addressed both paths and cross- 
roads with mantras: ‘Adoration to Rudra, who 
dweUs on paths; adoration to R., who dwells at 
cross-roads’ [ib. xxix. 366, xxx. 180). In the 
yearly ritual the connexion of ghosts with the 
cross-wavs is also apparent. Lesser evil divinities 
also had their cult at cross-ways, but u.sually 
for specific purposes — the repelling of disease or 
demoniac influence, or the contagion of evil. To 
get rid of disease, one should go by night, naked, 
to a cross-way, and there make an offenng of rice 
with a mantra, returning in silence without looking 
back. This must be repeated until the evil spirit 
(PiiScha) appears and says, ‘ I will end your ail- 
ment’ {Katfid-sarit-sdgara, Tawney’s ed., 1895, 
i. 256). The sacred writings also ordain that a 
student who has broken a vow of chastity must 
offer an ass to Nirriti, goddess of destruction, at a 
cross-way, then put on the skin and proclaim his sin 
iSBE ii. [1897] 289 ; cf. xxix. 361). Elsewhere ho is 
directed to light a fire at the cross-ways, and to offer 
an ass to the Raksasas and an oblation of rice to 


Nirriti {ib. xiv. [1882] 117 ff.). 

In Japan, phallic symbols, chimata-no-kami, or 
‘road-fork gods,’ were set up on roads, and wor- 
shipped at cross-roads and waysides, ns protectors 
of travellers. They were said to have hcen pro- 
duced from the articles thrown down by I/anngi in 
his flight from Hades, or at his purification (see 
vol. ii, p. 700’’). Their festivals were held nt cross- 
roads outside the capital, or at the frontier, nt the 
end of the 6th and 12th months, or in time of pes- 
tilence, while offerings took place at other times. 
Other phallic symbols, sahi-no-kami, or ‘preventive 
deities,’ were also worshipped at roads and cross- 
roads, and hence came to be regarded as guides and 
friends of wayfarers. Their cult was popular, they 
vv'ere inquired of in divination, or prayed to before 
a journey ; or an offering was made to them by 
travellers on their journey. Accidents on a jour- 
ney W'ere the result of neglecting them. But the 
pnmitive function of all these deities seems to have 
been that for wliich they are still addressed m the 
liturgies, viz. protection against the unfriendly 
beings and evdl spirits of pestilence from Iladc.s. 

‘Whenever from the Root-country, the Rottom-iyuntry 
( = Kades], there may come savage and unfriendly bclngr, 
consort not and parley not with them, but, if they go below, 
keep watch below; if they go above, keep watch above, pro- 
tecting us against poiiution with a night guarding and with 1 
day guarding.' . „ ... ,n„. 

Three of these are mentioned in one nonlo— Tachrmata-iiiKO, 
the Eight-road-fork prince, Yaohiinata-birne, the Eigbt-roaa-foric 
princess, and Kunado, whose name, *Come-not place, is su^ 
gestive of his functions as a rcpellcr of evil beings, ane um 


saiu lo nave ncica ns guiue 10 ~ -- - . , 

He is also called Dosojin, or ‘Road-anccstor deity, ana « 
found at cross-ways in the form of a phalUo boiilder. o' " 
is stretched a rope supported by bamboos. Jizo, the maattu. 
children’s god, now occupies his place nt cross-ways (Aijra, 
Shinto, 1005, pp. 306, 187, ISO, 191, 197, 310). . 

The phallic origin of these gods, in accordance 
with the well-known property ascribed to tne 
sexual organs as warders off of evil spints, tneir 
protective powers against demoniac and pestilen- 
tial influences, and their ultim.atc pasition as gous 
of travellers recall the position of the Grceic Ilermc 
and the Herrom (cf. p. SSS”). 

Among the Teutonic peoples occurred a j eanj 
procesmon of the ima*^c of n. fro<l or (i 
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Nerthus, Holda, Berclita, etc.) round each district, 
for the purpose of promoting fertility (Tac. Germ. 
40 ; Grimm, 213, 251, 268, 27^5). In later tradition 
the remembrance of this procession was mingled 
with the myth of the Furious Host or the withes’ 
jaunt, headed by one of those divinities — a myth 
wbiob in pagan times told of an aerial course of 
the god or goddess with their subordinates, corre- 
sponding to the course of their images followed by 
the jubUant crowd on earth. It was connected 
uith the latter, and perhaps in part originated 
from it, as an eetiological myth (of. Grimm, 1055- 
56). These processions, doubtless, went round the 
l30undaries, and the divinity would then be associ- 
ated with 'toundaries, and so with roads and cross- 
ways. In some of the later traditions, cross-roads 
appear to be unlucky to these_ wandering hosts, 
now become demoniac and associated with sorcery, 
•with the devil and witches. Berchta’s waggon 
breaks down at the cross-roads, so also does that 
of Frau Gauden, and the help of a mortal is neces- 
sary to repair it (see the traditional tales in Grimm, 
275, 926). Perhaps there is here a distorted remin- 
iscence of a halting of the procession of the image 
and waggon at cross-roads, either for a sacrifice to 
the divinity, or for the performance of some rite 
hy which his or her protection would he secured 
against the evil powers of the cross-roads. Later, 
■when the di'vinity became a more or less demoniac 
being, the folk-memory of the halting of the waggon 
produced the stoiy that the waggon broke doivn. 
The divinity no longer repelled evil influences at 
cross-roads, bntAvas now subject to these influences, 
cross-roads being unlucky to him or her, as in the 
case of witches (cf. § 2 ). On the other hand, it is 
not impossible that ofierings were laid at cross- 
roads for the divinities to partake of in their aerial 
wanderings, as in the case of Hecate. As her 
images stood there, so probably images of some of 
these Teutonic dmnities may nave been set up at 
cross-roads. This is suggested by traces of a cult 
to gods or ghosts of the dead at cross-roads (the 
haunt of souls), anathematized by the Church. 
Prayers, ofierings, and the consumption of such 
ofierings, votive ofierings (vota; pedum similitudines 
quasper bivia ponunt), and the ritual lighting of 
candles and torches at cross-ways (bivia, trivia) are 
all forbidden, and the prohibitions probably apply 
to Celtic as well as to Teutonic custom (S. Eligius 
and Burchard, in Grimm, 1738, 1744; delaSaussaye, 
Beligion of the Teutons, Boston, 1902, p. 290; 
Grimm, Kleinere Schr. ii. 288). Sitting on a bull’s 
hide at cross-ways in order to consult the future 
is also forbidden. The hide was probably that of 
an animal sacrificed there (Grimm, 1744, and of. 
his comment, 1115, and the common ritual use of 
the skins of sacrificial victims elsewhere). Divini- 
ties were also sometimes seen at cross-roads by 
their worshippers (Grimm, 1202). The cult of 
divinities, Teutonic and Celtic, at cross-roads is 
further home witness to in the occasional refer- 
ences in witch-trials to ghastly offerings made to 
demoniac powers (their successors) at cross-roads, 
as in the trial of Alice ICy teler and her accomplices 
at Ossory in the 14th cent., in_ which there is refer- 
ence to a sacrifice of li-ving animals torn limb from 
limb and scattered at cross-roads, or of nine red 
cocks and nine peacocks’ eyes (Wright, i. 28, 30). 

Amonij the Greeks, Hecate, a goddess whose cult 
was probably introduced from the north, and who 
had several varying aspects, was associated with 
cross-roads as Hecate rptoSmr. Her primitive con- 
nexion with these and also with roads and doorways 
was probably that of an averter of iU. Her images 
or symbolic figures stood before doors and at cross- 
ways, to keep out ghosts and to coimteract the 
gloomy influences prevailing at cross-ways. In both 
cases the chief emi influence to be averted was that 


of the ghosts of the dead. These images were called 
iKdraia, and frequently represented her in triple 
form. Through her connexion •with roads and 
cross-roads, she, as Hecate ivoSla, was the helper 
and OTide of travellers who sought her aid (sohol. 
ad Tneocr. ii, 12). But she was also regarded in 
a more sinister light. As an infernal goddess, she 
was ruler of ghosts, phantoms, and demons, causing 
them to appear on earth to frighten travellers, asso- 
ciated with sorcery, and seen often on mooplight 
nights with her ghostly train and baying hounds, 
like the Teutonic Holda. In this character she 
was more particularly Hecate rplg.op<pos, of a mali- 
cious and dangerous nature. Hence she had to be 
invoked and propitiated, lest she should send harm 
on men. The triple form of the goddess has been 
variously explained, but, in all probability, it arose 
from the fact that her images at cross-ways had 
faces looking do^wn the converging roads, so as to 
•watch over each. In her we see a goddess who, at 
first regarded as an averter of ills, is later associ- 
ated with those very ills which she averts. She 
can keep them at bay, or she can cause them to 
appear, and she herself is imaged in their sinister 
forms. Offerings were made to Hecate at cross 
roads, and her images there were consulted for 
divination. Monthly ofierings were made to her 
at cross-roads by ricn people, in order to get rid of 
eidl influences and to render her favourable. These 
werecalled'EKdTTjs Seirva, or ‘suppers of Hecate,’ and 
indnded cakes set round -with candles, fish, eggs, 
cheese, honey, etc. These dishes of food were often 
consumed by the poor. They were connected with 
the rites of riddance performed in her name. Houses 
were swept and fumigated, and the sweepings taken 
away in a potsherd to a cross-road, and there thrown 
do^wn, the Dearer going away without looking back. 
It would be natural also to get rid of the food re- 
maining in the house before the purification. Thus 
the e^vils, or the ghosts which had infested the house, 
were sent away, and the ceremony may only acci- 
dentally have been connected •with the goddess of 
cross-roads. It resembles other rites of riddance 
at cross-roads, primitive in character, and usually 
unconnected -with a divinity (see § 5). These puri- 
fications were called i^vBppua (see Harpocrat. and 
Suidas, s.v. ; schol. on jEsch. Ghoeph. v. 96 ; Pint. 
Quaest. Bom. iii., Quccst. Conv. 708 F ; schol. on 
Arist. Plut. 594 ; Lucian, Dial. Mart. i. 1 ; Athen- 
®eus, 101. 125, 127, viii. 57, xiv. 53 ; Porph. deAbstin. 
ii. 28). Travellers also deposited offerings at cross- 
roads. An mtiological myth told how Hecate, as 
a newly bom infant, was exposed at a cross-way, 
but rescued and brought up by shepherds (schol. 
on Lycophron, 1180). This probably points to an 
actum custom of exposure at cross-roads (found 
also in Chaldrea), made use of to explain Hecate’s 
connexion with them. 

Hermes, as god of roads and boundaries, and of 
travellers, was also associated with the cross-ways 
as an averter of ills. On roads and boundaries, 
but especially at cross-roads, stood a heap of stones 
with a pillar, later rudely shaped in human form. 
The passer-by added a stone to the heap, as a rite 
of riddance and in order to avert the evil in- 
fluences associated with the place. These became 
the more shapely Hermte or later times, used as 
boundary and mile and direction posts, and placed 
at cross-roads as well as on streets, roads, and at 
doors. The phallus was a prominent object upon 
them (Herod, ii. 51), in accordance with the belief 
in phallic emblems as averters of ill. As in the 
case of the Hekat.aia, these Hermro had often 
several heads, and for the same reason. Offerings 
were made to them, and were sometimes eaten by 
hungry wayfarers. Theophrastus in his Char- 
acters describes the pious man pouring oil on the 
sacred stones (Hermm) at cross-roads, falling on 
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his knees and saying a prayer before passing on ties whose images stood tliere, lent their influence to 
hi8 way. Cf. Aryan Keligion, vol. ii. p. 36 f. the success of the rite. A few examples of "cneral 

Christianity replaced the divine images at cross- magical rites may be cited first Sittinr^^out or 
ways by crucifixes or images and shrines of the working spells at cross-ways was used ainono the 
Madonna. At the latter, especially, flowers and Teutons as an evil kind of magic, for raisinc 
candles are ofiered and prayers said, exactly as in tempests, etc. The details are not known (Vif- 
the case of the Hernue and Hekataia (Trede, Das fusson-Powell, Conms Poet. Boreah, Oxford 18SS 
ffeidenthnm in der rom. Kirche, Gotha, 1891, i. 413). In the Hindu Gfhya Sutra, visiting a 
iv. 205, 208). cross-road at twilight, lighting a fire tliere, ofl'crinp 

An example of a cult of a divinity at cross- rice and repeating charms, together with other 
roads from a lower level of civilization is found ritual observances, is recommended to those who 
among the Yaos of the Shire Highlands who, desire gold, or companions, or a long life, or wlio 
when on a journey, offer a little flour to the wish to be rulers, etc. {SBB xxix. 431, xxx. 119, 
god Mulungu at a place where two w’ays meet, 124, 125). A charm for recovering lost property ij 
exactly as in the case of Greek and Homan addressed to Pushan, the sun, v^o watches over 
travellers, to Hecate, Hermes, or the Lares (see the ways, and the rite includes placing 21 pebbles 
vol. ii. p. 358‘). at a cross-way. Tliey are symbolic of tne lost 

4. Omens at cross-roads. — The connexion of propert3%andcounteractitslostcondition{Atharva- 
supernatural beings, divine or demoniac, with cross- Yeda ISBB xlii. 159, 542]). In luimaon, to cause 
roads caused these to be regarded as places where rain to cease, a harrow is fixed perpendicidarly at 
omens might be sought. In East Central Africa a cross-way. The god of rain, seeing it in this 
a traveller who comes to a cross-way lays two unusual condition at such a place, learns that in- 
roots, carried for the purpose of dmnation, against justice is being done, and makes the rain cease, 
the blade of a knife laid horizontally. He points Or sugar, rice, and other objects used in ritual are 
to one road_ saying, ‘ Shall I take this one ? ’ If the placed at a cross- way and defiled, till the rain is 
roots remain still, he takes it. _ If they fall, he ashamed to fall on them (Pi2 i. 76-77). At Naples, 
takes the other (Macdonald, A/rfcana, 1882, i. 215). to detach a husband from his mistress, a wife goes 
This resembles the rite used by the king of Babylon, barefoot and with unbound hair to a cross-way. 
probablj' to discover w'hether he should proceed on There she takes a pebble, places it under her left 
the way to Jerusalem to attack it. He ‘stood at armpit, and repeats an incantation. This is done 
the parting of the waj’', at the head of the two ways, at a second cross- way, with the pebble under the 
to use divination : he shook the airow'S to and fro, right arm, and at a third, having it between the 
he consulted the teraphim, he looked in the liver’ chin and breast. Returning home, she throws it 
(Ezk 21“*). In Germany it was a custom to listen into a cesspool (Andrews, FL viii. 7). This is an 
at a cross-ivay on Christmas or New-Year at mid- example of the belief that all things at cross-ways 
night. In this •way the seeker heard or saw what are charged with the magic or evil energy concen- 
would befall him during the year. Or, if he heard trated Hiere, or are unlucky. Plants growing 
horses neigh or swords rattle, there would be war on boundaries or on cross-'waj'-s are believed to 
(Grimm, 1113, 1812, 1819). The listening -was possess magical pow-er (see Reiss, ‘Aberglaubo,’ in 
intended to catch what the spirits were saying as Paulj’-.Wissowa, i. 47). In Bombay a charm 
to coming events. In Japan a method of cross- against the e\'il eye is to cany seven pebbles 
road divination {fsuji-ura), used by women and picked up at the meeting of three ■ways (Campbell, 
lovers, is to place a stick representing the god Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom, Bombaj', 1885, 
Kunado at a cross-'vvay at dusk, and to interpret p. 208). 

the words spoken by passers-by as an answer to the In the case of rites of riddance and aversion the 
question put by the inquirer. Another method is underlying idea is that the evil powers lurking at 
to sound a comb three times at a cross-road by the cross-ways are compelled to take over the enl 
drawing the finger along it, then, worshipping the (disease, ill-luck, etc.) -ivliich is of demoniac origin, 
sa/ii-7!0-^'anit, to say tbrice, ‘ 0 thou god of the cross- or is impure and a source of danger. In some of 
roads-divination, grant me a true response.’ The these cases the powers of the cross-way are pro- 
answer is found in the words spoken by the next pitiated by an offering. _ Or the rite takes place 
or the third passer-by (Aston, 340). With this there, because the place is one ivhere the contagion 
may be compared a Persian custom of sitting at of evil is more likely to be got rid of or transferred 
cross-ivays by night and applying to oneself as an to another, ■while Oldenberg suggests (p. 287) that 
omen of good or evil all tliat is said by passers the cross-way was used because, after the rite, the 
(J. Atkinson, Women of Persia, 1832, p. 11). In performer would go one way, the evil or unlucky 
Germany a girl went to a cross-road to discover mfluence the other. A simple example of riddance 
whether s'ne would be married during the year, or of fatigue is found among the Guatemalan Indians, 
.she shook out a table-cloth there. Then a man who, on passing the usual pije of stones at a 
appeared and saluted her. The future husband cro^-way, gather grass, rub their legs witli it, spit 
would be of the same height and appearance on it, and then lay it with a stone *• 
(Grimm, 1115, 1797). An old Hindu custom for a thus recovering their strength (Frazer, GJy 111. 4). 
man to discover whether a girl will make a good Rites for riddance^ of disease at cross-ways are 
wife is to let her choose one of several clods taken ■n'ide-spread._ To rid themselves of any disease 0 
from lucky and unlucky places, one of the latter demoniac origin, hill-natives of N. India plant 
being a cross-road (Oldenberg, 510). In India the stake in the ground at a cross-way and buiy soin^ 
balance for ordeals was erected at a temple or in a rice below it. The rice (prob. the vehicle 
cross-road — a favourite abode of Dharmaruja, the ference) is disinterred and eaten by crows u,-* ■ 
god of justice, when he appears on earth (SBE 290). In Bihfir, during sickness, certain ■. 

x.xxiii. [ISS9] 104). arc placed in a saucer and set cross-roau 

5. Magical rites at cross-roads. — The sinister (Grierson, Bihar Pedant ii/c, Calcutta, 1 ^ 
character of cross-roads made them particularly p. 407). Similarlyj in ancient Indi.a, 
efficacious as places to perform charms and magical were commonly performedat cross-ways, as I -. 
rites, especially of aversion or riddance of demoniac instances in the sacred books show, a pai - 
influences (cf. p. SSI*", bottom: ‘best of all are the pos-sessed by demons wn.s to be anointed 
cross-ways ’).» Evil powers, or perhaps the divnni- cross-waj-j {FU ii. loi). it woaM the* .yed 

1 Kornia Is of the opinion that the use of the tizn of the crow of Imitative tnajric. producing the tHeet obia n > 

In charms fias no reference to Christianitr. but to the form cf wav Iteelf. 
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remains of a sacrifice of ghi and fragrant substances 
(probably because the latter are obnoxious to 
demons 1) and placed on a cross-road. A wicker 
basket with a coal-pan was set on Ms bead, and 
some of the sacrifice was sprinkled on the coals 
(Ath.-Veda [SBE xHi. 32, 519]). In another charm 
for riddance from hereditary disease, the patient 
is set on a cross-road, and there washed and 
sprinkled. The charm includes the words, ‘May 
the four quarters of heaven be auspicious to thee ! ’ 
{ih. 292). In other cases not only riddance but the 
transference of disease to another person is effected. 
Thus an ancient Hindu charm to avert evil runs : 

‘ If, 0 evU, thou dost not abandon us, then do we 
abandon thee at the fork of the road. May evil follow 
after another (man) ! ’ The commentary explains 
this as a charm to remove all diseases, and the rite 
includes the throwing of three rice-puddings at the 
cross-road (ih. 163, 473). In modem India, to get 
rid of smallpox, some of the scales from the 
patient’s body are placed in a pile of earth decked 
with flowers at a cross-way. The disease maj' 
then be transferred to some passer, the original 
patient recovering (PR i. 165). Or, at an outbreak 
of smallpox, a pot of UTne, bangles, money, cakes, 
incense, and a doth with the image of the goddess 
of smallpox, are offered to her, and then left out- 
side the village at a cross-road. Any one touching 
these or meeting the priest who carries them out 
will take the disease and die at once. The goddess 
receiving the offering passes on to the next village. 
Here oflering and vehicle of aversion are combined, 
and the artides are called nikasi, ‘ averters.’ Prob- 
ably the poor, in eating 'EKanjj Sairvor,— at once an 
offering and a vehicle of aversion, — ran the risk of 
transference of evil to themselves rather than 
starve. In Bohemia, to get rid of fever, an empty 
pot was carried by the patient to a cross-road, and 
thro-wn down. He then fled. The first passer who 
kicked it would get the fever, and the patient 
would be cured (GB^ iii. 22). In Suffolk a cure 
for ague is to go by night to a cross-way, turn 
round thrice as the clock strikes twelve, drive a 
tenpenny nail up to the bead in the ground, and 
then retire backwards before the dock is done 
striking. The next person passing over the naU 
wUl get the ague (County Folk-lore of Suffolk, 1895, 
p. 14). For other European instances, see Wuttke, 
op. cit. passim. 

Lustral rites of riddance at cross-ways are also 
common. In India one who had committed a 
crime had, after other rites, to go to a cross-way 
and repeat the formula, Simhc me manyuh. Then 
he was free from all crime (SBE xiv. 330). In E. 
Africa, when a child is able to speak, it is taken to a 
cross-way, washed and rubbed with oil, and given 
to thefather, who may then, but not till then, cohabit 
with his wife, else the child will die (FLB [1882] 
v. 168). Riddance of the contagion of death is also 
efiected at cross-roads, by carrying there the thing 
or things which have suffered impurity. In India, 
at a death, the fire became impure, and with the 
receptacle was carried out and placed on a cross- 
way with the words, ‘ I send far away the flesh- 
devouring Agni.’ The bearer then walked round 
it' three times, keeping his left side towards it, 
beating his left thigh with his left hand, and re- 
turning home rvithout looking back (SBE xxix. 
247). In the orthodox death-rites of modem Brah- 
mans, lamps are set at cross-ways (Colebrooke, 
Life and Essays, 1873, iii. 180). All over E. 
Africa, at a death, the water used in washing the 
body, the ashes of the fire, the thatch of the hut, 
and the remains of the dead man’s food, are buried 
at a cross-way (malekano), or deposited there -with 
broken pots, egg-shells, etc. (Macdonald, Africana, 

1 Cf. D. W, Bou$set, Haupfi>ro&?ci/if lUr Gnosis^ Gottinpen, 
1907, p. SOI f. 


i. 109 ; FLB V. 168). Other rites of riddance or 
aversion also occur at cross- ways. In Nijegorod, 
the Siberian plague is kept off by stakes driven into 
the ground at a cross-way (Ralston, Sonys, 395). 
In Bali, at the periodical expulsion of devils, offer- 
ings of food are placed at a cross-road for the 
demons, who are summoned to partake of them 
and then go out of the houses to this feast (GJ^ iii. 
80). In Bohemia, in order to get rid of •ndtches, 
youths meet on Walpurgis niglit at a cross-way 
and crack whips in unison. The witches are thus 
driven oflf (rJ. lii. 92). AVith the monthly purifica- 
tions in Greece (§ 3 ) may be compared a custom in 
Gujarat of sweeping houses and laying the refuse 
at a cross-road as a rite of riddance of evil (Camp- 
bell, 329). For other rites at birth among the 
Chams, see vol. iii. 347% 350“. 

The custom of burying suicides at a cross- way 
has thus in all probability some connexion with 
rites of riddance at cross-roads. The danger brought 
about to the community was in this way got rid of. 
Images of diseased limbs hung at cross-ways were 
perhaps less votive offerings than magical means of 
ridding the limb of the disease by transferring it to 
the spiiits of the cross-way or to a passer-by. 

6 . Cross-roads and the four quarters. — Not im- 
probably the sacredness of eross-roads may be 
connected in some cases with that of the four 
winds, coming from the four quarters of the heavens 
or the four comers of the earth, which were wor- 
shipped as gods and creators, and gave a sanctity 
to the cross (ff.v.) among pre-Christian races, e.'-iie- 
cially in North America (see art. Aik). Hence 
ceremonies for scaring evil spirits were efficacious at 
cross-ways, because they looked approximately to 
the four sacred quarters. Thus, in the Gujarat 
marriage-ritual of the Bhart'ads, balls of flour are 
flung to the four quarters as a charm to frighten 
off evil spirits (BG ix. [1901] 1. 280). In Peru a 
yearly rite of riddance in connexion with the four 
quarters took place at the square of each town, out 
of which ran four roads leading to the four cardinal 
points. Four Incas of the blood royal, with lance 
and girded mantle, stood in the great square, till 
another ran down from the temple of the Sun, 
carrying a message that the Sun bade them as his 
messengers drive all evils from the city. They 
separated and ran do-wn the four roads to the four 
quarters of the world. Relays of runners received 
the lances from them, and finally set them up at a 
boundary, which the evils might not pass (Garc. de 
la Vega, Royal Comment., 1869-71, li. 228 j Rites 
and Laws of the Yncas, Hakluyt Soc., 1873, p. 2011. ; 
cf. vol. iii. p. 308*'). The Yorabas have a cult of 
the four winds, and a figure with four heads called 
Olori merin is usually found on a mormd near the 
centre of the town, so that each head faces one of 
the four points. Thus he protects the to-wn, and 
no pestilence brought by the four winds or hostile 
force arriving by the four roads can attack it. 
Formerly these roads passed out of the city b 3 ' the 
four chief gates on each side (Dennett, Nigerian 
Studies, 1910, pp. 70, 85). This connexion of cross- 
ways with the four quarters does not universally 
hold good, more especially in the case of the meet- 
ing of three roads, and only forms one of nianj' 
reasons for the superstitious connexion with cross- 
roads. 

IjIteratbre — This is mentioned throughout the article. 
There is no special work on the subject. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

CROSS-ROADS (Roman). — It was a custom 
of the Roman peasant, in order to ensure the pro- 
sperity of his crops, to make a procession round 
the marches of his land, praying the while to Mars 
for protection against visible and invisible disease, 
ravage, and storm (Cato, de Agricult. 141). In 
ancient times these various evils were regarded as 
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demons who gloated over suflering, and this ex- 
plains why Fever (Febris) was worshipped in Rome 
as a goddess (G. Wissowa, Bel. u. Kiut. dcrBomer, 
Munich, 1902, p. 197). But, if such noxious spirits 
were prevented hy the invocation of jNIars from 
intruding upon the tilled land, they would tend 
to haunt the boundaries; and, as the latter were 
often formed by roads, it came to be believed that 
the roads were traversed by demons as well as 
by human beings. Now, the place where several 
roads converged — whether by the bifurcation of one 
thoroughfare [ambivium,^ bivium), or by the inter- 
section of two {quadrivium or trivium, according 
as the way by which the traveller approaches is 
counted or not; see H. Usener, ‘Dreiheit,’ in^/icfu. 
lifus. Iviii. [1903] 339) — was naturally a focus of 
human intercourse ; as every one must pass the 
trivmm, trivialis came to mean ‘ common,’ ‘ loiown 
to all.’ For corresponding reasons, cross-roads were 
regarded as the special resorts of demons. The 
Romans believed that things connected with the 
cross-ways had magical powers, and this supersti- 
tion doubtless rests upon the idea that demons 
haunted the spot, and infected the surroundings 
•ivith their supernatural influence. Thus, for in- 
stance, frogs boiled at the cross-way were a cure 
for fever (Pliny, jSiVxxxii. 113) ; a person who by 
night sets his foot upon filth at the cross-way is 
thereby bewitched (Petronius, 134) ; while the per- 
plexity and anxiety which fall upon the traveller 
m a strange district as he comes to the eross-roads, 
and hesitates as to the way he should take (Ovid, 
Fasti, V. 3 ; Minucius Felix, Octavius, xvi. 3), would 
be ascribed to the haunting demons, as would also 
the actual choice of the ^vrong way (Roscher, vol. i. 
p. 1890). Again, the cross-way was occasionally 
the site of the special object revered by the fetish- 
worshipper (Tibullus, I. i. 11 f. ! ‘ habet . , . vetus 
in trivio florida serta lapis’). Tlie fetish was 
decorated with nTeaths ; and by_ such homage, as 
also by prayers and votive ofiferings, it was hoped 
that the demonic powers would be induced to re- 
frain from injuring their devotees, and to act as 
the dispensers of grace and sure guidance. 

Anthropomorphic deities of this character had 
likewise a place in the Roman religion, but the 
cult Avas not indigenous. Some of the deities AA-ere 
simply taken over from foreign religions ; others, 
Avhile of native origin, became the tutelary spirits 
of cross-roads only at a later period. To the former 
group belongs thegoddess TriAua, Avho, from thetime 
of Ennius (/Seen. 121 [Vahlen]), is often mentioned in 
Latin poetiy, and sometimes, though more rarely, 
in inscriptions {GIL x. 3795 [Capua]: ‘Dianae 
Tifatinae Triviae sacrum’). She Avas in reality 
the Hecate Trioditis of Greek mythology, and, 
like the trivium, AA'as of triple form (Usener, loc. cit. 
pp. 167 f., 338 f.). Hecate AA'as a gloomy and mali- 
cious goddess, and, in order to propitiate her, 
recourse Avas had Grccco ritu to every possible ex- 
pedient, such as loud nocturnal inA'ocations (Virgil, 
jEn, iv. 609 : ‘noctumisque Hecate triviis ululata’) 
and ofierings of food at the cross-roads. The latter 
fact explains AA'hy the trivium was a resort of dogs 
(Ovid, Fasti, v. 140) and famished people (Tibullus, 
1. A'. 56, AA-ith the comments of Dissen). In the 
Imperial period Ave find quite a system of goddesses 
of the cross-Avay, all of non-Roman origin, and for 
the most part linked together in groups as Bivia?, 
Trivial, or QnadriA’iai, especially in Upper Ger- 
many. They Avere apparently indigenous to that 
region, and their cult forced its way thence into 
Lower Germany and the countries about the 
Danube (M, Ihm, in Roscher, iv. 1 fi’.). In some 
districts Ave find also male deities of the cross-AA'ay 
{GIL xii. 5621 [Gaul] -. ‘ (de)is dea(bus) Bivis Trivia 
Quadrivis ’ ; A-ii. 163 [Britain] : ‘ Deo Triidi Bellicus 
donaA'it aram ’). 


Our knoAvledge of these deities is derived from 
votive offerings, principally small altars Avitli in- 
scriptions, Avhich throAV no light, however, upon 
the character of _ the associated cult. In manv 
cases the dedication AA'as m.ade in fulfilment of a 
A'OAA', and the donors Avere mostly soldiers. The 
voAV would, no doubt, be made for the purpose of 
winning the protection of the deity during a jour- 
ney or throngliout a campaign, and so ensuring n 
safe return therefrom ; for by this time such deities 
AA'ere regarded, not merely as local guardians of par- 
ticular cross-AA’ays, but as divine patrons of all roads. 

Similar ideasAvere currentrerarding the genuinely 
Roman deities to Avhom Avas latterly assigned the 
tutelage of the cross-roads. These Avero knoii'n as 
the ‘ Lares compitales,’ and Avere AA'orshipped mainly 
at the place ‘ nbi viae competunt ’ (Varro, dc Ziny, 
Lat. A'l. 25 ; G. WissoAva, in Paulj'-lVissoAva, i'v. 
792 IV.), i.e. the cross-Avay, But the Avord compitnm 
must have had a further meaning, for Cicero (rfe 
Lege Agr. i. 7) explicitly distinguishes betAveen it 
and trivium’, as is rightly observed by Wissou'a 
(Bel. u. Kult. d. Bonier, p. 148 f.), it also signified 
the point at AA'hich the boundaries of the fields 
converged. The Avorship offered to the Lares at 
the compita Avas an expression of the belief that 
they Avere the guardians of the soil (Tibullus, I. i. 
19 f. : ‘ agri custodes ’). Originallj^, therefore, the 
Lares Avere invoked as patrons of field-boundaries, 
Avhile their association AA'ith cross-roads Ai-as a later 


development, due to the circumstance that bound- 
ary and path frequently coincided. In this acquired 
character they are knoAA'n to us from such dedica- 
tions as are found in GIL xi. 3079 (Falerii): 'Lari- 
bus compitalibus Aualibus 6emitalibus,| and xiij, 
6731 (Mainz) : ‘ Laribus compitalibus sive quadri- 
vialibus sacrum.’ The next stage avos that the 
Lares became the gods of roads in general, os likc- 
AA’ise of travellers, Avho therefore made to them the 
same kind of dedications as Avere offered Deabits 
Quadriviis. The dedicated objects Avere placed in 
shrines, and, as these shrines of the Lares Averc 
set up at the cross-roads, they too boro the name 
Gompita (Persius, iv. 28). 

We must nob confound such erections at the 
cross-AA'ay AA'ith fabrics reared over the cross-AA'ay. 
The rectangular toAvers AA’hich we find surmounting 
tAvo passages intersecting at right angles suggest 
the thought that they Avere onginallv built OA-er 
cross-Avays. Of such tOAvers, nine in all are known 
(Baumeister, Denkmaler d. Mass. Altertums, in. 
[Munich, 1889] 1867). The most famous of tlicm is 
the Janus Quadrifrons in the Forum Boarium, dating 
from the 4th cent. A.D. (H. Jordan, TopograplM 
der Stadt Bomim Altertum,J. ii. [Berlin, 1885)471): 
but its original purpose AA'as that of a inonnraentoi 
honour, and it is impossible to s.ay Avhether the 
ancient Roman ideas regarding cross-roads Avero 
present to the minds of its builders. In any w>c, 
these ideas Avere by no means extinct at that time, 
for, even as late as the Middle Ages, it aa'C-s still 
frequently necessary for the preacher to castigate 
the practice of lighting candles and offeriim sacri- 
fices at the cross-roads (see, e.g., C. P. Cpspan, 
Kirchenhist. Anecdota, Christiania, 1883, u 17~, 
175, 199) — a practice Avhicli is undoubtedly a 
A'estige of heathen, in some cases perhaps ol 
Roman, ritnal. Ev'en at the present day, m Itau, 
the cross-Avay is the faA'ourite site for the cliapci. 
of patron saints (Th. Trede, Das Ileidenthum incler 
rbmischen Kirehe, Gotha, 1891, iA'. 205). 

Litekatcke.— T his has been given thronghont 


a preliminary to this article it 
:o cite Selden’s AA-ords distinguiAli- 
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ing betAveen ‘ diadem ’ and ‘ croAA'n 

•nowever those names have been t™” nS 

founded, yet Uie diadem rtrictly was a very diffe.mnt thlnf from 
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the gods to thee.' This referred to the myth of 
Nut raising the head of Osiris, and the gods Horus 
and Set placingthe cro^vnsof the north and the south 
upon it. This -would he done to the dead, and the 
magic -virtue in these crowns, or in the wcbus 
which adorned them, would bring the gods into his 
power. Garlands and -wreaths decked the tomhs, 
]ust as the tomb of Osiris was said to have been 
cro-wned -with flowers ; and -wreaths were also worn 
by ^ests at feasts in hopour of the dead before the 
find burial (Maspero, Etudes de myth, et d!areh. 
ig., Paris, 1893, i. 218, 306, 316, 318, 358 f. ; Pleyte, 
‘La Couronne de Justification,’ Actes du d™ Cong. 
intern. d&sOriejif., Leyden, 1884:,pt.-vi. 1-30; Wilkin- 
son, i. 403, iii. 396, 430, 432 ; Plut. de Isid. 21 ; see 
Charms and Amulets [Egyp.], vol. iii. p. 431^ on 
models of diadems of Osiris buried -with the dead, 
who, assimilated to the god, would wear those 
cro-wus in the other world). Flowers and garlands 
are also carried to the graves in modem Egypt. 

In the Brahmanic funeral ritual the bodies of 
the dead are decked with wreaths and flowers. 
Wreaths are also offered in the funeral rites and 
given to Brahmans (Colehrooke, Life and Essays, 
1873, ii. 173, 175, 178, 193 ; cf. SBEi. [1900] 137, xi. 
[1900] 93, 122-3). Among the Nahuas, a statue 
was placed beside the body of a dead king, with a 

f arland of heron’s feathers on its head CATi ii. 606). 

l’’reaths and garlands were also used in Polynesia 
and Melanesia to decorate the dead, or the altars 
in the houses used as depositories of their bodies 
(Brown, 387 ; EUis, i. 404). The early Christians 
refused to make any use of funeral chaplets (Tert. 
de Cor. 10 ; hGn. Felix, 12, 37 ; Clem. Alex. Pad. ii. 
8), but it was not long before the prejudice against 
them was overcome. As a symhol of the martyr’s 
death a crown is found among the emblems on 
tombs, and chaplets or uweaths became a common 
adjunct of Christian funerals. In modern Greece 
dead maidens and children even are crowned with 
flowers (Abbott, 193). 

S. Cro-w-ns and chaplets as offerings. — Cro-vros 
and garlands being so intimately associated^ with 
cult, they are a common species of sacrificial 
offering, besides being placed on the heads of 
victims (see next art. ; Pausan. ii. 17. 6, v. 12. 8 ; 
Lucian, de Dea Syria). At the feast of Ceres 
women presented com-wreaths as an offering of 
lirstfruits to her (Ovid, Met, x. 431 ff.). In India, 
wreaths, garlands, and flowers are frequent objects 
in most sacrifices. The Egyptians oflered chaplets 
and -wreaths to the gods and laid them on the 
altars, and presented golden diadems with the 
uraus at the shrine of the statue of a king 
(Wilkinson, iii. 356, 417). Of great interest are 
the votive crovvuis of early mediaeval times. These 
were offered by monarchs to shrines or churches, 
and dedicated by them to God on some particular 
occasion. There is no doubt that, besides imita- 
tion crowns, the actual crowns were often dedicated 
in this way and occasionally used for coronations. 
They were suspended by chains over the altar, and 
from the inner side usually hung a richly -jewelled 
cross. Other ornaments were suspendea from the 
lower edge, or the dedicatory inscription was some- 
times formed of separate letters depending from it, 
c.g. in the crowns of Svdntilla and Eeccesvinthus 
the pensile letters form the inscriptions, ‘ Svintilla 
Rex offert’ and ‘ Eeccesvdnthus Itex offeret.’ Be- 
sides the cross a lamp often depended from these 
crowns, and from them the pensile corona lucis of 
churches have originated. 

Examples of such votive crowns are numerouB. The iron 
crown of Lombardy is a band of lron_ (said to have been ham- 
mered out of a nail of the cross) enshrined in a circiet made of 
six gold plates, riclilj’ enamelled and jewelled, and bingetf 
together. This crown is known to have been used at tlic 
coronation of Agiluitus in 591, and it was in nil probability a 
votive crown (Fontanini, de Cor. ferrea, ITl” ; I-abarte, Arts 


tndust. au moyen Ogt, Paris, 1872-5, Ii. 66 f.; Chambers, 
Book of Days, i. 673). Eight magnificent votive crowns of 
Eeccesvinthus, king of the Spanish Visigoths, his queen, and 
family, dating from the 7th cent., were found in 1658 at La 
Fuentc de Guarraz near Toledo (libarte, i. 499 ; F. Lasteyrie, 
Deser. du trisor de Guarrazar, Paris, 1860 ; Chambers, ii. 659). 
Another beautiful specimen is that of Svintilla, king of the 
-Visigoths (621-631), now at Madrid. On the whole subject, see 
the works cited, and Way, Arch. Joum. xvi, 253 ff.; DCA i. 
460, 608. 

pro-wns or -wreaths of gold formed a species of 
tribute presented by subject peoples to kings, an 
example being found in the tribute of cro-wns 
commuted to a money payment, the crown-tax 
paid by the Jews to Demetrius and Antiochus 
(1 Mac 10^ 11“ 13=^-“ 2 Mac 14* ; Josephus, Ant. 
xn. iii. 3). 

6. Priestly crowns. — The practice of special 
head-dresses being used to mark off certain classes 
led to the use of these by medicine-men or priests, 
and not infrequently they took a coronal form, or, 
as in Greek and Eoman ritual, chaplets were worn 
by priests. 

Among the Buriats the shaman formerly wore a cro-wn con- 
sisting of an iron ring with two iron convex arches crossing it at 
right angles— an elaboration of the simple fillet or band (ERE 
iii. 16*>). In Mexico the chief priest of the great temple wore a 
crown of green and yellow feathers, his assistants merely having 
their hair plaited and hound with leathern thongs. The priest 
of Tlaloc at the festival of the god wore a crown of basket-work 
closely fitting below and spreading out above, -with many 
plumes rising from the middle of it. The Toci priest, in offering 
sacrifice to the Mother-goddess, had a square crown, wide 
above, with banners at the comers and in the middle (NR ii. 
307, iii. 841, 856). In Japan part of the distinctive dress of Oie 
Shinto priest is a black cap (eboshi) bound round the bead with 
a broad white fillet (Aston, Shinto, 1905, p. 204). Among the 
Teutons the Gothic priests belonged to the nobility, the pueati, 
those wearing a cap, as compared with the common people, the 
capHlati, with fiou-ing hair ; garlands were also worn (de la 
Saussaye, 366; Grimm, Teut. Myth,, 18S0-fil, pp. 91, 909). 
Tibetan priests at their ceremonies wear a species of helmet 
mitre, fitting over the hack and crown of the head, and of a red 
or yellow colour, according as the wearer belong to the one 
or the other great Buddhist sect (Rockhill, op. eit. p. 851.). 
Sculptures in Cappadocia show the ancient priest or pnest-king 
of that region wearing a high round head-dress encircled -with 
fillets and ornamented in front with a rosette or bunch of jewels ; 
the god beside him wears a high pointed head-dress (Frazer, 
Adonfs*, 101 ff.). The priests of Sandan (Heracles) at Tarsus were 
called ‘crown-wearers,’ and elected to that office. One of them, 
Lysias, wore a golden laurel -wreath (Athen. V. 64 ; Frazer, 111). 
The high-priest of the Syrian goddess at Hierapolis wore a 
golden tiara, the lesser priests a hat (irlAov, Lucian, de Dea 
Syria, 42). The ancient Parsi priests wore high conical head- 
dresses (Stoll, 463), and Assyrian priests a kind of high trunc-ated 
cone or mitre of imposing appearance, or sometimes a richly 
ornamented fillet (Bawiinson, ii. 199, 276, 278). Babylonian 
prieste wore an elaborate mitre, assigned alro to the gods, or a 
second kind of mitre, or occasionally a homed cap. The head 
is usually represented covered in sacrifices and other rites (ib. 
iii. 434). Among the Hebrews the priests' mitre or head-dress, 
njj3» plur. (ici'Sapit, AV ‘bonnet,’ RV ‘ head-tire,’ Ex 2S‘9 299 
39^,' Lv 819), was made of swathes of linen covered with a piece 
of fine linen hiding the scams of the swathes and reaching to the 
forehead. Possibly it resembled the Assyr. and Bab. conical 
cap, trancated (cf. Jos. Ant. m. vil. 8, ‘ not brought to a conical 
form’). Josephus says it resembled a crown. The high-priest's 
mitre or turban (Ex 284- 99), njiyi? (a word applied by Jos. Ant. 
tit. vil. 8 to the priests’ mitre also), probably differed In shape 
from the former. In addition a plate of gold, f”)( (tt^toAov), 
was fastened on blue lace and affixed to the front of the mitre 
or on the forehead. It bore the words ‘ Holy to Jahwch.’ The 
plate is also called njj, ‘ diadem ’ or ‘ mark of separation ’ (Ex 29*, 
cf. S99®-51 ‘the plate of the holy crown of pure gold ’), and is on 
the mitre. This suggests a fillet rather than a plate, worn 
round the mitre (cl. Sir 461* ‘gold crowns,’ and 1 Mac ICPO, 
where Alexander sends to Jonathan ‘ a crmvu {oTe<JiorovJ of gold.' 
In Is 2Si the \"4 Is parallel to ‘ diadem ’> If the )-'3 was a 
fillet of gold, there would then be n close correspondence to what 
Josephus(EJ V. V. 7)Eaj-B of the golden crown or fillet (oTr'^ai *?) 
■with the sacred characters, which surrounded the mitre of fine 
linen, encompassed by a blue ribbon. The descriptions suggest 
a head-dress like the roj-al Persian khshatram, a cap swelling 
out to the top, and surrounded by a fillet or diadem (sec 5 8). 

Josephus gives a different description of the high-pnest’s mitre 
in Ant. V. ni. 6, which is not reconc'ilable with tlie description 
in the other passage, and which is far from clear (see UDU and 
EBi, 5.V. ‘ Mitre ’). 

Occasional references are made in early ecclesi- 
astical -writings to a head-dress -worn by the clergy 
during service. The mitre of a bishop, a head-dress 
cloven above into two erect tongue-slinped parts, 
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images, ‘ the very doors, victims, altars, sen-ants, 
and priests are crov-ned ’ (de Cor. 10). The sacri- 
ficer wore them (cf. the -n-reaths worn by Persians 
over their tiaras at sacrifices [Herod, i. 132]), and 
they were placed on the heads of the victims 
(Teutons [de la Sanssaye, Hel. of the Teiitons, 
Boston, 1902, pp. 368, 377], Hindus [Monier- 
Williams, Bel. Thought and Life, 1883, p. 247], 
Mexicans [NR iii. 359] ; for other instances, see 
Tert. de Cor., Pausan. ed, Frazer, v. 7. 7, vii. 20. 1, 
viii. 48. 2, x. 7. 8, and notes ; Granger, Worship of 
the Romans, 1895, pp. 287, 306). Animals were 
adorned with them on festal occasions (Celts 
[Arrian, Cyneg. 34. 1], Persians [the crown royal 
on the horse’s head, Est 6®]). Garlands and crowns 
are also worn at sacred dances (Mexico [NR iii. 
392], Melanesia [Haddon, Head-Hunters, 1901, pp. 
113, 187] ; see also above). They were placed on 
city gates (Jos. BJ IV. iv. 4), on temples (crowns of 
gold on the Jewish temple, 1 Mac 4®’), or were 
worn by conquering armies (Jth 3^ 16’®), or given as 
much coveted prizes at the games. In the last 
instance, from the myths associated with the 
origin of the custom and from the ritual used in 
the maljing of the uTeaths, their religious aspect 
is evident. Crowns were also worn by the pilgrims 
to the temple of the Syrian goddess at Hierapolis 
(Lucian, de Dea Syria). In the Taurobolium the 
candidate was crowned v-ith gold and ■wreathed 
with fillets before undergoing the baptism of blood 
(Frazer, Adonis\ 1907, p. 229) ; and in the Mithraic 
initiations one of the rites was the presenting of a 
crown on the point of a sword to the candidate, 
who put it on his head and then transferred it to 
his shoulder with the words, ‘ Mithras is my crown ’ 
(Tert, de Cor. 15, de Preesc. Hair, 40). Wreaths 
were also ■worn by those initiated into the mysteries 
of Isis (Apul. Metam. xi. 24). In the baptismal 
ceremonies of the Mandeeans a crown was used 
CW. Brandt, Die mandaischc Religion, Leipzig, 
1889, pp. 108, 113). 

"Wreaths are also worn at the end of harvest in 
European folk-custom. They are made of the last 
ears of corn, sometimes with the addition of flowers 
and tinsel, and are worn often by the person who 
has cut them. He or she represents the com- 
divinity, and is drenched ■with ■water as a fertility 
charm. In this case the ■\^-reath is the direct link 
between the com and the human representative of 
the divinity of the com (Frazer, Adonis^, 195 f.; 
Ralston, Songs of the Russ. People, 1872, p. 250). 
At the Jewish feast of Tabernacles — a festival of 
ingathering of fmits — it ■was customary for the 
Jews to sit in booths witli wreaths on their heads 
(Jub. 14®”). Booths and ■vvreaths suggest a former 
cult of vegetation. Hence also di>’inities associ- 
ated with fertility or u-ith the crops wore wreaths 
of com : e.g. Isis, ■who was said to have discovered 
com (Tert. de Cor. 7 ; Aug. de Civ. Dei, ■«((. 27 ; cf. 
also the ■^^weaths of com ■worn by the children sacri- 
ficed to Artemis [Pausan. ■vii. 20. 1]). In European 
May-daj- customs, besides the hoops covered with 
garlands and carried in procession, girls wear 
chaplets, as do also tlie hlay or Whitsuntide 
queen, and the May king or Jack-in-the-Green, 
besides being dressed in or adorned -n-ith leaves. 
Tliese chaplets are an important part of the sym- 
bolic dress of a former anthropomorphic representa- 
tive of the vegetation spirit (FL xi. [1900] 210; 
Wilde, Anc. Cures, Charms, etc., 1890, p. 101 f.; 
Frazer, GB^ i. 196 O'., 213 ff.. Early Hist, of the 
Kingship, 1905, p. 166 f.). 

3. Bridal chaplets and cro'wns. — ^These are 
already found in antiqni^ worn 1^ the bride or 
bridegroom, or by both (Tert. de Cor. 13). They 
marked an occ.asion of joy, but may in some cases 
have had a magical purpose, in warding off evils 
from the head. Being used by pagans, they were 


at first rejected by the Church, os it rejected 
generally all wearing of flowers on the head. 
But the custom was already found among the Jews 
the bridegroom wearing a garland or crown (Is 61'”’ 
Ca 3”), tlie bride a ‘beautiful crown’ (Ezk 16”), 
The custom was in abeyance from the time of 
Vespasian, but was resumed Inter. Among Chris, 
tians also it became usual, the bridegroom wearing 
a garland of myrtle, the bride of verbena (Sid. 
Apoll. Carm.2, ‘ad Anthem.’); and it was regarded 
as improper for the unchaste to wear them (Chry.^os. 
Horn. 9 in 1 Tim.). The wearing of bridal garlands 
and crou-ns is still customnrj' over a great part of 
Europe — Switzerland, Germany, Rumania, and in 
the north. 


In the Greek Church ritual of ■“ ' 

the bride in If amine, and the . ' ■ ' ' 

priest blesses them and saj’S, 

and honour.’ The service is iieiice lauieu aroAowia lov 
<rTeiJ>aiA5naT0t. In Macedonia the bridal wreaths arc made of 
real or artiflcial (lowers, or are silver parlands belonging to the 
church (tcI irreijovo). They arc e-xchanged In cliurch at the 
crowning ceremony irre^avana . — applied to the whole wedding 
rite (Abnott, op. eit. pp. 168, ITs). Rtdston (op. cif. p. 270) 
desenbes a local ceremony in Russia. In church, over the 
heads of the bridal pair the groomsmen hold crowns, and must 
press them on the heads, but not hurrierlly, else ill-luck and 
misfortune would follow. The rite is called rpmcAnnir, 
‘crowning.* In Servia, when a youth dies, a girl representing a 
bride comes to the grave canying two crowms. One is thrown 
to the corose, the other she keeps for some time. This is part 
of the old ritual of the ‘death-wedding’ (Ralston, 810; see 0. 
Schrader, Totenhoelizeit, Jena, 1001, and Autan Relioios, vol. 
ii. p. 22f.). In Germany and Switzerland the bridal wreath of 
myrtle is made by the bridesmaids, but occasionally elsewhere 
more elaborate crowns are worn, formed, e.g., of a series of 
diminishing circlets, one above the other, to which are fixed 
flowers, beads, figures in metal, some of which are probably 
intended ns amulets. They are not worn by girls known to be 
already enceinte (see Stoll, 4BE f., 469 ; Kossmann-Welss, Mann 
und Weib, Stuttgart, 1890, ii. 184, 188). Among the Utts the 
bride wears a crown of gold paper and silk, on a (romowork of 
wire and pasteboard. She receives it from an honoumble 
matron, who keeps it for the use of the brides of the district 
(ib. ii 190). The elaborate Norwegian bridal crown is h-smlcd 
down as an hoirloom in well-to-do families, but in caclt village 
it, ns well ns a set of bridal ornaments, is kept for the Mor 
bride’s temporary use (Chambers, Booh of Hflyj, 1803, 1. <.0-<.ll 
Hutchinson, ii. 427). , 

Among the Hindus, from Vedic times, the custom of^wcarlng 

g arlands or crowns of precious metal or tinsel at marriage has 
cen common, and they are believed to have a prot^'tive 
efficacy against evil spirits which might enter by tlie head 
They are worn both bv Hindus and Muhammadans (Crooke, / 

1. 239 ; Eossmann-Weiss, ii. 104, 107 ; ERE ill. 44St). Among 
the Muhammadans of Egypt the bride wears a pasteboara cap 
or crown under the veil which covers the head and face, ami ip 
which ornaments of value ore attached externally (Lane, .'loa. 
Egyptians, 1840, i. 220, Arab. Soc. 234). Among the N ahuas, 
bride and bridegroom were crowned with garlands (Ai( -’’e 
For Oliinese bridal crowns, see Hutchinson, i. 140 ; and lor 
Polynesian and Fijian bridal wreaths, ib. 1. 19, and Ixitourm-au, 
Evol. 0 / Matr., 1007, p. 124. 

4. Funeral chaplets and crowns. — Among the 
Greeks and Romans the dead ivere crowned ■with 
chaplets, or these were placed as oflerings on 
tomos (Lucian, de Luctu, 11; Tert. de (7or. 10; see 
next art. § 2). In Egj-pt it was customarj’ to place 
chaplets of flowers or leaves on the head ol me 
mummy at the funeral ceremony, and Bieso some- 
times remained on the head in the coflin. 

■were called ‘the crovm of tlie true voice, and 
assured to the deceased, through the 
Thoth, the right intonation, without whieli the 
magic formula} were u-seless, or perhaps rngniiicu 
that he ivould be crov-ned triumphant and justiiica 
in the other world. Special gardens '’■'e'"’' 
apart for the flowers used in making these ’'TC''’ 

The statue which represented the mummy wiysai -o 

croivned ivith flowers, and the funeral . 

eluded with a prayer in which it was said ot t e 
deceased, ‘Thou wcarest the crown anion<, me 
gods.’ Part of the ritual also consisted of 

ni-pr flic statuc. and repeatm,- a 



tieati, norns nas laKun , , 

Set has taken his diadem and Ins ‘ j 

diadem has come out of thy head and has brongli 
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the gods to thee.’ This referred to the myth of 
Nut raising the head of Osiris, and the gods Horns 
and Set placing the erownsof the north and the south 
upon it. _ This -would he done to the dead, and the 
magic virtue in these crowns, or in the urmus 
which adorned them, would bring the gods into his 
power. Garlands and -wreaths decked the tombs, 
]ust as the tomb of Osiris was said to have been 
cro-wned -\vith flowers ; and -wreaths were also worn 
by ^ests at feasts in honour of the dead before the 
final burial (Maspero, Etudes de myth, et dParch. 
ig., Paris, 1893, i. 218, 306, 316, 318, 358 f. ; Pleyte, 
‘ La Couronne de Justification,’ Actes du ff"' Gong, 
intern, des Orient. , Leyden, 1884, pt. vi. 1-30 ; Wilkin- 
son, i. 403, iii. 396, 430, 432 ; Plut. de laid. 21 ; see 
Charms akd Amulets [Egyp.], vol. iii. p. 431^ on 
models of diadems of Osiris buried -with the dead, 
who, assimilated to the god, would wear those 
crowns in the other world). Flowers and garlands 
are also carried to the graves in modem Egypt. 

In the Brahmanic funeral ritual the bodies of 
the dead are decked with wreaths and flo-wers. 
Wreaths are also ofiered in the funeral rites and 
given to Brahmans (Colehrooke, Life and Essays, 
1873, ii. 173, 175, 178, 193 ; cf. SBEi. [1900] 137, xi. 
[1900] 93, 122-3). Among the Nahuas, a statue 
was placed beside the body of a dead king, with a 
garland of heron’s feathers on its head (NJS ii. 606). 
Wreaths and garlands were also used in Polynesia 
and Melanesia to decorate the dead, or the altars 
in the houses used as depositories of their bodies 
(Brown, 387 ; EUis, i. 404). The early Christians 
refused to make any use of funeral chaplets (Tert. 
de Cor. 10; Min. Felix, 12, 37 ; Clem. Alex. Peed. ii. 
8 ), but it was not long before the prejudice against 
them was overcome. As a symbol or the martyr’s 
death a cro^vn is found an»ong the emblems on 
tombs, and chaplets or wreaths became a common 
adjunct of Christian funerals. In modern Greece 
dead maidens and children even are crowned with 
flowers (Abbott, 193). 

5 . Crowns and chaplets as offerings. — Cro-wns 
and garlands being so intimately associated with 
cult, they are a common species of sacrificial 
ofiering, besides being placed on the heads of 
^-ictims (see next art. ; Pausan. ii. 17. 6 , v. 12. 8 ; 
Lucian, de Dea Syria). At the feast of Ceres 
women presented com-wreaths as an offering of 
firstfruits to her (Ovid, Met. x. 431 ff.). In India, 
wreaths, garlands, and flowers are frequent objects 
in most sacrifices. The Egyptians ofiered chaplets 
and weaths to the gods and laid them on the 
altars, and presented golden diadems with the 
urmus at the shrine of the statue of a king 
(Wilkinson, iii. 356, 417). Of great interest are 
the votive oro^vns of early mediasval times. These 
were offered by monarchs to shrines or churches, 
and dedicated by them to God on some particular 
occasion. There is no doubt that, besides imita- 
tion cro-\vns, the actual crowns were often dedicated 
in this way and occasionally used for coronations. 
They were suspended by chains over the altar, and 
from the inner side usually hung a richly-jewelled 
cross. Other ornaments were suspended from the 
lo-wer edge, or the dedicatory inscription was some- 
times formed of separate letters depending from it, 
e.g. in the crowns of Svintilla and Keccesvinthus 
the pensile letters form the inscriptions, ‘ Svintilla 
Bex ofiert’ and < Reccesvinthus Itex offeret.’ Be- 
sides the cross a lamp often depended from these 
crowns, and from them the pensile coronm lucis of 
churches have originated. 

Examples of such votive crowns are numerous. The iron 
crown of Lombardy is a band of iron^fsaid to have been ham- 
mered out of a na-d of the cross) enshrined in a circlet made of 
six fold plates, richly enamelled and jewelled,, and hin;:cd 
toitether. I^is crou-n is known to have been used at the 
coronation of Affilultus in 591, and it was in all prohability a 
votive crown (Fontanini, de Cor. ferrea, 1717 ; lAbarte, Arts 


rndust. au moyen dge, Paris, 1872-5, ii. 66 f.; Chambers, 
Book of Days, i. 673). Eight magnificent votive crowns of 
Reccesvinthus, king of the Spanish Visigoths, his queen, and 
family, dating from the 7th cent., were found in 1858 at La 
Puente de Guarraz near Toledo (Labarte, i. 400 ; F. Lasteyrie, 
Deser. du trieor de Guarrazar, Paris, 1860 ; Chambers, ii. 659), 
Another beautiful specimen is that of Svintilla, king of the 
Visigoths (621-631), now at Madrid. On the tvhole subject, see 
the works cited, and Way, Arch. Joum. xvL 253 ff. ; DCA i. 
460, 606. 

Cro-wns or wreaths of gold formed a species of 
tribute presented by subject peoples to lungs, an 
example being found in the tribute of croivns 
commuted to a money payment, the crown-tax 
paid by the Jews to Demetrius and Antiochus 
(1 Mac 10“ 11“ 13=7-“, 2 Mac 14‘ ; Josephus, Ant. 
XII. iii. 3). 

6 . Priestly crowns. — The practice of special 
head-dresses being used to mark ofl" certain classes 
led to the use of these by medicine-men or priests, 
and not infrequently they took a coronal form, or, 
as in Greek and Roman ritual, chaplets were worn 
by priests. 

Among the Buriats the shaman formerly wore a crown con- 
sisting of an iron ring with two iron convex arches crossing it at 
right angles — an elaboration of the simple flilet or band {ERE 
iiL 165). In Mexico the chief priest of the great temple wore a 
crown of green and yellow feathers, his assi^ants merely having 
their hair plaited and bound with leathern thongs. The priest 
of Tlaloc at the festival of the god wore n crown of basket-work 
closely fitting below and spreading out above, with many 
plumes rising from the middle of it. The Toci priest, in offering 
sacrifice to the Mother-goddess, hod a square crown, wide 
above, with banners at the corners and in the middle {ER ii. 
307, iii. 341, 856). In Japan part of the distinctive dress of the 
Shinto priest is a black cap (ebothi) bound round the head with 
a broad white fillet (Aston, Shinto, 1905, p. 204). Among the 
Teutons the Gothic priests belonged to the nobility, the pileati, 
those wearing a cap, as compared with the common people, the 
capillati, with flowing hair; garlands were also worn (de la 
Saussaye, 368; Grimm, Teut. Hyth., 1880-81, pp. 91, 909). 
Tibetan priests at their ceremonies wear a species of helmet 
mitre, fitting over the back and crown of the head, and of a red 
or yellow colour, according as the wearer belong to the one 
or the other great Buddhist sect (Rockhill, op. eit. p. 85 f.). 
Sculptures in Cappadocia show the ancient priest or pnest-king 
of that region wearing a high round head-dress encircled with 
fillets and ornamented in front with a rosette or bunch of Jewels ; 
the god beside him wears a high pointed head-dress (Frazer, 
Adonic, 101 ff.). The priests of Sanuan (Heracles) at Tarsus were 
called • crown-wearers,’ and elected to that office. One of them, 
Lysias, wore a golden laurel wreath (Athen. v. 64 ; Frazer, 111). 
The high-priest of the Syrian goddess at Hierapolis wore a 
golden tiara, the lesser priests a hat (irlAor, Lucian, dc Dca 
Syria, 42). The ancient Farsi priests wore high conical head- 
dresses (Stoil, 463), and Assj-rian priests a kind of high truncated 
cone or mitre of impesing appearance, or sometimes a richly 
ornamented fillet (Rawlinson, it 199, 276, 278). Babylonian 
priests wore an elaborate mitre, assigned also to the gods, or a 
second kind of mitre, or occasionally a homed cap. The head 
Is usually represented covered in sacrifices and other rites (16. 
iii. 434). Among the Hebrews the priests' mitre or head-dress, 
njt^p plur. (itiSapiv, AV ‘ bonnet,’ RV ‘ head-tire,’ Ex 2840 290 
3903,“ Lv S’O), u-as made of swathes of linen covered with a piece 
of fine linen hiding the seams of the mvathes and reaching to the 
forehead. Possibly it resembled the Assyr. and Bab. conical 
cap, truncated (cf. Jos. Ant. m. vU. 3, ‘not brought to a conical 
form'). Josephus says it resembled a crown. The high-priest’s 
mitre or turban (Ex 284- tO), njlxa (a word applied by Jos. Ant. 
III. VU. 3 to the priests’ mitre also), probably differed in shape 
from the former. In addition a plate of gold, J”V (irfroAov), 
was fastened on blue lace and affixed to the front of the mitre 
or on the forehead. It bore the words ' Holy to Jahweh.’ The 
plate is also called hi), ‘ diadem ’ or * mark of eeparation ’ (Ex 29®, 
cf. S019-31 ‘ the plate of the holy crown of pure gold ’), and Is on 
the mitre. Tliis suggests a fillet rather than a plate, worn 
round the mitre (cf. Sir 45t- ‘gold crou-ns,’ and 1 Mao 10®®, 
where Alexander sends to Jonathan ‘ a crown [oT<'<torot] of gold.’ 
In Is 281 the j”? is parallel to •hhPUi ‘ diadem ’). If the ["3 was a 
fillet of gold, there would then be a dose correspondence to what 
Josephus (BJ V. V. 7) says of the golden crown or fillet (ovt'^ai'ev) 
with the sacred characters, which surrounded the mitre of fine 
linen, encompassed by a blue ribbon. The descriptions suggest 
a hcad^iress like the royal Persian ihshatram, a cap twclling 
out to the top, and surrounded by a fillet or diadem (see 5 8). 

Josephus gives a different description ol the high-priest’s mitre 
in Ant. V. lui. 6, which is not reconcilable with the description 
in the other passage, and whicli Is far from clear (see IIDB and 
ERi, 8.V. ‘ Mitre '). 

Occasional references axe made in early ccclcsi- 
asticnl -writings to a head-drc.ss worn by the clergy 
during senice. The mitre of n bishop, a he.id-dreBS 
cloven above into t-wo erect tongue-shaped parts. 
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was at first an Eastern head-dress, especially 
characteristic _ of Phrj'gia, and hence formerly 
called ‘ Phrygium.’ It is rarely alluded to before 
A.D. 1000, but in 1049 Leo ix. placed a mitre on the 
head of Eberhard, Ahp. of Trfeves (PL cxliii. 595). 
From this time the references become much more 
common, showing that the use was spreading. The 
mitre is usually made of fine or rich material, 
embroidered, and often studded with gems. From 
the back depend two fringed bands hanging over 
the nape of the neck. It is unknown in the 
Eastern Church, but is worn by all Roman Catholic 
bishops and by abbots e.vempt from Episcopal 
jurisdiction and others privileged to wear it. Its 
use was discontinued after the Reformation in the 


depri\-M Ktar of ‘the mlshty crown of her head.' In R-w 
the statues of the pods were often crowned with cliapicts a-d 
wreaths, but, besides this, they are usually represented wl'h 
EomoQ-mbolic head-dress— the sun, and boms, or plumes, or the 
urceus and disk, etc. But they frequently wear the crowns 
characteristic of the kings-the high white crown of the south 
or the red crown of the north, or both together, enclosed or s'do 
by Bide, Just as the kings wore their emblems ; e.g. the kin- as 
Ammon wore the tall bat, with long plumes, of the god C^'rii 
is frequently represented, e.g. in the small golden images ol the 
god as a mummy used in the festival of the month Choi.ak,or!n 
the judgment scenes, wearing the white crown flanked by two 
plumes, or with the irrmus, worn also on the crown cl the sun- 
god. The altf crowm is also worn by some gods OVllkinson, tlL 
ch. IS ; Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, 1003, passim ; Eool of the 
Dead, cvii.-c)c.xii.). Images and pictures of Hindu divinities 
usually show them wearing simple or elaborate crowns or tiara", 
sometimes with a nimbus. Or separate croivns form part ol Uie 

'*'"*“““****'* “ n»* /xffjsn rtf Vnlit* 


Anglican Church, but it is now commonly worn by 
bisliops, and has always been a symbol of their 
office (see AV. H. Marriott, VestiariumChristianum, 
Loud. 3868, p. 220 ff. ; Hefele, ‘Infnl, Mitra, und 
Tiara,’ Beitr. z. Kirchengesch., Tiih. 1864, ii. 223 f. ; 
DC A, s.v, ‘Mitre’). In the earlier centuries, 
virgins assuming the veil wore a head-dress called 
a mitre (BingJmm, Ant. vn. iv. 6; Isidore, de 
Eccl. offic. II. xviii. II), The Papal tiara (a word of 
Persian origin, signifying a high head-dress) is a 
swelling pointed and closed head-dress, which has 
varied mucli in shape (in the I4th cent, it was 
dome-shaped and oval). To this was added, at 
some date unknown, a single crown (symbolizing 
the temporal sovereignty of the Popes) encircling 
the lower part, and, probably in the 12tb cent., a 
second crown was set above this. The third crown 
was added by Urban v, (1362-70). At the top is 
fixed a small ball and cross of gold, and, as in the 
case of a mitre, two hands hang doivn behind 
(Hefele, oj}. cit.), 

7. Divine crovtms and chaplets. — ^As various 
plants were sacred to the gods, chaplets of such 
plants were often associated with them. Tertullian 
(do Cor. 7) cites a work on croivns by Claudius 
Satnminus, which described how every flower, 
branch, or shoot was dedicated to the head of 
some divinity. Hence the custom of offering 
chaplets to the gods, of croivning their images 
with them, or of representing them wearing chap- 
lets. They also wear croivns (Pausan. ii. 17. 4, 6, 
V. 11. 1; Granger, 251, 305; see next art.). In 
many c.ases the crowns with which images are 
represented are replicas of tlie Jcingly crown, or, 
where a king was held to he divine, he often wore 
the head-dress peculiar to tlie god avith whom he 
was identified. The god was naturally regarded 
as a heavenly king wlio wore tlie royal insignia ; 
and, contrariwise, tlie divine king wore the insignia 
of the god. 

In Mexico, at the festival of Iluitzilopoohtll his image was 
croivned ivith a p,aper cromi, wide at the top and set with 
plumes. Many other Jtexican images wore croivns, or were 
adorned with them at festivals and crowns were also worn by 
their liuman representatives (ATJ ii. 322, 33T, Hi. 344, 352, SCO, 
3S5, etc.). The images of the snake-goddess found in the HJgc.an 
area wear a high tiara, over wliioh a snake rears its head (see 
fig. in vol. 1. p. 143 ). On the head of the god sculptured on the 
rocks at Ibrcez is a high pointed cap adorned with a fillet and 
several pairs of home, and the goddess ol the Hittitc sculptures 
at Boghaz-Keui wears a flat-topped head-dress with ribbed sides ; 
this is also worn by her female worshippers (Frazer, Adonis'^, 100, 
105). Tile goddess Cyhele wore a turreted crown, and so also did 
the Syrir.n goddess, Atargatis (Lucr. ii. COG ; Lucian, de Dea Syr. 
31). Persian divinities wear a tiara like that of the kings or that 
worn by court ofllcials (Itawlinson, iv. 333), and on the monu- 
ments of tlie Mithraio cult the god is frequently represented 
wearing an Oriental tiara (Toutain, ‘ La L5gcndc de hi.,' Etud'S 
de la myth., 1900, n. 231 fl.). The crown of gold and precious 
stones which David captured and placed on his head belonged 
to on image of the Ammonites (2 S 12''). Bab. and Assyr. 
divinities are usually represented wearing tlie characteristic 
he.ad-drtss of the monarchs — ^a rounded cap with parallel horns 
encircling it from behind, and curving upward towards the front 
without meeting. This head-dress sometimes symbolizes the 
divinitv on the astrolomcal tablets (Kawiinson, It. 244, iv. 334 ; 
Masp*t9' Eaim of Ciritiration, 1301, p. 055). Bab. divinities are 
also said to have been crowned with golden crowns (Ep. Jer.®). 
In the Descent of litar, at the first gate of Hades the keeper 


131, 203; Oriinwedpi, Bitddk. Kunst, Berlin, 100o';i)toll, wi). 

In later Christian art, God the Father is repre- 
sented ivith the current regal or imperial crowns, 
or with the Papal tiara encircled, according to the 
period, with one, two, or three crowns, but also 
sometimes, as if to show His superiority to the 
Pope, ivith five crowns. In earlier art, Christ is 
sometimes represented with the brow encircled by 
a diadem, and later ivith tlie regal or imperial crown 
or the Papal tiara ; to this is sometimes added 
the croivn of thorns, which, by itself, is figured 
in many other representations, especially of tlic 
Crucifixion, Where the Trinity is represented 
as one Person with three faces, the head is often 
adorned with a single crown or tiara (A. N, Didron, 
Chr. Iconography, hon^. 18S6, passim), Tlio Virgin 
is also rwresented with a croivn, or is depicted in 
the net of being crowned by the Father or tlio Sou 
or the Trinity with the crown of aqueen orempress, 
reference being made to the texts Ps 21’ 8’, ns in 
the case of the crowding of the Son by the Father 
after the Ascension. TJiis was in accordance wtli 
the legend of the Virgin’s coronation in jicavcn 
after her Assumption. Angels and Christian vir* 
tuas, and even the figure of Death, are often repre- 
sented with a crown (Didron, passim). Some of 
the Gnostics crowned their sacred images (the Cnr- 
pocratians [Iren. adv. Harr, i, 25. 6]_), and from this 
or from tlie similar pagan practice the custom 
passed into the Cliristian Church, and images or 
pictures ivere crowned with special cerenionie.s 
when they were dedicated (Trede, Dcm 
thnm in der rom, Kirchc, Gotha, 1891, i. IW, -89, 
ii. 34311., iv. 245-48, etc. ; for the modern Eommi 
usage, see Cath. Encyc, vii. 670). InmgM of tlm 
Madonna on waysides are also croivned with chap- 
lets (Trede, iv. 208). , 

8. Royal crowns. — AVc have seen (§ i) that tnt 
royal croivn originated from the wearing of a spem'** 
head-dress by special cla-sses, or it is a speciaiiKO 
form of the ordinary head-dress. _ Among tlio highoi: 
savages, some such head-dress is worn by cnici--’, 
like the hand of cloth worn round tlio tcmidas ms a 
kind of crown by some cliicfs in E. Africa, or the 
frontlet or crown with a wig of woman’s hair vorn 
by chiefs in Samoa (Alacdonald, A/ricana, i. . 
BroM-n, 31G; cf. also the other instnncc.s m £j li- 
AVe turn now to the higher nations of ' I 

In Assyria the royal crown con.si.stcd of a h .- • 
dress of felt or cloth, shaped ns a cone rising in a 
gracefully curved line, and tnincatcd nttlieai 
The upper part receded into the 
the top alone was visible and projcct«l ' 

former. It was ornamented 1 

hands with embroider}* or plates of gold, itouni 
the lower edge was a band or diadem nsing 
xvith a large rosette, with the hanging dovn 
behind the e.ars to the slioulders. Sometim.s f J - 
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a fillet, higher in front or uniform in Avidth, is Avorn 
alone, and in the earlier sculptures the tiara is 
loAA'er than in the later. The queen Avore a diadem 
AAuth turrets like the croAra of Cyhele (RaAvlinson, 

ii. 100, 108 ; Stoll, 210, 459, 463). In Babylon the 
kings wore the horned cap, the symbol of divinity 
— a kind of rounded cone AAuth a double pair of 
horns surrounding the sides and front, or a toAver- 
shaped head-dress Avith or Avithout these horns, 
terminating in a coronet of feathers. The loAA-er 
space Avas decorated AA’ith rosettes, etc. It aa'us 
made of richly coloured felt or cloth. The higher 
classes, both in Assyria and in Babylonia, Avore a 
distinctive head-dress (RaAvlinson, i. 133, iii. 433; 
Maspero, 719 ; Stoll, 459). The royal croAvn of 
Persia, the hlishatram, Avas a high cap of bright 
coloured felt or cloth, swelling out slightly tOAvards 
the flat top, and terminating in a projecting ring. 
Round the bottom ran a fillet or ‘band of blue’ 
spotted with white — the diadem strictly so called. 
It Avas adopted by Alexander and his successors. 
In some cases the kings are represented wearing 
more or less ornamental diadems or radiated 
croAATis, or a head-dress resembling that of the 
Medes — a high-croAAUied hat, Avith ribbed sides, 
called tiara or kidaris ( = khshatram), the latter 
Avord being applied to the royal tiara (Rawlinson, 

iii. 86, iv. 155). In Egypt, diadems Avere worn by 
princely personages, but that peculiarly symbolic 
of royal authority was the wrauw-serpent, of metal 
or gilded wood, the coiled body forming the diadem, 
and the head poised above the forehead of the 
monarch. It Avas also affixed to other head-dresses 
Avom by the king in common Avith the gods. 

01 these the most important were the white crown ot Upper 
Egypt, a tall conical head-dress ewelling out slightly in front 
and terminating in a rounded knob; and the red crown ol 
Lower Egypt, cylindrical in form but widening out upwards, 
and with the back part carried higher than the front. The 
combination ot the two crowns, the white worn within the red, 
was called pshent. They were put on at the coronation ; and on 
bas-reliels, female figures symbolic of the two Egypts, each 
crowned with the respective crown of her district, stand on 
either side of a king wearing the pshent. In other cases, Nubti 
or Set and Horus crown the king, and goddesses invest the 
queen with her insignia — two long feathers and the globe and 
horns of Hathor. These crowns were also worn in battle and 
on other occasions, and they, with other forms, were common 
to gods and kings. Thus the king is described as ' son of the 
Sun, decked with the solar crowns ' (Wilkinson, ii. 327, iii. 861 ; 
JIaspero, 205 ; M. Brimmer, Egypt, Camb. U.S.A., 1892, p. 12; 
A. Moret, Du Caractlre rel. de la royauti pharaonique, Paris, 
1902, p. 310). 

In religious ceremonies the king Avore a striped 
linen head-dress, descending in front over the 
breast, and terminating in a queue fastened by a 
ribbon. Fillets of gold and, occasionally, radiated 
croAvns Avere Avom by the Ptolemys. Among the 
HebreAVS a common AVord for croAvn is nn, Avhich 
signifies ‘consecration’ or ‘mark of separation,’ 
and is applied both to the gold plate or fillet of the 
high priest’s mitre (Ex 29“ 39^°), and to the royal 
diadem or fillet, Avhich may have been of gold or 
of embroidered silk decorated AA’ith jeAA’els (2 S 1'®, 
2 K 11“ — the only reference to coronation ; cf. Zee 
9“ ‘ the stones of a croAvn ’). . Another Avord, .tjue,, 
is also used, both for the royal croAA-n and for the 
croAvn in a symbolic sense (2 § 12®“, Ezk 21®®, Is 28’, 
Job 19®, Pr 4® etc.). This Avord may signify a 
diadem, since in Ca 3“ it is applied to the bride- 
groom’s garland, but in Job 31®® the .TJ?!' can be 
bound to the head. This may refer to a head-dress 
of a turban form. Possibly the diadem proper 
surrounded another head-dress of a turRan shape, 
or like the Persian or Assyrian examples. 

The croAATA of a conquered rnonarch Avas some- 
times set on the head along Avith the conqueror’s 
OAATi diadem. In 1 Mac IP®, Ptolemy set the croAA-ns 
of Egypt and Asia on his head_ Avhen entering 
Antioch in triumph (cf. Diod. Sic. i. 47 ; Rev 19“). 

The early Christian emperors Avore fillets or 
diadems of gold adorned Avith jeAvcls. or of rich 


silk (the latter finally disappearing in the time of 
Justinian [Labarte, h. 39]). The madem is some- 
times Avorn alone, or it surrounds a cupola or 
jeAA'elled cap, the combination of cap or tiara and 
diadern resembling that of the Persian kings. In 
antiquity the fillet or diadem easily passed over into 
a croAvn by the addition of a roAV of ornaments or 
symbols to the upper edge of the circumference of 
a metal diadem. This is already seen in the corona 
muralis, navalis, vallaris, etc., or in the radiate 
croAAms of the Persian kings, the Ptolemys, and 
Nero and later Roman emperors. The form of 
these radiate croAATis is also connected probably 
AAdth the radiate nimbus Avith Avhich kings Avere 
often represented, and AA-hich aa’us the adornment of 
the sun-god as Avell as of other divinities in art. 
Such croAvns Avere thus a symbol of the monarch’s 
diAiinity (Dieterich, Nekyia, Leipzig, 1893, p. 419 ; 
Didron, i. 34 fi".). CroAvns, as distinct from dia- 
dems, appear in early medimval Europe. In 
England the diadem soon gave place to the croAvui. 
William the Conqueror and other Norman kings 
Avore diadems ornamented on the upper edge AA-iUi 
trefoil uprights, and the croAvn form soon became 
more elaborate. The first English example of an 
arched croAvn dates from the reign of Henry iv. 
The coronets of English peers are circlets of gold, 
variously ornamented according to rank (like the 
croAvns of Continental nobles), and enclosing a 
crimson A'elvet cap edged Avith ermine. The 
earliest is the ducal coronet, 1362 ; the latest that 
of barons, 1660 (see Legge, English Coronation 
Records, 1901). 

g. Sacred and magical aspects of the crown. — 
We find, sporadically, medical or magical virtues 
ascribed to Avreaths and chaplets ( Athen. xv. 16, and 
cf. the magical efficacy attributed to bridal and 
to funeral Avreaths in figypt, §§ 3 , 4 ). This Avould 
be a natural result Avhere garlands Avere made of 
the floAvers or leaves of sacred plants or trees. 
Wlierever the king is honoured as diAone, the 
croAvn, as the peculiar symbol of royalty, tviU have 
a magical character, more particularly as it is so 
frequently Avom also by the gods. 

The golden wreaths and chaplets ol oak leaves worn by early 
Greek and Italian kinp, ns well ns by other persons in later 
times, are supposed to have originally marked the wearer as vice- 
gerent ot a god ot whom the oak was the sacred tree, and in 
which ns well as in the Avearer ot the wreath ho was supposed to 
be incarnate (Cook, EL xvii. [19001 315 ; Frazer, Kingship, IfiSff.). 
AVhile this is not impossible, and Avhile, generally ^c.aking, 
wreaths ot leaves or flowers may denote a connexion with 
divinities, it is probable that the diadem ol a monarch did not 
necessarily denote his divinity, though, as representing the 
highest sovereignty, it was natural that gods should also be re- 
presented with It. The god W’as represented under the highest 
forms known to men, and these were generally royal. 

The regalia of kings tend ahvays to be regarded 
as peculiarly sacred. In some quarters possession 
of them ‘ carries AAdth it the right to the throne,’ 
and they have Avonder-Avorking properties, as among 
the Mal^s (Frazer, Kingship, 121, 124 ; Skeat, 
Malay Magic, 1900, pp. 23, 59). Generally speak- 
ing, the Avord ‘ croyra ’ comes to be used figuratively 
for all that the monarchy implies. In Egypt the 
urants diadem, emblem of sovereignty, had a 
magical poAver, and could execute the king’s secret 
purposes or inflict vengeance. It is said to ‘ bum 
his enemies Avith its flames ’ ; it thrcAv itself upon 
those Avho approached it, and choked them in its 
coils. The supernatural virtues thus communi- 
cated to the croAA-n gave it an irresistible force, and 
the royal croAA-n Avas also regarded as haAdng divine 
poAver (Erman, Die dgyptische Rel., Berlin, 1005, 
p. 40 ; hlaspero, 265, Etudes, i. 78-79 ; cf. also 
Etudes, ii. 134, for other magical croAvns ; and for 
the magical powers of the croAvns of the dead, see 
§ 4 ). CroAvns maj have been occasionallj' used ns 
instruments of dmnation, e.g. in the choice of a 
king. In a Transylvanian folk-tale the croAvn ia 
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laid before the assembly on a hillock. It risesj 
floats in the air, and lights on the head of the 
destined king ( J. Haltrich, Deutsche Volksmarchcn*, 
Vienna, 1885, p. 195). The Yoruhas of W. Africa 
look upon the royal croum as possessing magical 
noivers, and sheep are occasionally sacriheed to it 
ny the king himself (MacGregor, Jour. Afr. Soc., 
no. 12 [1904], p. 472). Croums are sometimes 
mythically said to have descended from heaven 
upon the king’s head (Bousset, Gnosis, Gottingen, 
1907, p. 147). There may also have been current 
an idea that the life of a king depended on the 
safety of his crown. In the MandEean myths of 
the conquest of the dark powers Ur and Ruhd by 
Mandd a’Haijd and by Hibil Ziwd, Ur is deprived 
by both heroes of his crown ‘of living fire,’ in 
which his strength lies, and in this way he loses 
all his might ( W. Brandt, Manddische Schriften, 
Gottingen, 1893, pp. 131, 176, 178). These myths 
are certainly based on some current belief in the 
magical virtue of the cronm. 

10 . The crown in early Christian thought. — In 
the NT the victor’s crown at the games {critpavoi) 
is used symbolically of the reward of a faithful 
Christian course, the incorruptible m-ipavoi being 
contrasted with the corruptible (1 Co 9-’ ; cf. 2 Ti 
2'). It is a ‘ crown of righteousness’ (2 Ti 4®), the 
‘ immortal croum of glory ’ (6 i/iapivTivos rijt 
artepavos, 1 P S'*), the ‘ croivn of life ’ (Jal*®, Rev 2*®; 
cf. Hence in visions of heaven the crowns are 
prominent. The elders in Rev 4* wear cromis 
l(rT4<pavoi) of gold ; in the Ascension of Isaiah the 
prophet sees crowns laid up in the highest heaven 
for the saints ; in Barlaam a7id JosapTiat, Josaphat 
sees the people of the heavenly city with crorvns in 
their hands (J. F. Boissonade, Anec. Grceca, Paris, 
1829-31, iv. 3G0). Christ has on His head ‘ many 
diadems’ (5(a5^goraa-oXXd,Revl9*®), one fillet bound 
above the other, signifying different sovereignties 
(cf. 13*, where the dragon has ten diadems). This 
conception is already found in later Judaism ; the 
faitliful receive crowns and palms (2 Es 2“'^®). The 
wearing of garlands and crowns on earth being ob- 
noxious to the early Christians on account of pagan 
associations, stress was therefore laid on the worth 
of the symbolic heavenly garland {<rrt<pavoz), and 
especially the immortal crown of martyrdom {Mart, 
of S. Polycarp, 17 ; Tert. de Cor. 15, ‘ Why do you 
condemn to a little chaplet, or a twined head-band, 
the brow destined for a diadem?’). Lactantius 
(de Mort. Pars. 16) describes the martyr’s garland 
of victory as ‘an unfading cro'wn laid up in the 
kingdom of the Lord.’ In Hermas (Sim. viii. 2) the 
angel commands garlands of palms to be brought 
out for those in whose rods he found branches with 
fruit (cf. also Euseb. HE v. 1 [Letter of the 
Churches of Vienne and Lyons]). Such references to 
the crown of immortality or joy or to the martyr’s 
crown are copious in early Christian literature, and 
the symbol of the crown also appears in Christian 
archffiology. Hands stretched from heaven present 
crowns to the martjTS, or angels descend and crown 
them (Didron, i. 93). The croum by itself, or with 
a palm branch or other symbols, is also symbolic of 
the eternal reward in heaven oflered to tlie victor. 

IdTERATCp.E. — L. F. Oay, 'The Crown, Ite Growth and 
Development,' Magazine of Art, vol. xi. pSSS); W. Jones, 
Croirne and Coronations, 1SS3 ; J. Labarte, Uistoire des arts 
iiulustriels an moyen (tge, Paris, lS72-i ; O. Stoll, Das 
tlesehlechtstrlen in der t'oU^rpsychologie, Leipiij, 1003, 
p. 452 g., .and other works cited throughout the article. 

J. A. MacCdlloch. 

CROWN (Greek and Roman). — ^The words <rri- 
tpavo^, corona, and their variants are used by 
Greck.s and Romans of circular ornaments that 
could be placed on the head, carried in the hand, 
or hung on a support as ollcring or decoration, 
cither made of, or .artificially representing, or by 
their decoration more or less remotelj' suggesting. 


flowers, leaves, or fruits of the field. The origin 
of the custom of wearing such ornaments lay pro- 
bahly_ in the mere instinct of decoration rather 
than in any notion of a symbolical significance in 
the plants used. Such decorations are a natural 
expression of a joyful state of mind, and, ns the 
primitive worshipper attributes to his deity feel- 
ings like his own, they would be considered accept- 
able to the gods. As expressing joyfulncss, they 
would in time become customary or de ritjueitr oh 
all festal occasions, whether sacred or profane. 

I. The use of cro4vns for religious purposes is 
not mentioned in Homer ; nevertheless the use of 
sprays of foliage for dedicatory purposes seems 
to have prevailed very early in tlie ^Egean ; at 
Cnossus was found a spray of foliage made of thin 
gold plate and wire in a flat bowl (BSA viii. 
[1901-4)2] 25), and the employment of natural sprays 
probably preceded that of metal imitations by long 
ages. Now the most convenient and decorative 
way of carrying such sprays, or of attaching tlieni 
to cultns-figures, was to tivine them into wreaUis, 
which could he worn on the head of the wor- 
shipper or placed on the figure of the deity. 


As early as the 7th cent, such garlands were esscnUal la 
practically all sacrifices (Sappho, quoted by Athen. xr. C7<<). 

■ ; d supported her 
. ' more than Inll 

■ ■ , ■ . . ■ ded people tliat 

there are no gods. ’ 

Being part of the furniture of cultus, the wreath 
imparted sacredness to the wearer for the time 
being ; the slave in Aristophanes considers that, 
while wearing a wreath, he cannot be beaten by 
his master (P/«<. 20 f.). 

2. The essentially joyful associations of the 
wreath are proved by the fact that mourners did 
not wear them at funerals. Xenophon,_ while 
sacrificing, heard of tlie death of his son ; in sign 
of mourning he took oil' the crown that he was 
wearing. But when he heard that lus son ha'l 
died like a brave man, he resumed his crown and 
proceeded with the sacrifice (Val. Max. v. 19). At 
mournful ceremonies, such as the Spartan Hyiv 
cinthia (Athen. iv. 139), the crown was not worn : 
the Sioyonians used flowers only, instead of uTcnth', 
in sacrificing to the Eumenides at Titone (Pans, It. 
xi. 4). AVhere we see wreaths, fillets, etc., de- 
posited at a tomb, these are brought ns offerings to 
the spirit of the deceased, not ns tokens of mourn- 
ing. Such wreaths the Christians regarded n-s 
essentially offerings to a deity, and therefore to 
he condemned (cf. Justin Mart, Apol. i. 24 ; ‘The 
Christians do not worship the some gods as the 
heathen, or offer up libations or incense, or hring 
them crowns or sacrifices’ ; so, too, Minucius I'cii.v, 
p. 43, cd. Ouzel, 1652, ‘nco mortuos coronamus ). 
Typical of the Greek custom is the beautiful 


Attic lekythos (JHS xLx. [1899] pi. 2) allowing 
tecnia tied round the tombstone, ou-flaska anu 
wine-jugs, some with tvreaths laid over tticni, 
ranged on the steps, and a woman bringing a 
tray full of wreaths and icenice. SoinctiiuM tom 
stones were made with a receptacle _ ap*!®! 
bolding a crown of leaves (Arch. Zttl. lad, p • 
42). Tlie dead body itself was crowned (KarasrCpar 
rbr yzKpdf, Eur, pfurn. 1632), as part of H'C 
honours, in keeping with the washing and .anmnt- 
ing of it, and dressing it for its last 10"™.'^ 
(Lucian, de Luctu, 11). Alenibers of aomc sA^ocm- 

tions, such as the lobacclii, were entitled 
crou-n at their death, prorided out ol the tommr a 
funds (E. S. Roberts, Introd. to (^■,.^1^'^';.!; 
Cambridge, 1905, op. 91, 160). , Inscnplions oj tbo 
Phn-gian Hierapolis often mention the 
a sum left by tlic deceased, the ‘"forest on 'ri 'd 
was devoted to the annual renew.al of 
his tomb (Humann, etc., AUertumerv. 

Berlin, 1898, p. 129). At a Roman funeral ti.- 
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■were carried not merely croA\Tis offered by the 
mourners, but such as the dead might have won 
by his O'wn deeds. In later times, the idea of 
the propitiation of the dead gradually dying out, 
the wreath came to be laid on the tomb merely 
as a mark of honour ; but it would be hard to 
say where the primitive significance of the usage 
merged into the modem. By far the greater 
number of the crowns actually preserved come 
from tombs ; but this is only because the conditions 
in tombs are more favourable than elsewhere for 
the preservation of them, as of other antiquities. 

3. In ritual the use of wreaths was manifold. 
They might be used, as tamico were used, to 
decorate the image of the god (see Schreiber- 
Anderson, Atlas ^Classical Antiquities, London, 
1894, xiv. 3). They could be worn by those who 
^rformed the sacrifice. They could be offered up 
tOaremberg-Saglio, fig. 1984). They could be used 
to decorate the victims (Lucian, de Sacr. 12) ; thus 
was Iphigenia decorated (Eur. Iph. in Aul. 1477). 
The garlands brought by the priest of Zeus at 
Lystra to Bamahas and Paul (Ac 14*’) were either 
offerings to them or decorations for the oxen which 
he proposed to sacrifice. Garlands were used to 
decorate the shrine, the altar, sacred trees, and all 
sorts of instruments and vessels employed. The 
whole scene was thus made at once cheerful and 
solemn, the objects so adorned being brought into 
intimate relation with the god. woollen fillets 
served the same purpose, whether made up into cir- 
cular form, or merely hung on the victim or object, 
or used to attach it to the figure of the deity. 

The lover’s practice of hanging garlands on the door of the 
object of his affections is explained by Athenams (xv. 670<i) as 
inspired by his desire either to honour the beloved one (just as 
the doors of temples were pirlanded), or to honour Eros (the 
beloved being regarded ns his image, and the house therefore as 
his temple), or, having been robbed of the ornament of his soul, 
to give to the robber his body’s ornament in addition. In specu- 
lations such as these we see the idea that these garlands were, 
at any rate, a semi-religious kind of offering. 

Probably the most important crowns from a 
ritual point of view were the ‘priestly coronets’ 
(of. above, p. SSfi*") worn by the ofiSoiating persons, 
whether professional priests or not. When the 
crowns were made of flowers or leaves, these were 
usually of the kind sacred to the deity served, 
although in a very great number of cases the plant 
used seems to have been laurel. This may nave 
been owing to its purifying property, although in 
many monuments the appearance of laurel may be 
due to defective representation. The ■wreaths 
worn by priests were sometimes, especially in 
later days, decorated with medallions appropriate 
to the cult. A priest of Cybele (relief in (Japitoline 
Museum [Baumeister, Bcnkm., Munich, 1885-88, p. 
801]) wears on a laurel -wreath three medallions re- 
presenting theldtean Zeus, Attis, and another deity. 
Domitian, when presiding at the Capitoline Games, 
wore a crown decorated with images of the Capi- 
toline triad — Juppiter, Juno, and Minerva ; the 
flamcn dialis and the high priest of the Flavian 
dynasty, who supported him, had cro-wns also 
containing the image of the Emperor himself 
(Sueton. Domit. 4). Recent discoveries have 
further illustrated this practice. The crowns worn 
by high priests of the Imperial cultus were not 
merely of bronze but of even more precious metal, 
elaborately decorated -with busts of the Emperors. 
In Epictetus (i. 19) the prospective priest of the 
Augustan cult says, ‘ I shall wear a golden cronm ’ ; 
and TertuUian speaks of the golden crowns of the 
provincial priests (de Idol. 18, with Oehler’s note). 
Busts of such priests, and an actual bronze crown 
from Ephesus, as well os representations of such 
crowns on coins of Tarsus, make this clear, and 
throw light on such a title as lepeis rSv 
tai <rrf(t^vr)<t>6pas toO cnijurovTot ovrui' oUov (Jahres- 


hefte d, Oest. Arch. Inst. iL 245 f.). Another 
peculiar form of ritual cro'wn is the ‘ archieratic ’ 
cro^yn shown on certain coins of Syrian Antioch 
(Brit. Mus. Catal. Coins, ‘Galatia,’ etc., p. 167). 

So essential was the crotvn in the cult that "Ka^civ 
(&vaSi^acr6ai, etc.) rbv roO 6cov ari^avov is equivalent 
to assuming the priesthood (Dittenber^er, Orientis 
Grad Inscriptiones Selecfa, vol. ii., Leipzig, 
1905, no. 767, note 14), and (rre<j>avTi<jibpot include 
all professional priests and aU magistrates who in 
virtue of their office take part in public rites (ib. 
332, note 24). The right to wear a crown at all 
public festivals is expressly included in the privi- 
leges of the priest of Poseidon Heliconius at 
Sinope (crri<pavoi iv dn-o<ri toTs aywaiv [Michel, Secueil, 
Brussels, 1896-1900, p. 734]). Such official crowns 
are to be distinguished from those awarded to 
priestly officials by their grateful fellow-citizens on 
their retirement from office or even after their death 
(Dittonberger, op. cit. 470). These are analogous 
to the crowns awarded to other officials. 

4. The wearing of crowns by deities is closely 
connected, as we have seen, with the custom of 
offering crowns to them at sacrifices. When special 
plants were associated with certain deities, a wreath 
of such a plant was a natural attribute and a 
convenient means of identification, although the 
latter feature would appeal less to the ancient 
worshipper than to the modem archteologist. The 
associations of vegetable crowns are in many cases 
quite clear. Demeter and Persephone -wear barley ; 
me Dodonsean Zeus wears oak ; Apollo has laurel ; 
Athene, olive (which she wears as a rule round 
her helmet) ; Aphrodite, myrtle ; Heracles, poplar 
or styrax ; Dionysus and his train wear ivy 
(seldom, if ever, vine-leaves) ; Poseidon on coins 
struck by Antigonus Gonatas or Doson, and on a 
rare coin of Aradus of 174 B.C. (Brit. Mus. Catal. 
Coins, ‘ Phoenicia,’ pi. iii. 18), has a curious marine 
plant (Fucusvesiculostisf) ; a bust from Puteoli re- 
presentingalocal water-deity is croimed with grapes 
and vine-leaves (Roscher, Lex. i. 1686). But these 
appropriations are not exclusive : Zeus, for instance, 
is usually laureate; as we have already seen, 
the laurel seems to have been the plant most 
commonly used for wreaths. Various deities are 
represented in Greek art wearing crowns of a more 
elaborate kind. That of the Hera of Polycleitus 
at Argos was decorated with figures of the Graces 
and Seasons, probably in high relief ; and on coins 
(of Argos, Ehs, Croton, etc.) and other works of 
art Hera is usually shown wearing a somewhat 
elaborate cro-wn with floral designs in relief. On 
coins of Mallus, Cronus wears a metal diadem; 
and Cybele is commonly represented as City- 
goddess wearing a waUed crown (see CiTV). The 
Cyprian Aphrodite, in statues, terra-cottas, and 
coins of Cyprus, wears a richly decorated cro'\m, 
ob-sdonsly meant to be of metal ; on some coins of 
Salamis and on a stone head from Dali she has a 
peculiar crown made of semicircular plates (Brit. 
Mus. Catal. Coins, ‘Cypras,’ p. cxi). Often she 
seems to be identified -with the City (ib.). At 
Paphos she wears a combination of the Oriental 
polos, decorated with palmettos, and the walled 
crown (t6. pi. xxii. 10). On some (Cypriote terra- 
cottas we also find a decoration of palmettos or 
rohinxes (Brit. Mus. Catal., ‘ Terra-cottas,’ A 275). 
These rich oromis are characteristic of the Oriental 
element in her cult; nevertheless the ordinary 
Greek Aphrodite often wears an elaborate metal 
crown, and sometimes, ‘ though descended from the 
early polos of the queen-goddesses, it is in form 
curiously like a modern royal crown ’ (JHS xxv. 
[1905] 78). A variety of the metal ari^avos worn by 
various goddesses is known as tbe cTc^ivv ; it rises 
to a point in front, and narrows as it passes to 
the back of the head, which it does not completely 
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sunound. One of the most widely distributed 
forms of crown in art is the crouTi of rays, which, 
like the nimbus, represents the divine light eman- 
ating from the persons of deities or heroes. But 
such a lialo was probably not represented by a 
concrete croum until comparatively late times. 

5. Tlie giving of croums as prizes probably had a 
refigious origin. The material rewards ollered in 
heroie times seem to have been replaced at a fairly 
early date — in the 6th cent, at latest — by crowns 
of leaves, etc. (Paus. X. vii. 3, of thePytliia ; Marm. 
Par. 38=588 B.C. ; note that the palm, being un- 
suitable for a crown, was carried as a branch). 
The festivals at which crowns were given were 
under the special patronage of the local deity, and 
the material for the crown would be gathered from 
the local sacred enclosure, although in the case of 
the I^thia the laurel was brought all the -way 
from Tempe (Frazer on Paus. X. rii. 8). It was only 
in later days that the croum of foliage — olive, 
laurel, pine, etc. — ^was replaced by a metal crown, 
so that in the 2nd and 3rd cents, of our era the 
decoration carried by the victorious athlete was an 
elaborate structure more like an um without a 
bottom than anything else (Dressel in OIL xv. 2, 
no. 7045). Tlie croums thus won were often dedi- 
cated in the temple ; in the case of a tie, which 
was for this reason called Upi, the croum remained 
the property of the god (JUS xxv. 17 f.). But the 
rewards might also be carried away by tlie winners, 
and the entry of such a winner into his native city 
was a solemn function, as when Pausimachus 
brought home to the Carian Antioch the croivn of 
the Belphic Soteria (Dittenberger, Or. Gr. Inscr. 
234. 31). At Elaea in Asia Minor, when Attains 
in. (138-133 B.C.) was received in state by the 
citizens, he was met by all the state oflicials and 
by the winners in sacred festivals carrying their 
crowns nitb them (ii. 332. 34). 

6. From the use of croums as rewards in actual 
athletic and other contests, such as musical or 
literary (an ordinary term for being victorious with 
a tragedy is a-retpavoDcreai, cf. Bacchylides, frag. 33, 
Jebb), is probably derived tiieir use as viarics of 
honour generally. Tliey could be given as rewards 
for good sendee to the community ; and decrees 
of (jreek communities rewarding their officials or 
private members are among the commonest of ex- 
tant official documents. 

Thus the Athenian council and people in 161 n.c. vote a 
laurel crown to Protaporas the pnest ot Asklepios for his 
Ecxviccs Vo the shrine (Michel, (B9) ; at Lissa in Asia Minor in 
the 8rd cent. b.c. a similar crown is voted to Menekrates 
lor his general pood services to the community (Ditten- 
berper, 6,1; at Ptoleraais in Egypt the artists of the gild of 
Dionysus and the Brother Gods grant a crorni of ivy, to be 
given at the Dionffsia, to their life-president Dionysius, son of 
Afusjeiis (tl). 60). At Delphi sen'ices to the shrine and State 
arc rcw.nrded ivith ‘ a crown of laurel from the god’s grove, ac- 
cording to the traditional Delphic custom' (ib. S4B; SylloffeZ, 
Leipj. 1893, p. 215). An Athenian decree of 100 n.c. records the 
rrowms conicrred on the ephebi and their kosmetes by the 
Council and Assembly, and by the Salaminlan drmos, and on 
their kosmetes by the ephebi (Roberta, Epigr. ii. C5). A list of 
the eighteen crowns (of gold or laurel) conferred on Cassander, 
eon of .tfenestheus, was inscribed on a marble slab in the temple 
ot Apollo Smintlieus in the Troad (Jlichel, Eec. 1312). 

Such honorific crowns were presented not merely 
to individuals or associations, but to a whole people 
or their official representatives ; thus the Athenian 
pcojile received crowns from various States, such 
os Paros, Andros, Cnos.sus, etc, (IG ii. 700, 701). 
The mural, rostral, and civic crowns of the Eoraans 
were special developments of the crown as re- 
ward for -services to tlie State. 

7. P'roiii employing the crown as a reward, it 
was but a step to presenting it as tribute, often 
with a sense of favours to come. 

Stiato, fon of Gerostratus, king ot the Fhomidan Arvad, 
went to meet Alexander the Ore.at and crowned him with a 
golden crown, at the aamc time laying hla fathcr’e dominions at 
the conqueroria feet (Arr. Anab. U. 13. S). Macharcs, eon ot 
MlthradateB. offered a cxo'vn to Luctillua wortfi 1000 gold pieces. 


begging for an alliance with Rome (Plut. Luaill 24). Simon 
the Ilasmoniean sent a golden crown and palm os tribute to 
Demetrius ot Syria (1 Mac 1337). Plutarch (eEm. Paul. 
that at the triumph of rEmilius Paulliis were carriNt 4i)0 
golden crowns which the conquered States had sent to him aa 
the prize of his victory. 

Thus the crown became the symbol of victoiy, 
even more than the palm-branch. It is the most 
common attribute of Victory in art ; and Christi- 
anity, in spite of certain protests (cf. Tert. de Cor.), 
adopted it whole-heartedly as a sj-mhol of spiritual 
victorj'. 

8. The crowns received as civic rewards or 
honours were, like athletic decorations, frequently 
dedicated at shrines (Rouse, Gr. Vot. Offerings, 
Camb. 1902, p. 266). At Athens those conferred by 
a foreign State had to he dedicated in the Par- 
thenon, perhaps to prevent OjSptr (zEschin. in Cles. 
46). Crowns of less inmortance vvere usuallv kept 
by the recipients. When the serai - baruarinn 
princes Spartocus and Paerisades of Bosporus were 
voted golden crowns by the Athenians, the decree 
laid down the very form of words which was to be 
inscribed on the crown when dedicated (Hicks, Gr. 
Hist. Inscr.\ Oxf. 1901, p, 140). To judge by the 
lists in inscriptions, vast quantities of sudi crowns 
must have been in the temples. Sometimes the 
lists record the terms of the dedication ; e.g. from 
the Delian treasure-list (Dittenberger, Syll." 5S8. 
102) a golden laurel-crown hearing the inscrip- 
tion ‘Publius son of Publius Cornelius consul of 
the Romans’ (i.e. Scipio Africanus, who probably 
made the dedication in 194 B.c.). 

9. The crown, being part of the apparatus of 
refigious service, was worn not only at sacrifice.s, 
but also at other ceremonies, such as musical or 
literary contests, which were under the patronage 
of a deity. Such were the sacred contests at 
which Pliny says it was originally the custom to 
wear crowns of natural leaves (HU xxj, 4), tlie 
use of crowns variegated with flowers being later, 
and the use of artificial crowns later still. De- 
mosthenes (in Mid. 16) describes golden crowns 
among the ‘ sacred vestments ’ worn by the chorus 
which he provided at the Dionysia. Musicians 
are often represented wearing crofvns (Schreiber- 
Anderson, Atlas, vii. 9, Ixxviii. 7 ; Baumeister, 
Denkm., fig. 591). Tlie use of crowns at bridals 
was undoubtedly religious, and therefore con- 
demned by Tertullian (de Cor, 13). It is tlie 
bridal crown that is carried or worn by Eros and 
Hymenmus. Religious also must have been tlie 
origin of the decoration hung outside the lionse- 
door at Athens after the birth of a child : an olive- 
wreath for a boy, a woollen fillet for a girl. On 
the other hand, we may well hesitate to see any 
direct religious significance in the use of erowns at 
banauets. They were connected especially witli 
drinking, and were probably first used to nroinote 
cheerfulness. It may be doubted wlietlier the 
theory that they mitigated headache (an ancient 
theory mentioned by Aristotle ap. Athcn. xv. 074) 
was more than make-believe. IVhatevcr may 
have been the original significance of the 
crowns on such occasions, it was doubtle.ss include'! 
in the general condemnation of the custom ot 
wearing crowns on the head which was uttered b) 
more than one Christian apologist (Minucius 
Tertullian). The Christians used llouxrs botti 
loose and in garlands, but not on their licatls, 
doubtless because the wearing of them was so 
intimately associated with pagan cultu.“. 

10. The diadem worn by nionarclis, tlioiigli 
sibly its resemblance to the tanin with wbicli tlic 
heads of deities were often ndomctl ma)’ lia'c 
given it a suggestion of Divine sijmificancc, "a^ 
probably not religious in origin. In any ^ 
was adopted by Alexander the Great from tii 
PerBian king, so that its original signifi'ance mu« 
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be sought in the East. The plain round decoration 
seen, e.g., on th^ortrait-head in the Louvre called 
Antiochus the Gfreat (Bevan, House of Seleucus, 
Lond. 1902, frontisp.), or on heads of Seleucus and 
Philetterus on early Pergamene coins, is probably 
not a diadem, but a sacred fillet. The laurel 
crown is rarely, if ever, represented on the por- 
traits of living Greek kings. It is worn by the 
dead and divinized PhUeterus, sometimes inter- 
twined with a diadem, on coins of Pergamura. 
It was worn by Julius CiEsar and by practically 
all the Emperors from Augustus onwards, while, 
until the time of Constantine, they eschewed the 
royal diadem. It was a symbol, despite its origin, 
of honour, but not of divinity. Even the croivn 
that is being placed on the head of Au^stus by a 
female figure, herself wearing a walled croivn and 
veil, on the famous Vienna cameo (A. Furtwan^er, 
Ant. Gemmen, 1900, pi. 56) representing the Em- 
peror’s apotheosis, is a sign of honour merely, not 
of divinization. This crown is of oak leaves. When 
the early Emperors wished to express divinity by a 
crown, it took the radiate form. The same thing 
could be expressed by placing a star over the 
Emperor’s head. On coins struck after his death, 
Divus Augustus is frequently represented wear" 
a crown of rays. The use by a king of this radiate 
crown, properly the head-dress of the sun-^d, is 
found on coins representing Ptolemy ill. of Egypt 
(247-222 B.C.). In Syria it appears first on coins 
struck hy Antiochus Epiphanes (176-164 B.C.), 
who expressed his godhead thus, as well as by 
placing a star over his head. It may be doubted 
whether this radiation, so far, represents any con- 
crete crown, and not merely an imaginary halo. 
Nero was the first living Roman Emperor to wear 
it, so far as the evidence of coins goes. But it was 
not until the time of Caraealla, who introduced a 
silver coin called the antoninianus, on which the 
Emperor’s head is radiate, that the radiate croivn 
became common in representations of monarchs. 
It was apparently not worn by the Emperors after 
Constantine the Great, obviously because of its 
religious significance. 

Literaiobe. — P liny, tlX xxi. IB.; Athenasus, iv. 671ff. ; 
TertuUian, de Corona Militia ; Stephani, ‘Nimbus u. Strahlen- 
kranz,’ in Mim. do 1'J.cad, des Sciences de St.-Pilersbourg, 
6th scr. vol. ix. (1859); Egger-Fournier, art. ‘Corona,’ in 
Daremlierg-Saglio’s Diet, des antiguitds, Pans, 1880-90 ; Saglio, 
art. ' Dindema,' ib. ; Man, art. ‘ Diadema,’ in Pauly-Wissowa’s 
liE V. 303 f. : Stengel and Oehmichen, ‘ Die gricoh. Kultus- 
altertumcr’2, iniwan v. Unller'B Bandbueh, v. 3(Munich, 1890), 

? . 98 ; Hill, ‘ Priesterdiademe,’ in Jahreshefte dea Oesterr. Arch. 
nst.li. (Vienna, 1900)2460. G. F. HlLL. 

CRUCIFIX. — See Symbols. 

CRUCIFIXION. — See Crimes and Punish- 
ments. 

CRU ELTY.— See Humanitarianism. 

CRUSADES.— I. Causes of the Crusades. 
— The Crusades may he defined as the teclinical 
name mven to certain special events in the long 
struggle between the Muslim and the Christian. 
For the immediate or special causes of any par- 
ticular Crusade, see below. Of general causes, 
whether political or religious and ethical, the 
following may he noted. 

I. The decay of the Eastern Empire. — ^The 
reader even of liberal culture is often ignorant of 
the fortunes of the great Empire that continued at 
Constantinople the name and authority of Rome. 
He fails, therefore, to recognize the debt which 
the common civilization and Christianity of Europe 
owe to it (cf. F. Harrison, Meaning of History, 
1894, chs. 11 and 12). Charles Martel saved the 
West at Tours (Oct. 732) from the Saracen in- 
vaders, but his efforts would have been fruitless 


had not Constantinople for centuries presented a 
secure barrier against all attacks from the side of 
Asia. The first shock of Muslim conquest had 
found her unprepared (first Saracen siege_»f Con- 
stantinople, 674-6 ; 2nd siege, 716-8 ; deliverance 
chiefly through ‘ Greek fire ’) ; but under the great 
Emperor Leo the Syrian (718, often mistakenly 
called the Isaurian) and his son Constantine V. 
(740), the Eastern Empire recovered her strength 
(J. B. Bury, Later Roman Empire, London, 1889, 
vol. ii. bk. 6). As part of his general programme 
for driving hack the Saracens, Leo endeavoured to 
abolish the ‘ eikons,’ and tried to develop a strong 
yeomanry by reforming the land laws and emanci- 
pating the serfs. As a result, the Basilian dynasty 
(867-1057) regained much lost territory in both 
Asia and Europe, through the conquests especially 
of John Zimisces (963-75 ; Antioch recovered, 969). 

But, with the close of the 11th cent., the powers 
of resistance of the Eastern Empire Avere becoming 
exhausted. The Iconoclastic controversy and, 
above all, centuries of pernicious land laAvs had 
sapped her vitality. The provinces of Asia Minor 
consisted of vastdcmalns culuivatsd b- serfs under 
absentee landlords at Constantinople, or belonging 
to ecclesiastical corporations exempt from military 
burdens. The result Avas inevitable. One by one 
the proAunces Avhich had hitherto stood out against 
the Muslim succumbed. The respite Avhich Con- 
stantinople had provided had been invaluable. The 
Greek Empire had saved Europe in her hour of 
weakness. But now missionaries had subdued the 
barbarians, and under Charles the Great had Avelded 
Europe, in idea at least, into one great Christian 
commonAvealth, under one leader of the faithful 
at Rome (Xmas Day, 800). Whatever its internal 
AA'eakness, the idea of the Holy Roman Empire 
AA'as of tremendous poAver for dealing Avith a non- 
Christian foe. The conflict between Crescent and 
Cross Avas bound to be reneAved under a neAV form, 
AAdth a neAV champion of Christendom, and in a 
Avider arena, no longer as a frontier Avar, but one of 
inter-continental character. Thus the Crusades 
(upon the seven or nine divisions of Avhich stress 
should not be laid) must be regarded as a neAV form 
of the old struggle. A clear recognition of this 
fact, and not the belief once fashionable that the 
Crusades Avere a sort of 12th cent, outbreak of 
madness or chivalry, lies at the root of a right 
understanding of history. 

2 . The rise of the Seljuk Turks. — In the 9th and 
10th cents, the poAvers of resistance of Constanti- 
nople had been assisted by the disunion of the 
Muslim. There were rival "Klialifates of East and 
West (Western Khalifate inaugurated by 'Abd 
aJ-Eahman III. in 929) ; the struggles of Sunnites 
and Shi'ites (w.v.), and of the dynasties and sub- 
dynasties of Umayyads, 'Abbasids, Fatimids, Idri- 
sids, etc. (see, for complete lists, S. Lane-Poole, 
Mahommedan Dynasties, 1894) ; and the revolt of 
the ‘Carmatians’ ig.v.) at Kufa under Hamdan 
ibn Ashat or Qarmat, and the pillage of Mecca by 
these Ma’hdists in 929. But, Avitli the rapid rise 
of the Seljuk Turks, all this was changed, and 
Constantinople Avas separated from the Muslim 
merely by the Dardanelles, and threatened by a 
Turkish fleet constructed by Greek captives. So, 
in the spring of 1088, Alexius Comnenus in a 
letter (Recuexl, iv. 131 ff.; or, better, Hagenmeyer, 
Kreuzzugsbriefe, Innsbruck, 1901, p. 12) to Robert 
of Flanders besought the aid of the Latins.* 

In 1039 the Turkomans defeated Mas'Od, the Ghaznavid, at 
Pamerhan, subdued Persia, and elected as their head Abu- 
Talib'TugbrU Beg, the grandson of Selju^ b. YakSk of Bamarqand 


3 For the controversies over the genuineness of this letter, see 
Bury's Gibbon, vi, 251 n., or, more fully, Hagenmeyer, o-p. eit. 
pp. 1(M4. The date is from Hagenmeyer, whose defence of its 
genuineness (against P. E, D. Riant, AUx, Com. Ep. Spuria. 
Geneva, 1879) may be accepted. 
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(a pervert, possiblp, from Christianity to Islam). In 1055, 
through his dciiverance of Baghdad from the Ruyids, Tughril 
was constituted ‘ sultan ’ or captain of the bodyguard of the 
'Abbasid Khalifs, His son Alp Arslan (10G3-72) conquered and 
ruined the Kestorian kingdom of jVrmenia (1064) and Georgia, 
and after three campaigns defeated and captured the Greek 
Emperor Roraanus Diogenes, at Manzikert near Lake Van (2Cth 
Aug. 1071) ;t and, as a result of the consequent weakness and 
dissensions, the Seljuk Sulairaan won An.atolia and Antioch, 
the scat of the Seijukian dynasty of Rum being cstablislied at 
Nicaia (1077-1300). Moreover, in 1070-1, Jerusalem had been 
taken by a lieutenant of Malik Shah, Atsiz ibn Auk the 
Khwarizmian, from the mild rule of the Fatimid Khalifs of 
EgiTit, and its Government handed over to the exactions of 
the Turkoman Ortuk b. Aksab (see below).2 The Ortukids 
were expelled 26th Aug. 1093 by the Fatimids, and retired to 
Edessa.s 

3. The pilgrims and the Holy Places. — ^The 
inlluence of the Holy Places upon the Middle Ages 
•was not due to historic — the historic sense was not 
yet horn — but to relimous and psychological senti- 
ment. The Middle Ages were powerless to realize 
an idea without turning it into the concrete. Of 
Christ and His saints men must have visible images. 
Bj’ a sort of logical inversion they went one step 
further. Where the image was, there was the 
spirit. Thus the image, or material realization, 
became the vehicle of grace, possessing not only 
sanctity but life, while the spintual was constantly 
assuming form and colour. Hence, to the medimval 
mind the Holy Places were far more than religious 
or historical memorials. They were themselves 
sacramental — an essential part of the spiritual 
proWsion of the age. The early origin of pil- 
grimages to Jerusalem is seen in the journey of 
Helena in 326, the foundation by her son Con- 
stantine of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
(Socrates, HE i. 17 j Euseb. Vit. Const, iii. 30, 
.34-40), and the record in 333 of the Bordeaux 
pilgrim (see /tin. Anon. Burdigalcnse, in GSBL 
xxxix. Iff.j Eng. tr., A. Stewart [London, 1887]). 
On the conquest of Jerusalem by Omar (638), the 
Christians had been assured of their religion ; a 
quarter Avas assigned to the patriarch and his 
people ; and the Holy Places were left in their 
Lands. The 'Abbasid Khalif Harun al-Rashid 
even presented Charles the Great (23rd Dec. 800) 
with the keys of the Sepulchre (Eginhard, de Vita 
Carol. Maq. ch. 16). On Jerusalem lapsing to the 
Fatimid Ehallfs of Egypt (969-1076), special con- 
cessions were granted to the republic of Amalfi for 
the transport of pilgrims. But the era of toler<ance 
was changed when the famous Rakim (al-Rakim 
Abu- All lO-Mansur), the Fatimid Khalif (996-1020), 
burnt the Clnu'ch of the Resurrection and destroyed 
the Holy Sepulchre (27th Sept. 1010 ; for date, see 
Rfihricht, op. cit. 9 n.). On his assumption of 
divinity (1017), in his new hatred of the Muslim, 
al-IJiilam once more granted toleration, and the 
pilgrimages recommenced, greatly stimulated by 
tlie new outburst of piety in Europe which marked 
the 11th cent., and by the re-opening (see Rohricht, 
in Hist. Taschcnbnch, Leipzig, 1875, v. 5), through 
the conversion of Stephen of Hungary (997-1038), 
of the old land-route Avhich was followed as early 
as 333 by the Bordeaux pilgrim. But under the 
rule of Ortuk the cruelties inflicted upon, and the 
ex.actions from, pilgrims, hitherto fixed at two 
gold pieces a head, became excessive (William of 
Tjtc, Hist. i. cb. 10 ; Urban li. at Clermont in 
Guibert, Gesta Dei per Francos, ii. 4 [Hccucil, iv. 
140])._ Either a Avay of redress must be found, or 
the pilgrimages must cca.se.* 

4. The new Europe. — The ■wrongs of previous 

I For the bjltls, fee Finlay, Hist. Greece, Ui. S2-» ; Oman, 

Hist, pf tiie Art cf ITar, 217-9. 

- For date, ecc Rohricht, Ent. Krettz., 233 n., (rom Mujir-ol- 
Din’s Ili$t. de Jinnalem, tr. Suvairc, 1870, p. C9 f. 

3 For date, fee Rohricht, l.c. 

* There is a comprehensive ftudy of the German pllerirae In 
R. ROhricht, Eeitmne z. Gezeh. d. Kreuz. vol. ii.; cl. rJ«o 
P. E. P. Riant, Ezpe'ditioni et pslerinanet des Seandinaves rn 
Terre Szinte, Pari«. lECl,-©, and H. Itav-naud, Itin^raires d 
J/ru»3/«T,n, Parii, ISi.. 


ages, including the desecration by al-Rukim, had 
appealed to a distracted Europe in vain. But, bv 
the close of the llth cent., a new Europe had 
arisen, instinct avith religious chivalry, conscious 
of its s^itual unity, no longer distracted by 
heathen Huns and Northmen. By the recital of 
the ■wrongs of the pilgrims ‘ a nerve was touched 
of exquisite feeling ; and the sensation vibrated to 
the heart of Europe ’ (Gibbon, vi. 258). Politically 
Europe was ready. Gregory vii., as part of his 
immense plans, first conceived (Dec. 1074) the idea 
of arming Europe against Asia (Epp. ii. 31),* and 
the two expeditions of his Norman ally and pro- 
tector, Robert Wiscard — who had already con- 
quered Sicily from the Saracens— into Greece 
(1081-2, 1084) miglit have established as a pre- 
liminary step the Normans at Constantinople, and 
the Papal supremacy over the Eastern Church, 
but for the death of Robert at Bundicia in Epinis 
(17th July 1085), leaving his Eastern dreams to his 
son Bohemond. The diversion of these into the 
Crusade was easy and natural, Avhile in the Fourth 
Crusade we see the reversion to Robert’s original 
plan. Nor must we forget that, in addition to the 
religious motives — to the strength of Avhich the 
utmost importance should be attached— the Ea.st 
Avas to the 11th and 12th cents. Avhat the New 
World Avas to the Elizabethan sailors. Motives of 
commerce, Avealth, adventure, and religion Avere 
united (cf. the six camel-loads of Tancred’s spoils 
[Alb. Aq. vi. 23 ; Itecneil, iv. 479], or the letter of 
Hugh de Reitaste [t.e. Rethel] boasting of the 1500 
marlcs rental he had Avon [in Guibert, Gesta Dei 
per Francos, vii. 38 ; Recueil, iv. 254]). 

The drift of the times is clearly seen in the popularity of the 
romance Vita CaroU Mapii et Eolandi (ed. Clampi, Florence, 
1822), assigned to John Tilpinus or Tuipinus, Archbishop of 
Rhelros, nz. In this romance, which was accepted evcrj^whcM 
ns hiatorj', Charles achieves the conquest of the Holy lAnm 
Gaston Paris, s.v. ‘De Pseudo-Turpino ’ (in nisi. Poet, ae 
Chari., Paris, 1805 ; or enlarged, 1005), shows that the first part 
was composed in the 11th cent, by a Spaniard ; the second p.art 
e. 1110 by a monk of Vienne. There is an Eng. metrical tr. by 
T. Rodd, 2 vols., 1812. 

5. The system of Penance. — A powerful motive 
both to the pilgrimages to the Holy Places and to 
the consequent Crusades may be traced in the 
current Penitential system of Europe. In the 11th 
and 12th cents, this system AVas in full operation. 
We see the effect Avlien Urban II. at Clermont 
proclaimed a plenary indulgence to all who enlisted 
for the Cnisaue (Mansi, xx. 827 ; cf. Girald. Camp. 
de Princip. Instruct. 238 [ed. G. F. Warner, in 
Rolls Series, 1891] ; see also Roliriobt, Erif.-ffrcnr. 
21, n. 6). "To this should be added the teinjwral 
advantages. The cruce signati Avere freed from 
arrest for debt, and from usury; they Avore 
guaranteed justice ; the Pope Ava.s the guardian 
of their Avives, families, etc. In consequence the 
crusaders Avere a mixed company, debtors ami 


criminals abounding. 

II. History of the Seven Crusades, —i- 
First Crusade. — To the general cause.'i already 
detailed no special cause need be added save— 
tbougb very doubtfully — the preaching of I cter 
the Hermit. „ _ 

Peter (b. 1053) of Amiens (Guibert, Geita 
ii, 8), stirred by the wrongs he witnessed in 1090 «nd 1001 
Jerusalem (Alb. Aq. Hist. i. 2-»). on his return to 
said, according to the well-known story, to have adore ^ \ 

Council of Bari and aroused Urban 11. to a sense 0! tj" , 
of a Crusade. The last part Of this story, to tbe do 11-..U 
character of which von Sybel first drew attention, ai , 
in AItjcrt of Aachen (Hist. i. 6 ; cf. Anna Comnena. Al'X- a- 
oo,\ ....I I. Trni-nnn-n (pi. Ilemard s contemn. i-0“> 


1 Cf. the letter of Sylvester ii., Jfay PS< (Ipis.cla Get! _ 
d. J. Ilavet, Paris, IMS), p. 22), which is, however, of v«tj 
)ubUuI value and autlicnticity. a 

spirislons Into seven or nine of what was In rtajit» 
ttuotis stru^^jrle are arbitrary* but u^fub 
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1862). Peter is not mentioned by Guibert or others ns present 
at Clermont. Of Peter’s preaching in Picardy and Berry after 
Clermont there is, however, little doubt (see Guibert, op. eit, 
il. 8 ; Anna Comn. f.c.), but Urban n., a disciple ol Gregory vii., 
would use rather than follow his preaching. For Peter, see the 
critical monograph of Hagenmeyer, Peter der Eremite (Leipzig, 
1879), which traces the genesis of the mj-th. 

At the Council of Placentia (7th March 1095) the 
ambassador of Alexius Comnenus pleaded the peril 
of Constantinople (Mansi, xx. 802 ; Guibert, qp. 
cit. ii. 1), hut Urban il. postponed the decision 
until after a second Council at Clermont (18th- 
27th Nov. 1095; Mansi, xx. 821ff.). There, amid 
cries of ‘Deus vult,’ the undertaking ivas com- 
menced, a red cross (hence the title 'Crusade’) 
being sewn on the breast or shoulders.* So far as 
the Muslim world was concerned, the times were 
opportune, the great Selju^ Empire of Malik Shah 
having broken up, at his death (1092), into four 
warring portions. Egypt had recovered its pos- 
sessions, and in 1096 the Fatimid vizier Aphdal 
conquered Jerusalem from Ortuk. While the main 
expedition was preparing, a vast mob, chiefly from 
the Rhine districts, under Peter, Walter the Penni- 
less, and Walter de Poissy, with a goose at their 
head (Alb. Aq. i. 30 ; Guibert, op. cit.; Bccueil, iv. 
251), after massacring (May 1096) the Jews in Spires 
and Worms (Salomo bar Simeon, in Neubauer and 
Stern’s Quellen zur Gesch. der Juden in Deutsch., 
Ilerlin, 1892), crossed Hungary, and, -with thinned 
numbers, arrived at Constantinople (30th July 
1096). On crossing into Asia, they were over- 
whelmed (21st Oct. 1096), near the river Dracon 
and at Civitot, by Kilij Arslan, the son and suc- 
cessor (1092-1106) of Sulaiman (Anna Comn. 
A lex, X. 274 ; there is an excellent account of this 
Crusade in RShricht, Erst. Kreuz. chs. 2, 3, or in 
Hagenmeyer, Peter d. Eremite, chs. 4-6). 

Tlie mam Crusade was under Godfrey of Bouillon, 
Hugh of Vermandois, Robert of Normandy, Robert 
of Flanders, Ra 3 Tnond of St. Gilles and Toulouse, 
Bohemond, and his nephew Tancred (see lists in 
Alb. Aq. ii. 22. 3), with a vast host of barons, etc. 
Marching through Himgary, the various forces 
converged on Constantinople (Godfrey, 23rd Dec. 
1097 ; Bohemond, c. 10th April 1097), and were 
carried over the Bosporus by the anxious Greeks. 
After Alexius had secured their homage (Alb. Aq. 
ii. 16-18, 28) and reviewed the hosts (of whom 
Fulcher of Cliartres enumerates nineteen nations, 
or about 60,000 armed horsemen [see Alb. Aq. 
ii. 41] plus a vast mob of pilgrims and camp 
followers), they captured Nicaea, the capital of 
ROm (19th June 1097), defeated the Turks at 
Dorylasum (Eski-Shehr, 1st July 1097), crossed 
the desert in a burning summer, captured Antioch 
after an exhausting siege of nine months (21st 
Oct. 1097-3rd June 1098), during the dire famine 
of which many deserted for home (Alb. Aq. iii. 
50-52, iv. 34) until stopped by the discovery of a 
Holy Lance, ° and defeated the vast relief forces of 
Kerougha of Mosul (28th June). After ten months’ 
delay, the remnant of the crusaders, reduced now 
to less than 40,000 all told (Rohricht, op. cit. 183 n.), 
disdaining the proffered terms of the Egyptians, 
marched on Jerusalem (13th May-flth June 1099), 
the capture of which (15th July 1099) was followed 
by the massacre of 70,000 Muslims and Jews, 
women and children included (Alb. Aq. vi. 20-23). 
Eight days later Godfrey was elected king (real 
title, ‘advocate of the Holy Sepulchre’) of Jeru- 
salem (22nd July 1099 ; William of Tyre, op. cit. 
ix. chs. 1-12). His overthrow of the Eg 5 'ptians 
at Ascalon (12th Aug. 1099) was followed by the 
disaster of his death (18th July 1100). The two 

' For criticjil examination ot tliis Council, sec EShrlcht, Erst, 
Krettz. 235-0. For Urban's oilier Councils after Clermont, at 
whici) also lie preached the Crusade, see ib. 22. 

- On this incident, see Itajnnundof Agiles, ‘HisL Francorum,’ 
in Itecueit, iii. 


Baldwins, his brother and cousin, who succeeded 
him, slowly extended the limits of the kingdom 
(Tripoli, 1109 ; Tyre, 1124), which began to decline 
after 1143. 

At its widest extent, the four fiefs of the kin^om of Jeru- 
salem were; (1) the principality of Jerusalem; (2) the county 
ot Edessa, which fell to Baldwin the brother of Godfrey, who 
had detached himself from the main host for the purpose in 
1097 ; (3) the principality of Antioch claimed by Bohemond, 
and always inclined to independence;! (4) the county of 
Tripoli.2 The settlement of the kingdom on a feudal basis was 
marked by the mwdual compilation (see Bur}'’s Gibbon, vi. 
App. 16 ; Stubbs, ifin. Hep. Eicard., Introd. p. xo) of that most 
interesting code of feudal customs, etc., the 'Assize of Jeru- 
salem,’ s as also by the foundation, for its defence, of the various 
orders of military knights (see below, p. 351). 

UTEftAxmiE. — The original sources for the First Crusade are 
to be found for the most part in the ponderous though incom- 
plete Reeueil des historiens des croisades IHitt, accident.], 
6 vols. (Paris, 1844-95)— a collection which supersedes that of 
J. Bongars, Gesla Dei per Francos (Hanover, 1011), used by 
Gibbon. In vol. i. (1) there is a good Itinerary ol the various 
Crusades, by S. Jacobs. Of the sources the following are the 
most important: (1) Qesta. Francorum, by au unknown S. 
Italian knight who took part in the First Crusade. He de- 
posited his hook at Jerusalem, possibly in the Holy Sepulchre, 
where it was frequently consulted by other writers, of several 
of whom it forms the basis.* (2) Guibert of Nogent (b. 1053), 
Oesta Dei per Franeos; almost entirely dependent on (1). 
Guibert was present at Clermont, and writes down to 1104.5 
(3) Raymond of Agiles, Hist. Fraticorum gui ceperunt Jerxt- 
Salem ; also dependent on (1) ; a narrative by a Provencal eye- 
witnes3.6 (4) Fulcher of Chartres, Hist. Hierosolpmitana ; 
the only eye-witness of the events in Edessa ; continues down to 
1127 ; also depends on (l).l (6) Baldric, Archbishop of Dol, 
Hist. Hierosolymitana, written in 1108 ; entirely founded on (1).= 

(6) Albert of Aachen, Hist. Hiercsolymitana — a vdvid narra- 
tive of the First Crusade, written after 1120 ; really copied from 
an unknown crusader from Lorraine, together with use of (1).’ 

(7) Ralph of Caen, Gesta Tancredi ; a friend of Tancred, for 
ivhose exploits he is of great value.lt (8) Ekkehard of Aura, 
near Kissmgen (d. 1126), Hierosolymita. He went to Palestine 
in 1101, and was there about six weeks.!! (0) Cafaro di 
Caschifelone, de Liberations civitatum Orientis, The writer 
(b. 1080) went out in Aug. 1100, returning in July 1101 (see 
Itecueit, v., Introd. p. xvii). It is of special value for Genoese 
matters up to 1109.1* Otherminor sources of no great historical 
value, including the poem of Gilo of Toucy and Foulk, Vice 
lerosolymitanm (written c. 1125 [see Reeueil, v., Introd. cxlv]) 
are ed. in Reeueil, vol. v. (10) Of Greek writers, Anna 
Comnena (b. 1083), owing to her position as daughter ot the 
Emperor Alexius, cannot Be neglected, due account being paid 
to her bias.w 

Of modern works dealing with the First Crusade (see also 
below) the first critical study was H. v. Sybel, Gesch. des 
ersten Kreuzzugs^, Diisscldorf, 1881. Two German historians 
have since spent a lifetime in the preparation of a series of 
important monographs : H. Hagenmeyer, Peter der Eremite, 
Leipzig, 1879 (for First Crusade, see chs. B and 6), with a good 
‘ Chronology ’ (1094-1100) in Appendix, and his Die Kreuzzugs- 


1 For its history, see E. G. Rey, ‘RSsumB chron. de la hist. 
d’Antioche,’ in Revue de I’orient latin, iv. 321 ft., 1890. 

2 On the limits of these fiefs, -see Jacobs, in Reeueil, i. (1) 
Introd. ch. 2 ; or Lane-Poole, Saladin, New York, 1898, p. 26 f. 
For tables of kings, dynasties, rulers, etc., see Lane-Poole, 
op. cit. 

5 Bested, by de Beugnot, 2 vols., 1841 and 1843 ; for a critique, 
see Gaston Dodu, Hist, des institutions monarchigues dans le 
royaume latin de Jirsisalem, Paris, 1894. 

* Best ed. by H. Hagenmeyer, Heidelberg, 1890, with intro- 
duction and notes ; also in Rocucil, iii. 121 fl. 

5 In Reeueil, iv. 113-263. 

8 See C. Klein, Raimund r. Agvilers (Berlin, 1692), and v. 
Sybel, Erst. Kreuz. 15 fl. In Reeueil, iii. 231-310 ; Migne, PL 
civ. 691-666. 

1 See T. Sybel, op. cit. 46 ft. ; Hagenmeyer, Gesto Franc, p. 
68 fi . ; Reeueil, iii. 311 fl., or Jligne, PL civ. 826-942. 

8 See v. Sybel, op. cit. 35 fl.; Recxicil, iv. 1-111. 

8 See Hogenmeyer, op. cit. 62-08, or B. Kugler, Albert v. 
Aachai, Stuttgart, 1885, who maintains his value os against 
v. Sybel’s doubts ; Reeueil, iv. 205-713. 

10 Reeueil, iii. 687-710 ; Jligne, PL civ. 489-590, or JIuratori, 
Script, rer. Ital. v. 285-333. On Ralph, see v. Sybel, op. eit. 
64 ; Hagenmeyer, op. eit. 69. 

!! Best ed. by P. E. D. Riant, in Reeueil, v. [1895] 1-40, or, 
separately, by II. Hagenmeyer (Tiiblngen, 1877), with valuable 
Introduction. The ed. in Jtartine (A mpliss. Collect., 1720, voL 
V. coll. 513-35) is very defective, and that in Pertz by Waitz 
(.IfGfl vi. 2G5fI.) is scarcely complete. For many events 
Ekkehard is our only source (sec Reeueil, v., Pref. p. vii). 

!2 Reeueil, v. 48-73 ; or Pertz, M GH xviii. 40-8 ; or, separately, 
ed. by L. T. Bclgrano, Rome, 1890. 

!8 Of her A fexias (complete ed. in Jligne, PG cxxxl. ; or 2 vols. 
in Corpsts script, hist. Dyz. (Bonn, 1S2S-D7] ; or ed. Relflerscheid 
[Teubner), 1884), the books dealing with the First Crusade 
(x.-xiv.)arein the Recueildeshistoriensdeseroisades {Hietoriens 
grees], L 1-204 (2 vols., Paris, 1876, 1881, with Lat. paraphrase i 
the 2nd vol. contains annotations only). 
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irrifft {lOSS-1100), Innsbruck, IDOl, nith complete bibliosrraphy 
of all minor sources, magazines, etc.; R. Rohricht, Geich.des 
ertt. Kreur., Innsbruck, 1901 (perhaps the best single work), 
and Eeitrdqe z. Gesch, d. Ereuz., 2 vols,, Berlin, 1874, IS78. 
P. E. D. Riant must not be overlooked among those who 
have done good work (cf. Reateil, v.). Ilis Invent, erit. del 
leltres (7CS-1100). Paris, ISSO, is of value (or advanced work. 

2. Second Crusade. — For many years the Latin 
kingdom had been threatened by the OTowing 
power of the Atabeg amir of Mosu"!, 'Iraad-al-Din 
Zengi, or Zanghis, twisted by the Latins into 
Sanguineus (1127-14th Sept. 1146),* to whom must 
be attributed the first stemming of the tide of 
Latin conquest. His capture and massacre of 
Edessa (25th Dec. 1144)^ was followed by the suc- 
cesses of his great son, Nflr-al-Dln Mahmfld. The 
fall of Edessa aroused the West, chiefly through the 
preaching of St. Bernard (see art. Bernard, vol. 
li. p. 530), first at V6zelay before Louis vii. (Slst 
March 1146), then later in the Rhine valley,^ where 
the persecution of the Jews which usually attended 
a Crusade liad broken out. As a result of his meet- 
ing with Bernard at Spires (27th Deo. 1146), the 
Emperor Conrad III., with reluctance, took the 
cross (E. Vacandard, S, Bernard, Paris, 1895, xi. 
288 CT.). Conrad started from Bamberg (May 1147) 
by the overland route, ivith about 100,000 fol- 
lowers, including many women, and, after a dis- 
orderly ioumey, reached Constantinople, followed 
closely by Louis, who set out from Metz (11th 
June 1147). An attempt of Conrad to push on 
was followed by the loss of 30,000 Germans, and 
he was forced back upon Niciea to await Louis. 
From there the armies marched, though in two 
divisions, to Ephesus, whence the wounded Conrad 
returned, after Christmas, to winter at Constan- 
tinople. Louis, however, and a part of the Germans 
under Otto of Freising, continued their march. 
Otto’s force was cut to pieces near Laodicea, and 
Louis was disastrously defeated in the defiles of 
Phrygia (Odo, op, cit, vi. : a remarkable story), 
but managed with diminished forces to reach 
Antioch (19th March 1148). Meanwhile Conrad 
set sail from Constantinople (10th March 1148), 
and reached Acre in April. The two armies 
mustered at Palma, near Acre {24th June 1148). 
But the attack on Damascus failed (Bemhardi, op. 
cit. 563-78), and Conrad sailed homo (8th Sept. 
1148), followed by Louis (Easter, 1149). Bernard 
and Suger thereupon planned a second expedition, 
and at a Council at Chartres (7th May 1150)^ 
Bernard was actually elected commander-in-chief 
— an ofilce which he refused (Bernard, Ep. 256). 
The miserable termination of the crusade led to a 
reaction of anger against St. Bernard (de Consid. 
ii. 1). As an important episode in the Cnisade we 
may note_ the undesigned conquest, by an English 
fleet, of Lisbon from the bloors (Bemhardi, op. cit. 
579-90). 

Litshaturk. — For the Second Crusade the chief sources. In 
addition to William of Tjtc (see below), are Odo de Diogilo 
(Deiiil), de Pnfeetieme Ltid. V//. (in Sligne, J^iclxxxv. 1205 tl.), 
and two anonymous writers, Grsta bud. VII. and tbe Uift. 
Moriosi Lud.z for Conrad, sec Otto of Freising, de Gest. Frid, 
1. ^-39, 43-45, 6S-59 [in Pertz, MGII xx.]. Of Greek writers, 
Nicetas Acominatos continues tlie work of Anna Comnena from 
lllS-1200 with more fairness (sec Itecueil [IJist, ffreee], Paris, 
1S75). Of modern worlts, B. Kugler, Analektenz. Geech. deg 
xiceit. Krettz., Tubingen, IS7S, 1SS5, and Feue Analekten, 
Tubingen, 1SS5 ; W. Bemhardi, Conrad III., 2 vols., Leipzig, 
1S33 (esp. pp. 691-CSl). 

3. Third Crusade. — In 1164 and 1167 the Turk- 
i.-h amir Shiracouah (Asad al-Din Abu-l-IJarith 

t For life, see Lane-Poole, Saladin. chs. 3 and 4, and J. F. 
Michaud, Rib. deg eroisades (Vatit, 1S29), Iv. 78(1. 

- For date, sec Cernliardi, Conrad III. 513 n. ; UTIIiam of 
Tyre, op. eit. xvi. 4. 

’4 Otlo of Dcuil, op. cit. LI; Bouquet, Itecueil, xil. 01. 

4 For this Council, which 3Iabillon, Baronius, and others put 
in 1140, thus leading to grave error, repeated in most writers, 
tee E. Vacandard. S. Bernard, ii. 430(1. 

4 A. Duchesne, Hie'.. Frant. .Vrrip(,, Paris. ICll, Iv. 300(1.; 
or, better, etL by A. Jtolinier, under the title I'ie de Louit U 
Grae, Paris, l.^ST (written 1153 and I172 )l 


Slilrkuh) attacked the FStimids of Egypt and 
their Frank allies. But tlie treacherous designs 
of the advisers of Ainalric of Jerusalem (1102-73) 
to seize Ejn-pt led the Ffitimids to turn to the 
Turks for heln. After the burning of Cairo (i.e. 
Fustat, 12th Nov. 1168), Amalric was forced to 
return ; but Saladin, at the command of Nur-al- 
Din, destroyed the Fatimid dynasty (Sept. 1171), 
restoring Egypt to the’ allegiance of the ' Abb.lsid 
Khalifs of Baglidad CWilliam of Tyre, xix. 5-7, 
12-31, XX. 5-12). On the death of Shiracouah 
(23rd Marcli 1169), his nephew the Kurd Saladin 
(Salah-al-Dm : b. 1137) without delay }26th Marcli) 
was recognized as his successor as ruzier of Egypt. 
The disunion due to the death of the Sultan NUr- 
al-Din (15th May 1174) was not taken advantage 
of by the Latins, who allowed Saladin to extend 
and consolidate his dominions (Syria, 1174-6). The 
inglorious expedition of Philip of Flanders (Aug. 
1177-Easter 1178), and the great defeat of Saladin 
nb Ramleh by 375 knights under Reginald of 
Chfttillon (25th Nov. 1177), led in 1180 to a truce 
for two years. The violation of the truce by 
Reginald of ChfitiDon’s seizure of Karak, and 
subsequent plunder of Arab caravans (1179, 1182, 
1186), and the rapid decay of the kingdom' of Jeru- 
salem through dissensions, finally issued^ in a de- 
termined attack by Saladin, whose 8oldicrs_ were 
now trained in Frank methods. His great victorj’ 
at Tiberias or Hattin (4th July 1187) was followed 
by the siege (20tli Sept.) and capitulation of Jeni- 
salem on 2nd Oct. 1187.* Salauin’s siego of Tyre 
(Nov. and Dec. 1187) was thwarted by Conrad of 
Montferrat, but the rest of the country was over- 
run, and a conditional promise was made of the 
surrender of Antioch if not relieved within seven 
months. 

Meanwhile Europe once more armed, being 
terrified by the tidings which reached it (end of 
Oct. 1187 [Girald. Camb. dcPrinc. Instr. 239]) of the 
loss of Jerusalem. The first to move was tlie great 


Emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, who as a young 
man had taken part in the Second Crasade. Start- 
ing from Regensburg (11th May 1189), Frederick 
crossed Hungary an(i Bulgaria, and wintered at 
Adrianople, sore harassed, as usual, by the treach- 
ery of the Greeks. Soon after Eastiir 1190 he 
crossed the Bosporus, avoiding Constantinople, and 
stmggled through the deserts of Cilicia. 
deatn, by drowning, of tbe great Emperor (lOtli 
June 1190) in the Saleph (Geuk Su or Calycadnus, 
Itin. Jiic. 55), the Gemians made theipviij', in part, 
to Antioch (June 21st), in part to Tripoli. 

Literature. — For this expedition wo have the 
two spectatorB : Tagreno of Passau, Deecript. Fxpedit. inc. i. 
fin il. Freher, Germ, Iter. Script, i. 400-10, cd._ 
ouru, 1717), and the anonymous Exped. Aeiattea I cut- i.{in 
Canuius, Lect. Antiq. iii. (2) pp. 403-520, ed. J- 
dam, 1725]). For modem works, see A. Chroast, laqen , 
Ansbert, und d. Hist. Feregrinonim, Graz, 1802. 

Richard of England (Nov. 1187) and Philip 
Augustus of France (Jan. 1188) had been the first 
to take the cross. Bat, owing to their qunmiSf 
they did not start from Vdzelay until June Jiyu. 
They journeyed together to Marseilles, and 
separate fleets (Genoese and English) to Messma 
(23rd Sept.), where they wintered. Sailing in ttie 
spring, and on the way conquering Cyprus in 
fortnight (Itin. Eic. 183 ff.), Richard iimvcd at 
Acre (8th June 1191), which Guy de Lu.siOTan find 
sat down to besiege (28th Aug. 1189) and ouln' 
to defend, both sides passing through the extren 
of pestilence and famine. Richard had been pr 
ceded by Philip (20tli Apr.), and on “ 

united assault was made on the town, wliieii ■ - 

rendered on the 12th of the same montii. 
quarrels of Philip and Richard were, 

I See Eroonl. in VEtloire de EraeJes. xiilL 
82(1.). (or intercstln;: rjiration. lor the .,,,'rISp 

1JS7-0. see IL ROhricht. Beitrage z. Geteh. d. l.reu.. h 
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disastrous, and, on 31st July, Philip set sail home. 
Bichard with 100,000 men marched down the coast 
to Jaffa, protected by his fleet, and on 7th Sept, 
inflicted at Arsuf a great defeat upon Saladin 
(good narrative in Itin. Ric. p. 259). After six 
weeks’ delay in re-fortifying Jaffa, Kichard twee 
marched within sight of Jerusalem (Jan. and June 
1192), but w’as forced to fall back on Ascalon. 
Dissensions, treason, luxury, and immorality (cf. 
Itin. Ric. pp. 284-5) among the crusaders, and 
trouble at home (ib. p. 334), led Kichard to come 
to terms with Saladin (2nd Sept.). The Christians 
were to retain the coast from Tyre to Jaffa, and to 
have free access to the Holy Sepulchre. On 9th 
Oct. 1192, Kichard left Palestine. Such small 
successes as this Crusade had accomplished were 
wholly due to his marvellous skill and daring (of 
the latter the most remarkable illustration is in 
Kalph Coggesball, Chron., Kolls Ser. 1875, pp. 41- 
51). On the death of Saladin at Damascus (4th 
March 1193) his dominions were divided, and tire 
Christians obtained a respite, a great victory being 
won by German crusaders in 1197, which led to the 
recovery of the coast tows. 

Literature.— For Richard’s Crusade the folloiving ar* the 
chief sources. (1) The anonymous Itin. Regis Ricardi (ed. by 
W. Stubbs, with valuable Introd. in Rolls Ser. 1684). The 
old ascription (due to Gale’s ed. 1687) to Geoffrey Vinsauf is 
incorrect. Stubbs (Introd. op. cit. xliff.) advocates the author- 
ship of Richard, a canon of the Holy Trinity in Aldgate, by 
whom it was published 1200-20 (ib. p. Ixx). It is now generally 
agreed (in spite of Stubbs, 2.c. p. Iviii) that it is a free Latin 
transiation of a French poemof a Norman knight call edAmbroise, 
the minstrel of Richard (ed. by F. Liebermann and R. Pauli in 
Pertz, 3IGB xxvii. [ISS.'i] 632 ff., also ed. Gaston Paris, L'JEstoire 
de la guerre saints, 1897 ; the poem was discovered in 1873). (2) 
Sundry references in the Chronicles of Roffer Hoveden (ed. 
Stubbs, in Rolls Ser., 4 vols. 1803-71) ;i Matthew of Paris (ed. 
H. R. Luard in Rolls Set., 7 vole. 1872-83) : and Ralph de 
Diceto (ed. Stubbs in Rolls Ser., 2 vols. 1876).! (3) Two con- 
temporary narratives .' the anonymous Ribellttsde expugnatione 
rerr£ESanct®(printed,with the Chronicle of Ralph GoggeshaU, 
in Roils Ser., ea. J. Stevenson, 1876, p. 209 ff.; also in Martfene 
(Ampliss. Coll. v. 644, 1729),l and the crusader’s Journal (Stnbbs, 
Itin. Ric., Introd. p. xicxvili) in Benedict of Peterborough’s 
Gesta Uenrici II. et Ric. I.t (ed. Stubbs, in Rolls Ser. 1867).7 
(4) The great Arabic work of Bohadin (Bah5.-nl-Din, b. 1145, 
d. 1234), the friend of Saladin (ed. with French tr. under title 
* La Vie du Sultan Youssof ' ((.«, Saladin), in Recueil des hist, 
des croisades [Hist, orient.] iii. (Paris, 1884] ; also ed. Schul- 
tons, Leyden, 1732). The tr. of C. W. Wilson, published by the 
Palestine Pilgrims Text Society (London, 1897), is said by Lane- 
Poole to be unscholarly.3 Of modem works, S. Lane-Poole, 
Saladin, New York, 1898, is of special value. Lane-PooIe speaks 
in high terms of F. L. C. Marin’s Hist, de Safadin, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1758. G. L. Schlumberger, Renaud de Ch&tillon, Paris, 
1898, may also be consulted. 

4 . Fourth Crusade. — As tlie so-called Fourth 
Crusade, in spite of Innocent lli.’s intention, never 
hecarae a Crusade at all, but simply a successful 
attempt by the Latins to seize Constantinople. and 
the Eastern Empire, for our present purpose it may 
be dismissed. Kote should, however, be taken of 
the ancient hatred thus accentuated between 
Greek and Latin ; of the evidence the Crusade 
affords of the fatal dissension between the Eastern 
and Western Churches, the existence of which was 
one great cause of the failure of the Crusades (cf. 
below, p. 350*’) ; of the indifference of the great 
trading towns of Italy, especially Venice, to all 
motives except gain ; and of the terrible weakening 
in powers of defence of Constantinople "which the 
Latin conquest and pillage (12th-13th Apr. 1204) 
and subsequent Latin rule (1204-61) produced. 

From the first, the Crusade, which Innocent HI. 
had preached immediately on his accession, lyas 
betrayed by Venice, which had agreed to provide 

> For the Crus.Tdes these works can also be read in the con- 
venient ed. by F. Liebermann and R. Pauli, in Pertz, UGH 
xxvii. (1886). 

^ The above have been e.vtraotcd and translated by T. A. 
Archer, Crusade of Richard I.. London, ISSS (in ‘ Eng. Hist, by 
Oontemp. Writers ’ series). 

■ ." can be corrected by the works of Ibn- 

■ ■ ' istorif of the Atahegs (the enemies of 

' '. .'or the Perfection of llistorg (both in 

vols. i. ii., Paris, 1872-87). 


sea-power (March 1201). The ostensible object 
was Egypt, the centre of Muslim power ; but, while 
the crusaders were assembling at Venice, the Ke- 
pnblic concluded a treaty ivith the Sultan of Egj’pt 
(13th May 1202) * to divert the Crusade, in return 
for valuable commercial privileges in Alexandria 
and Jerusalem (see Bury’s Gibbon, vi. 385 n., 528). 
The price the Kepublic wrung out of tbe crusaders 
was four marks a horse, two per man, or £180,000 
(Pears, Fall of Constantinople, p. 234). As they 
liad nothing whereudth to pay, the crusaders were 
then disgracefully used by the doge Henry Dandolo, 
and Boniface of Montferrat, for tlieir own purposes. 
Until recent investigations, historians, including 
Gibbon, were successfully misled by the official 
narrative of Villehardouin, who seems himself to 
have been in the plot. 

Literature. — Of G. de Villehardouin, Conqutte de Constant., 
the best editions are by N. de Waiily, Srd ed. (1882), who still 
maintains V.’s candour, and E. Bouchet, 2 vois., Paris, 1S9L 
Other sources are (1) Ciunther’s Historia (ed. P. E. D. Riant, 
1875; also in Canislus, Antig. heel, iv.); (2) the eye-witness 
Robert de Ciary, hi estoires de chiaus gui conq. Const. (JIS 
privately pulilislicd by P. E. D. Riant in 1868 ; ed. by Cii. Hopf, 
Chron. gr^co-rom., Berlin, 1873, p. Iff.); (S) the anonymous 
becastatio Constant, (another recent discovery ; ed. in Pertz, 
MGB xvi., and, better, in Hopf, op. cit. p. 86 ff.). Of modern 
writers, E. Pears, Fall of Constantinople, London, 1835, should 
be specially studied for its clear survey; see also G. Finlay, 
Bistorg of Greece from its Conquest by the Crusaders, etc., Edin- 
burgh, 1851, 

5 . Fifth Crusade. — At tbe Lateran Council (Nov. 
1216), Innocent III. unfolded his plans for a new 
Crusade. The cross was taken, among others, by 
Andrew II. of Hungary, who arrived at Acre (1217), 
but accomplished nothing. In May 1218 some 
Northern crusaders under John de Brienne sailed 
from Acre to Damietta. After a siege of seventeen 
months, Damietta was captured (5th Nov. 1219) ; 
but, owing to discord, was lost again ( 8 th Sept. 
1221 ). 

At his coronation in Kome (Dec. 1220), and on 
his marriage with Yolande of Jerusalem (Nov. 
1225), Frederick ll., ‘ the wonder of the world,’ had 
taken the crusaders’ oath. Finally, after excom- 
munication for delay by Gregory ix., Frederick 
landed at Acre ivith only 600 knights (7th Sept. 
1228) ; but, owing to his excommunication, the 
Military Orders refused to serve under him. By 
treaty, however, ivith the Sultan al-Kfimil Muham- 
mad (1218-38), but chiefly through the dissensions 
of the Turks, Frederick obtained (24th Feb. 1229) 
the cession of Jerusalem (save the Temple), Beth- 
lehem, and Nazareth ; and on 18th March 1229 
crowned himself in Jerusalem. Hearing that in 
his absence Gregory ix. had instituted a Crusade 
against him, Frederick returned from Acre and 
landed at Brindisi (10th June 1229). 

In August 1239, on the appeal of Gregory IX., an 
abortive French (Drnsade, under Theobald, king of 
Navarre, set sail from Marseilles ; followed (June 
1240) by Kichard, earl of Cornwall, who had taken 
the cross at Winchester (June 1 ^ 6 ), and Simon 
de Montfort. Kichard reached Acre on 11th Oct. 
(Matt. Paris, iv. 71), and by purchase secured the 
release of many captives ( 10 . iv. 141-3). Nothing, 
however, was accomplished, and on Srd May 1241 
he returned home {ib. iv. 144). In 1243, by negotia- 
tion, Jerusalem was once more restored. But the 
calling in of the Charismians (an Eastern tribe 
driven from their homes by Gengliis Khan) as allies 
by the Sultan of E^pt led to the annihilation of 
the Templars and Hospitallers at Gaza (14th Oct. 
1244), the sack of Jerusalem, and the massacre of 
30,000 of its inhabitants. 

Literature. — For the Fifth Crusade, in addition to Emoul, 
we have as special sources: (1) James of Vitry, Bist. Biero- 
solymitana (in Bongars, Gesta Dei, i. 104711 .), 2 who was an eye- 
witness of tbe siege of Damictta(see his Epistola de capta 
Damiala [ed. J. Gretser in his Bortus S. Crucis, Ingolstadt, 

> The treaty is hinted at by Emoul (Recueil, ii. 250). 

- There is an Eng. tr. by A. Stewart, London, 1896. 
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1610, or in his Op. Omn., vol. 3, Repensburc, 1734]); nnd the 
continuation of William of Tyre by Bernard the Treasurer (see 
below, p. 351'’). (2) 7'he Gesta obTidionis Damiattv (lluratori, 
Rerum Hal. Script, viii. 10S4 f.). (3) de Quinto hello Sacra 
Teitimonia itinora (ed. R. Eohricht, Genera, 1SS2, for Soc. de 
Toricnt lat.). This work contains a most useful collection of all 
the smaller Belgian, English, French (including Ernoul), Ger- 
man, Italian, Scandinavian, nnd Spanish sources; also Quinti 
belli Sacri Script. Min. (cd. R. Rbhricht, Genera, 1S79-S2, for 
the same Society). (4) For Frederick ii. we have Richard de S. 
Germane, Chron. (1160-1243), in lluratori, op. cit. vii. 1002-13; 
Pertz, MGH xix. 323 fl. Of modem writers, tor the Crusade of 
Andrew nnd the capture of Damietta, see R. Rohricht, Studien 
zur Gtsch. d. filnflen Kreuz., Innsbnick, 1S91, ch. 2. For 
Frederick n., Rohricht, Die Krcuzfahrt Fr, JI., Berlin, 1872 
(printed also in his BcitrSgez. Gesch. d. Kreuz., 1874). 

6 . Sixth Crusade. — The fall of Jerusalem before 
the Clmrismians led St. Louis IX. to take the cross. 
He sailed from Aigues-Mortes (25th Aug. 1248) 
avith 1800 ships nnd at least 50,000 men, wintered 
in Cyprus, and reached (5th June) Damietta, which 
the Saracens abandoned. After six months’ delay 
the French pushed on towards Cairo, but were 
almost annihilated (Sth Feb. 1250) at Mansurah (see 
Oman, op. cit. 338-50). Compelled to retreat, Louis 
was captured (15th Apr.-Gth May 1250), but secured 
his freedom from the Mamluks by a ransom of 

400.000 liwres and the surrender of Damietta. 
After four years in Palestine, spent in the forti- 
fication of the seaports, Louis departed without 
having reached Jerusalem, arriving home 11th 
July 1154. 

Literatuhe.— F or this Cnisade, see the narrative of the eye- 
witness J. de Joinville, Mist, de S. Louys IX. (most convenient 
cd. is that of Natalis dc Wnilly with Fr. tr. (1863, 1874), or the 
Paris ed. of 1701) ; E. J. Davis, Invasion of Egypt in 12L7 (1897), 
is a good modern account. 

7. Seventh Crusade. — In 1263 the sultan Bibars 
(Baybars al-Bundukdari) of Egypt began the 
systematic conquest of Palestine (Arsuf [1205], 
Safed [12CG], JaUa [1268], and Antioch [12th June 
12GS]). In July 1270, Louis IX., provoked by the 
loss of Antioch, set off from Aigues-Mortes with 

36.000 troops, but was induced to turn aside to 
Tunis, in the siege of which he died (25th Aug. 
1270). Edward of England (aftenvards Edward i.) 
reached Tunis (9th Oct.), and, after •wintering 
there, reached Acre (9th May 1271) just in time 
to save the city from the Muslims. Owing to his 
father’s failing healtli, Edward was driven to patch 
up a ten years’ truce, and return (14th Sept. 1272). 
Throughout his life he, however, cherished the 
hope of further Crusades. Meanwhile the growing 
qiiarrels of the IMilitary Orders, and the rivalry of 
(xenocse, Venetians, and Pisans, led to renewed 
disasters, in the strip of the Latin kingdom stiff 
left — by the capture of Tripoli (1289), and finally 
of Acre (ISth May 1291), when the massacre of 

60.000 Christians closed ‘the World’s Debate.’ 

In a eensc the Crusades, ns the struggle of Jfuslim nnd 
Christian, may be said to have been continued by the slow 
conquest of Spain from the Jfoors, by the war of Sigismund 
with the Tufts 0390), by Muhammad il.’s capture of Con- 
etantinople (1453), by the great naval victory of Don John at 
lAijianto (1571), and that of John Sobicski at Vienna (Sept, I 
ICM). But all motive of rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, etc., w.as 
now lost, nnd the sole idea was political— to roll back the 
Invasion of the Turks from Europe. 

LiTEEATfEE. — For the Seventh Crusade, the expedition of 
St. Louis is in William de Nangis (ed. H. Giiraud, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1643). For Edward we have T. Wykes in Annates 
3lonastici ((Rolls Scr.] ed. Luard, vol. iv., 1SG9); and the 
Chronicon of Walter Gisbum or Hemingburgli (ed. II. O. 
riamiUon, IStS, vol. 1. pp. 329-37). For the final siege of Acre 
the nnonraious de Ezeidio urbis Aeeonis, in Martine, Ampliss. 
Collect, v. 757-S4 ; nnd AbQ.l-FidS’s account in Recueil [Mist, 
or.] vol. I. 

III. Causes of failure of tme Crusades. 
— I. Lack of sea-power. — Thw applied especially 
to the early Crusades. The long march overland 
from Germany or France through Hungaiy, the 
Ea.stem Empire, then ncro?.s the fic.^erts nnd 
mountains of Asia Minor, would have tried the 
ability of Alexander or Xaiwleon at the head of 
their seasoned legipn.c. It wa.s fatal to Godfrej' of 
Bonillcn and Lonis vn. and, of course, to the 


txndisciplined thousands who followed Walter the 
Penniless.! With sea-power, Barbarossa raicht 
have won. On the field of battle the ernsnders 
were irresistible. But entangled among mountains 
and deserts their numbers became their min. 'The 
lack of sea-power, the possession of which would 
have led to success, was the effect of a stiff deeper 
cause. Sea-power in the Mediterranean was in 
the hands of the Greeks, or of the cities of Italy— 
Venice, Genoa, and Pisa. Of these, S^enice, once 
the subject, was now the ally of Constantinople 
(see Bni-y’s note. Gibbon, vi. 381), and(3enoawas 
chiefly intent on guarding its trade with the 
Crimea. The sea-power of England and North 
Europe was used advantageously at Jafla in 1102 
and 1107, but was not available for the transport 
of the Continental crusaders. After tlie First 
Crusade the West woke up to the advantage of a 
sea-power. But the Greek Empire had now be- 
come bitterly antagonistic to aU Crusades (see 
below, § 2), and so sea-power was denied by 
the Greeks nnd Venetians, except on exorbitant 
terms (cf. above, ‘Fourth Crusade’). 

2. The division of Christendom. — But the chief 
cause of failime -was undoubtedly the disunion of 
the crusaders, and the deep hatred between tli* 
Greek and Latin Churches, A united Christendom 
would have been inxincible : it recoiled broken and 
dispirited by its own divisions. The disunion was 
of a double nature — national and religious. Of 
the national dissensions the Third Crusade will 
serve as an example ; or, better, the fact that at 
Acre, when it fell, there were no fewer than 
seventeen independent commands. From the first 
the Crusades were a French ratlier than a Gorman 
movement ; and the Germans— the Empire, in fact 
— in consequence did little. Of the religious 
dissensions — largely also national — the antagonism 
between the Greek and Latin Churches nnd 
Empires was even more fatal. The Greeks after 
the First Crusade rarely did anything to assist the 
Crusaders, nnd ohen secretly thwarted them. 

3. The bad organization of the Latin kingdom. 
— The conquests achieved by the First Crusade 
were organized on a feudal basis. Latin in char- 
acter, by over-taxation and intolerance it ho])C- 
lessly estranged the natives (H. G, Prutz, KvUur- 
gescfi. d. Kreuzziige, p. 167), especially the native 
Churches (Nestorians, etc.). There is some evidence 
that Jerusalem was betrayed to Saladin by Chris- 
tian Melchites (Eectieil, ii. 85 m). One re.sultof 
the feudal system, when worked in connexion with 
a country of enervating climate nnd constant 
warfare, was the number of heiresses, anu, in 
consequence, of disputed and ehanging successions. 
The only sound element in the country in this 
matter was the organization of the Military Orders, 
with their constant succession of new blood from 
Europe. 

IV. Eesults OF TME Crusades.— X. Political, 
— The immediate political effects have been dealt 
with under the several Crusades, Other con- 


iquences -were -. , 

(1) Increased importance of the Papacy, as t le 
mlwdiment of the unity of Christendom, and t lie 
“ader in the call to war, in spite of the faet tbat 
frban il. in his summons left out those grc.at meas 

f military method and politicq-cccleMnsticai 
inquest upon which Gregory had impre.'^sca tne 
iamp of Ills character. But the cm.^adcra v.ere 
ic soldiers of tlie Pope, who alone could remit 
leir vows. By tlie ‘Saladin tax ’ a tenth 01 tne 
ivenues of the clergy were poured into the 1 apai 
iffers. The increased importance attaclieu to 
« Oman {op. cit. Z33) points out the geographical Igr.orao-e 
lown in these land routes. . . 1 „i fnr • 

5 See Stubi«, Itin. Reg. Rie., IntnxI. pp. 
illinnt analyri^ of the causes of tlie fail of tlie I.ntln k - • 
id consequent failure of the Cni-'ades. 
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indulgences through the Crusades, and the effect 
on the Papacy, must not be overlooked. How 
completely the Papacy was identified with the 
conception of Crusades is seen in the disastrous 
extension of the idea to all the wars engineered or 
encouraged by the Papaw against its enemies, e.9. 
the Albigenses ; against Frederick ii. and Manfrei ; 
or against the Hussites. In the long run this 
power of inaugurating a Crusade told by its misuse 
against the Papacy, and was one cause of its fall. 

(2) Weakness- of the Eastern Empire, — Un- 
fortunately, one result of the Crusades, especially 
of the Third Crusade, was the weakening of 
Constantinople, — this altogether apart from the 
fatal Fourth Crusade, — and thus of the barrier of 
Europe against the Muslim (see Pears, op. cit. 
ch. 6). This result — the exact opposite of the 
intention — was the direct outcome of the religious 
feud between the Greek and Roman Churches. 

(3) Bise of the Military Orders. — An important 
consequence was the foundation of the various 
Orders of military monks, whose influence and 
history overleap the narrow limits of the Crusades 
(see also Hospitality [Christian], Monasti- 
CiSM). (ci) Of these the oldest, the Hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem, was in existence as a hospital for 
pilgrims at an early but unknoum date.' On the 
institution of the Templars the hospital was turned 
into a Military Order. (6) The famous Order of 
tlve Temple was instituted about 1118. But its 
real start was not until Bernard at the Synod of 
TroyesfJan. 1128) lentit his advocacy. To Bernard 
was assigned the composition^ of its Rule, the 
greater part of which, however, is by a later hand.’ 
(c) The Teutonic Order of Knights was founded in 
1190 at the siege of Acre. Its vast importance for 
European history by its conquest of Prussia from 
the heathen must not be forgotten, (d) There was 
a fourth Order, Knights of St. Thomas of Acre, of 
interest as almost purely English.’ 

2. Commercial and social.— (1) Growth of liberty, 
— The expenses of the crusaders led to the sale of 
estates, advowsons, town-rights, manorial rights, 
etc., to merchants, burgesses, and others; and so, 
to the growth of liberty. The sales to the Jews led 
by reaction to an outbreak against them (W. 
Cunningham, Growth of Eng. Indtistry and 
Commerce, vol. i. [5th ed., Cambridge, 1910] p. 
205). In commerce we see the opening up of the 
East to the West (H. G. Prutz, Kulturgesch. d. 
Kreuz.), especially to Venice and Genoa (Cunning- 
ham, op. cit. 147, 198). As the monks did not go 
on crusade, the sales of estates ministered much to 
their wealth, and to that of the Church generally. 

(2) Introduction of Aristotle to Europe. — The 
contact of East and West led James of Venice to 
bring back and translate (1124) the books of 
Aristotle, including the Physical Works, meviously 
known only in imperfect translations. The eflect 
of this was one of the causes of the rise of Scholas- 
ticism (see H. B. AVorkman, Christian Thought to 
the Beformation, London, 1911, ch. 9).^ 

3. "Theological. — ^Through the realization of the 
sufferings of the Saviour — powerfully aided by 
the Crusades (cf. the Crusaders’ Hymn, ‘Salve, 
caput cruentatum ’) — the idea of the liistorical but 
dying Jesus was formed side by side with the 
growing medireval conception of the sacramental 

1 Sec Rohricht, Erst. Kreus. 11 n. Recueil, v., Pref. clx., dates 
about 1060, from William of Tyre, xviii. 4 and 5. IV. Heyd, 
Geseh. d. Lerantehandelsim Mittelattertfi vols., Stuttftart, 1879, 
French tr. by F. SI. Raynaud, Paris, ISS."), 1 . 103-0), arRues 
against the accepted view that it was founded by merchants of 
Amalfl (Rcciieil, v. 401). 

2 See Bouquet, Reciinl, xiv. 232 ; Labbe, Cone. xxi. SCO ; 
Op. Bernard, ii. 543, in PL clxxxii. 919. 

’ For its liistory, see Stubbs, /fin. Ric.. Introd. p. cxii n. 

4 The influence of the Arab philosopliers upon Western 
thought must not be put down to the Crusades, as it came 
through Spain. 


and eternal Christ. ‘ The primitive Christian 
intuitions were restored. The sacred places stirred 
the imagination, and led it to the Christ of the 
Gospels’ (Hamack, Hist. Dogma, Eng. tr. vi. 
[1899] 9). 

Literatore.— O xJOJXAA Sources.— T he particular sources 
for the several Crusades have already been noted under each. 
It remains to add the more general works. The best work 
covering the whole period is William of Tyre (b. 1127), whose 
intimate acquaintance with Palestine was supplemented by a 
knowledge of Arable. His Hist, rerum in partibtts transma- 
rinisgestarum (Recueil [Hist. oecid.[, i. [1844]) is one of the great 
works of mediaeval history, and should be studied even by those 
who cannot afford time for research. Until recent years it was 
the basis of all histories dealing with the Crusades. Books i.-xv. 
(to 1144) are indebted to earlier writers, esp. Albert of Aachen ; 
xvi.-xxiii. (to 1184) to his own observation. It was continued 
in French by Emonl, who was present at the battle of Hattin 
and the capitulation of Jerusalem, down to 1229 ; by Bernard 
the Treasurer, down to 1231 ; and by anonj-mous writers, down 
to 1277 (see J. SI. de Slas Latrie, Chronigue d'Emou! et de 
Bernard It Trisorier (Paris, 1871} ; or A. P. Paris, G. de Tgre et 
ses eontinuateurs, 2 vols. [Paris, 1879-80)). The whole was 
translated into French before the publication of the continuation 
(de Beugnot, Recueil [Hist, oeeia.], i. pref. p. xxv) under the 
absurd title of L’Estoire de Eraeles Empereur (i.e. Heraolius), 
tlie opening words of the Historia ; in Recueil, vols. i. and in 
For the charters, etc., of the kingdom of Jerusalem, see R. 
Rohricht, Regesta regni Hiensolymitani, Innsbruck, 1893, 
1904. Of the general Oriental sources, ‘Ali-Ibn-al-AthIr’s (b. 
1100) history from 1093-1190 will be found in Recueil [Hist, or.], 
i.l69ff. 

ilODERK AutborTTIES.— S pecie.] mono^phs, including the 
valuable works of Hagenmeyer and Rohricht, have been 
indicated under the several Crusades. Of general Histories the 
following may be noted : E. Gibbon (ed. Bury (new ed. in prep. 
1911), with appendixes, corrections, and notes by 8. Lnne-Poole) 
is valuable for the First Crusade, poor for the others, and 
ihisleading for the Fourth, on which, however, when the main 
idea is corrected, he is fuU and good. The best summary for 
the general reader is T. A. Archer and C. L. Kingsford, The 
Crusades, London, 1894, but without notes. Complete survej-s 
are found in Bernard Kugler, Oesch. der Kreuxziige, Berlin, 
1880, and L. Brdhier, L'Eglise et Torient au moyen dge, Paris, 
1907. The older F. Wiiken, Gesch. d. Kreuzziige, 7 vols., 
Leipzig, 1807-32, and J. F. Michaud, Hist, des eroisades, 6 or 6 
vols. (Paris, 1812-17, 1825-9 ; also new ed. Brussels, 1857, Eng. 
tr. in 8 vols. by \V. Robson [1852)), may be neglected without 
much loss. For the kingdom of Jerusalem the most accurate 
account is in R. Rdhricht, Gesch. d. Eonigreichs Jens., 
Innsbruck, 1898. The reader may also consult C, R. Conder, 
The Latin Kingdom 0 / Jerusalem, London, 1897; E. G. Rey, 
Les Colonies franques de Syrie, Paris, 1883 (social history, etc.). 
Military matters are dealt with in C. W. Oman, Hist, of the 
Art of IVar, London, 1808, bks. Iv. and v. ; the Greek view in 
G. Finlay, Hist, of Greece, 7 vols., ed. H. F. Tozer, Oxford, 
1877, vols. ii.-iv. Guy le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems, London, 1890 ; S. Lane-Poole, Moors in Spain, 
London, 1897 ; H. G. Prutz, Kulturgesch. d. Kreuzziige, Berlin, 
1883 (in many points exaggerated), deal with important side- 
matters. For the Children's Crusade of 1212, reference may bo 
made to G. Z. Gray, Children’s Crusade, New Yorl:, 1898. 

H. B. AVorkman. 

CRYSTAL-GAZING. — ‘ Ci^'stal-gazing ’ is the 
current name for the attempt to provoke the 
appearance of visions by concentrating the gaze 
on any clear depth — a crystal, a glass ball, water 
in a vessel, water in a pond, a mirror, a piece of 
polished basalt, or anything of the kind. AVith 
certain subjects it sufhees to stare into the dark- 
ness of a funnel ; in fact, granting the faculty for 
being hallucinated in the course of gazing fixedly, 
— say at ink in the palm of the hand, or at ink m 
an ordinary inkstand — the details are unimportant. 
In practice the easiest method is to look steadily, 
for perhaps five minutes, at a glass or crystal ball 
laid on any dark surface, at the distance from the 
ej'es of a book which the experimenter might be 
reading. If the gazer has the faculty, he usually 
sees a kind of mist or a milky obscurity cover the 
ball, which then seems to become clear and black ; 
pictures then emerge. Sometimes the hall ceases 
to he present to the consciousness of the gazer, who 
feels as if be were beholding an actual scene. An 
Arabian author of the 14th cent., Ihn Khaldun, 
describes the experience in similar terms.' 

Any one who is fortunate enough to have the 
command of leisure and solitude for ten minutes 
on four or five occasions can discover whether or 

1 Sotices et Extraits des MSS de la Bill. Eat. xix. 221 f. ; cf. 
A. Lang, The Mating of Religion, Loud. 1898, p. SCS f. 
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not be or she has the faculty of seeing ‘crystal 
visions.’ The gaze should not be prolonged when 
the eyes begin to feel fatigued, or if a sense of 
somnolence appears to be approaching. Solitude 
is here recommended, because the mind, though it 
may follow any train of thought, is not the better, 
in the experiment, for the irresponsible chatter of 
the frivolous and talkative. In actual life, in the 
present ^^Titer’s experience, it is very rare to find 
any person -who has the leisure and the resolution 
to make solitary experiments of the duration of ten 
minutes on four or &ve occasions. None the less, 
in spite of the scarcity of time and the insistent 
demands of society, it is now admitted, even by a 
number of orthodox students of experimental psych- 
ology, that hallucinations of sight really are pro- 
voked in some sane and honourable and educated 
persons, by gazinginto a clear depth. These people 
see ‘ crystal visions ’ representing persons, events, 
and places, known or unknoum, familiar or un- 
familiar, to the gazer, and not summoned up by 
any conscious attempt to ‘visualize.’ 

This set of facts is quite as certainly authentic 
as the coloured \isions of arithmetical figures, 
which, as Sir F. Galton has convinced science, arise 
before the ‘ mind’s eye ’ of many persons on the 
mention of numbers. In both cases, so far, the 
‘visions’ are attested only by the nnmbers and 
personal character of the ‘seers.’ 

A third kind of visionary experience is perhaps 
less common than we might suppose. Many per- 
sona are unacquainted with illusions hypnagoyiqties 
— the bright and distinct views of faces, places, 
persons, and landscapes, usually unfamiliar, which 
flit before the closed eyes in moments between 
sleeping and Avaking. Tlicse pictures, like those 
of crystal A-ision, come unsummoned, and often 
represent persons or places Avhich Ave do not re- 
member ever to have seen. People aa’Iio have no 
experience of those illusions are apt to disbelieve 
that other people liaA-e it. In short, all kinds of 
experiences— Ausions of numerals in the mind’s eye, 
illusions hypnagoyiqucs, and crystal visions — are 
' automatisms,’ and are not produced by the action 
of the conscious intelligence. 

Before the experiments of the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research, in the matter of crystal-gazing, AA-ere 
made (1890-1910), most persons of sense beiieA-ed 
that the faculty for seeing such hallucinations Avas 
a mere fable of romance-Avriters, or a delusion of 
peasants. But, AA’hen many experiments had made 
it certain tliat the faculty is far from being very 
rare among members of both sexes, young or old, 
in all ranks and all degrees of education, attention 
Avas draAATi to the use of crystal-gazing in many 
ages and lands as a form of divination. It aa-us 
found that the pictures seen by the ‘scryer,’ or 
gazer, AA-ere supposed to be sent by spirits, and to 
indicate events distant in space or destined to 
occur in tlio future ; or they revealed persons guilty 
of theft or other crimes. Thus ciystal-gazing got 
a bad name, and aa-os associated Avith invocation of 
evil spirits, and CA-en noAv the average man or 
Avoman thinks crystal-gazing synonymous AA-ith 
diA’ination. ‘ Tell mo what horse AA-ill Avin the 
Derby,’ s.ays the aA-erage man, ‘and if you succeed 
ril beiicA-c that there is something in it.' Another 
criticism i.s, ‘'iVhat is the use of it 7’ SaA-age 
peoples, almost CA-eryAvIiere, and the people of 
Greece, Rome, Egj-pt, the subjects of the Inca.sin 
South America, and the magicians of the Middle 
Ages and later thought thej- found * the use of it’ 
to be the gaining of knowledge not accessible by 
any normal means. 

Tha!. in rolrnwis, vhen any object h.is been stolen, the 
prifst, after praying, h-ia a hole dug in the floor of the liouec 
-iiul ailed Anth A-.-ator. Then he (.-arcs into the AA-ater, over 
■ihi 'h the cod b 5nppo«ed to place the spirit of thetWef, ‘Tlie 
the . v-T.*?, accori]in;:lot!ieirsc<,'oijnt,re-t!c*;u-<J 


in the AACitcr, and being perceived by the priest, he nataed the 
indmdual, or the parties, AA-bo had committed the thelL’l r{r« 
Lejeune, S.J., found that among the American Indians ot his 
floci (about 16C0), the medicine-men made their patlenls rare 
into deep water, and, if they saAv in it visions of anA thin- 
edible or medicinal, it AA-as • exhibited ’ and was supposed to do 
them good. Captain Bourke of the U.S. cavalty discovered that 
among the Apache Indians the medicine-men u"cd quart- 
crj'Stals, by looking info AVhich thev could see evciythlng they 
AA-anted to eee.2 Among the Iroquois the phantasm ot the per- 
son Avho has beAvitched another Is looked for in a gourd full of 
water, in which a crystal is placed.3 The Huillcdic of South 
Americagnze ‘into a smooth slab of black stone.’* In (he ITth 
cent the people of Jladagascar divined by gazing on crystals 
and according to de Fiacourt divined successfully.s Tiie Zulus 
and the shamans of Siberia gaze into vessels full of water.® The 
Inca king Yupanqui used a crystal.7 Australian savages use 
crj-slals or polished stones.^ The Romans used AA-ater in's A-ejsel 
of glass.0 In EgA-pt and in India ink is used, Avhether in a black 
miot on n piece of paper or in a drop in the palm ot the hand. 
Examples of mediioA-al and modem practice are collected bv 
‘Miss X.’ (Miss Goodrich Freer) la Proe. cf Soe. for Prychieet 
Research, v. 4SB. 


It is manifest, then, that the production of visual 
hallucinations by various modes of ciystal-gazing 
is of Avorld-Avide diffusion and unknoAvn antiquity; 
and that the ‘use’ of the practice has been tlie 
discovery of knoAvledge not otlierAv-ise accessible, 
though knoAvledge of tlie future has not perlinp.s 
been much sought in this fashion, except in modem 
Europe, and in a Avell-knoAvn anecdote of the 
Edgent d’Orldans told by Saint Simon. 

Miss Goodrich Freer, in her essay already 
cited, Avas (after "W. Gregory {Animal Magnetism, 
London, 1851], and H. Mayo {Truths in Popular 
Superstitions, Frankfort, 1849]) the first author to 
examine seriously the question of crystal-gazing. 
She herself possesses the faculty, and she analyzed 
the phenomena in her OAvn experience. She found 
that the visions represented (1) lost memories AA-liich 
thus arose into her upper consciousness ; (2) ideas 
or images AA-hich might or might not be present to 
her normal consciousness ; (3) visions, possibly tele- 
pathic or clairvoyant, implying ncimisi tion of know- 
ledge ‘ by supernatural means.’ The examples of 
this last class Avhich the author gave AA-ero not very 
striking ; but the present Avriter bos knoAA-n her to 
be much more successful. 

It has been the Avriter’s fortune to moot a largo 
number of very normal persons of both sexes, and 
often of high intelligence and education, aa-Iio, on 
making experiments in n subject entirely ne\A- to 
them, exhibited the faculty in A-arious degrees. In 
its loAvest form figures of persons and objects Avero 
seen in black and AA-liite ; not in the colours of 
nature. Letters in the printed Roman alphabet 
were also seen. A higher form of the faculty is 
the beholding of figures in the costumes of various 
nations, engaged in A-arious AA-ays, boiud of them 
romantic ; in other cases they appoar to represent 
some unknoAvn incident in history. Personages 
knoAA-n or unknOAV-n to the gazer A-ery frcquently 
occur. TJie figures, Avearing the colours of nature, 
move about in a free natural vA-ay, and often remain 
long in vicAV, even AA-lien the crystal, after lieing 
laid doAA-n, has been taken up again. In some avcII- 
attested cases tAA-o persons see the saiiie crptal 
A-ision simultaneously, or one after the other. But, 
in the second category, the Avriter has only 0“*^° 
knoAA-n the vision — noA-el to the gazer — to be bttm 
later AA-ith a real objective counterpart, discoA-creo 
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accidentally. What he saw actually existed in all 
its detfiils, unknown to him and to the writer, who 
was looking on at the experiment, made in his 
smoking-room. In 1897, tlie uTiter met at St. 
Andrews a young lady who was visiting the place 
for the first time and who had never heard of 
crystal-gazing. Being presented with a glass bail, 
she made a number of experiments. The method 
was that any one who pleased (and all were but 
very recent acquaintances of the gazer) thought of 
anything or anybody that he or she chose. The 
lady then looked into the glass ball and described 
what she saw. A dozen cases of her success (which 
included seeing persons unheard of by her, in 
places unknoum to her, persons dressed and occupied 
as inquiry proved that they had been clad and 
engaged at, or shortly before, the hour of the 
experiments) are published in the writer’s The 
Making of Religion, pp. 90-112, from signed and 
attested records. Many other successful cases are 
known to the writer, and, during the course of the 
experiments already mentioned, it very rarely 
occurred that the gazer saw nothing, or something 
not consciously present either to the sitter’s mind, 
or— what is more curious— to the mind of a scepti- 
cal looker-on, not the sitter. If telepathy be the 
cause of such occurrences, they illustrate the 
ca-sual and incalculable quality of that agency. 
For example, in some experiments a lady in the 
south of England was to try to send impressions to 
a gazer, who had never heard of her, in the north 
of Scotland. The message, of a very simple kind, 
did not arrive ; what arrived was a vivid picture of 
certain singular incidents of a private nature which 
had much impressed the distant communicator, but 
which she had no intention of transmitting. As 
fortuitous coincidence could not explain so many 
successes in the experiments of 1897— the crystal 
pictures being full of minute details — the writer 
was reduced to supposing that some unascertained 
cause, going sometimes beyond telepathy as usually 
defined, was at work. Many other curious ex- 
amples of the possession of the faculty, apparently 
accompanied by telepathy, have occurred in ex- 
periments by friends and kinsfolk of the 'writer — 
healthy, normal men and women. The gazers have 
never shown any traces of drowsiness or dissocia- 
tion, or even any tendency to form theories about 
their experiences, except in one instance, when 
experiment destroyed the theory. 

In the ■writer’s opinion experiments of the kind 
described are more trustwortny than investigations 
into the hallucinations of professional and trained 
female hysterical patients in French hospitals. 
Pierre Janet has published such experiments with 
professional neurotics at the Salpdtrifere in his 
Nivroses et idees fixes (Paris, 1898). His account of 
the experiences of Miss Goodrich Freer in her 


paper, already cited, is of the most fantasth 
character, as becomes manifest when her narrativ( 
is compared with the document which, in additioi 
to his oum imagination, is his source. In afiairs o: 
this sort fe'w people who have not personal ex 
perience of unaccountable successes can be expectec 
to believe in them; while few who have beei 
present at such successes, and have had their cwi 
thoughts read (of course without physical ccntac 
‘muscle-reading’ — between the sitter and th( 
crystal -gazer), can persist in scepticism. It is plaii 
tliat in most countries and ages crystal-gazing ii 
one form or another has been practised, and sue 
cesses would greatly increase the hold of priest, o: 
■'vitch, or medicine-man, over his patrons. Frauc 
woutcl doubtless be used wherever it was possible 
mou ledge norm all 3 ' acquired would be presented ai 
t supernatural origin. When fraud is excluded 
cn’stal-gazing ofl'ers a problem evei 
dmicult than succe.ss with other automatism 
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such as the so-called ‘ divining-rod ’ and the tilting 
table. These automatisms appear to present to the 
normal consciousness knowledge within the range 
of the sub-conscious mind, though we cannot teU 
how the sub-conscious mind in m.any cases obtains 
its information. 

LiTERATtniE. — As this subject has attracted attention only in 
recent years, the literature of it is very scanty, and most of it 
has been cited by Miss Goodrich Freer (as ‘Miss X.*) in Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Psychical Research^ vol. v. pp. 486, 
621, vol. viii. pp, 458-B85, 259, 276; reference should also be 
made to A. Lang*, The Making of Religion^ London, 1903, and 
later editions, pp. 90-113 ; N, w. Thomas, Crystal Gazxngt xU 
History and Practice, London, 1905; E. W. Lane, 3/odcm 
Egyptians^ London, 1860 ; Quarterly Review, vol. lix, ; L. de 
Laborde, Commentaire, Paris, 1841 ; F. W. H. Myers, 
Human Personality, London, 1903. 

^ Andrew Lang. 

CUCHULAINNCYCLE,-!. Ciicbulainn, the 
chief hero of the Ulster c 3 ’'cle of romance, is 
regarded as a re-incarnation, or avatar, of Lng 
Lamhfada, ‘ the long-banded,’ the solar deity of 
the ancient Irish ; he is considered in his birtb- 
stories sometimes as son of Lug, sometimes as Lng 
himself re-hom. His mother was Dechtire, sister 
of king Conor (Conchohhar) of Ulster; she and 
fifty young maidens, her companions, were trans- 
formed into a flock of birds who disappeared for 
three years from the king’s court, and were found 
in the neighbourhood of Brugh on the Bo 3 Tie, 
where are tumuli traditionally^elieved to be tlie 
huri.ol-places of the Tuatha 1)6 Danann deities. 
Here Dechtire gave birth to a babe ; in one version 
of the tale it is revealed to Dechtire by Lng that 
he himself is her little child (i.e. that the chUd is 
a re-incarnation of himself) ; in another, Lng is 
the noble young warrior whom she has espoused. 

The idea of re-iucamation is not unlamiliar in Irish literature. 
In the tale called * The Wooing of Emer ’ it is stated that the 
men of Ulster wished to provide a wife for Odohulainn, * knowing 
that his re-birth would be of himself,’ i.e, that only from him- 
self could another such as he have origin ; and in the talc ol 
‘The Generation of the Swineherds,’ which explains the origin 
of the Bulls who take part in the great mj-thological warfare of 
the Tdin 136 Citalnge, we find that these prodigious kine have 
gone through a series of incarnations before their final appear- 
ance as bulls. 

Throughout his career, Ciicbulainn is watched 
over hy nis divine kinsman. Lug, and he points 
proudly to his connexion with Lug when questioned 
as to his origin. He has also a father, Sualtach or 
Sualtam (variously spelt Soaltainn, Soalta, etc.), 
to whom, according to one of the birth-stories, 
Dechtire is married hy king Conor after her con- 
nexion with Lng. The stories are much confused, 
and there are suggestions in one of them of an 
incestuous connexion between Dechtire_ and her 
brother the king himself. The child is named 
Setanta hy Lug^ command. Little is kno'wn of 
Sualtach; though usually regarded as a human 
being, he is more than once called in Old Irish 
literature Sualtach sidhe or Sualtach sidhcch, i.e. 
‘ Sualtach of the fairy haunts ’ ; and be is spoken 
of as possessing through his mother, who was an 
elf woman, ‘ the magical might of an elf’ (cf. Booh 
of Leinster {LL1, 5Sa, 24 ; C6ir Anmann, Ir. Texte, 
iii, sect. 282). Like aU the personages of the cycle, 
he is clearly regarded as a mythological being. 
His name has become curiously mixed up with the 
genealogies of Fiona mac Cumhall (cf. Brit. Mus. 
MS Egerton, 1782, in which he appears as Fiona’s 
grandfather). In the Tdin Bd Citalnge he comes 
to his son’s aid when he is exhausted by the labours 
of the war, and arouses the hosts of Ulster to his 
assistance. He is there called ‘ Sualtach or Sual- 
cam, son of Becaltach (Becfoltach) mac Moraltacli, 
father of Cdchulainn mao Sualtach’ [LL 93a). 
He was killed by falling accidentally upon the rim 
of his own shield. 

Although Cdchulainn is the prime hero of Ulster, 
and his feats of heroism are performed and liis 
wars undertaken in defence of that province, he ia 
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nevertheless said (in ^IS Harl. 5280, fol. 53 B, 
Brit. 5Ius.) not to ‘belong to Ulster’; and, when 
the whole of the male inhabitants of that province 
were overtaken by the physical weakness which 
recurred among them at inteiwals, and which seems 
to have been the result of some sort of geis, or 
‘ tabu,’ Ciichulainn and his father Sualtach were 
exempt and able to fight. Though usually and 
officially described as of splendid appearance and 
with ruddy and golden hair, Ciichulainn is some- 
times spoken of as ‘ a dark sad man ’ (‘Wooing of 
"Emer’ [Arch. Rev. i. 72]), or a ‘little black- browed 
man ’ [Mesca Ulad,n. 29), which would not suggest 
descent from the ultonians ; in connexion with 
Ciichulainn’s original name, Setanta, Rhys points 
out that there was a district between the Mersey 
and Morecambe Bay once inhabited by a people 
called Setantii, and refers to Ptolemy’s mention 
(II. iii. 2) of a harbour of the Setantii, the position of 
which corresponds -with the mouth of the Kibble 
(Celt. Heath. 455 and note). An obscure Irish poem 
relating to Ciichulainn alludes to aSetantian stream 
(cuToch fri sruth SctUiti, ‘a coracle against the 
stream of Setonta’) (Leahhar na hUiahro [LIT] 
1255). 

2 , Ciichulainn’s precocity is abnormal ; already 
at the age of seven years he performs his first 
feats, and can fight with and destroy warriors 
of renoim ; his lengthened war of the Tdin B6 
CiSalnge, sustained single-handed in defence of 
Ulster against the combined forces of Munster, 
Leinster, and Connaught, and continued during an 
entire winter, from before Sa7nhai7i, or Hallowe’en 
(Oct. 31st), till after St. Bridget’s Festival (Feb. 1), 
is represented as haring taken place when the hero 
was only seventeen and still a beardless youth ; 
and he is said to have died at the age of twenty- 
seven (Ann. Tigheniach). Among his feats per- 
formed when he was a mere child is that from 
which ho received his heroic title of Ciichulainn. 
Cii (gen. Con), ‘hound,’ was a title often bestowed 
to denote a hero of renown, in reference to the use 
of large hounds in battle and the bravery shown 
by them. Ciichulainn says of himself : 

‘ I ITOS a hound strong for combat, 

I was a hound who visited the troops, 

I was a hound to guard Emania.’ 

He received this name from his combat with a 
fierce dog, said to have been brought from Spain 
(gloss in LU), which guarded the fort of Culann, a 
smith of Ulster, and which was slain by the boy 
when he was scarcely six years old. The child 
himself took the office of the watch-dog until one 
of the dog’s whelps was sufficiently groivn to 
r^lnce him. Henceforth the name Uu Ch7ilaxnn, 
* Hound of Culann,’ clung to him. 

It Is said in ilesca Ulad that a district extending from Oenech 
In Heath northward along the coast to Diin Dalgan (Dundalk), 
and called Conaille llulrthemne and Cilalngc, belonged person- 
ally to Ciichulainn (Todd Lecture Series, ISS'J, 1. 2). It embraced 
the present county of Louth and parts of Heath and West- 
meath. At that time the province of Heath, with its over- 
kingship of Tam, had not come into existence, and Ulster 
extended southward to the Bojme, touching the provinces of 
Leinster Md Hunster at the Hill of Usnech in Westmeath. 
This district seems to have been bestowed on the hero by king 
Conor, and was not his by inheritance. Cdchulainn’s own fort 
was Diin D.algan (now Dundalk). 

His wife was Emcr, daughter to Forgall the Wily, a landowner 
near Lusk, in the present county of Dublin. A special talc 
relates his wooing of Emer. Though she appears to have been 
his only real wife, she had numerous rivals, of whom the most 
formidable svas Fand, wife of ManAnnan mac Ler, a goddess 
who enticed him away for a time into fairy-land. 

3- The Red Branch. — Ciichulainn i.^ the central 
figure of a group of champions commonly known 
ns ‘the Champions of the Red Branch,’ so called 
from one of the three halls in the kingly palace of 
Eninin Madia or Emania (now Isavan Fort, S.W. 
of Armagh, where raths remain to the present day). 
The history and feats of these heroes are described 
in a series of over a hundred distinct talc.s. There 


are, besides these longer tales, numerous detached 
episodes which fill up gaps, so that the career of 
each hero of importance can be traced from birth 
to death in a very complete manner. They form 
a connected whole in the mind of the story-teller 
and reader, much as the originally isolated tales 
referring to Arthurian knights ultimately came to 
be formed into a complete cycle of stories. The 
three most prominent champions, who are fre- 
quently exposed to tests of strength or prowess 
against each other, are Conall ccniach, ‘tiie Vic- 
torious,’ Lfeghaire Madach, ‘the Triumphant,’ 
and Ciichulainn ; but Ciichulainn invariably proves 
himself to be the greatest hero of the three. 

These tales seem to have originated in, and deal 
largely with, that eastern portion of Ulster which 
lies between the R. Bann and Lough Neagh on the 
west and the sea on the east. The capital was 
Emain Madia, and within this area lay the forts 
and dwelling-places of most of the chief heroes of 
the Ulster cycle. The king, who appears in the 
tales as ruling from Emain Slacha, is named Conor 
(Conchobhar), and his death is synchronized with 
that of our Lord in Jerusalem. The reign of 
Conor and the exploits of the heroes are thus 
traditionally laid in the first century. Though 
king Conor and all the ehampions are accepted 
by R. O’Flaherty (Ogygia, Dublin, 1793, pt. iiL 
c. xlri.-xlriii.) as historieal personages, there is 
no place found for them in the Annals, though 
Conor is said, in some versions, to be the son of 
Fachtna fathach, ‘the Wise,’ who, according to the 
Annals of the Four Masters, ascended the throne 
of Ulster in the year of the world 5042 (162 B.C.). 

The entry runs: — ‘a.u. 6042. The first year of Fachtna 
fathach in the sovereignty of Ireland’; and fifteen years later 
we have the entry of his death : ‘a. it. 6057. Fachtna fathach, 
son of Rossa, son of Rudhraigh, after having been sixteen ycatt 
In the sovereignty of Ireland, was slain by Eoebaid fndhUaci 
(i.e. the constant sighing).’ 

But this attempt to connect king Conor with a 
king of all Ireland was evidently a late one, and is 
the less to be taken into account os there is no 
sign in these tales that the central provjnce of 
hlrath, with its capital at Tarn, had at this time 
been erected into a separate dirision, or tlmt anv 
over-king (called in Ireland Ard-Rf, or ‘High King ) 
as yet reigned over Ireland. Ulster is represented 
as haughtily independent, and each of the other 
provinces had its own king, who acted yrith perfect 
freedom independently of any central authority. 
The provinces, or ‘ Four Great Fifths,’ of Ireland 
were, at the time of which ive speak, Ulster, 
Leinster, Connaught, and East and West Munster. 
Meath, the future central royal province, created 
for the support of the High Kings of Ireland wlio 
ruled from Tara, did not then exist. Nor, con- 
sidering that Fachtna died 137 B.C., could ho have 
been father to Conor, who reigned in the beginnmg 
of the Ist century. Another and probably older 
version makes king Conor son to the druid and 
poet Cathbad, by Nessa his wife, a woman warrior. 

Though Conor's death is synchronized with the moment of 
our Lord’s crucifixion, the Annals of Tighemach lUte his 
at 48 B.c. O’Flaherty, prolwibly observing some of thwe n. . 
eistencies, says that ' the king came near committing suic . 
but lived fifteen years after.’ 

We may regard these attempts to fit the ^^dreer 
of king Conor and of the Champions of trie K ' 
Branch cycle into the actual history * 

much the same light as the connexion of the licr 

of the Nihdungen vith the early Insterj' ol tue 

Teutonic peoples or of king Arthnris knights 
the history of Britain. The tales sprang up at a time 
when the power of eastern Ulster was still a ii o 
tradition among the literary class in Ifemed- •' 
raths at many of the site.s of the traditional to - . 
such as Emain Madia (Navan Fort), the n 
dwelling in Ulster, and Rath Cruachan or item- 
crogan (Co. Roscommon), the fortre.'s of v 
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Meave of Connaught, show that the legends were 
connected with Iniown historical sites, but it is 
unnecessary on that account to consider the actual 
personages of the cycle or their careers as historical. 
They are plainly regarded ns mytholorfcal, and 
the chief events and wars in which tliey were 
engaged hear a mythological interpretation. 

The tales have a close relationship to the legends 
of the race of gods knoivn as the Tuatha D6 
Danann ; a few of them, indeed, both in style and 
subject, belong equally to both cycles. Such are 
‘ The Wooing of Etain ’ and ‘ The Dispute of the 
Swineherds.’ The pedigrees of the heroes of the 
Eed Branch are all traced up to the Tuatlia Dd 
Danann, although, according to the Annals, there 
is a lapse of 1500 years between the two epochs. 
Rudhraigh, or Rury, is the head of the house, and 
from him and from the goddess Maga, daughter of 
Angus na Brugh, by her marriages with Ross 
ruadli, ‘the Red,’ and Cathbad the druid, all the 
chief heroes are descended (see genealogies in 
E. Hull’s Cuchullin Saga, Introd. p. Iv). The 
extraordinary feats and prowess of the champions 
are supposed to be accounted for by their divine 
origin. According to this descent, Cdchulainn is 
grandson of Maga, who is mother to Dechtire, 
which brings him within the kingly line of Ulster, 
and denies the statement that he ‘was not of 
Ulster’ (see above). Probably that statement 
was merely an effort of the story-tellers to explain 
what they conld not otherwise understand, viz. 
why Cdchulainn and his mortal father Sualtach or 
Sualtam were exempt from the curse Avhich pros- 
trated the whole male population of Ulster in sick- 
ness at a critical moment in the history of then- 
pro vince. 

4. Cdchulainn as a sun-hero. — Cdchulainn was 
therefore, on the one side, directly connected with 
Lug, the sim-god, and, on the maternal side, with 
Maga, a Tuatha D6 Danann goddess. King Conor 
also is called a dia talmaide, or terrestrial god, in 
LU 1016 5 and Dechtire, his sister, the mother of 
Cdchulainn, is called a goddess : Cdchulainn mac 
dea Dechtire, ‘the son of the goddess Dechtire’ 
(LL 1236). 

The two marvellous Bulls for the possession of 
which the great war of the Tdin B6 tldalnge was 
undertaken were of supernatural origiu, and had 
existed under many different forms before they 
were re-bom as bulls ; they had been first swine- 
herds of the gods of the under world, then ravens, 
warriors, sea-monsters, and insects. Under each 
of these forms they had lived through vast periods 
of time ; out of them they had come after a terrific 
struggle which shook the borders of Ireland, only 
to pass ^ain through some new transformation 
\Irische Texte, lii. 1. 230-278). These struggles 
proved to be preludes to the war of the Tdin, in 
which all Ireland was destined to engage, and to 
the gigantic struggle at its close between the two 
Bulls themselves, in which both were torn to 
pieces. The mythological warfare of these Bulls, 
the Finn hennach, or ‘White homed,’ and the 
Bonn, or ‘ Dark ’ or ‘ Brown ’ Bull, belonging respec- 
tively to the East and West of Ireland (Ciialnge in 
Co. Down, and Rath Craachan in Connaught), 
seems to symbolize the straggle between summer 
and winter or the straggle between day and night. 
The Bonn is a terrific creature in strength and in 
size. On his back fifty little boys could play 
their games. He moves about accompanied by 
fifteen (or fifty) heifers. His ferocity^ and riolence 
are so great that, when he is driven into a narrow- 
pass, he revenges himself by trampling his keeper 
to death and treading his body thirty feet into the 
earth. _ His bellowings strike terror into all w-ho 
hear him, and those who meet him after his final 
conflict with the Finn hennach are trampled and 


gored to death. This conflict, which lasted a day 
and a ni^ht, and during which the Bulls traversed 
the _whole of Ireland, was ended by the Bonn 
tearing his adversary to pieces and returning, head 
in air, to his native home in Ciialnge, where, in the 
madness of his frenzy, he placed his back to a 
hillock and ‘vomited his heart iip through his 
mouth with black mountains of dark-red gore,’ 
and so expired. In like manner Cdchulainn is in 
every way abnormal. His rapid development and 
his prodigious strength and powers are everywhere 
insisted upon. When he is about to perform any 
special prodigy of valour, his whole person expands 
and undergoes an extraordinary change ; he grows 
monstrous, terrific, so that his own friends cannot 
recognize him ; he is known as ‘ The Distorted ’ 
(riastartha), or ‘ The Madman ’ from Emain Macha, 
When he puts forth his strength, his appearance 
is so terrific that none can stand before him ; liis 
very look destroys his foes, not by twos or threes 
but by hundreds ; a stream like dusW blood, 
representing his energy, rises upward from his 
forehead, and over his head his ‘ bird of valour ’ 
hovers (cf. the light over the head of Achilles 
caused by Athene, II. xviii. 205 [Butcher-Bang’s 
tr. p. 372 f.]). His body gives off a heat which 
melts the snow around him, or raises to boiling- 
point three vats of water in which he is successively 
immersed. Yet this formidable personage is fre- 
quently derided by his enemies for the boyishness 
and insignificance of his usual appearance. Prime 
heroes, until they experience nis hidden powers, 
refuse to fight with him ; Queen Meave is visibly 
disappointed when she first comes face to face with 
the champion who has been holding her forces at 
bay through weeks of combat, and killing them by 
the hundred merely by his look ; on one occasion 
he has to blacken a moustache with blackberry 
juice in order to present a more manly appear- 
ance. 

If we regard Cdchulainn as the sun-hero, these 
indications of his unimposing appearance at ordi- 
nary times, succeeded on occasions by strange 
distortions and manifestations, seem aptly to re- 
present the impression which might be produced 
on the savage mind by the contrast between the 
orb of the sun on ordinary occasions and its appear- 
ance in eclipse. Again, the fine poetic simile of 
the threefold hues of his hair, and the account of 
his splendour when he appears before the forces 
of Meave to display his person in its natural 
beauty, seem designed to illustrate the glory of 
the full sunshine of summer ; so, too, do the heat 
generated in his person, the energy of his move- 
ments, his wandering habits, and the destructive 
power of his look. We may also note that ‘ blind- 
ness befell all women who loved him ’ — which may 
possibly have reference to the difficulty of gazing 
directly on the sim. Itis possible that Ciichnlainn’s 
fight, from which he so hardly escaped, with the 
twenty-seven sons of Calatin, hideous and crooked 
beings, who formed armies out of puff-balls and out 
of the foliage of the oak, and came fnriously riding 
on the ‘wind’s sivift clouds,’ may symbolize the 
hiding of the sun’s face before the ‘ armies of the 
storm,’ J.e. the massive clouds, formed, as it might 
seem, almost out of nothing. (Cf. a similar sort of 
incantation in ‘ The Death of Muirchertach mac 
Erca,’ RCel xxiii. [1902] ; the ‘ Battle of Kat 
Godeu,’ Skene, Four Anc. Bool:s of Wales, i. 277 f., 
ii. 138 ; and ‘ The Mabinogion of Math, son of 
Mathonwy,’ Lady C. Guest’s Mab., Bond. 1877, 
p._416.) A remarkable ‘tabu,’ or geis, of Ciicliu- 
lainn’ was to ‘see the horses of Mandnnan mao 
Ler’ (i.e. the billows of the ocean-god), which 
might be a reference to the apparent extinction 
of the sun’s rays when he sinks down at night 
beneath the ocean waves. 
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CiichTiln\7m possesses t’svo magic steeds -winch 
rise out of the Gre3' Loch of Slieve Fuaid and Loch 
Dubh Sainglenn respectively, and ■^vMch he tames 
by sprinmn" una-wares upon their backs and wrest- 
ling with tliem. For a whole day they career 
around the circuit of Ireland, the horses endeavour- 
ing in vain to throw their rider. Henceforth they 
iire his obedient chariot-horses, a grey and a black, 
possiblj’ symbolizing daj’ and night. After liis 
ileath thej’’ return into their respective lakes again 
(G. Henderson, Feast of Bricriu, London, 1899, 
sec. 31, p. 39 f.). 

5. Tlic stories relating to Ciichulainn are of 
ditleront ages, and often vary in dilierent versions, 
the long tale of the Tilin B6 Ciialnge, in particular, 
having come down to us in two (some critics would 
saj' three) main recensions, with considerable 
variations in arrangement, detail, and literary 
style. Tdins, or ' cattle-raids,’ form the subject of 
a number of romances, which arose naturally out 
of conditions of life in which wealth consisted in 
the possession, not of land or money, but of flocks 
and herds, the acquisition of which, by fair means 
or foul, formed one of the chief objects of every 
chief or person of position. The long central tale 
of the Tdin Bd Ciialngc, or Cattle Spoil of Ciialnge 
(pron, Coolej’), i.c. of Ciichulainn’s country in Co. 
Imuth and Down, is preceded by a number of lesser 
tdins and short stories describing the efforts of 
Queen Meave of Connaught to collect c.att]e and 
other provisions for her army, or otherwise elucidat- 
ing sjiecial points in the main epic. A brief outline 
of this composite tale is as follows : 

The war nis undertaken by the united provinces of Ireland, 
under tlie leadership of the Amazonian Queen Meave {Medbj of 
Connaucht, and tlic guidance of Fergus mac Roy (or Uoichj, a 
former king of Ulster, who had been deposed in favour of king 
Conor, and had gone into exile into Connaught. He consented, 
nut of revenge, to lead the foe against his own people. 

The main object of the war was the capture of the Donn, or 
Brown Buti of Ciialnge, which Jlcave desired to possess, but 
which bad been refused her. The romance takes the form of a 
number of separate episodes— usually combats undertaken by 
warriors from Jfcave'B army contending with Ciichulainn, who, 
alone and single-handed, guards the borders of Ulster during the 
entire n inter. The warriors and men of Ulster are all disabled 
from fight through a mysterious sickness brought upon them 
by the curse of Ilacha, one of the goddesses of war ; and it is not 
until the close of the Tdin that they arise from their lethargy 
and come down in force to fight the final battle, Meave is finally 
defeated and forced to fly in routneross the Shannon at Athlone ; 
blit the Bull, though captured by her and driven westward, ends 
its c.arecr by fighting with and killing Meave's ovm Bull, thcKnn 
t-’unnc/i, and finally returns to Its own country, where it dies by 
its own ferocious cnergy- 

The combat of Ciichulainn and Fcrdiad at the ford of Ath 
Fcrdind (Ardce) forms a long episode In the story, and is prob- 
ably in its expanded {hli) form a late introduction. 

There are a targe number of poems in this episode : others nro 
found occasionally in the remaining portions of the JVfin. Some 
of the Ulster prose romances contain poems ; others do not. 

6. Among the more important of the stories 
relating especially to the career and deeds of the 
iicro CtSchiilainn are the following : 

(1) Citchntainn't Tirth SfonVs.— Two chief variants exist, con- 
tained in Lit (1100 A.D.) and in Egerton, 1782 B.M. (16th centj. 
Coii'iiierable ditrercnccs appear not only in the details of these 
slo.-ies, hut 111 thcirgeneral meaning. In Z/U a wonderful troop 
nf hinis comes one dav to devastate the plains of Emain M.ach3. 
King Conor (ConchoLhar) mounts his chariot with his sister 
Occhtire to hunt them. They pursue them till nightfall in a 
storm of snow, and arrive at an isolated house, inhabited by a 
m.in and woman. Tlie woman gives birth to a son, who is 
raiTieif by IVchfirc to Emain Macha. The child dies, and in a 
\ i>non by night Lug mae Ethlenn appears to Dechtire and tells 
her the child who had died was himself, that It was he who had 
arranged all that had happened toiler, that she will bear a child 
by him. and that he will he hlm'elf her son. Conor bids her 
iiiairy b'lialtam ; she becomes whole and well again, and obeys 
his U'hevt. She then bears a child, Setanta, afterwards calfed 
Cucfit'.iatnn. In adiscus'.fonwhichfolloivs, the babe is formally 
handed over to the charge of the chief bard and warriors of 
flsl'T to rear, ami to Finnehoem, Dechtire’s si*ter, to foster. 

In the other chief version, Dcditire has disappeared for three 
e ears s\ ith fifty maidens ; they return as birds to devastate the 
i'fsin of Enuatn Macha. Conor and his warriors follow them. 
Tiiey reach a hnt. which eximnds into a noble bouse, inhabited 
hy a princely young man a.".d woman. Tliey learn that it is the 
hon'*e of tV.h.tire, whom they do not rccogrjie. (The young 
t.isn U evvlei.tly t.ug.) lu the night Ucchtire gives birth to a 


boy resembling Conor. He is called Setanha. The house s-'etin 
to represent one of the tumuli on the Boyne, thought of In- th- 
people as fairy haunts or dwellings of the gods." It is inthi« 


his future wife, and his long apiireiiticesliip to arms im'ier 
Seathach, the Amazon of Aiba or Britain (other vorsions rav 

* Scythia, east of the Alps ’ ; Kuno Meyer. iiCef xi. 442-153, ar. j 
ArcA. Rev. 1. (ISSSJ, revi.scd for E." Hull’s CxteMtllin Ssca, 
pp. 5C-S4). There exist separate versions of Ciichuhinn’s ctlii' 
cation with Seathach (cf. Whitley Stokes, RCel xxLx. ifliM), 

(3) The Tratjical Death cfConlaeeh relates Cficliulainn’s niDrl.il 
combat with his own son Conlaech, or Coula, bom ol .KiSi In 
Alba after Ciichulainn's return to IreUnd. He had lefia rin; 
with Aifli for the hoy, with a proviso that he was never to revra! 
his name to any stranger. He learns only when the youth ii 
dying that it is his own son whom he has icilled. The story hai 
a strong resemblance to the Persian hale of Suhriih and Rustam 
(Eriti, vol. i. pt. i. p. 113 ; C. Brooke, Reliqties of Iritk Poetry, 
Hiiblim 1310, p. S03, metrical version). 

(4) The Sicsbed or Il'astfiijr Array of Ciichulainn Cikli'i- 

lainn deserts Emer for Fond, wife of Man-lnnan, who in a 
series of beautiful poems describes the glories of Magh Mel!, 

* Plain of Happiness,’ the invisible Irish Elysium, and woos him 
thither. A dramatic episode at the close of tlie tale dcscrili « 
Emer’s attempted revenge and the contest between the tno 
women for his affection. The tone islotty (Windisch, Ir. Text', 
i. 1B7-234 [text only) ; O'Curry in Atlantis, vols. i. and ii. ; 
Leahy, Old Irish Rennanees, i. 61 (Eng. tr.) ; Thurneysen, Sapni 
aus riem alien Inland, 81). 

(5) Rricriu’s Feast. — This is a long rambling tale founded on 
the motiy of a contest for priority and for the carving ot the 
‘Champion's Bit' (ed. George Henderson, for Irish Texts Soe., 
vol. ii., 1899 ; IVindiscli, Jr. Texte, i. 234-30S). 

7'’ 1 the death of Ciichulainn and the cventi 

■ ' ■ ■ and succeeding It are ; the Great Rout 

(S. H. O’Grady in E. Hull’s Cttehullin 
Saga), Cuchulainn’s Death (Whitley Stokes, RCel lil. 175-1S5). 
the Red Bout of Conall Cernach, the Lay of the Heads, and 
Emcr’s Death. Tlie events leading to his death form the subject 
of the long tale entitled the ‘ Battle of Bossnarce ’ (Edmund 
Hogan, Roy. It. Aead., Todd Lectures, vol. iv., 1892). ^ 

All accounts agree in making Ciichulainn die 
young. The Ann. Tigh. place his ago at 17,— the 
usual account, — ^bnt MS H. 3,17, in Lihvary of 


Trin. Coll. Dubl., says : ‘The year of the Tdin was 
9th of Cdchnlainn’s age from the night of his 


the 59th u. „ 

birth to the night of his death.’ The actual be- 
heading of Ciichulainn is variously ascribed to 
Lugaid, son of Ciiroi, whose father Cdclmlainn had 
slain by treachery, ivith the aid of Cdroi’a adulter- 
ous wife Blathnait, and to Ere, son of Cairpre, or 
Cairbre niafer, who had been slain in the battle ol 
Kossnaree. In a poem by Cinaeth O’Hnrtigati 


(oh.' 975), in the Book of Ballymotc, we read 
‘ Erc’s mount, whence is its name Ere was son 


of Cairpre m'q/br, son of Ros ruadh, king of Laighefi 


(Leinster). 


,. It was Ere who cut his liead off Cuchii- 
lainn.’ In revenge for this deed, Conall tcrnach 
killed Etc, and brought his head to Tara. It i? 
said that his sister Acaill, who came out of Ulster 
to lament her brother, grieved so sorely for hi’* 
death that her heart burst within her. A patlielic 
lament for her is cited by O’Curry [MS Mai., Ap- 
pendix, p. 614). The battle ol Muirthemne, m 
which Cuchulainn fell, was inspired byjevcnge tor 
the deaths of Calatin, Ciiroi mac Dairc, King uj 
Munster, and Cairpre. It was led by the sons ot 

the .slaughtered men. . 

The Phantom Chariot o/CucAuIainn.— This if L,, , 2 
In which the old hero is summoned from the dead to Jr . 3 


in wmen me om nero is sumnivueu num -■ 

the truth ot SU Patrick's teaching before I.eary, klngof 
— .... In his old form and snicnclour, g r 


He appears before the king 1.. _ , 

forming his ‘champion feats,’ and i’^srcolilngtheKino to e 


lornimgnia ciiaiiipion leavo, 

Christianity (O'BeimeCrowc, Joum. 0/ the Kilkenny Aren. 

4th series, 1870-71). , 1 , 

Among other tales relating directly to Ciichulainn 


are the following : __ 

(l) Tdin Rd Regamna, or appearance of the Morrt^-'ti, la^ ■ ■ 
godde-s of war, to the hero before the w®’’ J. Jhldiv.h 
tell hiif own intention to take part against him h r . . . . 
Ir. TexU, II. ii. 211-261 twith tr.)). 


(2> o/nottih, rebting the extortions and 
tised by Athaime, chief bard of 'Aster, ou the 


ind Ih'^-'rei-mge fakm by .Leioiter in shutting up the i -^i- 
remnant of tlie Ulster warriors on the bill of llonrhfeo. • ' 


Stokes, in RCel viii. lO-CS). 


(3) ThelntoriealitmoJthA lUfonfani, dc;<erih!n„ » nE- ' 

^ warriors ol Ulster when in a*-.ateot la.p -i --’ 


made by the warriors ol Ulster when w a ..a. • 

right Bcro-s Ireiand, Into the *«vntory_oJ^thejrenrmy Cur^^^l 


Dairc of Tara-I.uachra in Kerry, ’an'l 
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destroy them by persuading them to enter an iron house en %a8ed 
In wood, which had beneath it a snbterranean chamber lilted 
with inflammabie materials (cf. Branwen, daughter of Liyr, in 

theJlabinopion, and*!’ ' ‘ ' '' ’ v” 

Stokes in ZGP iii.]). . . . . . ' 

mense strength ; he bi . ■ „ ■ ... ■ ■■., 

(Mesca Ulad, ed. W. M. Hennessy, Roy. Ir. Acad., Todd 
Lecture Series, i., London, 18S9). 

See, further, artt. Celts and Ethics (Celtic). 

Literature. — large number of the tales will be found with 
text and Eng. or Germ. tr. in Windisch-Stokes, Irische Texte, 
Leipzig, 1880 £f. ; the numbers of the RCel ; Atlantia (ed. 
by O’Uurry), and Kilkenny Archceol. Joum. (which contains 
some tales edited by O’Beirne Crowe); Proc. Royal /j, Acad., 
Irish JISS Series, and Todd Lecture Senes ; the ZCP ; £riu, the 
Journal of the Irish School of Learning ; Irish Texts Soc. vol. ii. ; 
Archwoloyical Review, vol. i. ; Ossianic Soc. vol. v. ; Anec. 
Oxan., Medimval and Mod. Series, etc. The Tdin Ri Cualnge 
has been published from the Book of Leinster version by E. 
Windisch, with Germ, tr., Leipzig, 1905 ; text (only) of version 
from the I'clloio Bk. of Lecan and Leabhar na huidhre, in Eriu, 
vol. i. pts. 2 and 3, ed. by Strachan and O’Keeffe, Dublin, 1904, 
etc. ; tr. (only) from same MSS by L. Winifred Faraday, The 
Cattle Raid of Cualgne, London, 1904 ; Eng. trs. from Add. MS 
18748, Brit. Mus., by S. H. O'Grady in Eleanor Bull's The 
Cuehullin Saga, London, 1893, pp. 110-227. 

English trs. of a large number of complete romances will ho 
found in E. Hull’s Cuehullin Saga, with chart of the tales and re- 
ferences ; also A. H. Leahy, Heroic Romaneea of Ireland, 2vols., 
1905, and The Courtship', of Kerb, London, 1902; German trs. in R. 
Thumeysen, Sagen aus dem alien Irland, Berlin, 1901; French 
trs. in H. d'Arbois de Jubainville, Epopie ceftigue en Irlande, 
Paris, 1892. Portions of tales in E. O’Curry, JIS Mat. of ane. 
Irish History, Dublin, 1801, and Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Irish, 3 vols., London, 1873 ; J. Rhys, Celtic Heathen- 
dom (Hib. Leot.), London, 1880 ; Nutt-Meyer, Voyage of Bran, 

2 vols., London, 1895-97. Lady Gregory gives a free rendering 
of the stories in her Cuchulain of Muirthemne ; see also D. 
Hyde, The Story of Early Gaelic Bit,, London, 1895, and Lit. 
Utst. of Ireland, London, 1899; E. Hull, Text-book of Irish 
Lfferafure, 2 vols.JQublin and London, 1900-1908. For manners 
and customs, see P. W. Joyce, Social History of XnciVnf Ire- 
land, 2 vols., London, 1903, and O'Cnrry, Jfuimers and Customs 
(ns above). ELEANOR HlILL. 

CULDEES. — The Culdees belong to the later 
history of the ancient British Church (see art. 
Chttecii [British], vol. iii. p. 631), more especi- 
ally in Ireland and Scotland. The mystery in 
which they were enveloped has been to a great 
degree removed through the researches of Dr. 
William Beeves, published as an essay ‘On the 
C61e d6, commonly called Culdees’ {Trans. Boy. 
Ir. Acad. xxiv. [1873]). The term ‘Culdee’ has 
grown out of the form Culdcns, first coined by 
Hector Boece in his Scotonmi Mistorim, 1626 (for 
word ‘Culdee,’ see OED, s.v.). The Irish name 
c^le d& (mod. Ir. c(.ilc d6) corresponds with the 
probably Irish oririn of the Culdees. The 
primary meaning of the common word die is 
‘ companion,’ from which secondaiy meanings are 
derived, such as ‘husband,’ ‘servant.’ C€lc Oon- 
choiair, die Conculaind, found in the texts of the 
old heroic tales of Ireland, mean ‘ faithful follower 
or personal attendant of Conchobhar, or Cdchulainn ’ 
(see H. Zimmer, Celtic Church, Eng. tr., London, 
1902, p. 98 ff.). C6lc dt, therefore, will mean ‘ com- 
panion or faithful servant of God.’ The special 
difficulty is to account for the restriction of a term 
having this meaning, and obviously applicable to 
all monks and anchorites as servants of God, to 
the comparatively few cases in which it is found,* 

There is no mention of the die dt in the histo- 
rians Adamnan, Cumin, Eddi, or Bede ; and the in- 
ference is that the use of the term was unknown to 
tliem. Beeves says we may safely regard die dt 
as the Irish translation of servus Dei, which came 
to be an ordinai-y term in Church writers for 
monks, and became known to the Irish through 
the writings of Gregory the Great, who was a 
favourite author in Ireland. Skene (Celtic Scot- 
land", 1887, ii. 226 ff.) endeavours to prove that 
Deicola had the express meaning of ‘anchorite,’ 
that the die dt were anchorites, and consequently 

* A striking parallel in Welsh to cite di is the common word 
for ‘hermit’ — meudwy. Meu is from the root may, which ap- 
pears in Cornish ns maw, ‘boy’; ^ftry is for the older diitu, 
genitive of diu, modern Welsh duw, ‘God.’ 


that the Irish name was the direct derivation of 
Deicolae or Colidei. The objection to both of these 
theories is the specialized use of the term ctlc dt ; 
had it been applicable to monks and anchorites in 
general, why is it not found in the pages of the 
8th cent, historians, whose concern was with a 
monastic Church 1 

There is no contemporary account preserved of 
the rise of the Culdees ; our sources are incidental 
and of late date.* According to the Books of 
Leinster and Lismore, St. Moling, who founded the 
monastery of Tech Moling in County Carlow, 
entered a society of Culdees. He died c. A.D. 700 ; 
and, if he was a Culdee, he is, along with St. 
Mochuda, among the earliest whose names are 
on record. In the manner of the Iro-Scottish 
Church, the Culdee societies were often composed 
of thirteen members — the Prior, or Head (Cenn), or 
Abbot, Avith tAvelve others, on the analogy of Christ 
and His disciples. In very late times Ave find in 
Armagh a Prior and fivc^ brethren (probably a 
diminution in number, due to hostile pressure). 

The Culdees, throughout their history, are con- 
nected Avith a few definite localities, although in 
some cases the evidence is the mere mention of the 
name in the chartulary of a monastery. At first 
having the marks of anchorites, they gradually 
take on the appearance of secular canons. The 
Buie of Maelruan (died c. 791) bears the descrip- 
tion ‘ Here begins the Buie of the Cdle d6.’ It is 
preserved in the Leabhar Breac. As it stands, its 
orthography and grammar prove it to be centuries 
later than the 8th cent., but its original may go 
back to Maelruan. During Maelruan’s lifetime (in 
A.D. 747), Chrodegang composed at Metz the Buie 
Avhicli formed his clergy into canons ; and this 
Buie may have been brought into Ireland from 
Irish establishments on the Continent, such as 
Honau in Elsass. The Culdees certainly develop 
the appearance of secular canons ; Ave find them fill- 
I ing a subordinate ‘ Levitical ’ position in cathedral 
: establishments, chiefly engaged in the choral parts 
of the Avorship ; they became especially associated 
also Avith charitable care of the sick and poor, and 
the distribution of alms. The latter seems to have 
been one of their earliest and most characteristic 
traits.’ The endoAvments for these purposes may 
have proved a means of their later corniption. 
Their affinity with the regular canons enabled the 
latter, with the support of poAverful patrons, to 
oust them from their positions. Finally, they dis- 
appeared ; in St. Andrews, e.g., they are named for 
the last time in 1332. 

The only mention of the Culdees in England is in 
connexion with Athelstan’s Ausit to York in A.D. 
936 (Colidei) ; there is also a possible reference iii 
the cultorcs clerici of a Privilege by King Ethelred 
granted to Canterbury (Cotton MSS). In Wales 
they, presumably, appear once in a reference by 
Giraldus Cambrensis to the ‘ Coelibes a'cI Colideos ’ 
of the Isle of Bardsey in the 12th cent. (Gir. Camb. 
vol. vi. p. 124, Bolls ’Series). 

Beeves sees in the Culdees the disappearing 
Celtic Church ; the Culdees are the drooping 
remnant in Avhich that ancient Church finally 
succumbs. The present Avriter prefers to see in 
tliem not an inert residue, but a recrudescence, a 
burst into flame of the old Celtic religion, stimu- 

iThe earliest known instance oi the combination e(le di 
(though not in its technical sense of * Culdee *) is in the gloss 
to the commentaiy on the Psalms ascribetl to Columba of 
Bobblo, preserved in the Old Irish Cod. Mediolanensis (about 
850 A.D. ; ed. Ascoli, Codice irlandese delU Ambrosiana, Romo, 
1878, fol. 80 c, 3). Here the A’ulg. cuius {Dei) iste est is first ex- 
plained as equivalent to ‘iste ad ilium pertinet,’ and is then 
glossed : amaC asmberar is eele do: infer hisin, ‘ as it is s-aid, 
“This man is a servant of God.’” 

2 A'on Pflugk-llartung (‘ Dio Kuldeer ’ in Ztschr. f. Eirehen- 
geseh. xiv. [1894]) erroneously says fifteen. 

3 As to this point, see especiallv Grant, ‘The Culdees,' 
Scottish Rerietc, 1883, p. 217ff. 
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Inted perhaps by conflict Trith the rival Eoman 
institution. The honourable title die dt comes 
from the people, as its native form shows ; and it 
must have been elicited at the sight of special 
devotion and piety. A revival of religion at some 
given period, and not decay, is implied. 

IjIteiuicre, — ^X his is sufficiently indicated throughout the 
articic. T. JONES PARRY. 

CULT, CULTUS.— See Eeligion, Worship. 

CULTURE. — To Bacon the world is indebted 
for the term, as well as for the philosophy of, culture 
{Adv. of Learning, 1605, 11. xix. 2). While of 
itself the notion of culture may be broad enough 
to e.xpress all forms of spiritual life in man, — 
intellectual, religious, ethical, — it is best under- 
stood intensively as humanity’s effort to assert 
its inner and independent bemg. This effort is 
observed in a series of contrasts, due to the division 
of man’s functions into intellectual and activistic. 
The most general contrast is that between nature 
and spirit, with its dualism of animality and 
humanity. With the ideal of culture, man is led 
to live a life of contemplation rather than one of 
conquest, while his attention is directed towards 
the remote rather than towards the immediate. 
Viewed socially, culture is contrasted TOth in- 
dustrial occupation, the two differing in their 
valuation of work. From the social standpoint, 
again, the culturist inclines towards egoism, as in 
a ‘culte du moi’ (Maurice Barrbs), instead of 
towards altruism. In estimating the value of 
culture, the standard is usually the eudrenionistio 
one : it is asked whether the life of thinking or 
the life of doing is better calculated to give man 
happiness, or to satisfy the desires of the soul. 
The treatment of the culture-problem is to be 
conducted in conne.vion with the culture-con- 
sciousness of an individual or a nation, rather than 
by means of any objective memorial, like an order 
of architecture, a type of sculpture, or a school of 
poetry or painting. Such an introverting method 
18 qualified to e.\press the essence of (Classicism 
and Eoraanticism, — the two types of Western 
culture-activity, — just as it is sufficient to discern 
the culture-motive in a man of genius, like 
Michelangelo or Goethe. That which culture 
seeks is an acquaintance with the strivings and 
ideals of a favoured nation and a gifted soul. 

I. History of cuLTURE-cossciousFESs.—'Slot 
until the danm of modem times was the supremacy 
of intellectualisra called in question, or the prob- 
lem of culture raised. Brahmanism postulated 
enlightenment as the means of salvation ; Paganism 
looked to the intellect to give man happiness; 
Scholasticism pledged its belief in conceptual 
doctrines. It is tme that the Preacher of the Old 
Testament bewailed much study and the endless 
making of books, in the fear that the increase of 
knowledge was the increase of sorrow (Ec !'■'), 
while Stoicism sought to turn from dialectics to 
ethics ; nevertheless, humanity waited untU the 
coming of modem times before it directly re- 
pudiated its intellectual life. Although the term 
modermts was introduced in the 6th cent, by 
Cassiodoras ( Variartim, iv. 51), and used effectively 
bv Eoger Bacon (Eucken, Gcsch. dcr pkilosoph. 
2'ertninologic, Leipzig, 1879, p. 169), modernness in 
the form of culture-consciousness was not expressed 
until Francis Bacon inquired concerning the nature 
and advantages of letters. His professed aim in 
the Advancement of Learning being to fashion a 
perfect ‘globe of knowledge’ (il. xxv.), he prepared 
the way for this by arguments drawn from sources 
sacred and secular. 

IJiblica! tradition Infonc! ns that the day on which God 
rejtetl and • contemplated his own works' was blessed above 
the set days o! lal-our, while the primary work ol uia.a la the 


Garden of Eden was intellectual, in that it consisted in viewin- 
and naming God’s creatures. Moses was praised for hii 
Egyptian learning ; Solomon lor his wisdom ; while the advent 
of the Saviour witnessed the subduing of ignorance amoac th§ 


Apostles and Fathers the same intellectualism prevailfd 
(ib. I. Ti.). As to human proofs, mythology shows how founders 
of States were hut demi-gods, while inventors of new arts wera 
among tho gods themselves ; moreover, ancient history revcali 
the superiority of such thinkers as Socrates, Aristotle, Cicero 
over their contemporaries Xenophon, Alexander, Csesar 
((6. vU.). 

Bacon’s own estimate of culture, while often ex- 
pressed so as to show the neater ‘dignity’ of 
thought, seems to consist of eudiemonism, inasmuch 
as it extols learning for its power to please— to 
promote, indeed, the interests of tho sunvissima 
vita (ib. viii. 2, etc.}. The Nowtvx Oraanum (1620) 
asserts, not ‘ l^owledge is pleasure,’ but ‘ Scientia 
est potentia’; its aim was to indicate man’s 
ability to rale by means of knowledge, so that, 
instead of emphasizing the ffisthetical in culture, 
it tended to surrender the latter to industrialism. 
With such a presentation of tho culture-problem, 
and the accompanying emphasis upon the ‘work 
of contemplation,’ Bacon, who was a Renaissance 
thinker, made possible the three-fold development 
of modem intellectual life in the ages of En- 
lightenment (1625-1789), of Homanticism (1781- 
1857), of Bealism (1857-present day), 

I. The Enlightenment. — On tho lesthetic side, 
the Enlightenment fostered Classicism, although 
its own rationalistic spirit, political earnestness, 
and relentless criticism of religion removed it 
from the influences of the Graces. In its own 
way, the Enlightenment developed a static system 
of natural religion (Herbert),^ of natural rights 
(Grotius), as also a naturalistic system of efliies 
(Hobbes) and of knowledge (Locke). Spinoza 
expressed the spirit of the age when ho declared 
the highest motive in man to be rational and 
disinterested love of God (‘amor Dei intellectualis 
{Ethica, 1677, V. xxxii.]). 

This blind rationalism, however, was destined to 
undergo repudiation, and in the Counter-Enlighten- 
ment of Rousseau, Vico, Lessing, and Herder tho 
culture-problem was rehabilitated. IVhero Bacon 
had had behind him the free sestheticism of the 
Renaissance, Rousseau was confronted by the 
formal culture of Classicism, whose raffinements 
he felt called upon to denounce. Taking a stami 
at once eudremonistic and socialistic, he declarw 
that unhappiness and injustice were nttributahle 
to man’s departure from nature. This was the 
theme of his Discours sur les sciences et les arts 
(1750), where he discussed tho question whether 
the establishment of culture had been for man s 
well-being — only to conclude negatively, on the 
ground that art and science weaken the original 
virtues of humanity. In his Discours sur lortgme 
et les fondements de Vinigaliti parmi les homni's 
(1753), his view is social rather than eadffimonistic, 
inasmuch ns he attributes injustice to tho m- 
teilectualistic programme, which, involving the 
more rapid advance of some beyond others, haa 
brought about inequality even where it nn 
furthered tho progress of impersonal science ano 
art. Hence the maxim, ‘ Retournons ii la nature. 
La nouvelle midise (1761) breathes a yearning lor 
the idyllic condition of man’s nature-life, winic 
Emile (1762) deduces a sj'stem of education whicii, 
recognizing Uiat man cannot return to nature a < 
abide there, advises a natural method of men 
development, a restoration of nature to man ra i - 
than a return of man to nature, - , ...i •i,» 

Where Bacon and Rousseau kad eonsidcrwl the 
practical worth of culture for individual happ - 
and social well-being, Vico and Herder .‘ongiR to 
show how essential to humanity is an cve.- 
cnlarging mental life which, if bm-ed upon na 
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advances beyond it. Vico’s Scienza nuova (1725) — 
a work at least half a century in advance of its 
age — postulated the ideal of a unified humanity, 
whose organic nature, as conceived by Vico, 
contrasted strikingly and pleasantly with the 
mechanical views of society peculiar to the En- 
lightenment. Vico, who discovered that primitive 
language and literature are poetical, describes the 
developing culture-consciousness of the race by 
distinguishing three periods— mythological, heroic, 
human — wherein are found three lands of language, 
as also three ideals of social life. 

Lessing, who barely escaped the rationalism of 
the Enlightenment, relaxed sufficiently to produce 
his booklet, Erziehung des Menschengesehlechts 
(1780, tr. Robertson^, 1896), wherein the religions 
consciousness is conceived of as a Divine revela- 
tion, unfolding its intellectual nature in such a 
way as to evince the ideas of God as a unity, and 
the Bonl as immortal. While Lessing carries on 
his discussion in a humanistic fashion, he does not 
fail to emphasize the rationalistic element embodied 
in the revelation of God and the soul as ideas. 
Herder’s Ideenzur Philos, der Gesch. der Menschheit 
(1790-1792) involves Lessing’s ideas of progress 
and Vico’s ideal of humanity as one, while itself 
isolating the idea of Humanitdts-Bildung. The 
peculiarity of Herder’s work is that in it the 
culture-concept operates in a natnralistio manner, 
involving the notion of a continuity of, rather than 
a conffict between, the natural below and the 
spiritual above, whereby the inner life of humanity 
is developed from the outer order of things. 
Herder introduces certain stages of development 
from nature-peoj)les to culture-peoples, and thus 
tends to make his plan more plausible. 

The rationalism that had marked the early 
Enlightenment was reproduced in the ideals of 
Classicism, although the organization of sesthetical 
science by Burke and Baumgarten tended to soften 
its conceptualism. The significance of Classicism 
was apprehended by Winckelmann, who found in 
it the exaltation of reason and the idealization 
of beauty ; and, in his mind, classic con- 
sciousness expressed the free rather than the 
characteristic, the static rather than the dynamic. 
In this spirit, he frames his memorable definition 
of beauty: ‘According to this notion, beauty 
should be like the purest water, which, the less 
taste it has, is regarded as the most healthful 
because it is free from foreign elements ’ ( W zrke, 
Dresden, 1808-25, bk. iv. ch. ii. § 23). Winckelmann 
thus seeks to express the classic ideal as a purely 
intellectual and formal one, which will appear in 
connexion ^vith two other utterances almost as 
famous as the above appreciation of the classic. 
In the one he praises the simplicity of classic 
beauty as a rare wine drunk from a transparent 
glass \ih. § 19) ; in the other he likens the antique 
ideal of beauty to a spirit drawn from the material 
order as by fire (to. § 22). Lessing’s Ladkoon 
(1766) — its very title pledging it to Classicism — 
exalts the ideal of Apollo by limiting art and 
culture to the beautiful. This sesthetic reason is 
given to explain why Laokoon does not scream, 
although Lessing, in styling his work ‘ an essay on 
the limits of poetry and painting,’ was aware that 
in plastic the idea of the temporal and changing 
is out of place. With the appearance of Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Beason (1781) and the French 
Bevolution (1789), the Enlightenment was rirtually 
ended, although its effect did not at once pass 
away. 

2. Romanticism ^The age of culture began os 

Kant emerged from rationalism, and by means of 
philosophic criticism transcended the conceptual 
views of the Enlightenment. In the Critique, 
Kant used the term ‘ culture ’ when he said : 


‘Metaphysics is the completion of the whole 
culture of reason ’ (Muller’s tr.-. New York, 1896, 
p. 730) ; yet it was the Critique of Judgment 
(1790) which, by means of its new msthetic norms, 
was destined to take its place in the history ol 
culture. Kant’s theory of beauty and taste, as 
‘ that which pleases tmiversally ivithout requiring 
a concept’ (Bernard’s tr. 1892, p. 67), expresses the 
nature of culture as the intellectual life of man 
apprehended intuitively. Kant’s intellectualism, 
far more original and valuable than his moralism, 
is thus expressed in a system of transcendentalism ; 
and it was this transcendental element that affected 
the romantic school of philosophy and poetry. 

Schiller, alive to the intellectualistrc in Kant, 
was not unaffected by his heroic and relentless 
moralism, which he glorified in his essay Ueher 
Anmuth u. Wurde (1793), although here be seeks 
to transcend both Goethean grace of sense and 
Kantian dignity of ethics, by means of the ideal 
of humanity as the ‘ Zusammenstimmung zwischen 
dem Sittlichen und Sinnliohen ’ ( Werhe, ed. Hempel, 
1868-74, XV. 213). Schiller’s use of the term ‘Kultur’ 
is confined almost exclusively to the Brief e ilber die 
aesthet. Erziehung des Menschen (1796), where he 
comments on the narmonions culture of the Greeks 
(Let. vi.), distinguishes theoretical, practical, and 
lEsthetical forms (Lett, ix.-x.), and discusses the 
practical value of culture (Let. xxi.). Believing 
that the end of human existence is to be con- 
ceived ethically, and yet realizing that man is by 
nature a creature of sense, Schiller seeks to account 
for the culture, or resthetic education, of mankind 
by distinguishing three stages— physical, sestheti- 
cal, and moral (Let. xxiv.). Thus, in achieving 
his moral destiny, man uses the testhetical ns the 
mean and mediator between the extremes of the 
physical and the ethical, urges Schiller, just as 
Lessing had sought to account for the rational 
education of man by means of religion. Schiller’s 
confidence in culture, as expressed in the Aesthet. 
Bildung, seems to abate somewhat in his Essay 
Vber naive und sentimentalisehe Dichtunp (1796), 
where, like Kousseau, whom he mentions ap- 
provingly (Werhe, xv. 606), he signalizes a return 
to nature, or the naive — a term of special signi- 
ficance with the French (ib. 487). ‘Sentimental’ 
is borrowed from the English of Sterne, whom also 
Schiller does not fail to mention (i5. 480). The 
evils, rather than the benefits, of culture are dis- 
cussed in this stndy_ of culture-types (t6. 483), and 
the whole essay, praising antiquity for its obj ective 
naiveU, values the sentimentm only as it sincerely 
seeks nature. The distinction between naive and 
sentimental forms of culture is based upon nature ; 
hence Schiller says : ‘ The poet either is nature or 
he seeks her. One makes a naive poet, the other 
a sentimental one’ (ib. 492). Genius consists in 
naiveU, and only as the genius is naive can he 
exist (ib. 479). Homer among the ancients and 
Shakespeare among modems are esteemed naive 
poets, because they apprehended nature immedi- 
ately (ib. 488). Upon the cultural basis of naive 
and sentimental, Schiller distinguishes three forms 
of poetry — idyllic, satirical, and elegiac. Idyllic 
poet^ is of the naive order, because it expresses 
the immediate sense of nature in the feeling of 
joy. ‘The poet is_ satirical when he takes as his 
subject the alienation of man from nature, and the 
contradiction between the real and ideal ’ (ib. 497). 
Where satire is sharp, elegiac poetry is slid, being 
the poet’s lament over the loss of nature in an 
age of culture. While Schiller seems to condemn 
culture and modernness, while he appears to pos- 
tulate paganism as the true life of humanity, he is 
careful to express the thought that above both 
naive and sentimental there is a tliird form of in- 
tellectual life to be viewed as ideal culture, which 
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shall have power to restore to humanity its lost 
unity (t6. 492 f.). 

As prophet of the Komantio School, Friedrich 
Schlegel felt the force of Kant’s transcendentalism, 
but was more inclined to base his culture upon the 
Ego of Fichte, and, while he appreciated SchillcFs 
esthetics of the naive, he himself showed a dis- 
position to adopt the sentimental, or romantic, 
culture of the infinite. In Schlegel’s mind, Goethe’s 
Wilhelm Mcister, the French Eevolution, and 
Fichte’s WissenscJiaftslehre were the three greatest 
tendencies of the age {JugendschrifUn, ed. J. Minor, 
1882; Athenwum, §216); from them may be traced 
a triplei?ow!«n<iX' — poetical, political, philosophical, 
in form. Fichte himself was an ardent believer in 
culture ; coming after the French Revolution and 
postulating constructive material culture, he con- 
trasts strikingly with Rousseau. In Jiis Bcitrdgc 
ziir Bcrichtiqung iiber die franzos. Revolution, 1793, 
tlie term ‘Cultur’ is of frequent occurrence; it is 
identified with the inner freedom and rationality 
of Kantianism. No human sensation or impulse, 
no action or passion, is esteemed of value unless it 
makes for culture, or the exercise of all man’s 
powers towards complete freedom as a goal ( Werhe, 
Leipzig, 1S46-47, vi. 86). In the State, tiie culture 
of freedom should be the aim, declares Fichte (ih. 
101), while the true fatherland is that State which 
is the most higlilj' cultured {ib. vii. 212). Such 
\vas Fichte’s own culture-philosophy. Yet the 
Fichtcan element that appealed to the Eomanticist 
^vas the Ego, whose free activity was for Fichte 
the leading principle of all culture. Schickel, 
however, develops romantic culture b}’ emphasizing 
the rosthetical activity of the Ego, whence he de- 
rives his doctrine of Ironic, tlie watchword of 
Eomauticism. In essence, Ironic consists in a 
work of self-creation and self-destruction, due 
to the Ego’s striving after an impossible ideal 
(Alhenwtan, §51). In poetry, this subjectivism is 
called transcendental where it begins as satire 
with its contrast between ideal and real, changes 
to the sadness of elegy, and ends as an idyll which 
identifies the two (ib. § 228). Where Schiller used 
‘ sentimental,’ Schlegel employs ‘ transcendental,’ 
of which stylo he considers Dante the prophet, 
Shakespeare the centre, and Goethe the climax— 
‘der grosse Dreiklang der modemen Pocsie’ (ib. 
§247). In thus stjdiim Shakespeare transcendental, 
Schlegel invests Schiller’s ‘naive’ and ‘senti- 
mental’ with the historical sense of ancient and 
modem — an idea c.arried out systematically in Die 
Gricchen vnd Ilbmcr (1797). Grecian poct^’, de- 
clares Schlegel, begins with nature and aims to 
reach beauty through culture (p- 10) ; modem 
poetry aims at subjective cesthetical power rather 
than objective beauty (n, 79), whence arises a 
striving after the poetical as something transcen- 
dental, a ‘Sehnsncht’ wliich is destined to remain 
unsatisfied (p. 103). This typo of poetry contrasts 
strikingly with the compact culture-consciousness 
of Clas.-iicism, wherein ‘Kunstpoesio’ and ‘Natur- 
pocsie ’ are in complete harmony (A thcncriim, § 252). 
Thus, as thecnlture-consciousness of the Enlighten- 
ment had arisen in England, that of Eomanticism 
has been seen to have originated in Germany. 
There was, of course, a French Classicism and a 
French Eomanticism, but perhaps the most direct 
contribution to culture that France was to make is 
found in the third period — that of Ecali.sni._ 

3. Realism. — The inception of the EenlLstic, or 
Naturalistic, movement luav be noted as early ns 
1831, when Ilenri Beyle (de .Stendhal) produced 
his Le Rouge et le voir. ThLs Naturalism, or 
‘ Bevlisme,’' as it.s author stj-led it, involved a 
direct egoism and an indirect hjhi!i«m, destimsl to 
open the motlem mind to new views and values in 
the intellectual worhi, B-vlc w.-u- analyzed and 


classified by the aid of Tainc in 1857, Zola in 18S0 
and Paul Bourget in 1SS3 (Huneker, Egoists, 1P09| 
P. 4f.). Another root of this realism is fonnd in 
Flaubert, whose Madame Bovarg (1857) resulted 
in a culture-philosophy called ‘‘Bovarvisme,’ or 
Ulusionism, hardly in keeping with the acknow- 
ledged realism of Flaubert. Another frank attempt 
to be realistic appeared with Baudelaire’s Flctir.s 
dit mal (1857) under the head of ‘Satanisnic.’ 
These three tendencies re-appear in the rhapsodies 
of the German ‘snperman.’Nietzsehe, whowasprolr- 
ahly affected no less thoroughly by ,Max Stirner’s 
The Ego and his Own (1845), wlucli delivers its 
autlior from both pagan Classicism and Christian 
Romanticism, while it rivals the early Christians’ 
‘ contemptus mnndi ’ by its contempt for spirit and 
truth (see pp. 464, 478, 484). This egoistic nihilism 
and activism, involving the transmutation of indi- 
vidualistic and social standards of value, ivas 
originall3' pursued by Nietzsche in the milder form 
of Eomanticism, due to the influence of Wagner’s 
music, which Nietzsche employs to explain the 
origin of Greek tragedy. Where both Classi- 
cism and Eomanticism liad agreed in regarding 
Grecian culture in the form of Apollonian calm- 
ness, Nietzsche, who was guided by the dynamic 
ideal of musical art, and who had profited by 
Schopenhauer’s distinction between intellect and 
ivill, introduced the idea of a Dionysinc element, 
in accordance with which the intellectual realm 
of culture and refinement was set off against 
I tlie voluntaristic one of barbarism nnd pn&sion. 
Nietzsche had carefully noted Schiller’s u.^e of 
‘naive,’ and had also appreciated its significance 
in the psychologj* of Classicism ; nevertheless, he 
was anxious to show that tlie Greeks had aciiicvcd 
the naive of Apollo only bj' a miglity conquest 
over the barbaric and titanic of Dionj’sns (Die 
Geburt dcr Tragbdic, 1886, § 3). To Schiller's 
naive poets, Homer and Shakespeare, he adds the 
name of the artist Eaphacl, whose 'Transfigura- 
tion’ reveals, in art- symbol ism, tlie otenial somiw 
nnd contradiction of the world, expressed os it is 
on the lower and darker half of the canvas, which 
portrays the stniggles of the possessed, and the 
^•iriion of peace and intelligence shining in the 
transfiguration above (ib. § 4). But, with liLs desire 
to conceive of culture in the activistic fashion 
peculiar to the art of music, ho seems to have 
approved of the Dionj’.siac nnd to have welcomed 
its entrance into modern culture (ib. § 19). Follow- 
ing Nietzsche, Sudemiann has elaborated a kind 
of culture-philosophy which, while attracted ly 
the Grecian sense of harmonj’, agrees with .Schiller 
in its Apollonian -vnew (sec, c.g., The Jog of Living, 
tr. Wharton, 1907, Act i.), but which is perhaps 
more ready to assert that, after all, the will is 
So superior to the intellect that the p.assioris are 
dc.stiiied to triumph over the spirit in man. _ This 
Supremacy of the Dionj’siac seems to explain the 
Sensuality and irrationalism of man, who accounts 
for his vfciousne.ss bj’ sajdng, ‘Esist das Ileiden- 
tlinm in nns’ (cf. Axelrod, II. Stidcrmann, cine 
Stiidic, 1907, p, 63). 

7'he realistic culture that signified n kind of 
Bionj'sinc revolt against convcritionnlitj' was ac- 
companied by the criticism of various nationalities 
by cultured patriots. In Bnssin, Turgcnielf nmclc 
ideal war upon societv' under the romantic banner 
of ‘ Nihilism’ (Fnth'ers and Children, tr. 

Ilnpgood, 1007, ch. v.), nnd repudiated Ids country 
for its lack of ideas : 

•Our d-sr uiothfr.' raj-i be, ‘Orth'xlox Ilu— ii, m'zbt rink 
down to the a' thrnr.o-t bell, end notn eirtzte tseV, not a rlrz.e 
tiin would bo dhttirb-^l. . . . Iv-cau-e even the iirnovar. b.oden- 
In-J flipper-, fiaft-sreb, nnd the k.ncut— reno'-m'-l nro- 
d'j.'te o! o’lrs — were not i,ovenled bv ‘ fi'i.-tt tr, tr, 

Vj-f!. eb. .). 

In Nonvp.y, 11’ -on iiefi! f-gdi-m and nihili«m to 
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arouse his country to a sense of intellectual self- 
respect. In Brand (1865) he idealizes the Nor- 
wegian; in Peer Gynt (1867) he satirizes him; 
while in Emperor and Galilean (1873) he seeks to 
indicate the coming of a ‘ third empire ’ of selfhood, 
destined to supersede the ‘ Christian empire of the 
spirit,’ as that had overcome the ‘pagan empire 
of the flesh’ (Pt. ii. Act iii. Sc. iv.). In America, 
where the national consciousness was absorbed by 
activity and weighed doum by Puritanism and 
Philistinism, the call to culture was sounded long 
ago by the free spirit of Emerson. His address, 
Ttw American Scholar (1837), contains an ideal 
programme for the promotion of national culture ; 
and in a spirit at once Athenian and American, 
he discusses the influences of nature, literature, 
and activity, Avhich promote the culture of ‘ Man 
Thinking,’ while he also emphasizes the scholar’s 
duty toward his age, which, in Emerson’s mind, 
was no longer the classic or romantic, but the 
philosophical one. In far different manner from 
the Apollonian and Socratic serenity of Emerson, 
Poe emphasized the Dionysiao in the form of the 
morbid and mysterious with their inherent sense of 
contradiction. The significance of Poe was really 
that of the decadence that later was to reradiate 
Realism. This was to come about through Baude- 
laire, but was not to become effectual until the 
end of the 19th century, with Verlaine, Mallarme, 
ViUiersde risle-Adam,Huysmans, andMaeterlinck, 
as well as Swinburne. The culture-consciousness of 
the decadence, dissatisfied with the limitations of 
Realism, made use of the morbid, the vicious, and 
the mysterious in order to sound anew the depths 
of the soul. By means of symbolism, it sought 
to find something objective to express the psycho- 
logical profundity that it afieotea. In the north, 
this symbolism was developed systematically by 
Ibsen, 

But by far the most systematic culturist critique 
of national life was carried on by Matthew Arnold, 
who was sufflciently nihilistic and egoistic in spirit 
to entitle his work Culture and Anarchy (1869), 
and who was sufficiently radical to direct it against 
Protestantism and ‘Hebraism.’ Arnold’s method 
was that of a free Socratism, in the course of whose 
application he finds it expedient to praise Plato 
and St. Paul for their intellectualism (ch. iv.), 
and Lessing and Herder for their spirit of national 
culture. Calling himself a ‘ man ndthout a phil- 
osophy,’ Arnold was possessed of sufficient con- 
ceptualism to treat culture to an analysis of its 
four-fold root, whence he regards it: (1) as an 
internal condition of humanity rather than ani- 
mality ; (2) as a groning and becoming rather than 
a resting and a having ; (3) while it was so general 
as to advance mankind rather than the mere indi- 
vidual, within whom (4) it consisted of an expansion 
of all his powers, instead of some one in particular, 
as the religious (ch. i. ). This broad humanistic cul- 
ture Arnold identifies with something suggestive of 
Schiller’s ‘ grace and dignity,’ by calling it ‘ sweet- 
ness and light’ — an expression which be borrows 
from Swift, as Schiller had borrowed from Sterne. 
In contrast with his nation’s ‘ faith in machinery,’ 
Arnold exercises a faith in culture, by means of 
which he is led to say that the England of his own 
day was little in comparison with the England of 
Elizabeth (tii.). This msthetical reflexion upon 
the industrial age of coal w’as accompanied by a 
critique of the moralistic, or Puritanical, carried 
on in connexion witli the distinction between Hel- 
lenism, with its ‘spontaneity of consciousness,’ 
and Hebraism, with its ‘ strictness of conscience ’ 
— one the principle of thinking, the other of doing 
(ch. iv. ). Arnold’s philosophy of history, observing 
that Europe has been subjected to a double treat- 
ment of culture and civilization, places Hellenism 


at the head of spiritual development in the West, 
while it accounts for its failure to rule by calling 
it ‘premature,’ whence Hebraism was enabled 
to govern the W’orld. With the supremacy of 
Hebraism, which Arnold treats more kindly than 
Nietzsche treated Christianity when he saw' its 
‘transvaluation of pagan values,’ there comes a 
Renaissance revival of Hellenism, which, like 
original Hellenism, so suffered from lax morals 
that Hebraism, in the form of Puritanism, was 
again called upon to rule by means of strict obedi- 
ence {ib.). Believing that Hellenic sweetness and 
light is the one thing needful, Arnold believes also 
that it may further the cause of Hebraism, which 
can only gain from an infusion of Socrates’ ‘ dis- 
interested play of consciousness’ (ch. v.). Indeed, 
Hebraism seems never to have relinquished its hold 
upon Arnold, w’ho, in Literature and Dogma (1875), 
esteemed ‘ conduct as three-fourths of human life ’ ; 
hence we may speak of his Hellenizing culture 
as ‘morality touched with sweetness and light.’ 
Without appreciating the strength of Arnold’s 
sentiments, popular culture is now busy with the 
more entertaining features of science, art, and 
philosophy, its devotees being organized into groups 
not without resemblance to tbe Prtcieuscs Ridundes 
and the Femmes Savantes of three hundred years 
ago. 

II. The problem op culture.— As the defini- 
tion of culture has implied, the contrast between 
nature and spirit, animality and humanity, activity 
and contemplation, inner and outer, immediate and 
remote, contains a problem for the human species 
which belongs to nature, but which, nevertlieless, 
contemplates a trans-natural or spiritual goal for 
humanity. The most essential element in the 
psychology of culture is that w’hich relates to the 
intellect and the wdll, with the accompan 5 'ing 
contrast between the life of culture and that of 
activity. With the question presented upon the 
intellectualistico-voluntaristio basis, the two re- 
maining problems of humanity and happiness will 
follow m a natural order. 

I. Culture and activity. — When contrasted with 
the outer life of activism, the interior and con- 
templative character of culture assumes the form 
of an intense problem of values, especially in an 
age where naturalism is exalted by science and 
where industrialism deafens the ear to tlie ‘ Know 
thyself’ of intellectualism. Hence society has 
scruples against culture, which, it is urged, unfits 
man for life in the outer world among men and 
things. The antinomy between intellect and will 
has long afflicted the Indo-Germanic consciousness, 
and ns far back as the days of Vedanta philosophy 
it had sought to reconcile the conflicting claims of 
the Sfinkhya of thought and the Yoga of action 
by declaring that the pursuit of knowledge and the 
performance of work were both necessary to bring 
man to the highest spiritual state of workless 
contemplation {Bhagavad-Gitd, ch. v.). With the 
Greeks, who were both Apollonian and Dionysiac, 
the ascendant principle was the intellectualistic 
one ; for, while Aristotle based life upon tvtpycia, 
he found tiSatgovla to consist in an energy tempered 
by moderation and perfected by contemplation 
(ivic. Eth. X. 7). It was in this spirit that Bacon 
exalted the ‘work of contemplation.’ Voltaire’s 
attack upon culture was earned on in the same 
eudremonistio manner ; accordingly his pessimistic 
Candide (1758) urges man to work without think- 
ing, as the only means of rendering life bearable, 
whence follows, at the conclusion, the familiar 
maxim, ‘ II faut cultiver notre jardin.’ In the 
hbtorj' of French scepticism, the same advice had 
been given by hlontaigne, who also counsels one to 
assume the consciousness of a dumb animal in 
order to find wisdom — ‘11 nous faut abestir pou*" 
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shall have power to restore to hnmanity its lost 
unitj’ (i6. 492 f.). 

As prophet of the Komantic School, Friedrich 
Schlegel felt the force of Kant’s transcendentalism, 
but was more inclined to base his culture upon the 
Ego of Fichte, and, while he appreciated Schiller’s 
a;sthctics of the naive, he himself showed a dis- 
position to adopt the sentimental, or romantic, 
culture of the inhnite. In Schlegel’s mind, Goethe’s 
Wilhdm Mcister, the French Revolution, and 
Fichte’s Wisstnsclutftslchre were the three greatest 
tendencies of the age {JiigendscJiriften, ed. J. Minor, 
1882; Athcnaium,%2lG)\ from them maj’be traced 
a tripleRomant i7; — poetical, political, philosophical, 
in form. Fichte himself was an ardent believer in 
culture ; coming after the French Revolution and 
jiostulating constructive material culture, he con- 
trasts strikingly with Rousseau. In his Bcitrage 
zur Berichtignng iiber diefranzos. Itevolntion, 1793, 
the term ‘Cultur’ is of frequent occurrence; it is 
identified with the inner freedom and rationality 
of Kantianism. No human sensation or impulse, 
no action or passion, is esteemed of value unless it 
makes for culture, or the e.xercise of all man’s 
lowers towards complete freedom as a goal ( Werkc, 
vcipzig, 1846-47, vi. 86). In the State, the culture 
of freedom should be the aim, declares Fichte {ib. 
101), while the true fatherland is that State which 
is the most highly cultured {ib. vii. 212). Such 
was Fichte’s own culture-philosophy. Yet the 
Fichtean element that appealed to the Romanticist 
was the Ego, whose free activity was for Fichte 
the leading principle of all culture. Schlegel, 
however, develops romantic culture by emphasizing 
the rosthetioal activity of the Ego, whence he de- 
rives his doctrine of Ironie, the watchword of 
Romanticism. In essence. Ironic consists in a 
work of self-creation and self-destruction, due 
to the Ego’s strmng after an impossible ideal 
{Athcnccum, §51). In poetry, this subjectivism is 
called transcendental where it begins as satire 
with its contrast between ideal and real, changes 
to the sadness of elegy, and ends as an idyll which 
identifies the two {ib. § 228). Where Schiller used 
‘ sentimental,’ Schlegel employs ‘ transcendental,’ 
(if which stjde he considers Dante the prophet, 
Shakespeare the centre, and Goethe the climax — 
‘der grossc Drciklang der modemen Poesie’ {ib. 
§ 247). In thus styling Shakespeare transcendental, 
Schlegel invests Schiller’s ‘naive’ and ‘senti- 
mental’ with the historical sense of ancient and 
modem — an idea carried out systematically in Die 
Gricchen und Ilbmcr (1797). Grecian poetrj', de- 
clares Schlegel, begins with nature and aims to 
reach beauty through culture (p. 10) ; modem 
poetry aims at subjective cesthetical power rather 
than objective beauty (p. 79), whence arises a 
striving after the poetical as something transcen- 
dental, a ‘Sehnsucht’ which is destined to remain 
unsatisfied (p. 103). This type of poetry contrasts 
strikingly with the compact culture-consciousness 
of Classicism, wherein ‘Ivunstpoesie’ and ‘Natur- 
pocsie’ are in complete harmony {Athcnccum, §252). 
Thus, as the culture-consciousness of the Enlighten- 
ment had arisen in England, that of Romanticism 
has been seen to have originated in Gemiany. 
There was, of course, a French Classicism and a 
French Romanticism, but perhaps the most direct 
contribution to culture that France was to make is 
found in the third period — that of Realism. 

3. Realism. — The inceprion of tlie Realistic, or 
Naturalistic, movement may be noted ns c.arly ns 
1831, when Henri Beyle (de Stendhal) produced 
his Lc Itougc tt le noiV. This Naturalism, or 
‘Beylisme,’ ns its author .styled it, involved a 
direct egoLsm and an indirect nihilism, destinisl to 
open the modern mind to ncv.- view.s and value? in 
the intellectual world. B-vle w.i? annlyztsl and 


classified by the aid of Taine in 1857, Zola in ISSO, 
and Paul Bourget in 1883 (Hiinoker, Egoists, 1909, 
4f.). Another root of this realism ‘is found in 
aubert, whose Madame Bovarg (18,57) resulted 
in a cultttre-philosophy called ‘Bovaryisme,’ or 
Hlusionism, hardly in keeping with the acknow- 
ledged realism of Flaubert. Another frank attempt 
to be realistic appeared with Baudelaire’s Fleurs 
dn mal (18,57) under the head of ‘Satanisme.’ 
These three tendencies re-appear in the rhapsodies 
of theGerman ‘superman,’ Nietzsche, who was prob- 
ably atlected no less thoroughly by Max Stimer’a 
The Ego and his Own (1845), which delivers its 
author from both pagan Classicism and Christian 
Romanticism, while it rivals the early Christians’ 
‘contemptus mundi’ by its contempt for spirit and 
truth (see pp. 464, 478, 484). This egoistic nihilism 
and activism, involving the transmutation of indi- 
vidualistic and social standards of value, was 
originally pursued by Nietzsche in the milder form 
of Romanticism, due to the influence of Wagner’s 
music, which Nietzsche employs to explain tlie 
origin of Greek tragedy. Where both Classi- 
cism and Romanticism Lad agreed in regarding 
Grecian culture in the form 01 Apollonian calm- 
ness, Nietzsche, who was guided hy the dynamic 
ideal of musical art, and who had profited by 
Schopenhauer’s distinction between intellect and 
jvill, introduced the idea of a Dionysiac element, 
in accordance with which the intellectual realm 
of culture and refinement was set of! against 
the voluntaristic one of barbarism and passion. 
Nietzsche had carefully noted Schiller’s use of 
‘naive,’ and had also appreciated its signilicance 
in the psychology of Classicism ; nevertheless, he 
was anxious to show that the Greeks had achieved 
the naive of Apollo only by a mighty conquest 
over the barbaric and titanic of Dionysus {Die 
Geburt der Tragbdie, 1886, § 3). To Schiller’s 
naive poets, Homer and Shakespeare, he adds the 
name of the artist Raphael, wJiose ‘Transfigura- 
tion ’ reveals, in art-symbolism, the eternal sorrow 
and contradiction of the world, expressed as it is 
on the lower and darker half of the canvas, which 
portrays the struggles of the possessed, and the 
vidion of peace and intelligence shining in the 
transfiguration above {ib. § 4). But, with his dc.riro 
to conceive of culture in the activistic fashion 
peculiar to the art of music, ho seems to have 
approved of the Dionj'siac and to have welcomed 
its entrance into modem culture {ib. § 19). Follow- 
ing Nietzsche, Sudermann has elaborated a kind 
of culture-philosophy which, while attracted by 
the Grecian sense of Lamiony, agrees with Schiller 
in its Apollonian view (see, c.g., The Jog of Liring, 
tr. Wharton, 1907, Act i.), but which is pcifiaps 
more ready to assert that, after all, the will is 
so superior to the intellect that the p.assion? are 
destined to triumph over the spirit in man. _ This 
supremacy of the Dionysiac seems to explain the 
sensuality and irrationalism of man, who accciunts 
for his viciousness by saying, ‘Esist das Ileidcn- 
thum in uns’ (cf. Axelrod, II. Sudermann, cine 
Studie, 1907, p. 63). 

The realistic culture that signified^ a kind of 
Dionysiac revolt against conventionality was ac- 
companied by the criticism of various narionalitic.s 
by cultured patriots. In Russia, Turgcnieir niado 
ideal war upon society under the romantic banner 
of ‘Nihilism’ {Fathers and Children, 1801, tr. 
Ilnpgood, 1907, ch. v.), and repudiated hi.s country 
for its lack of ideas : 

'Our (Jwr mother,’ riys he, ‘Orth(xlo.x Ilu'iix, mt'ht r!nV 
down to the nethermost hell, anrt not a tingle tack, not <i f-nzi* 
i>sn would be cJi'tnrbcfi, ♦ . » ^verl the eartiovar, lin'icn* 

lja«t fJippcn, and the knout— thefe reno'Ar.cd 

finrtA fi! oiipi — were not Invented bv (ijrnoke, tr. Haj'pOOO, 
cli- iiv.). 
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arouse his countr 3 ’’ to a sense of intellectual self- 
respect. In Brand (1865) he idealizes the Nor- 
wegian ; in Peer Gynt (1867) he satirizes him ; 
while in Emperor and Galilean (1873) he seeks to 
indicate the coming of a ‘ third empire ’ of selfhood, 
destined to supersede the ‘ Christian empire of the 
spirit,’ as that had overcome the ‘pagan empire 
or the flesh’ (Pt. ii. Act iii. Sc. iv.). m America, 
where the national consciousness was absorbed by 
activity and weighed dovm by Puritanism and 
Philistinism, the call to culture was sounded long 
ago by the free spirit of Emerson. His address, 
The American Scholar (1837), contains an ideal 
programme for the promotion of national culture ; 
and in a spirit at once Athenian and American, 
he discusses the influences of nature, literature, 
and activity, which promote the culture of ‘ Man 
Thinking,’ while he also emphasizes the scholar’s 
duty toward his age, which, in Emerson’s mind, 
was no longer the classic or romantic, but the 
philosophical one. In far different manner from 
the Apollonian and Socratic serenity of Emerson, 
Poe emphasized the Dionysiac in the form of the 
morbid and mysterious with their inherent sense of 
contradiction. The significance of Poe was really 
that of the decadence that later was to repudiate 
Kealism. This was to come about through Baude- 
laire, but was not to become effectual until the 
end of the 19th century, with Verlaine, Mallarmd, 
Villiersdel’Isle-Adam,Huysmans,andMaeterlinck, 
as AveU as Swinburne. The culture-consciousness of 
the decadence, dissatisfied with the limitations of 
Kealism, made use of the morbid, the vicious, and 
the mysterious in order to sound anew the depths 
of the soul. By means of symbolism, it sought 
to find something objective to express the psycho- 
loijical profundity that it affected. In the north, 
this symbolism was developed systematically by 
Ibsen. 

But by far the most systematic culturist critique 
of national life was carried on by Matthew Arnold, 
who was sufficiently nihilistic and egoistic in spirit 
to entitle his work Gidture and Anarchy (1869), 
and who was sufficiently radical to direct it against 
Protestantism and ‘Hebraism.’ Arnold’s method 
was that of a free Socratism, in the course of whose 
application he finds it expedient to praise Plato 
and St. Paul for their intellectualism (ch. iv.), 
and Lessing and Herder for their spirit of national 
culture. Calling himself a ‘ man rrithout a phil- 
osophy,’ Arnold was possessed of sufficient con- 
ceptualism to treat culture to an analysis of its 
four-fold root, whence he regards it: (1) as an 
internal condition of humanity rather than ani- 
mality ; (2) as a growing and becoming rather than 
a resting and a having ; (3) while it was so general 
as to advance mankind rather than the mere indi- 
vidual, within whom (4) it consisted of an expansion 
of all his powers, instead of some one in particular, 
as the religious (ch. i.). This broad humanistic cul- 
ture Arnold identifies with something suggestive of 
Schiller’s ‘ grace and dignity,’ by calling it ‘ sweet- 
ness and light’ — an expression which he borrows 
from Srvift, as Schiller had borrowed from Sterne. 
In contrast •with his nation’s ‘ faith in machinery,’ 
Arnold exercises a faith in culture, by means of 
which he is led to say that the England of his own 
day was little in comparison with the England of 
Elizabeth (ib.). This msthetical reflexion upon 
the industrial age of coal was accompanied by a 
critique of the moralistic, or Puritanical, carried 
on in connexion ■with the distinction between Hel- 
lenism, -ivith its ‘spontaneity of consciousness,’ 
and Hebraism, ivith its ‘strictness of conscience’ 
— one the principle of thinking, the other of doing 
(ch, iv. ). Arnold’s philosophy of history, observing 
that Europe has been subjected to a double treat- 
ment of culture and ci-vdlization, places Hellenism 


at the head of spiritual development in the West, 
while it accounts for its failure to rule by calling 
it ‘ premature,’ whence Hebraism was enabled 
to govern the world. With the supremacy of 
Hebraism, which Arnold treats more kindly than 
Nietzsche treated Christianity when he saw its 
‘transvaluation of pagan values,’ there comes a 
Renaissance revival of Hellenism, which, like 
original Hellenism, so suffered from lax morals 
that Hebraism, in the form of Puritanism, ■was 
again called upon to rule by means of strict obedi- 
ence (ib.). Bmie^ving that Hellenic sweetness and 
light is the one thing needful, Arnold believes also 
that it may further the cause of Hebraism, ■which 
can only gain from an infusion of Socrates’ ‘dis- 
interested play of consciousness’ (ch. v.). Indeed, 
Hebraism seems never to have relinquished its hold 
upon Arnold, who, in Literature and Dogma (1875), 
esteemed ‘ conduct as three-fourths of human life ’ ; 
hence we may speak of his Hellenizing culture 
as ‘morality touched with sweetness and light.’ 
Without appreciating the strength of Arnold’s 
sentiments, popular culture is now busy ■with the 
more entertaining features of science, art, and 
philosophy, its devotees being organized into groups 
not without resemblance to the Prtcieuses Ridicules 
and the Femmes Savantes of three himdred years 
ago. 

II. PROBLEM OP CULTURE.— k& the defini- 

tion of culture has implied, the contrast between 
nature and spirit, animality and humanity, activity 
and contemplation, inner and outer, immediate and 
remote, contains a problem for the human species 
which belongs to nature, but which, nevertheless, 
contemplates a trans-natural or spiritual goal for 
humanity. The most essential element in the 
psychology of culture is that which relates to the 
intellect and the will, with the accompanying 
contrast between the life of culture and that of 
activity. With the question presented upon the 
intellectualistico-voluntaristic basts, the two re- 
maining problems of humanity and happiness will 
follow in a natural order. 

I. Culture and activity. — When contrasted with 
the outer life of activism, the interior and con- 
templative character of culture assumes the form 
of an intense problem of values, especially in an 
age where naturalism is exalted by science and 
where industrialism deafens the ear to the ‘Know 
thyself’ of intellectualism. Hence society has 
scruples against culture, which, it is urged, unfits 
man for life in the outer world among men and 
things. The antinomy between intellect and will 
has long afflicted the Indo-Germanie consciousness, 
and as far back as the days of Vedanta philosophy 
it had sought to reconcile the conflicting claims of 
the Sankhya of thought and the Yoga of action 
by declaring that the pursuit of knowledge and the 
performance of work were both necessary to bring 
man to the highest spiritual state of workless 
contemplation (Bhagavad-Glta, eh. v.). With the 
Greeks, who were both Apollonian and Dionysiac, 
the ascendant principle was the intellectualistic 
one ; for, while Aristotle based life upon Mpyeia, 
he found eidaiyovla to consist in an energy tempered 
by moderation and perfected by contemplation 
(Nic. Eth. X. 7). It was in this spirit that Bacon 
exalted the ‘work of contemplation.’ Voltaire’s 
attack upon culture was carried on in the same 
eudmmonistic manner ; accordingly his pessimistic 
Candide (1758) urges man to Avork Avithout think- 
ing, as the only means of rendering life bearable, 
■whence follows, at the conclusion, the familiar 
maxim, ‘H faut cultiver notre jardin.’ In the 
history of Erench scepticism, the same advice had 
been given by Montaigne, Avho also counsels one to 
assume the consciousness of a dumb animal in 
order to find Avisdoni— ‘11 nous faut abestir pou'- 
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shall have power to restore to humanity its lost 
unity {ib. 492 f.). 

As prophet of the Romantic School, Friedrich 
Schlcgel felt the force of Kant’s transcendentalism, 
but was more inclined to base his culture upon the 
Ego of Fichte, and, while he appreciated Schiller’s 
iesthetics of the naive, he himself showed a dis- 
position to adopt the sentimental, or romantic, 
culture of the inlmite. In Schlegel’s mind, Goethe’s 
Wilhelm Mcistcr, the French Revolution, and 
Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre were the three greatest 
tendencies of the age ( J ugendschriften, ed. J. Minor, 
1SS2; Athenmum, %2\G) ; from them may be traced 
a txi'pla llomantik — poetical, political, philosophical, 
in form. Fichte himself was an ardent believer in 
culture ; coming after the French Revolution and 
jiostulating constructive material culture, he con- 
trasts strikingly with Rousseau. In his Bcitrligc 
£itr Berichligitng iiber die/ranzos. Revolution, 1793, 
the term ‘Cultur’ is of frequent occurrence; it is 
identified with the inner freedom and rationality 
of Kantianism. No human sensation or impulse, 
no action or passion, is esteemed of value unless it 
makes for culture, or the exercise of all man’s 
powers towards complete freedom as a goal ( Wcrlcc, 
Leipzig, 1S4G-47, vi. 86). In the State, the culture 
of freeaom should be the aim, declares Fichte {ib. 
101), while the true fatherland is that State which 
is the most highly cultured {ib. vii. 212). Such 
was Fichte’s own culture-philosophy. Yet the 
Fichtcan element that appealed to the Romanticist 
was the Ego, whose free actirnty was for Fichte 
the leading principle of all culture. Schlegel, 
however, develops romantic culture by emphasizing 
the acsthetical activity of the Ego, whence he de- 
rives his doctrine of /route, the watchword of 
Romanticism. In essence. Ironic consists in a 
work of self-creation and self-destruction, due 
to the Ego’s strhdng after an impossible ideal 
{Athenccum, §51). In poetry, this subjectivism is 
called transcendental where it begins as satire 
uith its contrast between ideal and real, changes 
to the sadness of elegj*, and ends as an idyll winch 
identifies the two {ib. §228). "Where Schiller used 
* sentimental,’ Schlegel employs ‘ transcendental,’ 
of which stylo he considers Dante the prophet, 
yiiakespeare the centre, and Goethe the climax — 
‘der grosse Dreiklang der modemen Poesie’ {ib. 
§ 247). In thus styling Shakespeare transcendental, 
Schlcgel invests Schiller’s ‘naive’ and ‘senti- 
mental’ udth the historical sense of ancient and 
modem — an idea carried out systematically in Die 
Grieehen und lloincr (1797). Grecian poetrj’, de- 
clares Schlegel, begins with nature and aims to 
roach beauty through culture (p. 10) ; modem 
poetry aims at subjective resthotical power rather 
tlian_ objective beauty (p. 79), whence arises a 
striving after the poetical as something transcen- 
dental, a ‘ Sehnsucht ’ which is destined to remain 
unsatisfied (p. 103). This type of poetry contrasts 
strikingly with the compact culture-consciousness 
of Classicism, wherein * Kunstpoesio’ and ‘Natur- 
poesie ’ are in complete harmonj' {A thenccum, § 252). 
Thus, as the culture-consciousness of the Enlighten- 
ment had arisen in England, that of Romanticism 
has been seen to have originated in Germany. 
There was, of course, a French Classicism and a 
French Romanticism, but perhaps the most direct 
contribution to culture that France was to make is 
found in the third period — that of Realism. 

3. Realism. — The inception of the Re.alistic, or 
Naturalistic, movement mav be noted as e.arly ns 
1831, when Henri Beyle (de .Stendhal) produced 
hh* Le Rouge et le voir. This Naturalism, or 
‘ Betdismo,’ ns it.s author stjded it, involvetl a 
direct egoism and an indirect nihilism, destined to 
open the niwlem mind to new views and values in 
the intellectual world. Bevic w.-v* nnalyzc<l and 


classified by the aid of Taino in 1857, Zola in 18S0, 
and Paul Bourget in 1883 (Huneker, Egoists, 1909, 
4f.). Another root of this realism ‘is found in 
aubert, whose Madame Bovary (1857) result^ 
in a culture-philosophy called ‘"Bovaryisme,’ or 
Illusionism, hardly in keeping with the acknow- 
ledged realism of FJaubert. Another frank attempt 
to be realistic appeared with Baudelaire’s Fleurs 
du mal (1857) under the head of ‘Satanisme.’ 
These three tendencies re-appear in the rhapsodies 
of the German ‘superman,’Nietzsche, who was prob- 
ably affected no less thoroughly by Max Stimer’s 
The Ego and his Own (1845), which delivers its 
author from both pagan Classicism and Christian 
Romanticism, while it rivals the early Christians’ 
‘conteniptus mnndi’ by its contempt for spirit and 
truth (see pp. 464, 478, 484). This egoistic nihilism 
and activism, involving the transmutation of indi- 
vidualistic and social standards of value, was 
originally pursued by Nietzsche in the milder form 
of Romanticism, due to the influence of Wagner’s 
music, which Nietzsche employs to explain the 
origin of Greek tragedy. Where both Classi- 
cism and Romanticism had agreed in regarding 
Grecian culture in the form of Apollonian calm- 
ness, Nietzsche, who was guided by the djTiamic 
ideal of musical art, and who had profited by 
Schopenhauer’s distinction between intellect and 
null, introduced the idea of a Dionysiac element, 
in accordance with which the intellectual realm 
of culture and refinement was set off against 
the voluntaristic one of barbarism and paasion. 
Nietzsche had carefully noted Schiller’s use of 
‘naive,’ and had also appreciated its significance 
in the psychology of Classicism ; nevertheless, he 
was anxious to show that the Greeks had achieved 
the naive of Apollo only by a mighty conque-st 
over the barbaric and titanic of Dionysus {Die 
Geburt der Tragbdie, 1886, § 3). To Schiller’s 
naive poets, Homer and Shakespeare, ho adds the 
name of the artist Raphael, whose ‘Transfigura- 
tion’ reveals, in art-symbolism, the eternal so^ow 
and contradiction of the world, expressed ns it is 
on the lower and darker half of the canvas, which 
portrays the struggles of the possessed, and the 
viriion of peace and intelligence shining in the 
transfiguration above {ib. § 4). But, with his desire 
to conceive of culture in the activistio fa-sliion 
peculiar to the art of music, he seems to have 
approved of the Dionj’.siac and to have welcomed 
its entrance into modern culture {ib. § 19). Follow- 
ing Nietzsche, Sudermann has elaborated a kind 
of culture-philosophy which, while attracted^ by 
the Grecian sense of nnrmony, agrees M’ith Schiller 
in its Apollonian view (see, e.g.. The Joy of Living, 
tr. Wharton, 1907, Act i.), but which is perhaps 
more ready to assert that, after all, the will is 
60 superior to the intellect that the passions are 
destined to triumph over the spirit in man. _ This 
supremacy of the Dionysiac seems to explain the 
sensuality and irrationalism of man, who accounts 
for his vicionsness by saying, ‘ Es ist das Heiden- 
thum in uns’ (cf. Axelrod, H. Sudermann, cine 
Studie, 1907, p. 63). 

The realistic culture that signified a kind of 
Dionysiac revolt against conventionality was ac- 
companied by the criticism of various nationalities 
by cultured patriots. In Russia, Turgenieff made 
ideal war upon soeietj’ under the romantic banner 
of ‘Nihilism’ {Fathers and Children, IdOi, tr. 
Ilnpgood, 1907, ch. v.), and repudiated his country 
for its lack of ideas : 

*Our dear mother,* fays he, ‘Orthodox Ilur-ix, nii^ht fink 
down to the nethermost hell, and not a finale tack, not a f.n;'lf 

pin %vouM l>c* rven tiic eamc»var, Iind'’n* 

in«t flippers, fhftft*arch, and the knout— thW" renowned 
dttciM of oun* — were rot invented hr vi* (Srnvk^, tr. 

IJy/r* cJl xiv,). 
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arouse his country to a sense of intellectual self- 
respect. In Brand (1865) he idealises the Nor- 
wegian ; in Peer Gynt (1867) he satirizes him; 
while in Emperor and Galilean (1873) he seeks to 
indicate the coming of a ‘ third empire ’ of selfhood, 
destined to supersede the ‘ Christian empire of the 
spirit,’ as that had overcome the ‘pagan empire 
of the flesh’ (Pt. ii. Act iii. Sc. iv.). In America, 
where the national consciousness was absorbed hy 
activity and weighed down by Puritanism and 
Philistinism, the call to culture was sovmded long 
a^o by the free spirit of Emerson. His address. 
The American Scholar (1837), contains an ideal 
programme for the promotion of national culture ; 
and in a spirit at once Athenian and American, 
he discusses the influences of nature, literature, 
and activity, which promote the culture of ‘ Man 
Thinking,’ while he also emphasizes the scholar’s 
duty toward his age, which, in Emerson’s mind, 
was no longer the classic or romantic, hut the 
philosophical one. In far different manner from 
the Apollonian and Socratic serenity of Emerson, 
Poe emphasized the Dionysiac in the form of the 
morhid and mysterious with their inherent sense of 
contradiction. The significance of Poe was really 
that of the decadence that later w'as to remidiate 
Kealism. This was to come about through Baude- 
laire, hut was not to become effectual until the 
end of the 19th century, with Verlaine, Mallarm6, 
Villiersderisle-Adam,Huysmans,andMaeterlinck, 
as well as Swinburne. The culture-consciousness of 
the decadence, dissatisfied with the limitations of 
Kealism, made use of the morbid, the vicious, and 
the mysterious in order to sound anew the depths 
of the soul. By means of symbolism, it sought 
to find something objective to express the psycho- 
logical profundity that it affected. In the north, 
this symbolism was developed systematically by 
Ibsen. 

But by far the most systematic culturist critiqiie 
of national life was carried on hy Matthew Arnold, 
who was sufficiently nihilistic and egoistic in spirit 
to entitle liis work Culture and Anarchy (1869), 
and who was sufficiently radical to direct it against 
Protestantism and ‘Hebraism.’ Arnold’s method 
was that of a free Socratism, in the course of whose 
application he finds it expedient to praise Plato 
and St. Paul for their intellectualism (ch. iv.), 
and Lessing and Herder for their spirit of national 
culture. Calling himself a ‘ man without a phil- 
osophy,’ Arnold was possessed of sufficient con- 
ceptualism to treat culture to an analysis of its 
four-fold root, Avhence he regards it : (1) as an 
internal condition of humanity rather than ani- 
mality ; (2) as a growing and becoming rather than 
a resting and a having ; (3) while it Avas so general 
as to advance mankind rather than the mere indi- 
vidual, Avithin Avhom (4) it consisted of an expansion 
of all his poAvers, instead of some one in particular, 
as the religious (ch. i. ). This broad humanistic cul- 
ture Arnold identifies Avith something suggestive of 
Schiller’s ‘ grace and dignity,’ by calling it ‘ SAveet- 
ness and light’ — an expression Avhich he borroAvs 
from SAA'ift, as Schiller had borroAved from Sterne. 
In contrast Avith his nation’s ‘ faith in machinery,’ 
Arnold exercises a faith in culture, by means of 
Avhich he is led to say that the England of his oaati 
day Avas little in comparison AAuth the England of 
Elizabeth (ib.). This msthetical reflexion upon 
the industrial age of coal AA'as accompanied by a 
critique of the moralistic, or Puritanical, carried 
on in connexion Avith the distinction betiveen Hel- 
lenism, Aidtli its ‘spontaneity of consciousness,’ 
and Hebraism, Avith its ‘strictness of conscience’ 
— one the principle of thinking, the other of doing 
(ch. h'. ). Arnold’s philosophy of history, observing 
that Europe has been subjected to a double treat- 
ment of culture and civiliz.ition. places Hellenism 


at the head of spiritual development in the West, 
while it accounts for its failure to rule by calling 
it ‘ premature,’ whence Hebraism Avas enabled 
to govern the world. With the supremacy of 
Hebraism, Avhich Arnold treats more kin^y than 
Nietzsche treated Christianity Avhen he saAA’ its 
‘ transA'aluation of pagan lvalues,’ there comes a 
Renaissance revival of Hellenism, Avhich, like 
original Hellenism, so suffered from lax morals 
that Hebraism, in the form of Puritanism, Avas 
again called upon to rule by means of strict obedi- 
ence (ib.). Believing that Hellenic SAveetness and 
light is the one thing needful, Arnold believes also 
that it may further the cause of Hebraism, Avhich 
can only gain from an infusion of Socrates’ ‘ dis- 
interested play of consciousness ’ (ch. v.). Indeed, 
Hebraism seems never to have relinquished its hold 
upon Arnold, AA'ho, in Literature and Dogma (1875), 
esteemed ‘ conduct as three-fourths of human life ’ ; 
hence Ave may speak of his Hellenizing culture 
as ‘morality touched Avith SAveetness and light.’ 
Without appreciating the strength of Arnold’s 
sentiments, popular culture is noAV busy Avith the 
more entertaining features of science, art, and 
philosophy, its devotees being organized into groups 
not Avithout resemblance to the Pr£ciettses Ridicules 
and the Femmes Savantes of three hundred years 
ago. 

II. The problem op culture.— As the defini- 
tion of culture has implied, the contrast between 
nature and spirit, animality and humanity, actiAuty 
and contemplation, inner and outer, immediate and 
remote, contains a problem for the human species 
AA'hich belongs to nature, but Avhich, nev'ertheless, 
contemplates a trans-natural or spiritual goal for 
humanity. The most essential element in the 
psychology of culture is that Avhich relates to the 
intellect and the Avill, Avith the accompanying 
contrast betAveen the life of culture and that of 
activity. With the question presented upon the 
intellectualistico-voluntaristic basis, the tAvo re- 
maining problems of humanity and happiness Avill 
follow in a natural order. 

I. Culture and activity. — When contrasted AA’ith 
the outer life of activism, the interior and con- 
templative character of culture assumes the form 
of an intense problem of values, especially in an 
age Avhere naturalism is exalted by science and 
Avhere industrialism deafens the ear to the ‘ Know 
thyself’ of intellectualism. Hence society lias 
scruples against culture, Avhich, it is urged, unfits 
man for life in the outer Avorld among men and 
things. The antinomy betAveen intellect and avUI 
has long afflicted the Indo-Germanio consciousness, 
and as far back as the days of Vedanta philosophy 
it had sought to reconcile the conflicting claims of 
the Sankhya of thought and the Yoga of action 
by declaring that the pursuit of knoAA'ledge and the 
performance of work Avere both necessary to bring 
man to the higliest spiritual state of Avorkless 
contemplation (Bhagavad-Gita, ch. v.). With the 
Greeks, Avho Avere both Apollonian and Dionysiac, 
the ascendant principle Avas the intellectualistic 
one ; for, AA’hile Aristotle based life upon ivipycia, 
he found eCBaipovla to consist in an energy tempered 
by moderation and perfected by contemplation 
(Nic. Eth. X. 7). It Avas in this spirit that Bacon 
exalted the ‘Avork of contemplation.’ Voltaire’s 
attack upon culture was carried on in the same 
eudaemonistic manner ; accordingly his pessimistic 
Candidc (1758) urges man to Avork AA’ithout think- 
ing, as the only means of rendering life bearable, 
Avhence folloAvs, at the conclusion, the familiar 
maxim, ‘II faut cultiver notre jardin.’ In the 
history of French scepticism, the same advice had 
been given by Montaigne, Avho also counsels one to 
assume the consciousness of a dumb animal in 
order to find AA-isdom — *11 noAis faut abestir pour 
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nous asssgir’ (‘Apologie de Kaymond Sebond,’ 
Essais, Lj’ons, 1595, bk. ii. ch. xii.). 

But the classic example of the genius who sought 
peace by jiarmonizing inner ^^•ith outer life is 
Goethe, \vith his Torquato Tasso (1789) and Faust. 
Developed in Italy, where Goethe came into Imng 
contact with Hellenism, Tasso was submitted to 
the classic form of treatment, which was hardly 
fitted for the stri\'ings of the unhappy hero with 
his Werther temperament. The display of soul- 
stufT, with its conflict between intellectual ism and 
activism, is carried on in the comparison between 
Tasso and Antonio, the man of affairs ; for, even 
when crowned Avith the wreath taken from the 
bust of Virgil, as a sign of his success in completing 
his Jerusalem Delivered, the poet is envious of the 
practical man, who has just returned from an 
important mission. In the course of this drama of 
the inner culture-consciousness, Goethe takes the 
opportunity of introducing certain maxims which 
have become famous. Tlius in his jealousy of 
Antonio, Tasso exclaims, ‘ I feel myself more than 
ever of double soul’ (Act ii. So. i.), referring to the 
duality of soul embodied in Fa^lst (i. 759). The 
poet’s incompleteness is celebrated in the words, 
‘Talent is formed in solitude, character in the 
stream of the world’ (Act i. Sc. ii.); while it is 
declared that self-knowledge comes notfrom within, 
but rather out in the world amongmen (Actii. So.iii. ). 
Where the Princess celebrates the poet’s sorrow by 
calling it ‘charming’ (Act i. Sc. i.), Tasso at last 
confesses the profundity of his inner contempla- 
tive consciousness, in the memorable Goetheanism, 
‘Some god gave me power to tell how I suffer’ 
(Act V. Sc. V.). This Goethean nostalgia for 
activity has recently received brilliant recognition 
in Paul Bourget’s Le Disciple (I8S9). Faust’s sense 
of two souls within expresses the conflict more 
profoundly, while it solves the problem more de- 
cisively as the >-ictory of the active altruist over 
the thinking egoist, or the merging of the two in 
the nnitj' of life, the consciousness of which leads 
Faust to bid the holy moment stays ‘Venveile 
doch, du hist so sch6n ’ (ii. 6953). 

The culturist, however, will object to tliis activ- 
istic treatment of the problem, and persist in his 
contemplation, however painful it may be for him. 
Moreover, intellectualism claims that action stands 
in need of the thought-principle, inasmuch os the 
u-ill comes to consciousness only in ideation, as was 
confessed by the arch-voluntarist, Schopenhauer, 
when he made the will-to-live objectify itself os 
Platonic ideas (World as Will and Idea, tr. Hal- 
dane and Kemp, 1883-0, § 25). Apart from thought, 
activity defeats its own humanistic aims, for, ‘where 
there is no vision, the people perish ’ (Pr 29’®). The 
recent egoistic movement in literature reacts favour- 
ably upon culture, which is so interior in its nature 
as to make most dilEcult any social interpretation 
of the contemplative. Thus Maurice Barres stands 
for a ‘ culte du moi ’ in the ‘ tour d’ivoire ’ of self- 
hood (cf. Hunokcr, Egoists, in loc.). In the same 
spirit, Anatole France, although apparently a be- 
liever in collectivism, is not without egoistic and 
intcllcctualistic traits. These appear brilliantly 
in The Fed Lihj, where Paul Venco’s opinion of 
Najioleon seems to express the author’s view of 
activists in general : 

•A pott, he knew no poetry bat that of action. Hie pr'^st 
dreum of life was earth-Wand. , , , His voulh, or rather his 
ruhlime adoUfcencc, endured to the cnd,'becau?cflll the day* 
of life were powerIc«s to form In hira a conscious maturity. 
Such the abnormal condition of all men of action. They live 
entirely for the moment, and their genius is concentrated on 
one single point. Xliey do not grow. Tlie hours of their lives 
are not l^urd teirether by any chain of grave disinterested 
reffexion. They do not develop; one condition merely suc- 
cee<l5 another In a eeries of deeds. T1 ju« they hare no inner 
life. Tlie cf anr Inner life is f^articnhirlv noticeable In 

KapoTeon. ... He Urea outside himself* (Stcpfien’a tr., 190S, 
ch. lii. p. 


Where the culturist grants the validity of activ- 
ism, he yet sees its limits, if not its dangers ; or, 
M Bergson, a pronounced activist, has expressed 
it : ‘It is presumable that, without language, in- 
telligence would have been riveted to material 
objects that its inteiests led it to consider. It 
would have lived in a state of somnambulism, 
exterior to itself, hypnotized by its work ’ (L'Evo- 
lution crtatrice^, 1910, p. 172). Such a condition of 
exteriority, observed by botli Franco and Bergson, 
would seem to be the unhappy state of mankind, 
apart from the intellectual deliverance timt comes 
throngh culture ; the man of genius, raised above 
nature, is enabled to transform the energy of action 
into the work of contemplation, as Flaubert’s prin- 
ciple of violence in art resulted in rhetoric. 

2 . Culture and humanity. — While it goes without 
saying that man was meant for humanity, or for the 
perfection that belongs to the species, it docs not 
follow that tliis perfection must bo intollectnal- 
istio. For Bacon it was easy to identify veritas 
with bonitas (Adv. of Lcam. i. \uii. 2) ; but the 
modem notion of humanity's realization of the 
good is often elaborated in defiance of the intel- 
lectually trae. In ancient thought, Plato’s Bepuhlic 
banished poetry and the drama from the State ; but 
this drastic measure was in the interest of truth 
as man’s chief good (bk. x. 695-605). In modem 
times, Tolstoi has opposed decadent culture, be- 
cause, like Rousseau, he thinks that progress in 
inteUectualism has brought about inequality, ns 
also for Plato’s reason that art does not yield 
truth. Tolstoi opposes the notion that art belongs 
to superior souls alone (What is Artt tr. Maude, 
1889, ch. riii.). ‘Art,’ says Tolstoi, ‘should unite 
men iritb God and with one another’; whence bo 
arraigns, as inimical to this religion of humanity, 
all art that is Bimorstitious, patriotic, and Bonsunl 
(t6. ch. xvii.). With a conuemnation of modem 
art almost universal, Tolstoi surrenders to the 
genre and sympathistic, as represented by Dickens, 
Hugo, Dostoievsky, Millet, Breton, etc. His at- 
tack upon Shakespeare was provoked by the per- 
ception that the poet slighted the labouring classes. 
Ernest Crosby having made such a socialistic criti- 
cism of Shakespeare, Tolstoi proceeded to criticize 
his dramas, upon resthetic and philosophic grounds 
(A Critical Essay on Shahtspeare, tr. TchertkolT, 
1906, pt. ii., Crosby’s article). In addition to this 
social scrapie against culture, there is also an 
ethical detent, based upon tho thought that intel- 
lectual superiority in a nation seems to involve a 
pyramidal arrangement of the social order, where 
the enlightened few are supported by the mass 
of labouring people, whereby injustice arises. The 
failure of the mstlietical to redeem mankind urged 
Schopenhauer to put ethics in its place, with the 
idea that, since not all can be artists, they should 
all ho moralists, and that even in tho_ cultured 
person the msthetic moment is so transitory that 
it necessitates the permanent moral treatment of 
life in the complete denial of the will-to-live (Il’or/a 
as Will and Idea, tr. Haldane and Kemp, 1890, 
§§ 27, 52 ; also hks. iii. iv.) ; culture, however desir- 
able, does not seem to he imperative like morality, 
activity, and the like ; hut the argument involved 
is not really one of physical necessity, hut of 
spiritual value; for, inasmuch ns ‘tho earth is tho 
planet of hunger, or the planet where one cats 
(A. France), it might he argued that through 
necessity food is as important as rirtne, and tlie 
economic the equal of the ethical. The question is 
one of values, as also one of psychological fitness ; 
whence the culturist concludes that morality and 
social life stand in need of the enlightenment and 
cvaluation.thntcan corneonly when truth and beauty 
are pursued for their own sake. The most perfect 
conception of social life seems to have found ex- 
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pression in ancient times, when it was said, ‘ Many 
shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall he in- 
creased' (Dn 12^). In the endeavour to promote 
the interests of an enlightened State, it is not out 
of place to commend culture and foster genius, for 
it must not he forgotten that humanity is in part 
to be conceived in humanistic fashion, which in- 
volves the exaltation of letters and arts, or the 
‘humanities.’ 

3 . Culture and happiness. — ^T\Tiere culture is 
challenged by activism and socialism, it is finally 
criticized by eudcemonism, on the ground that it 
fails to satisfy the soul. Here re-appears the con- 
tention of activist and socialist, who will assert 
that the disinterestedness demanded by culture 
can result only in diverting man’s attention from 
immediate necessities, which, like eating, drinking, 
clothing, shelter, are inmerative for the ‘ Sons of 
Martha’ to consider. Both nature and natural 
society point to the place man is supposed to occupy 
in the actual world ; hence the interior life of cul- 
ture can only unfit him for his vocation as a living 
being, so great is the preoccupation which culture 
demands. Hence, with the physical and social 
struggle for existence, the contemplator is likely 
to he left stranded in the onward flux of events, so 
that all that makes for culture threatens the well- 
being of man. Modern educational systems have 
long been realizing this utilitarian principle, with 
the result that ‘humanity’ now, instead of con- 
noting culture, stands for social efficiency; while 
‘culture courses’ in the curriculum are included 
among the non-essentials. To this argument 
against disinterested enlightenment, the culturist 
may reply by noting that these practical interests 
will take care of themselves in connexion with 
man’s instinctive life, just as they will ever assert 
themselves in human education as demands made 
by the inc[uiring interested mind. But the cultural 
interest in remote ideals may safely he furthered 
in the life and education of man, who is necessarily 
predisposed in favour of the immediately useful. 

With regard to culture as a means of promoting 
happiness, the central question is one of the posses- 
sion or pursuit of knowledge. Classicism, which 
had culture without the culture-problem, upheld 
the possession of knowledge as affording the highest 
enjoyment ; hence Ai'istotle said : ‘ It is reason- 
able to suppose that the employment (of wisdom) is 
more pleasant to those who have mastered it than 
to those who are yet seeking’ {Nic. Eth. X. vi.). 
Medioeval Romanticism relaxed somewhat from 
this identification of knower and knowledge, as 
when the Troubadour, or Trouvbre (finder), sug- 
gested that the search after that which could be 
found constituted our true happiness. The culture 
of Modernism is not wanting in instances of repre- 
sentative individuals who have protested that the 
search after truth is more satisfying than the secur- 
ing_ of knowledge itself. Thus it was that the Car- 
tesian, Pfere Malehranche, said: ‘If I held truth 
captive in the hand, I would open it in order to 
pursue it again ’ (Mazure, Cours d& la philosophie, 
li. 20) ; while Butler declared : ‘ Knowledge is not 
our proper happiness ... it is the gaining, not 
the naving, of it, which is the entertainment of 
the mind^ {5ewnonJ, xv.). More brilliantly and 
more forcefully Lessing said : 

* If God were to hold in His rieht hand all truth, and In His 
lelt the einffle, ever-living impulse to seek for truth, though 
coupled with the condition of eternal error, and ehould say to 
me, “ Choose 1 " I would humbly fall before His left hand, and 
Bay, “ Father, give ! Pure truth is, after ail, lor Thee alone 1"’ 
(Rolleston, Li/e of Lessing, 1SS9, cli. xvii.). 

While significant of the remoteness inherent in 
the culture-ideal, such utterances are not normal 
expressions of the culture-motive, which is more 
like the Troubadour, or finding, instinct in the 
human mind. Finally, our modern psychology, like 


that of Wundt, hy shoiving how simUat are intel- 
lect and volition, tends to do away with the con- 
flict between the idealistic and activistic methods 
of promoting human happiness, and to postulate a 
unity of thinking and domg, of inner life and outer 
existence. 
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Charles Gray Shaw. 

CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.— See Confessions, Presbyterian- 
ism. 

CUP- AND RING-MARKINGS.— 1 . Descrip- 
tion. — The name ‘ cup- and ring-markings ’ is given 
to certain signs — they cannot he called drawings 
or sculptures — which are found on rock-surfaces 
and articles of use in all parts of the world, from 
pre-historic times down to the primitive peoples of 
the present day. Wherever found, they are dis- 
tinguished by the same characteristics with great 
variety in details. In all cases there is the central 
cup, hollow, or depression, surrounded hy one or 
more concentric circles or rings. These rings take 
many varying forms. Sometimes they are com- 
plete circles ; sometimes they are only semi-circles 
at the top or bottom of the cup ; sometimes they 
take the form of spirals. At times— and this is 
very usual when they are found in any number- 
sets of cup- and ring-markings are united by lines 
or ducts making a variety of figures ; and again, 
at times, the outermost circle has a number of rays 
issuing from it and converging towards the central 
depression or cup. Wherever they have been ob- 
served, they are the work of peoples in the Neolithic 
stage of culture, whether in the actual Neolithic 
Age of the pre-historic past, or among peoples who 
at the present time exist at that stage of culture. 

The localities where archaic cup- and ring-mark- 
ings are now known to exist are world-wide. Some 
of the finest examples are in the British Islands. 
It was in the year 1859 that Sir J. Gardner Wilkin- 
Eon first called attention to them in a paper in the 
Journal of the British Archoeological Association, 
in the course of which he refers to cup- and ring- 
markings on the rocks in Northumberland, and 
claims to have been the first to note such markings 
as far back as 1835. In 1867, Sir James Simpson 
published his book entitled Archaic Sculpturings 
of Cups, Circles, etc., on Bocks, in which he de- 
scribed all those that were then known in Scotland, 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Yorkshire, and 
in a series of beautiful plates he illustrated every 
variety of form which they exhibit. 

It is now known that archaic cup- and ring- 
marlcings exist in all parts of our own countrj’, 
not only on scarps of rock, hut on tlie stones of 
so-called ‘Druid’ circles, from Inveme.ss-shire to 
Lancashire, Cumberland, and the Isle of Man ; on 
great stones forming avenues ; on cromlecfis ;_ on 
the stones of chnnihored tumuli in York.shire; 
on stone cists or coffins in Scotland, Ireland, and 
Dorset ; on pre-historic obelisks, or solitary ‘ stand- 
ing-stones ’ in Argyll ; on walls in subterranean 
‘ Piets’ houses ’ in the Orknej-s and Forfarshire ; in 
pre-historic Scottish forts ; near old camps ; and 
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on isolated rocks, scarps, and stones. They are 
found in the Clieviot Hills, on tlie moor near 
Chatton Park in Korthumberland ; tliere engraved 
on the honlders may he seen central cup-like de- 
pressions surrounded by incised concentric circles, 
iiome of the finest examples in the Briti.sh Islands 
are at or near Ilkley in Yorkshire. In Ireland 
prec-iselj" analogous markings, or ‘ rock-scribings,’ 
as Y^akeman calls them, are found at Mevagh, Co. 
Donegal, on the sides of Knockmore Cave, near 
Derrygonnellj", Co. Fermanagh, as well as the 
niagnilicent series of double spirals at Newgrange, 
Dowth, and Lough Crew, Co. alcath, which belong 
to a somewhat later stage of culture. 

Outside the British Islands, other archaic cx- 
anijiles, besides those in the Morbihan, may be 
noted at Malta, where, in the spring of 1910, the 
writer saw the very fine series — painted, not ineised 
— in the hj'pogeum at Hal-Saflieni. They also 
occur incised at Hagiar Kim and Mnaidra, in 
Malta, and in the Giganteja at Gozo ; on the rock 
on which the great Catliedral of Seville is built ; 
on the steps of the Forum at Rome ; on the pedestal 
of a statue from Athens ; in Sc.andinavia, in China, 
in India, and in North and South America. 

Present-day instances in which a precisely similar 
scheme of ornamentation may be observed are 
found among the natives of Central Australia 
(which will be more particularl 3 ’ described when 
we come to discuss the meaning to be assigned to 
them), in Fiji, in Easter Island, and other parts of 
the Pacific Ocean, as well as in certain parts of 
Africa. Further, among races who tatu, particu- 
larlj’ the Maoris of New Zealand, a very similar 
set of designs may be observed. 

2 . Theories as to significance. — It is an axiom 
of Anthropologj’ that primitive man never gave, 
nor docs ho give, himself trouble merely for an 
a'sthetio purpose, but alwaj’s had some practical 
object in view. Hence the theories proposed in 
explanation of cup- and ring-markings tall into 
two groups. The first would explain them by 
(«) religion, or (ft) magic ; the second, as (a) primi- 
tive stiir-niaps, or (d) rude maps of the neighbour- 
hood, showing the position or hut-circles, or (c) a 
primitive, method of writing, or at least of com- 
municating ideas. 

i. (a) Jlcligion. — Sir James Simpson, after men- 
tioning, onlj' to reject, the Swedish archrcologist 
Nilsson’s conjecture that these markings were 
Plioanician in their origin, came do the conclusion 
that ‘ they are archajological cnigmata.’buthe went 
on to suggest that tliey were ‘ probably ornamental 
and possiblj- religions,’ adding that, ‘though in the 
first instance probably decorative,’ thej" were also 
‘ emblems or sj-mbofs, connected in some waj' 
with the religious thought and doctrines of those 
who c.arved them’ {op. cit. pp. 92, 115, 117). 

In 1S72, Phcn6, in a paper read before the Briti.sh 
Archreological Association, argued that the purpose 
of cup- and ring-markings was a religious one, and 
that it was connected with snn-worsliip. 

In 1S7S, Romilh' Allen, an acknowledged au- 
thoritj' in all that pertain.s to early Christian art, 
read before the British Archreological A.ssociation 
an exhaustive paper on the remarkable scries of 
‘ I’ro-historic Roc^-sculptures at Ilklej'.’ After 
giving a list of all the localities in which pre-historic 
rock -sculptures were then known to exist, followed 
bj" a detailed account of those at Ilklej’, he pro- 
ceeded to notice various thcoric.s ns to their ongin 
and meaning. It may be ob=en’ed that among the 
markings at Ilklej’ there is one set of cups and 
lines arr.anged in the form of the a pattern 

of univen-.al prevalence from the Mj-cenre.an age 
onwards, which is noted bj’ Schliemann to have 
l»cen found on a verv large number of spindle- i 
uhorls di'i'ovcrc ! .’>.t Troy, and i- found in India I 


as a religious symbol, and survives among ourseivc.- 
as the arms of the Isle of Man. Its occurrence 
here would seem to carry back its use ns a symbol 
of some sort to pre-historic times. Allen’s own 
theory is that cup- and ring-markings were most 
probably used as religious sj’mbols, and were 
connected, as Nilsson suggested, W’itli sun- and 
Baal-worship. He also thinks, with Nilsson, that 
the pre-historic sculptures belong to the Bronze 
Age. 

In the following j’ear C. W. Dymond re.ad an 
interesting paper liefore the same Association on 
some rock-markings in the same neighbourhood, 
with copious reference to Schliemann’s discoveries 
at Troy and Mycenre. In this he makes a special 
point of that discoverer’s theory that the cuj)3 
surrounded by complete circles represent tlio sun, 
and those surrounded byincomplete or semi-circles, 
with or wthout raj’s, i.c. ducts, represent the 
rising or setting sun. In this connexion it maj’ bo 
noted that among the rock-paintings of the native 
Australians described by R. H. JIathews (in JAI 
XXV. [1S96] 145) is one which almost certainly 
represents, along with a figure of two hands joined 
at the wrist, the sun rising or setting. The 
significance of this will appear later (see below, 
p. 366'). Dymond also notes one stone containing 
* a most remarkable arrangement of markings, ii-hich 
he says he at first took for a rude representation 
of the planetary sj’stem, but which he afterwards 
thought might bo an allegorical or symbolical 
representation of a goose [Jotci-n. Brit. Arch. Assoc. 
xx.xi'ii. 86). 

As recently as 1900, H. G. M. .Mnrraj'-Aynslej', 
in her book on Symbolism of the East ana IFcst, 
describes the cup- and ring-markings which she 
had observed in the course of her travels in India, 
and compares them with those known in Europe ; 
and as to their significance she assigns all alike to 
sun- and star-worship. 

In his recent book Ancient Britain and the 
Invasioris of Jnlius Ca.sar (London, 1907), Rico 
Holmes ranges himself with tlioso who would see 
in these markings some religions significance, 
though he is hopelessly’ wrong in assigning them, 
ns he does, to the Bronze Age. 

Still keeping to the theory of their religious 
significance, it may be noted that Col. Rivett- 
Carnac, who has made a special study’ of the 
archaic rock-markings of India, particularly’ as 
they occur among the Kuniann Hills, suggested 
that they are connected with ffnyam-worship ; the 
central mark or cup representing the lihgam, the 
circle the yoni. TJie rich, ho supposed, put up a 
monument, the poor merely carved a sj’mbol. 

In his Prc-historic T{mcs°, 1900, Lord Avebury 
conics to the conclusion that ‘we have ns yet no 
satisfactory’ clue to the meaning of these engrav- 
ings’ (p. 158), and he assigns the ruder, and there- 
fore eridentlj’ more primitive, engravings, i.e. the 
simple cup- and ring-marks in all their v’aricty, to 
the Neolithic Age, or, as ivo prefer to saj’, at any 
rate to the Neolithic stage of culture. As regards 
the meaning to be attached to the symbols, R. 
Munro saj’s : 

' AUhoaj;h much has been written on the Piibjtct, none of the 

theories aui'anccd to C-vj ’ '■ t' with f;eneral 

acceptance. That tiicp ’ the relifriou’ 

conceptions ol the pcoj ' ■ equency with 

whicti they are found on renulchral monuments, but any inter- 
pretation hitlicrto advanced on the subject, beyond the gcn'ral 
religious idea, seems to be pure conjecture’ (/’rrAii-'ori'e .^!- 
larui, p. 217 f.). 

(b) Magic. — In 1892, and again in IS9G, Mi?* 
Rii.vscll propounded, with a wealth of argument 
and illustration, before the same Asrociation, the 
theory’ that simple cups and circles are intended to 
reprc.'ont eyes, and that tho“o having a line or duct 
through them rejire-ent eyes transfixed vitii a 
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javelin, and that accordingly the solution of the 
problem as to the meaning of these signs is to be 
found in regarding them as charms against the 
Evil Eye. The prevalence of this superstition 
among primitive races the world over is unquestion- 
able, and it survives to-day, with more intensity 
than anywhere else among civilized peoples, in 
Italy, as Elworthy has conclusively shown in his 
hooks, The Evil Eye (London, 1895), and Homs of 
Honour (London, 1900), so that, had it not been 
for later discoveries, this might have stood as a 
good working hypothesis ; and it may even be held 
to have some share in the meaning which we shall 
assign to them. Magic is not only the science, but 
it lies at the very root of the religion and social 
arrangements, of primitive folk, and it may well 
have its part in the explanation to be advanced for 
the universal prevalence of these mysterious signs. 

ii. (a) It has been held that cup- and ring-mark- 
ings were connected with astrology and intended 
for rude maps or plans of the stellar and planetary 
heavens. This theory need not detain us, as it 
could not by any possibility apply except to a very 
few cases, in which the designs may seem to be 
arranged in some sort of definite order having some 
resemblance to the position of the constellations in 
the sky, or some appearance of being intended to 
represent the sun, moon, and planets. 

( 6 ) There is the view that they were intended 
for maps of the locality, marking the position of 
the neighbouring raths, or oppida, for the benefit 
of wayfarers, whether the inhabitants themselves 
or strangers. This theory is associated with the 
names of Greenwell and Wilkinson in England, 
and of Graves in Ireland, and was definitely applied 
by the latter to the Irish examples. 

(c) There is also the view that they were a primi- 
tive mode of writing, or at least of communicating 
ideas. This tlieory was propounded by Bivett- 
Carnac as an appendage or alternative to his theory 
that they were connected with ftniyam-worship. 
In 1903 he read a paper before the floyal Asiatic 
Society entitled ‘Cup-marks as an archaic Form 
of Inscription,’ in which he suggested that they 
were ‘ a very ancient form of writing.’ 

In discu.ssing our own theory ive shall see how 
these two ideas may be combined, by a reference 
not only to the evidence from Australia, but also 
to the ‘ painted pebbles,’ with alphabetiform signs, 
which Piette discovered in the cave of Mas d’Azil 
in the Pyrenees, and which belong to the Paleo- 
lithic Age, and to the similar signs found on and 
in dolmens in Portugal in the same year, down to 
the signs which distinguish the work turned out 
by modern potteries in civilized lands. It may be 
noted here that Wood-Martin also had already 
suggested that cup- and ring-markings ‘ might be 
the first step made by primitive man towards 
writing’ (Pagan Ireland, p. 571). E. Cartailhac 
liad made the same suggestion in 1889 in his La 
France prthistorique (Vapr&s les sipultures et les 
monuments (p. 247). 

3 . Cup- and ring-markings, in the light thrown 
upon them by recent research and discoveries 
among the native races of Northern and Central 
Australia. — In the year 1899, Spencer-Gillen’s epoch- 
making book on The Native Tribes of Central 
Australia was published. It was followed in 1904 
bj’ the same authors’ Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, wad in the same year A. W. Howitt’s 
Native' Tribes of South-East Australia was pub- 
lished. These, with K. Langloh Parker’s The 
Euahlapi Tribe (London, 1905), and the researches 
of It. H. Mathews and other travellers and ob- 
servers, are our authorities on the tribal and 
.social arrangements and customs of the Australian 

aboilgiiicB, 

file cliaracteristic feature of all the.se tribes is 


that society is organized on a basis of totemism 
(q.v.), in relation to which cup- and ring-markings 
are found to have a living and definite significance. 

Sonw few^ years ago the theory now under consideration might 
apsepeen included under those which would give a religious 
significance to cup. and ring-markings, but recent research has 
made that impossible. 

J. G. fTazer, in his great work on Totemism and Exogamv 
(4 vols., Ixindon, 1910), has ■ ’ 

to the category of reiigion, 
and this was the opinion ■ ■ _ . 

tion of his book settled the matter for all time. Totemism is 

notrelig:' ’ - 4 ._.j 

the totcr ■ ■ ... 

It is the ■ 

Before we can exhibit the relationship between 
cup- and ring-marking and totemism, however, we 
must first deal, as briefly as possible, with totemism 
as it exists in Australia, especially among the 
Ajunta. 

The Arunta reckon hj- male descent, but their totemism is 
special and peculiar in that it is reckoned by locality and not by 
parentage at alJ, i.e. every child, no matter what the totem of 
Its parents may he, belongs to the totem of the district in which 
it may’ happen to be born. The Arunta system is based on tlie 
following beliefs. They hold that each living Arunta is de- 
scended from, or rather is the re-incamation of, on ancestor who 
lived in what are known as the ‘ Alcheringa’ (q.v.) times. Each 
of these Alcheringa ancestors is represented as carrying about 
with him or her one of the sacred stones or sticks, which are 
called by the Arunta ehuringa. Each of these cMiringa is 
closely- associated with the spirit part of some individual. In 
the place where they originated or stayed, as in the case of some 
of the Witchetty Grub people, or where they camped in their 
wanderings, there were found what the natives call ohianikilta, 
i.e. local totem centres. At each of these spots a certain num- 
ber of the Alcheringa ancestors went into the ground, each 
carrying his ehuringa with him. His body died, but some 
natural feature, such as a tree or rock, rose to mark the spot, 
while his spirit part remained in the ehuringa. Thus the 
country is dotted over with these ohnanikilla, each one con. 
nected with one totem. The rock or the tree marking the 
spirit’s abode is known ns the spirit’s nanja, and it is this idea 
of spirit individuals associated with the ehuringa, and resident 
in certain definite spots, which is at the root of the totemio 
system of the Arunta tribe. These spirits are ever waiting to 
be re-born, and consequently they are ever on the look-out lor 
likely women through whom they may receive re-incarnation. 
Hence arises the most curious feature of Arunta beliefs, and the 
most marked characteristic of their life. They are entirely 
ignorant of the meaning and effect of se-xunl intercourse. Ac- 
cording to their belief, it has nothing to do with the actual pro- 
duction of offspring ; at best it only prepares the woman for the 
entry of the spirit-child. Consequently a woman never knows 
when a spirit-child may enter her womb, and, ns a result, 
wherever she may become aware that she has conceived a child 
it belongs to the totem of that locality irrespective of the totem 
to which she or her husband may belong. Hence, among the 
Arunta the exogamous classes are totally distinct from the 
totemio clans. The child inherits the ehuringa nanja of his 
ancestral spirit, and consequently belongs to his own ancestral 
totem. In some localities the spirits are particularly active, in 
others they are more otiose, hut the result is the same in ail 
cases— when the spirit-child enters a woman, the ehuringa is 
dropped. When the child is bom, the mother tells the lather 
the position of the tree or rook near to which she supposes the 
child to have entered her, and he and his friends then search 
for the dropped ehuringa. This is usually, but not always, 
supposed to he a stone one marked with the device peculiar to 
the totem of the spot, and therefore of the new’-born child. If 
it should not be found, as is sometimes the case, a wooden one 
is made from the tree nearest to the nanja, and the device 
peculiar to the totem is carved upon it. 

In each oknanikilla, or local totem centre, there is a spot 
known ns the ertnatulunga. This is the sacred storehouse, 
usually some cave or crevice in some unfrequented spot among 

tlie hills carefully conceal - ‘he ehuringa, 

often carefully tied up ir i ■ om and the 

ideas connected with it, ' Testament,’ 

in Anthropological £ssa, . ' ' ' 'A Oxf. 19071 

compares the phrase used in 1 S 2529.) The name ehuringa, il 
should be noted, means a sacred and secret emblem. No 
women, under pain of death, may ever pry into the secrets ol 
the ertnatulunga ; boys on initiation at puberty are allowed to 
see and handle their ehuringa nanja ; it is part of the ceremony 
of admission to the mj-steries of the tribe — but only a part. 
Another and veiy important part is the painting on face and 
body of the youth who has successfully passed through the 
ceremonies of initiation, and is considered worthy of the honour, 
with the device peculiar to his totem, and he is then Wken to 
the ertnatulunga. The old women know tliat he has been there, 
though they know nothing ol the ceremonies. To the younger 
women it is a matter of tlie deepest mystery, for no woman dare 
approach the gap in which is the sacred rock-pa\nUng, and near 
to which lies the ertnatulunga. _ 

The above description of the beliefs and cere- 
monies of tlie Amnta was necessary to the full 
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understanding of our subject, and it has brought 
us at lost to rock-paintings. These are not 
peculiar to the Arunta ; they have been noted all 
over Australia. But those previousl 3 ' described 
are not of the special type which concerns our pur- 
pose, which are found among the Arunta. These 
rock-paintings fall into two groups: (a) ordinary 
rock-drawngs similar to those already known, and 
corresponding with the drawings of the Palteolithic 
cave-people, the primitive Egyptians, Italians, 
and others, in many parts of the world, and the 
Bushmen among modem savages ; and (6) certain 
other draudngs which belong to a class of designs 
called churmga ilkinia, and regarded as sacred, or 
secret, mysteries, because they are associated uith 
the totems. Each local totemic group has certain 
of these belonging to the group, and preserved on 
rock surfaces which are strictly tabu to the women, 
children, and uninitiated men. The designs on 
these churinga ilkinia, as on the churinga nanja, 
are each distinctive of some special totem, and are 
so understood by the initiated natives. Now these 
special totemic designs of tJie Arunta consist of 
precisel;f the same patterns as the rock-sculpturings 
or paintings which are the subject of this article. 
They may all be classed as cup- and ring-markings. 
There is the central dot corresponding to the cup, 
suiTounded by concentric circles or semi-circles, 
and arranged in varying patterns, sometimes joined 
by lines which run through and connect them, 
exactly as the ducts do in the sculpturings,* and 
each varying pattern has its oum distinctive mean- 
ing which the native at wnce recognizes. One 
pattern belongs to the Witchetty Grub totem, 
•while others belong to the Emu, Kangaroo, Plum- 
tree, Snake, Sun, moon, etc., totems, as the case 
may be. 

Considering, then, that primitive man may be 
held to have everywhere, though mth local modifi- 
cations, passed through the same or similar stages 
in his evolution from the lower to the higher plane 
of social organization, we may hold that we are 
justified in assuming tliat in these Arunta dra-vvings 
and designs, with their well-knoivn and recognized 
significance, we have, as IrVood-Martin suggested 
{Pagan Ireland, p. 47, note), the solution of our 
problem, and may "with confidence assert that the 
basal meaning of cup- and ring-markings, wherever 
found, whether belonging to pre-historic primitive 
man in Europe or Asia, or to modem primitive 
man in Australia, is not religious, but social ; that, 
wherever found, they were totemic in their origin, 
and are connected ■with magic but not with 
religion. 

Thus these mysterious signs may •ndth justice be 
said to constitute the ‘ heraldry of primitive man,’ 
and they would be kno'wn and understood by all 
whom it might concern, even os the Arunta under- 
stand them to-day, just ns the followers of a 
mediffival knight, his squires and men-at-arms, 
recognized the blazon on the shield of their lord, 
or the crest on his helmet in battle or joust, or 
the pennon fluttering from his castle keep, and as 
the flag is recognized among civilized nations nt 
the present day. 

It would take us too far to trace the possible 
conne.xion between the now discovered totemic 
significance of cup- and ring-markings and the 
lihgam-ciilt or Nature-worship of a later stage of 
culture, but we may note the primitive phase of 
this idea in the Amnta theorj’ of the spirit-child 
conceived beside some sacred rock or tree. _ A 
similar notion meets us, ns Rivett-Camac points 
out, in Switzerland and Italj', and probablj- 
farther research would find it elsewhere also. The 

I llunrofop. Ci{. p. eiO) raj's, cup-and-rinj with foitter 
clianneU has not been tou.-id outjiide the British Isles,” but la 
Australi» the line renresents the ‘cutter channcL’ 


spirit-child belongs to the totem of the loc.ality in 
which it is conceived, and the cAttn'apa— botli the 
nanja, the portable stone or stick, and the ilkinia, 
the rock-drawing, each sacred and secret— i.s the 
totem-badge, bearing the special design peculiar 
to tliat totem. Here we have its living and prc.sent 
significance. Ancient rocks and stones inscribed 
with cup- and ring-markings are in many parts of 
Europe associated with ideas belonging to the 
worship of the generative powers. Menhirs and 
monoliths not only have those marks, but are them, 
selves symbolic of the mysterj’ of the reproduction 
of life. In Switzerland they are still known as 
‘the babies’ stone,’ and, bearing this primitive 
notion in mind, ■we may see a justification for 
describing simple cup-markings on standing stones 
as representing inverted female breasts, ns is done 
in art. Canaanites (vol. iii. p. 178*). With the 
same association of ideas in Brittany and other 
Celtic districts, childless women bring offerings 
to the menhir, and more than one standing-stone 
has been cludstianized by the placing of a cross 
upon its summit. 

Finallj’, it is q'uite possible that in cup- and ring- 
markings we also behold one of the earliest efforts 
of mankind to convey ideas by means of signs, and 
that in this sense therefore they are n form of writ- 
ing. The Arunta read their meaning both in the 
rock-paintings, the churinga ilkinia, and iiijon the 
sacred sticks or stones, the churinga nanja, and 
indeed have been known on occasion to employ 
the latter as ‘message-sticks or stones,’ although 
in their case the churinga is more in the nature of 
a safe-conduct, rendering tlie bearer tabu, than an 
actual means of conveying ideas. Other tribes, n.s 
the Itchimundi, employ real messafje-sticks, but 
they are merely a kind of tally to mark the head.s 
of the message, and the markings have no special 
meaning as conventional signs to convey a definite 
announcement. Still these signs, and such ns the 
Palreolithic folk inscribed on the pebbles at Mas 
d’Azil, or such as are found on Neolithic dolmens 
in Portugal and in certain parts of Scotland, may 
lie nt the root of the alphabets of the iEgean, and 
foim tlie germ of our European alphabets. But, 
if cup- and ring-markings are to be taken nt all ns 
a method of conveying ideas, t.c. ns n method of 
jvriting, it can only be of the very rudest, com- 
pared with which ogliams and runes are finished 
alphabets. It is better to take them simply ns 
totemic signs, hatdng regard to tlieir Arunta 
affinity, and to relate them to liernldic tokens apd 
modem potters’ marks as being tribal and familj' 
badges and marks of oumership. 
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H. J, Dukinfield Astley. 
CURSING AND BLESSING.— i. Introduc- 
tory. — Cursing and blessing are perfect opposites, 
and are therefore appropriately taken together for 
analysis and description. The preponderance of 
evil -wishing over good-wishing is obvious, but de- 
serves consideration. Like the preponderance of 
evil spirits over good spirits in early religions, it 
points to absence of harmony or failure of adapta- 
tion in the relations of man to Nature and of man 
to man. But this very defect may be a condition 
of progress, a mark of the struggle. 

The habit, in its twofold or polar aspect, is uni- 
versal both in ordinary social life and in religion, 
organized and unorganized. It transcends all dis- 
tinctions of race, and is, in fact, a permanent out- 
come of the working together of language and 
thought; for by this double mechanism are ex- 
pressed wish and will, desire and determination, 
in that form which is, as it were, midway between 
psychosis and action. This does not imply that 
verbal utterance is a stage preceding action ; we 
describe it as intermediate, just because cursing 
and blessing in their earlier forms have the appear- 
ance of being based on an unconscious theory that 
the word is nearer the end than is the wish, and 
that the act alone reaches, or rather is, the end. 
It follows that, in the fluid state of categorical 
thought which we assume for early culture, it 
would be both easy and natural to assimilate the 
spoken msh to the realized fact, by any appropriate 
means. Such artificial actualizing of the blessing 
or the curse is typical of all except the higher 
stages of the evolution. It will be illustrated 
later on. In passing, we may note that to describe 
such assimilation as a ‘material’ or ‘concrete’ 
tendency, or to describe the primitive mind as 
being essentially ‘ materialistic,’ is to draw a false 
distinction. In view of the very rudimentary 
analysis of natural laws and of mental categories 
arrived at by early man, it is better to describe 
his mental operations by some such term as holo- 
psychosis, or ‘ whole-thinking,’ just as his language 
has been described as holophrastic. All the com- 
ponents are there, but they have not yet been 
resolved. The examples cited below will illustrate 
this also, besides serving to indicate that some of 
the earliest cases of human ‘ expression ’ are actu- 
ally less material and less concrete than the latest. 

The curse and the blessing are an excellent ex- 
ample of a product of the two powers — thought 
and word (or loyos) — and of the inhibition of such 
a product from becoming fact. The reasons for 
the inhibition need no description ; they are, how- 
ever, the defining conditions of the curse or blessing 
as such, though these conditions are always, as it 
were, about to be transcended. This result is most 
conspicuous at the highest point of the curve traced 
by the general habit, and corresponding to a stage 
when word.s, as such, possess more moment than 
they do either before or after. As distinguished 
from desire on the one hand and from actualiza- 
tion (in artificial embodiment) on the other, the 
curse or the blessing is the spoken word. We. may 
well suppose that the ascription to words of such 
super-verbal potency ns a typical curse involves 
coincides with a period of mental evolution, and of 
linguistic evolution, when man became at last 
completely conscious of the ‘power of speech,’ of 
the faculty which he had so laboriously acquired. 
Then the word was res, not nomen. The arrival 
at such a point of realization amounts to a crystal- 
lizing out of at least one important category from 


the primal fluid of nervous life. It uill be noticed 
that, if terms like ‘concrete’ and ‘material’ are 
employed, we must admit that the half-cmlized 
and highly organized Moor is more ‘ primitive ’ 
than the lowest savage. 

It also seems to the writer an unnecessary and 
illegitimate proceeding to draw a sharp division 
between the magical and the religious blessing or 
curse, or to assign priority to the former type. A 
savage Australian may curse his fellow mentally 
or verbally, in a form as far removed from magic 
as profane swearing among civilized men is from 
religion. Or, again, if he has a god, he may invoke 
him to execute his spoken wish. On the other 
hand, we find the higher religions frequently adopt- 
ing a magical form ; and we can sometimes trace 
the religious form passing into the magical. The 
distinction, in fact, between magic and religion, 
as the form of man’s relation to his environment, 
seems to be a matter of temperament rather than 
of time. Two types certainly exist for cursing 
and blessing, and they will be fully discussed below; 
here it is premised that we have no right to 
assume the priority of the magical type, or even 
its exclusion, simultaneously, of the religious. 
There are, moreover, many neutral cases. 

2. General character. — A curse or blessing is 
a wish, expressed in words, that evil or good may 
befall a certain person. The wish may be expressed 
by a god or spirit, in which case it is a fiat, and is 
wish, will, and fact in one. It may be expressed 
for the speaker’s own good or iU. It may be, again, 
a mere wish or will ; or an appeal to another (usu- 
ally a supernatural) person to execute it ; or accom- 
panied by, or embodied in, a material object. This 
may be an image of the result desired ; a vehicle of 
transmission ; an obiect representing the curse or 
the blessing ; or a physical action by the speaker 
tojor towards the intended person. 

For the uttered wish without concUtion, reJerence, or esslinl- 
lative action, we may compare the case vividly described by 
Turner. The Samoan has a system ot organized cursing, but at 
times he resorts to the natural method, and curses on his own 
responsibility. Discovering a theft from his garden, he shouts 
in a loud voice, ‘ May fire blast the eyes of the person who has 
stolen my bananas I ’ The cry ‘ rang throughout the adjacent 
plantations, and made the thief tremble. They dreaded such 
uttered imprecations.’ 1 In Luang-Sermatn, usual curses are : 

' Evil shall devour you 1 Lightning shall strike you 1 ' and so 
on.2 Such is the type of the simple curse or blessing found in 
all races, and surviving belief in magic and in supernatural 
sanctions among the unthinking members of the highest 
civilization. 

When accompanied by a material vehicle or 
embodiment or action, assimilative or assisting 
or symbolic, the adhesions of the wish become 
innumerable, for it links itself to the phenomena 
of every form of tabu, magic, and symbolism. At 
the back of all these there is the primary connexion 
with neuro-mtiscular discharge. Here the wish may 
be simultaneous -with, or subsequent to, the im- 
pulsive action, just as will may be not prior to, 
but accompanying or following, an action of whicli 
it is the cerebral echo. 

In Melanesia the act of blessing Involves the bestowal of vxana 
by physical contact. A man will give & boy o start in the woi^ 
by placing his band on the bo^’’8 head, thus imparting to him 
a portion of his own mysterious power.^ In the Solomon 
Islands, Inland people are supposed to have more fnana than 
coast people. When they co aown to the coast, they consider- 
ately avoid spreadlnff out their fingers, for to point the fingers 
at a man is to shoot him with a *charnL^^ Blessing among the 
Masai consisted of spitting upon the recipient.^ Far more 
common is the use of this vehide for the curse, or as a symbol 
of contemjJt or Insult.® So the Slasai spat while cursing. * If 
a man while cursing ^its In his enem>''8 eyes, blindness is 
supposed to follow.' V The Sakai arc believed to be able to do 


1 O. Turner, Samoa, Lond. 1SS4, p. 1S4. 

2 j. O. F. JllcdaljVesluxk’Onkroeskarige rorren, Hague, ISSC, 
p. 817. 

8 R. H. CodringtOD, JAJ x. [1881) 2S5. 

* Jh, 303. 

® J. Thomson, ThroMrih Masai Land, Lond. 18S7, p. ICSff. 

® Kiedel, 259, 295, 400. 

7 8. L. and H. Hinde, Last of the Masai, 1901, p, 48. 
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injury by ‘sendinjjs’ and ‘pointings.’! Among the Fiort of 
West Africa, o sale of property becomes complete nhen the 
seller has ‘ blessed ’ the article sold. lie raises his hands to his 
arm-pits, and throws them out towards the buyer. Then he 
breathes or blows over the article. Tliis ceremony is called 
Ik rann mula, ‘riving the breath,’ and is equivalent, says 
Dennett, to a ‘God bless thee.’! it, seems rather to be a per- 
sonal imposition of the speaker’s good-will upon both buyer and 
thing bought, without an^- supernatural reference. There is 
here ns yet no symbolism ; the intention is immediate. Ex- 
amples ef siTuboIism might be multiplied indefinitely. The 
shaking off of the dust of the feet is a familiar case. In Morocco 
a suppliant at the st’jid of a saint will call down misfortune upon 
an enemy by sweeping the floor with his cloak, praying that the 
enemy maj- be swept likewise.8 It is hardly necessary to point 
out that mere impulsive action, deliberate magic, and symbolism 
shade into each other continually. 

Among the Hebrews, a blessing was imparted by the imposi- 
tion of hands.'! In blessing a multitude, the hands were up- 
lifted.® Keflnements are inevitable : thus, in the Greek Church 
the gesture of benediction is made with the right hand, the 
thumb touching the tip of the ring-finger, the other fingers 
being erected. In the Latin use, the thumb, fore, and middle 
fingers are erected, the others being doubled on the palm of the 
hand. In the Rabbinical blessing, the priest places the fingers 
of both bands in pairs— the forefinger with the middle, the 
ring with the little finger, the tips of the thumbs, and the tips 
of the forefingers, respectively touching one another: thus the 
ten fingers are in six dirdsions. 

Other components of the wish, as it becomes a rite, may also 
undergo differentiation. Thus the Talmud holds that the mere 
power of the spoken word is eflicacious.c Tlie priest pronounces 
the blessing in a loud voice. So, in Iskam, an important detail 
is the audibleness of the benediction. The Talmud also speaks 
of cursing by an angry look. This needs to be fixed. Such a 
curse has been described as a ‘ mental curse.'! Tlie VaSts have 
a remarkable dualistic personification — ‘the cursing Thought' 
of the Law of Mazda ; the ‘strong cursing thought of the wise 
man, opposing foes in the shape of a boar, a sharp-toothed 
he-boar, a sharp-jawed boar, that kills at one stroke, pursuing, 
wrathful, with a dripping face, strong and swift to run, and 
rushing all around.’ On the other hand is the personification 
of ‘ the pious and good BIcssing.‘ Tills Blessing (fifriti) is two- 
fold— by thought and by words. It is notable that the blessing 
by words is the more powerful ; but the curse iupamana) by 
thought la more powerful than that by words.s 
The indeterminate characterof primitive thought 
makes interchange easy between thought, idea, 
word, and act, and also between mechanical, 
psycliical, and verbal force. Thus a curse or bless- 
ing may be regarded now as a spirit, now as a 
thing, now as a word, but in each case it is charged 
Avith energy. Or, again, it may be regarded ns 
travelling along a material or psychical conductor, 
or as embodied in a material object, its energy 
then being potential, ready to become kinetic ivlien 
discharged. It is important to note that these 
early views are held in comparatively late culture, 
especially in religion, and there shoiv every sign 
of being living beliefs, not survivals. 

When we remember the emphasis laid in all but 
the latest culture on ivords and names, avc can 
appreciate the confusion, or rather the shifting, 
between the material and the verbal notion of a 
curse or blessing. Thus, in AA’hateA'er form it is e.\- 
prc.ssed, the curse or blessing, like all expressions 
of an idea enforced by strong emotion, has a 
dj'namical certainty. Irish folklore has it that a 
curse once uttered must alight on something; it 
will float in the air seA-en years, and maj' descend 
any moment on the party it Avas aimed at ; if his 
guardian angel but forsake him, it takes fortliAA-ith 
the shape of some misfortune, sickness, or tempta- 
tion, and strikes his dcA’oted head.” 

‘Curses’ in old Teutonic proverlw ‘operate 
quickly’; they are ‘nottobetumeda.side.’’° What 
(jrimm describes as the ‘saA-age heartine.ss’ of the 
eur.“os Avliich he record.s is the emotional force 
Avhich has .so much to do Avith making an imiirassion, 

I Skc.At nnil BIssden, Pagan Haas cf C/t( Malay Peninsuia, 
IPoa. ii. IW. 

R. E. Dennett, At the Baekof the Etaek Man's Mind, Lond. 
two, p. ■IS. 

® AA’cstennareW, ‘ L ‘.\r. or the Transference of Conditional 
^nrscs In Hoeoexo,' Anthropological Ht-ia’js presented to E, U. 
I'etisr, Oxford, ItWT, p. CTl. 

■* Gn <S>!, Jit 1P>’. ® Lv 0!=, I.k 21®!. 

c l)sr. IPa, SiAa. ' C. I.evkn, KaJE, s.r. ‘Carrinp.’ 

> SDE xxiii. (* 7.end-Av.-=.t.'..’ il.> 12, 153. 
f U'ood- Jijrtin, Eht'r J'aiths cf J reland, Lond. IWd, li. 67 f, 
<■> Grimm, JVtif. Myth. (En". e-i., I.ond. IS?;) iv. IKKl. 


AA'hether in the direction of ‘suggestion’ to the 
A-ictim or, generally, of the ascription of ‘power’ 
to the Avord or act. Emotional force as a factor in 
tlie making both of marie and of relirion deserve.') 
recognition. It is Avell illustrated by blessings and 
cursings in their groAvth; AA-hen their forms are 
fixed, naturally the form is everything, and a curse 
uttered casually and Avithout heat may still bo 
efiicacioiis. To thepriestly blessing in the synagogue 
magical poAvers Avere ascribed, and the OT states 
that the Avord once pronounced is irrevocable.* 
The Talmud AA'ams against looking at the priest 
AA'hile he is pronouncing the blessing, for ‘the 
glory of God is on him.’ It is a naturri process of 
suggestion working through strength of emotion, 
fear of ill-Avill and enmity, and reinforced by a 
comple.x of associated ideas relating to the c.'ssence 
of Avords and the energy of souls, that give.? to the 
curse or blessing its independent ‘poAver.’ As it 
is put by Westermarck, this 

•purely magical power, independent of any superhuman will 
... is rooted in the close association between the wisli, more 
p.Articularlr the spoken wish, and the idea of its fulfilment. 
The wish is looked upon in the light of energj- Avhich may be 
transferred— by material contact, or by the eye, or by means of 
speech — to tlie person concerned, and then becomes a fact. 
This process, however, is not taken quite as a matter of course ; 
there is always some mystery about iL’” 

Just as sin ‘ is looked upon ns a substance charged 
AA-ith injurious energy,’ so the curse is ‘a baneful 
substance,’® like the materially conceived hadi of 
the JMalays, and the l-has of the Moors. Good and 
eA’il in all but the higher stages of thought are 
constantly ‘embodied,’ either by analogj*, personi- 
fication, or the much more normal and prcA’alent 
mode of mere mental objectification. _ To illustrate 
this last Ave may compare the precisely identical 
method, used in science, of conceiving of a force 
os a gr.aphic straight line. 

This conception is characteristic of tf)e_ curse 
and blessing in their social and religious history. 

Arabs Avhen being cursed will lie on the ground that the curse 
may flyover them.^ Among the Knncli» a Fon refuses to obey 
his father in any serious matter, the father solemnly strikes the 
son with his fur mantle. This is equivalent to a most serious 
curse, and is supposed to be fatal to the son unless he obUains 
forgiveness, whicfi he can only do by eacrificlnp a poat before 
his father.*® Berbers strip before taking an oath, to prevent 
it from cliopinp’ to their clothes.® Plato speaks of bcinp 
by a curse.’ < Arabs fear *thc magical nature* of an oath.® The 
* water of jealousy ' was believed by the Hebrews, as causinp ^ 
curse, to co into the bowels, to make the belly to jnvell, and the 
thigh to rot.® The Kachinzes ‘bless’ their huts by sprlnkliny 
them with milk.!® The Nubians, before catlnp the tonpuc of an 
animal, cut off the tip, believinp that ‘hero Is the scat oi 
curses and evil wishes.*^^ Ainonp the Islanders of Leti, 
and Lakor, a man who has quarrelled with a woman Is alraKi 
to po to war lest her curses may brinp death.*® 

Hence the recipient of a curse is anxious to neutralize or 
dh'crt it. In the last case cited the man is at pains to secure 
(orpivencss by making presents to the woman. In JiclanMia 
the curse Is an enpine of authority. A chief will curse a man 
hv way of a Icpal ‘injunction*; the matter Is put nphtbylnc 
method of Mo, the offering of a gift. On receiving this, the 
cJiief sacrifices to the spirit, lio'o, on whose power Jii-s curee 
rested.*® In Samoa there is the same system, particularly for 
the enforcement of the rights of property. In a ca^^f ineit, 
the injured party gives the priest a fee of mats, 
curses the thief; the latter, to avoid the othcrayiw in^'itaule 
result of sickness or death, deposits at the door of the pnWv- an 
equivalent for the stolen property. Then the prlcni pray® 

*ihe death bowl’ that the curse may be /reversed. *< W 
Maoris emplovcd an elaborate ritual for cursing and its rcurjca 
The latter was’ ; thefo/iTinya employed tocounlcroc 
the curse chanted a karakia containing such words as these , 

‘ Great curre, long curFc, 

Great curac, bindiiip curse, 

Come hither, Mcrf d spell I 
Cause the ciirscr to lie low 


In gloomy night!’ 


* Gn 2 UVM' niiarck, Jf /. i. S/i. t-W, f"* 
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The Todas have a curious ceremony for anticipating mischief 
to the sacred cattle. The point of the rite is that the assistant 
in the dairy, the haltmohhf is cursed and then the curse is at 
once removed. The dairy-priest, the palol, pours milk and 
clarified butter into the outstretched hands of the kaltmokh, 
■who rubs it over his head and whole body. The palol chants a 
curse: ‘Die may he; tiger catch him; snake bite him; steep 
hill fall down on him ; river fall on him ; wild boar bite him I’ 
etc. Rivers infers * that the kaltmokh is being made responsible 
for any offence which may have been committed against the 
dairies.^. . . Tho kaltmokh having been cursed, and so made 
responsible, the curse is then removed in order to avoid the 
evil consequences which would befall the boy if this were not 
done.’t Toda sorcerers impose diseases by cursing-spells, 
and remove them with some such formula as, ' May this be well ; 
disease leave 1 ’2 Thus a blessing may neutralize a curse. 
Micah’s mother cursed her son for his theft ; when he confessed, 
she rendered the curse ineffective by a blessing.s 

Blessings and curses are capable both of descent 
and of ascent, genealogically. Thus, we find it 
stated in Sir 23'^ that ‘ the scourge shall not depart 
from his house’ ; and in Pr 20’ ‘a jnsD man that 
walketh in his integrity, blessed are his children 
after him.’ 

The Basutos appear to have the belief in the descent of the 
curse ; Casalis compares it with the case of Noah and Bam.* 
The Greek conception of the Erinyes laid stress on this ; a curse 
might work down to the grandchildren, and even utterly 
extirpate a race.® Among the Maoris, ‘ to bid you go and cook 
your father would he a great curse, but to tell a person to go 
and cook his great-grandfather would be far worse, because it 
included every individual who has sprung from him.’ 8 

The energy of a curse may spread. As Irish 
folklore puts it, it ‘must alight on something.’ 
Plato speaks of it tainting everything -with which 
it comes in contact. 

The Bedawin will not take an oath within or near the camp, 
‘ because the magical nature of the oath might prove pernicious 
to the general body of Arabs, were it to take place in their 
vicinity.’ The Moors hold that it is ‘bad even to be present 
when an oath is taken.’S 

A remarkable detail is very commonly found, 
namely, that a curse may return to the man who 
uttered it. ‘ Curses, like chickens, come home to 
roost’; 'they turn home as birds to their nest.’® 
The Karens have a story to the follotving effect : 

‘There was a man who had ten children, and he cursed one 
of his brethren, who had done him no injury ; but the curse 
did the man no harm, and he did not die. Then the curse 
returned to the man who sent it, and all his ten children died.’i® 

Here there is a moral valuation, but the earlier 
non-moral conception of the intrinsic energy of the 
eurso constitutes the point of the story. With it 
may be compared the Roman notion that certain 
imprecations were so awful that even the utterer 
sutlered as well as his victim.’’ 

_ As with the force of tabu and similar concep- 
tions, physical contact is the most efficacious 
means of ‘transmission.’ If we regard the curse 
or blessing as being the mental idea of a desired 
material result, then, like all ideas in an impul- 
sive brain, it produces motor energy in the form 
both of words and of action. Thus, besides the 
uttered form, we have, by association, paths of 
realization by means of sympathetic or symbolic 
action. Examples have been cited of such ‘assist- 
ing ’ of the wiaii, by gestures, direct or indirect. 
"V^ have also, by association, the more highly 
differentiated method of sympathetic or symbolic 
creation. A material model or symbol of the 
result is desiderated as a pre-embodiment of it; 
later this becomes a cause and a guarantee of the 
result. The simplest form of this method is the 
use of the ‘wax image.’ In this, model and 
symbol shade into one another. The image repre- 
sents the recipient, and the utterer of the wish 
either utters it over the image, or works upon the 
image the material result -wished for. 

1 Rivers, The Todas, IflOG, p. ISSff. 

2 Ih. 200. 3 jg 172. 

* Dasutos, 1861, p. SOS. 

3 .-liischylus, Ettmcnides, 034 ff. ; Herod, vl. 80 (the case of 
Qlaucus and family). 

6 Ta.vlor, Te Ika a MauH, 1870, p. 94. 
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So far, we have cases in which the curse or 
blessing preserves its mental or verbal character, 
‘ ment^ ’ being taken to include artistic material- 
ization, as in sympathetic magic. Eor the curse 
or_ blessing, as such, is distinguished from physical 
injury or physical benefit precisely because it 
stops short of physical action by the subject upon 
the object. But the two were bound to be com- 
bined ; the mixed type of curse and blessing is as 
common as the pure, and in ceid)ain stages of 
culture is considered to be the more efficacious. 
The bestowal of a blessing is more efficacious when 
the man who confers it touches the man who 
receives it. When dealing with ‘vehicles’ and 
‘media’ of curses and blessings, we are not en- 
titled to suppose that even in their highest develop- 
ment the mmd is conscious of a process of ‘ con- 
duction.’ To us it appears obvious that, when a 
suppliant holds one end of a string to the other 
end of which is attached his protector, each should 
regard the string as a bridge or a -wire for trans- 
mission. But it would be more logical to credit 
them -with a correct, than an incorrect, application 
of a physical law, and to argue that they consider 
will to be condueted by any part of the ether 
rather than by the wire. It seems more consistent 
with the evidence to regard these ‘ conductors ’ as 
being merely the nearest thing to physical con- 
tact. The sense of touch is bound up with all 
direct physical action upon an object, well-doing 
and iU-domg, and colours aU ideas of it. Similarly, 
when we read of curses acting at a distance — in 
the case of the Australian sorcerer at a hundred 
miles — we are not entitled to credit the belief with 
a reasoned or even unconscious substratum of a 
quasi-scientific theory of the velocity and displace- 
ment of an imprecatory particle. It is quite 
possible that in the case of ‘ conductors’ of various 
magical ‘forces,’ such as food and drink, we have 
to deal as much with the associational idea of 
property as with that of kinship, or of contagion, 
with this proviso, such metaphors may be em- 
ployed. Westermarck writes : 

‘The efficacy of a wish or a curse depends not only upon the 
potency which it possesses from the beginning, owing to certain 
qualities in the person from whom it originates, but also on the 
vehicle by which it is conducted— just os the strength of an 
electric shock depends both on the original intensity of the 
current and on the condition of the conductor. As particularly 
efficient conductors are regarded blood, bodily contact, food, 
and drink.’ X 

As early types of the ideas, referred to above, 
which are connected with that of the fulfilment of 
a wish, we may cite the folio-wing : 

A Maori would say to a stone : ‘ If this were your (his 
enemy’s) brain, how very sweet would be my eating of it. Or 
he might call any object by the name of his enemy, and then 
proceed to strike or insult it. This process was a ‘ curse,’ tapa 
tapa, or tutu tukii.t Here is the material for the development 
of the image-method and the sj-mbol-method. In the Toda 

curse the’ ' ’ ’ - —bbed into his body with 

milk and . ! to regard this as a case 

where the ’ the food, and hence the 

recipient. The Moor transmits his ‘conditional curse’ to the 
man appealed to for protection by graspin" him with his hands, 
or by touching him with his turban or a fold of his dress, even by 
grasping his child or his horse. ‘ In short, he establishes some 
kind of contact with the other porson.’S Psychologically it is a 
case of prolepsis rather than the conduction of a curse whose 
fulfilment is only contingent. Similarly the Moorish suppliant 
may slay an animal at the door of the man. If the latter steps 
over the blood, or merely sees it, he incurs a conditional curse. 
Such a curse may be involved in the food eaten at a meal to 
seal a compact. The phrase runs that ‘the food adll repay’ 
him who breaks it. The eaten food ‘embodies a conditional 
curse.’ ^ Conversely, for, as Westermarck puts it, ‘the magic 
wire may conduct imprecations in cither direction,’ if a Moor 
gives food or drink to another, * it is considered dangerous, not 
only for the recipient to receive it 'without saying “ In the name 
of God,” but also for the giver to give it without uttering the 
same formula by Way of precaution.’ s In the case of a stranger 
receiving milk, it is held that, should he misbehave, * tlie drink 
would cause his knees to swell.’ 8 

1 Ml i. 030. - Taylor, 94. 

3 Westennarck, L 680. *11'. 6S7. 
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injury by ‘scndincs’ and ‘pointing^.’! Amon^ the Rort of 
West Africa, a sale of property beconics complete when the 
feller has ‘ blessed ' the article sold, lie raises his hands to his 
arm-pits, and Uiroa-s them out touards the buyer. Then he 
breathes or blows over the article. Tliis ceremony is called 
til rana mula, "rivln" the breath,’ and is equivalent, says 
Dennett, to a 'God bless thee.’- It .seems rather to be a per- 
sonal imiiosition ol the speaker's frood-will upon both buyer and 
thiny bouyht, without any supernatural reference. There is 
here ns yet no symbolism ; the intention is immediate. Ex- 
amples of symbolism might be multiplied indcflnitcly. The 
shaking off of the dust ol the feet is n familiar case. In Morocco 
a suppliant at the slpid of a saint will call down misfortune upon 
an cneniy by sweeping the floor with his cloak, praying that the 
enemy may be swept likewise.® It is liardly nccc.ssary to point 
out that mere impulsive action, deliberate m'agic, and symibollsm 
shade into each other continually. 

Among the IIcbrewB, n btessing was imp.arted by the imposi- 
tion of hands.f In blessing a multitude, the hands were up- 
liftcri.t Ilcflnements arc inevitable ; thus, in the Greek Church 
the gesture of benediction is mode with the right hand, the 
tlmmb touching the tip of tlic ring-finger, the other fingers 
being erected. In the Latin use, the thumb, fore, and middle 
fingers are erected, the others being doubled on the palm of tlie 
hand. In the Kaiibinic.al blessing, the priest places the fingers 
of both hands in pairs— the forefinger with the middle, the 
ring with the little finger, the tips of the thumbs, and the tips 
of t!ie forefingers, respectively touching one another: thus the 
ten fingers arc in six divisions. 

Otlier components of the wish, ns it becomes a rite, may nfso 
undergo differentiation. Thus tiic Talmud Iiolds that the inere 
power of the spoken word is cfiicaclons.s Tlie priest pronounces 
the blessing in a loud voice. So, in IslJm, an important detail 
Is tlie audibleness of the benediction. The Talmud also speaks 
of cursing by an angry look. This need,s to be fl.vcd. Such a 
curse has been described as a * mental curso.’I The VaSts h.ave 
a remarkable dualistic personification — ‘the cursing Thought’ 
of the Law of llaada; the ’strong cursing thought of the wise 
mail, opposing foes in the sliape of a boar, a sharp-toothed 
he-lio.ar, a sharp-jawed boar, that kills at one stroke, pursuing, 
wrathful, with a dripping face, strong and swift to run, and 
rushing all around.’ On the other hand is the personific-ation 
of ‘ the pious and good Blessing.’ This Blessing (d/ritO is two- 
fold— by thouglit and by words. It is notable that the blessing 
by words is the more powerful ; but the curse (upaviana) by 
thought is more powcriul than that by words.® 

Tlie indeterminate cliaraoter of primitive thought 
makes interchange easy hetween thought, idea, 
word, and act, and also hetween mechanical, 
psychical, and verbal force. Thus a curse or bless- 
ing may be regarded now ns a spirit, now ns a 
thing, now ns a word, but in each case it is charged 
with energy. Or, again, it may be regarded as 
travelling along a material or psychical conductor, 
or a.s embodied in a material object, its energy 
then being potential, ready to become kinetic wlien 
discharged. It is important to note that the.se 
earlj' views are held in comparatively late culture, 
cspeciallv in religion, and tliere show every sign 
of lieing living beliefs, not survivals. 

When we rememher the emphasis laid in all hut 
the latest culture on words and names, we can 
appreciate the confusion, or rather the shifting, 
between the material and the verbal notion of a 
curse or blessing. Thus, in whatever form it is ex- 
pres-sed, tho curse or blessing, like all expressions 
of an idea enforced by strong emotion, has a 
dynamical certainty. Irish folklore has it tliat a 
cur.se once uttered must alight on somctliing ; it 
will float in the air seven years, and niaj’ descend 
aiij’ moment on the party it was aimed at ; if his 
guardian angel but forsake him, it takes forthwith 
the shape of some misfortune, sickness, or tempta- 
tion, and strikes his devoted head,® 

‘ Curses ’ in old Teutonic proverbs ‘ opcr.ate 
(luicklj*’; thcyarc ‘nottobotnnicdaside.’’® \Vhat 
(Jrimin describes as the ‘savage heartinc.ss’ of the 
curses which bo records is the emotional force 
wliieb 1ms .so much to do with making an imprc-ssion, 

1 Skf.at and Illation, Pa^an Paces of the Stalav Peninsula, 
f-ond. llKXk li. IW. 

- U. E. licnueft. At the Pad: of the Plaeh Man's Mind, Ixind. 
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whether in the direction of ‘suggestion’ to the 
vuctira or, generally, of the ascription of ‘power’ 
to the word or act. Emotional force as a factor in 
the making both of magic and of religion desorvc-s 
recognition. It is well illustrated bv blessings and 
cursings in their growth ; when tkeir forms are 
fixed, naturally the form is everything, and a curse 
uttered casually and without lieat may still ho 
efiicacions. To tlicpricstly blessing in the sx^nagogne 
magical powers were ascribed, and the OT states 
that the word once pronounced is irrevocable.' 
The Talmud warns against looking at tho priest 
while he is pronouncing the blessing, for ‘tlie 
glory of God is on him.’ It is a nnturS process of 
suggestion working through strength of emotion, 
fear of ill-will and enmit3’, and reinforced by a 
complex of a.ssociated ideas relating to the c.ssenoc 
of words and the energy of souls, that givc.s to the 
corse or ble.ssing its independent ‘power.’ <\s it 
is pnt by Westermarck, this 

‘purely ninglKiI power, independent of any superhuman will 
... is rooted in the close association between tho wLsh, more 
particularly the spoken wish, and the ide.a of its fiilfllmciu. 
The wish is looked upon in the light ol cnergj- which m.ay ho 
traiisicrrcd— by matenal contact, or by the eye, or by means ol 
speech— to tlie person concerned, and then becomes a fact. 
This process, however, is not taken quite as a matter ol course ; 
there is nl«-a 3 -e some mj-stcry about it.’- 

Just as sin * is looked upon ns a suh.stanco charged 
with injurious energy,’ so the curse is ‘a baneful 
substance,’* like the materiallj’ conceived l/adi of 
the Malays, and the l-bns of the Moors. Good and 
evil in all but the higher stages of thought arc 
constantly ' embodied,’ either by analogy, personi- 
fication, or the much more nonnnl and prevalent 
mode of mere mental objectification. _ To i|liistratc 
this last we maj* compare the precisely identical 
method, used in science, of conceiving of a force 
ns a graphic straight line. 

Tliis conception is characteristic of tlio_ ciir.se 
and blessing in their social and religious history. 

Arabs when being cursed will lie on the ground that the curse 
ma.v fl}’ over them.-* Among the Nandi, ‘If a son refuses toohe.v 
his father In any serious matter, the father solemnly strikes the 
son with his fur mantle. This is equivalent to a most serious 
curse, and is supposed to be fatnl to tbe son unless he obtains 
forgiveness, which he can only do by sacriflclng a poit before 
his father.*® Berbers strip before taking an oath^ to prevent 
it from clinging to their clothes.® Plato speaks of being 'tallied 
by a curse.*’' Arabs fear ‘the magical nature* ot an oalh.^ The 
‘water of jealousy * wis believed by the Ifcbrcn's, ascvuislnga 
curse, to go into the bowels, to make the belly to swell, and the 
thigh to rot.® The Kachinzes ‘bless* their nuta by sprinkling 
them with milk.t® The Nubians, before eating the tongue ol an 
animal, cut off the tip, believing that ‘hero is the 
curses and evil wishes.'f* Among the (slanders of JjCti, 
and Lakor, a man who has quarrelled uith tv woman is niraui 
to go to war lest her curses may bring dcath.t^ 

Hence the recipient of a curse Is anxious to neutralize or 
divert it. In the last case cited the man is at pains to secure 
forgiveness by making presents to the woman. In Melanesia 
the curse is an engine of authority. A chief wUIcur^en man 
hv wav of a legal ‘injunction*; the mattcrisput right by the 
metbod of fpfo, the offering of a gift. On receiving tms, the 
chief s.-icrifices to the spirit, f»o*o, on whose power his 


curses the thief; the latter, to avoid tho othcnvlsc (ncyilal-.r 
result of sickness or death, ueposits at the door of the P^^‘ ^ 
equivalent for the stolen property. Then the priest prays o>ef 
‘the death bowl* that the curse may be ‘revcmtl. ** 
Maoris emploved an elal>orate ritual for cursing and ttf rerm-U 
The latter was xrhakaKokitu ; thcfoAtmr 7 a employed tocoun.rrac 
the curse chanted a fcoroAna containing such words as tnese. 

* Great curse, long curse, 

Great curse, binding curse, 

Come hiUier, racrt'^l fcpeJl ! 

Cau«e the cun-er to lie low 
In gloomy night !*^' 
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The Todas have a curious ceremony for anticipating mischief 
to the sacred cattle. The point of the rite is that the assistant 
in the dairy, the kaUrmkh, is cursed and then the curse is at 
once removed. The dairy-priest, the palol, pours milk and 
clarified butter into the outstretched hands of the kaltmokh, 
who ruhs it over his head and whole body. The palol chants a 
curse : ‘ Die may he ; tiger catch him ; snake bite him ; steep 
hilt fall down on him ; river fall on him ; wild boar bite him f’ 
ete. Rivers infers * that the kaltmokh is being made responsible 
for any oBence which may have been committed against the 
dairies. . . . The kaltmokh having been cursed, and so made 
responsible, the curse is then removed in order to avoid the 
evil consequences which would befall the boy if this were not 
done.’i Toda sorcerers impose diseases by cursing-speils, 
and remove them with some such formula as, ' May this bo well ; 
disease leave 1’^ Thus a blessing may neutralize a curse. 
Micah’s mother cursed her son for bis theft ; when he confessed, 
she rendered the curse ineflcctive by a blessing.s 

Blessings and curses are capable both of descent 
and of ascent, genealogically. Thus, we find it 
stated in Sir 23'^ that ‘ the scourge shall not depart 
from his honse’ ; and in Pr 20’ ‘a just man that 
walketh in his integrity, blessed are his children 
after him.’ 

The Basutos appear to have the belief in the descent of the 
curse ; Casalis compares it with the case of Noah and Ham.< 
The Greek conception of the Erinyes laid stress on this ; a curse 
might work down to the grandchildren, and even utterly 
extirpate a race.s Among the Maoris, ‘ to bid you go and cook 
your father would be a great curse, but to teU a person to go 
and cook his great-grandfather would be far worse, because it 
Included every individual who has sprung from him.’® 

The energy of a curse may spread. As Irish 
folklore puts it, it ‘must alight on something.’ 
Plato speaks of it tainting everything -with which 
it comes in contact. 

The Bedawin will not take an oath within or near the camp, 
‘because the magical nature of the oath might prove pernicious 
to the general body of Arabs, were it to take place in their 
vicinity. 7 The Moors hold that it is ‘ bad even to be present 
when an oath is taken. 

A remarkable detail is very commonly found, 
namely, that a curse may return to the man who 
uttered it. ‘ Curses, like chickens, come home to 
roost’; ‘they turn home as birds to their nest.’® 
The Karens have a story to the following effect : 

‘There was a man who had ten children, and he cursed one 
of his brethren, who had done him no injury ; but the curse 
did the man no harm, and he did not die. Then the curse 
returned to the man who sent it, and all his ten children died.'io 
Here there is a moral valuation, but the earlier 
non-moral conception of the intrinsic energy of the 
curse constitutes the point of the story. With it 
may bo compared the Roman notion that certain 
imprecations were so awful that even the utterer 
suffered as weU as his victim. “ 

_ As ivith the force of tabu and similar concep- 
tions, physical contact is the most efficacious 
means of ‘transmission.’ If we regard the curse 
or blessing as being the mental idea of a desired 
material result, then, like all ideas in an impul- 
sive brain, it produces motor energy in the form 
both of words and of action. Thus, besides the 
uttered form, we have, by association, paths of 
realization by means of sympathetic or symbolic 
action. Examples have been cited of such ‘assist- 
ing ’ of the wish, by gestures, direct or indirect. 
yfe have also, by association, the more highly 
differentiated method of sympathetic or symbolic 
creation. A material model or symbol of the 
result is desiderated as a pre-embodiment of it; 
later this becomes a cause and a guarantee of the 
result. The simplest form of this method is the 
use of the ‘wax image.’ In this, model and 
symbol shade into one another. The image repre- 
sents the recipient, and the utterer of the wish 
either utters it over the image, or works upon the 
image the material result wished for. 

7 Rivers, The Todas, 1906, p. 138 ff. 
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So far, we have cases in which the curse or 
blessing preserves its mental or verbal character, 
‘ mentfil ’ being taken to include artistic material- 
ization, as in sympathetic magic. For the curse 
or blessing, as such, is distinguished from physical 
injury or physical benefit precisely because it 
stops short of physical action hy the subject upon 
the object. But the two were bound to be com- 
bined ; the mixed type of curse and blessing is as 
common as the pure, and in certain stages of 
culture is considered to be the more efficacious. 
The bestowal of a blessing is more efficacious when 
the man who confers it touches the man who 
receives it. When dealing with ‘vehicles’ and 
‘media’ of curses and blessings, we are not en- 
titled to suppose that even in their highest develop- 
ment the mind is conscious of a process of ‘ con- 
duction.’ To us it appears obvious that, when a 
suppliant holds one end of a string to the other 
end of which is attached his protector, each should 
regard the string as a bridge or a wire for trans- 
mission. But it would be more logical to credit 
them with a correct, than an incorrect, application 
of a physical law, and to argue that they consider 
will to be conducted by any part of the ether 
ra,ther than by the wire. It seems more consistent 
with the evidence to regard these ‘ conductors ’ as 
being merely the nearest thing to physical con- 
tact. The sense of touch is bound up with all 
direct physical action upon an object, well-doing 
and ill-doing, and colours aU ideas of it. SimUarly, 
when we read of curses acting at a distance — in 
the case of the Australian sorcerer at a hundred 
miles — v/e are not entitled to credit the belief with 
a reasoned or even unconscious substratum of a 
quasi-scientific theory of the velocity and displace- 
ment of an imprecatory particle. It is quite 
possible that in the case of ‘ conductors ’ of various 
magical ‘forces,’ such as food and drink, we have 
to deal as much with the associational idea of 
property as with that of kinship, or of contagion. 
With this proviso, such metaphors may be em- 
ployed. Westermarck writes : 

‘The efficacy of a iviBh or a curse depends not only upon the 
potency which it possesses from the beginning, outog to certain 
qualities in the person from whom it originates, but also on the 
vehicle by which it is conducted— just as the strength of an 
electric shock depends both on the original intensity of the 
current and on the condition of the conductor. As particularly 
efficient conductors are regarded blood, bodily contact, food, 
and drink.’ l 

As early types of the ideas, referred to above, 
which are connected with that of the fulfilment of 
a wish, we may cite the folloiving : 

A Maori would say to a stone : ‘ If this were your (his 
enemy's) brain, how very sweet would be my eating of it. Or 
he might call any object by the name of his enemy, and then 
proceed to strike or insult it. This process was a ‘ curse,’ tapa 
tapa, or tuku tuku,^ Here is the material for the development 
of the image-method and the symbol-method. In the Toda 
curse the recipient apparently has it nibbed into his body with 
milk and butter. It is quite legitimate to regard this as a case 
where the sound and the breath ‘ touch ’ the food, and hence the 
recipient. The Moor transmits his ‘conditional curse' to the 
man appealed to for protection by graspin'- him uith his bands, 
or by touching him with his turban or a fold of his dress, even by 
grasping his child or his horse. ‘ In short, he establishes some 
kind of contact with the other person.’ 8 Psychologically it is a 
case of prolepsis rather than the conduction of a curse whose 
fulfilment is only contingent. Similarly the Moorish suppliant 
may slay an animal at the door of the man. If the latter steps 
over the blood, or merely sees it, he incurs a conditional curse. 
Such a curse may be involved in the food eaten at a meal to 
seal a compact. The phrase runs that ‘the food will repay’ 
him who breaks it. The eaten food ‘embodies a conditional 
cutsc.’8 Conversely, for, ns Westennarck puts it, ‘the magic 
wire may conduct imprecations in either direction,’ if a Moor 
gives food or drink to another, ‘it is considered dangerous, not 
onlj- for the recipient to receive it without sajing “ In the name 
of God,” but also for the giver to give it without uttering the 
same formula by way of precaution.’ 8 In the case of a stranger 
receiving milk, it is held that, should he misbehave, ‘ the drink 
would cause his knees to swell.’® 

1 Ml I. DSO. 2 Taylor, 04. 

8 Westennarck, i. 680. 4 76. 687. 

8 Ib. i. 590 « Ih. 
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On similar principles a curse may be applied to 
something that has belonged to the recipient, or 
to something that may come in his way. 

The aborisines of Victoria ‘believe that if an enemy gets 
possession of anythin? that has belon?ed to them, even such 
things as bones of animals which they have eaten, broken 
weapons, feathers, portions of dress, pieces of sHn, or refuse of 
any kind, he can employ it as a charm to produce illness in 
the person to whom it belonged. They are, therefore, very 
careful to bum up all rubbish or uncieanness before leaving a 
camping-place. Should Bn 3 'thlng belonging to an unfriendly 
tribe be found at any time, it is given to the chief, who pro* 
aerves it as a means of injuring the enemy. This tcuufon is lent 
to any one of the tribe who wishes to vent his spite against any- 
one belonging to the unfriendly tribe. 'When used as a charm, 
the ttuulon is rubbed over with emu fat, mixed with red clay, 
and tied to the point of a spear-thrower, which is stuck upright 
in the ground before the camp-fire. The company sit round 
watclring it, but at such a distance that their shadows cannot 
fall on it. They keep chanting imprecations on the enemy till 
the spear-thrower turns round and fails in his direction.’! 

This e.vample contains in solution a good many 
of the principles connected tvitli cursing, Tliere 
is also tlie buried curse. 

In Tcnlmber one can make a man ill by burjing in his path 
such objects as sharp stones or thorns, uttering a curse 
during the burial. These articles are extracted later from the 
victim’s body by the surgeon.^ In the neighbouring Islands of 
Leti, iloa, and Lakor, the buried articles are pieces of sirili from 
the victim’s own box, or a scrap of his hair. Tlie cursing 
accompanies the burial, but there is no need to place the 
embodied curse’ in the man’s path. Burial is enough, for here 
the object buried is a part of the man.t 

Thus we come back to the symbolized result. 
Again, in connexion with tabu upon property, 
Codrington observes that in Melanesia 
' a tamhu approaches to a curse, when it is a prohibition resting 
on the Invocation of an unseen power,’ that, namely, of the 
tindalo.* In Ceram a trespasser incurs the sickness wished or 
determined by the owner who embodied it la a tabu-mark.t In 
Samoa the ‘silent hlerogij’phic taboo,’ or lapui, contains a 
corse; thus, the white shark tabu, a coco-palm leaf cut to 
represent a shark, contains the wish, ‘May the thief bo eaten by 
a whltcshark !’® 

Even before the ethical stage of the curse or 
blessing is reached, their force varies, chiefly 
according to the character of the wisher. There 
is, of course, to begin with, the mere ‘ power of the 
word’ or of the wish ; and the curse of any one, 
‘however ignorant’ ho may be, is not to be dis- 
regarded.’ But, as a rule, superiority of personal 
power or position increases the power of the bless- 
mg or the curse. 

Among the Tongans the curses of a superior possessed great 
elTicacy ; ‘ if the party who curses is considerably lower In rank 
than the party cursed,’ the curse had no effcct-S ‘ Without any 
dispute the less is blessed of the better.' 9 The principle of the 
tchakahokitu ceremony of the Maoris is that a curse will yield 
to the mana of a man who can summon a more powerful atua 
than that of the original curser.io 

The importance and influence of parents, especi- 
ally of the father, have an enormous eflect. 

Tlie Nandi regard a father’s curse as being ‘most BeriouB.’ll 
Among the Mpongwe ‘ there is nothing which a young person 
BO much deprecates as the curse of on aged person, and 
especially that of a revered father,’ 13 The ifoorish proverb has 
it that ‘if the saints curse you the parents will cure you, but 
if Uie parents curse you the saints will not core you.' H The 
Hebrew belief in the Inevitable cfllcacy of a father's blessing or 
curse was remarkable. The blessing was regarded as an in- 
valuable heritage. ‘ In deed and word honour thy father, that 
a blessing may come upon thee from him. For the blessing of 
the father estabiisheth the houses of children ; but the curse of 
the mother rooteth out the foundations.’” From this pass-age 
ft has been suggested that ’the reward which in the Fifth 
Commandment is held out to respectful children was originally 
a resiflt of parental blessings.’ i’ Tlie Scots proverb is Blmllar : 

‘A faither’s blessin' bigs the toun ; 

A mither’s curse can ding it doun.’!* 

I Greece such lieliefs were no leas strong. I’lato puts it tliat 
‘ the curses of parents are, as they ought to be, mighty against 
their children, as no others are.' And he instances the cursing 
of their sons by (Ijlipus, Amyntor, and Theseus. The man 
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who assaulted his parent was polluted bv a cnrse.i According 
to the Koreans, ‘curses and disgrace in this life and ths hottest 
bell in the world hereafter are the penalties of the disobedient 
or neglectful child.' 3 

The last two cases show the automatic production 
of a_ curse by the sin itself— a notion distinctly 
tending towards the ethical development of these 
relations. 

The Barea and Kundma beileye that the blessing of the o!d 
people Is necessary for the success of any undertaking, and that 
their curse is inevitably cfncacious.’ Even cider brothers and 
sisters among the Greeks had the preponderance in this respect 
over the younger; ‘the Erinyes always follow the cider-born.’* 
The curse or blessing of the dying is particidarly 
strong.* 

The Ova-Hercro chief, when about to die, 'gives them his 
benediction,’ a wish for ‘an abundance of the good things of 
this world.’® Similarly among tho Hebrews and the Arabs.7 
Among the Bogos the blessing of a father or a m.ister is 
essential before taking up an employment or relinquishing it, 
engaging in a business, or contracting a marriage.® The Moors 
B.ay that ‘ the curse of a husband is as potent as that of a 
father.*® Westermnrek points out that 'where tho father was 
Invested with sacerdotal functions — os was the case among tho 
ancient nations of culture — his blessings and curses wouio for 
that reason also bo cliicacious in an exceptional degree.' i® 
Obviously the wishes of one who is professionally 
in touch with the magical or the supernatural are 
more efficacious than those of ordinary men. 

‘The anathema of a priest,’ say the Jfaoris, is ‘a thunderbolt 
that an enemy cannot escape.’ n A Brihman ' may punish his 
foes by his own power alone,’ vir. by his words.l® A lUJput 
rija, being cursed by Brahmans, was ‘ under a ban of excom- 
munication ■ even among his friends. u There Is a story that tho 
curse of a Brihman girl brought a scries of disasters on a riJa 
and his kindred.” According to tho Talmud, the curse of a 
scliolar never fails.l® The Gallas dread the dying curse of a 
priest or wlzard.i® In Muhammadan countries the curses of 
sainta or sharifs are particularly fcarcd.li 

The belief in the power of curses and blessings 
has a striking and widely extended application in 
the relations of the well-to-do with the poor and 
needy, and of the host with the guest. In tho former 
case the idea that the blessing of those who have 
nothing else to give, or the curse of those who 
have no other remedy, is therefore efficacious, may 
have some connexion with tlie belief and practice. 
In the latter case may perliaps be seen a naturally 
regardful attitude towards the unknown and there- 
fore mysterious. 

‘ Ho that giveth unto the poor shall not lack ; but he that 
hidetb his eyes shall have many a curee.'i® 'Turn not away 
thine oyes from one that asketh of thee, and give none occasion 
to a man to curse thee ; for if he curso thco in the bitterness 
of his soul, he that made him will hear his supplication.'!® The 
Greek beggar had his Erlnys.w The Damaras ‘ would not think 
of eating in the presence of any of their tribe without sharing 
their meal with oil comers, for fear of belnjf visited by a curse 
from their Omu-kuru (or deity) and becoming impoverished.’ n 
In Morocco, itinerant scribes go from house to house, ’re- 
ceiving presents and Invoking blessings’ upon the donors. For 
the latter it Is ‘a profltable bargain, since they would be tenfold 
repaid for their gifts through tho blessings of the scribes.’ A 
Jloor starting on a Journey gives a coin to a beggar at the gate 
'so as to receive his blessings.’®® The Nayidis of Malabar Invoke, 
In their prayers, blessings upon the higher castes who rive 
them alms" Among the Ova-Hercro ’no curse is remirded as 
heavier than that which one who has been Inhospitably treated 
would hurl at those who have driven him from tho hearth. '*• 
An offended guest 'might bum the house with the Caines of 
his anger.’®® Guests and suppliants had their Erinyes.®’' To 
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the cose of hospitality 'Westermarck applies the principle of 
the ‘conditional curse/l which will be discussed below. 

Parallel with the case of the poor and needy is 
that of the servant and the wife. 

In West Africa ‘the authority which a master exercises over 
a slave is very much modified by his constitutional dread of 
witchcraft.’^ ‘Slander not a servant unto his master, lest he 
curse Ihee.’S ‘Thou shalt not command [thy man-servant or 
thy maid-sen’ant] with bitterness of spirit; lest they groan 
against thee, and wrath be upon thee from God.’ ■* ‘ In Morocco 
it is considered even a greater calamity to be cursed by a 
Shereefa, or female descendant of the Prophet, than to be 
cursed by a Shereef.’® ‘The houses,’ says Manu, ‘on which 
female relations, not being duly honoured, pronounce a curse, 
perish completely, ns if destroyed by magic.’ 6 

3 . Special applications. — The circumstances in 
wmch blessings or curses are uttered, and the 
persons ujpon whom they are directed, are obvi- 
ously both numerous and varied. A few special 
cases may be cited, which have a bearing upon the 
nature of the uttered wish. Children, in particular, 
are the recipients of the blessings of parents.'^ 

The blessing of Ephraim and Manasseh by Jacob became 
among the Jews the regular formula by which parents blessed 
their children. Among the Malagasy, at a circumcision, the 
guests present honey and water to the children, and pronounce 
blessings upon them, such as ‘ May they prosper 1 ‘ s Among 
the Maoris, when a child was a month old, the ceremony of 
tua was celebrated, In which the tohunga pronounced a karakia 
of blessing: ‘Breathe quick, thy lung,* eto.fl Jewish teachers 
to-day bless their pupils. In Fiji all prayer vvas concluded with 
malignant requests against the enemy : ‘ Let us live, and let our 
enemies perish I '10 

The curse is particularly the weapon of the 
wronged and oppressed against their more power- 
ful enemies, and of zealots against their bigoted 
opponents. In the Bible it is especially forbidden 
to curse God, parents, authorities, and the helpless 
deaf.^* To bless God is to praise Him. Yet Orientals 
have a tendency to curse God, even on the slightest 
provocation in daily life.“ Blessing the king is 
implied or explicit in ceremonies of coronation, 
and on solemn occasions. 

The gods of Egypt bestowed a blessing on the Pharaoh, when 
they presented him with the symbol of life.l® The abht(eka of 
the raja included a blessing, embodiedinthe consecrated water ; 
‘0 water, thou art naturally a giver of kingdoms, grant a 
kin^om to my Yajamana ' ; ‘ 0 honeyed and divine ones, mix 
with each other for the strength and vigour of our Yajamina.’ l< 
The ceremonies of anointing and the like often involve a bless- 
ing.l® In the last example, the vehicle is personified. A Jewish 
author records a Roman custom of gagging prisoners, when 
condemned to death, to prevent them from cursing the king.l® 
The connexion of food with the practice is 
remarkable. The blessing of food came in later 
Judaism to be a giving of thanks, and the idea 
was that food received gratefully acts as a bless- 
ing.” The 6t«ni77aA of Islam has a similar prin- 
ciple behind its use in this connexion. At an 
earlier stage, no doubt, the blessing, if used, was 
either positive or negative, removing injurious 
properties, but in either case simply magical.’® 

In the Banks Islands an ‘ invocation of the dead,' the (afaro, 
is celebrated. Food is thrown tor the souls of the dead with 
such words as these : ‘They who have charmed your food, have 
clubbed you . . . drag them away to hell, let them be dead.’ 
In connexion with this Is a practice of cursing a man’s ‘ eating ’ ; 
if an accident befalls the recipient of such a curse, the utterer 
says : ‘ My curse in eating has worked upon him, he is dead.’i® 
Among the Maoris, what was almost a sense of modesty and a 
principle of honour grew up about the ideas of food and its 
preparation. A typical formula for the counter-curse is : 

‘ Let the head of the cursor 
Be baked in the oven. 

Served up for food for me. 

Dead, and gone to Night 1 ‘ 
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To curse, kanga, was in effect to apply to another man any 
word which ‘had reference to food.’ It is recorded that a 
young man, seeing a chief in a copious perspiration, remarked 
that ‘the vapour rose from his head like steam from an oven,’ 
and that this remark caused a tribal war.i The regular term 
lor food, kai, was discontinued at Botorua, because it happened 
to be the name of a chief. To use the term kai would in that 
case have been equivalent to a serious curse against the chief.® 

Down to a late period in the history of Christi- 
anity, marriage was a personal ‘ arrangement ’ ; the 
Church only stepped in to pronounce its blessing 
upon the union. The Hebrews had a benediction 
both for betrothal and for marriage.^ The old 
Epman marriage by confarreatio included a bene- 
diciio, formulse for which are extant. When 
St. Ambrose says that ‘marriage is sanctified by 
the benediction,’ he refers to one case only of a 
general practice, lasting through the Middle Ages, 
of concluding all private arrangements with a 
blessing. Thus all sales of goods and property 
were blessed. 

The application of the curse as a protection 
of property and as a method of punishing theft 
has been incidentally noted. The early Arabs 
cursed the thief in order to recover the stolen 


f oods.® The method is conspicuous in Samoa. 

'abu is ‘ a prohibition with a curse expressed 
or implied.’® The embodiment of the wish in 
leaf or wooden images is termed in Polynesia 
rahui or raui, but we cannot always infer even 
the implied wish in prohibitory tabu.^ Allied 
principles inevitably shade into each other. The 
ancient Babylonian landmarks appear to have 
been inscribed with curses, such as : ‘ Upon this 


man may the OTeat gods Anu, B61, Ea, and Nuskn 
look ivrathfully, uproot his foundation, and de- 
stroy his ofispring.’’ The same practice was 
followed by the Greeks.® Deuteronomy refers to 
the Semitic practice : ‘ Cursed be he thatremoveth 
his neighbour’s landmark.’ ® Taken over by Chris- 
tianity, the practice survived, for example, in the 
English custom of ‘ beating the bounds,’ in which 
the priest invoked curses on him who trans- 
gressed, and blessings on him who regarded the 
landmarks.” 


Some details may be put together which illus- 
trate adhesions and developments. In Melanesia 
cursing by way of asseveration is common : a man 
will deny an accusation ‘by’ his forbidden food, 
or ‘ by ’ a tindalo.^^ The self-invoked curse, which 
we shall discuss below, passes in civilization into 
a conditional blessing, as in the English oath, 
‘So help me, God.' In practical ethics ‘profane 
swearing’ is originally sinful, because of the 
irresponsible and unofficial use of the Divine 
name ; later its sinfulness is limited to the spirit 
of resentment •ivith which it is charged. In 
Melanesia, the practice of vivnag, or ‘sending 
off,’ is instructive for comparison with that found 
in civilization. A man will say, with a gesture 
towards a tree, vatoo am ! — which is equivalent to 
telling his enemy to be hanged thereon.” 

The limits of the blessing are well preserved 
in the Catholic distinctions between panis bene- 
dictus and panis consccratus, and between bene- 
dictio vocativa and benedictio constitutiva. The 


earlier principle, as wo have seen, was to connect 
blessing and consecration, cursing and execration. 
It is in accordance with the extension of this 


principle that the curse is embodied in the ‘ac- 
cursed thing,’ and that the transgressor of the 
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prohibition himself becomes the ‘nccurscd thing’ 
or the curse. This was the ca.se with Achan, and 
■ndth enemies ‘doroted’ to destruction.* On the 
same principle a blessed man is a ‘blessing.’® 

In tlie OT ‘ accursed’ (AV), hcrem, should be ‘de- 
voted’ (RY)— devoted to God, not accursed from 
God.® Similarly with the Greek translation dj'd5?|ui. 
Such a thing is withdrawn from common use, either 
as ‘vowed’ to God, or as put under a ban, in which 
case it has a species of ‘ holiness.’ ‘ As a rule, a 
thing devoted to destruction is under a curse. In 
Canon Law the development of anathema into 
excommunication is complete. 

Here we arrive at the cursings and blessings of 
the community. In early culture a headman or 
body of ‘ old men ’ may represent the community 
in tliis function. 

The State ollicials of Athens prayed for 'the health and eafety 
of the people.’ Greek Statc-liturpics included a ‘ conimination 
eervice,' in which curses were invoked upon offenders.® Modi- 
a)val and modem Christianity combine a service of commlnation 
with the Lenten penance. This has historical conne.\ion with 
the early Hebrew rite, celebrated on Ebal and Geririm. Six 
tribes stood on Mount Ebal to curse those who disobeyed the 
Law, and six stood on Xlount Gerizim to pronounce the corre- 
spondinp blessings upon those who kept it The priests and 
Levites stood in the valley between, nna on turning their faces 
to Gerizim pronounced a blessing, and on turning them to Ebal 
pronounced a curse.® Tlie Talmudic idea that a curse has 
especial clllcac 3 ' when pronounced three hours after sunrise is 
noteworthy In connexion with such formulated conditions as 
‘in the sight of God and of this congregation. '7 

Throughout their history, jtrivatc cursing and 
blessing preponderate over public, and unoflicial 
over otlicial. As the moralized stage in religion 
supersedes the magical, the ‘mere power of the 
word ’ is confined to private practice, and perhaps 
becomes more sinister with secrecy. The enormous 
collections of private rfiVm and imprccationcs which 
have survived from Greek and Roman times, chiell3' 
in the form of leaden tablets or symbolic naihs, 
inscribed with curses consigning an enemy to the 
infernal powers, testify to the hold retained by 
the primitive theory of the curse, just ns the pre- 
valence of profane swearing in modern civilization 
shows the convenience of the mere form, emptied 
of all content except va^ue resentment, for the 
satisfaction of a particular emotion. The hold 
exerted by the simple mysterj- of magic upon the 
popular imagination is echoed in literature, and the 
motive of the efficacious curse is still employed in 
narrative fiction. 

Nothing perfiaps more strikingly illustrates the 
extent of iJivine resentment than the cursing of 
the ground for the sins of man (Gn 3***'), or the 
extent of human resentment than the action of a 
curse bej'ond the grave. 

The Jfaorls took precautions to prevent enemies from pettinjt 
possession of their oe.ad relatives' bones. Jest they .should ‘dread- 
fully desecrate and ill-use them, with many bitter Jeers and 
curses.’* The Banks Islanders watch the prave ‘lest some man 
wronped by him (the dead roan] should come at nipht and be.at 
with a stone upon the crave, carsinc him.’ Also, ‘ when a great 
man died, his friends would not make It known, lest those whom 
he had oppressed should come and spit at him after his dc.ath, 
or fforgor film, stand bickering at him with crooked fingers and 
drawing in the lips, by way of curse.’® The Greek Erinyes com- 
piete In the world bevond’tho grave the punishment wliich they 
began on earth.'* 'The Aral's of Southern Morocco ‘ maintain 
that there arc three classes of persons who are infallibly doomed 
to hell, namely, tliose wlio have been cursed hy their parents, 
those who have been guilty of unlawful homicide, and those who 
have burned com. They t.ay that evety grain curses him who 
bums It.’" 

The connexion between curses and the belief in 
puni.sliment-s after death has been drawn out bj- 
SVc-stcrniarck." 
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In what may bo called the lighter side of cursing, 
there is a curious set of customs connected with 
ideas of luck, and perhaps ba.sed on the notion that 
material injury may bo uiscounted or diverted by a 
verbal or make-believe injury ; in other cases, on 
a notion that the spirits may bo stimulated by 
scolding and abuse ; in others, again, it is perhails 
evil and obstructive spirits that are being driven 
away. 

Tims the Greek farmer, when sowingcummln, would curreand 
swear all the time, else the crop would not prosper.l Esthonlan 
fishermen believe that good luck will attend their fishing II 
beforehand they are cursed, A fisherman will accordingly pl.av 
some practlcai joke on a friend in order to receive his resent- 
ment m words. The more he storms and curses, the better the 
other is pleased ; every curse brinp at least three fish into his 
net.® To obviate punishment for ritual ein, or to ‘ procure nKso- 
lution,' a Bchari man will throw stones into a neighbour’s house. 
The result is the reception of abuse, or even of personal 
violence.* 

4- Conditional cursing and blessing.— Y’liat 
"Westemmrek terms the ‘conditional cuiso,’ which 
he was the first student to remark, is an import- 
ant development of the principle of cursing and 
blessing, and has had considerable inllueuce in the 
making of moralit}’, c.specially in the sphere of 
good faith, honesty, and truthtulncss. Put in its 
lowest terms, the energy of a conditional curse is 
the supernatural energy of an ordinarj’ curse or of 
its embodiment, in a latent state. This is dis- 
charged bj’ the act, if or when it takes place, 
against which the curse is directed. The principle 
ajiplies also to blessings, but this ajiplication is less 
frequent.* 

‘The term f-'dr,’ We.vtennarck writes, ‘Is applied hy the Moors 
to a compulsory relation of a peculiar kind in wliicli one person 
stands to another. The common expression, Ana /dr n/filA u 
'drak, "I am in God’s ’dr and your ’dr,” implies that a man Is 
bound to help me, or, generally, to grant my request, whatever 
It may ho, as also that if he does not do so his own welfare Is at 
stake. Tbo phrase “In God’s 'dr ” only serves to give solemnity 
to the appeal : “ 1 am under the protection of God, and for his 
sake you are obliged to help me.’’ But the word f-'dr Is also 
used to denote the act by means of which n person places himself 
In the said relationship to another, i/da l-‘dr 'dlik, "Tills a 
'dr on you," is the phrase In common use when on act of this 
kind is performed. If the person so appealed to is unwilling to 
grant the request, he answers, Udd l-'dr yfjrili Jlk, ‘May this 
’dr recoil upon you,” The constraining character of I-'di Is due 
to tho fact that it Implies the transference of a conditional 
curse: — If 3 'Ou do not do what I wi.oh ^-ou to do, then maj'j'ou 
die, or may your children die, or inaj' some other evil happen to 
you. Tliat l-'dr implicitly contains a conditional curse fa ex- 
pressly slated bj' the people themselves, although in some cases 
this notion may bo soniew-hat vague, or possibly have almost 
f.aded awa}’.' * 

The various acts which establish l-tir all eerve a-s 
‘outward conductors of conditional cursc-s.'^ 'Ar 
may bo made bj’ taking the son and giving him to 
the father, saying, ‘This is 'dr for j'ou.’ Another 
method is to present food. If tho man accept.s, he 
is bound to do what is asked of birn. Refugees 
enter a tent or merely grasp the tent-pole, fciymg. 
‘I am in God’s 'dr and your 'dr.’“ An injured 
husband may put 'dr upon the governor,^ to gut 
redress, by going to him with a piece of his tent- 
cloth over his head ; or he maj’ Ic.ave .seven tuita 
of hair on his head, and appeal to another tnhe. 

‘ The conditional curse is obviou.sly supiio.sed to bn 
ee.ated in’ the tent-cloth or tuft.s of hair, ^and 
‘from there to he transferred to the person in- 
voked. 'Ar may be made by piling stones. Two 
men making an appointment, and one failing to 
appe.ar, the other mnke.s a cairn at the snot, and 
takes the breaker of faith to it. The latter is 
tlien obliged to ‘ give him a nice cntortainincnt. 
Similarly, with ordinarj’ curse-s the caini may he 
used. If a muleteer biiy.s a new ninle, bis cm"' 
rades ask liini to treat them. If he refuses, they 
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make a cairn, asking God to send misfortune on 
the mule. By way of revenge upon a niggardly 
man, scribes make a cairn, and each takes a stone 
therefrom, and, as he throws it away, says : ‘ As 
we dispersed this heap of stones, so may God 
disperse for him that which makes him happy.’ 
The sacrifice of an animal on the threshold is the 
most powerful method of making '&r. To see the 
blood is sufficient. Over such an animal the his- 
milldh, ‘ In the name of God,’ is not pronounced ; 
and it cannot be eaten by the sacrificer or the 
person invoked, but only by the poor.^ The 
practice 

■ is resorted to for a variety of purposes : to obtain pardon from 
the government ; or to induce the relatives of a person who has 
been killed to abstain from taking revenge ; or to secure assist- 
ance against an enemy or mediation in the case of trouble.’ It 
' plays a very important part in the social life of the people.’^ 

It is also emploj’cd to put pressure upon jinn and 
dead saints — usually to restrain the former, and 
compel the assistance of the latter. Making cairns, 
or tying rags, near a styid is 'dr upon the saint. 
The rag is knotted, and the man says : ‘ I promised 
tliee an offering, and I will not release thee until 
thou attendest to my business.’* Here we approach 
the conditional ‘ blessing.’ Again, a man, invoking 
revenge, strews burnt corn on the floor of the 
saying ; ‘ I threw, 0 saint, So-and-so as I threw 
this com.’ ‘This is 'dr on the saint,’ as Wester- 
marck points out, ‘ but at the same time it is an 
act of symbolic magic.’ ^ 

Forms of ordeal, and the whole theory of the 
oath, as well as its practice up to the latest 
stages of civilization, depend on the principle of 
the conditional curse, often embodied m symbolic 
action. 

The curse as an engine of law is well exemplified in Samoa. 
A theft has taken place ; the injured party pays tlie ‘ priest ’ to 
curse the thief and make him sick. If the thief falls ill, he 
restores the stolen property, and the ‘priest’ prays for a re- 
versal of the curse. Again, suspected parties are summoned by 
the chief. Grass is laid on the sacred stone, tlie village-god, 
and each person places ids hand thereon, saying: ‘ I lay hand 
on the stone. If 1 stole tlie thing, may I speedily die 1 ' The 
use of grass is said to refer to the implied curse : ‘ May grass 
grow over my house and family 1 ' So, in ordinary disputes, a 
man will say. ‘Touch your eyes if what you say is true.’* 
I n the same way, European boys ‘ touch wood ' as a guarantee 
of truth. 

An oath may be regarded as ‘ essentially a con- 
ditional self-imprecation, a curse by which a person 
calls down upon himself some evil in the event of 
what he says nob being true.’* All the resources 
of symbolic magic are drawn upon in the multi- 
tudinous examples of this principle. 

In Tenimher the swearer prays for his own death if what he 
says is false, and then drinks his own blood, in which a sword 
has been dipped.7 The Malay drinks water m which daggers, 
spears, or bullets have been dipped, saying : ‘ If I turn traitor, 
may I be eaten up by this dagger or spear 1 ‘8 The Sumatran 
oath is still more explicit : ‘ If what I now declare is truly and 
really so, may I be freed and cleared from my oath ; if whnt I 
assert is wittingly false, may my oath be the cause of my de- 
struction 1'* 'The Greek Speos was, at an early period, the 
object sworn ‘by.’ The Ostyake swear on the nose of a hear, 
which animal is held to have supernatural power.io Hindus 
swear on the Sanskrit Barivaitiia, or on water of the Ganges, or 
touch the legs of a Brahman ; Muhammadans, on the Qur’an ; 
Christians, on the Bibie.u 

The accused person in Calabar drinks a ju-ju drink called 
mbiam, and repeats these words : ‘ If I have been guilty of this 
crime . . . then, Mbiam, Thou deal with me 1’'2 ‘Eating the 
fetish ’ and ‘ drinking the water of cursing ’ are prominent forms 
of the ordeal in Africa and elsewhere. The Hindu iapaOia 
denotes both oath and ordeal. Tlie mcdiioval ‘ trial by combat’ 
was preceded by an oath, and thus defeat was tantamount to 
perjury The formula of the ordeal of the Eucharist ran : • Et 
si aliter cst quam dixi et juravi, tunc hoc Domini nostri Jesu 
Cliristi corpus non pertransent guttur meum, sed haereat in 
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faucibus meis, strangulet me suffocet me ac interficiat me statim 
in momenta.’ 1 

In the contract and covenant a mutual conditional 
curse is largely used. 

Thus the 'AhUd of the Moots is the mutual form of 'dr. Chiefs 
exchange cloaks or turbans ; and ‘ it is believed that, if any of 
them should break the covenant, he would be punished with some 
grave misfortune.’ - Reconciliation is effected, among the same 
people, by joining right hands ; the holy roan who superintends 
WTaps the hands in his cloak, saying : ‘ This is 'dhm between 
you.’ 8 A common meal also ratifies a covenant. If one party 
breaks faith, it is said: ‘God and the food will repay him.’< 
In the pela rite of Ceram, celebrated to settle a quarrel or to 
make peace, both parties attend a feast, and eat food into which 
drops of their blood are let fall and swords dipped. This 
they alternately eat.® Reconciliation of two men in the islands 
of Leti, Moa, and Lakor, one man having cursed the other, is 
effected by the men eating together.® To ratify a bond of fra- 
ternity in Mndag.ascar between two parties, a fowl has its head 
cut off, and is left bleeding during the rite. The parties pro- 
nounce a long mutual imprecation over the blood : ‘ O this 
miserable fowd weltering in its blood I Thy liver do we eat. 
. . . Should either of us retract from the terms of this oath, let 
him instantly become a fool, let him instantly become blind, let 
this covenant prove a curse to him.’ 7 

The mutual conditional curse, it must be noticed, 
allows the curse proper to he more or less lost in 
the material symbolism of union. Since, moreover, 
aU these analogous principles pass into one an- 
other so inevitably and gradually, we do not seem 
entitled to press the principle of the curse too far. 
In reconciliato)^ ceremonies, for instance, it is pos- 
sible that the idea of union is sufficient ; the idea 
of the curse may adhere to it, but not essentially. 

The oath carries with it the punishment for per- 
jury. According to Roman legal theory, the 
sanctio of a statute is the penalty attached for 
breaking it. But in ancient States all laws were 
accompanied by a curse upon the transgressor.® 
True to its mission of serving where other methods 
fail, the curse receded as police efficiency increased. 
In the earliest culture, liowever, as that of the 
Australians, the personal efforts of the rulers work 
together with the impersonal energy of the super- 
natural engines they employ. 

5. The blessing and the curse as invocations. 
— ^The distinction between the ‘ magical ’ ami the 
‘religious’ curse or blessing is not to be over- 
emphasized. The two forms merge into one an- 
other, and either is as ‘ magical ’ or ‘ religious ’ a.-« 
the other, while neither is the more efhcaoious. 
A god draws together in his oivn person the various 
threads of supernatural force. Among these are 
cursings and blessings. Their inherent mystery 
of power still depends on the ivill of the ntterer. 
His invocation of the god to execute for him his 
heart’s expressed desire is rather a long circuiting 
than a guarantee of the result. The independent 
force of the wish, in fact, tends to remain even 
when the wish is merged in prayer. The personal 
quality of the utterer is still the characteristic of 
his ■wdsh. Psychologically, it is difficult to limit a 
desire by making it an invocation ; to diidde the 
attention between the object of the desire and the 
expression of the desire on the one hand, and an 
intervening divinity on the other, is a matter of 
training. Thus it is rarely the case that, wlieii a 
man says ‘ God bless you ! ’ he is conscious of the 
reference to God, any more than when he says 
* Bless you ! ’ 

Further, there is the tendency for the principle 
of the curse, if not of the blessing, to become itself 
personified. This result is found as far back as the 
stage of culture represented by the Maoris. The 
‘ cursing thought’ is personified in the Avesta : 
so is the ‘pious and good blessing.’ The Greeks 
personified the curse as Erinys. Behind this there 
may be the notion ‘ of a persecuting ghost, whose 
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anger or curses in later times were personified as 
an independent spirit.’* Allegorical figures of 
curses_ were included by painters in pictures of 
the wicked in hell.^ Subsequently tne Erinyes 
beo.ame the ministers^ of Zeus.^ The steps by 
which a curse or blessing becomes an appeal to a 
god, a prayer that be will injure or benefit the 
person intended, are not indistinct. The Melan- 
esian curses in the name of a iio’a, a powerful 
spirit. His connexion with the lio'a gives or adds 
efficacy to his curse.‘ The efficacy of the mere 
word naturally is increased, not by the will of the 
sjiirit invoked, but by the use of his power. The 
'lalmudand the OT supply examples of ‘the ancient 
idea that the name of the Lord might be used -with 
advantage in any curse.’® Among the Hebrews 
the ‘ Name ’ had peculiar importance. In the next 
place, the appeal may take the form of a conditional 
messing upon the god. In the Yajur Veda we rend 
the formula, addressed to Sttrya: ‘Smite such a 
one, and I will give you an offering.’ * This method 
is clearly more efficacious. Vagona in the Banks 
Islands is the most serious of curses. It consists 
in procuring the intervention of a supernatural 
liower.’’ The story of Balaam (Nu 22-24) includes 
a belief that the Divine power can be moved to 
effect the injury desired. A further step is taken 
when the moving is in the form of compulsion. As 
curses may develop into prayers, so prayers may 
develop into spells or curses. Brahma is the 
energy of the gods, but it is also the prayer, and 
‘ governs them. ® dpi is both ‘ prayer ’ and ‘ curse ’ ; 
so is the Manx word giccc.® Prayer is often pos- 
sessed of magical power, just as a Toda spell is in 
the form of a prayer.*® Even in Greek religion the 
deity is constrained to eflect a curse or a blessing ; ** 
even the personified curse, the Erinys, works by 
a spell-song which binds the victim.** Thus the 
phrases, ‘ by,’ ‘ for the sake of,’ and the like, are 
but vaOTe expressions of the actual relation be- 
tween flie invoker and tlie invoked. 

In the Bunks Islands, cursing bj’ way of asseveration is 
described In English tenns ns swearing ' by 'n forbidden food, 
or ‘by ' some powerful tindato.Vi TIio Toda palol prays with a 
purgllng utterance In the throat; ‘Moy it bo well I' or 'May 
it bo blessed . . . with the buffaloes and calves ; may there be 
no disease; . . . may clouds rise, may crass Coutiah, may water 
spring. . . fortbesakeof'eortain ‘objects of reverence.' This 
term, idith, is used in special connexion with the name of a 
god, and involves the idea of supplication ; it is also employed 
in sorcery.** 

A modem Christian prayer for a blessing ‘for 
Christ’s sake ’ is thus widely different, in the con- 
dition appended, from the Toda or Melanesian type. 
Ma"ic, so to say, has given place to emotion, though 
itself originating in emotion, of another kind. 

6. Connexion with morality. — Law gradually 
takes over the function of the curse, as a form of 
retribution ; while pra3'er maj' still retain its use 
in cases where human intervention fails, or even 
ns a spiritual replica of human intervention. The 
moralizing of the curse and the ble.ssing within 
these limits follows the course of ethical evolu- 
tion. In the OT the undeserved curse has no 
effect, or may be turned by God into a blessing.*® 
The justice of the wish is left to the decision of 
God ; while it follows that an unjust curse or 
blessing is a sin against the All-Just. The Greeks 
modified their theory of the hcreditaiy trans- 
mission of a curse by arguing that each ge’neration 

1 Wc*t«nH.irck. i. 370. 

^ DcnioitlicnM. Aristiyntonf 1. 62. 

3 Wc?temJirci:. l,e. (w'lth authorities). 

* Cc^rin^^ton, 61. 

s We<:*?rir)arck, I. (with authorities). 

« Tcittirii, ! rl. 4f7. 

7 Colriniirton, 217. s rl, 61. S. 

9 nhy3, Oxford. C ZiO. 

niters, 450. 412, ramell. 

12 A>.ch. Surr.^, 332. 

13 Ccx!rin;rtnn, 217. Kitens. 214 230. 

• 2 Dt 232; It. C : Chp>7:e, art. 

luj;! arvl Cuninr'/ In KIU 1. tVL 


commits new sins.* At one end of the process wo 
have an ini-ocation to the gods, as in the Airpn 
of the Chaldaeans, asking for relief from the effects 
of a curse, not for forgiveness ;* or ‘ the thief in- 
vokes God wliile he breaks into the liouse,’ the 
bandit the Virgin.® At the other, the god rewanls 
or punishes independently of human invocation, 
and with absolute justice. According to Aquinas,* 
a maledictio is efficacious only when made bj- God. 
In the mouth of man, however uttered or however 
deserved, it is per se inefficacious. But, wlien this 
stage is reached, cursing or blessing has become a 
contradiction in terms. 

liiTEBATUBE.— The Uteraturc has been given fully In the tool- 

•*0*®®- A. E. Crawlev. 

CUSTOM. — In the course of his discussion 
on ‘Custom and the Moral Life,’ Wundt writes 
as follows [Ethics, Eng. tr., i. 131 f., 151 : for an 
unfavourable criticism, see Ladd, Philosophy oj 
Conduct, New York, 1902, p. 27 f.): 

•A custom is any norm ot voluntary action that has been 
developed in a national or tribal community. However rigor- 
ously individual conduct may be prescribed by custom, one Is 
still left free to obey or disobey, os one chooses. . . . And It Is 
custom, too, that transfers tho principle of freedom, which in 
the animal consciousness does not extend beyond tho realm of 
habit, to the general consciousness of society. ... In custom 
the settled habits of tho human race and of !m subdivisions still 
retain the character of consciously operative motives. Instinct 
Is habitual conduct that has become mechanical l custom, 
habitual conduct that has become generic. ... It Is true that 
custom finds its own means ot compulsion. But these, like 
custom Itself, ore never of the obligatory kind. They consist 
neither in subjective commandments like tho moral laws, nor 
In objective menaces like tho lan-s of the state.’ 

Gustom is closely connected both with habit and 
with usage, the distinction of each from tlie other 
being thus well sot forth by Wundt [op. cit. p. 
166 L); 

•Habit covers all and every form of voluntary notion that, 
tor whatever reason, wo have made our own. . . . Habit Is an 
individual rule of conduct.® If the acts of tlie Individual 
accord with tho habitual notion of the community to which he 
belongs, habit becomes usage. . . . Custom forms a smaller 
circle within this general Held of usage. Custom Is habit : It 
is marked by the regular recurrence ol voluntary actions. 
Custom is usage : it is always the custom of some community. 

But it has, fur’’ " • . 1. ' r'-.r***'- 

Conformity to 1 ' ' ■.'.a: ■■■ ‘ 

of individual c' ■ ■ : " ' ■ 

straint, which the individual cannot disregard without personal 
disadvontage. . . . While, therefore, individual habit Is left 
absolutely and entirely to choice, provided only that It docs not 
conflict with the more comprehensive rules of social conduct, 
usage exorcises o practical compulsion through tho example 
that it sets, and custom raises this compulsion to the dignity ol 
n constraining norm.' _ . , i . 

On the other hand, cu.itom, with its social b.'usis, 
tends to become habit in the individual, producing, 
it may be, an impression of oddity when ho move* 
in a circle where the custom is different, so that 
in countless cases custom and habit niay stand in 
sharp antithesis. But if custom, in tho_ main, 
jiroduccs habit, habit in its turn, if the individual 
possessing it, whether ns a result of previous en- 
vironment or in virtue of personal idios^mcrasy, be 
strong enough to impress his otvn particular hnUt 
on his fellows, may influence custom, or even give 
rise to a new custom of greater or less extent (for 
some interesting specific instances, sec JEiv. 39C ; 
e.jr. ‘it was the custom of R. Judah b. TJIai to 
bathe his face, hands, and feet in warm water 
before Sabbath began. This also was adopted by 
the Jewish community ’). This, by the \cry nature 
of every social organism, is comparatively ran’, 
and, if custom is thus to arise, it must meet a 
real, even though perhaps hitherto nnfelt, nped of 
society, either in whole or in part. Othenvisc wc 
have, not custom in its true sense, but the more 

tFamtll, CCS t.(lS00)n. , t p , 

SZImmern, Seilrngc rur Kenr.tnu dcr lab. Jl'l, Ir.ja.,, 
inn. pp. s. r, E3. ^ ^ ^ 

> Wvstennarcfc. H. TM. . rvrJ 

®If. thfn, ‘cuitotn'lv used Ot Indlridua! habit, In nt 
Ek *1® (whvra Or. baa vb »brC), It 1'. xtrittly 
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evanescent ' fashion ’ or ‘ vogue.’ For custom is 
concerned Avith the constant needs of society, 
and is 

‘subject to change only with change in conditions of life or 
theories of living ; and, as this change is reflected in the forms 
of custom, custom is ns truly a picture of the moral conscious- 
ness of the community as a man's habits are the expression 
of his individual character. Habits can constantly be formed 
anew, because new individuals, whose habits they are, are con- 
stantly coming into existence. But custom, national habit, 
endures whiie the nation endures ’ (Wundt, op. cit. p. 164). 

We have seen that custom and habit are mutu- 
ally interactive. Under conditions now prevailing, 
even amongst primitive peoples, custom is by far 
the more potent factor, and yet it would seem 
that this was not always the case. There must 
have been a time when no form of organized 
society existed, and when men were so widely 
scattered because of the feivness of their numbers 
that individualism must have prevailed far more 
than it now does. Then it was that habit, not 
custom, was the dominant factor; and it would 
seem that, as individual habit met individual 
habit, each modifjdng and being modified by the 
other, the composite resultant was crystallized as 
custom ; while custom meeting with custom — per- 
haps even affected now and again by the individual 
habit of some specially strong individuality — was 
in its turn blended into an amalgam of custom of 
wider scope and influence, until at last there was 
evolved one of the great determinants of society as 
a whole.' At the same time it must be borne in 
mind that such a reconstruction is entirely hypo- 
thetical and incapable of historical proof. Custom 
is already existent at the earliest historical time 
and in the most primitive modem social conditions 
of which we have any knowledge, and, in view of the 
fact that all members of any primitive society are, 
and doubtless always were, on approximately the 
same mental scale, it would seem that, as Wundt 
says (op. cit. p. 161), 

‘ one man may contribute one thing to a custom, and another 
another; but the custom os a whole is a common creation, 
which cannot be analyzed into individual elements, for the 
timple reason that the various individual factors are all opera- 
tive at one and the same time, and that it is consequently 
Impossible for the Individual to separate his own particular 
contribution from the contributions made by others’ (cf. 
Wundt's criticism of this entire scheme of reconstruction, 
p. 169 fl., summarized thus [p. 164] : ‘ Custom has, so far ns we 
know, but one course of development, and that is from pre- 
ceding customs of kindred contents. Usage, fashion, and 
habits, on the other hand, constitute a mixed medley of new 
forms and relics of a long dead past. Transformation and new 
formation arc here often enough difficult of discrimlnaUon ; 
but tliere is no such thing as an entirely new custom ’). 

To primitive man, however, the moblem of the 
origin of custom seldom arises. For him it is 
enough that such and such a custom exists ; and 
his sole explanation, if one be sought from him, is 
that, as the Kafirs say (Leslie, Among the Zulus 
and Amatongas, Edin. 1876, p. 146), ‘it was so 
done by my fathers,’ or, as the Narrinyeri have 
it, that it was so commanded by Narundere, the 
‘All-father’ (Taplin, in Woods, Nat. Tribes of S. 
Australia, Adelaide, 1879, p. 55), In this con- 
nexion it must not be forgotten that a custom 
may persist after its original cause has ceased to 
be operative, and that in such a case it may have 
an entirely different reason and motive assigned it 
(cf. Wundt, ojo. cit. p. 139 ff.). At the same time, 
for specially important or striking customs, or 
for particularly remarkable natural phenomena, 
letiological myths may be invented with the most 
honest intentions imaginable, so that custom comes 
to be one of the factors, as Lang well points out 
in his Custom and Myth, in the genesis of the 
myth. 

In viey of the homogeneity and lack of sharp 
distinction which characterize the more primitive 

' Tlie thcorj- of Herbert Spencer (Principles of Sociologp^, 
ISOS, §§ 529, 693), that custom originated in ancestor-worship, is 
too biased and one-sided to deserve serious consideration. 


stages of the human race, custom may be said 
there to permeate and to control well-nigh every 
phase of man’s mental and moral activity ; and, 
although impaired in part by the rise (or is it 
rather the recrudescence ?) of individualism, it still 
exercises this potent power to a very great ex- 
tent over the most highly civilized peoples. In 
the doinain of religion it is custom which has 
largely influenced ritual and been in part respon- 
sible for the rise of myth ; it is custom, in the last 
resort, that is the chief factor in the evolution 
of law, which, to primitive man, is inextricably 
interwoven with, and inseparable from, religion ; 
custom conditions the entire existence of almost 
every individual, even in the most highly civilized 
communities, from the hour of his birth to that 
of his death. Indeed, the most daring radicalism 
and the most pronounced individualism have their 
own customs ; for without custom there can be no 
type of human thought or of human activity. 

Such being the case, it is but natural that in the 
earlier stages of civilization custom should be held 
to be Divinely sanctioned, and that any breach of 
it should of itself constitute a serious crime, so 
that the lOionds of India, the Kamchatkans, and 
the pagan Greenlanders hold the breaking of an 
old custom to be one of the neatest of sins 

a kins. Religions of India, London, 1895, p. 531 ; 

3T, Beschrcihung von dem Lande Kamtschatlca, 
Frankfort, 1774, p. 274; Eink, Tales and Tradi- 
tions of the Eslcimo, London, 1875, p. 201 f.); 
while violation of custom provokes the wrath of 
the deified ancestors amongst the Basuto (Casalis, 
Basutos, London, 1861, p. 254) ; disaster and harm 
follow such infringement amongst the Ewe and 
Aleuts (Ellis, Ewe-speaking Peoples, London, 1890, 
263 ; Elliot, Alaska and the Seal Islands, New 
ork, 1886, p. 170); and the Ainu, in such an 
event, fear the wrath of the gods (Batchelor, Aimi 
of Japan, London, 1892, p. 243 f.). Whether, 
however, Wundt is right in saying {op. cit. p. 134) 
that ‘ custom was at first an act of worship ’ seems 
open to question. 

With the evolution of a specific concept of law, 
a distinction may be drawn between law and 
custom, as when Plautus {Trin. 1033, 1037) makes 
Stasimus say : 

' Ambitio iam more eanctast, liberast a legibus, . . . 

Mores leges perduxerunt iam in potestatem euam ’ ; 
and a few lines further on he utters the profound 
truth, valid even when taken in the cynical spirit 
of its speaker : 

‘ Leges mori serviunt’4 — 

a phrase which, like the Talmudic maxim, ‘Cus- 
tom always precedes law ’ [Soferim, xiv. 18), might 
well serve as the motto for almost any treatise on 
the origin of law ; while in like manner Justinian 
expressly says that ‘ long prevailing customs, being 
sanctioned by the consent of those who use them, 
assume the nature of laws’ {Instit. i. ii. 9). 

When it becomes possible to draw such a dis- 
tinction between custom and law, infringement of 
the former, unless distinctly coincident ■with and 
protected by law, no longer constitutes an offence 
of which legal cognizance must be taken, although 
even so advanced a code as the Jerusalem Talmud 
(Pesahim, iv. 3) authorized the courts to punish 
transgressors of custom equally with transgressors 
of law — a survival of some such stage as that of the 
African Wanika, amongst whom, ‘ if a man dares 
to improve the style of his hut, to make a larger 
doorway than is customary ; if he should wear & 
finer or different style of dress to that of his 

I The Btrictly legal distinction between lex,mos, and eonsnetudo 
is thus summarized by Isidore of Seville (Elymol. v. lit 2f.): 
‘Lex est constitutio scripta. Mos est vetustate probata con- 
suctudo, sive lex non scripta. . . . Consuetudo aumm est lus 
uoddam moribus institutum, quod pro lege suscipitur, cum 
elicit lex ; nec differt scriptura an ratione consistat quando et 
legem ratio commendat.’ 
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fellows, he is instantl;j' lined ’ (C. Xew, Life, Wan- 
derings, and Labours m E. Africa, London, 1873, p. 
110). Yet this failure of modem law normally to 
give legal protection to enstom does not mean that 
non-observance of custom, whether such infringe- 
ment he careless, indillerent, unwitting, compul- 
sory, or deliberately intentional, goes scot-free. 
Anj^ such violation may, and often does, lead to 
social ostracism of greater or less extent, even 
when the infringed custnm in question may be 
ethically indillerent. 

And yet, the separation between custom and law 
is by no means comidete, even from the iegal point 
of view ; for it is custom, as is well known, that 
forms the ba.sis of the vast body of common law in 
Kngland, whence it was adopted in N. America.* 
Into the details of the common law distinctions 
between general and particular customs — the latter 
eategory apphung only to particular districts or to 
those engaged in particular occupations, and nob 
recognized, except in a few States, by the common 
law of the United States — it is unnecessary to 
enter here. Suffice it to say that a custom, to be 
enforceable at common law, must be both definite 
and reasonable, and that it must have been used 
uninterniptodl}’ and undisputcdly ‘so long that 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary,’ 
this latter phrase being understood to mean from 
the accession of Richard i. in 1189 (whence the 
rejection of particular customs in the United 
.States, since none such could there possibly date 
from such ‘ time immemorial’). 

Law, being normally derived from custom, is for 
tlie most part in harmony with it; so that in 
practically every afl'uir of cverj'day life one avoids 
all conllict with law if one simply follows custom. 
At the same time, just as custom may be in sharp 
contrast with habit, such may be its relation to 
law. In this case the law in question— whether as 
being due to the caprice of the ruler or to the more 
advanced ideas of the governing cla.sscs— is not, as 
is usually the state of ali'airs, derived from custom, 
but from the weaker source of individual, class, or 
other minority requirements. Under these condi- 
tions law usually succumbs to custom and remains 
!i de-ad letter, so that, for instance, ‘ under the 
Hindu system of law, clear proof of usage will 
outweigh the written text of the law’ (Mayne, 
Treatise on Hindu Law and Usage, Madras, 1878, 
p. -11); while the Homan jurists {Instil. I. ii. 11 ; 
Dlgesta, I. iii. 32) laid down the maxim that a law 
nmy be abrogated bj' desuetude or b 3 ' contrary* 
usage. Kaj’, law being even more conserv.ativc 
tiian enstom, the change of custom may be such 
tli.-it a law — even one which initially may have 
been far in advance of custom — may come to be so 
much behind and below the altered custom that it 
is resolved, for this very reason, into a mere dead 
letter, and must cither fall into oblivion or be 
amended to meet the changed conditions of the 
social organism. In general it may be postulated 
that no Law can be enforced against the prevailing 
custom ; even chiefs and kings, with the appavcntlj' 
despotic powers that attach to them in jirirnitivo 
societj', prove unequal to the task (cf. the examples 
quoted by Wcstermarcl:, MI i. 1C2) ; and the 
lamentable failure of many laws designed for the 
highe-t benefit to society and drafted bj' men of 
unim\)c.>ciiab!e etliical character proves — were 
proof iic'-c^'-an’ — that custom is really supreme 
over law in the liighest as well as in the lowest 
-tages of civilizrUion, 

As has nlrc.adj- been noted, custom is subject to 
the most complete tnansformations, Iwth in motive 
and in manife-iation. I’eforctlie average man has 

1 A sitiiUir svsura of coennion law fonucriy prcva'led In 
'•Vat in IK"- cmstcm of Norrnarufy, of ttc., ami the 
tr;:e of fJemuny alinoc until thi? clcr5c of the Mitldle 


read many pages of a book dealing, saj-, with the 
peoples of Africa or of I’oljTiesia, lie will find 
mention of customs that seem to him ridiculous, 
disgusting, or immoral— all of which judgments, 
from the point of view of his own civiliztitiou, may 
be perfectly true. An<l yet, in the words of Wundt 
(op. cit. p. 264), 

‘the moral value ot the personality Is relative; it varies sith 
theetaitcof development to which moral ideas have atLaliied. 
. . . Judgment ol the moral value, whether of the individual or 
of society, depends not upon the absolute value ot their (li-posi. 
tion and action, but upon the relation ot Uicse to the su^-c ot 
moral evolution already achieved. 

It is doubtful whether any custom whatever, no 
matter how repugnant to our present icsthetic or 
moral sense it may be, can ever have arisen with- 
out some reason which — immoral or foolish thoiigli 
such reason may seem to us— commended itself to 
the people adoj)ting it as subserving some highly 
desirable social end. Thus, the killing of an aged 
parent is riglitly a crime of unmitigated turpitude 
to us, j-et from the point of view of many primitive 
peoples (see artt. AB.A.NDONMENT AND Exposuue 
and Old AgE; cf. also Westermarck, op. cit. p. 
386 ir.) there is much to be said in its favour ; and 
in many other cases what seems to us a most 
immoral act is really due to sentiments which wo 
can only regard as praiseworthy and, in the best 
sense of the term, as moral. On the other hand, 
there are to be found amongst evciy people, side 
by side with customs regarded as moral (t.c. com- 
mending themselves to the best ethical judgment 
of the higliest thinkers of the people in question), 
customs deemed immoral — in other words, detri- 
mental to the best interests of the society under 
consideration. All this inerelj- means that, as 
society develops to a higher and higher ethical 
stage, customs once justified by spccilie conditions 
then existing have no longer such justilieuiion, 
so that they survive onlj' by force of inertia or as 
pandering to the baser side and the lower strata of 
a society wliicli, os a whole, has taken a marked 
step in advance. 

Midway between the moral and the immoral 
custom stands what we may call the wninoral or 
indillerent custom — one whose observance or non- 
observance is a matter of ethical unconcern and 
indill'erence ; but it must be noted that the un- 
moral custom is likely, in course of time, to be 
regarded as immoral or WTong (although, of cour.'-e, 
the reverse frequently happens, so that the custom 
once held to be unmoral and indillerent _evolvt“< 
into a custom deemed moral and ethically imjicra- 
tive). In point of fact, most unmoral customs 
have doubtless passed through the nioral stage ; 
but custom gua custom is, like law, peither moral, 
immoral, nor unmoral. Nor .should it bo forgotten 
that a custom once held to be moral maj’ come to 
be viewed as unmoral or even immoral, and that 
still later, with further changes in the sUtus of 
societj’, such a custom may again develop, usually 
through the unmoral stage, into a moral nile. 
But, tliough the ultimate basis of every custom i- 
moral and religious, a custom once firmly_ estali- 
lislied tends to become more and niorc ilivorcio' 
from true ethic.il and religious considerations nml 
questions, until at last even those most hirenuously 
adhering to a custom maj’ be, as has aheadj’ been 
noted, entirely unaware of its real provenance. 

A custom almost universally regarded as inopti 
bj" a given society niaj’ be field b^' 
members to be immoral, or at liC-t indihcreiit. 
Here, as in the case of law, there eiiicrgc- & 
marked cliaractcri.stic of all custom, wlicn once ti 
has gained sway. This characteristic is thu.s puiu- 
marizetl bj- Westermarck (o/i. cit. p. IC'l) : 

‘Custom re;,-uhtos externa! coi;<!ucl on)v. II tol'rit'- »>■ 
ki.’idj of YclitiORS a.vJ 11 not cp-nl) V*’’''.’ ' > 

does not noniletr.n tte heretical mind, b-it the 
ft <len.aml« that under reruin inrc-iniilsr.-e’. lert*'!-. I'-iora 
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shall be either performed or omitted, and, provided that this 
demand is fulhlled, it takes no notice of the motive of the agent 
or omitter. Again, in case the course of conduct prescribed by 
custom is not observed, the mental facts connected with the 
transgression, if regarded at all, are dealt with in a rough and 
ready manner, according to general rules which hardly admit 
of individualisation.’ 

This brings up the difficult problem of liow far 
one ought to conform to a custom which he deems 
not merely unmoral and indiflerent, but immoral 
and wronm To an indifferent custom no one, 
unless he ije finically hyper-ethical or — as is here 
more usually the case — ^tvantonly iconoclastic {i.e. 
delighting in flouting custom as custom), should 
object to accord obedience, at least externally, if 
for no other reason than merely to avoid distur tog 
social amenities or to avert irnfavourable comment 
on the score of oddity and ‘ crankiness.’ ‘If,’ wites 
the CTeat Apostle of the Gentiles, ‘ meat maketh 
my brother to stumble, I ivill eat no flesh for 
evermore, that I make not my brother to stumble ’ 
(1 Co 8*® ; cf. St. Paul’s admirable discussion of the 
entire question of the unmoral custom in Ro 14). 
The case is far different, of course, ivith regard to 
customs that are felt to be positively immoral and 
■ivTong. This question is more fully discussed in 
art. Conformity. Here it may be sufficient to 
point out that the presumption is always that any 
custom is felt to be moral by the community or 
social organism within which it prevails. The 
‘ burden of proof ’ must rest on him who ignores or 
wilfully violates the custom in question. In any 
final judgment as to obedience or disobedience to 
a custom, account must be taken of the history 
and meaning of the particular custom under con- 
sideration, and there must be full appreciation of 
the ethical implications of compliance with or 
violation of the custom as regards the moral efl'ect 
of such action botli upon self and upon others. 
Above all, the individual, if he is to be sane in his 
judgment, must be constantly on his guard against 
personal idiosyncrasies and the excessive individ- 
ualism of modem times — the ‘right of private 
judgment’ run mad. 

LnEaATORB.— Wundt, Ethics, Eng. tr., London, 1S97 ff. (esp. 
vol. i. oh. 3, ‘Custom and the Moral Life'); Westermarck, 
Ifi, London, IBOO-S (esp. vol. L ch. 7, ‘ Customs and Laws as 
Expressions of Moral Ideas’); Lubbock, Origin of Civilisation, 
London, 18S9, p. 44811,; Lang, Cttstom and Hlgth-, London, 
1885 ; Greenstone, ’Custom,’ in JE iv. S95-39S ; Holdsworth, 
Hist, of Enq. Law, ii.-iii., London, 1909 ; Bauduin, De consue- 
fudinc in itire canonico, Louvain, 1888 ; Fanning, ‘Custom,’ 
in Calk. Encye. Iv. 670 f. LOUIS H. GRAY. 

CUSTOM (Hindu). — The Sanskrit word is 
cichara, ‘ religious custom,’ ‘ established usage.’ 
The binding force of custom is fully recognized 
in the San&rit lawbooks. Thus it is stated in 
the Code of hlanu (i. 108) that achara is tran- 
scendent law, and that, therefore, a twice-bom 
(i.c. high-caste) man should always be careful to 
follow it. The -whole body of the sacred law 
{dharma), according to a favourite scheme, is 
divided into the tliree parts — dchdra (rules of 
conduct), vyavahdra (rules of government and 
judicature), and prdyaichkitta (penance and ex- 
piation). The well-known Code of Yajuavalkya 
comprises the following subjects under the head 
of achara ; purificatory rites {samsMra) ; rules of 
conduct for yoimg students of the Veda ; marriage 
and duties of women ; the four mincipal classes 
and the mixed castes ; duties of a Brahman house- 
liolder ; miscellaneous rules for one who has com- 
idetcd his period of studentship ; rules of laivful and 
forbidden diet ; religious purification of things ; 
.(ruddhas, or oblations to tlie manes; worship of 
the deity Ganapati ; propitiatory rites for planets ; 
duties of a king. See Dharma and Law (Hindu). 

J. Jolly. 

CUSTOM (Muslim).— See Law (Muslim). 


CUTTING. — See Mutilation. 

CYBELE [KvpfXi ]). — ^The great Mother Deity 
of the Phrygians, known also, and especially in 
the cult language of the Romans, as the Great 
Mother of the Gods, or the Great Idasan Mother of 
the Gods (iliayna Dcum Mater, Mater Deum Mapna 
Idaea). Her worship had its origin in Asia himor 
in pre-historic times, possibly prior to the advent 
of the Phrygians, which is placed at about 900 
B.C. ; became prominent in early historic times in 
Galatia, Lydia, and Phrj'gia, where the various 
fonns of the Cybele legend agree in localizing the 
origin of her cult; and was most strongly cen- 
tralized in Phrygia. Its most sacred seat m the 
East was at Pessinus, a Galatian city near the 
borders of Phrygia, but once a part of the great 
Phrygian Empire, ■\Yhere the symbol of the god- 
dess, a small meteoric stone, -vvas preserved. From 
Asia Minor the cult spread to Thrace and the 
islands, and finally to Greece, though it never 
became popular there owing to its un-HeUenic 
nature. In 204 b.c., in response to an oracle to 
the efl’ect that Hannibal could be driven from Italy 
if the Idxan Mother were brought from Pessinus, 
the saered stone was transferred to Rome, and the 
cult was adopted by the State and located on the 
Palatine (Livy, xxix. 10-14). It first became of 
great importance in the Roman -world under the 
Empire, when it spread from Rome as a centre to 
all the provinces. Like the cults of Mithra and 
Isis, it was one of the most obstinate antagonists 
of Christianity, and disappeared only after the long 
struggle between the two religions which culmin- 
ated in the victory of Theodosius over Eugenius in 
A.D. 394. 

As tlie_ cult of Cybele probably sufi’ered little 
modification in Greece and Italy, the original char- 
acter of the goddess may be inferred from what is 
kno-wn of her in Greek and Rom.an times. She 
was identified by the Greeks with Rhea, Ge, and 
Demeter, and by the Romans with Tellus, Ceres, 
Ops, and Maia. She was kno-wn as the rmiversal 
mother — of gods and men, as well as of the lower 
creation — though her character as the mother of 
wild Nature was especially prominent, as -was 
manifested by the orgiastic -wildness of her -wor- 
ship, her sanctuaries on the wooded mountains, 
and her fondness for lions, which are frequently 
associated with her in art and literature. Her 
early attendants in legend, the Koryhantes, Idtean 
Daktyloi, and sometimes ICvrctcs, were -wild de- 
monic beings, probably ithyphallio (Georg Kaibel, 
GGN, 1901, p. 483 ir.). 

The priests of Cybele in historic times were 
eunuchs called Galloi, -who first appear in Alex- 
andrian literature about the 3rd cent. B.C. (3lad 
in female garb, they wore their hair long and 
fragrant with ointment, and celebrated rites to the 
accompaniment of flutes, cymbals, tambourines, 
and castanets, yelling and dancing themselves into 
a fren^ until their excitement ciSminated in self- 
scourging, self-laceration, and exhaustion. Their 
consecration to the service of the goddess some- 
times consisted in self-emasculation. Priestesses 
also took part in the cult. 

Like Venus and Adonis, Isis and Osiris, etc., 
Cybele and Attis -u-ere usually associated in wor- 
ship, and formed a duality symbolizing the re- 
lations of Mother Earth to her fruitage. The 
birth, growth, self-castration, and death of Attis, 
the son and lover of Cybele, signified the spring- 
ing, CTowth, and death of plant life (see Atti.s). 
A celebration corresponding to the annual .=j)riim 
festival at Rome, which extended over the period 
March 15-27, thus including the equinox, con- 
sisted in a kind of sacred drama of Crbele am’ 
Attis, and -no doubt exi.sfoil in J’hrygia also. 
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Cybele nsunlly appears in art seated on a throne, 
draped, vrith mural c^o^vn and veil, accompanied 
by lions. The tympanum, cymbals, patera, sceptre, 
garlands, and fruite, and Attis rvith his attributes, 
the Phrygian cap, pedum, syrinx, and the pine, 
also appear ^vith her. The so-called Kiobe on 
Mount Sipylus is a Cybele, and the Cybele of 
Fonnia:, now in Copenhagen, is one of the best 
sculptural representations of her. She inspired no 
piece of art of the first class. In literature no im- 
portant work except Catullus Ixiii. is devoted to 
her, though she is frequently mentioned in the 
literature of the Empire. Her religious import- 
ance lay in her mysticism and in the closeness of 
her contact ivith the common people, and was 
very great in spite of the gross practices which 
grew up around her cult. 

LnEnATunE, — See rclcrcnces under artt. MoTUEft or tdb 
Oona and Attis. GrAKT SnOWERMAN. 

CYCLE.— See Oalexdar, Arthur, Cuchu- 
LAiNN Cycle, etc. 

CYCLOPS. — See Giants (Greek and Eoman). 

CYNICS. — The name is derived from kvuv, 
‘dog,’ with whieh it was connected in several 
ways, (a) To the east of Athens, beyond the 
Diomean gate, on a spur of Lycabettus, was a 
gymnasium known as the Cynosarges. Unlike the 
Academy and Lyceum (schools for youth of free 
Athenian parentage), it was provided for children 
of mixed blood. Antisthenes, son of an Athenian 
of this name by a TJiracian slave woman, taught 
his disciples here after the death of Socrates, his 
second master. Kv^oa-apya is compounded of kHup 
and ipy6s, lit. ‘ white dog.’ The story ran that the 
gymnasium stood on or near the site of an ancient 
sanctuary’ of Hercules (the Cynic tutelary, cf. 
Wilamouatz-hlhllendorfr, Euripides’ Heraklcs^, 
Berlin, 1885, i. 102f., 130), and that, on the first 
occasion of sacrifice to the hero, a dog rushed in 
and seized a portion of the offering. The desima- 
tion refers, possibly, not to the colour of the dog, 
but to the flash-like effect of its speed upon the 
spectator, (b) The epithet ‘ dog ’ was soon adopted 
by’ Cynic teachers — Antisthenes, the ‘do-wnnght 
dog,’ Diogenes, the ‘royal dog’ — doubtless as a 
symbol of their return to the ‘ simplicity ’ of animal 
nature and habits, or of endurance and hardihood 
(cf. Plato, Bep. ii. 375 f., v, 415 f.); it was also 
applied to them by their opponents for less flatter- 
ing reasons, connected with displays of audacity, 
coarseness, and immodesty (cf. Winckelniann, 
Antisth. Frag., 1842, p. 8f.). (c) Eventually the 
epithet became so associated with the sect in the 
popular mind that the Corinthians placed a marble 
dog upon the pillar erected by them over the grave 
of Diogenes. 

I. History. — (a) Personal. — The Cynics flourished 
prosperously for about a century after the death 
of Socrates (399-299 B.C.). As their teaching 
contemplated a way’ of life rather than a philo- 
sophical svsteru, and as their works are lost, or 
known only’ in fragments and by late reports at 
second-hand, we are not informed in detail about 
the history of the sect. Indeed, Antisthenes, 
Diogenes, and Crates excepted, many representa- 
tives are little more than names to us. 

Amisthenfs of Athen.i (e. 444-374 B.C.), at first a pupil of 
Gorji-xi the Sophist, and a ‘late learner ’(cf. Tlato, Soph. 251) 
nith Socratej, — Plato implies one too old to learn, — founded 
the movemcn:. Diogenes of Sinope (c. 412-323} nraj his most 
no’-abie, notorious, and popular follower. He appears to have 
won many diiciples, protably at Corinth principally, where he 
nM sold as a eiive to Acnisde*, whose eons he taughi. Among 
them were Jlonimus, a flave from Syracu.'e, an admirer of 
(.‘rates ; Oncsicritus of .Egina (fl, e. 327}. an orliccr who went to 
Hindustan with Alexander the Great, and interested hlraself 
in a cemparatiTB study of the Indian Cymnosopbists and the 
'.'ynic* (cf. O. Crote. Plato and thf Other Companlont of 


Sotrates^, 1SS5, 1. 15S t.) ; his sons, Fhiliscus and Androsthenes,' 
Menander Drjmns, and Hegesseus Ciocus of Sinope. More 
distinguished associates, eminent for other reasons than their 
mere connexion with Cynicism, were, possibly, Phocion the 
‘Good ’(e. 402-317}, the Athenian statesman whom Demosthenes 
feared, Anaximenes the rhetorician, and, certainly, StlIpo(fi. 
c. 310}, the influential Mcgarian (see MEo.4r.u.V8), whose com- 
bination of Cynic moralism with genuine devotion to metaph; sics 
paved tlic way for Stoicism (o-v.). Finally, we have Crates of 
Thebes (fl. e. 320), the third leader of the Cynics, who, unlike 
his predecessors, was a man of some position and we.alth. 
Perhaps Bryson, the Achian, tauglit him (cf. Diog. laerU vl. 
85). Crates tmunted among his followers his wife Hlpparchia 
of JIaronen, a woman of good family, whose incurable Infatuation 
for the wandering philosopher overcame the opposition of her 
parents to the unpropitious union; her brotlicr, Metrocles, 
whose social standing seems to have lent him weight; and hhi 
initiates, Theomentus, Cleomcncs, Demetrius of Alexandria, 
Tiniarchus of Alexandria, Menippus of Sinope (fl. e. 273), a 
satirist who influenced Varro (82-37), the Roman pool (see 
Neo-Cvmcs); and Meleager of Gadara(cf. Diog. I-aert. s i. K!), 
who may be classed srith ifenlppus. The Ephesmn Eclicclcs was 
also of the Crates-Metrocles circle, and he taught Menedemus, 
a furious ranter, once the pupil of the Epicurean Colotes of 
Lanipsacus; Menedemus seems to have been the last of the 
regular Cjmlc succession. Thrasylus (c. 300) Is reported as a 
Cynic acquaintance of Antigonus Cyclops (cf. liutarcli, de 
Vitios. Pud. £31 [cd. Bemardakis, vol. ill. p. 370); Rej. et imp. 
apoph. ; Ant. IBS (IS) fed. Bemardakis, vol. 11. p. 20)). Diodorus 
of Aspendus (fl. e. 300), o belated Pythag:orean, wlio adoptwl 
Cynic asceticism, may bo placed on the fringes of the scot ; ho 
Is said to have conventionalized the garb of the memllcant 
Cynic. Theodoras of Cyrene (11. e. 300), called the ‘atheist,’ 
emphasized the ‘theological’ radicalism of the later Cjmics, 
while Sedates may have represented the movement under one 
of the earlier Ptolemys (822-247f)- Later we find his pupil, ttie 
facile witty exhorter, Blon of Borj-sthenes In Pamphylia (fl. e. 
250), who boxed the compass of the rival schools, and furnished 
ammunition to Horace (cf. R. Ueinzo, de Iloratio JSionit 
imilatore, Bonn, 38S9): and Teles (fl. c. 250), the Cynic-Stoic 
contemporary of Ohrysippus, a spoutcr of hortatory harangues 
on oSidifiopa (cf. Wilamowitz-Moliendorlf, PhUol. UnUrtucK 
Iv. (1882) 292 f.). 

Kunning over the names, one is compelled to 
notice the large proportion of Cynics who came 
from the outskirts of Hellenic culture — Pontus, 
Thrace, Sj’ria, Pamphylia, Egypt, for example ; 
they were not nurtured in the pure Greek tradi- 
tion. By the time of Menippus, the Syrian 
satirist (c. 280-C5 B.C.), Cynicism Jiad gone to seed 
in mere antinomianism and quixotry ; not seldom, 
perhaps, in even less reputable manifestations. 
Its significant doctrines passed over into Stoicism 
through Zeno of Citium (336-204), the pupil of 
Crates ; even the attempt of Aristo of Chios (fl. c. 
200), Zeno’s disciple, to revive the Cynjo contempt 
for science and liberal culture within Stoicism 
failed, although he taught his famous pupil, 
Eratosthenes of Cyrene and Alexandria (270-190), 
the cosmopolitan humanitarianism of Diogenc.s. 
No doubt, Cynicism survived sporadically, almost 
as a ‘mendicant order’ in all incclihood,— often of 
sorry scoundrels, — till its re-appearance, in Roman 
Imperial times (cf. J. Bemays, Xafa'au u. a. 
Kynikcr, Berlin, 1870), irith Demetrius, the 
contemporary of Seneca, and othera (see Nr,0- 
Cynics). But its essential contribution had been 
absorbed into Stoicism, which always retained 
traces of Cj'uio tendencies, as may be noted even 
so late os Epictetus (cf. Diss. iii. 19-22; R. D. 
Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean, London, 1010, p. 
95 L). „ . 

(5) Socio-philosopliical origins . — Greek reflexion 
originated in tlie desire to know for the sakco. 
knowledge ; and, in this scn.se, philo.=oph}’ liccame 
a life. Thus, the problems of knowledge and of 
conduct never lay far apart. But, a.s aspects of 
one whole, they struggled for mastery, with vary- 
ing fortune. The Cij'nics represent an extreme 
phase, in which science and culture had cca'ce to 
he held as of any value that was not pragmatic, 
and ‘philosophy’ had been reduced to the inost 
beggarly elements of paradoxical utilitarian 
practice. This issue was one natural result qf the 
historic^ antecedents of the Grec'k municipal 
societies, and of the reaction ufxm their con vcntioni 
after the displacements due to the PerMen war 
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(490-45 B.C.). The difficulty was to adjust the 
voKiTela to empire, the particularism of the Greek 
citizen to the univers^ism of mankind; and it 
took shape in the lengthy controversy about v6p.os 
and ^ijcris (see Casuistry), in which the Cynics 
played the most partisan r61e (cf. Dewey-Tufts, 
Ethics, 1908, pt. i. ch. vii.). Very briefly, the 
development of the Hellenic municipal societies 
had been as follows. The corporate family was 
an outgrowth of ancient religion, and appealed to 
religious sanctions (cf. Solon, frag. 12). Thus, 
domestic law and the rule of the family-group 
were integral parts of the ‘ Divine favouring fate ’ 
within a man (cf. Pindar, 01. ii. 94, ix. 28, 100, 
110, xiii. 13; Nem. vii. 30, viii. 35). The wider 
civic law and municipal government were evolved 
OTadually on this basis (ef. Fustel de Coulanges, 
La CiU antique Paris, 1895, bk. iii. ch. xviii. ; 
bk. V. ch. 1 .). Local customs, conventions, and 
laws thus acquired great authority, and overflowed 
private life to such au extent that it hardly existed 
in the modern sense. The State claimed the 
citizen’s time, intelligence, service, — his whole life 
even, — in return for the inestimable advantages 
bestowed, inestimable because only when endowed 
with them could a man enjoy a worthy human 
career (of. S. H. Butcher, Some Aspects of the Greek 
Genius^, 1904, p. 47 f.). Accordingly, individual 
independence did not flourish — the man had not 
emerged from the citizen. So the opposition 
between old norms and new experiences remained 
latent, more or less, till the Sophists {q.v.) broached 
it withtheirpupils, and Aristophanes and Eurmides, 
each in his cnaracteristic way, ventilated it before 
the public at large. The theoretical side of the 
controversy most probably reached the Cynics 
through the influence of Gorgias upon Antisthenes ; 
the practical or social deductions through Socrates, 
to vriiom, in his last years, Antisthenes resorted. 
But the Cynics were ‘imperfect’ Socratics, who 
interpreted the Athenian sage in a fashion of their 
own, and it must be confessed that Socratic 
‘irony’ and contemporary socio-political changes 
gave colour to their anarenism. 

The social conditions are perplexing, because 
they oscillated in a twofold movement. On the 
one hand, and negatively, the decay of age-old 
beliefs(cf. Aristophanes, iVuS. 396 f., 1060f., 1420 f . ; 
Plato, Hep. ii. 358-65) sapped confidence in the 
adequacy of national institutions. Could the State 
justify its pervasive interference with the individual, 
by rendering sufficient return? This question — 
its terms becoming clearer gradually — provoked 
inquiry; the sequel was reflective ethics. And, 
as reflexion bodes search for a stable principle, the 
possibility that this had not been found was 
implied. Hence a critical movement in theory. 
The Peloponnesian War (431-405) forced similar 
issues upon the average man in daily life (of. 
Thucyd. iii. 40-44, 82, v. 89). The generous 
assurance of high vocation that nurtured Pindar, 
Themistocles, iEschylus, Sophocles, Pericles, and, 
as a glorious consummation, Plato, beat feebler 
and feebler. On the other hand, and positively, 
new men broke into the ancient State, bringing 
new associations. Traditional civic usages bore 
less meaning for them, because they did not share 
the compensation to the full. Necessarily, they 
felt other aspirations, and gravitated towards 
other standards. The straits of war drove the 
rural population upon Athens, just as, during 
prosperous peace, strangers had flocked to her 
gates. Inaction and demoralization bred a pro- 
letariat, neither citizen nor slave, which stramed 
the ordinary resources of goyemnient. In addition, 
the marvellous instances of individual development, 
the glory of the Periclean epoch, set a potent 
example. And the energies and personalized 


aims here manifested had to find fresh channels. 
Pericles could say : ‘We [Athenians] alone regard 
a man who takes no interest in public affairs, not 
as a harmless, but as a useless, member of society ’ 
(Thucyd. ii._40). But, political autonomy shrunk 
or gone, this socialized unity lost its power to 
charm. Accordingly, what more natural than that 
' social reform ’ should attract many ? What more 
natural than that they should concentrate upon 
the personal ideal, airdpKeia (cf. Gomperz, Gr. 
Denker, 1903 [Eng. tr. 1905], vol. ii. bk. iv. chs. 
i.-iii.)? ‘The honest man is Nature’s noble’ 
(Eurip. frag. 336). But, what may ‘ honest ’ mean ? 
The Cynics were to extract their answer from 
Socrates {q.v.). 

Plato makes Socrates speak as follows, in his 
famous speech of defence : 

‘ If yon say to me. " Socrates, this time . . . vc will let you off, 
but upon one condition, that you are not to inquire and 
speculate in this way any more." ... I should reply: “Men of 
Athens, I honour and love you ; but I shall obey God rather 
than you, and, while I have life and strength, I shall never 
cease from the practice and teaching of philosophy, exhorting 
any one whom i meet after my manner, and convincing him, 
saying : “ O my friend, why do you, who are a citizen of the 
great and mighty and wise city of Athens, care so much about 
laying up the greatest amount of money and honour and 
reputation, and so little about wisdom and truth and the 
reatest improvement of the soul, which you never regard or 
eed at all? Are yon not ashamed of this?”’ (Apol. M). 

This represents the Socratic spirit admirably. 
But Socrates left no methodical system, nor did he 
prescribe specifics for social ills. Devotion to the 
Athenian State, and respect for the higher personal 
life, were the poles of his character and teaching. 
He could say of the State : 

•Our country is . . . higher and holier far than mother or 
father. . . . When we are punished by her . . . the punishment 
is to be endured in silence. . . . Whether in battle or in a court 
of law, or in any other place, he [the citizen] must do what his 
city and his country order him. . . . This Is the voice which I 
seem to hear murmuring in my ears, like the sound of the flute 
in the ears of the mystic’ (Plato, Crito, £1, 64; cf. J. Adam. 
Crilo, 1888, Introd. p. xivf.). 

That is, Socrates preserved intact the old Greek 
consecration to the of the City-State, with its 
subordination of the individual to the community 
as the will of the gods, and ns the most valuable 
(useful) relation for the citizen. In practice, he 
identified himself completely -wfith Athens, whose 
vicinity he seldom left (cf. Plato, Crito, 52). But, 
at the same time, touched by the ampler experience 
of the new age, he strove to universalize the 
individual. ‘ Whether the individual is a paft of 
a wider teleological system or no, becomes thus for 
Socrates a secondary question; and what he is 
mainly interested to maintain is that each man for 
himself should work out such a system in his own 
life ’ (E. Caird, Evolution of Theology in the Gr, 
Philosophers, 1904, i. 70). Socrates could, there- 
fore, declare to Antiphon : ‘ To have no wants at 
all is, to my mind, an attribute of godhead ; to 
have as few wants as possible, the nearest approach 
to godhead’ (Xenoph. Mem. i. 6), That is, his 
asceticism was no end in itself, but accessary to 
the desire to secure due scope for the higher 
activities of manhood. The positive purpose thus 
involved a negative element. Now Socrates lived 
all this, but left no authoritative exposition of it. 
Accordingly, his ‘imperfect’ followers seized upon 
one or other aspect of his personality, and pusned 
it, to the exclusion of the compensating factors. 
‘The Cynics so enforced this negative moment 
that they placed freedom in actual renunciation 
of so-called superfluities’ (Hegel, JFcrke, 1842, 
xiv. 139, Eng. tr. Eist. of Phil., 1892, L 480-81). 
Historical circumstances occasioned their revolt 
from the communal ideas of the City-State._ The 
‘wise man’ will not govern himself according to 
enacted laws, but by the law of virtue (Antisthenes, 
ap. Diog. Laert. vL 11). The sole authentic citizen- 
ship is citizenship of the world (Diogenes, ib. vi 
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63). In short, nnder stress of social exigency, the 
Cynics abstracted Socratic independence from the 
conditions svlience it drewits .strength andrelevance, 
and identified virtue wth unbridled protest against 
social relations. ‘Bury me on my face,’ said 
Diogenes to Xeniades, ‘for, ere long, everytliing 
\\'ill be turned upside doum ’ {Diog. Laert. vi. 31-32). 
The Cynics lost recollection that the Socratic 
dialectic -vvas an incidental means to disclosure of 
the fundamental principles of morality. They 
could ‘think only of the barefooted old man, 
indefatigably disputing in the open streets, and 
setting himself against society ’ (Grant, Ethics of 
Aristotle', 1874, i. 171). Thus minded, they turned 
upon contemporary norms and, holding nothin" 
holy, flouted human ties scornfully, violently, and 
coarsely. 

2 . Teaching;. — (a) Theoretical. — Avorvedly, the 
Cynics v.-ere bent upon a practical end. Indeed, 
it is often asserted that they repudiated scientific 
training and mental culture, u-ith no little osten- 
tation. This is probably an over-statement. It 
ivonld be nearer the mark to say that they sub- 
ordinated scientific inquiries to the attainment of 
■virtue, regarding intellectual discipline as in- 
different in itself. Thus, -while they combated 
men of tbe Plato type, and held aloof from the 
constructive schools, thej* could not, and did not, 
escape the theoretical problems of their age. Logic 
and epistemology, it is true, had not reached clear 
definition ; this had to await Aristotle. Xever- 
theless, with the Sophists, if not earlier, the ques- 
tion of the relation between language and thought 
had asserted itself, sometimes in logomachies that 
seem trifling to us. -And, in thh* conne.xion, a dis- 
tinct negative or critical movement became mani- 
fest. The contemporary ilegarians, for example 
{cf. K. Prantl, Gesch. a. Lcgik, Leipzig, 1855, i. 
33f. ; G. Grote, op. cit. i. l^f.), with whom the 
Cynics had some afiiliations, revelled in ‘eristic’ 
gymnastics. The Cynic leaders, Antisthenes and, 
probably, Diogenes, evinced kindred tendencies, 
as their fragmentary remains, scattered references 
in Plato and Aristotle, and tbe reports of later 
•writers indicate. Possibly the same was true of 
Crates, Monimus, and their followers. In other 
v.-ords, ere the ethico-political doctrines of the sect 
had sunk to the level of a social mannerism, 

‘ Whose doj-lihe carriis:e and eSronterr, 

Despising infamj-, ontoc’d disgrace,' ' 

the Cynics partook in theoretical discussions of tbe 
day, occupying a position akin, apparently, to that 
of the Megarians (q.r.), and one not far removed, 
in ultimate principle, at least, from the Cyrenaics 
{q.v.). 

Thus, Epictetus (Dies. L 17, 12) attributes to 
Antisthenes the saying, ‘ The examination of terms 
is the beginning of ^ucation.’ Similarly, Plato 
{Euthyd. 277 E, cL Crat. 384) records that, ac- 
cording to Prodiens, ‘a right use of terms is the 
beginning of knowledge’ (cf. Protag. 337). Un- 
fortunately, ewing to the loss of Antisthenes’ 
treatise On Words, -we are unaware how these 
statements should be interpreted. Conceivably, 
th^ imply no more than Plato [Thecet. 201 E) and 
Aristotle {Met. viiL 3) assert. On the other hand, 
it is certain that, through the peculiar notions 
about e-vidence entertained in their law-courts, 
committees of the popular assembly (cf. E. J. 
Bonner, Evidence in Athenian Courts, Chicago, 
IflOS), the Athenians had long been famiuar 
with forensic dialectic, as .^Eschylus* Orestes 
(458 B.C.) suffices to show. Furthermore, at the 
time when the other Greek arts reach^ their 
zenith (c. 440 B.C.}, rhetoric, the rlxrn of words, 
had flourished for a generation in Sicily, under 
Corax of Syracuse (c. 465 E.C.) ; and Gorgia-s, ac- 
companied by one of its chief exponent-. Ti-si.-ia. 


had impressed the Athenians with it, on the 
occarion of the Leontine embassy (427 B.G.), when 
Antisthenes was a lad of seventeen. The future 
Cynic leader became a pupil of Gorgias, and then 
taught rhetoric before joining the Socratic circle. 
And, while it is likely that the epideictic ‘display,’ 
entitled the Controversy between Ajax and Odysseus 
for the Anns of Achilles, belongs to a later period, 
the list of the -writings of Antisthenes preserved by 
Diog. Laert. (vL 15 f.) proves that he was a prac- 
titioner, not only of rhetoric, but also of dialectic, 
■with its more or le^ subtle and verbal treatment 
of terms. In addition, one must recall that Greek 
oratory as a practical art, employing both rhetoric 
and dialectic, dates from Gor^as (cf. F. Blass, 
Die attische Bercd.eamJxit v. Gorgias bis zu Lysias, 
Leipzig, IS6S, p. 1 f.), and that, as a result of the 
development oi their polity, which made him who 
‘ is master of the stone on the Pnyx ’ master of 
Athens (cf. E. A. Freeman, historical Essays, 2nd 
series, 1873, p. 128 f.), rhetoric and dialectic came 
to be of extreme utflitarian consequence to the 
Athenians (cf. Isocrates’ review of his life-work. 
Or. XV. 295 f.). Language was now a potent 
weapon, and the study of terms indispensable. 
Accordingly, we are forced to conclude that, what- 
ever slight Antisthenes and his fellows may have 
put upon ‘science,’ ‘learning,’ and ‘culture’ at 
I a later time, when engaged upon their ethical 
[ ‘mission,’ the founder of the Cynic movement was 
educated in a ‘scientific’ atmosphere, and knew 
tbe necessity for technical discipline in the ‘art of 
words.’ Xo doubt, the studies of Protagoras, 
Prodicus, and Hippias, in etymology, Ejmonymy, 
and the like, were little more than beginnings in 
the abstractions of grammar; and, obviously, tbe 
science of Logic was even less advanced, tbe nature 
of negative propositions especially ofieringin.=olpble 
problems, whence the vogue of the Sojiliistic 
I elenchus. Yet the Sophistic influence ui>on _the 
‘imperfect’ Socratics is so pervasive that, before 
he repaired to Socrates at last, Antisthenes mast 
have been carried awav by it. The jibes of Plato 
{Pheedo, 101 D f. (?) ; Pep. iL 372 D, v. 454 A (?) : 
Thccet. 155 E ; Soph. 251 B, 230 D ; Phxleh.lA D (?)/, 
Aristotle {Met. iii. 2(?), iv. 29, vii. 3 ; Top. L 11), and 
others {e.g. Cicero, ad Attic, xii. 38} would seem to 
indicate that Antisthenes and the rKt either re- 
lapsed into ‘sophistical’ quibbling in theory, or 
failed to keep step with the contemMiary advance 
of scientific inquiry. For, even if Xenophon's tes- 
timony to the acquirements of Antisthenes {Symp. 
iv. 41 1 .) be suspect on account of his e-vident Cynic 
leanings, the references of Plato [Cratyl. 389 f. (?) ; 
Phileb. 44 C; cf. K. Barlen, Antisthenes u. Platon, 
ISSl ; K. Urban, Jjeber d. Erwdhnungen d. Philos, 
d. Antisthenes in d. platon. Schriften, 1882; i. 
Dummler, Alxxdemilxt, Giessen, 1889, p. l^f.),_the 
partial admission of Aristotle {Met. v. ^), his serious 
refutations {de Soph. El. xx. ; Ehci. ii. 24), and the 
remark of Cicero {de Mat. Dear. L 13) warrant the 
probable inference that, while AntisthenK ted 
once kno-wn better, and still posed as a discml® 
of Socrates (this would be Plato’s view), he baa 
reverted to the empiricism of Gorgias, and ted 
fallen thence into theoretical scepticism, regaromg 
‘ science ’ as negligible except for purposes of direct 
utility, as -with Hippias — had become, in short, a 
‘ barbarian.’ In a word, although they_ startte 
from the Socratic insistence upon definitiqn,_ the 
Cvnics never reached theoretical solutions ; in laCt, 
tlie-v regarded them as impossible, perhaps even 
as -worthless. , . , , - 

Eemembering, then, _ that Logic ted no 
pendent existence, the little that we know or Cynic 
logic may he traced to Socrates for ite pnmary 
impulse, and to the Sophists, especially Gorgia- 
and Hippia-s. for it-s content. The effort ol Socra.es 
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to define the ideal Good, to replace a physical or 
cosmological by a lo^cal had not reached 

complete success (cf. Xenoph. Mem. iii. 9. 14, iii. 
8. 3, i. 3._ 2). It was an aspiration rather than a 
final achievement. The problems therefore were : 

(1) to formulate a definition carrying universal 
validity ; (2) to state its content ; (3) to explain 
how man might realize it in life. Such fragments 
of Cynic logic as we have are remnants of a 
theoretical effort connected with the^rsi problem; 
Cynic ethics, a practical reply to the second and 
third. The former represents a reversion to the 
Sophists; the latter follows mainly from undue 
emphasis upon, and isolation of, one aspect of the 
person of Socrates, filled out probably, as regards 
its inconsistent universalism (cosmopolitanism), by 
elements drawn chiefly from the teaching of 
Hippias. 

Turning to the logical side, then, we find that 
for Antisthenes a satisfactory definition must be 
the statement of the essence of a thing. But, 
seeing that things consist of parts, the only de- 
finition practicable would be a description of these 
parts as actual components of a whole (cf. Plato, 
Soph. 251 f.). Accordingly, the thing itself, being 
simple, is indefinable ; it may be named, but the 
name tells nothing of the essential reality (cf. 
Aristotle, Met. i. 3). Diogenes is reported to have 
said, when Plato was talking to him about ‘ideas’ 
and using the terms ‘ tableness ’ and ‘ cupness,’ ‘ I 
see a table and a cup, but I see no “tableness” or 
“ cupness ” ’ (Diog. Laert. vi. 55 ; cf. Plato, Barmen. 
132 B). That is, according to Cynic epistemology, 
general ideas exist solely in the mind, individual 
things alone are real. I'his is the earliest distinct 
expression of Nominalism. Logically, it results 
in the conclusion that no judgments are permissible 
except judgments of identity. ‘Man’ and ‘good’ 
are oiflerent from one another. You cannot pre- 
dicate ‘ good ’ of ‘ man ’; you can say merely, ‘ man 
is man,’ ‘good is good’ (cf. Plato [?], Hipp. MaJ. 
304 A ; Grote, op. cit. ii. 47). This led immediately 
to the assertion, put into the mouth of Dionyso- 
dorus by Plato (Eiithyd. 286 B), that contradiction 
(or error) cannot occur. If so, the paradox issues 
that false and contradictory propositions are im- 
possible, which implies, in turn, that all propositions 
are equally true. As the question of logical ‘ form,’ 
to which such reasoning might applv, in the sense 
that ‘ form ’ does not guarantee truth, had not yet 
been considered independently, the Cynics meant, 
probably, that predicates, because applicable to 
many subjects, could not bo attached more ex- 
clusively to one than to another. But we are able 
only to conjecture as to this (cf. Plutarch, adv. 
Colot. 1119 C f. [ed. Bemardakis, vol. v. p. 45 f.] ; 
Plato, Barmen. 130 f.). In any event, however, it 
is evident that the conclusion of the matter is in 
the Sophistic vein. Objects, when ‘composed’ 
of single factors, may be defined. Simple objects 
(‘ultimates’), being perceptible only to sense, are 
susceptible of nomenclature, but are unknowable as 
such. The distinction here raised — really between 
percepts and concepts — ^is valid enough. _ But the 
inference of Verbalism, instead of carrying out a 
logical and epistemological analysis, leads back to 
Sopliistic scepticism which, once more, is hardly 
distinguishame from Sensationalism (cf. Aristotle, 
Met. iii. 5). The Cynics thus seize the negative 
element in the Socratic dialectic process towards 
definition, but omit the positive. As a conseguenpe, 
they entangle themselves in a paradoxical inquiry 
such as that typified hy Alfred de ^lusset’s ques- 
tion — ‘Le coeur humain de qui, le cccur humain 
de quoit’ (cf. A. Ed. Chaignet, Eist. de la psych, 
dcs Grecs, i., Paris, 1887, p. 189 f., note 4; Grote, 
op. cit. i. 168 f., note 1). 

(5) Brnctical.—The ethical doctrines of the 


Cynics may be traced to the coalescence of several 
elements and very probablj' this is more evident 
noiy than it was to the Cynics themselves in their 
period of transition. But the numerous stories 
related about their leaders (for the sake of the 
story), and the scantiness of the documentary 
evidence, render a dispassionate account very 
difficult. Still the following constituent factors, 
at least, can be traced •witli some certainty ; (1) 
Socrates, the plain, ‘ common ’ man, sturdy and 
independent ; (2) the Eleaticism of Antisthenes’ 
teacher, Gorgias ; (3) the ‘ return to nature ’ of 
Hippias and Euripides; and (4) the momentary' 
exigencies of daily life in Athens and in Hellas. 

(1) The Cynics descend from the Xenophon tic, 
not the Platonic, Socrates (cf. S. Ribbing, Ueber 
d. Verhaltnis zwischen d. Xenoph. u. Blaton. 
Beriehten iib. d. Bcrsonlichheit u. d. Lehre d. 
Sokrates, Upsala, 1870 ; F. Diimmler, loc. cit., and 
Antisthenica, Halle, 1882). This is the Socrates 
who, as we saw above, made independence an 
attribute of godhead (of. Xenoph. Mem. i. 6). 
Yet, for him, asceticism was a means to an end 
(cf. Xenoph. Cyn. xiii.), not an end in itself, as it 
became with the Cynics. The endurance which 
he praised was no unusual or new thing ; it related 
to ordinary life, and, naturally, had been accentu- 
ated by the early ‘proverbial’ moralists {c.g. 
Hesiod, 0pp. Hi. 287 f., 411 f.). Quickened by 
moral sincerity, Socrates protested against the in- 
dignity put on labour ; as a ‘ friend of the common 
folk’ (Xenoph. 31cm. i. 2), he held work to be more 
honourable than idleness (ib. iii. 8. 9, 10). It was 
this side of his character that attracted Antis- 
thenes, and produced in the disciple a parody of 
the master’s temperate protest against the ener- 
vating habits of the luxurious city. 

(2) But, alongside of this moralized ‘common 

sense,’ a distinct theoretical element operated, of 
which the Cynics were, in a way, unconscious. 
Socrates had taught that virtue is a ‘science’ 
(Aristotle, Eth. Nic, iii. 8. 6), meaning thereby 
that virtue was communicable. Now, although 
Gorgias dismissed metaphysical speculations about 
Being, and thus showed tliat the ‘ science ’ could 
not be concerned with ‘ nature,’ he hinted, by 
implication, at an internal (rational) One. That 
is, his argumenta ad hominem emphasized the 
homo. Accordingly, although he denied what he 
held to be an unconditional object out of relation 
to self, he stUl left self as the One, even the 
unexplored One. This survival of Eleatic doc- 
trine reappeared in the Cynic interpretation of the 
positive Bide of Socratic teaching : courage, justice, 
wisdom are identical — they are knowledge ; or, as 
Antisthenes put it theologically, the gods are 
many Karb. ybpov, they are One Karb. Reason, 

the organ of this knowledge, is the prerogative, 
not of men, but of mankind (cf. Diog. Laert. id. 
105; Xenoph. Mem. i. 2. 19; Plato, 3Ieno, 71; 
Aristotle, Pol. i. xiii. 10). Reason bestows the 
power taiTip 6/ii\uv. If incommunicable theoreti- 
cally, at all events by means of the current educa- 
tion, it can be recognized and liberated in practical 
activity. In short. Will becomes the content of 
the ‘ science ’ of the sole Good — \-irtue. As against 
Platonic absolutism, with its aristocratic tendcncie.e, 
which separate men from each other, the Cynics 
assert a democratic unity. They admit a prag- 
matic universal in the shape of a plan of life. 
Thus oIkcTos X6705 came by essential content, despite 
nominalistic logic (cf. Diog. Laert. m. 12, 103). No 
matter what the theory, essence could be exhibited 
— in overt conduct. 

(3) The Cynics preached a ‘return to natiire’ 
as an escape from social convention n-ith its ills. 
Here they stood in lino M-ith Hippias and Euripides. 
JIan ought to be self-sufficient. They meant by 
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63). In short, under stre.ss of social exigency, the 
Cynics abstracted Socratic independence from the 
conditions whence it drew its strength and relevance, 
and identified virtue with unbridled protest against 
social relations. ‘Bury me on my face,’ said 
Diogenes to Xeniades, ‘for, ere long, everything 
will be turned upside down ’ (Diog. Laert. vi. 31-32). 
The Cynics lost recollection that the Socratic 
dialectic was an incidental means to disclosure of 
the fundamental principles of morality. They 
could ‘ think only of the barefooted old man, 
indefatigably disputing in the open streets, and 
setting himself against society ’ {Grant, Ethics of 
Aristotle^, 1874, i. 171). Thus minded, they turned 
upon contemporary norms and, holding nothing 
holy, flouted human ties scornfully, violently, and 
coarsely. 

2 . Teaching. — (a) Theoretical. — Avowedly, the 
Cynics were bent upon a practical end. Indeed, 
it is often asserted that they repudiated scientific 
training and mental culture, with no little osten- 
tation. This is probably an over-statement. It 
would be nearer the mark to say that they sub- 
ordinated scientific inquiries to the attainment of 
virtue, regarding intellectual discijiline as in- 
diflerent in itself. Thus, while they combated 
men of the Plato type, and held aloof from the 
constructive schools, they could not, and did not, 
escape the theoretical problems of their age. Logic 
and epistemology, it is true, had not reached clear 
definition ; this had to await Aristotle. Never- 
theless, with the Sophists, if not earlier, the ques- 
tion of the relation between language and thought 
had asserted itself, sometimes in logomachies that 
seem trifling to us. And, in this connexion, a dis- 
tinct negative or critical movement became mani- 
fest. The contemporary Megarians, for example 
(cf. K. Prantl, Gesch. a. Logik, Leipzig, 1855, i. 
33 f. ; G. Grote, op. cit. i. 122 f. ), with whom the 
Cynics had some afliliations, revelled in ‘eristic’ 
gymnastics. The Cynic leaders, Antisthenes and, 
probably, Diogenes, evinced kindred tendencies, 
as their fragmentary remains, scattered references 
in Plato and Aristotle, and the reports of later 
writers indicate. Possibly the same was true of 
Crates, Monimus, and their followers. In other 
words, ere the ethioo-political doctrines of tlie sect 
had sunk to the level of a social mannerism, 

‘ Whose dog-liUc carriage and effrontery, 

Despising infamy, outfac'd disgrace,* 

the Cynics partook in theoretical discussions of the 
day, occupying a position akin, apparently, to that 
of the Megarians (mu.), and one not far removed, 
in ultimate principle, at least, from the Cyrenaics 
{q.v.). 

Thus, Epictetus (Diss. i. 17, 12) attributes to 
Antisthenes the saying, ‘ The examination of terras 
is the beginning of education.’ Similarly, Plato 
(Euthyd. 277 E, cf. Crat. 384) records that, ac- 
cording to Prodicus, ‘a right use of terms is the 
beginning of knowledge’ (cf. Protag. 337). Un- 
fortunately, o-vving to the loss of Antisthenes’ 
treatise On Words, we are unaware how these 
statements should be interpreted. Conceivably, 
they imply no more than Plato {Thecct. 201 E) and 
Aristotle {Met. viii. 3) assert. ()n the other hand, 
it is certain that, through the peculiar notions 
about evidence entertained in their law-courts, 
committees of the popular assembly (cf. R. J. 
Bonner, Evidence in Athenian Courts, Chicago, 
1005), the Athenians had long been familiar 
with forensic dialectic, as ^Eschylus’ Orestes 
(458 B.C.) suffices to show. Furthermore, at the 
time when the other Greek arts reached their 
zenith (c, 440 B.O.), rhetoric, the r^xyn of words, 
had flourished for a generation in Sicily, under 
Corax of Syracuse (c. 465 b.c.); and Gorgias, ac- 
companied by one of its chief exponent.-.. Tisias, 


had impressed the Athenians with it, on the 
occasion of the Leontinc embassy (427 B.c.), when 
Antisthenes was a lad of seventeen. The future 
Cynic leader became a pupil of Gorgias, and tlien 
taught rhetoric before joining the Socratic circle. 
Ana, while it is likely that the epideictic ‘display,’ 
entitled the Controversy heUoeen Ajax and Odysseus 
for the Arms of Achilles, belongs to a later period, 
the list of the writings of Antisthenes preserved by 
Diog. Laert, (vi. 15 f.) proves that he was a prac- 
titioner, not only of rhetoric, but also of dialectic, 
with its more or less subtle and verbal treatment 
of terms. In addition, one must recall that Greek 
oratory as a practical art, employing both rhetoric 
and dialectic, dates from Gorgias (cf. F. Blass, 
Die attische Beredsamkeit v. Gorgias bis zu Lysias, 
Leipzig, 1868, p. 1 f.), and that, as a result of the ■> 
development of their polity, which made him who 
‘is master of the stone on the Pnyx’ master of 
Athens (cf. E. A. Freeman, Historical Essays, 2nd 
series, 1873, p. 128 f.), rhetoric and dialectic came 
to be of extreme utilitarian consequence to the 
Athenians (cf. Isocrates’ review of his life-work. 
Or. XV. 295 f.). Language was now a potent 
Weapon, and the study of terms indispensable. 
Accordingly, we are forced to conclude that, what- 
ever slight Antisthenes and his fellows may have 
put upon ‘science,’ ‘learning,’ and ‘culture’ at 
a later time, when engaged upon their etiiical 
‘mission,’ the founder of the Cynic movement was 
educated in a ‘ scientific ’ atmosphere, and knew 
the necessity for technical discipline in the ‘ art of 
words.’ No doubt, the studies of Protagoras, 
Prodicus, and Hippias, in etymology, synonymy, 
and the like, were little more than beginnings in 
tlie abstractions of grammar ; and, obviously, the 
science of Logie was even less advanced, the nature 
of negative propositions especially ofl’ering insoluble 
problems, whence the vogue of the So])hlstic 
elenchus. Yet the Sophistic influence upon the 
‘imperfect’ Socratics is so pervasive that, before 
he repaired to Socrates at last, Antisthenes must 
have been carried away by it. The jibes of Plato 
(Pheedo, 101 Df.(?); 'Rep. ii. 372 D, v. 454A(?): 
Theait. 155 E ; Soph. 251 B, 230 D ; Phileb. 14 D (?)), 
Aristotle (Met. iii. 2(?), iv. 29, vii. 3 ; Top. i. 11), and 
others (e.g. Cicero, ad Attic, xii. 38) would seera to 
indicate that Antisthenes and the rest either re- 


lapsed into ‘ sopliistical’ quibbling in theory, or 
failed to keep step with the contemporary advance 
of scientific inquirj'. For, even if Xenophon’s tes- 
timony to the acquirements of Antisthenes (6ymp. 
iv. 41 f.) be suspect on account of his evident Cynic 
leanings, the references of Plato (Cratyl. 389 f. (?) ; 
Phileb. 44 C; cf. K. Barlen, Antisthenes u. Platon, 
1881 ; K. Urban, Ueber d. Erwdhnungen d. Philos, 
d. Antisthenes in d. platan. Schriften, 1882; r. 
Dummler, Akademika, Giessen, 1889, p. 148f.),_the 
partial admission of Aristotle (Met. v. 29), his serious 
refutations (de Soph. El. xx. ; Bhet. ii. 24), and the 
remark of Cicero (de Nat. Dear. i. 13) warrant the 
probable inference that, while Antisthenes hau 
once known better, and still posed as a disciple 
of Socrates (this would be Plato’s view), he had 
reverted to the empiricism of Gorgias, and had 
fallen thence into theoretical scepticism, regarding 
‘ science ’ as negligible except for purposes of direct 
utility, as ivith Hippias— had become, in short, a 
‘ barbarian.’ In a word, although th6y_ started 
from the Socratic insistence upon definition, the 
Cynics never reached theoretical solutions ; in laot, 
they regarded them as impossible, perhaps even 
as worthless. , . , j 

Remembering, then, that Logic had no ' 
pendent existence, the little that we know or 
logic may be traced to Socrates for ite mmaiy 
impulse, and to the Sophists, especially Uorgia 
and II ippias. for its content. The effort of bovrates 
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to define the ideal Good, to replace a physical or 
cosmological by a logical had not reached 

complete success {cf. Xenoph. 3fcvi. iii. 9. 14, iii. 
8. 3, i. 3. 2). It was an aspiration rather than a 
final achievement. TJie problems therefore were : 

(1) to formulate a definition carrying universal 
validity ; (2) to state its content ; (3) to explain 
how man might realize it in life. Such fragments 
of Cynic logic as we have are remnants of a 
theoretical effort connected with the^rs^ problem; 
Cynic ethics, a practical reply to the second and 
third. The former represents a reversion to the 
Sophists; the latter follows mainly from undue 
emphasis upon, and isolation of, one aspect of the 
person of Socrates, filled out probably, as regards 
its inconsistent universalism (cosmopolitanism), by 
elements dra'\\’n chiefly from the teaching of 
Hippias. 

Turning to the logical side, then, we find that 
for Antisthenes a satisfactory definition must be 
the statement of the essence of a thing. But, 
seeing that things consist of parts, the only de- 
finition practicable would be a description of these 
parts as actual components of a whole (cf, Plato, 
Soph. 251 f . ). Accordingly, the thing itself, being 
simple, is indefinable ; it may be named, but the 
name tells nothing of the essential reality (cf. 
Aristotle, Met. i. 3). Diogenes is reported to have 
said, when Plato was talking to him about ‘ ideas ’ 
and using the terms ‘tableness’ and ‘cupness,’ ‘I 
see a table and a cup, but I see no “ tableness ” or 
“ cupness ” ’ (Diog. Laert. vi. 55 ; cf. Plato, Parmen. 
132 B). That is, according to Cynic epistemology, 
general ideas exist solely in the mind, individual 
things alone are real. Iriis is the earliest distinct 
expression of Nominalism. Logically, it results 
in the conclusion that no judgments are permissible 
except judgments of identity. ‘ Man ’ and ‘ good ’ 
are difterent from one another. You cannot pre- 
dicate ‘ good ’ of ‘ man you can say merel}’, ‘ man 
is man," ‘good is good’ (cf. Plato [?], Uipp. Maj. 
304 A ; Grote, op. cit. ii. 47). This led immediately 
to the assertion, put into the mouth of Dionyso- 
dorus by Plato (Euthyd. 286 B), that contradiction 
(or error) cannot occur. If so, the paradox issues 
that false and contradictory propositions are im- 
possible, which implies, in turn, that all propositions 
are equ^ly true. As the question of logicm ‘ form,’ 
to which such reasoning might apply, in the sense 
that ‘ form ’ does not guarantee truth, had not yet 
been considered independently, the Cynics meant, 
probably, that predicates, because applicable to 
many subjects, could not be attached more ex- 
clusively to one than to another. But we are able 
only to conjecture as to this (cf. Plutarch, adv. 
Colot. 1119 Cf. [ed. Bemardalds, vol. V. p. 45 f.]; 
Plato, Parmen. 130 f.). In any event, however, it 
is evident that the conclusion of the matter is in 


the Sophistic vein. Objects, when ‘composed’ 
of single factors, may be defined. Simple objects 
(‘ultimates’), being perceptible only to sense, are 
susceptible of nomenclature, but are unknowable as 
such. The distinction here raised — really between 
percepts and concepts — ^is valid enough. But the 
inference of Verbalism, instead of carrying out a 
logical and epistemological analysis, leads back to 
Sophistic scepticism which, once more, is hardly 
distinguishable from Sensationalism (cf. Aristotle, 


Met. iii. 5). The Cjmics thus seize the negative 
element in the Socratic dialectic process towards 
definition, but omit the positive. As a consequence, 
they entangle themselves in a paradoxical inquiry 
such as that typified by Alfred de Musset’s ques- 
tion — ‘Le coeur humain de qui, ly cccur humain 
de quoi?’ (cf. A. Ed. Chaignet, Hist, dc la psych, 
des Ch-ecs, i., Paris, 1887, p. 189 f., note 4; Grote, 
op. cit. i. 168 f., note 1). 

(i) Practical . — The ethical doctrines of the 


Cynics may be traced to the coalescence of several 
elements ; and very probably this is more evident 
now than it was to the Cynics themselves in their 
period of transition. But the numerous stories 
related about their leaders (for the sake of the 
story), and the scantiness of the documentary 
evidence, render a dispassionate account very 
difficult. Still the following constituent factors, 
at least, can be traced with some certainty : (1 ) 
Socrates, the plain, ‘common’ man, sturdy and 
independent ; (2) the Eleaticism of Antisthenes’ 
teacher, Gorgias ; (3) the ‘ retiun to nature ’ of 
Hippias and Euripides; and (4) the momentary 
exigencies of daily life in Athens and in Hellas. 

(1) The Cynics descend from the Xenophontic, 
not the Platonic, Socrates (cf. S. Ribbing, Ueber 
d. Verhdltnis zwischen d. Xenoph. u. Platon. 
Berichten iib. d. PcrsonlichJceit u. d. Lehre d. 
Sokrates, Upsala, 1870 ; F. Diimmler, loc. cit., and 
Antisthenica, Halle, 1882). This is the Socrates 
who, as we saw above, made independence an 
attribute of godhead (cf. Xenoph. 3Iem. i. 6). 
Yet, for him, asceticism was a means to an end 
(cf. Xenoph. Cyn. xiii.), not an end in itself, as it 
became with the Cynics. The endurance which 
he praised was no unusual or new thing ; it related 
to ordinary life, and, naturally, had been accentu- 
ated by the early ‘ proverbial ’ moralists (e.g. 
Hesiod, _ Di. 287 f., 411 f.). Quickened by 
moral sincerity, Socrates protested against the in- 
dignity put on labour ; as a ‘ friend of the common 
folk ’ (Xenoph. Man. i. 2), he held work to be more 
honourable than idleness (ib. iii. 8. 9, 10). It was 
this side of his character that attracted Antis- 
thenes, and produced in the disciple a parody of 
the master’s temperate protest against the ener- 
vating habits of the luxurious city. 

(2) But, alongside of this moralized ‘ common 

sense,’ a distinct theoretical element operated, of 
which the Cynics were, in a way, unconscious. 
Socrates had taught that virtue is a ‘science’ 
(Aristotle, Eth. JNic. iii. 8. 6), meaning thereby 
that virtue was communicable. Now, although 
Gorgias dismissed metaphysical speculations about 
Being, and thus showed that the ‘science’ could 
not be concerned with ‘nature,’ he hinted, by 
implication, at an internal (rational) One. 'That 
is, his argnmenta ad homincm emphasized the 
homo. Accordingly, although he denied what he 
held to be an unconditional object out of relation 
to self, he still left self as the One, even tlie 
unexplored One. This survival of Eleatic doc- 
trine reappeared in the Cynic interpretation of the 
positive side of Socratic teaching : courage, justice, 
wisdom are identical — they are knowledge ; or, as 
Antisthenes put it theologically, the gods are 
many Kara vdgov, they are One sark Reason, 

the organ of this knowledge, is the prerogative, 
not of men, but of mankind (cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 
105; Xenoph. 3Jem. i. 2. 19; Plato, 3Teno, 71- 
Aristotle, Pol. i. xiii. 10). Reason bestows the 
power eairrifi ini\civ. If incommunicable theoreti- 
cally, at all events by means of the current educa- 
tion, it can be recognized and liberated in practical 
activity. In short, WiU becomes the content of 
the ‘ science ’ of the sole Good — virtue. As against 
Platonic absolutism, with its aristocratic tend(mcies, 
which separate men from each other, tlie Cynics 
assert a democratic unity. They admit a prag- 
matic universal in the shape of a plan of life. 
Thus olKcioi hdyes came by essential content, despite 
nominalistic logic (cf. Diog. Laert. \'i. 12, 103). No 
matter what the theory, essence could be exhibited 
— in overt conduct. 

(3) The Cynics preached a ‘ return to nature ’ 
as an escape from social convention with its ills. 
Here they stood in line with Hippias and Euripides. 
Man ought to be self-sufficient. They meant by 
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this that there is a human ‘nature,’ beyond the 
accidents of citizenship, language, and even race 
(Enrip. frag. 1050), and that cii^ institutions are 
unjustifiable because they interfere with the cul- 
tivation of this common possession. As Hippias 
said : ‘ All of you who are here present I reckon 
to be kinsmen and friends and fellow-citizens by 
nature, and not by law ; for by nature like is akin 
to like, whereas law is the tyrant of mankind, and 
often compels us to do many things which are 
against nature ’ (Plato, Frotag. 337) ; or, as Iso- 
crates put it: ‘Athens . . . has brought it to 
pass that the name “ Greek ” should be thought no 
longer a matter of race but a matter of intelli- 
gence’ (Or. iv. 50). Hence Cynic cosmopolitanism. 
The Cynics proposed to realize this unitary ‘nature’ 
by denuding tnemselves of wants, by eschemng 
obligation to the ‘resources of civilization.’ Sim- 
plicity, temperance, ability to fend for self, were 
to be the means to this end. Hence their an- 
archism. 

(4) Even before the Peloponnesian War, the 
Hellenic world had grown conscious of new dis- 
placements, and the course of the struggle accent- 
uated this condition. The lacked the 

flexibility needed to meet the transition. Con- 
sequently, men became aware increasingly of 
a separation between the organized State and 
transient society (cf. G. A. and W. H. Simcox, 
Damosthmjis and Machines ‘ On the Crown,’ 1872, 
p. Ixviif.). As has been said above, the citizen 
no longer found absorbing vocation in his citizen- 
ship : loyalty was on the wane. Besides, the war 
produced special eflects of its onm. The unity of 
Hellas and the independence of the rival cities 
proved to be incompatible ideals ; the gulf between 
rich and poor yawned wider ; the itch for personal 
recognition brought disregard of social responsi- 
bflity; and numerous men ‘without a country’ 
roamed over all Greece (cf. Isocrates, Ep. ix. 10). 
The system of education had forfeited the con- 
fidence of many (cf. Isocrates, Or, xiii. 292 f., xL 
230f., X. 208f., XV. 84f., 259f.), while, on the 
other hand, the people were untouched by the 
things of the spirit (cf. Isocrates, Or, xi. 230, 
ii. 23 f,, viii. 161 f., xv. 168 f.), as, indeed, Aristotle 
asserted later {E(h. Nic, i. 6. 3). Every one was 
finding fault with his neighbour ; the efficiency of 
democratic government was in doubt. These 
grave matters were at once the incentives to, and 
the immediate objects of, the Cynic ‘mission.’ 
Unfortunately, hindered doubtless by the temper 
of the time, the Cynics, who surpassed all in 
fearlessness, appear to have employed no weapon 
more potent than contentious abuse, and to have 
prescribed no remedy more practicable than an 
impossible renunciation. Better knonm to the 
masses than any other teachers, their extrava- 
gance and licence rendered them easy marks for 
ridicule and resentment, so that the seriousness of 
the evils which they attacked legitimately was 
overshadowed by the bizarre conduct of the critics. 
Pew, if any, constructive results were accomplished 
in the 4th cent., as the state of afiairs under 
Eubulus (354-338 B.c.) serves to show (cf. Iso- 
crates [c. 353 B.C.], Or, XV. 270 f. ; J. Beloch, 
Die. attische Politih seit PeriJdes, Leipzig, 1884, 
p. 173 f.). These influences, then, probably along 
with others, now irrecoverable, moulded the Cynic 
ethics. 

Although the Sophist was a Tcxyoypdtpos, the 
teacher or a practical ‘ art ’ — and Gorgias belonged 
very distinctly to this type — a man of Antisthenes’ 
quality, when deflected by Socrates, could easily 
pick holes in Sophistic practice (cf. Plato, Soph, 
250 A) ; he and, more emphatically, his follower, 
Diogenes, might retain portions of the Gorman 
method (cf. Aristotle, Rhet. iii. 17. 7), the temper 


never. Seeking reputation and gain, the Sophists 
could not be entirely disinterested (cf. Xenoph. 
Cyn, xiii. ). Perforce they had to adapt themselves 
to popular tastes ; and Gorgias, conspicuously, 
seems to have conformed himself to current pre- 
judices ; in like manner, Hippias’ ideal of a union 
between the Greek States, just because it was not 
original with him, serves to illustrate a similar 
tendency. Such pliability, amounting often to 
holloAvness, revolted Antisthenes, when contact 
with Socrates had converted him. The times 
appeared to call for sterner stufi". It was not 
enough to suggest moral notions by elegant dis- 
courses i prosel3d:es must be secured. Independ- 
ence was needed above all else ; and this coifld be 
justified on condition that a man found his ideal 
purposes Avithin himself (cf. Eurip. Troad, 988; 
Plato, Rep, ii. 366 E). Thus the Cynics came to 
regard virtue, not as good, but as the Good, and 
this as an implicit quality inherent in manhood, 
made explicit in the ‘wise man’ (i.e, Socrates 
xiniyermhzed by Cynic pragmatism) ; for without a 
universal there could be no philosophy (cf. Plato, 
Parmen. 136). No matter at what cost, the 
‘sage’ must develop and guard this possession 
(cf, Cicero, de Off, i. 41), for on it depended the 
one great issue of life — self-sufficiency. Every- 
thing must be sacrificed for it ; indeed, this com- 
plete sacrifice was regarded as the essence of 
virtue. On the other hand, vice was the sole 
evil ; and the intermediate values of life, high 
or low, positive or negative, — wealth, position, 
health, poverty, shame, sickness, even death,-— 
were wholly indifferent. Thus self-control im- 
plied, not the moralizing of human relations, but 
their total eradication, because they are invita- 
tions to weakness or to submission (cf. Diog. 
Laert. vi. 93). So the Cynics came to ‘exceed’ 
the nature at which they had arrived; the sub- 
jective tendency overpowered them. And there 
are signs that, like the Stoics afterwards, they 
wavered here (cf, Diog. Laert. vi, 2, 6, 13, SO, 31, 
63, 72) ; yet their professed ideal was to possess 
no home, no city, to be beggars and wanderers 
(cf. lb, vi. 38). For man comprehends by nature 
what is just and true (cf. ih, vii. 63), and this 
internal nature is to be set free as against the 
law or convention of society. The declaration of 
Hippias (Plato, Protag. 357 D), transmuted now 
into a tpian dvdpuTrlvij, is elevated into the_ single 
principle capable of moral authority. _ The insight 
of the ‘ wise man,’ won by renunciation, becomes 
the supreme test ; and, according to its judgment, 
all laws, institutions, and arrangements of society 
are found arbitrary and harmful. They hamper 
and enslave true manhood ; for, morally viewed, 
men are free, and therefore equal, just because 
they possess a specific virtuous nature in their own 
indmdual right. Consequently, man is able to 
realize the Good only if he renounces them. 
Society is the great Sophist (cf. Plato, Rep. 
492 A); it renders evil absolute; therefore it is 
infinitely better to be an uneducated beggar than 
an educated echo of ‘ civilization.’^ Thus the 
Cynics desert their theoretical Nominalism, and 
fall into the old paradoxes resnltant imon the 
clash between personal ideal and social oppor- 
tunity. Casuistry (their species of sophistry) 
marks them for its own, and antithMes displace 
reasoning. As always, their anarchism ends in 
communism, for, without fraternity, liberty and 
equality are but barren words. The 
political indecision and helplessness of Hellas 
led to this extreme conclurion, ulterior prin- 
ciple, the innate prerogative of simple manhood, 
came to be viewed as the only escape fro® con- 
temporary evils. This indifference of the yi^ics 
to political, social, and domestic obligations led, o 
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course, to antinomianism (cf. Diog. Laert. vL 12). I 
Curiously enough, however, they did not advocate j 
quietism (cf. F. 'SV. Bussell, Marcus Aurelius and 
the Later Stoics, 1910, p. 51 f.) as a result of their 
nonconformity and repudiation. The Cynic * mis- ■ 
sionary ’ became a familiar figure, and he lived in 
face of the public. Like Crates, he was a ‘door- | 
opener’ (Diog. Laert. vi. 86), but he seems, as a 
rule, to have been taken more jocularly than seri- 
ously. Nor is this wonderful. Strange as it may 
appear, the besetting sins of Athenian character 
— vanity and self-sufficiency — found a new incarna- 
tion in the censoriousness and self-advertisement 
of some Cynics. As a matter of fact, they had 
not investigated morality with due care, and so 
they could not deliver themselves from paradox. 
For, after all, consistent Cynicism is tantamount 
to a confession of failure. Deny the existence of 
the problem, as the Cynics did in relation to 
Athenian economic conditions, for example, and — 
you have solved it 1 ‘ Vanity of vanities,' saith the 
preacher, ‘ all is vanity ’ ; whereas the greatest 
of vanities is apt to be the preacher himself. 

It is possible, and too easy perhaps, to judge 
Cynicism as the temporary exaggeration of a 
clique. But, after all, it dealt with the immortal 
things of life, and in later times left its mark upon 
ancient thought; Epictetus could idealize even 
Diogenes (Dies, iii. 24). An overwhelming per- 
sonSity like Socrates transmutes the fluid ten- 
dencies of his epoch, and outpaces the average 
man. Nevertheless, Socrates was of his age, and 
could not escape its limitations. Antisthenes and 
his followers started from this temporary factor, 
and, by confining the Socratic doctrine to it, im- 
pressea the ordinary mind. Rudely enough, 
perhaps, they proved that Greece still had a 
conscience. They exercised the magisterial and 
reproving function (cf. Epictetus, Diss. it 21), 
emphasizing the force and conviction, though not 
the dignity and sublimity, of the master ; yet this 
very bias freed them from the sordid passions of 
self-interest which so afflicted their contemporaries 
(cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 85 f.; Xeuoph. Symp, iv, 34 f.). 
As their denunciation of slavery showed, they had 
a glimpse of a sublime idea, and were enabled con- 
sequently to enter a splendid protest against the 
otiose compromises and superficial conformities of 
the day. Juid, if their zeal outran discretion, or even 
decency, it must be recalled that they were bred 
of a society which lived in puris naturalibus to a 
degree incomprehensible by us; that, by insistence 
upon the moral significance of much that had been 
deemed non-morm, they aired questions to which 
otherwise Aristotle’s saving common sense might 
never have been applied (cf. e.g. JSth. Nic. x. 6). 
As a result, they paved the way for the conclusion 
that virtue is not a theory, but a spiritual state— 
it is dynamic over against the trivial. Their 
defence of a thesis doubtless blurred their vision 
of the seminal personality of the ‘wise man.’ 
Notwithstanding, they dia make the ‘sage’ the 
moral norm, and thus gave the first hint that ‘ the 
“Return to nature,” so far from implying rever- 
sion to animalism, and the reduction of man’s 
needs to the level of the beasts, was found to 
involve fundamental differentiation of reasoning 
man from the unreason of the brute or the inertia 
of matter, to place man on a unique spiritual 
plane, and eventually to summon him from indi- 
vidual isolation to conscious brotherhood with 


kind’ (G. H. Rendall, Slarcus Aurelius Antoninus 
to Himself, 1898, p. xlvi). Driven by a theory 
which spelt failure, the Cynics could not per- 
ceive these great issues ; but ideals, whose end is 
not yet, originated with them. 

See also Casuistry, Cybenaics, Megarics, 
Neo-Cynics, Socrates, Sophists, Stoics. 


LiteiUtube (In addition to the works mentioned in the text). 
— Ueberweg-Heinxe, Grundrvsj d. Gesch. d.J^hilos. 1.10(i9io), 
gives a complete summary ol the technical literature : see § 7, 
for tho primary and secondary sources for the history of Greek 
philosophy; §8, for literature on the pre-philosophical period 
of Greek culture ; § S7, for literature on the Cynics mecificidly. 
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Th. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, Eng. tr. vol. 15., London, 1906. 
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Decharme, La Critique des traditions religieuses chez les 
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athimens : Elude sur la condition ligale, la situation morale et 
le r&le social et iconomique des itrangers domieilUs a Athines, 
Paris, 1893 ; H. Francotte, De la Condition des itrangers dans 
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tures on the Philos, of Kant, etc., London, 1905 (the essay on 
the Sophists); Ed. Schwartz, Charakterkdpfe d. antiken Lit., 
2nd series, Leipzig, 1910, p. 1 f. E. hi. WeNLEY. 

CYRENAICS. — The name given to a school 
of thinkers founded at Gyrene, a Greek colony 
on the northern coast of Africa, towards the be- 
ginning of the 4th century B.C. It is one of the 
earliest attempts — and perhaps the most thorough- 
going — to base the conduct of life on the pursuit 
of the individual’s pleasure. The founder of the 
school was Aristippus. He came to Athens to hear 
Socrates, whom lie reverenced to the end of his 
life (Diog. ii. 65, 76), and whose scholar, in spite 
of the differences between them, he always avowed 
himself to be {ib. 74). Socrates would never really 
have accepted the pursuit of mere personal pleasure 
as the end of life ; indeed, in the Memorabilia 
(ii. 1), Xenophon gives us an account of a keen 
dispute between him and Aristippus on this very 
point. Yet the ‘ pupil ’ might fairly have claimed 
to teach nothing inconsistent with his master’s 
fundamental principles. Socrates, in fact, while 
claiming that man’s rational life lay in the search 
after what was truly good, had yet left undeter- 
mined what this true good might oe (see Sidgivick, 
History of Ethics, pp. 24, 31). The C.yrenaics 
argued that it could be found in nothing but 
pleasure, which was the one thing manifestly de- 
sirable, and which aU creatures, unless perverted, 
did desire and choose (Diog. ii. 87, 88, 89). 

This ethical doctrine seems to have been closely 
connected "with their general view— derived probably 
from Protagoras — that the individual was limited 
to a knowledge of his own sensations. A man could 
know only what appeared to him, not what things 
were in themselves, nor even what they appeared 
to others ; and there was thus apparently no 
possibility of a rational assertion that anything 
was noble or not in itself. AJl we could know of 
‘goodness’ was what was pleasurable to us (Diog. 
ii. 92, 93 ; Sext. Empir. adv. Math. vii. 191-200). 
There was thus no room for the Cyrenaics to admit 
fundamental differences of quality in pleasure ; and 
this, it would seem, they fully realized. One 
pleasure was no whit better than another (Diog. 
li. 87), nor could the source from which it sprang, 
however base that might be called, make any 
difference to its worth (ib. 88). In this they were 
profoundly at variance ivith Plato and Aristotle, 
who both argued for absolute standards of value 
and of truth, standards going beyond the mere 
opinions of individual men (e.g. Plato, Repub. 
bk. vi. arf^n. Arist. Metaph, bk. iii. c. 5. 1009^, 
Eth. Nic. bk. i. c. 8. 1099*). The famous dis- 
cussion in the Rhilebus (36 C f.) as to the possi- 
i bility of a distinction between true and lalse 
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pleasures, parallel to that between true and false 
opinions, is in all probability written with an eye 
to the Cyrenaic position. It is of gi'eat interest 
also to note that this initial scepticism of theirs 
led the Cyrenaics to turn aside from scientific 
inquiry into Nature, as from useless speculation 
(Diog. ii. 92). 

The anecdotes told of Aristippus and his biting 
wit give a vivid commentary on his theory. His 
seems to have been one of ‘ the great experiments 
in life’ that the Greek philosophers were not 
afraid to make. Resolute, daring, and self-con- 
trolled, on one side it recalls the great Socratic 
tradition of unswerving obedience in practice ‘ to 
that argument which seemed the best,’ and even the 
Socr.'itic scorn for non-essentials; ‘it was better 
to be a beggar than a dunce ; if the first had no 
money, the second had no manhood ’ (ib. 70). But 
there is a sinister side as well. Aristippus will take 
anything he can get from Dionysius, the tyrant of 
Syracuse. ‘ I went to Socrates when I wanted 
knowledge, I come to you when I want money’ 
(ib. 78). He does not demand constancy from 
his mistresses ; what did it matter to him if 
others sailed in his ship (ib. 74) ? Money and 
what money could get are not to be shunned, but 
used, and used freely. The evil lies in being bound 
by our pleasures, not in enjoying them {ib. 75; 
Stobjcus, Floril. 17, 18). Let them be as vivid as 
possible — the ‘calm’ so near indifference, after- 
wards advocated by the Epicureans, is scorned 
as nothing better than sleep (Diog. ii. 89) — 
but let them not defeat their own object by fetter- 
ing the mind (ib. G6, 67). The ‘smooth motion’ 
of the Cyrenaic pleasure was always motion, but 
the rippling motion of a great sea which should 
never be roused into storm. Though circumstances 
may prevent the wise man from obtaining this 
always, yet he uill be able to attain more of it, and 
in a inore intense form, than any one else (ib. 90, 91). 
Aristippus himself was always famous for his easy 
mastery over all circumstances, prosperous and 
adverse alike ; and the line of Horace (Ep. I. xvii 24) 
that pictures him ‘at peace in the present, yet 
striving for greater things’ (‘Tentantem maiora, 
fere prcesentious cequum’), gives us Cyrenaicism at 
its best. 

The pressure of the practical problem, how to 
attain the maximum of individual pleasure, is shown 
in the divergencies of his successors. Hegesias 
felt the inevitable pain of life so keenly as to dis- 
believe in the possibility of anything deserving the 
name of happmess (Diog. ii. 94), The most that 
could be hoped for by the Avise man, acting for his 
oum interest alone, as a wise man should, was to 
escape from suffering, and this could be attained 
best by indifference to external things (ib. 95, 96). 
Here we reach a strange likeness to the Stoics 
and Cynics, and, stranger still, we find this leader 
of Avhat purported to be the school of vivid per- 


sonal life called by the name of ‘ Death’s Advo- 
cate,’ and accused of luring men to suicide (ib. 86 • 
Cic. Tmc. i. 83). ’ 

Annikeris, at the cost of consistency, gave a 
gentler tone to the whole system. It is plain that 
the question between what might be called indi- 
vidualistic and altruistic hedonism, between the 
pleasure of oneself and the pleasure of others, was 
coming to the front and pressing for solution. 
According to Annikeris, there Avere such things of 
genuine Avorth as friendship and patriotism (Avhich 
Hegesias had denied). The Avise man Avould suffer 
for his country and still be equally happy, although 
he got little pleasure from it, and pleasure alone 
AA'as the end. The happiness of another Avas not a 
reasonable object of choice, yet the Avise man 
Avouhl endure for the sake of his friend (Diog. ii, 
96, 97). 

Theodorus, called ‘ the Atheist,’ seems to have 
been the closest, both in keenness of intellect and 
in hardness of temper, to the original founder. 
Friendship he dispensed AA'ith ; the foolish could 
not use friends, and the Avise man had no need of 
them (ib. 98). There Avas nothing to be ashamed 
of in theft and adultery and sacrilege, provided 
one escaped the penalties (ib. 99). He seems to 
have dill'ered slightly from Aristippus in that he 
felt the need of laying more stress on the attitude 
of the mind, and less on the external goods of 
chance as necessary for the Avell-being of man. 
Thus he AA’as led to say that the Autal matters 
Avere not ‘pleasure’ and ‘pain,’ these in them- 
selves being indifferent, but ‘joy’ and ‘grief,’ 
Avhich in their turn depended on prudence and 
folly. This at least is the interpretation suggested 
by Zeller for a someAvhat obscure passage in Diog. 
ii. 98, and it is certainly probable. 

About the time of the later Cyrenaics, Epicurus 
Avas developing a more subtle and elaborate form 
of the doctrine, and after the 3rd cent. B.c. Ave do 
not hear of Cyrenaics as distinguished from Epi- 
cureans. See also artt. Hedonism and Philo- 
sophy (Greek). 


Litkratxjrb. — No writings, other than fra^entary, of the 
OyrcDaics themselves are in existence. The chief ancient 
authoritieg are : Diogenes Laertius, de Clarorum Philoso- 
phonim Vitis, bk. U. C5-104, c. 8, ‘ Aristippus » [for the ethical 
doctrines of the school and the character of Aristippus], Pans, 
1878 ; Sextus Empiricus, adversxu MathematicoSt bk. vii. 190- 
200 [for the metaphysical position], Leiprig, 1840. See also 
F. W. A. MuUacn, Fragmenla Philosophorum GTCEeomm, \i. 
307 ff., Paris, 1867; H. Ritter and L. Preller, Historia PMo- 
Bophicc * Oyrenaici,’ 204-218 B, Gotha, 1883 ; F. yeber* 

weg, Grundriss der Gesch. der FAt7o«. 8, Berlin, 1894-98, J 
E. Zeller, Socrates and the Socratic Schools (tr. Reichel), cm 
xiv. (very clear and thorough, with copious quotations and 
references],* London, 18^ ; J. E. Erdmann, Grundnss der 
Gcsch, der PhilosA Berlin, 1895-96 (Eng. tr., London, 18901, i. 
89 ff. : H, SidgrwicK, History of Ethics^ i. c, ii. §§ 2-4 (brief, but 
illuminating], London, 1896; G. W. F. Hegel, GescMcnfe cer 
Philosophic, ii. 1. c. 2. 0. 2 [the work of ft master], Berlin, IBdS. 
W. Pater, in Harius the Epicurean, London, 1885, 
dentally a vivid though somewhat rose*coloured sketch of tn« 
system. F. M* StAWELL. 
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DACOITY. — Thi.s term, Avhich is derived from 
Hindi dakait, ‘robbery belonging to an armed 
band,’ probably from dakna, ‘ to shout,’ is noAV 
usually employed as an equivalent for brigandage 
(or, technically, the conspiracy of five or more men 
to engage in an act of robbery, or the actual com- 
mission of such an ollbnce) arising from, or at least 
existing in, an unsettled condition of some of the 
administrative districts in India. It is in this 
sense that it is used Avith regard to Burma, 


Originally, hoAvever, it referred to a much m?r6 
definite and curious condition of society, m Avnicli 
robbery Avith violence Avas not only an occupation 
but a religious and caste duty. Robbery ® 
hereditary profession, although the ranks or tne 
Dacoits Avere continually augmented from the out- 
side. The system reached its greatest deA’Clopnient 
in the Native State of Oudh (shortly before -ts 
incorporation Avithin the British Dominion in 
India), OAving to the incapacity of its native rulers. 
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But it was also prevalent in nearly every Native 
State, and was encouraged by the rulers, who 
shared in the proceeds of the robberies as the 
price of their toleration. The Dacoits rarely com- 
mitted their depredations near their native haunts, 
or even_ within the State which harboured them. 
As their victims were usually strangers, the 
Dacoits were not the objects of fear and hatred 
on the part of their neighbours, who were not, 
therefore, anxious to betray them to the authorities. 
Their raids were carefully planned, and the mem- 
bers of an expedition made their way to their 
rendezvous singly or in small bands, disguised as 
pilgrims or as holy water-carriers or as bullock- 
drivers. After carrying out their plans, they made 
their way back to their jungle fastnesses with 
almost incredible rapidity. As a rule, they pre- 
ferred to avoid bloodshed, but on occasion they did 
not scruple to take life. 

The Dacoits were usually of low caste, and their 
social and religious customs were of a totemistic 
character, exogamous marriage being the practice. 
Their raids were undertaken only when the omens 
were favourable, and after the exercises of religion. 
The deities of most of the Dacoit clans or septs 
were Kali or Devi (an axe sacred to her being 
carried by Dacoit leaders in Central India) and 
Sorruj Deota (the sun-god). 

The British authorities in India made jgreat 
efforts in the decades preceding the middle of last 
century to stamp out the practice, hut, as it was 
rooted in religion and social custom as well as 
encouraged by misrule in Native States, the task 
was very severe ; and the evil came to life a^ain 
when it had been apparently stamped out. But, 
with the final annexation of Oudh, its great strong- 
hold no longer proved a shelter for the robber 
clans, and Dacoity since the Mutiny has been 
indistin^ishable nom local brigandage, to the 
suppression of which the police are adequate. 

The attitude of the British authorities to 
Dacoity, as in the similar cases of Thuggee (see 
Thags), affords an instance of interference with 
native religions and customs ; but it brings out 
clearly the rationale of such action in that the 
custom must be recognizably of an anti-social and 
criminal character. 

Literatcbe. — J. Hutton, Popular Account of the Thugi and 
Dacoits, London, 1857 ; E. Balfonr, Cgclopaidia of Jndiat^, 
London, 1885, i. 874. See also the literature under Thaos. 

John Davidson. 

DADO, DADOPANTHiS. — i. Dadu (A.D. 
1644 to 1603) was bom in Ahmadabad, of Brahman 

arents. His father, Lodi Ram, had left his 

liastras and temple services for trade with foreign 
parts. About the time of the Reformation m 
Europe and a little before Dadu’s birth, a Refor- 
mation of Hinduism had spread over all northern 
India, from Bengal to the Panjab, and south 
towards Bombay. Kabir, the founder of the 
Kabirpanthls {q.v.), had very thoroughly done a 
reformer’s work round Benares. Nanak, from 
whom, under his ninth successor, came the Sikhs, 
had fought idolatry and superstition in the Panjab. 
The influence of these two spread far and ivide, 
and hundreds of earnest souls were protesting 
against the grosser abuses in Hinduism. 

Dadu was early affected, and his religious con- 
victions led him to spend his life in preaching the 
Reformation doctrines over the midlands, between 
Ahmadabad and Dellii. He lived for a time in 
Sambhar, where his monument is, and where his 
coat and sandals are kept as_ relics and worshipped. 
Amber, the old capital of Jaipur, was Dadu’s hornc 
for a time, where a house of his followers stBl 
flourishes, and in the modem capital we have tlio 
headquarters of the Nagiis. Dadu Ausited Delhi, 
and had an interview with tlie famous Akbar. 
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Thereafter he turned his face towards the south, 
making new disciples and strengthening his old 
ones,_ among whom were some nobles. After a 
year in Amber he went to Naraina, a village about 
40 miles S.W. from the capital and 8 from Sambhar, 
and there died in A.D. 1603. 

Dadu left 152 disciples to continue the work 
among his_ many followers. His teachings are 
embodied in the Bam, a poetic work or 5000 
verses. In its 37 chapters various religious sub- 
jects are treated, such as; The Divine Teacher, 
Remembrance, Separation, The Meeting, The Mind, 
Trath, The Good, Paith, Prayer. The Hymns 
appended are set to music, and are suitable for 
public and private worship. 

2 . From the Bdni it appears that Dado, con- 
demned and rejected much that was new and false 
in Hinduism, and that he re-discovered and tauglit 
much tmth about God, man, and salvation. 

He rejected : (1) The Vedas and QuVan as ulti- 
mate trath ; (2) the Veddntic philosophy ; (3) rit- 
ualism and formalism ; (4) the corrupt priesthood ; 
(5) caste and caste marlcs ; (6) idolatiy ; (7) the 
use of the rosara ; (8) pilgrimages and ceremonial 
ablutions. (9) He threw new light on the trans- 
migration of the_ soul, holding that all possible 
re-births happen in man’s one life on earth. The 
moods of mind and the quality of actions give the 
soul the birth of a fox, a goose, a pig, an ass, and 
such like. (10) He held that the gods 6iva, 
Visnu, and Brahma were only men who had 
been canonized. Their pictures and statues had 
been made and preserved as object-lessons, to teach 
men their history. (11) Mmu, the world, matter, 
was not e5il in itself. lUie bad man made it 
evil by allowing it to lead his mind away from 
God. Worldliness, and not the world, is evil. 
(12) He again and again says : ‘ I am not a Hindu, 
nor a Musalman. I belong to none of the six 
schools of philosophy. I love the merciful God.’ 

His doctrines about God, man, and salvation 
included the following. 

'Forsake not the One God. Forsake all evil.’ ‘I have 
found that God is the unchangeable, the immortal, the fearless, 
the Joy-giving, the best, the self-existent, the almighty, the 
beautiful, the gloqs'-of-all, the pure, the unimaged, the unseen, 
the incomprehensible, the InDnite, the kingly One.’ 'He ia 
brightness, effulgence, light, illumination, perfection.’ ' 1 have 
made all things teach me of God, and 1 know that Ho is im- 
manent in the universe with all its properties and elements.’ 

God is the Creator. 

•So powerful is the Lord, that by one word He created nil.' 
'His works ore wonderful, and cannot be fully understood. 

' He atone does all and gives power to alt. He blesses all His 
servants and is not proud.' ' He created us after n model Ho 
had formed : of His plans. His wisdom. His works, no man can 
see the limit.’ ' tVhere nothing was. He made all ; and when Ho 
wills it becomes nothing. Become ns nothing before Him, and 
love Him alone.’ 

God is the Preserver of all. 

' I meditate on Him, who preserves alL’ 'I adore the Para- 
&raA?na, the unsurpassable. My Qod is the Holy One. I worship 
the pure and unimaged one.* 

hlan is a creature, and made to worship God. 

• tVho is BO wretched ns the man who persuades you to servo 
other godst’ 'Not for a moment even let God’s name depart 
from your heart.’ ‘My soul, if now thou knowest not that 
God's name ia tlie chief good, thou shalt repent and say, “ What 
a fool I was ! " ’ ‘ Tl>e world is an ocean of pain, God is an 
ocean of Joy. Go to this ocean and forsake the useless world.’ 

Conscience spoke clearly in Dadu. 

‘I have done very wickedly; be not angry, O Lord. Thou 
art the God of patience. To Thy servant nil the blame belongs. 

' I have forsaken Thy service. I am n sinful servant There is 
no other like me so vile.’ 'I sin in every action, I am unjust in 
everything. I sin against Thee every moment O God, forgive 
my sin.' ‘ I am the only great siiuier in the whole world. My 
sins arc infinite and countless.’ ‘ From the beginning to the end 

of my life I Iv. - ' " ■ Id, 

falsa pleasui . ’ ■ . ’ 1 . ■■■ e in 

lust, anger, ■ , ' ■ ■ . i ' . 1 . ive 

spent my life in hypocrisy and the sins of the senses.’ ‘ I am 
bound by man 3 ' fetters. My soul is helpless. I cannot deliver 
myself. 'My beloved alone can.’ ‘I am a prisoner. Tliou art 
my tleliverer. Save me, O God most merdfuL’ ' The evil is in 
my soul, my heart is Ml of passion ; reveal Thyself and slay all 
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mine enemies.* *My soul is sorely afflicted, because I have for- 
gotten Thee, O God. I cannot endure the pain ; deiiver me.’ 

Dadu knows that it is sin which separates the 
soul from God. The longest poem in the Bunt is 
called ‘ Separation.’ It is the wail of a woman sick 
of love and maddened hy the pain of separation. 

‘ I am full of love. 1 greatly desire Thee. 0 Lord, my beloved, 
come and meet mo ; now is my time.’ ‘ The wife, separated from 
her husband, calis day and night, and is sad. I call my God, 
my God, vehemently thirsting.” ‘ Jly whole soul calls as the 
ChatragA My beloved, my beloved, I thirst for Thee, I long to 
see Thee. Fulfil my desire.' ‘ 0 Chdtrag 1 Thy voice is sweet. 
Why is Thy body so black ? I am consumed of love. I call day 
and night, O Thou, O Thou.’ 'To whom shall the wife tell her 
pain? By whom send news to her absent one? Watching his 
return, her grief turns her hair white. ‘As the opium-eater 
longs for his opium, the hero for war, the poor for wealth, so 
longs my soul for God.' 

I)rtdu had cast aside the Vedas, the gods, and all 
that men hold to be the means of salvation. He 
found nothing in the past or in the present, and 
so he rushes into the future and says : 

‘When will He come? When will He come? My beloved, 
when will Ho reveal Himself? Sweet vrill He be to me. 1 will 
embrace Him. Without Him I must die. Body and soul will 
find Joy when God reveals Himself.’ 

Dadu Icnows from his wants what 'the meeting’ 
ought to be and what ought to be revealed to him, 
and so he calls on God to come as ‘the Divine 
Teacher,’ ‘ the Deliverer.’ 

3 . Dadu’s disciples are called Dadiipanthls (‘ they 
of the path of DiidQ’). They exist in considerable 
numbers and in two divisions. 

(а) The Laymen, ‘ the Faithful,’ ‘ i/ie Servants’ 
These may many, and follow any respectable trade 
or profession. In theory they are supposed to have 
given up Hinduism. They ought to store their 
minds with the Bant, and use their creed and 
prayers. Discipline is lax, however, and so in 
practice there are various stages of attainment. 
At times the connexion becomes veiy slender 
indeed, for a dole to a begging sadhu is sufficient to 
maintain it. 

( б ) The Priests, ' the Esoteric,’ ‘ the Masters.’ 
These are all monks, and keep up their ranks by 
adoption from the better castes. They devote 
themselves to a religious life and to teaching the 
Bant ; but this does not prevent them from bearing 
arms, practising medicine, lending money, or from 
agricultural pursuits. Only 52 of Dadu’s original 
disciples opened, mainly in Rajputana, ‘doors of 
Dada’ (D&dvdrds) and adopted successors. Some 
of these ‘seats’ have prospered in wealth and learn- 
ing, and some have almost passed away. They 
produced a good deal of what, in relation to 
Hinduism, may be called Protestant Literature, 
written in verse, and in the common tongue 
(Bha^a). Probably much of this has been lost, 
for it has never been collected, printed, or trans- 
lated. 

The present distinctions arise not from difference 
in belief, but from locality and modes of life of the 
Dadupanthis. 

(1) The Khaisas (‘ the pure, ruling’). — The ‘ seat’ 
of these is Naraina (Jaipur). Here Dadu died, and 
here lives his successor, the head of all the Dadu- 
panthis. They all contribute something to keep 
up the dignity of their head ; and here, once a year, 
a great gathering {Mela) is held. 

(2) The Nagas (soldier monks). — ^Their name, 
from nagna (‘naked’), refers to the simplicity of 
their dress when they go to war. Their founder was 
Sundra D.Ts, a Rajput of Bikanir, who, seeing the 
value of the sword, before the Pax Britannica filled 
the land, trained his followers to serve as mer- 
cenaries. There are at present about 20,000 of 
them, in 9 camps, near the Jaipur borders, which 
they defend. They have fallen far behind in the 
modem accomplishments of the soldier in drill and 
arms. They have only the sword, the shield, and 
the match-lock. They were faithful to England 

1 A bird supposed to drink only the rain from heaven. 


in the Mutiny. They are a fine class of men, and 
their training to read the Bcinl and to arms prevents 
them from falling into dissipation. 

(3) The Utrddis . — These nave come from a great 
and prosperous ‘school’ in the Panjab. The 
founder was Baba Banwarl Das. These Dadu- 
panthis take to medicine and money-lending, and 
many of them are vem rich. 

(4) The Virkat . — These may not touch money, 
but have to live on the alms they get. They wear 
salmon-coloured clothes and devote themselves to 
study. _ They seldom stay long in any place, but 
are guided by ‘ OTain and water ’ (t.e. food) in their 
movements. ‘The Master’ has with him from 
one or two to many disciples — boys whom he has 
adopted and whom he trains. The present writer 
has seen them travel about in as large a ‘school’ 
as 150. They teach not only the Bani, but also 
difficult Sanskrit books relating to Literature, 
Philosophy, and Religion. 

(5) The Khalits (‘ashes-covered’). — These Dadfl- 

E anthis accentuate austerities, wear few clothes, 
ave long coiled hair, and smear themselves ivith 
ashes. They usually go about in small companies, 
and believe that, like the stream, they keep pure 
by constant movement. 

4 . The present condition of the JDadupanthis . — 
Hinduism, against which Dadu protested, has, in a 
modified form, found its way amongst them again. 
It has come in by way of tne intellect, and many 
are Vedantists. It has also come in by way of the 
heart, and many use the rosary, worship the Bani 
as an idol, and prostrate themselves before the 
sandals and old clothes of Dadu. 


LiTniUTtmE. — W. W. Hunter, XffJ*, London, 1886-87, vi. 
844, vU. 63, and nrtt ‘ Amber,’ ‘ Narainn ' : W. Crooke, Tribei 
and Castes of the V.W. Prov. and Oudh, Calcutta, 1696, il, 
230-2S9; E. W. Hopkins, Religions of India, London, 1896, 
p. 6131. j J. C. Oman, itvstics, Ascetics, and Saints of India, 
London, 1903, pp. 133, 189; A. D. Bannerman, Rajputana 
Census Report, Lucknow, 1902, p. 471. 

John Traill. 

DAGAN, DAGON.— I. The Babylonian Dagdn. 
— In Bab. and Assyr. texts a god appears whose 
name is WTitten with the syllabic signs DA-GAN. 
'The objections of Jensen (Kosmologie, 449 ff.) to 
the phonetic reading of these signs have been set 
aside by the discovery of new texts in which gan 
receives a phonetic complement, e.g. Da-gan-na 
{Vorderas. Bill. i. [1907] 231), and, in the Tell 
el-ALmarna letters (Winckler, 1896,_nos. 215, 216), 
Ba-ga-an (without the determinative for |god’). 
We meet also Da-gan-ni, with a different sign for 
gan (Jensen, op, cit. 449 ; Jastrow, Bel. Bad. 137) ; 
and in one case Da-gu-na (Bezold, Catalogue, 1889- 
99, iv. 1482). . , 

In Babylonia, Dagfi.n first appears in personal 
names on the obelisk of Manishtusu (c. 2400 B.C., 
Meyer), namely, Karih [lyDag&n (A. v._8), Gimil- 
Dag&n (A. xi. 15), and Iti-Dng&n (C. xvi. 7). The 
37 th year of Dungi, king of Ur, took its name from 
the building of the temple of Dagiln (Vorderas. 
Bibl. i. 231). A king of lain (2145 B.C., Meyer) 
bore the name of Idtn-Dag&n, and his son was 
Ishm^-DagAn. In the prologue to the Code of 
Hammurabi (iv. 21 L) the king describes himself 



By de Clercq (Cylindres orientaux, 1888, no. ^o) 
Bears the inscription 'Dagdn-aht, son of nm- 
Dag&n, servant of Dag5n,’ and in Hie 
s mentioned along with Ann (KIB vi. [1900] 60, 

ine 25). . . 

In Assyria this god first appears in the naine ot 
;he 'king Ishmi-Dag&n (c. 1900 B.C.). Itti-Marduk- 
aalabu, an Assyrian ruler whose date cannoc oe 
ietermined, calls himself ‘ the chosen of Anu and 
Dapdn’ (Winckler, Unfers., 1889, p. 139). Ashnr- 
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nasirpal (885-860 B.C.) calls himself ‘darling of 
Ann and DagSn ’ (Layard, PL 1, line 1 ; WAI xvii. 
10-11). The eponym for the year 879 B.C. was 
named DagAn-bil-n&^r (KIB i. [1889] 204). 
Shamshi-Adad _(825-8i2 B.C.) and Sargon (722-705 
B.C.) also mention Dagftn in connexion with Ann 
(KIB i. 175, ii. [1890] 39, 41). Dag5n is not 
found in personal names after the 9th cent., and 
his worship seems to have died out in the later 
days of the Assyrian empire. Sargon’s reference 
to him is an archaism. 

In tablets from the kingdom of gana, on the 
upper Euphrates near S9,lhijeh, Dag&n is mentioned 
in oaths along •with Skamash (PSBA xxix. [1907] 
177 ff., xxxi. [1910] 292; Ungnad, BASS vi. [1909] 
6, p. 28; V order as. Schriftdenkrndler, vii. [1909] 
204), and in one of these the personal name 
Yashshuh-Dag&n occurs. In a tablet from the 
capital of this kingdom, Shamshi-Adad, patesi of 
Assyria, styles himself ‘worshipper of DagAn, 
builder of the temple of Dagftn in the city of Tirqa’ 
(ZA xxi. [1908] 247 ; OLZ xi. [1908] col. 193). In 
a tablet of gana published by Thureau-Dangin 
(JA xiv. [1909] 149) several priests of Dagdn are 
mentioned, and the name Izra'-Dagdn occurs. In 
the Cappadocian tablets also the name Iti-DagAn 
is found (Sayce, Babyloniaca, i. [1907]). Finally, 
the Canaamte writer of two of the Tell el- 
Amama letters hears the name Da-ga-an-taJcala 
(Winckler, nos. 216, 216). It appears, accordingly, 
that the cult of Dag9,n extended all the way from 
Babylonia to the shores of the Mediterranean. 

On the basis of a derivation of Dagin from dag, 
‘fish,’ many writers have assumed that he was a 
fish-god, and have appealed to the legend narrated 
by Berossus (Mtiller, FSG- ii. [1885] 496 ft'. ; 
Lenormant, Fragments cosmogoniques, 1872, p. 
6f. ; Hrozny, MvG viii. [1903] 262 ft'.), that seven 
beings, half-fish and half-man, came out of the 
Persian Gulf and taught the primitive inhabitants 
of Babylonia the arts of civilization. The first of 
these was called Odnngs ; the second, AnnedStos ; 
and the last, Oddkon. The last is supposed to be 
the same as Dagfin ; and, on the strength of this 
identification, the numerous fish-men depicted in 
Bab.-Assyr. art (Ward, Seal-Cylinders, 1910, pp. 
217, 282, 355 f., 385, 410) have been supposed to be 
representations of Dagftn (e.g. Layard, Nineveh, 
1849, ii. 353 and pi. at end of book ; Schrader, 
KAT^, 1882, p. 182; and in Riehm, EWB^, 1874, 
p. 250 ; Menant, RHB xi. [1885] 295 ff. ; and most 
of the popular handbooks). Oddkon, however, has 
nothing to do •with Dagdn, but is the Sumerian 
fish-god U-ki-di-a, or U-di-a-ld, who is associated 
with the fish-god ffan-ni, the prototype of Odnnes 
(Reisner, Hymn., 1896, pp. 91, 137 ; Hrozny, illFff 
V iii, [1903] 258). The fish-men in Bab. art represent 
Ea, the god of the sea, and his attendants; but 
with these Dagdn is never identified (Jensen, op. 
cit. 451 ; Zimmem, KAT^, p. 358 ; Hrozny, op. eit. 
261 ; A. Jeremias, Bos AT im Lichtc d. alt. Orients^, 
p. 470). On the contrary, Dagdn is constantly 
equated with En-lil, or B61, the god of the earth. 
In the passages cited above he is associated with 
Anu, the sky-god, in the manner in which B61 is 
ordinarily associated, and in WAI (i. 4, no. 15, 
line Off., iii. 68, 21 ed) the identity of the older 
B61 of Nippur with Dagdn is asserted (see Baal 
in vol. ii. p. 295 ; Jastrow, Rel. Bab. 137, 142, 146, 
219). 

2 . The Canaanite Dag6n. — In the OT Dagdn 
appears os a god of the Philistines who had a 
temple at Gaza, and a temple and image at Ashdod 
(Jg 16=='-, 1 S 5=-’, 1 Mac 10S2'- ID). Jerome in his 
com. on Is 46' (where some Gr. texts rend ‘ Dagon ’ 
instead of ‘Nebo’) says: ‘Da^on est idolum 
Ascalonis,_ Gazae et reliqnarum uroium Philistim.’ 

Tlio Philistines were a non-Semitic people who 


came from Caphtor (prob. Crete). They are first 
mentioned as invading Palestine in the 8th year of 
Ramses m. (1190 B.C.). They seem not to have 
brought Dagdn -with them, but to have adopted 
him from the Canaanites among whom they settled, 
since he is found in place-names that are older 
than the time of their conquest and that lie outside 
of their territory. BaTpi-Buquna appears in a list 
of the Egyptian king Ramses HI., which is copied 
from an earlier original of the XVIIIth or XIXth 
dynasty (Muller, Egypt. Researches, 1906, p. 49). 
It seems to be identical •with Bdth-Dagdn (Jos 15") 
— ^which is either the modem Beit-Dejan, 6 miles 
S.E. from Jaffa, or BAjUn, IJ miles farther S. — and 
■with Bit-Baganna of Sennacherib (Prism-Insc. ii. 
65=A'LB ii. 92). There was another Beth-Bdgbn 
in Asher (Jos 19^). Jerome knows a Kepher- 
Bag6n(OS, ed. Lagarde[^1887], 104'^ 235") between 
Diospolis and Jamnia. There is also a modem 
Beit-Bejan, S.E. of Ndblus. All these are doubtless 
survivals of ancient place-names, and indicate a 
wide diffusion of the cult of Dagdn in Canaan 
before the Philistine conquest. A borrowing of 
Dagdn by tbe Philistines is not surprising, since 
they adopted the Canaanite ‘Ashtart (1 S 31*°) and 
the Syrian Atargatis (see Atargatis in vol. ii. p. 
165). Whether Mamas (Aram. Mama, ‘ our Lord *), 
a deity of the Philistines at the beginning of our 
era, is the same as DSgdn is unknown (see Baethgen, 
Beitr., 1888, p. 65f.). 

Dagdn seems also to have been a god of the 
Phoenicians, either through survival from primi- 
tive Canaanite religion, or through adoption from 
the Philistines (cf. Philo Byblius in Miiller, FHG 
iii. [1885] 567 f.). The Etym. magn. says that 
BetAg5n (Bdth-Dagdn) is Kronos among the 
Phoenicians. Sayce (Higher Criticism, p. 327) 
reports a seal bearing in Phomician letters the 
inscription ‘Ba'al-Dagdn,’ and the inscription of 
Eshmunazar, king of Sidon, contains the words 
jn nsss, which may mean ‘land of Dagdn,’ or 
merely ‘com-land.’ 

The theory that Dagdn is derived from dag, 

‘ fish,’ and that the image of Dagdn was half-man, 
half-fish, is not found in old Jewish sources such as 
the Targum and Talmud, or in Josephus ; it first 
appears in Jerome, who interprets Dagdn as 
compounded of is and fiN, and renders it piscis 
tristitice (OS, ed. Lagarde^, 32*; cf. 189’^). This 
theory was adopted by Jeiiish commentators of 
the Middle Ages, from whom it has been inherited 
by modem scholars. It is stiU defended by Cuniont 
(in Pauly-Wissowa, RE, iv. [1909]), Baethgen (Beitr. 
65), Lagrange (Rel. s£m. 131), A. Jeremias (op. cit. 
470). In support of this view it is urged (1) that 
DSgdn is derived from i^j, ‘ fish ’ ; but it may come 
equally well from la's, ‘ com,’ and may be a foreign 
word for which no Heb. etymology is to be sought. 
(2) In 1 S 5*, after the account of how Dagdn’s 
head and hands were broken off, the Heb. text 
reads P7. ‘only Dagdn was left upon 

him,’ which Da'vid i^Jimhi translates ‘ only the form 
of a fish was left.’ Wellhausen (Text Sam., 1871, 

f >. 59) reads h; instead of pw, and translates ‘ only 
lis fishy part ivas left’ ; but Lagarde (Prop/t. ChaUL, 
1872, p. li), u-ith more probability, reads hi, ‘his 
body,’ or, with the LXX, we may suppose that is 
has fallen out of the text before pis. In any case 
this does not prove, as ^mhi says, that ‘ from his 
navel down Dagdn had the form of a fish, and from 
his navel up the form of a man.’ (3) Derketo, or 
Atargatis, at ^kalon had a fish’s tail (see Atar- 
gatis in vol. ii. p. 166), and she was possibly the 
consort of DSgOn. But, even granting that the 
two were consorts, ■which is not knoum, there is no 
reason why Dagdn should have had the same form 
ns his spouse. The Sumerian fish-god Udaki has 
as wife the com -god dess Nisaba (iff FG viii. [1903] 
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263), and similarly the fish-goddess Atargatis may 
have had as consort the com-god Dagdn. (4) 
Coins of Arados and of Askalon dating from about 
350 B.C. depict a triton-like figure holding a trident 
in his right hand and a fish in his left (Head, Hist. 
Hum., 1887, p. 666 ; Hoffmann, ZA xi. [1896] 279 f. ; 
La^ange, Jiel. s6m. 131). These are supposed to 
he DagOn, but there is no proof. They are in pure 
Greek style, and far more probably depict Neptune. 
Accordingly, there is no better evidence that Dagfln 
was a fish-god than there is in the case of Dagdn. 
From the seal referred to above we learn that he 
was one of the who in Canaan were pre- 

dominatingly agricultural deities (Hos 2’ W), and 
on this seal an ear of com is depicted. According 
to 1 S 6°, Dag6n was discomfited by Jahweh’s 
sending mice which destroyed the crops. This 
looks like an agricultural divinity. ]Dag6n must 
also have been a warder-off of disease, since he was 
attacked by Jahweh’s sending tumours upon the 
Philistines (1 S 5®®'-). He was also the leader of 
his people in war, who delivered their enemy into 
their hand (Jg 16^'’) and in whose presence they 
set the ark as a trophy (IS 5“). He was worshipped 
in joyous festivals with athletic sports (Jg 16“). 
The one rite of his cult that is known to us is his 
priests’ avoidance of treading upon the threshold 
of his sanctuary (1 S 5“, Zeph 1®). 

3. The identity of Dagan and Dagdn. — This is 
doubted by Jensen {Kosmol. 449 ff.) and by Moore 
{EBi i. 985), but is accepted by Schrader, Baethgen, 
Baudissin, Sayce, Bezold, Zimmem, Jastrow, 
Hrozny, and Lagrange. It is probable for the 
following reasons: — (1) The two names are precise 
etymological equivalents. Heb. d is a modification 
of an original d, and is represented in Assyr. either 
by d or by •&: e.g. Amm6n, Assyr. Avimdnu; 
Ashkel6n, Assyr. IskaMna, Hence Heb. Dagdn 
is rightly reproduced^ by Assyr. Dagdn, or Dagilna 
(Bezold, Catalogue, iv. 1482). The occurrence of 
the two forms shows that the resemblance is not 
accidental. (2) The Canaanite Dagdn-iakala in 
the Amama letters (Winckler, 215 f.) must have 
been a worshipper of Dagdn. (There can be no 
doubt that this is the name of a god, in spite of the 
lack of determinative.) (3) The Heb. name Beth- 
Dagdn appears in the annals of Sennacherib as 
Btt-Daganna. (4) The combination Dagdn-Bcial 
on the seal referred to above is analogous to the 
combination Bel-Dagdn in Babylonia. (5) The 
statement of Philo By Wins {PEG iii. 567 f.) that 
Dag6n was the son of Ouranos and Ge points to 
his identity with BSl-Dagfin, the earth-god of the 
Bab. triad. (6) The character of Dagdn, so far as 
we know it, as a national god of agriculture and of 
war, corresponds to the character of the Bab. 
Dagdn. 

4. The origin of Dagdn-Dagdn. — Schrader 
(KAT-, p. 181 f.), Delitzsch ( IVo lag das Paradies ?, 
1881, p. 139), Sayce {Higher Grit. p. 325), on the 
basis of the association with Ann, regard Dagdn 
as a Sumerian deity whose cult was adopted by the 
Semitic Babylonians, and by them passed on to 
Mesopotamia and Palestine ; but his name never 
occurs before 2500 B.C., and then only in the 
inscriptions of Semitic kings. All the personal 
names compounded with Dagdn are Semitic, and 
many of them show the West Semitic type that is 
frequent in the period of the dynasty of gammurabi. 
Now that it is known that Babylonia was invaded 
by the Amorites about 2500 B.C., and that the first 
dynasty of Babylon was Amorite (Meyer, Gesch.^ 
i. [1909] 463 ff.), the theory has become ex- 
ceedingly probable that Dagdn was a god of the 
Amorites, whose worship was brought by them 
from their original home into both Babylonia and 
Palestine : so Bezold {ZA xxi. [1908] 254), Meyer 
(op. cit. 467), Jastrow(i?el. Bab. 220), Cla,y{AmtcrrK, 


p. 147), Cook {Eel. Anc. Palestine, 1908, p. 92). 
This theory is favoured by the fact that Hammurabi 
in the prologue to his Code (iv. 28) speaks as though 
Dagdn were the ancestral god of his race. 

If Dagdn-Dagdn was originally the god of a 
people speaking a language similar to Hebrew, 
then the most probable etymology for his name is 
the one given by Philo Byblius {PEG iii. 567), and 
suggested as an alternate by Jerome, that it is the 
same as Can. -Heb. [m, ‘com.’ This agrees with 
the facts noted above, that both in Babylonia and 
in Canaan he was a god of the earth and of agri- 
culture, and that on a seal he is called bdal and 
has the emblem of an ear of com (so Movers, 
L. Muller, Schroder, Pietschmann, Wellhausen). 
Jensen in Baudissin {PRE^ iv. 426) suggests a 
derivation from Arab, dagn, ' copious rain.’ 

LrrERATDRE. — See the biblioCTaphiea under Baal, Cakaasites ; 
and, for the older literature, Baudissin, art. ‘ Dagon,’ in PRES 
Iv. (1898) ; also Menant, ‘ Le Mythe de Dagon,’ in RBR rd. 
(1885) 295 ff.; Jensen, Kosmologie der Babylcmier, 1890, p. 
44911. ; Sayce, Higher Crit. and Mon., 1894, p. 325 ff. ; Moore, 
art. ‘Dagon,’ in EBi i. (1899); Thenins-L6hr, Com. on Sam., 
1893, p. 30 ; H. P. Smith, Com. on Sam., 1899, p. 88 ; Cnmont, 
art. ‘Dagon,’ in Pauly-Wissowa, RE, 1909; Jastrow, Religion 
Bab. nnd Assyr. i. (1905) 2191.; Hrozny, ‘Cannes, Da^n, 
und Dagon,’ in AfPC viii, (1903) 94-106; Zimmem, EATS, 
1903, p. 358 ; Lagrange, Etndes sur les rel. shn.s, 1905, p. 131 ; 
A. Jeremias, Das AT im Lichte des alien OrienisS, 1906, p. 
470; Clay, Amurru, the Home of the Northern Semites, 1909, 

p- M6- Lewis Bayles Paton. 

DAIBUTSU (‘Great Bnddha’). — ^The name 
given to several colossal images found in Japan. 
These vary in size, posture, material, etc. ; some 
indeed are not much larger than the ordinary size 
of the human body, and scarcely deserve the title 
of daibutsu popularly assigned to them. Some of 
them are of wood, but the majority are of bronze ; 
some are in a sitting posture, others in a standing 
one ; recumbent figures, such as are seen in Ceylon 
or Burma, are never found in Japan. The Bud- 
dhas represented are Vairochana, Amitabha, 
AvalpldteSvara (Kwannon), Ksitigarbha (Jizo), 
and Salcyamnni, but there are also representations 
of other Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. For the pur- 
poses of this article, three daibutsu only will be 
considered, viz. those at Nara, Kyoto, and Kama- 
kura. These are the daibutsu that are properly 
so called. 

I. Daibutsu at Nara. — This wms erected under 
the auspices of the Emperor Shomu Tenno (A.D. 
724-748), the most zealous, perhaps, of all the 
Buddhist Emperors of the country. It is of 
especial interest to the student of the religious 
history of Japan, as being connected with Shomu’s 
audacious but successful plan of planting _ Bud- 
dhism firmly on the soil of Japan by_ proclaiming 
its essential identity with the Shintoism indigen- 
ous to the country. In this plan the Emperor was 
ably assisted by a Korean priest of the name of 
Gyogi,^ who must be considered as the true parent 
of the Eydbu, or amalgamated Buddho-Shintoism, 
which continued in force until the Meiji era. 
Gyogi’s plan was to impress the native mind with 
the dignity of Buddhism hy the erection of a 
colossal statue of Buddha set up in a temple 
architecturally worthy to he the religious centre 
of the country, and then to absorb into the organ- 
ized system thus established the whole of tlie 
native cults which were then, as now, hound up 
udth the life and worship of the nation. Tins 
could not be done without the sanction of the 
Shinto priesthood, and the instruments chosen to 

1 Gvogi, the descendant of a Korean king, was bom In *-®- 
6GS in Japan, where his family had been nomicil^ for some 
time. Ordained to the priesthood at 18, he soon distingnisneo 
himself by his practical schemes for the fn 

country-road-huUding, ete. He became “f,^"tcd 

the Emperor Shomu and his consort Lomyo^nd inau^racra 
the movement for the amalgamation of the tiro _ 

existing in Japan-undoubtedly with the bert of mentions 
He died in 749, just before the completion of the daxWtsn. 
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secTire their assent were Gyogi himself and the 
Udaijin Tachibana no Moroye. According to the 
Daimtsu-engi, Gyogi was sent to Ise, nominally 
for the purpose of prayer, hut actually, it would 
seem, to confer with the authorities at the Ise 
slirines. A similar messenger was dispatched to 
the Haohiman shrine at Usa in Kyushu. The 
results of these preliminary meetings having been 
found satisfactory, a formal embassy was sent, 
with Tachibana no Moroye at its head, to pro- 
pitiate the Sun-goddess, and the result was a 
formal reply, conveyed first in a dream to Shomu, 
and then m a definite message, that the Great 
Sun-goddess was pleased to identify herself with 
Dainichi (‘ great sun ’) Nyorai, whose true essence 
was the great Buddha Vairochana. Thus was laid 
the foundation of that great system which taught 
the Japanese to see in the gods of Shinto mani- 
festations of the deities of Buddhism, and enabled 
them to become Buddlusts mthout ceasing to be 
Shintoists. This was in 743. The colossal image 
was the perpetual memorial of the alliance thus 
cemented. The casting was completed in 749, the 
inauguration ceremony was held forthwith, and 
the whole work was finished in 751. The statue, 
which is in a sitting posture, is 63 ft. in height, 
7 ft. higher than the similar image at Kamakura. 
It stands in the Daibutsu den, or ‘Hall of the 
Daibutsu,’ in the Todaiji Temple at Nara, the 
building in which it is enclosed serving to some 
extent to conceal the magnificence of its pro- 
portions. 

It was the desire of the Emperor and Empress 
to have Gyogi perform the ceremony of inaugura- 
tion. But he did not live to see the completion of 
the statue. At the New Year’s festivities in a.d. 
749, Shomu and KomyS had received from Gyogi 
the vows of the Bodhisattva, and had retired from 
the world, abdicating in favour of their daughter 
Koken. Gyogi, feding the approach of death, 
then designated a fit person to take his place— 
an Indian monk of the name of Bodhisena, mown 
in Japan as Baramon Sojo, or the Brahman arch- 
bishop. (Japan was at the time feeling the efi'ects 
of the Muhammadan upheaval. Refugees from 
India, Persia, and Central Europe, gathering at 
the court of the Tang in Singaufu, had continued 
their wanderings as far as Japan, and in the 
reigns of Shomu and KSken we find not only Bud- 
dhist monks from India, but Manichmans, and 
even a Nestorian Cluistian doctor, at the court 
of Nara.) 

When the day for the inauguration of the 
statue came, Bodhisena mounted the platform 
and ‘ opened its eyes ’ with a brush dipped in 
water. The whole congregation had its part in 
the ceremony, for a long string, fastened to the 
brush, passed among them for those who would 
to take in their hands. The congregation com- 
prised the ex-Emperor Shomu and his Empress, 
the reigning Empress Koken, and all the mag- 
nates of the court. It was an imposing congre- 
gation in another sense, for, in the parlance of 
the day, Shomu was an incarnation of Kwannon ; 
ByShen, who was considered to be the founder of 
the temple, was looked upon as an incarnation of 
Maitreya ; Gyogi, of Manju^rl ; and Bodliisena, 
of Samantabhadra. The Buddhist doctrines that 
were at that time uppermost iu the mind of Japan 
were those knoivn as Kegon, contained in the 
mystic Scriptures of the Avatamsaka. 

The Nara daibutsu has experienced many vicissi- 
tudes. In 855 its head fell off and was with difii- 
cnlty restored to its position ; in 1180, during the 
civil wars, the temple was burned, and the head 
melted. The image remained headless until 1195, 
when it was restored, through the efforts mainly 
of Jugen, a disciple of Honen, who had been in 


China, and who travelled through Japan on a 
wheelbarrow collecting money. In 1667, the 
temple was burnt, but the daibutsu remained 
uninjured. Time, however, has necessitated many 
repairs from generation to generation. Very 
little, probably, of the original material now re- 
mains, yet the daibutsu has retained its identity 
throughout all its ehanges. 

2. Daibutsu at Kyoto. — ^We have seen that the 
temple enclosing the daibutsii at Nara was burnt 
during the civil troubles in 1667. The temple 
remained in a ruinous condition for many years, 
and this suggested to Hideyoshi, who became 
Kwampaku in 1585, the idea of reconstructing 
it on some other site, and of placing in it a 
colossal image which should he more magnificent 
even than the one at Nara, and which should also 
be a perpetual memorial of himself. In 1586 he 
selected a site on the Amida-zaka at Kyoto, and 
commenced the erection of his temple. It did not 
seem as though Heaven were propitious to his 
designs. The first temple, built of wood brought 
from the districts of Tosa, Kdi, and Kiso, and con- 
taining a wooden daibtitsu (of Lochana-Buddha), 
160 ft. in height, was destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1596. Nothing daunted, Hideyoshi set to work 
again on a more substantial structure. On Jan. 
15, 1603, the casting of the bronze daibutsu having 
been completed up to the neck, the building and 
scaffolding caught fire and were destroyed, and, 
Hideyoshi being by this time dead, no immediate 
attempt was made to repair the disaster. 

A year or two later, however, Tokugawa lyeyasu, 
being anxious to reduce the family of Hideyoshi 
to impotence, suggested to Hideyori that the 
completion of the daibutsu and temple would 
form a very fitting tribute to the memory of his 
great father. Hideyori and his mother fell into 
the trap, and ruined themselves financially with 
the carrying out of Hideyoshi’s magnificent but 
extravagant design. Hideyoshi’s structure was 
150 ft. in height, 272 ft. in length, 167i ft. in 
depth. The roof was supported by 92 pillars, 
with an average diameter of 6 ft., and the sitting 
figure of Lochana-Buddha was 58J ft. in height. 
When the whole was finished, lyeyasu picked a 
quarrel with Hideyori over an insult, real or pre- 
tended, supposed to be conveyed to him in the 
inscriptions on the hells. The dedication cere- 
monies were postponed, and it was not long before 
lyeyasu took up arms against the family of Hide- 
yoshi and crushed it for ever. 

Hideyori’s daibutsu was destroyed by earthquake 
in 1662, and the copper used for eoinage. No 
interest attaches to its successors. The present 
Kyoto daibutsu dates from 1801. 

3. Daibutsu at Kamakura. — This image, though 
smaller than the one at Nara, is much better 
known. It stands in the open, amidst beautiful 
surroundings, and is constantly being photo- 
graphed. No illustrated description of Japan 
would be complete without it. It is an image of 
Amida, 49 ft. 7 in. in height, and may be taken 
as marking an era in Japanese Buddhism. The 
daibut^ at Kyoto had no real spiritual significa- 
tion : it was erected by men devoid of rSigious 
faith, for purposes of self-glorification. That at 
Nara symbolizes that union of Buddhism and 
Shintoism which was made possible by an accept- 
ance of the peculiar tenets of the Kegon school, 
wth Vairochana as its chief Buddha. The Kama- 
kura daibutsu is an image of Amida, and marks 
the period when Vairochana was going out of 
fashion, and Amitabha, with the sects devoted to 
his worship, was coming to the front. 

It is said that the idea of having a daibutsu at 
Kamakura first occurred to Minamoto Yoritomo 
in A.D. 1195, when he was assisting at the core- 
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monies of the re-dedication of the Nara image 
after its restoration. Yoritomo, dying in 1195, 
did not live to see the completion of his design. 
It was not, however, suffered to fall to the ground, 
Ita no Tsubone, one of tlie ladies of Yoritomo’s 
court, undertaking to collect funds for the pur- 
pose. Ita no Tsubone’s efforts were supplemented 
by a priest named Joko, who was also active in 
collecting contributions. A wooden ima"e was 
erected in 1241, the bronze one in 1252. The first 
was dedicated to Amida, the second apparently 
to Sakyamuni. But the present image, represent- 
ing Amida, is said to be tlie very image erected in 
1252, in which case we have an image with a 
double dedication — to Sakyamuni and to Amida. 
This, however, presents no difiiculty. AH son 
ichi {‘two blessed ones with one personality’) 
is a common doctrine of the Jodo sects, salcy- 
amuni and Aniitabha being looked upon as identi- 
cal in essence Avhilst distinct in personality and 
name. Bike the daibutsu at Nara, this image 
was originally enclosed within a temple. But the 
temple was destroyed by tidal waves in the year 
1369 and again in the year 1494, and no attempt 
has been made since the last catastrophe to rebuild 
it. Strange to say, the metal does not seem to 
have suffered at all fi-om the inclemencies of the 
weather. A. Lloyd. 

DAITYA. — The word daitija, the formation of 
which is explained by Piinini (iv. 1, 85), etymo- 
logically means ‘descendant of Diti,’ just like 
Daiteya and Ditija ; it occurs in classical Sanskrit 
literature from the Epics downwards, and is there 
synonj'mous with Asura and D&nava, which are 
already found in Vedio literature. This article 
must, therefore, treat of all three — Asuras, Dana- 
vas, and Daityas— as denoting one kind of demons 
or enemies of the gods. 

The word asura originally had not an altogether 
evil meaning, and it is stUl used in the Ei^’eda as 
an epithet of the higher gods, especially of Varuna;* 
but even there it has in other places the meaning 
‘inimical to the gods.’ In the Brahmanas and 
Upanisads the latter meaning is exclusively given 
to the word asura, which is there the common 
name of demons as enemies of the gods. Both the 
Asuras and the go.ds are descendants of Brajapati. 
According to the Satapatha Brahmana, the Asuras 
were created from the downward breathing of 
Prajapati, and entered the earth ; ® they had dark- 
ness and magic imayd) assigned to them by him,* 
and held to untruth.'* Originally they had diidded 
the world with the gods,* and once built three 
strongholds, one in each world. But they con- 
tinually contended against the gods, and, though 
they were more numerous or more powerful than 
the latter,® they were in the end always defeated 
by them. Frequently they were put to flight by 
Indra, with or without the assistance of Brhaspati. 
Thus at last they were driven from the earth and 
the regions above.^ 

From these statements it appears that the authors 
of the Brahmanas and Upanisads regarded the 
Asuras as the pre-eminently evil ones ; once ® it is 
even said_ that their alleged battles with the gods 
are fictitious, and that they became degraded 
through their omi wickedness. It is, however, to 
be noted that they are enemies only of gods, not 
of men ; some peoples (the Easterns and others) 
are even said to be of Asura-nature, and it is added 
that they make their burial-places round and line 

1 Asurya (ad), and subst.) in the Rigveda refers to gods, and 
not to demons. 

2 xi. 1. 6, 8. 3 ii. 4. 2, 6. 

4i.\-. 6. 1, 12ff. tj. 2. 5, Iff. 

6 Brhad Arayyaka, i. 3. 1. 

1 ^atapaOia Bnihmaya, xiii. 8. 1. 6. 

e Ib. xi. 1. 6, 8 


them with stones.* This seems to imply that some 
peoples were supposed to worship Asuras.- 
_ As regards the second synonym of Daitya, men- 
tioned fibove, ■viz. Danava, we find this word, as 
well as danu, from which it is derived, used in the 
Bigveda very much in the same sense as the later 
asura. A female danu is mentioned (l. xxxii. 9) as 
the mother of Vrtra {.vxtraputrd). She came in later 
times to be regarded as the mother of the Danavas ; 
for danava might be taken as a metronymic from 
danu, and mythologists, of course, gladly availed 
themselves of this etymology in drawing up their 
legendary genealogies. The Daityas are derived 
from Diti, as the Danavas from Danu ; but there 
is this difference, that danava was an ancient name 
for demons which gave rise to a myth of their 
descent, while daitya is a name derived, after the 
Vedic period, from a somewhat ill-defined and evi- 
dently not popular deity, Diti. She is mentioned 
thrice in the Bigveda “ and several times in the 
Atharvaveda, almost always in conjunction with 
the well-known great goddess Aditi, apparently as 
her sister, to ■wJiom she may be said to owe her 
existence, through a popular etymology which re- 
garded aditi as formed by a privative and diti, just 
as asura was derived from sura. Diti, a product 
of priestly speculation, would scarcely have given 
rise to the popular name Daitya; but the_latter 
was apparently formed as a ‘Mndant’ of Aditya 
— a name which already in the Bigveda denoted a 
class of deities including some of the highest gods, 
and at the same time had been regarded as a metro- 
nymic from Aditi. So, to match it, the foes of the 
Adityas — the Asuras — were named, by another 
metronymic, Daitya, after Diti, though this god- 
dess had scarcely any hold on the imagination of 
the people. 

The only myth related of Diti in the BarnSyana 
(i, 46) and the Puranas * betrays a similar tendency. 
It is to the following effect : 

In the battle between the gods and the Daityas, which ensued 
on the churning of the ocean, the latter were worsted and slain. 
Diti then performed austerities, and asked KaSyapa for a boon, 
viz, that she might give birth to a son who should vanipiish 
Indra. KaSyapa granted the boon on condition that she should 
remain entirely pure for a thousand years. During her preg- 
nancy Indra watched her closely, and at Inst found her in an 
impure position. Thereupon he entered her womb, and divided 
the embryo into seven parts, which became the seven lords of 
the JIaruts, or winds. 

The present writer is of opinion that this myth 
was invented in order to explain that the Daityas 
are the elder brothers of the gods. For marut 
is also used, at least in classical Sanskrit, as a 
synonym of deva, ‘god.’ The motive of the myth 
lies, obviously, in an etymology which derives 
diti from the root rfa, ‘to cut.’® The myth itself 
is evidently not an old one, for it rests on the 
assumption that the Daityas are the children of 
Diti, and that they were killed in battle by the 
gods. 

In epic and classical Sanskrit literature, where 
Asura, Danava, and Daitya are interchangeable 
terms, these beings continue to be regarded as 
rivals, and, occasionally, as deadly foes, of the 
gods ; but the attitude of the writers has decidedly 
changed since the composition of the Brahmanas, 
Thus, the great epic contains several stones ip 
which the Asuras — Vrtra, Bali, Sambara, Namuphi, 
and others — are spoken of as virtuous and wise ; 


1 Satapatha Srdhmava, xiii. 8. 1. 6, xiii. 8. 2. 1. 

‘ It may be remarked, as illustrative of the godless charMter 
of the Asuras, that the secondary word s«ra, ‘god, was foroica 
fi>Am ntyttirn f-.Vio VipiniT wronirlv understoou to DG O'cUru, 


s Araording to Bohtlingk-Eoth (Skr. WOrlerl^, St. 

1875, s.v. ‘Diti’), the Diti of the Rigveda is different from the 
Diti of the Atharvaveda. 

4 Cl. Wilson, Purava, ii. 79, note J._ 

® It may be mentioned that the 3Iahahharata (ix. 
contains an entirely dUTerent account of ^he origin ^ the 
Maruts ; they were formed from the vital seed of the rP 
kanaka railing into the river .Sarasvati. 
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and some Asuras are acknowledged by gods as their 
friends and protdgds, c.g. Prahrada by Visnu, and 
Sana by Siva. Moreover, they were not believed 
to lead a life of wickedness, but to conform to the 
precepts of the Veda, They had a teacher and 
priest of their own, s. purohita, in the person of 
^nkra, otherwise called Kavya USanas, a descend- 
ant of the great Bhrgu.' 

Finally, the abode of the Asuras, Patala, is 
described not as a dwelling-place of demons, but 
as equalling, and even sm-passing, the heavenly 
regions in beauty and splendour. In popular litera- 
ture, also, the Asuras seem to have been looked 
upon with a decided sympathy, for hk. viii. of 
the Kathasaritsagara contains the story of Suiya- 
prabha, apparently the subject of a romantic epic, 
the hero or which is an Asura who is held up to 
our admiration. People seem to have cherished a 
similar feeling towards the Asuras as towards the 
Nagas, who shared the Patala regions with them. 
On the other hand, whenever the contention of the 
Asuras with the gods becomes the subject of tbe 
writers, they are at one with the Vedic authors, 
and describe the Daityas as demons given to deeds 
of violence, skilled in sorcery and magic power, and 
able to make themselves invisible or to assume any 
shape at will.“ 

The Mahdbhdrata and the Purdnas contain ac- 
counts of the origin and genealogy of the Asuras, 
which, however, differ considerably in details. 
Marichi, one of the six mental sons of Brahma, 
produced by his will a son, Kaiyapa, a praidpati, or 
secondary creator. He married thirteen daughters 
{putrikds) of Daksa, who was also &prajdpati. The 
first place in the list of these thirteen daughters of 
Dalv§a is always given to Aditi, and the second to 
Diti } but the latter was the eldest, as is expressly 
stated in Mahdh. xiL 207, 20. Diti had but one 
son, Hiranyaka^ipu, the ruler of the Asuras. He 
had five sons, Prahrada, etc. ; Pralirada had three 
sons, Viroohana, etc. ; Virochana’s son Avas Bali, 
Avhose son was Bana, These Asuras and their 
progeny* are, properiy speaking, the Daityas ; but 
popular usage takes no account of this genealogy, 
and regards all enemies of the gods as sons of Diti. 
By D&nu, another daughter of Dak§a, Kaiyapa 
had 33 or 40 sons, among whom are enumerated the 
most famous Asuras. The sons and grandsons of 
these are said to be countless ; thev are the Diinavas 
proper, but the above remark about the Daityas 
applies also to them. KaSyapa’s son by the fourth 
daughter of Daksa, Simhika, is the famous Asura 
Bahu, Avhose head was cut off by Visnu, and who 
ever since persecutes sun and moon, and occasion- 
ally sAvalloAvs them (mythological cause of eclipses). 
Danayns, the fifth wife of Kaiyapa, became the 
mother of Bala and Vrtra, the Asuras who Avere 
killed by Indra ; and Kala, the sixth Avife of Kai- 
yapa, gave birth to the Kfilakeyas, a class of 
Asuras. Accordingly, the Mahdbhdrata (i. 65) 
derives the whole race of Asuras from five daugh- 
ters of Daksa. 

According to the Fisait Piirdna,* Simhika Avns 
the sister of Hiranyaliaiipu, and AAdfe of Vipra- 
chitti, a son of Daiiu, and, as the same source does 
not mention the above-named Avives of Kasyapa, 
or at least does not make them the ancestresses of 
separate Asura families, there are practically only 
two races of Asuras aclniOAvledged by the Puranas, 
viz. Daityas and Danavas. There are variations 

1 It may te mentioned in this connexion that Indra, hy killing 
V|dra, incurred the sin of brahmahatya, or murder of a 
Brahman, and in consequence lost lus celestial kingdom 
(Mahabharata, iii. 101, %•. 10, xii. 2S1, 342). Still, A'rtra is but 
an Asura and an enemy of the gods. 

* Cf. V. Fausboll, Indian Jlylhotogy, according to the ildha- 
Vhdraia, Ixmdon, i003, p. 3fl. 

SNot enumerated in the I'lffii Ptirdiia, but in some others, 
e.g. Viiyu Purdpa (Bibl. Ind.), ii. 74 f. 

4 See AVilson, op cCt. ii. 09. 


in other Puranas which need not be detailed 
here.^ 

The Puranas, hoAvever, have another account of 
the oriM of the Asuras at the first creation of the 
world : * 

■ Brahma, being desirous of creating the four orders of beings 
termed gods, demons, progenitors, and men, collected his mind 
into itself. AATiilst thus concentrated, the qualit}' of darkness 
pervaded his body, and thence the Asuras were first bom, 
issuing from his thigh. Brahmd then abandoned that form 
which was composed of the rudiment of darkness, and which, 
being deserted by him, became night.’ 

Wilson says in a note : ‘These reiterated, and not always 
very congruous, accounts of the creation are explained by the 
Purapas as referring to different kalpas, or renovations of the 
world, and therefore involving no incompatibility. A better 
reason for their appearance is the probability that they have 
been borrowed from different original authorities.’ 

As regards tbe origin of the Asuras, it is probable 
that the myth quoted above has been developed 
from the statement in the Brahmanas mentioned 
at the beginning of this article. The genealogy of 
the Asuras is of later groAvth, and introduces a new 
element of confusion into the accounts of them. 
Hoav, for instance, could Hiranyakaiipu, the first- 
born of all Daityas and Danavas, rule over the 
whole race of Daityas and Danavas, AvhOj according 
to the Pauranic theory, sprang from his children 
and grandchildren ? 

It has been said above that the Asuras reside in 
Patala, and the ^atapatha Brdhmana already 
states that they entered the earth. Yet they are 
not restricted to Patala, but may oAvn toAvns and 
fortresses on earth, in air, and in heaven. Thus 
the three sons of Taraka possessed three tovAms, 
Avhich, united into one, became the famous Tripura, 
Avhich Siva reduced to ashes with his mystical 
arrow. The Paulomas and Kalakanjas inhabited 
the flying tOAvn Hiranyapura, Avhich Avas destroyed 
by Arjuna {hfahdb. viii. 33 f., iii. 173). Another 
tribe of the Danavas, the Nivatakavachas, live on 
the shore of the ocean, AA’here Arjuna vanquishes 
them {ib. iii, 168 ff. ). In most stories about Asuras, 
the scene is laid in the upper regions, Avhere they 
acquire poAver even over the three Avorlds, till some 
god slays them. 

The belief that the Asuras dwell in the regions 
beloAv has been common to all Indian sects. Thus, 
according to the Northern Buddhists, the Avorld of 
the Asuras, Avho, besides the Daityas, comprise 
tbe Raksasas, Yaksas, and similar demons, is the 
uppei-raost of the four Apdyalohas, or Avorlds of 
suffering; and it is situated exactly as far beloAV the 
surface of the earth as the world of Indra is above 
it. Among the Asuras the foremost rank is held 
by Bahu, the demon who causes eclipses of the sun 
and moon.® The Jains reckon the Asuras, or, as 
they call them, the Asurakumaras, as the loAA-est 
class of the Bhavanavasin or Bhaumeyaka gods, and 
assign them the uppermost part of Batnaprabhd, 
the highest hell-region, as their residence.* 

A great many names of Asuras are given in epic 
and classical Sanskrit literature, some of which 
have already been mentioned. We add the names 
of a few more Avho are frequently mentioned in 
connexion AAuth the god AA’ho sIcav or overcame 
them ; Bala, Yrtra, Namuchi, Trisiras, Jambha, 
and Pfika Avere slain by Indra ; Madhu, Kaitabha, 
Bali, Mura, and Naraka by Visnu (AA-ho is thence 
called Daitydri, foe of the Daity-as) or Krsna; 
Pralamba by Balarama ; Sambara by Pradyninna ; 
^dhaka by Siva, Avho also destroyed Tripura; 
Sumbha, Nisurabba, and hlahisa by Dev-i ; Taraka 
and Bana by Karttikeya ; and Hvala and Yatopi 
by Agastya. 

lAVilson, op. cit., in his notes to pp. 26, C9ff. It mav b» 
mentioned that the rnj'u Purapa gives the progeny of liana- 
j-usa (ii. 7, SOff.). 

- AA’ilson, op. cit. i. 07 f. 

» Kern, llannal of Indian Puddhim (GIAP iii. S), 1S06 • and 
the works quoted there, p. 57, n. 7. ’ 

4 Tattrdrthndhiottma Hiitra, iv. n. tr. in ZDIIG lx. 319 
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The Asuras (Daityas, Danavas) constitute the 
higliest class of demons ; they are the enemies of 
the gods, and not of mankind; indeed, men seem, 
as a rule, excluded from their sphere of action. 
This is the principal point in which they differ from 
the remaining classes of demons, such as Kaksasas, 
Yaksas, Nagas, etc., who sustain hostile or friendly 
relations with men. See art. BRAHMANISM. 

In conclusion, an opinion must be noticed which 
has been put forward by some writers — most 
recently by the Danish scholar V. FausbolP — 
viz. that the wars of the Suras and Asuras are 
but a mythological account of what originally was 
a strife between the Ai-yans and the aboriginal 
inhabitants of India. FausbSll includes among 
the Asuras other classes of demons, Eak§asas, 
Yaksas, Nams, etc. — a course which, as has just 
been pointed out, cannot be admitted. As regards 
the Asuras proper, with whom alone we are 
concerned in this article, his theory is without 
foundation, and is quite unnecessary. The Indiana 
had at least two war-gods— Indra, and, in later 
times, Karttikeya. Warlike gods presuppose, in 
India as elsewhere, enemies with whom to wage 
war, and those enemies were the Asuras, Danavas, 
or Daityas. 

Litbratdrk. — ^This has been eufQciently indicated in the course 
of the article. HERMANN JACOBI. 


but its lack of evidence is on a level with its failure 
in lucidity (cf. P. Friedlander, Argolica, Berlin, 
1905, p. 24). It is certainly true that the full, 
though not identical, lists of the Danaids given by 
ApolTodorus, ii. 16, and Hyginus, Fab. 170, contain 
at least one name, Amymone, which is also the 
name of a fountain in Argos ; and, while there may 
be another here and there which could be appositely 
applied to a spring, this cannot be said of the 
majority. Amymone, moreover, is the subject of a 
special myth, which bears no resemblance to that 
of the others : she yields herself to Poseidon, who 
in return reveals to her the springs of Lema ; and 
she bears to him a son named Nauplius (Apollod. 
ii. 14 and 23 ; Hygin. Fab. 169). The purport of 
this story is, in fact, the direct opposite of the 
Danaid myth ; the latter really implies that the 
maidens, in order to preserve their virginity, do not 
shrink from slaying even their bridegrooms. It is 
true that this aspect is not made explicit in the 
story as related by iEschylus, who lays stress on 
the Danaids’ hatred of the A5gyptiads only, not of 
men in general, and speaks of their timidity of 
character. His reason for making this alteration 
is revealed in the only passage of any length that 
now remains of the third portion of his Danaid- 
tetralogy (fr. 44), in which Aphrodite extols the 
might or love, and so vindicates Hypermnestra and 
her disobedience to her father’s cruel command. 


DAKHMA.— See Death and Disposal of 
THE Dead (Parsi). 

DANAIDS. — The Danaids (AavalSet) were the 
daughters of Danaus. Their number is variously 
given : Hecatajus (schol. on Eurip. Orest. 872) 
enumerates twenty, and Hesiod {ap. Hecatmus, 
loc. cit.) fifty; the latter figure has won general 
acceptance. Their fame is enshrined in two legends 
— the one telling how they murdered their bride- 
grooms during their wedding night; the other 
how, after death, they were condemned to pour 
water into vessels full of holes. 

I. The standard form of the first legend is that 
given to it by Aischylus ; it forms the basis of the 
story as found in the Bibliotheca of Apollodorus, 
ii. 12 fif. (cf. schol. on Homer, II. i. 42), and 
Hyginus’s Fabulm, 168 (cf. schol. on Stat. Theb. 
ii. 222 ; schol. Strozz. on German. Aratea, p. 172, 
ed. Breysig). We find part of it in the extant 
' iKiriBes of .Sschylus — the first portion of his Danaid- 
tetralogy — and the entire myth in the prophecy of 
Prometheus in Prom. Vinct. 853 IF. The story is 
as follows. The fifty Danaids flee, under their 
father’s direction, from Egypt to Argos, in order 
to escape from the unwelcome suit of their cousins, 
the fifty sons of ALgyptus. 'The youths, however, 
set out after them, and, by mere superiority of 
force, compel the maidens to marry them. Danaus, 
however, commands his daughters to kill their re- 
spective husbands, and all of them obey save one, 
Hypermnestra, who spares Lynkeus out of love. 
Hypermnestra, saved from her father’s vengeance, 
and at length reconciled to him, continues the line- 
age of the family, and by inheritance secures for her 
acknowledged husband the over-lordship of Argos. 

The scene of the myth is thus Argos, and, indeed, 
the mere name of the father and his daughters 
indicates this locality, as in Homer the Argives are 
most frequently referred to as Aavaol. Since the 
publication of Preller’s Griechiseke Mythologie (cf. 
ii.^ [Beriin, 1861] 45 If.) the_ myth has been com- 
monly interpreted as relating to the scarcity of 
water in thirsty Argos ’ ; the slaying of the bride- 
grooms is taken to mean the drying up of the 
^rings. This hypothesis is still adhered to by 
Ed. Meyer {Forschungen zur alten Gesch. i. [Halle, 
1892] 74) and Waser (in Pauly-Wissowa, iv. 2089), 

1 Op. cit. p, 41 f . 


The Aeschylean rendering, however, is really a 
transformation of the original myth, as appears 
from the following considerations. (1) The slaying 
of men by the Danaids has always formed the kernel 
of the myth. (2) Their fruitless labour of water- 
drawing after death, as will be shown below (§ 2 ), 
is an indication of the fact that they were never 
married. (3) The only extant fragment of the epic 
AaratSes r^resents them as beings of Amazon-like 
nature. Prom this epic, which, according to the 
Borgia tablet (Jahn-Michaelis, Griech. Bilder- 
chroniken, Bonn, 1873, p. 76, IC°), contained 6500 
lines, or about half the number in the Eiad, 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom, iv. 120-124), when 
giving examples of brave women, cites the eases 
not only of Leaina and Telesilla, but also of 
the Danaids, and in support thereof quotes from 
the epic as follows : ‘ Arid then the daughters of 
Danaus armed themselves quickly by the wide- 


lowing stream of the lord NUe.’ We may, there- 
ore, infer that the characterization of the Danaids 
a this epic was quite unlike that given by Als- 
hylus. Amazons have no occasion for a_ father s 
are, or for an admonition to guard their virginity ; 
,nd, in point of fact, Danaus himself, as has been 
ong recognized (cf. Ed. Meyer, op. cit. p. 73), is a 
nere phantasm, having neither a cult nor a special 
nyth of his ovm. 

The story of the Danaids as slayers of men and 
.depts in the use of arms must, accordingly, be 
»rought into line with the Amazonian mytto. 
["hese have been admirably dealt -with by J. Topfier 
Pauly-Wissowa, i. 1754 ; of. also the same writers 
Ittische Genealogie, Berlin, 1889, p. 191 If.; Kretsch- 
oBtiaGloUa, ii. [1908] 201 ff. ; 0. Bratmstem, Die 
\olitische Stellung der griech. Frau, Leipzig .M’ 
>. 69 fir.). In the myths of the Amazons, Tbpfier 
ees fragmentary reminiscences^ of a pre-Hellenic 
gynaikooratic ’ race which survived for a consider- 
,ble period in Asia Minor, but had at one time 
leen spread over Greece proper and the .Mcni- 
lelago. The Danaid myth finds a parallel in tne 
tory of the women of Lemnos who slew tneir 
lusbands, and it is perhaps more than a coincidence 
hat Hypsipyle, one of these Lemnian women, 
hould appear in Argos, associated with the legend 
egarding the institution of the Nemean Gamw 
y the seven Argive heroes who marched againsc 
'hebes. It is also worthy of note that Bellerophon, 
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the earliest traditional antagonist of the Amazons 
in Lycia, came originally from Argos {11. vi. 186). 
Now, as wo find Amazon-like women — the Danaids, 
namely — ^in Argos, it is natural to infer that they 
had made the same journey as BeUerophon — had 
come, that is, from Argos to Lycia. As a matter 
of fact, the Danaids hear the name of a pre-Hellenic , 
trihe. For, since the Cannanite Philistines have 
heen identified with the Palisatu mentioned in the 
documents of Eamses III. (1200-1175 B.C.) — one of 
the tribes which worshipped Minos and brought 
their civilization to its highest development in 
Crete during the 2nd cent. B.c. (cf. Bethe, in j 
Rhein, ilfits. Ixv. [1910] 200 S'., with lit. and proofs) 
— we can no longer doubt that the Argive Danaoi 
and the Danuna mentioned in Eg3''ptian documents 
as early as the 14th cent. B.C. were one and the 
same people (Ed. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alterthums, i.* 
[Stuttgart, 1909] 226). ! 

A word or two must be added regarding H3rper- 
mnestra, the only one of the Danaids who spared her 
bridegroom, and the mother of the royal race of 
Argos. Her story, even more than that of Amy- 
mone, runs directly counter to the specific bearing 
of the Danaid myth. Account must also he taken 
of two additional facts. (1) Of all the Danaids, 
Hypermnestra alone had a cult in Argos (of. Hygin. 
Fah. 168=sohol. Strozz. on German. Aratea [172, 
ed. Breysig], who speaks of a ‘ fanum,’ while Pausan. 
ii. 21. 2, refers to the tomb of Hypermnestra and 
her husband in the city of Argos). (2) Lynkeus, 
again, is a standing figure in Peloponnesian legend, 
whUe the other sons of ^Egyptus are hut empty 
names. We may, therefore, assume that Hyper- 
mnestra, like Amymone, was a later addition to the 
group of the Danaids, designed to bring each of 
them into the imposing genealogical fabric of 
Argive mythology. This is confirmed by the 
legend that Lynkeus killed his sisters-in-law and 
their father (scliol. on Eurip. Hehuba, 886). Accord- 
ing to Archilochos (fr. 160, in Malalas, Chronogr. 
iv. 68), lynkeus was depicted as a conqueror Avho 
robbed Danaus of both his dominion and his 
daughter. 

The process of reducing the originally Amazon- 
like Danaids to human proportions, as we find it 
already consummated in jEschylus, led at length 
to the complete obliteration of their characteristic 
quality of hostility to men. After the murder of 
the Aigyptiads they all marry again. Their father 
gives them, without a price, as rewards to the 
victors in the games (Pindar, Pyth,, ix. 112 f.) — a 
story which had originally no connexion with the 
Danaids (P. FriedlUnder, op. cit. p. 17). 

The scene of the man-slaying was laid among the 
streams of Lema (Pausan. ii. 24. 2; Parosmio- 
graphi, i. 108), but also in Argos itself — on the 
acropolis, where, as noted by Pausanias (loc. cit.), 
there stood some memorial or the sons of .^gyptus. 

2. The earliest literary record of the tradition 
that after death the Danaids were doomed to the 
endless and aimless labour of pouring water into 
vessels with holes is found in the pseudo-Platonic 
Axiochus (3rd cent. B.c.), 371 E. In the 5th cent. 
B.C., Polygnotus, in his pictures of the under 
world, had portrayed men and women — character- 
ized as ‘unconsecrated’ — engaged in a like task 
(Pausan. x. 31. 9 _; cf. Plato, Gorgias, 493 B, 
Rep. 363 D). Accordingly, Wilamowitz-Mollendorff 
{Homer. Untcrsiichungen, Berlin, 1884, p. 202) and 
Kohde {Psyche, Tubingen, 1891-94, pp. 292-297) 
have advailced the hypothesis that this penalty of 
fruitlm labour forms a later accretion of the 
Danaid mj'th. But Rohde’s assertion that the 
Danaids were dreXeis, i.e. that they had not attained 
their rOios by manriage, suggests that the concep- 
tion of the Danaids as aimless water-drawers in 
Hades may possibly be older than he believes. 


This drudgery, in fact, was regarded among the 
Greeks, and is regarded even to-day, e.g., in the 
Tyrol, as the lot of the immarried in the under 
world (Waser in Pauly-Wissowa, iv. 2087, 60 S . ; 
P. Friedlander, op. cit. p. 28). 

The relative antiquity of this element in the 
story is likewise home out by a further remark of 
Rohde, viz. that the Danaids could be associated 
with the task of drawing water only at a time when 
they were BtUl thought of as unmarried. Even in 
Pindar’s day {Pyth. ix. 112), however, this was no 
longer the case ; while, according to AJschylus, at 
least two of them, Amymone and Hypermnestra, 
yield to the poiver of love. For that form of the 
myth which, as made knowTi to ns by the surviving 
verse of the epic AoralSes, represented the Danaids 
as Amazon-like women hostile to men, we are thus 
brought to a date not later than the 6th cent. B.c. 
It must, therefore, have been about that time that 
the lot of the unmarried in Hades— the unending 
labour of draiving water — was first ascribed to the 
Danaids. 

Once this feature had heen added to their'story, 
however, and had become effectually grafted upon 
it, the Danaids would come quite naturally to ha 
regarded as drawers of W’ater even in their lifetime 
In this way they would then he brought into con- 
nexion with Lema in Argos — perhaps originally 
the district haunted by their ghosts — and at length 
the water-nymph Amymone would he numbered 
with them. It accords with all this that Danaus 
was extolled as the hero who provided Argos with 
water : so Hesiod, fr. 24 [ed. Rzach], a verse given 
by Strabo, viii. 370, and again (371) in a simpler 
rendering, which, however, is of special interest, as 
it states that it was not Danaus, hut the Danaids, 
who ‘ made Argos, once waterless, a well-watered 
land.’ 

Literature. — Uanuals ol Greek Mythology, Roseber, and 
Pauly-Wissowa ; Ed. Meyer, Forschunaen zur alien Gaeh. 
i. [Halle, 1802] 74 ; W. Schwarz, Jahrb./ilr klass. Philol. cxlriL 
[Leipzig, 1803) 03 ff. ; P. Friedlander, Argoliea, Berlin, 1905, 
p. 6 ff. ; Waser, ARW ii. [1800] 47-63 ; Fourriire, Revue d'exi- 
gtse myth. vii. [1808] 39, 818. E. BeTHE. 

DANCING.— See PROCESSIONS and Dances. 

DANPiS.— See Yogis. 

DANG! (‘highlanders,’ Hindi dany, ‘a hill’). — 
A tribe of Dravidian origin, which at the Census of 
1901 numbered 97,422, almost entirely confined to 
Central India, Rajputana, and the Central Pro- 
vinces, in which last they are described as origin- 
ally robbers and freebooters, whose home was in 
the Vindhyan range. They are doubtless ethno- 
logically connected with the Gond and BhB tribes 
which occupy the adjoining hills; but they are 
rapidly becoming Hinduized, and have now gone 
so far 03 to call themselves Rajputs, and to claim 
descent from a msrtliical Rya Dang of the Raghu- 
bansi sept. In the Jhansi District, from which we 
have the most complete account of the religion of 
the tribe, they rank as low-caste Hindus; they 
cremate their adult dead, and perform the iraddha, 
or mind-rite, through Brahmans. Like all castes 
on their promotion to a higher social rank, they are 
particularly careful to avoid ceremonial pollution. 
This results in its most serious form from the 
killing of a cow. In this case the offender, in 
order to procure restoration to caste rights, must 
make a pugnmage to the Ganges, feed his tribes- 
men and Brahmans, or perform the mock marriage 
of the lalagrama ammonite, representing Vi§nu, 
with the tidsi, or holy basil tree. This rite, of 
course, necessitates the payment of liberal fees to 
Brahmans. If the offender prefers to do so, he 
may purchase restoration to caste by paying the 
marriage expenses of two poor children of the 
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tribe. They now worship the ordinary Hindu 
deities, Ramachandra, Krsna, Siva, Durga, and 
others. Special regard is paid to the minor gods 
of the village, especially to those who cause and 
remove disease, such as Sitala, the goddess of 
smallpox, and Hardaul Lala, the deified hero who 
controls cholera (Crooke, Popular Religion^, 1896, 
i. 138 f.). Bhumiya, the god of the soil, is repre- 
sented by an old snake, which is worshipped in 
Jnne-July. At marriages they perform a rite to 
propitiate the sainted dead, known as deva pitra 
(‘ ancestor gods’) ; but they have no definite idea of 
their nature or functions. Their sacred trees are 
the pipal (Ficus rcligiosa) and the ohhonkar (Pro- 
sqpis spicigera). The cows of the household, as 
emblems of Laksmi (goddess of good fortune), are 
worshipped at the Divall, or feast of lamps ; and 
horses at the Hasahra. 

Litkratcbe. — W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, Calcutta, 1896, ii. 246 iT. ; Central 
Provinces Gazetteer, 1870, p. 250 ; Census Report Central Pro- 
vinces, 1901 , 1 166. \V. CkOOKE. 

DANTE.— 

1 . Life. — Dante Alighieri wae bom at Florence, some time 
between May 18 and June 17, 1205, of an old Florentine family 
of supposed Roman descent. His father, Alighiero di Bellin- 
cione Alighieri, was a notary who adhered to the Guelf faction, 
for which his ancestors had fought. Cacciaoruida, Alighieri’s 
great-grandfather, who appears in the Paradiso as the founder 
of the house, is mentioned in a recently discovered document 
of 1131 as ‘ Cacciaguida, filius Adami.’ The poet was the only 
child of his father's first marriage, but had a step-brother and 
two step-sisters (one of whom appears in the Vita Nuova) 
younger than himself. Two episodes chiefly colour his early 
life : his romantic love for Beatrice (probably the daughter of 
Folco Portinari and wife of Simone de’ Bardi), whom he first 
saw at the end of his ninth year, and who died on June 8, 1290 ; 
and his friendship (gained by his first sonnet, written in 1283) 
with the older poet, Guido Cavalcanti, who died in August 1300. 
At an early age he fell under the influence of the Florentine 
philosopher and statesman, Brnnetto Latini. Recent research 
tends to confirm the statement of his early biographers con- 
cerning his studying at the university of Bologna ; a sonnet, 
now generally accepted as his, shows that he was in that city 
shortly before 1287. Dante served in the Florentine cavalry at 
the battle of Campaldino on June 11, 1239. After the death of 
Beatrice, he lapsed into a mode of life which he afterwards 
recognized as morally unworthy, and seems to have had relations 
with several women, the exact nature of which is uncertain. 
To this epoch belongs a series of satirical sonnets interchanged 
between nim and Forese Donati (cf. Purv. xxiii. 116-119). About 
1296 he married Gemma di Manetto Donati, a lady of a noble 
Guelf house, by whom he had four children. He entered public 
life in 1295, with a speech in the General Council of the Com- 
mune in support of modifications in the 'Ordinances of Justice,' 
the enactments by which nobles were excluded from the ad- 
ministration of the Republic. In May 1300, he acted os Floren- 
tine ambassador to the Commune of San Gimignano, and in the 
same year, from June 15 to August 16 (two months being the 
statutory term of office), he sat by election in the Signoria, the 
chief magistracy of the Republic, as one of the six priors. In 
this year, the Guelf party, which then swayed Florentine 
politics, ^lit into the rival factions of Bianchi and Neri, 
' Whites ’ and ‘ Blacks.' The former (to which Dante himself 
and Guido Cavalcanti belonged) was, in the main, the constitu- 
tional party, supported by the burghers of the ci^ ; the latter, 
led by Corso Donati, the brother of Forese and kinsman of the 
poet’s wife, was more aristocratic and turbulent, looking to the 
Pope, Boniface vni., and reli'ing upon the favourof the populace. 
As prior, Dante probably pkayed a leading part in opposing the 
interference of the Pope and his legate, the Franciscan cardinal, 
Matteo d’Acquasparta, in the affairs of the Republic, and in con- 
fining the leaders of both factions (including Guido Cavalctinti 

and Corso Donati) withir ' 

we find him, though no h ■ ■ 

Papal policy by his votes . ■ . ■ 

the State. On November 1, 1301, Charles of Valois, n-ith French 
troops, entered Florence as Papal ‘ peacemaker, 'and, with every 
circumstance of treachery and licence, restored the Neri to 
power. It is uncertain whether Dante was in Florence when 
this occurred, or in Rome on an embassy from the Bianchi to 
the Pope (as asserted by Boccaccio and Leonardo Bruni, but 
disputed by later writers). In any case, a charge of malversation 
in office and hostility to the Church was trumped up against 
him : he was sentenced to confiscation of his goods, two years’ 
exile, and perpetual exclusion from public office (January 27, 
1302), and finally to be burned to death (March 10, 1302), if he 
should ever come into the power of the Commune. 

The rest of Dante’s life was passed in exile, in the latter part 
of which he was Joined by his two sons and one of his daughters, 
though he seems never to have seen his wife again. In the 
Contnvio (i. 3) he speaks of himself as having ‘gone through 
well-nigh all the regions to which this (Italian) language e.xtends ; 
a pilgrim, almost a beggar, shoa-ing, against my will, the wound 


of fortune, which is wont unjustly to be ofttimes reputed to tho 
wounded.’ Until the summer of 1303, he made common causa 
with his fellow-exiles at Siena, Arezzo, Forli, and elsewhere in 
attempting to return to Florence by force of arms and mth 
Ohibcliine aid, but ultimately broke with them, and found it 
‘for his fair fame to have made a party for himself ’ (Par. xvii. 
69). Between the latter part of 1303 and the end of 1306 we 
find him at Verona at the court of Bartolommeo della Scala ; at 
Bologna, where he may have made a more lengthy stay ; possibly 
at Padua (though the document once regarded as attesting his 

E resence there in August 1306 is now disputed); certainly in 
-uniginna, with the Marquis Franoesohino Malaspina (October 
1306). We now lose sight of him for several years, during which 
he is said to have left Italy and gone to Paris. 

In September 1310, the newly elected Emperor, Henry vn., 
entered Italy, with the avowed object of restoring the claims of 
the Holy Roman Empire, and healing the wounds of the country. 
Dante, recognizing in him the new ‘Lamb of God’ to take away 
the sins of the world, threw himself heart and soul into his 
enterprise. We find him, in the spring of 1311, paying homage 
to the Emperor in person at Milan, and writing terrible and 
eloquent letters to him and against the Florentines from the 
Casentino, whither he had, perhaps, been sent on an Imperial 
mission. By a decree of September 2, the Florentine govern- 
ment included the poet in the list of exiles to be excluded from 
amnesty. In April 1312, Dante was with the Emperor at Pisa, 
and there Petrarch, a little boy of seven, saw his great prede- 
cessor for the first and only time. Although he had urged 
Henry to lay Florence low, reverence for his fatherland (so 
Leonardo Bruni writes) kept Dante from accompanjing the 
Imperial army which ineffectually besieged the city during the 
autumn of this year. Henry’s death (August 24, 1313) annihil- 
ated the poet’s hopes. His movements again become uncertain. 
It is possible that he retired for a while to the convent of Santa 
Croce di Fonte Avellann, in the Apennines, and afterwards 
sought the protection of Ugucciono della Faggiuola, the great 
Ghibelline, at Lucca. By a decree of November 6, 1316, Dante 
with his sons, Pietro and Jacopo, was placed under the ban of 
the Florentine Republic, and sentenced to be beheaded if taken. 
The poet was further and finally excluded from amnesty by 
a provision of June 2, 1316. His famous letter to a Floren- 
tine friend, preserved to us by Boccaccio, refusing to accept 
recall to Florence under dishonourable conditions, probably 
belongs to this year. It is most likely that, in 1316 or 1316, 
Dante went again to Verona, attracted by the fame of Can 
Grande della Scala, upon whom he based what remained of his 
hopes for the salvation of Italy. About 1317 he finally settled 
at Ravenna, at the invitation of its Guelf ruler, Guido Novello 
da Polenta. There with his children, surrounded by a little 
group of friends and disciples, he passed the last years of his 
life. A curious process for sorcery held at Avignon in 1320 
against Matteo and Galeazzo Viscontij in which Dante’s name is 
mentioned, suggests that the poet visited Piacenza in that or 
the preceding year, and, if the Quastio de Aqua et Terra is 
authentic, he went to Mantua and ag.ain to Verona about tho 
same time. In August 1321, he was sent on an embassy from 
Guido da Polenta to Venice, to avert an imminent war, and, 
returning to Ravenna sick with fever, he died there on Septem- 
ber 14 of that year. He was buried with much pomp in the 
church of the F'riars Minor, crowned with laurel, ‘in the garb 
of a poet and of a great philosopher.’ 

2. Works. — Dante’s works fall into tliree periods: 
(a) the period of his yonthfnl love and enthusiasm, 
finding expression in the poetry and _prose_ of the 
Pita Nuova ; (b) the period of the Mime, his later 
lyrics, his linguistic and philosophical studies and 
researches, hearin" fruit in the Italian prose of the 
Convivio, the Latin prose of the dc Yulgari Elo- 
guentia, and his passionately developing politi^l 
creed and ideals, represented hy the dc Monarchia 
and certain of his Latin letters; (c) the period of 
turning, for the reformation of the present, to the 
contemplation of another world, ‘ to the ^divine 
from the human, to the eternal from time (■??’*• 
xxxi. 37, SS), in the Divina Commedia, with which 
are associated the prose Latin epistle to Can Grande 
della Scala, and the revival or the pastoral muse 
of Vergil in the two Latin Eclogues. 

(1) The Vita Nuova, Dante’s first book, which 
is dedicated to Guido Cavalcanti, tells the story of 
his love for Beatrice in thirty-one lyncal poems, 
symmetrically arranged, and connected by a prose 
narrative. The lyrics (twenty-five sonnets, one 
ballata, three canzoni, and two shorter poems m 
the canzone mould), written from 1283 to 12J2, 
cover a period of nine years, while the prose com- 
mentary, composed between 1292 and 1295, weaves 
the whole into unity. Its earlier chapters, in par- 
ticular, show the influence of the Provenfal trouba- 
dours, together with the philosophical re-handling 
of their tlieme of chivalrous love which we find m 
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the poetry of Guido Guinizelli of Bologna, whom 
Dante elsewhere claims as his father in the use of 
‘ sweet and gracious rhymes of love ’ [Purg. xxvi. 
99). The first of the three canzoni, ‘ Donne ch’avete 
intelletto d’amore,’ marks an epoch in Italian 
poetry. The later portions of the book are already 
strongly coloured with the Christian mysticism 
which inspires the JDivina Commcdia. There is 
much sheer allegory in the details and episodes, 
hut the work as a whole is not to he taken in an 
allegorical sense. It is a mystical reconstruction 
of the poet’s early life, in which earthly love he- 
comes spiritual, hut, being thus exalted above 
itself, falls to earth again when its sustenance and 
inspiration are removed, only to rise once more in 
repentance and humility to a clearer vision and a 
larger hope, with the resolution to turn to the 
daily work of life until such time as the soul may 
become less unworthy to attain the ideal which it 
has discerned. 

(2) Besides the pieces inserted in the Vita Nuova, 
there exists a large body of lyrical poetry from 
Dante’s hand, known collectively as the Bimc (or, 
less correctly, the Canzoniere). It consists of (a) 
occasional poems in the ballata and sonnet form, 
composed at various times in Dante’s life, which 
have not yet been satisfactorily collected or freed 
from sTOrious pieces ; (i) a series of fifteen canzoni^ 
which Boccaccio, probably follorving the poet’s in- 
tention, arranged m a definite order to form a com- 
plete work. Two of these canzoni seem to belong 
to the period of the Vita Nuova ; the rest represent 
the period in Dante’s life between the death of 
Beatrice and the inception of the Divina Commcdia. 
They give variety, dignity, and technical perfection 
to the metrical form wliich the early Italians had 
received and developed from the Provenpals, and 
introduce, partly from the Proven 9 al, two entirely 
new varieties to Italian poetry. Their subject- 
matter is partly philosophical love, in which the 
seeker after wisdom depicts his quest with all 
the imagery of an earthly lover’s pursuit of an 
adored woman ; partly, it would seem, more tan- 
gible human passion ; partly, ethical and didactic 
themes. One of the noblest of the series is the 
canzone of the three ladies: 'Tre donne intorno 
al cor mi son venute ’ (probably written c. 1304) ; 
in this the legend told by Thomas of Celano and 
St. Bonaventura, of the apparition of Poverty and 
her two companions to St. Francis, is transformed 
into an allegory of Dante’s own impassioned wor- 
ship of J ustice, which contains the Divina Commcdia 
in germ. 

(3) The Convivio, Dante’s chief work in Italian 
prose, is an attempt to put the general reader of 
the epoch into possession of an abstract of the 
entire field of human learning, as attainable at the 
beginning of the 14th cent., in the form of an 
allegorical commentary upon fourteen of tlie poet’s 
own canzoni. Its basis is the saying attributed 
to Pythagoras, to the eiVect that the philosopher 
should not be called the wise man, but the lover of 
wisdom — a conception which Dante elaborates in 
the terms of the diivalrous love poetry of his age, 
personifying Philosophy as a noble lady whose 
soul is love and whose body is wisdom, and identi- 
fying love with the study wliich is ‘ the applica- 
tion of the enamoured mind to that thing of which 
it is enamoured.’ The work shows the influence 
of the de Consolatione Philosophim of Boethius (its 
professed starting-point), Isidore of Seville, the 
Didascalon of Hugh of St._ Victor, the Trdsor of 
Brunette Latini, and the Aristotelian treatises and 
Siimma contra Gentiles of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Dante’s aim is to make the medimval encyclopmdia 
a_ thing of artistic beauty, by weddin" it to the 
highest poetry, and to show the world that the 
Italian vernacular was no less cflicient than Latin i 


as a literary medium. At the same time, it was 
to be his apologia pro vita mca, justifying his own 
conduct as a man and as a citizen, and, incident- 
ally, explaining certain of his poems of earthly 
love as mspired purely by philosophical devotion. 
Internal evidence shows that it was composed be- 
tween 1306 and 1308. It was left imfinished, only 
the introductory treatise and the commentaries 
upon three canzoni haring been written. 

(4) The de Vulgari Eloguentia, the earliest of 
Dante’s Latin w'orks, seems to have been begun 
shortly before the Convivio (probably in 1304 or 
1305). Like the Convivio, it was left imfinished, 
only two of the projected four books haring been 
written. In the first book, starting from the 
origin of language, Dante considers the rival 
claims for pre-eminence of the three romance ver- 
naculars — French, Provencal, and Italian — and 
proceeds to examine in detail all the various dia- 
lects of the last, none of which he finds identical 
with the ideal language of Italy : 

'The illustrious, cardinal, courtly, and curial vulgar tongue 
in Italy is that which belongs to every Italian citj", and yet 
seems to belong to none, and by which all the local dialects of 
the Italians are measured, weighed, and compared.’ 

As Mazzini well said, Dante’s purpose here is 
‘ to found a language common to all Italy, to create 
a form worthy of representing the national idea ’ 
— the purpose which he was ultimately to fulfil 
by writing the Divina Commedia. In the second 
book, he defines the highest form of Italian lyrical 
poetry, the canzone ; distinguishes the three sub- 

i ects alone worthy of treatment therein — Arms, 
jOve, and Virtue ; and elaborates the poetical art 
of its construction, from the practice of the Pro- 
venpal troubadours (Bertran de Bom, Amaut 
Daniel, Giraut de Borneil, Folqnet of Marseilles, 
Aimeric de Belenoi, Aimeric de Pegulhan, to- 

f ether with the French poet, king Thibaut_ of 
favarre), the poets of the Sicilian school (Guido 
delle Colonne and Rinaldo d’ Aquino), and the 
poets of the dolce stil nuovo (Guido Guinizelli, 
Guido Cavalcanti, Cino da Pistoia, and himself). 
Dante refers to his own canzoni as those of ‘ the 
friend of Cino da Pistoia,’ and it is possible that 
he intended to dedicate the work, when completed, 
to Cino, as he had done the Vita Nuova to Caval- 
canti. 

(5) The election of Henry of Luxemburg to the 
Empire, in November 1308, drew the poet back 
from these philosophical and linguistic studies to 
the political strife that was about to convulse 
Italy. Confronted with this new situation, of 
apparently unlimited possibilities for his native 
land, he felt that all that he had hitherto written 
was fruitless and insignificant. It was probably 
about 1309, in anticipation of Henry’s coming to 
Italy, that Dante composed the do Monarchiu, 
fearing lest ho ‘ should one day be convicted of 
the charge of the buried talent.’ For Dante, the 
purpose of temporal monarchy or empire, the 
single princedom over men in temporal things, is 
to establish liberty and universal peace, in order 
that the whole of the potentialities of the human 
race, for thought and for action, may be realized. 
In the first book he shows that this universal 
monarchy, thus conceived, is necessary for the 
well-being of the world ; in the second he attempts 
to prove, first from arguments based on reason and 
then from arguments based on Christian faith, that 
the Homan people acquired the dignity of empire 
by Divine right. It is a cardinal point in Dante’s 
reading of history that the history of the Jews and 
the history of the Romans reveal the Divine plan 
on parallel lines, the one race being entrusted with 
the preparation for the Gospel, the other with 
the promulgation of Roman law. For him, as for 
mediffival political theorists in general, the Em- 
1 peror of his own day, when duly elected and 
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crowned, is the successor of Julius and Augustus 
no less than of Charleniagne and Otho. The third 
book proves that the authority of such an Em- 
peror does not come to him from the Pope (the 
coronation of Charlemagne being an act of usurpa- 
tion on the part of the latter), but depends im- 
mediately upon God, ‘descending upon him without 
any mean, from the fountain of universal author- 
ity.’ Divine Providence has ordained man for two 
ends : blessedness of this life, which consists in the 
exercise of his natural powers, and is firared in the 
Earthly Paradise ; ana blessedness of life eternal, 
which consists in the fruition of the Beatific Vision 
in the Celestial Paradise. To these two diverse 
ends, indicated by reason and revelation respect- 
ively, man must come by the diverse means of 
philosophy and spiritual teaching, and, because 
of human cupidity, he must be checked and 
directed : 

‘ Wherefore man had need of n twofold directive power ac- 
cording to his twofold goal : the Sovereign Pontiff, to lead the 
human race to eternal life in accordance with things revealed ; 
and the Emperor, to direct the human race to temporal felicity 
in accordance with philosophical teaching.’ 

This, then, is the purpose of Church and State, 
each independent in its own field, a certain 
superiority pertaining to the former in that 
mortal felicity is ordained for immortal felicity. 
We here find ‘in its full maturity the general 
conception of the nature of man, of government, 
and of human destiny, which was afterwards 
transfigured, without being transformed, into the 
framework of the Sacred Poem ’ (Wicksteed). 

(6) Dante’s political letters are a pendant to the 
e?e Monarchia, but coloured by the realities, and 
finally embittered by the circumstances of the 
Emperor’s expedition. From the Messianic fervour 
of his appeal on Henry’s behalf to the princes and 
peoples of Italy {Ep. v. [‘ Oxford Dante ’], written 
in 1310), we pass to the prophetic fury and sceva 
indignatio of his address to ‘the most wicked 
Florentines witliin’ (,Ep. vi., March 31, 1311), and 
liis rebuke to the Emperor himself {Ep. vii., April 
16, 1311), when the former were organizing the 
national resistance to the Imperial power, and the 
latter seemed to tarry. To the latter part of 
1314 belongs the eloquent letter to the Italian 
cardinals in conclave at Carpentras after the 
death of Clement V. {Ep. viii.), urging the elec- 
tion of an Italian Pope to return to Kome and 
reform the Church. Of Dante’s private and per- 
sonal correspondence, the only specimen that can 
be unhesitatingly accepted as authentic is the 
famous letter to a Florentine friend refusing the 
amnesty in 1316 {Ep, ix.) ; hut two others, ap- 
parently accompanying two of Iiis lyrical poems, 
addressed to Cino da Pistoia {Ep. iii., c. 1305) and 
Moroello Malaspina {Ep. iv., c. 1306 or 1311), are 
probably genuine. 

(7) The authenticity of the letter to Can Grande 
della Scala, though much disputed, is gradually 
becoming generally recognized. Written appar- 
ently between 131S and 1320, it dedicates the 
Paradisq to Can Grande, interprets the opening 
lines of its first canto, and explains the allegory, 
subject, and purpose of the whole poem. It is the 
starting-point for the study of the mystical aspect 
of the Divina Commedia, alike in its appeal to 
the authority of St. Augustine, St. Bernard, and 
Kichard of St. Victor for the power of the human 
intellect to be so exalted in this life as to transcend 
the measure of humanity, and in its unmistakable 
claim for the poet himself that he has been the 
personal recipient of a_ religious experience too 
sublime and ovenvhelming to be adequately ex- 
pressed in words. 

(8) Dante’s first Eclogue, a pastoral poem in 
Latin hexameters, was written about 1319, in 


answer to a Latin poem from Giovanni del Virgilio, 
a lecturer at Bologna, who had urged him to write 
a Latin poem and come to that city to receive the 
laurel crown. It is a beautiful and gracious poem, 
in which the Vergilian eclogue becomes a picture 
of the poet’s oivn life at Kavenna in the compara- 
tive peace and calm of his latest years. A second 
Eclogue in the same spirit, sent to Giovanni del 
Virgilio by Dante’s sons after the poet’s death, is 
somewhat inferior, and was, perhaps, only in part 
actual^ composed by him. 

(9) The Quocstio de Aqua, et Terra professes to 
he a philosophical question concerning the relative 
position of water and earth on the surface of the 

lobe, publicly discussed by Dante at Verona on 

anuary 20, 1320. Its authenticity has of late 
found several able defenders, but must still be 
regarded as highly problematical, 

(10) It is impossible to decide at what date the 
Divina Commedia was actually begun. According 
to Boccaccio, the first seven cantos of the Inferno 
were composed before the poet’s exDe, and he was 
induced to take up the work again in consequence 
of his recovery of the manuscript in 1306 or 1307. 
Although this seems contradicted by internal evi- 
dence, there are some indications that these cantos 
were originally conceived on a different plan from 
that ultimately adopted in the poem. It is possible 
that the poem, as we now have it, was begym 
about 1308, interrupted by the Italian enterprise 
of Henry of Luxemburg, and resumed in the years 
after the latter’s death. While there are no cer- 
tain and definite allusions in the Purgatorio to 
events later than 1308, there are references in the 
Inferno, by way of prophecy, to occurrences of 
1312, and possibly (though this is more open to 
question) of 1314, while the Paradise (xh. 120) 
contains what appears to be an echo of a Papal 
bull of 1318. An allusion in the first Eclogue 
shows that, by 1319, the Inferno and the Purga- 
torio (‘infera regna’) Avere completed and, so to 
speak, published, but that Dante Avas still engaged 
upon the Paradise (‘mundi circumfiua corpora 
astricolasque ’) ; and Ave leam from Boccaccio that 
the last thirteen cantos had not yet been made 
knoAvn to the Avorld at the time of the poet’s 
death. In any case, it seems clear that the Divina 
Commedia as a Avhole, Avhenever it may have been 
begun, although the action is relegated by a poetic 
fiction to the assumed date of 1300, should be 
regarded as the Avork of the last period of the 
poet’s career, when the failure of his earthly hopes 
AA’ith Henry of Luxemburg had transferred^ his 
gaze from time to eternity, and, hirnself purified 
in the fires of experience and adversity, he might 
laAvfully come forAvard as vir prmdicans justitiam, 

‘ to remove those living in this life from their 
state of misery, and to lead them to the state of 
felicity.’ . . . - « 

Dante’s primary source of inspiration for tne 
Divina Commedia is the actual life of his oato 
times Avhich he s'aAV around him, interpreted by 
the story of his oiim inner life. His aim is to 
reform the Avorld by a poem Avhich should present 
man and Nature in the mirror of eternity. But he 
has, ineAutably, his literary sources. While the 
sixth book of the jEneid may be called his starting 
point, Dante Avas probably acquainted Avith sope 
of the many mediseval accounts of Ausits of a liAung 
man, ‘ Avhether in the body or out of the body, to 
the other Avorld, the immortale secolo, Avhich, be* 
ginning with the Visio Sancti Pauli and those 
recorded in the Dialogues of St. Gregory ' the 
Great, became especially abundant in the latter 
part of the 12th cent. ; though the only one that 
has left notable traces in the Divina Commeata 
is the Visio Tnugdali of the Irish Benedictine 
Marcus (1149). Of the Latin poets, next to VergU, 
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he was most influenced by Lucan, while Ovid and 
Statius are his main sources for classical myth- 
ology, and Livy and Orosius for classical history. 
Cicero was familiar to him from his early man- 
hood ; but be shows surprisingly little acquaint- 
ance with Terence and Horace. The Latin versions 
of Aristotle, the Vulgate, and the works of St. 
Augustine permeate the poem with their influence. 
He Icnew no Plato at first hand (he was almost 
completely ignorant of Greek), save, perhaps, the 
Timceus in the Latin version of Chalcidius, hut 
there is a strong vein of Neo-Platonism in the 
poem, derived in part directly from the pseudo- 
Aristotelian de Cmtsis and the Dionysian writings 
(either in the translation of Scotus Erigena or 
through the medium of Aquinas). Certain ele- 
ments in his thought came from Boethius and 
St. Gregory the Great, while, of later medimvaJ 
■writers, the influence of St. Peter Damian (esp. 
his cfe Abdicationc Episcopatus), of St. Bernard, 
and of Richard of St. Victor is especially marked. 
Indeed, the mystical psychology of the whole 
poem is largely based upon the dc Prmparatione 
animi ad Contemplationem and the rfe Conttmpla- 
tione of the last-named writer. Of the poet’s 
own contemporaries, Albertus Magnus and St. 
Bonaventura impressed him less than did St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the influence of whose Aris- 
totelian treatises, his Summa contra Gentiles, and 
Summa Theologia:, is profound and all-pervading. 
Recent investigation points to Dante’s acquaint- 1 
ance with the mystical treatises of Mechtnild of j 
Magdeburg and MechthUd of Hackebom, though j 
it is questionable whether either of them can be 
identified ■with the Matelda of the Earthly Paradise. 
There is a certain element of Joachism in the 
Divina Commedia, but Dante was probably ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of the Abnot of Flora 
only at second hand, in the Arbor Vitae Crucifixm 
of Ubertino da Casale (1305), which is chrono- 
logically the last of the sources of the poem, and 
from which (together with the life of the Seraphic 
Father by St. Bonaventura, and, perhaps, the 
earlier legend by Thomas of Celano) he derived 
his conception of the life and work of St. Francis 
in the Paradiso. 

The Divina Commedia is an allegory of human 
life and human destiny, in the form of a ■vision 
of the ‘ state of souls after death ’ ; it is likewise, 
in the mystical sense, a figMative representation 
of the soul’s ascent, while still in the flesh, by the 
three ways of purgation, illumination, and union, 
to the fruition of the Absolute in that ‘ half-hour 
during which there is silence in Heaven.’ 

Above and around_ the material universe is the 
celestial rose of Divine Beauty, flowering in the 
rays of the sun of Dmne Love, still to be completed 
by man’s correspondence with Divine Grace ; while 
on earth — the threshing-floor of mortality — by use 
or abuse of free-will, character is formed, and 
human drama is played out. The dual scheme of 
the de Monarchia is transplanted from the sphere 
of Church and Empire to the field of the individual 
soul. Man, in the person of Dante, vainly attempts 
to escape from the dark wood of alienation from 
truth, and is barred by his o^wn ■vices from the 
ascent of the delectable mountain (felicity, or, 
perhaps, knowledge_ of self) ; but Vergil, repre- 
senting human philosophy inspired by reason, 
guides him through the nine circles of Hell (reali- 
zation of the nature and efiects of sin), and up the 
seven terraces of Purgatory (setting love, the soul’s 
natural tendency to what is apprmiended as good, 
purifying the soul from the stains 
stul mft after conversion) to the Earthly Paradise, 
which in one sense is the happy state of a good 
conscience, and m another the life of Eden regained 
by the purgatorial pains. This life is personified 


in Matelda, the realization of Le.ah, who, in the 
mystical system of Richard of St. Victor, sym- 
bolizes ‘ aftection inflamed by Divine inspiration, 
and composing herself to the norm of justice.’ 
Then the soul can rightly comprehend the history 
of Church and State, as represented in the allegori- 
cal pageant, and is prepared for a further illumina- 
tion. Beatrice, symbolizing the Divine Science. as 
possessing Re^velation, thence uplifts the poet 
through _ the nine moving heavens of successive 
preparation, corresponding to the nine angelic 
orders, into the true Paradise, the timeless and 
spaceless empyrean heaven of heavens, where her 
place is taken by St. Bernard, type of the loving 
contemplation in which the eternal life of the sotfl 
consists ; and, after the impassioned hymn to the 
Blessed Vir^n placed upon Bernard’s lips, the 
poem closes in the momentary actualizing of the 
soul’s entire capacity of kno^wing and loving, when 
desire and will move in harmony ■si-ith ‘ the Love 
that moves the sun and the other stars,’ in an 
anticipation of the Beatific Vision of the Di-vine 
Essence. 

In describing the ‘ spiritual lives ’ of Hell, Purga- 
tory, and Paradise, Dante has given a summary, 
illumined by imagination and kindled by passion, 
of all that is permanently significant in the life 
and thought of the Middle Ages. He is throughout 
harking back to a primitive ideal of Christianity, 
freed Rom the corruptions and accretions of the 
subsequent centuries. Under the tree of an 
Empire renovated by tbe power of the Cross, 
Revelation is seated on the bare groimd as 
guardian of the chariot of the Church, -with no 
attendants save the theological and moral -virtues, 
who bear nought save the seven gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. But the ideal is never realized, because, 
side by side with the conquest of the world by 
Christianity, had come the conquest of the Church 
by the world. The alleged donation by Con- 
stantine of wealth and territory to the Papacy is 
for Dante the turning-point in history, and the 
primal cause of the f^ure of phristianity, which 
was bearing such bitter fruit in the corruption of 
mankind. The supremely significant event of his 
own century is thus the rise of St. Francis, and his 
marriage with Lady Poverty, as the first attempted 
return to the ideal of Christianity that Christ had 
left. This, in its turn, ha-\dng proved but a passing 
episode, the poet can only look forward to the 
coming of the deliverer, the mysterious Vcltro, the 
‘Five Hundred Ten and Five,’ to be sent from 
God to renovate the Empire and to reform the 
Church by other methods. For the rest, men at 
all times ‘ are masters of their fate,’ through the 
supreme gift of free--will, to put -violence upon 
which, as Richard of St. Victor had said, ‘ neither 
befits the Creator nor is in the power of the 
creature.’ The soul of man works out its o-wn 
salvation or damnation; and the tragic fact con- 
sists simply in the soul’s deliberate choice of evil. 
The Inferno departs less than the other two can- 
ticles from mediceval tradition in its structure and 
machinery ; but it is here that the dramatic side 
of Danteu genius is especially displayed. The 
tragic impression is intensified, on the one hand, 
by the wasted -virtues of the lost (the patriotism of 
Farinata degli Uberti, the fidelity of Piero delle 
Vigne, the scientific devotion of Brunetto Latini, 
the high conception of man’s origin and nature 
that impels Ulysses to his last voyage) ; and, on 
the other, by frequent and efiective use of dramatic 
contrasts between the souls in HeU and those in 
Purgatory or Paradise (Francesca da Rimini and 
Piccarda Donati ; St. Peter Celestine and King 
Manfred; Guido and Buonconte da MontefelRo). 
In the Purgatorio, -with its sunsets and starshine, 
its angel ministers, its allegorical quest of liberty. 
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in wliicU the souls lind the very purgatorial pains 
a solace to be willingly undergone, Dante breaks 
almost completely from legend and theological 
tradition, and presents a conception of the second 
realm which is entirely his own. The Purgatorio 
depends less than the Prferno upon the splendour 
of certain episodes, though many of these are 
among the most beautiful in the poem. It is in 
its sustained harmony and all-pervading tender- 
ness that it makes immediate and universal appeal 
to heart and mind. The noblest passages of the 
Paradiso are lyrical rather than dramatic, and 
there is naturally less action and less individuali- 
zation of character. With the exception of St. 
Bernard, who is a singularl3[ vivid character, the 
human aspect of the souls in bliss is somewhat 
lost in the glory of their state since they have 
become ‘sempiternal flames’ — the suggestion of 
humanity being held in abeyance after the third 
sphere (where the stretch of the earth’s shadoAv 
is passed), until it reappears in celestial splendour 
in the tenth heaven. Notwithstanding this, we 
are sensible of no monotony in the passage through 
the higher spheres ; for it is part of the poet’s 
conception, worked out alike in the allegorical 
imagery and in the spoken narratives of eacli 
sphere, that, although each soul partakes supremely 
of the Beatific Vision, which is one and the same 
in all, yet there are not only grades, but subtle 
differences in the possession of it, in which the 
previous life has been a factor. As Wicksteed 

E uts it, ‘the tone and colour, so to speak, of the 
eavenly fruition of the blessed is aflected by the 
nature of the moral warfare through which they 
rose to spiritual victory.’ The human interest in 
tlie Paradiso seems concentrated in such episodes 
as the appearance of Piccarda Donati and Dante’s 
colloquy with Cacciaguida, or the exquisite passage 
where Beatrice, her allegorical office completed, 
resumes her place, in the unveiled glory of her 
human personality, in the celestial rose. The 
mystical poetry of the Paradiso is unsurpassable : 
above all, in the closing canto it reaches a height 
of spiritual ecstasy for which it would be hard to 
find a parallel elsewhere in modern literature. 
Shelley wrote of the Paradiso that it is ‘ a per- 
petual hymn of everlasting love’; and Manning, 
‘Post Dantis paradisum nihil restat nisi visio 
Dei.’ 

The metre in which the Divina Coinmedia is 
written, the terza riina, seems to have been 
created by Dante from the sirvcntese, the Italian 
form of the Provencal sirventes, employed by the 
troubadours for political or satirical compositions 
in contrast to the statelier canso, or canzone, of 
love. His style has the highest qualities of terse- 
ness, condensation, variety of intonation, passion, 
vividness. The closely packed imagery is hardly 
ever introduced for its omi sake, but to exemplify 
and clarify his meaning. Even at the heights or the 
Paradiso, he does not shrink from uncompromising 
realism in his similes and images. The beauty 
and fidelity of his transcripts from Nature are 
likewise unapproachable. He can render a com- 
plete scene in a few lines, sometimes in a single 
line, whether it be the flight of birds, the trembling 
of the sea at dawn, or the first appearance of the 
stars at the approach of evening. ‘Dante’s eye 
was free and open to external nature in a degree 
new among poets. . . . Bub light in generm is 
his special and chosen source of poetic beauty’ 
(Church, Dante, 1901, pp. 149, 163). Dante’s fidelity 
to Nature has been well compared with that of 
Wordsworth. And, when he turns from Nature 
to the mind of man, ‘his haunt, and the main 
region of his song,’ no such reveaier of the hidden 
things of the spirit, save Shakespeare, has ev'er 
found utterance in poetry. 


3. Position and character.— Dante is the last poet 
of the Middle Ages, and the first of the modem 
world. He has given perfect poetical utterance to 
what would othenvise nave been artistically sUent, 
and has proved the most influential interpreter oi 
mediieval thought to the present day. If it can no 
longer be said, without considerable reservation, 
that he created the Italian language, or that he 
founded Italian literature, it is certain that he first 
showed that modern literature in general could pro- 
duce a work to rival the masterpieces of antiquity, 
and he first gave to Italy a national consciousness. 
His character is reflected in his works : profoundly 
reverent to what he deemed Divinely ordained 
authority, but no less enkindled ■with prophetic fire 
against the abuse and corruption of that authority, 
wliether in Church or State, and absolutely fearless 
in his reforming zeal; relentless in his hatred of 
baseness and mckedness, above all in high places, 
but with a capacity for boundless tenderness and 
compassion ; liable to be carried to excess, both in 
speech and in action, by his impassioned hunger 
and thirst after righteousness ; conscious of his own 
greatness, but ever struggling against pride, and 
exalting humility above all other virtues ; listen- 
ing for a while to the song of the antica strega, the 
siren of the flesh [Purg. xix. 58), but borne up 
‘even to the sphere of fire’ by the eagle of the 
spirit (Purg. ix. 30). The visionary experience, 
upon which the whole Divina Commedia is based, 
was, it would seem, a sudden realization of the 
hideousness of vice and the beauty of virtue, the 
universality and omnipotence of love, so intense 
and overwhelming that it came upon him with the 
force of a personal and special revelation ; but this 
was not all ; we gather from the letter to Can 
Grande that the poet himself experienced one of 
those contacts with the Dhdne attributed to the 
great saints and mystics of all creeds— in which, as 
George Tyrrell puts it, the mind touches the smooth 
sphere of the infinite, but is unable to lay hold 
of it. 

Litbiuiobe. — I. BIOORAPUY . — Our earliest sources for the 
life of Dante, in addition to his own works and a few extant 
documents, nre a chapter in the Istorie Florentine of Giovanni 
Villani (f IS48), the Vita di Dante of Boccaccio (t 1375), the 
insignificant sketch by Filippo Villani (t c. 1405), the more 
authoritative and critical treatise of Leonardo Bruni (t 1444), 
and the first commentators. There are ten 14th cent, com- 
mentators upon part or the whole of the Divina Commedia, 
including both Dante’s sons and the author of the so-called 
Ottimo Commento, who professes to have known the poet per- 
sonally. The most important is Benvenuto Rambaldi da 
Imola (1370-1410), edited by Vernon and Laoaita (Florence, 1887). 
Among recent publications should be especially mentioned : 
G, Biagi-Passerini, Codice diplomatico aantesco (documents, 
in course of publication) ; C. Ricci, L'ultimo rifttgio di Dante 
Alighieri, Milan, 1891; M. Scherillo, Alouni capiMi della 
biografia di Dante, Turin, 1890 ; various volumes of Isidore del 
Lungo ; Paget Toynbee, A Dante Dictionary, Oxford, ISDS, 
also Dante Alighieri, his hife and Woris, London, 1910 ; N. 
Zingarelll, Dante, Milan, 1903 (a work on on exhaustwe srale 
with full bibliographies). For the disputed story of the letter 
of rVate Ilario, of. Wicksteed-Gardner, Dante and Giovanni 
del Virgilio, London, 1002 ; Rajna, in Dante e la Lumgiana, 
Milan, 1909 ; V, Biagi, Unepisodio celebre nella Vita di Dante, 
M^ena, 1010. , . 

ir, JH/FOR IFoaiCS.—A critical edition is gradually being pro; 
duoed by the SocieWi Dantesca Italiana, of which the deVwgan 
i'loquentia(ed. Rajna, Florence, lS96)and Vita Fuova (ed. Barbi, 
Florence, 1907) have appeared. The Dime are inconipletc and 
unsatisfactory even in E. Moore’s Tutte le Opere di Dante, Iwl 
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of the Convivio (yyieltsteea) in the Temple Glassies are P'oyde^ 
with fuU critical commentaries ; a more recent version of the 
Convivio is by W. W. Jackson (O-xford, 1909). _ For the problem 
of the de Aqua et Terra, see Moore, Studtes in Dante (aecono 
series, Oxf. 1890), and V. Biagi’s ed., Modena, 1907. 

III. DrvilfA COSUIEDIA ^The best Italian editions wito com- 

mentaries are those of Scartazzini (epoch-makmg, but now a 
little out of date), Casini, and Tqrraca ; 
lish translations and notes, by A. J. Butler, the Temple Classics 
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editors (Wicksteed, Oelsner, Okey), and W. W. Vernon 
{Readings , . . chiefly based on the Commentary of BenrentUo 
da Jnwta, new cd. lx)nd. 1906-09). 

IV. SUBSIDIARY hITERATnRE.-Vae: reader must be referred 
to Toynbee’s Dante Dictionary and the biblio^aphies included 

in Zingarelli. Dante literature has, . ■ ' 

assumed colossal proportions. Amonc 
jire-eminently the three volumes of Me 


I • ' I ■ 

dhinepoet. *T Jl Bidtettino 

della Societd J) o students. 

Edmund G. Gaednee. 

DAPHLA (DafSa, Dapla, Dophla).*-pA tribe 
occuOTing a section of the Himalaya lying N. of 
the Darrang and Lakhimpnr Districts, Eastern 
Bengal, and Assam. They numbered 954 at the 
Census of 1901 ; but the greater part of the tribe I 
is found in independent territory beyond the 
British frontier, •whence, driven by famine or the 
oppression of the Abors, they have recently sho'wn 
a tendency to migrate into the Darrang and 
Lakhimpnr Districts. They call themselves Niso, 
Nising, or Bangui, the last name meaning ‘men.’ ' 
According to Mackenzie {Hist, of the delations of 
the Government with the Hill Tribes on the N.E. 
Frontier of Bengal, 541), Miri, Daphla, and Abor 
(see Aboe, vol. i. p. 33) are names given by the 
Assamese to three sections of the same tribe in- 
habiting the mountains bet'ween Assam and Tibet. 

‘Their principal crops are summer rice and mustard, maize, 
and cotton, sown in clearances made hy the axe or hoe in the 
forest or in the Jungle of reeds. Their villages, usually placed 
on or near the banks of rivers, consist of a lew houses built on 
platforms raised above the naked surface of the plain, present* 
ing a strong contrast to the ordinary Assamese village. . . . 
Under the houses live the fowls and pigs which furnish out the 
village feasts, and the more prosperous villages keep herds of 
buffaloes also, though these people, like so many of the non- 
Aryan races of Assam, eschew nulk us an unclean thing' 
(Mackenzie, op. off. 641). 

1. Ethnology.— The Daphlas are probably con- 
nected -with the great Bodo {q.v.) or Bara race, 
which includes the KSchari, Kabha, Mech, _Garo, 
and Tippera tribes, and they are hy origin Tiheto- 
Burmans, tyho followed the Mon-Anam from N.W. 
China between the waters of the Yang-tse-kiang 
and the Ho-ang-ho {Census Eeport Assam, 1901, i. 
120). Their language is closely related to that of 
the Aka, Abor-Miri, and Mishml tribes._ 

‘ We know u good deal about Abor-Miri and Dafia. Eobinson 
[JRASBe, 1851, p. 131) gave us grammars and vocabularies of 
both in the middle of the last century, and, to omit mention of 
less important notices, in later times, Mr. Needham has given us 
a grammar of the former, and Mr. Hamilton one of the latter' 
(G. A. Grierson, Census Report India, 1901, 1. 262 f. ; and see 
E. A. Gait, Assam Census Report, 1891,_ i. 184). 

2. Relations with the British Government. — 
The independent portion of the tribe has long been 
accustomed to make raids in British territory. 
Even in 1910 it was found necessary to send an 
expedition against them. This is due not so much 
to friction with the British authorities as to 
quarrels between the independent and the settled 
branches of the tribe. In 1872-3 one of these out- 
breaks occurred because the men of the hills claimed 
compensation for losses of life believed to have 
been caused by infection introduced from the plains. 
On this being refused, they raided British territory 
and captured several slaves (Mackenzie, 31). 

3. Religious beliefs. — Much information regard- 
ing their religion has been collected since, in 1872, 
E. T. Dalton gave the firet account of them 
{Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 36) : 

* 1 never heard of Dophla priests, but Eobinson says they have 
priests who pretend to a knowledge of divination, and by 
inspection of chickens’ entrails and eggs declare the nature of 
the sacrifice to be offered by the sufferer and the spirit to whom 
it is to be offered. The office, however, is not hereditary, and 
it is taken up or laid aside at pleasure. So it resolves itself into 
this, that every man can, when occasion requires it, become a 
priest. Their religion consists of invocations to the spirits for 
protection of themselves, their cattle, and their crops, and 
sacrifices and thank-offerings of pigs and fowls. They acknow- 

1 The origin of the name, which, as pronounced in the 
Lakhimpur District, would be written Domphild, is unknown. 


ledge, but do not worship, one Supreme Being, which, 1 
conceive, means that they have been told of such a Being, but 
know nothing about him.’ 

Duriug the Census of 1881 {Report, § 150 ff. ; 
Mackenzie, 643 ff.) it was ascertained that the 
Mikirs and Daphlas worship Yupum and Orom, 
the latter the malignant spirits of the dead, the 
former a sylvan deity or demon, who suffices for 
the needs of everyday life, though in critical 
conjunctures some great god has to be gained over 
by the sacrifice of a mithan or gayal {Bos frontalis). 

* A hill iliri told me how he had once, while a boy, actualjj’ 
seen a Yapum. Tlie character of this god is that he lives in 
trees, and all the beasts of the forest obey hinu My informant 
was throwing stones in a thicket by the edge of a pool, and 
suddenly became aware that he had hit the Yapum, who was 
sitting at the foot of a tree in the guise of an old grey*beardcd 
man. A dangerous illness was the consequence, from which 
the boy was saved by an offering of a dog and four fowls made 
by his parents to the offended Yapum, who has since visited 
him In dreams * (Mackenzie, 643). 

They also count the Sun among their deities ; 
but their great god, •who must be propitiated by 
the sacrifice of a mithan, is Ui or AYi, of whom no 
Daphla cares 'to speak much for fear of incurring 
his displeasure. His character may be guessed 
from the Assamese equivalent of his name, Yom or 
Yama, the Hindu god of death (ih. 544). E. A. 
Gait {Census Report Assam, 1891, i. 223) adds t 

• The general name for God is Ui, but there are also roecial 
names for each particular deity. Most of their gods ore 
inimical to men, and have to be propitiated by sacrifices. The 
chief gods are Sonole, the god of heaven ; Siki, who presides 
over the delivery of women ; Vogle and Lungtc, who hurt men ; 
and Yenpu, who injures children. Then there is ifapum, the 
god of trees, who frightens to madness people who go into the 
forest; Chili, the god of water; Prom, the god of diseases; 
Sotu, the god of dumbness ; and numerous others. There arc 
a few beneficent deities, such as Pekhong, the god of breath, 
and ■yechu, the goddess of wealth. To all these gods, sacrifices 
arc offered. When a person is ill, a sorcerer (deondic) is called 
in, and chants an Incantation In a loud singsong voice, which 
he sometimes keeps up till he works himself up into a frenzy of 
excitement. The DaiISs believe in a future life, but cannot say 
much about it, except that they expect to cultivate ond hunt 
there. The dead are buried in a sitting position, and a small 
shed is put up over the grave : in it rice and drink are placed, 
and a fire is kept burning lor five days. The mourners sacrifice 
fowls, pigs, and sometimes mithun, the blood of which is 
sprinkled over the grave ; the flesh they eat themselves.’ 

R C. Allen {Census Report Assam, 1901, i. 46 ff.) 
gives an account of similar beliefs among the allied 
tribes of this group — the creation legends of the 
Mikirs and Garos, and the conception of the other 
Avorld held by the Miris, Mikirs, and Garos. 

LiTERiTCEE.— E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1872; A. Mackenzie, Bist. of the Belations of the 
Government viith the Bill Tribes of the N.E. Frontier of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1884 ; Beportsof the Census of Assam, 1881, 1891, 1901 ; 
B. C. A\len,Ga 2 etteersof the Lakhimpur and Darrang Districts, 
Calcutta, 1905. AV. CeOOKE. 

DARDS. — The Dards are an Aryan race in- 
habiting the country round Gilgit, between Kashmir 
and the Hindu Kush, and doAvn the course of the 
Indus to near -where it debouches on the plains. 
Colonies of the tribe are also found farther east in 
Baltistan, where they are kno-wn as Brokpas, or 
Highlanders. Along with the Khos of Cliitral 
and the Hindu Kush Kafirs of Kafiristnn, Dards 
are classed by the present ivriter as descendants 
of the Piiachas, or 'tlpoifiiyoi of Sanskrit writers. 
This is not accepted hy all scholars, but no alterna- 
tive has hitherto been suggested. Although of 
Arvan origin, their language cannot be classed as 
either Indian or Iranian, having issued from the 
parent stock after the former branch had emigrated 
I towards the Kabul Valley, but before the typical 
characteristics of Iranian speech had become fully 
developed. They are mentioned hy Herodotus (iii. 
102-105), though not referred to by their present 
name. On the other hand, Sanslmt writers knew 
them as Daradas, and they are the Derdai ot 
Megasthenes and Strabo, the Daradrai of Ptolemy, 
and the Dardae of Pliny and Nonnus. Most of 
the Dards belong to the tribe of Shins, whose 
headquarters may be taken as Gilgit, and tlieii 
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language is either Shina or some closely allied form 
of speech. Bv religion, the Dards of the present 
day are nearly all Musalmans, hut the Brokpa 
colonies in Baltistfin profess the Buddhist faith of 
their neighbours. It is not knoum at what period 
the Muhammadan Dards were converted to Islam, 
hut, down to the middle of last century, when a 
reformation was carried out hy Nathu Shah, the 
Governor of Gilgit, on hehalf of the Sikhs, it held 
but a nominal sway. Even after Nathu Shah’s time 
remains of the old pre-Islamitic beliefs have sur- 
vived, so that many Dard practices are very difierent 
from those enjoined on the followers of the Qur’an. 
For instance, until about eighty years ago the dead 
were burnt and not buried, and this custom lingered 
on sporadically do^vn to the last recorded instance 
in 1877. A memory of it still survives in the light- 
ing of a fire hy the grave after burial. Instead of 
considering the dog as unclean, they are as fond 
of the friend of man as any Englishman. The 
marriage of first cousins, which is frequent among 
true Musalmans, is looked upon with horror by 
the purer tribes of Shins as an incestuous union. 
Although the Muhammadan lunar calendar has 
been introduced, an ancient solar computation, 
based on the signs of the zodiac, still exists. 
According to Biddulph, ‘Islam has not yet [1880] 
brought about the seclusion of women, who mix 
freely -with the men on all occasions. Young men 
and maidens of difierent families eat and converse 
together unthout restraint.’ The levirate custom 
has a strong hold, and tliis often leads to two 
sisters being the udves of the same man simultane- 
ously, though such a practice is forbidden by 
Muhammadan law. 

The Dards received Muhammadanism from three 
directions. From the south (i.e. Afghanistan) 
came the Sunnis, and that branch of Islam is now 
prevalent in Chilas. From the Pamirs in the 
north came the Maula’i sect (famous for its wine- 
bibbers), and this doctrine is now commonly held 
north of Gilgit. On the other hand, the people 
round Gilgit and to the south are mostly ^’ahs 
converted from Baltistan. 

On the Buddhist Dards, or Brokpas, of East 
Baltistan their nominal religion sits even more 
lightly than on their Musalman fellow-tribesmen 
to the west. The only essential Tibetan practices 
which they have adopted seem to be the dress of 
the men and the custom of polyandry. The 
religious ideas of the Brokpas were examined by 
Shaw in 1876, and of late years by A. H. Francke, 
whose researches into the ancient customs and 
religion of the neighbouring Ladakh are well 
known. The information gathered from these two 
sources agrees closely ■with the traces of the ancient 
Shina religion observable in other portions of the 
Dard area, and from the whole we get a fairly clear, 
if incomplete, idea of its general character. 

According to Francke, the origin of the world 
is believed by the Brokpas to be as follows : * 

‘ Out of the Ocean grew a meadow. On the meadow 
grew three mountains. One of them is called “the 
white-jewel Hill,” the second “the Bed- jewel 
Hill,” and the third “the Blue-jewel Hill.” On 
the three mountains three trees grew. The first 
is called “the White Sandal-tree,” the second 
“the Bed Sandal-tree,” and the third “the Blue 
Sandal-tree.” On each of the trees grew a bird, — 
“the Wild King of Birds,” “the House-hen,” and 
“the Black Bird,” respectively.’ 

Kranoke adds: ‘As regards the system of colours, we are 
decidedly reminded of the gLing chos, or pre-Buddhist religion 
ol Tibet (see oLino ohos). I am inclined to believe that the 
tliree mountains were thought to exist one on the top of the 
other; the lowest being the blue mountain and tree forming 
the Under-world, the red mountain and tree being in the middle 
and representing the Earth, and the uppermost being the white 

1 Quoted from a private communication. I 


mountain and tree fonning the Jjand of the Gods. But In other 
respects the story of the origin of the world is at variance with 
the gLing chos, according to which the world is framed out 
of the body of a giant, while here it grows out of the water, as in 
Indian legends.’ 

Nothing like this cosmogony has been noted in 
other Shin tracts, and it may be that it has been 
partly borrowed from Tibet. At the same time it 
may he noted that the Klumo or Nagints, who are 
prominent characters in the gLing chos, are also 
met, under the form of snakes, in Gilgit tradition, 
and, according to Leitner, the earth is there knoivn 
as the ‘ Serpent World.’ ^ 

From the hymn from which Francke has culled 
the preceding information he also extracts the 
following two names of deities, Yandring and 
Mandede Mandeschen. These names are, at any 
rate, not Tibetan, and are therefore probably Dard. 
In another prayer, the name ZMini occurs as that 
of a house-goa. Mummo, which properl'v means 


of a house-god. Mummo, which properly means 
‘uncle,’ stands in the collection of hymns for the 
‘uncle of the past,’ i.e, the ‘ forefather’ or Adam of 
the race, who is also honoured almost like a god. 

Franclce mentions water, milk, butter, and 
flower offerings as sacrifices, and also burnt offer- 
ings of the pencil-cedar (see below). Sheep and 
goats are also offered to the gods, and in one 
song — that of the ibex hunter — the hunter carries 
all the necessaries for the offerings along -with him 
when follovving his quarry, and after the lucky 
shot they are at once offered to the gods. 

Farther west, we also come across traces of 
Buddhism. A rock-cut figure of the Buddha is still 
to be seen in a defile near Gilgit, and throughout 
the Gilgit and Astor valleys, as well as elsewhere, 
there can be foimd ruined chortens (g.v.), whose 
forms can even now be distinctly traced. One of 
the Shin festivals, the Taleni, which commemorates 
the destruction of an ancient king who devoured 
his subjects,^ seems to have a connexion vdth a 
similar festival among the Iranian fire-worshippers 
of the Pamirs. In neither case, however, can_ we 
consider such remains as part of the true ancient 
Dard religion. They are just as exotic as Islam. 

The practical side of Dard relipon, as distinct 
from speculative theories regarding cosmogony 
and the like, is best described by Shaw in 1 m 
account of the Brokpas (p. 29 ff.), which fully 
agrees with the information derived from other 
sources. The real worship is that of local spirits 
or demons, much like the cult of similar heings in 
the neighbouring Ladakh. Closely connected ivith 


the Brokpas shuJcpa» In every village in^ whicu 
Shins are in a majority there is a sacred chili stone, 
dedicated to the tree, which is still more or less the 
object of reverence. Each ■village has its own name 
for the stone, and an oath taken or an engagenmnt 
made over it is often more binding than lyhen 
the Qur’an is used. Shaw’s account of the local 
Brokpa goddess of the village of Dah may be taken 
as a sample : 

•Her name is Shiring-mo. A certain family in the vUIage 
supplies the hereditary officiating priest. This person has t 
purity himself for the annual ceremony by rvashings fastings 

for the space of seven days, during which he sits apart, not e 
members ol his own family being allowed to ‘li?’ 

although they are compelled during the same 
from onions, salt, chang (a sort of beer), and other unholy to ■ 
At the end of this period he goes up alone to rocky pomt 
above the vUlage, and, after worshipping in the na™ of tM com 
munity the deity who dwells there in a small I ..ja 

the branches of the “shukpa” (Junipents escelsa) which were 
placed there the previous year, the old branches hs'Uff ca y 
stowed away under a rock and covered up with -.-.gd 

'. . . Formerly the priest used to be occasionally possesseu 

1 Leitner, Lardistan in 1SG6, 1^6, and i89S, . 

2 It is an interesting fact that ^1 over the wEich 

there are traditions pointing to ancient tonnffial customs 
were put a stop to by some hero or god. The Sanskrit woru 
PiSdcha means ‘ eater of raw flesh.' 
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by the demon, and in that state to dance a devil-dance, civing 
forth inspired oracles at the same time ; but these manifesta- 
tions have ceased for the last twelve or fifteen years [WTitten in 
1876]. Tlie worship is now simply one of propitiation inspired 
by fear, the demon seeming to be regarded ns an impersonation 
of the forces of nature adverse to man in this wild mountainous 
country. Sacrifices of goats (not sheep) are occasionally offered 
at all seasons below the rook, by the priest only, on behalf of 
pious donors. They talk of the existence of the demon ns a 
misfortune attaching to their tribe, and do not regard her with 
any loyalty as a protecting or tutelary deity. In each bouse 
the fireplace consists of three upright stones of which the one 
at the back of the hearth is the largest, 18 inches or 2 feet in 
height. On this stone they place an offering to the demon 
from every disli cooked there, before they eat of it. They also 
place there the firstfruits of the harvest. Such is their house- 
hold worship.’ 

This belief in deuions is universal over the Dard 
area. They are called Yach. They are of gigantic 
size, have each only one eye, in the centre of the 
forehead, and, when they assume human shape, 
may be recognized by the fact that their feet are 
turned backwards.^ They can walk only by night, 
and used to rule over the mountains and oppose 
the cultivation of the soil by man. They often 
dragged people away into their recesses, but, since 
the adoption of the Muhammadan religion, they 
have rennquished their possessions, and only occa- 
sionally trouble the believers. Their oath is by 
the sun and moon, and they are not invariably 
malevolent. On the occasion of their weddings 
they borrow the property of mankind for their 
rejoicings, and restore it faithfully, without the 
lender being aware of the loan. On such occasions 
they have kindly feelings towards the human race. 
Tlie shadow of a demon falling on a person causes 
madness. 

Fairies, known as Barai, are also common. They 
are as handsome as the demons are hideous, and 
are stronger than they. They have a castle of 
crystal on the top of the mighty mountain of 
Nanga Parbat, which has a garden containing only 
one tree composed entirely of pearls and coral. 
Although they are capable of forming love-attach- 
ments Muth men, like Lohengrin they have a secret, 
and tliey never forgive the human being who dis- 
covers it. Death is the only possible recompense 
for the indiscreet curiosity. They sometimes take 
the form of serpents (Niigas or, feminine, Naginis). 

While the shadow of a demon causes madness, 
that of a faiiy confers the gift of prophecy. 
Divination is stul practised, in spite of Muhamma- 
danism. The diviner, or Dainyal, is one on whom 
the shadow of a fairy has fallen in sleep. When 
performing his or her office, the diviner is made to 
mhale the smoke of burning juniper wood till he 
is insensible. When he revives, the neck of a 
newly slaughtered goat is presented to hun, and he 
sucks the blood till not a drop remains. He then 
rushes about in a state of ecstasy, uttering unin- 
telligible sounds. The fairy appears and smgs to 
him, he alone being able to hear. He then expains 
her words in a song to one of the attendant musi- 
cians, who translates its meaning to the crowd of 
spectators. 

Amongst miscellaneous customs, we must first 
of all mention the remarkable abhorrence enter- 
tained for everything connected ivith a cow (we 
have already remarked the fondness for dogs). The 
touch of the animal contaminates, and, though they 
are obliged to employ bullocks in plougliing, the 
Dards scarcely handle them at all. They employ 
a forked stick to remove a calf from its mother. 
They will not drink milk or touch any of its 
products in any form, and believe that to do so 
causes madness. There is nothing of reverence in 
this. They look upon the cow as bad, not good, 
and base their abhorrence on the ■null of the local 

1 So also in India. CJompare the hoofs of the European devil 

,1^ j i..-, Whitley Stokes tells of an Irish legend, 

■ devil could not kneel to pray, as his 
.Tong nuy. 
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gods. Marriages are celebrated with much cere- 
mo^, for an account of which the reader is referred 
to Biddnlph (p. 78 if.). We trace a survival of 
marriage by capture in the bridegroom setting out 
for the bride’s house, surrounded by his friends and 
equipped with bow, arrow, and battle-axe. An 
essential part of the dress of a Shin bride is a 
fillet of cowrie shells bound round her head. When 
the bride and bridegroom take their first meal 
together, there is a scramble for the first morsel, 
as whichever eats this will have the mastery during 
the future wedded life. After the birth of a chUd 
the mother is unclean for seven days, and no one 
will eat from her hand during that period. Ordeal 
by fire is still practised. Seven paces are measured, 
and a red-hot axe-head is placed on the open palm 
of the accused, on which a green leaf has hrstoeen 
spread. He must then deposit the hot iron at the 
place appointed seven paces distant, and, should 
any mark of a bum remain on his hand, it is a 

S ' of guUt. Magic has a prominent place in 
ideas, and written charms are in great request. 
They are even attached to the mane and forelock 
of a horse. They confer courage and in-vulnera- 
bility. Certain springs are supposed to have the 
power of causing tempests if anything impure, such 
as a cowsldn, is cast mto them. 

The principal festivals are as follows : — 

(1) The Nos, in celebration of the winter solstice. The word 
means ‘fattening,’ and refers to the slaughtering of the cattle, 
fat after the grazing on the pastures, which takes place. This 
is necessary because the pastures have become covered with 
snow, and only sufficient fodder is stored to keep a few animals 
alive through the ^vinter. On the second day the Tateni, already 
mentioned, is celebrated. 

(2) The Bazono, in celebration of the commencement of 
spring. The sacrifice is a sheep, ■n'hich must be lean and miser 
aoie. The word means • leanness.’ 

(8) The Aiboi, which took place in the first week in March, 
has now fallen into desuetude. It was said to mark the time for 
pruning vines and the first budding of the apricot trees. In 
some respects it resembled the Indian Holt, Prominent features 
were mock fighting amongst the men, and the licensed cudgel- 
ling of men by women. Its cessation is due to the Musalman 
reform movement of Nathu Shfih. 

(4) The Ganoni celebrated the commencement of the wheat 
harvest, and is still kept up. At dusk on the evening before 
the festival, a member of each household gathers a handful of 
ears of com. This is supposed to be done secretly. A few of 
the ears are hung over the door of the house, and the rest are 
roasted neict morning and eaten steeped in milk. The Dards of 
the Indus Valley below Sazin do not observe this festival. 

(6) The last festival of the year, and the most important is 
the Chili, which formerly celebrated the ■worship of the juniper 
tree, and marked the commencement of wheat-sowing. Within 
the last eighty years the rites connected with the tree-worship 
have ceased, but the ceremonies connected with sowing are still 
maintained. Bonfires of ehili wood are, however, still lit, and 
the quantity of wheat to be used in the next day’s sowing is 
held over the smoke. 

It -will have been observed how frequently the 
sacred chili, or juniper tree, has been referred to 
in the foregoing pages. In former years the worship 
of this tree -was performed with much ceremony, 
and hymns were sung in its honour. In prayers to 
it for the fulfilment of any desire, it was addressed 
as ‘ The Dreadful King, son of the fairies, who has 
come from far.’ The chili stone, at the entrance 
of every Shin village, has already been mentioned. 
On it offerings to the chili were placed, and from 
it omens were deduced. A full account of the 
ceremonies connected with its worship will he foimd 
in Biddulph (p. 106 ff.). 

To sum up. The present writer has met in none 
of the authorities on the Dard religion any refer- 
ence to a Supreme Deity, corresponding to the 
Kafir Imrd. in translations from Christian scrip- 
tures, the Musalman word Quda has to be used 
for ‘ God.’ The centre of the worship seems to be 
the chili tree, a mighty son of the fames ; and the 
whole mountain region in which the Dards dwell 
is peopled by spirits, some benevolent, and some 
malevolent, probablj’- personifications of the powers 
of Nature, who exercise a constant influence on 
the lives of the human beings who dwell under 
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their sway. Most of the worship is in the form of 
propitiation of the malevolent spirits, though we 
occasionally find prayers addressed to the benevolent 
chill. Over the whole is spread a complex mist. 
We see traces of the Magian religion of Iran ; of 
Buddhism, left heliind on its way to Central Asia ; 
and, in modem times, Islam, in strong possession. 
The pure Dard religion has nothing in common 
vdth any of them. Attempts have been made, but 
in the opinion of the present ■writer entirely without 
any justification, to connect it with tlie religions 
of India, and (with better reason) with the ancient 
gLin^ chos religion of Tibet. It is a pure Nature- 
religion of an agricultural and pastoral people, 
dwmling in a barren land, amidst the highest 
mountain ranges in the world. The languages of 
th& PiSacha people, of which the Dard languages 
form an important gi'oup, are, as has been stated, 
something betw'een Indian and Iranian, and one of 
their most characteristic marks is the wonderful 
way in which they have preserved ancient Aryan 
forms of speech almost unchanged doivn to the 
present day. The same may be said of the Dard 
religion. It retains many of the characteristics 
of the oldest form of Ai'yan religion with which 
we are acquainted. There is the same adoration 
of a special plant (in the Vedas the soma, and 
amongst the Dards the chili), and the same %vor- 
ship, mixed with terror, of the personified powers 
of Nature. 

Literatcbe. — F. Drew, The Jummoo and Kashmir Terri- 
tories, London, 1S75 ; G. 'w. Leitner, The Languages and Eases 
of Dardistan, Lahore, 1S77, also the same writer’s Dardistan in 
1S66, 1886, and 1S9S, Woking, no data ; J. Biddulph, Tribes of 
the Hindoo Koosh, Calcutta, 1880 ; R. B. Shaw, ‘ Stray Arinns 
in Tibet,' JEASBe (1878), vol. xlvii. part i. p. 200.; A. H. 
Francke, Ladakhi Songs (privately printed, Leipzig), 4th series 
(contains Dard songs, including a cosmogony). 

George A, Grierson. 
DARKNESS.— See Light and Darkness. 

DARSANA. — The term dariana, the literal 
meaning of wliich is ‘seeing,’ ‘sight,’ is more 
usually employed in Sanskrit literature with a 
derivative or metaphorical significance, as ‘in- 
sight,’ ‘perception,’ i.e. mental or spiritual vision. 
It is thus at once expressive of one of the most 
characteristic and fundamental thoughts of Indian 
philosophy — the meditative and mystical attitude 
of mind which frames for itself an idealistic con- 
ception of the universe ; e.g. Manu, vi. 74 : 

* He who is possessed of true insight (darSanasampanna) is not 

bound by deeds. 

But the man destitute of insight (darianena vihina) is involved 

in the cj'cle of existence.’ 

The word is also used of the vision of sleep, a 
dream or dreaming,^ wherein the mind perceives 
and learns independently of the exercise of the 
bodily senses. 

Thus dariana is thought, perception in general, 
the application of the mental faculties to abstract 
conditions and problems; and ultimately denotes 
thought as crystallized and formulated in doctrine 
or teaching— the formal and authoritative utter- 
ance of the results to which the mind has attained.® 
In this sense it is practically equivalent to iastra. 

As a technical term, dariana is applied to the six 
recognized systems of Indian philosophy, which 
give many-sided expression to Indian thought in 
its widest and most far-reaching developments. 
These form the six darianas, systems of thought 
and doctrine properly so called, viz. the Purva- 
and Uttar a-mlmamsa (the latter more usually 
known as the Vedanta) ; the Sahkhya and Yoga ; 
the Nyaya and Vaiiesika. Of these, the first 
consists mainly of explanation and comment on the 
ritual texts of theVeda, while the second expounds 
the widely known speculative and idealistic philo- 

1 e g. ffariv. 1285. 

2e.g. stahdbhSrata,TU. 11046. Sastradariin is one who has 
Insight into, inttiltive perception of, the meaning of the idstras. 


sopliy of India, The third and fourth are nearly 
related to one another; and of these the ancient 
Sahkhya formulates a materialistic theory of the 
universe, which the Voya— in its essential elements 
equally ancient — then takes up and interprets in a 
theistic sense. The Nyaya and VaiiedlM are not 
systems of philosophy at all in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term ; the former treats of logic and 
literary criticism, the latter of natural philosophy 
and the physical constitution of the universe. The 
precise date at which these systems originated or 
were first reduced to order and ivritingis unknown ; 
they represent, however, the outcome and final 
residue of Indian thought and speculation, extend- 
ing probably over many centuries. 

There is no reason to believe that the six darianas 
contain all that the mind of ancient India con- 
ceived, or to which these early thinkers endeavoured 
to give expression. It would seem probable, how- 
ever, that, while much has been lost, and the extant 
treatises are often fragmentary, enigmatic, highly 
figurative, and difficult of interpretation, there has 
been preserved in the darianas, and in the tradi- 
tional and literary sources upon which they have 
dra'wn, the best that India had to give of specula- 
tion and thought upon the problems and conditions 
of life.* 

A somewhat similar word is tarka, ‘investiga- 
tion,’ ‘ inquiry,’ ‘ discussion,’ which also in course 
of time was used to denote the science or system 
which was its outcome and fruit. It was then 
later employed in the same manner as dariana, 
Mecifically of the recognized philosophical systems. 
The former term, however, seems never to have 
obtained the same degree of acceptance or currency 
as the latter, which m the usage of ^yriters of all 
periods was the ordinary and appropriate designa- 
tion of the six systems to which alone orthodox 
rights and authority were secured. 

A. S. Geden. 

DARWINISM.— It has become customary to 

f ive the title of ‘Darwinism’ to that particular 
evelopment of the doctrine of evolution which is 
associated with the name of Dar'win (1809-1882), 
and which began, in 1859, with the publication in 
England of his Origin of Species. The central 
feature of this development of thought has been 
the conception of evolution as the result of Natural 
Selection in the struggle for existence. It has 
caused so great a change in the general tendencies 
of knowledge that Romanes probably did not ex- 
aggerate the effects when he described them to be 
without parallel in the past history of mankind. 
Nearly all the departments of thought related to 
the subject of religion and ethics nave felt the 
effects of the revolution. 

At first sight the Origin of Species accomplished 
nothing in itself very remarkable. The theory of 
evolution had long been in the air. While the 
conception of continuous development in the 
universe had come do5vn to us from the (3re^, 
the modernized and scientific theory of 
become a commonplace of knowledge by the iniddle 
of the 19th century. Kant’s nebular hypothesis 
farther developed by Laplace and Herschel, had 
familiarized the world with the idea of devmopment 
as applied to the physical universe. In (Jeology, 
workers like Murchison and Lyell had brought 
home to men’s minds the same conceprion in con- 
nexion with the history of the earth. Even in tlie 
biological sciences the idea of continuous de- 
velopment by the modification of existmg types 
was strongly represented by Lamarck and many 
other distinguished scientists. But before Darvin 
all these separate developments lacked vitality. 
In the last resort they rested largely on theory, 

1 For the literature and detailed expositions oi thesixsystctns 
see the separate articles VedaSta, etc. 
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In particular, the idea of the evolution of life 
by gradual modification was unsupported by any 
convincing argument drawn from facts and evi- 
dence furnished by the existing conditions of life. 
The most characteristic position was that which 
had been reached in Biology. Controversy turned 
upon the meaning of species. These were held 
to he permanent and immutable. While it was 
admitted that there might be a certain amount of 
small variation of forms, species were considered 
to represent special acts of creation at various times 
in the past histoiy of the earth. Among the 
leading representatives of the biological sciences, 
permanence of species was the accepted view. 
Down to the publication of the Origin of Species, 
said Darwin, 

‘nil the most eminent living naturalists and geologists dis- 
believed in the mutability of species .1 occasionally sounded 

not n few naturalists, and never happened to come across a 
single one who seemed to doubt about the permanence o( 
species (Li/e and Letters, ch. ii. [vol. 1. p. 87 in 1887 ed.]). 

Lamarck’s theory, by which he accounted for 
divergence of types by the accumulation of the 
inherited efiects of use and disuse of organs, was 
ridiculed. Cuvier had become the representative 
of prevailing opinion, according to which the past 
history of life was one of constant cataclysms and 
of constantly recurring creations. Finally, this 
scientific view was powerfully reinforced by all the 
indefinite authority of general and popular opinion, 
which took its stand on a literal interpretation 
of the Hebrew account of creation in six days, 
contained in the first chapter of Genesis. 

It was into these intellectual conditions that the 
doctrine of organic evolution hy Natural Selection 
was launched by Danvin in 1859. The distinctive 
feature of the doctrine of development which it put 
forward was that it accounted for the evolution of 
life by the agency of causes of exactly the same 
kind as are still in progress. It exhibited modifica- 
tion and progress in life as the result of the process 
of discrimination always going on in the struggle 
for existence. It was by formulating the concep- 
tion of this kind of ‘Natural’ Selection as the 
mechanism by which the transmutation of species 
is effected, and then by supplying m the Origin of 
Species an enormous and well-organized body of facts 
and evidence in support of it, that Darwin instantly 
converted scientific opinion and succeeded in carry- 
in" the doctrine of evolution towards a new horizon. 

The theory of the mechanism of Natural Selection 
formulated by Darwin was extremely simple. 

‘ There is,’ he said, ‘ no exception to the rule that every organic 
being naturally ■ notdestroyed, 

the earth would ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■' a single pair ’ 

(Origin of Sped ■ 

This tendency to increase beyond the conditions 
of existence is accompanied by an inherent tendency 
in every part, organ, and function of life to vary. 

‘As many more individuals of each species are bom than 
can possibly survive, and as, consequently, there is a frequently 
recurring straggle for existence, it follows that any being, if it 
vary ... in any manner profitable to itself, under the complex 
and sometimesvaryingcondltionsoflife, willhaveabetterchance 
of surviving, and thus be naturall]/ selected. From the strong 
principle of inheritance, any selected variety will tend to pro- 
pagate its new and modified form ’ (ifr., Introd. [p. CinlPOPcd.J). 

This is the Darwinian doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest. It presented the whole succession 
of life as a theory of descent from simpler forms, 
under the stress of the process of competition for 
the conditions of existence. 

The far-reaching effect produced by the publica- 
tion of the Origin of Species and by Dar\vin’s theory 
of Natural Selection was undoubtedly duo to two 
main causes. The first of these was the immediate 
illumination which it throw on some of ths most 
difficult problems of the special sciences which wctc 
most closely concerned. This has been often dis- 
cussed, and its character and tendencies arc now 
well understood. The second cause was the 


character of the impression which the doctrines 
produced on the general mind. The nature of this 
impression is much less clearly understood. It is, 
however, in this second relationship that the full 
and more lasting significance of Darwinism has to 
be appreciated. 

The general mind almost from the beginning 
perceived with sure instinct, and far more distinctly 
than the representatives of the special sciences 
concerned, the reach of the theories to the estab- 
lishment of which Darwin had brought such a 
convincing array of evidence. It appeared to 
many at first os if the whole scheme of order and 
progress in the world was now presented as the 
result of a purely mechanical process. The inter- 

osition of mind or of Divine agency appeared to 

e excluded. Man himself seemed to be deposed 
from the place he had occupied in all prenous 
schemes of creation. It was true, indeed, as has 
been pointed out, that before Darwin the idea of a 
continuous development in the physical and biologi- 
cal worlds alike had inspired speculations in many 
quarters; but this conception, being rejected by 
current opinion, had left no permanent ii^ression 
on the general mind. It was not until Darwin’s 
work appeared. Sir William Huggins afiirmed in 
his Presidential address to the Koyal Society in 
1905, that the new evidence was perceived by 
scientific opinion to be overwhelming in favour of 
the view that man is not an independent being, but 
is the outcome of a general and orderly evolution. 

At the first presentation, therefore, of Darwin’s 
theories popular attention became fixed, with an 
extraordinary degree of concentration, on the 
nature of the destructive changes which the 
doctrine seemed to involve in the ideas which had 
hitherto been closely associated with prevailing 
religions beliefs. The most familiar ideas of the 
system of religion which had for generations held 
tne Western mind seemed to have had their 
foundation removed. Instead of a world created 
for man in six days of twenty-four hours each, men 
saw a history of development stretching away 
back for ages and mons into the past. Instead 
of a being standing, by special creation, independent 
and alone, as he had previously been conceived, 
man was presented now as but the last link in a 
process of evolution. With Lyell’s extension of 
the conception of time in geology and Darwin’s 
extension of the conception of evolution, the old 
order in thought seemed to have been swept away. 
Sir William Huggins (loc, cit.) graphically describes 
the revolution as it appeared to a contemporary 
from the standpoint of science : 

‘The occumulated tension of Bclentiflo progress burst upon 
the mind, not only of the nation, but of the whole Intelligent 
world, with o suddenness and an overwhelming force for which 
the strongest material metaphors are poor and Inadequate. 
Twice the bolt fell, and twice, in a way to which history 
furnishes no parallel, the opinions of mankind may bo said to 
have been changed in a day. Changed, not on some minor 
points standing alone, but each time on a fundamental position 
which, like a keystone, brought down with it an arch of 
connected beliefs resting on long-cherished ideas and prejudices. 
What took place was not merely the acceptance by mankind 
of new opinions, but complete inversions of former beliefs, 
involving tbo rejection of views which had grown sacred by 
long inheritance.’ 

The new doctrine seemed, in short, to gather up 
into a focus the meaning of a number of develop- 
ments long in progress and revolutionarj* in their 
nature, the recognition of which in their due place 
and importance bad long been resisted in Western 
thought. It seemed to give cumulative expression 
to intellectual tendencies which, since the period 
of the Renaissance, had struggled against the over- 
powering weight of accepted and often intolerant 
religious beliefs. The first condition, therefore, 
wn.s a kind of intellectual Saturnalia. Tlie efiects 
were felt far and wide, at almost every centre of 

learning, and in almost eveiydepartment of thought, 
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philosophy, and relirion. Huxley in England, 
Kenan in France, Haeckel in Germany, were 
representatives of one aspect of a movement of 
which Darwin in biology, Tyndall in physics, and 
Grant Allen in popular science represented another. 
Most extravagant conceptions became current even 
in circles of sober and reasoned opinion. Beligious 
beliefs were said to have been so far shaken that 
their future survival was assumed as the object of 
pious hope rather than of reasoned judgment. They 
were, according to Renan, destined to die slowly 
out, undermined by primary instruction and by 
the predominance of a scientific over a literary 
education, or, more certainly still, according to 
Grant Allen, to he entirely discredited as grotesque 
fungoid growths which had clustered round the 
thread of primitive ancestor-worship. 

The deepest effects of the movement were felt 
in England and the United States, and this for 
reasons to which still other causes contributed. 
When Darwin published the Origin of Species, the 
resemblance which the doctrine of Natural Selec- 
tion, making for progi'ess through the struggle for 
existence, bore to the doctrines which had come to 
prevail in business and political life was recognized. 
Almost every argument of the Origin of Species 
appeared to present a generalized conception of 
the far-reaching effectiveness of competition. 
Darwin lifted the veil from life and disclosed to 
the gaze of his time, as prevailing throughout 
Nature, a picture of the self-centred struggle of 
the individual, ruthlessly pursuing his own interests 
to the exclusion in his own mind of all other 
interests ; and yet unconsciously so pursuing them 
— as it was the teaching of the economics of the 
day that the individual pursued them in business 
— not only to his oivn well-being, but to the 
progress and order of the world. 

It soon became apparent that the crudities of 
conception which prevailed in such inflamed and 
excited conditions of thought were carrying men 
altogether beyond the positions which the doctrine 
of evolution involved. It also became gradually 
evident, as these first impressions were lived 
through, that the acceptance of the evolutionary 
faith implied conclusions which were not only 
different in kind, but more significant, more 
striking, and even more revolutionary — although 
in quite a different sense — than those which the 
first Darwinians contemplated. 

Those who had realized the depth and reality of 
the spiritual hold of religion on the human mind, 
perceived from the beginning how superficial were 
judgments like that quoted from Renan, to the 
effect that religious systems had no place in the 
future development of the race. But it was when 
the subject came to be approached in the light of 
the evolutionary doctrine itself that the true 
nature of the situation became apparent. 

The Darwinian doctrine of biological evolution 
had centred in the principle of utility. Every 
part, organ, and function had its meaning in the 
stress out of which types and races had come. 
Nothing had come into existence by chance, or 
without correspondence with environment. The 
consistent labour of all the first Darwinians had 
been to give prominence to the necessity for the 
establishment and reinforcement of this — the 
central arch of the doctrine of evolution by 
Natural Selection. It was evident, therefore, that 
while, on the one hand, the sanctions of faith and 
experience must remain exactly what they had 
always been for the religious life, the concept of 
revolutionary nature was the explanation which 
the doctrine of evolution would be itself bound to 
give of the phenomenon of religion in the light of 
its own central principle. What was the meaning 
of these systems of religious belief which had filled 


such a commanding place in the social evolution 
of man? To dismiss the phenomena as merely 
meaningless and functionless was, the present 
writer pointed out, impossible and futile, in the 
face of the teaching of the doctrine of evolution. 
They must have some significance to correspond 
with the magnitude and the universality of the 
scale on which they were represented. 

As observation was carried from primitive man 
to the most advanced civilization, the importance 
of the subject was not diminished but increased. 
The history of social development in its highest 
phases was largely the history of a group of 
Western peoples who have been for many cen- 
turies the most active and progressive nations of 
the world. The civilization of these peoples was 
the most important manifestation of life knoAvn to 
us, first in efiects on the nations included in it, 
and now, to an increasing degree, through its in- 
fluence on the development of other peoples in the 
world. This group of Western peoples had been 
held for thousands of years in a system of belief 
giving rise to ideas which have profoundly modified 
their social consciousness, and the influence of which 
has saturated every detail of their lives. These 
ideas had aflected the development of the Western 
nations at every point, and had filled their history 
with the intellectual and political conflicte to which 
they had given rise. They had deeply influenced 
standards of conduct, habits, ideas, social institu- 
tions, and laws. They had created the distinctive 
ethos of Western civilization, and they had given 
direction to most of the leading tendencies which 
are now recognized to be characteristic of it (cf. 
CmuzATiON). How could it be possible to dis- 
miss from consideration the enormous phase of 
human history of which this was an example, as 
if evolutionists had no concern with the caiwes 
which had produced it (cf. ICidd, Social Evolution, 
ch. i.)? 

Further consideration, therefore, made it evident 
that, if the theory of organic evolution by Natural 
Selection was to be accepted in human society, it 
would have to be accepted, like any other principle 
in Nature, without any reservation whatever. It 
■would be necessary, accordingly, to seek for the 
function of religious belief in the evolution of 
society on a scale proportionate to the magnitude 
of its manifestations. 

Throughout the forms of life below human 
society, tlie stress through which Natural Selection 
oper.ated was that of the struggle for existence 
between individuals. But in human history the 
fact upon which attention had to be concentrated 
was that we were watching the integration of a 
social type. It was the more organic social type 
which was always winning. The central feature 
of the process was that it rested ultimately upon 
mind, and implied the subordination of the in- 
diiddual, over long tracts of time, to ends which 
fell far beyond the limits of the individual s own 
consciousness. Correspondence with emdronment 
in the case of human evolution, therefore, involved 
projected efficiency. It was a process of mmo. 
if we ivere to hold the process of evolution as a 
mechanical one with no spiritual meaning ih it, 
there would be no rational sanction whatever io 
the individual to subordinate himself to it. in 
race was destined, therefore, under the proces 
of Natural Selection, to grow more and more 
religious. The ethical, philosophical, religious, and 
spiritual conceptions wliich were subordinati g 
man to the larger meaning of his j, 

constituted the principal feature of the world s 
history, to which all others stood in subordinate 

^^As °toe '^arly Darwinians have ^ 

struggle with the laws and principles of the stress 
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of existence between individuals enunciated in the 
Origin of Species, and as it has become increasingly 
evident that the application of the law of Natural 
Selection to human society involves a first-hand 
consideration of all the problems of mind and 
philosophy, a remarkable feature of the situation 
has presented itself. This has consisted in the 
extremely limited number of minds of sufficient 
scope of view and training to enable them to 
dem with the new and larger problems that have 
arisen. The exponents of philosophy, untrained 
in the methods of science and largely unacquainted 
with its details, have necessarily continued to be 
without a fully reasoned perception of the enormous 
importance of the Darwinian principles of evolu- 
tion in their own subject. The biologists, on the 
other hand, continuing to be immersed in the facts 
of the struggle for existence between animals, have 
in consequence, on their part, remained largely 
unacquainted with the principles of social efficiency 
in the evolution of human society. The dualism 
which has been opened in the human mind in the 
evolution of this efficiency has, in the relirfous 
and ethical systems of the race, a phenomenoioCT 
of its own, stupendous in extent, and absolntmy 
characteristic of the social process. But it remains a 
closed book to the biologist, and the study of it he 
is often apt to consider as entirely meaningless. 
The position has, therefore, most unusual features. 

Darwin made no systematic study of human 
society. But, where he approached the subject 
in the Origin of Species, it was to disclose the 
bewilderment produced on his mind in attempting 
to apply the principles of the individual struggle 
for existence to social evolution. He seemed to 
think that Natural Selection must he suspended 
in civilization ; 

‘We civilized men,’ he said, ‘do our utmost to check the 
rocesa of elimination [of the weak In body and mindj; we 
uild asylums for the imbecile, the maimed, and the sick ; we 
institute poor laws ; and our medical men exert their utmost 
skill to save the life of every one to the last, moment ' (Descent 
of Man, oh. v. (p. 168 in 1871 ed.D. 

Darwin thus exhibited no perception of the fact 
that this sense of responsibility to life, which is 
so characteristic of advanced civilization, is itself 
part of the phenomenology of a larger principle 
of Natural Selection. That the deepening of the 
social consciousness, of which this developing 
spiritual sense of responsibility to our fellow- 
creatures is one of the outward marks, is of 
immense significance as characteristic of the 
higher organic efficiency of the social type in the 
struggle for existence was a meaning which seemed 
to escape him. 

Alfred Kussel Wallace, in approaching the study 
of human society in his book Darwinism (1889), 
displayed the same inability to distinguish that 
it is in relation to the capital problems -with which 
the human mind has struggled in philosophy, 
ethics, and religion that we have the phenomena 
of Natural Selection in social evolution. The 
qualities with which priests and philosophers are 
concerned, he asserted, were altogether removed 
from utility in the struggle for existence ; and 
he even mistakenly used the suggestion as an 
argument in support of religion. Here also the 
fact in evidence was that the naturalist, with his 
mind fixed on the details of the individual struggle 
for existence as it takes place between plants and 
animals, has been altogether at a' disadvantage, 
both by training and equipment, in attempting 
to deal with the laws and principles of social 
efficiency. Huxley reached an almost equally 
characteristic contradiction in the Eomanes lecture 
delivered at Oxford in 1893, in which he attempted 
to make a distinction in principle and meaning 
between the social process and the cosmic process, 
the lesson of evolution, like the lesson of religion, 


beiiw, of course, that they are one and the same. 
Sir Francis Galton, one of the last and greatest of 
Darwin’s contemporaries, recently also exhibited 
this characteristic standpoint of all the early 
Darwinians. He put forward claims for a new 
science, ‘Eugenics,’ which he has defined as a 
science which would deal with all the influence.s 
that improve the inhorn qualities of the race, and 
would develop them to the utmost advantage by 
‘scientific breeding.’ The list of qualities which 
Galton proposed to breed from included health, 
energj% ability, manliness, and the special apti- 
tudes required by various professions and occupa- 
tions. Morals he proposed to leave out of the 
question altogether ‘ as invohdng too many hope- 
less difficulties.’ Here once more we see the 
difficulty with which the naturalist is confronted 
in attempting to apply to human society the 
merely stud - book principles of the individual 
struggle for existence as it is waged among plants 
and animals. The entire range of the problems 
of morality and mind are necessarily ignored. 
The higher qualities of our social evolution, with 
all the absolutely characteristic phenomena con- 
tributing to the highest organic social efficiency, 
remain outside his vision. 

We are as yet only at the beginning of this 
phase of knowledge. The present remarkable 
situation, here of necessity only lightly referred 
to, in which the biologists and the philosophers 
remain organized in isolated camps, each with 
the most restricted conception of the nature and 
importance of the work done by the other and 
of the bearing on its own conclusions, cannot be 
expected to continue. One of the most urgent 
needs of the present time is a class of minds of 
sufficient scope and training to be able to cover the 
relations of the conclusions of each of these sets 
of workers to those of the other and to the larger 
science of society. See also art. Evoltjtion. 

LrrziiATtmi.— C Darwin, On'ffin of Species, Descent of Man’, 
Life and Letters of Charles Dartrin, ed. F. Danvin*. Lond. 1887 ; 
A. R. Wallace, Danoinism, do. 1889 ; B. Kidd, Social Moolu- 
tion, bond. 1894, art. ‘Sociology,’ in BBrtl; T. H. Huxlei’, 
Emlution and Ethics, lAjnd. 1893. BENJAMIN KiDD. 

DASNAMIS.— See 6aivism. 

DAWOD B. 'AL! B. KHALAF.— Dawfld b 
'All b. Khalaf, called al-Zahiri (with the kunya Abfl 
Sulaiman), a jurist celebrated as the originator 
of the Zahiriyya school in Muslim theology, was 
bom in Kufa, A.H. 200 [=A.D. 815] (or, accord- 
ing to other authorities, A.H. 202 [=A.D. 817]), 
of a family belonging to Isfahan. Among the 
many eminent teachers under whom he studied 
in his youthful travels were two of the leading 
theologians of Islam, viz. Ishaq b. Itahawaih 
(tA.H. 233 [=A.D. 847]) of Nisabur, with whom 
he enjoyed personal relations of the most intimate 
character, and Abu Thaur (Ibrahim b. IChalid) of 
Baghdad (fA.H. 240 [=A.D. 854]). Having com- 
pleted his career of study, he settled in Baghdad, 
where he soon established a great reputation, and 
be^an to attract pupils in large numbers. His 
audience, in fact, commonly numbered about 400, 
and included even scholars of established repute. 
At this time Baghdad possessed another teacher 
of renown, Ahmad b. Banbal (fA.H. 241 i=A.D. 
855]), the Nestor of ultra-conservative orthodoxy, 
whose name is home by the Banbalitic party. 
Dau-ud sought to come into friendly relations with 
Ahmad, but all his advances were repelled, as he 
lay under the suspicion of having affirmed, while 
at Nisahur, that the Qur’an was a created work — 
a doctrine which Ahmad had attacked with great 
vigour and at heavy personal cost. It was even 
said that Dawfld had been punished for his error 
by Ishaq b. Eahawaih. Though DSwQd met 
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these allegations with a distinct denial, Ahmad 
still refused to receive him; nor was the strain 
relieved by the fact that the system promulgated 
by Dawud coincided in many respects with that of 
Ahmad, and was even fitted to lend it support. 

Although Dawfld, in his travels as a student, 
had applied himself eagerly to the study of the 
J^adlth, ‘ prophetic tradition,’ he has no outstand- 
ing reputation as an authority on that subject. 
In point of fact, ho is said to have given currency 
to only one prophetic dictum of note, which came 
to be associated with his name through the instru- 
mentality of his son. Aba Bakr LIuhammad, a 
well-knoivn hel esprit of his day. The saying is 
as follows: ‘He who loves and pines and hides 
(his torment), and dies thereof, is to bo regarded as 
a martyr.’ As a teacher of jurisprudence, on the 
other hand, Dawud’s influence was enormous, and 
here he ranks as the founder of a distinct school. 
He allied himself with the system of the Imam, 
al-Shafi'i, for whom he manifested an extra- 
ordinary' reverence, and to whose high qualities 
imanaqib) he devoted two of his books. But, while 
Dawud found his starting-point in the system of 
Shafi'i, he at length developed a new method in 
the deduction of sacred law — a method which, 
in its results, diverged from that of his master in 
the most pronounced way, and at the same time 
brought its author into collision with the uni- 
versally received views of Muslim jurisprudence. 
According to the prevailing doctrine, the bases of 
juristic deduction were (1) the ordinances attested 
by the Qur’an ; (2) those which had the support of 
tradition ; (3) the consensus ('ijmd') of recognized 
authorities ; and (4) the conclusions established by 
speculative reasoning from analogies (qiyas), and 
by deduction of the ratio legis {'illat ahshar) 
from given ordinances. In cases where positive 
injunctions derived from the first three sources 
proved inadequate, the reflective insight (m’y, 
opinio prudentinm) involved in the fourth was 
regarded as valid ground for juristic reasoning. 
Dawud, however, denied the legitimacy of this 
last-mentioned source, i.e. the ru’y, and all that it 
implied, as also of all inquiry into the reasons of 
the Divine laws and the analogical arguments 
founded thereon. The only sources of juristic 
deduction which he recognized were the positive, 
or, as he calls them, the ‘ evident’ {sdhir), i.e. the 
Qur’an and Tradition. As for the consensus, he 
restricted it to the demonstrable ‘agreement of 
the companions of the prophet ’ {’ijma al sahdha), 
assigning no more precise limits to the scope of 
this factor. In thus running counter to the pro- 
cedure of the dominant schools, Dawud found 
himself in alliance with the extreme section of the 
party known as the a§lidb al-liadith (‘ traditional- 
ists’) — in contrast to the osMSaZ-ra’i/ (‘speculative 
jurists ’), — and became the founder of theZahiriyya 
school, which is accordingly also called the madh- 
hab Ddwiid. It is true that he brought himself 
to the point of conceding the admissibility of the 
‘ obvious analogy ’ (giyas jail) plainly indicated by 
positive injunctions, but only as a last resource. 
As a preliminary of delivering judgment, moreover, 
he demanded an independent investigation of tra- 
dition, and deprecated a mechanical adherence to 
the established doctrine of a master or a school 
Ijac^ld). ‘ The automatic repetition of the teach- 
ings of one who is not infallible is pernicious, and 
shows blindness of judgment.’ ‘ Out upon him 
who, having a torch {i.e. tradition) wherewith he 
may light Iiis own way, extinguishes his torch, 
and moves only by another’s help.’ Men should 
not blindly follow any human authority, but 
should examine the sources for themselves. 

Of Dawud’s writings, a list of which is given in 
the Kiidb al-Fihrist, nothing is now extant, but 


it would be possible to reconstruct his doctrines 
from quotations in later literature. Biographical 
writers are at one in extolling the piety and 
sincerity of his character, ana his abstemious 
mode of life. His fame spread far beyond the 
confines of his domicile, and from the furthest 
limits of the Muhammadan world those who were 
perplexed with theological problems came to him 
for light. He died in Baghdad in A.H. 270 [=A.D. 
883]. Vast as his influence was, however, his 
system, which, owing to its limited scope, did 
not adequately meet the requirements of juristic 
practice, failed to gain a firm footing in public 
life. Numerous Muslim scholars associated them- 
selves with it, but their adherence was largely 
personal and theoretical, and, except in a single 
instance, the system never attained an authori- 
tative position in the ofiicial administration of 
justice. Its solitary success in this respect was 
achieved in tlie empire of the Almohads in Spain 
and North-West Africa, the founders of which, 
repudiating all adherence [taglld) to particular 
schools, held that the appeal to the traditional 
sources ivas the only permissible procedure. The 
history of Muslim learning down to the 9th cent. 
A.H. contains the names of famous adherents of 
the Zahiristic principle in many difierent countries. 
The ’most important, and, in a literary sense, the 
most eminent, of these was the valiant Andalusian, 
Ibn Hazm, 'Ali b. Ahmad, who expounded the 
Zahiristic method in his works, and applied it not 
only to the jurisprudence of Islam, but to its 
dogmatic theologj’- as well. 

Litebatorb. — Tu] al-din al-Subki, Tabagdt al-Shdli'iyya 
^airo, 1S24), ii. 42-48 (biography of Dawud); I, Goloziner, 
Die Ifahirilen. ihr Lehrsystem «. ihre Gesehichie, Leipzig, 
1884 ; for the Almohadie movement, the same author’s Intro- 
duction to Le Livre de Hohammed ibn Toumeri, ilahdi des 
Almohades, Algiers, 1903, pp. 39-64. I. GOLDZIHER. 

DAY OF ATONEMENT.— See Festivals 
(Hebrew). 


DEACON, DEACONESS.— See Ministey. 

DEAD.— See Ancestor- WOKSHIP, Death and 
Disposal of the Dead, State of the Dead. 

DEJE MATRES. — The Dece Matres sxo divini- 
ties of uncertain character and function, whose 
worship is found chiefly in the Celtic and German 
provinces of the Roman Empire (cf. art, Celts, vol. 
ui. pp. 280, 286, and passim). How far they are to 
be identified or associated with so-called ‘ Mother- 
goddesses’ among other peoples is a matter of 
dispute and will be discussed later. But there 
is evidence on Celtic and Germanic territory, and 
to some extent outside these limits, of a fairly 
definite cult of goddesses called usually Matres or 
Matronw, and depicted in accordance with well- 
established conventions. Knowledge of them is 
derived entirely from inscriptions ana monuments, 
of which a large number (over four hundred in- 
scriptions) have been preserved ; apparent survivals 
of their worship have been detected in the beliefs 
and traditions of the Celts and Germans of mter 
ages ; but no certain reference to them has been 
found in ancient literature. There is no reason 
for applying to them, as is sometimes done, a 
passage cited from Varro in the de Civ.^ veiot ot. 
Augustine (vii. 3, ‘Unde dieit etiam ipse Vano, 

quod diis quibusdam patribus et deabus matribu.s, 
sicut hominibus, ignobilitas accidisset ). _ 
reference is probably general, and certainly tne 
context in St, Augustine does not suggest an appli- 
cation to the particular divinities in question. 

Tho inscriptions discovered up to the year 1887 were publish^ 

and classified by Ihm in his rerj- important monograph on tne 

MatronenknUns (cited here by this short ‘‘t'® ® , nltarill 

paces, see the Literature at end of article). Additional matanai 
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was Included in Dim’s art. In Kosoher ' Metres'), and later 
disooveries will be taken account of, together with the results 
of later discussion, in the course of this article. 

The name of the divinities appears in three 
forms in the inscriptions : Matres, Matronm, and 
* Matrm (the last being the nominative case 
inferred from the datives Matris and Matrahus). 
A fourth form *Maircs is held by some scholars to 
be preserved in five inscriptions, but the evidence 
for it is in no case clear. Three of the inscriptions 
in question are lost, and in the other two — a stone 
altar at Dijon and a relief at Metz — the readings 
are very uncertain.^ The form * MatroB may be 
due to Celtic influence, an old Celtic nominative 
singular * Matar having been latinized as * Matra 
and a dative plural * Matrahus developed from it, 
perhaps with the aid of Celtic datives in b (cf. 
Matronenkultus, p. 10). But, in view of such j 
analogous Latin forms as nymphdbus, fatabus, '• 
filiabus, natab'us, etc., the Celtic explanation can- 
not be deemed necessary.^ In the case of the 
dative plural Matris, the parallel formation heredis 
(=lieredibus) has been similarly used as evidence 
against the theory of Celtic influence.® Whatever 
be the explanation of the Latin words in question, 
there is one inscription which is generally held to 
show a Celtic (Gaulish) form of the name. This is 
preserved in the Museum at Nimes and reads, in 
Greek letters, MorpejSo Na^aua-iKajSo ySparouSe. The 
epithet NapautriKajSo is almost certamly local =‘ to 
theNemausian Mothers’ ; but the tr. of PparovSeia 
more doubtful. If it contains the root of the Ir. 
hrdth, ‘ judgment,’ it may well mean ex judicio, 
and be equivalent to the common formula ex 
imperio.* 

Matres and Matronce appear to be synonymous, 
though their geographical distribution, as \vill be 
seen later, is somewhat difi’erent. They even occur 
as equivalents on a single inscription : ‘Matribus 
sive Matronis Aufaniabus domesticis’ i3fatronen- 
hultus, no. 207) ; and the same epithet is some- 
times found in combination with both terms (cf. 

‘ Matribus [V]acall[i]neis ’ [ib. no. 216] with 
‘Matronis Vacal(l)nehis’ [i6. nos. 224, 225,227]). 
But such close association of the two is exceptional, 
and certain distinctions have been pointed^ out in 
their use. Ihm (Koscher, p. 2466) shows that 
Matres is accompanied by epithets of greater 
veneration (‘ augustae,’ ‘ deae ’). HUd (Daremberg- 
Saglio, iii. 1636) tries to make out a difference 
in the fact that men pray oftener to Matres, and 
women to Matronce ; but his figures can hardly 
be regarded as significant. Koach-Smith (in his 
Collectanea Antiqua, vii. [1878-80] 213) argues that 
the Matronce were concerned primarily with the 
feminine principle in Nature, with maternity and 
offspring, while the Matres presided over the 
fruits of the earth and, in general, over public 
and private business. None of these distinctions, 
however, is really established as valid. It is perhaps 
a significant fact, which is pointed out by Haver- 
field (Arch. jEI. XV. 320), that Matronce does not 
occur in any land where the cult is demonstrably 
imported ; and the name may be really the Celtic 
Matrbna, which survives in the French Marne and 
a few other names of places, rather than the Lat. 
Matrona. Since there is no evidence outside of 

> In support of 'Maine, see Hirschfcid, C/H xiii. no. 6478 ; 
against it, Ihm, Matronenkultus, p. 12 H. 

2 See Haverlield, Archceol. Ailiana, xv. [1892] 82. Sommer, 
Bandbuth der lateinUehen Laut- u. Formenlehre, Heidelberg, 
1902, p. SGO, explains such forms by the analogy of deabus. 
.Vofi-onafitis also occurs (see Molieie degli cchiavi, 1897, p. 6). 

3 See Siebourg, Westdeutsche Zeiteehri/t, 1888, p, 115, and 
Bonner Jahrbiicher, or. [1900] SO. 

* See Thumeysen, Bandbuch des Alt-Iriscben, Heidelberg, 
1909, p. 190, and Rhys, ‘ Celt. Inscr. of France and Italy,’ Proc. 
Brit. Aead, ii. [190.9-6] 291. It should bo said that some 
Scholars do not hold the inscription to be Ceitic. D’Arbois de 
.lubainville (/iCef, 1890, p. 250) explains it as Latin; and Br6nl 
(fJd xxxi. [1897] 104) ns Italic. The latter scholar translates 
Pparovbt by ineritn de, comparing Oscan Orateis. 


inscriptions, the quantity of the o must be re- 
garded as iincertam ; and, if it was pronounced 
long, as is likely enough, this might simply mean 
that the familiar Latin word had been sucstituted 
for the Celtic. The substitution would have been 
entirely natural, and the two words would have 
come to bo regarded as identical. The fact that 
Matrdna appears regularly in the sinralar, whereas 
the Matrdnce are named in the plural and depicted 
in groups, might show a divergent development of 
the two cults, but would not preclude a common 
origin. Moreover, there is some doubt, as will be 
shoivn later, whether the Matres or Matronce 
were not sometimes conceived and represented 
singly. Even if the identification of Matronce 
with Matrdna should be accepted, it would not 
become any easier to make a distinction between 
Matres and Matronce, for the Celtic (or possibly 
pre-Celtic) Matrona, like the Latin, appears to be 
a derivative of the simple word for ‘ mother.’ The 
character of the divinities bearing the name 
MairSna is also quite uncertain.^ On the whole, 
then, Matres and Matronce seem to be equivalent 
in sense, and neither of them is probably Roman 
in origin. In the following discussion the two 
words will be used interchangeably, except where 
a distinction is explicitly made between them. 

The dates of the monuments to the Matres or 
Matronce range all the way from the time of 
Caligula (Matronenkultus, no. 35) to that of Gordi- 
anus (t6. no. 361). They are found chiefly in Cis- 
alpine Gaul, Gallia Narbonensis, Gaul proper, and 
Lower Germany, and to a limited extent at Rome 
itself, in Britam, and in Spain.® Those at Rome 
and in Britain are apparently due to soldiers or 
tradesmen, and do not prove the local existence of 
the cult ; and the same may be true of the few in- 
scriptions preserved on the Spanish peninsula. The 
latter, however, are taken by d’Arhois de Jnbain- 
ville as evidence that the Celtiberi had the 
worship in common with the Gauls ; and the epithet 
‘Gallaicis’ favours the supposition.® Still more 
remote provinces are brought into relation with 
the edt by the inscriptions, ‘ Matres Pannoniorum 
et Delmatarum,’ preserved at Lyons (Matronen- 
kultvs, no. 394), and ‘Matres Afrfe Italce Gallm,’ 
preserved at York (ib. no. 348). But no inscrip- 
tion to Matres or Matronce has yet been found in 
either Africa or the lUyrican provinces south of 
the Danube, and it seems probable that the names 
indicate simply milita^ service in those regions 
on the part of the dedicants or of their soldiers.^ 
Monuments are commonest on the west bank of 
the Rhine and in the vicinity of Lyons ; and the 
tribes among whom the worship chiefly fionrished 
appear to have been the Vocontii, Arecomici, 
Allobroges, Sequani, Lingones, and Ubii, There 
are almost no traces of it in Aquitania or western 
Narbonensis, and few in the region east of the 
Rhine.® The geographical distribution of the names 
is, in general, as follows : Matronce seems to be 
the only form in Cisalpine Gaul, though some 
abbreviations are doubtful, and it is the prevailing 
form in Germany; * Matra: occurs chiefly near Lyons 

1 Tho comparison between Matrdnce and MatrOna Is old. 
See, lor example, Pictet in RCel ii. 8. On the occurrences of 
Matrdna, see Holder, Alteclt. Sprachsehatz, s.v. For the view 
that it is Liipirian, not Celtic, compare H. d’Arbois de Juhain- 
■rWte, Premiert habitants deVEurope",Vt,T\s, 1889, ii. 1C9, and 
G. Dottin, Manuel pour servir d VClude de Vantiq. celtigue, 
Paris, 1906, p. 240. 

2 For a map showing their distribution, see Havcrfield’s art. 
in Areh. .£1. xv. 

2 See RCel xiv. [1893] 376; also J. Leite de Vnsconcellos, 
Religitses de Lusitania, iL [1905] 176 ff. 

4 See Ihm, Bonner Jahrb. xcil. [1892] 258, and Matronen- 
kuUus, p. 120 ff., for inscriptions to ‘ Campestres,’ ‘Trlviae,’ 
etc., in Africa and the Danube provinces. 

5 On certain evidences recently pointed out for such worship 
in the Palatinate, see Grunenwald, WeddeuUche Zeitschrift, 
1000, p. 239 fl. 
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and in Gallia Narbonensis ; and JIfatres is common 
in Gaul proper and in Britain. 

So far as we have direct evidence, then, con- 
cerning the worship, it belongs to the Celtic and 
Germanic provinces of the Roman Empire, the 
chief points of radiation being Gaul and Lower 
Germany. "With regard to its origin and early 
history there is difference of m)inion. The theory 
that it was a general Indo-Germanic institution 
(set forth most fully by Becker, Kuhn’s Beitrdffe, 
iv. [1868] 146 ff.) is rejected by most recent investi- 

f ators, thou"h the relation of this to other cults of 
lother-goddesses among various peoples presents 
obscure problems wliich are not by any means to 
be summarily dismissed. This subject will receive 
further mention, but in the meantime clearness 
wll be undoubtedly served by confining the dis- 
cussion, as Ihm has ■wisely done, to the narrower 
range of forms which are evidently related. These 
are common to Celts and Germans, and both peoples 
have been held to be the original possessors of the 
worship. The probabilities are rather in favour of 
the view that the Celts first developed it and that 
the Germans borrowed it from them. The oldest 
dated monument (Matronenkultus, no. 35, of the 
age of Caligula) has been found in northern Italy, 
and the cult ■was undoubtedly native also to 
southern Gaul. It is unlikely that the Celtic 
population of either of those regions derived it 
from the Germans, and all that is kno'wn of the 
relations of Germans and Celts down to the be<nn- 
ning of the Christian era favours the tlieory tnat 
the Germans, in such matters, were the borrowers 
or imitators.! It is possible, of course, that both 

E eoples possessed the worship equally from the 
emnnlng (of. Siebourg, op. cit. p. 97 ; also Much, 
^JDA XXXV. 315 ff,), or that they derived it inde- 
pendently from older populations which preceded 
them in the occupation of western Europe. Atten- 
tion has already been called to the uncertainty 
concerning the history of the names Matres and 
MatroncB themselves. 

The Mother-goddesses, in the restricted sense in 
which they are now being considered, were appar- 
ently conceived in triads. Only one inscription 
(‘ Matribus tribus Campestribus,’ GIL idi. 510, 
preserved in Britain) designates the number ; but 
the goddesses are often depicted in groups of three, 
and no monument representing a different number 
is definitely associated ■with them by an inscription. 
The position and arrangement of the Matres vary 
somewhat on different monuments, the prevailing 
type showing three draped figures, seated beneath 
a canopy or arch, wearing round head-dresses like 
a nimbus, and holding baskets of fruit on their 
knee. The middle goddess is usually distinguished 
from the others in some fashion, either by the 
size and position of her figure or by a difference 
in head-dress. On one monument she is seated 
whpe the others stand, and on another she stands 
while the others sit. It is hardly to be supposed, 
however, that there was any distinction of rank 
or function among the divinities. Such variations 
in the type were doubtless purely artistic in pur- 
pose.^ On a very few monuments, notably the 
Metz relief (Matronenkultus, p. 43, Bg. 7), the three 
goddesses are represented as standing. 

1 Of. Matronenkultus, p. 67 ff. ; and 0. de la Saussaye, Relig. of 
the STeutons, lB02,p. 88 If. s— —'-‘hnsof Celts 
and Germans, d’Arbois de . ■ Mlanfs, ii. 

323 ff. ; Kluge, in Paul’s (? : ! ; Bremer, 

a. iii.2 [1004] 787 ff. ; R. Much, Deutsche Stammeskunde, I.eipzig, 
1900, p. 41 ff. Kauffmann, in Ztschr. des Ver. fur Volksk. li. 
[1892] 24 ff., disputes the adoption of Mother-worship by the 
Germans, except when they had practically abandoned their 
nationality. But there is considerable evidence on the other 
side. See Siebourg, Bonner Jahrb. cv. [1900] 95 ff. 

s Of. Matronenkultus, pp. 47-48, and Siebourg, Bonner Jahrb. 
cv. 100. For an attempt to connect the type with Gr. repre- 
sentations of the Mother of the Gods, see Loeschcke, Bonner 
Jahrb. xcv. [1894] 261. 


It is doubtful how far monuments representing 
groups larger or smaller than three are to be associ- 
ated with the worship of the Matres. Five dancing 
women on a relief at Avigliana probably do not 
themselves represent the goddesses, though the 
monument is inscribed ‘ Matronis ’ (see Matronen- 
hultus, p. 48). A group of two figures on a relief 
at Poitiers, holding comucopi® and baskets of 
fruit, has also been taken to represent Matres. 
But the existence of other goddesses known to 
have been worshipped in pairs renders the identifi- 
cation extremel^jf doubtful.* The single figures 
of a goddess riding a horse, often referred to in 
the past as an ‘ equestrian Matrona,’ “ are now held 
to be Epona, a divinity of distinct character, whose 
worship appears, however, in the same regions as 
that of the Matres.^ Occasionally, in fact, Epona 
and the Mother-goddesses are associated on the same 
monument,'* It is, of course, possible that Epona 
was originally, as Eenel (Les Religiotis de la Gaule 
avant le christianisme, Paris, 1906, p. 281) suggests, 
only a Matrona ivitli specialized function (m4re 
sp6cialis(e). 

Of dubious connexion ivith the Matres, likewise, 
are numerous statuettes of single figures, without 
names, more or less resembling the inscribed 
representations of the goddesses. Some of these 
figures carry fruit or comucopi®, and have the 
same head-dress as appears on the larger monu- 
ments ; others represent women with babes — a 
conception in itself suitable enough to Matres or 
Matronce, though not in accordance ■with the usual 
convention. Ihm rejects all such figures, insisting 
upon the triadic group as characteristic of the 
cult (Matronenkultus, p. 53 ff. j ; and the existence 
of statuettes of the regular triad rather counts in 
his favoui', making it more difficult, as Siebourg 
has argued, to identify single figures as Matronce. 
It is even doubted whether the numerous statu- 
ettes of women with babes or fruits represent 
goddesses at all. They may be merely votive 
oflerings or talismanic images j but in the c^e 
of many of them the symbolism _ appears to in- 
dicate local or personal divinities similar in 
function to the Matres. The most reasonable 
conclusion, perhaps, is to recognize the probable 
existence of many related forms of worship, and 
at the same time to restrict the names Matres 
and Matronce to monuments actually so inscribed 
or exhibiting the customary figures of the three 
di'vinities. The geographical limits already laid 
down for the cult were made up on this basis, and 
it does not seem wise to extend them by the 
inclusion of doubtful monuments.® The term 
' Mother-goddesses,’ which is applied, especially by 
French arch®ologists, to a great number of these 
statuettes of various types, is sometimes used very 

1 Of., for example, the Inscription, ‘ Deabus Vereanae et 
Medunae,’ at TrSves ; and see, for other references, Matronen- 
ktdtus, p. 63ff., and Siebourg, Bonner Jahrb. cv. 0Sff. _ 

2 Becker’s ’reitende Matrona,* Bonner Jahrb. xxvi. [1858J 
91 ff. 

3 See Matronenkultus, p. 65 ff. ; S. Eeinaoh, BA, 1895, p. 163 ff. 
Reinach gives a map of the distribution of Epona monuments, 
which may be compared with Haverfleld’s map for the Mother* 
goddesses. For some modification of Reinach’s statements, ci. 
Dangibeaud, Becue des itudes anciennes, vii. [1905] 236 ff. 

4 See Domaszewski, Bel. des rdm. Mceres, Treves, 1805, p. 69. 

8 See the Bonner Jahrb. cv. 98 ; also Monceaux, Bevue his- 

torique, xxxv. [IW] 266. 

0 On the statuettes of the types under consideration mere 
is an extensive literature. See esp. Matrorunkultus, p. W. 
’Tudot, Figurines de Vipoque gallo-romame. Pans, KW 
Vallentin, in BCel iv. [1879] 28 ; Monceaux. Bev. f'lfdnque 
xxxv. [1887] 256 ff.; Ohauvet, Bypothlse^r «'>« 
antiqxiet Angoulfeme, 1901; A. Blanchet, en J 

cuite de la Gaule romoine,- Mdm. Soe. Ant., Oth series, i. pSOO] 

65 ft., X. [1901] 189 ff. ; Baillet, Mint, de la Soc. arcklol. « t Ai^ 
torique de VOrltanais, xxix. [1905] 399 ff. ; ®8ssies, 
desuetudes anciennes, viii. [1906] 66 ff.; “ud A J- 
Pro Alesia, iii. [1908-9] 426 ff. . For a map of Gaul fhowing 
the distribution of Mother-worship in the more mclu9i\e sense, 
see Renel, Les Meligions, p. 286. 
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loosely. Thus Gassies, pleading against the re- 
striction of the Mother- worship to Gaul and 
Germany, cites Venus, Juno, and Demeter as 
dicsses mires ; and other writers (see, for example, 
A. Wirth, Danac, Vienna and Prague, 1892, p. 
95) have compared the Matres with the Semitic 
'A<rrdpTai, Statuettes, moreover, of the sorts just 
referred to have been found in widely separate 
regions outside of Gaul : for example, in Greece, 
Italy, and Northern Africa.* 

The difficulty, if not the impossibility, of 
keeping the worship of Matres and Matronce 
distinct from all other cults is hardly less apparent 
in the case of inscribed than in that of uninscribed 
monuments. For the ancients themselves associ- 
ated, and doubtless to some extent identified, 
these divinities ivith others. Just as in the case 
of several of the more important individual gods 
of the Celts and Germans, so with regard to the 
Matres, the modem investigator is puzzled by the 
uncertain meaning of the interpretatio Romana. 
Homan conquerors and romanized provincials alike 
were eager to identify the gods of the northern 
barbarians with those of the old classical pantheon, 
and the resulting equations are neither consistent 
with themselves nor easy to understand.- The 
Matres, in this way, are sometimes associated with 
the Parcas, on the evidence of a few inscriptions 
‘ Matribus Parcis.’ But it is not clear that an 
identification of the two groups was intended by 
the dedicants in question. Moreover, the modes 
of representing the Matres and the Parece are 
quite difl'erent, and their fundamental characters 
appear to have been dissimilar (see below, p. 410, 
and cf. Matronenhultiis, p. 66 ff., and Haverfield, 
Arch. Ml. XV. 326). The association of the 
Fates with the Matres is also doubtful, and finds 
no positive support in the inscriptions.* In the 
case of the Nymphce, whom some investigators 
have brought into relation with the Matres, there 
is little reason for the comparison, beyond the 
fact that both kinds of divinities have numerous 
monuments inscribed with local epithets.'* Evi- 
dence is slightly better, as Ihm has shown, for 
connecting the Matres -with the goddesses of the 
cross-roads (q.v.) named on various monuments as 
‘Bivioe,’ ‘Trivirn,’ and ‘ Quadrivim,’ though the 
matter is by no means certain.* But the divinities 
who may with most probability be identified with 
the Matres are those who Avere called ‘ Campestres,’ 
‘ Junones,’ and ‘ Sulevioe.’ All these names appear 
both independently and in combination Avith Matres 
or Matronce, and it is hard to say Avhether they 
stand for goddesses originally distinct and later 
identified Avith the Matres, or whether they AA'ere 
originally mere epithets of the Matres and after- 
Avards came to be used independently. At all 
events the divinities concerned Avere closely associ- 
ated in the end Avith the Mother-goddesses. The 
Junones, in the sense noAV under consideration, 
should probably be distinCTished_ from the Koman 
Jxinones, conceived as the geniuses of Avomen. 
They are very likely only Matronce Avorshipped 
under another name, and the chief seat of their 
cult appears to haA'e been Cisalpine Gaul.” The 

' Ct. 8. Reinaoh, Bronzes figures, p. 16, and Blanchet, llfm. 
de la Soe. des Antiquaircs, vi. [1901] 10, p. 197 fit.). 

2 Cf., for example, the various vieivs about Taranls and 
Teutatea discussed by Reinach, RCel xviii. [1S97J 137 fit. 

3 See Jlatronenlnilhis, p. 93 ff., and Esp6randieu, iluste 
Calvet, inscriptions antiques, Avifnon, 1900, p. 69 f. 

* See ilfatronenkultus, p. 93 ff. The old comparison has been 
recently repeated by J. fjclte de Vasconcellos, Beligiics de Lusi- 
tamo, li. 193. 

* AVith MatronenkuUus, p. 87 ff., cf. Ihm’a later remarks in 

the Bonner Jahrb. xciv. [1S93] 165, and Haverfield in the Arch. 
jFA. XV. S-’O. „ . . „ m. 

® See particularly Ihm'fl art. ‘Junones H. in Roeeher. The 
Proxumec, sometimes identified with the Matres, seem to 
correspond rather to the regular Roman Aintmca (cf. Matronen^ 
hiltus, p. 07). 


Campestres have sometimes been described as 
godaesses of the fields, but it is more probable 
that they were the special protectors of the 
military camp, or rather that their name Avas the 
epithet applied to the Mati'once Avhen conceived 
as exercising this function.* In the case of the 
SulevicB it is more probable that Ave have divinities 
originally distinct from the Matres, though of 
closely similar character and function. Inscrip- 
tions to them are far less numerous than those 
to the Matres or Matronce, but their geographical 
distribution is similar. The origin and meaning 
of the name Snlevice is unknoAvn, though it is 
tempting to compare the British Dea Sul, Avor- 
shipped at Bath {Aquee Sidis), and to seek an 
etymolo^ in the Celtic root sitl (0. Ir. siiil, ‘ eye ’). 
If this theory is right, the meaning of the Avord 
would be similar to that of Tutela:.^ 

In the absence of all ancient literary treatment 
of the Mother-goddesses, the only CAudences of 
their diAune functions are those furnished by the 
artistic representations of the divinities, and by the 
epithets applied to them. The customary figures 
of the Matres have been described already. The 
epithets, though numerous, contribute very little 
neAV information. Many of them are simply gen- 
eral terms of veneration, such as ‘ augustm,’ ‘ dem,’ 
‘ divoe,’ ‘ sanctrn,’ perhaps also ‘ dominai,’ though 
the application of this to the Matres is not certain.’ 
‘ Nemetiales ’ is possibly equivalent to ‘ sanctse,’ 
but seems rather to be connected Avith the tribal 
name of the Nemetes or AAith some locality (see 
Rhys, p. 102 ; Matronenhultus, p. 16). Other 
epithets denote the special protective relation of 
the goddesses to individual dedicants or their 
families ; for example, ‘ mem,’ ‘ suie,’ ‘ patema:,* 
‘matemse,’ ‘ domesticre,’ ‘trisaA'ce,’ ‘consen’a- 
trices,’ ‘ indulgentes.’ By far the greater number 
contain the names of nations, tribes, or locali- 
ties, such as ‘Afr® Italm Gall®,’ 'Ital® Gall® 
German® Britann®,’ ‘Omnium gentium,’ ‘Nori- 
c®,’ ‘ Trever®,’ NofiauirtKafio, and the numerous 
non-Latin or half-latinized names Avhich, though 
largely unexplained, are held to belong chiefly to 
this class. A foAv of the latter have been brought 
into relation Avith definite place-names like ‘ Juli- 
neihi®,’ ‘Albiahenre,’ ‘ Nersihen®,’ ‘ Mahline- 
hffi,’ connected respectively Avith Julicli, Elvenich, 
Neersen, and Mechelin ; but the great majority 
seem to go back to pre-Roman names, since dis- 
placed and lost.* The names Aflims, Saitchamims, 
and Vatuims — over against the latinized forms 
AJliahus, Saithamiabus, and Vatuiabus — AA-hich 
are of special interest as exhibiting very archaic 
forms of the Germanic dative plural ending, are 
also presumably of local significance.’ The only 
native epithet Avhich seems to have reference to 
function is ‘Gabi®,’ with its compounds ‘Ollo- 
gabi® ’ (on tAA'o inscriptions at Mainz), and ‘ Ala- 
gabire ’ (on an inscription at Biirgel). Even this is 
not beyond dispute, and its meaning is not par- 
ticularly individualizing at best. It is usually 
translated the * Givers,” the ‘All-Givers’ (cf Pan- 
dora) — a name which is quite consistent with the 
representations of the goddesses. The et 3 rmology 
is easy in Germanic (cf. geben, ‘give,’ etc.), Avhere 

1 BeeSiebourg, deSutecis Campestribus Fatis, Bonn, 1880 ; Ihm, 
Malronenkultus, p. 70 ff. ; and Roseber, s.v. ‘Matres,’ p. 2476. 

•J Seo Sicbourg, de Sulevis, etc., and Bonner Jahrb. cv. (1900) 
89 ff. ; and Ihm, MatronenkuUus, p. 78 ff. 

» See MatronenkuUus, p. 93, and Rhys, Celtic Ileathendom, 
1892, p. 102 ff., the latter coraparing the Gaulish Comedovec, 

•« On this class of epithets, see particularly von Grienberirer, 
In Branos Findobonensis, Vienna, 1893, p. 253 ff., and Sie. 
bourg, Bonner Jahrb. cv. 70 ff. A wholly different theory, 
connecting epithets in -nehcc with Fthe, the name of a hot 
spring at Oax, and explaining them as Iberian or Ligurian, was 
proposed by O. Julllan, Recue des itudes one. lit IlWl] 212. 
Bee also his Hist, de Gaule, IL 131. 

8 See Kauffmann, op. eit. ii. 44, and Siebourg. Bonner Jahrb 
cv. 94-96. 
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several other divine names are perhaps to be temples of the goddesses, yet in the Roman period 
derived from the same root ; but in the Celtic from which our evidence comes, it does not appear 
languages, in which the root gab usually means to have belonged to the higher social classes. All 
‘take,’ rather than _‘mve,’ the explanation is more the dedicants, so far as can be determined, are 
difficult. It is possible, therefore, that the epithet persons of low rank, except perhajps the tribunus 
is Germanic in origin, and that the form ‘ Olio- militum of a single inscription {MatronenhiUus 
gabim,’ in which the prefix has a Celtic appearance, no. .394), and it is possible that he is offering on 
is simply a case of the Celtic adoption of the Ger- behalf of his soldiers. The fact, too, that the 
manic ‘ Alagabiae.’* The interpretation proposed worship is not mentioned in literature is further 
for Gabice is supported by several divine names evidence that it belonged mainly to the humbler 
in Lithuanian {‘ Matergabia,’ ‘ Polengabia ’) which people.^ 

have similar form and meaning.- So popular a worship can hardly have failed 

With regard to the nature and function of the to leave traces of itself m later ages in the regions 
goddesses, various theories have been held. Accord- where it flourished, and apparent survivals of the 
ing to older views, now generally abandoned, ancient cult have been detected in the beliefs of 
they were deified druidesses of the ancient Celts, both Celts and Germans in mediaeval and modern 
or prophetesses of the Germans, or symbols of the times. There can be little doubt that the fairies 
three Gauls or of the three seasons.® The occa- of western European folk-lore, particularly in the 
sional association of the Matres -with the Parccc Celtic countries, correspond in part to the Metres. 
has led to their interpretation as divinities of It is hard to speak precisely of the history of the 
destiny ; but the evidence for this has already lower mythology, which is far from precise in its 
{p. 409®) been shoum to be slight. And the repre- own distinctions ; and one cannot expect to keep 
sentations of the goddesses, together -with the few by themselves the descendants of a single group 
epithets that seem to bear on the question of minor divinities. The modem fairies un- 
(• Indulgentes,’ ‘Gabioe,’ etc,), indicate that they donbtedly derive some of their characteristics from 
were primarily friendly local divinities of wealth the ancient Fates, as their name itself implies, 
and fruitfulness. As such, their functions would But the ATaircs also, in their character of divinities 
resemble those of Fortuna or Pomona rather than of wealth and good fortune, have much in common 
those of the Fates, though the two conceptions with the benignant fairy ; they were associated in 
would be naturally associated, and occasional antiquity, as has been seen, with the Parcos ; and 
equations between Matres and Parcce might be they must be allowed to share with the goddesses 
expected to appear. Ihm, in defining them as of destiny in the later development of fairy 
‘giitige Schicksalsgottinnen,’ combines the two mythology.® The identification of Matres and 
characters, and his definition may be allowed to fairies, moreover, is occasionally supported by 
stand, if it is understood not to imply too large an definite evidence, such as the existence of an 
element of Fate or too close an approximation to ancient inscribed monument in the neighbourhood 
the classical conception of the Parcas. At the same of a fairy mound or dwelling.® Possibly, too, one of 
time, the sphere of the goddesses should not, on the the modem Welsh names of the fairies, Y Mamau 
evidence of the reliefs, be too narrowly restricted (‘The Mothers’), may point back to the old 
to the care of lands and flocks. The conventional relation.^ 

representation of them, which was doubtless of In some peculiar instances the worship of the 
classical origin, may have been purely artistic in Mother-goddesses appears to have survived in a 
purpose and in no sense a complete expression of quasi-Christian form. The representations of tlie 
the cult. Even the number three, which is also Matres at Metz are said to have been venerated 
characteristic of monuments of Proajimm, Parc®, until the 18th century as the ‘three Marys’ 
and may be a formal device for represent- (Matronenkultus, no. 385, p. 162, also p. 74 ff.). 

ing the plural and have no literal significance. Similarly, at Thumb, near Nideggen, the worship 
Certainly the distribution of the worship, the of three maidens representing baith, Hope, and 
occasional association of the Matres with Mars, Charity has been brought into connexion with 
and such epithets as ‘campestres’ and ‘victrices,’ all traces of the Mother- worshm ; and the same 
connecting the goddesses with the military camp, explanation has been proposed to account for the 
suggest a considerable extension of their powers ‘Drei Merjen,’ Bellmane, Schwellmarie, and 
in one direction ; and various dedications by Krieschmane, who are worshipped at Diirboslar, 
women imply their influence over stUl other phases near Jiilich, as protectors of infants.® It is possible 
of life. Their functions were doubtless vaguely that the images of the Matres may have started 
conceived by their worshippers, and ought not such cults even after the actual worship of the god- 
to be narrowly defined. As the tutelary geniuses desses had been entirely forgotten. Thus yimms 
of tribes or localities, they presided over all the local dedications to the Madonna are probably 
interests of the people, and gave success to all due to the discovery of old statues _ which were 
kinds of undertakings. They belong, in short, to conceived by the worshippers as being in some 
a stage of religion in which ‘ departmental ’ deities sense miraculous images ; but these statue^ m 
were scarcely conceived, and their cult doubtless so far as they represent single figures, have been 
survived, with slight alteration, even after the seen to be of doubtful connexion with the cult of 
development of gods with specialized functions.^ the Matres in the restricted sense of the present 
Although the cult of the Matres was wide-spread discussion.® _ 

and in a sense influential, as is shown by the One conspicuous modem literary reference to 

numerous monuments and also by occasional i On temples of the Matres, see Matronenkultus, p. 61: 

I Cf. Kern, Verslagen en Mededeelingen der K. Akademie Knuffmann, op. cit. ii. [1892] SO; Gruncnwald, ’Westdmtsene 
van Wetensehappen, Amsterdam, 1872, ii. S04 ff. ; Ihm, Zeitschrift, 1000, p. 289 ff. On the dedioants, Matronmmatis, 
Matronenkultus, p. 48; Siebourg, Bonner Jahrb. ov. 08; and p. 62 ff. and Index; Ehys, Celtic Beathend^, 103 ; Siebourg, 
JIuch, Festgabe fur R. Beimel, p. 202. The possibility of iJanner JaftrS. ov. 01 ff. ; and Lehner, li. oxix. SOlff. 

Celtic Gabia: in the sense of ‘Givers,’ is by no means to be ®Cf. T. Wright, The Celt, the Roman, and the baxon, ea. 

denied. See Stokes, Urkeltischer Sprachschatz, s.v. ‘Gab,’ in 1876, p. 838 ff., and A. Maury, Croyances et legendes au moym 
Kick’s Vergleichendes Wbrterbuch der indogerm. Sprachen, dge, ed. 1890, p. 1 ff., both of whom, perhaps, go too lar i 
1894, ii. 105. identifying Matres and the Fates. bp-;!,- 

- Cf. Schrader, Reallexicon, Strassburg, 1901, p. 080, and von * On an instance at St. Eomain-en-Gal, see Vauentln, i . 
Grienberger, ArcAii) /dr sfati. FAiVof. xviii. [1890)62-65. (1870133. 

s For references to these explanations, see Matronenkultus, < Cf. Ehys, Celtic Folklore, 1901, p. 174. 
p, 65 f. s See A. Schoop, Bonner Jahrb. ox. [1903] 364. 

4 Cf. Siebourg, Bonner Jahrb. cv. 87 ; Anwyl, Celtic Religion, * See Ehys, Celtic Beathendom, 102, and billet. Mein, a 
London, 1900, p. 42. and CeR iii. [19061 20 ir Soc. archiol. et hist, de I’OrUanais, xiix. [19051 403. 
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Mother-goddesses, the familiar passage on ‘Die 
Mutter’ in the second part of Goethe’s Faust, 
has been sometimes associated with the Celtic 
and Germanic divinities in q^uestion. But Ecker- 
mann {Gc^rache mil Goethe, Jan. 10, 1830) testi- 
fies that Goethe himself aclmowledged no source 
except a passage in Plutarch -which said that the 
ancient Greeks spoke of ‘Mothers’ as divinities. 
The reference seems to be to Plutarch’s Mar- 
cellus, cap. 20, -(vhere the Sicilian MTjrtpes, wor- 
shipped at Engyion, are mentioned. Very little 
is known of their cult or nature, and that li^e 
does not indicate any close resemblance be- 
tween them and the Matres of the Celts and 
Germans.' 


Litehattoe.— The most important treatise on the subject ia 
Max Ibm’s ‘ Der Mutter- Oder Matronenkultus und seine 
Denkmiiler’ (Bonner JahrMeher, bcxxiii. [18871 1-200). An 
earlier work by J. de Wal, De iloeder Goddinnen, Iieyden, 1840, 
is superseded by Ihm’s investigations. The prmcipal contri- 
butions since the Matronenkultus are: Ihm, art. ‘Matres,’ in 
Boscher, ii. 2, p. 2464 ff. ; J, A. Hild, art. ‘ Matres,' in Daremberg- 
Sagllo, ili. lOSSff. ; F. Haverfield, in Archccol. Uliana, xv. 
[1892) 814 a . : R. Much, in ZDA xxiiL [1891] 815 B. ; F. Kauff- 
mann, in Ztschr. des Ver.fitr Volkskunde, ii. (1892)242. ; Th. von 
Grienberger, in Eranos Vindobonensis, 1893, p. 253 fl. ; M. 
Siebourg, in Bonner Jahrbilcher, cv. (1900) 78 fl. ; H. Lehner, 
ib. cxix. [1891] SOlff. Valuable collections of references are 
riven in Holder’s Altcelt. Spraehsehatz, Leipzig, 1896, under 
‘Matres,’ ‘ Matra,’ ■ Matronra,’ and under the various epithets ; 
and many illustrations of the monuments are to be found in the 
Recueil gineral des bas-reliefs de la Oaule romaine, in process of 
publication by E. Esp^randieu (Paris, 1907 ff.). For references 
on statuettes, see p. 40S'> above. P. N. ROBINSON. 
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Introd. and Primitive (E. S. Hartland), p. 411. 

.^gean. — See Tombs. 

Babylonian (S. H. Langdon), p. 444. 

Buddhist (L. DE LA VALLfiE Poussin), p. 446. 

Celtic. — See Celts, Aryan Religion, and 

Death (Pre-historic Europe). 

Chinese (W. G. Walshe), p. 450. 

Coptic (P. D. Scott-Moncrieff), p. 454. 

Early (Christian (E. K. Mitchell), p. 456. 

Egyptian (H. R. Hall), p. 458. 

Europe, Pre-historic (R. Munro), p. 464. 

Greek (G. Sergi), p. 472. 

Hebre-w. — See ‘Jewish.’ 

Hindu (A. Hillebrandt), p. 476. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD.— 

I. Introductory. 

II. Origin of death. 

HI. Death believed to be unnatural. 

IV. Abandonment and premature burial. 

-V. Separation of soul and body. 

■VI. Before the funeral. 

VII. Disposal of the corpse. 

VIII. The grave. 

IX. Funeral ceremonies. 

JL Grave furniture and food. 

XL Precautions against haunting. 

XII. Return from the funeral. 

XIII. Lingering of the soul. 

XI-V. Puridcation of the sunivors. 

XV. Funeral feasts. 

XVI. Funeral games and d-inccs. 

XVII. Mourning. 

XVIII. PurifieatTon of house and village. 

XIX. Destruction or abandonment of house and property. 

XX. Tabu of name. 

XXL Second funeral. Ossuaries. 

XXII. Eltigies of the deceased. 

Literature. 

I. Introductory. — The horror of death is universal 
among mankind. It depends not so much on the 
pain that often accompanies dissolution as upon 
the mystery of it and the results to the subject and 
to the survivors — the cessation of the old familiar 
relations between them, and the decomposition of 
the body. This horror has given rise to an obstinate 
disbelief in the necessity of death, and to attempts, 
continually repeated in spite of invariably disastrous 
experience of failure, to escape it. Even the most 
natural and inevitable decease is persistently- 
ascribed to causes not beyond human control ; and, 
on the other hand, legends of the origin of death 
are familiar and -wide-spread. The picture thus 
presented of the desperate refusal of mankind to 
accept a cardinal condition of existence is one of 
the most pathetic in the history of the race. 

II. Origin of death.— The best-known type of 
the story of the origin of death is that contained 
in Gn 3. There it is represented as the result 
of disobedience to the Divine command to abstain 
from the fruit of a certain tree. Disobedience is 
not a very uncommon cause of death in stories 
elsewhere. 

^ Cf. jVa(ranenJttiZtui» p. 6S B. 


Indian, non-Aryan (W. Crooke), p. 479. 

Jain (H. Jacobi), p. 484. 

Japanese (A. Lloyd), p. 485. 

Jewish (W. H. Bennett), p. 497. 
Muhammadan (S. Lane-Poole), p. 500. 

Parsi (N. Soderblom), p. 502. 

Phoenician. — See ‘Babylonian.’ 

Roman (G. Sho-werman), p. 505. 

Slavic (0. Schrader), p. 608. 

Syriac. — See ‘ Babylonian.’ 

Teutonic.— See Aryan Religion, and Death 
(Pre-historic Europe). 

Tibetan (L. A. Waddell), p. 509. 

Vedic.— See Vedic Religion. 

Among various tribes of New South Wales it is said that the 
people were meant to live for ever. But they were forbidden to 
approach a certain hollow tree. The wild bees made a nest in 
the tree, and the women coveted the honey. In spite of warnings 
by the men, a woman attacked the tree with her tomahawk, and 
out flew a huge bat The bat was Death, which was henceforth 
free to roam the world and claim all that it could touch with 
its wings (K. Langloh Parker, The Euahlaui Tribe, London, 
1905, p. 98; R, Brough Smyth, The Aborigines of Victoria, 
London, 1878, 1. 428). Tlie story told by the Baganda of 
Central Africa is to the eflcct that Kintu, the first man, after 
undergoing various testa well known in folk-tales, is allowed to 
marry Nambi, one of the daughters of Muralu (Heaven, or the 
Above). Her father sends them down to the earth with gifts, 
which inciude a hen, teiiing them to hurry lest they meet with 
Nambi’s brother Warumbe (Death), at the moment absent, and 
forbidding them to return to fetch anything that they may 
have forgotten. On the way Nambi remembers that it is time 
to feed the hen, and consents to Kintu's immediate return 
for the millet she has forgotten. Mugulu is angry at the dis- 
obedience, and the result is that Warumbe claims to go with 
Kintu. It is vain to object. Warumbe accordingly goes 
and dwelis with Kintu and Nambi on the earth. Nambi 
gives birth to three children. Warumbe asks for one, but 
Kintu puts him off. In course of time many more cliildrcn 
are born ; but, when Warumbe repeats his request, Kintu 
again temporizes. Out of patience, ho threatens to carry them 
all off ; and the children begin to die. On oppe.al to Muppilu, 
another of his sons, Kaikuzi (the Digger), is sent to bring back 
Warumbe. Warumbe, however, sinks into the earth. General 
silence is proclaimed, and Kaikuzi goes into the earth to pursue 
him. He forces Warumbe out: but there are some children 
feeding goats at the place, and on seeing him they cry out 
The cries break the spell ; Warumbe returns into the «ound, 
and by JIugulu’s command he is allowed to stay (Johnston, 
Uganda Prot,, Lond. 1902, ii. 700). According to the Masai of 
the Uganda Protectorate, a superior being or demiurge directed 
a Masai, when a child died, to throw away the body, uttering a 
spell : ‘ ilan, die and come back again ; moon, die, and remain 
away.’ But, when a child that was not his diM, the Masai dis- 
obeyed end reversed the spell. Afterwards, when he tried the 
spell on one of his own children, he found it had lost its effect ; 
and now, when the moon dies, it comes back, but man does not 
return (Hollis, Masai, Oxford, 1905, p. 271). 

In the lepends of some peoples, death is the 
result of a god’s curse uncoiineeled with an act 
of disohedience. 

The Bataks of Palawan in the Philippine Islands relate that 
their god used to raise the dead to life again. But they deceived 
him once with a shark -wrapped up like a corpse. Wlieii he 
discovered the trick, he cursed them to remain for ever subject 
to suffering and death (Ethnol. Surtey, Phil. Islands, ii. (1905) 
183X More poetical is the Japanese tale of Prince Ninighi, who 
fell in love -with Princess Flourishing-like-the-nowers. Her 
father, the god of tiie Great Jlountain, consented to her mar- 
riage, and sent with her her elder eialcr. Long-os-the-Rocks. This 
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Indy, however, was frightfully ugly, and the bridegroom sent her 
back. Thereupon the god cursed his son-in-law, declaring that 
his posterity should be frail as the flowers (JIHR liv. (1008) 
IflOX A Haidn story accounts for death by the fact that men 
were formed of grass and salmon-berry bushes. But the Haidn 
have another legend, according to which men were made by the 
Raven, who decreed that they should never die. The decision 
was changed at the instance of the Wren, that ho might have a 
place of resort under their grave-scaffolds (Jesztp Exped. v. 
UU05] 210, 238). Among the Quinault Indians of British Oolum- 
bin, where Eagle and Haven are the Joint authors of things as 
they now are. Eagle proposes that when men die they shall 
come to life again. Raven, however, opposes this, and has his 
way. He reOTets it when his own daughter dies and cannot he 
revived, but It is then too late (op. cif. li. 111). 

Tlie enmity or the slackness of one of the lower 
animals is regarded by many people as the cause 
of death. 

A story very wide-spread in Africa among Negroes, Baittu, 
and Hottentots alike, is found in two forms. The Hottentot 
version is that the hare was charged by the moon with the 
message to men : ‘ Like as I die and rise to life again, so you 
also shall die and rise to life again.’ But the hare convej'ed the 
message thus : ' Like as I die and do not rise to life again, so 
you also shall die and not rise to life again.’ The angry moon 
split the hare’s lip with a blow ; but the mischief was done and 
was irremediable. Hence the hare is a tabued animal to the 
Hottentots. Among the Bantu the chameleon is made the 
messenger. But he fs a slow creature, and after his departure 
the Superior Being changed his mind and dispatched the lizard 
with the message of death. The lizard overtook the chameleon 
and arrived first. When afterwards the chameleon delivered 
his message, it was too late : the irrevocable decree had been 
conveyed (Bleek, Reynard the Fox, Ixind. 1804, pp. 71, 74). In 
Oalabar a dog and a sheep are the rival delegates ; and it is 
through the fault of the dog that we die (Joum. Afr. Soe. v. 
[19001 191). The ill-will of the antelope Is alleged by a tribe 
on the Ivory Coast as the reason for death. A man was sent 
to the great fetish of Cavalla for a charm against death. He 
was given a stone to block the path by which It came. But 
the antelope, offering to assist, maliciously sang a spell which 
rooted the stone to the spot (Joum. Afr. Soc. vi. (1007) 77). 

The Melanesians of New Pomerania tell the 
story of the message -wrongly transmitted. The 
Wise Spirit ordained that snakes should die, but 
men should slougli their skins and live for ever. 
His brother, the Churl, reversed the decree (ABW 
X. [1907] 308). In the Shortland Islands the 
people (also Melanesians) relate that the great 
foremother of the race sloughed her skin at inter- 
vals and remained eternally young. The catas- 
trophe of her death occurred because she was once 
disturbed in the operation by the screaming of her 
child, who was unluckily allowed to witness it. 
This was the way death came into the world 
(FL xvi. [1905] 116). A similar story is told by 
the Baluba, on the borders of the Congo State; 
but there the ojieration is interrupted by the 
woman’s fellow-wife (Goodies, Ixxxvii. [1905] 193). 
According to the Hupa of California, people used 
to renew their youth, when they grew old, by 
sleeping in the sweat-house. But this happy con- 
dition came to an end, we learn from a ceremonial 
formula, because a certain mythological personage 
was unfaithful to his two wives, who in revenge 
took the two children they had home him and 
buried them alive. When the children came up 
again they put them back, declaring that thence- 
forward every one should do that way (Goddard, 
Wttpa Texts, Univ. California Pub. i. [1903-4] 75, 
366). The Eskimo of Greenland relate that the first 
woman brought death by saying : ‘ Let these die to 
make room for their posterity ’ (Crantz, Greenland, 
Bond. 1820, i. 204). 

In these stories, death is the result of curse or 
spell. Another Eskimo tale accounts for it as the 
issue of a dispute between two men, one of whom 
desires men to be immortal, the other to be mortal ; 
their words are probably also spells (Rink, Tales, 
Edin. 1875, p. 41, citing Egede). A tale widely 
kno-ivn in North America relates that, when the first 
death occurred, an attempt was made to bring the 
soul back from the land of the dead. But some 
prohibition was broken, the returned soul was 
greeted too soon, and it vanished : wherefore there 
Ts no return for mankind from the spirit-land (the 


Cherokee stories [19 BBEW, 1900, pp. 252, 436] 
may be taken as typical). 

Similar to the Eskimo stories Just cited are some Australian 
stories. The Kaitlsli and Unmatjera say that formerly, when 
men were buried, they came to life again in three days ; and the 
Kaitish declare that permanent death is due to an old man who 
was displeased with this arrangement and wanted men to die 
once lor all. Ho secured this effect by kicking into the tea the 
body of one who had Just died and been temporarily buried 
(Spencer-Gillen'>, 613). So also the Wotjobaluk story runs that, 
when people died, the moon used to say, ‘ You up-again ’ ; but 
on old man said, ‘Let them remain dead,’ and since then none 
has ever come to life again except the moon (Howitt, 429). 

The phases of the moon naturally suggest death 
and restoration to life. It is, therefore, not wonder- 
ful to find that among the Australians, as among 
the Hottentots, the moon plays a considerable 
part in the legends. We have space to mention 
only one more. 

Tho Arunta relate that, before there was any moon in the sky, 
a man died and was buried. Shortly afterwards he rose from 
the grave in the form of a boy. When the people ran away for 
fear, he followed them, shouting that if they fled they would 
die altogether, while he would die but rise again in the sky. He 
failed to induce them to return. When be died, he re-appeared 


guro 

She was a goddess who raised all the dead to life, until the great 
sky-god, tired of this interference with the eternal laws, trans- 
ported her to the moon (Cabaton, Nouvelles Rechercties sur Its 
C/iams, Paris, 1901, p. 19). Many other nations connect the 
moon with death. 

Once more. The Todas of the Nilgiri Hills say 
that at first no Todas died. After a time a man 
died, and the people, weeping bitterly, were taking 
the body to the funeral place when the goddess 
Teikirzi took pity on them and came to bring him 
back to life. But she found that, though some of the 
people wept, others seemed quite happy. She there- 
fore changed her mind, and, instead of raising the 
dead man, ordained the funeral ceremonies (Rivers, 
Todas, Lond. 1906, p. 400). When in the Scandin- 
avian mytholoCT Baldur was slain, the goddess Hel 

S 'sed to release him if all things wept for his 
. This too, though not in its present form 
an setiological story, possibly arose to account for 
the permanence of death. 

The foregoing are but specimens of the sagas 
told in the lower culture concerning the oririn_ of 
death. They exhibit the universal incredulity 
of mankind as to its naturalness and necessity. 

III. Death believed to lie unnatural. — i. The 
escape of the soul . — In practice, among the races of 
the lower culture, death, if not caused by violence, 
is generally ascribed to the action of supernatural 
beings, as gods or spirits, or to ryitchcraft. In a 
few cases, as among the Wadjagga of Central 
Africa, the weakness of old age inay be reckoned 
among its causes {Globus, Ixxxix. [1906] 198). 
Sometimes sickness and death are ascribed to the 
escape of the soul from the body. Thus, among 
the Hareskins of Canada, sickness is believed to 
be due to this cause, and it is the task m 
medicine-men to capture the errant soul and oblige 
Ettsune, a supernatural being who is perhaps a 
personification of death, to enter the patient for the 
purpose of replacing it (Petitot, Trad, ind., P^-ns, 
1886, p. 278, cf. p. 434). The details of the beliel 
in the soul, its escape and restoration, cannot here 
be discussed. It will be sufficient to say that from 
Siberia to Australia, from Puget Sound to the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago, means are 
taken to prevent the soul from_ wandering, ana 
to bring it back if from any cause it departs ; for cue 
permanent loss of the soul means notnmg less th 

Some peoples have developed the that 

the soul m not single but multiple, pd that some, 
or one only, of tliese souls reside m or about tne 

^Thus, according to the Balong of the Cameroon, one 
housed in the body of the man himself, a ee^nd . 

bodied in an elephant, a third in n wild hog, a foortn 
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leopard, and bo on. This seems to multiply a man’s chances of 
personal misfortune. For every mishap suffered by one of the 
secondary souls— more strictly of the body in which it is im- 
mured— reacts on the person concerned, and is able to draw 
after it disease and death. If, for example, any one comes 
home from hunting, or from the field in the evening, and says : 

‘ I shall soon die,’ and if death really occurs, it is clear that one 
of his ‘ outside souls ’ has been killed by a hunter through the 
slaughter of a wild hog or a leopard or some other animal in 
which the soul was Incarnate, and that the man’s death la the 
natural consequence (Globus, Ixix. (1896] 277). 

2. The act of a supernatural being. — The act of 
a god or of the spirits of the dead is also a cause of 
death known widely in the lower culture. Death 
by lightning is an obvious instance of the former. 
But it is by no means the only one. Death by 
accident is due either to a supernatural being or to 
witchcraft. 

On the island of Keisar, one of the Moluccas, eioknesa is some- 
times ascribed to the malignant spirit Limsirwali, or to the 
god who dwells in the sky or the sun (the latter from anger at 
neglect of some old custom), or to the spirits of the dead who 
have not been duly honoured (Riedel, Be sluii- en kroesharige 
rassen, Hague, 1886, p. 419). The aborigines of Kola and Kobroor 
(also in the Moluccas) hold that the nft«, or spirits of ancestors, 
kill the living to feed on their souls (ib. p. 271). The Navahos 
attribute a death to the direct action of Ohinde, described as 
the devil— probably a malignant spirit (1 JtBEW [1881] 123). 
Among the causes assigned by various tribes of Negroes for a 
death, the act of a fetish and that of a deceased relative are 
enumerated (Ciozel and Villamur, Coutumes indigenes de la Cite 
d'Ivoire, Paris, 1902, p. 363 ; Spieth, Ewe-Slamme, Berlin, 1906, 
p. 255). The Andamanese attribute ‘ aimost ali deaths, sickness, 
and calamities ’ to the machination of spirits ; and all sudden 
deaths are ascribed to the malign influence of the evil spirit of 
the woods, or to that of the evil spirit of the sea (JAI xi. [1882] 
288, 289). In the north-west of Australia every illness is ascribed 
to the djuno, an evil spirit otbenvise known as warruga or 
warrunga (Intemat. Archiv, xvi. [1904] 8). 

3. Witchcraft. — But by far the most usual 
cause assigned for a death is witchcraft — the mali- 
cious act of some open or secret foe, performed 
not by the obvious means of violence, but by the 
subtle and mystical arts of magic. This does not 
exclude the action of angry or envious spirits, for 
they are frequently held to inspire the evil-doer ; 
or his ill intentions may be accomplished by their 
aid. The Mission Indiana of California, indeed, in 
their legend of the origin of death, attribute the 
first death in the world to witchcraft. No one had 
died before ; but, ivith the success of the first 
practitioners of witchcraft, death came into the 
world (JAFL xix. [1906] 55). AVitchcraft, in fact, 
is the ordinary reason given by savage and bar- 
barous peoples for a death. On such an occasion, 
one of the foremost duties of the survivors is to 
discover the exact cause of death, and to ascertain 
and punish the author of the mischief. For this 
purpose the ancient Gauls used to put widows to 
the question like slaves ; if detected, the unfortun- 
ate wretches were executed with fire and all sorts 
of torture (Ccesar, de' Bell. Gall. vi. 19). Peoples 
as far apart as the Balong already mentioned and 
the Koryaks of Siberia make a post-mortem ex- 
amination. In the Wimraera district of Victoria 
(Australia) the clever old men and relatives of the 
deceased watch the corpse through the night. 
They see the -wraith of the slayer approaching 
•with stealthy steps to view the result of ite 
machinations. Having apparently satisfied itself, 
it disappears in the direction of the hunting 
grounds of its own people, and the relatives of 
the deceased know what tribe to retaliate on. In 
New South Wales the Tharumba repeatedly rub 
the body with a mixture of burnt bark and grease. 
Some of the old men scrape a portion of it off 
when dry, and throw a few pinches of it on the 
embers of a lire kindled for the purpose. By the 
way the smoke rises they judge the direction of 
tlie murderer’s camp. A party is sent out to 
avenge the death. After identifying the mur- 
derer by a repetition of the process, this is accom- 
plished, not by violence, but by incantations and by 
terrifj’ing the -victim, so that he really believes he 
must die (Mathews, Etlmol. Notes, 1905, pp. 145,72). 


Among the Warramunga the divination is accom- 
plished difierently. A little mound of earth is 
raised on the exact spot where a man has died. A 
ceremonial -visit is paid to it -within a day or two 
after the occurrence, and a search is made for tracks 
of any living creature. According to the tracks 
found, conclusions are drawn as to the totem of 
the guilty person. The Warramunga commit the 
body not to the earth but to a tree. Similar cere- 
monial -visits are paid to the tree for the discovery 
of some indication of the person who has caused 
the death. If unable to identify the person or his 
tribe, the relatives may at least find a beetle of a 
kind supposed to resemble a man, and by killing 
it may ensure the death of the enemy, whoever he 
may be. When everything else fails, they pay a 
further visit and thrust a fire-stick into the body, 
•with certain ceremonies. Then, returning hur- 
riedly to the camp, they sit down quietly for two 
days, abstaining from all food and drink. After 
this period has passed, each of the persons who 
has taken part in the rite imbibes a mouthful of 
water and spits it out secretly in various direc- 
tions. This is regarded as sufficient to cause 
retribution to fall on the author of the crime, 
and they expect to hear his death-cry (Spencer- 
Galen^ 526 fl'.). 

Sometimes the dead man takes a more active 
part in the indication of the cause of death. This 
is common among the Negroes. Various branches 
of the Ewhe-stock go to the house of the trO 
(fetish, god) and there inquire through the priest, 
who answers, speaking from an inner room, in an 
assumed voice believed to be that of the ghost 
(Spieth, Ewe-Stamme, 258, 260, 286, 492, 636, 762). 
So in Europe it has been believed, up to quite 
recent times, that the ghost of a murdered man 
(though not through the medium of priest or re- 
ligious rites) will communicate the fact of his 
murder and call for vengeance on the slayer. 

other Negroes draw the information from the corpse. The 
Agn! of Inddni^ cause it to >-0 carried through the village on 
the heads of two men, who are made hy the priest to run and 
turn round in all directions, until by some movement or arrest 
of the bearers it points out the guilty person. The ceremony 
practised by the Ngoulango is not so laborious. Three stakes 
are fixed In the earth, one representing the fetish (god), 
another a deceased relative, and the third a living inhabitant 
of the village, presumably suspected beforehand. If the corpse 
touch the Brake representing the fetish or the deceased relative, 
a sacrifice of a few fowls is offered, and there is an end of the 
matter. If, on the other hand, the suspected man bo indicated, 
he is immediately seized and put to an ordeal ; or, in case of 
avowal, he is led away into the bush to execution (Olozel and 
Villamur, op. cit. 167, 362). 

In Africa the ordeal is usually by means of some 
sort of poison, and frequently, in the case of chiefs 
and important persons, all the relations are com- 
pelled to undergo the test. Among the Wadjagga, 
a Bantu people on the Eastern side of the conti- 
nent, however, it takes the form of an oath upon 
the ashes of the fire at which the funeral feast is 
cooked (Globus, Ixxxix. 198). Ordeals, it need 
hardly be said, were for ages applied to persons 
in Europe accused of causing death and other evils 
by means of witchcraft. A common method was 
that of the ordeal by water, reported, so early 
as the 3rd cent. B.C., by Phylarchus, of the Thebi 
or Thibii, a tribe occupying the country about 
Trebizond (see Oedeals, Witchcraft). 

Elsewhere it is deemed enough to convey to a 
‘ -wise man ’ some relics of the deceased. 

Among the Siusl of the north-west of Brazil on the occasion 
of a death not long ago, some articles of clothing, together 
with the alleged ‘poison ’ conjured by the witch-doctor out of 
the body of the natient, were sent after his death to a distant 
tribe, which included practitioners of renown. They inquired 
into the matter, performed their conjurations over the relics, 
calling the murderer, and solemnly burnt the ' poison.’ It was 
believed, according to a well-known principle of witchcraft, 
that at the instant the ‘poison* fell into ashes the enemy, 
whoever he was, died (Globus, xc. [1906] 328). 

In general, throughout South America, it would 
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seem that it is the duty of the medicine-man to 
put himself into communication with the spirit- 
world and discover the culprit, who, at all events 
among some tribes, is thereupon put to death, and 
burnt until all his family and goods. If this were 
omitted the deceased would himself avenge his 
death on his relatives (Intemat. Archiv, idii. [1900], 
Suppl. 70 ; Anthi-opos, i. [1906] 880). 

In old Tahiti, people were held to be killed by the gods (atuaX 
either of their own motion or because they had been bribed by 
an enemy. It was the business of the priest to ascertain to 
which of these alternatives the death was to be attributed. He 
took a canoe and paddled slowly near the house In which the 
corpse lay, watching lor the flight of the soul, which it was 
believed he could see. From the shape assumed by the soul in 
departing he judged ol the cause of death (Ellis, Polpiu lies., 
liond. 1^2, i. S9S). 

IV. Abandonment and premature burial. — i. 
Abandonment of the dying . — Among many savage 
peoples it is customary to abandon the dying to 
their fate. 

The Terkla-mining of Australia, when death approaches, 
leave the dying person alone, as comfortably as possible, near 
a fire, and quit the neighbourhood, not returning for a con- 
siderable time (Howitt, 460). The Baumanas of the French 
Sudan with loud cries abandon a dying man, for fear that he 
may drag one of them into the grave with him (Steinmetz, 
liechisverhaltnisse, Berlin, 1003, p. 101). The fear lest the ei'es 
of the djing man will fasten on them, and his ghost then 
molest and even kill them, causes similar conduct among some 
ol the Ho in German Togo (Spieth, 032). The Selung of the 
Mergui Archipelago, off the coast of Burma, take the patient 
across to a desert island, and there leave him (L'Anthropologie, 
XV. (1904) 434). The Dorachos of Central America led a djdng 
person to the woods, and left him, with some cake or cars of 
corn and a gourd of water, to his fate (I JtBEfr 116). 


morsels. Then he was led out into the forest, 
thrust into a grave dug beforehand, and buried 
alive, with his arms, utensils, provisions, and 
horses {BHB xlvi. [1902] 212). 

3 . Bemoval from house or bed . — Where it is not 
customary to go to the length of burial alive, 
horror of the corpse leads very generally to the 
removal of the dying from among the living. 

It is a common practice, «,g., ol the North American tribes to 
carry a dj-ing person out of the house or camp (I RBEW 123, 
164, 167, 201 ; 17 BBEW (1893) 487). The Sinhalese frequently 
take a person dangerously ill from the house and place him in 
an adjoining temporary building, in order that, if he dies, the 
house may escape pollution (Davy, Ceylon, Bond. 1821, p. 
289X The Kamtchadals are reported to have had the custom 
ol abandoning the cabin where death had taken place, because 
they believed that the Judge of the subterranean world paid a 
visit to it, and caused all whom he found there to die. But, as 
the construction of a new cabin gave much trouble to people 
who had neither axes nor mattocks, they took care to trans- 
port the sick out of their cabins, for fear that death would sur- 
prise them there when it was too late (Georgi, Description 
de . . . Jtussie, St. Petersburg, 1777, iu. 91). In the island of 
Luzon, among the Serranos, when a sick person does not show 
signs of recovery, a family council is held and a fixed sum 
voted for his cure. When this is spent, the patient is removed 
from his bed and laid upon a hide on the ^ound outside the 
house. A child is posted to fan him and keep off the flies, and 
only water is given him until he dies (Sawyer, Jnhab. of the 
Philippines, Imnd. 1900, p. 277). Among the Basuto, when 
death is seen to be at hand, the ^tient is taken out of the hut 
to a screen, because it is said the manes (jnelimo') obtain easier 
access to the latter than to the interior of the hut. In fact, a 
bole is cut in:the screen to enable them to enter, as they cannot 
do so through the doorway of mortals. There the patient dies, 
often not without the active assistance of the two old women 
who are set to watch him (FL xv. [1004] 255). 


2 . Burial before death . — As an alternative to 
leaving the sick or the aged to die, they may be 
buried while still liring. 

The Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco, oppressed by the 
feeling of helplessness and by superstition, when hope of 
recovery is gone, neglect the patient and deny him food ; and, 
lest he should die in the village during the night, he is re- 
moved to a distance, and there left to die in solitude, or death 
is hastened by premature burial (Grubb, Amony the Indians of 
the Par. Chaco, 1904, pp. 41, 45). The tribes of Navitilevu, 
Fiji, place the dying man in the grave, with food and water. 
As long ns he can make use of them, the grave remains open ; 
when he ceases to do so, the earth is filled in and the grave 
closed (JAI X. [1881] 144). In the Gazelle Peninsula of New 
Pomerania, one who is too long in dj-ing is wrapped in pandanus 
leaves and carried out to the dead-house (ABir x. [1907j 309). 
Among the Northern Maidu, persons who were long sick were 
securely tied up, in a squatting position, in a bear-skin, with 
small objects of personal use (the usual way of preparing a body 
for the grave), and buried before death (Bull. Am. JItes. A'at. 
Hist. xvii. [1905] 245). The Hottentots used either to bury old 
and superannuated persons alive, or to carry them away to a 
cleft in the mountains, and leave them with provisions for a 
few days, to be starved to death or devoured by some wild 
beast (Thunberg, Travels, Bond. 1795-0, ii. 194). So the various 
Bantu tribes of South Africa either abandoned the dying or 
buried them before death (Campbell, Trav., Bond. 1816, pp. 423, 
615 ; Kidd, Essential Kafir, Bond. 1904, p. 247X 

Practices like these may have had more than 
one origin. Economic causes doubtless played 
their part. The care of the living ivas more im- 
perious than that of the dying ; and, where conflict 
arose between these two duties (as it often must 
in savagery), customs would grow up out of sad 
necessity, which would be continued when the 
necessity had ceased. Such causes would be aided 
by the beliefs current in the lower stages of cul- 
ture. In West Africa it is not uncommon that a 
protracted sickness wearies the attendants. 

‘ They decide that the body, though mumbling inarticulate 
words and aimlessly fingering with its arms, is no longer occu- 
pied by its personal soul ; that has emergM. “ Ho is dead ” ; 
and they proceed to bur^' him alive. Yet they deny that they 
have done so. They insist that he was not alive; only his 
bodj’ was “moving”’ (Nassau, Fetichism in W, Africa, Bond. 
1904, p. 64). 

More potent, perhaps, is the universal dread of 
death and horror of a corpse. This horror is very 
lively in the Yakuts. Among them old people 
burdened with years or disease often begged their 
children to put an end to their life. The funeral 
feast was held for tliree days; neighbours and 
friends were invited to it, and the dying person 
received the place of honour and the choicest 


The motive of the procedure in all these cases 
would seem to be tne same — the horror of the 
corpse and the fear of pollution of the dwelling by 
its presence. A description is given in the Report 
of the Palestine Exploration Eund for 1902 of a 
Samaritan assembly to celebrate the Feast of the 
Passover in 1898, at which a woman became very 
ill and a cry was raised to remove her to a tent 
outside the camp, lest the camp should be defiled 
by a dead body — a ritual ban perhaps derived from 
some passages in the Hebrew law. In this case 
the defilement would extend to the whole congre- 
gation. 

There are, however, some cases of removal the 
motive of which is different. In the Reef Islands 
there are certain houses called ‘holy houses, 
which, if we may trust the report, seem to be 
connected with the cult of, or at all events with 
the belief in, superior beings. These houSM are 
empty. If a man is sick and does not die quickly, 
he is put iuto one of these ‘ that he may die 
quickly* (JAI xxxiv. [1904] 230). Among the 
Warundi of German East Africa the dying are 
carried out and placed on an ikitabo (a sacred 
circle, either public or belonging to the family). 
There the priests recite a sort of litany consistmg 
entirely of conjectures as to the origin of the sick 
man’s malady, which appears to be ascribed to the 
deceased father or other manes of the family (van 
der Burgt, Warundi, 1904, art. ‘Temple ). ” 

these we may compare a remedy^ prescribed by tne 
Ottoman Jews for one in extremis. It is to caOT 
him to the cemetery and lay hip down there for 
twenty-four hours. ‘ He may die thpe ; but, u be 
has the good luck to live, he will_ ^ 

complete recovery’ {Mflvsine, 5 'iii. [1896-^7] 2<8). 

In Europe a very wide-spread custom is to taice 
a dying man out of bed, and to ]a,y him on the 
earth or on straw. This is practised from Ireland 
to the Caspian Sea. In the Malay Peninsula a 
dyinff man’s mosquito-curtains are opened, , 

some cases, at all events,’ he is onn 

and laid upon the floor (Skeat, Malay Magtc, 19” ' 
p. 398 n.). A Nambutiri Brahman in Malabar is 
placed on a bed of foria-grass in the verandah, or 
some convenient place outside . 

the house (E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes. Madras, 
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1909, V. 214). In Cochin a Nayar ‘ is removed to the 
bare ground floor, as it is considered sacrUegious 
to allow the last breath to escape while lying on a 
bed and in a room with a ceuing, which last is 
supposed to obstruct the free passage of the 
breath ’ (i?cp. Census of India, xx. [1901] 162). 

The reason alleged by those who practise this 
removal in Europe is that a man cannot die on 
feathers (sometimes game-feathers, sometimes 
those of domestic fowls), and consequently that to 
lie on them adds to his agonies and makes his 
death ‘ hard,’ or ‘ unlucky. The Cheremiss of 
Kozmodemjansk declare that, if he were allowed 
to die on a feather-bed or a felt coverlet, he would 
be forced in the other world to count the feathers, 
or the hairs of the felt (Smirnov, Pop. finnoises, 
Paris, 1898, i. 137). These reasons, however, seem 
to be invented to account for a practice of which 
the real origin has been forgotten. Alb. Dieterieh 
(Mutter Erde, 1905, p. 27) has endeavoured to 
explain it as an attempt to bring the dying man 
into touch with the earth, so that the soul may 
pass without delay into the realm of the dead 
beneath. Monseur (RHB liii. [1906] 204, 301), 
comparing it with other usages relative to the 
earth, attributes it simply to a survival of the 
custom of lying on the earth at a time when such 
luxuries as bedsteads and feathers were unknown. 
These reasons, however, do not account for the 
requirement, found in Germany, Sweden, and 
elsewhere, to place the moribund person on straw, 
and afterwards to bum the straw. So the Wends 
in the Spreewald lay him on fresh straw spread on 
the ground, ‘ else no one would be willing to lie in 
the bed afterwards.’ The straw is subsequently 
burnt in the open field, and the water wherewith 
the corpse has been washed is thrown over the 
spot where the fire was made. Any one who passes 
across that spot before the birds have Hown over it 
a few times becomes withered up (von Schulen- 
burg, Wendisches Volksthum, 1882, p. 110). There 
can be little doubt that the real object of the 
custom is to avoid the death-pollution upon the 
bed. It is probably a survival of the practice of 
removing the patient from the house before death. 
It has naturally the effect sometimes of hastening 
death ; and it is performed in Europe avowedly for 
that purpose, in the belief that it abridges the 
sufferings of the dying and is therefore an act of 
kindness. The same purpose is assigned for the 
removal of the pillow, which is an obvious 
attenuation of the practice of removing the patient 
from bed. 

V. Separation of soul and body. — The usual 
theory of the process of death is the separation of 
the soul from the body. The soul may, however, 
separate from the body before death, as in dreams. 
Sickness is frequently held to be such a separation. 
The distinction between such a separation and 
that of death is that the latter is final. Occasion- 
ally it is requisite that the soul be caught as it 
escapes. The population of Nias believe that the 
chief of a village, especially if rich and possessed 
of descendants, has more souls than one, of which 
one is an hereditary essence called the ehika. 
This must be received in his mouth by the son of 
the dying man, if there be a son; if not, it is 
received in a purse for the purpose of securing that 
the deceased will watch over the family money 
(Modigliani, Viaggio a Nias, Milan, 1890, p. 277). 
So among the Greeks the nearest relative received 
the last breath of the dying man in a kiss. 

Efforts are often made to recall the soul, not 
merely as a remedy for sickness, but to restore 
one dead. They may consist in simple cries to 
the soul to come back, as among some Tongking 
tribes (Lunet de Lajonquifere, Ethnog. du Tonkin 
sept., Paris, 1906, pp. 203, 274) ; or they may 


be the regular incantations of an expert, similar 
to those in use during sickness, as among the 
Dayaks of Borneo (Furness, Home-Life of Borneo 
Head-hunters, Philad. 1902, p. 60). A survival 
of some such custom may be found in Europe, 
on the death of a Pope or of a Idng of Spam. 
In these cases a high official of the court calls 
with a loud voice three times the name of the 
deceased, and, receiving no reply, he certifies the 
death. 

VI. Before the funeral.— Death having occurred, 
a number of significant customs are observed, only 
some of which can be enumerated here. (Dthers 
will be reserved for a subsequent section. 

1. Opening of doors and windows . — In the British 
Islands and all over Europe it is usual to open all 
doors and windows. Nor is the practice confined 
entirely to the uneducated classes. It was reported 
about twenty years ago (30th Aug. 1890) to have 
been performed at the death of a dignitary of the 
Church of England (NQ, 7th ser., x. [1890] 170). 
In France, Germany, and Switzerland it is not 
tmeommon to take a tile off the roof. This is 
sometimes done before death, with the object of 
easing the departure of the soul. For the soul 
cannot escape unless the way be made open to it. 
Often, however, the window is permitted to remain 
open only for an instant, the return of the soul 
being feared (Ztschr. dcs Vereins fur Volksicunde 
l=ZVV} xi. [1901] 267). In China a hole is made 
in the roof (Tylor, Prim. Culture, 1871, i. 409; 
JAI xxxiii. [1903] 103); and this used to be the 
practice of the Basuto wherever a man died within 
the hut (Journ. Afr. Soc. iv. [1905] 204). 

2 . Observances in the house . — Throughout Europe 
it is a common practice to stop all clocks in the 
house, and to cover all mirrors, or to turn them 
with their faces to the wall, immediately after a 
death. It may be conjectured that the latter was 
done to avoid puzzling and misleading the ghost in 
its efforts to quit the house. All water-vessels are 
emptied. Various reasons are assigned for this 
custom, the most usual being perhaps a desire 
to prevent the ghost from drowning itself. The 
ghost is certainly conceived in many places as 
thirsty or needing a bath ; and a special jar or 
bowl of water is provided for its use. In Greece, 
bread and water are placed in the death-chamber 
(JAI xxiii. [1894] 37). In some parts of France- a 
jar of water is placed beside the corpse (BTP xiv. 
[1899] 245). The Wends of the Spreewald place 
a dish filled with water under the bench on which 
the corpse is laid out, for which a sanitary reason 
is now given (von Schulenburg, op. cit. 112). The 
Mordvins put a cup of water on flie window-sill of 
a dying man’s house, for, on quitting its corporeal 
envelope, the spirit must wash (Smirnov, i. 357). 
Hindu rites require the heir (but apparently not 
until after cremation) to place in the habitation of 
the deceased a small vessel full of water, over 
Avhich he ties a thread to the ceiling, and lets it 
hang down as a sort of ladder for the prana (life- 
breath, spirit) to descend and slake its thirst 
during the ten days folloiring ; and a handful of 
rice is placed as food every morning beside the 
vessel (Dubois-Beauchamp, Hindu Manner^, Oxf. 
1906, p. 488). It is probable, therefore, that the 
object of throiring away water standing in any 
vessels for household use is to prevent the death- 
pollution conceived as contamination by the touch 
of the ghost. This is confirmed by the practice in 
some districts of the Landes in the south-west of 
France where, after the death of the father or 
mother, for a whole year the cooking vessels are 
covered with a cloth and their previous order re- 
versed, though the reason now alleged for tne 
practice is to recall the memorv of the deceased 
and renew the grief (Cuzacq, Naissance, mariage, 
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et diets, 1902, p. 162). See also §§ VI. o and 
XVII. I below. 

3 . Telling the bees . — Another custom is that of 
‘ telling the bees.’ When a Dayalc dies, as soon as 
the body is removed the head of the household 
calls over the names of all the children and other 
members of the household, to prevent the soul of 
the dead from alluring their souls away, in which 
case they would die. This ceremony is repeated 
on the return from the funeral {int. Arch. ii. 
[1889] 182). The catastrophe to be prevented here 
is exactly that which it is desired to prevent by 
the practice common in Europe of telling the bees 
of the death of their owner. Some one goes to the 
hive, knocks, and whispers the fact to the tenants, 
sometimes also informing them who their new 
owner is. A humming heard inside the hive is 
taken as an indication that they will remain. If 
the ceremony be not performed, they will all die or 
go away. Sometimes they are put into mourning 
by attaching a piece of crape to the hive, or the 
hive is turned round or removed, or a piece of turf 
laid on it. These are all expedients against the 
attempt of the ghost to lure the hees away, though 
other interpretations have been given by the 
people who practise them and who have lost the 
real reason. The precaution is by no means con- 
fined to bees. In Cornwall the bird-cages and 
indoor plants are put into black. In various parts 
of Prance all the domestic animals must be in- 
formed, crape must be attached to the pigsties 
and to the cat. Even the trees must be told, and 
sometimes put into mourning. Elsewhere similar 
customs obtain {Choice Notes, FL, 1859, pp. 65, 90, 
180, 210 ; S 6 billot, Folk-lore de France, Paris, 1904-7, 
iii. 103, 375 ; Lloyd, Peas. Life in Sweden, Lond. 
1870, p. 131). Among the Cheremiss the people 
even avoid watching a funeral procession from the 
window, for fear tliat the dead man may take 
them with him (Smirnov, i. 137). The prohibition 
against watching a funeral procession from a win- 
dow is not uncommon. 

4 . Wailing and dirges. — The custom of wailing 
is universal. The wail frequently begins before 
death, as among the Hottentots, who are said to 
surround a dying person, and ‘ set up such a terrible 
howling as were enough, one would think, to fright 
the soul out of the body.’ But this is nothing to 
what succeeds the death. ‘ The kraal shakes under 
the raging din ; yon hear them miles off’ (P. Kolben, 
Present State of the Cape, Lond. 1731, p. 312). 
Where the funeral does not take place the same 
day, the wailing often breaks out with fresh force 
on that occasion ; and it is kept up for periods of 
varying length among different peoples — from a few 
hours to months, or even years. Naturally, in the 
latter case it is only certain relatives (chiefly wdows 
of the deceased) who indulge in it, and only at 
stated times of the day. Widows and other rela- 
tives, among many peoples, go to wail at the grave. 
The wailing is renewed at certain intervale of time 
— on the anniversary of death, or at certain feasts, 
or on the occasion of the exhumation of the bones. 
Elsewhere, among the Kaffirs, a son away at a 
distance, when his father dies, must wail on his 
return every time he enters the kraal during the 
next six months (Kidd, 250 f.). In many cases the 
men join in the wailing, while in others, perhaps 
among related peoples, it is left chiefly or entirely 
to women. It may be accompanied (at first, at 
aU events) by the ■wildest demonstrations of grief, 
amomiting to temporary insanity. 

At a stage less than that, Dr. Junker describes the conduct 
of the women and slaves of a ruler of the A-Sand6 of the Sudan. 
Sixty or seventy women went round the seriba wailing, turning 
somersaults, rolling in the dust, pretending to search in everj- 
corner, crying out, ‘0 my lord 1 Where is Fadl ’Allah? Liel 
Lie I ’ They crawled about on hands and knees under che pro- 
jecting , oois, constantly howling and lamenting. In the even- 


ing, with music and dance, the men joined in the wailing which 
lasted all night. The next day a raid was made upon the 
wardrobe of the deceased, and every woman who could get 
hold of an article of his costume put it on, and went round in 
procession, until the ceremony appeared like a fancy-dress ball. 
All their heads were strewn with ashes, that covered with dirt 
their laces and bodies as they rolled and tumbled in the dust. 
The proceedings lasted for fifteen days, becoming gradually less 

and less an exhi'-'“ ' . ■ 

of evident en)o ■ ■ , ■ . 

festival of music. . 

Sudan, Berlin, loud, p. aus;. ' ' 

In the Aaru Archipelago, when a member of the 
faniilv dies, all the women leave the house ivith 
hair hanging loose, to wail upon the shore, tum- 
bling head over heels, and smearing their bodies 
with dirt and mud (Kiedel, Sluik- en kroesharigt 
rassen, 268). Even in a much higher civilization, 
the conduct of the mourners is characterized by 
excess. At the death of a Maltese, two or three 
women, called neuuieha, were hired. Dressed in 
long mourning cloaks, they entered the house 
singing a dirge. After damaging and destroying 
certain parts of the property of the deceased, they 
threw themselves on their Irnees before the coffin, 
singing the praises of the dead, and cutting off 
handfuls of their hair, which they spread over the 
coffin (Busuttil, Holiday Cust. in Malta, 1894, p. 
128). 


It is obvious that the wailing, though doubtless 
originating in emotions common to humanity, lias 
everywhere taken on more or less of a ritual char- 
acter. This is seen alike in the excesses, in the 
fact that it is emphasized almost everywhere for 
men, in the prescriptions of time and place when 
and where it is to be repeated, and in the more 
measured forms into which it tends to pass. Among 
the latter are the dirges equally familiar in all 
quarters of the globe. There is little difference in 
the substance of dirges. 

‘Ah, ah met Why hast thou died? Was there lacking to 
thee food or drink? Why then hast thou died? Ah, ah me! 
Hadst thou not a beautiful wife? Why then hast thou died?’ 
and eo on, runs the lament in the Ruthenian tongue of the 
ancient pagan Prussians {FL xii. flOOl] 300). The Hereros of 
German S. W. Africa cry : ‘ Now he is dead, he who always was 
so good ; always he slaughtered cattle ; always did he say, 
“Take only, take only’” (§. Afr. FL Joum. 1. 11879) 68). For 
one killed in war the Munduruciis of South America chant: 
•Thou art dead ; we will avenge thee. For that we are in the 
world, to avenge our own who fall in fight. Our enemies are 
not braver or more men than we are. My brother, my son, we 
come to bury thee. Thou art dead ; to this end wast thou 
born. Thou art dead in war because thou wast brave ; to that 
end our fathers and mothers brought us into the world. We 
must not have fear of enemies. SVho dies in war, dies with 
honour— not like one who dies of sickness.’ And reply is made 
by women in the name of the dead : ‘ My mother, my ivife, you 
will die in j’our hammock ; I died in war because I was brave 
{Int. Arch. xiii. Suppl. 114). 

Probably these specimens fairly represent the 
general matter of tlie dirges: a gentle reproach 
to the deceased for dying, and thus leaving those 
ivho were dear to him ; praise of him-^sometimes, 
as in the Irish ‘ keens,’ in great detail ; and votvs 
to avenge him. In the more rudimentary cultures, 
dirges have not developed ; the wailing, so far as it 
is articulate, is confined to a few 'w'ords or phrases. 

The ritual character of the wailing is expressed 
very clearly, not only in the dirges, but also in the 
practice of hiring mourners to waU. 

Among the Gros Ventres and Mandans of Dakota, ‘those who 
mourn are always paid for it in some way by the other 
of the deceased, and those who mourn the longest are paid tne 
most' (1 RBEW 101). The Chiriguanos of South America 
caused xheir dead to oe bewailed thrice a day — mornmg, uoom 
and evening — for several months at the grave by women hirer 
for the purpose {Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 105). In Malta, as « e 
have seen, and throughout the Nearer East, kurd wallers are 
universally employed. Among the Bedui of 
the prostitutes who act in this capacity (Slunzinger, vsiajr. 
Stud.S, Basel, 1888, p. 160). In Calabria, so necessary is waihng 
deemed that, if a stranger dies, women are hired to attend 
his funeral and wail over the dead (Eamage, U andenngs, loos, 
p. 73). -u- t f 

The reasons for the rite have been a subject 01 
much discussion. There may be more reasons thM 
one. In the first place, there can be little doubt 
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that excessive demonstrations of grief may, in some elude that the availing is, in part at all events, 
cases, he traced to the desire to avoid suspicion of a genuine expression of aiiection, and is in- 
having been accessory to the death. Bentley ex- tended to call forth corresponding feelings in the 
pressly asserts that in the Congo basin, where the deceased. 

belief in witchcraft is so powerful and so crael, 5. Toilet of the corpse. — Among the earliest cares 
an ostentatious exhibition of grief is to avoid the after a death is the toilet of the corpse. The 
charge of witchcraft (Pioneering' on tile (7on5ro,Lond. Yakuts perform this ceremony before death, in 
1900, ii. 259). In Angola, however, the noise is order doubtless to avoid embarrassment to the 
supposed ‘to drive away the spirits’ (JAFL ix. relatives by the defilement of death (EEB xlvi. 
[1896) 16). Similarly, it is believed by the Klamath 208). The body is usually washed. In the lower 
Indians of the north-west coast of the United States stages of civilization it is often merely painted, 
that for three days during the funeral ceremonies Whether washed or not, it is in these stages 
the soul is in danger from the O-mah-d, or demon, painted. The colour varies, but in the vast major- 
‘ To preserve it from this peril, a fire is kept up at ity of cases recorded it is red. The bones of 
the grave, and the friends of the deceased howl Neolithic dead in Europe are frequently found 
around it to scare away the demon ’ {lEBEW 101). painted with red. Some of the Australian tribes 
The Basuto hold that the spirits (we may assume rub off the outside skin, leaving the white under- 
that the ancestral spirits, mcluding perhaps the skin exposed — a practice not unconnected with the 
immediately deceased, are meant) become enraged belief tnat the dead return white, as ghosts or 
with any one who is so heartless as not to cry at white men (cf., e.g., Parker, Euahlayi, 91). The 
the funeral of friend or relation, and punish liim eyes are carefully closed, and the eyelids weighted 
with some terrible sickness (Martin, Basutoland, to keep them shut. The uncanny look of a corpse 
1903, p. 92). In some of the Moluccas the wailing with staring eyes accounts, partly, but not fully, 
is intended to affect the departed, to bring the for the universality of this practice. The ghost 
spirit to its senses, or to render it conscious of its has not yet wholly deserted his mortal tenement, 
new condition (Riedel, op. dt. 465). and the reason given by the Nicobar Islanders is 

That the wailing is meant to afiect the departed probably not far wrong, namely, that it is to pre- 
in some Avay seems to follow from the contents of vent the ghost from seeing (Ind. Gens. 1901, iii. 
the dirges, and from the fact that they are in many 208)._ At least it prevents the eerie feeli^ of the 
cases (perhaps usually) addressed directly to him. survivors that they are being watched. The best 
The sorrow expressed, the praises, the appeals to clothes of the deceased are commonly put on the 
return, cannot but bo supposed to have an effect on body. Very often, relatives and friends contri- 
the spirit, which is believed to be hovering near bnte new clothes for the purpose. Among many 
and to partake in the ceremonies performed. A peoples, as among the Chinese, and, indeed, among 
wide and careful comparison of the customs of the European peoples, the deceased has in life prepared 
South American Indians has led Theodor Koch to special clothes, for the dead must enter the spirit- 
infer that the native is fully convinced that the world in their best array. Sometimes, as in various 
dirges are understood by the deceased ; and he districts of Germany, they are buried in their 
suggests that the chief motive is conciliation — wedding-clothes. Ornaments, jewels, and parti- 
the placation of one whose natural disposition cularly amulets, are not omitted. By a parsimony 
would be hostile (Jn<. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 114, 117). easy to understand, some peoples remove the most 
That this motive does operate seems certain. A valuable clothing and ornaments before cremation 
striking example is furnished by the Ja-Luo of or burial, but they are more usually left. Where 
ISast Africa. When a person dies, the whole vil- shoes pro worn, the deceased is shod, for he has a 
lage wails with great fervour for days, if not for long journey to take. Such, for example, is the 
months, and at stated intervals, according to the custom in many parts of Europe ; and it extends 
conventions laid down for the case. When a barren in Great Britain as far back at least as the Late 
woman dies, the wailing is commenced in the usual Celtic period. The toilet is concluded by binding 
way. The brothers and sisters of the deceased the corpse in the attitude in which it is to be buried 
hasten to the place ; and the first who arrives takes or otherwise disposed of. This attitude in all the 
a sharp acacia-thorn, sticks it into the sole of the lower planes of culture is very generally squatting, 
corpse’s foot, and breaks it off. Immediately all as we find among the pre-historio dead of Europe, 
wailingceases, and it is never renewed (JA/xxxiii. It is often explained ns that of the infant in its 
344). Hobley, who reports this ceremony, could mother’s worn 0 ; more probably it is that of natural 
obtain no account of its object. There cannot, rest. If necessary, the sinews, as among the Basuto 
however, be much doubt that the thorn is intended {Joum. Afr. Soc. v. 357), or even the backbone, 
to prevent the deceased from walking after death as among the Bechuana (JAI xxxv. [1905] 308), 
and troubling the survivors. (A similar case is may be cut to admit of the body being bound in 
reported from the Moluccas by Riedel, op. cit. 81 ; the premer position. Among the Slavic popula- 
see also § XI. 2 below.) A childless woman would tions of Germany, ns well as among the Masurs, 
naturally be envious and malicious, and would have it is customary to throw out the water used for 
no descendants over whose weU-being she might be washing the corpse, together ■with the vessel con- 
supposed to watch. Released, therefore, from the taining it, after the coffin as the funeral leaves 
fear that she would leave the grave for hostile the house, by way of precaution against ha'unting. 
purposes, they would have no ft^her motive for In Silesia the water and water-vessel are buried 
conciliating her. where no one will step over them, else they will 

But it cannot be admitted that fear is the only cause a wasting disease. The Wends scatter millet 
reason for wailing. There is abundant evidence upon tbe poured-out water, for this "will prevent 
that the dead are believed to regard their surviving the birds from eating it when afterwards so'wn 
relatives — in particular, their descendants — ^udth a (Tetzner, Slawen in Deutschland, Bruns'n'ick, 
measure of affection (at least of friendly interest), 1902, p. 375 ; Toppen, Aherqlauhen aus Masuren^, 
not unmixed indeed with caprice, that they are Dantzig, 1867, p. 108; ZVV iii. [1893] 150; von 
often dependent on them for the sacrifices and Schulenhurg, op. cit. p. 110). The Negroes in 
other means of rendering comfortable their exist- Jamaica throw out the water after the hearse or 
ence in the world of the departed, and that they upon the_ grave [FL xv. 206, 88). On the other 
grant them favours and good fortune if satisfied hand, it is said to be the custom in Oleai, one of 
with their treatment and general conduct. In the Caroline Islands, to drink the water in which 
these circumstances, it seems ineritable to con- dead children have been washed [Globus, Ixxx^tu. 
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[1905] 20). Possibly this is a means of securing 
that the children shall be bom again. 

6. Mummification . — ^The process of mummify- 
ing, or drying up the body, either rvith or without 
embalmment, is widely practised. 

In Australia the Unghi occasionally dry the body in the smoke 
of a fire made with green boughs of a species of sandalwood, 
and then carry it about to visit the places frequented by the 
deceased during his life. The Kaiabara also dry the body of a 
man of note, and carry ft about for six months (Uowitt, 467, 
469). The same rough-and-ready way of preparing a corpse is 
found more or less throughout the west of Africa. It is thus 
that a Niamniam chief in the Upper Nile basin, and a king of 
the Warundi in German East Africa, are prepared for burial 
(Frobenius, cit, 409; van der Burgt, 40). Some of the 
tribes of British Central Africa attain the result by repeatedly 
rubbing the corpse with boiled maize (Werner, JBrit. Cent. A/r., 
Ijond. 1906, p. 163 ; Joum. AJr. Soe. v. 434). The body of the 
king of the Baganda was squeezed dry, the viscera being first 
removed, butter rubbed into it, and the viscera then replaced 
(JAI xxxli. [1902] 44). The Baoule of the Ivory Coast take out 
the intestines, wash them with palm-wine or European alcohol, 
introduce into the cavity alcohol and salt, afterwards replacing 
the intestines and sewing up the body. These and other pre- 
parations, however, do not entirely prevent corruption ; but it 
comes to an end in about three weeks, ^ving way to desiccation, 
and the body ultimately presents the appearance of an Egyptian 
mummy (Clozel and Villamur, IIB). Some Philippine tribes dry 
the corpse by fire, while among the Betsileo and Antankarana 
of Madagascar, os frequently in the South Seas, it is dried in the 
air, the fluids being assisted to escape. By this process, in Erub 
and the Murray Islands, it is described by Haddon as becoming 
almost as light as papier mdche (Sawyer, Philippines, 268, 277; 
lladagascar au dibut du asr* silcte, 1902, pp. 282, 286; Haddon, 
Torres Str. Exped. vi. [1908] ISO, Read-Hunters, Bond. 1901, p. 
91), The bodies of chiefs in the Society Islands were dried in the 
sun, the more corruptible parts removed, the moisture extracted, 
and a species of embalmment practised with fragrant oils (Ellis, 
Polyn. Res. i. 400). A number of tribes in America, both North 
and South, practise desiccation, usnally by fire. Some of the 
former Inhabitants of Virginia and the more southerly Atlantic 
States used to perform a very elaborate process in the case of 
their kings and other important men, disembowelling them and 
filling the cavity with beads, celts, and so forth, or, in some 
cases, removing the flesh altogether and preserving it separately 
or not at aU(l SBEIVIOI, 132 : Int. Aren. xiii. Suppl. 65, 66, 62, 
79, 81, 88, 93, 103). The practice of desiccation is very ancient. 
Not only are buned mummified bodies constantly found in the 
seats of the older civilizations of South America ; they have also 
been found in pre-historic graves in North America. 

The object of mummifying is in many cases, as 
it was in ancient Egypt, to preserve the body as 
a permanent habitation, or at least os a place of 
resort, for the soul. It is not unconnected with 
the cult of the dead (see Ancestor-worship 
[Egyp.], vol. i. p. 440, and ‘ Egyptian ’ art. below, 
p. 458). Where other peoples set up images of 
the deceased, those who practised desiccation or 
embalmment were enabled to keep the bodies 
themselves without difficulty. 

Thus, the ancient Macrobioi put the body, after it, 

covering it with plaster and painting it like the living man, 
into a hollow block of crystal, set it up in the house for a year, 
and offered sacrifices to it, afterwards removing it and setting 
it up, with similar blocks, round the city (Herod, iii. 24). The 
aborigines of Virginia and Carolina placed the bodies of their 
kings and rulers in a large hut under the care of priests or 
medicine-men, apparently for a similar purpose (I RBEITISI). 

Elsewhere, as among the Bangala of the Upper 
Congo [JAl xxxix. [1909] 451) and other African 
tribes, and in the South Sea Islands, mummifica- 
tion is a means of preserving the body until a con- 
venient time for the funerm, which is frequently 
postponed, for one reason or another, over months 
or even years. But this obj ect does not of necessity 
exclude the former. 

y. Feeding the dead . — Many other observances 
take place, which we need not describe here. 
Two, however, may be referred to. The sitting in 
state of the dead, in the Aaru Archipelago of the 
Moluccas, has already been mentioned. While 
he so sits, food is ofiered him by the members of 
his family. Ofierings of food and drink to the 
dead before burial are frequent in the lower cul- 
ture; sometimes, as among the Th6 of Northern 
Tongking, they are even placed in his mouth. 
These ofierings are found in both hemispheres. 
Even in modem Europe they are not imlmown. 

In the Department of Loir-et-Oher, France, everything in the 
house that is eatable Is thrown into the death-chamber (RTP 


XV. [1900] 382). De la Martinitre reports, in the 17th cent, that 
in Russia, after death, it was usual to bring a basin of holy 
water for the soul to bathe, and to place a piece of bread on the 
corpse’s head, that he might not die of hunger on the long 
journey before him (ZVV xi. 435). On account of the possi- 
bility that the ghost will put his finger in it to taste it, the 
watchers of the corpse about Konigsberg, in the cast of Prussia, 
avoid drinking brandy (Am Urguell, U. [1891] 80). 

A different precaution was taken in the north-east of Scot- 
land, where, ‘ immediately on death, a piece of iron, such ns a 
knitting-wire or a nail, was stuck into whatever meal, butter, 
cheese, flesh, or whisky [was] in the house, to prevent death 
from entering them' (Gregor, Folk-Lore of N.E. Scot. 1881, 
p. 206). Although in recent times it was believed that corrup- 
tion followed the omission of this precaution, it is probable that 
at an earlier period it was believed that the ghost partook of 
them. Iron is a well-known preservative against the attadis of 
supernatural beings. 

8. The wake. — A. formal announcement of the 
death, and an invitation to the kindred and others 
whom it may concern to come and perform the 
funeral rites, are given by messenger or by drum, 
or, at the present day in many communities in low 
civilization, by firing guns. During the interval 
between the toilet of the corpse and its final dis- 
posal it is watched — a ceremony known in this 
country as the wake, because it involves one or 
more «ul-night sittings. 

The corpse of an Australian of the Wlmmera district of Vic- 
toria Is watched by the clever old men and relatives, lor the 
purpose of gaining a hint where to look for the slayer by witc^ 
craft (Mathews, Ethnol. Notes, 146). Elsewhere ]n Australia 
the object is to guard the coipse ‘from the spirits' (Parker, 
op. cit. 85). In this they agree with the Sabobas of Calilomia, 
who hold that until burial the soul hovers near the corpse, and 
a certain demon is on the watch to seize it ; and this is prevented 
only by the vigilance of the survivors {JAFL xvi. [1903] 169). 
Among the Garos of Assam the watchers are kept awoke by the 
young men of the village, who dress up as wild beasts and enter 
the house, * to frighten the women with their howls and antics.' 
More probably, the real reason is to l^hten away the ghost or 
other ovil-disposed spirits (Playfair, The Garos, Bond. 1909, p. 
107). The Koryaks, who practise cremation and bum the body 
on the day of the death, or a day or two alter, allow no one to 
sleep while the corpse is in the house. The deceased is con- 
sidered still a member of the family, and, to entertoln him, 
they even play cards on his body (Jesup Exped. vi. [IBOSJ llO). 
Cards are, of course, a modem introduction from the Russians; 
but they, no doubt, replace some other mode of amusement 
necessary to keep the watchers awake. _So in some of the 
Moluccas, while children watch the dead in a separate kP®rp 
ment, smoking and drinking go on, and urds ore played, the 
night before the corpse is prepared for burial. In othera of the 
islands the corpse is watched until it is put into the coffin, Md 
the watchers ask riddles and play games to keep awake. Two 
days and nights it sits in state, clothed and adorned with eorals, 
gold, and silver. The soul remains in the house the first night; 
and, if any one in the house sleeps, he is liable to encounter too 
soul in dreams, and to sicken in consequence. In other istenos, 
again, the soul is held to be confused and stunned immediatoiy 
after death, like a man who has fallen from a tree; and toe 
kinsmen watch through the night, until it may be supposed to 
have recovered its senses (Riedel, 80, 267, 210). _ . 

The wakes of Europe are founded upon similar beliels to 
these, end follow much the same course. The 
every one, that none may fall into the sleep of death (the som 
of the deceased may perhaps entice them away, as among toe 
Dayaks [Int. Arch. ii. 182fi, and even the cattle are roiucd 
and the seed-cora handled (Tetzner, 376; von Sohulenburg, 110;. 
Among the Bulgarians in Hungary, only the nearest relMioM 
actually watch beside the dead. They relieve the temum by 
gomes, among others divining by card-playmg whether toe som 
of the deceased is saved (Globus, xo. 140). S. 

neighbours watch the body, making copious libations to tn 
memory of the departed (Cuzacq, 169). Irish wakes ® 

been a byword of extravagant merry-making and debauoheiy, 
and English wakes used to be little, if any, aa, ®J,’ 

Researches, 1824, p. 170; Aubrey, 

80). It would seem ns if they thought, m the Gilyalm dOjtnat 
silence in the house of the dead is sin. For that ^ 

the latter, so long as the corpse remains in the house, cusroro 
requires amusements, laughing, and joking to be keptup( 
vUL [1905] 472). , , j , „ 

o. Tabus at death.— horror of the dead has 
already been mentioned. _ Everyivhere, 

■with a corpse entails a condition for the adeqn 
expression of ■which we must have recourse to i 
Polynesian word tapu, or the Gr. word_ . "5 

English the word usually employed is ‘ pollution 

or ‘ defilement.’ Since, however, neither of these 
words, nor any other in the lan^age, „ 

fuU force of the Polynesian or the Greek, we ha^ 
in modem times been fain to borrow the 
or tabu from the former tongue, for the condition 
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of a person or thing set apai't and shunned for a 
religious or quasi-religious reason, including not 
only objects to which we should attribute sanctity 
and invest mth terror on that account (as the Ark 
among the ancient Hebrews), but also such as excite 
(at least in our minds) horror, disgust, and execra- 
tion. A corpse is always tabm And, as one of 
the most remarkable characteristics of tabu is its 
excessive contagiousness, the greatest care is needed 
in approaching or dealing -with a corpse. It is not 
quite clear whether the corpse is feared in and for 
itself as a dead body, or as the vehicle of death, or 
whether it is feared owing to its connexion with 
the disembodied spirit. The rule observed among 
widely sundered peoples, that every one who lolls 
another — even a warrior who has slain an enemy in ] 
battle — must undergo purification, perhaps pomts 
to the last alternative. In any case, from the 
contagious nature of tabu, the prohibitions conse- 
quent on a death reach far beyond the persons 
who have been compelled to perform the last offices 
about a corpse. They extend to the whole house, 
the whole family, the whole clan, the whole village, 
nay, to the very fields, and even sometimes to the 
heavens. 

An unbnried body fills the Yakuts with horror and laar. All 
Nature, indeed, feels uneasiness : violent winds arise, storms 
howl, fires break out, strange noises, mysterious cries, are 
heard; and, if it be a shaman who is dead, these manifesta- 
tions acquire fabulous proportions (RHR xlvi. 211). The result 
of this mysterious sympathy of the various elements is that 
no work can be done until the body is disposed of. All labour 
in the entire settlement used to be stopped when a Koryak 
died, until his cremation. No one went hunting or seahng, 
nobody went to fetch wood, and the women did no sewing 
(Jesup Exped. vi. 104). Among the Central Eskimo, singing 
and dancing are forbidden dunng the first days after a death. 
Moreover, for three daj-s no one is allowed to work on Iron, 
wood, bone, stone, ice, snow, leather, to empty the oil-drip- 
pings from lamps, or to clean lamps ; women may not comb 
their hair or wash their faces ; and all sexual intercourse is 
forbidden. It is believed that the soul stays with the body for 
three days after death. During that time any violation of the 
tabus affects it so much with pain that by way of retaliation it 
brings heavy snowfalls, sickness, and death (Boas, Eskimo of 
Baffin Land, 1901, pp. 131, 144). Among the Barea and Eonama 
of Abj-ssinia there is neither ploughing, nor sowing, nor grind- 
ing until the corpse is buried (Mundnger, op. eit. 628). In many 
of the Molucca islands all work is forbidden In a village while 
the corpse is unburied (Riedel, 163, 197, 223, 341, 414). 

At Athens, according to Cicero, after the burial the grave was 
sown or planted as a kmd of expiation, that the fruits might be 
rendered to the living. The statement seems to imply that the 
earth was put under a ban or tabu, either by the death or by the 
buri.al (see the passage discussed in AiJIV viii. 40 ; Farnell, Cults 
Gr. States, 1890-1007, iiL 23). Among the Bambala, a Bantu 
people of the Congo basin, the Inhabitants of a village where a 
death has occurred forsake it during the period of mourning, 
and sleep in the open {JAI xxxv. 417). It is customar}’ on the 
continent of Europe to put up on the house a cross of wood 
or straw, or in Holland and Flanders to pile trusses of straw 
before the house (Bull, d* FL, ii. (1893-95] 346). The ancient 
Romans hung up a branch of cypress or pine. This practice 
is probably to be traced to on Intention to give notice of the 
state of tabu. The hatchments on houses in Great Britain seem 
to owe their existence to the same cause. 

The prohibitions are naturally emphasized when the person 
dying is a king or a chief. UTien a Kaffir headman or man of 
importance dies, all the people of the kraal shave their heads 
and are unclean. They may not drink milk or transact business 
with other kraals until the witch-doctor has cleansed them 
(Kidd, Essential Kafir, 1904, pp. 247, 249 ; Cope Rep, Nat. Laws 
Com., App. 21). Among the Nilotic Karirondo. the villagers do 
not cultivate the fields for thrte daj's after the death of any one 
of importance. But, if it Is a chief who has died, no one culti- 
vates the fields for ten days (Hobley, op. eit. 28). In Tibet, on 
tbe demise of the Dalai or the Tashf Lama, the work in all the 
public and private offices, all business and market gatherings, 
are suspended for seven dajs. For thi^ days women ore 
forbidden to put on their Jewellery, and neither men nor women 
may wear new apparek All classes refrain from amusements 
and festivities, and from going into groves for pleasure, sports, 
or love-making. Rich and respectable men, when their parents 
die, abstain for a year from taking part in marriage cere- 
monies and festivities, and undertake no Journeys to a distance 
(Chandra D.as, Journey to Lhasa, 1902, p. 256). We may sus- 
pect our own analogous customs on the death of any near 
relation, or important person in the neighbourhood or the 
State, to be due to the same origin as those on the death of a 
Kaffir headman or the Dalai Lama. See also §§ VI. i ; XITI. z. 

Vll. Disposal of the corpse. — l. Object of rites. 
— ^The chief objects of the proper disposal of the 


corpse and the_ fulfilment of all the rites and cus- 
toms in connexion therewith are to free the living 
from the defilement of death and to give rest to 
the deceased. Until they are all ended, the soul 
is not finally dismissed to its place in the other 
world, it is not united to the company of the 
fathers, it is not elevated to its due position in the 
household or tribal cult, and it contmues to haunt 
the survivors unpleasantly. This belief is little 
short of universal in the lower culture, and mmht 
be illustrated from all quarters of the globe. The 
significance of the funeral ceremonies among the 
ancient Greeks and Egyptians is a commonplace 
of anthropology. In modem Europe the prejudice 
in favour of Christian burial in consecrated earth, 
with the full rites of the Church, may be traced to 
the same cause. 

2. Denial of rites . — ^Yet for special reasons these 
rites are everywhere denied to certain classes of 
the dead. 

(o) Babes and children under the age of puberty, 
or uninitiated in the tribal rites. — 


In India, where the practice of burning the dead is prevalent, 
children are generally buried. In some oases at least, and 
possibly In all, this is done with a view to securing their re- 
birth, for the common practice is to bury in or quite close to 
tbe house, often under the threshold. Similar practices for the 
same reason prevail among many other peoples of tbe Old and 
New Worlds (Hartland, Prim. Pat., 1909-10, L 227). Funeral 
honours are denied by the Thfl of Tongldng to children under 
eighteen years of age and unmarried women. They are simply 
put into the bier and taken by the priest alone to the grave 
(Lunet, op. eit. 163). Among the Negroes of W'est Africa and 
some of tbe Bantu and Nilotic peoples, where burial is the 
ordinary practice, rites are denied to children, who are, indeed, 
often thrown out into the bush : the Wadjagga bury them in 
tte ditch that serves as the village latrine, subsequently digging 
up their bones and throwing them away (Leonard, Lower Niger, 
1906, p. 163 ; Globus, IxxiL [1897] 43, Ixxxix. [1906] 199 ; Cun- 
ningham, Uganda, 1905, p. 844). In civilized Europe unbap- 
tized children are commonly buried without rites. 

(6) Slaves and common people. — 

Anong tbe Haida in Masset, slaves ere thrown into the sea 
(Jesup Exped. v. [1905-9] 64). In Oregon they were thrown out 
into the woods or left wherever convenient (Uem. Am. Anthr. 
Assoe. i. [1906] 170). Very widely in Africa ordinary and 
especially poor persons and slaves are simply fiung out and 
left to tbe wild beasts. Common people in the Marshall Islands 
used to be sewed into a mat and put into tbe sea (Steinmetz, 
op. eit. 438). Tbe Ahts of Vancouver Island wrap old women 
and men and boys of no rank in the tribe in old blankets and 
leave them on the ground (Sproat, Scenes and Studies of 
Savage Life, London, 1868, p. 269). A worthless fellow is 
buried without rites in the New Hebrides (Rep. Austr. Assoe. 
iv. [1892] 730). The Wadjagga throw childless men and women 
into the forest (Globus, Ixxxix. 200). 

The foregoing classes are probably regarded as 
impotent for good or ill after death, just as they 
have been during life, and therefore needing no 
consideration. In other cases, however, this reason 
will not apply. 

(c) Those who die a ‘bad death.’ — The manner 
of death frequently determines the death rites to 
be performed, because it determines the fate of 
tbe deceased in the other world. The list of 
deaths regarded as ‘ bad ’ is not identical all over 
the world, but a wholesome horror of suicide 


generally prevails. Christian Europe agrees with 
pagan Africa in performing only maimed rites, or 
den3ring them altogether, in the case of such as 
have taken their oivn life. 


Suicides 'are held by the Ewhc of Togoland to have been 
driven mad, either by rage or ill-treatment, or by some angry 
ghost, malignant spirit, or god. A suicide defiles the land and 
hinders the due rainfall. The relatives of the deceased must 
therefore be fined. A stake is driven through the body, which 
is dragged into the bush and there huddled into a hastily cxca- 
TOted hole. The subsequent solemnities are few and meagre. 
No drum is heard, iio dances are executed, no fire is lighted in 
the street, no ^sacrifice is slain for him. A few bananas and 
pig-nuts and alittlc maize are laid beside the grave, two guns are 
fired, and the obsequies are over (Spleth, op. eit. 276, 274). The 
Choctaws of Korth America dispose of their dead on scaffolds, 
and iriterwards collect the bones with great ceremony. But 
they bur>’ at once without the usual o&eouics any one who 
commits cmcide (I JWSJV 16S), 


Death by lightning is also "widely attributed to 
the direct action of a god* 
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Among the Bechuana, it a tbanderbolt Mils a man, no one 
complains, none weeps ; all unite in saying that tbe Lord has 
done right. They suppose the victim to have been guilty ol 
some crime, probably stealing, for which the Judgment of 
Heaven has fallen on him. The beliefs of their neighbours, the 
Basuto, Zulus, and Baronga, are similar (Arhousset, Explora- 
tory Tour, Oape Town, 1846, p. 225 ; Casalis, Basutos, Lond. 
1861, p. 242; Callaway, Rel. Syst., Lond. 1870, pp. 60, 118; 
Junod, Les Ba-ronga, Neuchatel, 1898, p. 422. As to the 
meaning ol ‘Lord’ and ‘Heaven,’ see art. Banto, vol. ii. 
p. 864). 

Divine anger may be manifested, indeed, in any 
accidental death : the attack by a wild beast, the 
bite of a snake, drowning, a fall from a tree. 

The Dayahs of South-East Borneo do not bury such ns die 
by accident ; they are carried into the forest and laid on the 
ground (Int. Arch. ii. 181). The Malaya of the Pntani States 
inter in a waste place or cast out to the dogs and vultures 
‘those who die of being killed,’ ns they phrase ft — that is to 
say, in any violent, sudden, or unusual way (Fate. Mai. U. 
[1904] 77). 

Death by drowning is often regarded as the 
seizure by the water-spirit of a victim ; hence no 
effort is made to save him. 

Persons drowned, or shot, Mlled by wild beasts or by falling 
from a tree, are held in the Babar Archipelago to be slain by 
the messengers of Earawolini, the war-spirit, in order that he 
may feed on their souls. Their bodies may not be laid out in 
the house or seen by children ; they are left naked. They are 
put on scaffolds, with merely a piece of red linen thrown over 
them. Sacrifices ol pigs are offered to Upulero, who is invoked 
on behalf of their souls. The pigs are not as a rule eaten, for 
fear of misfortune. Ultimately the body is laid on the ground 
in a spot set apart for such as have been slain by Rarawolini 
(Biedel, 861). In the northern peninsula of Hmmahera no 
funeral feast is solemnized for those who are unlucky enough 
to die away from the kampong, nor are their souls wor- 
shipped, unless they fall in battle (Int. Arch. U. 209). 
Everywhere those who die from the effects of the 
poison-ordeal, so commonly administered in Africa 
to discover a witch, are held to be slain by the 
‘fetish.’ The body is usually denied sepulture, 
and is thrown into the bush. To die of certain 
diseases is to be struck by a god, or at all events 
tabued. Such diseases are cholera and smallpox 
commonly in India, smallpox or leprosy in the 
island of Nossi-B6 near Madagascar (Steinmetz, 
378), consumption in Cochin-China (Aymonier, 
Excursions et Reconnaissances, xvi. [1883] 171). 
Among the Agni of the Ivory Coast, when by 
means of divination (§ III. 3) the corpse obstinately 
refuses to disclose whose witchcraft has caused 
the death, it is concluded that the deceased has 
offended some spirit, and he is denied burial as 
a punishment for the offence (Clozel and Villa- 
mur, op. cit. p, 120), or perhaps, we may con- 
jecture, for fear of the enraged spirit. In ancient 
Greece executed criminals, though buried, were 
denied the customary rites ; traitors and those 
guilty of sacrilege were refused burial at home 
(Eohde, Psyche^, Freib. 1898, i. 217). On Nossi-B6 
executed criminals and outcasts from the family 
are not buried in the family grave ; wherefore in 
the other world they are condemned to find no 
rest (Steinmetz, loc. cit.) ; and the Ewhe bury 
them without rites {Globus, Ixxii. 42). Down to 
quite modem times, in Europe it used to be the 
fate of certain classes of executed criminals to 
have their remains exposed on gateways and other 
places of public resort, until they rotted away. 
Kepulsion, horror, dread, whether caused by the 
infringement of some tabu or by the anathema of 
supernatural beings, are doubtless the cause in all 
these cases of exceptional treatment and denial of 
the customary rites. 

(d) Persons held in reverence are also under 
anathema or tabu. Their sacred qualities set 
them apart from mankind. 

The Masai, whose reason for not burying ordinary persons is 
said to be that the bodies would poison the soil, bury their 
medicine-men and rich men (Hollis, 805). The inhabitants of 
Coriseo Island, off the West Coast of Africa, lay their great men 
and twins (see art. Twins) under a sacred tree (Nassau, 41). 
The Sea Dayaks expose their priests on a raised platform— a 
privilege, however, which others may share, if they desire. 
The rest are buried, except such ns die in battle, who are left 
where they fall, surrounded with a paling to keep away the wild 


hogs (TE^, new ser., U. [1863] 236). By way of special honour, 
the Pahanos of the Santal Parganas do not bury their priests 
but lay them under the shade of a hanyan (Bradley-Birt’ 
Indian Upland, 1905, p. SOS). The Caddoes of North America 
leave unburied the warrior slain in battle (I B.BEW 103). Some 
African tribes, ns the Latuka and the Wadjngga, also leave the 
slain warrior unburied. But among the Wadjagga the reason 
Is said to be that to bury him would draw a similar fate on 
others (Frobenius, 451 ; Cunningham, 370 ; Globus, Ixxxix. 199). 

(c) Women dying in childbed are buried in 
Africa, both East and West, apart, and deprived 
of ordinary rites. The belief that a woman thus 
dying is under a curse, and becomes a malignant 
ghost or vampire, is widely distributed. Special 
precautions are, therefore, taken against her de- 
]gredations, A special rite in the shape of a sacri- 
lice is sometimes performed to keep ner quiet, as 
in Yunnan (Anderson, Report on Expea. to W. 
Yunan, Calcutta, 1871, p. 131). A different 
expedient is mentioned below (§ XL 2). 

(/) Lastly, in the progress of civilization it has 
been held that burial cannot be accorded to the 
corpse of a man who has died in debt, until his 
creditors have been satisfied. This barbarous de- 
nial of rites necessary to future happiness seems to 
have been the law in mediaeval Europe. A corpse 
was arrested for debt in the neighbourhood of 
Shoreditch as lately as 1811 ; and, though damages 
were recovered against the creditors by the repre- 
sentatives of the deceased, the fact witnesses to 
the late survival in England of the belief that the 
corpse of a debtor could legally be deprived of 
rites {NQ, 8th ser. ix. [1896] 241 ; cf. ib. 356 and 
X. 63), Even yet in many places— the island of 
Celebes and West Africa, for example (VAnthro- 
pologie, iv. [1893] 626 ; Globus, Ixxii. 42 ; Dennett, 
Black Man’s Mind, 1906, p. 46)— the dead cannot 
be buried until his debts are paid ; and among 
the Fantis, at all events, he who has the temerity 
to bury a man becomes liable for his debts (Cruick- 
shank. Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast, Lond. 
1853, ii. 221). The incident is the foundation of 
a number of folk-tales, from India to Ireland, and 
has repeatedly formed part of a literary plot 

3. Mode of disposal. — ^The modes of disposing of 
the corpse may be enumerated as (a) cannibalism, 
(ft) sub-aerial deposit, (c) cave deposit, [d) water 
burial, (e) earth burial, (/) preservation in hut, 
(y) cremation. 

(а) Cannibalism. — See art. CANNIBALISM, vol. 
iii. p. 194, and below, § XV. 

(б) Sub-aerial deposit, — ^To leave the body pn the 
ground was probably the earliest, as it is the 
simplest and most savage, form of disposal of the 
dead. Ordinary people are still by many tribes, 
as we have seen, simply flung aside. Among the 
Masai, burial is a special honour conferred only on 
a man of wealth or a medicine-man. All medieme- 
men are descendants of one family of supernatural 
origin. We may conjecture that the meaning of 
the tradition of supernatural origin is that their 
ancestor was a stranger belonging^ to a tribe on a 
somewhat higher level of civilization, where bunal 
was customary (Hollis, 305, 325). Burial is, how- 
ever, not necessarily a mark of advancing civiliza- 
tion. The Seri of the Californian Gulf, who are 
among the lowest of known savages, bury their aead 
(17 EBEW 288 *). On the other hand, the religion 
of Zoroaster seems to have imposed the nte 01 
exposure of the corpse, to be devoured by dogs 
and vultures, in comparatively civilized times on 
a reluctant people, who were previously m t e 
habit of burying their dead. It appears, in contrast 
with the rite of the Masai medicme-men, to nave 
been at first only the practice of the sacred casM, 
and to have been enforced by them on all heheve 
under the most awful sanctions, both temporal ana 
spiritual. A thousand stripes are denounced m 
tL Zend-Avesta on him who shall bniy m the 

the corpse of a dog or of a man, and not dismter 
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it 1)61016 the end of the second year ; hnt, if he 
delay beyond that time, there is no atonement for 
ever and ever. Death and damnation are his fate. 
Indeed, merely to omit the exposure of the corpse 
•within a year, though other parts of the ritual may 
have been complied with, is to be liable to the same 
penalty as the murder of one of the faithful {SBE 
IV. xlv. 8, 31, 52). We may perhaps measure the 
difficulty of securing uniformity by the violence 
of the language and the terror of the threatened 
penalties. It must have been almost as uncom- 
fortable to be a heretic in Persia as in medisev^ 
and post-mediffival Europe. Nor have the Parsis 
of India, in spite of their high civilization, aban- 
doned this distinguishing characteristic of their 
faith. See ‘ Parsi ’ art. on present subject (p. 502). 

The Veddas of Ceylon, lihe the ancient Chinese, 
simply lay the corpse in the jungle, covered with 
leaves and brushwood (Tennent, Ceylon, Lond. 
1859, ii. 442 ; Davy, An Account of the Interior 
of Ceylon, Lond. 1821, p. 117 ; de Groot, Bel. 
Syst. China, Leyden, 1892 ff., ii. 368). 

Among the Australian tribes and those of Tas- 
mania the most varied methods of disposal are 
found — exposure, cannibalism, burial, cremation. 

Where exposure was practised, It was usually on a rude 
platform of boughs, or in the branches of a tree. The latter is 
regarded by the Onmatjera as an honour denied to the very 
old and infirm, and to such as have violated tribal customs 
(Brough Bmyth, L 103-121 ; Howitt, 460-474 ; Spencer-Gtllen*>, 
606-646 : InL Arch. xvi. [1904] 8 ; Roth, Abor. of Taxmania, 
Lond. 1890, pp. 128-134). The same honour is aiso paid by 
the Andamanese to those esteemed worthy (Xnd. Cent. Bep., 
1901, iii. 66). In fact the exposure of the dead on stages, or 
by suspension from the brancmes of a tree, or from cross-bars 
supported on Mies, Is very widely spread In the Eastern 
Anmipelago, and is practised by some of the tribes of Assam. 

On the American continent, deposit on scofiblds, 
or in the boughs of trees, was extensively prac- 
tised. In the interior of North America it was 
the common mode of disposal, the object being 
to keep the body out of the way of carnivorous 
beasts and to facilitate desiccation. 

The Hurons and some other tribes put the corpse into a coffin 
or box of bark or wood (often a hoUowed log)^ custom also 
followed in British Oolumbln, where the ' grave-box ' was fre- 
quently deposited on the ground and covered with leaves 
(1 ABEIT 168-164, 160, 168, 1691; 6 RBEIF [1887] 111. The 
various Reports on the N.-W. Tribes in the Brit, Atsoc, Re- 
ports describe the customs of the Indians of Brit. Columbia. 
See also Jesup Exped. v. 64, x. [1903] 142). Ruder than these 
was the custom of the Blackfeet. ‘ They think it a horrible 
practice to expose the body to the worms and vermin that 
live in the ground.' So they leave it tor the wild beasts 
and birds, above ground, on a bill-top or In a tree (B.A. Rep., 
1837, p. 192 ; Petitot, Trad. Ind. du Canada Rord-ouest, 
Paris, 1886, p. 492). The Esldmo often leave the dead on the 
ground, though some of them have learnt to use ‘ grave-boxes ’ 
(II RBEIF, 175, 193; ISRBB1F[1699] S12X The Kamtchadals 
used to throw away the'ir dead to be devoured by dora. The 
Chukchi, Gilyaks, and other Siberian tribes followed the same 

E ractice, or else disposed of the corpse by cremation ; the Yakuts, 
owever, used to put them in boxes and suspend them from 
the trees or put them on rough scaffolds in the forest (Jesup 
Exped. vi. 104 ; RJIR xlvi. 211 ; Amer. Anthr. vUi. [1906] 289). 
In Kew Caledonia the dead are placed on the summit of a cliff, 
on a bed of leaves or dried grass {L'Anthrop. xiii. [1902] 647X 
The necessity of sub-aerial deposit either on the 
ground or on scaffolds or in the branches of trees has 
been, in some at least of these cases, forced upon 
the survivors by the condition of the soil. In the 
higher latitudes of the Northern Hemisphere the 
ground is often frozen for months, and it is im- 
possible during that period (^ecially with the 
rude tools available) to dig. Even with the ap- 
pliances of an advanced civilization this is found 
impracticable in Canada. Canadian settlers often 
have to content themselves during the winter with 
placing their dead above ground in a mortnaiy, 
and leaving them there until the spring. They 
only follow the example of some of their aboriginal 
predecessors and neighbours. 

The Naskopies stSll • euspend their dead from the branches of 
trees, if the ground be frozen too hard to excavate, and en- 
deavour to return in the following summer and inter the body* 
(II RBEIF 272). 


(c) Cave burial. — An archaic and "widely distri- 
buted mode of burial is in caves. 

Human bones, remains of sepulture of the Neolithic people 
formerly inhabiting Liguria, have been found in caves at vari- 
ous points along the Riviera, notably under stalagmitic floors 
In the Bas-Moulins cave at Monaco {L'Anthrop. xiL [1901] 7). 
Among examples of a much more recent date, but still very 
ancient, is that of the Hebrews (e.g. the cave of Machpelah, 
Qn 23>9 259 35271 6013), and the custom is not yet wholly extinct 
in Palestine. In the Moluccas, the Philippines, the Sandwich 
Islands, as well as in the coral islands of toe South Seas (both 
Melanesian and Polj'nesian), where caves abound, the practice 

f revoiled of depositing the bodies, or, after desiccation, the 
ones, in caves and clefts of the rock often all but inacces- 
sible. In some of the islands the custom is now restricted to 
the remains of chiefs, and the motive is said to be to pre- 
vent desecration by enemies, thou^ probably it was at one 
time more general (Ellis, Polpn. Ret. i. 405; JAI x. 141). 
Similarly, among the Betsileo of Madagascar the chiefs are 
deposited in caverns (ilad. au axe siicie, 290, 291). In Africa 
it is found sporadically from north to south; it was the 
common practice of the Hottentots and the special privilege 
of the kings of Quissanga and Quitevo (Kolben, SIS ; Ree. S.E. 
Africa, viu [1001] S78, S82). On the western side of the North 
American continent it has been recorded of many tribes from 
Alaska to Mexico, as well as in the Aleutian and West Indian 
islands. Among some of the Pueblo peoples of Arizona and 
New Mexico the practice seems a relic of the former habitation 
of the caves. When they were occupied as dwellings, the dead 
were frequently buried in the furthest recesses ; and the same 
caverns or other clefts and shelters of the rocks have been 
retained by a very natural conservatism as the appropriate 
dweliing-places of the dead (IS RBRIF S48, 855; Am. Anthr. 
vi., new ser., 656). 

This method of disposing of the corpse, rude as 
it seems, has been capable, as in ancient Egypt, 
of developing grandiose sepulchres, by artificial 
excavation and the provision of pompous door- 
ways, and thus of influencing the development of a 
national architecture. Even where, as in Sicily, 
such a result was not attained, artificial excava- 
tion was frequently practised. Enormous num- 
bers of such tombs, attributed to the Siculi, have 
been explored in the mountain of Pantalica near 
Syracuse {L’Anthrop. xii. 190). It is obvious that 
cave burial, whether in natural or in artificial 
hollows, can be adopted only in rooky or moun- 
tainous regions, and then only where the geolo- 
gical formation is suitable. A mode of burial 
widely extended in Africa and found in other 
parts of the globe is that of sinking a perpen- 
dicular shaft in the boU and excavating, at or near 
the bottom, a side-vault in which tlie body is 
placed. These graves have lent themselves to the 
suggestion that their form is derived from a pre- 
vious practice of cave burial. They are actually 
found in some of the Fiji Islands concurrently 
with burial in caves {JAI x. 144). Ordinary 
chamber-tombs excavated in the rock are found 
in Crete, as on the mainland of (Greece. Side 
by side -with them at Knossos and belonging to 
the same period, classed by Evans as the Third 
Late-Minoan Period, have been found also exca- 
vated in the soft rotten limestone both simple 
pit-graves and graves consisting of a shaft and 
side-vault; as though all three types of grave 
had diverged from one common original, and that 
original a natural cave. The conclusion, so far 
as regards the last-named type, is perhaps ren- 
dered all the more probable by its recurrence else- 
where around the Mediterranean, where burial in 
natural or artificial caves was practised (Archceo- 
logia, lix, [1905] 391 S.). 

{d) "Water burial. — ^To fling a body into the sea 
or a river is one of the easiest ways of getting rid 
of it. That doubtless is the reason for thus dis- 
posing of the corpses of slaves or common people 
(see above, VIL 2 (6)), in various places. Ent 
it does not account for every case of water 
burial. Where the object is not merely to get 
rid of the body, but to prevent the deceased 
from returning to plague survivors, probably few 
more eflectual means are known to peoples in 
the lower culture than to throw the corpse into 
the water ; for water is usually esteemed a barrier 
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to maleficent spirits, and particularly to the 
dead. 

The corpses of pregnant ond barren women (who are natur- 
ally evil-disposed), and of lepers, are regarded in Tibet as 
speoialiy tabu. They are, accordingly, either thrown beyond 
nme hills and dales, or packed in horse- or ox-skins and thrown 
into the waters of the great Tsang-po Elver (Ohandra Das, 
op. oil. 255). The Guayakis of Paraguay and the Oherokees 
commit their dead to the waters of the nearest river ; the Qosh- 
Ute of Utah sink them in springs, possibly for fear of the 
departed spirit {L'Anthrop. xiii. 658 ; 1 MBEW 180). 

This may have been one of the reasons for the 
occasional practice of water burial fotmd in various 
parts of the world, as among the sect of Bhagar 
Fanthis in the Panjab {Eep, Gens. Ind., 1901, xvii. 
168), or some of the West African tribes (Nassau, 
233). On the other hand, water burial is sometimes 
regarded as an honour. 

One who is specially beloved or beautiful is, In the Bismarck 
Archipelago, not buried but laid in a boat pulled far out to 
sea, and there the boat and its contents are sunk (Thitenius, 
Bthnoa. Ergeb. aus ilelanesien, ii. 11003] 230). To fling the 
dead into the sea was quite common in Polynesia. The 
Ohibohas of New Granada were reported by Oviedo to lay their 
chiefs in golden coffins and sink them in the water (Int. Arch. 
xiii., Suppl. 68). The corpse of the slain Baldur, with his wife 
and steed, and the gift of Odin’s ring Draupnir, was laid in 
his ship upon a funeral pyre and launched forth blazing on 
the sea. Myth as it is, this tradition doubtless records the 
striking spectacle of many a Viking's funeral. 

In various parts of the world earth burial or sub- 
aerial deposit in canoes is found — a relic perhaps 
of earlier exposure to the waves. Thus it was not 
infrequent for a Viking to bo laid in his ship and 
the howe heaped over it. 

(e) Inhumation. — The position of the grave is 
determined by various considerations. Among 
some peoples there is no fixed rule ; and it seems 
that the dead may be buried anywhere, according to 
convenience or the caprice of the survivors. This 
is said to be the case with some of the Bantu 
tribes, as the Matabele and the Barotse, The 
latter, however, bury in secret, from which we may 
probably infer that the object is to leave no clue 
to the burial-place lest it be violated by wizards 
{JAI xxiii. 84; Bdmin, Ma-Botsi, 1903, p. 116). 
In some of the Moluccas, graves are scattered 
everywhere outside the villages (Kiedel, 81, 225). 
The Chilcotin are said to bury wherever the death 
occurs {Jesup Exped. ii. [1900-8] 788). Among the 
Chinese and other nations in the Extreme East the 
situation of the grave is determined by diviners, 
whose art is called in Chinese fung-shui, defined 
by de Groot (iii. 935) as ‘ a quosi-scientific system, 
supposed to teach men where and how to build 

f raves, temples, and dwellings, in order that the 
ead, the gods, and the living may be located 
therein exdusively, or as far as possible, under 
the auspicious influences of Nature.^ The practice 
is, therefore, founded on the conviction that the 
dead dwell in the grave exactly as the living 
dwell in a house. This conviction is by no 
means confined to China and the surrounding 
countries ; it is explicit or implicit eve^where in 
the lower culture. The imagmation clings to it ; 
and mankind has found it extremely difficult to 
get rid of the notion, though it has continually 
come into collision with the teachings of the higher 
philosophies and religions. Accordingly, the dying 
man’s own -wishes are often eonsultea as to the 
place of his burial, or it is determined after his 
death, as in the Babar Archipelago (Riedel, 359), 
by supposed movements of the coffin in answer to 
questions put to_ the corpse. This is, of course, a 
species of divination. It is more commonly decided 
by the manner in which the dead are regarded, 
that is to say, whether fear, on the one hand, or 
affection and hope for future benefits, on the other 
hand, predominate in the minds of the survivors. 
But see § XIX. 

(i.) Children. — As an illustration of the latter 
motive may be taken the wide-spread custom of 


burying children in, or at the door of, their 
mother^s hut. A comparison of the reasons alleged 
for so doing, and of other practices and beliefs, leads 
to the conclusion that the object is to obtain a re- 
birth of the child. 

The custom is found in Africa East and West, in the Fanjab, 
and among- some of the Naga tribes of Assam, in Java, in the 
Andaman Islands, among the Karo-bataks, the Creeks, the 
Seminoles, the Ohols of Southern Mexico, and in several of the 
Molucca Islands. On the island of Keisar it is suggestive that 
children are buried under their parents’ sleeping-places, while 
in the Aaru Archipelago they are not buried, but hung up in the 
house above their parents’ beds. In Tibet a new-born child 
who dies is kept in the bouse or on the roof. The ancient 
Italians buried their dead children under the eaves of the 
house ; and to this day the Eussian peasant buries a still-bom 
child under the floor (Hartland, Prtm. Paternity, i. 227 : JAI 
xxvi. [1897] ZOO ; 1 RBEW 110 ; Starr, Notes Ethnog. S. Mexico, 
ii 11002] 74 : Eiedel, 421, 267 ; Ohandra Das, 220). 

(ii.) Others than young children. — Burial or sub- 
aerial deposit at a distance prevails among the 
Australian tribes and among the Negroes and 
Bantu. 

It is, however, far from being the universal practice among 
either the Negroes or the Bantu. Among both these races the 
head of the household is frequently buried within his own settle- 
ment or compound, or, as among the Kaffirs of South Africa, in 
the cattle kraal. Various tribes of Negroes bury in or near the 
village. On the Ivorj- Coast several bury under the hut 
(Clozel and Villamur, 118, 167, 321, 836. 410, 467). With some 
of these, ns well ns the West African Bantu, burial under the 
floor of the house, or in the kitchen-garden adjoining, is a dis- 
tinction reserved for a chief, or a specially beloved relative. 
In others the custom seems more general, and the head of the 
household at least is usually buried in his o\vn house (Nassau, 
61; Leonard, 169; Spieth, 266, 634, 702, 762; JJFL ix. 17). 
The same rule applies to the Nilotic and Bantu tribes on the 
other side of the continent (Johnston, 654, 632, 693, 716, 748, 
770, 793, 880 ; Casati, Ten Years in Eguatoria, Bond, and N.Y., 
1801, i. 303; Gessi, Seven Tears in the Soudan, Lend. 1892, 
p. 32; JAI xxxii. 265; van der Burgt, op. eit,, art. ‘Enterre- 
ment’ ; Werner, 167, 163, 165). 

In Madagascar the practice differs -with the 
tribe. The BetsimisaraKa,_ Sakalava, and other 
tribes bury at a distance in solitary places, and 
their graves are greatly feared, whUe the Betsileo 
and Hovas bury on the roadside and even between 
the dwellings {Mad. av xaf siicle, 278). 

A similar diversity is found among the forest and pampM 
tribes of South America, some of which buiy under the hut. 
The Uanouas bury on small islands in the river (water is 
notoriously difficult for the dead to cross) or else in the hut 
occupied by the deceased. But in the latter case the hut u 
deserted (int, Arc?u xiii., Suppl. 85). motive in both 

is obviously fear. In North ,/^erica, tribes like the Huj^ 
Wichita, Nez Perc6s, Sbuswap and Thompson Indians, to 
mention no more, laid their dead near the village or encamp- 
ment. Some, like the Creeks and Seminoles, buried them unaer 
the bouse. Others, such as the Nomlaki of California, buned 
them at a distance. The Zunis, who, like other Pueblo tribes, 
probably in former times buried their dead in their cave- 
dwellings, still pursue the practice in their modern houses on 
the mesas {IS RBEW 336, 346, 346, 365). Many of the wianders 
of the Eastern Archipelago and the Pacific Ocean bury in the 
dwelling of the deceased ; but there is no unifom p^ti^ 
In the interior of Viti Levu (Fiji), ^or ^instance, in the p^ 
vince of many persons were buried before the threshma 
of the house, or in case of men under the clan dormitory 
elsewhere the dead are buried at a distance because they are 
feared {Anthropos, iv. (1909] 88, 96). _In the K^'e « 

dug in front oftho house {JAI xxxvi. [1006] 90). In ancient 
Assyria and Babylonia the ordinary dead '''fre buried unde 
the floor of the house (AEIT x. loA What loote like a reho 
of the same custom is found among the Lolos of Western omn. 

hole IS dug in the death-chamber. 


we not done the star would faU and possibly hurt some one 
(j^A/xxxiii. 163). ,, . „„„ 

The buriM-place is frequently m a ffoye o 
thicket, afterwards shunned as sacred. Ohieis or 
medicine-men, like Bantu monarchs and . 
shamans, are, in particular, recipients^ ot tnis 
iionour. Chiefs and priests on 
Eotuma are buried on the hiU-tops (</^-t xx - 
[1898] 431, 432). On a bUl or a headland a nob e 
Norseman loved to have his howe or - „ 

Arapahos, the Wichita, and other North Amencan 
tribes lay their dead commonly on hiUs or bluns 
Among many peoples each family or each clan 
hat its fwn place of burial, whether aemc^ie 
of disposal of the dead he hy cave bnnal, 
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hnmation, sub-aerial deposit, or cremation. This 
■was the custom of the ancient Greeks (Rohde, L 
229) as •well as of the ancient Hebrews ; and it is 
continued to this day in the Holy Land ("Wilson, 
Peasant Life, 158). Nor is it confined to a com-' 
paratively high stage of ci-dlization. It is a natural 
and_ by no means uncommon outgrowth of the 
feeling of kinship ; and, ■where ancestor-^worship 
exists in a developed form, it adds strength to it 
by concentrating the cult about one spot. 

The Chinese custom dates from barbarism ; and the practice 
of fung-shui has never necessitated its abandonment (de Groot, 
iU. 829). Every clan of the Bamnda, and even of the Muham- 
madanized Swahili, has its butral-place {JAI nxih 61 ; Velten, 
SiiUn und Oebrduche, 1903, p. 259). Every family of the 
Chechens in the Caucasus and of the Barea and Kunama in 
Abyssinia has its vault (Anthropcs, iii. fl903] 7S4 ; Munringer, 
528). On the Gold Coa^ among the Tanala of Mada^car, 
the Nicobarese, and some of the British Columbian tribes the 
families have common burial grounds (JAI xxxvi. 183 ; Globus, 
bandx. 361 ; Jnt. Arch. vi. 2i ; Jesup JExpcd. f. 838, v. 64). 
The Uralis of Southern India bare a common burial-ground 
at Nlrgundi, in '(vhich all are finally laid to rest; but each 
sept has its own buriai-ground close to its village, where the 
preliminary obsequies are celebrated (Thurston, Castes and 
Tribes, s-il. 256). The Chams of Further India and the Khasis 
of Assam practise cremation ; their ashes are deposited in the 
family sepulchre (Cabaton, Chants, 48 ; Gurdon, Ehasis, 1907, 
pp. 132, 140). As society becomes more highly organized, the 
custom contributes materially to the family pride, and it be- 
comes emphasized by kings and nobles. The kings of ancient 
Scythians and modern Kaffirs, Tongan chiefs and English peers, 
agree in displaying the same vanity, 

"Where, strictly speaking, there is no family 
sepulchre, sometimes, at least, the body is buried 
upon the property of the deceased or his family. 

^e ancient Norseman’s hows ■was upon his own land. The 
Qnichi of Central America buried in their maize fields (Jnt. 
Arch. i. I18S9], Suppl. 71). The Buquidnones of the Philip- 
pines and the Moss! of West Africa ore laid in their own culti- 
vated fields (Sawy-er, 347; liAnthrop. xv. (1904) 687); and the 
Chams have the'ur family cemetery close to their richest corn- 
field (Cabaton, l.e.). In these cases probably the deceased is 
thought to guard the fields and enhance their fertility. Among 
the Igorots, however, where the dead man is buried m his own 
cleared land, unless he has selected some other spot, the place 
is abandoned (Sawyer, 813). The modem Corsicans lay their 
dead in the earth or in a little building called a chapel on their 
o'wn property IfiTP xii. (1897] 623). 

Other distinctions, as has already been noted, 
are often made between the dead. On the island 
of Keisar, one of the Moluccas, a great nunu-tree 
stands in an open square in the centre of every 
■village. Beneath that tree the forefathers sleep, 
and the dead of rank are stiU buried around them. 
It is thus a sacred place, and feasts are held there 
(Riedel, 422). The same character attaches to the 
Men’s House, or Bachelors’ House, necessary to a 
village in other islands of the East Indies ; and 
often there, if not every man, at least every im- 
portant man, is buried, and his bones are pre- 
served after the final rites (cf, Globits, xciv. [1908] 
166, 168). 

{/) Preservation in house. — Many peoples pre- 
serve the body above ground in the house, either 
■with or without previous desiccation or mummifica- 
tion. This practice originates in a rude and archaic 
condition of society, and is frequently abandoned, 
as civilization progresses, in favour of temporary or 
permanent burial. 

Thus in Tahiti, a native tradition, which doubtless represents 
something like the real sequence of custom, ^caks of a period 
when the dead were allowed to remain on a kind of stage in the 
house in which they had lived, and which continued to be 
occupied by the survivors. But by and by separate bouses 
were built for the dead— small temporary bu’Udings, where they 
■were laid, and whence they were dra'wn out to be exposed to the 
rays of the sun. The corpse ■was visited from time to time by 
the relatives, and was rubbed every day with aromatic oils. 
The bones were ultimately deposited in the family marcc, or 
temple, or else buried, except the skull, which was wrapped 
in native cloth and preserved, often suspended from the roof 
of the dwelling-house (Ellis, op. cit. 1. 4(H). 

Notwithstanding all reverence for the dead, and all 
precautions in the shape of desiccation and per- 
fumes, the custom of Keeping the body in the 
dwelling during the process of decay must have 
been found intolerable. Tribes to vvliich immediate 
burial was repugnant therefore usually adopted one 


of two courses ; they abandoned the hut to the 
corpse, or they removed the corpse until dissolution 
had been carried far enough to render it no longer 
ofi’ensive. 


So the Wagqgo of East Africa keep the corpse of a man of rank 
in the hut until it putrefies, while they mourn and drink pombe. 
It is then placed on a scaffold in the open air until only the bones 
are left, when they at last are buried (Steinmetz, 211). The Atti- 
wandaronks, or Neutrals, of North America kept the body in the 
house ‘ until the stench became intolerable.’ It was then placed 
on a scaffold in the open air, that the work of decay might be 
there completed. The remaining fiesh being scraped from the 
bones, the latter were afterwards arranged on the sides of the 
cabins in full view of the inmates until the Feast of the Dead, 
the great day of general interment periodically held (Hale, Boots 
of Bites, 1883, p. 72). The Huong or Hon of Tongking kept the 
corpse in a cofiin for three years in the bouse, before the altar 
of ancestors; but they palliated the results of dissolution to 
gome extent by fixing a bamboo tube in the lid of the coffin 
and carrying it up through the roof to permit the fonl gases to 
escape (Lunet, 352). In West Africa the BaoulS embalm and 
preserve the corpse in the hut lor months or years. In spite of 
embalmment, the odour for three weeks is horrible. It then 
gradually diminishes, and by the end of two mouths the corpse 
presents the appearance of an Egyptian mummy. In this state 
it is kept until the convenient time for the final rites, with whidh 
it is laid in a grave under the hut (Clozel and Viilamur, 115, 
118). The Tnmbos of Sonth America also mummify their dead, 
and hang them up in the house under the thatch (inf. Areh. 
xiii., SuppL 79). In the Gilbert Islands the body of a king or 
warrior is often wrapt in mats and preserved on one of the cross- 
beams of the hut (to. ii. 43). On the other band, the Saceba of 
South America lay out their dead in the house, pull do^wn the 
house over him, and abandon it to him (inf. Arch, xiii., Supph 
85). The practice of abandoning the but to the dead is fol- 
lowed in manj- other places. Its motive is fear — whether of the 
death-pollution or of the ghost is probably no m ore than a 
question of terminology. See §| IV. 3 , 171. 9 , XVilL, NIX. 

(ff) Cremation is a mode of disposal of the dead 
that has been adopted from time to time by nations 
■widely scattered over the earth. It is the ordinary 
mode in India among the aboriginal peoples, as well 
as among the Hindus ; it extends through Further 
India to Tongking, and has obtained a footing by 
Hindu influence on some of the East Indian islands. 
It is practised by many tribes of Siberia and of the 
Pacific slope of North America. In ancient times 
it was ako practised ■widely (though perhaps not 
exclusively) by the tribes of the North American 
plains ana of the Mississippi basin and Atlantic 
shores. It is customary among some of the 
northern tribes of South America, and amonw 
the Melanesians of North New Mecklenburg and 
New Hanover, two of the islands of the Bismarck 
Archipelago. The funeral mounds of Europe wit- 
ness to its use in pre-historic times, from the south 
of Russia to the British Isles. The practice seems 
to have begun on the Continent in the Neolithic 
age. It became general during the Age of Bronze, 
and was continued right down to the Christian 
era, and among many tribes probably down to their 
conversion to Christianity. To the northern in- 
vaders who founded the dynasties and the polity 
predominant during the Homeric age of Greece we 
may with some confidence attribute the introduc- 
tion into the Eastern Mediterranean of cremation, 
foreign as it was to the usages and beliefs of the 
Mycentean age. From Greece, or directly acros 
the Alps, it spread to Italy ; and, thougli among 
the Romans it never succeeded in entirelj* oustinir 
the prior practice of inhumation, it became* thron^- 
out the Roman Empire the fashionable mode' of 
disposing of the dead amon^ the oSdal and 
wealthier classes. It is sporadic or occasionEl in 
many otlier parts of the world. 

More than one reason may have condimec to the 
practice of cremation ; 

(L) Tribes without a settled abevde msw have 
found it convenient, if they desired to cszry ahent 
the remains of their dead, or to remove snch re- 
mains beyond the possibility of desecrntica by 
their enemies. “ - j 


Some such motives perhspsopersted i= &» - 
Indians, who occupy the lower vaBev cj 
By the annual floods ot the river they are d—rs 
lands to the higher grounds. ' ;iae 7 - 


reCcerps 
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great regularity, and have affected the habits of the tribes in 
various ways.’ On the death of an adult, his effects are collected 
for distribution among others than his relatives. The body is 
laid on a pyre beside bis hut ; and, after all the claimants have 
been satisGed, the corpse and the rest of his goods are burnt, 
together with the hut and any neighbouring huts belonging to 
the clan that may happen to catch fire. The survivors then aban- 
don the site (Amer. Anthrop. iv., new ser. [1002], 480). The Man 
COc are an immigrant people of Northern Tongking ; and, though 
they have been settled as cultivators of the soil in the mountain- 
ous rerion of that country for many generations, their villages 
are stiil constantly removed from place to place, to suit their 
rudimentary method of agriculture. They formerly burnt their 
dead, and carried the ashes with them in their migrations. But 
the custom has been generally given up, because the accumu- 
lated ashes of generations became an intolerable burden. It 
continues, however, in the west of the Bed Eiver basin, where 
the bones, after incineration, are placed in earthen jars (Lunet, 
246). The Northern Maidu cremated only those who died far 
from home ; and in such cases the ashes were taken home and 
there buried (BulL Am. Mus. Nat. Sist. xvii. 242). A similar 
practice was recorded among the Algonquins (Charlevoix, vi. 
[1744] 109), among the Haida of Masset (J esup Exped. v. 64), and 
other tribes. 

Many peoples hold that it is possible to work 
witchcraft by means of the bodies of the dead. It 
is probable that this may have been at least a 
contributory cause, inducmg migratory tribes to 
burn their corpses. 

(ii.) Another very powerful motive for cremation 
is the desire to he quit of the ghost. Various 
means are adopted for this purpose (see XI.), Cre- 
mation is only one of these, hut it is not the least 
potent. This is best observed where cremation 
IS exceptional, as on the continent of Africa. 

Among the Taoa and Mang’anja a woman who was accuaed 
of witchcraft, and who refused the poison-ordeal, was burnt 
(Macdonald, Africana, 1882, 1. 104). In West Africa burning is 
especially the mode of disposing of bodies of criminals, by which 
are meant persons accused of witchcraft, some of whom are also 
burnt to death (Nassau, 234). The Wakulwe and other tribes in 
the neighbourhood of lake Tanganyika believe that a month or 
two after death the process of decomposition brings back the 
bones to life. A mysterious being calied Nkiua animates them ; 
and by means of the new body thus formed it sets about tortur- 
ing, and even killing, some other member of the family of the 
deceased. In order to prevent this, the corpse is dug up and 
burnt to ashes. Not a bone must be left, for even the smallest 
would suffice to give shelter to the Nkiua. A witch-doctor, or 
diviner, presides at the ceremony, while an assistant asperges 
the body with a sort of holy water, saying, ‘Sleep in peace, sleep 
in peace’ {J/AntUropologie, xvi. [1905] 376). The Nkiua thus 
roughly corresponds with the Vampire of Europe, whose misdeeds 
were often stopped by a similar process of burning. But there 
is this difference that, whereas in Europe only some persons were 
credited with becoming vampires, among the African tribes in 
question all corpses are exhumed and cremated. 

We have already seen that persons who die an evil death are 
denied the ordinary rites. Among such persons are usually 
reckoned those who die of smallpox, in childbed, by murder or 
suicide. In Siam the corpses of these persons are treated pre- 
cisely like the corpses of the Wakulwe. It is alleged that if this 
were not done the spirits of the departed would return and tor- 
ment their friends (Globus, xiv. [1808] 27). The Ohingpaws of 
Burma bury ; but burning is simulated in the case of those 
who die of smallpox or by violent deaths (Anderson, p. 131). 
Among the Eols of Chota Nagpur, where cremation is the ordi- 
nary mode of disposing of the corpse, the body is burnt, and the 
remains of the bones are picked out and put into an earthen pot- 
This is carefully closed, taken home, and hung on a post until the 
final ceremony, which does not take place until the harbor feast. 
We are expressly told that in this way the deceased is prevented 
from entering his former dwelling (Hahn, EinfUhrung in das 
Qebiet der Kolsmission, 1907, p. 83). The same fear of the ghost 
is visible in the ceremonies at the oremation of the former kings 
of Eandy. Some of the calcined bones were collected and put 
into an earthenware pot, which was closed and sealed. The re- 
maining ashes were buried. The pot was placed on the head of 
a man, who was masked and covered all over with black, and was 
carried by him to the mahawelte-ganga. At the ferry the masked 
bearer was put in two canoes lashed together and covered with 
boughs in the form of a bower. These canoes were drawn to 
mid-stream by two men swimming, who when they reached that 
point pushed them forward and hastily swam back. The masked 
man then took a sword in one hand and the um in the other, cut 
the nm in two, and at the same moment plunged into the 
stream. Diving under, he came up as far down stream as pos- 
sible, swam to the opposite side, and disappeared. The canoes 
were allowed to float away (Davy, 162). 

It has already been mentioned that the ancient 
Pueblo tribes of the south-west of the United 
States buried their dead in their cave-dwellings. 
Concurrent with this custom, however, there was 
another, by which the dead were cremated. The 
co-existence of these two customs was held by 


Cushing, one of the most careful and acute of ob- 
servers, to be due to the coalescence of two peoples 
— ^namely, of Yuman and Piman tribes of the lower 
Colorado region — ^who practised cremation, with 
the true Pueblo tribes, who practised cave burid. 
The Zunis have now abandoned cremation, if they 
ever practised it. _ ‘ They insist that, should they 
incinerate the bodies, there would be no rain, for 
their dead are the uwannami (rain-makers). In- 
cineration, they believe, would annihilate the 
being’ (IS BBEW 365; SS MBEW [1904] Y15;SS 
JJ5.B1F[1904]305). 

(iii.) Thus cremation is an effectual protection of 
the survivors against haunting and injury by the 
dead. It is more than this : it thoroughly frees the 
ghost from the bonds of this life, and fits it for 
union ivith the society of the departed in the life 
beyond. 


The Wayana of French Guiana bum their dead, ‘that the soul 
may fly up to heaven on the smoke ’ (Znf. Arch, xiii, Suppk 87). 
Among the I^otlans of Further India the higher classes are 
cremated encased in a puppet representing a mytbicai bird 
called Hatsadiling. It is sma that, in order to obtain Nirvana, 
the bird must be killed. Accordingly, a woman ceremonially 
shoots an arrow at it ; and then the fire is lighted. There is, of 
course, a mythologies tale of the slaughter of the bird in the 
first instance by a heroine who was an incarnation of a goddess ; 
and the woman who shoots the ceremonial arrow pretends to be 
a descendant of the goddess. But there can be little doubt that 
Hubert’s conjecture is correct, that the myth is of secondary 
formation, and that the bamboo bird really convoys to the other 
world the soul when released, together with it, by burning 
(L' Annie Soc. ix. [1006] 238). In this case the shooting would be 
the ritual slaughter of the bird, in order to put it Into the same 
condition ns the deceaseil. Among the Haida of Masset, persona 
killed in battle or by any violent means, were believed to go, 
after death, to the abode of a supernatural being named T&xet, 
which was suspended in the air. To enable them to do thistheii 
bodies were burnt : otherwise they would bo refused admission. 
The precaution, however, seems to have been neglected with 
regard to friends killed in war at a distance from home — contrary 
to their practice in other cases. The practical difficulties were 
probably too great, and Ithe custom may have been in deiay 
(jesup Exped. v. 64). The king of the Batutsi in East Africa 
was never buried. His body was exposed in his hot until P*me- 
faction had advanced so far ns to show the first worm. The 
hut was then set on fire, and was burnt with all its contents 
IVhen the conflagration came to on end and nothing was left, it 
was believed that the king had returned to heaven, whence, 
according to the tribal legends, his ancestors had been eimed, 
and whither this was the prescribed method of returning (An- 
thropos, Ui. 6). . . j 

But the ghost is often conceived of os inhenng in the calcined 
bones, and not completely disposed of until some further cere- 
mony has been performed. The rites at the cremation of the 
king of Kandy are an example of this. Indeed, it is common 
among the tribes of India which have been influenced by Brah- 
manism to throw the ashes into some sacred water, as a means 
of uniting the dead with the fathers. Elsewhere they are put 
into an um or other receptacle, and buried, or kept in the house. 
This custom is familiar to us among the classic nations of 
antiquity. Tho covers of the ums were sometimes removable, 
in order to placate tho spirit of the dead by periodically pourmg 
libations upon bis ashes. 

VIII. The grave.— I. Shape of the grave.— On 
this subject something has been said above m deal- 
ing with cave burial. The grave is the residence of 
the departed ; and efforts are not wanting in vanous 
parts of the world to render it as comfortable m 
circumstances permit. As alreadjr pointed out, 
tho Chinese practice of fung-shui is traceable to 
this motive. It is possible also that the 
spread practice of abandoning the hut to the dead, 
whether buried beneath it or exposed above 
may have the same motive, in addition to that or 
escaping the infection of death. The destruction 
of the hut aliove the corpse, which frequently taxes 
place, need not preclude it, since it is a common 
principle that things intended to be of service W 
the dead must themselves be killed by breakage, 
or even burning. Where burial does not take 
place in the hut, a hut or shelter is often erected 
over the grave. 

This is the practice In lands as far apart as South 

and the Philippines or New Guinea (Znt. Arch, mu., Suppl. 79 . 
Sawyer, 203, 856; Obalmers, Pioneer W^ W95,W. M, ^ 
210): while, among the Baganda and other tribes of tot 
AlrliaTkinw and chiefs at least are thus honoured (PA/ ^ 
44. ^ oXungham, 31, 224; van der Burgt, art. ‘Enterre- 
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mentO; and this hut, as the abode of the deceased, becomes 
his shrine or temple, where his spirit is invoked. In this district 
of Africa miniature huts or shelters over the graves of lesser 
persons are not uncommon. By the Lendu the miniature hut 
IS erected explicitly as a shelter for the spirit, which is supposed 
to remain seated on the grave for two months after burial 
{Cunningham, 337). Elsewhere, as in Kew Guinea, the shelter 
IS as much for the convenience of the mourners, who go thither 
to weep, ns of the departed (Chalmers, 110). 

The underground resting-places of the dead are 
also provided udth regard to their comfort, often 
to magnificence. 

The Ewhe of West Africa bury beneath their huts. Eich 
people are buried deeper than poor, and the cavity prepared 
for them is as large ns a room (Spieth, 634). The pre-historic 
graves of Crete, circular chambers of stones covered with 
mounds or domes, are modelled on the huts of the living (AEIF 
vii, (19011 265, vUi. 620). The same intention is apparent in 
Etruscan tombs. So far, indeed, was it carried that, when 
cremation was adopted, the urns in which the ashes were 
placed were miniature huts. But the most striking and 
splendid examples of tombs os the dwelling-places of the dead 
are found among the ancient Egyptians (see § VII. 3 (c)). 

Externally the shape of the grave has varied os 
much as its internal arrangements. In Europe 
the pre-historic dead of rank and importance were 
buried beneath round or elliptical barrows, fre- 
quently of huge dimensions — a custom found in 
many other parts of the world. These barrows 
are raised of stones or earth, and enclose cists of 
large slabs, within which the bodies were deposited. 
And they are generally surrounded ivith a trench 
from which the earth for the barrow has been 
taken, sometimes also with circles of stones. 
Where an elaborate structure of this kind is not 
made, it is quite common to cover the mave with 
a heap of stones, or with a simple mound of earth. 
Where, as among many tribes, the OTave is shallow, 
the stones, or often (according to the nature of the 
country) a pile of branches, may be intended chiefly 
to defend the body against 4vild carnivora. Against 
human beings they are more often defended by 
fences, or smoothed and levelled down so as to 
remove the traces of burial, as is the practice of 
various South American tribes (Tnt Arch, xiii., 
Suppl. 92, 97 ; Globus, xc. 305). Where mounds 
or huts are erected over graves, they become, with 
growing civilization, pyramids of wrought stone 
and mausolea. 

2. Position of the corpse , — It is a very general 
custom in the lower culture to bury the dead in a 
crouching or squatting position. This is the natural 
position of rest during life for peoples who have 
not the civilized appliances of chairs, tables, and 
bedsteads. It is accentuated in the case of the 
dead by binding the body, sometimes oven breaking 
the bones for that purpose. The body thus 
prepared is usually laid on one side in the grave, 
just as the skeletons in Neolithic and later graves 
m this country are found. Sometimes, however, 
it is placed seated or lying on the back. 

Examples ol both have been described among the West 
Australian natives (Calvert, 41, 4S). Extended burials (lying at 
luli lenrth) are not so common. At Enossos, bodies have been 
found both flexed and extended. Extended burials were 
customary among the pagan Anglo-Saxons, The Wichita of 
North America (Dorsey, Wichita, 1904, p. 13), the Brignans of 
the Ivor}' Const (Clozd and Villamur, 467), and the Ynnadis of 
Southern India bury in the same attitude, but the lost with the 
face downwards (Thurston, vii. 426). 

The direction in which the body lies in the grave 
differs among different peoples, and even among 
the same people. In the pre-historic graves of this 
country, as well ns of other countries, skeletons 
have been found quite differently orientated, though 
sometimes in the same barrow ; and the explana- 
tion of the variations is still to seek. The Wotjo- 
baluk of what is now the Wimmera district of 
Victoria, in the Commonwealth of Australia, had 
an elaborate system by which everything in the 
world was supposed to be dirided among the 
totem-clans. Every totem had its own pomt of 
the compass ; and a man was buried with his head 
towards the point of the compass appropriate to 


his totem (Howitt, 453). This arrangement is 
extremely rare, if not unique. More usually the 
direction is determined by either the rising or the 
setting sun. 

Thus the Ngeumba of New South Wales bury with the head 
towards sunrise (Mathews, 72) ; the Awemba of Central Africa 
(JAI xxxvi. 167), the Moidu of California (Bull. An. JIus. Hat, 
Mist. xvil. 243), and the Wichita bury with the head turned 
to the east. On the other hand, the Lillooet (Jesup Exped, 
ii. 269), the Mancagnes of SeneCTmbia (L'Anthrop. xvi. 63), 
and the Brignans (Clozel and Villamur, l.c.), agree with the 
Christian populations of Europe in burying in the reverse 
direction. The Solomon Islanders buty with the feet turned 
inland (Codrington, Melanesians, O,xford, 1891, p. 254). Tribes 
which preserve a tradition of miction to their present habitat, 
frequently bury with reference to the direction from which 
they believe their ancestors to have come. For this reason 
some of the Bantu tribes of South Africa bury so as to face the 
North (Dannert, 3 ; Kidd, 248). This practice seems to be con- 
nected with a belief that after death the soul Journeys back, 
as among the Miao of the Chinese province of Kwei-chow 
(Anthropos, iii. 409), to the ancestral seats of the race. Among 
the Wanyamweri of East Africa a man who dies in a strange 
place is buried with his face to his mother’s village (Burton, 
Bake Begions of C. Afr.> Bond. 1860, ii. 25). Muhammadan 
peoples bury so that the dead may face Mecca. 

3. Coffins . — The corpse is further defended 
against external influences by a case or coffin. In 
the early stages of culture a coffin is wantmg; 
and, if it is deemed desirable to protect the body 
from the earth, this is done by means of the niche 
or recess at the bottom of the grave-shaft so 
common in Africa, or a covering of boughs is laid 
over it before the earth is thrown in. Even yet 
some peoples in a comparatively high stage of 
civilization reject a coffin. Wood is the usual 
material for a coffin. Originally, probably a 
lioUowed tree-trunk, as still among the Niamniam 
(Frobenius, 410), it has evolved into elaborate 
forms, painted, as among the Ibouzo on the Niger 
(Anthropos, ii. [1907] 102), or carved, as among 
the Eskimo and Indian tribes of the North-West 
of America, and the Dayaks of Borneo. These 
carved coffins or grave-boxes, however, are not 
intended to be put under ground. In this con- 
nexion the richly carved sarcophagi of late Roman 
and early mediieval times will be recalled. 

A very general custom prevails in South America, where tha 
art of pottery is developed, of putting the dead into largo 
urns. In pre-historio Crete it was a well-known practice to 
enclose the body in a terra-cotta chest called alamax (Archeco- 
login, lix. 396-400). In Japan, bodies were often buried In 
sarcophagi of wood, stone, or terra-cotta (Archccologia, Iv. 
(1897) 474). The Chinese, when, os often happens, especially 
among the rich, the dead are disinterred to be buried else- 
where in accordance with the demands of fung-shui, place the 
bones in large earthen Jars (de Groot, iii. 1058; Lunet, 90). 
The Tagbanuas of tbe Philippines bury children in Jars (Sawyer, 
813). Under the floors of pre-historic temples in Palestine 
numerous remains of new-born children have been found buried 
in Jars (Frazer, Adonis^, 1007, p. 82). The Balearic Islanders, 
according to Djodorus, cut up the corpse, put the pieces into an 
um, and erected a coim of stones over it(Diod. Sic. v. 18). The 
bones, after being denuded of their flesh, were buried in urns 
by many of the tribes inhabiting what is now the United States 
(Amer. Anthr. vi., new ser. [1904], 660). A similar practice is 
recorded by a Chinese traveller in Tibet (ZVRW xx. (1907] 
116). And the Kukis of Assam, after the body has imdergone 
preliminary decomposition, clean and preserve the bones in 
a vase, ‘which they open on all important occasions, pre- 
tending that in thus consulting the bones theyarefollowing the 
wishesof their deceased relative '(AN IT xli. [1909] 448). 

The burial of cremated bones in urns has been 
common wherever cremation was practised by 
peoples acquainted with the art of pottery. Burial 
in ships or boats has already been referred to. 
Sometimes, as among the SinsI of north-western 
Brazil, a coffin is fashioned out of the canoe of the 
deceased by cutting it in two and placing the body 
between the two halves (Globus, xc. 327). Lighter 
materials are often employed for the coffin. On 
the Gold Coast it is made of wicker-work, reeds, 
or bark (Joum. Afr. Soc. vii. [1903] 202). On the 
other liand, more than one coffin is sometimes 
employed in the case of a wealthy or important 
personage. In this wasteful practice African 
barbarians agree with the cultured peoples of 
Europe. 
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Nor is the object of a coffin always, or entirely, 
to protect the body. Possibly its original intention 
was to protect the living from the visits of the 
dead. 

This TOW expressly alleMd to Nelson by one of the western 
Eskimo ns the reason for the grave-boxes in which the dead are 
deposited on the shores of Bering Strait. ‘ It was better,’ he 
said, ‘ to keep the dead in grave-boxes, for It kept their shades 
from wandering about, ns they used to do ; besides, it was bad 
to have the dogs eat the bodies’ (IS RBEW 312). The latter 
thus appears a mere subsidiary reason or after-thought. 

Although, however, we may suspect the desire 
of imprisoning the deceased to nave been a primary 
motive in the provision of a coffin, the (Lsire to 
provide for his comfort in the grave was probably 
also — perhaps equally — ^present. That the intention 
of a coffin is not always to bottle up the soul with 
the body is clear in such cases as that of the Siusi 
just referred to, where a hole is left expressly to 
enable the ghost to go and come, and thus preserve 
its temporary connexion with the bones until the 
time for final severance arrives. 

IX. Funeral ceremonies. — i. Time of funeral. — 
The length of time required to elapse between 
death and the funeral varies from a few hours to 
many months. Sometimes, as in the west of 
ALfrica and the Solomon Islands, it may extend for 
years, while the preparations for duly honouring 
the deceased slowly proceed. At length, however, 
the time comes when the solemn ceremony which 
is to sever the dead from the living is appomted to 
take place. The night is not infrequently reckoned 
the appropriate time. 

The Hopi of North America conduct their funerals at night 
(Ztschr. Ethn. xxxvii. [1006] 634), the Daj'aks of Sarawak at early 
dawn (Anthropos, i. 109). The Mananea of South Africa and 
the Negroes of the Lower Niger bury in the evening (Holub, 
Seven rears in S. Africa, lond. 1831, ii. 240; Leonard, 169): 
while the Basuto dig the grave after dark, but defer the actual 
burial until Just before dawn. It must be performed before 
the children wake, for they must not see the body (Martin, 90; 
Joum. Afr. Soc. v. (1900) 357). 

The reason for the selection of the darkness as 
the season for burial seems to be that the survivors 
then cast no shadoiv, which is often confused with 
the soul, and hence that the deceased, or any evil- 
disposed spirit, would have more difficulty in 
capturing and retaining souls. The souls of 
children are particularly liable to attack. In 
the Southern Nicobar Islands, burial takes place at 
sundown, before midnight or early daivn, expressly 
in order to prevent the shadows— that is, the souls 
— of the attendants from falling into the grave 
and being buried with the corpse {Ind. Cens. 1901, 
iii. 209). 

2. Touching the dead. — Throughout the rites and 
observances attendant on death, two motives — two 
principles — are found struggling for the mastery. 
On the one hand, there is tlie fear of death and of 
the dead, which produces the horror of the corpse, 
the fear of defilement, and the overwhelming desire 
to ban the ghost. On the other hand, there is the 
affection, real or simulated, for the deceased, 
which bewails his departure and is unwilling to let 
him go. Thus, though the touch or even the 
neighbourhood of the corpse causes defilement, 
there are not wanting peoples with whom it is a 
ritual necessity for mourners to touch the corpse. 

The islanders of Mabuing, Torres Straits, and the Negroes of 
Jamaica agree with the people of the British Isles and the 
neighbouring Continent in this requirement. In Europe the 
reason usually alleged is that it prevents being haunted by 
the deceased. The German-speaking population of Iglau in the 
hills between Bohemia and ^Moravia kiss the foot of the corpse 
that they may not be afraid, which we may interpret in the 
same sense {ZVV vi. [1890) 408); while in Montenegro every 
one who attends a funeral must kiss the corpse {JAI xxxix. 
94). Among the Bulgarians ail relatives kiss the right hand 
of the corpse, saying, ‘Foigive me.’ In addition, each of 
them who was born in the same month bends over it breast to 
breast and touches its head with his own thrice (Strausz, Die 
Bulgaren, Leipz. 1893, p. 460). 

3. Circumambulation, — Another ceremony is 
that of walking round the corpse. 


When the Argonauts in the poem of Apollonius Rhodlus 
buried their dead comrade Mopsus, they marched round him 
thrice, in their warrior-gear. So among the populations of 
India which practise cremation, the son or other relative who 
lights the pyre first walks thrice round it. The custom of 
walking round the corpse, or the grave after burial, is recorded 
of peo^es ns far apart in space and in culture ns the Central 
Eskimo, the Russian Lapps, the Buriats, the Shans, and the 
Arnwaks of British Guiana. It has even been recorded as solemnly 
performed around the coffin of a clergyman’s wife in Oxford- 
shire noionger ago than 1799 [NQ xi., 8th ser. [1897], 428). At 
Beauquesne in the Department of Somme (France), after placing 
the coffin in the grave the mourners go thrioe round the gravs 
backwards (,RTP xv. 164). 

The direction of the procession is probably sun- 
wise, though it is rarely recorded ; and it is usually 
performed thrice. There can be little doubt that 
the rite is marical, intended to keep the dead in 
the grave and prevent him from disturbing the 
survivors. Cf. art. Circumambulation. 

A. Carrying out the corpse . — More tvidely spread 
still is the custom of taking the corpse out of the 
house by some other way than the ordinary door. 
Among peoples in the lower culture, from South 
Africa to Greenland, from Alaska to the farthest 
limits of Asia, the East Indian Archipelago and 
the isles of the Southern Ocean, where the huts 
are not provided with windows the dead are taken 
out by the smoke-hole, or a hole in the roof or side 
of the hut specially broken for the purpose, or, as 
among the Koryaks, by raising a comer of the tent. 
Where a window exists it is often utilized for the 
purpose. The hole is closed immediately after the 
passage of the corpse, the object being to prevent 
the deceased from finding his way bacTc. As civil- 
ization progresses, the custom is madually con- 
fined to the corpses of those that have died evil 
deaths. 


A Norseman who, by his character or the circumstances of 
his death, was deemed, like Thorolf in the Eyrbyggia Saga, 
likely to give trouble after death was carried out in this 
fashion. On the Continent of Europe suicides ore frequently 
thus carried out ; and it would seem that the practice is not 
unknown in England (NG iv., 8th ser. [1893], 189). Of the 
earlier and more general custom a relio has lately been dis- 
covered by H. F. Feilberg in Jutland, In a bricked-up door- 
way existing in some farmhouses and called the ‘ corpse-door 
(Ni xviii. [1007] 364). The Matse tribe of Ewhe carry out the 
body of a priest through a hole in the roof (Spieth, 766). IDio 
Waujogga remove the corpse of a childless woman through a 
hole in the side of the hut opposite to the door (Globus, boo^ 
200). On the island of Nias the same course is token with a 
woman dying in childbed ; while the Toba-bataks break up the 
Soor of the house (the houses being oil built upon piles) and 
throw down the corpse of such a woman, with imprecations, to 
men who are waiting beneath to tie it up fast. On the other 
band, they take the corpse of an important man out through 
the wall (Kruijt, Animisme, Hague, 1008, pp. 264 , 252). AU 
these dead are formidable, either from the manner of death or 
from character and position. _ 

Among the Masurs of East Prussia and in Bul- 
garia, when parents lose a succession of children, 
the last to die is taken out through the window 
(Toppen, Abergl. aus 3Tasuren-, 112 ; ZVVxi. 268). 
Here, perhaps, the successive children ^dng are 
regarded as the same child returned and re-bom 
(Hartland, Prim. Pat. i. 200). In that case the 
object is to prevent access by the dead infant to 
its mother, that she may not bear it again. 

5. Other precautions against return. — To prevent 
the return of the dead, it is not eno^h to take out 
the corpse by an unusual way. The ^ad mm 
must be prevented from seeing the way back, it 
is for this reason that the body is carried out feet 
foremost — a practice shared by the civilized imtions 
of Europe ivith the savages of Mabuiag m i 
Straits (Torres Str. Exped. v. 248), Or he must be 

confused and puzzled. , , 

The Ohrietian Indians of Tumupasa agree with the Basuro m 
changing the place of the door of the ‘n,l 

Suppl. 92; Martin. 91). The Atonffa swing the co^se lto an 
fro (Werner, 161). The Siamese pot 0"'^ /hey 

through the house-wall, but having got the 
hurry it at full speed thrice round the house CTiJor, rn 
Cult. ii. 23). The Ohams turn the bier about from time ro 
time, and by nmrching.obliquely they cause the 
the most diverse positions, m 

hinder it from returmng home (Cabaton, 47). Anaiogo 
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practices are found in Europe. In Leitrim the longest possible 
road is taken to the churchyard (FL vii. {1896] 181) ; and it is 
probably for the same reason that both in Ireland and in 
Germany the corpse is carried thrice round the church. 

In variona places in Europe a number of pre- 
cautions are observed. The chairs or benches on 
•which the coffin has rested are thrown do'wn (East 
Prussia; Iglau). The coffin is lifted thrice over 
the threshold and thrice rested upon it— an indi- 
cation to the deceased that this is a solemn and 
final farewell (Styria; Wends; Mordvins). An 
axe is laid on the threshold or hung over the door 
as soon as the corpse has passed (East Prussia; 
Sweden). 

Water (in some places the water used in washing 
the corpse) is thrown out, with or ■without the 
vessel containing it, after the funeral procession 
(East Prussia; Poland; various parts of Germany). 
In Greece not only is w'ater thus poured out and 
the vessel broken, but also aU the water stored 
in houses along the route is thrown out after the 
procession has passed {JAI xxiii. 35, 41 ; Kodd, 
Gust. Mod. Greece, Lond. 1892, p. 124). More than 
one motive has probably gone to form this custom. 
Purification may be intended; but the object also 
is to prevent the return of the dead, for they, 
like other supernatural beings, have a difficulty 
in crossing water. In Greece, indeed, the custom 
of flinging out water is said to ease the bummg 
pains of the dead — a later and probably Christian 
interpretation. 

In Brittany the dead of the commune of Flouguiel are carried 
across a small arm of the sea called the Passage d'Enfer, 
instead of being taken by land (a much shorter route) to 
the cemetery {RTF xv. 631). In the same way the Haida 
carry a shaman to his burial by water, even though the burial- 

S lace can be reached more easily by land. It la said that they 
0 not fear a dead shaman like other dead people, hut they 
want ' to handle his things,' and hence, we may conjecture, to 
pack him off so that he cannot return to interfere with them 
\Jestip Exped. v. 63). In Sweden, linseed is strewn outside 
the house to prevent the deceased from appearing as a ‘wan- 
dering spirit.^ It is a common belief that supernatural beings 
must in such a cose count the seeds— a task that will ocoupy j 
them until daylight The practice of strewing seeds is, In 
fact, another attempt to puzzle and contuse the ghost So 
the Swedes also strew hay-seed on the road and about the { 
grave, believing ‘that Satan is thereby deprived of his power 
over the deceased ' — which may be a Christianized form of the 
superstition (Lloyd, 131,' 134). Among the Iban of Sarawak, 
ashes are strewn over the footprints of the bearers to prevent 
the soul of the dead man from finding its way back to the 
house to haunt the living (Anthropos, t. 169). The practice ' 
would appear to bo not unknown in some parts of Europe. A 
few years ago at Budapest a woman who was supposed to have 
died in hospital returned home. She was taken for a ghost. 
The doors wore slammed against her, ashes were strewn on the 
ground, and her husband refused her admittance {Dailv Chron,, 
SO Aug. 1904). The barefooted dwellers on the Congo strew 
thorns along the path from the house to the grave (ZKK xl. 260). 
In the Solomon Islands ‘the return from the funeral is by 
another road than that along which the corpse was carried, lest 
the ghost should follow ’(Codrington, 264).^ practice likewise 
followed in Corfu (Rodd, 124). Many peoples erect barriers 
against the ghost in returning. Thus the Koryaks (who 
cremate the body) strew twigs around the pyre, representing a 
dense forest which is supposed to surround the buming-place. 
An attempt is made to obscure the tracks of the oSlcian^ and a 
line is drawn across the road, over which the mourners jump 
and shake themselves. This line is supposed to represent a 
river. The Chukchi customs are similar. A small cup and the 
bunch of grass used in washing the corpse are hidden separately 
on the path : the one will transform itself into a sea and the 
other into a dense forest (Jesup Exped. vi. 112, vil, (1904-9] 
623). It should be pointed out that it is by such means that 
the hero or heroine escapes in stories, including the incident 
of the Magical Flight from the pursuit of the Ogre, and that 
the Chukchis and Koryaks are only making use of means of 
defence familiar to them in their traditions. 

These specimens of the various methods of pre- 
venting the return of the dead tvill suffice for the 
present. Reference ivill be made to others below. 

6 . Reluctance of the corpse. — The dead man is 
often supposed to be reluctant to quit his home. 
Among the Nawar, or Eastern Gypsies, as well ns 
among other Arab tribes, he ^es the length of 
forcible resistance, compelling the bearers even to 
return and leave him for two or three days un- 
buried — to the great detriment of the public health 


(Jaussen, Coutumes des Arahes au pays de Moat, 
Paris, 1908, pp. 100, 105). The Negroes of Jamaica 
aver that, when a dead body -wishes to go forward, 
it is easily carried ; when it does not wish to go, it 
gives great trouble (FL xv. 453). 

A ceremony is performed on Car Nicobar which is perhaps 
a dramatic representation of the unwillingness of the dead to 
be buried. The funeral procession is met by another band of 
men who drive the bearers back by force, struggling over the 
corpse, some dragging it towards the grave and others towards 
the village, until it often falls to the ground. An eye-'witnesa 
on one occasion tells us that the women and children, who 
stood at a distance, beran to cry out for fear lest the corpse 
should forcibly enter the village. In the end, however, it ■was 
picked up and thrown into the grave in a heap, and then the 
usual sacrifices were offered (J-Ai xxxli. 218, 221). The ceremony 
was said to be performed only in the case of men of the highest 
repute (f6. 222). 

7 . Farewell ^eeches. — Men, however, have not 
been content ■with such broad hints to the dead 
and defences against their return as described in 
previous paragraphs. They have told them in 
plain terms that they are not to come back, that 
the separation is definitive; and a considerable 
part or the funeral ceremony is often devoted to 
this purpose, enforced both by speech and symbol. 

Among the Bataks of Sumatra, prior to the burial the iega 
(soul or individuality of the deceased) is made to understand 
by a Shamnnistic ceremony that it belongs no more to the living, 
and must not consort with them. Then, after a dance, a vessel 
filled with djerango (a specific against the begu) is carried 
round it. Some parts of the body are rubbed ■wiui a piece of it, 
and it is thrown on the corpse with the words : ‘Thy younger 
brother (or mother, or other relative) will converse with 
thee no more’ (AKIF vii. 603). During cremation among the 
Chams, a man, who bears the significant title of Master of 
Regrets, is left behind at the house. His business is to curse it 
and then to adjure the deceased not to come book to torment 
his family (Cabaton, 48). The Muong or Mon of Northern 
Tongking perform an elaborate scries of rites with this object. 
They be^ on the night following the death. The witch.doctor 
comes and recites invocations, accompanied by a bell to drive 
away evil spirits. He advises the soul of the departed to go to 
the other world and find relatives who have preceded him 
thither. In order to guide him in his journey he enumerates 
these relatives by name, pointing with his finger towards the 
spots where they have been buried. Then he casts lots to 
ascertain whether the dead man has understood him. If the 
lots be unfavourable, he begins again as many times as may 
be necessary. The second night a ceremony is performed in 
honour of the ancestors, and also of the tutelary spirit of witch- 
doctors. These are prayed to show the deceased the way to 
the dwelling of the superior genii, with whom he will find help ; 
and the witch-doctor again casts lots to ascertain if he has 
been understood. The third night the ceremonies and offerings 
are specially in honour of the tutelary spirit or genius of witch- 
doctors, who is requested to conduct the soul to the grave 
where the body will lie, and which baa been dug during the 
day. Before the procession starts for the grave, the witch- 
doctor again casts lots to satisfy himself that the soul knows 
the way to the tomb. At the grave two altars have been 
impro-vised, one in honour of the manes of the deceased, and 
the other dedicated to the genius of the earth. Amid the 
wailing, the witchdoctor prays the former not to torment the 
survivors, and the genius of the earth to keep him in peace 
(Lunet, 350). 

The Lolos of 'Western China give the deceased specific in- 
structions as to the route be is to take. On the •way to the 
grave • the priest remtea the J o-tno, or Road Ritual, and he 
accompanies the coffin a hundred paces from the house. This 
ritual begins by stating thal^ ns in life the father teaches the 
son, and the husband the wife, it is only the prie^ who can 
teach the dead man the rood that his soul must travel after 
death. The threshold of the house is first mentioned, then the 
various places on the road to the grave, and, beyond tmit, all the 
towns and rivers and mountains that must be traversed by the 
soul till it reaches the Taliang mountain, the home of the Lolo 
race. Here the priest says that he himself must return, and 
entreats the dead man to pursue his way beyond the grave 
alone. The dead man then enters Hades, and stands beside 
the Thought Tree and the Tree of Talk, and there he thinks of 
the dear ones left behind and weeps bitterly. After this ritual 
is read, the priest returns to the house, and the coffin goes 
on to the grave’ {JAI xxxlli. 103). On the island of Serang, 
in the Moluccas, the priest prays the previously dead to do 
no harm to the soul, but cordially to receive It, winding up 
with a pmyer to the Lord Heaven and the Lord Earth to let 
all sicknesses go away from the commune with tbe soul of the 
deceased (Riedel, 141). On the Western Continent similar 
intimations ore given to the departed. Before the body of a 
Hupa was lowered into the grave, he was addressed : ‘ Don’t bo 
lonesome for what you have left. IVbile you were living your 
time came. May it be well with the people where you used to 
live I ’ This, wo ore told, is to prevent the ghost^s return and 
consequent misfortune to the family (Goddard, 70). More 
coarsely among the Greenlanders a woman waves a lighted 
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chip to and fro behind the corpse when it is taken out of the 
house or tent, crying : ‘ There Is nothing more to bo had here I’ 
(Orantz, i, 23’). In Central Africa, likewise, as among the 
Awemba, a speech is made over a man’s grave, promising that 
the survivors will take care of his wife and children, and 
expressing the hope that he will become a good spirit in the 
next world (JAI xxxvi. 167 ; of. Journ. Afr. See. v. 438). 

8. Death at a distance from home . — The desire 
to find one’s last resting-jilace at home, among 
one’s kindred and friends, is natural to man j and 
it has been translated into a number of ceremonial 
prescriptions which emphasize the necessity of such 
a burial. 

Sometimes, as among the hillooet of British Columbia, the 
deceased is buried in a temporary manner where he dies, and 
the foliowing year his bones are brought homo to be buried 
with his kindred. If this is impossible, the body Is burnt and 
the ashes carried home {jesup Exped. ii. 270). Sometimes 
only a single bone is brought home, as in the case of Boman 
soldiers. Among the Ho of Togoland, when n man of im- 
portance is killed in war, he is buried on the spot ; but later 
the grave is opened, his bones, hair, and nails are taken out, 
put Into a coffin, and carried home, or at least his brothers on 
the maternal side must bring home his Snger- and toe-nails and 
his hair (Spietb, 277). A large proportion of the modern 
Albanians (at least of the men) die away from home, owing to 
their migratory habits. Their bones are collected and sent 
home ; or at any rate the skull or a single bone is brought back 
(Bodd, op. cit. 127). When a Spartan king was killed in war an 
image was buried in his place (Herod, vi. 68). In some of the 
villages around Cosenza an image is made of a member of the 
family dying away from home, and laid on his bed, and the rest 
of the family standing around bewail him (Dorsa, Csi t nolle 
eredenze pop., 1884, p. 93). At Ouessant in Brittany, when a 
sailor died at sea, a cross was taken to the house and made to 
represent the corpse. In the isle of Seln his portrait was laid 
on it, or, in default, some object that had belonged to him. The 
clergy attended, and a funeral procession and service took 
place over this representative of the body (RTP vi [1891] 166, 
xlv. 846). When a man belonging to the Man Tien of Northern 
Tongking dies at a distance from his home, the priest calls back 
bis souls (for a Man Tien is endowed with a plurality of souls), 
and causes them to enter a doll made for the purpose, to which 
funeral honours are then accorded (Lunet, 258). In Monte- 
negro a dummy body is made with the clothing of the deceased ; 
walling and ail other rites except actual bunol are performed 
over it (fJAI xxxix. 92). Among the Basoga a few of the 
relations go a little way from home, out a twig, wrap it up in 
bark-cloth and treat it in all respects as the corpse, all the 
ceremonies being performed upon it, including burial (Cun- 
ningham, 118). 

Proceedings like these are doubtless much more 
than mere make-believe to the people who indulge 
in them. Probably in the first instance a relief to 
the feelings of the survivors, they must be held to 
be of real value and importance to the deceased, 
who attains by their means his due place in the 
other world and the rest which can come only by 
means of the proper ceremonies. See, further, 
§ XL 

X. Grave furniture and food.— The dead must 
be gratified with food, and with some or all of his 
most cherished worldly possessions. The practice 
of depositing tliese, either in the grave or upon it, 
is literally world-wide. Both fear of the dead and 
afiection for him have concurred to carry it ve^ 
often to extravagant lengths. Few examples will 
be reqmred of a rite so well known. 

I. Food and drink . — 

In Tanembar and Timorlaut, two of the Moluccas, when 
children under two years of age die, the mother milks her 
breast into their mouths before burial (Biedel, 308). So, when 
an Urali of the Dimbhum Jungles is about to be buried, a cow 
buffalo is brought near the car on the burial-ground, and a little 
milk drawn ana poured three times into the mouth of the corpse 
(Thurston, vii. 255). The practice of placing food and water on 
the grave is recorded of several of the Australian tribes ; it is 
sometimes continued for many days (Howitt, pp. 448, 466, 467, 
474). Among some of the Hill Tribes of Assam, these offerings to 
the dead are kept up for a year (ARW xii. 453). Some of the 
Papuan tribes plant taro beside the grave (ZVRW xlx. 163). 
The Iroquois, who practise sub-aerial burial, deposit with their 
dead a sack of flour, flesh-meat, his spoon, and generally what- 
ever may he necessary for one who has to take a long Journey 
(1 RBEW 140, quoting de la Potherie). The Achomawi Indians 
of Oalifornia placed rvith the body quantities of food consisting 
of dried flsh, roots, herbs, etc. (ti. 161). In Guatemala, pro- 
visions of maize and flesh were given (Stoll, Die Ethnologic der 
Indianerstdmme von Guatemala, Leyden, 1889, p. 71). The 
Warraus of Guiana laid round the body bread, fruits, and dried 
fish (Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 65). And it may be said generally 
that similar practices are recorded of all the tribes on the 
American continent. 


The Agm of West Africa provide the deceased with blood 
(reminding us of the incidents recorded by Homer Od xLl 
food, and drink (Olozel and VUiamur, 25). Of drink, brandy 
pombe, or rum is commonly given among the Negroes. On the 
Lower Niger, two casks of rum or palm-wine are poured over 
the grave to supply the departed with spirit to entertain his 
friends in the next world (Leonard, 166). These customs are 
followed not only by the Negroes, but by most of the branches 
of the wide-spread Bantu race. The Kaffir tribes in the south 
slaughter an ox and lay a portion of its entraiis on the grave. 
The Baganda in the north bring food and pour beer over the 
grave. 

But it is not only In the Islands of the Indian and Paoiflo 
Oceans, and among the ruder peoples of Asia, Africa, and 
America that the practice of providing the dead with food and 
drink obtains. The civilized Koreans agree with the Mannins, 
one of the Hiil Tribes of Travanoore, in putting into the month 
of the corpse a quantity of rice (,JAI xxv. [1896J 847); /nd. Cens. 
Rep. 1901, xxvL 849). The carcasses of sheep and oxen, with Jars 
of honey and oil, were among the gifts added by Achilles to the 
pjTe of Patroolus (77. xxiii. 166) ; and remains of the funeral 
banquet have been found carefully placed in graves of the pre- 
historic population of Greece. Nor has the custom of giving 
food to the dead ceased even yet in the south-east of Europe 
among populations of Greek tradition. In Bulgaria, for three 
days after a burial, women go every morning to the grave, 
kindle tapers, fuml^te it with incense, and pour over it wine 
and water. On the fortieth day a woman goes with a priest 
carrying a cake, some kdlliva (a funeral food made of boiled 
grain, sugar, almonds, sesame, parsley, and pomegranate seeds), 
and a bottle of wine, all of which she places on the grave, 'that 
the earth may be cleared from the eyes of the departed.’ The 
priest repeats prayers, fumigates and levels the grave, digging 
a hole in it, into which be pours water and buries some of the 
food. Nor is this all. On every commemorative festival for 
the dead, the women go to the grave srith their tapers and 
incense, and pour wine or water over it. Moreover, fruit (for- 
merly also other food) is often laid on the grave. Widows whose 
deceased husbands were much addicted to coffee have been 
known to pour black coffee daily into an opening in the grave- 
mound (Strausz, Die Bvlgaren, 1898, pp, 461-63). In Macedonia, 
an apple, a quince, or some other fruit is thrust between the 
feet of the corpse before the funeral (Abbott, Macedonian FL, 
1903, p. 197). In Montenegro, apples are thrown into the grave ; 
and, in some parts, oranges and bits of bread are among the 
objects hung on a young &ee planted at the head of the grave 
(JAI xxxix. 93). Elsewhere, some of the kdlliva cakes baked 
for the commemorative festivalsare broken up over the mre, 
the rest being consumed by the mourners or given away (Bodd, 
126). Am61ineau, the distinguished Egjptian scholar, reports 
that at Ohateaudun, in EVance, be has known a widow place 
a cup of chocolate on her husband’s grave every day, for more 
than a year (RMR lii. P905) 10 n.). The Wends and Hash- 
ubs, Slav populations of North Germany and Prussia, put a 
lemon into the band of the corpse; and, among the Wen^, 
children ore said to be supplied with eggs and apples ; while 
men addicted to drink ore given pipe and brandy-flask, other- 
wise they will have no rest in the grave (Tetzner, Die Slatcen 
in Deutschland, 1902, p. 462 ; von Schulenburg, ITend. Volkst., 
pp. 118, 110). In Croatia there is a wide-spread custom of 
setting eggs, apples, and bread on the newly made grove for 
the hungry soul, and offerings of food are brought at every 
Hnlloivmass (Globus, Ixxxv. [1904) 39). 

The Bulgarian priest, as we have seen, digs a hole In the 
grave, more conveniently to pour down the water and bury the 
food. At Tronls, in ancient Phocis, was the grave of the hero- 
founder, who was daily- worshipped \rith sacrifices : and there 
was a permanent hole communicating with the interior of the 
tomb, through which the blood of the victims was poured, wbfle 
the worshippers consumed the flesh on the spot (Pans. x. iv. 7). 
Frazer, commenting on the passage, has adduced a number of 
cases of Greek and Boman tombs in which a permanent passage 
for food and libations has been found, and parallels from vanous 
parts of Africa, Peru, the East and West Indies, and elsewhere. 


These examples might -without difficulty be added 
0 ; hut a more or less permanent communication 
letween the li-ving world and the interior of the 
rave was sometimes, as we shall find hereafter, 
lade for other purposes than the supply of food. 

2 . Wives and dependents . — Another custom, 
Imost too well known to need illustration, is 
bat of killing, or burying alive -with the corpse, 
is -wives, his slaves, and other dependents or 
riends. This custom attains its greatest exfen- 
ion, of course, at the funeral of a chief or kmg. 
ts object is to pro-vide for his comfort and his (ug- 
ity in the other world, by giving him smtame 
ompanions and retinue. The best-kno-wn example 
I that of sail {g.v . ), by which the Hindu widow was 
urnt alive on ner husband’s pyre — a rite abqhsnea 
1 British India in 1829, but still surviving in me 
ative State of Nepal. The rite -was probably 
immon to Tijyan-speakingpeoples while m a smw 
F savagery, but abandoned as they progressed m 
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civilization, and re-introduced, after centuries of 
disuse, among the Aryan conquerors of Ui^per 
India, for reasons that can novr only he the suhieet 
of conjecture, and perpetuated under the ecclesi- 
astical influence of the Brahmans. Several of the 
non-Aryan tribes of India practised, until quite 
recent times, the analogous rite of burying alive 
slaves, or maldnB a raid for heads to adorn the 
tomb (Crooke, Tnings Indian, Bond. 1906, p. 446, 
also Anthropos, iv. 473). 

rVe need not follow the custom throughout the world. But^ 
ss showing that it prevailed among Arj^-speaking peoples, it 
may be of interest to recall that it is recorded by Cassar and 
Mela of the Gauls, who practised cremation (Ches. Bell. Gall. 
vi. 19 ; Mela, iii. 2), and the Thracians (Mela, ii. 2) ; that it is 
known in the Irish legends (O’Curry, ilannenand Oust., Dublin, 
1873, 1. cccxx.) ; and that the slaughter and cremation by Achilles 
of the twelve valiant Trojans on the pyre of Patroclus are only 
to be thus explained, though the fashion had changed before 
Homer’s day. Among the Bulgarians of the Volga it was found 
by the Arab traveller, Ibn Fadnlan, in the year 021 or 922, when 
he witnessed the immolation, on a young chiers funeral pyre, of 
a girl, who seems to have been formally wedded to the dead 
youth before being thus sacrificed (RBR lii. P9051 825). The 
old Slavs appear likewise to have put to death wives, com- 
panions, ana slaves at the funeral of a person of Importance ; 
and, when they buried an unmarried man or woman, a wedding 
scene was enacted during the ceremonies— an obvious relio of 
such incidents as that recorded by Ibn Fadhlan. 

Such relics are found elsewhere. Among the Bavenda in the 
Transvaal, if a virgin boy dies, a girl is sent after him into the 
other world to be his wife there. She is not now actually put 
to death ; the witch-doctor knows of a ceremony which is quite 
as effectual for the benefit of the dead boy as her death {JJil 
XXXV. SSll Among the IVadJagga, or Wachaga, a Bantu tribe 
of Central Africa, another series of ceremonies is appointed for 
each of the widows, whereby ‘she frees herself from death’ — 
possibly here the contagion (Glolnct, Ixxxix. 19S). The Tolfcotins 
of Oregon, with whom cremation Is the rule, force the widow on 
the funeral pile; but, though they scorch her more or less 
•overely, they do not bum her to death (1 RBEW 146). 

It is, for obvious reasons, rarer to find a husband 
put to death with a wife than the converse. But 
probably the story told in the Arabian Niqhis of 
Sinhad, who was buried alive with his dead wife, 
was founded on a barbarous custom really practised 
by some tribe in the East. 

The husband of a woman of the blood-royal of the Natchez 
was required to submit to this rule (1 RBEW 187). In 
Ashanti, with the king’s permission, any of his sisters may 
marr}’ a man who is pre-eminently handsome, no matter how 
low his rank and position may be. But a man of low rank who 
may have thus marri^ one of the king’s sisters is expected to 
commit suiddewhen hiswafe dies, or upon the death of an only 
male child ; and any attempt to evade compliance is promptly 
defeated (Ellis, Tthispeaking Peoples, Lend. 1887, 2S7). 

After the abandonment of the custom of patting 
to death relatives and dependents, its relics con- 
tinue to exist often for ages. Centuries ago it w'ns 
abolished in Japan, China, and Korea ; but the 
living slaves once sacrificed were for long, and 
indeed still are in places, represented by figures 
in permanent or perishable material, acoordmgto 
the wealth or lavishness of the survivors. To the 
same origin are due the statues and statuettes of 
servante and family found in Egyptian tombs. The 
Man Qnfing Trang, of the province of Hunw-Hoa 
in Northern Tongking, buila a small hut beside the 
barrow, and place near it a doll representing a man 
or a woman, to be the companion of the deceased. 
Striking the doll, they bid it look well after him 
(Lunet, op. cit. 275). 

It is perhaps necessary to add that many of our 
accounts of tne immolation of human victims on 
the occasion of a death represent some, at all 
events, of the victims as dymg willingly, or even 
committing suicide. It is conceivable that volun- 
tary deaths may, in a certain number of cases, be 
the result of intense grief. The vast number, how- 
ever, of deaths apparently voluntary are, as in the 
case of the Hindu widow or the dependents of a 
Gaulish cliief, constrained by custom and the know- 
ledge that refusal, wliile it destroys the relirious 
merit of the act, will entail compulsion, or at least 
that life will be ^eedily rendered intolerable, 

3 . Property , — ^It is probable that in the begin- 


nings of human civilization, when a man died, his 
entire property was destroyed, or left with the 
body, whether buried or simply exposed. This, 
in fact, is still done by many tribes in various 
parts of the world {see § XIX). Its primitive 
pn^ose may have been to escape the death-pol- 
lution which would attach to everything closely 
associated with the deceased. His meagre property 
would he in a sense identified wdth him, and must 
therefore be put away from among the living. 
Such a_ practice, it is obvious, if everywhere per- 
sisted in, must have prevented that accumulation 
of wealth which has rendered progress in the arts 
of life possible. Consequently, most peoples have 
learnt to cut it down to comparatively small dimen- 
sions, giving only a selection from the goods left 
behind by the deceased, or reducing their gifts to 
a mere symbol. 

(o) Domestie animals.— In a comparatively early stage, domes- 
ticated animals are often the chief wealth. Such animals are 
slaughtered not merely as food, bnt to accompany their owner 
into the other world. When a Hcrero dies, cerfc^ of his 
favourite cattle are at once killed, expressly in order to prevent 
the ghost from returning and molestmg the survivors. On the 
following day the test of his favourite cattle are slain as a sacri- 
fice to the dead, and the horns are arranged on a tree adjacent 
to the grave (Dannert, 49). The Ahipones of South America, 
who bury with their dead their entire property, or bum it to a 
bonfire, when a chief or a notable warrior dies, ceremonially stab 
the horses that were dearest to him, and fix them on stakes 
aronnd the grave (Znf. Arch, xiil, Suppl. 61). The ’Ihngkhuls 
of Manipur kill a buffalo, to order that the creature may go with 
the dead into the next world and butt open the gates of heaven, 
which are kept shut against him (JAI xxxi. 807). Here the 
buffalo officiates ns psychopomp; to other countries it Is the 
dog. Whether it was in this capacity that some of the lAllooet 
hunters’ dogs were killed docs not appear. Their bodies were 
suspended from the four poles usually erected over the grave to 
sustain the ornaments, weapons, tools, and other valuables of 
the deceased or such of these objects as were not buried with 
him (Jesup Exped. iL 269). In pre-historic barrows of England, 
animal bones are frequently found. Where they are not of 
accidental occurrence, however, they are usually the remains 
of food deposited with the dead. But in one Late Celtic inter- 
ment, at least, the skeletons of horses have been found with 
the remains of a chariot (Greenwell, Brit. Bamnrs, 0.xf. 1877, 
p. 456), In Frus^ to graves of the Neolithic age, the war- 
horse has been found buried with the warrior. In Russia, 
what are called Scythian barrows and kurgans (pre-hlstorie 
grave-mounds) frequently yield the remains of horses; and 
similar relics are recorded of Frankish graves on the Rhine, 
as well ns of Magyar and Polish graves datmg from heathendom, 
and of the various heathen tribes of Siberia. Some, like the 
Poles, buried also the falcon and the dog with their master 
(/nt. Arch. i. [ISSS) 63). In all these cases the animals appear 
to have been desired not by way of food, but in order to 
accompany the deceased for use or state in the life after death. 

(6) Goods. — Only a few of the more interesting examples can 
here be enumerated of a custom practically universal from the 
remotest times of which either history or archaiolop}' jields any 
record. The Negroes of Jamaica, when they think a man has 
been killed by witchcraft, bury him full}' armed and equipped 
to take vengeance on his slayer (Fi xv. K). When a TSmgkhal 
is killed by a tiger, a bnntmg-dog, a sharpened thorn, and a 
strong spear are put into the grove, that the deceased may 
have a helper and weapons to defend himself if he chance to 
meet a spirit-tiger on his way to heaven {JAI xxxi. 800). The 
Alsea Indians of Oregon placed goods of all kinds with the 
corpse, because the bodies were animated, and moved about 
at night if they so willed. Easy exit from the graves was 
afforded, and the things deposited were for use of the dead in 
such circumstances {Amer. Anthr. iii., new ser. [1901], 241). Pre- 
historio buriMs to the Aleutian Islands have been found, in which 
the corpse has been mummified to a lifelike posture, dressed, 
armed, and provided with implements, ns if engaged in hunting, 
fishing, sewmg, etc. With these burials have been found effigies 
of the animals that the deceased was supposed to be pursuing, 
also religious masks and paraphernalia, all the objects, however, 
being models in can'ed wood (Conir. R. Amer. Ethn. i. [1877) 
90). Among the objects put into the grove by the Thompson 
Indians was the medicine-bag or guardian-spirit of the deceased 
{Jesup Exped. L [1900] S28X 

In Europe the corpse is often provided with corresponding 
gilts. In some districts of France, if the deceased could read, 
his Book of Hours was put between his hands ; if he could not, 
it was enough to put the rosary over his arm. A twig of box 
blessed on Palm Sunday was often placed between his fingers ; 
and, both in France and in Spain, it Is believed that this branch 
will blossom every spring in the tomb if he be found worthy of 
entering heaven (Laisnel de la Salle, Cropances et Uoendes du 
centre de la Prance, Paris, 1875, ii. 72). Among theVVends of 
the Spree Valley and Lusatia, among the Ifasurs, and in Pomer- 
ania, a hymn-book is put into the coffin (von Echnlenburg, 110 ; 
Toppen=, 103; Snoop, Volissagen . . . aus dem Cstl. BinUr- 
pommem, Posen, 1885, p. 104 ). In the 17th cent it seems to 
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bare been not unusual, in various places, to put a knotted cord 
either into the hands o'l the corpse or upon the erave. The object 
of doing so, it may be conjectured, was to enable the dead to per- 
form a penitentiai exercise neglected during life, or to deceive 
the powers of the other world into the belief that he was an 
assiduous penitent. However that may be, the practice was 
condemned as superstitious by the Synod of Ferrara in 1612, 
but with so little effect in France that Thiers, in his Traiti des 
superstitions- (1697), thought it necessary to repeat the prohi- 
bition (Liebrecht, Gerv. Tilb., 1856, p. 228). In the same century 
B French physician and traveller found among the Bussian 
Lapps the custom of putting into the corpse's hand a purse 
with money, to pay for entrance Into Paradise, and a passport 
addressed to Saint Peter and simed by a priest. A variant 
custom was to put a number of kopecks, or other small coins, 
in the mouth of the corpse, and in its hand a testimonial to 
the character of the deceaseik addressed to Saint Nicholas by 
the bishop of the locality (ZVV xi. 434, 435). The anxiety 
shown in Europe to provide the dead with every comfort some- 
times goes beyond the verge of grotesqueness. The Prussian 
Lithuanians, when the coffin has been put into the grave, open 
it, put a few coins under the corpse's head, a piece of earth on 
either shoulder, adding some of the small treasures of the 
deceased, and, if ho were a magistrate, his whip (Tetzner, 86). 
In Voigtland, where the objects which the departed most de- 
lighted in are assiduously laid in his grave, his umbrella and 
goloshes have been known to be included (Kflhler, Volksbraueh 
xm Voigtlande, 1867, p. 441). In some ancient graves in Wflrt- 
temberg, attributed to the Alamanni, is found on either side of 
a body a wooden foot In the form of a last. It Is conjectured 
that these artificial limbs are intended ns toll to the ferryman, 
or to the keeper of the bridge of the dead, or the porter of the 
under world, in redemption of the real limb (Z^F xi. 45^. But 
they may be intended to supply the place of a limb lost by 
accident in the long journey from this world to the place of 
the de.ad. 

Perhaps the most pathetic of all objects found in 
graves are the toys buried with children. They 
are found almost all over the world, not less in 
Europe than elsewhere. The sarcopliagus of a 
child named Crepereia Tryphiena, or the time of 
the Antonines, found at Kome in 1889 and now in 
the museum of the Capitol, contains, besides her 
betrothal ring, her jewels and her doll. The 
Masurs lay nosegays and gilded apples in the hands 
of children, so that when they reach Paradise they 
may be able to play on the great meadow provided 
for that purpose (T5ppen2,7.c.). The Wends give 
eggs and apples to their dead children (von 
Schulenburg, f.c.). The sterner Bosnians consign 
them to the other world with their school copy- 
books and slates (^FF x, [1900] 119). 

To women, who frequently own no property 
except their toilet utensils and personal adorn- 
ments, household implements and those of their 
daily occupations are given. But all the objects 
buried with the dead are by no means his property. 
It is a widely spread custom for the survivors to 
add contributions, sometimes of large amount — a 
custom practised in all stages of civilization, equally 
by some of the Australian tribes and by the Bul- 
garians of Europe, who throw money into the grave 
before it is iillea up (Strausz, Bulgaren, 450), 

The tendency to economy in these deposits begins 
with the accumulation of property, though its 
operation is sporadic and uncertain. It may be 
said in general terms that among most peoples the 
entire property of the deceased is not buried or 
destroyed at his death. The greatest sacrifices of 
property would, as a rule, be on the death of a 
Icing or CTeat chief, Amd oven in those cases a 
part would be given for the whole, or a symbol for 
the reality. In burials of the Late Bronze or Early 
Iron age at Hallstatt and in Schleswig, rude images 
of oxen have been found (ABW v. [1902] 6); and 
Capt. Lyon found_ a decayed model of a canoe 
under a cairn beside an old Eskimo grave on 
Southampton Island (Boas, Eskimo of Baffin Land, 
p. 61). The models of boats, granaries, houses, 
and so forth, recovered from Egyptian graves, 
were doubtless all intended to do service in the 
other world for the originals. Gaulish warriors 
were buried sometimes in their chariots with their 
horses ; but often enough, botli in England and in 
France, excavations reveal the fact that no more 
than the wheels had ever been placed in Late 


Celtic graves (Greenwell, 455 ff.). The coin so 
frequently put into the mouth of the corpse, from 
the far east of Asia to the Atlantic (Jeean, is 
usually interpreted as an obolus for the ghostly 
ferryman or the porter of the other world. This 
may be its use ; but it is probably only an economic 
survival of the practice of giving a larger amount 
of property as an outfit for the other world and 
for the journey thither. Sometimes only old and 
worthless things are given ; sometimes merely a 
pretence of giving is made. Both customs are 
illustrated in funerals of the natives of the Tami 
Islands, to the north-east of New Guinea. The 
ancient practice was to set the body afloat on the 
ocean in a canoe. Those of them who cling to the 
practice provide an old and miserable canoe, ivith 
mast, rudder, and sails equally bad, often merely 
indicated. The valuables of the deceased are laid 
on the platform of the canoe, with a couple of coco- 
nuts, but taken away again before the canoe is 
pushed into the sea {ABWiv, [1901] 344). In some 
parts of the Tyrol the convenient theory is held 
that the dead man cannot be happy if buried with 
any money or rings about his person. Careful 
search is therefore made, and tnese objects are 
removed to avoid any such misfortune (Zingerle, 
Sitten des Tir. Folkes, Innsbruck, 1871, p. 49). 

The objects buried or left on the grave are often 
broken and rendered useless. This is said to have 
been done in order to prevent stealing. Thus, 
among the natives of British Central Africa, ivory 
and beads are first ground to powder, in order, we 
are told, to make them useless to ivitches and 
robbers (Werner, Natives of Brit. Cent. Afr., 169). 
The real reason for this widely diffused custom lies 
deeper. In the eyes of the people who practise it 
the breaking of the object is the equivalent of_ the 
death of the human being to whose service it is 
dedicated. It is thus killed in order that its ghost 
may follow the ghost of the dead into the spirit- 
world, there to serve the purposes which it served 
in this world when whole. Thus the Ho of 
Togoland lay broken cooking-pots on the grave, 
expressly to serve the deceased for cooking-pots 
in the other world (Spieth, 634). The Hupa of 
(ialifomia lay in the grave, with the corpse, his 
clothing, weapons, and other property, shell-money 
and dance-regalia — all first destroyed by breaking. 
On the grave are placed dishes and utensils, four 
large burden-baskets, each with a hole b^nt in 
the bottom and a stake driven through it, Clothes, 
torn into strips, are hung on the poles laid across 
the grave. The reason for destroying the articles 
buried is said to be to prevent grave-robbery. But 
the same people tell ns that all the objects accom- 
pany the spirit to the under world ((loddmd, 71). 
VVe are, doubtless, justified in believing that the 
prevention of grave-robbery is a secondary reason. 

An Interesting case is reported from I'l” 9 olnshire, injvhioh a 
widow put her husband's mug and Jug on bis grave, hortngnret 
broken them. She told the rector : ‘ 1 was that moidered wim 
crying that I clean forgot to put ’em in t’ coffin. . . . Ho i 
and does t’ next best. / deads 'em both over his 
I to mysen, Uy old mon, he set a vast of store, he diU, oy yon 
mug and jug, and when their ghoastes gets over on /tr 

holler out, '’Yon's mine, hand ’em over to me," and I d like to 

see them ns would stop him a-havmg of them e” 0“ i nntfit 
(1898) 187). Thus the anxiety to provide the dead mth an ouiM 
for the other world, which is the real intension of the cMtom 
Just passed in review, whatever secondary “otwes m } 
come‘to be mixed up with it, lingered in England down to to 
lost quarter of the 19th cent., and perhaps lingers even yet m 
remote districts. . vir 

4 . Objects used in the funeral ntes.~We nave 
now reached a class of objects put m, or 
grave for a difi-erent reason. They are not neces- 
sarily the property of the dead ; but, haying 
used in the funeral rites they are 
ivith death, and are no longer fit for the EMY,ce 
of the living, lest they spread the infection 
further. 
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Hence the Tahnte break and throw on the grave-mound the 
ehorels, the sledges, the stakes — in a word, everything used in 
the funeral {RHR xlvi. 211). The Apache also leave the shovel 
on the grave (Am. Anthr., new ser., vii. 11905] 493) ; the Melan- 
esians of Efate throw it into the sea (R^. Austr. Ass. iv. 727). 
The Warundi, in Central Africa, throw on the tomb the door of 
the hut, and the basket with which the earth has been taken 
out of the grave (van der Burgt, 89). Among the Baganda, all 
who have taken part in the burial must wash their hands with 
moist plantain fibre, and the fibre thus used is put on the 
grave (JAI xxxii. 47). The Negroes in Jamaica, ns we have 
seen, often throw on the grave the water in which the corpse 
was washed (§ VI. s). In Europe similar practices are found. 
In France the bowl a’hioh has contained the hoiy water used for 
aspersion during the ceremonies is thrown into the tomb ; and 
formerly in Brittany the incense brazier was buried with the 
coffin (Laisnel de la Salle, it 79), In Central Silesia every- 
thing used for the toilet of the corpse — the comb, sponge, mgs, 
soap, and so forth— is put into the coffin. Even the needle 
and thread used for sewing the shroud must not be removed, 
hut left hanging to it (ZVV iii. 161). But economy sometimes 
prevails. In some parts of Brunswick the bier and tools remain 
only for a few days on the grave (ift. viii. [1898] 437). It is 
as if the infection were then at an end. Another motive may, 
however, be present : they may be placed there to keep the 
dead man down as long as there is any chance of his returning, 
and be removed when this is over. The author cited adduces in 
favour of this suggestion the fear of the dead betrayed in the 
haste with which the relatives left behind in the house, when the 
funeral procession has started, shut the door in order that the 
dead may not fetch any one else. But this la a wide-spread 
custom. 

5 . Blood and hair, — Among many peoples, the 
deTirium of grief, or more often perhaps (in accord- 
ance with well-estahlished custom) the desire to 
divert suspicion of having caused the death hy 
witchcraft, and the fear of the deceased himself, 
lead the mourners frantically to cut and wound, 
and even to mutilate, themselves. 

The practice was forbidden to the ancient Hebrews by the 
Deutcronomical legislation (14i) ; hence we may conclude that 
it had been previouel}( in use among them, as well os among 
their neighbours. It is universal among the Australian Black- 
fellows, and is reported from Polynesia, Melanesia, the East 
Indian islands, and from North and South America. In very 
many of these cases the custom is to let the blood drip over the 
corpse. Of Australian tribes, wo are definitely informed that 
after the body was placed in the ground the mourners stood or 
knelt over it in turn, and were struck by a large boomerang on 
the head until the blood flowed over the corpse. In other cases 
the blood drips upon the grave after it has been filled in (JAI 
xxiv. [1895) 187; Curr, Austr. Raes, Melbourne and Loud. 
1886-87, ii. 179 ; Spencer-Gillon», 607, 609 ; FL xiv. [1903] 336). 
Among the Orang Bake! of Sumatra the kindred, maUng a 
cross-cut with a knife on their foreheads, drop the blood on the 
face of the corpse (Wilken, Haaropfer , . .bei den VSlkem Indo- 
nesiens, Amsterdam, 1886-1887, p. 19). Four North American 
Indians from Montana, who were executed for murder at 
Helena, on the head-waters of the Missouri, in December 1890, 
were mourned by two squaws. One of the squaws out off two 
of her fingers and threw them into the grave. The other gashed 
her face. Both caused the blood to flow into the grave 
(iktourneau, L'£v. rel., Paris, 1892, p. 187), 

■VVe may assume, without much risk of mistake, 
that the rite in its complete and undegraded form 
included the dropping of the Wood upon the dead 
hody, and where this is not done the rite is in 
decay. Probably also it is only persons standing 
in certain specific relations with the dead who 
are commonly expected to perform it. This is 
certainly the rule with some of the Australian 
tribes. We may suspect it of other peoples also. 
If it has not been recorded, that may he because 
the point would be likely to escape not merely the 
casual traveller, but any one whose attention has 
not been specially drawn to it. But it is by no 
means invariable (e.g. the Arawaks mentioned be- 
low, § XVII. i). The meaning of the rite has been 
the subject of much discussion. It is not merely 
a propitiatory offering ; it may be this, but it m 
much more. A comparison of the blood-covenant 
and other blood-rites renders it almost certain that 
one object, at least, is that of effecting a corporal 
union ivith the dead. But is that the only object? 
First of all, there can be no question that the 
intention is to cause suffering to the survivors. 
This will be better discussed when we come to the 
section on ‘ Mourning ’ (§ XVII. ). Further, human 
blood is frequently given for medical purposes, or 
to strengthen the recipient (Struck, Bos Blut, 1900, 


27 fif. ; _Spencer-6illen\ 461). It is, therefore, not 
impossible that the object of letting the mourners’ 
blood drip over the corpse may be to strengthen 
the dead man for his life in the next world. This 
^vould be quite consistent with the avowed inten- 
tion of expressing sorrow or pity (Torres Sir, 
Ea^ed. vi. [1908] 154). But there is, so far as the 
present writer is aware, no evidence pointing de- 
cisively to this interpretation. Moreover, it is 
always necessary to remember that rites different 
in intention are often similar in expression — a 
fact which makes their interpretation a matter of 
peculiar difficulty. 

Parallel with the rite of dropping blood on the 
corpse is another mourning rite-— that of cutting or 
tearing the hair and burying it with the corpse, or 
dedicating it at the grave. It is even more widely 
diffused than the former. 

At the cremation of Patroclus his comrades cut off their hair 
and heaped it on the hody ; and Achiiles, cutting off the golden 
lock that his father had voa-ed to offer at his return home to the 
river Spercheios, put it into the dead hands to bear away (R. 
xxiii. 135-141). So the mourners among the Sioux cut locks of 
their hair and fling them on the body ; and these locks are 
bound up with it, and with the dead man’s valuables, before it 
is put Into the grave-box or coffin (1 RBEW 169). Locks of 
human hair have been found with mummies in the ancient 
cemetery on the hay of Ohacota, in southern Peru, and a largo 
lock of soft human hair was found beneath the head of an infant 
(Rep. Peabody 3Ius. xl. [1878] 286 ff.). Arab women cut their 
hair on the death of a husband, or of a father, or other near re- 
lation, and spread the tresses on the tomb, or hang them on 
stakes or cords above it (Janssen, 94 ; Hartland, LP ii. 220) ; 
while among the Biji of the United Provinces of India ‘the 
children of the deceased and his younger brothers get their 
heads, beards, and moustaches shaved, and the hair is thrown 
on the grave ’ (Orooke, TO iv. 213). Among the Chechenes of 
the Caucasus the long queue of hair of the widow of the deceased 
is cut off and thrown into the grave ; down to the middle of 
the 18th cent., it is said, her ear used to ho thus sacrificed 
(Anthropos, iik 736). The practice is not yet obsolete in modem 
Europe among the Montene^n women. Not very long ago, 
Indeed, when the men habitually shaved their beads and 
suffered only one long crown-lock to grow, that was out off and 
thrown into the grove (JAI xxxix. 9$. 

But, as with the dropping of blood, it is by no 
means everywhere that the hair is dedicated in 
this way. It is often burnt. 

The Bilqnia of British Columbia, and some of the Central 
Tribes of Australia, *.g„ dispose of it thus (Brit. Assoc, Report, 
1891, p. 419; Spencer-Gillen *>, 607, 620X The latter, indeed, 
sometimes mix it with some of the hair of the deceased and make 
it up into a girdle, which is worn by the avenger of the dead 
durmg the punitive expedition (Spencer-Gillen'>, 643 ; cl. 614). 

More usually, however, we are not told what is 
done with the hair. In some instances this may 
be due to omission to observe, or forgetfulness to 
record, on the part of the reporter, a portion of the 
rite that is of importance. In the majority of 
cases we are probably right in assuming that the 
disposal of the hair is not an integral portion ot 
the rite — that, in fact, the rite has ended with 
the cutting of the hair. Whether the dedication 
of the locks at or in the grave, or by burning, has 
in such cases ceased by ritual decay, or whether 
the dedication never took place, it is difficult to 
say. One object, at all events, of the dedication 
of the hair is, like that of the blood, to form a bond 
of union with the dead. The converse rite of tak- 
ing a lock of hair of the dead may be said to be 
world-wide. Nor is it confined to a look of hair ; 
it extends in some cases to the nails and pieces 
of the garments. In the West Indian island of 
St. Croix the persons who wash the corpse prior 
to burial always take a lock of hair, a garment, or 
at least a fragment of a garment, in order to pre- 
vent the spirit from molesting them (Hartland, 
LP ii. 319). It must be borne in mind that, 
according to the theory of sympathetic magic, any 
portion of a human being, such as hair, nails, skin, 
bones, and so forth, whidi has become detached, is 
still, in spite of sejparation, in effective sympathetic 
union with the body of which it once formed part ; 
for the personality inheres in every part of the 
body. The doctrine extended to the effigy, the 
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clothes, the property, and even to the personal 
name ; so that anything done to any of these 
objects affects the owner as if it were done directly 
to him. He is in a sense present in each of them. 
Not only, therefore, if I take a look of a dead man’s 
hair do I establish effective union with him so as 
to prevent him from inflicting any barm upon me ; 
but, conversely, if I give him a lock of mine or a 
drop of my blood, we are bound together by a 
similar bond. It is sometimes suggested that, as 
in the case perhaps of the dripping of blood, the 
throwing of hair on, or mving it to, the corpse is an 
attempt to endow the dead with some of the vital 
stren^h of the surrivors. This is, according to 
savage theory, not impossible ; but there is no 
direct evidence in support of it. Another sug- 

f estion is that it is a relic of human sacrifice to the 
ead — the gift of a part for the whole, or a mere 
symbol. Human sacrifices, as wo have seen, are 
common enough. Evidence, however, of the in- 
tention of a gift of hair, as a commutation of the 
practice of human sacrifice, does not, so far as we 
know, exist. It would seem more likely in the 
gift of blood or of severed members, sncli as those 
of the Montana sguaws above cited; but even 
there proof is wanting. On the other hand, there 
is evidence that sometimes where the rite is not 
completed by giving the hair to the corpse the 
intention is merely purification, as where the hair 
is cut at the end of the mourning. 

Before leaving the subject it may be added that, 
while among many savage peoples there is weeping 
as well as blood-letting over the corpse, in Europe 
it is believed that tears ought not to be allowed to 
fall on the body. Even to weep overmuch, apart 
from the corpse, is wrong, because it prevents the 
dead from resting in the grave. There are many 
stories in European folklore of the dead who have 
appeared to survivors to reproach them with their 
excessive grief, and have exhibited their shrouds 
wet with their tears. Further, it is most import- 
ant not to allow anything worn by a survivor to 
be buried with the corpse, or put into the grave. 
To do so means decline and death to the person to 
whom the article belongs; hence it is sometimes 
done maliciously, and is reckoned witchcraft. 

6. Fire . — In the lower culture it is not unusual 
to light a fire at or on the grave — a practice common 
in Australia, where the reason assigned is to warm 
the ghost. The tribes about Maryborough add a 
further reason : to keep away the spirits of dead 
blacks of other tribes, or of bad men of their own 
tribe (Howitt, 470). 

These fires at or on the p^aves are maintained for varying 

S eriods, according to the tnbe, or the amount of affection for 
le deceased; and sometimes several arc lighted. The same 
custom is found on several of the Melanesian islands and 
those of the East Indian Archipelago {L'Anthrm. xlii. V7B ; 
•TAJ xxxiii. 120; Stp. Aitsfr. Ass. iv. 711; Anfftr<mos, i. 23, 
Iv. 465; Haddon, Torres Str. Rep. v. 219, 260; Biedel, 142, 
148 ; Kruijt, 810), among various peoples of Further India and 
Assam (Lunet, 830; JAI xxxii. 185, xxvi. 200), among the in- 
sular Caribs and tribes of South America (Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 
67, 69j 81). In North America, the Tarahumares of Mexico, who 
bury in caves, light a fire the first night after burial. All their 
bunal-caves are consequently blackened with smoke (Lumholb^ 
Unknovm Mexico, N.y. 1903, 1. 70, 383). The Semlnoles of 
Florida make a fire at each end of the grave and keep it up 
for three days, while after nightfall torches ore waved in the 
air, that the bad birds of the night may not get at the dead 
man (5 RREW 621). The practice of lighting fires at the grave 
Is reported of the Hupa (Goddard, 70, 72) and the Turok on the 
other side ot the continent in Oaliiomia (Powers, Contrib. 2f. 
Am. Ethnol. ill. (1877)58). Thelatterbelievethefireisnecessary 
to light the spirit of the departed on its perilous Journey to the 
other world. The same belief and consequent practice were 
known to the Algonquins ; and the Klamath of the North-West 
keep up a fire for the three days which are occupied with the 
funeral ceremoniesj holding that, until they are finished, the 
soul of the dead is in danger from O-mah-4, said to mean 
the devil. In addition to lighting the fire, the survivors 
howl around the grave in order to scare away the demon 
(I RBEir 107). 

From the numerous remains of fires In the pre-historic burial- 
mounds of the United States there seems reason to conjecture 


that at one time the practice of lighting fires at the grave ex. 
tended over a wide area, of which the modern instances oite^ 
may he the survival (6 RBEW 17, 25, 47, 71, 78). 

More than one reason, as we have seen, is alleged 
for the custom. On the one hand, it is to warm 
the ghost, and to light and comfort it on its way tc 
the other world ; on the other hand, it is to drivt 
away evil-disposed heings. The use of fire and 
lights for the latter purpose is widely extended. 
It is, beyond reasonable doubt, the origin of the 
European practice of the lights in the death 
chainber, or the candles sometimes put into the 
d 3 ring hands, fof the consecrated tapers that sur 
round the coffin at the funeral. Similarly, lights 
are kept burning in the chamber with a new-hon 
child and its mother, as a protection againsi 
witches and fairies ; and they are used for the like 
purpose on many other occasions. But there is 
another reason equally potent, namely, to keep 
away the dead man himself. This reason may not 
he operative in all cases, as in Australia where it 
is definitely believed that the ghost haunts the 
fire on the OTave, or among the Ynrok where it is 
required to light the ghost in its perilous passage 
of a greasy pole across the chsism to the othei 
world. But in other cases it is clear that the fire 
is a defence against the dead man himself. 


One Australian tribe is said to go the length of cutting off the 
corpse's bead and roasting it in the fire made upon the grave. 
When the head Is thoroughly charred, it is broken up into little 
bits, which are left among the hot coals of the dying fire. ‘ The 
theory is that the spirit, rising from the grave to follow the 
tribe, misses its bead and goes groping about to find it; but, 
being bereft of its head, it is, of course, blind, and theretore, not 
being able to see the fire, gets burnt. This frightens it so 
terribly that it retires into the grave with all expedition, 
and never again presumes to attempt a renewal of social inter- 
course with the human denizens of this world ’ (JAI xiv, [1885] 
881, We have already seen that among the Eskimo ol Greenland 
a ugbted chip is waved behind the corpse when it is taken ont 
of the bouse, with a clear intimation to the dead to be gone 


(5 IX. 7 ). In the Southern Nioobars a fire is made, even belore 
the burial, at f 


. at the entrance of the but, out of chips from the bier 
and coco-nut husks, on purpose to bar tbe ghost; while, before 
the grave is filled In, the spirits of those present are waved out 
of it by a torch, thus rendering unmistakable the intention to 
place a barrier of fire between tbe living and the dead (Ind. 
Cens. Rep., 1901, iii. 209). So, too, among the Ewhe of Tt^ 
land, who bury under the hut, a fire is maintained during the 
whole period ol mourning, and strongly smeUine herbs are 
burnt in it to keep the ghost at a distance (Globus, ixxxi. [1902] 
190). The same motive may account lor lie practice in some 
districts of Europe of burning on the road from the house to 
the cemetery, after tbe funeral procession has passed, the straw 
on which tbe corpse has lain (Am Urguell, vi. [1898] 201). 

XI, Precautions against haunting. — i. Burying 
the soul . — Ceremonies of the kind referred to in 
§ IX, 8 seem to he directed to securing the soul, 
in default of the body, and performing over it the 
funeral rites. This was expressly the case in China 
(de Groot, iii. 847). But it is not only where the 
body is not obtainable that the soul is buried. 

Several of the tribes of Northern Tongking collect the sou^ of 
the deceased and bury them, either with the body or apart m a 
separate grave (Lunet, 163, 244, 274). The mixed Melanesian 
and Polynesian population of Savage Island stand in great fear 
of the aitu, the spirit of the departed. Their injunction w a 
dying man is : ‘ If you leave us, go altogether.’ At the bunai, 
heavy stones are thrown upon the grave to keep the ottu down. 
Prior to the burial they spread a piece of white b«k-c)otn 
beside the body, and the insect that first crawls upon lUs care- 
fully wrapped up and buried with the body ; it is the morui, tna 
soul. Further, a dome oi concrete is made over the ™ 
prevent the ghost from rising (Thompson, Savage Islam, I^nm 
1902, p. 62; JAI xxed. [1901] 1S9). So the inhabitants of the 
Nicobar Islands bury beneath the body a cloth caret uUy 
up, which is believed to contain the soul (Int. Arch. n. [liW 
24). Among some of the Ewhe of Togoland, when one hM been 
fatally bitten by a snake (one of the kinds of evd deatW, 
the ninth day after burial the witch-doctor starts before asmi 
for the place in the bush where the deceased was bitten, 
object is to fetch the souL He takes only one rnan with mm, 
so as not to frighten it. He performs incantations, suiMons 
the soul, and addresses soothing words to it. Presently no 
is Joined by the young men of the village, who unite in en- 
deavouring to console the ghost. They dig up the earth fro 
the spot where the fatal wound was given, and put it in a jar, 
which is bound with some white fabric. The Jar is put on 
head of somebody who has preriously met with the sams 
accident, but has recovered ; and with tbe firmg of pm® ^ 
procession returns to the bouse. Thence, accompanied by inos* 
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who have remained at home, they proceed to the place in the 
bnah where the untortunate man has been buriei They set 
the jar upside down on the grave and leave it there ; it contains 
the soul (Spieth, 290 ; cf. 7E6, 7C0). Among the Brassmen ol the 
Lower Niger a man who dies with unhealM sores (therefore • a 
had death ’) is buried apart from the ordinary Wrial-place. 
But his soul is afterwards evoked, and with an elaborate cere- 
mony embodied in a wooden figure and buried in the proper 
place (Leonard, IGS). 

2 . Binding and mutilating the body. — The in- 
tention of burying the soul is to prevent its -wander- 
ing about, haunting the survivors, and perchance 
causing them misfortune or death. This is, of 
course, by no means the only precaution. We have 
already met wdth many, and there are some others 
■which must be noticed here. The binding of the 
body in the attitude proper to burial (see § WII. z) 
has this at least for one of its objects. It is indeed 
often expressly reported as the object (e.g. JAI 
X. 145). It is said in Lincolnshire that ‘-when 
the corpse is placed in the coflSn you must never 
forget to tie the feet, else the dead may return, 
or some other spirit may take possession of the 
body for his o-wn purposes’ (Gutch and Peacock, 
Lines. County FL, 1908, p. 240). The practice of 
tying the feet, or at least the great toes together, 
is, in fact, not uncommon in EurOTs. 

But binding is not enough. We saw that the 
sinews and the backbone were sometimes cut. 

The Basuto and Beohuann are not alone in these practices ; 
they are found in other African peoples. The customs of 
Australia are even more revolting. The Herbert Elver tribes 
heat the corpse with a club, often so violently os to break the 
hones ; and incisions are made in the stomach, on the shoulders, 
and in the lungs, and are filled with stones (Howitt, p. 474). A 
tribe in Western Australia, as has been mentioned, bums the 
head and breaks up the charred bones, for the express purpose 
of preventing the deceased from haunting the survivors. It is 
said that certain of the Negroes of Bahia break all the lon^hones 
and twist the neck of the corpse (Rodrigues, L’Ammitme 
fitichiste des nigres de Bahia, 1900, p. 119). When one has 
been killed by lightning, the Omaha of North America are 
accustomed to bury the body on the very spot where the death 
occurred, face downwards, and the soles of the feet previously 
slit (flAFLii. [1839] 190). The practice in Europe, though not 
literally identical, has been parallel down to within the lifetime 
of the present generation. It is not very long since suicides 
were buried at cross-roads with a stake through the body. 
Another way of dealing with them was to out off the head 
and place it between the legs. A mediroval corpse which had 
Buffered this mutilation was found a few years ago in a stone 
cofiln in Royston Church, near Barnsley (FL juL 101). Bodies 
have been found with the same mutilation in a cemetery 
in Albania, dating probably from the 4th or Gth cent. a.D. 
(L'Antfirop. xii. 663); it ivas well known throughout Europe 
in the Middle Ages, and was practised ns lately as the year 
1S92 among the Lithuanian TOpulation of Somenisbki in the 
Government ol Kovno (Am UrgtttU, v. [1891] 87), in the latter 
case avowedly that the deceased might not be in a condition 
to ‘walk’ and injure the fields; for suicides are believed to 
* walk ’ in the shape of Germans, or else as he-goats, to mislead 
wayfarers, or with the weapon or cord in their hands with 
which they have taken their lives. They injure the fields by 
causing hail and storms ; and the touch ol their bodies blights 
the earth : hence they are burled in waste places (Am UrqueU, 
lii. [1892] EO, 62, S3). 

The cremation of vampires has already been mentioned (§ -VIL 
(g)). A dead man who gave trouble among the andent Norse 
y haunting was often taken up and burnt. Sometimes milder 
measures were successful, ns in the case of Thoroll Halt-foot, 
who was removed to another grave with a wall so high that none 
hut fowl fiying could cross it (Morris, Ere^icellers, 1892, p. 92). 
The fencing of graves is by no means always to protect the dead ; 
probably it is quite as much for the protection of the living. 
Thus the Cheremiss fence the grave with stakes that the dead 
may not get out and walk the fields (Snumov, Pop. finnoises, i. 
188). Many of the South Americau tribes with the same object 
stamp down the earth upon the corpse ; and the Achagoas even 
cover the grave with mortar and carefully fill up ever)- morning 
any cracks that may have taken place (int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 
93, 96). Cists, urns, coffins, and ^ve-boxes also servo the pur- 
pose of shutting in the dead, that they may not torment the 
survivors; and perhaps this was their original Intention. 
Among the natives of South Australia it seems to have been 
the custom to stop and fasten up all the orifices of the body, 
doubtless to keep the ghost within (JAZ Wii. [1870] 393) — a 
practice adopted by the Malays (Skeat, ilalay Magic, pi 401). 
The inhabitants of Nias bind not only the fingers and toes, 
hut also the jaws, and put stoppers in the nostrils to keep in 
the soul (Modigliani, Sias, 1890, p. 283). A more barbarous 

E rccantion is practised in Bulgaria, where sometimes a needle 
I stuck into the navel of the corose (Strausz, Bulgaren, 454). 
On the islands of Ambon and Uliase, in the Moluccas, this 
term of protection is used only in the case of women dying in 
chnd-bed. In such a case thorns and pins are stuck between 
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the joints of the fingers and toes, in the knees, shoulders, and 
elbows, eggs of hens or ducks are laid under the chin and arm- 
pits, and a portion of the corpse’s hair is brought outwards and 
nailed last between the coffin and its lid. These elaborate pre- 
cautions are intended to prevent the deceased from getting out 
of the coffin and fiying awaj- in the form of a bird, to plague 
men and pregnant women. Even if she succeeded in getting 
out, it is believed that she would not forsake the eggs (Riedel, 
81). 

It should, however, he said that the corpse is sometimes 
wounded with quite a different intention from that just men- 
tioned. The Puri of South America open the breast to let out 
the soul (Int. ArcTi. xiii., Suppl. 87). Another South American 
tribe, the Lengna of the Paraguayan Chaco, in accordance with 
a well-known principle of sj-mpathetio magic, cut open the 
stomach of one whose death they attribute to witehcraft, and 
Insert a stone and some charred bones. This is supposra to 
revenge the death by killing the wizard (JAI xxxi. 290; cf. 
Hartland, LP ii. 109). Some of the Naga tribes of Assam wound 
the corpse on the head, that the deceased may be received as 
a wamor with distinction in the other world (JAI xxvi 193; 
ARir xiL 454). 

• Xn. Return from the funeral. — The deceased 
.being thus comfortably pro-vided for and admonished 
byword and deed to stay where he has been put, or 
to go into the other world, and in any case not to 
meddle with the living, the mourners return from 
the grave. What they have to dread is that, in 
spite of these and other precautions, the ghost may 
attach himself to them and thus succeed m getting 
home again. For, ns is obvious from what has 
already heen said, the dead man is regarded as by 
no means willing to be deprived of the society to 
which he has been accustomed. Accordingly the 
burial is often conducted -with the greatest haste. 

Thus among the Bontoo Igorot of Luzon, when the corpse has 
been put into the coffin, it is hustled away with the help of 
many willing hands ; no time is wasted at the graveside ; the 
filling up of the grave is done in the shortest possible time — 
probably, in the case witnessed by Jenks, not over one minute 
and a half; and away the mourners hurry, most of them 
at a dog-trot, to wash themselves in the river (A. E. Jenks, 
.Bontoc Igorot, 1905, p. 78). On the other hand, so deeply 
defiled are the members of the family considered by the Papuan 
tribes, and so impossible is it for them at once to get rid of the 
ghost, that they erect a but on the grave and there camp for 
six weeks or more, the widows in particular huddled in ono 
corner away from the rest, invisible and unwashed (ARW iv. 
845). The Ojibwa widow springs over the grave and then 
runs rigzag behind the trees, ns if she were fleeing from some 
one. She thus dodges the ghost of her husband, that it may 
not haunt her (Jones, Ojtbvap Indians, 1861, p. 99). 

Specimens of the obstacles put in the way of the 
ghost have already been given. Without going 
over the same ground, a few examples may here be 
noted of the methods of preventing the ghost from 
attaching_ itself to those who have taken part in 
the last rites. 

Ths Batak priest, as the grave is being closed, beats the air 
with a stick to drive away the souls of the living men (ARTV 
viL E04). In the Southern Nicobar Islands the family return 
to the hut, where they sleep. The next day it is purified by 
brushing and washing, the mourners bathe and are anointed 
on the head and shoulder by a priest, and a b'ghted torch is 
waved • to drive away the spirits ’ (Ind. Cens. Bep., 1901, iU. 209) 
In North-Eastern Rhodesia all spit on the grave when it is 
filled up, and return to the village without looking back. This 
is now said to be a precaution against giving a clue to some 
watchful byama to dig up the body ; it is more likely that the 
custom originated in a precaution ol a different sort (Joum. 
Afr. Soc, T. 4S6X The Masurs of Eastern Prussia hold that the 
deceased accompanies the first bearer homo, whereupon the 
latter asks him: ‘Have I made thy bed properly T If not, 1 
will make it better.’ Only then is the ghost appeased and goes 
back to the grave (ToppenS, 110). The Mordvin mourners stop a 
little distance from the mveyard, and one of the gravediggers, 
ivith the same tool that he has used to dig the grave, draws a 
circle round them. This is repeated twice. -When they reach 
the house, the oldest woman of the family throws in their way a 
log and a cutlass, over which they step. The intention of the 
cutlass is to frighten the deceased, who, according to popular 
belief, is at their heels (Smirnov, i. 364). In the Babar Archi- 
pelago four stakes with cross-beams are set up over the grave 
and a piece of coarse red cotton stuff stretched across them in 
the form of a canopy. A piece of rotan is fastened to one of 
the stakes, and one end of it is held by the villagers present. 
The rotan being held taut, the head of the household, counting 
from one to seven, cuts it in two with one blow of his parang. 
’The end left in the hands of the survivors is brought back by 
one of the kin to the house of the departed, as a symbol that all 
intercourse with the departed is broken off, and that he now 
belongs to the kindred in the other world (Riedel, 359). The 
firing of guns and beating of drums, so usual at a funeral in 
various parts of Africa, is probably intended to drive away the 
ghost. Elsewhere, as in Melanesia, it is avowedly hunted away. 
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XIII. Lingering of the soul. — ^The unwillingness 
of the soul to sever its earthly ties is not easily 
overcome. So far from retiring into the other ' 
world Avhen the last breath has left the body, it 
habitually lingers at the place of death, or -vvith 
the corpse. 

The Huron ghost walks in front of the funeral procession, 
and remains in the cemetery until the feast of the dead ; by 
night, however, it stalks through the village and eats the 
leavings of the food of the living (Le Jeune, Jesuit Rtl. x. (1030] 
143). In a Negro funeral in Jamaica the ghost sits on the coSln 
(FL XV. [1004] 203). The Korean ghost, more luxurious, rides In 
a sedan chair (,jAl xxv. 851). About KBnigsberg, if you look 
through the gravedigger’s arm when the cofnn is beinglet down 
into the grave, you can see the ghost (Am Urguell, il. 80). 

In the belief of peoples in every part of the world 
it haunts the grave for a period variously stated 
from a few days to many months, or even an in- 
definite period. Indeed, as already indicated, the 
OTave is often conceived as the permanent resi- 
dence not merely of the body, but of the soul. 
Where the belief in a world of the dead is developed, 
the ghost usually departs at latest after the per- 
formance of certain rites to be discussed hereafter 
(§XXI.). Meanwhile it is necessary to attend to 
its wants by the placing of food and sometimes a 
shelter on the grave. The tribes of Central 
Nigeria considerately leave a small hole in the 
grave-mound, where it may go in and out (L. Des- 
plagnes, Le Plateau central nigirien, Paris, 1907, 
pp. 249, 257, 262). It even sets at defiance the 
precautions taken to prevent it from returning to 
its earthly home. 

A common superstition in Europe Is that a mother who dies 
leaving a suckling returns for six weeks after the funeral to 
suckle her little one. According to the Bulgarians, the ghost 
lingers for forty days in the house, and returns again on the 
first Easter Day until the first Whitsunday after the funeral 
(Strausz, 461, 468). The Jlinangkahau Malays of the Padang 
Highlands keep the seat and hed of the deceased clean and tidy 
for a hundred days, lest the ghost he offended ; for It haunte 
the house during that period (Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandseh-IndU, xxxix [1890] 70X Among 
the Yakuts the ghost wanders round the body, visits the places 
the dead man frequented in his lifetime, and tries to complete 
any work he has left unfinished. In the silence of the night the 
ghosts of men attend to the cattle and meddle with the harness, 
while the ghosts of women may be heard washing up the dishes, 
sweeping the rooms, tidying the granary or the chests, sighing 
and whispering the while. The survivors may sometimes even 
see them sitting tranquilly in the firelight or walking about the 
fields (BHH xlvi. [1902] 224). 

XIV. Purification of the survivors. — ^Vhen the 
funeral is ended, all who have taken part in it 
must commonly be purified. As the necessity for 
purification attaches also to all mourners, and is 
sometimes deferred until, or perhaps more fre- 
quently repeated after, the com^etion of the death 
riteSj the examples following are, in order to avoid 
repetition, not confined to the immediate return 
frorn the funeral. The most usual methods of 
purification are by fumigation and bathing. 

The Euahlayl of New South Wales fumigate themselves beside 
the grave at and after a burial. A widow covers herself with 
mud and sleeps beside a smouldering fire all night. Three days 
afterwor^ she and her sisters (who might have been her hus- 
band’s wives) are chased down to the creek, where a fire bos 
previously been lighted. She catches hold of the smoking 
bush ; putting it under her arm she Jumps into the creek with 
it and extinguishes it in the water. As it goes out, she drinks 
some of the smoky water. On emerging she is smoked at the 
fire and calls to her husband, who is supposed to answer her. 
Not until then is she allowed to speak ; the only utterances 

E ermitted to her up to that time have been lamentations. On 
er return to the camp another fumigation, apparently of the 
entire population, is made, and she continues to wear mourning 
lor many months (K. Langloh Parker, Bualilayi Tribe, pp. 
86, 88, 93). Among the Northern Tribes of Central Australia 
the women are raeased from their ban of silence by a cere- 
mony, of which the chief item consists in their brushing them- 
selves all over with burning twigs taken from a fire they have 
lighted for the purpose (Spencer.Gillen**, 654). Yakut grave, 
diggers, on returning from the cemetery, purify themselves at a 
fire made of chips of the coffin, before they enter the yurt 
(RSR xlvi. 211). AYhen a Bechuana widower is married, both 
he and his new bride must undergo an elaborate fumi^tion 
(JAI XXXV. 307) : among the Bangala one who touches a dead 
body is placed in a circle of fire lor purification (JAI xxxix. 
114). The Mar.ganja mourners not only hathe^but rub them* 
selves with ‘ medicine- water ’ (Eattray, Some Folk-lore Stories 


and Songs in Chinyanja, 1907, p. 94). The ancient Hebrews 
accounted eveiy one who touched a dead bodv or a grave 
or who came into the tent where a corpse lay, unclean for 
seven days; and he was excluded from the community and 
from all religious rites. Ho was sprinkled on the third 
and again on the seventh day with the • water of separation,' 
In which were mingled the ashes of the sin-offering. So 
contagious was his unoleanness or tabu that it attached to 
everything he touched, and even to the clean person who 
sprinkled him. Moreover, the unclean man after the sprinkling 
on the seventh day was required to bathe, and both he and the 
clean person who sprinkled him had to u-ash their clothes ; nor 
was either of them reckoned clean until the evening (Nu IDlsit 
61). Among the Bontoo Igorot of Luzon all who take part in 
the burial hurry to the nver to wash (Jenks, 79), Among the 
Indians of the Paraguayan Ohaeo they drink hot water and 
then bathe in hot water. The near relatives are considered 
unclean for a time and are excluded from the village. Befort 
re-entering it they purify themselves by washing in hot water 
and putting aside the tokens of their mourning (Qrubb, Among 
the Indians, p, 44). The Lillooets of British Columbia hold 
the funeral least immediately on returning from the grave. 
The members of the household of the deceased pass the next 
four days in fasting, lamentations, and ceremonial ablutions. 
Their hair is then cut, they are painted and oiled, the hair if 
tied up, and they bold a second feast with more cheerful 
countenances. A young widower often goes into the forest 
alone for a year, builds himself a sweat-house, and drives tbs 
* bad medicine ’ of his dead wile out of his body by repeated 
sweating or hot baths. A young widow during the whole 


would otherwise be short-lived {JAI ixxr. I37ff.). Among 
the Thompson Indians the widow or widower. Immediately 
after the death, goes out and posses through a patch of rose 
bushes four times. Among other ceremonies, a widower washes 
in the creek and deans himself with fresh fir-twigs morning and 
evening for a year. It is significant that any gross or branches 
on which a widow or widower sits or lies down will wither up 
(Jesup Exped. i. 832, 833). 

The meaning of these ceremonies is probably 
expressed in the belief of the Pima of California, 
who hold that ghosts are uncanny things to have 
about; they are liable to touch sleepiag persons, 
which is a summons to accompany the giost back 
to the shades iZBjBir[1908] 194). Nence the 
Lillooet wdow must free herself from the ghost, 
both for her own sake and for that of her next hus- 
band. j^d the contagious character of the death- 
pollution is shown by the custom of the Hupa 
which requires every one who has touched a corpse 
to cover his head until purification, ‘lest the world 
be spoiled’ (Goddard, Hupa Texts, 1904, p. 224 n.). 

In Europe similar beliefs and practices nave pre- 
vailed throughout historic times. 

The ancient Greeks put at the door of the death-chamber a 
vessel full of pure water obtained from another bouse, so that 
all who came out might purify themselves (Rohde, Packet ^ 
219). It is still a very wiae*spread custom on the Continent to 
meet the funeral party, on returning to the house, with water 
and towel, that all who have taken part may wash their han<“ 

' before entering. In Istria the water is poured over a nreDimnu 
: (Globus, xcii. [1907] 88). In Central mnee. two generations 
ago, the members of the funeral party used to hasten to tne 
nearest brook or pool. In some of the villages so contagious 
was the pollution held that, if the funeral procession 
any clothes hanging out to dry, the clothes were nlu'aj’S washea 
ognin (Laisnel de fa Salle, ii. 79, 80). In the Tyrol all in- 
^ babitonts of the house are assembled and fumigated by tne 
i house-father before the corpse leaves the house ; to be aosenc 
I from this ceremony is to run the risk of a speedy deatn. xn 
another district when a dead body is carried out, every one muse 
forthwith wash his clothes, otherwise a second corpse wUi soon 
be borne out (von Zingerle, pp. 49, 60). , ai.-. 

XV. Funeral feasts.— A feast is usually (m the 
lower culture invariably) a part of the funeral 
rites. Frequently, indeed, a feast is partaken oi 
in the presence of the corpse, another (sometunes 
kept up for days, or repeated at stated mtervws) 
on the return from the funeral, and a third when 
the rites are closed by the second funeral, _ or 
re-hurial of the bones (§ XXI.), and the moummg 
comes to an end. 

1 . Before the funeral . — 

Among the GUbert Islanders, when the con^se’s 
pleted, the wailing hepns. In the meantoe a feMt mtn 
dancing and songs is prepared outside the hut ‘vhere tne 
body lies ; and every one m tom, after his ’ 

goes and Joins the fe^t. which laste 'Of three days he'ore 
hiterment takes place ^7nt. Arch. ii. [1889] 42). in the Caura 
VaUey, Colombia, the dried corose wm kept the hoi^e 
two months before burial, and during the whole of that penoo 
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drinking-bonta, dirges, and singing-contests took place in 
honour of the departed {Globus, xc. 805). The relabTCS and 
friends of a deceased Araucanian sit round the cotroe on the 
bare ground and weep for a while. Others, weeping,bring food 
and drink, of which all partake (Int. Arch. xuL, Suppl. 105)i 
At the death of an Ainu, a large cup of food or a cake of millet, 
and water or cake, are placed by the head of the corpse after 
It has been laid out. The corpse is addressed in a farewell 
speech, and invited to partake, before he quite leaves the sur- 
vivors, of food and drink such as he loved, 'for this is our 
good-bye feast made specially for you.’ After the food has 
remained by the corpse for some time, it is taken and reverently 
divided among the nearest relations. Millet cakes and sake are 
also brought into the hut and handed round to all present, 
eveiy one, before drinking, offering two or three drops to the 
spirit of the dead. Port of the millet cake is eaten, and the 
remainder buried In the ashes of the hearth, a little piece by 
each person. After the burial these pieces are collected and 
carried out of the hut to the domestic shrine (Batchelor, 
Ainu ond their Folkl., Lend. 1901, p. 656). Among the ancient 

K Prussians the body was dressed and placed upright on a 
. The nearest relations then sat down beside It, carous- 
ing with beer and wailing {FL xii. 300; Tetzner, 23). The 
ceremon}' among the Masurs is more elaborate. A messenger 
is sent through the village to summon to the burial, and toe 
company is usually numerous. On one side of the room where 
the corpse lies is a long table, the middle of which is occupied 
by the corpse, while aU around it are scats for the men. Me 
women sit at another long table on the other side of the room. 
Alter two tedious funeral songs have been sung, schnapps and 
curd-cakes are served. The schnapps for the men is served in 
bottles with one glass, out of which all drink in turn ; lor the 
women it is servSl in a bowl with a spoon, and every woman 
takes a spoonful or two os the spoon and bowl pass down 
the table. The curd-cakes are handed round in a white apron 
or a basket (Toppen^ 103). 

The custom of eating and drinking in the pre- 
sence of the dead is wide-spread in Europe as 
elsewhere ; further examples will be adduced 
hereafter. 

2. After the funeral. — A feast follows the dis- 
posal of the body. 

The Ainu mourners return to the hut ; the men make sacred 
willow emblems, called tnao, pray, eat, drink, and get help- 
lessly intoxicated (Batchelor, 659). Among the Uriya of Orissa 
the feast occupies several days (Bice, Occasional Essays, Bond. 
1901, p. 66). So the pagan Norsemen feasted for three nights. 
The Ifasurs, whose ceremony prior to the burial has Just 
been described, on returning Ond the tables and benches so 
arranged that men and women, who bad previously sat opart, 
can sit together ; and toe schnapps is mixed with honey and 
served in bottles. Sometimes it Is burnt before being mixed, 
and is then called by a special name. At noon a meal of flesh- 
meat, fish, and groats thickened with honey is served. All day 
the men remain in the house comforting the bereaved, and 
likovrise comforting themselves with the remains of too food 
and with drink ; . nor do they separate until the evening 
(Toppen*, lOi). In some places the corpse, before removal, is 
covered with a table-oloth, and the same table-cloth is put on 
the table at the subsequent funeral meal (if>. 111). In Ille-et- 
Tilaine neither wine, nor cider, nor coffee, nor liqueur appears 
at toe table ; the conversation is carried on in a low tone * as 
the guests finish they retire (A. Orain, FL de I’lUe-et-Yilaxne, 
ii. [1898] 294). A great contrast is afforded by the Frisian 
population of toe marshes on too right bank of the lower Weser. 
They hurry from the church to the house, where piles of cakes, 
long rows of wine-bottles, clay pipes, plates of tobacco, matches, 
and cigars await the guests, and toe feast begins. Hitherto 
stillness and whispering have reigned in the house. Now eating 
and drinking know no bounds; soon the tobacco-smoke fills 
the house, until it is impossible to see three paces ahead ; ail 
tongues are loosened ; chattering and Jesting, laughing and 
drinking, the clinking of glasses and the general good humour 
increase from hour to hour {ZW ix. [1899] 65). In various 
parts of Europe it has been found necessary to put a limit by 
statatc or local regulation to the expenditure on the funeral 
feast and the other abuses connected with It. 

Among many peoples the feast is held at, or 
even upon, the grave. 

The OJlbwas, who deposit their dead on the ground and 
cover them with a light roofing of poles and mats, os soon as 
this is finished, sit in a circle at the head of too grave and 
present an offering to the dead of meat, soup, or ‘fire-water.’ 
This, except a certain quantity kept for a burnt-offering, is 
consumed by too mourners (P. Jones, loc. eit,). In the Nicobar 
Islands, the day after the funeral a feast is held at the grave 
'in the presence of the dead,* at which toe relatives and friends 
bind themselves, according to their degree of kindred with the 
departed, to abstain from certain food, drink, and enjoyment 
for a longer or shorter period, the longest terminating with toe 
great feast of the dead, when all the ceremonies are concluded 
(Tnf. Arch. vi. 25). The Gilyaks burn their dead. tVhen too 
cremation has been accomplished, they sit round and partake 
of the flesh of dogs, killed there and then at the burning-place 
to accompany the soul of the deceased. They cat a portion of 
it and throw the rest about in all directions, probably for the 
deceased, afterwards adjourning to toe yurt, where further 
refreshments are provided (A/JTT viii. 473). The ancient 


Bonmns used to offer to toe manes on the ninth day after the 
funeral at the grave ; and the meal was taken there. The 
funeral meal is still, or was quite lately, taken in the cemetery 
at Argentibre in the Department of the Hantes Alpes, France ; 
and toe cur6 and the family of the deceased sat at a table 
placed upon the grave itself. As soon as the meal was over, 
every one, led by the next-of-kin, drank to the health of the 
departed (Laisnel de la Salle, U. 81). The custom is not merely 
wide-spread ; it descends demonstrably from a great antiquity. 
Heolithic envea are often found containing remnants of a 
feast, in toe shape of broken bones of animals and traces of 
afire. 

As already mentioned, the feast follotving the 
funeral is hy no means altvays concluded at one 
sitting. 

The ancient Norse were, and toe Uriyas arc, however, quite 
abstemious in this respect compared with some other peoples. 
In the Moluccas, on the island of Keisar, the kinsmen orefinatily 
feast for twenty days in the house of the dead, and, after 
enjoying all sorts of delicacies, wind up the solemnity with 
dog’s flesh. The Tanembar and Timorlaut Islanders enjoy 
from ten to a hundred dal's’ festivities (Eiedel, 421, 306). The 
Lepers Islanders go on ‘eating the death' for a hundred days 
(Codrington, 237) ; while the Malagasy outdo them all. The 
length and brilliancy of their feasts are, of course, proportioned 
to the wealth of the deceased. Bum flows without stint from 
morning to night ; and every one present is more or less plunged 
in drunkenness. So long as there is anything to cat and drink 
the feast goes on, and nobody thinks of going away. The 
funeral feasts of high and noble persons have been known to 
lost for months {Had. au ccaf siicle, 284). Or, on the other 
hand, toe feast may be renewed at stated intervals. The 
ancient Prussians held theirfuneral meals on the third, sixth, 
ninth, and fortieth days (Toppen^, 111 n.). The Muhammadan 
Malays feast on the day of the funeral, and on the third, seventh, 
and fourteenth days (Skeat, JIalay llagie, 407). The Chinese 
of Northern Tongking feast every seven days for a month (Lunct, 
89). On toe death of a Buriat shaman the funeral feast is held 
at toe burning-place, and r^eated on the third day, when his 
cremated bones are collected and deposited in a hole hewn In 
the trunk of a big fir, and the rites are at an end for the time 
^AI xxiv. 135). This simplicity may be contrasted with the 
RJian custom, which requires that walling proceed In the house 
for four days after the death. On toe fourth day a feast 
is held, and it is followed by others on the tenth, thirtieth or 
fortieth (when the tomb is dressed), and the hundredth days 
(Anthropos, ii. 74). Among the Patagonians the wailing lasts 
for fifteen days after a death. It is accompanied with feasting 
on horseflesh and drinking-bouts, and is renewed every month 
under the same stimulating influences, and closed at toe end 
of a year with a three days’ celebration (Int. Arch. xiiL, SuppL 
103). 

A feast is often held at the completion of the 
funeral ceremonies or of the period of mourning 
(see § XXI.). 

3. Object of funeral feasts. — The object of these 
feasts is not simply hospitality to the invited 
raests ; they indeea very often contribute their 
full share in kind. Nor is the object merely the 
enjoyment of those ivho partake, or a natural 
reaction from sorrow, or ostentation on the part 
of those "who provide them. Doubtless some or 
all of these impulses do enter into the motives 
for the frequently repeated and usually extrava- 
gant displays, and the gluttony and carousing in- 
separable from them. But there are deeper reasons 
for the observance. The above reasons Avould be 
insufficient of themselves to account for the prac- 
tice, shared by civilized Europeans with savage 
Ainu, of holding the first formal meal in the 
presence of the corpse, or on the grave, if they 
would not indeed positively repel it. Moreover, 
the ceremonial of such a meal is not always that 
of abandonment to the pleasures of the table and 
of social intercourse ; and, finally, the deceased is 
himself, even after cremation or burial, regarded 
as one of the convives. The belief that tlie dead 
man is present and joins in the feast is very wide- 
spread, and is evidenced in more ways than one. 

In toe Gennan districts of Prussia a seat is left for the dead 
man, and food ond drink arc placed for him. The old Prussians 
used to throw the food and drink destined for him under toe 
table (Toppen*, 111 n.). The Thlinket of British (Jolumbia are 
divided into two intermarrying classes, descendible exclusively 
through women. When a man dies, his body is carried out by 
members of his wife's doss, and the members of bis own class 
give toeni a feast Before distributing the food the name of 
toe dead w pronounced, and a little of the food is put into toe 
believed to receive it (f6 RBEW 
431 ; ct 462). The utterance of toe name is n call to Its owner 
to come and receive his portion. In various Melanesian islands, 
when too name is pronounced, toe chief mourner with som 
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of the food In his hand says expressly, ‘This is for you,’ and 
throws or puta it aside for the deceased (Codrington, 271, 
282, 2S4). Among the Ohinyat or Ohinyungwe, on the Zambesi, 
a portion of the drink and the blood of the slaughtered 
sheep are poured into the grave, through a hole made for the 
purpose (JAI xxiii. 421). The Veddas moke an offering to 
the newly dead, and afterwards consume it themselves (Rep. 
Oxford Cong. Hist. Rel. i. 02). On some of the Moluccas the 
som after burial is believed to haunt the neighbourhood of 
the house. On the fifth day n wooden image of the deceased is 
prepared, the soul is enticed into it, and a meal of rice, pork, 
and chicken is presented. The mouth of the image is daubed 
with some of the food, and the deceased Is addressed: ‘Eat, 
drink, and watch over us, that no sickness arise." After the 
deceased has finished, the feast of the survivors begins, and 
lasts oil night (Riedel, 395). It is not quite clear from the 
report whether they partake of the identical food that has been 
placed before the image; butprobablythey do. The Oheremiss, 
on the fortieth day, go to the cemetery to invito the dead man 
to join the feast and to bring him back. In one district one of 
tho convives impersonates hun dressed in his best clothes. He 
is seated in the place of honour, and is treated as tho master ; 
the widow of the deceased addresses him as husband, the 
children as father. All night he eats, drinks, and dances with 
the rest. In the intervals of the dances ho relates his life in 
the other world and his pleasure at meeting again those who 
have predeceased him; he begs them not to sorrow on his 
account — rather let them oftener repeat the feast of com- 
memoration (Smirnov, i. 143). So, the Kols of OhotS Nfigpur 
provide a meal in the dead man's house, to which they summon 
a man from tho Mahali, a neighbouring mongrel tribe with 
whom they never otherwise eat. Ho comes to the banquet, 
and there represents the deceased. Until he has done this, no 
meal can be eaten in the house. When tho meol.is finished he 
departs, and the house is thenceforward pure, and no longer 
haunted by the dead man (Hahn, Kolsmisiion, 84). There is 
a similar practice among some of the North American tribes 
(M. A, Owen, FoUd. of MusquaJHe Indians, Lond. 1904, p. 83). 


The ritual character of the meal is rendered 
obvious also by the fact that very often it con- 
sists, wholly or in part, of a special kind of food. 
Pulse was partaken of by the Homans, and it 
figures prominently in the funeral feasts of many 
parts of modem Europe. Cakes and biscuits of 
various Idnds are also used, from Wales to the 
Volga and the Greek islands. It is probable that 
this ritual food represents the flesh of tho corpse, 
and is a long-descended relic of funeral cannibal- 
ism. The Abb6 Dubois, describing tho ceremonies 
attending the cremation of the long of Tanjore, 
who died in 1801, and tivo of his wives, informs 
ns that some of the bones which had escaped com- 
plete destraction were ground to powder, mixed 
with boiled rice, and eaten by twelve Brahmans. 
The object of this rite was tho expiation of the 
sins of the deceased ; for these sins, according to 
popular opinion, were transmitted into tho bodies 
of those who ate the ashes (Dubois-Beauchamp, 
366). This is precisely parallel to the old Welm 
custom of ‘ sin-eating,’ whereby, when the corpse 
was brought out of the house and laid on the bier, 
a man was found whose profession it was to per- 
form the ceremony. A loaf of bread was handed 
to him over the corpse before the funeral procession 
started, and a mazar-bowl full of beer with a piece 
of money (in John Aubrey’s time sixpence), ‘in 
consideration whereof he tooke upon him (ipso 
fcKto) all the Sinnes of the Defunct, and freed 
him (or her) from walking after they were dead’ 
(Aubrey, Bemaines, ed. 1881, p. 35). In theBavarian 
Highlands a different interpretation was put upon 
a similar practice. Formerly, when the corpse had 
been laid on the bier and the room carefully washed 
and cleaned, the housewife prepared the Leiclien- 
nudeln, or corpse - cakes. Having kneaded the 
dough, she placed it to rise on the dead body 
before baking. Cakes so prepared were believed 
to contain the virtues and advantages of the de- 
parted, and to transmit to the kinsmen who con- 
sumed them his living strength, which thus was 
retained within the kin {Am Urqudl, ii. 101). 
Perhaps we may interpret in the same way an 
obscure rite at the funeral feast of the Man C6c 
in Tongking. Before the meal begins, the priest 
presents to all the relatives in turn a piece of 
flesh to be smelt. At the meal each of the guests 


receives a piece of flesh, and the priest is paid with 
a leg of pork (Lunet, 245). 

Similarly, in a MS ol the 18th cent.', preserved In the British 
Museum, it is related ol the tribes about Delagoa Bay that they 
‘generally kill some beast in proportion to the ability ol to 
deceased, and, digging a round hole, they lay the deceased at 
his full length ; when, opening the beast, they take out the 
paunch yet reeking, and lay it upon the lace ol the deceased, 
and, after dancing round the corpse, tear this paunch to pieces 
and tumultuously cat it. This done, they bend the corpse round 
while warm and lay him in tho hole, casting in some part of 
tho guts [of the slaughtered beast), and closing the hole up; 
ending this odd funeral with dancing' IRet. S.E. Africa, w 
[1898)460). ^ I 

Kitual food with another meaning is found 
among the Baganda, where fowls are, as a rule, 
tabu to women. The reason they assign for this 
tabu is that death came into the world by the 
disobedience of a woman, who insisted on re- 
turning to heaven for food for a fowl (see § IL). 
But at the death of a rhan a fowl is cooked, and 
each of his widows eats of it prior to the distribu- 
tion of his widows and effects {JAI xxxii. 48). 

The distribution of articles of food to persons, 
whether relatives, friends, or the poor, who do not 
share in a formal meal is an extension of the 
feast. 

In Sardinia, on the seventh or ninth day alter death savoury 
cakes are prepared and sent hot from the oven to all the rela- 
tives and neighbours, and to all who have Joined in tho funeral 
ceremonies; but the funeral supper is confined to tho im- 
mediate family (Rivista Trad. Top. Ital. 1. [1893] 959). At 
Gainsborough, penny loaves used to be given away at funerals 
to all who asked for them (Ant. xxxL 331). In Bulgaria the 
villagers [bring fruit for the departed, or for the previously 
dead, and it is distributed among the children at the funeral 
(Strausz, 446). Among the Uriyas, on the death of a rich man, 
copper coins and fried rice are scattered as tho funeral pro- 
cesmon passes (Rice, 65). On the island of Mabuiag a heap ol 
food is piled up close to tho platform on which tho body 
lies, and afterwards divided among those present. Again, 
a few days afterwards, when the skull has been removed 
and cleaned and is handed over to the relatives, another 
quantity of food is provided by the mourners, and distributed 
to those who have assisted at the funerab In both oases 
it seems to bo consumed at home {Torres Sir. Rep. v. 260, 261). 

The money doles given to the poor in our own 
country are probably a commutation oi the dis- 
tribution of food (see Brand and Ellis, ii. 192). 
The analogous customs in India and elsewhere 
may bo set down to the same cause. Doubtless, 
however, all have been affected bjj"' ecclesiastical 
influences. The fact that the gifts frequently 
include lavish doles and entertainments^ to ecclesi- 
astics, both in Europe and in Asia, is evidence very 
difficult to gainsay. 

Often the feast is merely a farewell banquet--^ 
send-off’ of one who is unwilling to go — at the 
termination of which the deceased is formally but 


firmly shown the door. 

Thus about Konigsberg, in Prussia, a place is set tor tte dMd 
man at the feast, in order that he may share it; and, when it w 
over, the bearers open all doors, that the ghost may depart 
(Am UrqncH, U. 80). The ancient Prussians used to dnvo 
the ghost out, saying: ‘Be offl you have eaten and d^s 
(Tetzner, 23). Among some of the Brazilian tribes, at the 
end of the feast, the widow, accompanied by the other women, 
and weeping, used ceremoniously to thank the men for their 
presence and help, and in the name of the deceased to 
for a parting drink, that he might forthwith enter on M 
journey ; tor he could not set out while his friends tarneu 
with him {Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 112). The Tarahumares of 
Meidco hold three feasts tor a man, but four for “ woman 
(see § XVIII.). These begin ivithin a fortnight after the dewn 
and are increasingly elaborate, each lasting a dw and a mgna 
AJl the mourners talk to the departed. He is i 4 >ld to take away 
all they have given him, and not to come and disturb tn 
survivors. The second feast is given half a year^ter the first, 
the third and largest later stiU. The sacred cactus, hiwin. u 

thought to bo very powerful in chasing away the dead, onymg 
them to the end of the world, where they Join the “thw 
departed. Hence it is steeped in water and the water sp^ueu 
over the people; and Aa-ti]«ancing and singing always pla^ 
prominent part in all festivities. _ At these feasts for the d 
other dances also take place ; tepnno, tbe national ®t>mu"fi i . 
drunk; and the survivors dnnk with the dea^ At the tmru 
feast a large earthen bowl full of water I 

ceremony by tho shaman, atv*ich he finally 
throws it in the air. It falls shattered top>soes, and 
dance and trample on the fragmente. The ‘““'‘“Mr Tll and 
with races by the young people, ‘ilto men ^ 

>s they run they scatter ashes to the four cardinal points to 
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cover the tracks of the dead. They return rejoicing, manifest- 
ing their delight by throwing up their blankets, tunics, and 
hats, because now the dead is at last chased off.’ Not until 
after the last function will a widower or a widow marry again, 
‘being more afraid of the dead than are other relatives ’ 
(Lumnoltz, Unknown Mexico, i. SStff.). 

Elsewhere £he motive is stated to be the rest' 
or the happiness of the deceased — often, however, 
with somewhat more than a hint at the benefit of 
the survivors. 

Thus, among the Bulgarians of Hungary, before the burial 
a meal takes place, at which every one receives a loaf of bread 
and a taper wound with a cloth. The tapers are kindled in the 
house, and then extinguished. The bread is then eaten, and it 
is believed that the soul is now saved. In a room adjoining that 
where the corpse is being waked another meal goes forward, 

' for the well-being of those who are left behind and that he may 
slumber for ever' (Globm, xc. 140). The Igorot dead in Luzon 
is admonished not to come and make the survivors sick, but to 
protect them from other anfto (manes ) ; he is reminded that, 
when they make a feast and invite him, they want him to come, 
but that, if another anito kills ofi all bis relatives, there will be 
no more houses for him to enter tor feasts. The Igorot are 
very fond of feasts ; it is assumed that death makes no difference 
in this respect : consequently this last argument is considered 
very weighty (Jenks, 79). Among the Yakuts the horses or 
cattle killed for the feast are ridden or driven by the dead to 
the other world, and so add to his comfort or his state (R3R 
xlvi. 203). The Barotse take the same view. They no longer 
kill slaves, but they kill and cat the oxen, which will secure 
to the dead a favourable reception at the hands of his ancestors 
(Biguin, Les Ma-Rotse, 116). So, again, the Melanesian popu- 
lation of Aurora think that. If they do not kill many pigs, ‘the 
dead man bos no proper existence, but hangs on tangled 
creepers, and to hang on creepers they think a miserable 
thing. That is the real reason why they kill pigs for a man 
who has died ; there is no other reason lor it but that.’ The 
deceased and the ghosts of others who have previously died 
are believed to come back to earth to attend his funeral feast 
(Codrington, 282, emoting a native account). In Angola it is 
held that the condition of the dead in the other world will 
depend upon the amount of food and drink consumed in their 
iambi, or mourning, which lasts from one to four weeks ; and 
during that Mrlod wailings alternate with feasting and merry- 
making (JAFL ix. 16). The same idea may perhaps underlie 
the pathetic Silesian custom of adorning the house with gar- 
land and green boughs at the funeral of an unmarried, especi- 
ally of a betrothed, person, and of rendering the funeral meal 
a complete marriage-feast, to which others than the immediate 
relatives, mourners, and bearers are invited (ZW iii. 162). 
Sometimes a more direct spiritual and unselfish motive is 
expressed. In Bulgaria at the meal taken before the funeral, 
every one, before drinking, pours a few drops of wine on the 
ground before the corpse and says; ‘God forgive the sins 
of N.N.’ After the burial the priest incenses the room, and 
then takes his place at the top of the table, sajing: ‘God 
lorglvo N.N.' During the meal, os the guests sit round the 
table, he from time to time En>-s: ‘Eat and drink and say 
“God forgive N.N.’”; and the guests accordingly respond in 
chorus (Strausz, 450, 451). So, In the Lebanon, among the 
Ohristlan population, a ritual food of boiled wheat, flavoured 
wiUi spices, almonds, hazel-nuts, walnuts, or pine-seed, is 
distributed among the relatives, and especially to priests, often 
at the exit-door of the church. As they take it In passing, they 
say: ‘May God bless him for whom we eat this now.' The 
same formula is used when it is eaten in the house of mourning 
(FL ix. 8). 

XVI. Funeral games and dances. — ^Funeral 
games, familiar to us in classic literature, are of 
very u'ide distribution. _ Thev cannot be separated 
from dances, for there is no hard and fast line be- 
tween the two. Many dances are mimic contests, 
and the ceremonies are by some observers reported 
as dances and by others as games. Whether dances 
or games, however, it would appear that the object 
is the same, viz. to drive away either the dead or the 
evil spirits to whose influence death is due, and to 
free the Imng from the resulting fear — a purpose 
which in process of decay first becomes divination 
as to the state of the deceased, and- then is 
explained more simply as for the mere amusement 
of the deceased or the survivors. Naturally this 
object is not clear in every reported instancy 
Insufficient attention on the part of the reporter is 
sometimes the reason for this ; but perhaps Quite 
as often the decay of the ceremonies themselves, 
and the loss by those who practise them of their 
real meaning, are as much to blame. 

Among the Bongo of the Egyptian Sudan a 
large heap of stones is erected over a grave, and 
upon it a number of votive poles are erected, 
adorned with notches and incisions, with their 


forked tops made to resemble boms. The mean- 
ing of these poles or stakes is said to have passed 
from the memory of the inhabitants ; at all events 
Schweinfurth (Heart of Africa, Bond. 1874, i. 304), 
during his twelve months’ stay in the country, failed 
to obtain any information on the subject. How- 
ever, there is no doubt as to what is done. The 
entire village takes part in the digMg of the grave, 
in covering it, and in planting tne votive poles; 
and, when this is finished, they aU equally shoot 
at the poles with arrows, which are left where they 
strike. The Yanadis of Southern India perform, on 
the sixteenth or some later day after death, a cere- 
mony called peddadinamu. A handful of clay is 
squeezed into a conical mass representing the soul 
of the deceased, and stuck up on a platform, where 
the eldest son spreads cooked rice oefore it, lights 
a lamp, and bums incense. It is then taken with 
the rest of the cooked rice to a tank. There the 
reenmbent effigy of a man is made close to the 
water with the feet to the north. This effigy is 
anointed -with shikai (fruit of the Acacia concinna) 
and red powder. The conical image is set up at 
its head ; the rice, made into four balls, is placed 
near its hands and feet, together with betel and 
money, and the son salutes it. The agnates then 
seat themselves in a row between the effigy and 
the water, \vith their hands beliind their backs so 
as , to reach it. In this way they slowly move it 
towards the water, into which it finally falls and 
becomes disintegrated (Thurston, vii. 428). These 
two customs of widely differing peoples are mani- 
festly directed against the deceased. 

A Sioux practice known as the ‘ ghost-gamble ’ 
presents the deceased as engaged in the contest. 
His effects are divided into many small piles. A 
man is selected to represent the ghost, and he plays 
for these piles of goods against all the other players. 
The playing is mth wQd plum-stones, which are 
marked like dice, "When the deceased is a man, 
only men play ; when a woman, only women play 
{1 JRBEW 195), Of the real meanmg of a con- 
test of this kind we get a glimpse in the custom 
of the Bulgarians of Hungary, who while away 
the tedious hours of the wake with games, among 
others ufith card-playing to divine whether the 
soul of the departed is saved or not. At an earlier 
stage it probably did not merely divine, but 
determined, the fate of the soul, or its relations 
with the survivors [Globus, xc. 140). In the south 
of Ireland, formerly, on a similar occasion songs 
and stories, blindman’s buff, hunt the slipper, and 
dancing were among the amusements. _We are 
told also that ‘ four or five young men will some- 
times, for the diversion of the partj’, blacken 
their faces and go through a regular series of 
gestures with sticks, not unlike those of the English 
morris-dancers.’ This disguise and these evolutions 
in the presence or immediate neighbourhood of the 
corpse, there can be little doubt, were more than 
mere diversion. Comparison with other customs 
suggests that the players represented supernatural 
personages — ghosts or devils (Croker, Mcsearches, 
170). 

This is certainly the case with savage dances in 
wliich masked and disguised figures appear. The 
assumption of the disguise is, according to the 
almost universal view of savage peoples, enough to 
cause the performer not merely to represent, but 
actually to be for the time, the supernatural being 
represented ; and the appearance of such figures is 
quite common at death-ciances. 

Thus hi the western island* of Torres Straits the perTormcra 
personify the chosts of pciyons rcccntiy dead, and they mimic 
in the dance the characteristic cait and actions of the persons 
so personified. ’The idea,’ writes Haddon, • cvidentlv ivas to 
convey to the mourners the assurance that the ghost was alive 
and that in the person of the dancer he visited his friends ; the 
assurance of his life after death comforted the bereaved ones’ 
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{Torres Str. Rep. v. 250). In conformityj probably, with this 
object, a buCoon is provided, also disguised, whose antics os 
he follows the other performers are provocative of mirth. But 
the object is not the same in all savage death^iances. Among 
the Bataks the dance seems to be performed by the guru atone. 
The ffuru in such cases is a woman ; it is her business to pro- 
tect tbe living against ghosts. She dances both before and 
after the burial. As the grave is filled in, she lays about her 
with a stick, not, however, to drive away the ghost, but the 
souls of living persons — obviously to prevent their getting into 
the grave, or into the undesirable society of the dead (A HIT 
vii. 603). 

Among the Beni Amer of Abyssinia, in roite of Islam, women 
occupy a privileged and almost a sacred position. It is the 
women who perform the funeral-dance ; and one of the sisters 
of the deceased, having dressed her hair in masculine fashion, 
parades with his sword and shield while his praise is sung 
(Munzinger, 327). The sex of the performers renders it probable 
that the object of the dance is prophylactic, and the appearance 
of a personification of tbe deceased is intended to do more than 
give assurance to the relatives of his continued lif e : it is to mollify 
him by singing his praise, so that he may do no harm to the 
survivors. So to ward off evil influences (probably to drive 
away the ghost) is the object of the dance practised by the 
Damaras and performed backward and forward over the grave 
(Eidd, Sss. Kafir, 251). On the burial of a chief among the 
Ibouzo on the Niger the last ceremony is called i tio« o£a, 

• bending the bow.' The young men, clad in short drawers and 
wearing caps of monkey-skin, scour the town, brandishing 
shields and cutlasses, ns if they were starting on a warlike 
expedition. With an urgent air and panting as they go they 
utter a ferocious chant. Advancing in serried ranks they 
brandish the cutlasses over one another’s heads, and the dash 
of the weapons is heard from afar. From time to time they 
strike their shields and leap to right and left os they chase the 
evil spirits before them (Anthropos, iL 105). 

But there is another kind of dance sometimes 

E erformed on these occasions, of which we have 
ad a glimpse in some of the foregoing — the comic 
or burlesque. 

Among the Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco a woman who 
has lost a child joins in a procession in circuit round a fire made 
outside the house. Young men appear dressed up as dragon, 
flies, and * flit to and fro, provoking laughter by their antics and 
the capital imitation of the Insect they present’ (Grubb, 45). 
We are not told here the nature of the pranks played ; but in 
many oases they are certainly of a priapic and what wo should 
call obscene character. Tbe description of the funeral of a king 
of Loango in the ninth decade of the 18th century reports 
performances of this kind carried out by players who were clad 
in feathers and masked with the heads of spoonbills. Similar 
dances are performed on the island of Yap on various (not 
necessarily funeral) occasions, especially on the death of a young 
girl (Globus, Ixxxvi [1004] SOI); and in the Aaru Archipelago 
they are presented at the termination of the mourning, as 
an intimation to the widow that she is now at liberty to 
marry again, and os an incitement to her to do so (Biedel, SOS). 

It was such a dance as this that was imputed by 
legend to Bauho when Demeter was plunged in 
grief for the loss of Kore ; and we may conjecture 
that it was an archaic Greek funerm rite. Its 
meaning probably was to drive away death, evil 
spirits, and mourning bjf the exhibition of the 
instruments of life, which are widely used as 
amulets, and of the process of reproduction. It 
was not that these called up pleasurable thoughts 
and memories, and thus operated to banish the 
unpleasant and sorroivful thoughts. They had a 
magical force of their own that conquered death and 
evil. But the burlesque nature of the dance, if not 
obvious from its inception, must have tended to 
grow, because it was meant to relieve sorrow as well 
as to expel death. Any burlesque, therefore, that 
produced laughter would be dragged in to assist, 
with the natural residt that among many peoples 
the priapic ceremonies were gradually forgotten 
and entirely superseded by merely comic antics, or 
ceased at any rate to play more than a subordinate 
part in funeral ceremonies. 

XVII. Mourning. — Reference has already been 
frequently made to the state of tabu induced by 
the occurrence of a death. It remains to consider 
a little more closely the effect upon survivors con- 
nected with the deceased by neighbourhood or 
kinship. 

The whole village or settlement is in the lower 
culture often attainted by the occurrence of a 
death. The rule among the KatBrs of South 
Africa has already {§ VI. 9) been mentioned, and 


it may stand as a type of many others. But it is 
more particularly the near relatives and those who 
have been brought into contact with the corpse 
w’ho are affected by the death-pollution, most of 
all the widow or widower. Moreover, the period 
of mourning, and therefore of tabu, varies among 
different peoples, and according to the relationship 
of the mourners to the deceased, or his rank, from 
a few days to many months and even years. 


i; Practices . — 

On Teste Island, off the coast of New Guinea, death lays the 
whole settlement under tabu. Dancing is forbidden, and no 
traveller may enter. A circuitous path must be taken through 
the surrounding bush In silence (Ohalmers, 41). Among the 
Manganja, on the occurrence of a death, strict continence is 
required of tbe chief mourners and the elders of the village 
(Battroy, S5). On tbe island of Aurora the wives and parents 
of the deceased abstain from going out as usual for a hundred 
days. Tbe restriction is particularly severe on female mourners, 
who are forbidden to go Into tbe open ; their faces may not be 
seen ; they stay indoors and in the dark, and cover themselres 
with a large mat reaching to the ground. The widow, how- 
ever, goes out thus covered morning and evening to weep at 
the prave. All who are in mourning refrain from certain food ; 
the immediate relatives may not eat any cultivated food. They 
are restricted to gigantic caladium, bread-fruit, coco-nuts, 
mallow, and other things which must be sought in the bush 
where they grow wild. A cord is worn round the neck to 
indicate mourning and abstinence from ‘good food’ (Codring- 
ton, 281). In tbe Nicobar Islands the mourning begins from 
the feast at the grave *in the presence of the dead.’ Two 
degrees of mourning are distinguished : the lighter, in which 
all relations and friends abstain until the torch-feast, three 
months later, from singing, gambling, dancing, adornment of 
the person, and in the house of mourning from certain food ; 
and the deeper, which concerns the immediate relations 
(especially the husband or wife), and extends over a longer 
period until the great least of the dead, and in which, in addi- 
tion to avoiding the enjoyments Just mentioned, they must 
abstain from certain foods, from smoking and betel-chewing 
(/n£. Arch. vi. 25). The ancient Hurons likewise observed tyo 
degrees of mourning : the greater lasted for ten days. _ During 
that time the mourners remained lying on their mats with their 
faces to the earth without speaking, and replying with no more 
than a simple exclamation to those who came to visit thra 
They went out only at night for necessary purposes ; they did 
not warm themselves in the winter, or eat warm food. A look 
was cut from the back of the head as a sign of the deepest 
sorrow. The lesser mourning lasted all the year. Visiting was 
permitted during this period, but no salutations, nor the grew- 
ing of the hair. But women, although they might nrither do 
these things nor go to a least, might order their daughters 
to do either. Neither wife nor husband married again dutuig 
the year, * else they would cause themselves to be tmked 
about in the country* (6 J2BN11' 111, translating Jesuit Ret.). 
Among the Arawaks of South America the nearest relations of 
the deceased cut his widows’ hair short, and the^wdows laid 
aside their clothing. Some months later a drinking-f^t was 
held, at which all the men of the village assembled Md 
scourged one another with whips made of the fibres^ of a 
climbing plant, until the blood ran in streams, and sotm of 
skin and muscle hung down. Those who 
died of their wounds (7nf. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 77, 71). 
the Charruas the widow and the married dai^hters and sistera 
of a man each cut a flnger-joint off and inmot other wouhm 
on themselves. They also remain shut up alone intorir dwell- 
ings for two full months, fasting and lamenting. The husbanm 
on the other hand, does not mourn for his wife, nor the father 
for his child. Grown-up sons, however, remain for two^j^ 
entirely naked in their huts, and almost without food, inen, 
having suffered the infliction of certain 
arm, tbe mourner goes forth quite naked into the wilderness, 
where he rests all night up to the breast in a 
dug in the earth, over which he builds himself a little hu^ and 
stays there for two days without oating or drinking. On t 
third day his friends bring him food and lay it 
away without speaking a word. It is only jL, 

of ten or twelve day-s that he may return to the village ( 

I^Smith’ Amenca,^as in many either places, 
ally were made to bear the weight of th e mourning 
In Guiana, mourners laid aside all clothing and a ... 
(among some tribes even the women 
dnd retired Into solitude. The w;omen m oS 

themselves, and ventured out only early ji^avas 

late in the evening to weep at the grave. Amc^ng the M^M 
and Guaycuni the women and slavM were 
for three or four months. Among the ..ine and 

only a vegetable diet ; among pe latter -o 75 70). 

abstinence were the rule on the dpth of j!. Ajth one 

The Watramunga women in Central oil^lho stand in 

another and cut one another’s scalps ; and ^ w^ stano ^n 
any near relation to the dece^ed, raoko^d yam- 

classificatory system, cut their own ®?1®_ with 

sticks besides, the actaal widows imposed on 

a red-hot fire-stick. A strict ban of silence fa dauenters. or 
who reckon as wives, mothers, sisters, daugnters, o 
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mothers-in-law of the deceased. They ore not released from 
this han until the final mourning ceremonies hare heen com- 
pletely enacted— a period which may cover one or even two 
years (Spencer-Gillent, 621, 625). Among the Ewhe of Togo- 
land the mourning lasts for six months, that being the time 
taken hy the deceased to reach the kingdom of the dead. Ho 
is buried beneath the hut) and for the first six weeks of mourn- 
ing a widow must remain in the same hut concealed, only 
leaving it to bathe and for other absolutely necessary purposes. 
■When she goes out she goes entirely naked, with liowcd head, 
eyes bent down, and arms crossed over her breast, ' that no 
mischief may befall her from the dead man.' In fact, she 
has nothing so much to fear as the deceased. She carries a 
club to drive him away, for he may wish to renew marital 
relations with her, and that would be death. For greater 
security she sleeps upon the club. She must not ansiver any 
call. Beans, flesh, fish, palm-wine, and rum are forbidden to her; 
and the food and drink that she is allowed must be sprinkled 
with ashes, to prevent her deceased husband from sharing the 
meal, in which case she would die. By way of further pro- 
tection, on the charcoal fire that bums by night in the hut she 
strews a powder consisting of peppermint-leaves dried and 
rubbed down, mingled with red pepper. This produces a 
smoke such as the dead man Is naturally averse to encounter- 
ing. A man undergoes similar seclusion on the death of his 
wSe, hut only lor seven or eight days. In Agu6 the widows 
are not let out of the dead-hut until after six months ; and even 
then they must submit to tedious purification ceremonies 
before they are quite free (Globus, Ixxil. 22, Ixxxi. 100). 

Among the Matee tribe of Ewhe the mourning for the oldest 
man or woman in the family lasts from five to seven months, 
for others one to two months.. The entire period does not last 
beyond a year, unless in case of mourning by a spouse who 
lived happily with the deceased, and who may choose to mourn 
for another year. For a widow the restrictions are very severe. 
She must sleep on the mat on which the deceased lay until his 
burial ; she must remain in a dark part of the hut ; instead of on 
a stool she must sit on a stone ; the clothing must be made of 
similar stuff to that in which the corpse was burled ; she may not 
put on any other clothes at midday or evening ; she may greet 
nobody ; she may talk with nobody ; she may not walk through 
the main street of the village ; if she has occasion to go to see 
any one she must steal round by a path on the outsUrts of 
the village ; she must stay in the hut, and is not allowed to 
leave it often ; when she goes out she must put a maize-cob (?) 
between her toes ; lastly, if she has things to sell she must 
not haggle over the price, for If the wares she has for sale 
remain on her hands ft will be unludry, and, when her mourn- 
ing comes to an end and she wants to sell anything, nobody 
will buy. It is said that if a uddow omits to observe all these 
customs strictly the mourning will stick to her and eat her op, 
with the consequence that she will go crazy and never cease 
chattering. A prospect so terrifying causes the tabus to 'be 
strictly observed (Spieth, 764), 

IVe have referred in an earlier section (5 VI. 9) to the re- 
strictions on cultivation, hunting, and other kinds of labour. 

In Europe, death tabus have been and still are practised. 
Among the ancient Romans the touching of the corpse entailed 
pollution, and the near relatives and the house Itself were 
deemed impure, requiring ceremonies of purification. In the 
south of Italy in modern times the impurity is not such as to 
prevent friends from paying visits of condolence, which indeed 
they are required by etiquette to do. But they must be 
received by the mourners seated on the bare floor. No fire 
can be lighted in the house lor several days; hence the 
mourners are dependent on their friends for food. A lamp, 
however, is kept alight in the death-chamber, probably for 
reasons already considered. The men do not shave their 
beards for a month (Eamage, Nooks and By-ioays of Italy, 
Idverpool, 1863, p. 72)^ In Malta no fire used to be lighted for 
three days ; when dinner was kindly sent by some relative or 
friend, the mourners ate it sitting cross-legged on the floor : they 
were debarred from the ordinary use of the furniture. Women 
were secluded in the house lor forty days, hut men went out 
on toe seventh day with their faces unshaven (Busuttil, Holi- 
day Customs in Ilalta, 131). In ancient Athens all relatives 
who were reckoned within the oyx‘oTfio were affected by the 
defilement of carrying out a corpse and assisting at a funeral ; 
and after the funeral too house could not be entered save by 
those naturally thus polluted, at any rate not by any woman 
(Seebohm, Gr. Tribal Soc., Bond. 1895, p. 70). Although this 
particular prohibition docs not seem to be observed in Greece 
now, there arc others pointing to the same region of ideas. 
After a death the house is kept unswept for three days, and It 
is imperative that the broom then used bo burnt immediately. 
The men allow the beard to grow; and during mourning the 
sweetmeats usually brought in before the coffee to entertain 
visitors are omitted. In Maina the men scratch their faces 
wito their nails, and toe women out off locks of hair to fling 
into the grave. In Northern Greece the women dress in white 
and keep the head uncovered, with the hair hanging down 
(Bodd, 126). In Bulgaria, on returning from the funeral and 
before toe funeral meal is set, the chips caused in making the 
coffin are collected and burnt, in order to bum too sickness 
remaining in too house— a ceremony of purification. For forty 
days the men neither shave nor cut their hair ; toe women 
neither oil their hair nor dance the Horo for a year. Before 
the burial and the d.ay after it no one in the house works, on 
peril of having chapped hands (Sttausz, 451, 452). In various 
parts of Germany nothing must be lent or given out of the 
house before the funeral, and only toe most necessary work 


must be done. For some tone after the funeral there must be 
no washing in the house, and the mourning clothes must not 
be changed on a Sunday (WuttkeS, 461, 467). In the North 
RiiBng of Yorkshire the fire was put out at the moment of 
death and not lighted again until the body was carried forth. 
In Cleveland, however, this seems to have been disregarded in 
favour of toe requirement to keep a fire lighted for purposes 
referred to above (5 S. 6) (Gutch, FL Torkshire, 1901, p. SOO). 

2. Garb. — ^Everywhere mourning garb is an 
essential part of the observances. Primarily it 
seems intended to distinguish those tvho are under 
the tabu. For this reason it is usually the reverse 
of the garb of ordinary life. Peoples who wear their 
hair long cut or shave it; those who habitually 
cut or shave it allow it to grow. Those who paint 
omit the painting. Those who braid their hair 
unbind it and wear it loose. Those who wear 
clothing go naked, or wear scanty, coarse, or old 
worn-out clothes. Ornaments are laid aside or 
covered up. Those who habitually dress in gay 
clothing put on colourless — black or white — gar- 
ments. Ainu mourners at a funeral wear their 
coats inside out or upside down (Batchelor, lOB). 
Among the Bangala a man sometimes wears a 
woman’s dress in token of sorrow {JAI 

453). Peoples who ordinarily cover their heads 
uncover them, and vice versa. Women, especially 
widows, cover themselves with a veil, and hide 
in the house — a practice pointing probably to the 
contagiousness of the tabu. But mourning garb is 
more than merely distinctive : it is, like other 
mourning rites, intended to express sympathy for 
the deceased and grief at his loss ; it is intended 
to call forth pity, to avert the suspicion of foul 
play on the part of the mourner, and to depre- 
cate the angei or ill-humour of the deceased at his 
separation. It has sometimes been suggested that 
there is a further motive, namely, the desire to 
escape by means of disguise the persecution of the 
deceased. A careful examination fails, however, 
to disclose sufficient evidence in favour of this in- 
terpretation. Protection is often held to be needed ; 
but it usually takes a different form. The Charrua 
mourner is armed with a stick, the Ewhe widow 
with a club. And various other means are taken 
— fires or lights, incense and foul smells, exor- 
cism — to drive off the ghost or to hold it at arm’s 
length. In short, open war rather than mile is 
the favourite defence. But so protean are numan 
motives that it is impossible to aver that in no 
case is disguise the intention. 

3. Duration. — ^The death of a member of the 
community inflicts a wound not merely on the 
individual relatives and friends, but on the com- 
munity ns a whole. His place knows him no 
more ; and time is required to fill the void thus 
created and to heal the wound. As we have seen, 
he is regarded as still in a sense living, and even 
active, though his activities^ are uncanny. 'They 
are at first likely to cause injury to the survivors, 
from his bewilderment and resentment at being 
cut off from the relations he has hitherto sustained 
with the society of which he has been part. The 
efforts of the survivors are, therefore, directed to 
soothing him, to guiding his footsteps to the 
permanent home of the dead, and smoothing his 
reception there. There he will find those who 
have gone before, he -htU be admitted to their 
society, the counterpart in the unseen world of 
the earthly community he has left. But the home 
of the dead and his place in it are not reached all 
at once. Until he is admitted, he is not at peace, 
and the survivors are subject to the risk of visits 
from him. Itather, he hangs about them, the con- 
tagion of death is upon them more or less heavily, 
according ns they were more or less nearly con- 
nected with him_ in his lifetime, or according to 
the length of time that has elapsed since the 
death. _ The lengthy of the period of tabu thus set 
up varies among different peoples. Our records 
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are very imperfect, and accurate statistics are not 
available. All that can here be done is to note a 
few examples showing how it is reckoned in some 
typical cases. 

In the Babar Archipelago mourning lasts to the next new 
moon, and is brought to an end by bathing in the sea (Biedcl, 
863). Among the Bonguas of Paraguay the relatives cut their 
hair, and the mourning lasts until it has grown again (/«f. 
Arch, xiii., Suppl. 70). Among the Musquakics it lasts for 
thirty days. At the end of that time the mourners wash and 
paint themselves, relinquishing the old torn garments they 
have been wearing for whole ones, and a feast is set. The 
deceased is summoned, and a representative appears, who 
Joins in the festivity. He is called the ‘ ghost-carrier.’ When 
sunset is near he departs toward the west with an escort of 
young men. _ It is believed that he carries the ghost to the 
Happy Hunting Ground, and on his return he is called by the 
name of the dead man whom he has represented (Owen, PJf 
of Mtisquahie Indians^ 80), ^In the New Hebrides the mourn- 
ing lasts for 100 days (Codrington, 281). A year is supposed 
to be the period of mourning among the Agni of Baoiild on 
the Ivory Coast ; but very often it is reduced to 0 or even 
3 months, except for the widows, who must always mourn the 
full year. Although funeral ceremonies are proceeding during 
this period, the actual burial may be postponed for ycar.s (Olozel 
and Villamur, 116). In Korea the length of mourning depends 
on the degree of kinship. For father, mother, husband, 
adoptive parents, or first-born son, it is 27 months, though 
nominally 3 years ; tor relatives under 10 years of age it may 
be as little ns 3 months (JAI xxv. 342). Among the Ewhe the 
survivors mourn in the hut for eight months. A fe-ast is then 
held, the remains of the food when it la finished are thrown 
away, and the mourning is over : * they say they have to-day 
sent the dead to his brethren — those who have gone belore’ 
(Spieth, 258). Among the Dnyalm all the kindred are ‘un- 
clean ’ for a short period, from 8 to 7 days ; they can pay no 
visits, and are restricted in diet, and so forth. The house also 
is ‘unclean.’ Then fowls are slaughtered, the mourners and 
the entrances of the house are daubed with the blood, and so 
purified. But lor the immediate relatives— husband, wile, and 
children— the tabu lasts much longer ; nor are they released 
until they have held the tiioah, or final feast of the dead, which 
rives the soul of the deceased admittance into the city of the 
dead, and is a costly solemnity to be provided for out of his 
estate. During that period they must wear mourning garb, 
and neither widow nor widower can marry again : hence the 
tiwah is held as quickly ns possible {Int. Arch. ii. 182). The 
Warramunga mourn until the body has decayed away, and 
left nothing but bones— a process extending over a year, or 
even two years. The bones are then taken down from their 
temporary resting-place in a tree and, with one exception, put 
Into an ant-hill ns a permanent burial-place. The one exception 
is the radius of one of the arms. It is brought to the camp, 
where wailing and gashing of the limbs are repeated. After 
certain ceremonies the bone is solemnly smashed and the frag- 
ments buried and covered with a stone. As soon os this has 
been done, the spirit of the dead goes back to the camp of 
ancestral ^irits of its totem, and there awaits its turn for 
re-incarnation. The mourning is over (Spencer-Gillen»>, 63011.). 
Among the Dleri, who hold that the deceased haunts the grave, 
when nis footsteps ore no longer to be traced the surviving 
spouse washes away the ochre from his or her countenonce, 
smears it with a fresh mixture of ochre and fat, and is free to 
marry ogain (Glohus, xcvii. [1910] 67). 

4. No mourning . — ^Attention has keen draivn to 
the common rule that the mourning tahus weigh 
more heavily on the women than on the men. The 
necessity of the labour and vigilance demanded 
from the latter for the provision of food, and for 
protection from wild animals and human foes, may 
probably form at least an excuse for their com- 
parative exemption. Instances of total exemption 
are not quite unknown. In ancient Greece it is 
said the men of Keos wore no mourning garb 
(Rohde, Psyche, i. 257 n.); and the same state- 
ment is made of the inhabitants of some of the 
Moluccas (Riedel, 395). Where there are no 
outward signs there is probably (not certainly) 
no tabu. In the district of Kita (French Sudan), 
however, we are told, mourning is almost un- 
known for either sex. When a married woman 
dies, her sister ,is_ offered to the 4vidower, even 
before the funeral is over ; and the widower often 
marries again in eight days, though some wait 
longer — a month or two months ; while others take 
a concubine at once. If a man dies, his widow 
may marry as soon as she likes, unless she is 
pregnant, when she must wait until the child is 
born (Steinmetz, 156). In Seguela, on the Ivory 
Coast, the burial and funeral dance take place the 
same day, and there is an end of the matter ; mourn- 


ing is quite unkno-nm (Clozel and Villamur, 337) 
Among the Meo of Northern Tongking the funeral 
rites last for three days, during which the o^y 
sim of mourning is that the hair is untied and 
allowed to hang doivn upon the shoulders. Thera 
are no other mourning customs and apparently no 
tabus. For a day or two some food is laid on the 
grave for the deceased, and then he is forgotten 
(Lunet, 318). 

XVIII. Purification of house and village.— In 
spite of the elaborate precautions to prevent the 
dead man from returning (§§ IX. 5 ; XI., XII.), he 
is often thought to be present in the dwelling after 
the actual disposal of tne corpse (§ XIII.). Accord- 
ingly, either after the body has been removed or 
at the completion of the ceremonies (which may be 
long subsequent), measures must be taken to 
purify the place and remove the tabu. This is 
accomplished by driving away the ghost. 

At the last of the funeral feasts of the Tara- 
hnmares the deceased, as we have seen, is driven 
away. Three feasts are required to get rid of a 
man, but four to get rid of a woman, mecause she 
cannot run so fast, and it is therefore harder to 
chase her off (Lumholtz, i. 387). Noise is a potent 
means of driving away ghosts, and indeed all in- 
convenient and hostile spirits. For, though often 
dangerous, they are all fortunately not only easily 
deceived, but possessed of very weak nerves. In 
these ceremonies there is often no clear distinction 
drawn between the different kinds of spirits, all 
alike being liable to be bluffed and tricked and 
frightened by the same means. It is impossible 
to say whether the guns universally fired in West 
Africa at Negro funerals are directed against the 
-ghost or against other spirits. In South America 
the Macusi fire before the hut in which the corpse 
is lying, to scare off both the ghost and the e^ 
spirit that has caused the death {Pnt. Arch, xiii., 

a l. 88). Drums, trumpets, musical instruments 
kinds, shouts, and yells are all vetf commonly 
employed. Among the ancient Gr^e1r,s,’ brass was 
beaten to drive away spirits (Rohde7i?«j(cAc, ii. 77). 
In the Tyrol an approved method to banish a ghost 
is for the householder to collect his keys and jingle 
them. He can thus drive the ghost to the boundary 
of his property. Over the boundary, however, he 
must not step on peril of being torn to pieces 
(Zingerle, 57). Many of the funeral dances, as 
already mentioned, have the same intent. 

In various parts ol Europe, especially among Slav popula- 
tions, the house is solemnly swept out after the funeral. Among 
the Daynks, after the tiicah, or final feast of the dean, the 
priests take a besom made of the leaves of certain plants, 
moisten it with blood and rice-water, and osperge all who have 
taken part In the feast and everj'thing in the house, to_ sweep 
away the pollution,’ The priests then start in processwn for 
the river. As they set out, the others beat the walls and floor, 
and the priests invite all causes of ill-luck to mount on them ; 
they pretend to totter beneath the weight ; and arnvea at t^ 


201). IVhen a death among the Thompson Indians of BrUish 
Columbia took place in a winter house, it was purified wim 
water in which tobacco ond Juniper had been soaked, fresh 
boughs were spread on the floor every morning, Md toba^ 
and Juniper planed in various parts of the house. But, ll more 
than one death took place in the house, or if o death wok^^ 
in n summer house, then the house was burnt 
i. 331). The ancient Greeks employed black heflebore in cne 



me Jiwne, wnere me wnoio ------ , 

the kindred are called upon to pay sgeoial co“Pe“at'°1 
the defilement and the rfek of drought (Spieth, 274, 276, see 

^ ^iX^.'^Destruction or abandonment of and 

property.— The purification of house and vHiage 
presupposes a settled life and a 
civilization. At a lower stratum of culture, 
the huts are of little value and easily ereo^, or 
where economic, defensive, er sentmental r 
have not as yet rooted the population to one po j 
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the house is destroyed or abandoned, or the whole 
settlement may be quitted and a new site chosen. 
In many of such cases, it may be noted, the deceased 
is either buried beneath the hut, or left unburied 
within it. 

The Australian natives commonly remove the camp when a 
death occurs. Among the Bantu it is usual only to bum or 
pull down the hut of an ordinary person ; but if a chief dies the 
entire kraal is quitted, at ali events for a time ; among some 
tribes it is burnt down. The reason given by the Ngoni for 
abandoning the house is not that the ghost of the deceased 
always lives there, but that it may return to its former haunts 
(Elmslie, Among the TTiZd Ngoni, Edinb. and Bond. 1S9B, p. 
Vr). The coast is therefore left clear lor it. Simiiar customs 
are reported of various tribes of Negroes, North and South 
American Indians, the Andaman Islanders, the Karens, the 
Yakuts, the Kamtohadals, of many of the peoples inhabiting 
the great Eastern Archipelago and the Melanesian Islands, the 
Central Eskimo, and others. The Ainu assert that it was 
customary when the oldest woman of a family died to bum 
down the hut, because they feared the ghost would return 
malignant and bring evil upon them. She is now given a tiny 
hut to herself, and when she dies it is burnt (Batchelor, lS0)i 
In earlier times at the death of a Japanese soverei^ the 
capital was removed to a fresh site (Aston, Shinto, 1005, p. 252). 

A relic of the custom of destroying the house is found in some 
of the Nicobar Islands, where the supporting post Is cut through, 
or so severely notched that it requires renewal (Ind. Cens. Rep., 
1901, ill. 209). The Cheremiss, more economical still, when the 
coffin is placed on the cart, pray the dead man not to take 
away his house, but to leave it to his heirs (Smirnov, L 137). 
A relic of the abandonment of the house may perhaps be found 
in the modem Roman custom by which ‘ the family, if they can 
find refuge aniwhere else, abandon the house and remain away 
a week' (Hare and Baddeley, Walks in Some, 1909, p. <33, 
quoting Story). 

At an early stage of culture all the property of 
the deceased was buried ivith him or destroyed 
at his death. Either the custom or relics of it 
are reported from every quarter of the globe. Its 
object seems to have been not merely to give the 
property over .to the deceased, that he might enter 
the spirit-world with all his earthly possessions 
and state, but to prevent his haunting them to 
the discomfort of the survivors. Originally, no 
doubt, it was .fco get rid of the death-pollution, 
for the practice often extends beyond his pro- 
perty to all objects associated with him. On the 
Melanesian island of Bougainville a man’s work 
and its produce are regarded as the supreme mani- 
festations of his personality, inseparably linked 
with their author {Z VH W xxiii. [1910] 351). Doubt- 
less the same view was taken elsewhere ; and it 
accounts for the destruction of his crops and fruit- 
trees so constantly reported from the East Indies 
and Melanesia. Naturally his garments and 
bedding, where such things are in use, are impreg- 
nated with his personality, are indeed a part of 
himself. The superstitions connected with witch- 
craft afford abundant evidence of this. 

In Europe the Votiaks throw away In the forest or into a lake 
all the clothing of the deceased (RTF xiil. [1898] 254). In 
Worcestershire it Isominously said: 'The clothes of the dead 
^11 not wear long ' {Ph xx. [1909] 3481. In Lincolnshire it is 
believed that, even though they be put away, they will rot as 
the body decays in the grave (Antiguary, xxxL [1895] 332). In 
the French Department of Ille-et-Tilaine it is believed that 
everything belonging to the departed will soon disappear ; his 
clothes, despite all that can be done to presen’o them, will bo 
promptly eaten by maggots ; his cattle will die by accident or 
disease, if not sold to the butcher (Grain, li. 299). From the 
Hebrides to the Caucasus the bed on which death took place is 
burnt or thrown away (see § IV. 3 ). 

A custom SO hostile to the growth of civilization 
and to the individual greed of survivors could not 
maintain its ground. Hence all sorts of com- 
promises to satisfy the consciences, the fears, the 
affection, and the avarice of the survivors. 

Among the Haresklns of North America port of the clothing 
is distributed among the relations, part interred with the body, 
and the rest tabued ond burnt, or thrown into the water or to 
the winds (Petitot, 272). In some of the rillages of Scrang a 
part of the sago-plantation of the deceased is destroyed ; in 
others a tabu is merely laid upon it, redeemable by a third 
person on payment of a largo gong, a sarong, and ten dishes. 

, " ■ -.nd afterwards gives it back to the 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■■.' 143). In others of the Moluccas the 

I . . ■ ■. .- • of the trees of various kinds in his 

plantation, and these arc cut down ; the rest remain to the sur- 
vivors (t 6 . 880, 394). A similar practice prevails on the TamI 


Islands. There the canoes are too valuable to be destroyed; 
accordingly a few chips are cut off them, and a figure-head 
detache(f(2FRIF jdv. [1900] 337). The same principle is applied 
in Malta, where the hair is cut off the tail of everj’ horse in the 
stable. The hired mourners cut away branches of such vines ns 
form arbours in the courts, disturb the furniture in the house, 
overturn the flower-pots in the windows, break some of the 
ornamental furniture, and, carrying the fragments to a retired 
spot, throw them into a cauldron of boiling water, in which they 
mix soot and ashes^ afterwards staining all the doors in the 
house with the liquid (Busuttil, 130, 128). Among the Kirghiz 
no one will mount the steed of a dead man without first reversing 
the saddle, with the object, no doubt, of unhorsing his former 
owner (ZVV xil. [1902] 10). The Sioux used to gamble away 
the effects of the dead in a ceremony called the ‘ ghost-garable,' 
in which the dead man himself was conceived to t^e part 
(f RBEW 105) ; or his effects were given away among those who 
look part in the funeral rites, even though the family might 
be left destitute ; and one or more of his horses was shot and 

laced under the burial-scaffold (t5. 169, 104). The Nicobarese, 

eforeioppropriating anything belonging to one who has died, 
require it to be purified by the conjurations of a minloem 
(priest or sorcerer) (Featherman, Races tf Mankind, U. [1SS7J 
250). 

Many peoples, however, consider it sufficient to 
delay the appropriation and division of the goods 
for such a period as is requisite to elapse before the 
departed attains his final destination in the land of 
the dead — a period often coinciding with the com- 
pletion of the mourning rites. During this time 
the property, like the widows, remains under 
tahn. 

In New Georgia the final rites are performed and the bones 
disposed of at the end of 100 days. Not until then can the 
property be [touched (JAT xxvi. 403). Among various Bantu 
tribes nothing is touched until the mourning is at an end. 
Among the Minangkabau Malays of tho Padang Highlands 
in Sumatra, where the husband goes to reside with his wife In 
her village, his goods are divided the day after his burial, 
because bis soul at once goes back to his own family villa^ 
When tho wife dies, on the other hand, tho husband has the 
right to remain in the house for 100 days. During that time 
the marriage-bond is deemed not to bo entirely sundered, and 
•ho has common use with his wife of her property. On tho 100th 
day she departs for good to the land of souls. The property 
can then be disposed of (Bijdragen, xxxix. [1890] 71). Tho 
Thompson Indians of British Columbia placed a portion of the 
property of tho deceased in or near his grave. Such ns was not 
so ^ven up to him was divided among his relatives. But no 
one could wth impunity take possession of his bow and arrows, 
leggings, or moccasins ; nor was it safe for any one who had not 
a strong guardian-spirit to smoke his pipe. Clothing taken was 
washed or put for some time in running water, and afterwards 
hung out for several days ; while the traps and snares of tho 
deceased were hung up in a tree a considerable distance from 
human habitation or ^veyard, for a long time before being 
used {Jesup Exped. i. 831). In Europe, among tho Sorbs of the 
Spree Valley deep mourmng lasts for four weeks. The inheri- 
tance remains untouched until it comes to an end; though tho 
nearest relations are mourned for a year (Tetzner, 325). 

XX. Tabu of name. — Many peoples avoid men- 
tioning the dead by name, or even prohibit it. In 
some cases the intention seems to he to forget tho 
deceased. ' This is expressly stated of tho Arawak, 
Salivas, and other South American tribes. But 
the intention to forget probably arises from fear. 

The Insular Caribs feared the souls of their forefathers as evil 
spirits, and never named them. The Quaycunls and Lenguas 
not only never mentioned the name of the deceased, but on the 
occasion of a death tho survivors changed their own names so 
as to baffle the dead man (or death, or the evil spirit which had 
caused the death) when he came again to find them. Among 
the Guajiros, if the name of the dead was mentioned in the 
family-hut the penalty was death, or at least a hea'vy fine 
(Int, Arch, xiii,, BuppbifiO). The Tabim of New Guinea avoid 
mentioning tho names of the dead, lest their ghosts may he 
disturbed at their occupation in the forest of eating otherwise 
uneatable fruits, and their anger be thus Incurred (ZVRW xir. 
830). Among tho Llllooet the name of a dead j^rson must 
not be utterM for a year or more, ‘ not so much out of regard 
to the feelings of the surviving relatives, as on account of the 
mystic connection which Is supposed to exist between names 
and tbeir owners. To utter or use the name of a dead person is 
to affect and disturb his ghost or spirit, and draw it back to its 
earthly haunts. This is inimical both to the ghost itself and to 
the person using the name, and thus attracting the ghostly In- 
fluence.' But time removes the danger (JAI xxxr. 133). 

It ehonld be observed, however, that this -ividely 
spread tabu is not inconsistent with the cult of the 
dead. On the islands of Nossi-Bfi and Mayotte 
near Madagascar a king at his death becomes 
sacred; he is believed to have taken his place 
among tho gods ; yet no one in the district dares 
henceforth to utter his name (Steinmetz, 383), So 
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among many Bantu tribes, -where ancestor--worship 
ia the religion, the name of the dead and all similar 
sounds are tabued — a custom that frequently leads 
to considerable, though usually not permanent, 
changes in the vocabulary. This extension of the 
rule of avoidance is not confined to the Bantu : it 
is found in other parts of the world. 

The tabu of the name of the dead ia very -well 
known, and need not be further illustrated here. 
If -widely spread, it is not universal. Among the 
ancient Egyptians the opposite rule prevailed. 
The great desire of an Egyptian was to continue 
his ghostly existence. To be_ remembered by the 
living was one means to this. Accordingly the 
statue of a high official under Psammeticus i., in 
the Museum at Berlin, bears the folloiving remark- 
able sentences in the course of its inscription; 
‘ May the gods of this temple recompense you if 
you pronounce my name ! He whose name is pro- 
nounced lives ; and if another see that you act 
thus towards me, ho will do the same for you’ 
(iZJSTS lix. [1909] 185). There is in the contempla- 
tion of many peoples more than a mystical con- 
nexion between the name and its o-wner ; the name 
is part of its owner, and while it lives the owner 
too survives, 

XXI. Second funeral. Ossuaries, — Among a 
very large number of peoples who practise earth- 
burial in one form or another, the ceremonies are 
not completed until the bones have been taken up, 
cleaned, and put into a place of final deposit. In 
many of the cases of sub-aerial deposit, also, the 
bones are collected at the end of a certain period 
and put into the tribal or local ossuary. Until 
this rite has been performed, the dead man is not 
at rest, and in many cases the mourning is not at 
an end. 

I. Decay or destruction of the flesh . — Not merely 
is the journey of the soul often long and difficult ; 
it is bound to the body until the process of decay 
is complete. Indeed, so refined a conception as 
that ot the soul immaterial and independent of 
the body is beyond the imagination of the lower 
culture, 

A WonkatJerrI man told a missionary In South Australln that 
In the grave the flesh separates Irom the bones ; the bones that 
remain are the kutehi, the ghost; while the flesh goes as 
mUngara, the soul, to heaven, where it reveals itself os still 
living, by thunder and lightning (Globus, xcvii. 66). So at 
the other end of the world the Hurons called the bones of the 
dead alisken (souls), believing ‘that we have two souls, both 
divisible and material, and yet both rational ; one leaves the body 
at death, but remains, however, in the cemetery until the feast 
of the dead [see below], after which either it ia changed into a 
turtle-dove, or, according to the more general belief, it goes 
immediately to the village of souls. The other soul is attached 
to the body ; it marks the corpse, ns it were, and remains in the 
Rgave after the feast, never to leave it unless it be bom again.’ 
‘This is why they call the bones of the dead atisken, “the 
souls’” (5 RBBW U4, translating Jesuit Ilel. 1030). The Tor- 
adjas ot Celebes hold tnat the soul cannot enter the village of the 
dead so long as the body stinks, that is, until the soft parts have 
perished. ‘So long as the soul [sic] stinks It is still a human being 
(ilensch), and the dwellers in the land of souls will not admit it 
intotheir territory’ (Kruijt, 328). The Caribs likewise were per- 
suaded that the dead did not go to the land of souls so long as 
the flesh remained. Bites performed by the Betsileo of Mada- 
gascar are intended to facilitate putofaction and the transfor- 
mation or re-incamation ot the dead in a snake called the 
fanany, supposed to issue Irom the decaying corpse (van 
Gennep, Rites de passage, lfl09, p. 213, Tabou et toUmisme d 
Madagascar, 1904, p. 277). In the Aara Archipelago all the 
possessions of the deceased are collected on his grave, and his 
relatives must lay food there every day, until all the flesh has 
rotted away from his bones and they can be ceremonially trans- 
ferred to the family burial-place. The transfer is preceded by a 
feast, and the ceremony already referred to which gives formal 
vithority to the widow to many again (Biedel, 267, 263). It is 
obvious that, until the flesh has perished, the soul is still within 
reach ; it has not yet entered its final home ; it clings to its 
property and must be duly fed like a living man. So, too, the 
Greek Church in its burial service prays that the body may ‘be 
dissolved into its component elements.’ Three years after 
burial the body is disinterred, and, if found thoroughly de- 
composed so that the bones can be removed to the ossuarj', it 
Is looked upon by the people as a certain proof that the soul of 
the dead is at rest. Partial or total absence ot decomposition 
indicates, on the other band, the sinfulness and sad plight ot 


the departed. A common curse accordingly is ‘May the earth 
not consume your bodyl’ (Abbott, Maced. Folkl., 210; Eodd, 
127). This is in curious contrast to the belief in the Western 
Church, ns well as among the Chinese and other nations of the 
East, that total absence of decomposition is an infallible mark 
of saintship. Such contrasts are, however, by no means un- 
common in all klndslof superstition. 

The process of decomposition is, therefore, frequently assisted 
by artifloial means. Some eicamples of this have already been 
Incidentally given (§ VI. 6). Thus the deceased Is the more 
speedily dismissed to his final destination, alike to his comfort 
and that of the survivors. A different motive, however, some- 
times underlies the practice. In the Solomon Islands the souls 
of chiefs and others who are held to have saka (to be hot with 
spiritual power) become ghosts ot power. At Saa, on the Island 
of Malanta, common people are buried in a common burial- 
place, and their flesh is allowed to decay in a natural way. But 
It is believed that even a ghost of power is weak so long as the 
corpse continues to smell. Hence water used to be, and still is 
in some places, poured over it to hasten decay. Exposure, 
sinking in the sea, and cremation— all of them oocasiouallj 
practised— probably owe their use to the same motive. For, by 
taking the skull, hair, or nails of the corpse, the wonder-working 
power — what elsewhere is called the snana — of the ghost is then 
secured for the benefit of the survivors (Codrington, 260ff.). 

Nor is it only by such indirect means that the final ceremony 
Is accelerated. Some of the South American tribes wait no 
more than ten to fourteen days. After the lapse of that time 
they disinter the body, strip the flesh from the bones, and after 
an elaborate ceremony re-buiy the latter (von den Steinen, 453, 
605 ; JAFJj xv. [1002] 290). The Choctaws were said to have 
‘a set of venerable old gentlemen,' -with very long nails, whose 
business it was to tear the flesh off the bones and bum it with 
the entrails preparatory to the final deposit of the bones in 
the bone-house (I RBEW 163, 169). So in South Tetoen, on the 
island of Timor, a few days after the death of a king the bones 
are separated from the flesh and other soft parts of the body ; 
and not until nothing but the skeleton remains does the wailing 
begin, ‘for it is only then that the dead is dead indeed.’ The 
skeleton is accorded a funeral suitable to the rank of the 
deceased ; the flesh is simply thrust into a hols (Enujt, 330). 

Where the decay of the flesh is left to natural 
means, the length of delay before the bones are 
finally disposed of differs very widely among differ- 
ent peoples in different climates. 

The Kukis of Manipur are satisfied with the decomposition 
of ‘ a month or so ’ : they wrap what remains in a new cloth 
and bury it (JAI xxxh 305). ‘ Fifty or a hundred days’ suIBce 
in the Banks Islands (Codrington, 267). Few tribes elsewhere 
exhume their friends In less than a year. Many wait two yrar* 
or more. The Chinese of Tongking after three years take the 
bones from the coffin, enclose them in jars, and re-bury them in 
the grave, over which a small mausoleum Is ereote^pr in 
columbaria on the hillsides (Lunet, 90). There is some evident 
that a similar custom was formerly followed in China itself (de 
Groot, iii. 1070). Among the Bulgarians the parents of a dead 
child after three — in some districts, after os long as nln^years 
dig up the bones, wash them -with wine, and let them Uelor a 
whole year in the church before they ore again buried (Strau^ 
468). Throughout Europe It was customary during the Middle 
Ages and later to dig up the bones after a certain period and 
place them in a charnel-house. This custom is usually asermed 
to want of room in the churchyard. The explanation is hardly 
sufficient : the origin of the custom is more likely due to causes 
considered here. 


2 . Feast of the Dead . — ^The tendency to postpone 
the final ceremony, where it involves exhumation 
or the collection of exposed bones or of ashes, is 
accentuated among small but closely organized 
communities by making a common ceremony, 
often called the Feast of the Dead, for a immber 
of the departed. Even among the Bororo of Brazil, 
where the exhumation is so speedy, the relics of one 
person cannot be disposed of alone : one dead man 
must wait for a second, and the_ two leave the 
■village in company (von den Steinen, 510)- In 
these cases there is usually a common grave or 
place of deposit. The stock example is that of tne 
Hurons, who every twelve years used to dig up the 
bones of those who had died since the last beast ot 

the Dead. The bones were first of all cleaned, it 

corruption had not finished its work, all 
ing flesh was stripped off and burned, unleM the hooy 
was so newly buried as to be practically who e. 
The bones were then wrapped in sacks or blanket.-,, 
covered with rich robes of beaver-skm, 
severally into the cabins, and mourned over, iney 
were afterwards brought together, and a feast t 
held in their presence, with funeral games, un a 
subsequent day they were taken to a large p i 
where they were all buried together, -mth m 
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ceremony and the distribution of pfts [5 UBEW 
112 ). yife need not determine whether these rites 
are more elaborate than those of other nations, or 
whether they are only more vividly described. It 
is certain that similar rites take place elsewhere. 
The Khasis, who hum their dead, deposit the ashes 
in small caims. Thence thejf remove them to 
larger hone repositories, of which one belongs to 
every branch of a clan. The contents of these 
repositories are periodically, after the settlement 
of all outstanding disputes between the members 
of the clan, removed, with sacrifices, dancing, and 
other rites, to the common sepulchre of the dan, a 
massive stone building, where the remains of all 
the departed members of the clan eventually rest 
(Gurdon, 140). Corresponding ceremonies are ob- 
served elsewhere in India, and are common in the 
East Indian islands. They economize the energies 
of the survivors, and concentrate them on one 
occasion ; but their chief value is to bring home to 
the members of the clan or community their com- 
mon life, with its common sorrows and joys — in a 
word, their unity among themselves and -with their 
dead. 

3 . Destination of the remains. — The final destina- 
tion of the remains, like the preliminary disposal, 
is by no means the same everywhere. This will 
have been inferred from the examples just cited. 

Vorioua Australian tribes, after carryinf- the bodies or the 
bones about with them for a time, either bury or deposit them 
in the branches of trees (Howitt, 407, 470, 471). The Choctaws 
of Carolina had a common bone-house (1 RBEW 169), which 
doubtless was regarded as a sacred building. The name of 
temple is expressly given by older writers to the repositories of 
the dead Indiana of Louisiana and Virginia, where religious rites 
were constantly performed, at all events to departed chiefs 
(I RBEW 124). Of the natives of Sofala, in S.R Africa, it was 
reported by the old Portuguese writer, Joio de Barros: 'After 
the flesh of the body is consumed they take the bones of their 
ancestors or descendants, or of the wife who bore many children, 
and keep them, with signs to denote whom they belonged 
to, and every seven days in the place where they keep these 
bones, as in a garden, they spread cloths and lay a table with 
bread and boiled meat, as if they were ollerlng food to the dead, 
to whom they pray,’ afterwards eating the food thus offered 
(Ree. S.E. Afr, vi. [1900] 113, 269). The Caribshung the cleansed 
bones in a basket from the rafters of their dwellings (Boyle, 
Archceol. Rep., 1903, 142); and in the Banks Islands, while the 
bones of a favourite son were bidden in the bush, some of them 
would bo hung up in the house (Codrington, 267). Among the 
Andaman Islanders the relatives weep over the bones, each of 
them taking a bone, and the nearest relative taking the ekuU 
and lower jaw, and carrying them about for months sus- 
pended from the neck. Sometimes the bones are bound to posts 
of the hut (Trans. Ethnol. Soc., new ser., il. (1863] 37). 

4 . Object of the practices. — The rite of exhuming 
or collecting the "hones and making a permanent 
disposition of them is thus generally connected 
with, or has for its object, the definitive severance 
of the dead from the society of the living, and their 
union with the fathers in the life heyond. The 
ceremonies for this purpose, however, are not 
always concerned with the bodily remains. 

On the Timorlaut and Tanembar Islands, ten daj-s after the 
burial of a warrior who has fallen in battle, the people of the 
village assemble on the shore, the men armed and the women in 
festival array. An old woman calls back the soul with wailing. 
A bamboo with oil its leaves Is then erected In the ground, a 
loin-girdle on the top. This bamboo is regarded as a ladder, up 
which the soul climbs to its desUnation. The semitxi (a sort of 
priest or shaman) pronounces a eulogy on the deceased, punc- 
tuated by the applause of the audience. When from the move- 
ment of the bamboo it is judged that the soul has climbed to the 
top, the bamboo is severed in two and the loin-girdle burnt, to 
prevent the soul from subsequently wandering about or causing 
mischief. A dish containing rice and an egg, previously pro- 
vided for the ceremony, is also broken to pieces. Appeased in 
this way, the soul- betakes itself to the little island of Nusnitu, 
pg., ..., — 1 -, — -^-rf the group 
wl ' 1 ' ■ The hones. 

If ' ‘ .' . ■ SOT). The 

Chechcncs of the Caucasus hold what is called a Bed-memorial- 
feast a short time after the funeral. It is believed that the 
deceased has then reached the other world, but lies in bed there 
and cannot rise until this feast hasbeencclebrated. It is there- 
fore held as soon as possible, and consists of funeral games — 
chiefly shooting and horse-racing — followed hy eating and drink- 
ing. The lionour done to the deceased is measured by the 
drunkenness. Before it is over the four best horses which have 
taken part art consecrated — the horse which has won the first 


prize to the deceased In whose honour the feast is held, and the 
others to three of his ancestors by name. This consecration docs 
not involve the entire loss of the animals by their owners, but 
only permission to the dead to whom they are consecrated ‘ to 
ride them whither they will.’ The final or great memorial-feast 
is, however, not held for two years, when it is given by the 
widow. She then lays aside her mourning, and may marry the 
brother or some other relative of the deceased (Anlhropcs, iii. 
736> 

As to the races and other contests at the Bed- 
memorial-feast, see § XVI. They are expressly 
intended to affect the condition of the deceased in 
the other ■world. Pre-historio remains in variona 
parts of both the Old World and the New point to 
the great antiquity of practices of exhumation and 
re-hnrial of the hones comparable ivith those dis- 
cussed above. 

5 . Disposal of the skull . — Among the practices 
which we have just considered, special mention has 
several times been made of the skull of the de- 
ceased. The skull is sometimes worn or carried 
about for a time, most frequently that of a man hy 
his widow. In such a case it is perhaps merely a 
dear memorial of the deceased, or at most on 
amulet. Thus in the Andaman Islands, where the 
hones are broken up and made into ornaments, and 
the skull is ‘ worn down the hack tied round the 
neck, usually, hut not always, hy the widow, 
widower, or nearest relative,’ not only is great 
importance attached to them as mementoes, hut 
‘ they are believed to stop pain and cure diseases 
hy simple application to the diseased part ’ {Ind. 
Gens. Hep., 1901, iii. 65). But amulets are on their 
way to become objects of cult. Accordingly, wher- 
ever we find bones, especially skulls, preserved in 
the house or in a special shime, whether common 
or not to other similar relics of the family, or clan, 
or even of a larger community, we may suspect a 
more or less devmoped cult, though it may not be 
expressly recorded hy our authorities. In many 
instances, however, this cult is recorded. 

Folk-talcs of the western islands of Torres Straits, in accord 
with Che practices which obtain in those islands, describe the 
hero picking scented leaves, with some of which he rubs the 
skulls of his father and mother, and on others of which ho beds 
them. They describe his telling the skulls his adventures, and 
inquiring ns to the future. They tell the responses made to him 
by the skulls in bis sleep, and the success which attended his 
following their directions and observing their waminge (Torres 
Str. Rep. V. 41 fl., 47; cf. 250, 251, 267, 258, 261, 802> In the 
Solomon Islands the skull is regarded os hot ■with spiritual 
power ; and by its means the help of the ghost can be obtained. 
At Santa Oruz it is kept in the bouse in a chest, and food is set 
before it, for ’this is the man himself ’(Codrington, 262, 264). 
Similarly, a Fan chief in West Africa keeps in a chest the heads 
of his oncestors, and invokes its contents on the eve of great 
events, such as war or the chase (Eoohe, Au Fays des Pahouxns, 
1904, p. 91). 

It is this belief in the spiritual power associated 
■with the head even of an enemy that forms the foun- 
dation of the practice, common in the East Indies, 
of head-hunting. The head is not a mere trophy ; 
‘it is an object of heart-felt veneration, an earnest 
of blessing to the whole community.’ ‘ Those who 
were once our enemies hereby become our guardians, 
our friends, our benefactors’ (Furness, op. cit. 65, 
69), They are addressed, soothed, and propitiated 
on all proper occasions ; and it is ■to them that the 
happy owner ascribes his plentiful harvests, and 
his immunity from sickness and pain. 

XXII. Effigies of the deceased, — Many peoples 
complete their funeral ceremonies by the erection 
of an effigy of the dead. Thus the Kafirs of the 
Hindu Kush, one year after the death of an adult, 
set up a coarsely carved wooden statue, and in- 
augurate it with a feast (Robertson, p. 645). The 
Thompson Indians of British Columbia erect on tlio 
grave a wooden figure, carved and painted as nearly 
DS possible in the likeness of the aeceased — a prac- 
tice of considerable antiquity, since posts carved 
with human faces are foimd on ancient graves, 
the ownership of which bos passed out of memory 
(Jesup Exped. i. 329, 335, 405). In such cases the 
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efBgies are, so far as our reports go, simple memo- 
rials. In other cases they seem to he something 
more than that. 

‘ When a respected Ostiak dies, hie nearest relations make a 
figure ol him, which is kept in the tent of the deceased, and 
enjoys the same honour as himself when alive. At every meal 
the figure is brought In ; every evening it is undressed and put 
to bed ; every morning it is dressed and set in the usual seat of 
the deceased. The figure is honoured in this way for three or 
four years and then thrown into the grave ’ (Abercromby, Finns, 
Land. 1898, i. 169). An Ojibwa widow ties up a bundle of 
clothes in the form of an infant ; she lies with it and carries it 
about lor twelve months, ‘ os a memorial of her departed hus- 
band.' Then she discards it with her mourning, and is free to 
marry again (Jones, OJeb. Ind. p. 101). Among the Maidu in 
California a jieriodical burning of gifts In honour of the dead of 
the tribe or village takes place. On the first such occasion otter 
the death of a person an image representing him is often made 
of skins, stuffed, and burnt, along ivith the gifts (BuU. Am. Mits. 
Nat. Hist, xvii. [1902] 80). In a certain Turkish tribe a wooden 
image of every dead man is laid in his grave (ARW v. 31). How 
far effigies like these may be identified with the departed may 
be questioned. In any case, they are only of temporary use, or 
entitled to respect for a very limited period. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, images are expressly made ns an embodiment lor the spirit. 
Among the Bantu people of Bondel, on the cast coast of Africa, 
when the head of a house dies he is washed and shaved by bis 
maternal uncle. His hair, finger-nails, and toe-nails are taken 
and incorporated in an earthen image, which thereupon becomes 
B tmimu, the object of religious rites paid to the dead (JAI 
XXV. 236). On the islands of Leti, Moa, and Lakor, in the 
Moluccas, there are men who carve statues of a special sort of 
wood for funeral purposes. On the fifth day after burial one of 
these statues is procured, and the soul of the deceased is, by 
means ol an offering of food, enticed into it for a temporary 
sojourn. It is implored to eat and drink, and to watch over the 
survivors that no sickness may betide them. A general feast of 
the family follows (Riedel, 895). Among the Lolo ol Northern 
Tongking, with a stalk of a kind of orchid and some wisps of 
paper a figure of the deceased, about 10 centimetres high, is 
made. It is placed in the house between the wall and the roof, 
or fastened to one of the partition-walls, and serves the purpose 
of an ancestral tablet, such as the Ohinese dedicate (Bunet, 831). 
Examples might be multiplied, for the practice is 
wide-spread. But at this point funeral ceremonies 
merge into cult of the dead (see Ancestor- 
worship). 

LircBATURB . — On death and death rites la general, see E. 8. 
Tylor, Primitive Culture, London, 1871 (•• 1903), vol. i. ch. xL, 
vol. !!. cb. xii. ; J. G. Prater, 'On certain Burial Customs 
as Illustrative of the Primitive Theory of the Soul,’ in JAl 
XV. [1880] 64-104 ; R. Hertz, ‘ Contribution h une itude sur la 
reprOsontation collective de la mort,' in ASoe x. [1905-6] 48-137; 
A. van Gennep, Les Rites de passaj/e, Paris, 1909, ch. vili. ; 
E. S. Hartlanu, Legend of Perseus, li. (London, 1895) ch. xiii. 
The death rites of a particular people and its ideas on the sub- 
ject of death must ordinarily he studied in the ethnographical 
accounts of that people. Many have been cited in the foregoing 
article. Detailed studies relating to special areas have been made 
by Theodor Koch, ‘ Zum Aniraismus der eiidamerikanlsohen 
Indianer,' forming the Supplement to Intemat. Archiv Mr 
Etlinographie, xlii. [19001, and William Crooke, ‘ Death Rites 
among the Dravidian and other Non-Aryan Tribes of India,’ in 
Anthropos, iv. [1909]. See also the following series of articles. 

E. Sidney Hartland. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Babylonian). — In common with other Semitic 
races, the Babylonians regarded the present life 
as incomparably superior to that beyond the OTuve, 
It is not likely that the Sumerians, whose rmirion 
forms the principal element in the religious ideas 
of the Babylonians, differed froni this pessimistic 
view of death so universal in antiquity. For the 
Sumerian period we have no direct statement con- 
cerning the life beyond the grave ; but the evidence 
concerning their burial customs, their sacrifices to 
the dead, their communion meals ivith the souls of 
the dead, etc., is abundant. The word employed 
by them for the soul is sid, lit. ‘ the rush of wind,’ 
and is translated into Bab. by napiUu, ‘breath,’ 
which may also mean ‘throat and organs of 
respiration.’ The dread of death is revealed in 
the expressions for dying. In Sumerian the word 
is ‘ to seize away.’ The early Bab- expres- 

sion is, ‘ liis god has gathered him ’ (ilu-Su ikter-iu), 
as yet found only for women in the phrase, ‘ when 
her god gathers her ’ (see Cuneiform Texts of the 
Br. Musa, ii. 24, 27 ; viii. 5a, 17 ; 12c, 18 ; 17c, 18 j 
Meissner, Assyr. Stud, iii, [Berlin, 1905] 53; 
Schorr, Altbab. BechtsurTcunden, i. [Vienna, 1907] 
1 Hereafter cited aa C.T. 


85, who compares 6n 258), qj. .gjjg j,gg 

fate ’ (ana itmati-Sa illihu [C.T. vi. 47b, 13 f.] ; ana 

Simtim ittalak (Code of ^ammurabi, viii. 6 f. and 

passim]), or ‘fate has carried him away’ (Mmtu 

uhbil-Su). Ashurbanipal, describing the death of 

Tarlfu, says that ‘ the fate of his night came upon 

him.’ 

The life of man is fleeting and determined by 
the decrees of the gods of the lower world, says 
the poet : 

‘Build we au house for ever? seal wo (our tablets) for ever? 
Do brothers divide their inheritance for ever? 

Shall hatred exist in the land for ever ? 

Doth the river rise bringing floods for ever? 

• ••••«•• 

He that elcepeth, he that dieth when together [they UefJ, 
In death they preserve not their (solid) form. 

When the gallu i and the guardsman have greeted them. 
The Anunnaki, the great gods, assemble. 

Mammit, fashioner of destiny, with them fixes destiny. 
Death and life they arrange. 

But of death the day they make not known.’* 

Thus man, whose destiny at birth had already 
been fixed by Mammit, identical with Bau, goddess 
of childbirth, must pass a second ordeal before the 
same goddess and the judges of Arallu.* 

After mortal dissolution the soul descended to 
Arallu, ‘ the desolate land,’ to pass at best a dreary 
existence, in the dust and shadows of Hades. The 
body, in which the departed soul had still a lively 
interest, was either buried or burned, and the 
kinsmen supplied it with food, drink, clothing, 
and the implements which characterized the occu- 
pation of the person on earth. Cremation and 
Dody-bnrinl existed side by side from the earliest 
times. In cases of cremation, _ the ashes were 
gathered carefully in an um, in which jars of 
drink (beer in the early period, water in the later), 
bread, etc., were placed, to provide for the im- 
mediate needs of the soul. At Nippur funeral- 
urns of this kind were found in the court of the 
stage-tower in the earliest period (before 3G00 B.C.). 
Two vast fire-necropolises have been partly exca- 
vated near Lagash, at modem Surghul and 
el-Hibba. Here the bodies ivere placed m narrow 
cliw casings upon a brick platform, mapped with 
inflammable material and covered with soft clay. 
The body was reduced to ashes by burning wood 
over the clay casing. After the fire was e.x- 
tinguished, a small hole was opened in the clay 
casing, which was now baked and quite im- 
perishable, and the results of the cremation were 
examined. In cases where the heat reduced the 
body to ashes, these were removed, placed in an 
um, and buried in the family plot. If, however, 
the beat did not reduce the body to ashes, the clay 
casing became the tomb and was left in situ. The 
more important families owned vaults, or rather 
narrow brick rooms, in which the urns of the 
family were placed, the pavement being drained 
by tile sewers descending to the water level. 
[These sewers were wrongly taken for wells by 
certain nrchoeologists.] 

Cremation appears to have been the rae m 
certain parts of ancient Sumer and_ Akkad, as m 
the region south of Lagash ; but in other parts 
interment in coffins and vaults is more frequent. 
In the case of those burials in which bodies were 
committed directly to the earth (as represented on 
the Vulture Stele, c. 3200 B.G., where soldiers are 
buried in a huge pile, being covered with eartn 
simply), every vestige has long since disappearea. 
Preservation of the body seems to have been a 
sentimental rather than an essential matter; never- 
1 A conductor of the shades to the lower world (cl. Oraig. 
Assgr. and Bab. Religious Texts, Beip^, 1895, Ixxix. B, ana 
Langdon, Sumer. Bab. Psalms, Pans, 1909, pp. Bit, 26). 
s KB Vi. 1, 228. 
s Nergal, go<‘ 
oadof judgiae-.- . 
as the salfsab Bipfi mXKiU, 

(ii. R. 49, no. 3, 40). 
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theless both Sumerian and Semite exercised much 
care in this respect. At Ur brick vaults of con- 
siderable size containing several skeletons v?ere 
excavated bv Taylor. Ordinarily each skeleton is 
accompanied by ]ars, platters for bread and food, 
the deceased’s seal, combs, and, in case of ^vomen, 
even brushes (for colouring the eyes ?). The cheaper 
method of interment consisted m placing the body 
upon a slightly raised platform of bricks, which 
was first covered mth a reed mat. Over the body 
was fitted a large cover, made of one or two pieces 
of baked clay, and large enough to admit both the 
body and the articles of food and raiment. Taylor 
found round platforms, in wliich case the body lay 
with Icnees dra'wn towards the ohest.^ A still more 
economical method of burial consisted of a clay or 
porcelain co£5n of capsule form, made by fitting 
together two huge bowls. Bodies were even muti- 
lated and crushed into a huge vase, accompanied 
in all cases by food and drink. Common in later 
times is the bath-tub-shaped coffin, deep but not 
long, in which the body sits upright, with the back 
against one end, and the limbs stretched out along 
the bottom, the whole being, of course, protected 
with a clay covering. The flask-shaped coffin, 
bulging towards the base, is common m the late 
period. The excavators of Assur found many 
elaborate stone family-vaults, probably of kings 
and priestly families. To each of these an opening 
at the west end, closed by a stone not too difficult 
to be moved, made access to the vault possible. 
Stone staircases led down to these openings. At 
the east end the vaults at Assur generally con- 
tain a small niche for a lamp. The Assyrians 
employed such vaults both for body burials, the 
skeletons being found in orderly rows side by 
side on the pavement, and for eineraiy urns. 
The latter are cone-shaped and made of baked 
cl^. 

Thus we see that cremation was practised at 
all periods — probably for sanitary reasons. The 
earliest graves are found in the temple courts, but 
these sacred spots must have proved altogether 
inadequate for the vast populations of Sumer, 
Babylonia, and As^ria. The only practical method 
would be to set aside certain parts of the city (as 
at Ur), or whole districts (as at Surghul). 

The Sumerian word for the departed soul is 
mdivi, ‘creation of darkness’ {gig-divi), which, 
by apocopation of the initial letter, became idim, 
edim, and passed into Semitic as edimmu.^ There 
is no doubt that the Babylonians regarded the 
souls of the dead as minor deities, capable of 
interfering for good and evil in the affairs of men. 
■Wkether, in fact, the entire conception of divinity 
rests ultimately upon the notion of ancestor-worship 
cannot be determined from our sources. We can 
no longer doubt that the Bab. conception of the 
devils, spirits of disease and misfortune, rests 
absolutely upon the notion of evil ghosts which 
rise from hell to torment humanity. See Demons 
AND Spirits (Assyr. -Bab.). 

Although the souls of those whose bodies were 
improperly buried, or whose memories were not 
cherished at the parcntalia, return to the earth 
and must be driven back to the nether world by 
incantation and ritual, yet the vast majority of 
souls lead a shadowy existence in the dreary land of 
the dead. See State of the Dead (Assyr. -Bab.). 

We come now to that significant part of Bab. 
religion — the communion with the souls of the dead. 
We have seen that the kinsmen of the dead pro- 
vided the soul with food and raiment in the grave. 
These are remnants of an ancient belief that the 

- 1 The cofOns In which tho body lay in a cramped position 
appear to have been called Tiapateuju (v. R. 16, 44). 

s Possibly connected with idim, ‘oppressed,’ ‘weak and 
miserable' (see Lanjdon, Sumer. Gram., Paris, 1911, p. £21). 


soul actually consumed the elements and wore the 
raiment left for his use. Although the Sumerians 
and tho Babylonians continued to deposit these 
symbols of the material needs of man in the graves 
of the dead, they soon rose to a more spiritual in- 
terpretation, in which, behind the symMlio bread 
and drink, lay the mystery of communion with 
the deified soius and ivith Divine life itself. Each 
family seems to have made monthly offerings to 
the shades of its ancestors, which consisted in a 
communion meal at which images of the departed 
were present. In official accounts of the early 
period we find frequent reference to offerings made 
to the statues or deceased persons.* A list of 
official sacrifices in the period of Sargon of Agade 
mentions a lamb offered to the statue of an ancient 
Sumerian king, Entemena ; ® and Gudea, a later 
priest-king (c, 2400 B.C.), prays for his own statue 
that it may receive mortuary sacrifice.* Entries 
in official aoenments occur, stating the items of 
the monthly sacrifice for the souls of deceased per- 
sons whose service to the State had been great. 
This is especially true of Icings and priests. More 
frequently the documents mention the mortuary 
sacrifices for aU the souls who have died, a Feast 
of All Souls, occurring monthly and performed by 
the priests in various temples. Tho word ordi- 
narily employed in the ancient inscriptions is 
Jdanag, ‘ place where one gives to drink ’ ; but 
the notion of ‘ place ’ is often lost, and the idea of 
drinking is made to cover sacrifices of animals, 
bread, cakes, etc., as well as of liquors. That 
these sacrifices really consisted in a communi(3n 
meal is made evident from one inscription which 
states expressly that the Tcianag was eaten. 

Another word — also Sumerian, and employed 
for parentalia less freg^uently in the early 
period, but ordinarily by the Semites— is Idsig, 

‘ breaking of bread,’ where the emphasis is laid 
upon the eating of bread at a common meal {Tc^a 
hasapu). The word occurs in the most ancient 
name of the fourth month as sig-ba, and later as 
hisig-ninazu, or month of the breaking of bread 
to Ninazn, god of the lower world. ’Tnis month 
was followed (in the calendar of Nippur) by tho 
month of the feast of Ninazu. These two months 
correspond with our December and January, or 
the period of createst darkness, when the gods of 
the under world, as deities of the shades, whither 
the sun-god and the god of vegetation had de- 
scended, were particularly honoured. We fortu- 
nately possess a letter from Ammiditana, a king 
of the first Semitic dynasty, concerning tho feast 
of the breaking of bread for the fourth month 
(December) : 

' Dnto £ummn-n!, Bon of Idin-Mnrdnk, rav. Thus sMth Am- 
miditana : “ Milk and butter for the Hsigga of the month 
Nenenip are withheld. As Boon ns thou rendest this tablet, 
may thy Buperintendent take SO cows and 60 to of batter and 
come to Babylon. Dntil tho kisinga is finished, may he supply 
milk.’” 

Here we have direct evidence for a communion 
meal, ‘breaking of bread,’ for the souls of the 
dead, permanently adopted by the Semites at an 
early period. At Eski Harran an inscription has 
recently been found containing the autobiography 
of tho high priest of the temple of the moon-god 
of Barran. In col. iii. he refers to the monthly 
sacrifices which ho performed for the souls of the 
departed. After a reference to the raiment which 
he wore for tho service he says : 

• Fat sheep, breads, date wine, cyptess oil, fruit of the 
garden ... I broke ‘ unto them. As incense offering, the 
choice incense as a regular offering I fixed for them and placed 
before them.’ 


The high priest here performs for the kinsmen 
1 Thurean-Dangin, Reeueil de tablettesdxaldiennei, Paris, 1003, 
p. 247, obv. L 12; de Genouillac, TahUites archaigues, Paris, 
1800, p. 35, obv. V. 8. i . . 

3 Oonst-antinople, lOSl, rev. 1. 

* Oadea Statue, B 7, 55. 4 ahuiap-lunutC 
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the sacred ceremony of breaking bread for the 
souls of the dead. The expression ‘ placing incense 
before them ’ refers to the statues of the departed, 
whose souls are thus represented at the communion 
meal, and whose portion is the incense. In an 
incantation service against evil souls, stools are 
brought for the souls that they may sit at the 
service of breaking of bread.^ Ashurbanipal re- 
stored the memorial services for the souls of his 
roj^al predecessors, of which he says : ‘ The regu- 
lations for the breaking of bread and the pouring 
of water for the souls of the kings who preceded 
me I arranged for.’ * Tlie king himself was sup- 
posed to perform this ceremony, as appears from 
another passage ; ‘ The regulations of the day of 
offerings the king gave not, but the high priest 
gave.’ ® The practice of pouring water to the soul 
in connexion with the common meal gave rise to 
the title ‘ pourer of water,’ applied to one’s nearest 
kinsman. This appears in the terrible curse so 
common in the Semitic period, ‘ May God deprive 
him of an heir and a pourer of water ! ’ * 

The repose of the soul, we may say even its 
immortality, depends upon the communion sacri- 
fice performed monthly for it by its kinsmen. 
Real immortality consists, therefore, in leaving 
male descendante ; and the prayers of kings seldom 
fail to plead with the god for male lineage. In 
actual practice the family paid the priests for per- 
forming the ceremony of the breaking of bread, 
and consequently separate temples, called i-kisigga, 
or hit kasap hispi, were built for this purpose.® 
It is highly probable that the State had a regular 
fimd to provide for the Feast of All Souls, for we 
find official accounts containing entries for this 
fund at all periods. 

Concerning the wailing for the dead our sources 
are meagre. In an ancient Sumerian inscription 
there is a probable reference to an official wailer, 
whose pay is mentioned along with the food placed 
in the tomb.® Wailings at the death of a king are 
described in a letter of the period of Ashurbanipal. 
The chief great men clothe themselves in garments 
of mourning, and wear rings of gold, and the 
ofiScial singer sings.^ The burial of an official (?) 
is reported to the king in the following manner : 

‘ The tomb we made ; he and the woman of his palace rest 
In peace ; the psalms (?) 8 are ended ; they have wept at the 
prove ; a burnt-offerinp has been burnt ; the anointing (?) are 
all performed ; rites of loosing in the house of washing and 
the house of baptism, ceremonies of incantation, penitential 
psaims . . . they have flnished.' 8 

Gilgames wailed for his departed comrade Ea- 
bani six days and nights.*® When the mother of 
Nabonidus, last king of Babylon, died, the king’s 
son and all his troops put on mourning and wailed 
three days. The folloiving month was entirely de- 
voted to official mourning for the king’s mother.** 

Traces of embalming have not been found, but 
Herodotus says that the Babylonians embalmed 
in honey, *^ and a text has been cited which men- 
tions embalming with cedar oil.*® At any rate, 
embalming is not characteristic of Bab. burials, 
and the custom may be due to Egyptian influence. 

iJTERATimE.— (a) 5(7 /?za£S.— P errot-Chipiez, Hisloire dc 
Vart, Paris, 1882-99, ii. 247-378, based principally upon the 
reports of the explorers Layard at Nineveh, Taylor at Ur and 
Endu, and Loftus at Warka ; for the fire-necropolises at 
Burghul and cl-Hibba, see Koldewey, ZA ii. (1887) 403-30; 


1 H. Zimmern, Beitrage, Leipzig, 1890, pp. 166, 12-14. 

3 0. F. Lehmann, Shamashshumukin, Leipzig, 1892, L.8 rev. 1. 
* King, Chronicles, ii. (London, 1907) 74, 6. . 

4 Memoriai Deed of Meli5upak, vii. 9-11; KB iv. 86, 19; 
ib. 72, iv. 20 ; Hinke, A New Boundary Stone of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Phiiadelphia, 1907, p. 29L 

8 ZA xxi. (Heidelberg, 1908) 248, 6 ; Beilr&ge zur Astyri- 
ologie, V. (Leipzig, 1908) 619, 17. 

6 Urukagina, Cone B ix. 33. 

7 Harper, Letters, Chicago, 1900, p. 478. 

8 taklitu, prob. same root as kalit, ‘ psalmist.’ 

B Harper, 437. l® KB vi. i. 224, 14. 

n Ib. lii. 2, 130, 13-15. w Herod, i. 198. 

18 K. 7866, col. i. 4, cited by Meissner, WZKM xii. [1898) 61. 


for the necropolises at Faro and Abn-Harab, see MitteK i, 
deutschen oriental. Oesellscha/t, Berlin, 1896-1911; for tombs 
and coffins at Babylon, ib. xxxvi. 12, xxxviii, 13 ; at AJiur, ib 
xxi. SB, XXV. 48, 65, xxvii. 29, xxxi. 10, 18, xxxvi. 23. etc.: at 


1002, p. 65 a. 

(b) BvniAL OBSTOMS, BELIEFS, £r<7.— Meissner, Zeitsehr, 
far Kunde dcs Morgenlandes, xii. (Vienna, 1898) 69-66; A. 
Jeremias, Leben nach dem Tode: Holle und Parodies (‘ AVt. 
Orient' i. [1000] 8); M. Jastrow, Bel. of Bab. and Assyria, 
Boston, 1898, pp. 696-611 ; S. Langdon, ‘ Bab. Eschatology,* 
in Theological Essays, New York, 1911. 

S, Langdon. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Buddhist). — i. Death inevitable and painful. — 
There are certain questions that must have an 
absolute and definite answer {ekamsavydkaranat). 
As a type of these the commentators cite: ‘Will 
all beings (sattva) die ? Buddha said ; “ Short, 0 
monks, is the life of man ... we must do good ; 
it is impossible that what is bom should not die.” ’ * 
In other words, ‘Life, indeed, ends in death.’* 
‘ All men fear death.’ ® For death is accompanied 
by physical and moral_ suflering ; the formulas 
of dependent origination enumerate 'sorrow, 
lamentation, misery, grief, despair’ as the com- 
panions of death.® For death is only the begin- 
ning of a new existence for the punishment of 
sins: death and punishment {daigda) are almost 
synonymous. It is in order to avoid death, and 
the consequent second death — in order to gain im- 
mortality — that the Hindus practise the religious 
life, the holy hehavioux {brahmacharya) which en- 
ables one to pass above the sun, which is death 
(Brahmanas). 

If death inspires fear, it also generates that 
salutary emotion \sartivega) which ends in a dis- 
taste for pleasure and existence. Death must be 
thought of.® Visits to the ‘cemetery,’ the place 
of cremation, or the place where dead bodies are 
left, and meditation upon the corpse and the various 
aspects of decomposition, play an important part 
in the spiritual hygiene oi the Buddhist monk, be 
he a beginner [navaka), a more advanced disciple 
(iaiksa), or a perfect disciple. They even become 
absorbing for some, who are called ‘ cemetery 
monks’ (see Tantras). We find a number oi 
details regarding the treatment of the dead® m 
the Buddhist texts. 

To know that ‘life ends in death,’ and to be 
re.signed to this law, is, as we learn from severm 
conversion-stories, to know the essentials of Bud- 
dhist doctrine and to escape from the fear and_ the 
control of death. To detach oneself from the thin^ 
of which death will deprive one, to detach oneseli 
from the body itself, is to abolish pain : thus a 
man suffers when he sees a woman whom he loves 
in the possession of another man ; he ceases to sufler 

1 Abhidharmakotavydkhyd, MS of the Soci6t4 Aslatiqne, 
855(1, 7 (hereafter cited as A.K.V.). 

B Vhammapada, 148; see FausbbU’s ed. 1900 ; 

SBE X. [1898] 41 ; and H. Oldenberg, Buddha, sein Leben, etc. , 

of. Bodhic^rydvatdra, ix. 166 ; 
inda, p. 146 f. (SBE xxxv.m); 

Jdtakamdld. xxxi. 61, xrxu. (tr. Speyer, 6arfand o/ B»m 
Stories, London, 1895 1 = Sacred Books o/ the Buddh^, vol l^ 

4 See P. Oltramare, Eormule bouddhque 
Geneva. 1909, p. 27 ; ileltippakarar^, p. 29 . But m 
805, and Vibhaiiga, p. 87, sorrow, etc., are defined as the conse- 
quences of every cause of suffering. RVrassbunt. 

6 See H. Kern, Manual of Indian Bum.ism, ^^'!^^> 
1890, p. 65, n. 6. Of. and ot. Suttanipata, 674 f. (SBEx. ^)- 

6 On this subject, see the ‘ 0***“®®®'’ ' 
nrtt. on Death aot Disposai. or the Dead ; and cf. 


witn nre, or suomerge lo ui vuc 

or leave it to dry, ™ther, and ciisappear mth wnd ““ “®j^ 

But what is called, thought, 

(or • informed,’ paribhdmta) with faith, ^ , privl- 

reh'glous instruction (iruta), goes up abor e, atUini to » p 
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whenever he ceases to love (Majjhima, ii. 223). 
Thus the saint (ar/ja<) has no fear of deatli {Angut- 
tara, ii. 173); he awaits his time without desire 
and -without fear (Thengdthd, 196, 703; see art. 
Suicide [Bnd.]), for he is freed from desire, he 
knows that this existence is the last existence for 
him (Thengdthd, 705; Bhammapada, 39). For 
others death is only a passing ; for the saint it is 
‘ interruption ’ or ‘ annihilation ’ (samuchchhcda)} 

If death is hateful to men, it is not less so to the godsfderas), 
though certain texts say that the gods are perfectly happy 
(Afiputtara, v. 291). It is not that death for them is aecom- 
panfed by the sufferings of human death, for they usually die 
without suffering (A.K.V., fol. 2546). But, the greater the 
enjoyments of the gods, the more painful it is for them to give 
them up ; de.ath for them is not * suffering consisting In suffer- 
ing,’ ‘ suffering of death ’ (3Iahavjruipatti, § 112, 4), but it causes 
'suffering consisting in the chai^ ' to be accomplished at death 
(see H. G. Warren, Buddhism, (Simbridge, Mass., 1896, p. 181).® 
The Brihmanio views are all alike, or very similar (see, e.g., 
Vishpu Purdpo, vi. 6, in Wilson, fPorks, London, 1870, S. 208). 

2 . Definition of death. — ^The Buddhist doctrine 
is opposed to that of the ‘unbelievers’ (deniers [of 
the other life]), according to whom the intellect 
(vijiidna) scatters into the ether, -while the material 
elements (bhuta) of the body return to the mass of 
the earth, sea, etc. (cf. Digha, i. 65 ; Samyutta, 
iiL 207) ; it is also opposed to the popular idea of 
the transmigration of the soul, well expressed by 
comparison with a bird flitting from tree to tree 
{SumahgcUa-vildsinl, p. 114; S. Har<^, Manual of 
Budhism, London, 1860, p. 390). Death is the 
end of life — the end of a life or of an existence (see 
below, § 3 ); or, more exactly, death is the dissocia- 
tion of the organism constituted at birth to experi- 
ence the fruits of a certain set of actions. This 
organism, both material and mental, does not con- 
tam a single stable principle ; it continues to rene-w 
itself moment by moment; in other words, it under- 
goes an ‘incessant death’ (cf. Warren, Buddhism, 
p. 252 ; Madhyamahavrtii, p. 174, n. 4) ; but death 
marks the end of this homogeneous renewing : it is 
the separation of the consStuent elements of the 
pseudo-individual, the dissociation of the elements 
(skandha), i.c. of the gross elements (mahdbhiita, 
rupakdya) and of the vijudna, or intellect.’ 

We must consider for a little this idea of vijudna. 
There is nothing permanent or individual in the 
complex union of the shandhas, which lasts from 
birth to death. Men were led, however, to regard 
it as ‘ indi-vidualized,’ like a town -with the vijudna 
as master. The later works of Abhidharama teach 
that, from the origin of an existence, the first 
thought, the thought which gives rise to the forma- 
tion of the ne-^v being in the matrix (pratisamdhi- 
vijudna, ‘ conception-intellect ’), gives birth to cer- 
tiim thought, which is the master part of the 
existence, and is called bhavdhga, or bhavdhga- 
santati, ‘existence -limb,’ ‘existence -limb -series,’ 
because it is the limb of existence.-* This thought 
evolves into an uninterrupted and relatively homo- 
geneous mental series, like the flow of a river. To 
look at it in a some-what different way, this thought 
constitutes what -we might call the foundation of 
the soul, the support and origin of particular 
thoughts, which interrupt it. At the end of life, 
at death, it disappears by being transformed into 
‘thought in a dying state,’ ‘dying thought,’ 
‘falling or emigrating thought. ’_ Existence, t.e. 
one existence in the series of existences, is ended 

1 Sec, e.ff., the story of ‘ Gotami the Thin,’ in J. H. Thiessen, 
Die 1/tgmde von Kisltgotami, Breslau, ISSO; Rogers, i!i«f(ffta- 
phota’s Paraltes, London, 1870, p. 03 ; E. Hardy, Buddhismvs, 
ilunstcr, 1890, p. 124. 

2 Sec Wcnrci's tr. of 'Natrirjana’s Friendly Epistle,’ 03 f., 
JPTS, 1880, p. 27. On 'the five prognostics announcing death 
In heaven’ (body becoming ugly, decaying of flower-wreaths, 
etc.), Wcnrcl refers to Ifiruf/ata, j S3, and Dirydratfana.p. 193, 

sSec Digha, ii. S05 (= Warren, p. 303); Visuddhimappa, In 
Warren, pp. 241, 252 ; Kt66nrt(7n, p. 1S7. 

* Athiahammatthasahgaha, in JPTS, 1884, p. 25 ; tee S. Z. 
Aung and 0. A. F. Rhj-s Davids’ tr. and notes. Compendium t/ 
Philosophy, PTS, 1910 (Index, e.v. •Bhavaflga’). 


at the disappearance of the bhavdhga ; a new ex- 
istence commences, in a new status, since the 
‘thought in a dying state’ is reflected (we dare 
not say continued)^ in a ‘thought in a state of 
being bom.’ Death, then, is the transformation 
of this ‘ fundamental thought’ called bhavdhga, 
‘limb of existence,’ into ‘emigrating thought’ 
{chyutichitta).’‘ 

‘ When the dead man is laid out upon his bed of death, the 
sinful action for which he is responsible, or the motive (or sign) 
of this action, presents itself at the door of lus spirit. Then 
there is inaugurated the series of rapid intellectual operationi 
(iacana=‘8wnftness’)which ends in absorption with this object 
(action or motive) (taddrammapa),^ and there is further pro- 
duced the “emigrating thought "depending upon the bftaraffya 
(Phavafiga-visayamdrammanarphatvd\ When that disappears, 
the “ thought in a state of being bom ’’ is produced ; and this, 
because of that action (or that motive for action) which presents 
itself before the spirit, moved by uninterrupted passion, belongs 
to an evil destiny.’* 

On the other band, death is often regarded as 
the end of a particular organ or sense, the jlvitcn~ 
driya, the vital sense. Life, the activity of the 
organs, ‘ the persistence, subsistence, going on . . . 
of the bodily and mental functions or states ’ pre- 
supposes a ‘vital organ’’ supporting the living 
complex ns the wa^ supports the lotus, and 
playing a part analogous to that assigned by the 
Vedanta school to the ‘principal breath^ (or 
‘ breath in the mouth,’ mukhya prana).’ Death, 
therefore, -will be ‘the interraption of the series 
[of evolution] of the vital organ corresponding to 
a given existence’ (Nettippamrana, p. 29).’ 

Leaving out of consideration the achools which pay little 
attention to the ’ vital sense,’ some schools do not make it 
die at death. The theologians who admit an ‘intermediate 
state’ (antardbhara) between two existences properly so called 
assign a special r6Ie to the ‘vital sense’ in the mechanism of 
transmigration. ‘ Life ’ would then be prolonged from existence 
to existence, as long ns these continue to be existences be- 
longing to the same category {nikdya-sabhdga) (after A.K, V,, 
Bumouf MS, 6Sa). 

The schools are not agreed as to the nature of the jiviUndriya, 
ns may be seen from Kathdoatthu, viii. 10. Dili tbeolOCT nppean) 
to regard it as the eighteenth term of the rupaWiaiida (S. 
Hardy, Manual, p. 399). But the Dhammasaspgapi treats it suc- 
cessively as mental and ns material (rupa). The Abhidharma- 
iota makes it an arupa ehittavipraiukta, ' immaterial, having 
no connexion with thought’ (sec Dharmasarpsrahtt, p. 69), os 
do also the YogachSras (see ilusfon, vi. (1005) 178 f.). 

It must not be forgotten that * life ’ is attributed to the body 
(A.K.V. SlSa ; ’The body lives when it is endowed with sense 
(sindriya), i.e. life is of the body endowed with sense, and not 
of a soul (of man) : and it is the body (and not a soul] which, 
when robbed of sense, is called "dead'"). By ‘sense’ or 
•senses’ must bo understood cither the organa of sense which 
depend upon tho uvitendriya, or theytrifendriya, which Is just 
the same ns theidyrndnyo, ’body-sense,’ The working and 
persistence of the intellect (ryflfina) depend upon the bnym- 
driya, which, at death, perishes in various parts of the body 
according to the state in which re-birth is to take place : in the 
feet for n future damned soul, in the navel for a future man. In 
the heart for a future god . . . (.4.11.1^ 2540; cf. and ct. Beal, 
Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, London, 1871, p. 41 ; see also 
Rhvs Davids, Buddhist India, p. 254 f.; Oldcnberg, Buddha^, 
p.265). 

Instead of jivita, jivitendriya, we sometimes find 
the terms dyus, ‘life,’ and usman, ‘heat’ — a 
popular conception of life.' ‘"Wltat is the ground 
of persistence or continuity of the five senses ? ’ — 
‘Life ’ — ‘ And of life ! ’ — ‘ Heat ’ — ‘ And of heat ? ’ — 
‘Life.’ (Just BO the radiance of a lamp depends 
on its flame, and vice versa [Majjhima, i. 295].) 
Similarly, death is defined as the disappearance 

> Wo read, however, in A.M.K. 213o: ‘tho “conceptional” 
state (at conception), vpapattibhata, forms a series with the 
" mortal ’’ state (at death).’ 

2 Tliero is no death without * emigrating thought.’ therefore 
trance or rapture is an obstacle to death (cf. Dhammapada, 
ed. Fnnsboll, Copenhagen, 1855, p. 299). 

s See Aung.Davids, Compendium, pp. 29. 74. ‘registering, or 
identifying, of the object.’ . . a s. 

4 Tisuddhimagga, xvii. 1133-1139 (from proofs kindly lent -fay 
O. Lanman). See 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, 
London, 1900, pp. 1S2, 134 ; Compendium, p. 160 f. 

5 See C. A. I, Rhys Davids, Psychology, 19, 102; 8. Hardy, 
ilanual, 402. 

6 .firifetwin-yaTzi rd prdpo iff {A.K.V. SlSa; d. Bodhiehary- 
dealdravanjikd, p, 487). 

~ CL yisuddhimagga, xvi. ad Jin. (JPTS, 1891, p. 1S7). 

^ p* O. Ae Fole^r, in JRAS, 

18W,p,S2Sv 
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of heat {Mahdvyutpatti, § 245, 53). An ancient 
stanza associates the intellect [vijndna) with ayus 
and upnan.^ The Dignaga school defines death 
as the ‘destruction of the vijnana, of the organ, 
and of life,’ and claims authority from this defini- 
tion to deny (in opposition to the Jains) that trees 
‘die.’ 

In the old version ot the ‘ last days ot the Buddha ’ (Tfigha, H. 
lOQ; SBE xi. 44), it is said: ‘The Blessed One rejected the 
AyusairikhUra.' (according to Ehys Davids = * the rest of bis 
allotted sum of life '). In the Sanskrit sources (fiivyamdAna, 
p. 203 ; Mahavyutpalti, 5 236, 62) wo have ; ‘ The Blessed One 
enters such concentration of thought os to control his 
“vitality-virtualities" (jivitasamskdrdn adhiitkdya), and he 
begins to reject his “lite-virtuaiitles” (dyulisaTjiskdTdny The 
plural (‘virtualities,’ ‘ oo-eflioients of life’) indicates, according 
to a commentator, that life Is not one thing but a collectivity. 
The Sautrantikas say that dyxis, ‘life,’ means the multiple 
tarpskdras which co-exist (having for nature the four or flv'e 
tkandhas), ond is nothing beyond these sarpskdrat (A.K.V., 
fol. 74). The Majjhima (i. 296) enumerates the dyusajpkhdras 
as follows : dyiis, heat, and intact senses, which disappear ot 
death, but persist in life even when plunged into the deepest 
ecstasies (see Warren, p. 389). 

As to the vital breath (pmna), it is a wind (vayu) 
which depends on both the body and the thought — 
for it disappears during the so-called ‘cessation- 
trance’ ecstaw (Sarvastivadin Abhidharmaiastra, 
quoted A.K.V. 312; see Rhys Davids, Dialogues 
of the Buddha, i. 71, London, 1899-1910 Sacred 
Books of the Buddhists, vol. ii.]). Although the 
Buddhists deny the existence of a pranin, anima, 
‘being endowed with breath,’ they use this ex- 
pression ; but, for them, to kill a pranin is only to 
stop the future production of the prana, 

3. Duration of life. — ^^Vhat is meant by an 
existence, atmahhava, and why is the eternal 
transmigi’ation divided into this succession of frag- 
ments called lives or existences ? Actions are by 
nature very variable, and very diflerent actions 
are performed by the same person; in strict 
language — for Buddhism does not admit of the 
existence of a person, of an author of actions — 
actions very difterent from each other are ‘caused’ 
in one and the same series of states of consciousness, 
and must be rewarded in the same series. It is 
necessary, then, that the agent (to use a convenient 
expression) should pass through vaiying condi- 
tions, — god, man, animal, damned, — mr it is not 
the nature of actions to get their reward in any 
state whatever. And, by a mechanism which will 
be explained in art. Karma, a certain existence 
(dtmaohdva) falls to the lot of the agent, as the 
reward for a certain set of actions,^ and this 
existence will be followed by another determined 
in the same way. Death marks the moment of 
the exhaustion of the actions called to ‘ripen,’ 
to fructify in some one existence, and of the 
maturity of actions called to ripen in the next 
existence. 

In certain states of existence the length of life 
is fixed ; the number of actions to be rewarded in 
the course of a divine existence of a certain class 
always corresponds exactly with the normal length 
of lire of the gods of this class (see COSJIOGONY 
AND Cosmology [Buddhist]) ; the god will die at 
the exhaustion of the meritorious actions to be 
rewarded and the exhaustion of life. But it may 
happen that a life ends by the exhaustion of the 
actions, before the normal time : if, e.g., a certain 
good action has caused a certain divine existence, 
and is not good enough to prolong this existence 
against the influence of evil actions striving to 
ripen. It is also possible to die by the exhaustion 
of life, without the merit being exhausted: in this 
case, re-birth takes place into a condition similar 
to that just left. Lastly, if one commits one of the 
sins demanding immediate retribution (anantarya) 
and immediate dispatch into hell, one dies wfithout 
the exhaustion of the vital forces : the retribution of 
1 Sarpyutta, iii. 143 ; and A.K.V., Burnouf MS, 4636. 

* Of. the dyu^kakarman of fchn Jains (SBE xiv. 105, 192). 


the set of actions, begun at birth, is interrupted 
by an ‘ action cutting ofi" [the fruit of] action.’ ‘ 
Death is called ‘timely’ (kalamarana) when it 
occurs at the end of a life of normal duration (see 
Ages of the World [Bud.], vol. i. p. 189). It 
may be caused by a trouble of the bile (the essential 
fire-element of the body), of the phlegm (water- 
element), or the wind, either singly or aS together: 
there are, therefore, four illnesses ; for every class 
of illness, there are 100 deaths ‘before the time’ 
{ahalamxtyu) ® and one timely death : or else there 
are 404 illnesses causing death {Bodhicharyavar 
tarapanjika, ii, 65; A.K.V. 2546). A kindred 
expression to ahalamytyu is antaramytyu or anta- 
rena lealakriyd, ‘death during the time, during 
the course of the normal duration of life’; a 
death, which, according to certain sources, occurs 
even in the driipya, and in all stages of exist- 
ence, except among the Uttarakurus iAbhidharma- 
koia). According to the Sautrantikas {A.K.V,, 
fol. 218), it is a mistake to explain the phrase 
antardparinirvdyin^ Avith certain (Pali) scholars 
as meaning ‘a saint who attains to nirvana, 
by antardmftyu, during the course of a heavenly 
existence, and before the close of this existence.’ 


The reference is to a saint who attains nirvana in 
the intermediate period between two existences 
(antardbhava). 

The Buddhists believed that, just as the saint 
can abandon the ‘co-efficients of life’ (see preced- 
ing column), so he can also stop them {sthdpayati). 
According to the Vaibhasikas {A.K.V., Bumouf 
MS, fol. 74), the saint says; ‘May [the action] 
that is to ripen for me in enjoyment ripen in life !’ 
By its nature, life (or the vital organ) is ‘ ripening’ 
{vipdka), and it can replace any enjoyment which, 
normally, ought to ripen from a former merit, and 
which the snmt no longer desires and has escaped 
by his sainthood. By this process, ‘ vanquishing 
death,’ the Buddha prolonged his life three months 
for the salvation of men, and the disciples em- 
ploy this to assure the duration of the law. 

This term of three months seems to be civen as a maximum, 
and ns the mark of the victory of the Buddha over llTtl/amdra, 
’Mdra (=death, Satan), who is death.’ The ‘dominion of death,’ 
which is a ‘dominion of life ’ (J/oAnry«!pattt, § 27, 1), is >nuch 
more powerful in the Mahdparipibidna {Dlgha, ii. 103=SBR 
xi. 42), and in Sik^dtamuchchaya, p. 189, where theBodhisattvM 
enjoy a life of almost infinite length by the protection of the 
Buddhas and ‘ deities ’ (devatds). 

4. The last thought and re-birth. — ^Most of the 
Hindu theologians teach that the last thought, 
the thought of the dying, is of prime importance 
with regard to the future lot.* This dootme is 
particularly dear to the devout sects : thinking of 
Krsna on the death-bed assures salvation. The 
Brahmans eveiywhere believe as a rule that the 
Lord {Ikvara) establishes the moral balance-sheet 
of the ■whole life, in order that the agent may 
be re-bom into the world at the proper stage. In 
conformity vuth their psychology and their meta- 
physics, the Buddhists have to assign capital im- 
portance to the last thought. For not only do 
they refuse to admit a Lord, judge of all the 

1 See AbhidhammasaAgaha, v. 12 (JETS, 1884, p. 25); 
Visuddhimagga, in Warren, p. 262 ; SumaAgalamlatini, p. 


3 The ^aivite Buddhists have made a deity ot ‘premature 
eath ’ (Wibon, Worfe, ii. 24). , 

3 See, e.g., ikagavad-GUd, vnl. 6f. (■5;; 

ndio, London, 1891, p. 227; R. Garbe, BhagWddgUd xibemta 

. . Leiprig, 1005, p. 62) : ‘ Bemembenng whatever foro of 

sing he to the end leaves this body^to 

rer passes, assimilated to its being (Thibaut, I,:! 

'. 1,12=SBB xxxviil. 352); ‘ IVTiatsoever being a man at his 

3 d in leaving the body remembers, m that same he 

3 es, inspired to being therein’ (L. D. Barnert, TAe 

mg, London, 1906). See also the sources cited in Fetonta 

liras, loc. cit., and Cowell, tr. of -dphonsm pfSaydaVdi 

alcutta, 1878, § 81 ; for the Jain sect, see 

olk-lore is abundant on this subject; eee,_^g., Ea^ ean 

igara, tr. Tawney, 1880, 1. 242, and passim. Rh« Da^ 

iVares Plato, pficEdo, 69 (Indian Buddhism, London, 1881, 

pp. viii., Eialogues of the Buddha, 1. 298). 
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him wine, which the people thought was poison, and 
they slew Icaiius. Erigone, his daughter, hanged 
herself, and Dionysus sent a plague, which was 
appeased by instituting the festival of the swing. 

The Americans excavated Icaria in 18S8 and found manj- in- 
scriptions illustrating the origin of the Greek drama and many 
traces of the worship of Dionj-sus (cf. Dyer, Gods in Greece, 
1891, pp. 104-117 ; H^zer, Paitsanxas, li. 401 f. ; Papers of 
American School at Athens, v. [1892] 43 f. ; Nonnus, Dionysitica, 
bk. xlvii.). 

The story was a favourite subject in the Greek 
drama. Phrynichus, Philocles, Cleophon, and 
others treated the theme, although it was avoided 
by the three great dramatists. Naxos, where the 
story of the waking of Ariadne is laid, Crete, Cor- 
inth, Athens, and other places are also intimately 
associated with the beginnings of the Greek drama 
and Dionysus. Dionysus was the god of life, en- 
thusiasm, and rustic merriment, the liberator of 
men’s lips and hearts, rightly called Dionysus 
Eleutherius. His orriastio and religious influence 
was connected with the resurrection of life and im- 
mortality (cf. Wheeler, Dionysus and Immortality, 
1899). Legends told how the god slept in winter 
and awoke in summer, or was bound in winter and 
released in spring. Flogging also filled an inyjort- 
ant r61e in the rites of Dionysus, as in the Dion- 

siac rites in Thrace to-day. Even women were 

ogged in being initiated into the Dionysiao rites 
(cf. Pans. viii. 23. 1, and the recently discovered 
Pompeian painting, Notizie degli Scavi, 1910, 4, pi. 
xvii.). At Delphi, the centre of Greek religion, 
where a ceremony described by Plutarch repre- 
sented his mystical resurrection and the waking of 
the new-born child after his wnter sleep, he was 
important enough to have his coffin beside the 
image of Apollo and to share with him the pedi- 
ment of the temple. So Dionysus was also the god 
of sorrow and pathos, acquainted with grief. What 
more natural than that tragedy and comedy should 
arise in the worship of a deity the thought of whom 
covered the whole field of human emotion, whether 
grief or gaiety, ‘a complete religion, a complete 
sacred representation of the whole of life ’ ? Even 
before the coming of Dionysus there were the crude 
beginnings of the drama. If we seek the ultimate 
and final source, perhaps we can find it mainly, 
but not entirely, in the cult of the dead. The main 
real historical source was the poetic and literary 
inspiration of the wine-god, especially as exhibited 
in the dithyramb. Aristotle rather than anthro- 
pology should guide us in this question. 

The dithyramb of Arion was, if not dramatic, 
mimetic, and the chorus by its dancing illustrated 
the story told in words. The drama proper, how- 
ever, began to evolve when the choral chant was in- 
terrupted by a rude dialogue, perhaps improvised, 
between the leader and the chorus. The dithy- 
ramb was sung at the spring festival of the wine- 
god, and at any time the coryphteus may have 
stepped out and spoken to the chorus as a whole. 
When that happened, the song became dramatic, 
and drama was bom. Pollux (iv. 123) and the Etym. 
Magnum {s.v. Ov/iihri) say that there was a kind 
of table on which, before Thespis, one mounted and 
answered the chorus. This rastio use of tables as 
extemporized platforms is confirmed by illustrations 
on Greek vases (cf. Cook, CIB ix. [1895] 370 f. ; 
Ridgeway, p. 44 f.). While tragedy developed out 
of the dithyramb, the dithyramb continued at 
Athens and elsewhere. The intermediate forms 
have been lost, and only a few notices and a list 
of poets from Avion to Tliesjiis remain to fill the 
gap._ Pindar is said to have composed seventeen 
tragic dramas in addition to his dithyrambs, but 
wo know almost nothing of their character. A 
few years ago, however, a new piece of evidence 
was found in the newly-discovered eighteenth poem 
of Bacohylides — a short dramatic lyric dialogue, 
vou IV.— s6 


I which some call a dithyramb, between Aigens and 
the chorus. Although written about the time of 
Sophocles, it illustrates the development from the 
dithyramb to the drama. The evolution of the 
drama consists, as Croiset says, in the elimination 
of the_ satyric element, the transformation of the 
primitive narrator into an actor, and the constitu- 
tion of a regular plot. Thespis did this and em- 
ployed a regular actor. Thus the element of acting 
was now added to that of impersonation, that is, 
he himself stepped out and recited to the others, 
for in early days the poets Avere also actors. Thes- 
pis was bom in Icaria, where, as Ave have seen, the 
Avorship of Dionysus flourished and Avhere tragic 
chorases performed in his honour. Thespis first 
produced iiis tragedies at the city Dionysia in 534 
B.c. He is also said to have invented the mask, 
Avhich is ritualistic and reflects the origin of tragedy 
in a Dion 3 'siac festival. The successors of Thespis 
and immediate medecessors and rivals of ASschylus 
were especially Pratinas, Choerilus, Phrynichus. 

According to Suidas, Pratinas Avas the first to 
compose a satyr-drama. During the performance 
of one of his plays in competition AAuth ASschylus 
(499 B.C.), the temporary AA’Ooden seats collapsed, 
leading to the erection of a regular theatre at 
Athens. His son Aristeas wrote among other 
satyr-dramas one called Cyclops — the title also of 
the only extant satyr-drama, Avritten by Euripides 
and translated by SheUej’’. Choerilus also distin- 
guished himself in the satyr-drama, and A\’on for 
himself the title of king among the satyrs. The 
satsT-drama, illustrated by the satyric masks Avith 
semi-bestial features, Avas originally a gross licen- 
tious Dionysiao rite, Avhich Avith its Sileni and 
satyrs came doAvn into Greece from Thrace. There 
dAvelt a tribe called Satroe, among Avhom Avas the 
chief sanctuary of Dionysus, and Avdio Avere thought 
to be lax in their morals and given to Avild orgiastic 
rites. Even to-day in Thrace and Greece one may 
see phallic and Dionysiao dances [the Avriter has 
Avitnessed them in Boeotia and Thessaly], Avhich 
resemble the scenes on Greek vases Avhicn Avere in- 
spired by, and inspired, the satyr chorus (cf. Furt- 
Avangler-Reichhold, pis. 47> 48). So from the Satree 
perhaps arose the name * satyrs, ’ the constant com- 
panions of Dionysus in art and literature. It Avas 
necessary only to change the costumes of the chorus 
to Aviden the scope of subjects. This Avas done, and 
Greek tragedy got further and further aAvay from 
Dionysus ; and almost the Avhole of Greek mytho- 
logy Avas drawn on for the plots of the Greek plays. 
Even the chronicle-play, or drama of contemporary 
events, Avas invented. The only extant example is 
the PcrscB, in Avhich ASschylus avoided the fate of 
Phrynichus (avIio aa'us fined a thousand drachmas 
for his Sack of Miletus) by mentioning no contem- 
porary Greek name in the play, and by placing the 
scene at the remote court of Susa, But the Dion- 
j’siac element Avas kept to a large extent in the 
coarser satyr-drama, Avhich every tragic poet must 
present after a trilogy, or set of three dramas. 
Sometimes, hoAvever, a tragedy of a comic char- 
acter, like the Alcestis of Euripides, could be sub- 
stituted, and later only one satyv-drama instead of 
three Avas given at each festival, to remind one of 
the origin of tragedy in the Avorship of Dionysus. 
Then, as Ave knoAV from inscriptions, it had, the 
least important place, namely, at the beginning of 
the festival, and not at the end as proA-iously. The 
satyr-drama, like tragedy, Avas a regular ritual sup- 
ported by the State. 

2 . Tragedy. — ^The three great Greek tragedians 
AA'ere jEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, Avhose 
plays are full of religious and ethical ideas (dis- 
cussed in the articles about them in this Encyclo- 
pcedia). AJschj'lus added a second actor, thus 
intioducing tnie dramatic action, and diminished 
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the songs of the chorus. Of about seventy dramas 
by Alsohylus we still have seven, among them the 
only Greek trilogy preserved, the Oresteia, the 
masterpiece of Greek drama, produced in 458 B.C. 
Alschylus, born at Eleusis in the strong religious 
atmosphere of the Mysteries, extended aie bounds 
of tragedy to deal with the great moral and re- 
ligious problems of life and the relation of man to 
man and to God. He developed the plot, made 
tragedy a dignified instructor in ethics and religion, 
and laid down the principles followed by all suc- 
ceoding Greek tragedians ■with few changes. One 
of the great features of Alschylean theology is the 
predominance of Zeus, to whom even Destiny is 
coadjutor. This is perhaps best seen in the Sup- 
plices, which has been pronounced ‘ one of the most 
truly relimous poems in ancient literature ’ (Adam, 
Bel. Teacliers, p. 142). jEschylus verges almost on 
monotheism, or rather pantheism (fr. 70 ; ‘ Zeus is 
sether, Zeus is earth, Zeus is heaven ; Zeus in truth 
is all things and more than all ’). Sin is O/Spij, or 
insolence, and must be expiated by suffering ; and 
punishment is for the most part retributory. He 
protests against the doctrine of the envy of the 
gods (cf. Agamemnon, 749 f.), and emphatically 
affirms that the world is governed by Justice. 
As is well expressed in Abbott’s Hcllenica (li&O, 
p. 66), ‘ the undertone of Divine vengeance running 
through the dramas of Alschylus seems in Sophocles 
to pass away into an echo of Divine compassion, 
and we move from the gloom of sin and sorrow 
towards the dawning of a brighter day in which 
strength is made perfect in weakness.’ 

Sophocles, who added a third actor and raised 
the number of the chorus from twelve to fifteen and 
employed scene-painting, in contrast to Aischylus, 
is the poet of reconciliation and not of strife be- 
tween right and wrong. He was the most religious 
of the Greek poets, and piety is the basis of his 
religion. In Euripides, the gnomic poet of every- 
day life and realism, there is much polemic against 
popular religion, much scepticism and cynicism. 
He robbed tragedy of its idealism, but brought in 
romance and pathos and melodrama, which made 
him very popular in his ora and later times. 
Euripides still further diminished the importance 
of the chorus as an organic part of the drama, 
made the prologue serve to tml who the persons 
were, and largely employed the deus ex mamina to 
close his dramas, of which we still have nineteen, 
including the doubtful Bhesus. After Euripides, 
new tragedies continued to be written, doivn to the 
3rd cent. A.O., and old tragedies of the 6th cent, 
were reproduced along with the new. But there 
was little growth or innovation except in better 
stage-machinery and improved scene-painting. 
Professional actors took the stage in the 4th cent. 
B.C., and troupes were sent out to the villages by 
the gilds of the Dionysiac artists. Almost every 
town after the 4th cent. B.C. had its theatre and 
its performances. For Delos, Samos, Delphi, and 
other places we still have several of the choregic 
inscriptions. 

3 . Comedy. — As in the case of tragedy, the 
origin^ of Greek comedy is connected with the 
worship of Dionysus, and especially "with the 
Dorians. Comedy arose in the phallic song of 
Bacchic dancers and revellers, a comus-song (from 
Kw/ios , ‘ a revel,’ not Kti/ir;, ‘ a village,’ as Aristotle 
says). One sees such a phallic procession in honour 
of Dionysus in Aristophanes’ Acharn, 237 f., and 
on many Greek vases. The primitive rude im- 
promptu performance was developed by Susarion 
of Megara, who substituted verses of his own, and 
introduced into these indecent performances the 
abuse of individuals. Susarion brought these 
comic performances from Megara first to Icaria, 
where, as we have seen, tragedy also was born. 


Till Epicharmus, comedy was only a series of un- 
connected episodes and burlesques; but Epicharmus, 
the Sicilian father of Greek comedy, introduced 
unity of subject and plot, though he seems not to 
have had the comic chorus, which developed out of 
the comus. He was the first to bring forward the 
character of the parasite. His comedies were of 
two kinds — mythological travesties, and comedies 
with scenes from daily life, which developed into 
comedies of intrigue. But the comus of Attica 
was combined with the episode-comedy of Epi- 
charmus and Sicily to form Attic comedy, thou^, 
of coui-se, the agon, or contest, also played an 
important part, as Zielinski has sho'wn. But the 
agon theory, according to which comedy arose 
from yetpupiands, or the jibing at one another at the 
bridge passed over by the mitiates on their pro- 
cession to Eleusis (cf. Gildersleeve, in AJPh x. 
[1889] 383, xviii. [1897] 243), would make comedy 
belong to Demeter and Persephone rather than to 
Dionysus. Whicliever theory is right, Attic comedy 
in its origin certainly was clearly separated from 
tragedy and the satyr-drama, which were regarded 
as regular rituals by the State. But comedy grew 
out of mere buffoonery, and had no claim to re- 
ligious respect, tliough it was given unofficially at 
festivals of Dionysus. The State did not take it 
up until comedy was developed on the lines of 
tragedy as a legitimate form of drama. Probably 
about 487 B.C., as Capps thinks, — and not so late as 
467, as Wilamowitz argues, — comedy was officially 
recognized at the city Dionysia. Chionides and 
Magnes are the first great names, and from their 
time onwards comedy developed after the pattern 
of tragedy. Three comedies were given at the 
Dionysia and Lenma by five separate poets. Ej^m 
425 to 405 B.C. the number was only three. The 
number of actors who could take part in the dis- 
cussion at any time was three, as m tragedy 
(though, as Bees has sho'\ra, this does not mean 
that only three actors were employed to give a 
tragedy or comedy). The number of the chorus 
was twenty-four— double the number in tragedy 
before Sophocles, Comedy, like tragedy, had its 
prologue, parodos, exodos, and choruses; but two 
features, tne agon and parabasis, are peculiar to 
comedy alone. The agon is a debate between two 
antagonists and the chorus, and often seems to be 
the essence of the comedy. So, in the Clouds ot 
Aristophanes the agon is the contention of the <^b 
and Unjust Arguments for the Athenian boy. Ihe 
parabasis is the part where the chorus faces the 
spectators and addresses them in the name of the 


Three periods of comedy are distinguished— the 
Old (down to, say, 390 B.C.), the Middle (from 390 
to, say, 324— the date of Menander s farsb play), 
and the New (from 324 onwards). The Old Comedy , 
of which Cratinus, Eupolis, and Aristophanes, are 
the three great poets, ridiculed with gross abuse 
and obscenity an individual or any subject, wliet 
from mythology, literature, Utopias, daily or public 
life. Imitations of animal life were common, and 
there were choruses of snakes, wasps, nsne , 
birds, as in the Birds of Aristophanes, PJ ' 
type of Eostand’s Chanticler. Such choruses 

existed even before Aristophanes, since a v ase m 

the British Museum of the 6th cent. B.(^ 
men dressed as birds dancing to the „ 

flute. Great licence ivas allowed m r dicing 

statesmen and politics,_but for 

necessarytocurbthesatireandfor^dfchec 

to satirize individuals by name. Th® plays of 
middle period of Aristophanes f P"n|onKS 

political as the earlier ones, and ‘^l’® '^f“(“'’iieatest 
to Middle Comedy. Aristophanes "’as the CTcagt 
representative of the Old Comedy, and o . . 
four plays we have eleven preserved entire 
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only extant examples of a complete Greek comedj'. 
The Middle Comedy, best represented by Alexis 
and Antiphanes, in which political and personal 
satire hardly appears at all, is a period of transition 
to the more refined and less personal New Comedy, 
which developed the comedy of manners with its 
stock characters and with the every-day interests 
of eating, drinking, and intrigire. The greatest 
poets of the New Comed3'' were Philemon (who in 
a life of ninety-nine years produced about ninety 
plays), Menander, JDiphilus, Apollodorus, and 
Posidippus. Recently considerable fragments of 
four ]^ays of Menander have been recovered in 
Egypt (cf. Capps, Four Plays of Menander, 1910), 
but we still get our best idea of the Greek New 
Comedy from the Roman comic poets Terence and 
Plautus, who took their plots from the (Jreek, and 
led the way to the comedy of Molifere and modem 
Europe. See Drama (Roman). 

4. The structure of tiie theatre. — It is impossible 
even to touch on all the subjects connected udth 
the Greek drama in this article, but something 
should be said about the form of the Greek theatre, 
which to-day is the most conspicuous ruin through- 
out Greek lands. The best preserved auditorium 
is that of the beautiful and harmonious theatre of 
Epidaurus; the best preserved stage-building is 
that of Priene. All date after the middle of the 
4th cent. B.C. The first stone theatre in Athens 
diites from the time of Lycurgus, — long after the 
days of jEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, — and 
would seat about 15,000 people. With the semi- 
circular auditorium rising in tier after tier of seats 
divided into KcpslSes, or wedges, by aisles, the 
theatre of Lycurgus probably reproduces the plan 
of the temporary structure in which ACschylus 
acted his own dramas. The performance was 
always out of doors, and the spectators sat on the 
slope of the hill, which was made into the form of 
a semi-circle %vith the ends extended. Generally 
even in later times the side of a hill was used for 
the auditorium of atone, but at Eretria an artificial 
embankment had to be heaped up. The chorus 
and actors performed in a circular orchestra at the 
bottom of a semi-circular auditorium. Here was 
an altar of Dionysus, at which every performance 
was begun mth sacrifice j and, as the Greek drama 
was essentially a religious service, not far away 
there often was a temple, generally of Dionysus, 
in whose precinct the theatre was. Part of the 
6th cent, temple of Dionysus remains even to-day, 
to the south of the stone theatre of Dionysus in 
Athens, although the later 4th cent, temple is 
better preserved. However, we must remember 
that, while Dionysus was the usual deity associated 
with the theatre, we sometimes find others. So 
the stage-building of the theatre at Oropos, which 
seems to have had wooden seats, ■with the exception 
of a few stone ones for the priests and dignitaries, 
bears an inscription to Amphiaraus. At hrst there 
was no scenic background, but, when painted 
scenery had been introduced, a skene was erected 
behind the orchestra containing dressing rooms, 
and was later adorned with a proscenium of half 
columns, originally wood, but later stone, between 
which were slabs, or pinakes, on which the scenery 
was painted. These slabs could be removed when 
the actors came out into the orchestra. Even when 
there was a stone skene and proscenium, most 
scholars now agree that the actors performed in 
the orchestra, where even a wliisper could be heard 
by the topmost row, as the writer can bear witness 
from experiments at Epidaunis. The gods, of 
course, appeared on top of the proscenium, or 
theologeion. Ghosts, like that or Darius in the 
Persic, would appear by ‘ Charon’s stairs,’ which 
descended in the middle of the orchestra and con- 
nected with an underground passage to the skene. 


as at Eretria and Sicyon. The actors were dis- 
tinguished from the chorus by their costume, often 

added, and by their wigs and masks. It used to 

e thought that their height was increased by the 
cothurnus on the feet and the onchos on the head. 
But it is likely that the cothurnus was unknown 
till late times. Doubt has also been thrown on the 
use of the eccyclema, or machine to roll out the 
corpse, since no murder could be represented in full 
view of the spectators. But there seems to be 
evidence for its use. Men played the part of 
women. There was no curtain, as in the Roman 
theatre, so that there was rarelj' a change of 
scene ; but the three unities of time, place, and 
action were often violated, and not consciously 
formulated by the Greeks. 

LiTERATtmE.— Of. the different histories of Greek Literature, 
esp. Croiset, Hist, de la litt. greoque, iii. (1891), tr, in abridged 
form by Heffelbower (1904) ; Christ, Gesch, der grieoh. Lit- 
Uraturi, 1005 ; Fowler, Hist, of Ancient Or. Literature, 1002 ; 
Capps, From Homer to Theocritus, 1909, pp. 182-SOO, 414-440 
(one of the best accounts of the subject); Wright, Short Hist 
of Gr. Literature, 1907 ; Verrall, Student's Manual of Gr. 
Tragedy, 1891 ; Barnett, Gr. Drama, Temple Primers, 1900 [an 
excellent little book, with a good account of the origin and early 
history of the drama) ; Haigh, Tragic Drama of the Greeks, 
1898, The Attic Theatre, 18S9 (3rd ed. by Pjckard-Cambpdge, 
1907) ; Moulton, Ancient Classical Drama, 1890 ; Weil, i'fune* 
surledrame antique, 1897 ; Campbell, Guide foGr. Tragedy for 
English Eeaders, 1891 ; Ridgeway, The Origin of Tragedy, 
1910 [the most recentand important treatment) ; Famell, ‘The 
Megala Dionysia and the Origin of Tragedy’ (JHS xxix. [1909) 
p. sclvii), also Guffs of the Greet: States, v. [1910), s.ti. ‘ Dionysus ’ ; 
Reisch, ‘ Zur Vorgesoh. der attischen Tragodie’ (Festschrift 
fiir Gomperz, 1902, p. 469 f.). For the religious side, cf. esp. 
J. Adam, The Religious Teachers of Greece, 1908 ; Campbell, 
Religion tn Greek Literature, 1898 ; Dyer, Gods in Greece, 1891 ; 
Foucart, Le Cultede Dionysos enAttique, 1004 ; J. E. Harrison, 
Prolog, to the Study of Gruk Religion 2 , 1908 (esp. pp. 859-463) ; 
Pater, Greek Studies ; A Study of Dionysus, 1895 ; Wernicke, 
‘Bockschbreund Satyr-drama’ (Hermes, xxxii. [1897) 290 f.). For 
the ruins of theatres and their intenrretation, cf. Dorpfeld, Das 
griech. Theater, 1896 ; Puchstein, Die griech. Biihne, 1901. On 
the dramatic inscriptions, cf. Wilhelm, Urkunden dramat. 
Auffdhrungen in Athen, 1906, and the artt. by Capps cited 
there, esp. the * Introduction of Comedy into the Oi^- Dionysia ’ 
(Chicago Decennial Publications). Other important works 
are the editions of Aristotle’s Poetics by Butcher (1898) and 
Bywatcr (1009) ; O’Connor, Chapters in the History of Actors 
and Acting in Ancient Greece, 1908 ; Rees, The So-called Rule 
of Three Actors, 1908 ; Smith, ‘ The Use of the Buskin in Greek 
Tragedy’ (Horfnrd Sfudies, xvi. (1005)); Hains, *Gr. Plays in 
America’ (Classical Journal, vi. [1910] 24 f.). Other books on 
the Greek drama are being prepared by Capps, Harris, Harry, 
Flickinger, and others. DAVID M. RoBINSON. 

DRAMA (Indian). — 'i. The classical Indian 
drama. — ^The extant masterpieces of the Indian 
drama belong to the most tlourisliing period of 
classical Sanskrit literature, which may be sup- 
posed to begin with the establishment of the Gupta 
Empire in A.D. 319, and to extend to about the 
year 800, though the literature of the next three 
or four centuries, which may be regarded as the 
silver age, includes a number of dramas of con- 
siderable interest and importance ; and this species 
of composition has continued to be cultivated in 
India even down to the present day. But these 
later productions are destitute of originality. 
They are eitlier imitations of the old models, or 
exercises constructed in accordance with the rules 
of the rhetoricians and the writers on the dramatic 
art. Recent discoveries have, however, shown 
that the antiquity of the classical drama is much 
greater than is r^resented by the extant literature. 
Fragments of Indian palm-leaf MSS found in 
Central Asia show that a dramatic literature 
possessing substantially the same chief character- 
istics (§ z) was flourishing several centuries earlier 
in the Ku^ana period (§ 3). 

Like all other works of the classical period — such 
as the romances, the literary epics, and the lyricsil 
poems — the Sanskrit dramas are of an artificial 
and highlj* elaborated character. The rules which 
govem_ their language, their structure, the choice 
of their dramatis pcrsoncc, and their plots are 
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those which had been already fixed by gram- 
marians and theorists. Dependent as they are for 
their interest, not so much on originality of plot 
or a life-like portrayal of character, as on their 
power to excite emotion, on refinement of language, 
and on subtlety of expression, they can have 
appealed only to cultivated audiences. We thus 
find the drama, at its first appearance in literature, 
to be a perfected work of art, the form of w’hich, 
already definitely settled, does not subsequently 
undergo any important modification. 

Tiiis drama must have had a liistory ; but such 
earlier forms as might have enabled ns to trace its 
origin and growth directly were either not com- 
mitted to writing or have disappeared in the course 
of time. References in eany literature prove, 
indeed, that a drama of some kind flourished in 
India at least as early as the 4th cent. B.C. (see 
§ 8) ; but there is nothing actually extant in Indian 
literature which stands to the classical drama in 
the same relation as the early epics, the Mahu~ 
bhdrata and the Bamayana — the oldest portions of 
which probably go back to c. 600 B.C. — stand to the 
later epics of the classical period. All that can be 
now knoivn of the history and development of the 
Indian drama must be inferred : (1) from the plays 
themselves, (2) from works dealing with the arts of 
dramatic composition and dramatic representation, 

(3) from references in other literature, and (4) from 
a consideration of the popular theatre which con- 
tinues still to flourish in India. 

2 . Chief features. — Some of the most important 
characteristics which are common to all Sanskrit 
plays are the following : — 

(1) The benediction. — Every play begins witli a 
solemn prayer in verse, addressed to some deity — 
usually Siva or Vi§nu or some Divine personage con- 
nected with them. ’ In the case of one drama, the 
Naqdnanda, Buddha is invoked.* This prayer, 
called the ndndi, was pronounced by the manager 
of the theatre (sutradhara), who was also usually 
the principal actor. It formed part originally of 
an introductory religious ceremony called the 
purvarahga, and remained prefixed to the drama 
as a sign of its religious origin. 

(2) The prologue. — At the conclusion of the 
ndndi, the manager calls to his side one of the 
actors or actresses ; and the dialogue which follows 
is adroitly used to bespeak the good-will of the 
audience, to give some account of the piece to be 
performed, and to le.ad up to the action of the 
opening scene by calling attention to the character 
or characters who now appear on the stage. This 
introduction {dmuJeha or prastdvand) differs from 
the prologue in the Latin, French, or English 
comedy, in so far that it is not definitely separated 
from the play Itself, and is intended to set the plot 
in motion. 

(3) The acts. — The play thus begun divides itself 
naturally into acts (ahka), each forming, as it were, 
a chapter in the story. The hero appears in each 
act; and an act comes to an end when all the 
characters have gone off the stage. The unity of 
time is preserved only ivithin each act and not 
throughout the whole play ; and even within the 
act the rule is liberally interpreted by a proviso that 
the events described must not be supposed to have 
lasted more than twenty-four hours. The time 
supposed to elapse between one act and another is, 
in theory, limited to a year; but in practice a 
longer interval is sometimes permitted. “ The 
audience is made acquainted with events which 
have taken place between acts by means of inter- 
ludes {vi^Jcambhalca or prave&dka), which take the 

1 See § 3 ; cf. also the fraBnients of plays discovered in Central 
Asia (ift.). ^ese are definitely Buddhistic in character. 

2 See Jackson, ‘Time Analysis of Sanskrit Plays,' in J AOS 
XX. [1899] 341-359 xxi. [1900] 88-108. 


form of monologues or duologues. The unity of 
place is not observed. J oumeys from one spot to 
another, or from the earth to the sky, for instance, 
may bo represented dramatically within the act. 

(4) Expression of emotions.— ThQ object of the 
dramatic art is to produce emotion in the mind of 
the spectator ; and to this end everything else is 
subordinated. In the course of a play all the 
emotions (rasa), enumerated as eight,* may be 
excited ; but those of love and heroism should 
preponderate. Death and fighting must not 1^ 
represented on the stage ; and every play iiiuso 
have a happy ending. Tragedy, therefore, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, finds no place in the 
classical Hindu theatre. These characteristic aims 
and limitations produce in Sanskrit plays a senti- 
mental and conventional atmosphere which distin- 
guishes them in a very marked manner from the 
tragedies and comedies of ancient Greece and Rome. 

(5) Verse and prose mixed. — A no less striking 
contrast is presented by their form. Sanskrit 
plays are vvritten partly in verse and partly in 
prose. The verse portions consist of short lyrical 
poems descriptive of the beauties of Nature, the 
charms of women, feelings of love, joy, despair, 
etc., and these are connected by a prose dialogue. 
The action of the plot is canded on almost entirely 
in prose, while the personal feelings of the char- 
acters inspired by their surroundings are expressed 
in the most formal verse. These lyrics, couched in 
a great variety of metres, and adorned with all the 
devices of rhetoric, are highly polished specimens 
of the poetic art such as could have been appre- 
ciated, or even understood, only by a cultured 
audience. It seems probable that, m the earlier 
stages of the drama, the verses only were fixed, 
while the connecting dialogue was left to improvis- 
ation, as in the popular plays at the present day. 

(6) Sanskrit and JPraknt . — The dramatis persona 
speak either the literary language (Sanskrit) or one 
or other of the popular dialects (Prakrit). The 
distribution of languages among the various char- 
acters may be given as follows from the Baka-Bupa 
ii. 97-99 (ed. and tr. Haas, p. 75) : 

‘Sanskrit is to be spoken by men that are not of low rank, by 
devotees, and in some cases by female ascetics, by the chief 
queen, 2 by daughters of ministers, and by courtesans. Praknt 
is generally [to be the language] of women, and Saurasem in the 
case of male characters of low rank. In like manner Pisachas, 
very low persons, and the like are to speak PaiiSchland Magauhi. 
Of whatever region on inferior character may be, of that region 
is his language to be. For a special purpose the language of 
the highest and subsequent characters may be changed. 

This diversity of tongues would seem to indicate 
that the drama assumed its final form at a period 
when the educated classes were in the habit of 
using Sanskrit as an ordinary means of com- 
munication, while the uneducated^ classes still 
continued to employ their own dialects. But, 
though the classical drama may thus show con- 
ventionalized a state of things which must at one 
time have had its basis in actual fact, its Prakrits 
are no longer the genuine language of the people. 
They, too, have become conventional ; that *® *o 
say, they are merely Sanskrit changed inte tlie 
various Prakrits in accordance with _ what were 
supposed to be the phonetic peculiarities of each, 
in much the same way as the Scotch and 
characters on the English stage are often made to 
speak a jargon which is nothing more than per- 
verted English — the work of a dramatist who has no 
knowledge of the living dialects. These dramatic 
Prakrits are, further, assigned to difierent 
of characters, and applied to different uses m t 
plays, in a manner which is also purely co 
ventional. The Prakrits thus 
commonly are three in number — Saurasem, Ma 

1 For an elaborate etudy of the rasas, see Eegnaud RMUrriqM 

sanskrite, Paris, 1884, pp. 267-394. Pmkrit. 

2 In the extant p]a 5 's the queen regularly speaks PraKric. 
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ra§tri and Mugadhi ; .but a number of others are 
found occasionally. Saurasenl, the dialect of the 
region of the Mathura (Muttra), is used in prose by 
the queen and her attendants and by the higher 
subordinates generally. In verse the same cliar- ' 
acters use Mahurastri, the language of the Mah- 
ratta country. The’ lower subordinate characters 
speak either Magadhi, the dialect of Magadha 
(Bihar), the country around Pataliputra (Patna), 
or some peculiar patois of their own. A fourth 
Prakrit, Pai^achi, spoken in certain districts of 
N.W. India, is said by the grammarians to have ■ 
been used in the drama, but is kno^vn at present 
only from their quotations, and has not been found 
in any extant play,* 

The predominance in the plays of Sauraseni, the 
dialect of the country of Mathura, the lioly land of 
Krsnaism, lends some support to the theory, which 
is not improbable otherwise, that the drama had 
its origin in religious performances celebrating the 
life and exploits of Visnu-Kr§na. 

(7) The characters, etc. — Tlie’ characters in a play 
may be either semi-Divine or human ; and, as 
according to Hindu ideas there is no very definite 
line of demarcation to be drawn between these two 
classes, they are often brought into association, as, 
for instance, when a king falls in love ivith an 
apsaras, one of Indra’s nymphs. 

The plot may be taken from legend or from 
history, or it may be founded on contemporary life 
and manners. In any case, the main interest 
almost invariably centres in a love-story. For a 
rare exception, see § 3 , vi. ‘ Mudrardksasa.' 

The scenes are predominatingly, though by no 
means exclusively, those of court life ; and the 
persons most frequently represented are kings and 
queens and their entourage. There can be no 
doubt that the classical drama was developed 
mainly under the influence of royal patronage, and 
that the dramatists were usually also court poets. 

• The dependants of the court, too, supplied certain 
types which are especially characteristic of the 
Indian stage. The most noteworthy of these are 
the vidusam (who appears in nearly all the plays 
except those of Bliavabhuti), the vita, and the 
iaicdra (who are knoivn chiefly from the Mrchckha- 
l-ntihd [see § 3 ] and the text-books). 

The vidu^aka, who has often been compared with 
Shakespeare’s cloivn, is the king’s confidant and 
go-between. His gluttony, his stupidity, and his 
foibles make him the comic character of the piece. 
Although a Brahman, he speaks Pralcrit, like the 
uneducated characters. This fact probably denotes 
that the type has been borrowed by the literary 
drama from the popular stage.® 

The vi(a, another associate of the king, is a 
person of wit and refinement, who combines the 
graces and the subserviency of the courtier. 

The iahdra is the brother of one of the inferior 
wives of the king, and is represented as an insolent, 
overbearing upstart. The name, according to the 
grammarians, denotes a person of Saka descent 
(Pataiijali, Mahabhofua, ad Panini, iv. i. 130). 
As Sylvain L 6 vi {Le Thi&tre indien, p. 301 f.) has 
pointed out, this etymology is historically m- 
portant, as showing that the character in question 
first found a place ui the Indian drama at a period 

1 For o fuller nccount of the Frakrits, see B. Pischel, Gram, 
der Pratcrit-Sprachtn (GIAP i. 8, Strassbur?, 1900); on the 
Poiiichi, see also Konow, ‘ The Homo of PaifSci,’ in 7. DUG Ixiv. 
riOlOJ 05-118. 

= Pischel (Borne of the Puppet-play, Eng. tr., London, 1902) 
supposes the efdufnhn to be the original of the buffoon who 
appears in various (onus in the popular theatres of raedisoval 
Europe. It Is perhaps more prohahle that some such character 
is inevitable wherever a popular drama is developed. A nearer 
parallel to the ridu^aka would seem to be supplied by the friaj, 
who was often represented as a comic character.^ On the ritfw- 
iaka, Beeesi>ecially Huizinga, De vidu^aka in het indieeh Tooneel 
(Groningen, 1897). Of. also Schmidt, BeitrSge rur ind. Erotik, 
Leipzig. 1902. pp. £00-203. 


when 6 aka princes were ruling in India, and 
matrimonial alliances between royal houses of 
Hindu and Saka nationality were possible.^ The 
peculiar language spoken by this character is also 
said to be that of the Sakas (Sdhitijadarpana , 
81, 85). 

Historically interesting also on account of their 
name are the yavanls, who attend the king as 
armour-bearers. These must have been originally 
Yavana (‘Greek’) women, although, like the 
French word misse, the term may at a later 
date have been used to denote any attendant of 
a particular kind.* 

(8) Buildings and stage-properties. — From the 
prologues to the dramas we learn that they were 
usually performed on the occasion of a festival — 
most frequently the Spring Festival (see § lo). 
The simj^e arrangements of the Indian stage 
required no building fitted with special contriv- 
ances like our own theatres or the Greek Blarpa. 
The plays were, as a rule, given in the hall of a 
royal palace which was used for exhibitions of 
singing and dancing (sarngita-idla). 

No doubt the hall was sometimes specially Intended for 
dramatic representations, and was, therefore, called prekfd- 
grha, ‘ play-house.’ Such buildings are described in the lia{ya- 
i&stra (see 1 4 ). Inscriptions in a cave at Ramagadh seem to 
indicate that it was intended to be used as a theatre (see Bloch, 
ZDSrG MU. (1904) 465 ; Ann. Bep. of the Archival. Survey of 
India, li.). 

The stage was open to the audience in front, 
while the background was formed by a curtain 
divided in the centre. The tiring-room (nepathya) 
was immediately behind the curtain. When char- 
acters came on the stage in a dignified manner, the 
two halves of the curtain were drawn_ aside by 
attendants ; but, when haste was to be indicated, 
the actor entered ‘with a toss of the curtain’ 
(apati-hsepena). 

One of the names for this curtain, yavanikd, was supposed 
by Weber (ZD3IO xiv. [1860] 269, Ind. Stud., Leipzig, ISOS, 
xiii. 492) to mean *tlic Greek cloth,' and the etymology’ was 
used by him to support his theory of Greek influence in the 
Indian drama. The word, however, more probably denotes 
some fabric made by the Yavanas. If so, it is, like (akdra and 
yorani, interesting as evidence of the period in which the drama 
assumed its form. 

Stage-properties of the most obvious description 
only, such as thrones and chariots, were used; 
anti there was no sceneiy in the ordinaiy sense of 
the word. Its lack was supplied by lyrics de- 
scribing the imaginary surroundinra, supplemented 
by mimetic action, and by an elaborate system of 
gesture to which a conventional significance well 
understood by the audience was attached, some- 
what in the stjde of tlie modem ballet. 

3 . The most important plays. — 

The earliest specimen of the Sanskrit drama was fomrcrly 
supposed to be the Jlrchchhakafikd, which was referred to the 
4th cent. ; but, since the appearance of Bylvaln LiSvl's Le 
Thl&tre indien, it is now generally believed to belong to a 
later period (see below, iii. ‘ Sudraka ’). The earliest complete 
plavs which have been published would seem to be those of 
KaiidJsa, who probably lived in the reign of the Gupta monarch 
Chandragupta li. VikramSditya (a.d. 401-416). Cut, In the 
prologue to what is usually regarded as Kalid.lsa’s earliest 
drama, the Bdlavikdgnimitra, he records the names of some 
‘ far-famed ' predecessors— Bhisa, Ramilla, Saumilla, and Kavi- 
putra. Until recently only fragments of plays by these 
dramatists were known ; but. in Jlay 1910, Pandit T. Gapapati 
Eastri discovered, in an old library in Travancore, JISS of ten 
dramas of Bh 6 sa, including the Svapna-rdsacadattd, of which 
Bhisa was preriously known to be the author, and the Daridra- 
chiirudatta, from which the plot of the JffchehhakalikS was 
borrowed. Editions of these plays may be expected to appear 
shortly in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Scries (see Sylvain L 6 vi, 
dA xvi. (lOlOJ SSS). 

Fragments of Indian (Buddhist) dramas of a much earlier 
date have been discovered in Central Asia. These belong to 
the early Kupna period, when Central Asia formed part of the 
Indian Empire ; and one of them is actuall}’ the work of 
ASvaghofa, the court poet of Kani?fca. The chronologj- of the 
Kumna period is at present in an unsettled state ; and the ape 
of these fragments will be variously estimated according to the 
different views which scholars hold os to the epoch of Kanifka. 

I For the period to which these foreign invaders belong; 
see 6 JO 
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That is to say, while some will suppose them to belong- to the 
1st cent. B.O., others will assign them to the 1st or to the early 
part ot the 2nd cent. a.d. These dramas are of the con- 
ventional form (see § s), and do not differ essentially in lan- 
guage or stj'Ie from the well-knonm examples ot the classical 
period. Their endence is extremely important, as showing 
that the structure of the drama was already settled at a period 
which may be from three to four and a half centuries anterior 
to Kalidasa (see § lo (4)). See Kdniglich Preiissische Ttirfan- 
Expeditionen : Elcinere Sanskrit-Tcxte, Heft 1, ‘Bruchstiicke 
huddhistisoher Dramen herausgegehen von Heinrich Luders,' 
Berlin, 1911 ; Das Sdriputra-prakaraxia, ein Drama des Aiva- 
gfio^a, by Heinrich Luders, Berlin, 1911 (Sitiungsber. der 
Konig. Preuss. Akad. der Wtsscnscha/ten, Phil.-Hist. Olasse, 
p. 3S8). 

The niimber of extant plays recorded in Schuyler’s 
Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama exceeds five 
hundred, but a great number of these are late and 
purely imitative productions of little interest or 
literary value. The following list contains the 
titles, with short descriptions, of the most im- 
portant : 

i. KSlidIsa. — (1) Mdlavikdgnimitra: the story of King 
Agnimltra and the Princess Malarika (repeatedly translated, 
e.g. TawneyS, Calcutta, 1891). The play is historical in the 
sense that some of the characters are knojvn to history. 
Agnimitra was the second member of the Suiiga dynasty, 
which succeeded the Manri’.as in the kingdom of VidUa (K. 
Malwa), c. 178 B.c. Incidents referred to in the play, such as the 
war with Vidarbha and the defeat of the Yavanas, are also 
perhaps historicak (2) Sakuntald (the most popular ot Skr. 
plays ; first tr. Jones, Calcutta, 1789) : the story of King 
Dusyanta and the nymph ^akuntal.a, taken from bk. i. of the 
Mahdbhdrata. (8) PikTamorvaJi (repeatedly translated, e.g. 
by Wilson) : the story of King Pururavos and the Nymph 
Un’a4i, which goes back to Vcdic times. A dialogue between 
these two personages is found in the Rigveda (x. 95). 

ii. Hars.a (reigned a.d. COB — c. 048). — (1 and 2) Ratndvati 
(Eng. tr. hy Wilson) and Priyadariikd (tr. Strehly, Paris, 1888; 
Eng. tr. in preparation by A. V. W. Jackson), named after their 
heroines. The plots are taken from the cycle of stories about 
the adventures of King Udayana of Vatsa. (3) Ndgdinanda: 
founded on the Buddhist story of the Bodhisattva Jimuta- 
vahana (Eng. tr. b)’ Boyd, Ixjndon, 1872). In the opening 
benediction Buddlia isinvoked.l 

iii. SCdraka.— 3/rchchAntatii<i, 'The Clay Cart’: a comedy 
of middle-class contemporary life. The plot gathers around the 
love of the rich courtesan Vasantasena for the poor but well- 
born Charudatta (Eng. tr. by Wilson, and especially Ryder, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1905). This, the most human and amusing 
of Sanskrit plays, is now known to be an adaptation of Bhiisa's 
Daridra-ehdrudatta, ‘Poor Charudatta.’ 2 

ir. BnAVABHOn (flourished at the court of Ya^ovarman of 
Kanauj, e. a.d. 690).— (1 and 2) Mahdvirackarita (tr. Pickford, 
London, 1871) and Uttarardmacharila (several translations, 
e.g. by Wilson) : founded on the story of R.ama. (3) Mdlatl- 
mddhava : a comedy of contemporar}' life named after the two 
chief characters Malati and JLldhava (Eng. tr. by Wilson). 

V. Bhatta NARATAtj’A (before the second half of the 9th cent.). 
— Fctiisa;)i)inro (Eng. tr. by Tagore, Caicutta, 1880) : the plot 
is taken from the Mahdbhd'rata. 

ri. ViSAKnADATTA Or Vi^AKHADKVA (about the same date as 
the last). — Jludrdrdkfosa : a political drama with no principal 
female characters and no love interest (Eng. tr. by Wilson). 
The plot is historical. It turns on the fall of the Nandas and 
the coming to power (o, 315 B,o.) ot Chandragupta, the founder 
of the Maurya dynasty, the SarSpiKoms of Alexander the 
Great’s historians. 

vii. KIjaSbkkara (lived at the court of llahendrapala of 
Kanauj, c. a.d. 900).— (1) Viddhaidlabhalljikd, ’The Pierced 

- Statue’ (Eng. tr. by Gray, JAOS xxvii. [1900] 1-71); (2) 
Karpuramafljari, ‘ The Camphor Cluster ’ (ed. and tr. Konow 
and Lanman, Cambridge, Mass., 1901); (3 and 4) Bala- 
rdmayapa and Bdla-bTidrata. The first of these is, in some 
respects, an imitation of the Batnavali; the second is note- 
worthy as being the only extant example of a play written 
altogether in Prakrit ; the third and fourth are founded respec- 
tively on the stories of the Bdmdyapa and the Mahdbhdrata. 

viii. KrsxamiSra (11th cent.).— Prabodhachaiidrodaya, ‘ The 
Rising of the Moon of Wisdom ’ ; an allegorical play in which 
the characters are abstract ideas, virtues, or vices.3 Its object 


1 Although these three plays bear the name of King Harsa- 
vardhana SilSditya of Thanesar, and each contains a verse 
asserting the royal authorship, it is probable that they were the 
work of a court poet, perhaps Bapa, to whom also a play 
entitled Parvati-paripaya, ‘Parvati’s Wedding’ (tr. Glaser, 
Trieste programme, 1880), is attributed (on this whole pro- 
blem, see Ettinghausen, Har^a Yardhana, empereur el poile, 
raris, 190Q). 

2 King Sudraka, to whom this comedy is attributed, is the 
central figure of a group of legends, from which no e.xaot 
information as to his date or locality can be obtained. As in 
other similar cases, it is probable that the actual author was 
some court poet. The Exehchhaka^ikd may perhaps belong to 
the 6th or 7th century. 

3 Allegorical characters are also found in one of the Buddhist 
plays of which fragments have been discovered in Central Asia. 


is to glorify the Vedaiita philosophy and to inculcate (he worship 
of Wispu (Eng. tr. by Taylor 3, Bombay, 1893). ^ 

• dramas inscribed on stone, see Kielhorn, 'Bruchstiicke 
ind. Schauspiele m Inschnften zu Ajmere’ (QGN, 1901); and 
Hultzsch, Epxgr. Ind, viii. [1005-6] 96, ^ ^ 

4. Works on the theatre.— Of the Sanskrit 
treatises which deal with dramatic composition 
and theatrical representation the following are the 
most important : — 

_Tlie Natya-iastra is an eneyclopffidia dealing 
avith the theatre and all the arts associated ther^ 
aadth. It is regarded as the liighest authority, 
and is supposed to he of Divine authorship. It is 
said to have been revealed as a fifth Veda by the 
god Brahma to the sage Bharata, who is often 
mentioned in the plays as the stage-manager of 
the gods. It is at least as old as the earliest 
extant dramas, and may be much older. The list 
of foreira invaders of India mentioned in it— 
oakas, Yavanas, Piihlavas, Bahlikas — seems to 
indicate tlie same period as the dramas themselves 
(see Sylvain Ldvi, op. cit,, Appendix, p. 3). 

The Daia-Riipa. (ed. and tr. Haas, New York, 
1911) of Dhanamjaya, who lived in the reign of 
Munja or Vakpatiraja, king of Malwa (last quarter 
of the 10th cent.), deals only with the dramatic 
art, which it analyzes under four headings: (1) 
tlie plot, (2) the hero and the other characters, (3) 
the prologue and the various species of dramatic 
composition, (4) the poetry and the sentiments to 
be expresssed. 

The Stthityadarpana (ed. and tr. Ballantyne and 
Mitra, Calcutta, 1875) of Viivanatha, of uncertain 
date, treats not only of the drama but also of the 
whole art of poetry. 

These works show a subtle power of analysis 
which is characteristically Indian ; but the ana- 
lysis is rather of the form than of the spirit, and 
is as alien as possible from what has, since the 
days of Aristotle, been regarded as dramatic criti- 
cism in the West. Thus, the principles in accord- 
ance "with which dramas are classified are founded 
on what we should consider accidents rather than 
essentials ; for example, the rank of the hero, the 
number of the acts, tlie kind of language (whether 
partly in Sanskrit and partly in Prakrit, or alto- 
gether in Prakrit, etc.). According to such prin- 
ciples, all dramas are divided into two main classes 
— a higher {rupaka), of which there pe 10 varie- 
ties ; and a lower {upariipaka), of which there are 
18 varieties. Of the rupaka, the first variety is 
the ndtaka, which must consist of not fewer than 
5 and not more than 10 acts, and in which the 
hero must be a god or a prince, e.g. Sakuntala. 
The next variety is the prakarana, a love-story 
of real life, in which hero and heroine must be of 
good family, e.g- Mfchchhakatikd. Of the uparu- 
paka the chief variety is the ndiika, which has the 
same type of hero as the ndtaka, but is confined 
to 4 acts, e.g. Batnavali. Another variety, the 
fourth in the enumeration, is the sattaka, which 
(according to the Sdhityadarpana) is like the 
ndiika, except that it is mritten entirely in Pra- 
krit, e.g. Karpuramanjan. 

[Id addition to the riipato and i/parfipal-as just noted, toe 
following types described by the Indian dramaturgists are also 
accessible, though the majority of them are stin untranslatea. 

1. R0pakas.-<i.) The Bhdya, or monologue, descriptive oi 
the passing throng or of a rascal’s exploits 

of Varadacharya, ed. Vidyas,agara, Calcutt^ 18/2 1 'P 
course of preparation by L. H. Gray). 

(e.g. JyotirKvara’s Dhurtasamagama, tr. Mar^, 

Jndfano. Milan, 1871-74, ii. 189-231). (iii-)-D>-mo, or presenta- 
tion of terrible events, the effect of the combats, eto, often being 
enhanced by sorcery, eclipses, and the like (?;£'• 
matAonmat/iana, ed. B. Schmidt, the 

629-654). (Iv.) Vydyogay or military spectacle, from ^cn lae 
sentiment of love is excluded (c.f;. Kanchanacharya s 
jamvijayOt ed. Sivadatta and Parab, Bombay, 

2 . uiAROPAKAS.-(i.) The Trojaka, ia 

nnfai-a (e.g. the Vtkramorvah [§ 3, a)). .‘“’uv 

which the name of the goddess Sn (‘Fortune ) is fr^uentiy 
mentioned, or the divinity is imitated by toe heroine (e.g. M 
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dhava Bhajfa'a SuftAadrdAaratia, ed. DurgSprasada and Paiab, 
Bombay, 1^). (iii.) Dhdrtikd, a comic piece in one act (e.g. 
Rupa Gosvftmrs Ddnakelikaumitdi, ed. Jiva Gosvami, Mur- 
Bhidabad, 1881). 

To these should be added, though unmentioned by the native 
dramaturgists, the verj- interesting CAdydnd[aia, or * shadow 
piay ’ (e.g. Subhata’s Dutdfigada, tr. Gray, JAOS xxii. [1811] ; 
see below, S 6). — L. H. Ghat.] 

In the same spirit the theorists delight in arrang- 
ing into divisions and sub-divisions — according to 
rank, character, and circumstances — all the con- 
ceivable types of hero and heroine, and all the pos- 
sible varieties of plot. Artificial and meticulous 
as is the theory of drama thus presented, it is 
substantially observed in all the plays extant, and 
it acquires a more binding power as time goes 
vn, so that the later productions are no longer 
works of art, but exercises written to illustrate 
rules. 

5. Prakrit nomenclature a sign of popular origin. 
— The whole nomenclature of the drama, however, 
as employed and expounded by the theorists, sup- 
plies indisputable evidence of its popular origin. 
The terms denoting acting and actors, the different 
kinds of plays, theatrical appliances, etc., are pre- 
dominatingly Prakrit and not Sanskrit, as they 
must have been if the drama had been literary 
from the first. The very root nat, 'to act,’ is 
the Prakrit equivalent of the Sanskrit nj-t, ‘to 
dance,’ in the Indian sense, that is, ‘ to express by 
mimetic action.’ It occurs in Panini’s grammar 
(IV. iii. HO, 129 ; 4th cent. B.C.), and both Panini 
himself and, still more explicitly, his commentator 
Patanjali (2nd cent. B.C.) show that, at their re- 
spective dates, the educated classes spoke Sanskrit, 
while the common people still continued to use 
their native dialects. The drama, then, had its 
origin among the common people; and, at the 
later period when it assumeu a literary form, its 
nomenclature was so firmly established as not to 
suffer change tlirongh the influence of its new sur- 
roundings. 

6. Influence of the puppet-play. — Further evi- 
dence of a popular origin has been seen in the 
titles sutraahara and sthapaka applied to the 
manager and to his principal assistant. The word 
sutraahara means literally ‘ the holder of the 
strings,’ and sthapaka ‘the placer.’ These terms 
are supposed to have been borrowed from the 
puppet-play, which was undoubtedly _ a very 
ancient form of dramatic representation in India, 
and is alluded to by Nilakantha in his com- 
mentary on Mahdbharata, XII. ccxcv. 6 (Shankar 
Pandit, in notes to VikramorvaM, p. 4, Bombay 
Sanskrit Series, 1879; Pisohel, Mome of the 
Puppet-play, and ‘Das altind. Schattenspiel,’ 
SB A W xxiii. [1906] 482-502 ; Gray, introduction 
to his tr. of the Diitahgada, mJAOS xxxii. [1912]). 

The sthdpaka, who is well-known from the text-books, has 
almost vanished from the stage. B[e probably, however, ap- 
pears in the Karvuramanjari, although the iISS are not in 
agreement on this point (see Konow and lianman, Karpura- 
madjari, p. 190, Han'ard Oriental Series, vol. iv. [1001]). 

7. Popular plays (ydtrSs ). — The classical drama 
is, therefore, a popular product which has received 
a literary devmopment. This development took 
place, as is, indeed, true of classical Sanskrit 
literature generally, under royal patronage. The 
plays, as we learn from the prologues, were niost 
trequently performed at palaces on the occasion of 
the Spring Festival; the characters represented 
are most commonly kings and queens and the per- 
sonnel of the court; the dramatists are usually 
court poets ; and the authorship of a number of 
plays is attributed to the kings themselves. 

Tne popular drama, however, did not cease to 
exist because it asstmied a more polished form 
at courts. While the works of a Kalidasa or a 
Bhavabhuti were being performed before a courtly 
audience in the hall of the palace, the popular 


plays were appealing to humbler folk in the open 
air. They still survive in India under the name 
oi yatrus, a name which declares their religious 
origin ; for yatra means a festival in honour of 
some deity. The plots, too, of these popular plays 
are still religions in character. They are still 
taken from me legends of the gods and heroes of 
the Mahdbharata and Rdindyana. The striking 
similarity between the yatrds and the ‘ mysteries ’ 
of mediteval Europe has been pointed out by 
Nisikanta Chattopadhyaya (The YatrOs, or the 
Popular Dramas of Bengal, London, 1S82, p. S ; 
Ind. Essays, Zurich, 1883, p. 3), and there can be 
no doubt that the theatre m India, as in Europe, 
had its origin in religion. 

8. _ References to drama in early literatiue. — The 
earliest certain mention of a dramatic literature 
appears to occur in Panini’s grammar (c. 350 B.c.), 
rv‘. iii. 110-111, where he gives rules for the forma- 
tion of the names denotmg the followers of two 
text-books on the drama — those of ^ilalin and 
KrsaSvin. These treatises are lost ; it is probable 
that they and all other works of the same nature 
were superseded by the Ndtya-idstra (see § 4). 
Panini’s commentator, Patanjali (c. 140 B.C.), often 
refers in his Mahdbhdsya to actors, and mentions 
two plays by name — Kamsavadha, ' the Slaying of 
Kamsa,*^ and Balibandhana, ‘ the Ilinding of Bali ’ 
— ^with the additional information that in the former 
the adherents of Kamsa and Vasudeva respectively 
reddened and blackened their faces (Weber, Ind. 
Studien, xiii. 487 ; cf. also Keith, ZDMG ksiv. 
[1910] 534-536). As both of the earliest recorded 
plays celebrated the exploits of the god Vi?nu, it 
has been suggested that the drama may have taken 
its origin from religious performances in his honour. 
There are also other indications that this view may 
possibly be correct (see § 2 (6)). 

9. Dramatic character of some early literature. 
— The earliest literature of India, extending back 
to a period c. 1200 or 1500 B.C., includes certain 
compositions which are to some extent dramatic in 
character, and which may well have supplied the 
germ of a regular drama. In the Rigveda there 
are fifteen liymns written in the form of dialogues, 
which, if recited with appropriate action and with 
the parts assigned to separate actors, would make 
diminutive plays.* 

The ancient epic poems, the Mahdbharata and 
Mdmdyana, contain many scenes which might well 
be acted. The step from the epic to the drama, if 
such a development had taken place in India, would 
have been a riiort one, since the change of speaker 
in the epic is denoted by a short prose statement, 
which is little more than a stage direction — ‘A. 
spake ’ — and not by a line of verse incorporated in 
the poem, as in Homer. 

The Brahmana literature, dating from c. 800 B.C., 
also contains accounts of performances of a dra- 
matic character which took place in connexion with 
certain religious ceremonies : 

•On solemn occasions, such as that ol the sacrifice of a horse, 
it was the custom in Vedio times to recit-o old histories and 
songs : and too performers, the priests of tlie Rig-veda and the 
Yajur-veda spoke turn and turn about' (Hillebrandt, Ritual- 
lAUeratur [GIAP iik 2], Strassburg, 1897, p. IBO). On the day 
of a llaliatTata an Arya and Sudra appeared, who disputed 
about a skin (Hillebrandt, Roman. Forech. v. [1890] S27); and 
at tbo ceremony of the purchase of soma a buyer and seller 
were introduced, who held an animated conversation abont the 
price. The buyer made his offer, the seller raised his price. If 
the soma-dealer proved refractory, the purchaser was bound to 
tear the soma from him, and also to take away the gold and the 
cow which he had given for the soma. If the dealer resisted, 
the buyer had to beat him with a leather strap or with billets 


I For these 'satpedda' hjTuns, see Oldenbcrg, ZDilG xrxvii. 
(1883) 64, and xxiix. (1885) 62; Sylvain hivi, op. cit. 301; von 
Scliroder, ilgsterium u. Itimiis im Rig-veda, Leipiig, 1903, 
p. 1 : Wintemitz, WZKM xxiii. [1909] 102 ; Bertel, ‘ Urrorung 
dcs ind. Dramas und Epos,' i6. xvlii. (1001)69-83,137-11^; Keith, 
in JRAS, 1911, p. 979. 
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of wood (Hillebrondt, VediscJie Mythologie, Breslau, 1891-1902, 
i. 76; Pisohe), Borne oj the Puppet-play, p. 12).i 

10 . Origin of the drama. — The foregoing para- 
graphs contain a summary of such evidence as 
bears on the g^uestion of the origin of the drama. 
From a consideration of the evidence thus sum- 
marized, the following four points would seem to 
be established : 

(1) The drama was of popular, not of learned, 
origin (see § s). It is, therefore, difficult to suppose 
any connexion between it and the samvada hymns 
of the Rigveda (see § 9). 

(2) The drama is of lyric, not of epic, origin. 
The actual plays are essentially lyrical. Their 
frame-work consists of a number of little poems 
about the beauties of Nature, or personal feelings, 
somewhat after the manner of Heine’s Lieder. The 
prose dialogue which connects these is of minor 
importance, and originally was probably left to 
improvisation (see § 2 (6)). It is probable, then, 
that the drama arose from songs associated with 
gestures, i.e. ‘dancing,’ in the Indian sense. Its 
form could not be explained if it were supposed to 
be of epic origin (see § 9).® 

(3) Ite origin was religious. This is inferred from 
the existence of the nandi (see § 2 (1)), from the 
analogy of the yatras (§ 7), and from the titles of 
the earliest recorded plays (§ 8). The fact that 
dramas were regularly performed at tlie Festival 
of Spring would seem to indicate that the rites 
from which they derived their origin may have 
been originally associated with some primitive 
form of Nature-worship, like those which are 
found incorporated in Brfihman ritual (§ 9). It is 
quite possible that, in certain parts of India, the 
worship of Vi§nu-Kfena, with which the drama 
would appear to be especially connected (§§ 2 (6), 
8), may nave been at a later date superimposed on 
some popular festival of the kind. 

(4) A drama of some kind certainly existed as early 
ns 350 B.c. (see § 8), and, at some period between 
this date and the date of the fragments found in 
Central Asia (see § 3), the form of the classical 
drama was stereotyped. The peoples of foreign 
nationality who have left their traces in the 
drama, and who are mentioned in the dramatic 
text -books, are those who occur in the other 
literature— epics, grammatical works, law-books, 
etc. — and in the inscriptions which fall within this 
period (Rapson, B. M. Cat., ‘Andhra Dynasty,’ 
etc., London, 1908, p. xcviii). 

II. The question of Greek influence. — The view, 
formerly widely accepted, and most fully expounded 
by Windisch (‘ Der grieeh. Einfluss ini ind.^rama’ 
[Verh. d. 5 Internat. Or.-Cong., Berlin, 1882, u. 
ii. 3]), that the Indian drama had been influenced 
by the Newer Attic Comedy of Menander and 
Philemon (340-260 B.c.), probably finds few sup- 
porters at the present day. The arguments of 
Windisch are carefully considered one by one by 
Sylyain Ldvi (op. cit.), who finds none of them con- 
vincing; and, as has been pointed out (§§ 2, 10 ), 
there are so many fundamental diflerences between 
the Indian and the Greek drama that, frima facie, 
they have all the appearance of being independent 
developments. 

Liteeatcre. — ^T he standard work on the Sanskrit drama is 
Sylvain L6vi, Le ThMlre indien, Paris, 1890 ; the best collec- 
tion of English translations is still that of H. H. Wilson, Select 
Specimens of the Theatre of the Bindus = vols. xi. and xii. of 
Works of B. B. Wilson, London, 1871 ; the best Bibliography 
of the Sanskrit Drama is that of Montgomery Schuyler, vol. 
in. of the Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series, New York, 


1 To the reference given by Pisohel add von Schroder, ilys- 
terium «. Mimus, ana Keith, SdAkhayana Arayyaka, London, 
1008, Appendix on the Mahavrata, p. 73. 

2 An extremely polished form of the primitive yaird probably 
exists in Jayadeva’s Gitagomnda (12th cent.), made accessible 
in Sir Edwin Arnold's Indian Song of Songs (London, 1876). 


1906. A survey of Indian dramaturgic literature, with refer, 
ences to paraUel passages, is given by G. C. 0. Haas, in hie ed 
and tr. of the Daia-liupa in the same series (New York, lOli) 
Reference may also be made to A. V. Williams Jackson 
‘ Certain Dramatic Elements in Sanskrit Plays, with Parallels 
in the English Drama,’ in AJPh xix. (1898) 241-264, and ‘Chil. 
dren on the Stage in the Ancient Hindu Drama,’ in Looker-On 
v. (1897) 609-610 ; and to L. H. Gray, ' The Sanskrit Novel and 
the Sanskrit Drama,’ in WZKM xviii. (1904) 48-64. 

E. J. Rapson. 

DRAMA (Japanese).— I. Origin.— The Japan- 
ese themselves do not hesitate to carry back the 
drama to mythological times. 

The Kojiki tells us how the great sun-goddess Amaterasu-f 
mikami-no-mikoto, angry with her mischievous and turbulent 
brother Susa no wo, god of winds and storms, hid herself in a cave 
and refused to come forth. The gods, distressed by the eclipse 
of light which ensued, sought to lure her from the cavern, and 
at last succeeded in doing so by means of a simple play. A 
young and beautiful deity, Amatsu-uzume-no-mikoto, clad in 
moss from the mountain of Kayou, garlanded \rith flowers from 
the spindle-tree, and bearing in her hand a bunch of bamboo- 
fronds, was set to dance a hieratic dance at the entrance to the 
cavern. The dance (it is still exhibited at Ise and Nara, and 
in Izumo) was found vastly amusing by the crowd of gods 
assembled at the cave to witness the success or failure of the 
experiment, and a roar of delighted laughter went up from 
them. The sulking sun-goddess was filled with woman-like 
curiosity, peeped out from her hiding-place, and was finally 
preauaded to return to her proper sphere. Thus the Ama-no- 
iteado-no.kagura, or ‘ play before the celestaal gate,’ came to be 
looked upon as the germ from which has sprang the classical 
drama of old Japan. 

The value of the above legend depends on the 
view taken as to the historic value of the Kojiki, 
a compilation of the 8th cent. A.D., to which few 
foreigners would assign the same high position 
that 18 accorded to it by the Japanese. Under the 
year A.D. 671, however, the Nihongi speaks of a 
tainai, or ‘ rice-field-dance,’ connected with the 
ingathering of the harvest ; and this, by the be- 
ginning of the 11th cent., had developed into a 
more or less formal pantoniime under a Chinese 
name dengaku, which signifies the same thing as 
tamai. I’lie tamai, however, seems to have been 
a purely Shintoistic dance, connected with the 
indigenous Nature - worship : the dengaku was 
more or less buddhicized, and was performed by 
men with shaven crowns who were called dengaku- 
boski, or teacliem of the law connected with the 
rice -field -dance, and who belonged (doubtless 
irregularly) to the Buddhist clergy. We have 
hero a point of contact with the history of 
dhist developments in Japan. During the 9th and 
10th cents., when the miseries of the country were 
very great, and when little, if anything, was done 
for the amelioration of the people by the selfislily 
cultured monks whose chief seats were in Nara, 
Kyoto, Hieizan, and a few other seats of mon- 
astic piety, travelling priests belonging to no par- 
ticular sect of Buddhism itinerated throughout 
the country, gathering the people round them by 
simple dances and religious perfomances, and 
teaching the elements of popular religion. Ihese 
men were kno'wn as oaori-nembutsu, “danemg 
reciters of prayers.' They were also dengaku- 
boshi. The most famous of these men was Ipya 
Shonin (9th cent.), a prince of the Impenal blood, 
who travelled all through the_ country with his 
mystery plays and dances. It is in these itmerai- 
ing prea^ers that we find the true successors 0 
that faith in Amitabha alone, -which, devel^ed m 
the 7th cent, by the Chinese patriarch Zendo, ana 
encouraged by Shotoku Taisni, disappeared lor 
while under the ritualistic burdens of the system 
in A’ogue at Nara and Kyoto, to rMppear in t 
simpler Jodo systems of Honen and Shinran. 

But the ‘ rice-field-dances ’ developed in ano^h®^ 
direction. By the side of the solemn and sedate 
dengaku, with its religious tone, there arose tne 
sangaku, or ‘ Chinese dance, full of ^ 

comedy, and hence changed in popular Parlance 
\a sarugaku, ox ‘monkey-dance, wnich ? 

became the most popular of all the forms ol 
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dances, and eventually developed into the ‘ jio ’ 
par excellence. 

The word no presents certain difliculties. Used as a verb it 
means ‘ to be able,' * to have the power ’ ; as a noun it eignillca 
‘ power,’ ‘ faculty,’ ‘ capacity,’ ’ talent.’ It is much used in 
Buddliist philosophy, though this fact does not throw much 
light on its emplojunent as a designation for lyrical dramas. 
i’Cri (qp. cit. infra) quotes Motoori (1730-1801) ns suggesting that 
the character is a contraction for waza, a term frequently used 
to denote ‘ actions,’ ‘ liturgies,’ ’ dances.’ We have kami-iaaza, 

‘ liturgies ’ ; mai-izaza, ‘ dances ’ ; oko-tcaza, 'comic spectacles ’ ; 
and hhjhvara Akihara (1020-100S) even speaks of eanigaku-no- 
viaza. There is much to be said for this theory, but it still 
leaves untouched the problem ns to how the pronunciation 
icaza came to be changed to n5. Can it be that there lurks in 
n6 some echo of the Indian word nn{a(‘ nautch ’)? The nfi came 
into vogue in Japan at a time when J.apan had close intercourse 
with China, when China was greatly influenced by India ; and 
there is much in the nauteh that reminds one of the no. 
Motooii’s theoo', that nS=irara, is strengthened by the fact 
that the principal actor in a n6 drama is called shi-U (lit. 
TToiipTis). 

2. The * no.’ — ^Apart from the philological diffi- 
culty involved in the name, the no is a 13110 drama 
composed mainly of two factors — singing and pos- 
turing. Of these, posturing is the more ancient. 
We have seen that the Japanese assign the origin 
of the no, as of the temple-dance itself, to that 
original kagura dance which was performed at the 
cave of the sun-goddess, and which is still per- 
petuated in the kagura dances at shrines and 
temples. The tamai was also mainl3’ a dance, 
probably not unlike the country dances which still 
survive in remote country districts, wherever the 
police can be persuaded to shut their eyes, in con- 
nexion with the Feast of 0-hon. These dances 
are almost invariably accompanied by some rude 
instrumental music, and it is almost inevitable 
that singing should ensue when the bodies of a 
company of men and women are set in harmonious 
motion by the sound of some simple instrument. 
The country dances of all peoples are accompanied 
with song. The dialogues connecting the various 
songs and dances came in later, but so subsidiary 
is tlie place assigned to what in Europe would be 
considered the most important portion of the 
drama, that they are frequently omitted alto- 
gether from the utaibon, or printed copies of the 
no dramas. The place where the dialogue should 
come in is indicated by the simple addition at the 
end of the song of the words shika-jika, ‘ and so 
forth,’ or scrifu art, ' there are words spoken ’ 
(Pbri, op. cit. 2G3). 

When the no appeared in its perfected condition 
during the Nambokucho and Muromachi periods 
(1332-1603), it had a libretto, or book of words, many 
of which have come doyvn to us. Over a thousand 
no dramas are kno\Mi to have existed : they were 
divided into two classes — ucJti, the inner circle, 
the plays most commonly represented ; and soto, 
the outer ring of less familiar, because less popu- 
lar, pla3’S. Common parlance speaks of natgteat 
(=vc/n soto) ni-hgakii ban, ‘ the 200 pieces inner 
and outer,’ but the number extant is a little in 
excess of that. There are about 250 which are 
now actually current (for their names see P6ri). 
A new no play occasionally finds its way to the 
stage even now, but rarely with great succk'S. 

The no are classified according to their subjects, 
as follows: (1) Kami no, or s/iinjt no, dramas 
which concern the gods or thinjvs divine, i.e. 
mythological pieces or pieces relating to the 
legends connected a\ith some particular god or 
temple. These pieces are also termed wak-i no, 
though the reason for this term is not quite clear. 
(2) Snilgen no, or ‘ dramas of good ■nishes,’ written 
for the purpose of celebrating lieroes, famous men, 
emperors, etc. Some dramas evidently are capable 
of being treated as either kaini no or shiigen no. 
This class includes nearly all the_ so-called otoko 
mono, or shiira mono — pieces relating to warriors, 
whom Buddhism relegated to the path of the 


Shura (or -A.suras) as a punishmeut for the blood- 
shed connected with their lives. (3) Yiirei no 
and scirei no, dramas connected with apparitions, 
ghosts, spirits — the former class referring lo llie 
spirits of warriors or women ; the latter, to the 
manifestations of the spirits of animals, plants, 
flowers, etc. In these pla3’s (hence called jo or 
onna mono) the principal actor, or shi-ic, is always 
a woman, the name katsura mono being also given 
to them from the katsura head-dress worn by the 
female character. Man3’ of the plays classified as 
kami no or genzai no may be put down as onnn- 
mono as well. (4) Genzai no. Whilst all the 
dramas hitherto considered have dealt uith pro- 
blems of another world, the gods great and small, 
the spirits and souls of the righteous and un- 
righteous, the fourth class deals with problems, 
not of the present time, but of the present tcorld. 
It represents the human side of the 13'rical drama, 
scenes more or less historical, illustrations of 
manners and customs, etc. 

A second classification, dating: apparently from tbeTokugawa 
period (1603-186S), gives a fivefold division-->*7», dan^jo, kyo, ki, 
*god, man, woman, folly, demon* — the fourth practicmly corre- 
sponding to the genzai no of the classification just given. 

3. The ‘ kyogen.’ — The writers of the no dramas 
were all either Buddhist monks or persons impreg- 
nated with the spirit of Buddliism. The present 
world is to Buddhism nothing but ‘ folly,’ and it 
is eas3’ to see how the plays of the genzai no came 
to be classed as kyo, ‘ folly.’ But the present 
world has a constant tendency to assert itself even 
in the most monastic of minds, and not only do 
we find the kyo, or genzai mono, occupying their 
own position among the legitimate dramas of the 
no, but we find evolving out of them a new species 
of theatrical composition, the kyogen, or satirical 
farce, which came to form a pendant to the lyrical 
drama, iust as a satiric drama was appended to 
the conclusion of a Greek trilogy. 

No and kyogen are acted on the same stage, but 
never by the same actors. In the no the actors 
wear masks, in the kyogen they wear none; the 
dances are the same, but the manner of execu- 
tion is ditterent. In the no everything is solemn, 
stately, impressive ; in the kyogen there is a sound 
of laughter, mixed with an undertone of sadness. 
In the no we have the Buddhist clergy preaching 
their highest doctrines of life, and setting up an 
ideal which shall influence society ; in the kyogen 
there is the sense of the ridiculous and the sense 
of sadness which both alike come from the con- 
sciousness of failure to attain to an ideal. If the 
no gives us the hmh ideals of life as dreamed of by’ 
the recluse priestliood of the period, the kyogen 
gives ns a true picture of the degenerate national 
life of the Ashikaga (or Muromachi) age. It would 
be possible to re-construct a picture of the social 
conditions of the age from the texts of the extant 
kyogen. Following the analysis given by Florenz, 
we should see, in the sketches made by these 
anony’mous satirists, a nobility and clergy effemi- 
nate and worldly, and meriting the disdain of the 
fighting classes whose hand was uppermost in the 
affairs of the distracted empire, a low state of 
social morality, much poverty’ and distress, no 
eificient system of police, and, above all, a general 
callousness and indifference to suffering which 
acquiesced in the ridiculing of the blind, the 
maimed, and ^the suffering. Read in connexion 
with works like the Tsurezure gtisa and the 
voluminous correspondence of men like Kichiren, 
Bennyo, and others, now being gradually made 
accessible to 'Westem readers, the Icybgcn texts 
are invaluable for all students of Japanese life and 
Eocie^ during the Middle Ages. 

4- "Bhe kabuki.’ — ^The no and kyogen were 
nca-%r popular performances. They were com- 
i posed for the amusement of certain pririleged 
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classes in the capital and elsewhere ; they were 
patronized by Shoguns and courtiers ; and, when 
the Icyoqen had lost their sting by reason of the 
pax Tohtgawica introduced by lyeyasu (1603-32), 
almost every daimyd of any importance or wealth 
kept his OUT! troupe of actors at his little court. 
But for the common people, the merchant, the 
farmer, and the artisan, the lyrical dramas were 
never intended. 

About the year 1569 there appeared in Kyoto a 
woman named Izumo no 0 Kuni, whose genius 
produced a remarkable revolution in the dramatic 
world of her country. O Knni was the daughter 
of an Izumo blacksmith, and, being a girl of 
prepossessing appearance, was early engaged as 
a miko, or AwyMra-dancer, at a temple in the 
village of Kitsuki. The temple was destroyed 
by fire, and 0 Kuni started on a quest for monej' 
to rebuild it. It is probable that she went first to 
Sado, where gold had recently been discovered, 
and where money was readily spent. Soon after- 
wards, in 1569, she made her appearance at Kyoto, 
where she set up a booth (or shtbai) in the dry bed 
of the Kamogawa, and began giving performances 
which speedily became very popular. She was 
dressed in the black robe of a priest of the 
Shinshu sect of Buddhists, and her dancing was 
of the style knoum as yaya-odori, or ncmbutsu- 
odori, the pantomimic sacred dance which, as we 
have seen, Kuya Shonin and others used in their 
itinerating preachings through the country. She 
accompanied her dancing by rude songs on the 
impermanency of this transient world. Her per- 
formances attracted much attention, and her quest 
for the temple was soon accomplished. In the 
meantime she had discovered her vocation. To 
this she was helped by a certain Nagoya Sanza- 
buro, the son of a samurai in Owori, who had 
been educated by monks at Odawara, and adopted 
later by Gamo, lord of Aidzu, one of the political 
supporters of theTaiko Hideyoshi. Nagoya was 
a handsome and brave man, with a great reputa- 
tion as a lady-killer. It was said that the fair 
Yodogimi was one of his conquests, and that ■ 
Hideyoshi’s reputed son, Hldeyori, was in reality 
his. Gamo died in 1595, and Nagoya, now a ! 
ronin, or masterless knight, came presently to 
Kyoto, Avhere he became attached to 0 Kuni, 
who was some fifteen years his senior. Under his 
influence, she changed her methods. She dis- 
carded her priest’s robe for the dress of a two- 
sworded samurai, sang popular ditties instead of 
nemhutsu hymns, and began to act on themes of a 
purely secular nature. Her popularity increased 
stUl more. Nobunaga, Hideyoshi, and Hideyoshi’s 
son, Hideyasu, invited her to act in their presence, 
and there is an old print in the Museum at Uyeno, 
which represents her performing before a crowded 
house in which several Europeans are to be seen. 
Tills touch of the West in contact ivith the East 
is not ivithout its significance. Every resident 
in Japan knows how marvellously quick the 
Japanese are to adopt the latest ideas from foreign 
countries, and it is quite possible that the modern- 
ized drama which was thus instituted by O Kuni 
and Nagoya contained elements derived from the 
European drama. Shakespeare was in the zenith 
of his power when 0 Kuni was acting, and there 
were but few Englishmen in Japan who could 
have told the Japanese of him. Corneille was not 
yet born ; but the Spanish drama had been at its 
topmost point of fame for many years, and there 
were many Spaniards, clerical and other, in the 
Imperial city. It is possible that the Europeans 
represented in the old print in the Tokyo Museum 
are Spaniards. 

The po]mlar name for these representations was 
shibai, a name still in universal use to denote a 


theatre, the secular drama, or a secular play. The 
name chosen for it by its founders was kabuki, a 
word originally signifying comedy and licence, 
but in later days ennobled so as to denote 'the 
art of singing and dancing.’ Tokyo stUl boasts 
of a kabuki-cho, or street devoted to this sort of 
drama, and of a kabuki-za theatre, which hai 
hitherto attracted to itself some of the greatest 
names of the J apanese theatrical world. 

The year 1604 marks the height of 0 Kuni’s 
personal popularity. About that jmar, Nagoya, 
who had returned to his samurai life, was killed 
in a brawl, and 0 Kuni, who was getting on in 
years, retired to a nunnery in her native place, 
where she died in obscurity, nine years later. 

5. The ‘ onna-kabuki.’ — Imitation is always one 
of the greatest tests of popularity. Before 0 Kuni 
retired from the histrionic life, her theatres had 
already found imitators in various cities, notably 
at Osaka and Yedo, and the movement showed 
signs of permanent vigour. But the onna-kabuki, 
as it was called, fell into disgrace with the Shogun- 
ate, and its prominent feature was prohibited by 
the police of lyeyasu in 1629. One of the chief 
novelties of 0 Kuni’s representations had been her 
bold assumption of male attire. But when she fell 
in with Nag03'ashe was no longer a young woman, 
and it does not seem that there were other women 
directly associated with her in the enterprise. What 
was probably harmless in her case became a prece- 
dent of doubtful character in the hands of others. 
Women of uncertain reputation w'ere brought on 
the stage in the rival kabuki theatres ; with them 
were associated men of low life, and the result 
seemed very dangerous to the public morals. The 
emplojmient of women in kabuki plays was there- 
fore prohibited by the Shoguns’ police. No woman 
was employed as an actress in a theatre from the 
year 1629 until the debut, in the so-called sdski- 
shibai, of Sada Yakko, at the end of the 19tli 
century. 

6, The * ningyo-shibai.’ — The prohibition of 
women actors was, for the time bemg, an almost 
crushing blow to the kabuki. The place of the 
w’omen, banished by the decree of 1629, was taken 
by young boys, wiio played the women’s parts ; but 
the moral consequences of the so-called wakashu- 
shibai were worse than those of the onna-shibai 
had been. Besides, the boy-actors had not yet 
been trained, and some time had perforce to elapse 
before the jMbuki could regain its_ former popu- 
larity. In the meantime a new species of dramatic 
performance got an innings, which its promoters 
used to great advantage. The visitor to Japan 
will still sometimes meet with a travelling mendi- 
cant, carrying on his back a portable shrine con- 
taining some religious image or symbol w’hich is 
the pilgrim’s object of devotion. It is probable 
that in these mendicant vagrants we have a relic 
of the ancient odori-nsmbutsu, and that the itiner- 
ant preachers carried with them an Wol, before 
which they performed their simple religious dances, 
and which they used as a visible emblem of the 
faith they preached. 0 Kuni had discarded the 
emblems, wdiilst retaining for a w'hile the religious 
dance and song ; but there were (and still are; 
travelling priests wdio retained them. Ihe iounu- 
ers of the ningyo-shibai, or ‘ dolls’ theatre, 
these dolls or images the central feature 01 their 
art. The itineration ceased, and the idoI,_ seuiea 
in a permanent abode, developed into a nianonet e, 
or sit of movable dolls. The marionettes of the 
ningyo-shibai were extremely popular during tee 

whole period of the Tokugawa government, and 

performances of this sort are still to be met , 
especially in Osaka. Strange to say, the marion- 
ettes had a considerable mfliience on the subsequent 
developments of the kabuki- 
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‘ Among the things,’ says Balet, in a lecture delivered before 
the Alliance Franjaise at Yokohama, Feb. 1911, ‘which strike 
and shook us most in the popular theatre must be placed the 
singular gesticulation of the actors. Stitt, and moving by 
brusque starts, their gestures completely lack the ease and 
naturalness of real life ; one would say they were marionettes, 
and not without good reason ; for the actors of the kabuki took 
the marionettes of the booths in the fairs as their models. By 
an incomprehensible aberration, the Japanese have imitated 
these gestures, have elaborated them, and have fixed them 
permanently in the drama — except in comedy,— thus keeping 
aloof from the true imitation of life, falsifying the e.xpresslon of 
even the simplest sentiments, to the point of making them a 
pure pantomime. From the theatre, these gestures passed 
insensibly into daily life. It is not difficult to find traces of 
them in the current expression of certain emotions; anger, 
scorn, especially defiance, are often expressed among the 
Japanese in the manner of the actors of the kabxtki. Apart 
from this influence of gestures, the other — that of the manners 
and morals preached up ad nauseam in bloodthirsty tragedies 
— has not been the least effective in the formation of the 
Japanese mentality.’ It is not necessary to follow Balet in all 
his conclusions and inferences. The main thing is to note the 
effect of the marionette theatres on the gestures of the kabuki 
actors. 

7 . The ‘joruri.’ — Japan, like every Oriental 
country, has always had its story-tellers and 
wandering minstrels, whose repertoire included 
stories and legends of gods, heroes, and person- 
ages famous in national history, such as Benkei, 
the fighting monk. One of the most popular of 
these stories was the history of Joruri, the famous 
mistress of Yoshitsune — a story belonging to the 
same cycle of epos as Benkei (see Saito Mmashi-ho 
Benkei, hy de Benneville, Yokohama, 1910). The 
story of tne loves of this celebrated woman was so 
popmar that it overshadowed all the rest and gave 
its name to the whole class of' minstrel narrative, 
so that a joruri came to he the generic name for 
this class of recitals. The joruri stories were 
originally unwritten, handed down from minstrel 
to minstrel in substance but not in letter. Ota 
Nobunaga, the rival of Hideyoshi, and a man of 
considerable literary judgment, is said to have 
suggested that it would be an improvement to 
the joruri to have an established written text, 
and his mistress, Ono no 0 Tsu, is said to have 
been the first person to commit & joruri to ivriting. 
A few years later, about A.D. 1600, a, joruri singer, 
Menukiya Chozaburo, conceived the idea of a part- 
nership with the master of a marionette show near 
Osaka, and the result was a form of ningyo-shibai, 
which soon gained the popular favour. In 1685, 
a certain Tiucemoto Gidayu opened a marionette 
theatre, bearing his oivn name, in Osaka, and the 
joruri came to be equally well known under the 
new name of gidayu. 

8. The Genroku theatre. — The influence of the 
marionette show on the legitimate drama is seen in 
the fact that some of the greatest dramaturgists 
of Japan under the Tokugawas, notably Chika- 
niatsu and Takeda (middle of 18th cent.), were 
also WTiters of gidayu. From the marionette 
theatre they had learned the value of the literary 
•side of the drama. They appreciated the fact that 
it was something more than a mere collection of 
lyric songs loosely strung together by words which 
were scarcely worth recording, more than a mere 
exhibition of gestures and movements such as could 
be done by marionettes quite as well as by living 
men — above all, that it was more than the diversion 
of the passing hour by realistic, but motiveless, 
imitations of scenes of real life. Chikamatsu Mon- 
zaemon (1653-1724) stands a very long way behind 
Shakespeare, but he understood, as Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries had done, the vocation of 
the dramatic poet. He aimed at, and to a certain 
extent succeeded in, putting the dramatic poet into 
his proper place as the creator of a drama ’■with 
ideals, representing life, and forming manners. 
The mediteval no had been the sole property of 
the ruling military and cultured classes ; 0 Kuni’s 
work had been an appeal to the \mlgar ; Chika- 


matsu and his school, ■without excluding the edu- 
cated or despising the ignorant classes, made their 
appeal to the great common-sense bourgeoisie, which 
forms the mainstay of every nation. That their 
appeal was not made in vain, may be seen in the 
immense influence exercised by Takeda’s Chushin- 
gura in keeping alive in the people’s heart the spirit 
of loyalty to the Imperial throne. 

9 . Difficulties besetting the ‘kabuki.’ — One of 
the great difficulties in the way of realizing the 
highest dramatic ideals lay, and still lies, in the 
despised position of the actors. The kabuld has 
never quite effaced the bar sinister in its escutcheon. 
Its founders, O Kuni and Nago^ya, were deemed 
none too respectable; the onna-kabuki were per- 
formed mostly by prostitutes ; the lads who acted 
in the wakashu-lcabxiki were connected with ■vices 
which flourished in one of the ' cities of the plain.’ 
There was reason in abundance for the Tokugawa 
government to take alarm : there was not merely 
the love of pleas^ure and the increase of luxury 
among the people to be feared, but also the danger 
to the social order, and the confusion of classes and 
castes. The Shogunal government did not iveaken 
in the carrying out of what it conceived to be its 
duty. In 1609, lyeyasu prohibited all theatres in 
Shidzuoka, which •was at that time his residence ; 
in 1610 certain court ladies at Kyoto ivere sent into 
exile for going to a theatre, the manager of the 
theatre being executed. In 1629 every perform- 
ance in whicli women appeared was forbidden. In 
1641 a manager wlio had allo^wed his ‘young men ’ 
to appear as women on the stage was severely 
punished. A few years later, under strict regula- 
tions, a few actors were allow’ed to appear in female 
characters, but they were forbidden to wear silk 
or brocades, and had to shave the front of their 
head, TJieatres, like brothels, were relegated to 
certain quarters, samurai were forbidden to attend 
them, and the actors were not allowed to associate 
•with the ordinary citizens. They were classed 
apart, like the eta, and the numeral substantive 
used for them classed them with animals rather 
than with men, as though one should say, ‘ so many 
head of cattle,’ ‘so many head of actors.’ The 
term kawara-mono refers to the origin of the 
kabuki amongst the heap of broken ‘tfles’ and 
rubbish in the dry river-bed of the Kamogawa. 
Under such circumstances it was extremely dilficult 
for the kabuki drama to struggle into respecta- 
bility. 

10 . Earliest written ‘kabuki.’ — ^We have already 
seen that the writing of joruri influenced the pro- 
duction of regular dramas. It is worthy of notice 
that, in 1655, a theatre in Yedo produced a con- 
secutive drama of several acts, entitled Soga no 
Jiiban Kiri, ■which required 15 actors. Another 

E lay, in 1666, also produced in Tokyo, was ^vritten 
y Kawara Jonnosuke, and was entitled Soga no 
kyogen. One may see from the titles of these 
plays how strong was the appeal made to the 
national imagination by the stirring events of the 
Middle Ages, which have famished Japan with a 
genuine, if informal, epic poem. 

II. Actor families. — One of the results of the 
Tokugawa legislation, which compelled the actors 
to live by themselves, apart from their fellow- 
citizens, was the formation of an actor class. 'This 
■was quite in accordance with ancient Japanese tra- 
dition. Japan has, from the earliest times, had 
castes of doctors, xvrestlcrs, sword-makers, painters, 
etc., and the result of the system maj’ be seen in 
the specialized skill of production combined xvitb 
a marvellous lack of creative power, which marks 
almost all Japanese work, especially in the various 
departments of art. In the Japanese drama, wo 
observe the rise of great actor families, e.g. that of 
Ichikawa Danjuro, which has, as it were, stereo- 
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typed the dr.amatic art along certain definite lines, 
and thereby produced an article perfect in its own 
way, hut which has stifled originality and well- 
nigh killed the art of the playwright. Judged by 
its oivn standards, the Japanese kahitki, with its 
posturings and intonations reminiscent of the reci- 
tatives or the no and the/dran, its stilted language, 
and its simple dignity, is a tiling as perfect as an 
art influenced by very imperfect ideals can make 
it. But what playuTight could do his best, if he 
were ‘ bossed ’ from the beginning to the end of his 
composition by a clique of hereditaiy actors, who 
said that things had always been just so in their 
family ? 

12. The Meiji theatre. — Like everything else in 
Japan, the drama stagnated from about the end of 
the second decade of the 18th cent, to the end of 
the seventh decade of the 19th. The actors were 
a class of social outcasts, but they had the supreme 
sway in their own little kingdom, where things 
went leisurely along the old grooves. The Meiji 
Restoration swept away all class distinctions, and 
the actors emerged from their isolation. In 1876, 
at the opening of the Shintomiza theatre in Tokyo, 
the Foreign Ministers and members of the corps 
diploTuatique accepted invitations to he present at 
the opening performance. It was a gi'eat shock to 
Japanese conservatism, but it proved to be a whole- 
some example ; in 1886, Count Inoue ventured to 
give a performance at his own residence, at which 
Ichikawa Danjuro acted, in the presence of the 
Emperor himself. The visits of distinguished per- 
sonages, c.g. Prince Arthur of Connaught, gave 
opportunities for official recognition of the dra- 
matic profession ; and, in 1903, Prince Ito delivered 
a funeral oration in honour of the popular Danjuro. 
The old ostracism has not yet quite §one ; a statue 
of Danjuro, erected a few years ago in front of the 
Kabukiza theatre, had to be removed; but it is 
abundantly evident that the actors are Annning for 
themselves a recognized position in the Japanese 
world. 

13. The ‘s6shi-shibai.’ — One of the most hopeful 
signs connected with the modem Japanese stage is 
that the monopoly of the great actor families has 
been broken. The soshi-shibai, bom some 25 years 
ago, presents many points of resemblance to the 
earlier enterprise of 0 Kuni and Nagoya, coming 
into the world, as did its predecessor, at a time 
when ‘a fever of reform and innovation’ was raging 
throughout Japan. Kawakami Otojiro, the flighty 
son of a toy-dealer, had an undistinguished course 
at school at Fukuoka, and then flung himself into 

S olitical stump-oratory, after the fashion of young 
apan in the early days of Meiji. He had many 
fello-w-travellers along the paths of stump-oratory ; 
the Japanese of the day invented a word to denote 
these political adventurers. They were known as 
soshi ; they -were oftener than not impecunious. 
Kawakami and a few brother-soiAt formed them- 
selves into a sort of amateur dramatic company, 
and their plays were call ed soshi-shibai. They gave 
representations of actual life, and gained many 
hearers. Their first object was to make money, 
but success gave them higher ambitions. They 
declared war against the Icabuki school, and an- 
nounced a programme of theatrical reform. In 
this they have not succeeded. Kawakami has 
been ably seconded by his wife, Madame Sada 
Yakko, and the Kawakami troupe has been ■well 
received in Europe and America. They draw their 
material from many quarters: from Dumas and 
Maeterlinck, from Shakespeare and Ibsen. But 
they have presented crude, ill-adapted matter, 
strongly impregnated with a Western flavour, to 
an audience that can only relish the sauces of 
Japan, and they have not yet succeeded in captur- 
ing tlie popular taste. The dramatist is lacking 


who can draw, as did Shakespeare, on all the 
wealth of accessible literature, and yet present it 
to his audience in a thorouglily native form. The 
lack of a dramatist has been acknowledged in 
many quarters. Writers like Fukuchi, Tsubouclii, 
Ihara, and hlasuda have tried to supply the vacancy. 
They are undoubtedly on the right track ; but a 
Shakespeare is bom, not made, and Japan may 
perhaps stiU be said to be waiting for the ‘ mother 
of Shakespeare.’ 

Eflbrts have also recently been made to conform 
the architecture of Japanese theatres to European 
ideas and requirements. This is notably the case 
in Tokyo with the Yurakuza (built 1909) and the 
Teikokuza (opened 27th Feb. 1911). It is impos- 
sible as yet to say what eflect these buildings are 
likely to have on Japanese dramatic developments. 
A recently established training school for young 
actors and actresses will, if successful, be a step in 
the right direction, as eliminating the hereditary 
principle which has done so much in the way of 
lossilization. It also provides a way by which a 
young woman of respectable family can adopt the 
stage as a profession in an honourable manner 
mthout the loss of caste. 

14. Actors in the ‘no.’ — The no is essentially a 

piece to be acted by two players, and this funda- 
mental idea is maintained, however meat may be 
the number of players actually employed in the 
performance of any particular piece. The prin- 
cipal personage is the shi-te, the or actor. 

His duty is both to dance and to sing, and his r6le 
is the pivot on which the whole piece turns. We 
may call him the protagonist. By his side is the 
waki (‘side ’), who may be compared with the deuter- 
agonist of the Greek classical stage. As the name 
implies, his r61e is secondary to that of the shi-U ; 
but he is nevertheless a necessary adjunct, because it 
is his presence on the stage that rives the requisite 
stimulus to the activities of the mi-fe. 

Some plays require the presence of only two 
actors ; and we may ivith justice consider them as 
types of the primitive drama. When more actors 
are required, they are considered as assistants or 
companions to the shi-(e or waki. They are desig- 
nated as tomo, ‘ companions,’ but more frequently 
as tsure, and appear as shi-te-dzure or waki-dzwrc, 
according to the part they represent. But they 
can scarcely be said to have an independent per- 
sonality : ‘ ce sont deux voix qui se rfepondent, et 
non deux personnages qui se parlent’ (P6ri). In 
some pieces there appears another actor, known 
as the kogata, or ‘ miild,’ whose r6le is occasion- 
ally of some importance, as when,_e.p., he repre- 
sents an emperor or nobleman ; and in a fev.’ places 
we find indefinitely designated personages, otoko 
and onna, ' man ’ and ‘ woman.’ Again, in one or 
two plays we have companies of people representing, 
c.g., pleasure-seekers, or attendants. These are 
known as tachi-shii. The clown’s part is assig^ed 
to a personage known as kyogen or okashi. ^ He is 
sometimes entrusted with comic parts during tne 
play itself, but more frequently with the comic 
interlude, ai, which separates the first act of a no 
drama from the second. This ai no kydgmxsnot 
to be confounded with the independent kyogm 
which comes between tivo distinct no dramas. Be 
had his part in these also. 

15. The chorus.— The chorus, yi or jt-wictt, con- 
sists of from 8 to 10 musicians, under the command 
of aji-gashira. The musicians wear the oroinary 
clothes of the citizen, and have no functions beyon 
those of music and singing. The chorus sometime 
takes part in the no drama by acting as a suo- 
stitute for a shi-tc in the rendering of some soi^, 
and sometimes it will take part, in a sort ot • 
personal way, in the dialogue. It has some o 
functions of a Greek chorus, but it never represents 
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a definite group of persons, such as, e./;., the 
Phojnician ■women. 

In addition to the actoi-s and chorus, tliere are 
t'Nvo persons -whose functions are of the greatest 
importance in the performance of the no — the 
hoken and the mono-kise. The former, in plain 
clothes, has the duty of looking generally after the 
performance, bringing in swords, fans, etc., as 
required, and removing them unostentatiously 
when no longer needed. The mono-kise has the 
superintendence of the wardrobe, and assists the 
actors in their changes of costume, etc. 

16. The orchestra. — This is composed of three, 
sometimes four, instruments. These are : (1)/Me, 
(2) ko-tsutsumi, (3) o-tsutsumi, (4) taiko. The first 
is a flute ; the second and third are a small and a 
large drum, struck with the hand, the former 
carried on the right shoulder, the latter on the left 
knee. The fourth, which is a species of t.am- 
bourine, is used only when something awe-inspiring 
is going on, such as the appearance of a demon or 
spirit, or the ‘ lion-dance.’ The general name for 
tne musicians is hayashi-kata, each individual 
being designated by his instrument — fue-kata, 
taiko-kata, etc. It is extremely probable that a 
comparison of these instruments wth the musical 
instruments in use in ancient China, India, etc., 
might throw much light on the origin of the no 
dramas. 

17. Schools of ‘no’ actors. — We have seen that 
the no actors are divided into three classes — shi-te, 
toaki, and kyogen. These are further subdivided 
into various schools, or ryu. The most important 
are the schools of the shi-te — Inuanzc, hosho, kom- 
paru, kongo, and kita — which between them furnish 
most of tne shi-te and shi-te-dzure, also the tomo, 
kogata, ji, koken, and mono-kise. These five 
‘schools’ are by far the most important. The 
waki are also subdivided into five schools — 
hnrufuii, fuknd, shindo, takayasu, and hosho. 
There is a further distinction made in these two 
classes, which is of some importance. They are 
divided into kami-gakari, and shimo-gakari, ac- 
cording as they base their acting on traditions 
derived from Kyoto (kami) or Kara {shivio). We 
shall see the importance of this distinction if we 
remember that the Kyoto Buddhism, mainly 
that of the Tendai sect, -with its offshoots, is of 
Chinese oririn, whilst the Nara Buddhism was 
predominantly Hindu. The kyogen actors are 
subdivided into three classes, each named after its 
founder — Sagi, Izumi, Okura — as indeed are also 
the various classes of the shi-te and waki. All 
these families of no actors were originally con- 
nected with the kagura dances of the Shinto and 
Ryobu-Shinto rites, and it is in the kagura that 
the origin of the no drama as found in Japan must 
be sought. 

18. The ' no-li^ogen ’ stage.— Tlie no was origin- 
ally intended, like the kagxira, for outdoor per- 
formance, and this fundamental theory is still 
preserved in the arrangement of the sta^e. It is 
a perfectly simple platform about six yards square, 
with three of its sides open. The fourth side is a 
wall of plain wood panel, with a painting of an old 
pine-tree to suggest an open-air performance. The 
actors have their exits and entrances on the right 
hand of the stage, the chorus on the left. One of 
the pillars supporting the roof is_ called the Icokcn 
bashira, and it is from behind this pillar that the 
koken keeps a watchful eye on the performance. 
The green room or vestry is behind the wood- 
panelTed wall. 

19. Sung forms. — The no drama is a metrical 
composition, the measure adopted being known as 
a Jnisari, or * chain,’ for the structure of which the 
render is referred to Pfiri’s solid treatise already 
quoted. 'I’crms especially noticeable are, e.g., the 


shidai, very often used as an introduction, and 
containing a statement of the general purjiose and 
‘ circumstances ’ (shidai) of the piece. The issei is 
very similar to it, only more definite, the shidai 
giving, as it were, only a general statement, while 
the issei explains some particular point. The uta, 
or ‘song,’ IS the prerogative of the waki and his 
assistants ; it has nothing in common witli the 
tanka of later Japanese literature. To take an 
example : in the sita, the waki and his friends wUl 
describe the journey they have taken in order to 
reach the scene of action. The sashi and kiiri are 
two minor forms : the former a simple recitative, 
which is not used by the Icami-gakari schools, the 
latter a lively song, serving as an introduction to 
the kuse. The kttse may be looked upon as the 
form out of -which the no has developed. It is 
accompanied by a dance, and is a remnant of the 
ancient kuse dances which have been so popular in 
Japan since the 10th century. It is the kuse which 
brings us into touch with the itinerating odori- 
nemlmtsu preachers. The rongi, or ‘ discussion,’ 
a dialogue chanted by shi-tc and chorus, is another 
remnant of the Buddhist influence. It is a relic of 
the scholastic discussions of the Buddhist monas- 
teries, especially of those in the Kyoto schools of 
Buddhism. In the waka, -which follows the rongi, 
we have, it is said, the remnants of the popular 
songs chanted by the shirabyoshi ; and the gestures 
of the actors at this point are generally suggestive 
of the same origin. The Iciri is the closing song, 
and is often closely connected with the walca, 

20. Spoken forms. — The spoken forms are the 
nanori, or ‘announcement of the name,’ spoken by 
the actor on his first appearance, or, for a woman, 
by the chorus ; the mondo, or dialogue ; the yobi- 
Jcalce, or words addressed to a person supposed to 
be at some distance from the speaker; and the 
katari, or narration. In the kyogen we have also 
various forms of ai, ‘ interludes.’ In the katari-ai 
the kyogen actor gives a new exposition, sometimes 
with considerable variations, of the plot of the 
drama. The tachi-ai, while ultimately connected 
■with the development of the drama, is spoken by 
outside personages, as, for instance, by a deus ex 
machina in the form of a god or spirit. The 
ashirai-ai is an interlude in which a servant, 
boatman, etc., plays a principal part. 

21. Masks used in the ‘no.’ — There are about 
thirty masks in common use for no representations 
— though there are, of course, special masks for 
use in the rarer pieces. The particulars of these 
masks are given in Kamen-fu, Nogaku Unnoshu, 
and Nogaku Shozoku. 


The introduction of masks into Jttp.in is fronerally attributed 
to ShStoku Taishi (1621), the great patron of Buddhism. This 
is another indication of a point made elsewhere in this article, 
that the nfl is of Indian origin, for the Buddhism which Shotoku 
favoured was notoriously of the Indian variety. Other famous 
mask-makers of primitive times are TankaikS, K6b5 Dalshi, and 
Kasuga— all wcll-know-n carvers of Buddhist images. These 
were succeeded by tho Jissaku, or ten mask-makers, of the 
Heian (800-1186) and Kamakura (1166-1332) ages, and these by 
the Rokusaku and Chusaku schools, who bring us down to the 
end of the Ashikaga period. We then come to the well-known 
Ka-wachi, who at one time worked as a saddler in the retinue 
of the great Taik6 Hideyoshi (1636-98). Hideyoshi was a great 
patron of the lyrical drama, which he treated with almost re- 
ligious respect. One day Kawachi peeped from behind some 
curtains at his mMtcr robing himself for a dramatic performance 
Before he donned his mask, Hideyoshi held it over his head and 
did obeisance. Frorn that moment Kawachi determined to 
abandon the calling of a saddlc-maker and devote his energies 
to tho making of masks. 

22, Fans,-— Tiie fans useii are of two lands 

suychxro and shimai-ogi. The former seem to 
correspond \vith the r6l6 of the actors. Thus we 
have oktna'ogi^ the ‘ gro^v^l man's fan/ ■with a 
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ogi, represents the world of the Asnras, the 
Buddhist world of bloodshed and slaughter. 
Significantly enough, there are two forms of 
shura-ogi, the genji-shura and the heike-shura, 
which thus perpetuate the memory of Japan’s most 
famous period of internal strife. Other memorials 
of that sad time may be found in the kyojo-dgi 
and kydjo-iranashi-dgi (respectively, the ‘ insane 
woman’s fan,’ and the ‘ insane woman’s colourless 
fan ’), the latter with its sad pictures of the heron 
amongst the snow, and the ill-omened crow sitting 
on a withered tree. It would be beyond our scope 
to describe all these varieties. The sJihnai-ogi 
does not present so many varieties. The simplest 
form, the midzumaki-no-ogi, ‘ water - sprinkler’s 
fan,’ is used by the lowest grade of actors, wliose 
humble performances are fitly symbolized by the 
unobtrusive but necessary work of the ‘ w.ater- 
sprinkler ’ — an important functionary in hot dusty 
countries. "When the actor-student has been pro- 
moted to a liiglier grade, and is allowed to dance 
for the first time, he uses a midzuMki fan, i.e. the 
fan of the ‘ water-drawer ’ ; while the next pro- 
motion, to the rank which permits him to perform 
the mochidzuki dance, is marked by the use of a fan 
known as chidori. Buddhist influence, chiefly of 
the Hosso and Kegon schools, may be seen in the 
clouds — five, seven, or nine, according to circum- 
stances — which distinguish other fans of a higher 
order. But the gradation of actors, dramas, and 
dances is very clearly due to Chinese thought. 

Ifc would take us too long, for the purposes of this article, to 
trace the connecting points between the Japanese lyric drama 
and the drama of the Hindus. But there certainly are such 
points of connexion, traceable through fans, masks, musical 
instruments, dresses, and dress-materials, not only with India, 
but with the Levant. Thus, for instance, there are two names 
for dress-materials much used in the n5—donsu and shusu, 
translated by Brinkley as ‘damask* and ‘ satin ’—which are 
said, though perhaps not with much probability, to point to a 
Damascene and Syrian origin for tliese materials. But these 
are points which still await investigation. 

23 . Peculiarities of construction of the ‘ kabuki ’ 
theatre. — The word shibai means ‘ a lawn,’ or ‘ on 
the laavn.’ There is an old tradition, connected 
with the Nan-yen-do temple at Nara, which says 
that, at a very remote period, the earth opened 
udth a yawning cavity ri^it in front of the temple, 
■with much exhalation of poisonous gases and 
smoke. It being evidently advisable to propitiate 
the incensed deities who had brought about this 
calamity, the Government of the day ordered that 
the okina and sanbaso dances should be performed 
in front of the chasm. This was done on the 
smooth grass before the temple, and with the 
desired etfect. This incident is still commemorated 


straw hats, and uniting for any chance opportunity 
of congenial occupation. When they could do 
nothing else, they beat drums and sang ballads, 
and thus gained a few rin from the good-natured 
citizens. Saruwaka saw that these unemployed 
fighting men constituted a real danger to the State, 
and set to work to find safe outlets for their super- 
fluous energies. He built himself a large -villa, the 
construction of which gave employment to many 
hands ; he lived luxuriously and ostentatiously, 
and kept large retinues of servants ; at last, the 
idea occurred to him of founding a theatre as an 
institution by which many of tiiese unemployed 
warriors might gain a living, and all might find 
recreation and amusement. The idea -was very well 
received, the row organized themselves con amore, 
the Government gave its consent to the under- 
taking, and a dream in which Saruwaka saw a 
crane flying towards him, with the leaf of an iehd 
(Fictts religiosa) on a plate in its bill, -was inter- 
preted as an omen of the best sort. Saruwaka’s 
theatre w’as the first permanent kabuki building in 
Japan, and gave a model which all subsequent 
kabuki theatres have followed. The no dramas in 
the Middle Ages were performed in the most flimsy 
of temporary booths. 

The construction of the old kabuki theatres may 
be understood by the consideration of certain thea- 
trical words which are still in use, but which 
cannot be made clear except by reference to old 
usages and peculiarities. Thus the word Tiancru, 
'to turn aside,’ is, in theatrical parlance, ‘to finish 
a performance.’ In Saruwaka’s building, the en- 
trance was protected by a hanging mat, ■which the 
spectators had to push aside in order to enter. 
When the performance came to an end, the mat 
was ‘ turned aside ’ to facilitate egress, and left so. 
Similarly, /wto wo akeru, ‘ to open the lid,’ is used 
of the opening of a theatre — the heavy, lid-like 
shutters all round the building being tightly closed 
■when there was no drama in course of perfonnance. 
The quasi-military character of the actors in Saru- 
wakivs theatre showed itself in the yagura, or 
castle-tower (now disused), erected on the roof to 
give the building something of the appearance of 
a feudal castle. On two sides of the yagura were 
suspended zai, the baton used by a Japanese 
general in the direction of a battle. But these 
theatrical zai were known as bonten — the name 
given by Buddhists to Brahma, the greatest of the 
guardian deities — and replaced the Shinto gohei 
■which 0 Kuni had used in her temporary erections. 
The use of tlie bonten and gohei is a proof of the 
existence of a certain amount of religiosity, but 


by the Takigi-no-No at Nara, which is always per- need not be pressed further, , - i t 

formed ‘ on the lawn,’ It is possible, therefore. While certain oi the minor structural feature 01 

that O Kuni, in inaugurating the shibai or kabuki the early Jeabuki have disappeared, certain others 
drama, meant it to be a resurrection, as far as remain. Thus the modern Japanese stage is disj 
possible under altered circumstances, of the primi- tinguished by : (a) the Jianamichi, or ‘flower-way 
tive dances of pre-historic times. — a raised platform or corridor by which the actors 

The first theatre in Kyoto was erected in 1632 ; have access to the stage from the other end qi the 
in Osaka, in 1633 ; in Yedo, in 1624 ; and the con- theatre, passing I'iglit through the spectators m the 
struction of these places of amusement was speedily pit. The hanamichi was at one time bordered wit 
followed by others. The first theatrical building in flowers, hence its name. It is al ways on '®. 
Yedo was the Saruwakaza, which was the outcome hand of the spectators; on their j 

of the philanthropic efforts of a certain Saruwaka sometimes another passage of the same sort, 
Kanzaburo. The Genna period (A.D. 1615-1643), the karibanamichi, or ‘ temporary flower-oriag . 
■whilst enjoying the firm hand of the Tokugawa (b) Between the hanamichi and the ^ 

Sh5gunate, was still one of considerable con- space called hashi-gakari, 'apo.ge-syB.ee, 
fusion and unrest. The cessation of the long- times also knoivn by a term_ derived from tneU o® 

continued civil wars and the subsequent dissolution of the camp — musha bashiri, ‘warriors ru g- 
of many of the opposition clans had filled the It is through this space that -a’amore ,, 

country with unemploj'ed men-at-arms {ronin], stage. Near it is the okubyo-guent, , ,t,^ 
W'ho flocked to the larger cities in search of em- hole,’ the significance of which L -f 

ployment. Yedo was naturally their chief place btitai-ban, or _ ‘ stage- watch, with i”;® 
of refuge, aud in the croivded quarters of Asakusa, sentinels, again betrays ^ ^ 

Ryogoku, and Shiba, they mi^t be seen in their (d) The central part of the stage is ^ 

hundreds, concealing their faces beneath large {mawari-butai) — an arrangement whicn 
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mind the of the Greek stage ; the machine 

■which works this is situated in the narakxi, ‘ hell,’ 
helow the stage, where is also to be found the 
seriage, or sendashi, by which actors are ‘ pushed 
up ’ through the flooring of the stage. There are 
two or three trap-doors for this purpose {kiri-ana) 
on the stage itsmf, and a similar one (suppon) on 
the hanamichi. Only the larger theatres were 
allowed to have mawari-hutai — possibly only they 
could afford the luxury, (e) The kdken calls to 
mind primitive conditions in the history of the 
Ertropean drama. He is the attendant (supposed 
to he invisible) of the principal actors, wears black 
clothes, removes articles that are not required, ad- 
justs the actors’ robes, and holds a candle for them. 
(/) The tedai, who represents the proprietor and is 
charged with the business of the theatre, sits, 
during the performance, near the main entrance of 
the house. ^ When there is nothing on, his oflSce is 
in the shikiri-ha, or accountant’s room. The todori 
has the supervision of everything connected •with 
the performance and the actors. His ofiBce {todori- 
ha) IS in the hack part of the building, as are also 
the hayashi-heya, or room for the musicians, the 
gakuya, or ‘ green room,’ for the actors, and the 
sakusha-beya, or ‘authors’ room.’ This last calls 
for a few words. The Japanese have scarcely any 
dramatic 'UTiters, and none of great note. Very 
few of the no dramas can he assigned to any 
particular writer, and the same remark holds good 
of the kahuki drama. The actors themselves, 
sitting in committee, compose the play as a joint- 
eftbrt, and it is this, perhaps, more than anything 
else that has helped to keep the Japanese stage so 
stagnant and unprogressive. Recent efforts at re- 
form, such as Kawakami’s soshi-shibai and the 
construction of the new Imperial Theatre, must 
he looked upon as so many ettbrts to overthrow 
the tyranny of the player-actors. The student 
of English literature will see here the] point of 
analogy with the pre-Sliakespearean dramatists of 
the Elirahethan age. 

2 ^ Influence of the drama on the development 
of ‘Bushido.’ — The no drama had its first glory in 
the Middle Ages, when the military and chivalrous 
spirit of Japanese knighthood was at its prime. 
We may seek for its origin in the oldest relimous 
sentiment of the people, in the Buddhism of the 
Nara age, in Chinese and Indian influences. But 
the fact still remains that the drama never took 
root until the spirit of the nation was moved by the 
incidents of that great national epic (for it was 
nothing less) which gathers round Yoshitsune, 
Benkei, Yoritomo, and the great warriors of the 
Genji and Heike. Then it was that the heart of 
Japan went forth in sympathetic response to the 
great ideals set before it during that period of 
national distress. It was then that the imagina- 
tion was quickened, and the image formed of the 
ideal hero, brave, loyal, patient, quick in honour’s 
quarrel — and yet a religious mystic, whose poetic 
insight enabled him to see, dimly perhaps, but 
with faith, the underlying verities of exi.stence. 
This is the ideal set before us in the no, and the 
idealization was much assisted by the quietistic 
teachings of the Zen school of Buddhism. 

The . ideals were, however, indistinct, and the 
principles underlying Bushido, or the ‘ Way of the 
Ideal Knight,’ were felt rather than understood. 
It was reserved for a later age to elaborate the 
philosophy of life with which Bushido presents us, 
.md Yamaga Soko (bom 1622), the disciple of 
Hayashi Razan, and the instnictor of Oishi Kur- 
nnosuke, who headed the celebrated^ band of the 
forty-seven ronin, has been often singled opt as 
the first formal exponent of Bushido. According to 
Yamaga (the present writer is here following the 
Rev. J. T. Imai, who in his turn follows Prof. 


Inouye Tetsujiro), Bushido may he summarized 
somewhat as follows : 

To know one's proper work or duty, to have the will to do it, 
and to carry out one’s good intentions with diligence and zeal. 
True manliness is shown by not being moved by poverty, 
wealth, or power. In order to reach that ideal, there should 
bo acquired large-mindedness, a noble ambition, gentleness, 
courtesy, contentment ; a power of discerning right from wrong, 
gain from loss ; uprightness, honesty, constancy. These virtues 
are to show themselves in the deportment, in gravity, in the 
care taken in seeing, hearing, and speaking, in the expression 
of the countenance, in temperance and propriety in dress, 
houses, furniture, diet. The knight must have a right way of 
using his time, his wealth, his pleasures (J . T. Imai, Bushido, 
Tokyo, 1910). 

It has been said’ that the old-fashioned Bushido 
of the mediseval knights gave its last expiring 
flicker in the deaths of Oishi Kuranosuke and his 
band of ronin in 1703. Certainly the pax Toku- 
gaunea which lay on Japan from the middle of the 
17th to the middle of the 19th century was no 
favourable soil for the production of so delicate a 
flower. But Yamaga Soko and his Confucianist 
successors were in the meantime busy laying the 
foundation of a new Bushido, and in this they were 
ably aided and abetted by the dramatists, both of 
the kabuki and of the ningyo-shibai (marionettes). 

•It was at this period,' says Imai (op. eit.) ‘that the historic 
dramas began to be produced by Oh'ikamatsu, Takeda, Izumo, 
and later writers. They were exponents of Bushido to the 
mind of the people, to men and women alike of all classes, lust 
as Soko and others were to the loomed. It was through these 
historical plays . . . that JStuMdo influences acted and re-acted 
on the Japanese people.' 

We can scarcely over-estimate the influence that 
the stage has had and still has in forming popular 
ideas of religion and morality in Japan, but we 
must remember that the words ‘ honour,’ ‘ loyalty,’ 
‘duty,’ ‘honesty,’ and ‘truth,’ which these plays 
directly and indirectly illustrate, are not quite 
the equivalents of the same words when found in 
Christian -iviitings. They must be interpreted 
according to the standards of morality which were 
generally accepted in 18th cent. Japan. 

Literatuke.— S tudents desiring to pursue their studies be- 
yond the limits traced by this article are recommended to 
consult, for European and American authorities, the very com- 
plete Bibliographies published by von Wenckstern, in 1804 
and 1904 ; and, .for Japanese writers, the list given by Pdri in 
Bulletin do VEcole Erangaise de VBxlrtme Orient, vol. lx. pp ■ 
254-273. The writer’s own obligations ore to the works of 
W. G. Aston, esp. Ilistarp of Japanese Literature, London 
1893; K. Florenr, Geschichte dcr japnnisehen Literatur, Leip’. 
zig, 1001; M. Revon, Manuel de la fitUraturejaponaise, ParS 
1910 ; Pdri, articles in Bulletin de VEcole Frangaisede VExtrime 
Orient, 1901-5; Balet, articles in Japan Daily Herald, 'Voko- 
hanin, Nov.-Dee, 1010; and B. H. Chamberlain, Things 
Japanese^, London, 1905; also to various articles which have 
appeared from time to time in the TASJ. A. LLO'VD 

DRAMA (Javanese and Further Indian). — The 
Javanese drama is one of the most interesting of 
the entire Orient, particularly through its high 
development of the ‘ shadow-play.’ Seven distinct 
forms of drama in Java are enumerated by Juyn- 
boll (AE xiii. 4-5): (1) wayang punua, which are 
played ivith puppets of buflalo leather, which cast 
their shadows on a curtain, and draw their themes 
from the Mahubhdrata, the Rdmdyana, or the 
Javanese Manik Maya-, (2) wayang gedog, the 
same as the preceding, except that the subjects 
are drawn from the native Javanese Fanji-cycle ; 

(3) tcayang kilitik or kSrutyil, which are plaj-ed 
with flat unclothed wooden puppets, and draw 
their themes from the cycle of Damar Wulan; 

(4) wayang goleq, which are played with round 
clothed puppets, and draw their themes from 
the Damar Wulan and the Muhammadan Amir 
Amhyah cycles : (5) wayang topeng, with a r6per- 
toire identical with that of the first three classes, 
but played with masked actors ; (6) wayang wong, 
the same as the la.st, except that the actors are 
unmasked ; ami (7) wayang beber, with the same 
r6pertoire os the preceding, but represented by a 
pictured scroll which is unrolled and explained by 
the dalang. The usual mode of prc.sentation of & 
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vxtyang is as follows:- -A white sheet {kSlir) is 
stretched on a wooden frame {pangyung). At the 
top of this frame a lamp {blencon) is placed so as 
to cast its light upon the screen, and on the same 
side as the lamp the ‘ director ’ (dalang) squats, 
having on his left a chest (Ao(a7c) containing the 
puppets {wayang or ringgit). On the side of this 
chest are a few small plates of metal, which are 
struck hy the dalang^ to imitate warlike sounds. 
Near him, moreover, is a howl of incense, and also 
a basin containing the offerings {sayen) for the 
spirits. The men in the audience are seated on 
the same side of the curtain as the dalatig, while 
the women are placed on the opposite side, so that 
they do not see the puppets, but only their 
shadows. All the lines are recited by the dalang, 
who varies his voice or gives other indications of 
the change of character. This holds good, at least 
in some cases, even in the wayang wong, or plays 
with unmasked human actors. In the tuayang 
topcng, pbayed with masked actors, on the other 
hand, the players themselves speak the lines. 
Both women and men may act, as in the ancient 
Sanskrit drama. 

The dalang of the Jav'anese drama corresponds 
closely to the sutradhara of India (cf. Pischel, 
Seimat des Puppenspiels, Halle, 1900, pp. 8-10), 
both being primarily ‘ thread-pullers (of the 
puppets),’ although the word dalang itself seems 
to connote originally much the same as the English 
‘stroller’ (Hazeu, Bijdrage, pp. 23-24). 

The Javanese wayang was undoubtedly religious 
in origin, as has been elaborately shown by Hazeu 

a . cit. pp. 39-59), who calls attention to the 
srings [sayen) to the .spirits, to the incense 
offered before the presentation begins, to the fact 
that the plays are given at night, when the spirits 
are abroad, and to the circumstance that the pre- 
sentation is a meritorious act on the part of the 
patron who hires the troupe, and that a wayang 
should be given by all means at certain important 
periods in the life of the individual, such as the 
festivals at the seventh month of pregnancy and 
the cutting of the navel-string. According to him, 
moreover, the entire shadow-play sprang from a 
desire to represent the ghosts of departed ancestors 
by what resembled them most closely, that is, by 
shadows, while the dalang, who causes the puppets 
to cast their shadows on the screen and recites 
lines for them, is primitively a priest performing 
a religious ceremony of ancestor-worship. The 
religious character of the Javanese wayang is also 
confirmed, perhaps, by the phallic character of 
many of the puppets, since nudity is not only a 
well-known fertility -charm (cf. Serrurier, De 
Wajang Poerwa, pp. 187-203), but also a potent 
means of frightening away demons (Hazeu, op. cit. 
p. 43 ; cf. Crookcj PP, 1896, i. 68-72). At a later 
period this phallicism may, of course, degenerate 
into mere obscenity, as in the Turkish karagbz. 

The age of the drama in Java is uncertain, but 
it is at least clear from allusions to it in the 
literature that it was popular by the beginning of 
the 11th cent. A.D. Its origin is still more prob- 
lematical, the leading authorities on the subject 
holding views diametrically opposed. Serrurier, 
Hageman, Poensen, and others believe that the 
Javanese drama was profoundly influenced by the 
Hindu ; while Crawfurd, Niemann, Brandes, and 
especially Hazeu, deny that Hindu plays formed 
the model of the wayang. An absolute decision of 
the matter is not easj’-, but in the present state of 
knowledge it would seem that the Javanese drama 
is indeed an original device. India, it is true, 
numbers among its dramatic categories a ‘ shadow- 
play’ (cliaydnatalca), which has been elaborately 
discussed by Pischel in his ‘ Das altindische 
Scbattenspiel ’ [SB A W, 1906, pp. 482-502 ; cf. his 


Heimat des Pxippempiels), with the conclusion 
that the shadow-play in the technical sense of the 
term was known in India. Nor is there any 
inherent impossibility that the Dutaiiaada of 
Subhata (produced in Feb.-Mar. 1243; tr. Gray 
JAOS xxxii. [1912] 1-20)— the only cJiayandtaka 
thus far edited — was produced somewhat like the 
Ja,vanese wayang-, nevertheless, the diflerence in 
spirit between this and other plays of the Kama 
cycle in India (cf. L6vi, ThMtre indien, Paris, 
1890, pp. 267-295), as conmared with the Kama 
plays of Java (Juynboll, ‘ Indonesische en achter- 
indische tooneelvoorstellingen uit het Karaayana,’ 
in Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land-, en Volkcnkiinde 
van Ncdcrlandsch-Indie, 6th series, vol. x. pp. 
601-565), must be taken into serious consideration. 
The profound influence of the literature of India 
upon Java is too well knoum to require emphasis 
(cf. Lassen, Ind. Alterthumskunde, Leipzig, 1861, 
iv. 524-531), and it is obvious, moreover, that both 
Hinduism and Muhammadanism have given themes 
to the Javanese drama. If a conclusion may be 
hazarded, one may say that the Javanese wayang 
is indigenous, and that foreign influence is mani- 
fested only, or at least chiefly, in the subjects of 
many of the Javanese plays. 

From J ava the drama seems to have spread to 
Burma, Siam, and Cambodia (cf. Serrurier, op. cit. 
pp. 170-186 ; Hazeu, op. cit. pp. 28-37). In all 
these countries the Kama cycle forms the favourite 
theme, although Buddhistic plays are also frequent 
in Burma. Tlie Burmese drama is divided into 
zaht-pwis, in which men and boys (but never 
women) act, and yoht-thays, or puppet-plays. 
Hei-e again the drama is partly religious, not only 
in subject, but also in occasion, as at the birth of a 
child. It is, furthermore, produced chiefly at 
night, and is thus obviously designed to frighten 
away demons. The Siamese plays, in many_ of 
which only the verse is written, the prose being 
improvised, deal chiefly with the theme of Kama, 
while the classifications recall those in Java, the 
chief ones being len khon (plays by masked actors), 
len him (puppet-plays), and len nang (rolls of_ ox- 
hide pricKed with patterns through which the light 
of a fire is allowed to shine). 

Among the Malays, finally, the Pdmdyana is 
likewise an important theme, and the drama shows 
the influence not only of Siam and India, but also 
of China, Here the religious basis of the plays is 
strongly evidenced both in the invocation [lagu 
pSinanggil), which is performed by a paivang 
(‘magician’) to the accompaniment of various 
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tremely partial, . . - 

as in Java, the showman repeats all the Imes, 
while in Siam this monologue becomes a real 
dialogue between two persons. Throughout Java 
and Further India, then, the drama is character- 
istically either a shadow-play or a mask. Ihere 
seems, therefore, to be little association ivith the 
mimetic dance-drama of the Polynesians ; while, 
on the other hand, masks are undoubtedly one o 
the most primitive forms of all draina, as is clear 
from the analogies of the American Indian ana o 
Greek tragedy, to say nothing of the early Roman 
fabulce Atellanai. So far as evidence noiy accM- 
sible goes, it would seem that the dramatic a 
Java and Further India is an indigenous product, 
despite later undoubted influence -omv 

IjITEratdre.— Serrurier, De Wajang Tooneel 

Hazeu, Bijdrage tot de Kennis van bet javaansAe Uoo ^ 
(^den, 1897).- Juynboll. ‘Wajang Keiipk °der MrutJ H, in 
AE xiii 4-17, 97-119, also Das javanische 
xiv. «-7 oT 81-111; Hazeu, ‘Jine " Wajang 
lung in Jogjakarta/ i‘&. xvi. riSOSl 278- 

DraW’ in anthropolog. ’’ 'S’ f^ondon, 

307; Shway Yoe, The Bunnan, hie We and Nottim^. n j, 
1882); Bastian, lieisen xn Siam (Jena, 1800 f e ^ 
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such a consideration it is evident that douht is 
bound up necessarily with any act of faith. As 
expressed by Ladd : 

‘ Skepticism and agnosticism remain legitimate and valuable 
(even indispensable) attitudes of the mind toward all the objects 
both of knowledge and of so-called faith. ... To doubt and in- 
quire, to refuse to affirm, and to deny, whether applied in the 
interest of conduct, of science, or of speculative thinking, are as 
essential to the process of cognition as are faith and affirmation 
of the most positive and undisturbed kind* (PAi7. of KnowUdae, 
p. 369). 

The necessity of doubt to Icnowledge arises also 
from the retarding effect of a native inertia which 
causes a discord between thought and action ; and 
this condition is aggravated by the deadening 
effect of habit and custom, which must constantly 
he transcended and replaced by a habit of growth, 
or, in other words, the habit of readjustment. 
Foster has compared doubt to the moulting of a 
bird by which it accommodates itself to the 
rotation of the seasons, and to the process of 
elimination in digestion. Doubt is therefore the 
‘ purgative, eliminative, excretive side of religious 
experience, as faith is its nomishing ; and therefore 
we are saved by doubt as well as by faith ’ {The 
Fund, of Belig. in Man's Struggle for Existence, 
p. 138 f.). 

5. Development of doubt in the personal life. — A. 
valuable suggestion as to the place of doubt in the 
constructive life of morality and religion is found 
in the fact that it is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, in the growth from childhood credulity, 
imitativeness, and external authority, into a per- 
sonal grasp of spiritual verities, that men and 
women pass through, usually in the late teens, a 
stage of mental perturbation, and of inquiry into the 
groundwork of faith. The youth ‘ turns logician 
and proves everything, and accepts that only which 
seems to possess a reason.’ A study of biographies 
and autobiographies seems to show that 

•the higher life-purposes develop and intensity simultaneously 
with the growth of doubt. . . . Doubt is a process of mental 
clarification ; it is a step in the process of self-mastery ; it is 
an indication that all the latent powers are beginning to be 
realized ’ (Starbuok, Psychol, of RelCg., pp. 233, 242). 

6. The cultivation of the science and art of 
doubting judiciously and constructively. — The 
number of recent sympathetic discussions by psy- 
chologists and theologians of the meaning of doubt 
would indicate that leaders of thought have come 
rather generally to accept a constructive inter- 
pretation of it when kept within certain limits. 
The art of judicious doubting was first formulated 
by Aristotle, Avho saw in it the golden mean 
between the scepticism of the Sophists and the 
dogmatism of the popular mind : 

‘ It will contribute towards one’s object, who wishes to ac- 
quire a (acuity in the gaining of knowledge, to doubt judici- 
ously, for a subsequent acquisition in the way of knowledge is 
the solution of previous doubts. . . . They who carry on an 
investigation without doubting first are similar to persons 
ignorant where they ought to walk. . . . There is a necessity 
that a person should be better qualified for forming a judgment 
who has heard all the reasons, as it were, of adversaries and 
opposing disputants ’ {Met. ii. 1). 

It has been an advance over even that CTeat 
thinker to discover the necessary relation of doubt 
to the acts of knowledge and belief, and so to 
find the element of faith which lies embedded in 
‘honest doubt,' provided one ‘clings ever to its 
sunnier side.’ In this view doubt is an index of 
the direction in which life’s deeper problems lie. 
This has been tersely formulated oy lioyce : 

‘ In these matters the truly philosophic doubt is no external 
opinion of this or that person ; it is the very essence of our 
thought, ... The doubt is inherent in the subject-matter. 
This doubt is to be accepted as it comes and then to be de- 
veloped in all its fullness and in all its intensity. For the truth 
of the matter is concealed in that doubt, as the fire is coi^wled 
in the stony coal. You can no . ‘ ’ .t ^ p 

the innermost truth than you c ■ ■ ' % 

to retain the fire. This doubt ! ■ • 

{Rcliij. Aspect of Phihs, p. 229 (.), 

LirRitATURE. — E. Zeller, Epietireans^ and SeeptieSf 

tr. Reicliel, new ed. ISisO; M. M. Patrick, Sextus Eiapincus 
VOL. IV, — 55 


and GreeTs Scepticism, Cambridge, 1899 ; J. Owen, Skeptics of 
the Italian Renaissance, London, 1893; J. Cairns, Unbelief in 
the 18ih Century, Edinburgh, 1^1 ; Descartes, Discourse on 
Method, Meditations ; Hume, Treatise on Muman E'ature, In- 
quiry Concerning Human Understanding, Dialogues Concern- 
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cal, Pensies ; J. H. Newman, Grammar of Assent, London, 
1870; R. F. Horton, My Belief: Ansieers to Certain Religious 
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don, 1877; W. Principles of 

ch. xxi. ; G. F. Stout, Analytic , 
vol. i. ch. V., vol. ii. chs. v. and xi. ; K ; ■ : t • : ‘ 

in AJPsiiu 1 ; E. D. Starbuck, Psycfiohgy of Religion, Lon- 
don, 1899, ch. xviii. See also Literature appended to § i. 

Edwin D. Staebdck. 

DOUKHOBORS [in pronunciation the k is 
scarcely heard, and the accent is on the last syl- 
lable ; there are other forms of the name, but this 
is the form now usually employed]. — The name 
Doukhohors was used at least as far hack as 
the year 1785, and means ‘spirit-ivrestlers,’ as 
the Doukhohors claim to fight not with carnal 
weapons, hut armed inth tlie Spirit of Truth. 
They regard as the founder of their sect a retired 
non-commissioned Prussian officer who lived and 
taught in a village of the Kharkof Government 
about the year 1740, and who, it is thought, was a 
Quaker. There is every reason to believe this 
anonymous leader to have been a man of high 
character, and devoted to the service of his fellow- 
men. Towards the close of the 18th cent. Dou- 
khohors were scattered from the Volga southward 
and westward over Southern Russia, inth ad- 
herents in various other parts of the Empire. The 
(izar Paul on his accession adopted a policy of 
toleration towards them, but changed his mind 
when, in 1799, some Doukhohors openly preached 
that rulers were not needed. Alexander I. allowed 
many of the Doukhohors to come together from 
various parts of Russia and to form a settlement 
of their own at the ‘ Milky Waters,’ near the sea 
of Azof (1801-1824). This was a turning-point in 
their history. From being a religious sect held 
together by unity of beliefs, anxious to propagate 
their views among their neighbours, the Dou- 
khohors became a community, and ceased to he 
propagandists. During tlie same period, more- 
over, their leader, Savmy Kapoustin, gained such 
power over his followers that he could declare him- 
self to he an incarnation of Christ, and could claim 
for himself and his successors Dh-ine honours ; 
while, on the other hand, his adherents were for- 
bidden to acknowledge that they recognized any 
earthly leader, so that, even to the present, they 
endeavour to confuse any outsider vffio may seek 
to study their beliefs. It would also appear that 
the successors of Kapoustin, all of whom gained 
control of great wealth by the introduction of 
communism among the Doukhohors, sanctioned 
the assassination of those who opposed them. 
At all events, the Russian Government made a 
thorough investigation of these charges, and in 
1841 the Doukhohors were banished from the 
Millcy Waters to the Wet Mountains in Georgia, 
where the wild hill-tribes were favourably im- 
pressed by their non-resisting neighbours, who, 
Avhen molested, neitlier retaliated nor sought police 
protection. There they led a prosperous exist- 
ence, and later numbered about 20,000. In 1887, 
when general conscription was introduced in the 
Caucasus, came the last crisis in their history. 
Not even the power of the whole Russian Empire 
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could induce them to join the army once they were 
persuaded that it is wrong for men to kill one 
another. Even when they endured it, the Dou- 
khohors had regarded military service as a tyran- 
nous imposition. Meanwhile Tolstoi and his 
friends, intentionally kept in ignorance of the 
theocratic claims of the Doukhohor leader, and 
believin" the sect to be merely harmless Anarchists 
of the Tolstoi type, became interested on their 
behalf, and at last, in 1898, permission was given 
them to leave Russia. Ear removed and destitute, 
they suffered much until rescued by the united 
efforts of Russian, English, and American philan- 
tliropists, who came to their assistance in defray- 
ing the expenses. Aided by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, 7363 Doukhobors were in 1899 established 
in Canada, leaving in the Caucasus about 12,000 
who did not ivish to emigrate. At present their 
number in Canada exceeds 9000. The welcome 
given to the first contingent in Canada was over- 
powering in its cordiality. A salute of artillery 
greeted them at the port, and the railway journey 
was a triumphal procession. They were in Canada 
tliree years before their leader, Piotr Verigin, was 
liberated by the Russian Government after sixteen 
years of exile. The Doukhohor settlements are 
situated in N.E. Assiniboia, about a day’s drive 
from Yorkton ; they stretch still farther to the 
N.E. over into Saskatchewan on the north, and 
touch slightly on Manitoba in the east. 

The first known leader of the sect was Sylvan 
Kolesnikof (1750-1775). He was succeeded by 
Harion Pobirohin (1775-1785), and he by Savely 
Kapoustin (1790-1817), the founder of a Doukhohor 
dynasty, and the most remarkable of all the 
leaders. By him communism was also introduced 
among the Doukhobors. He was succeeded by his 
son Vassily Kalmikof (1817-1832), and he by 
Harion Kalmikof (1832-1841) and Peter Kalmikof 
(?-1864). Peter Kalmikof was succeeded by his 
%vife Loukeriya, who proved an exceptionally able 
leader. She died in 1886, and was succeeded by 
Piotr Verigin, the present [1911] leader. But his 
accession provokedT such hostility on the part of 
an important minority that the Government was 
forced to intervene and to send him into banish- 
ment. From his exile he issued mandates, in- 
fluenced by Tolstoi’s teachings, whicli seemed to 
the Doukhobors so severe that a considerable split 
took place in the sect. In conseq^uence, as already 
noted, less than half of the Doukhobors followed 
Verigin, these being the ones who emigrated to 
Canada. Besides those Doukhobors who have been 
under the leadership of this dynasty, there are 
other bodies scattered throughout Russia, the ex- 
tent accounts of whom are so fragmentary that it 
is diflicult to present a consecutive history of them. 

Their history shows that, unfortunately, their 
ills were not always from tvithont. They did not 
always hold their faith with the same amount of 
zeal, and it is a history of constant backsliding 
and revivals. That these revivals were due to the 
advent of some worthy leader of men seems clearly 
demonstrated. Recognizing the Doukhobors as 
morally a race of giants, we must in speaking about 
them actoowledge the clearness of their perception 
of certain fundamental formal principles and the 
heroic tenacity with which they have upheld them. 
The sect has erred and split in pieces in the past, 
but the valid ity_ of certain principles to which they 
have testified will remain. The Doukhohor state- 
ment of truth is sometimes calm, moderate, per- 
suasive, imparting a philosophic truth to conven- 
tional phrases, and at all dangerous points taking 
refuge in mysticism. At times, on the other hand, 
it is clear, resolute, radical, and contemptuous of 
all authority. 

The tenets of these men, -who will not acknow- 


ledge an earthly rulership, may be stated as far as 
possible to the folloiving effect. There is one God. 
Their leader Pobirohin in the 18th cent, is said to 
have explicitly taught that God does not exist 
by Himself, but is inseparable from man. It is 
for the righteous in a way to give Him life— a curi- 
ous doctnne, perhaps, but one which seems to be 
the mainspring of their innate character. They 
explain away rather than affirm the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Jesus Christ was the spirit of piety, 
purity, etc,, incarnate. He is bom, preaches, 
suffers, dies, and rises again spiritually in the 
heart of each believer. He is the Son of (jod ; but 
in the same sense we also are the sons of God. 
The inward word reveals Him in the depths of oiu 
souls. It existed in all ages, and enlightens all 
who are ready to receive it, whether they are 
nominally Christians or belong to some other 
religious community. Our souls existed and fell 
before the creation of the material universe. The 
Church is a society selected by God Himself. It 
is invisible and scattered over the whole world ; it 
is not externally marked by any common creed 
Not Christians only, but Jews, Muhammadans, 
and others may be members of it, if only they 
hearken to the inward word. The Scriptures must 
be understood figuratively to represent things that 
are inward and spiritual ; and the Bible has less 
author!^ than ‘the Living Word’ (which may 
imply either an ‘ Inner Light ’ or the oral teach- 
ings of the head of the Doukhobors). The Christ 
mthin is the only trae Hierarch and Priest. There- 
fore no external priest is necessary. The sons of 
God should worship God in spirit and in truth. The 
external sacraments have no efficacy. To baptize 
a child with water is unbecoming, but an adult 
baptizes himself with the word of truth by the 
true priest, Christ, ivith spirit and with fire. Con- 
fession is heartfelt contrition before God. The 
external sacraments are offensive to God, for 


Christ desires not signs but realities. The forms 
of Avorship of all Churches in the world are in 
themselves but dead signs, mere figures. To pray 
in temples made Avith hands is contrary to the in- 
junction of the SaAdour. Yet a son of God need 
not fear to enter a temple of any religious com- 


plisbed without any ceremonies ; it needs only the 
ivill of those who are united in love to one another, 
ind an inAA’ard voav in the souls of those AA’ho are 
marrying. An external marriage ceremony, n^rt 
from the inAA'ard marriage, has no meaning. The 
Doukhobors hold that no man and woman should 
jontinne to live together as man and Avife unless 
they love and reverence each other. They wish 
to live up to their belief in ‘peace at any pnce ; 
to go to AA'ar is forbidden. They refuse military 
service, Avhich Avas the cause of their persecution 
in Russia and the reason of their emigration to 
Canada. Taxation, laAV courts, and all police regu- 
lations are condemned. Commerce is despised, 
and agriculture should be the great source of liveli- 
hood. All men are equal, and all 
is unnatural and mere usurpation. They believe 
that men gifted Aidth reason should not use Auolence 
against others, but should influence one another 
by the appeal of mind to mind. L^s molence, 
crime, A’ice, poverty (apart from the effects of per- 
secution), superstition, luxury, or Avretchedness 
to be found among the Doukhobors than 
their neighbonns. They are sober, labonous, a 
Frugal, clean and tidy in their houses and clothmg, 
and attentive to their agriculture, Avhich is their 
chief occupation. Those in Canada are almost all 
regetarians, total abstainers, nnd non-^qKprs, 
Under their present leader, Piotr Verigm, the 
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commune in Canada appears to be a financial suc- 
cess. He arrived there immediately upon his re- 
lease from the Siberian mines, and has proved 
himself to be an eminently practical man. The 
Doukhobors adopted improved agricultural ma- 
chinery, and established various mills, such as 
flour mills, oatmeal mills, saw mills, flax mills, 
etc. They also acquired a brick- and tile-making 
plant. The communism of their villages in Canada 
IS centralized so that the communal funds of both 
the Doukhobor North and South Colonies are now 
all under the control of a Committee of Three. 
A large warehouse for the distribution of goods 
among the villages is situated in a convenient 
position on the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
Doukhohor community is the largest experiment 
in pure communism that has ever been attempted. 
The Doukhobors of the Prince Albert Colony are 
more individualistic ; they do not hold their land 
in common, and only to a small extent co-operate 
with the North and South Colonies. 

Previous to Verigin’s arrival in Canada, there 
was much confusion among the Doukhobors, who 


were too ignorant, under new conditions, to arrange 
their plans; and even after he had come there was 
some friction -ndth the authorities owing to the 
Doukhobor reluctance to recognize any allegiance 
except to Verigin. It is about this question, in- 
deed, that all the trouble of the Canadian Govern- 
ment with the sect has centred, and in consequence 
more than a thousand Doukhohors, forming the 
Prince Albert Colony, have formed a sub-sect, 
marked chiefly by their refusal to render to Verigin 
the honours to which he lays claim. 

LmRATDiiB. — Orest Novitsky Doukhobortsi ih Istoriya i 
VerooutehmiSj Kief, 1832; Christian Martyrdom in Nussia, 
ed. bj- Vladimir Tcliertkoff, with a preface by J. 0. Kenworthy, 
and concluding chapter by L. Tolstoi, London, 1897 ; Peter 
Verigin’s Letters, Christchurch ed. 1902; Obrashonie Kanad- 
skih Dmhoborof, Geneva, 1001 ; TolsUfi et les Doukhobors : fails 
historiques, collected by j. W. Bienstock, Paris, 1902 ; Joseph 
ElHnton, The Doukhobors ; Their History in Russia, Their 
Migration to Canada, Philadelphia, 1903 ; Lally Bernard, The 
Canadian Doukhobor Settlements, Toronto, 1899 ; ‘ P. A. Tver- 
skoy,’ New Chapters of the Doukhobor Epic ; Aylmer Maude, 
A Peculiar People : the Doukhobors, New York, 1904 ; J, 
Gehring, Sekten der russ. Eirche, Leipzig, 1808 ; and various 
articles in Russian, American, English, and Canadian periodicals 
and newspapers. A. A. StAMOULI. 
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Introducto^ (L. H. Gray), p. 867- 
American (L. H. Gray), p. 871- 
Arabic {C. Prufer), p. 872. 

Chinese (T. L. Bullock), p. 878. 

Greek (D. M. Robinson), p. 879. 

Indian (E. J. Rapson), p. 883. 

DRAMA (Introductory). — i. Definition and 
affinities. — In the most primitive sense of the 
term, the word ‘drama’ denotes simply ‘deed,’ 
‘action,’ as in iEsoh. Agamem. 632 f. ; 

• . • Hdpif yap oure fr<JXi? 

^ ipa/ia tov ira^ov? irX«ov,— 

but before long it had gained the signification 
which it was henceforth to bear : ‘ a representation 
by persons (less frequently by puppets and the 
lilte), usually suitably disguised by dress, masks, 
etc., of acts believed to have been performed, or 
supposed to be performed, by other beings, the 
efieot often enhanced by appropriate scenery,’ etc. 
That this is true was perceived centuries ago by 
the most rigidly analytic of all thinkers, Aristotle, 
in whose Poetics tragedy and comedy are among 
those arts ‘ which are all in their general conception 
modes of imitation’ (rraerai Tiryxi-vovaiv oDaat nip’^oeis 
rh <r6vo\ov Ji. 2]) ; ‘ hence, some say, the name_ of 
“ drama ” is given to such poems, as representing 
action’ {69sv sal Spipara KaXeTcOal rives airri ^aaiv, 
5 ti pipoOvrai dpCHvras [iii. 3] ; for the Aristotelian 
meaning of ‘imitation’ [‘an idealized representa- 
tion of human life — of character, emotion, action 
— under forms manifest to the sense ’], see Butcher’s 
discussion in his Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and 
Fine Art^, London, 1902, ch. ii.). 

Whether the idealization implied by Aristotle 
may fairly be sought in primitive drama, or in 
comedy as a whole at any period, or in certain 
specimens of modern tragedy, is not beyond 
question ; but there still remains the fact that 
‘imitation’ — and imitation only— accoimts_ for the 
rise of drama and for the attraction which it holds 
to-day, as in the remote past when it oriMated. 
To-day, as in its primitive form, drama is designed 
to reproduce events which already have happened 
or which are supposed to be happening ; and, since 
such reproduction normally requires the spoken 
word, it is obvious, as Aristotle already saw, that 
the drama is closely connected with the epic and 
the lyric, the diflerence being that the epic and 
the lyric require only the spolcen word, while the 
drama always requires action and, except in rare 


Japanese (A. Lloyd), p. 888. 

Javanese (L. H. Gray), p. 895. 

Jewish (L. H. Gray), p. 897. 

Persian (L. H. Gray), p. 897. 

Polynesian (L. H. Gray), p. 898. 

Roman (K. F. Smith), p. 898. 

instances, words as well. These exceptions are 
formed chiefly by the puppet plays, or marionettes 
(on which see Pischel, tieimat des Puppcnspiels, 
HaUe, 1900 [Eng. tr., London, 1902]; Mamin, 
Hist, des marionettes^, Paris, 1862; Maindron, 
Marionettes et guignols, Paris, 1900 ; Rehm, Bitch 
der Marionetten, Berlin, 1905), which, doubtless 
originating in India, have spread thence through- 
out Europe (finally degenerating into the ‘ Punch- 
and-Judy show’) and also far into the East (of. 
the interesting varieties discussed below in the 
‘ Javanese and Further Indian ’ section). Another 
exception might possibly be considered to be 
formed by the modern ‘moving pictures,’ but these 
have no right to come under the dramatic category 
at all. 

Drama is also linked to yet another art, the 
pictorial ; but the imitation by means of pictorial 
art, besides lacking the spoken word, is static, 
whereas dramatic art is continuous throughout 
the time which the production may consume. Far 
otherwise is the case with two more of the fine 
arts — music (whether instrumental or vocal, or 
both together) and the dance (using this term in its 
widest connotation). Indeed, so closely connected 
with the drama is the dance that the Skr. term for 
‘drama’ is ndtya, which literally means ‘dance’ ; 
and even on the modem stage an entire drama may 
be performed by pantomimic dance, without the 
utterance of a sin^e world. 

2 . Origin. — By the Aristotelian definition of 
drama, which is neatly epitomized by Suidas and 
the Etymologicnm Magnum as ‘ a doing, an action 
. . . and also those things mimetically performed 
by actors, as in a r61e’ {irolqpa, rrpdyp.a, <I)s sal 
Spaoai, irpafae. A^yetoi Bpapa sal ri vrb rZv OearpiKuv 
fuiiTjhws yivbpieva lis tv inroupta-ei), it is an imitation 
of something. The question then arises. Of what 
or of whom ? On the modem stage this imitation 
may be of some event knoivn to have happened or 
supposed to have happened in past time, in both 
cases considerable elaboration, and even departure 
from strict historical or traditional accuracy, 
being allowable to heighten dramatic efl'ect. Such 
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a drama may be represented by tlie Herod or by this sort, and in the rough jests on his fellows 
the Ulysses of Stephen Phillips. Or we may have ivliieh primitive man may have occasionally per- 
an acted imitation of a purely fanciful series of mitted himself, may -wel’l be found some of the 
events, as in the case of the greater number of germs of what was later to develop into comedy. 
Ibsen’s ijlays. Yet it may well be questioned Yet, on the whole, it W'ould appear that drama 
whether in origin the drama admitted any merely took its origin, not from the imitation of men, but 
imaginary themes. This is, of course, a subject from the actions, whether legendary or mytho- 
upon which it is extremely dangerous to dogmatize, logical, of far more worshipful beings than Wn, 
and our knowledge of the mental processes of that is to say, of Divine beings, the very gods 
primitive man is by no means sufficient to warrant themselves, as comes out most clearly in the 
hard and fast conclusions. masks worn in the Hopi katcinas (cf. below, 

The problem with regard to the origin of the p. 871f.). Nor, if this hypothesis be correct, is the 
drama is here precisely that which confronts us reason for such imitation far to seek. The motive 
with regard to the folk-tales. It is perfectly true was no idle one, nor had it merely a didactic end. 
that at a relatively early period folk-tales may be It was probably rather one of the wide-spread 
told for the entertainment which they afford, and manifestations of that homoeopathic princi^e of 
in like manner a primitive drama, because it primitive religion conventionally known as ‘ sym- 
chances to give pleasure to its spectators, may pathetic magic.’ By representation of an action 
come to be regarded as pleasure-giving, and may believed to be performed, or in past time to have 
conceivably be producea time and again for the been performed, by worshipful beings, it was held 
mere purpose of pleasure. In spite of all this, it that these worshipful beings would be constrained, 
seems to the WTiter highly problematical whether were the ritual unerringly performed, to repeat the 
any notion of pleasure, either to actors or to spec- action in question. The drama would thus be, in 
tutors, was intended by drama at its inception, origin, a part of magic, and, since the action 
The best evidence at our command seems to shorv represented by the drama would be desirable to 
that for primitive man life was by no means simple the community, and since the chief needs of a 
delight or poetic outlook upon the beauties of primitive community are normally connected with 
Nature, but rather a matter of deadly earnest, a the food supply and with other matters more or 
struggle for existence, and a terror or mishap of less conditioned by the powers of Nature, there is 
which we, in modern days, can scarcely form an reason to suppose that the earliest drama was, in 
adequate conception. If such was the case, there the main, associated with the worship of Nature- 
can have been scant opportunity of amusement gods. The theory here advanced seems to receive 
for amusement’s sake. We have no right even confirmation from the development of the Egyptian 
to assume that the few carvings of primitive drama (see EBE, vol. iii. pp. 99’’, 101 f.), especially 
European man ■which have been preserved were when it is remembered that the ancient Egyptians 
made by him for his own delectation j for aught were singularly tenacious of primitive concepts ; so 
we know they may have been magical in purpose — that in many ways they recall the far ruder re- 
the figure of a reindeer, for example, being drawn ligious principles which we may still find in vo^e 
to gain power over reindeer; or they may have among the African Yet more elabo- 

been historical — a picture of a reindeer that the rate is the drama as a mimetic representation of 
particular artist had either tamed or killed (cf., the acts of worshipful beings among many American 
for example, the American Indian ‘ivinter counts’). Indian tribes, such as the Kwakiutl (Boas, Bep, 
This is a conjecture, but it is one that must be Z7.<5. Nat. iliiw., 1895, p. 500tf.), butmoree^eoially 
reckoned with. Again, in the popular stories told the Tusayans, the Hopi, and the Zuni (Fewkes, 
as fairy tales to children to-day there is un- IS BBEW [1897], p. 251 ff., SI BBEW [1903], p. 
questionably present an element — and that element 40 ff. ; Stevenson, S8 BBE W [1904], pp. 66 ff. , 217 ff)- 
the essential one — •which was once believed to be The actors are masked to represent the appropriate 
no mere tale to amuse an idle moment, but a fact deities ; and so important is the connexion of danc- 
of grim and terrible reality. The story of Blue- ing with these primitive dramas that one is strongly 
beard is now a common nursery story which the tempted to seek in some similar phenomenon the 
most simple child knows was never ‘really and origin of the designation of the Sanskrit drama by 

truly so’; but there was undoubtedly a period tlie simple term ‘dance’ (natya). It ^further- 
when it was regarded as an historic and awful more noteworthy that ip the Hopi and Zuni dramas 
instance of the peril of broken tabu (see CF, ch. religious ritual and mimetic representation are so 
xi. ). Throughout their history the drama and the interwoven that any strict limitation of the two is 
folk-tale have been interlinked ; and in India this practically impossible. Indeed, Grosse (Beginnings 
was also true (cf. Gray, ‘ The Sanskrit Novel and of Art, New York, 1897, p. 224 f. ; cf. yon 
the Sanskrit Drama,’ in WZKM xviii. [1904] Mysterium und Mimustm Bigveda,ijevgng, lvvyo, 
48-54). Perhaps the ‘dramatized novel’ really p. 13 ff.) goes so far as to declare that the drama 
reproduces at least a portion of the process througn ‘ appears, from the point of ■view of development m 
which the primitive drama passed. The same history, as a differentiated form of the ^nca _ in 
principle receives another exemplification from this connexion it is interesting to note that Hinau 

children’s games. Without citing the mass of tradition declares that the first dramaticrepresema- 

American Indian games to which Gulin (S4 BBEW tions in the presence of the gods were of three ■ 
[1907]) attributes a purely religious origin, it may npita, simple dance ; nrtya, a dance ’ 

here be sufficient simply to mlude to the basal but without words ; and «d(ya, a dance ■>vitu wor 
idea of the English and American game of ‘London and gestures (von Schroder, p. 14). 

Bridge ’ (see EBE ii. 852*). There is yet another vital resemblance, not o y 

If stories, games, and the like were thus pro- between the American Indian and *'“®, 
foundly serious in their origin, may not the drama drama, but also between both these and the ^ 
have been equally serious ? It must not, of course. This is song normally accompanied by mstrum 
be forgotten that early man, like all his succeeding music. Without here entering upon .1“ 

generations, w^as an imitative creature, and that of poetry, it ■will be sufficient to obse^e t 
•\vithin the sphere of everyday life he may have poem, so far m it relates to drama, laijs m ^ 
seen happening to his fellows events which awak- large categories, which we may 
ened either his concern or his ridicule, and these as epic and lyric. _ Epic poetry is „ 

he doubtless narrated to his companions with narrati've, and originally it was perhaps y ^ 

appropriate gestures. In the ludicrous events of rhythmic narration of events first tom 1 
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Lyric poetry, on the other hand, is produced under 
stress of some sort of emotion. The outworking 
of this dramatic use of epic and lyric may be seen 
at its best in the Greek tragedians ; but in the 
Sanskrit drama, on the other hand, although the 
Hindus were well acquainted with the epic, we 
have what is in all probability a more primitive 
type than the Greek ; for here we have, not epic 
and lyric, but prose and lyric, and the flopi drama 
shows that, just as in the Sanskrit drama, the lyric 
is the essential portion of what we may term the 
text. A clear light is thrown on this matter by 
the Buddhist jaiafots, in which the essential teach- 
ings of the tales are in verse, the prose being a 
mere expansion of them ; and the same holds true 
of the guthas in the northern Buddhistic Lalitavis- 
tara. There is, therefore, much to be said for the 
theory of Oldeuberg {ZDMG xxxvii. [1883] 78-82 ; 
cf. von Schroder, p. 4 IT., and Geldner, GIrP 
ii. 29 f.) that certain hymns of the Rigi-eda and 
the Iranian gdthds originally contained a frame- 
work of prose, although only the verse, as being 
the most essential portion, has survived. 

We have seen that drama is an imitation of the 
acts of worshipful beings ; and this implies that, to 
the primitive mind, the actor is, for the time being, 
the deity whom he represents. It is for this reason 
that only those deities can be represented with 
whom the actor believes that he can become 
identified. In the most primitive stage of belief 
probably no deity woulcf thus be excluded, but 
with the development of religion some Divine beings 
assume a character which no human being can hope 
to possess. It is universally recognized that the 
Greek drama was closely connected with the cult 
of Dionysus, and Miss Harrison is doubtless correct 
when she writes (Proleg. to the Study of Gr. Pel.\ 
Cambridge, 1908, p. 568) : 

* Surely it is at least possible that the re.al impulse to the 
drama lay not wholly in “ goat-songs " and “circular dancing 
places," hut also in the cardinal, essentially dramatic conviction 
of the religion of Dionysos, that the worshipper can not only 
■worship, but can become, can be, his god. Athene and Zeus 
and Poseidon have no drama, because no one. In his ■wildest 
moments, believed he could become and be Athene or Zeus or 
Poseidon. It is indeed only in the orriastio religions that these 
splendid moments of conviction could come, and, for Greece at 
least, only in an orgiastic religion did the drama take its rise.' 

The drama falls into two main types, which we 
conventionally term comedy and tragedy. In the 
very beginning there was probably no such division, 
for the acts of Divine beings are in themselves 
neither tragic nor comic ; they are events, either 
desirable or tindesirable, and consequently to be 
deprecated or sought ; just as in life itself grave 
alternates with gay — all blended in one whole. 
Yet certain events, being more important than 
others, naturally receive emphasis, and certain 
seasons when the primitive dramas were presented 
lent their colour to the mimic action. It was 
particularly in the spring and at the harvest that 
the more joyous element was predominant. Many 
Sanskrit plays explicitly state that they were pro- 
duced at the spring festival, and we know that the 
harvest feast was the time in ancient Italy when 
the Fcsccnnini and other rude folk-dramas were 
enacted (Verg. Georg, ii. 385 fiu ; Hor. Ep. II. i. 
139 fif. ; Tibull ii. i. 65 IF. ; cf. also Liv. vii. 2), in 
which connexion it is noteworthy that the Fescin- 
nini were also sung at weddings (Catull. Ixi. 122 f. ; 
for further refs, see Teufiel-Scliwabe, Geseh. der 
rbm. Lit.^, Leipzig, 1886, p. 5). The Greek word 
Kte^LiiiBla in itself means simply ‘revel song’ (Meyer, 
Handhuch der griech. Etymol., Leipzig, 1901-2, 
ii. 345), and Aristotle was, therefore, right when 
he said that comedy originated from the leaders of 
phallic songs (Poet. iv. 12). Every trait of comedy 
points to the conclusion that it was a manifesta- 
tion of happiness at the re-juvenation and re-birth 
of Nature, and an expression of joy that Nature 


had given birth to the crops ; but, by the wanton 
and e'ven indecent spirit which this joy often ex- 
cited, it was doubtless believed that, through the 
principle of sympathetic magic, a genesiac energy 
would be inspired in the Divine wedlock of heaven 
and earth, that similar, and even richer, fertility 
might be experienced in seasons to come. It is 
evident that what we call indecency must not be 
regarded as a primitive motive of comedy at its 
beginning ; yet it must be confessed that libidinous 
pleasure was doubtless aroused by witnessing or 
taking part in these comedies. With increasing 
forgetfulness of the primary purpose of the comedy, 
the salacity which had at first been a mere incident, 
and designed (from the point of ■view of primitive 
man) for a good and desirable end, came to be the 
dominating motive ; and it is the indecency of the 
comedy that accounts for many of the protests 
which, from the days of Tertullian to the present 
time, have been levelled with only too much 
justice against the entire drama. 

Far different, in all probability, was the origin 
of the second great type of the drama — tragedy. 
It is true that this, as well as comedy, has been 
derived by more than one classical scholar from 
the same source — the worship of Dionysus (Harri- 
son, p. 568 ff. ; Gruppe, Gr. Mythol. und Beligions- 
geseh., Munich, 1906, p. 1436; Farnell, CgS v. 
229 IF.); but this theory rests on slender evidence. 
It is far more probable to suppose, ivitli Crusius 
(Preuss. Jahrbuchcr, Ixxiv. [1893] 394), Hirt (Indo- 
qertnanen, Strassburg, 1905-7, pp. 477 f., 727), and 
Ridgeway (address before the H^enic Society, 3rd 
May 1904 [cf. Athenceum, no. 3995, p. 660], and 
especially in his Origin of Tragedy, Cambridge, 
1910 [see esp. ch. i.]), that the ultimate source of 
tragedy was in the funeral songs and funeral games 
celebrated in honour of deceased heroes, the whole 
being performed to honour and appease the dead. 
A noteworthy instance here was the case of Adras- 
tus, a hero-king of Sikyon, where his ijpifov stood 
in the market-place. Regarding him, Herodotus 
(v. 67) writes that 

• the Sikyonians were wont especially greatly to honour Adras- 
tus. . . . Both in other respects the Sikyonians honoured 
Adrastus, and in addition they celebrated his_ misfortunes by 
tragic choruses (ra naOea avrov TpayiKottrt xopotct eyepaiov), not 
honouring Dionysus, but Adrastus. But Cleisthenes gave away 
(aniStoKt; for tile force of this verb, see Ridgeway, Tragtirp, 
p. 2811., and cf. the parallel antMiiem tloixe in this same pass- 
age) the choruses to Dionysus, and the rest of the sacriGce to 
Melanippos.’ 

This theory finds a support in the hypothesis of 
Hazeu, to be cited below (p. 896), that the Java- 
nese wayang was originally a form of ancestor- 
worship ; and Forster (Jieise um die JFelt, ed. 
Leipzig, 1843, i. 330 f.) saw primitive dramas pro- 
duced at funeral feasts on the Society Islands. 

Here, at a funeral, two young girls danced to the music of 
three drums, and'zmsohcn den Acton fdbrtcn drei Mannslcute 


lichkeitojc Bag-age weesuiiiieu, uiieiuciiLoi. aicii jeiie, giusseier 
Sicherbeit wegen, rund um dicselbe herum gelegt batten.’ 

A further confirmation of the theory here advo- 
cated appears to lie in the essentially epic move- 
ment of the action of the Greek tragedy, and there 
may be more meaning than is commonly supposed in 
Plato’s characterization of Homer (Thcmtct. 152 E) 
as ‘the foremost poet of tragedy.’ In fact, there 
seems to the ■writer to be scant reason for connect- 
ing the rise of Greek tragedy with the worship 
of Dionysus, who was e.ssentially a revel god, or, 
indeed, with any other specific Greek deity. Pri- 
marilj' the son of Semele, an ancient Thracian 
goddess of Mother Earth, Dionysus was, it is true, 
lnter_ identified -with Attis, Adonis, and Osiris, 
and in_an obvious way he was regarded also as a 
chthonic deity and as releasing from the under 
world (see the foil discussions in Harrison, ch. 
viii. ; Gruppe, pp. 1407-1440; CGSy. ch. v.) ; but 
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aU this seems scarcely sufficient to account for the 
rise of tragedy from this cult, whereas, on the prin- 
ciples set forth above, his connexion with comedy 
is readily explicable. At most his association with 
tragedy rests on the slender logic that, since comedy 
was (reasonably enough) connected with his cult 
as a Nature-deity, and since tragedy, like comedy, 
was a division of drama, therefore tragedy also 
must be associated with him. Cf. and ct. the 
‘ Greek ’ art. below. 

In this connexion it may not be out of place to consider the 
original meaning of the word * tragedy,’ which the writer hopes 
to discuss in fuller detail in the more appropriate pages of a 
technioai phiiological Journal, giving merely his summarized 
conclusions here. The conventional derivation of rpayuSia from 
Tpoyor + fiS-q, ‘ goat-song,’ while possible so far as me're phon- 
ology and noun-composition are concerned, has long been felt to 
be unsatisfactory on any of the theories (1) that a goat was the 
prize for the best performance ; (2) that a goat was sacriflced at 
or during the performance of the play ; or (3) that the actors 
were dressed in goat-skins. It has accordingly been supposed 
by Miss Harrison (most recently in Proleg. p. 420 f.) that 
tragedy really means ‘spelt-song ’ (from rpayot in its meaning 
of ‘ a mess of groats made of wheat, spelt,’ etc.). This, how- 
ever, seems little more satisfactory on the score of semasiology. 
Since comedy is repeatedly contrasted with tragedy, and since 
• comedy ’ almost certainly means, as already noted, ‘ revel song,’ 
one would expect ‘ tragedy ’ to have some meaning antithetic to 
‘comedy.’ If, then, in view of the unsatisfactory derivations 
commonly assigned to the word, we may resort to the principles 
of comparative philology tor a solution, it may be suggested 
that the first part of rpoytjiSio, rpoyo- (the second part, wSto, 
plainly means ‘singing’), is et^ologically connected with O. 
Norse Jiretr, ‘strength, courage, daring,’ Anglo-Saxon pracu, 
'attack, fui^’, conflict, pressure ’ (for further, less certain, cog- 
nates, reference may be made to the projected article). This 
would be the second full grade of the Indo-Qermonic base *Ureg, 
and the hase meaning appears to be ‘ mighty, bold, terrible,’ or 
the like. _ On this hypothesis, the meaning of rpayijiSia would 
be ‘the singing of hold (or terrible) things' — a signification that 
would not only contrast admirably with the ‘revel song,’ but 
would also correspond with ali known characteristics of the 
tragedy, as well ns harmonize with the theory of the origin of 
this type of drama favoured in this article, that it was primarily 
connected with the funerai rites of deceased heroes (cf. also 
the noteworthy passage of the Etgmologicum Oudianum, t.v. 

ceifiwSca : KcoptpSta rpayuStas SiCLtf)eget‘ K<ag.t^SCa yap cart fteto* 
TiKav irpttyfioTuv Siqyqcne' rpayifSCa oi qpwiKav vaSCiv). 

The original functions of the drama, as here out- 
lined, were soon obscured among all those peoples, 
as the Greeks and_ Hindus, with whom it oecame 
a distinct form of literature and amusement. The 
two features which now became prominent, and 
which have remained the most important ever 
since, were the light vein of comedy and the heavy 
vein_ of tragedy, while the religious foundation 
survived only in isolated and obscure fragments. 
Thus comedy became, as with Aristophanes, a 
means of satire, whether of the ‘suffragettes’ of 
his_ day (as in the Ecclesiazusce) or of the radi- 
calism of Euripides, whom he lashed, and with 
very good reason. With the rise of the ‘New 
Comedy,’ as represented by the fragments of 
Menander and, most fully, by Plautus and Ter- 
ence, we have a comedy of manners which finds 
its analogues in many of the better-class comedies 
of the present day. India is conspicuous for having 
no tragedy, though there are scenes, as in the 
Nagananda and the Mdlatlmddhava, which closely 
approach the tragic, just as in our melodrama. 

3. Divisions. — It seems scarcely necessary to 
enter here into a discussion of all the possible sub- 
divisions of the drama, whether of Polonius’s ‘ tra- 
gedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, 
historical -pastoral, tragical -historical, tragical- 
comical-histoiical-pastoral,’ of the minute Skr. 
classification into ten ‘ forms ’ {rupahas) and eigh- 
teen ‘sub-forms’ (uparupakas •, see Ldvi, TMdtrc 
indien, Paris, 1890, 1. 140 ffi ), or of the more tech- 
nical division into classic and romantic tragedy, 
romantic drama, melodrama, emotional drama, 
spectacular drama, musical drama, classic and 
romantic comedy, comedy of manners, farce, bur- 
lesque, burletta, comedietta, and vaudeville (Hen- 
nequin,_ Art of Playwriting, New York, 1890, 
chs. vii.-ix.); nor is it needful to consider the 


problems of the unities, climaxes, catastrophes, 
scenery, ‘business,’ and the like. It is, however, 
worth while to note two forms of drama— opera 
and the morality. The opera, which is a drama 
accompanied by music, and often by an elaborate 
ballet, is a survival of the very primitive type in 
which the dialorae was regularly associated with 
instrumental and vocal music and with dancing; 
and the writer has elsewhere ventured to suggest 
that the whole Sanskrit drama ‘is to be compared 
Avith an opera rather than with a play’ (JAOS 
xxvii. [1906] 5). The other type of play, the 
morality, is of particular value for the student of 
religion, for in it there is a deliberate effort to 
present, under allegorical form, a distinct moral 
or religious teaching. This form of play, to which 
more special attention will be given in art. Mteaclk 
Plays, is found not only in Europe, but also in 
India, as is evinced by the Skr. Prabodhachandro- 
daya (‘ Rise of the Moon of Intellect,’ tr. J. Taylor, 
Bombay, 1812, *1893) ; and that the morality has 
not ceased to charm in our own day is shown by the 
welcome accorded, both in Britain and America, 
to the charming production of Everyman. Pinally, 
it may be noted that, as the writer once heard 
Brander Matthews say in a lecture, the most 
primitive form of drama to be found at the present 
day is that in the lowest type of music hall, with 
its rough jests and horseplay, its dances (all often 
of a somewhat questionable character), and its 
scanty plot. 

Actors. — The position of the actor in the 
primitive drama is, of course, a most honourable 
one ; for, where the player is enacting the rdles 
of the gods themselves, he cannot be other than a 
most highly respected person ; the esteem accorded 
him is precisely what is accorded, e.g., to the actors 
in the Passion Play of Oberammergau. But this 
position of honour does not last long; and in 
China, Japan, India (cf. the Skr. proverbs given 
by Bohtlingk in his Ind, Spruche, St. Petersburg, 
1870-73, nos. 1693, 2235, 2278, 3165, 5315, 6284), and 
Rome the actor was regarded as an outcast, this, 
doubtless, being due, as Klrause {Pariavolker der 
Gegemvart, Leipzig, 1903, p. 3 f. ; cf. Beneke, Von 
unehrlichen Leuten, Leipzig, 1863, p. 21) says, to 
the fact that the actors profession demanded a 
roving life, so that he could not belong to any 
regular community, while his subordination of his 
own personality to the rdles which he was to play 
robbed him of respect in the eyes of the spectators. 
In consequence, the actors suffered certain civic 
disabilities, as when they were debarred from being 
witnesses in courts of law, or when, as in China, 
their descendants were forbidden to compete m 
public examinations for three generations (cf. also 
Post, Afrikan. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 1887, 1. 
171 f.). Equal contempt was manifested, towards 
actresses, so that in India they were classed amp^ 
courtesans and bawds (Schmidt, Beitr. zur tno. 
Erotik, Leipzig, 1902, pp. 283, 778 f.); 

India and China, many peoples have forbidden 
women to appear upon the stage, their rdles being 
taken by men and boys. More or less social o^ra- 
cism stiU attaches to the great majonty of those 
connected with the stage, and it is unfortimately 
true that the lives of many players, with their 
flagrant disregard of social conventions, and even 
of common morality, have given only too muen 
reason for disfavour. To the pecuhar temptatoons 
of stage life, increased greatly by the wandering 
to which the actor is normally doomed, omy allu- 
sion is necessary. Yet it must not be fhtgo 
that this darker side is, in reality, nothing biH ^ 
unhappy incident; only the faulte .1^ 

known, and the brighter and nobler side ^ 
actor’s life is too little recognized. A®®®!®*® 
ties of the moral and intellectual standard of tne 
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acting profession -would, doubtless, compare favour- 
ably -with similar standards of many other pro- 
fessions. 

5 . The ethical aspect of the drama, — Outside 
the Christian -world this problem seems to have 
received slight consideration. The Buddhist ‘ Ten 
Precepts ’ for monks include ‘ abstinence from the 
sight of dancing, sinmng, music, and shows ’ 
{naccagitavuditavisukaaassand veramanl [Khud- 
dakapdiha, 3 ; cf. the citations in L 6 -vi, ii. 54]) ; 
but the history- of Buddhism proves that this 
interdict -was ill obeyed (Le-vi, 1 . 319-323). The 
theoretical position of Jainism against the theatre 
was the same {Aydramgasutta, ii. xi. 14), -with the 
same disregard of it in actual life ; and we have 
not only the fine Buddhistic drama Ndgdnanda, 
but also such Jain plays as the Jtdjimatiprabodha 
(L 6 -vi, i. 323 f., ii. 57). 

The chief objection to the drama from the 
ethical standpoint has arisen from Christianity. 
In the case of the pagan dramas this can readily 
be understood. They were pagan, and counten- 
anced idolatry (Tertullian’s first objection to them 
in his de Spectaculi^) ; they -were frankly immoral ; 
and the ascetic tendency of Christianity was 
against such idle amusements (cf. ‘ Roman ’ art. 
below). With the decay of paganism and the 
creation of a purer sentiment the first two objec- 
tions disappeared, while the value of the stage as 
an educational factor led the Church to encourage 
the drama ; nor is there any doubt that the theatre 
was a powerful agent in bringing the less educated 
to a knowledge of Bible history and in enforcing 
the Church’s moral teachings (see Miracle Pla-vs). 
The whole tradition of the Catholic Church, 
whether Roman or Anglican, has been, like that 
of Lutheranism in Protestantism, distinctly favour- 
able to a pure and lofty drama. Far difierent was 
the position of Reformed Protestantism. The most 
fervent admirers of Cal-vin, Zwingli, Knox, and 
their followers would be the most unM'illing to 
deny that these men, one and all, set their faces 
against everything that they deemed folly; nor 
can the warmest advocate of the theatre deny that 
much had come into the drama to arouse antagon- 
ism even from men of more compromising type. 
But, unfortunately, they, as the German proverb 
has it, ‘shook out the child -with the bath,’ and 
condemned the theatre utterly. In England, 
attacks on the stage have come almost entirely 
from the Puritans, as in Northbrooke’s Treatise 
wherein Dicing, Dauncing, vaine Playes or Enter- 
luds . . . are reproved (1577-79, ed. Collier, for 
the Shakespeare Society, 1843), Gosson’s School of 
Abuse (1579, ed. Collier, 1843), Stubb’s Anatomie of 
Abuses (1683, ed. Fumivalle, New Shakespeare 
Soc., ser. vi., 1876-82), and especially Prynne’s 
Histrio-Mastrix (1632; on all these see Ward, 
Hist, of Eng. Dramatic Lit., London, 1899, i. 
459-461, iii. 239-245). But suppression of the 
theatre was hopeless, and has ever since remained 
hopeless. The Reformed Church has, neverthe- 
less, maintained its position ; and in this it has 
been followed by the Wesleyans and, on the whole, 
by the Baptists, as well as by many of the smaller 
sects of the United States, tnough here, too, prac- 
tice lags far behind precept. On the other hand, 
the Anglican Church, by its Actors’ Alliance, has 
set an example which other communions might 
do worse than follow. 

But is the suppression of the theatre desirable ? 
The writer is inclined to doubt it. _ That there is 
much represented on the stage which is utterly 
vile is only too apparent; and that should be 
crushed (cf. also art. Censorship). On the_ other 
hand, there is an abundance that is of the highest 
ethical v.olue, and this becomes the more im- 
portant when it is remembered that the theatre 


is largely patronized by the non-churchgoing 
classes. Without entering into a technical discus- 
sion of Ibsen, it would seem that his dramas are 
full of moral lessons of a Puritanical sternness: 
the fearful consequences of the sins of the fathers 
in Ghosts, the need of absolute confidence between 
husband and wife in A Doll’s House, or the scath- 
ing condemnation of hypocrisy in The Pillars of 
Society. And Ibsen is but one of a host of drama- 
tists who for centuries have conveyed through the 
stage lessons of value for mankind who might 
other-wise never have received them. There is, 
moreover, in humanity a real need for the stage ; 
had it not been so, the long-waged war on the 
theatre would have been crowned with success. 
From this point of view the question of attending 
the theatre merges into that of amusements {q.v.). 
The theatre has perhaps yet another raison wttre, 
often overlooked. In a famous passage (Poet. 
-vi. 2) Aristotle defines tragedy as ‘ an imitation of 
an action that is serious, complete, and of a certain 
magnitude . . . through pity and fear effecting 
the proper purgation of these emotions ’ (yl/iiia-t! 
-ir/jifeui irvovSalas xal reXelas, fityeBos ^ 01 ) 0-775 ... St’ 
iktov Kal ipi^ov irepalvoma rijy ruy roioOruv TraSTjfiirtiiv 
K&Bapciv ) ; and this has been admirably explained 
by Butcher (op. cit. ch. vi.) as meaning that the 
witnessing of a tragedy rouses in the spectator 
emotions of fear and pity which expel those same 
emotions that are lying latent within himself, 
while ‘ in the pleasurable calm which follows when 
the passion is spent, an emotional cure has been 
wrought.’ On this principle, the attendance on 
any good drama would, in like manner, effect a 
pleasurable and healthy excitation, and a dis- 
charge of emotions, latent indeed, but so seldom 
aroused as to be in danger of atrophy. 

Literature.— The bibliography of the drama ia enonnoua, 
though much ii irrelevant in the present connexion, and more 
apccial branches will be given in the literature appended to the 
following special sections. This section has been intentionally 
restricted to problems of the origin, primitive purpose, and 
general ethics of the drama ; and the history— here omitted— 
will be more appropriately discussed in the following sections. 
There is no complete hlstor}- of the drama, the most Important 
works on which are Idem, Gesch. des Drama's (14 vols., 
Leipzig, 1805-80) ; Prblss, Gesch. des neueren Dramas (Leipzig, 
18S0-S8) : Petit de Julleville, Eistoire du thiatre m France 
(Paris, 1880 II.); Berendt, Schiller — Wagner (Berlin, 1001); 
Ward, Hist, of Eng. Dramatic Lit. to the Death of Queen 
Anne (3 vols., London, 1899); Seilhamer, Eist. of the 
American Theatre Philadelphia, 1888-91). For interesting 
studies of some of the great modern dramatists, see Archer, 
English Dramatists of To-Day (London, 1882); Huneker, 
Jconoclasts (New York, 1905) ; Hale, Dramatists of To-Day 
(New York, 1905). Special attention is due to the edition and 
commentan’ on the Poetics of Aristotle by Butcher (Aristotle's 
Theory of Poetry and Fine Arts, London, 1902), and Ridge- 
way, Origin of Tragedy, vrith Special Reference to the Greet 
Tragedians (Cambridge, 1910). The technical side is con- 
veniently treated by p-reytag. Technique of the Drama (tr. 
MacEwanS, Chicago, 1900); Woodbndge, The Drama, its 
Law and Technique (Boston, 1898); Price, Technique of the 
Drama (New York, 1892); Hennequin, Art of Piaywriting 
(New York, 1890). For an interesting form of primitive drama 
among the Manses of N.W. Siberia, see Gondatti, Traces of 
Paganism among the Aborigines of K.W. Siberia [Russ.] 
(Moscow, 1888 ; gpitomized bj- Schmidt, in Cultur der Gegen- 
reart, i. part 7 [‘Die orientalischen Literaturen’], Leipzig, 1906, 

P-2H-)- Louis H. Gray. 

DRAMA (American). — In America, particularly 
in Mexico and Peru, the drama readied a rela- 
tively high degree of development. Even at 
an earlier stage. North American Indian panto- 
mimic dances, usually named after the animals 
imitated, show an approximation to the drama. 
Thus, among the Dakotas, a youth on admission 
to full tribal rights was clothed in a bearskin and 
pantomimically hunted by the members of the 
tribe — a scene which reminds one of the Greek 
mimetic dance described by Xenophon (Anab. vi. 1). 
Among the Puebloan Tnsayans and Hopis an ele- 
mentary form of drama is found in the katcinas, 
-which are primarily ‘ spirits of the ancients of the 
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Hopis, and personations of them by men bear the 
symbols which are supposed to have characterized 
these ancients’ (Fewkes, ‘Hopi Katcinas,’ p. 16). 
In a secondary meaning katcina also connotes a 
dance in which these heroes are impersonated ; and 
such dramas are presented at stated festivals in 
honour of the arrival or departure of the heroes or 
gods. Other katcinas, while equally religious in 
origin and spirit, are given only occasionally. Some 
katcinas, such as the poioam'A, or bean-planting, 
are performed partly in the open air, and occupy a 
number of days ; but others are given in the ktvas, 
or assembly-houses, and approximate more closely 
to the drama proper. One of the latter class, de- 
scribed in considerable detail by Fewkes {op. cit. 
pp. 40-51 ; Proceedings of the Washington Academy 
of Sciences, Washington, 1900, ii. 607-626), is note- 
worthy for its elaborate mimetic dances, while 
dialogue, as in the Polynesian dramas, plays but 
a minor part. In the Hopi play, moreover, scenery 
is employed and stage properties are used, while 
marionettes are not unknown. Costume is, of 
course, an important feature of the katcinas, and 
the masks are a characteristic part of the entire 
ceremony (cf. the collection reproduced by Fewkes, 
op. cit. plates i.-lxiii.). 

In Yucatan a form of drama was knonm, in which 
‘buffoons’ [balsam) represented ancient legends, 
interspersed with jests at the expense of local 
dignitaries ; but such plays seem to have had 
no connexion with religion (Fancourt, History of 
Yucatan, London, 1854, p. 122). Both in ancient 
Mexico and in Peru mimetic dances were known 
(lOein, Gesch. des Drama’s, Leipzig, xi. [1874] 97 f.), 
the former being in ^eat part fertility-ceremonies, 
and accompanied ivitli phallic gestures. The Aztecs 
also had, uowever, a more developed drama, of 
which an example has survived in the Eabinal- 
A chi, a sort of ballet with dialogue. This play is 
concerned with the tragic fate of Prince Cavec 
Quiche Achi, wiio is captured after a long struggle 
by the hero, Rabinal-Achi. As a dramatic pro- 
duction the Babinal-Achi is of little value, except- 
ing as an interesting example of a play produced 
by a people devoid of contact with other nations 
possessing a developed drama. 

The Inca amantas, according to Garcilasso de 
la Vega, ii. 26 (tr. by Markham, Hakluyt Society, 
London, 1869, xli. 194), composed both comedies 
and tragedies, which were presented at important 
festivals before the king and high nobles, while 
the actors, who received rich presents for their 
services, were themselves men of rank. The 
tragedies ‘always related to military deeds, tri- 
umphs, and victories, or to the gi'andeur of former 
kings and of other heroic men. The argmnents 
of tlie comedies were on agriculture and familiar 
household subjects. . . . They did not allow im- 
proper or vile farces; but all the plays were on 
decorous and important subjects, the sentences 
being such as befitted the occasion.’ 

The only Inca drama w'hich has survived in its 
entirety, however, is the play of Ollanta, w’hich 
seems to date from the reign of the Inca Huayna 
Ccapac, in the first decade of the 16th century. The 
scene is laid in the reign of the Inca Yupanki, in 
the early part of the 16th cent. , and the theme is 
one of love. Ollanta, raised from a humble station 
to the dignity of a chief by the Inca Pachacutek, 
falls in love with Cushi Ccoyllur, the daughter of 
Pachacutek, but his suit is denied by the Inca. 
Ollanta then declares war upon his sovereign, and, 
though at first successful, is at last betrayed to 
his enemy. Meanwhile the princess had been 
imprisoned, and in her cell had given birth to a 
daughter, who, however, was allow'ed her free- 
dom. The captive Ollanta, condemned to death 
by Yupanki, who had succeeded Pachacutek in 


the course of the ten years’ war, is later spared, 
and even declared the heir-apparent to the throne. 
At this juncture, Ollanta’s daughter, learning that 
her mother is a captive, implores the Inca to release 
her, whereupon he repairs to the cell, accompanied 
by his retinue, and in the happy denouement Cushi 
Ccoyllur is re-united with Ollanta. The drama 
may well have a historic basis, and it is notew'orthy 
that it contains songs which strikingly correspond 
to the Greek chorus. 

Another Inca drama has been preserved, the 
Usca Paucar, treating of the love of its hero 
for the beautiful Ccori-ttica; but it has been so, 
changed by later interpolations that it is of rela- 
tively little value for a knowledge of the Inca 
drama. While a generalization on such scant 
data may be deemed hazardous, it may perhaps 
be suggested that in the bloody fate of the Aztec 
Rabinal-Achi, w’ho dances to his death on the sacri- 
ficial stone amid twelve eagles and wild beasts, 
as contrasted with the beauty and pathos, with a 
happy ending, of the drama of Ollanta, there is 
a suggestion of the cardinal traits of the ancient 
Mexicans and Peruvians themselves. Dramatic- 
ally, moreover, the Aztec play is far inferior to the 
Inca — the former a mass of repetition, the latter 
a work of art, which is most closely paralleled in 
its supreme devotion to the theme of love, as Klein 
has W'ell pointed out, with the drama of ancient 
India. In the number of acts, exceeding the con- 
ventional five, and in the disregard of the | unities,’ 
the Ollanta presents another point of similarity 
with the Sanskrit drama. 

Litbratore. — G erland, Anthropol. der Naturvolker, iii. 210 
(Leipzig, 1862) ; Kewkes, ‘Tusayan Katcinas,’ in 15 /?Bi?ir(1897) 
251-31S, * Hopi Katcinas,’ ®1 UBEW (1903) 1-120 ; Klein, GescK 
des Drama’s, iii. 613-698 (Leipzig, 1800) ; Preuss, ‘ Phajlischa 
rVuchtbarkeits-Damonen aJs Trager des altraexikanischen 
Dramas,’ in AA, new series, 1. 129-188 : Brasseur de Bonr- 
bourgr, Gramm, de la langue quickie (Paris, 1862 ; containing 
the text and a French tr. of the Rabinal-Achi)-, Tscmioi, 
‘Ollanta, ein altperuanisches Dr.ama,’ in DIT^IF, phdos.-hist. 
Classe, xxiv. 169-384; Fletcher, ‘Dramatic Representation, in 
Bull, so BE, part 1, p. 400 (Washington, 1907). 

LOUIS H. Gray. 

DRAMA (Arabic).— It is a strange feature of 
Arabic literature {otherwise so rich, developed 
even to the point of degeneration) that the art of 
the drama has never advanced beyond the very 
crudest beginnings.^ Even to-day there is no 
Arabic drama ; there is only a drama in the 
Arabic language ; for all plays that have appeared 
in the language of Muhammad during the last 
fifty years are nothing but translations, or, at 
best, imitations, of European wmrks ; and, before 
this period, all that was written and played in the 
form of dialogue can hardly be called^ drama m the 
real meaning of the word ; it was simply a rudi- 
mentary form of it. _ . , 

The earliest traces of Arabic dramatics 
found, as Horovitz says, in the art of the hakl, or 
nmqallid, the imitator of dialectic* and personal pe- 
culiarities. This individual, though not noiv known 
under the same name, is still to be frequently seen 
in modern Egypt. A certain Ahrnad Fahim al-Par 
in Cairo, for instance, enjoys a wide-spread popu- 
larity because of his ability to reproduce the ones 
of different animals and to depict comic scenes or 
all kinds, especially those of harem and peasant 
life.* Women, in particular, are very fond ot sucu 

I Richard F. Burton, in the terminal essay of his tr. of ™ 
Tbmisand Nights anda ifig/it (Benares, 1885), vol. ’ wo 

• Turkey is the only Moslem country which has dared to prouuc 

^ 2^Horovitz, Spiiren grieck. llitnen im Orimt 

pp. 18-21 ; Sachau, Am Eupkrat und Tigris P’*!,; 

Dialectic peculiarities stiU play an important part m the 
Arabic farce, the shadow-play, and the j,,™ works 

4 Aljmad al-Far, known under the name Ibn lUbiya, wo 
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performances. A similar figure in the streets of 
Cairo is the -well-loio-ivn, hut nowadays rarely seen, 
fun-maker, 'All Kaka^ who appears occasionally 
at mulids (birth festivals), and at the fair held 
every week on the open square below the Citadel. 
He IS the prototype of the coarse, half-idiotic, 
clo^vnish peasant who, to the music of two flutes 
and a darahuJcka (earthenware drum), performs 
ape-like, obscene dances and makes absurd jokes. 
Ho goes barefoot, and wears a bent tail of stifTened 
cotton ; in one hand he holds a long peasant’s stick 
(nabbut), and in the other a so-called /arjtVfa, a 
kind of long, thick, noisy, hut harmless, whip of 
twisted cotton, ■with which he constantly lashes 
his musicians, and even Ms audience. 

The recitations of the story-tellers (rum), who 
were formerly to he found throughout the Arabic 
Orient, and who related in public places tales from 
the Arabian Nights, had without doubt, as the 
manner of the stories themselves proves, a dramatic 
character ; “ and this is certainly so in the case of 
the recitations of the modem epigones of the rdwis 
— the &iCara and mvhaddithin,^ who, to the accom- 
paniment of the rubaba (a kind of stringed instru- 
ment), recite in coffee-houses the stories of 'Antar, 
Ahu Zaid, Zahir Bihars,'* and other national heroes. 
Worthy of note is the fact that Dozy,“ quoting 
Pedro de Alcala, gives for the word Sair the 
meaning ‘ acteur, qni joue nn r61e (representador 
de comedias, de tragedias).’ Female reciters are 
also occasionally, though not often, seen at fairs in 
Cairo. 

Of this kind of folk-literature the classical and 
Mghest expression was reached by the poets of the 
Magamat, by Hamadhfmi® (967-1007), Rarirl^ 
(1054-1122), and manj' others. The maqama, 
called by Chenery ® ‘ a kind of dramatic anecdote,’ 
relates, in a most vmd and animated hut somewhat 
artificial style, the deeds and speeches of wander- 
ing scholars, beggars, and jugglers, and has not 
even yet entirely disappeared from modern Arabic 
literature.® 

In spite, however, of all these preparatory mimic 
and dramatic elements in their literature, the 
Arabs, as has already been stated, have never 
found their way to the actual drama. At all 
events, there seems to he no positive proof of the 
existence of an early Arabic stage. If, occa- 
sionally, we meet ■with the word hijal or hajdl,^" it 
means, in all probability, nothin*g more than the 
already mentioned taglia,^^ the mimicry of comical 
personal characteristics, or the presentation of 
short, loosely connected scenes, not a theatrical 
piece. The complete lack of all dramatic texts, 
the absence even of the description of any dramatic 

are described the adventures in Cairo o( a stupid, yet shrewd, 
peasant ol Upper Ejo'pt ; and the foiHel-Eigaz, the pilgrimape 
to Mecca. Ahmad al-Far's performances are given only at wed- 
dings and other private festivities. 

1 See Kem in the Appendix (p. 104) to Horovitc’s work cited 
above. 

2 Burton (op. cif. x. 9, note 1): ‘No wonder that tlie A'fp/ite 
has been made tbe basis of a national theatre amongst the 
Turks.’ 

3 An exact description of the lu'ara and mufiaddithin and of 
their performances is to be found in Lane's Uanmrs and Cus- 
toms of the Modem Egyptians, 1830, ohs. 21-23. 

4 The subjects of these recitations have all been published in 

romance form. See, for example. Sire' '■ ■■■■ '■ ■ 

190S, 00 vols.) ; Siret Bani Bilcil (Beiru ■ . . ■ 

bef iopi ffi/nf (Beirut, n.d., 20 vols.) ; 1 . ' ' 

A.ii. 1800-11, 24 vois.). 

3 Svppl, mix Diet, arabes (Leyden, ISSl), vol. i. p. 704. 

3 See Brockelmann, Gesch. der arah. Litt, (Weimar, 1893), 
vol. i. pp. 93-95. 

7 lb. i. 270 f. 

4 The Assemblies of Al-llarin (London, 1807), Preface, p. 40. 

3 For the dramatic elements in the maqdmdt poetry, see 

Horovitz, op. cif. pp. 21-27. 

w For the meaningand literature of the word bajdl, see Jacob, 
Geseh. des Sehattentheaters (Berlin, 1907), p. 23 f. Dozy quotes 
Pedro de Alcala as giving for the meaning of the words la'dbu'l- 
bijit, ' memo contrahazedor.’ 

•l See Jacob, op. eit. p. 100 1. 


representution, would he, when one considers the 
numerous chronicles of medieval Arabic amuse- 
ments, an altogether too remarkable omission to 
be regarded as possible, had there been a stage. 
The earliest description of an Arabic drama known 
to the present ■writer is that given by the famous 
Danish traveller, Carsten Niebuhr,* who visited 
Cairo a hundred and thirty years ago ; hut even 
this performance, wMch hears a close resemblance 
to the scenes of Ahmad al-Far, seems to correspond 
in form only, not in substance, to our conception 
of the drama. 

The reasons for this curious fa'Uure of the Arabic mind to 
produce anything really dramatic have been discoursed upon at 
length by Jacob in his history of the shadow-play.^ He points 
out that the Muhammadan vie^w of life, with its autocratic idea 
ol God and fate, has absolutely no comprehension of individual 
conflict, of rebellion against the ‘eternal mover,’ the Muharrik, 
or of any combat bebveen will and duty, and has therefore no 
comprehension ol the dramatic. Joy in tragedy, that most 
individualistic form ol dramatic art, must seem to the passively 
feeling and thinking Arab a very great absurdity. The artistic 
pleasure which we feel in the beauty of the awe-inspiring, in 
magnificent decline, in the grandeur of the desperate battle of 
life, without hope and without success, is entirely foreign to the 
Arab. His ideal hero is too practical to allow himself to be use- 
lessly conquered, and no Arab poet would venture to represent 
him in such a manner. He does not defy fate ; he gets round 
it I It never occurs to the Arab to try to determine the main 
lines of his own life, lor ‘ there is no strength or power but in 
God the Great’ ; his eye is turned towards that which lies 
nearest, to the detail, that which is decorative only ; all Arabic 
art is nothing but detail work, merely putting on the finishing 
touches ; it is never original creating ; the great decisive tend- 
encies and forms of art have always come to the people of 
Muhammad from other lands.3 Their manner of thinking, too, 
is epic, and opposed to all rapid development. For them accumu- 
lation, repetition of the same motif, is not tiring or nn evidence 
of bad taste ; on the contrary, they consider it a most effective 
artistic principle. Quick action in the progress of a story, that 
which is really dramatic, is therefore actually unpleasant to the 
Arab. He relates everything with epic breadth, never referring 
to an already related incident without repeating the whole story 
to the point of tediousness. Tension in the plot is unknown 
to him : when he has found a theme that pleases him, he makes 
variations upon it until the subject is completely exhausted. 
This is well illustrated by Arabic music. AEuropcan listener, 
after half an hour of such music, with its constant reiteration of 
the same series of tones, its interminable variations of the same 
melody consisting of scarcely a dozen notes, sinks into a state 
of despair, whereas the Oriental never has enough of it. 

The only form of dramatic art which, though 
probably not originated by the Arabs, has never- 
theless been devmoped to a certain degree by them, 
is the shadow-play, the hajdl cddill.* The history 
of the Arabic sliadow-play, thanks to the thorough 
investigations of Jacob,® and to the publications of 
Littraann,® Kem,’ Priifer,® 'Wetzstein-Jahn,® and, 
lately, those of Kalile,*® is now, in its essential 
points, very well known. There is undoubtedly no 
question that the shadow-plav ■jvas brought to 
tlie Muliaminadan peoples of tne Orient from the 
Far East.** Which of those peoples was the first 
to cultivate this curious kind of theatrical art, it is 

I Iteisebeschreibung naeh Arabien wxd anderen umliegenden 
Ldndem, voL i. (Copenhagen, 1774) p. 187. 

s Jacob, op. ciL p. 93 f. ^ lb. pp. 25-27. 

4 In using the Arab, name for the shadow-play, we have 
chosen its Egj-p. dialect pronunciation (classic Jnjiiiu’ zftiffi). 

4‘Zur Gesch. des Sobattenspiels ’ {Keleli Szemle, i. [Buda- 
pest, 1900] 233-230); ‘Drei nrab. Sohattenspiele aus dem li 
Jahrbundert’ (ib. U. [1901] 761.); Das Schattentheater, in 
seiner Ifandening vom Morgenland sum Abendland (Berlin, 
1901); Textproben aus dem Escoriat-Codex des Muhammad itm 
Danijdt (Erlangen, 1902) ; Gesch. des Sehattentheaters. 

0 ‘ Ein nrab. Knragoz-Spiel ’ (ZDMG liv. [1900] 601) ; Arab. 
Schattenspiele (Berlin, 1001) ; ‘ Arabic Humor ’ (Princeton Bull. 
xiii. [1002] 92-09). 

7 ‘ Das .agypt. Schattentheater,’ Appendix to Horovitz’s Spuren 
grieeh. Mimenim Orient. _ 

8 Ein dgypt. Schattenspiel (Erlangen, 1906); ‘Das Schiffspiel’ 
(Beitrdge zur Eenntnis des Orients, ii. [Munich, 1006]). 

8 Wetzstein, ‘ Die Liebenden von Amasia,’ a Damascene drams, 
ed. by G. Jahn, in Abkandl. f. d. Kxmde des Morgen!., vol. zil. 
no 2, 

10 Zur Gesch. des arab. Sehattentheaters in Egypten (l.eipzig, 
1909) : Zur Geseh. des arab. Sehattenspiels in 'Egppten (Halle, 
1009); ‘IslamUche Schattenspielfiguren nus Egj-pten,’ in Der 
Islam, vol. i. nos. 3 and 4 (1910), and vol. ii. nos. 2 and 3 (lOllX 

II Cf. Jacob, Geseh. des Sehattentheaters (Berlin, 1907), p. 4 ; 
‘Die Forschung der letzten Jabre hat daruber jeden Zweifel 
benommen, dass die Hcimat des Sehattentheaters im fcmen 
Osten zu Buchen 1st ’ (p. 4). 
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diflSculfc to say, but there is no OTeat probability 
that the credit belongs to the Arabs. The earliest 
mention of the shadow-theatre in Arabic literature 
is found in the verses of Wagih ad-Din Dhija’ b. 
'Abd al-Karim el-Munawi (13th cent. ), quoted by 
Ghuzuli and translated by Jacob.^ It is obvious, 
however, that the play must have been known in 
Egypt before that time, because Ibn Eigge “ speaks 
of a shadow-player who performed before the Sultan 
Salab ad-Din (1169-1193) in Cairo. From this time 
onwards the existence of an Arabic shadow-stage, 
especially in Egypt, which, as Jacob observes,® 
seems always to have been the land where the 
(Iq/dl eddill has flourished the most, has been 
proved by several passages in Oriental and Occi- 
dental literature.'* If Kahle,® influenced by state- 
ments made by a modem shadow-player of Cairo, 
and by the self-glorifying poetry of the father of 
the same player, thinks that the liajdl eddill was 
unknown in Egypt from the beginning of the I9th 
cent, until about 1860, the present Avriter fears 
that his opinion is not wholly tenable. There is 
evidence that the shadow-play existed during this 
period of time in Egvpt. Lane, for instance, of 
whom Kahle asserts tnat he does not mention the 
shadow-play with a single word,® speaks of such a 
play, although the khayal ed-dill (sic !) which he 
mentions was given in the Turkish lan^age.’ It 
is not clear from the statement of Didier,® who 
saw a ‘ lanterne magique ’ (kara-gueuz) in Cairo, in 
the year 1859, whether he -witnessed a Turkisli or 
an Arabic performance, but at all events it was a 
shadow-play at which he was present. The prob- 
able truth of the matter is that the play did in 
fact become for a time almost obsolete in Egypt, 
and that Easan el-Qassas, the father of Kahle’s 
informant, the self-styled re-inventor of the play 
in this country, came into possession, in some 
manner, of the old manuscripts, and may thus very 
likely have acquired an influence on the develop- 
ment of the play. Certain it is that the Egyptian 
shadow-performers of to-day regard Easan el- 
Qassas and his son Denvis as their masters.® Some 
of the manuscripts are now in Kahle’s hands.*® 

Kahle’s texts and three pieces witten by the 
Egyptian physician, Muhammad ibn Danijal,** in 
the 12th cent. A.D., are up to the present time the 
only two known shadow-play manuscripts. The 
poetic form that is common to both has given place, 
in the modem- productions, to a prose dialogue, 
which is only occasionally interrupted by songs and 
passages in rhymed prose. In the Syrian pieces, 
published by Littmann, the poetic lines seem to be 
entirely lacking. The pieces of Ibn Danijal have 
disappeared from the present shadow-stage, while 

I 01. Jacob, op. cit. p. 30 1. ® lb. p. 82 1. 

3 n. p. 33. 

< Jacob gives an exhaustive index of the shadowjplay literature 
in his JErwahnungen des Schattentheaters in der Welt-Litteralur 
ffierlin, 1908). It may be added that the shadow-piay was men- 
tioned in a work written at the end of the 17th cent., the Razz 
el-quTiuf of Serbini (Buiaq, a.h. 1274 [A.D. 1857]), p. 39. 

a See Kahie, Zur Gesch. des Schattentheaters in Egypten, 
p. 4 f. Kahle himself, in his very important Islamische Schat- 
tenspielfiguren aus Egypten (1911), modified his former opinion 
Bomewhat. 

8 Ib. p. 3. 

7 Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modem Egyptians, 
p. 359. ‘ Les ombres chinoises ’ are mentioned also in Eescrip- 
tion de I'Egypte, vol. xviii. p. 441. 

8 Les Nuits du Caire, Paris, 1860, p. 853 : ‘ . . . et a c6t8 la 
lanterne magique, hara-gucuz, ravissaitlafoule pardefabuleuses 
obso5niWs. . . .’ 

s ParU of the texts of the shadow-player Musa ESSa'ir are in 
Eem's possession. 

10 DerwS is still in possession of a number of fragments of 
shadow-play manuscripts. 

II An extensive study of these three pieces may be found in 
Jacob’s Gesch. des Schattentheaters, pp. 34-75. Besides the two 
manuscripts of Ibn Danijal’s plays described by Jacob, another 
exists in Cairo. It is in the hands of A1;pnad BS Teimur, who 
kindly gave the present writer permission to have it copied. 
The manuscript, which is not clearly dated, seems to be not 
much older than 300 years. 


Kahle’s plays, although in essentially different 
form, are still given in Cairo. The repertoire of 
the Cairo shadow-players is not very large ; only 
the lib edder,^ consisting of many acts (fasl), and 
the much shorter li'b elmarkib,- undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by the Turkish Karagoz-play, Kajyk ojunu* 
are still frequently produced. The other pieces 
mentioned by Priifer and Kem * are very seldom 
given, and then only by special request. The 
above-mentioned Syrian plays are, in material and 
dramatis personae, much nearer to the Turkish 
Karagoz than are the Egyptian pieces.' 

The shadow-theatre, as a folk-amusement, can 
now hardly be said to fill an important rfile in the 
Arabic Orient. In fact, most of that which is 
indigenous, including native art-ideas, is slowly 
disappearing behind a thin veneering of European 
culture. The Europeanized efendi snobbishly pre- 
fers the Frankish theatre, even.though it bore him, 
to his own native stage; and the Seh and small 
bourgeois do not dare to risk their reputations by 
letting themselves be seen in the obscure dens in 
which the shadow-play has been obliged to take 
refuge from European innovation. Thus there 
now remains only the lowest class to form an 
audience for a production, of which an unknown 
Arab poet has written : ® 

‘ A meaning deep is in the shadow-play 

For him who sits on wisdom’s highest throne. 

Figures and forms pass by and fade away. 

Then ail is gone, the ruler stays alone.’ 

The scenic ajjparatus ('idda) of the ^jdl eddill is 
the simplest imaginable.® The player (usta) sets 
up his knSk, a movable wooden booth, wherever he 
wishes it ; there he sits behind a tightly stretehed 
muslin curtain (Sdi), which is lighted from behind 
by a primitive oil lamp (Si'la), and presses the 
transparent leather fibres against the curtain by 
means of wooden stilus fastened to the figures at 
the back, and serving at the same time to move 
their limbs. The player is supported by his troupe 
(ffog), who help him mth the manipulation of the 
figures and in reciting the different rdles. 

The only shadow-atoge where continual performances were 
given, the little theatre in the ill-famed Cairo Fish Market, has 
been closed, by order of the police, since the beginning of the 
summer of 1909 ; so that, for the time being, at any rate, the play 
can be seen only on the occasion of folk-festivals, or, sometunes, 
at weddings and other familj' merry-makings. 

As Kahle ® tells us, figures older than forty years 
are not to be found in the hands of the Egyptian 
shadow-player of to-day, and one can hardly judge 
from the present figures what the old ones were 
like. Derwis shows, with pride, pictures and 
fashion-plates of the early seventies, and says that 
they were the models for the modem figures. 

Besides the bajdl eddill, there exists in Egypt a 
marionette show, whose hero bears the same name 
as the protagonist of the Turkish^ shadow-play 
Karagoz, pronounced in the Cairo vernacular, 
Aragdz.^ Under this name the ^ppet-show is 
mentioned in the Description de I’Egypte. Car- 
sten Niebuhr** also describes at length the Cairo 
marionettes. The picture, however, which he 


I See Priifer, Ein agypt. Schattenspiel. . j n \ 

3 See Prufer, ‘ Das Sohillspiel ’ {Beitr. zur Eenntn. des ur.). 

3 Jacob, Gesch. des SchaltentheaUrs, p. 82. 

4 Priifer, Ein dgypl. Schattenspiel, p. xii ; Kem, Vas Agypt. 

a For information concerning the Maghribine ® j? 

aedenfeldt, ‘ Das tiirk. Sohattenspiei im Maghrib {Austana, 
iii. [Stuttgart, 1890] pp. 904-908 and 921-924). 

0 Of. Jacob, besch. des .Schattentheaters, p. 77, and SeyboW, 
Jum nrab. Schattenspiel,' ZDMG lyi. (W02) 41Sf. 

7 See the description given by Prufer in Em agypt. Schatten 

'eZur'e^^Jh. des arab. Schaltenthe^rs in Egypten, P-Jt. 

tier this was written Kahle found in Egjpt ° _ m^nS- 

jry fine old shadow-play figures, v?hich ma> have been man 
ctured as early as the 13th century. 

II Reisebeschreibung nach Arabten und anderen urnltegenam 
andenit L 188. 
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shows on plate xxvi. does not give a correct idea 
of the modem marionette stage, and very likely 
not of the old one. Didier ^ speaks of ‘ polichinelle 
arabe.’ But an exact description of the Egyptian 
Aragoz-play ^ has never been published, nor nave 
its texts ever appeared in print. 

The only Aragoz-player known to the writer at 
the present time [1911] is the Ahmad 'Ali el- 

dari, who lives in Bulaq, in the Turguman 
quarter. His little theatre is even simpler than 
that of the shadow stage ; it consists of a folding 
booth of cloth, not much higher than a man’s 
head ; the front side is somewhat lower than the 
other sides, and the player sits inside this kttik, 
moving on his fingers, just above the edge of the 
front side, the roughly made wooden figures, which 
are dressed in bits of coloured cloth, the puppets 
being visible to their hips. More than two figures 
cannot appear at the same time. The r 
is very limited, and, just as in the 
shadow-play, but in contrast to the Egyptian 
^aj'al eadill, some types of the dramatis personas 
re-appear in every play (if these loosely strung 
scenes and dialogues can be called plays) : 
e.g. Aragoz, the cmel, stupid, yet sly clown, 
similar to the characters Punch, Kasperle, and 
Pulcinello, and the dialect types,® such as the loud- 
mouthed Turkish soldier, the uncouth Nubian, and 
the Italian or Greek priest ; then the saucy beggar, 
and the different female figures from the lively 
Ezbekije quarter. A characteristic feature of 
AragOz is the high, nasal voice, produced by the 
player by means of the eutnmara, a little whistle 
which he holds in his teeth. Aragoz wears the 
tartur,* or pointed fool’s-cap. The player has an 
assistant who joins the audience and carries on the 
conversation ■with Aragoz when the latter is alone 
on the stage and addresses the public. 

Considered sesthetioally and as an element in 
the development of Arabic culture, the Arag5z- 
play stands on a much lower plane than the liajal 
eigill. Written texts apparently do not exist, and 
the. tradition has therefore not much stability. 
Improvised jokes and the mood of the player 
change the wording of the piece without let or 
hindrance. The show is occasionally to be seen at 
fairs and at weddings of the lowest order. 

The follo’wing is a fast, or marionette play, 
dictated to the writer directly by Ahmad el- 
Hudari ; 

Aragoz : essalam 'olSkum Peace be with you I May 
naharak said wC-inubarak saU- yourday be happy and bleasedl 
mkt Sarraltuna® wHgarras- My compliments 1 You have 
tuna.t jflna min gbaramuh honoured us and disgraced us. 
win kunt aljibbak lam 'alai ja Woe be unto me because of 
malama. my love lor you I But if I love 

you, I cannot be blamed for it 

Qindi (a Turkish soldier who [a very obscene Turkish curse], 
bad been asleep): abradana 

Sana sitikihimf fallah IpSSaS You peasant 1 You hasblsh- 
(lanzir jabn clkalb Jfn'al abu smoker I Pig! Son of a dog I 
ummak. May your mother’s father be 

cursed 1 

Aragoz ; inta magnun walli Are you crazy or drunk f 

mastul.8 

Oindi : ana ba'dSn amauwi- Later I shall kill you. 
tak. 

1 lit! Nuitz du Cairo, p. S5S : ‘ . . . et tout pris le polichln- 
elle arabe dtbitait aux badauds ses lazzi grivois, car le thiitre 
do guignol n’cst pas le privilfege exclusif dcs Champs-Elystes.’ 

a For the connexion bettveen the figure of Aragoz (Karagoz) 
and the Egyptian vizier EarakuS of the 13th cent., see Casa- 
nova in SlOmoires publ. par Us mombres de la mission archiol, 
frangaise du Cairo, vi. (1897) 447 ; and Kahle, Zur Gesch, dos 
arab. SehaUentheators in Egypten, p. 17 f. 

3 Dialectic pecidiaritlcs form an essential part of Egyptian 
folk-humour, just ns they do in Turkish folklore. Of. Jacob, 
Tdri. Liltoraturgoseh. in EinzoldarsteUungen, pt. i. ‘Das turk. 
Sohattentheater,' Berlin, 1000, pp. 29-37. 

4 See Prufor, Ein agypt. Schattenspiel, p. 40, note 3. 

3 A comical ovcr-pollteness such as one often finds among 
Ignorant Egyptians. Cl. Priifer, op. oil, p. SS. 

® Said jo'kingly f -" ‘ r-.- you.' 

7 Barbarous Tur ! . -. ; ■ 

8 ‘Intoxicated ' ■ , Lond. 1895), 


6pertoire 

Turkish 


Aragoz : taijib rub iibklak. Ail right I Go about your 
business. 

Oindi: win ma-knnti§ arub. And if I won’t go? What are 
(Aragoz beats him.) ti'mil 6 ja you doing, boy? Afterwards I 
wid ba’den amauwitak. shall kill you ! 

Aragoz ; Sarraftlnk wiinis. You have honoured us and 
tina ja si mauwitak. made us happy, Mr. I-shall- 

kiil-you 1 

(The soldier beats him and goes away.) 

Aragoz (to the audience) ; They have killed me, and 
manwitum wS^arabuni w5- beaten me, and tom my jacket 
mazza’u minna 'ssakko wazza- and my smock-frock I 
’but.! 

Voice from the audienui Well, and then f 

wHba'dSn baq5. 

Aragoz : aqul limrati. I shall tell my wile 1 

Voice : isnilha e. Wliat’s her name? 

Aragoz: Babita ja bint ja Bahita. Girll Babita! 
Bahita ja mara JaBabita. _ Woman I Babita 1 
Eahita (who is not his wife, Jlay your day be happy I 
but a woman of a public- 
house) : ^bbilbak ber. 

Aragoz : a'uzu billah j& God save me, Babita 1 
Babita. 

Eaftila : ma lak Ji habibi What is the matter with you, 
ma lak ja salat ennabi ’alek wa my dear ? What is the matter 
'ala (arfu'rak ja b^hbet ’eni with you, oh you, on whom 
ta'aia j.a babibi neruh genSnet and whose \ariur be the 
el-Ezbekije nitfassab sauwa. prayer of the prophet I You 
pupil of my eye I Come, my 
dear 1 Let us go to the 
Ezbekije garden, and take a 
walk there together. 

Aragoz : ruhi ‘tfassabi fi Go to walk in the cesspool 1 
harrara imii min hina ja mam Go away from here, woman 1 
jalla. Go 1 

SaiXta : ana wib^a ana muk Am I ugly 7 Don’t I please 
a'gibak. you 7 

Aragoz: inti wlkSik zaijB Your face is like the lace of 
wikS abu §abat.8 a centipede. 

(Arag5z beats Babita off the stage, and knocks with his 
nabbiit on the wall.) 

Aragoz : Ji bint ja Dudu Girl 1 Dudu I 
(calling another woman). 

(Dudu, abominably ugly, appears, coughing excessively.) 
AragSz : bass bass ’ala b5t Enough, enough 1 [curse] 
abuki ’ala ’(jul. upon the house of your father 

at once I 

(Ho heats her away from the stage.) 

Aragoz : (knocking again) j5 Little boy, Berberine 1 

wuIBd j5 barbari. 

Barbari (from inside): ji What’s the matter, Arag5z 7 
Aragoz ma lak. 

Aragoz : fSn huwa ’Ibarbari D’here is the Berberine then 7 
(the Berberine appears) da That is a Berberine, black and 
barbari iswid wamukaikar tib- sullen 1 Are you in service, 
dim ja barbari. Berberine7 

Barbari : baddam markubak Servant of your shoe ! Upon 
'ala babbet ’6nak min foq.s the pupil of your eye from 
above. 

AragSz: elbadawije* ja Ob, ye saints 1 Meroyonus, 
salam ’alBk wa’alaija. you and me 1 

(Berberine disappears.) 

Sahbnl (beggar) : ’agiz mas- [I am) infirm, poor! For the 
kin ardaboS bamjat wanu^ sake of God, one and a bait 
Ullab. ardabb b&mja 1 

Aragoz : w5d§ de kaman. Now what’s this again7 
Saligat : kabbat ’ilwiz jakul, A beggar, who wiwes to cat. 
Aragoz : takul 6. What do you wish to eat7 

Salfbdt : akul ruzzB wQruzz, I would like to cat rice and 
rice. 

Aragoz : ruzzB B wfiruzzB B. What kind of rice and what 
kind of rice 7 

Sabbdt : mzzB bilaban wOr- Rico with milk and rice 
uzzB mefallil. pilav. 

Aragoz : (imitating his ao- And rice pilav 1 
cent) WfiruzzB mefalul. 

Salthat : wfibitingan quta. And tomatoes. 

Aragoz : (beats him) bo^ Take some rice and rice 1 
ruzzB wfiruzr. 

Gtndt: kamandurSnimritak 'Who is there 7 Yournum- 
tlli’etHTaskarijetabudrutbet ber came out for military scr- 
kawik riglak cljemin gamb vice. You will have the rank 
eJkimM Imsik elbaruda. of a fairii. Your right foot 

beside the leftl Take the 
musket 1 

Aragoz: tab 7 ’alaijajirabb. Lead me to repentance, O 
Lord! 

1 ‘Sarrau de laine brune, ouvert depuis le cou jusqu'i la ccin- 
turo et ayant les manches larges, que lea hommes du peuple 
portent en Egypte, surtout en hirer ‘(Dozy). 

= Instead of labath O millepieds, scolopendrc ' [Dozy]), 

3 The meaning of this sentence is very ambiguous. It may 
mean the expression of obedience as well as that of a curse 

4 The derwishes of the order of Salyid Ahmad el-Badawi.' 

3 One ardabb, a measure for cereals, is equal to 197’75 cubic 
litres. Dam}a, hibiscus Geguminous plant) (Spiro. Arab.-Ena. 
] oeabularg). > r . » 

6 For timdir. 7 For lauvnb. 
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Gindi : hilz dur bir hik.i Present arms I One, two I 

Aragdz : baz dor (kills him). Present arms ! 

Voice from audience : man* You have killed him I 
wittuh. 

Aragoz : wana ma li ja hiija That is all the same to me, 
ma ma-mauwittiiS. my brother! 1 haven't killed 

him 1 

(He brmgs a bier, on which he puts the dead body. 

A priest appears and sings a parody of a mass.) 

Priest: morto buona sera Dead! Good evening I Adieu, 
addio si jorji. Mr. Jorji ! 

Araffoz : lailaba ilia ‘Ilah w5- There is no God but God, 
Muliammad rasul allah qul and Muljammad is the apostle 
kida ja 'akrut. of God. ’ Say that, you scoun- 

drel ! 

Priest ; la ilaha ilia 'Hah. There is no God but God 1 

(Exit Aragoz.) 

Priest (singing) : morto. Dead, dead, dead 
morto, morto 1 

(Enter Aragoz.) 

Aragdz: kaffartfna Ji gel) You have made us infidels, 
(kills him). old chap 1 

Real dramatic art, in the European sense of the 
word, is, as we said before, a foreign and compara- 
tively recent phenomenon in the Arabic literature. 
The farce which Carsten Niebuhr saw in the house 
of an Italian in Cairo, and which had to, he broken 
off prematurely owng to its lasciviousness, seems, 
according to his account, to have been nothing 
more than a series of lewd-comic scenes without 
any kind of plot or catastrophe, in the manner of 
the Thu Rabiya performances, manifestly neither 
more nor less than an Aragoz representation, 
played by living persons.® The piece described by 
Lane,® giving a vivid picture of the corruption of 
public officios of the time of Muhammad ‘All, is 
of a little higher order, and is of the same type as 
the modem Arabic comedy, the fa^l mudhik, as it 
is played in Cairo to-day. All that Lane, that 
unrivalled observer of E^ptian folk-life, has said 
about the Mohabhazeen, tlie actors of such dramatic 
performances, is true now of the fasl mtcdhik: 
‘ Their performances are scarcely worthy of descrip- 
tion. It is chiefly by vulgar jests and indecent 
actions that they amuse and obtain applause.’ 
To-day, too, the ‘actors are only men and boys,’ 
the latter appearing in female rdles;^ and the 
fad mudJiik, like Lane’s example, still has some 
didactic elements, even when the only lesson 
taught is that of getting the better of a European 
by beating and cheating him. A shade better are 
the productions of the Syrian fasl mudhiks from 
Beirut or Damascus.® A Syrian troupe, with 
women taking the female rdles, was playing, until 
a little while ago, in Cairo in the Syrian Cafd 
Kamil ; but there is no great difierence between 
the performances of this company and those which 
one could see, up to a short time ago, in the two 
small theatres that were formerly in the Fish 
Market but are now in the Sari' Wagh el-Birke. 

The fast mudtiik iMt seen by the present writer in one of 
these cafis consists of a number of clownish scenes, that 
always end in the whipping of one of the participators. The 
chief character of the flimsy plot is the sers-ant Hus6n, who 
appears in a pierrot costurae.6 He makes a dupe of his master 
(an officer) by entering into iiiicit relations with the latter’s 
wife. The deceived husband notices from time to time, of 


1 Military terms in barbarous Turkish. 

3 Almost the same description is found in Pescription de 
rHpypfe2(1825), p. 172 f. 

3 Manners and (hisfoms, pp. 867-359. 

* See Kern, Das agypl. S^attentheater, p. 103 f. 

3 See Kem, ‘Neuere ngj-pt. Humori^n und Satiriker' 
iilitteilungen des Seminars jt. orient. Spracfien, ix. (Berlin, 
190G]). A Syrian fast mudjfik is the Riwdyat elguhald elmudda 
'in biVilm, by Ibrahim Bek ef-Tabib, Beirut, n. d. 

8 The European fooi’s costume of ^usSn points to the 
Frankish origin of the fayl mud^ih, and, just as in the Aragoz- 
play, which is without doubt nothing but a Pulcinello theatre 
orientalized by the influence of the Turkish KaragSz, some of the 
dramatis persance are the same t}T>es tor all pieces. From 
these types one easily recognizes Italy as the home of the /afl 
The Arlechino of the Italian commedia dell’ arte is 
the stupidly bold, sly servant ; and the cowardly boasting Greek 
we also find in Soarramucia; the coquettish, amiable little 
woman, who is not altogether too scrupulous in keeping her 
nuptial vows, is the Columbine type. The dialectic humour ia 
perhaps the result of shadow-play influence. 


course, the love-making that is going on behind his back and 
the result is a series of roughly ludicrous mistakes and mystifi. 
cations. For instance, the servant embraces his master who 
has seated himself, unnoticed by the servant, in his wife 
chair, and receives ns a reward a box on the ear. A boastful 
silly European— a Greek (dialect type), with a battered tall hat 
and a bright red British uniform— is beaten continually through- 
out the play. The other characters are a saucy beggar wotnau 
a cook, and three Tiaramlje (robbers); the last named, with 
the help of the servant, steal the clothes of the oflicer from his 
body wbile_ he sleeps. The dialogue, as is always the case in a 
fasl mudhik, is in prose, and in the vernacular of the lowest 
elements of the population. It is full of invectives and obsceni- 
ties. Sometimes the /npf mudhik, of which there is a great 
variety, ore preceded by a performance of the famous dance de 
ventre or by a fasl of the shadow-play. 

A number of such farces in the vernacular have been published 
in Cairo of late ; l but they are very seldom played, as they 
naturalb' do not contain the flagrant indecencies which would 
make them popular with the public. One of the best of these 
pieces is Hat li min de, ‘ Give me some of That,’ by Ahmad 
9amdi er-RaSidi. The piece, a modern variation of an old 
fairy-tale subject, shows clearly the characteristics of the fasl 
mudhik. Nadim Efendi has engaged the Syrian Amin as a 
servant and watcher for his daughter Farida. Amin displays a 
very impudent manner towards his master, and falls in love with 
Farida. The three friends of Nadim— Si Gara, Si Fon, and Si 
Finga — come one by one to sue for the hand of Farida for their 
sons 'Aziz, GamD, and Farid. Nadim gives his consent to each 
one provided he presents a bridal gift of unsurpassable value. 
The curious names of the guests (‘Cigarette,’ ‘Siphon,’ and 
‘Sponge’) are a source of rude jokes for the jealous Amin. In 
the second act the three suitors meet by chance in a hotel in 
Malta. Each displays bis bridal gift. Gamil has a mirror in 
which one can see things at a m-eat distance ; Farid has lemons 
that can waken the dead ; and 'Aziz has a carpet upon which 
one can ride through the air. In order to test their presents 
they look into the mirror and see Farida upon her death-bed, 
whereupon they travel quickly on ‘Aziz’s carpet to Cairo, and 
by means of the lemons bring Farida back to life. Then (third 
net), since they cannot agree among themselves as to who shall 
marry her, they go to the gddi Si Bojo, whose daughter gives a 
fetwa (judgment founded on canon law) in favour of Farid, and, 
in cbaracteristic Oriental manner, consolingly advises the other 
two suitors to sell their bridal giftsL The servant, who acts 
the clown throughout the piece, also ^oes with the others to 
the qoi#!, but his suit naturally meets with no success. 


Besides these more or less original Arabic works, 
there is to-day a European drama that has been 
consciously and artificially transplanted into the 
Arabic Orient. The initiative herein came from 
Syria. Marun b. IljSs b, Miha’il-Naqqas (bom 
1817 at Saida in Lebanon) was tbe_ first who tried 
to make this innovation. Of the life and works of 
this man we have an excellent account m the 
records made by his brother and follower NiqillS.’ 
While he was still a boy, Martin’s family moved to 
Beirut, which was then, as now, the intellectual 
centre of Syria. Here he was brought up accord- 
ing to old-fashioned Arabic ideas, his_ naturally 
good taste being therefore quickly spoiled by the 
forced learning of syntax, grammar, stylistics, 
metrics, and all the rest of the huge chaos of 
scholastic knowledge. MTien he was but eighteen 
years of age, he began to compose poems. This 
did not prevent him, however, from studying Euro- 
pean book-keeping and commercial law, and from 
learning Turkish, French, and Italian. In his 
thirtieth year he went to Italy, where he saw for 
the first time a large European theatre. The play 
so impressed him that, after his return to I^irut 
in the year 1848, he wrote a drama in the Luro- 
1 Riwdyat Ml li min de, by Abmad ^[amdi 
1907). Other pieces of this kind are : Riwayal Bagar, ay 
Muhammad Efendi Uusni (Cairo, n. d.) ; and the mway 
zzzawdg binnabbut walbalftl el'akriit (Cairo, anon, ana a- -r 
rbe latter is a variation of the popular typa j: 

3 ured of his greed after great money-fosses. The same tn m _ 

L X- J > in fhA T/TX 



..... .........t begrar- 

qies are shown; a play with a pa'T’O®® pg 

r Lane Is the Rmdyat dmubaddamin, by Muhammad Be 

Ithman Gaial, printed after the death of 

Stie comedy scourges the deceptions and tricks of 

"fthtdeath of his brother, Niqumpubr;shed three of ^ 
leatrioal pieces under the title (®®u‘r^^’reface; 

e gives an e.xtensive biography of his "L J" in 

strangely mistaken remark concerning took is founu 
. Huart-S History of Arabic Literature (E"? -to., tondon, lOTih 
420 : ‘ Nicolas NaqqaS, who was bom f ■? 
irsus in 1855, baring written a play called Arzat Lubna . 
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pean style, called it ElbaMP (‘The Miser’), and 
soon afterwards produced it in his o^v^ house 
before an invited audience, amongst whom were 
all the foreign consuls and the governor of the 
Lebanon Province. The actors were young friends 
of the author. This attempt was followed by a 
second in 1850, Abu 'l-^asan el-Mughaffal, a 
dramatic version of the weli-lcnown story of Harun 
ar-Rasid and Abu ’1 Rasan from the Arabian 
Nights-, and then, encouraged by the success of 
this piece (which, by the Avay, is still given), Marun 
Naqqas, with the permission of the Sultan, founded 
in Beirut a permanent stage, where he brought out 
his Biioayat elhasud (‘The Jealous Man’). The 
plays of his brother Riqula, ESSeh elguhil (written 
1840) and JtabVa ibn Zed elmuliaddam (written 
1852) also made their first appearance in this 
theatre. In 1855, while on a business trip, Marun 
died of fever in Tarsus, and two years later his 
body was transferred by his family to Beirut and 
there buried with great ceremony. 

After Martin’s death the theatrical art suffered a 
decline,^ and it was not until 1860 that Niqula 
Naqqas resuscitated the Easud on his brother’s old 
stage. In the same year Niqula published, in one 
book,® Marun’s three pieces, which are a kind of 
light opera, comedies irith musical accompaniment 
and interspersed with numerous songs and dances. 

We give, as an example, the contents of the first piece. The 
extremely miserly, rich Qarrad, a man of advanced years, had 
made an agreement with the greedy old Tha'labi to marry the 
latter’s daughter Hind, a young widow. He comes for the 
wedding to the house of Tha'labi, but Hind loves young 'Isa, the 
friend of her brother Ghaii. These three, and the old servant 
Umm Eisa, slyly plot together to make Qarrad give up his pliins 
of marriage, and at the same time to part with some of his 
beloved money. Hind makes such extravagant demands of 
Qarrad that he finaliy wishes nothing more ardently than to be 
rid of her. Hind, however, now declares that she will not 
release him; in the meantime Ghaii appears, disguised as a 
Turkish ogAa, with his secretary ‘Isa and several soldiers. By 
means of threats and thrashings they force Qarrad to pay to 'Isa 
a large sum of mon^' as a compensation to Hind, who there- 
upon marries 'Isa. Finally, the supposed Turks confess their 
deception to Qarrad, who is by this time very much ashamed of 
himself, and freely forgives them. 

The language of the play is affected and heavy, the piece 
itself, with its five weak acts, extremely tiresome. When the 
author makes a Joke, the publisher thinks it necessary to call 
the reader's attention to the fact in a footnote. Here again we 
have, as the comic elements, the dialect types — Umm KBa the 
peasant woman from Lebanon, Gbkli the Turk, and 'Isa the 
Egyptian secretary. 

Under the influence of the brothers Naqqas, 
several theatrical companies were formed in S^a ; 
but, as there were no trained actors to be had, the 
authors or translators saw themselves obliged, if 
they wished to have their plays produced, to form 
and train a troupe of amateurs. Tamous as author, 
director, and rtgissetir all in one person, were 
e.specially Seh Abu Ralil el-Qabbani in Beirut, and 
Iskander Farah in Damascus. The latter, more 
organizer and actor than author, was bom in 
Damascus in 1855, the year of the death of Marun 
Naqqas. He attended the Jesuit school in that 
city and there became acquainted, through amateur 
school dramatics, with European drama. En- 
couraged by Midhat Pasha, who lived at the time 
in Damascus, he produced, in a public garden, his 
first play, a translation from the French. He then 
moved to Beirut, where he joined with Seh Abu 
Halil in forming a theatrical enterprise ; but oulng 
to intrigues his licence was taken from him, so 
that ho saw himself compelled to settle per- 
manently with Abu Halil in Cairo (in 1882), where 
he and his partner Tiad already made successful 
tours. From this time dated the existence of a 
theatre in European style in E"ynt. In the Gdq 
clmisn cl'arabi (in the Sari 'Aba el- Aziz in Cairo) 

1 See Arzal lAibnnn, p. 4 : *. . . The play JSlhalU, which was 
the first drama given in our Arabic tongue. . . .' 

2 Jb. p. 6: ‘Hereafter this kind of art was buried with its 
Initiator and nearly forgotten.’ 

» Arrat I/tthndn (Beirut, 1869) 


a great many pieces— mostly translations and only 
a few original works — have appeared above the 
footlights. 

This theatre has not proved to be a success of late, owing 
partly to the death of Iskander Farah’s partner, Abu (Iain, but 
especially because of the attitude of one of the actors, SSt 
Salama el-HigazT, whom Farah himself had taught. Salkma 
separated from his master and founded a theatre of his own, — 
the Bar ettamthil eVardbi, — and induced n number of Farah’s 
actors to accompany him. In contrast to the Christian Syvian 
Iskander Faralj, Salama was a Muslim and an Egj’ptian, and 
that was enough to secure him the aSections of the Cairo public. 
Then, too, he laid more weight on the musical part of ms per- 
formance than his old master had done, and the Egyptians love 
nothing so much ns singing and the music of their national 
orchestra. In 1909, Sel; Salama had an apoplectic stroke, which 
partially paralyzed him, so that his noting days are probably 
over. 

A number of small wandering theatrical troupes 
have branched off from the theatre of Iskander 
Farah. One often stumbles upon them in Syria 
and Egypt. The best known in E^pt are the com- 
panies of 'Auwad Farid, Ahmad Rigazi, Ibrahim 
Ahmad, and Seh Ahmad ei-Sami. The last named 
was to be seen in the winter of 1908 in Luxor in 
Romeo and Juliet. The late Nagib el-Raddad, 
one of the most prolific translators of European 

f lays, also experimented with a troupe of his own. 
n Syria, 'Aziz 'Id and Rahmin Bibis are the chief 
followers of Iskander Farah’s school ; the only one 
of Farah’s pupils who went to the Maghrib — 
Soliman el-Qirdahi — died in the summer of 1909 in 
Tunis. 

Amateur theatrical clubs have been started in 
several places in Egypt. The most important of 
these is the Gardijet eUMa'arif in Cairo ; it was 
founded by Iskander Farah in 1886, and is still 
under his direction. There was a similar cluh by 
the name of Garriljct tarag^ 'ttamthil eVadabl in 
Mansura.^ 

It is utterly impossible to give an approximately 
complete bibliography of the Arabic dramatic 
literature of to-day, as there is an unusually great 
productivity along this line at the present time. 
Most of the worlcs are translations, of which the 
only really valuable ones are the excellent render- 
ings, in the vernacular, of some of the writings of 
Racine and Molifere ly the late Mufiammad Be 
'Othman Galal.® Unfortunately these pieces, in 
which the highly talented translator has shown his 
ability to render the tone of the originals in the 
idiomatic peculiarities of his ovrn language, have 
never been recognized by the sta"e. The stiff, 
ridiculous Shakespeare translations* do not show 
the least trace of the spirit of the great British 
master, and still less worthy of mention are the 
childishly Arabized French dramas'* of the Romance 
period. A little better are the different dramatiza- 
tions of the stories from the Arabian Nights’^ and 
1 We are indebted to Mr. Taufiq Farab, the brother and 
manager of Iskander Faralj, for the greater part of these 
statements. 

2 See Nallino, L’Arabo parlato in Egitto (Milan, 1900), pp. 
349-351. The translations of Muhammad B6 'Othman Galal are 
as follows : — Eileb elmatliif {Tarlvffc, by Molitre), Cairo, 1873, 
reprinted in 1800 with Ennisd' vl 'dlimdt (Femmo eavantes ) ; 
Sladraset el'azwdg {Ecole des Haris); and iladraset ennisO. 
{Eeole des Femmes) under the title El’aria' riicdyat minnuhab 
etlijdtrdl; Erriudjdt elmufida Ji 'ilm ettaragida (Esther, 
Jphiginie and Alexandre, by Eacine), Cairo, 1893; Riwdyat 
ellwmla (Les Fdcheux, by Molitro), Cairo, 1890. Tire Sih 
matiuf, the iladraset el 'astedg and Ennisd’ ul 'dlimdl have 
been published in European transcription. See Vollors, ‘Der 
neuamb. Tartuffo’ {ZDllG xlv. [1891] 30-90); Sobomheim, 
Iladraset el 'aztedg: arab. Comudie transkribierl und ins 
Detilsehe dbersetzl (Berlin, 1890) ; Kem, InnUd’ ul ’dlimdl : 
neuarab. Bearbeitung ton llolitre's Femmes savanles Iran- 
skribiert, ubersetzt, etc. (Leipzig, 1893). 

3 For example, Borneo and Juliet, Hamlet, and Othello. 

4 Eemani, Marie Tudor, by Victor Hugo ; Katherine Howard, 
by A. Dumas ; Fenmnde, by Sardou ; Sevkre Torelli, by Ohnet ; 
L’Afncaine, by Scribe, and many others. The chief translators, 
besides thealready mentioned Nagib Iladdid, are Tanius 'Abduh, 
Halil MirSaq, Faralj Anjun, BBkra* Kan'an, and Sam'an cl- 
Atgar. 

a From the Arabian Eights have been dramatized, among 
others, the stories of Harun ar-Easid and Qut al-Qulub, hr 
Mahmud Wiifif, and Uns al-Galis, by Abu gain cl-QabbanL 
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from the Arabian history and hero-legends.^ The 
only other class that is somewhat worthy of notice 
is the drama with a political purpose.* Here 
genuine feeling has succeeded in instilling a little 
life into the inflexible, stilted, Arabic literary 
style. 

Whether a well-developed branch ivill ever grow 
from the scion of Western dramatics that has been 
grafted upon the Arabic literature seems to the 
present writer to be somewhat doubtful, and it is 
not only the lack of dramatic feeling, natural to 
the Arab through race and religious peculiarities, 
that prevents him from finding the way to dramatic 
art ; it is also the character of his language. The 
Arabic literary language is petrified — an artificially 
preserved corpse, which pleases only iti^reservers, 
the literary gild and the 'ulama. Ine people 
hardly understand this language, and do not recog- 
nize themselves or their feelings when so presented 
to them. The living idiom, on the other hand, 
that in which the Arab thinks and speaks, is 
scorned and regarded as vulgar hy priests and 
pseudo-learned men, who see the end of their own 
glory in the decay of that idolized, thousand-year- 
old mummy, the fetish of the holiness of God’s 
language. Before anything great can be created, 
either in the province of the drama or in Arabic 
literature in general, the modem writer must cease 
to work with forms, words, and metaphors of the 
language of nomadic desert tribes of fifteen hundred 
years ago. 

Litzhatoeb. — ^T he literature hag been given fuiiy in the foot- 
uotee. CUBT PkOfER. 

DRAMA (Chinese). — Music and dancing are 
frequently mentioned in the Chinese classics. For 
instance, in the days of Confucius we read of the 
services held in the ancestral temples of princes 
and great nobles, when there were men arranged 
in rows, who moved in time with the music, and 
brandished feathers, flags, or other articles. More- 
over, in those times, and even later, dancing of a 
slow and dignified character formed part of civil 
as well as of religious ceremonies. Thus at public 
feasts there were performances representing the 
joys of harvest, the fatigues of war, the pleasures 
of peace, and suchlike subjects. According to one 
theory, the regular drama was gradually evolved 
from these displays ; but there are persons who 
maintain that it was purely exotic, having been 
introduced into China from the West. One writer 
says, perhaps with some boldness : 

‘The whole idea of the Chinese play ig Greek. The mask, 
the choruB, the music, the colloquy, the scene, and the act are 
Greek.’ ‘ The Chinese took the idea, and worked up the play 
from their own history and their own social life.' “^The whole 
conception of the play is foreign, while the details and language 
are Chinese ’ (J. Dyer Ball, Things Chinese p. 707). 

The highest literary authorities among the 
Chinese agree in dividing the history of their 
drama into three distinct periods. The first of 
these is the latter part of the T'ang dynasty (A.D. 
720-906) ; the second, the Sung dynasty (A.D. 960- 
1126) ; the third, the Chin and Yiian dynasties 
(A.D. 1126-1367). One ve^ great ivTiter of the 
ISthcent., Ma Tuan-lin, gives 681 instead of 720 
as the earliest date ; but it is generally agreed that 
his view was based on a misconception. 

No specimens of the T'ang dynasty plays have 
been preserved ; but it is said that they were his- 
torical in character, and also that pieces were 
played of which the prologue was recited by an 
actor called ‘ the introducer of the play.’ 

In the time of the Sung dynasty, it was custom- 

1 e.g. Riwayat ^aW} addin, by Nagib el-Haddad, Alexandria, 
189S. 

2 The most prominent are Riwayat el-Azhar (Cairo, 1909), 
and Riwayat OenSawdi (Cairo, 1907), by ^asan Mar'i. The 
latter is reviewed in the Reme du Monde musulman, vol. iii. 
Kov.-Deo., nos. 11-12, Paris, 1907, pp. 604-609. The representa- 
tion of both pieces is forbidden by the Egyptian Government. 


ary to sing the greater portion of the play. The 
plot was very simple, and everything was sacrificed 
to the lyric parts. Further, the action was ham. 
pered by a convention limiting the number of the 
actors in the play to five. 

The third, or Yuan, period is the golden age of 
the Chinese drama. 'The plays written at that 
time, or shortly afterwards, not only surpassed 
their predecessors, but have never been equalled 
by later writers. Moreover, the alterations and 
novelties then introduced have since remained un- 
changed. Indeed, it may be said that the drama 
of the Yuan times ‘ is to all intents and purposes 
the drama of to-day’ (H. A. Giles, Chinese Litera- 
ture, p. 258). 

The list of the Yuan dramatic authors comprises 
85 persons, of whom four were women (‘ actresses,’ 
as the name by which they are described should 
probably be translated). There are extant 564 
plays, of which 105 are by anonymous writers. 
Praetically all kinds of subjects are represented 
among them. There are mythological, historic, 
religious, and domestic plays ; comedies of char- 
acter, and comedies of intrigue. There is no formal 
division into tragedy and comedy ; but a play be- 
longs to one class rather than to the other, according 
to the subject and the way in which it is treated. 
Every rank of life is represented, from the Emperor 
to the humble slave girl. Even gods and goddesses 
appear and speak. It is nominally illegal to put 
on the stage Emperors, Empresses, and meat men 
of old ; but the law is entirely disregarded. The 
dialogue is in the ordinary spoxen language, vary- 
ing in some degree accoraing to the social position 
of the character speaking. In the historical plays 
it is further removed than in the others from the 
language of common conversation. There is no 
chorus, but the actors constantly break out into 
song. These songs express the most passionate 

f iarts, and therefore they are given on^ to the 
ending characters. 

A play consists usually of five acts, or rather of 
four acts and an introductory part, called ‘the 
opening,’ in which the principal characters come 
on, describe themselves, and give any information 
that may be necessary as to fomer doings. If 
there is no ‘ opening,’ tne descriptions and informa- 
tion are given in the first of the four acts, and the 
unfolding of the story is left to the second. _ But, 
as there is no curtain to fall, and no stopping at 
the end of the acts, the distinction between them 
is hardly noticeable on the stage. Entries and 
exits are marked in the hooks, and so are the 
‘asides,’ for which there is a technical name. The 
famous play called the Pi-pa-M consists of 24 
scenes, or, according to another arraugeiueut, of 
42 scenes. , 

In theory every Chinese play should have a moral 
object, and the serious drama is supposed to place 
on the stage scenes which will lead the spectator 
to the practice of virtue. Actually, their tendency 
is on the side of justice and morality ; and, as re- 
gards decency, they are, at any rate in their written 
form, entirely free from objection. , . , , 

In addition to the serious pieces, which form tne 
bulk of the plays acted, there are also farces, 
are generally brought in at the conclusion of tne 
bill, and are highly appreciated by the audience. 
They ‘depend for their attractiveness upon tne 
droll gesticulations, impromptu allusions to pass- 

ing occurrences, and excellent pantomimi^ctiono 

the performers’ (S. W. Williams, Middle Kingdom,^ 
i. 715). In these farces there is much gagging, 
and the actors often lapse into coarseness. 

To return to the serious drama. It is true_ tnni 
Chinese plays do not, as a rule, possess much intn- 
cacy of plot ; but vre think that ^eir » , 

many respects, will not be denied by any one 
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can keep in mind that both Chinese ideals and 
Chinese modes of expression often difler consider- 
ably from our own. They are certainly remarkable 
in both distinctness and consistency of charaoter- 
izatiom As regards other qualities, a very high 
authority has recently said of the famous ‘Story 
of a Lute’ {Pi-pa-ki), that ‘it is not only truly 
pathetic in the conception and the main situations 
of its action, but includes scenes of singular grace 
and delicacy of treatment’ (A, W. Ward, in EBr 
viii. 486). Of another great play, ‘ The Sorrows of 
Han,’ its distinguished translator. Sir John Davis, 
wrote that ‘ the grandeur and gravity of the subject, 
the rank and dignity of the personages, the tragical 
catastrophe, and the strict award of poetical justice, 
might satisfy the most rigid admirer of Grecian 
rules’ {China, p. 92). In order to give the reader 
some idea of what the Chinese historical drama is 
like, we insert here a short sketch of this play. 
The events described in it are partially founded 
upon fact. The scene is laid in the 1st cent. B.c., 
at a time when China was weak and the Tatars 
were strong. 

The play opens in Tartary. The Tatar Khan appears, and 
announces that, in accordance with an hereditary right, he has 
sent to demand of the Emperor of China the hand of a princess 
in marriage. The second scene is in China, and shows the 
Emperor entrusting a minister with the task of selecting 
beauties for his harem. The minister discovers a maiden of 
surpassing loveliness. He demands from her parents a large 
sum of money as a bribe, but they are too poor to give it to 
him. He therefore contrives that, though the maiden is ad- 
mitted to the palace, her charms shall remain unknown to the 
Emperor. A chance causes them to be discovered, and she 
becomes the Imperial favourite. The faithless minister is con- 
demned to death ; but ho escapes, and takes refuge at the court 
of the Khan. To revenge himself, he shows the Khan the lady’s 
picture, declaring that she would have come in response to the 
Khan’s demand, but the Emperor would not permit her ; he 
(the minister) had remonstrated with his master for thus em- 
broiling two nations, and had been forced to flee for his life : 
let the Khan demand the princess, and she must be given to 
him. Overcome by the beauty of the portrait, the Khan de- 
spatches an envoy with a threat of war, and prepares for the 
invasion of China. Next, the lady, now a princess, is adorning 
herself in the palace; the Emperor comes in, and shows his 
admiration. The chief minister enters and reports the arrival 
of the envoy with the Khan’s demand. The envoy is received. 
After the audience the Emperor takes counsel with his ministers. 
He wishes to appeal to arms ; but the case is adjudged hopeless. 
The princess declares her willingness to sacrifice herself for her 
country’s sake, in spite of her love for the Emperor. The 
Emperor at last consents, and the sad parting takes place. The 
Khan is seen at the head of his troops, leading away the prin- 
cess. The army is on the march. It arrives at the bank of n 
river, the boundary of the Chinese empire. The princess ad- 
dresses the Khan : ‘ Great King, I take a cup of wine and pour 
a libation towards the south, my last farewell to the Emperor.’ 
She pours the libation, and cries, ' Emperor, this life is finished. 
I await thee in the next.’ She throws herself into the river and 
is drowned. The Khan laments, orders her burial, and declares 
that he will maintain peace with China. Now we are back again 
In China. The Emperor is wandering in the palace at night, 
still overwhelmed with grief, and unable to attend to affairs of 
state. He sleeps, and we see the princess, escaped from her 
captors, appearing to him in a vision. A 'Tatar soldier comes 
in and carries her off again. The Emperor awakes to fresh grief. 
The arrival is announced of a ’Tatar envoy. He is come to tell 
the sad story and bring back the faithless minister. The traitor 
is led away to execution. 

Wo think the reader will acknowledge that this story Is one 
well fitted for dramatic representation. 

The scenery of a Chinese theatre is very simple. 
It consists of a few mats, perhaps rudely painted, 
arranged at the back and sides of the stage, and 
pome tables, chairs, and couches, which serve for 
many purposes, and are brought in from the robing 
rooms as required. The imperfections of the scenery 
are made good by simple devices : a courier, on 
being despatched, seizes a whip, and lifts his leg as 
though he were mounting a horse ; passing over a 
bridge is indicated bjr stepping up and then dovTO, 
crossing a river by imitating the rolling motion of 
a boat. The actors are dressed in costumes appro- 
priate to their parts, and of antique style. The 
robes are very splendid, made of bright-coloured 
silks and satins and really magnificent embroideries, 
which have cost largo sums of money ; but in the 
bumbler theatres they are much tarnished and worn. 


Only in Peking and the OTeat towns of the North 
are there permanent play-houses. The simplicity, 
however, of Chinese theatrical arrangements en- 
ables performances to be given without difficulty 
all over the country, even in small towns and vil- 
lages. Subscriptions are collected on the occasion 
of a festival, or a rich man wishes to give his 
neighbours a treat. A travelling company of 
players is engaged ; and, in a couple of days, sheds, 
which serve their purpose sufficiently well, are 
erected, at little cost, with rough planks, poles, 
and mats. The humbler members of the audience 
stand in the pit, without any protection from 
the weather. The performances frequently last 
for three days, with intervals only for eating and 
sleeping. This does not mean that the plays are 
long. In the acting editions they are usually short, 
but a very large number are produced on such 
occasions. 

As was the case not long ago in France, the pro- 
fession of an actor is, at least nominally, considered 
disreputable. Members of it are classed with bar- 
bers and domestic servants, and, with their sons 
and grandsons, they are not allowed to compete in 
the public literary examinations. 

Translations into French of several Chinese plays 
will be found in the published works of A. Bazin 
and Stanislas Julien. 

Liteeatori;. — A. Bazin, Thiitre chinois, Paris, 18SS, also 
Chine tnodeme, do. 1839 ; J. F. Davis, China, London, 1852 ; 
S. W. Williams, The Middle Kingdom, new cd., New York, 
1883; H. A. Giles, Mist, of Chinese Literature, London, 1901 ; 
J. Dyer Ball, Things Chinese London, 1904. 

T. L. Bullock. 

DRAMA (Greek). — i. Origin of the drama. — 
From the time of its origin down to the days of 
its latest representatives, Greek drama was closely 
associated with religion. A Greek tragedy or 
comedy was a religious service rendered by the 
State to one of its gods. Plays were performed 
only at the festivals of Dionysus— at the Lenaa, 
the festival of the wine-press in January; at the 
country Dionysia held in the villages in December ; 
and at the city Dionysia in March (this the most 
important and brilliant). There was no long 
season, and plays were given all day long during 
the festivals, the spectators paying no admission 
fee except what the State provided, and often 
bringing their own lunch and cushions. Not until 
the 3rd cent. B.C. did the drama, as was natural, 
become a secularized performance arranged by the 
head of a troupe and often financed by private 
liberality. 

The development Is paralleled in mediieval times by the 
Mystery and Miracle plays, which at first were attached to the 
Church but in time became dissociated from religion and formed 
a true dramatic literature, the actors, like Thespis, wandering 
about and performing their plays wherever convenient, whether 
in church or inn-yard. In modem times we have the Passion 
Play at Oberamuiergau, which is beginning to be more than a 
merely religious performance, although the Bavarian pe.asants 
have refused an enticing offer to play in America. Just as the 
old Greek play alwaj-s began with a saorifleo to Dionysus at the 
altar or thgmele, so to-day at Oberammergau every performance 
is preceded by Mass, In which oil the actors and members of 
the Greek-like chorus participate. 

That the spirit of the Greek drama was strictly 
religious is evident from its early history. In a 
larger, more philosophical sense, it is the outgrowth 
of the mimetic or play instinct in humanity, and 
the sense of the pathetic. The mimetic element 
is well illustrated in the dances and burlesques on 
Greek vases from the 7th to the 4th cent. B.C., 
especially on Corinthian, Cmretan, Boeotian, and 
Attic vases. The sense of the pathetic Croiset 
(iii. 24 f . ) finds in the legends of heroes and the reli- 
gion of Dionysus. As Plato {Pep. 394, 595, 598 f.) 
and Aristotle {Poet. ch. 4L) say, Homer is the real 
author of tragedy, which is a novel all dialogue, 
or an epic all speeches, wherein the poet omits his 
own narrative comment and leaves in the amoe- 
bean speeches. .Eschylus (cf. Athenfeus, 347 E) said 
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that his tragedies were but crumbs from Homer’s 
table. But historically the drama, though latent 
in the epic and drawing upon it for subject-matter 
and retaining much of the epic technique, especi- 
ally in the messenger’s speeches, developed out of 
the lyric — not the personal passionate lyric of 
Archilochus, Sappho, and Alcmus, but the choral 
lyric of a disciplined chorus chanting in unison to 
the measure of the dance. This choral lyric of 
Aleman and Stesichorus, which later reached its 
zenith in Simonides, Bacchylides, Pindar, and the 
choruses of the Greek drama, flourished chiefly 
among the Dorians of early Sparta, Sicily, and 
Magna Grmcia. There were many forms, such as 
hj^mns to the gods, marching songs, dancing songs 
for boys and girls. 

We have preserved to us, on a papyrus discovered by Mariette 
in Egi^pt, n partheneion, or higlily dramatic virginal song, bj- 
Alcraan, which consisted of 140 verses in ten strophes, of which 
the first two and part of the third are missing. This song 
gives a pretty picture of a dance of Spartan maidens in honour 
of Artemis, by the banks of the Eurotas, such ns we see on a 
beautiful Attic red-figured crater in the Museo di Villa Papa 
Giulio at Rome (of. Furtwangler-Reichbold, Griech. Vasen- 
maierei, Munich, 1904, pis. 17-18). The chorus addresses the 
poet, and the poet speaks to the whole body of dancers or to an 
individual. 

This kind of choral lyric combined ivith its praise 
the epic recital of a local or national or religious 
legend. 

The specific and immediate origin of the Greek 
drama, however, is in one form of this choral lyric 
— the dithyramb or hymn, usually to Dionysus, 
though not confined to his ritual. The word 
‘ dithyramb ’ first occurs in Archilochus (fl. c. 670 
B.c.)_, who was the first to use to any great extent 
the iambic trimeter and trochaic tetrameter, the 
two chief metres in Greek tragedy. We do not 
know its derivation. JIany etymologies might be 
given, each more absurd than another. Originally 
it may have been an epithet of Dionysus, the name 
not of the hymn but of the god to whom the hymn 
is sung, commemorating possibly his double birth 
from Semele and from the loins of Zeus— the scene 
on Greek vases which perhaps was the prototype of 
the Christian representations of Eve springing out 
of Adam’s side (cf. Eurip. Bacch. 619 f.). More 
probably ‘dithyramb’ is connected with thriambos, 
meaning ‘ mad song.’ It appears from Archilochus 
that the dithyramb ivas either a banquet song or 
more probably a popular rude rustic hymn in 
honour of Dionysus, who introduced from Tlirace 
the ivild orgiastic ceremonies so foreign to Greek * 
soberness. Out of these rustic dithyrambs — nob 
always licentious, but often solemn hymns — after 
they had received a systematic form under the 
Dorian choral Ijwic, tragedy grew (cf. Aristotle, 
Poet. iv.). The dithyramb, pathetic as well as 
comic, flourished throughout Greece long before 
Arion of Lesbos (600 B.C.) gave it a distinct artistic 
and recognized form, fixing the number of the 
chorus at fifty and dressing them in the likeness 
of satyrs, half-animal, half-human, with the legs, 
ears, and snub-nose of a goat ; although, accord- 
ing to Herodotus (i. 23), who tells the famous dol- 
phin story about him, Arion was the best lyrist of 
his time and the first to compose, name, and teach 
the dithyramb at Corinth. His chorus had fifty 
satyrs or goat-men, the same number as we find in 
the earliest play of ZEscliylus, the Stipplices, noted 
for its depth of religious feeling. The chorus of 
satyrs or goat-men (singers clad in goat-skins) 
danced and sang about a circular orchestra, and 
so were called a cyclic chorus (from k6k\os, the 
orchestra) or tragic chorus (from rpiyos, a goat or 
satyr; cf. .^sch. fr. 207). Of course, this chorus 
of satyrs was replaced in later times by a chorus 
appropriate to the plot, except in the Satyr-drama, 
which retained the satjw chorus ; but tragedy oii- 
ginall 3 ’ meant a goat-song rather than a spelt-song, 


as Miss Harrison {loc. cit. infra) argues. This is 
also more likely than that the goat was the prize 
as might be argued from a vase in the Bntisli 
Museum, which, however, is not Attic. It is more 
likely than that the goat was the sacrifice, because 
other prizes were given, and the bull was equally 
associated with Dionysus. Dionysus was aT bull- 
god as well as a goat-god, and often appears in 
Greek art with bull’s horns. He had no monopoly 
of the goat-skin, which was the primitive costme 
in ancient times, and is worn by peasants in Greece 
to-day and at modern Dionysiac plays in Thrace 
(cf. JJIS, 1906, p. 191 IF.) ana at the performances 
of rude dramas in Thessaly and elsewhere. It is 
difficult, then, to agree with Farnell that the origin 
of Greek tragedy is an ancient European mum- 
mery which was a winter-drama of the seasons, in 
which the Black Personage, Dionj^sus MeMvaiyts oi 
MAarflos, killed Xanthus, the Fair One, the actors 
wearing the black goat-skin of their god. The 
word ‘tragic’ did not mean at first dramatic or 
pathetic, and Aristotle (loc. cit.) says that the 
grotesque diction of earlier times was not discarded 
till late for the statelier manner of tragedy. But 
tragic soon became associated wth the pathetic, 
because the habitual theme of the dithyramb was 
the adventures and sorrows of Dionysus, the new 
religion which had to struggle to win its way. The 
limitation to Dionysus was not essential, as the 
story in Herod, v. 67 shows. About 600 B.C. the 
people of Sikyon honoured their local hero Adrastus 
and celebrated his sufferings in tragic choruses, but 
Cleisthenes, being hostile to the cult of Adrastus, 
restored the chorus to Dionysus. 

Ridgeway makes large use of this to support his theory that 
the origin of Greek tragedy was in the worship of the dead. 
There is, to be sure, much of this in our e-xtant dramas, smoe 
they naturally deal with death for the most part, and un- 
doubtedly the worship of the dead, the Orphic and Eleusinian 
Mysteries in which Dionysus or lacchus was associated with 
Persephone, the farces and burlesques, ns at the later sanctu- 
ary of the mystic chthonic Cabiri near Thebes, who became 
closely connected with Dionysus, and the rude choral sonw 
and mimetic dances contributed much, but they were bU 
swallowed up by the coming of Dionysus, whose cult spread 
over the whole Greek world and was easily grafted on the 
native worship. Of. and ct. art. Drama (Introductory). 

Many elements, therefore, combined to make the 
Greek drama, but the main one was the worship of 
Dionysus, the god of -wine, vegetation, and moisture. 
Dionysus, the youngest of the Greek gods, .a mystic 
Phrygian deity, came into Greece over the mourn 
tains of Thrace, met with opposition in Thrace and 
Boeotia, but finally reached Delphi and the villages 
of Icaria and Eleutherse. From the county he 
made his way into the town of Athens under Pisis- 
tratus, although legend said that, under king Am- 
phictyon, Pegasus of Eleutherm had introduced him 
into Athens (cf. Pans. i. 2. 4, and schol. to Anstoph. 
Acharn. 243). Dionysus is already known to Homer, 
by whom he is mentioned twice in the Jtiaa (vi. 13-, 
XIV. 325) and twice in the Odyssey (xi. 325, xxiv. 74). 
The opposition to his worship in Thrace is embodied 
in the storj^ of his harsh treatment by Lycurgus (/ • 
vi. 132) ; in Boeotia in the legend of Pentheus, tne 
subject of lost plays by Thespis and ^schylns, and 
of the most Dionysiac play of Euripides, me 
written at the court of Archelaus s-t the very 
birthplace of Dionysiac performances, i he village 
of Eleutherm claimed to have been 
Dionysus and to have been his birth-place, n hence 
the archaic wooden image, or f6aj'ov, ®^,™e g 



of the Acropolis, where in the front row is still ro 
be seen the leat of the chief priest, Upso, 
so named from Eleutherm. At Icaria, wliere Ihes 
pis, the founder of Greek tragedy, ^as^^f’^ns 
was a story, of which there are 
in art, that Dionysus came and was hospitao^y 
recGir6d l>j^ fcliG famiGr IcariUB. 


Dionysus 
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165, for Cambodian spirit-guardians of the door. 
The belief in Divine guardians of the doorway 
among the Hebrews is suggested by Ex 21®, where 
the bondman who does not wish to go free is brought 
to the El6Mm, to the door or doorpost, where nis 
ear is pierced with an awl (of. EBE i. 445'*). 

The presence of the household spirit or god makes the door- 
way sacred. This receives illustration in other directions in 
which sacred persons confer sacredness on the door. In Poly- 
nesia, when the king or queen entered a temple, the door was 
shut up as being sacred (Turner, Polynesia, 1801, p. 328). In 
India, any one ill of smallpox, being possessed by the smallpox 
deity, makes the house sacred, and the door is tabu to certain 
persons, or must only ho crossed with a due ritual (Crookc, 
PR i. ISO ; cf. ERE iii. S12>>). In the South Sea Islands, the 
Drst-hom being sacred, no one can pass through the door by 
which he enters his father’s house (Gill, Life in S'. Isles, 1876, 
p. 40). Of. also Ezk 44^ (the door by which Jahweh enters the 
temple is to be shut, and none but the • Prince ’ can enter it). 

The gates and doors of temples are always 
peo.iliany sacred, since the temple is the abode of 
a god. The outer courts of Buddhist temples in 
China and Japan have single or double roofed 
gateways, mon, coloured a dull red, with figures 
on either side. In front are the ‘ heavenly dogs,’ 
and under the gateway in some instances is the 
figure of Buddha, and the Ni-6, or two kings, 
hideous and gigantic figures guarding tlie gate. 
Other hideous forms of the thunder and iiund 
gods are set on niches in the gates. Petitions are 
made to the Ni-6, written on paper pellets, which 
are chewed and flung against them. Before the 
inner sanctuary is reached many other gates must 
first be passed (Curzon, Problems of the Far East, 
1894, p. 109; Bird, Unbeaten Trades in Japan, 
1893, pp. 21 f., 59). 

Not only is the temple door sacred, and there- 
fore highly decorated with carving or precious 
metals, out an isolated gateway or entrance arch 
is often found in front of it. This is a duplicate 
of the door, serving the same purpose, but acting 
as a preliminary entrance to the sacred precincts 
and a barrier against evil influences. It may be 
derived originally from the barriers or porticoes 
hung ivith charms whicli are often stretched across 
roads and entrances to villages to prevent the 
intrusion of ail malicious things, e.g. in Africa 
(Kingsley, 450-1 ; van Gennep, 22). Such isolated 
doorways are placed in front of other buildings 
than temples, or they occur in other isolated situa- 
tions, for particular purposes, e.g. monumental 
memorials. The tori-wi of Japan is found in front 
of all Shinto and many Buddhist temples and 
shrines. It consists of tAvo uprights and two or 
more cross-beams painted red, the upper projecting 
and carving upAvards at both ends. Though noAv 
regarded as a bird perch, i.e. for the birds sacred 
to the gods, its original purpose is unmistakable 
(Aston, 231-2; Chamberlain, Things Japanese, 
1890, p. 356; Bird, 148). In Korea the isolated 
gateway, hong-sal-mnn, is a symbol of majesty 
and government, and is erected in front of palaces, 
government buildings, temples, and monasteries 
under royal patronage. The primitive purpose 
of the hong-sal-mnn as a doorivay is seen in the 
geo-man, an archway outside the Avestem gate of 
the capital on the road to Peking, AA-here the king 
goes to meet the Imperial envoys (Curzon, 142). 
In China these arches, pailoo, are of a commemora- 
tive nature. Similarly, the triumphal arch of the 
Homans suggests its primitive purpose as the gate 
through Avhicli the triumphant soldier returned 
from a hostile country into his OAvn district. Tiie 
propylon, or toAvered gatcAvay, of Egyptian temples, 
Avitli its flanking toAvers, obelisks, or statues, and 
tall masts, all led up to by an avenue of sphinxes, 
forms another example of such gatcAvays. In 
Babylonia, before the gateway of the great court 
of the temple, stood tAvo detached pillars, like the 
Egyptian gate obelisks. They correspond to the 
pillars Jadiin and Boaz in front of Solomon’s 
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temple (1 K 7-*), and Avore doubtless the oriMals 
of these. Such pillars were commonly maced 
before Semitic tenmles, e.g_. at Patios and Hiera- 
polis (Lucian, de Dea Syria, 16 ; W. B. Smith 
457, 483). 

Sayce remrds the Bah. pillars as representing; Nin.ris.rida 
(‘ Lord of the upright post ’) and Tammuz, warders of the gate 
of heaA-en, just ns the flanking towers of the Egyptian gate 
were said to represent Isis and Nephthys. In his opinion, Jnchin 
is n translation of Nin-gis-zida, and Boaz perhaps a corrupt 
reminiscence of Tammuz (Sayce, qp. ctf. 350, 459-%0 ; Jastrow, 
624 f.). 

3 . Amulets at doorways. — ^Images of diiTnities 
and monstrous figures at doors and gates are in- 
tended to repel evil influences and poAvers, and to 
guarantee the protection of the doorway gods. 
The process is largely a magical one. As the 
demoniac figures keep off demons, so also the 
Medusa head, represented on door-knockers, has 
the same effect, or repels the evil eye. Such door- 
knockers or handles Avere used in ancient Italy, 
and are still common in modem Italy for the same 
purpose, Avhile the female face on English door- 
knockers is derivative from these (FZ xiv. [1903] 
217). The same purpose Avas served by the small 
images of protective divinities, often Avith invoca- 
tions printed on them, buried under the threshold 
of Assyrian houses, palaces, or temples, or placed 
at the doors to keep the house from the entrance 
and malice of fiends or enemies (JastroAv, 269). 
But, since amulets of all kinds are placed on the 
roofs, gables, Avindows, and walls of houses to Avard 
off evil influences, they axe naturally also fixed on 
doorAA’ays through Avhich their entrance might so 
easily be efl’ected. The custom is found from the 
loAvest up to the highest levels of civilization. It 
is also very ancient. This is proved by the fact 
that, on the entrances of Neolithic cave-dAvellings 
in Palestine, cup-markings AA’hich undoubtedly Avere 
religious symbols or served a magical purpose are 
found (see EBE iii. 178“). In various parts of 
Africa, charms are hung on the doors to pre- 
vent evU spirits from entering; and in civilized 
Greece, doors and gates of all lands Avere simi- 
larly protected (Kingsley, 450 ; Mackay, Mackay 
of Uganda, 1890, p. 112 ; EBE iii. 438*’). The door 
amulets used among all peoples are of various 
kinds, and only the principal A'arieties need be 
alluded to here. 

(а) Sacred plants, flowers, or branches are com- 
monly used, especially on particular occasions 
when eidl forces are most to be dreaded, e.g. at 
a birth. 

in Bab. incantations against demons, various plants are men- 
tioned as having been hung on the lintel (Thompson, Devils 
and Evil Spirits of Dab., 1D03-4, 1. 137). In India, at a birth, 
leaves and flowers along Avith a sickle, edge outAvards, are 
placed outside the door to bar the demons (Biilington, IToman 
in India, 1695, p. 2). The Greek and Koman practice of crown- 
ing the door with sacred garlands on various occasions (Tert. de 
Corona, 10) had more than a festal purpose. In Attica, at the 
. v_.._ t...— <ioor(He3ychIus, 

• .. ■ ■ : ■ . and threshold Avere 

■ • ■ . ■ Avater was sprinkled 

at the entrance, at a birth, to keep off Avitches. Branches and 
Avreaths Avero also hung up at the Palilia (Ovid, Fasti, iv. 7210., 
vi. 165). In modern Greece, a piece of Avild onion is placed over 
the lintel to keep oil the eA-il eye, or garlands of flowers and garlic 
are hung up on May-day for the same purpose (PL x. [ 1899) 181, 
200). In China, at a birth, pummelo-leaves and slips of a fragrant 
thorn are suspended over the door to keep off evil spirits (FLJ 
V. [I8S7J 222). In Japan, on Kew Year's day and on other 
occasions, branches, eta, are fixed up as averteis, or a rope of 
rice slruAV Aritli fern and holly leaves is hung up (Aston, 191, 
312 f.). The Alnus place fnao in doorways as charms against evil 
(Batchelor, 91). In Ireland, on May-eve, the threshold is streivn 
with marsh marigolds to keep out fairies and to bring luck (FJ/ 
XV. IlOOl) 457). For similar practices in European folk-custom, 
see Ftazer, GR- iii. 334; Grimm, Teut Myth. iii. 1200, 1209, 
1211 ; and for additional instances, see ERE iii. 254>, S94b ; Lane, 
Hod. Egyptians, 1846, ii. 77. In the W. Highlands, pearl-wort 
placed on the lintel keeps out ghosts (Campbell, Witchcraft and 
Second Sight, 1902, pp. 103, 172). 

(б) Salt is sometimes streAvn on the threshold, on 
account of its apotropajio properties, as in Syria (J’i 
xviii. [1907] 70). In Aberdeenshire it was placed 
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trith fire on the threshold of abyre, before a cow after 
calving left the byre [FLJ ii. [1884] 330). Pebbles 
and grains are sprinlded on the doorstep to keep 
out ghosts, who must count them and cannot get 
beyond three {FL xv. 214). Iron is also a powerful 
charm at doors as in other places, especially at 
birth, when an iron weapon or utensil is placed at 
the door (India [Campbell, Spirit Basis of Belief 
and Custom, Bombay, 1885, p. 387], and very 
commonly in European folk-custom at birth, after 
a funeral to keep the ^ost out [JAI xv. 69], and 
on other occasions). Both because it is made of 
iron and also because of other reasons connected 
either with the former sacred nature of the horse 
or with its supposed resemblance to the form of 
the female sex organs, the horsc-shoe is a very 
common door charm, in most countries. Usually 
the charm is effective only when the ends are 
placed upwards. It keeps out fairies, -witches, 
ghosts, and other evil powers, and keeps in or 
brings luck ; and for this purpose it is found on 
house-, bju'e-, or stable-doors, doors of mosques, 
temples, or even Christian churches (see B. M. 
La-wrence, Magic of the Horse-shoe, Boston, 1899 ; 
Farrer, Primitive Manners and Customs, 1879, 
p. 293 ; Crooke, PB ii. 16 [India] ; ERE iii. 451*’ 
[Japan] ; FL xi. [1900] 108, FLB iv. [1881] 189 [Eng- 
land]; FLB iv. 102, FL xvi. [1905] 70 [Jamaica]; 
Campbell, 12, 13, 16 [Hebrides] ; FLJ ii. 43 [Tur- 
comans] ; Gentleman’s Magazine, 1867, p. 307 ff. ). 
This charm is also verj’- common on houses in 
the West Highlands. 

(c) A hand with the fingers extended is repre- 
sented on or above doors. Sometimes it is formed 
by dipping the hand in the blood of an animal slain 
at the door, and then making an impression of it 
on the door. Or the hand is painted — usually in 
vermilion— or carved. The custom is very common 
in the East among both Jews and Muhammadans 
(FX vi. 174, XV. 189, x^dii. 66 ; Lunez, Jarushalayim, 
Vienna, 1892, i,_19; Condei, Heth and Moab, 1883, 
p. 275 f.). It is found in India, Japan, ancient 
Assyria, in Babylon and in Carthage (see ERE iii. 
411% 446’‘ ; Trumbull, 76, 78, 323). The hand thus 
serves the purpose of the open hand in folk-belief, 
as a powerful charm against the e-vil eye, and it also I 
distracts and repels evil spirits (see Elworthy, Evil \ 
Eye, 1895, p. 233 ff. ). Used to make an impression i 
of blood, its purpose as the sign of a covenant ! 
between the contracting parties, human and Divine j 
(so Trumbull, 66 ff.), if it exists at all, is secondary, j 
as, wherever the hand is used, it is believed to be i 
apotropmic, like the blood sprinkled on the door- 

E osts. It is then, in fact, a double cliarm, both 
and and blood ha-ving repellent powers. Analog- 
ous to the use of blood in this way is the touching 
of the doorposts with menstrual blood or urine, to 
dissolve spells of witchcraft or to keep off fairies, 
ghosts, or the evil eye (Pliny, HN xxviii. 24; 
Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Is- 
lands of Scotland, Glasgow, 1900, p. 36 Witchcraft, 
11, 137). 

(cf) Sacred symbols are affixed to doors as a 
powerful means of protection, like the Divine 
images at doors and gates. In Christian lands no 
symbol is more effective than the cross marked on 
the door or simply signed upon it or some parti- 
cular part of it, or signed on oneself when entering 
or going out. It keeps off ghosts, witches, and all 
powers of evil {FL x. [1899] 178, 260, x-vi. [1905] 
50, 70 ; Grimm, iv. 1781 ; Trumbull, 18 ; cf. Tert. de 
Cor. 3). The swastika symbol is commonly marked 
on doors in the East for the same purpose (Hindus, 
Buddhists, etc. [Crooke, PR i. 12, 160 ; ERE iii. 
412]). Perhaps the figures of cherubim carved on 
the doors of Solomon’s temple served the same end 
(1 K 6^-- “), as well as figures of the Paschal lamb, 
and other symbols on ancient synagogue lintels in 


Palestine (Trumbull, 70). For a door charm com- 
posed of dust from Muhammad’s tomb, see Lane 
li. 76. Over the doors of Egyptian temples was 
placed the winged disk of the sun, to drive off 
demons from the building (Erman, Life in Ancient 
Egypt, 1894, jp. 272). 

(e) Sacred formulcc written on doors have also a 
powerful apotropaeic -virtue, and are of very wide 
occurrence. 

In Babylonia, tablets with sentences from the sacred texts 
were hung up to protect against demons (Jastrow, 269). In 
ancient Egypt, names and sentences of a lucky or favourable 
import were written over the doors or on the doorposts to 
secure a good dwelling (Wilkinson, 1. S46, SOI). In modern 
Egypt, and among all Muhammadans elsewhere, invocations to 
God, descriptions of His might, or passages from the Qur'an, are 
inscribed on doors (lane, i. 26, ii. 74 ; Porter, Travels, 1821-2, i. 
440). The Greeks placed inscriptions and wishes for ‘ good luck’ 
over their doorways. Similar usages are found in India and 
China (Crooke, PR i. 160 ; Williams, Middle Kingdom, i. 731), 
while the Buddhist prayer poles and flags outside doors are 
analogous to, door inscriptions. These usages show that the 
command to write the words of laws on ‘the door posts of thy 
house, and upon thy gates ’ (Dt fP ll^O) was intended to take the 
place of some aualogous heathen custom, though by the Hebrew 
the words must have been regarded ns efficacious against evil 
powers. If the household goas had been associated with doora, 
this dedication of the door to Jahweh showed that He was in- 
tended to take their place. Later Jews still fix the mlzuzd to 
doorposts in the form of an amulet -with sacred words andName. 
This IE touched with a linger of the right hand and kissed on 
going out, while a sacred formula is repeated. For the use of 
sacred writings or pictures affixed to doors among Christians 
see ERE iii. 425'’, 42S». Texts carved on the lintel are com- 
monly found on old houses, and this custom is undoubtedly 
derived from the older practice. 

The -wide-spread use of these door charms sho-vi’s 
that the attack of ghosts, evil spirits, 4vitches, or 
fairies was chiefly dreaded at the door, through 
which they sought to enter and do harm to those 
in the liouse. Hence at the Compitalia the Komps 
hung up effigies of all in the household, hoping 
that the ghosts coming to the door would be satis- 
fied with these and not enter to take the living. 
But a closed door is not sufficient to keep out 
ghosts and demons, as in Babylonia they slip 
through bolts, doorposts, and sockets (Jastrow, 
265) ; hence the value of charms to prevent this. 
But in some cases the e-vil powers actually dwell at 
the door or in its vicinity. 

In Germany they are banished to between the door and ,door- 
post (Grimm, iv. 1816). In Jerusalem the powers of enl are 
supposed to infest- the threshold, doors, and entrances (jPi/ 

[1007] 68). Among the Birhors of Bengal the spirits lurk at the 
door(Orooke, PJt ii. 60), and in Burma different evil spirits reside 
nt doors and gates iii. 25»). These beliefs perhaps 

the curse of Allatu to Uddushu-narair, ‘the threshold be thy 
dwelling,' suggesting that in Babylonia it was the abode of 
dangerous Spirits who would torment him. . 

But even against such door-dwelling spmts 
charms were efficacious, since they could keep 


iihem in check. 

4. Magic rites at doors. — Many magical ntes 
ire performed at the door, either (1) to transfer evil 
io those who enter or pass out ; or (2) to secure the 
issistance of the spirits, good or had, dwelling or 
urking there ; or (3) simply because the doorway is 

For exam^ples of (1), see FL xv. [1904] 69 ; Crooke F-R L IM 1 
:,ane, ii. 46 \ Grimm, 1095 f. ; of (2), JMtrow, 
mil, 18, 20 ; Theocritus, Idyl. li. 63 ; FL xii. [1901] 299 , Camp 
lell, Witchcraft, 287. , , , , , , 

Other magical rites take place there, to keep on 
ind get rid of ghosts and evil spirits. Of tins ciaM 
vas the Homan birth-rite, in which three men 
itruck the thresholds with an axe_ and a pestle, ana 
iwept them with a broom. The iron axe ana t ^ 
lestle tipped with iron had apotropseic virtu , 
;he action of the broom was perhaps symbolic, 
bough all three, being connected -mth vegetation 
md agricultural usages, may have had ™ 

drtues, and are charms agamstsmnts and vitcnes. 

b this case they were supposed to keep out tne 

rod Silvanus, and they later supplied 

bree protecting spirits - In^rcidona. Pdu^'nn^, 

md Deverra (Aug. de Civ. Dei, vi. 9). 
be Letts, at the feast of souls, the ghosts •^^ere got 
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rid of by taking the stafi' which served as a poker, 
catting lb in two with an axe on the threshold, and 
bidding them go (Frazer, Adorns^, 1907, p. 312). 
See also § i. 

5. Gate as seat of judgment.— On account of the 
sacred nature of the gate, the seat of a spirit or 
god, it is often a place of judgment, especially in 
the East. IGngs, chiefs, and judges hear com- 
plaints, try causes, and decree judgments at the 
gates of the palace, house, or city. Examples of 
this are found in ancient Babylonia, Persepolis, 
Egypt, and among the Hebrews {Trumbull, 60 f . ; 
Dn 2«, Ex 32“ Dt 2iw, Ku 4»-, 2 S 15= 
19®, Pr 24’ ; cf. Am 6’®, Zee 8“). Probably con- 
nected with this custom of administering justice at 
the gate is that of a person fasting at toe door of 
another against whom he has a claim or proflers a 
request. In cases where this is refused the claim- 
ant starves to death at the door ([Celts] Anc. Laws 
of Ireland, Dublin, 1869-70; Joyce, Soc. Hist, of 
Anc. Ireland, 1903, i. 204 f. ; [India] Crooke, Pit 
i. 191-2). 

6. The door and death-rites. — In many regions 
it is not customary to carry a dead body, especially 
that of a suicide or criminal, through the door of a 
house, and various expedients are resorted to in 
order to avoid this. 

Thus the body is taken through the window ot the house, or 
through a special opening made in root or tvall. This is a wide- 
spread custom, found, e.g., in W. and S. Africa, Siam, Indonesia, 
India, Ob!na,inbet, among the Ostiaksand Eskimo, in Fiji, with 
the ancient Norse, and as a folk survival in Europe (Scotland, 
Germany). See Liehrecht, Zur Volkshindc, Heilbronn, 1879, p. 
873 ; Frazer, JAI xv. 70 ; Tylor, ii. 20 f . ; Westermarck, MI li. 
687 ; Kamseyer and Kuhne, Four yean in Ashantee, 1875, p. 
60: Dubois, Bindu Manners, Oxford, 1897, ii. 27; Williams, 
fyi, 1860, i. 197 ; Gregor, Folklore of the F.E. of Scotland, 
1881, p. 206 ; Wuttke, Ber deut. Volksaberglaube, Berlin, 1900, 
5 760; Lippert, Bie Seelencull, Berlin, 1881, p. 11). Or the 
body is passed through an opening made under the threshold 
(Hyltin-Cavallius, Wdrendoch IITrd,, Stockholm, 1863-8, i. 473 
[Sweden] ; Birlinger, Volkslumlickes aus Schwaben, i. (1861-62) 
821 [Swabia]; Grimm, Beutsche Rechtsalt.*, Leipzig, 1899, p. 
726 [Germany] ; Ralston, Russ. Folk-tales, 1873, p. 318 [Slavs]). 

The usual reason assigned for these practices is 
that they are used to confuse the ghost, and prevent 
its finding its way hack into the house (Liehrecht, 
414; Frazer, JAI xv, [1886] 69 f.). The special 
aperture is afterwards closed up, or the window is 
kept shut after the burial (it is often opened to allow 
egress to the soul when a person is dying, and 
again closed to prevent the soul’s return) ; or often 
both windows and doors are closed when a funeral 
is passing, lest the soul should enter the house 
(Liehrecht, 372 f. ; FLJ i. 218, vi. 243; Wuttke, 
§ 250). Or, again, when the body is taken through 
a hole in the roof, this may be an archaic survival 
of a time when entrance and egress were obtained 
through the roof of the hut, as among the Eskimo 
and Aleuts (Liehrecht, 372, 426). Hence, in some 
cases, one supposed dead must not, when ho re- 
turns, enter oy the door, hut hy the roof (Plut. 
Quasi. Rom., no. 5 ; Bmgsch, Aiw dem Orient, 
Berlin, 1864, ii. 110 [Persians]). Here the thought 
of death is enough to suggest its contagion, and 
entrance must not he first made by the sacred 
door. But, whatever he toe origin of the customs 
referred to, they are certainly connected with toe 
sacredness of the door, which must not be polluted 
hy the passage of the dead body. If it were merely 
the return of the ghost which was feared, that 
could be prevented hy door charms (§ 3), and it 
should he rememhered that ghosts at the yearly 
festivals of the dead are invited to enter by the 
door and then pass out hy it. That it is the pollu- 
tion of death which is feared for the sacred doorway 
may he established hy other rites of mourning and 
by analogous tabus. 

Thus tbo Banjara ol Khandesh move the hut, and make a new 
entrance alter a funeral, as the door has been polluted by the 
passage of the corpse (Crooke, PR U. 66). Fropitiatory rites 
are in some cases performed at the door when a coipse has 
been carried out by it (the threshold is sprinkled with salt 


[Japan : Griffis, Mikado's Empire, Netr York, 1878, pp. 467,470], 
or with wine [Greece: FBJ i. 218]). Among the Kwakmtl 
Indians, mourners must not use the house door, as they are 
unclean ; a separate door is cut for them (Westermarck, M I 
ii. 637) ; and in China a messenger who brin^ news of a death 
should not pass the threshold (ue Groot, Rel. System of China, 
1894, ii. 1. 644). In various regions a special door or gate in 
house or city wall is used for the passage of a corpse and for no 
other purpose (Burma [Sangermano, Burm. Empire, 1833, p. 
143), Korea [Ijindor, Corea, 1895, p. 118], Italy, Holland 
[Trumbull, 24, 325] ; cf. the ‘ sacred gate ’ at Athena, used for 
funerals (Theophr. Char. 14]). 

Analogous cases ore those in which women at puberty, or dur- 
ing menstruation and pregnancy (tabu states), must not leave the 
hut by the usual door without special rites ; or, again, the flesh 
of animals slain in hunting is carried in by a special opening 
(ERE ii. 643^ ; Westermarck, ii. 637 ; Frazer, ii. 416). Perhaps 
connected with the danger ot female pollution is the superstition 
that a male, not a female, should be the ‘ first-foot' i.e. the first 
person to cross the threshold at New Year; but he must not 
come empty-handed {FLJ iii. 282, vii. 63 ; Campbell, Witch, 
craft, 229). 

7. Doors and gates of the Other-world.— The 
eschatological beliefs of many peoples show that they 
consider heaven and the under world to he regions 
and abodes with doors or gates, bars and holts, and 
guardians. The doors or heaven shut out those 
who have no right to enter there ; the doors of the 
under world enclose those who would fain leave it. 

In Bab. writings, reference is made to gates of 
heaven, especially that of Arm, guarded hy Tam- 
muz and Gish-zida. In the account of creation, the 
great gates attached to both sides of toe heavens by 
Marduk are mentioned. They are secured by bolts, 
and guarded hy scorpion men. Through them the 
sun passes at morning and evening. The under 
world, AraUu, has also gates and bolts, seven or 
fourteen in number, and a warder stands at the 
outer gate. They are graphically described in the 
Descent of Istar (Jastrow, 301, 435, 523, 549, 569 ; 
Sayce, 79). The Egyptian Other-world was plenti- 
fully supplied with gates. Duat or Hades, through 
which the boat of Ra travelled by night, had twelve 
divisions and as many fortified pylons irith closed 
doors and serpent guardians, or gates with other 
keepers. The gates opened at toe repetition of 
magic formulffi, and thus entry was freely obtained. 
Each gate had its oivn name. The heaven of 
Osiris was also entered hy a gate in the mountain 
of the West, and this domain in the fields of Aalu 
had numerous gates, with porters, warders, and 
heralds. But all these opened to those who knew 
the true formulte and names of gates and guardians 
(Maspero, Htudes, Paris, 1893, 1. 377, 381, ii. 27 ff., 
165 ff. ; Budge, Gods of the Egy^kms, 1903, i. 170 ; 
Book of the Dead, ch. 147 ff.). The classical Hades 
and Tartarus had also their gates, those of Tartarus 
being of iron with a bronze tlireshold. Cerberus 
guarded the gate of Hades, a hydra with 60 gaping 
mouths that of Tartarus {II. viii. 15 ; Virgil, ^n. 
vi. 576). The Scandinavian Valhalla had 540 gates, 
and Hel had also its portals (Grimm, Tent. Myth. 
818). In Mnndsean mythology, the seven lower 
worlds of the dark powers have doors which can he 
made secure by magic spells and talismans (Brandt, 
Mand. Schriften, (xottingen, 1893, p. 14711'.). The 
Hebrew Sheol had gates and bars (Job 17“ 38”, 
Ps 107“, Is 38'“, cf. Mt 16'®). It had divisions, 
and in later belief these (of hell) were 7 in number, 
with as many doors (Pr 7”; Gfrorer, Das Jahr- 
hundert des Heils, Stuttgart, 1838, ii. 45-6). The 
‘ gate of heaven ’ is already spoken of in Gn 28'’ 
(cf. Ps 78“), and the seven heavens of later Jewish 
theology had gate.s. Serpent-like guardians of 
the gates of hell are referred to in the Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch 42'. The entrance to Eden was 
guarded by cherubim (Gn 3=*, cf. Enoch 42’), and 
the two gates of the heavenly paradise were of 
rubies and guarded by myriad angels ((3fr6ror, iu 
44). These ideas arc found in early Christian the- 
ology. Hades has gates of brass, bars of iron, bolts, 
keys (Rev 1'®), and warders ; but they are burst 
open by Christ as He descends there {Gospel of 
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AHcodemus, § 6, and many other -writers referring 
to the descent ; cf. Kev P®). Paradise is often de- 
scribed as a city with -walls and gates guarded by 
angels (e.g. Passio Perpetual, § 11). The analogy 
is that of the heavenly Jerusalem with its twelve 
gates and angel guardians (Rev 2P“). In those 
documents which uphold the old idea of several 
heavens, each has its gate or door (Apoc. of Paul, 
§ 19 ff. ; Test, of Abraham, § 11), while Ps 24”* was 
frequently applied either to Christ’s bursting the 
gates of Hades or to His ascension through the 
heavens, e.g. by Hippolytus, who speaks of Christ 
passing through the heavenly gates (Hippol. in 
Theod. Dial. 1 ; Comm, on Prov, [Mai, Btbl. nova 
Patrum, Rome, 1854, ii. 72]; cf. also Rev 4* ‘a 
door Avas opened in heaven ’). Those Gnostic groups 
which taught the existence of seven or more heaven- 
spheres ruled by the Demiurge and Archons, 
assigned to these heavens doors guarded carefully. 
This is found, e.g., among various Ophite groups 
and the folloAvers of Bardesanes. The gates were 
themselves dangerous in some cases — ‘ a liery gate- 
way ’ — and the Archons or door-keepers would nave 
kept them closed against souls ascending to the 
Pleroma. But the Gnosis, initiation into sacra- 
ments and mysteries, possession of the names of 
the Archons and of the true magic formulte, or of 
symbols and amulets, caused the doors to be opened 
(see Hippol. v. 8. 9, 26 ; Wright, Apoc. Acts, 
1871, ii. 26 ; Origen, c. Cels. vi. 31 ; Pistis Sophia, 
bk. i. § 20 f.). These ideas of the magical opening 
of the gates are derived from Egyptian beliefs, 
and also, perhaps, from Mithraic teachings of the 
ascent of the soul through the planetary heavens 
with their gates (Origen, vi. 22). Myatico-magieal 
cults having affinity to Mithraism kneAv also of the 
fiery gates of the upper spheres, which opened at 
the utterance of the names of the gods ( Wessely, 
‘Griech. Zauberpapyrus,’ Denk. d. Kais. Ak. d. 
Wiss. zu Wien, xxxvi. [1888] 56 ff. ). 

8. The door being regarded as a means of passage 
from one state to another, it Avas easy to apply- the 
Avord in a metaphorical sense.! Christ speaks of 
Himself as the ‘door.’ ‘ By me if any man enter 
in, he shall be saved’ (Jn 10^ cf. Eph 2^®). This 
idea is repeated in Christian theology. Ignatius 
calls Christ ‘the door of the Father by Avhich 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets 
enter in, as Avell as the apostles and the Church ’ 
(ad Philad. ix.). In Hermas the gate of the tower 
is the Son of God (Sim. ix. 12) ; and in the Clemen- 
tine Recognitions (ii. 22) the gate through Avhich 
men enter the city, the kingdom of the Father, is 
‘ the true Prophet.’ The same ideas Avere current 
in Gnosticism. The heavenly Christ is the true 
gate, through which the Gnostic ascends to the Ple- 
roma (Hippol. V. 8, 9). In the hymn used by the 
Priscillianists, but Avhich was Gnostic in origin, 
Christ says : ‘ Janua sum tibi, quicunque me 
pulsas ’ (Aug. Ep. ecxxxvii. § 8). Among the BSbls 
the name Bab, assumed by the first preacher of 
this neAv religion in 1844, means ‘gate,’ and Avas 
formerly the title given to those intermediaries 
through Avhom, as through a gate, communication 
was made by the Imam to his foUoAvers (see art. 
Bab, BSbIs). 

LiTEBATnRK. — A. van Gennyj, Leg Rites de passage, Paris, 
1909 ; H. C. Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant, New York, 
1906 : and the authorities cited in the article. 

_ J. A. MacCulloch. 

DOSADH, DUSADH. — ^A menial tribe in 
Northern India, of Dravidian origin, Avhich at the 
Census of 1901 numbered 1,258,125, of Avhom the 
vast majority are found in Bengal and the United 
ProAunces. 

I. Religion in Bengal. — ^In Bengal they profess 
to ^ orthodox Hindus, and it is true that in some 
districts they employ in their religious rites Brah- 


mans of a degraded class, Avhile some belong to the 
Srinarayani seot,_or foUoAV the doctrines (panth) of 
Kabir, TulsI Das, Gorakhnath, or Nanak (for 
which see Bengal). These beliefs, however, seem 
to be of comparatively recent origin, and the basis 
of their religion is Animism. 

(a) Worship of Balm. — Their tribal deity is 
Rahu, ‘ the seizer,’ Avho seems to have been adopted 
from the pre-Aryan races, and to have been trans- 
formed by the Hindus into a Daitya or Titan, who 
is supposed to cause eclipses by swalloAving the sun 
and moon. The Dosadhs, in order to avert disease 
and in fulfilment of voavs, offer to him annual sacri- 
fices and tire fruits of the earth through a tribes- 
man Avho is knoAvn as Bhakat or Chatiya. 

‘ On special occasions a stranger form of -worship is resorted 
to, parallels to which may be found in the rustic cult of th« 
Roman villagers and the votaries of the Phoenician deities. A 
ladder, made with sides of green bamboos and rungs of sword- 
blades, is raised in the midst of a pile of burning mango wood 
through which the Bhakat walks barefooted and ascends the 
ladder without injury. Sivine of all ages, a ram, wheaten flour, 
and rice-milk arc offered up ; after which the worshippers par- 
take of a feast and drink enormous quantities of ardent spirits ’ 
(Eisley, i. 256). 

In another form of this rite, the man who has 
voAved to offer a fire sacrifice to Rahu must build 
Avithin the day a thatched hut, in Avhich the 
Bhakat or priest, himself a Dosadh, must spend the 
night, sleeping on the sacred kuia grass Avith 
AA’hich the floor is streAved. In front of the hut a 
bamboo platform is erected, and beyond that a 
trench is dug, Avhich on the feast day is filled Avdth 
mango avoou soaked in butter, Avhiie tAVO earthen 
vessds of milk are placed close to the platform. 
The Bhakat bathes and dons a ncAv cloth dyed Avith 
turmeric. He mutters a number of mystic fonnnlfe 
(mantra), and Avorships Rahu on both sides of the 
trench. The fire is then kindled, and_ the Bhakat 
solemnly Avalks three times round it in the course 
of the sun, keeping his right hand ahvays^ toAA'ards 
it. The end of the third round brings him to the 
east end of the trench, Avhere he takes by the hand 
a Brahman retained for this purpose Avitn a fee of 
tAvo neAv Avrappers, and calls on him to lead the 
Avay through the fire. The Brahman walks along 
the trench from east to west foUoAved^ by the 
Bhakat. Both are supposed to tread Avith their 
bare feet on the fire and to escape unhanned. 
Risley supposes that this is the residt of OTtical 
illusion, because by the time they start the flames 
have subsided and the trench is so narroAv that an 
active man may Avalk along it resting his feet on 
either edge, Avithout touching the smouldexmg 
ashes at the bottom. MeanAraile the milk has 
been boiled, and it appears that in some cases the 
Bhakat pours the boiling liquid over his body, 
being, it is said, uninjured. 

‘ By passing through the Are the Bhakat is believed to 
been inspired with the spirit of Rahu, who has beraroe incaraa^ 
in him. Filled with the divine or demoniac ‘ii 

it may be surmised, excited by drink and gmja (hempl, 
mounts the bamboo platform, chants mystic brans, ana 
tributes to the crowd tain [basil) leaves, jvhich heal dis 
otherwise incurable, and flowers which have the virtu 
causing barren women to conceive. The proceeding 
a feast, and religious excitement soon pMses into drunxen 
revelry lasting long into the night ’ (Risley, i. 255 1.). 

The ritual is a good illustration of DravidiM 
shamanism. Accounts of fire-walking f-mong t le 
S. Indian Dravidians Avill be found in Thurston 
(Ethnographic Notes in S. India, MadrM, 190 d, p. 
471 ff.). Frazer (Arfonty, Attis, Oytm*. London, 
1907, pp. 88, 136 f.) regards it as a commutation m 
an original human sacrifice by means ^ , 

(b) Worship of deified robbers.— The Bengal 
Dosadhs AA'orsmp a host of deified heroes, m ho 

of Avhom huts are erected in yanous ! 

country. Many of these are the ghosts of 
chiefs, such as Goraiya, Salhes, (Ihffiiar, or 
Mai, and others. In none ^ ora 

there any idols, and the officiatmg priests 
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always ^awn from the Dosadh tribe, who minister 
to the Sudra or menial castes which frequent 
them. The offerings usually are appropriated by 
the priest or by the head of the Dosadh household 
performing the worship ; but, where this worship 
has adopted some of the principles of Islam, the 
fowls sacrificed to the Saint Miran and the 
Piinch Pir (see PaKchpIeiya) are given to local 
Muliammadans. 

2. Religion in the United Provinces.— Here also 
the cult of Halm prevails, and it is carried out in a 
manner much resembling that of Bengal. In one 
form of the rite the priest climbs the rungs of 
sword-blades with his naked feet, pours some milk 
on the ground in honour of Rahu, sacrifices a cock 
tied to the summit of the ladder, or, descending, 
slays a young pig with repeated blows of a spear. 
Some spirits are poured on the ground, and the 
meat and the remainder of the offerings are con- 
sumed there and then by the worshippers (Crooke, 
Pop. Pei.“, 1896, i. 18 ff., Tribes and Castes of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, ii. 355, where 
one of the songs in honour of Bahu will be found). 

They also worship Chhath or Chhathi, the im- 
personated sixth day after birth, when, owing to 
lack of sanitary precautions at childbirth, the child 
is likely to he attacked by infantile lockjaw. On 
the day before the feast the worshippers purify 
themselves with fasting, and go singing to the 
river side. Here they strip and walk into the 
water, remaining facing the east till the sun rises, 
when they stand ivith folded hands and bow in 
reverence, making olferings of cakes and other 
kinds of food, which are consumed by the worship- 
per and his friends. Their other tribal deities are 
IBandi, a female, and Manukh Deva, the deified 
ghost of some tribal worthy, who are propitiated 
by the sacrifice of a pig or fowl and an oblation of 
spirits. Seven cups of milk and seven pairs of 
cakes are also offered round the earthen mound 
which is the common abiding place_ of the tribal 
gods. They observe most of the Hindu holidays, 
particularly those like the Holl spring fire feast, 
and the Kajari of the autumn season, which are the 
occasion of coarse orgies accompanied by drinking 
and sensuality. 

LrrEBATORE. — H. H. Rlsley, Tribes and Castes of Benoal, 
Calcutta, 1891, i. 252 ff. ; W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the 
y.ir. Prov. and Oudh, do. 1896, ii. 340 ff. ; E. A. Gait, Census 
Bevort Bengal, 1901, 1. App. vi. p. xlix : N. Ind. Botes and 
Queries, ii. 16, 31 f., Ill, 207 f., v. 204 ; F. Buchanan, in M. 
Martin, Basterjt India, 1838, i. 192 ; J, Wise, Baccs, Castes, 
and Trades of Bastem Bengal, 1883, p. 208 ff . ; E. T. Dalton, 
Deseriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 326. 

W. Ckooke. 

DOUBLES. — ^The beliefs to which the term 
‘ double ’ refers may be traced hack to two psycho- 
logical sources. In the first place, they may result 
from elementary speculation on the category of 
duplication ; in the second place, the phenomena 
on which the notion of the divisibility or duality 
of personality is based are such that a potentially 
duplicate existence was inevitably ascribed to 
eveiy concrete object of thought. The two sources 
constantly mingle. The main characteristic of the 
former is that a double or counterpart arises by 
multiplication ; of the latter, that it arises by 
division. A secondary characteristic is that in 
the latter the counterpart tends to be of a different 
.substance, tliougli of the same accidents — the so- 
called ‘spiritusU double.’ Again, the connected 
categories of duality, substitution, representation, 
impersonation, and so forth, combine with such 
results of the category of duplication as identity, 
original and copy, idea and reality, to complicate 
the general conception of doubleness in pre- 
soientific speculation ; and the whole combination 
binds together a number of customs, some of which 
are apparently widely dissimilar in origin, though 


all, psychologically speaking, are based on the 
mathematical ideas of multiplication and division. 
We shall refer to these subsidiary forms of the 
notion only for the purpose of illustrating what is 
sociologically the main connotation of the term, 
namely, the double in the sense of Doppelgangcr, 
second self, visible or invisible counterpart, 
spiritual or material double. 

I. Duplication in general. — It is not surprising 
that in early thought two became a sacred number, 
when we consider the mystery so often connected 
with- duplication. Conversely, in the creation of 
certain abnormal mythical beings, the mind fre- 
quently unifies a natural duality, as in the one eye 
of the Cyclopes, and the combination of horse and 
rider in the Centaurs, and, most notably, in 
androgynous ancestors and deities. Duplicity in 
nature is still enough of an abnormality to -warrant 
its inclusion in the list of magical or sacred centres 
of mystery. 

Thus, in Samoa all double things were sacred. 
Among the native deities were two household gods, 
represented as ‘ Siamese Twins,’ Taema and Titi. 
They appear to have been regarded as a sort of gods 
of doubfeness.* Similar ideas were connected in 
Roman religion with the deity Janus, and in 
Greek with the Dioscuri. The images of many 
Mexican idols had double faces, back and front, 
like the Roman Janus bi/rons. 

•The reason,’ E. J. Payne observes, ‘why the features were 
duplicated is obvious. The figure was carried in the midst of a 
large crowd ; the duplicate at the back was for the benefit of 
those who followed. Probably it was considered to bo an evil 
omen if the idol turned its face away from ite worshippers ; 
this the duplicate obviated. . . . This duplication of the fea- 
tures, a characteristic of the very oldest gods, appears to be 
indicated when the numeral oTne (=two) is prefixed to the title 
of the deity. Thus the too ancestors and preservers of the race 
were called Ometecuhtli and Omecihuati (=too- chief, too- 
woman).’ 2 

A close connexion is constantly maintained be- 
tween diet and conception or the nature of the 
offspring. A freq^uent belief is that if a woman 
eats anything douole — a double cherry or a double 
banana, for example — her child will be double.* 

Ttvins themselves are a striking example of the 
mystery attached to double objects. See, farther, 
art. Twins. 

Various miscellaneous applications of the double 
idea may be grouped together here. The law of 
equivalence, as illustrated by the lex talionis, is 
often superseded by the enforcement of a double 
penalty. Among the Bedaivin the family of a 
slain man may slay two of the murderer’s family. 
In this case the feud continues. If they slay but 
one, it is ended.^ The Hebrews condemned a thief 
taken flagrante delicto to restore double.* Hence 
the moral principle of receiving double as a form 
of pardon. 

* The Lord gave Job toice as much as he had before.’ ‘ For 
your shame ye shall have double ... in their land they shall 

K ossess double : everlasting Joy shall be unto them.’ ‘ Shi 
ath received of the tord’s hand double for all her sins.’ * Even 
to-day do 1 declare that 1 will render double unto thee.’' 
Similarly in moral retribution : ‘Eender unto her even ns shi. 
rendered, and double unto her the double according to hei 
works : In the cup -a-hich she mingled, mingle unto he.- 
doublc.’r 

A double share may be either an honour or a 
security. ‘Elisha said, I pray thee, let a double 
portion of thy spirit be upon me.’® The idea of 
corroboration ana finality belongs to repetition. 

‘The dream of Pharaoh,' Joseph says, ‘is one: what God is 
about to do he hath declared unto Pharaoh. The seven good 
kinc are seven years ; and the seven good ears are seven Years ; 
the dream is one. . . . For that the dream was doubled unto 
Pharaoh twice, it is because the thing is established by God, 
and God will shortly bring it to pass.’ ^ 


> G. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 66. 

2 llxsL of America, Oxford, 1892-99, L 424. 

* J. Gamier, Oeianie, Paris, 1871, p. 187. 

4 Burckhardt, Bedouins and Wahabys, London, 1830. u 86 

* Ex 224- 7. 6Job4210, Is0l7, 407, Zco9W. 

7 Kev 18». 1 2 K 29. 8 Gn 412223 
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A similar principle is reached from a different 
origin in such beliefs as that an echo is a con- 
firmation. 

Miracles and magic acts of duplication and 
multiplication have a psychologicju interest in 
connexion with the development of the meta- 
physical theory of creation and the mechanical or 
biological theory of evolution (see below). Such 
bits of follclore as the notion that turning one’s 
money when one sees the new moon causes it to 
increase have a significance in both respects. 
The influence of the waxing moon has been well 
illustrated. * As the moon grows, the money will 
grow. No doubt, the act of turning the money is 
also a piece of imitative magic. Turning an object 
shows its reverse side, its double face, and is 
equivalent to a duplication of it. On a similar 
elementary fallacy perhaps depends the actual 
point of miracles of multiplication (which in the 
Christian examples lies in the handling or the 
breaking of the food). It may consist, that is, in an 
application of a vague theory of homceomeria (see 
below, p. 857’’), according to which each particle 
of a substance or thing is a miniature duplicate of 
the whole. Breaking bread would thus produce a 
multitude of microscopic loaves ; their manipula- 
tion in the hands is sufficient to institute growth 
by apposition (analogous in principle to the pro- 
duction of separate pieces of money by turning 
them), espeeisilly if the hands are instinct ivith 
mana. The case of natural objects is identical, 
for to the pre-scientific mind there is no essential 
difierence between the artificial growth of a manu- 
factured article and the natural growth of an 
organism. 

There is a fairly large class of customs in which 
the chief performer — as a rule a sacred person or a 
person engaged for the time being in a sacred 
function — is attended, or represented, or imper- 
sonated, by one or more persons who are his 
duplicates in appearance or action. The prin- 
ciple may be either sympathy or the impulse of 
imitation — ‘Never alone did the king sigh, but 
with a general groan ’ (Shakespeare, Mamlet, III. 
iii. 23) — or delegation for reasons of safety or 
convenience. 

In European folk-custom, particularly in Ger- 
many, it is frequently the rule for bride or bride- 
groom to be attended by one or more persons 
dressed in the same attire. At Egyptian weddings 
the bridegroom walks between two friends dressed 
precisely as he is.® In Abyssinia a bride is ac- 
companied by her sister ; both are dressed alike, 
and their horses are also caparisoned alike.® 

In such cases, and in otners which follow, the 
motives originally prompting the custom were no 
doubt mixed. Sympathy and feUow-feeling may 
be combined with the idea of safety in duplication 
or in numbers generally. Dimlication is a form of 
concealment and security. It is commonly em- 
ployed for the protection of a palladium, as the 
sacred ancile by the ancient Eomans, who kept it 
among a set of duplicates, on the same principle as 
a valuable jewel is protected by a worthless copy. 
It is possible that customs like the following of the 
Kaffirs have a similar underlying meaning. 

A KafBrking employed 'a sort of valets,’ who wore his cast-off 
clothes. When he was sick, they were wounded In order that a 
portion of their blood might be introduced into his system. 
They were killed at his death.^ The motive is explicit in the 
Abyssinian custom. The king has four ofBoers, called lUca 
maniua, ‘ who have to clothe themselves exactly like the king,’ 
so that the enemy may not be able to distinguish him. ‘ It is 
an honourable and dangerous post,’ and was once filled by an 
Englishman, Mr. Bell.^ On the Gold Coast an important person 

1 Frazer, OS^, 1900, ii. 155 ff. 

2 E. W. Xjane, Modem Egyptians, London, 1836, i. 212. 

s W. 0. Harris, Highlands of Ethiopia, London, 1844, ii. 228. 

4 J. Shooter, Kafirs of Natal, London, 1857, p. 117. 

® J. L. Krapf, TraveU, etc., in Eastern Africa, London, 1880, 
p. 484. 


bought a slave of his or her own sex, termed crdbiah or oerah 
This slave was looked upon ‘ as the soul or spirit, alter eao oi 
the master or mistress.’ 1 

Thus service, substitution, disguise, and ‘ other-selfhood ' 
shade into each other. 

Many cases of mock kings may be resolved into 
duplication by way of disguise or impersonation. 
In Siam and Cambodia the Idng’s temporary 
representative impersonates him in function, per- 
forming his magical duties.® The ‘king’ of the 
Babylonian festival Sacaea was dressed in the 
kin^s robes.® In the evolution of the monarchy 
a frequent stage is the division of the office into 
temporal and sacred. But such duplication of the 
king may arise in various ways.- When actual 
substitution is practised in sacrifice, the vicarious 
Bufl'erer tends to become a spiritual double or 
unreal phantom. A case in point is the belief 
found in early Christian speculation that a phan- 
tom of J esus was crucified'in place of Jesus Himself. 
Impersonation is frequently found in funeral cus- 
toms. Thus, among the Eskimo the first child 
born after a death bears the dead man’s name, 
and has to represent him at festivals. To these 
‘namesakes’ of the dead, ofierings of food and 
drink and clothes are made. They eat and drink 
and wear the clothes ‘on behalf of the ghosts.’ ‘ 
A case whieh may be compared with the Kaffir and 
Abyssinian royal customs is from Fiji. 

A certain clan bos the duty of supplying the king with a 
special sort of attendants, who nurse him when he is ill and bury 
him when he dies. In particular, they concealhis death ; in one 
locality the head attendant ’ personates the dead chief, and issues 
his orders from within the mosquito curtain of native cloth, in 
the faint querulous tones of a sick man.’® 

The art of the actor is essentially representation. 
He is a duplicate of the character, its ‘person.’ 
Similarly, his understudy or substitute is, both 
in English and French terminology, a_‘ double.’ 
Lastly, the ideas of friendship approximate the 
frienu to the status of the material duplicate. 

‘ Fellow ’ is a word used in this connexion with a 
distinct reference to its meaning of a replica. _A 
similar play of thought is seen in the word ‘ pair. 
A friend is, in the commonplaces pf literature, a 
second self, an alter ego. Duplication by dmsion 
is applied here also ; the pair being the unit, one 
or other of them is the ‘half’: just as on the 
other principle he is the ‘double.’ _ 

The impersonation of a man by a ‘ spiritual 
being cannot always be distinguished from the 
appearance of a man’s ghost or wraith. But there 
are clear cases — chiefly in connexion wiw the 
supernatural impregnation pf a wife — where a 
man’s double is a ‘ spiritual ’ impostor. 

In the Dutch East Indies it is commonly believed ttat m^e 
and female evil spirits, nita, can assume the form anU pereon- 
ality of lovers and friends. A man or woman keepmg a 
assignation in the forest is liable to be duped in 
person who has intercourse with a nita dies in a few ^ 
nita is supposed to take away the soul. 
ancestral spirit, named Boitai, is the bogey of women work g 
in the forest. He assumes the form and appearance of thew 
husbands. The occurrence is proved later when the -n 
suffers from hemorrhage. The practice is ,,, _,i 5 

human magic-workers. The Babar Islanders 
suwanggi is able to take the shape of a young woman s husnano 
and cause her to conceive.s _ 

When the double, either visible or mvisible, ^es 
not impersonate, but attends as a helper orene J, 
it is not clear -vv’hether this can be traced b^®^ 
beliefs about the soul. Primitive psychology suc- 
ceeded thoroughly in dividing human personauty 
into two more or less identical duplicates, 
there are many cases where 
guardian angel from the separable soul m P ’ 
5f course, w^en developed the two notions easily 
pass into one another, and. the soul itself is 
1 T. J. Hutchinson, in Trans. Ethnol. Soc., new ser., 1. ( 

goo 

a’Frazer, GB^ ii. SI. ® -ft- 24- 

4 E. W. Nelson, IS REEW (1899), p. 363 f. 

0 L. Fison, in JA/x. (1381)140. 

« Eiedel, kluih- en kroeshar. rassen, 1886, pp. 67, 25 , 
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stantly regarded as a protecting spirit. The illus- 
tration of this belongs to another inq^uiry, but a 
typical case may be cited, where the guardian is 
actuall;^ the double. In Upper Egypt it is believed 
that with every child there is bom a jinn com- 
panion, which acts as a guardian angel, but some- 
times evilly entreats its possessor. It is termed 
karina, and is exactly like the person it attends.^ 

In some cases a spiritual entity passing into 
another form leaves oehind it, automatically, a 
double of itself. It is as if a man, when leaving a 
place, automatically left a duplicate in his stead, 
rhe example which follows comprises this naive 
instinct for having one’s cake as well as eating it, 
together with other ideas. In Centr.al Australia, 
‘ when a spirit individual goes into a woman ’ (who 
thereby conceives), ‘ there still remains the Arum- 
buringa, which may be regarded as its double.’ 
Spencer-Gillen also speak of this as the double of 
the person himself, and as his guardian spirit.- 

A man may be regarded as a dual person be- 
cause he is' attended by an invisible protector. 
Such a conception is implicit in the European 
folk-belief about the guardian angel. This belief 
is extremely vague in its form, but it shows a 
tendency to regard the angel as a double of the 
person, his eternal counterpart, which after his 
death is, like even the Australian Arumburinga, 
‘changeless and lives for ever.’® The follo'wmg 
exam^e is a case- of duplication by apposition, 
distinct in origin from other forms. The Japanese 
pilgrim to the Thirty-three Holv Places, or to the 
Eighty-eight Holy Places of Shikoku, wears a 
special hat with this inscription — ‘Two pilgrims 
travelling in company to such and such a shrine.’ 
This reference to two persons is explained by the 
idea that the pilgrim is not alone, but is accom- 
panied by the great saint Kobo Daishi, or the 
Goddess of Mercy, who 

‘ travels with him along the stony path, supporting his foot- 
steps, encouraging his religious fervour, guarding him from evil 
all along the way. Therefore not one only but two walk under 
that broad-brimmed hat on the road to Paradise.' •* 

Similar ideas of the invisible Divine helper are 
found in most of the organized religions ; and, 
where it is part of the general teaching that the 
worshipper may become a sort of incarnation of the 
god by following in his footsteps, we have an in- 
teresting case of duplication in the form of the 
individual as microcosm and the god as macrocosm, 
the latter being indefinitely multipliable or in- 
definitely ubiquitous. 

Thaumatnrgic persons are sometimes credited 
with a similar ubiquity or power of self-multipli- 
cation. There need be no implication that the 
duplicate in such cases is a spiritual replica, or an 
entity of different substance. It is simple multi- 
plication, without any question of the method or 
the vehicle. The ordinary limitations of ordinary 
humanity are merely suspended. The legends of 
many Christian saints refer to this power of being in 
two places at once — bilocation. Thus, it is recorded 
of St. Alfonso di Liguori, that 

‘ a person going to confession at the house where Alphonsus lived 
found him there at the very- time for beginning the sermon in 
tlie church. After lie had finished his confession, he went 
straight to the churcii, and found Alphonsus a good way ad- 
vanced in his sermon.*® 

2 . The spiritual double. — The special meaning 
of the term ‘double,’ as the so-called ‘spiritual 
double,’ is the ‘ wraith ’ or visible counterpart of 
the person, seen just before or just after, or at the 
moment of, his death. This belief is derived 
directly from the theory of the soul. Hallucina- 
tion corroborates it. Few phenomena seem to be 
bettor attested than the subjective perception of a 

1 O. B. ICiunzinger, Upper Egypt, London, 1S78, p. SS3. 

7 Spencer-Gillen*. p. 614. f It>. 616 . 

4 B. H. Chamberlain, in JAl xxiL (1S93) SGI. 

5 J. Gardner, Etxiths of the IPorfd, Edinburgh and London, 
16BS-00, t.v. ’Bilocation.’ 


‘ phantasm of the living ’ in the circumstances 
mentioned. It is a remaAable agreement between 
psychological fact and primitive psychological 
theory, but the latter is alone quite sufficient 
reason for the genesis of the belief. 

The soul itself constantly tends to be a counter- 
part or duplicate, a spiritual-material doable of the 
person. The reason for this tendency is to be 
found in the main source of the belief in the soul. 
This is the mental percept and the memory-image 
of !Ui object, which is inevitably a replica of the 
sensational percept (though possibly not technically 
identical in its physiological causation), somewhat 
incomplete, but often vi'vid enough.^ It is called 
up most vividly in dreams, but also in waking 
memory. It may include roughly the whole per- 
sonality, or be confined to one aspect of it ; but its 
general formdation is vusual. 

Some cases may be cited where the soul shows 
this tendency to be, or actually is, a double. It is 
to be premised that speculation frequently draws a 
distinction between this form of the soul and a later 
transcendental conception. 

The helah or lA of the Karens ‘ cannot be dis- 
tingpiished from the person himself,’ when, os 
sometimes happens, it impears after death. It is 
described as ‘ the individuality, or general idea, of 
an inanimate obieot. It is also the individualitj' 
of the animated being. It, in fact, personates the 
varied phenomena of life.’ ‘ It is distinct from the 
body,’ and ‘ its absence from the body is death,’ 
yet it is not regarded as the soul proper, which is 
the thah. ‘ The body and the la are represented as 
matter and spirit, yet materiality belongs to the Id.’ 
It is also described as a guardian spirit, walking by 
a man’s side or 

•wandering away in search ol dreamy adventures. It it is 
absent too long, it must be called back with offerings. When 
the Id is absent in our waking hours, we become weak or fearful 
or sick, and, if the absence be protracted, death ensues. Hence 
it is a matter of the deepest interest with a Karon to keep his 
Id with him. He is ever and anon making offerings of food to 
it, beating a bamboo to gain its attention, calling it back, and 
tying his wrist with a bit of thread, which is supposed to have 
the power to retain it.’ 

Not only every living creature, but also every 
inanimate thing— axes and knives, for instance, as 
well as all trees and plants— has its Id, which is 
‘liable to wander away from the individual.’ 
When, thus wandering, it is ‘ interfered with by 
an enemy of any kind, death ensues to the in- 
dividual ’ to whom it belongs. If a man drops his 
axe while up a tree, he looks down and calls out, 

‘ Zd of the axe, come, come 1 ’ 

• When the rice-field presents an unpromising appearance, it 
is supposed that the rice-Mah is detained in some way from the 
rice, on account of which it languishes. It is recalled with this 
invocation — " O come, rice-kcla/t, come ! Come to the field. 
Come to the rice. With seed of cacli gender, come. Como from 
the river Kho, come from the river haw ; from the place where 
they meet, come. Come from the West, come from the East ; 
from the throat of the bird, from the maw of the ape, from the 
throat of the elephant. Come from the sources of rivers and 
their mouths. Come from the country of the Slian and Burman. 
From the distant kingdoms come. From all granaries come. O 
rice-kefoA, come to the rice.” ’ 

As distinguisbed from the (hah, the Id or kclah ‘ is 
not regarded ns the responsible agent in human 
action. . . . When we .sin, it is the thah, or 
“soul,” which sins.’ ‘By some the kelah is re- 
presented as the inner man, and with others the 
inner man is the thah.’ It may leave the body in 
sleep. Such an absent Id may be caught by a 
wizard, and transferred to a dead man, who is 
thereby resuscitated. In this ca.se the friends of 
the robbed man procure another Id from another 
sleeping man, ana so on. The same Karens hold 
that the world is more thickly peopled with * spirits ’ 
than Muth men, and that ‘ the future world ’ is a 
counterpart of this. Lastly, every organ of the 
body has its Id counterpart. Blindness is duo to 
an evil spirit having devoured the Id of the eye. 

I Crawley, Jdfa of the boult London, 1000, pp. 7S-7S, 101^-207. 
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The lA in all cases, though not immortal, 'exists 
before man, and lives after him. It is neither 
good nor bad, but merely gives life. ’ ^ In analogous 
cases this last detail is negatived, and it is precisely 
a mystic unrealized element that is supposed to 
produce the phenomena of life. 

The Lushai term thla is possibly connected Avith 
the Karen l&. It is ‘a sort of double.’ ® 

The Chinese hold that the soul may exist out- 
side the body, ‘ as a duplicate having the form of 
the body, as well as its solid consistency.’ De 
Groot describes it also as ‘ the invisible duplicate ’ 
of a person, and speaks of ‘ a conviction which calls 
up the body immediately before their eyes when- 
ever they think of the soul.’® 

Some striking examples apply the principle so as 
to form a double creation. Thus, the .^abas of 
the Niger hold the folloAving opinion : 

‘ Every one is considered to be created in duplicate, and the 
representative, or, ns it were, the reflection in the spirit world 
of the body and of its possessions, is the cAi and its possessions. 
A man’s chi marries the chi of the woman the man marries, and 
so on. In addition, the chi . . acts as a guardian spirit. . . . 

Chi i mejiim," My chi has done badlj’," is a not imcommon ex- 
pression.' ‘Entirely distinct from his chi' is the spirit man, 
which inhabits the man himself.^ 

The Ba-Huana believe in a soul, bun, and a double, 
doshi. Only adults have bun ; animals and fetishes 
have doshi, but no bun. The doshi appears in 
dreams. The bun of a dead man may be seen only 
at night ; it is in human form, white and misty.® 
The peasants of Sicily believe that ‘every material 
thing has an impalpable image or double, which can 
be detached, and can penetrate other bodies.’ The 
plienomena of dreams are thus explained.® The 
Zapoteos regarded the soul as a ‘second self.’^ 

The tribes living at the southern end of Lake 
Nyassa believe that the msimu, or soul, has the 
form of the oumer, but is intangible and unsub- 
stantial, though it can talk and act as Avell as the 
real man. It is visible only in dreams, and the 
shadow is a ‘ part of ’ it.® The Delawares used for 
‘soul’ a word indicating repetition, and equiva- 
lent to a double or counterpart.® The Iroquois 
soul was ‘ an exceedingly subtle and refined image,’ 
yet material, ‘possessing the form of the body, 
with a head, teeth, arms, legs,’ etc. The spectre 
or wraith was animated by the soul.'® The Alit 
soul was ‘ a bein^ of human shape and of human 
mode of acting.''' The Eskimo say that the soul 
‘exhibits the same shape as the body it belongs 
to, but is of a more subtle and ethereal nature.’'® 
Andamanese souls ‘partake of the form of the 
p^vson to whom they belong. ’ '® The Sihanaka hold 
that the mirage is the soul of the reflected scene.''* 
The soul is regarded by the East Indian Islanders 
AS like the person in every respect, ■ndth all his 
qualities ana defects ; it is a copy or abstract of 
him, but is always ‘material.’ In Java the term 
for soul is ‘ refined body ’ ; in Celebes, ‘ image ’ ; in 
Toumbulu, ‘ companion ’ ; in Sangir, ‘ duplicate.’ '* 

I E. B. Cross, in JAOS Iv. (J854) 309-312 ; F. Mason, in 
JASBc xxxiv. [1865] 195-202. 

- T, O. Hodson, Jiaga Tribes of Manipur, Bond. 1011, p. 1591. 
s J. J. M. de Groot, The Iteligious Sgstem of China, Leyden, 
1891-1907, iv. 99, i. 243, 355. 
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The Malagasy ambiroa and the Dayak amirua, 
hambaruan, and bruwa are connected with a 
w’ord meaning ‘two." Among the Karo Bataks 
the soul is ‘ the copy of the owner, his other self.’ 
The soul which appears after death is the dead 
man’s Doppelganger.- Codrington describes the 
Melanesian atai, ‘ reflection-soul,’ as an ‘invisible 
second self.’® The soul of the Tongans was not 
‘ a distinct essence from the body, but only the 
more ethereal part of it, and exists in Bolo- 
too (the spirit world) in the form and likeness 
of the body the moment after death.’* In the 
Heri'ey Islands the soul was regarded as an airy 
but visible copy of the man. ‘The visible world 
itself is but a gross copy of what exists in spirit- 
land. If the axe cleaves, it is because the fairy 
of the axe is in-visibly present.’® The Tahitian 
soul resembled the bodj[ ; eveiything had a soul.® 
The wairua of the Maoris ‘ seems to nave signified 
a shadowy form.’ It was sometimes mistaken for 
the man himself, and only by melting into thin 
air was its ‘ ghostship ’ recognized. It is described 
also as a ‘similitude,’® The soul of theDfe6s is 
described as a double.® 


Frequently the soul-double is regarded as a 
miniature duplicate, varying in size from half 
size, or that of a child-copy of the person, to 
microscopic dimensions. In Egypt it_ occurs as 
half-size.^ In Fiji it is found as of ‘ a little cliild,’ 
or of ‘small stature.’'® In Australia, tribes near 
Adelaide held it to be of the size ‘ of a boy eight 
years old’;" elsewhere ‘a little body,’“_ The 
Dayaks of Sarawak regarded it as a ‘miniature 
human being.’'® This is the prevalent notion 
in the East Indian Islands, as among the Minang- 
kabauers of Sumatra, the Tontemboan of Mina- 
hassa, the Toradjas of Celebes ; the Semang of the 

».r_ 1 T% • a iA O 


of about the size of the thumb.'* The Hindus 
regarded it as of the size of the thumb.'® _Tlie 
Nutkas, the Indians of the Lower Fraser River, 
the Hurons, the ancient Mexicans, the Macusis, 
certain South African tribes, the Greeks, the 
Teutons, and other early European peoples also 
held it to be a miniature copy of the owner.'® 

The. Egyptian ka is a classic example of these 
beliefs (see Body [Egyp.] and Death, etc. [Egyp-j)- 
The ka could live without the body, but the body 
could not live without the ka. Yet the Aw was 
material." It is represented not only as a 
ture duplicate of the person, but sometimes as hair 
1 A. 0. Kruijt, op. cit 12. ^Ib. 8 . 
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the size, sometimes as full size.’ After death it 
became the man's personality proper, being incor- 
orated "vvith the mummy. In ‘the everlasting 
ouse,’ the tomb, it dwelt as long as the mummy 
was there. It might go in and out of the tomb 
and refresh itself with meat and drink, but it 
never failed to go back to the mummy, ‘ with the 
name of which it seems to have been closely con- 
nected.’ In hieroglyph it was ‘represented by 
two upraised arms, the acting parts of the person,’ 
with a depression in the centre of the horizontal 
bar which joins them, to suggest the head.^ 

Before discussing the relation between the full- 
sized and the miniature double, it is as well to 
repeat the fact tliat early thought insists very 
strongly on the principle of duplication, and ex- 
tends the application very widely. It serves as 
a theory of the soul and of a future existence. It 
also serves as a theory of biological reproduction 
and of physical evolution generally. Without 
going into the subject of pre-scientific psychology, 
it is necessary to note the connexion between the 
belief in the miniature double and certain widely 
spread notions about the soul. Corresponding 
with the percept is the fact that the soul is 
invisible when its oumer is visible, unless, as we 
shaU see, there are special limiting circumstances. 
The comparative permanence and generalized 
nature of the memory-image of individuals corre- 
spond with the generalized idea of species, as an 
ideal of which individuals are copies. A belief 
which may almost be regarded as universal is that 
children are re-incamations of the souls of parents 
or of ancestors. A connected and frequent belief 
is tantamount to a germ-plasm theory of the soul. 
Parallel with this is the notion that reproduction 
can be effected, even in the human species, by 
fission or budding. All these various beliefs are 
oases of duplication. They include good reasons 
why the soul should be regarded as a miniature, 
whether as germ or embryo, or as a child. A full- 
grown man develops from a smaller copy of himself, 
and this from an infinitesimally minute replica 
which has proceeded from another individual. 
The theory is applied in early thought far more 
than in a scientific age which professes practi- 
cally the same theory. Thus, an Australian, 
rebuking his son, will say to him : ‘ There you 
stand with my body, and yet you won’t do what I 
tell you.’® 

The minute size of the soul is explained, by the 
Australians as depending upon the necessity that 
it should be able to enter a woman’s body. But 
there is also the widely spread recognition of the 
fact that it leaves the body, both in sleep and 
illness, and at death. The body remains. Two 
views are possible, and both are found. Firstly, 
the duplicate may be a film, easily separable from 
the body ; this would correspond to an outer soul, 
the soul of the outer man. Or, secondly, _ the 
duplicate may be an inset, and therefore an eject. 
Small enough to leave the body by the mouth, 
or even by the fontanel, it is often regarded as 
expansible, filling the body as pn inner shape, the 
soul of the inner man, or the ‘ inner man ’ himself. 
Its flimsy and insubstantial nature, whether in 
dreams, memory, or hallucinations, agrees well 
with this elasticity.* 

The link between the soul as shape and the soul 
as inner movement may be found here, even if 
we do not identify the soul as germ and the soul 

’ Wiedemann, 12, IB : I.epsiu3, Denkmaler, Berlin, ISlt-CO, 
iU. 21, 87. 

3 Wiedemann, 19f.; E. A. Wallis Budge, The Mummy, 
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as inner man. Each of the latter applies to its 
own peculiar circumstances, and neither is in- 
consistent lyith the theory of films. This last 
theory, in its converse aspect, has been made 
into a standard metaphysical theory of physical 
and ffisthetic creation by Greek philosophy. It has 
even been elevated into a theory of vision and 
sensation generally. In the former application 
the filmy duplicate of savage thought becomes the 
transcendental Form, or elfios, which is impressed 
upon Matter, or Similarly, the savage theory 
of species and individual was canonized in the 
Ideal Theory of Plato. 

The oiaron of the Iroquois’ is paralleled in 
many rude plulosophies. It is a permanent ideal 
duplicate of each individual of the species. When 
it is regarded as a reality, the difficulty of biloca- 
tion recurs, not to speak of the problem. Which 
is the essential reality, the original or the copy ? 
— or, in other words. Which is the original? The 
Iroquois believed that the oiaron, the ‘type or 
model,’ was ‘larger and more perfect’ than any 
single member of the species. It was sometimes 
called ‘the old one.’ Thus, converting type into 
prototype, the Indian was perhaps more scientific 
than metaphysical. 

The problem of personal identity (similar to 
that of original and copy in the case of duplicates) 
is raised in a curious way and with curious results 
by the duplication theory of reproduction. When 
the soul of a dead man is re-incamated in a child, 
there is no practical embarrassment. But, ac- 
cording to Mann, the father is conceived in the 
body of his wife, and is himself re-born as his 
child.® A man is thus his own father and his own 
son simultaneously. Some analogous notion, com- 
bined with a fear of personal insecurity or loss of 
power caused by this division of personality, seems 
a not impossible factor in the superstitious form of 
infanticide.® A Kaffir 5vill frequently kill one of 
his twin children, the belief bemg that otherwise 
‘he will lose his strength.’* 

In some psychologies each part of the person has 
its ‘spiritual’ dupRcate. The theory of hommo- 
vuria is foreshadowed so frequently in early 
speculation that we may fairly suppose it to be im- 
plicit in early atomic philosophy. When Chinese 
doctors speak ns if the soul were breakable and 
divisible into molecules,® and when we read of 
Malay tin-magic that ‘ each grain of ore appears 
to be considered as endowed with a separate entity 
or individuality,’ and that it possesses the power 
of reproduction,® it may well be that each atom 
is implicitly viewed as a minute replica of the 
whole. 

Duplication by a process of fission or of budding 
(gemmation) is occasionally hinted at in early 
jfliilosophy. The Central Australians tell how in 
the time of ‘the ancestors’ a man would shake 
himself, and spirit-children would then drop from 
his muscles. An ancestor suddenly found ,a dupli- 
cate of himself appearing at his side, and exclaimed, 
‘Hullo! that is me.’® 

The development of dual personality by a pro- 
cess of division may be illustrated from Hindu 
theology. ‘ The One Being was not happy, being 
alone. He wished for a second. He caused his 
own nature to fall in twain, and thus became 
husband and wife.’® Tliis duality is rather that 
of mirror-images ; ‘ this (second) was only a half 
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of himself, as the half of a split pea is.’ Combina- 
tion produces completeness, ‘as a split pea is 
(completed) by being joined with its other half.’* 

Modern psychology has studied many cases 
where the unity of personality is disturbed. The 
so-called double personality of such cases adds one 
more apparent confirmation of the ancient theorj' 
of duplication by division of what may be described 
as a two-layered unity. In the ethical sphere the 
ancient distrust of ‘double-mindedness’ implies 
more than a mere tendency to deceit and treachery. 
It implies the existence of two souls, or a double 
soul, in one person. Cf. 1 Ch 12*® ‘ that were not 
of double heart’ (lit. ‘ withoutaheart and a heart’) ; 
Ps 12* ‘with a double heart [lit. ‘with a heart 
and a heart ’] do they speak.’ Duplication involves 
not only duplicity but instability ; ‘ a double- 
minded man, unstable in all his ways.’* It is 
possible that one factor in the general desire for 
sincerity was a superstitious notion of the danger 
of unreality. If a man professes non-reality, he 
may become non-real himself. ‘There is,’ says 
"W estermarck, ‘ something uncanny in the untrue 
word itself.’ * Cicero observed : ‘ Nothing that is 
false can be lasting ’ ^ — a rhetorical remark which 
to a savage might express a physic.al law. It is a 
curious fact that in civilization a sort of specific 
insincerity or double-mindedness is popularly as- 
cribed to the artistic temperament, particularly in 
the case of actors. As the actor is a double, and 
plays a part on the stage, so is he regarded in his 
own character. Cf. art. Dodble-Mindedness. 

The analoCT of the soul to the portrait, reflexion, 
and shadow has led to certain curious examples of 
the pictorial double. The easiest method of in- 
duction is by similars, and early thought seems to 
have noted identity far more than difference. 

This tendency is well exemplified in Chinese 
psychology, and has to be taken into account in 
estimating many cases of spiritual identification. 

* When a Chinese secs a plant,’ for example, ‘ reminding him, 
by its shape, of a man or some animai, ... he is influenced 
immediately by an association between it and that being. This 
being becomes to him the soul of the plant, anthropomorphous, 
or shaped as a beast. . . . Thus, association of images with 
beings actually becomes identifleation, both materially and 
psychically. An image, especially if pictorial or sculptured, 
and thus approaching close to the reality, is an alter ego of the 
living reality, an abode of its soul, nay, it is that reality itself.’ 
. . . This kind of association is the backbone of Chinese re- 
ligion.® 

The soul of the Yaos, we saw, bears to the body 
‘ the relation which a picture has to the reality.’ 
But the Chinese go much further. For all practical 
purposes the life-sized picture of a dead man is a 
duplicate personality. It enables the deceased ‘ to 
live on among his descendants.’ There are stories 
of statues and portraits acting for the persons they 
represent, and even begetting children. 

There once existed also an art, Khroai shuh, by which life 
could be infused into a statue or portrait. The living image was 
then made use of, as Frankenstein employed his monster. ® 

Animal -souls or fetish-souls, external souls 
generally, are frequently described by observers 
under the term alter ego. Tribes of the Niger 
believe that each person has 

* an alter ego in the form of some animal, such as a crocodile or 
hippopotamus. It is believed that such a person’s life is bound 
up with that of the animal to such an extent that whatever 
affects the one produces a cerresponding impressicn upon the 
other, and that if one dies the other must speedily do so too. 
It happened not very long ago that an Englishman shot a 
hippopotamus close to a native village ; the friends of a woman 
who died the samenightin the village demanded and eventually 
obtained five pounds as compensation for the murder of the 
woman.’* 

In the Euablayi tribe of Australia the yunbeai, 
or individual totem, is an ‘ animal familiar,’ ‘ a 
sort of alter ego.’ ‘ A man’s spirit is in liis yunbeai, 

1 Monier-Williams, op. cit. p. 183. 
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and his yunheai’s spirit in him.’ A medioine-nian 
‘can assume the shape of his yunbeai.’’^ Tlie 
to7ia, second self, soul, or tutelary genius, of the 
Zapotecs was an animal. 

•It was beiieved that health and existence were bound up 
with that of the animals, in fact, that the death of both would 
occur simultaneously.’ 2 

Even a substitute may be similarly described. 
Among the Bataks a piece of wood the length of 
the sick man’s body is left at the place where the 
evil spirit that has taken the man’s soul is believed 
to reside. Snouck Hurgronje describes this log as 
a dubhelganger.’^ 

Examples might be multiplied. It is natural 
that, when once the notion of ‘ spiritual ’ duplica- 
tion has been formed, it may be applied to any 
thing that strikes the fancy. The origin of ex- 
ternal souls generally cannot be ascribed to a 
desire for safeguarding the life of the owner. At 
least the method is a very dangerous one. The 
soul is far more likely to be safe when it is in, 
or in combination with, the body of the owner. 
Moreover, this external soul not only dies when its 
‘ oriHnal ’ dies, but involves in its oivn death the 
death of the owner. Duplication here simply 
duplicates danger ; and it is unlikely that the 
derivation of the external soul is from any notion 
of placing the actual soul of a man in an external 
hiding-place. In fact, the theory of the soul which 
involves the belief in the appearance of a man’s 
double or wraith shortly before, or at, or fust after, 
his death brings into very strong relief the danger 
of making the unity of the person into a duality. 

The phenomena of this wraith or double might 
be illustrated at p-eat length, but they present 
hardly any variation of detail. A curious and 
significant fact is the large number of carefully 
studied cases in modern civilization of such 
‘ phantasms ’ of the living or the lately dead, which 
have been seen by educated and intelligent persons, 
quite free from pathological abnormality.^ It is a 
no less curious fact that the appearances present 
precisely the same features as are mentioned in 
mediseval and savage folklore. There is no doubt 
about the modem appearances, as far as their sub- 
jective reality is concerned ; nor can there be any 
doubt about appearances in earlier culture. They 
are, so far as we know, cases of visual hallucination. 
Such hallucination may be defined as ‘the pro- 
jection of a mental image outwards when there is 
no external agency answering to it.’° Hallucina- 
tion is not to be denied for earlier stages of human 
evolution, but there is no probability that it in- 
creases inversely as mental development. Be that 
as it may, the remarkable thing is this,_ that the 
‘ primitive ’ notion of the soul supplies in theory 
not only what actually happens in practice, but 
also adequate speculative reasons for such happen- 
ings, though these reasons are both pre-scientiuc 
and opposed to all scientific facts. It is unnecessary 
to enter into any definition of ‘ghost,’ ‘wradli, 
‘spectre,’ ‘phantom,’ and similar terms. Ii’® 
occasion of the appearance of the double has been 
noted. It remains to supply some typical examples 


and to draw out their spiritualistic explanation. 
In Teutonic folklore to see one’s ‘anyel’ was res®™'® 


as 


ui;onic lOiiaore eee unco ““tv ,"rt 
an omen of approaching death.® In English folk^re ’’ 
still obtains that at midnight of St. Marks Eve one } 
see from the church porch all those who are to 
course of the year.* Mr. Haring-Gould^knew^o^^a^ioi^^ff^ 


I tne year.* julc. » , . 

penter in Devonshire who was firmly convinced he had s . 
own double on St. Mark’s Eve. He went to ‘^e church porch 
in a spirit of bravado. ‘ All he could sa y was that he had seen 
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himself go past him, thrust open the church door, which he 
knew was locked, pass inside, and shut the door after him. He 
could not bo mistaken ; the figure had turned and looked him 
full in the face, and he knew himself as surely as when he 
glanced into mother’s looking-glass.' The young man took to his 
Bed, though nothing ailed him, and died of sheer fright.^ Shelley 
declared a few daj's before his death that he had seen his 
double. Goethe (who, by the way, practised the visualization 
of mental images) records his having seen ‘ an exact counterpart 
of himself coming towards him.’ 2 Robert Perceval, second son 
of the Right Honourable Sir John Perceval, saw his own 
apparition, ‘ bloody and ghostly, whereat he was so astonished 
that he immediately swooned away, but, recovering, he saw the 
spectre depart.’ Soon afterwards he was found dead, under 
mysterious oircumstanoes, in the Strand.® In 1899, Mrs. ililman, 
wife of Mr. A. J. Milman, assistant clerk to the House of 
Conunons, declared that her rooms in the Speaker’s Court were 
haunted, and had been haunted for many years, bj’ a spirihial 
double of herself, which had been seen by many people when 
she was elsewhere, though she herself had never seen it.^ A well- 
known M.P. died Buddenlj- when away from the House. It was 
stated that he was seen by several members in the lobby at the 
time he died.® In Alsace the belief is marked ; se voir soi- 
mime, sieh selbst eehen, are familiar phrases. To see one's self, 
or meet one’s double portends one's death. A Strassburg man 
returning home saw himself, and soon after died. It la noted 
that in Alsace the occurrence is rare compared with the appear- 
ance of a man to others. An interesting detail, recurring 
elsev/here, is that, after seeing his double, a man has ‘ no re- 
pose.’ 9 A question implying the same belief was put to Shelley 
by the lady to whom he confided his having seen his double. 
Art and literature are full of examples which might well be 
founded on fact. D. G. Rossetti's How they met themselves, 
and Cr"”'r"’' ' v- T'xtrich, are examples. Sir 

Walter ■ ■ civilization had ‘blotted 

out the . ' 'as to reckon without the 

phenomena of vision on which they depend. 

These phenomena explain hoth the fact of the 
appearance of doubles, and also the pre-scientific 
theory of it which is a part of the early doctrine of 
the soul. According to that doctrine, the soul is 
separable from the body. This separation occurs 
at death, and may occur in illness, and even in a 
mere attack of fright, in sleep, and in other circum- 
stances which need not be considered here. The 
soul is more or less universally regarded as a 
material, but etherealized, visible du^icate of the 
owner, whether full-sized or miniature, and as 
constituting his life. 'When it is removed, he is 
either dead or in danger of death. Primitive 
philosophy would say, perhaps, not that when a 
man dies his soul departs, but that he dies because 
his soul has departed. The soul of another is 
in'visible when the man himself is seen, alive and 
well. In this case of full perception there is no 
mental image. But, when the man is not per- 
ceived, the mental image of him in the mind of the 
subject may suggest possibilities of separation, of 
division of personality. From another point of 
view, the man’s appearance in death, sleep, or 
illness suggests the loss of something. Here, too, 
there is a percept, but it does not answer to the 
completeness of other percepts of the same object. 
Thus, whetlier as a lilm of the man's outward 
appearance, or as an ejected but expansible inner 
duplicate, the soul is easily supposed to leave its 
possessor. To the former view correspond those 
cases in which it is said to ‘ loosen itselr from the 
body, to the latter those in which it slips away 
from the mouth or other apertures. Before death 
the Haida soul ‘ loosens itself from the body.’’’ Of 
course, one cannot press the meaning of such 
descriptive phrases. But the fact remains that 
the separated soul is, rvhen seen, a filmy double. 
The general belief that the soul is away from the 
body during sickness is significant. The Chinese 
hold that even in a fainting fit a man’s ‘ soul is not 
united ivith his body.’ ® The ‘ other self,’ neisin, of 
Ddn6 belief, ‘ was invisible as long as a man enjoyed 

1 S. Baring-Gould, in Sunday Magazine, 1895, p. 744. 

2 Sully, Illusions, p. 116. 

2 T. F. Thiselton Dyer, Strange Pages from Family Papers. 
London, 1895, p. 160 f. 

4 Evening Fews, 30 June ISM. ® Ib. 

« A. Barth, in PL i. (1S90) 2'A fi. 

7 G. IL Dawson, ‘Haida Indians,’ in Oeologieal Survey of 
Canada, App. A, p. 121 f. 

5 De Oroot, i. 243. 


good health,’ but wandered away when he was 
sick or dying.* This account is very apt to the 
point. It explains how the spiritual counterpart 
of a man is sometimes described as invisible, some- 
times as visible. It is invisible, in other words, 
when it is united ivith its owner. It may be 
visible, to himself or others, when it is no longer 
united. On this line of thought, combined with 
ideas of the life-giving property of the soul, is 
developed the notion that health and strengtii are 
the soul, or at least an outward show of it. Tlie 
Minangkabau people of Sumatra regard the 
sumange as 

‘ the cause of the impression a man makes on others : ... it 
gives strength, splendour, and vitality to a man’s appearance ; 
it is expressed in his look and carriage. A man whose external 
appearance is weak or sickly, or who has little e.xpression in his 
face, is said to have a feeble soul.’® 

Similarly, the natives of the Congo identify 
health with the word moyo, and ‘ in cases of wast- 
ing sickness the moyo is supposed to have wandered 
away from the sufi'erer.’* The Malagasy supply 
a complete case. The amhiroa, or ameroy, the 
‘apparition’ of a man, is, when seen, an omen of 
his approaching death. But tliis term is also 
applied to the soul of a man when there is no 
actual question of death ; for instance, if a man is 
thin and does nob thrive well on his food.* 

It is clear from the above both why the soul 
should be away from the body just before, or at, 
or after, death, or even in illness, and also why it 
is then visible both to the owner and to others. 

The double which appears after death might be 
supposed to be a duplicate of the man witli the 
marks of death upon him. And so it is sometimes 
in early belief. Thus, among the Fijians the ghost 
is decomposed ; it is the corpse * walking,’ But, 
with natural inconsistency, it ‘ can eat fruit, drink 
kava, throw stones, weep, laugh, compose poetry, 
and dance.’® So difficult is it for the mind to get 
away from the complete idea of the man. In a 
case already cited, the double appearing before 
death had the marks of the oivner’s violent end 
impressed upon it proleptically. But, as a rule, 
the ‘ spiritufu ’ double is the exact counterpart of 
the owner as he was when last seen. Thus, by the 
natives of Paraguay 

‘the souls {aphangah) of the departed are supposed, in the 
ethereal state, to correspond exactly in lorm and character- 
istics with the bodies tliey have left. A tall man and a short 
man remain tall and short ns spirits ; a deformed man remains 
deformed. A Jdndly.natured man continues so in shadc-land. 

. . . The spirit of a child remains a child and does not develop, 
and for this reason is not feared. ... No punishment follows 
the murderer of an infant, nor Is its murder attended by the 
ordinary* superstitious fears.' 6 

The Polynesians were familiar with apparitions 
of the dead. These appeared also in dreams, and 
their ‘ shape or form resembled that of the himian 
body.’’* The natives of the Panjah believe that ‘the 
little entire man or woman inside the body retains 
after death the tattoo marks of the person whom 
it has left.’® Among the Nagas the ghost is ‘an 
exact image of the deceased as he was at the moment 
of death, arith scars, tattoo marks, mutilations, 
and all — and as able to enjoy and to need food and 
other sustenance.’ “ In some cases the disembodied 
• soul ’ after death is distinguished from the dead 
man himself, who is believed to ‘ wallc’ Tlie Aus- 
tralians speak of the ghost returning to the grave 
to contemplate its mortal remains.*® But there are 
cases whore ib is practically the man himself, re- 
vived and as he was in life. The Ovaherero believe 

1 A. G. Morice, loe. cit. 

2 J. li. van der Toorn, loe. eit. v. 48 1. 

2 H. Ward, in JA.I xxiv. (1895) 287. 4 Ellis, loe. eit. 

5 B. H. Thomson, in JAI xxiv. (1895) 354. 

6 W. B. Grubb, An Unknown People in an Unknown Land. 
London, 1911, p. 120. 

7 W. Ellis, Pelyn. Ees. 1. 361, 397. ■ 

8 H. A. Rose, in lA xxxi. (1902) 29S. 

2T. C. Hodson, op. eit.n. 1D9 ; cf. Kmijt, p. 235. 

>2 A. W. Howitt. Ill JAI xiii. (1SS4) 187. 
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that the ghost speaks to people, drinlcs their milk, 
and takes their food ; also that he is apt to seduce 
women and girls, and can even marry and live with 
a woman without her being aware that her husband 
is a ghost.^ 

In the Gospel narratives of the appearances of 
the risen J esus it is remarkable that various tests 
are employed to prove that the form was no ghost 
or double, but the Lord Himself (cf. Lk 24“®-^). 
A test frequently employed in cases of the double 
is to ascertain whether the form casts a shadow or 
reflexion. For the ‘spiritual’ double, being itself 
a sort of reflexion, a visible but ‘ immaterial ’ copy, 
obviously cannot produce a reflexion itself. Hence 
stories are found, the point of which is either that 
a supposed real person is unreal, or that a real 
person, casting no shadow, has ipso facto lost his 
soul. We are thus led to the principle that the 
‘spiritual’ duplicate, while supplying life to its 
owner, is ‘ real,’ but in a different genus from the 
body or from the complete person. More precisely, 
the difference is a question of degree ; the dead or 
sick body is negatively, the life-double is positively, 
real ; the_ truth of both is the total living unity. 

Most significant, perhaps, of the phenomena of 
doubles is the fact that they are seen just before 
death, and by their owners in particular. A usual 
endowment of the medicine-man is that he can see 
a soul at any time. But this capacity is often 
limited by the accepted principles of the doctrine 
of the soul. Thus the shamans of the Thompson 
Indians are able to see the soul 

'before and shortly after it leaves the body, but lose sight of 
it when it gets furtiier away towards the world of souls. . . . 
When a shaman sees a soul in the shape of a fog, it is a sign 
that the owner will die.’ ^ 

The rescue and restoration of the straying dupli- 
cate is universally, in early culture, the business of 
the soul-doctor, as in civilization the restoration 
of health is the business of the physician. The 
fact that, though ordinarily invisible, it is seen 
away from its place of location is the best proof 
that its mvner is threatened with its permanent 
absence. This contingency receives the strongest 
confirmation Avhen the apparition is seen by the 
threatened person himself. The inconsistency of 
the fact that he himself is still alive is one of those 
.Avhich cause no difficulty to the unscientific mind. 
The soul is separated from the body ; that is enough 
for an absolute proof. 

The persistence of the belief in the apparition of 
the double is precisely one of those cases which 
cannot be explained by any theory of survival or 
tradition. The belief is kept alive by hallucina- 
tions, and in uncultivated minds by the normal 
phenomena of visualization. 

LiTBEATtnii!. — This is fully given in the article. 

A. E. Ckawley. 

DOUBLE-MINDEDNESS.— It is clear that 
many things in morality and religion which are 
censured as insincerity and hypocrisy are more ac- 
curately describable in terms of double-mindedness. 
The difference is that in double-mindedness a cer- 
tain fraction of the entire complex personality — 
a special set of related states and processes — is so 
‘split off’ from the rest of the self that it acts on 
its own account and forgets its relation to the full 
round of diverse elements of the ego. In cases of 
hypocrisy, if such exist, during the inconsistent 
act or attitude which has momentarily taken pos- 
session of the field of consciousness there is a 
haunting sense that it is not in harmony Avith the 
deeper-lying currents of the selfliood. 

I. Pathology of the sense of self. — The diseases 
conditioned by the splitting of the self are those 
A ATiehe and Palgrave, in Souttt African Folklore Journal, i. 
(1879) 656 ff. 

- J. Teit, in Mem. of Amor. Museum of Nat. Bist. i. (1900) 
Iv. 363. 


of double personality, in Avhich tivo fairly defined 
selves in turn struggle for the possession of the 
field of consciousness, or may exist side by side, 
each more or less ignorant of the other ; multiple 
personality, Avith the condition just describe^ ex- 
isting among more than tivo split-off parts illus- 
trated in the Avork of a skilful Hypnotist, Avho can 
call up in turn as many selves as he chooses ; and 
alternating personality, in Avhich the tAvo or more 
selves, like Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde, take turns 
at ruling the field of consciousness. 

Among the remarkable cases that have been studied are : 
Lucie, Louise, and L6onie, described by Janet, L’Automatisme 
psyehologique, 1889 ; F41ida, studied by Azam, Bypnotisine, 
double conscience et alterations de la personnaliU, 1887 ; Uary 
Reynolds and Ansel Bourne, cited by AV. James, Princ. of 
Psych.^, 1905, i. S83ff. ; the case of Sergeant F., described by 
Mesnet and quoted by Binet, Alterations of ' Personality (Eng. 
tr.), 1890; ‘Miss Beauchamp’ with her four personalities, the 
subject of Prince’s exhaustive study, I’he Dissociation of a 
Personality, 1906 ; the autobiographical account of the restora- 
tion of a personality by Beetf, The Mind that Found Itself, 
1903 ; the instance of ‘ D. F.,’ a patient of Sidis, reported in his 
Psychopathological Researches : Studies in Mental Dissociation, 
1909 ; and many others. 

These studies are in essential agreement on 
many points in regard to the nature of the self, 
and throAV light upon the milder forms of double- 
mindedness. The central fact underlying them is 
that the conscious self at any moment is only a 
small part of the entire personality, the larger 
share of Avhich is the subconscious self. This 


sphere of the subconscious consists in the sum of 
partially lapsed memories, plus the sum of dimly 
appreciated instinct feelings and organic experi- 
ence.?, past and present. The elements of the 
entire self are ahvays someAvhat imperfectly knit 
together, and at best become organized in spots 
and sections, as determined, for example, by 
harmonious instinct reactions or a relatively con- 
sistent set of vocational experiences, personal 
habits, and intellectual interests. _ _ 

The conscious self really consists in the drifting 
to the surface, out of the submerged selfhood, of 
certain fairly Avell organized cores or nuclei of 
related states and processes. Self-consciousness is 
potentially bound up in any and all of the ele- 
ments of the personality. The ego is not a fixed 
entity that stands apart and Avatches the life 
processes go on. The self-feeling, on the contrary, 
is latent in every psychosis, and emerges Avhen any 
group of processes is sufficiently organized and so 
far intensified as to form a u'arm spot the 
usually someAvhat diffuse group of experiences that 
cohere in the single organism. Whenever such a 
Avarm spot is formed, the self-feeling crystaUizea 
about it and everything else is sharply severed 
from it and stands as object. There are in the 
normal personality certain deep-going lines _ oi 
organization that are fairly constant, and 
some stability to the selfhood. It is shown, how- 
ever, by the use of hypnotic suggestion, that there 
is no part of the personality that may not in turn 
be made subject and object. The same_ subjec 
may seem to himself to be in turn bu’? ^ 
peasant, preacher and humorist, saint and smne , 
child and adult, kindly and irritable, motor- a 
Ausual-minded. While each character is 
centre of the arena acting out its S®*' ,, 

to itself allies from the entire range of the , 
and works them out into seeming consistency, 
and is entirelv oblivious to the existence OI 


^Now, the condition underlying ^“"We-mmded- 
less is that tAVO or more centres related processes, 
r selves, may drift above the threslmld 
onsciousness in rapid succession, while 
mperfectly cognizant of the other. In , 
ertain that one set of central processe 
throAvn out of gear’ with the rf * 3® 
rocesses in one system give nse to one c 
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ness, and those of another system to another sivivl- 
taneovsly existing consciousness ’ ( W. James, Prine. 
of Psych.^ i. 399). Let us represent the entire 
self, consisting fundamentally of a mass of sub- 
liminal processes, by a sphere S. Two smaller 
spheres, A and B, within the larger one may repre- 
sent the integrated nuclei of conscious selves. In 
so-called normal consciousness, these two selves, 
A and B, will he so nearly coincident, due to the 
continuity and consistency in the stream of ex- 
periences, as to have almost everything in common, 
M. Although the quality of mentality at any 
moment or in any situation is difierent from that 
of the next moment or situation, so that A and B 
each has a region exclusively its own, the large 
common ground M carries over into each successive 
state of consciousness a rich stock of memories, 
and accordingly a sense of personal identity. If, 
however, in an impulsive or impressionable person 
the successive consciousnesses are inharmonious — 
— call them A^ and B' — and so separated as to 
have only a small region in common, we have 
the typical case of donhle-mindedness. There lie 
beyond these the extreme instances described above, 
when, due to some lesion, or to hypnotic influence, 
the consciousnesses A“ and B’ are so thrown 
apart that they have no background of definite 
memories to unite them. 

Among the advantages of considering double- 
mindedness as lying in a progressive series between 
a highly unified consciousness on the one hand and 
alternating personalities on the other, are : (a) it 
is normal, but may become pathological ; (6) the 
progressive decline of the memory of other selves 
m pathological cases shows the distinction between 
double-mindedness and wilful deception and in- 
sincerity. A religious enthusiast and propagandist, 
for example, impelled by the combined efiect of 
auto-suggestion and social-suggestion may at other 
times be morose, unkind, and even treacherous, 
and still be only faintly aware of the incciigrnity. 
(c) There is, however, a subconscious interaction 
between the selves. Binet and Janet have shown 
(Binet, Alterations of Personality, Eng. tr. New 
York, 1896, p. 21611.) that, although either mem- 
ber of a double personality may seem to be entirely 
oblivious of the existence of the other, there is, 
nevertheless, a leakage between them through the 
deeper strata of personality, {d) The integration 
of the self is best brought about, if not invariably, 
in terms of the subconscious. In chronic cases of 
double personality there seems to be no way so 
effectual of healing the cleavage as by a vigorous 
use of suggestion, the blending of the different 
selves into the deeper-lying repons of the sub- 
merged selfliood. From this point of view the 
success of religion in the world may be accounted 
for by its consistent appeal to the ‘ divided selves,’ 
‘ sick souls,’ and aU who hunger after the higher 
life, that they renounce the lesser selves and, by 
an act of faith, sink them into the absolute right- 
eousness of a limitless personality. 

2. Sources of double-mindedness. — Wliether or 
not the self is fundamentally or transcendentally 
a unitj', it is more just to concrete facts of the 
mental life to assume that self-consciousness is in- 
herent in the separate psj-chic processes themselves. 
Bather than try to explain the incongruous ob- 
sessions of the self, therefore, it is more judicious 
to accept the multiplicity of streaks and strains 
that inhere in the same personality as the given 
fact, and then to regard the integrity of the self 
ns a selected product of development. Its utility, 
lot us say, is found in the value to the individual 
of a self-consistent historj', and the increased 
efficiency of a social order whose units are some- 
what similar. The most potent fact about the 
self is the constant mutations that are going on 


within it (of. W. James, Princ. of Psych., chs. ix. 
and X. ; Bradley, Appearance and Reality-, 1897, 
cb. ix.). In any normal individual there are ce.ose- 
less alterations and re-combinations of the elements 
of the self in response to the situations that call 
them into activity. Each person is in turn, especi- 
ally and for the moment, a bodily self, a social 
self, a courageous, a blushing, a righteous, an 
ambitious, a passionate, a logical self, and so on 
through a long list. There are conditions which 
tend to fix these various selves and perpetuate 
them. In the first place, it is the fate of states of 
consciousness to be self-limited in proportion to 
their intensity. To see with rapt interest a bit of 
colour harmony in a landscape is for the moment 
to be blind to all else. To feel the thrill of a 
heroic encoftnter creates a soldier whose heart is 
closed to every other ‘ calling.’ The laws of habit 
get in their work, while vocational activities and 
the fixity of social customs assist in building the 
texture of the personality into a seemingly con- 
stant and consistent type. The twists and strains 
of split personality now arise through 

• the irruption into the individual’s life of some new stimulus or 
passion, such ns love, ambition, cupidity, revenge, or patriotic 
devotion ’ (W. James, Var. of Rel. Exp., 1002, p. 176). 

It may arise from an enforced change of occupa- 
tion when the cross currents are aggravated by a 
psychopathic temperament. The condition exist- 
ing in milder forms is best seen in abnormal cases. 

• A young woman, early abandoned to a life of shame, and 
later placed in a convent, would pass, as the result of nervous 
disorders, through two periods, believing herself to be alter- 
nately prostitute and nun ; and in cacli her tone, manner, dress, 
and speech were radically different and appropriate ' (Baldwin, 
DPhE ii. 285). 

One of the chief sources of split personality is 
the difficulty of a smooth readjustment, during 
the growth periods from childhood to maturity, 
to the new demands of later stages. This is most 
marked during the ago of most rapid readjustment 
in the early teens. The old habitual self- of child- 
hood persists with great tenacity. The instinctive 
uprnsh of new life floods the youth with a feeling 
01 new possibilities and a sense of awakening, 
though dimly appreciated, ideals. The struggle 
between the old self and the new is the crisis long 
known as ‘ storm and stress.’^ The period is well 
characterized by W. James as that of the 


•divided will, when the higher wishes lack Just that last acute- 
ness, that touch of explosive intensity . . . that enables them to 
burst their shell, and make Irruption efficaciously into life and 
quell the lower tendencies for ever ’ ( far. of Rel. Exp. p. 173h 

3. Double-mindedness and immorauly. — It 
would seem that most blemishes of character and 
nearly all misdeeds and crimes might be traceable 
to split personality. A passionate, shamming, or 
partial self, either too callous or too sensitive, 
loses its connexion with, and setting in, the full 
round of life. Treacheries, for example, are the 
obverse side of little loyalties, just as are foolish 
loves and misguided philanthropies. It wo^d 
appear, too, from the stress which moral codes and 
precepts place upon such virtues as integrity, sin- 
cerity, consistency, temperantia, and the like, that 
the nonual evolution of character chiefly consists 
in the straightening out and unification of the 
inner self. 

■As ri fletcher makes straight his arrow,' says the Dhamma- 
pada tp) a wise man nuakes straight his trembling and 
unsteady thought, which is difffcolt to keep, difficult to turn.' 
Something like this is, apparently, the purport of 
the go den mean of Aristotle, the middle path and 
the will of Heaven of Confucius, the harmony with 
the umverse of the Stoics, and the straight and 
narrow ^Yay of Jesus. 

The danger of a duplicity of the self has been 
almost universally recognized by morality and 
Sec, for a ^description of the accomnanvinir nbenomenn. 
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religion. To heal up its ruptures and knit the 
entire life into a consistent whole has been their 
heroic task. Two extreme methods of unification 
have been advocated, with many gradations of the 
intermingling of both. At one extreme is the 
Stoical method of renunciation of everything which 
can disturb, distract, or tear asunder, so that the 
soul stands undisturbed in the midst of a changing 
universe, superior to all things in life or death. 
The opposite method is to extend the self until it 
is at one with all things in heaven and earth. 
Since the self, then, is at one with all-reality, 
there is nothing that can mar its serenity. One 
can distinguish at least four types of this latter 
method of unification : the mystical or baptismal 
or psychopathic, which would bathe in a limitless 
ocean of blessedness; the rational or Socratic, 
which would rise to higher definition and sink to 
profounder insight imtil the deeper wisdom catches 
up all virtue into itself ; the sesthetic, as illus- 
trated, for example, in Jesus, which is guided by 
a warm, refined sense of eternal values ; and the 
practical or ‘ tough-minded,’ represented by those 
who gird up their loins and preach and practise a 
doctnne of utmost consistency in thought and 
deed. 

f . The value to morality of double-mindedness. 
t is an instructive fact that the biography of 
so many moral and religious geniuses betrays a 
struggle between the cross currents of the self in 
the direction of good and evil. Like St. Paul and 
St. Augustine, what they would not, that they do, 
and, when the impulses lead towards the higher life, 
there is a stubborn inner resistance that is hardly 
overcome. It is probable that, just as an act of 
clear thought is bought of necessity at the price 
of severe mental tension, so a world of clean-cut 


moral values can e.vist only in the midst of con- 
flicting inner impulses. It is ‘ when the struggle 
begins within himself’ that ‘man’s worth some- 
thing.’ It is only then that ‘ the soul awakes and 
grows ’ (Browning, Ftfinc at the Fair). 

‘Of necessity every distinctly moral choice involves the 
previous presence of a certain tendency to choose the wroiip. 
Ves, moral choice is essentially a condemnation of the neglected 
motive, ns weli ns an approval of the accepted motive. Other- 
wise it could be no moral choice. A beuig possessed of but 
one motive could have no conscience. , . . You might ns well 
try to define a king without his subjects ns to deline a moral 
deed without the presence in the agent of some evil motive ’ 
(Royce, in IJE iv. C1S93-4] 67). 

If, now, in the midst of the struggle the agent 
conquers the lesser motive, he may issue forth into 
a comple.v world of specific moral relationships and 
corresponding moral values, and so come to live 
victoriously in a ‘ two-storey universe ’ instead of 
floating along a misty stream of indefinite experi- 
ences_ into udiose gloom the light of a bedimmed 
conscience can scarcely shed its radiance. The 
value of the conflicts, too, in the social order has 
long been recognized by students of ethics. 

‘The means which Nature uses to bring about 
the development of all the capacities she has given 
man,’ says Kant, ‘ is their antagonism in society, 
in so far as this antagonism becomes in the end a 
cause of social order. . . . Men have a great pro- 
pensity to isolate themselves, for they find in 
themselves at the same time this imsocial charac- 


teristic, and each wishes to direct everything solely 
according to his own notion, and expects resistance 

i 'ust as he knows that he is inclined to resist others, 
t is just this resistance which awakens all man’s 
powers’ (quoted in Dewey-Tufts, Ethics, 1908, p. 87). 

The study of biographies would even suggest 
that, the greater the number of antagonisms and 
oppositions that play against each other, the more 
is the personality enriched, if only they can be so 
neatly balanced against each other as not to waste 
the energies, and if the central stream of life is so 
directed that the habit of conquering becomes the 


habit of growth. Luther, c.g,, is an instructive in- 
stance of a person containing -what Ribot (Diseases 
of Personality, Eng. .tr. Chicago, 1895, pp. 112, 
126 if.) designates ‘successively’ and ‘even simul- 
taneously contradictory characters.’ He was jocose 
and serious, joyous and melancholy, submissive 
and independent, active and meditative, stoical 
and sensuous, warm-hearted and vindictive, mystic 
and hard-headed organizer, scholar and poet, and 
many things besides. The intimate relation be- 
tween the presence, in such minds, of varions cross 
currents and their moral strength is probably not 
an accidental one. 


tiiTERATtniE. — In addition to the references in the te-vt, the 
reader may consult: J. Royce, Studies of Good and Evil, 
N.Y., 1S9S, ch. on ‘Anomalies of Personalify’; B. Sidis, The 
Psychol, of Suggestion, N.Y. 1911 ; J. M. Baldwin, DPhP, 
1901-2, art. ‘ Personality, Disorders of ’ ; D. H. Tube, Piet, of 
Psych. Med., 1S9^ art. ‘Double Consciousness’: Worcester, 
McComb, and Coriat, Eelig. and Med., N.Y. 1903; H. 
Miinsterberg', Psychotherapy, N.Y. 1909, pt, iii. 

Edwin D. Staebdck. 


DOUBT. — I. Definition and scope. — Doubt is 
the negation of belief, the condition of not having 
reached a positive conclusion for or against any 
proposition. In this negative nature doubt differs 
from disbelief, which is a positive conviction of 
falsity. Disbelief is a form of belief ; it is a belief 
in some proposition which involves the falsity of 
another, ivitli reference to which the attitude of 
mind is called ‘disbelief.’ We disbelieve the 
Ptolemaic theory because we believe the Coper- 
nican. Doubt, on the other hand, implies no such 
contrary belief. It implies suspense of judgment 
rather than a positive judgment to the contrary. 
It is the state of being unconvinced. In this sense 
an agnostic should be in the attitude of doubt, lack- 
ing raiowledge (see art. Agnosticism). ^Whether 
there is ever an absolute suspense of judgment 
may be questioned, but in the doubting^ attitude 
there is at least the absence of a categorical or of 
a settled judgment with reference to the idea m 
question. There may be the disjunctive judgment 
Uiat A or B is true, but doubt as to which alter- 
native is correct, or there may be an alternation of 
judgments, but no fixed conclusion. In the latter 
case doubt corresponds to deliberation, although 
expressing the negative element rather than the 
consideration of reasons. 

As to the objeets of doubt it is customary to dis- 
tinguish between theoretical doubt and doubt as 
to values. The former may concern either 
evidence of sense, or (2) the truth of theories. The 
latter may be doubt as to the validity of our (3) 
resthetic or (4) moral judgments. Since religion, 
as commonly understood, myolves judgment as to 
both facts and values, religious doubt may be oi 
either of the two main lands. 


Tlie distinction sometimes drawn between «nt- 
icrsal and particular doubt is a verbal rather than 
1 . real one, the former being incompatible with 
unity in things theoretical, and 11^111 life in things 
iractieaJ. The conscious life is essentiaUy an active, 
issertive process by which objects are eitlier_Msimi- 
ated, or neglected for those capable of assimilation, 
riiis limitation of doubt in the field of knowledge 
vas shown by Descartes, and in the sphere of prac- 

ice by Hume (see § 2 ). , , „„ jo 

The temporal relation of doubt to belief depends 
ipon the conception of the nature of belief. i 
lelief be taken as identical with the mstinctive or 
mmediate reality sense, doubt is_ a subseq^uen 
tate arising from the conflict of primitive beUers, 
specially as involving the disappomtment of - - 
leotation and the checking of motor 
lelief be conceived as a reflective result depe 
pon evidence, it is subsequent to do’pt, and its 
estimate outcome. The condition of doubt lasW 
s long as the idea in question fails to find iw 
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place relative to the system which represents for 
ns reality. "ViTien its position is discovered, the 
attitude towards it is one of belief — either positive 
as acceptance, or negative as rejection. 

The resolution of doubt, consisting as it does in 
this determination of the place of an idea relatively 
to the reality system, involves the exercise of will. 
Yet this volition cannot he taken as a perfectly 
free or arbitrary action, without undermining the 
whole idea of truth. Doubt has significance only 
in so far as there is pre-supposed a system of con- 
ditions to which thought must adjust itself. There 
is doubt only where knowledge is possible, for 
doubt is always as to the judgment which ought 
to be passed if the purpose or thought is to be 
fulfilled. The resolution of doubt is therefore 
never a mere ‘ will to believe,’ but a will to believe 
what conforms to given conditions of belief. The 
will is not absolute and alone in belief. See also 
articles Belief, Faith, Scepticism. 

LnERATORE. — ^J. M. Baldwin, Sandb. of Psyeholfi, 18S9, ch. 
i-u., ‘Feeling and AVm,' DPhP, artt. ‘Doubt,* ‘BeUef; F. 
Brentano, Psychologic, Leipzig, 1874, vol. i. bk. 11. ch. vli. ; 
G. Vorbrodt, Psychologic ties Glaubcns, Gottingen, 1895 ; R. 
Adamson, art. ‘Belief’; W. James, 2'Ae Will to Believe, 
1897 ; E. E. Saisset, Lc Scepticisme, Paris, 1865 ; see, further, 
references below, and under Belief. 

Norman Wilde. 

2 . The meaning and value of doubt as influenced 
by one’s philosophical or theological position. — 
A person^ attitude towards doubt and his con- 
ception of its meaning will depend much upon his 
philosophical or theological point of view. Apart 
from realism, whose psychological and epistemo- 
logical ground-work is extremely varied, there are 
at least tv\’o general types of philosophizing, viz. 
absolutism and dynamic idealism, which directly 
influence one’s estimate of doubt and its place in 
the moral and religious life ; the former tending 
on the whole to disparage, and the latter to en- 
courage, it. 

(1) Absolutism. — ^Those who hold that truth or 
righteousness is of a fixed and changeless nature 
fall iuto several groups with a variety of shades of 
gradation among them. For our purpose it ivill 
be sufficient to mention two as types ; (a) rational- 
ists or a-priorists, and {&) absolutists basing their 
views upon Divine authority. 

(а) Absolutism of the rationalistic sort. There 
are those whose confidence in a fixed and static 
truth is so implicit, and who believe so firmly that 
this truth is of the nature of pure reason and can 
be attained through a logical process, that doubt is 
to them synonymous with ignorance. It means 
failure, up to any given moment of time, to have 
discovered the whole of truth. Such an attitude is 
often found among logicians, mathematicians, and 
theologians who have built upon a rationalistic psy- 
chology, although some of them take the matter of 
doubt more seriously, if, like Plotinus, they have 
a mystical temperament, or if, like Augustine, 
tliey are oppressed by the contrast between finite 
knowledge and infinite intelligence. Doubt is 
sometimes employed systematically as a helpful 
scientific or philosophical procedure by those who, 
like Descartes, use it as a means of sifting out 
from the manifold experience th^ure elements of 
knowledge that are changeless. During the q^uest, 
rationalism has enmloyed doubt consistently and 
whole-heartedly. Having established a system of 
truth or belief, it tends towards dogmatic certainty. 

(б) A fixed and static truth or righteousness 
based upon an external authority. From this 
standpoint doubt means pen’erseness, wayward- 
ness, or even sin, and is dealt with by disapproval, 
censure, condemnation, excommunication, punish- 
ment, or execution. 

When either of the types of absolutism just de- 
gjr-ht-' exists in its relatively pure form, implicit 


faith is demanded within the range of the firm 
foundation of the system, while doubt may in all 
other matters^ prevail. There are many also, 
among Catholics, Protestants, and non-Christian 
devotees, who accept the finality of both reason 
and authority and insist upon their oneness. An 
instructive instance in point is the case of Cardinal 
Newman. He says {Gram, of Assent, pp. 214, 146) : 

‘Now truth cannot change; what is once truth is always 
truth; and the human mina is made for truth. . . . oncecerti* 
tude, always certitude. If certitude in any matter be the ter- 
mination of all doubt or fear about its tath, it carries with it 
an inward assurance that it shall never faU.‘ ‘ The ^fficulty is 
removed by the dogma of the Church’s infallibility. The “ One 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church ” is an article of the Creed. 
It stands in the place of all abstruse propositions in a Catholic’s 
mind, for to believe in her word Is virtually to believe in them 
all. Even what he cannot understand he can believe to be 
true ; and he believes it to be true because he believes in the 
Church.* 

(2) Types of idealism with a dynamic or develop- 
mental conception of reality. — This philosophical 
position, somewhat older than Aristotelianism, has 
arisen with new life during the last century and a 
half. It has been steadily undermining dogmatism 
and certitude, and not only accepting doubt as a 
wholesome mental regimen, but interpreting it as 
a necessary and intimate part of the growth process. 
Its representatives may be separated into two 
groups : (a) rationalists, who, like Hegel, abandon 
the law of identity and contradiction and posit a 
rational world-consciousness in a process of Decom- 
ing or evolution ; and (b) the large class, including 
pragmatists, voluntarists, and aflectionists, to 
whom reality seems to be of a plastic, non-rational 
sort, which the thought-processes, since they are 
its products, can only symbolize, not reveal. 

(а) Hegel may be taken as a representative of 
the ideaSsts who hold a dynamic and teleological 
conception of reality, and insist that the ‘ cosmic 
spirit unfolds in a strict and vigorous logic, whose 
consummation is thought of thought ’ (Cushman, 
Hist, of Phil., 1911, ii. 281). The absolute reason 
proceeds everpvhere and always according to a law 
of negativity — passes over into its other or opposite 
only to return to itself enriched by the contradic- 
tion. There is always the threefold act, whether 
in the personal life or in history — affirmation, con- 
tradiction, and retum-to-itself (the thesis, anti- 
thesis, and synthesis of Fichte and Schelling). The 
law of contradiction which formal logic and static 
rationalism respect is not ‘true,’ but only repre- 
sents the second step in an endless process of be- 
coming. The unfolding of the Absolute must of 
necessity, and by its very nature, have contradic- 
tions within it, as the condition of passing on to a 
richer synthesis. Doubt in the individual, there- 
fore, and scepticism in history (see, e.g., Hegel’s 
discussion of the Sceptics, in his Hist, of Philos., 
1892-96) are not simply justifiable on account of 
their stimulating and mtensifying power, but are 
wholly essential parts of the evolution of spirit. 

(б) Non-rational idealism. Hegel’s philosophical 
justification of negation was but the formulating 
of a world-attitude towards the value of doubt that 
had been developing during the Eenaissance and 
has been gaining momentum to the present time. 
No reference is here made to its value in the 
way of mental clarification and as a means of 
arriving at certainty os in the Yes and No pro- 
cedure of Abelard and Aquinas, or to the nietnod 
by which Descartes doubted away everj-thing pos- 
sible in order to arrive at clear and distinct ideas 
and therefore dogmatic certainty ; what we have 
in view is rather a growing conception that reality 
is of a non-rational kind which cannot be truly 
represented by the cognitive processes. Tlie 
thought-life is one (among others) of the ways in 
which the world of being manifests itself. It is 
epiphenomenal. Its reports are suggestive .and 
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symbolical, not final. Dogmatism is, from this 
point of view, no longer possible, and the tentative 
reliance upon a ‘ truth ’ so far forth apprehended, 
of which doubt is the wholesome sign, is fimda- 
mentally justifiable; Polloiving upon the acute 
scepticism and criticism which culminated in Hume 
and Kant respectively, confidence in the power of 
pure reason to transcend itself and report objective 
reality was undermined, and with it the belief was 
displaced that the universe was constructed on 
logical principles. The conviction grew insistent 
that reality is plastic or dynamic, and is of the 
nature of feeling or will. Being so, its meaning 
is to be read out in terms of feeling or symbolized 
through ideation. Illustrative of the alleetionists 
may be mentioned : Kant’s faculty of taste and 
sesthetio judgment as the S3rnthesizing principle 
behind reason and judgment; Schelling^s notion 
that ideas, have not logical worth, but are God’s 
intuitions of Himself, and that mstheties and re- 
ligion contain the deeper -wisdom which will resolve 
all contradictions ; Schleiermacher’a doctrine that 
religious ideas are forms of the manifestation of 
religious feeling ; and Schiller’s and Goethe’s con- 
ception of the ‘Beautiful Soul’ revealed through 
‘ disinterested contemplation.’ The volitionists 
are equally numerous and commanding. Illustra- 
tions of these are the ‘God-will’ of Kant, the 
‘Deed-act’ of Fichte, and the ‘ World-as-will ’ «f 
Schopenhauer, -with his teaching that Reason and 
Idea are indeed distorted expressions of this funda- 
mental world-wiU. The doctrine of biological evo- 
lution is a concrete form of the prevailing passion 
(which had possessed the best minds for more than 
half a century before it was formulated by Darwin) 
for a developmental account of reality, and in turn 
has given vast impetus to the conception. Some 
of the modem forms into which it has become 
crystallized are pragmatism, radical empiricism, 
vitalism, and voluntarism. All these give up 
the possibility of the dogmatic certainty of a uni- 
fied system of beliefs. As summarized by A. J. 
Balfour ; 

‘ No philosophy or theory of knowledge can be satisfactory 
which does not find room within it for the quite obvious but 
not sufficiently considered fact that, so far as empirical science 
can tell us anything about the matter, most of the proximate 
causes of belief and all its ultimate causes are non-rational in 
their character ’ (Tfte Foundations of Belief, S05-6). 

The attitude of all these towards doubt and cer- 
tainty may be typified by the following from W. 
James ; 

'The safe thing is surely to recognize that all the insights of 
creatures of a day like ourselves must be provisional. The 
■wisest critic is an altering being, subject to the better insight 
of the morrow, and right at any moment, only " up to date ’’ and 
“on the whole.” . . . “ Heartily know, when half-gods go, the 
gods arrive.” ... I do indeed disbelieve that we or any other 
mortal men can attain on a given day to absolutely incorrigible 
and unimprovable truth about such matters of fact as those 
with which religions deal ’ ( Varieties of Religious Experience, 
1902, p. 333 f.). 

3. Doubt for its own sake. — Most -writers make 
a distinction between doubt as an end and its use 
in the growth of knowledge. Even those who 
justify it most unqualifiedly within its proper 
limits condemn it just as cordially as a chronic 
obsession. 

James goes so far as to observe : ‘ It is often practically im- 
possible to distinguish doubts from dogmatic negation. . . . 
Skepticism in moral matters is an ally of immorality. tVho is 
not for is against ... in theory as in practice, dodge, or hedge, 
or talk as we like about a wise skepticism, we arc really doing 
volunteer service for one side or the other ’ (The Will to Believe, 
1899, p. 109). Sir William Hamilton, who believes that ‘doubt 
is the first step toward philosophy,’ observes: ‘Doubt, as a 
permanent state of mind, would be, in fact, little better than an 
intellectual death. The mind lives as it believes, — it lives in the 
affirmation of itself, of nature, and of God ; a doubt upon any of 
those would be a diminution of its life — a doubt upon the three, 
were it possible, wouid be tantamount to a mental annihilation ' 
[Beet, on 31et. i. 91). 

The danger of doubting is not only that it may 
become .a fixed habit, but that interest d.tv centre 


in the process itself as severed from the complex 
of normal mental activities and healthy enthusiasms 
and become a mania (doubting-madness ; folie du 
doute; Grubelsucht). Pathologists have accepted 
this as a special type of insanity (see, for example 
B. Ball’s art. ‘ Doubt, Insanity of,’ in Tuke’s Diet, 
of Psychol. Medicirie, 1892). Its symptoms are a 
state of persistent intellectual unrest, a devouring 
metaphysical hunger, a morbid anxiety for mental 
satisfaction, accompanied not infrequently by a 
Hamlet-like paralysis of the will. 

4. Doubt as the condition of knowledge and of 
its growth.— -The dictum of Hamilton, ‘ we doubt 
in order that we may believe ’ (ioc. ext. ), has been, as 
the result of modern psychological analysis of the 
nature of the thought-processes, settling into a 
truism. According to James, ‘ belief and disbelief 
are but two aspects of one psychological state . . . 
we never disbelieve anything except for the reason 
that we believe something else which contradicts the 
first thing ’ (Princ. of Psych. , 1890, ii. 284). Such a 
conception becomes self-evident through an analysis 
of the mental conditions involved in certitude. This 
is shown even in the simplest acts of cognition. 
No act of perception would be possible wthout 
selective attention, a narrowing of the field of con- 
sciousness, and a more or less sharp discrimination 
of the object perceived from related objects. Such 
an act often, if not generally, involves an artificial 
cutting away of the object from its setting, as 
hand from arm, leaf from branch, child from adult, 
day from night, and the like. Further perceptual 
processes almost invariably make cross-cuttings of 
these cuttings as hand- wrist-arm, leaf-tirig-branoh, 
normal-abnormal child, twelve-hours, six-months 
day, and the like. Tlie growth of knowledge con- 
sists just in the healing of the cleavages, apd the 
organization, through judgments, of the discrete 
elements of e.xperience into wholes after they have 
been necessarily severed, as the condition of Mving 
clear images and states of consciousness. Without 
dissatisfaction with the accuracy and finality of 
the discrete perceptual images already experienced 
(which dissatisfaction is doubt in the making), the 
further organization,' in terms of judgments, of 
which knowledge consists, would not be possible. 
All the higher acts of conception involve similar 
discriminations and artificial separations as tht 
condition that they become clear. They are al- 
ways interested in a part of experience at the 
e.xpense of all the rest. Then, when general judg- 
ments are formed, it is inevitable that discord 
sliould arise between these and each and all the 
diverse details that they have sought to harmonize. 
"Wenley, in a chapter on ‘ Pre-established Discord, 
has given a faithful analysis of the principle M it 
concei-ns the limitation of science and the benavionr 


of scientists : 

■ Anj’ science, tliat is, any body of judp^ments about a 
experience, becomes self-centred, if you insist that , 

itself into a rational account of experience as a whole. 
it may be maintained that, precisely in proportion as sc^nw 
conforms to the ideal of exactness, it declines in 
universalized, just because it is able to grasp, or adjust, mm- 
vidual cases : advance in knowledge depends upon 
ness of problems, of contradictions. Science as a process oi 
investigation consists in an effort to ®{n.pe these bww up^ 
consistency* (Jf/od. Thought and the Crisis m Belief t'pg- * 
210 ). 

Without the intensification of consciousness re- 
sulting from clean-cut images along with tbeir 
often necessary distortions, there would exist on y 
a dim, confused state of general aivareness or a 
‘feeling of simple reality.’ All belief, in 
case, has for its criterion, on the contrary, a lee ■ 
ing of resolved doubt.’ ‘ What I belie-ve . 
pros and cons, and however vaguely, stiU reaiiy, i 
am better satisfied with the pros than mth the cons. 
Now for the first time, therefore, we have '"ii • 
‘Baldwin, DTandb. of Ps ch.\ 1889, p. 15S). i'r..m 
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have a material body, but this ivas only what 
seemed to be. 

Docetism in the first period is always the corol- 
lary of some Gnostic system. F. Chr. Baur (Die 
cJiristliche Gnosis, p. 258) held that all Gnostics 
were Docetes. This is not correct. There were 
Gnostic schools, as that of Basilides, which solved 
the problem in another way, denying any essential 
union between Christ, the spiritual Saviour-riSon, 
and the man Jesus — ^thus foreshadowing Nestorian- 
ism. But more or less advanced Docetic ideas 
accompany most Gnostic systems ; although we 
cannot say that all Gnostics were Docetes, we may 
safely_ say that all early Docetes were Gnostics. 
Docetism was ahvays a consequence of that repre- 
sentation of matter as evil which is the common 
element of Gnostic schools. It was a feature of 
Gnosticism specially hateful to the early Fathers, 
because it made of the Gospel story — all the Life 
that is to be our example (Jn 13’®^) — a vain pre- 
tence. ‘Spare the one hope of the whole world,’ 
says Tertullian to Marcion {dc came Christi, 5 
[PD ii. 760]). Although this theory was not a 
separate heresy, but rather a consequence of the 
larger issue about dualism, it could be refuted 
separately. Apart from the general question 
whether matter be an emanation from the evil 


principle, it was possible to defend the real human- 
ity and so the material body of Christ; it was 
possible to show to any one who accepted the 
story of His life in the Gospels that He was a real 
man, subject to the normal conditions of human 
life. Many Fathers accordingly discuss this ques- 
tion separately, and refute those who deny it, 
without dealing with the reason of their denial. 
So they have left ns the concept of Docetism as a 
special heresy, and of Docetes ns a particular class 
of persons. 

The Epistle of Barnabas, v. 12 (‘God says that 
the stroKe of his flesh is from them [sc. the Jews]’), 
is sometimes supposed to contain a Docetic idea 
(‘naiver Doketismus’ [Hamack, Dogmengesch. i. 
215]), but unjustly. The text goes on to declare 
the reality of the Passion and Crucifixion ; the 
words quoted mean only that this was the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy (Funk, Patres apost., Tubingen, 
1901, i. 63, n. 12). Ignatius of Antioch, in the 
Greek version of his Letters, repeatedly and vehe- 
mently denounces those who say that Christ 
‘ suffered apparently ’ (rd SokcIv irnrovBhai [Trail. 
10]), and insists on the reality of His flesh [Eph, 
7, 18 ; Trail. 9-10). All the first part of Smym. 
(1-6) is devoted to anti-Docetic polemic.* Poly- 
carp quotes 1 Jn 4-‘-, adding that whoever does 
not confess the witness of the Cross is of the devU, 
and whoever denies the Resurrection and the Judg- 
ment is the first-bom of Satan. He describes these 


ideas as ‘ the folly of many people ’ (Phil. -vli. 1-2). 
Tills is generally believed to be directed against 
Marcion and his followers. Iremeus tells the story 
of Polycarp meeting hlarcion and calling him the 
first-bom of Satan (Hwr. in. iii. 4). Justin Martyr 
coimts Marcionites among the other Gnostics who 
' in no way worship Jesus, but only confess Him 
in words’ (Dial. 35 [Pff vi. 551]), and insists on 
Christ’s real human nature (i6. 43 [568]). 

3. Docetism in apocryphal scriptures. — ^There 
are traces of Docetism in several apocryphal books 
that circulated for a time among early Christians. 
We have seen that Serapion of Antioch forbade 
the reading of the Gospel of Peter because it had 
been cormpted by Docetes. The fragment lately 
discovered (in 1887 at Akhmim in Upper Egypt, 
published by U. Bouriant in 1892) confirms his 
judgment, verse 10 says (of Christ on the cross) : 
‘ But he remained dumb, as one who feels no pain’ 


1 These piissares arc wanting in Cureton's Ssniac version 
{Lightfoot, The Apost. Fathers, pt. ii. vol. L [18S9] p. S20). 
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(Hamack, ‘Evang. u. Apokal. des Petrus,’ ix. 2 
[1893], p. 9). 

Except those^ of Paul, aU the apocryphal Acts of 
Apostles contain more or less Docetic ideas, often 
together with a certain amount of Encratism (a 
similar corollary of hatred of matter). The Acts 
of John (early 2nd cent.; cf. Enseb. SE iii. 25) 
exhibits the most pronounced form. At the Last 
Supper, St. John, leaning on Christ’s breast, found 
it non-resisting (89 [Hennecke, NT Apokryphen, 
Tubingen, 1904, p. 451]) ; at the entombment, the 
body of Christ was at one moment apparently 
solid, at another it was ‘immaterial and incor- 
poreal and like nothing’ (93 [16. 452]). The Craci- 
hxion was only an appearance; at the same 
moment Christ appeared to John on the Mount of 
Olives and explained this (97 [fi. 454]). The Acts 
of Peter (of. Enseb. iii. 2) has the statement, char- 
acteristic of one school of Docetism, that God sent 
His Son ‘ through the Virgin Mary ’ (7 [Hennecke, 
399]). The material Passion was an appearance .- 
‘What appears is quite different from this sufiering, 
as it was from the passion of Christ’ (37 [i6. 421]). 
The Acts of Andreio is strongly Enoratite ; its 
Docetism appears in § 6 (Hennecke, 466), where 
man is said to be ‘immaterial, holy, light,’ etc. 
In the Acts of Thomas, Docetism is less evident, 
but the usual Gnostic antithesis between matter 
and spirit is supposed throughout ; Christ is spirit 
(Hennecke, 480-^544). Only the Acts of Paul (ib. 
369-383) seems free from any trace of this heresy. 

In many cases the Docetism of these apocryphal 
scriptures is latent rather than manifest, or it 
shows itself only in one or two sentences. For 
the rest they speak of our Lord in much the same 
tone as the Canonical books. This explains how 
they could be read in orthodox circles often without 
suspicion. On the other hand, they were rejected 
by authority (cf. Enseb. iii. ^) because of their 
heretical tendency, shown chiefly in the form of 
Docetism. 

4. The Gnostic Docetes. — The apocryphal scrip- 
tures quoted were composed in Gnostic circles ; the 
quotations have anticipated part of what follows. 
With regard to Docetism the Gnostic schools fall 
into three classes ; (1) those which were not Docetic 
at all, butdistinguished Christ the spiritual Saviour 
from the normal man Jesus ; (2) the milder Docetes, 
who admitted a body of Christ, though it was a 
spiritualized one (sQpa yl/vx^ti” or m’ev/jLo.TiKtv), and 
only passed through His mother, was not formed 
of her; (3) the extreme Docetes, who denied all 
reality to the body of Christ ; He was bom in no 
sense at all, and all His human life was a mere 
phantasm (Hamack, i. 285). 

(1) Basilides (q.v.) (in Alexandria at the time of 
Hadrian, A.D. 117-138 [Euseb. iv. 7]) was not a 
Docete, but solved the Gnostic problem in the 
other way, by distinguishing the man Jesus from 
the Spirit, the rovs, who entered into Him at His 
baptism. Iremeus says that Basilides’ account of 
the Cracifixion was that Simon of Cjrene was 
emmfied by mistake, ‘and Jesus Himself took the 
form of Simon, and stood by and laughed at them ’ 
(Hccr. I. xxiv. 4). If Basilides really taught this 
[it is disputed], it shows a trace of one idea, com- 
mon to most Docetes, namely, the denial of the 
Cracifixion. _ 

(2) The milder school is represented by Valen- 
tinus, Apelles, Bardesanes, and ilarinus. Valen- 
tinus (c. 120-160) taught that Jesus had a ‘ p^chic ’ 
body which could not decay, was not subject to 
the normal laws of matter (Letter to Agathopus 
in Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 7 [PG viii. 1161]) : He 
passed through His mother as water through a 
pipe (KaBirrep BSup oi4 auXijyos [Iren. I. viL 2])._ _He 
was an emanation from the thirty AEkras, the visible 
appearance of tbe pre-existent Christ produced 
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through Mary hy the lowest (female) jEon, Sophia, 
and the power of the Creator-demiurge (ib, i. xi- 
2, 3). Later Valentinian schools developed and 
modified the founder’s ideas in various directions. 
Some, keeping the idea of the non-natural body 
of Jesus, further distinguished between Him and 
Christ as two persons (ib. iii. xiv, 1). Mark 
(Irenseus’ contemporary of this school) distin- 

f uished two baptisms of Jesus, one the (psychic) 
aptism of the ‘apparent Jesus’ (roO <j>aivon{vov 
’IijtroD) by John for the forgiveness of sins, the 
other a pneumatic baptism, to which Mk 10®®'* 
refers, in which He received Christ, or the Spirit, 
for His perfection (ih, i. xxi. 2). This represents 
exactly the combined milder Docetism and (as we 
should say) Nestorianism of this school. Marcion’s 
disciple Addles so far modified his master’s teach- 
ing that he, too, must be classed among the milder 
Hocetes. He admitted that Christ liad a real 
body, formed from the stars and ‘higher’ sub- 
stances of the world, not really bom of Mary, 
but like the body of an angel (sic) (Tert. dt came 
Christi, 6 [PL ii. 763]; adv. Marc. iii. 21 [ib. 335]). 
Vie hear nothing of Docetism in Bardesanes 
himself (in Syria, A.D. 164-223 ? [Euseb. iv. 30]). 
Ephraim Syr. in his account (Serm. polem. adv. 
hcer. 1 [Ojop. Syr., Rome, 1740, ii. 437-439] says 
nothing of Chnstological errors, nor does Epiph- 
aniuB (Rcer. Ivi. [PG xli. 989-993]). But Marinus 
and others of Bardesanes’ school taught the milder 
form of Docetism — that Christ had a ‘heavenly’ 
body, was not born of a woman, and suffered only 
apparently (Adamantius, Dialog, de recta in Deum 
fide, iii, [PG xi. 1793]), 

(3) The chief defenders of extreme Docetism are 
Cerdo, Satomil, and Marcion. Oerdo (K4pSa>v, a 
Syrian in Rome at the time of Hyginus, c. 136- 
140 [Iren, l, xxvii, 1 ; cf. ill, iv. 3]) is known 
chiefly as the teacher of Marcion. He is said to 
have denied absolutely the reality of Christ’s body 
and of all His apparently human actions (birth, 
death) on earth (Epiph. xli. [PG xli. 69^93]; 
Hippol. Philosoph. x. 19 [PG xvi, 3435-3438]). 
Irenseus (ib.) counts him a follower of Simon 
Magus, the supposed father of all Gnostic and 
Docetic theories. Satomil (Satuminus, a Syrian 
[2nd cent.]), mentioned already by Justin (Dial. 35 
[PG vi, 552]), was a consistent dualist in all his 
system, and carried his principles to their logical 
consequence in absolute Docetism. Our Lord was 
the Saviour, opposed to the God of Israel, and 
came to separate the sparks of life and spirit in 
men from matter. His own freedom from matter 
is emphasized strongly. 

‘ He said the Saviottr was unborn. Incorporeal, without figure 
(tine figura), without real matter, apparently seeming a man; 
and fie said the God of the Jews was one of the angels. . . . 
Christ had come to destroy the Jewish God and for the salva- 
tion of those who trusted Him (Christ) ; these are they who 
have a snark of Bis life ' (Iren. i. xxir. 2 ; of, Hippol. Philosoph. 
vii. 28 [PC xvi. S322p. 

The most famous of all Docetes is Marcion. He 
was a sailor from Pontus (Tert. Prosser. 30 [PL 
ii. 48 f.] ; Euseb. v. 13), who became a Christian at 
Rome at the time of Eleutherius (c. 177-190? 
[Pr<BScr., tfi.]). Then he was attracted by Gnostic 
circles, and evolved a Gnostic system of his own 
which obtained a considerable following. Marcion- 
ites occur among the heretics in all the anti-Gnostic 
Fathers. Irentens traces the line of Marcion’s 
heresy through Cerdo from Simon Magus (Rcer. i. 
xxvii. 1). His Docetism, as regards the beginning 
of Christ's life, was complete. His followers read 
a corrupt version of St. Luke (Rar. in. xii. 7 ; 
adv. Mare. iv. 2 [PL ii. 364]), in which all the 
account of the birth and infancy was cancelled. 
Suddenly Christ appeared as a grown man; ‘In 
the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius He 
descended into the city of Galilee Capernaum 


from the heaven of the Creator, into which He 
had already descended from His own ’ (adv. Marc. 
iv. 7 [PL ii. 369]) ; cf. Lk 3' 4®' (adv. Marc, i, 19 
[ib. 267] ; Iren. Rcer. I. xxvii. 2). He was in no 
sense really a man, had no real body ; any con- 
nexion between the Divine Spirit Christ and matter 
is impossible (Tert. decarne Christi, 3 [PL ii. 757]), 
Marcion accmted the idea of the sacrificial death 
of Christ. Lor this reason it is often said that he 
admitted a real passion and death. But there is 
reason to doubt this. It seems that, although he 
constantly spoke and wrote of the death of Christ 
as did orthodox Christians, he understood it in a 
merely Docetic sense. Nikephoros i. of Constanti- 
nople (806-815) quotes a sentence from a lost work 
of Marcion : ‘ Christ seemed to suffer and be buried ’ 
(Antirrhetika, 21, in Pitra, S^icUegucm Solesmense, 
Paris, 1852, i. 406). Tertullian devotes adv. Marc. 
iii. 8-11 (PL ii. 331-336) to proving, against the 
heretic, that Christ did not have a ‘corpus 
phantasticum.’ 

There remains Simon Magus, the reputed author 
of Docetism, as of all Gnostic theories (Iren. Rcer, i. 
xxiii. 2; II. Preef. ; HI. Prief.). His name appears 
repeatedly as the inventor of this idea ; but it is 
very doubtful how far he is not simply a type to 
whom all Gnostic developments are traced back. 

Clement of Alexandria refers to Docetes (SoKiral) 
in Strom, vii. 17 (PG ix. 553) ; in iii. 13 (ib. viii. 
1192 f.) he alludes casually to a certain Julius 
Gassianus (’Io6\tos Kaaoiavls), who, he says, was 
the leader of the sect of Docetes and a disciple 
of Valentinus. But the passage tells us nothing 
about Julius’ Docetic^ ideas ; the fragments that 
Clement quotes of his works (ib. iii. 13 and 14 
[PGviii. 1192-1196J)8howonlyEnoratisni. Jerome 
(Com. in Gal, vi. 8 [PL xxvi. 460]} repeats that 
Gassianus was a Docete. Otherwise nothing is 


known of him. 

The Docetes, besides their principle that the 
Saviour could not be defiled by a material body, 
quoted certain texts of Scripture in favour of their 
view. Marcion made much of Mt 12'®, as shelving 
that Christ had no mother (adv. Marc, iv, 19 [PL 
ii. 404]). He also quoted Ro 8® (4v opoitipan crapeds) ; 
80 Nikephoros (in Pitra, loc. cit.). On the other 
hand, the Fathers had no lack of texts to quote 
against Docetism. The Epistles of St. John sup- 
plied, of course, many such. 'Polycarp quotes 
1 Jn 4®’- (Phil. vii. I); Ignatius uses Lk 24^ 
(Smvm. iii. 2). Iren. Rmr. lU. xxii. 1-3 and 
Tert. de came Christi, 15 (PLii. 779 f.), are good 
examples of contemporary controversy against 
Gnostic Docetism. It may he noted, too, that 
the body of Christ in the Holy Euchari^is ree- 
quently used as an argument agamst Docetes, 


of oblation ?) because they do not confess VbuV tue 
Eucharist is the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Ohnst 
[Smym. vii. 1), Irenseus (Rcer. ry. xyui. 6 , V. ii- 
2-3) and Tertullian (adv. Marc. iv. 40) the 
RiiP.hnriat. ns a woof of the reality of Ohnst s 


5.^bocetism in the Fathers.-Certain Fathers 

lave been accused of Docetic ideas. 
leen that Docetism admits of many , 

nay be a question whether an “tlifwise orthoQON 
father conceived some mild form of it wtii o 
,0 certain incidents of Christ’s life. The 
f Barnabas has been accused wrongly (see above, 
). 833“), nor does there seem to be 
or the alleged Docetism of Of'gf Ifv 
. 688). The case of Clement of 
nore serious. Photius accuses bun of this heresj 
Biblioth. 109 [PG ciii. 384]). .Yet he 'lategorica J 
ejects it (Strom, vii. 17 [PG ix. 553], m- 17 [vim 
,205]) ; he says that our Lord was really a 
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[Peed, iii. 1 [viii. 556]), speaks of His flesh and 
blood (cf. Strom, v. 6 [ix. 58]; Peed. ii. 2 [viii. 
409] ; Quis dives salv. 37 [ix. 641]), etc. His 
alleged Docetism eonsists of an idea that the body 
of_ Christ was not subject to natural desires, nor 
His soul to human passions, such as joy, sorrow, 
etc. (Strom, vi. 9 [ix. 292] ; Paid. i. 2 [viii. 252]). 
And in his Adumbr. in Joh. i. 1 (PG ix. 735) he 
repeats, as a tradition, the story told in the Acts 
of John (see above, p. SSS**), that at the descent from 
the cross, St. John, trying to touch the body of 
Christ, found a void there (the legend is tola by 
Lenkios Charinos, for whom see Photius, Bihl. 114 
[Pff ciii. 389]). Hilary is quite clear as to the 
reality of the body of Christ and its natnral q^uali- 
ties (de Trin. x. 19 \PL x. 357]) ; but he calls it 
a ‘heavenly’ body (x. 18 [ii.]), and thinks that 
Christ’s som was not naturally subject to pain 
(x. 23 [ib. 361]). This idea, not uncommon among 
the Pathers, occurs as a supposed consequence of 
the hypostatic union, and can hardly be considered 
Docetism of even the mildest kind (Harnack, 
ii. 316 f.). 

6 . The Docetes in Hippolytus. — Hippolytus 
twice describes a sect whom he calls Docetes 
[Philosoph. viii. 8-11 [PG xvi. 3347-3358] and x. 
16 [ii. 3434]). These people seem to have hardly 
anything of what is generally called Docetism ; 
their use of the name is difficult to explain. 
Hippolytus says they call themselves Docetes 
(ffoxyrds, ii. viii. 11) ; he explains the name (ironi- 
cally) as derived from the beam (5ok6s) in their 
eye (Mt 7®). Their system (‘a much-tangled and 
inconsistent heresy’ [ii. 11]) is one of the many 
forms of tortuous Gnostic philosophy about the 
origin of the universe. God is like a grain of the 
fig-tree, very small in size, infinite in power of 
development. From the seed come forth three 
emanations — branches, leaves, fruit ; so from God 
three ^ons, and aU other things from them. Each 
jEon becomes perfect, that is, tenfold ; so we have 
30 AEons. They are male and female ; they gener- 
ate a middle jEon, who is the Saviour. So it goes 
on. One iEon, a fire-god, is the Creator-demiurge. 
Souls transmigrate. In a long tangle of wild 
nonsense the only trace of what we call Docetism 
is the statement that our Lord (whose life was 
as in the Gospels [PG xvi. 3355]) received at His 
baptism another body, the ‘ image and seal of the 
body bom of the Virgin.’ 'When His material 
body was crucified. His soul put on this other 
one, evidently a spiritual Docetic body. He lived 
30 years, in each year manifesting the teaching 
of a diflerent iEon. No wonder, then, that so 
many difleront heresies can appeal to His teach- 
ing ! But only the Docetes, who are ‘ from the 
middle decad and the best ogdoad,’ can really 
understand Him.^ 

7. Later Docetism. — ^The Manichteans, as a con- 
sequence of their dualism, took over the Docetic 
idea. Augustine represents Faustus as denying 
the birth of Christ (c. Faust, ii. 1 [Pi xlii. 209]), 
as describing His body as- not human but formed 
of celestial elements (v. 1 [219] ; cf. xi. 1 [243]), as 
denying the reality of His passion and death (xiv. 
2 [296]). Mani’s Docetism is further complicated 
by a curious distinction between the lesus impati- 
bilis, who is ‘ living spirit,’ and the Icstispamilis, 
who is the Soul of the world (G. Fliigel, hfani, seine 
Lchre u. seine Schriften, Leipzig, 1862, pp. 35, 258, 
337 f.). 

Later developments of Mauichmism continued 
the Docetic idea. The Priscillianists in Spain 
were not Docetes, though they were Dualists 

1 There is so little resemblance between the Ideas of Hippo* 
Ij'tus* Docetes and ordinarj* Docetism that Salmon in the 2)CB 
treats them Beparately as represenUng^ different heresies (1. 
E65-870). 


(Prise. Can. 17 ; ed. G. Schepss, Corp. Script, 
cccl. Latin, xviii. 118, Vienna, 1889). But the 
Cathari, AJbigenses (q.v. ; see especially vol. i. 
p. 281’’), and other mediieval Manichman sects 
adopted Docetism as part of their system. The 
Albigenses carried it so far that they taught that 
the Virgin Mary, St. Joseph, St. John, as well as 
our Lord Himself, were all augels in the appear- 
ance of men (see documents in Dollinger, Beitrage 
zur Sektengesch. des Mittelaltcrs, Munich, 1890, li. 
34, 58, 66 f., etc.). In the year 1017 a Synod at 
Orleans condemned a number of heretics who 
denied the reality of the body of Christ (Mansi, 
xix. 377 ; Dollinger, i. 65, gives the date as 1022). 

Pope Leo i. accuses the Monophysites of Docetism 
(Ep. xxvi. [Pi liv. 745] etc.). There is somethiug 
of this here:^ in their system and in that of their 
predecessor Apollinaris, inasmuch as they taught 
that the body of Christ, absorbed in the Divinity, 
lost the natural qualities of human flesh. Julian 
of Halicarnassus (t c. 518) and his followers, the 
Aphthartodoketai, held this vuew as their distin- 
guishing theory (cf. Liberatus, Breviarium, 19 [PL 
Ixviii. 1033 f.]). Muhammad adopted a Docetic 
view of the Crucifixion [Qur'an, iii. 45, tr. E. H. 
Palmer, SBE vi. [1900] 53 and n. 3). Some Ana- 
baptists were Docetes (see Anabaptism, vol. i. 

. 410). Lastly, various modem revivals of old 

eresies — theosophy and such like — have adopted 
Docetic ideas. Airs. Eddy introduced a kind of 
Docetism ns part of her ‘ Christian Science.’ Her 
literary adviser. Rev. J. H. Wiggin, recognized her 
CTstem as ‘an ignorant revival’ of Gnostic and 
Docetic theories (G. Milmine, Life of M. B. G. 
Eddy, London, 1909, p. 337). 

LiTEiUTtniE. — For Gnostic Docetism the chiel sources are 
Irenmas, adv. Hter. [PQ viL 4S7-1224); TertuUian, adv. 
ilateion. [PL ii. 24S-524), and de came Christi [ib. 762-702); 
Hippolytus, Phitosophumena [PO xvi. S347-S368, 8434) ; Clem. 
Alex. Strom. [PG viii. CS5-ix. 002), and Pudagog. [PG viii. 249- 
682). For Manichsan Docetism; Augmstine’s works acainst 
the Manichsjans, esp. c. Fami. (PL xlii. 207-618); A. Hilgen. 
fcld, KeUergesch. dee UrcJiristenthums, Leipzip, 1884 ; A. 
Harnack, Lehrbueh der Oogmmgesch., new ed., 3 vols., 
Tubingen, 1900-10 [Eng. tr. ot 8rd ed., 7 vols., London, 1894-9J: 
F. Chr. Baur, Die ehristliche Gnosis, Tubingen, 1835 ; Hilgers, 
Krit. Darstellung der BSresie, Bonn, 1837; L. J. Tixeront, 
Hist, des dogmes, Paris, 1909, 1. 196-207 ; G. Salmon, art, in 
DCS; J. Arendzen, art. in Cath. Eneydopadia; G. R, S. 
Mead, Fragments 6} a Faith Forgotten, London, 1906. 

Ajirian Fortescto. 

DOCETISM (Buddhist). — i. Origin and nature. 
— Speaking generally, the Buddhist religion has a 
strong tendency towards docetic ideas as to the 
personality of its founder. The strictly orthodox 
Theravttdins adhered to the practical moral teach- 
ing of the Master, and limited themselves to pious 
obedience to the rules aud traditions of the com- 
munity. This is the reason why they, and they 
alone, resisted strongly the docetic tendency of the 
heterodox Mahasanghikas. On the other hand, 
the latter, not content with the mere formulm of 
the doctrine, tried in various ways to amplify the 
teachings of the Bnddlia and to pursue them to 
their respective consequences. The more they 
deified the Master and developed the idealistic 
sides of his doctrines, the less they came to think 
of his historical personality. They were more 
broad-minded, so to speak, and were not afraid to 
fly above the clouds of mythical fancies or of meta- 
physical speculations. On this account the men of 
this tendency called themselves the ALahayanists, 
in contrast to the orthodox Hinnyfinists (sec artt. 
MahayaNA, HInayaka), though the origin and 
date of the foraier ore still involved in obscurity. 
In this way we may fairly say that the MahS- 
yanists were more or less docetists, as their mythic 
fancy or idealistic speculation laid less stress on 
the historicnl Buddha. 

Though a sharp demarcation can bardl.r be drawn between 
these two forms of Buddhism (the Mah&safighik&s, for ex&mple. 
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6tand midway between them), one of the characteristic differ- 
ences i ■ ’ '"■■■’-’‘■-..whereas 

many 7 ■ . ■■ le former 

believ( ■ ■ ■ ■ . ta who is 

to be adored in this world-period, while the latter see in him 
one of the Buddhas residing in various Buddha-Iands and in- 
fluencinff believers. The Ekottara-dgama,! the Mahasafighika 
counterpart of the Pali Ailguttgra, tells of Maudgalyayana’s 
visit to the land of the Buddha Sikhi. This belief is extended 
to the ten directions, in each of which there is a Buddha-Iand, 
where a Buddha or many Buddhas reside in the state of bliss 
and attract their respective believers. It was inevitable, when 
faith was in this way e.\-tended to mythical Buddhas, that the 
concentration of belief in the actual Buddha should become 
more difficult or less necessary, and that the historical person- 
ality of the present Buddha should become more and more 
ephemeral and rarefied. This mythologizing and mystifying 
process of Buddhologioal speculations went on parallel or con- 
jointly with the metaphysical identification of all the Buddhas 
in their essential reality. A Buddha appeared once in this 
world-period, and his historicity is established ; but the import- 
ance and significance of his personality do not lie in his actual 
life, but in his connexion ivith the universal Buddhahood, the 
so-called Dharmakdya (see below). 

Thus, docetism, or, to sjeak more generally, the 
docetic tendency in Buddhism, made its progress in 
two ways : one the way of mythical fancies about 
the Buddha's superhuman qualities, and the other 
that of metaphysical speculations on his personality 
as a Tathagata and on its relations with the truth 
{dharma) which he revealed. So long and so far 
as the faith of Buddhists in the Master amounted 
to the reverence paid towards a sage who, having 
practised all the three branches of the Buddhist 
training, attained Buddhahood and led his followers 
in the same way, the Buddha remained a Tatha- 
gata who, starting from the position of a human 
being, attained to his superhuman (Pali manvs- 
suttara) state.® "Whatever his merits and powers, 
his earthly life was believed to have been as real 
as that of any other human being. But, as soon 
as the pious thoughts of believers began to place 
him side by side ivith a m3d;hical Chahravarto or 
to make him far superior to the highest deity 
Brahma, whether in his lifetime or after his death, 
his personality became more mythical and less 
human. Progress along this line is seen in the 
myth of his pre-existence in the Tusitd heaven 
and also in various Jatakas and Nidanas (such as 
that of the king Sudassana) ; and the tendency 
reached its acme in the mythologizing biographies, 
like that of the Mahdvastu or Lalitavistara. Of 
course, these mythologizers did not all go so far as 
to deny the reality of the Buddha’s earthly life, yet 
their ideas verged on docetism and had a close 
kinship with the decidedly docetic theories, or at 
least supplied the materials to docetists. 

Though the development of these ideas and their mutual 
relations cannot now be traced historically, it seems nearly 
certain that the mythologizing began soon after the Master’s 
death, and found many adherents outside of the pale of the 
strictly orthodox teachers. The resistance of the orthodox 
Theravadins to this stream of thought is clearly seen in the 
Theses (Kathdvatthu), composed in the reign of ASoka.s The 
materials and composition of the Mahdvastu, above referred to, 
may be earlier than, or contemporary with, this orthodox de- 
fence of the historicity of the Buddha's life. 

A more powerful impetus to docetic tendencies 
was supplied by the philosophical speculations con- 
tained even in Buddha’s oivn teaening. The five 
skandhas, under which he classified the constituents 
of our bodily and mental life, had been declared to 
possess no final reality. He also emphasized the 
illusiveness of the six senses and of the desires 
arising from them.^ In short, the Buddhist ideal 
of an Arhat or of a Buddha consisted in transcend- 

1 Preserved in a Obinese tr. (Nanjio, Catal., Oxf. 1883, no. 643). 

- The present writer cannot agree with Kem (ilanual, Strass- 
burg, 1896, p. 64) in explaining Aiiguttara, iv. 36, in a docetic 
cense. There the expression ‘ not man ’ is to be understood in 
the sense * not a common man,* t.s. that he is in the world but 
undeflled by the world, as is said in Afig. iv. 36 : Saih. 22, 94, 


etc. 

3 


On this point otherpassages might be adduced. 
Kathdvatthu, xviii. 1. 


4 See Saihyutta, xxii., xxv.; Udana, i. 10, viii. 1 ; Dtgha, 11 ; 
Kevaddha Sutta (tr. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, Cam- 
bridge, Moss., 1896, pp. 308-313), etc. 


ing the passions and turbulence of physical life, 
and in finally overcoming life and death. Though 
the Buddha -was not a nihilist, it was not ivithout 
reason that his doctrines were charged with being 
‘ a nihilistic -wisdom ’ [suniiagara-hata paiWid). 
"Vacuity [sunnata) was cue of his most important 
tenets, and, though this final vacuity could be 
attained only after the cessation of the bodily life, 
the aim of a Buddhist sage was to realize this ideal, 
among others, even in this life. Thus arose the 
question whether the Tathagata existed or not 
after his death. Though this question was not 
answered in the negative (or in the affirmative), 
and though it did not raise the question of the 
reality of the Master’s earthly life, the solution 
turned inevitably in the direction of docetism, 
when the transient life on earth was contrasted 
with the profound abyss of the vacuity beyond. 
The vacuity of the phenomenal world was still 
more emphasized in the later ‘non-mark’ (atoteno) 
philosophy of the MahSyana school, and it became 
a decidedly docetic theory, as applied to the per- 
sonality of Buddha. 

Another direction taken by Buddhist philosophy 
had its origin in the emphasis laid on the reality of 
the truths (dharma) revealed by the Buddha. His 
personality and liis personal life are not ignored, 
but he is the Master and the Tathagata, because 
he taught men truths according to reality (yathd- 
bhiitam, tathataya). These truths are set forth, 
first of all, apparently in his sermons and doctrines 
(dharma), hut they are universal in their nature as 
truths (dharmata), and the capacity or digniW of 
a Buddha is due to the realization of them. So it 
is said that all the Buddhas have attained their 
Buddliahood by respecting these truths and living 
according to tliem.^ Moreover, they are stable 
(dhamma-tHhita) and fixed (dhamma-myamatd), 
whether the Tathagata arises or not in this world. 
Buddha’s oivn utterance that he who sees the 
dhamma sees him, and vice versa, brings put 
clearly the identification of his personality with 
the truths, and this may further be noted as im- 
plying a distinction between his transitory life 
and his life as the Tathagata according to truro. 
Here we have the clue to, and the source of, the 
idea of the dharmakdya, i.e. the Buddha’s per- 
sonality identified ivith dharma and opposed to his 
physical life. Though the followers or this school, 
sometimes called the Dharmalaksana, do not deny 
the reality of a corporeal existence of the TathSgate, 
they are always inclined to emphasize the meta- 
physical or transcendental side of the Buddhas 
personality, and to regard his earthly life us a mere 
manifestation or a condescension for the ®uKe oi 
common mortals. The tendency is manifested in 
the Lalitavistara,^ and is represented cmeny by tne 
Suvarnaprabhd and the Saddharmapundartka. 
Those who developed from this thought a system- 
atic Trinitarian tneory were A^vaghosa (q.v^ ana 
Vasuhandhu (q.v.), vmose followers in this re- 
ject are the majority of Buddhists m the Ba 

2! The Mahasarighikas.— "While the orthodox 
Theravadins adhered strictly to the realistic m 
of the person of their Master, the heterodox pro- 
gressionists, or Mahasahghikas, boldly 
to idealize the Tathagata. This tendency had long 
been fostered, as we have seen, and 
for it were ready to hand in the , . 

Buddha’s pre-existences both in this "'Xf 
the Tuptaheayen. The results of the idealization, 

3 f M (\Varren,'Bu^Afsm f n The 

where the translation does not hnng out the taU se^e 

word dhamma\ and 5affi..X2. 20. ta 

in the Saddharmapuvdanka, ch. h. w. 100-103 (w. 
Eern’etr-SBif, vol.xxi-p.63). 4S6-4S7. 

* Itiv. 92. * ed. Befraaun, HoIIe, 1902, PP- 
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according to the authority of Vasumitra,* mani- 
fested themselves clearly in the schism of the 
schools, the orthodox and the heterodox. The 
idealizing process led to the identif^ng of the 
actual Buddha, in the essence of his personality, 
with all the Buddhas of the past, and thus to 
the neglecting of his historical personality. It 
was thought and taught that all the Buddlias were 
beyond worldly fetters {lokottara) and freed from 
all human passions. This is not very heterodox, 
but the Mahiisanghikas further argued that the 
single utterances of every Tathiigata implied the 
revelation of aU truths at once. The physical body 
(rupalcaya) of a TathSgata, they taught, has no 
limit in space, his virtues and powers are infinite, 
and his life has an immeasurable duration. How 
they thought of the infinity of the physical body is 
unlmouTi, but probably they identified his per- 
sonality mth the cosmos [dharmadhatu) itself, as 
was done by the later Mahayanists and Tantrists 
(see below). Further, they taught that the Buddha 
neither sleeps nor dreams. He is all the time in 
the state of complete union with all truths, in a 
deep_contemplation, yoga (here we have a trace of 
the Adibuddha [g.u.] or Dhyanibuddha), and there- 
fore what he preaches is expressed by no notions or 
names. He is omniscient, comprehending all things 
at once, in the thought of one single moment, 
because in his mind is always present the mystic 
store of the prajild wisdom. In his thought are 
constantly present at the same time the wisdom of 
extinction («5ina-prq;»ia,i.e. the consciousness that 
all pains are extinguished) and the •udsdom of non- 
growth {anutpdda-prajiia, i.e. in which is assured 
extinction in the future for ever). In these theses 
we see an idealizing identification of the Buddha’s 
person with a universal Buddhahood, despite times 
and circumstances, the essential quality of a Buddha 
being his identification with the universe. 

Quite naturally from these fundamental ideas is 
deduced the illusiveness of the corporeal life of a 
Buddha or of a Bodhisattva, i.e. of one who is pre- 
aring for Buddhahood. ‘All Bodhisattvas,’ the 
lahasanghikas say, ‘enter the mother’s womb, 
but they do not take up (the successive stages of 
embryonic development) kalalama, arbuda, pcH, 
and ghana in their oum bodies.’ They would be 
born in the various forms of transmigration, as 
brutes or as human beings, ns told in Jatakas ; 
but this happens not by necessity, but owing to 
their own decision and for the purposes of accumu- 
lating merit and of leading other beings to salva- 
tion. Their bodies are furnished unth sense organs, 
which seem to be sometimes attached, sometimes 
unattached, to outward objects, and appear to be 
nourished by the bodies. Nevertheless, the Bodhi- 
sattvas do not see forms and colours by eyes, or 
hear sounds by ears, or smell by noses, or taste by 
tongues, nor have their bodies any real sense of 
touch ; but their minds receive all impressions at 
once and thoroughly (this state is called the sama- 
kj-^ana [?]). “What they utter in speech or act by 
body is done for the sake of others, in order to 
enlighten them. Therefore, when all is done that 
is to be done (krta-karanlya), they shut themselves 
out from all outward impressions and objects. In 
short, they are supra-men, and their physical lives 
ore mere appearance, in contrast with their eter- 
nally serene essence. 

Thus we see that the Mahasahghikas were 
thorough docetists, whose ideas seem to have 
proceeded parallel or conjointly with the mytho- 
logizing of the Buddha’s life, as we see it in the 
Mahavastu or the Lalitavisiara.^ 

1 See WttssilielT, Buddfiisvixa, pp. ISS-262. The foIlosriBp 
statements as regards a Buddha ana Bodhisattvas are founded 
on this authority. 

® See ilaharastu, ed. Sfnart, Paris, ISPO, and his Eesai tur 
la Uffendr df Buddha'*, Paris. 1SS2. The present Sanskrit 


3. The Prajna school. — ^Though the name prajud 
meant originally intellectual training in general, 
it became gradually restricted to the exercise 
of contemplation transcending all discursive and 
rational knowledge. The content of this kind 
of meditation amounts to transcending self and 
all actual aspects of things, and ascending to the 
highest region of mystic union (yoga). In the 
Buddha’s teaching we repeatedly find admonitions 
to this exercise, and it is said that his profound 
doctrine consisted in the teaching of vacuity 
(sttniiaid, Skr. iunyafd).^ Among his disciples 
Subhuti is praised by the Master as the foremost 
of those who practised this method of contempla- 
tion among forest trees, as the man of meditation 
abandoning every thought of visible forms." It is 
he to whom are ascribed the occasions of the con- 
versations on the subject, and the various texts 
known as the Frajnd-paramitd are handed down 
to us hearing his name. Though the longest of 
the texts is said to contain 100,000 ilokas, the gist 
of the whole amounts to nothing but the vacuity 
of all phenomena. All possible arguments, in- 
cluding a number of similes and parables, etc., are 
used to convince man of the non-reality of what 
is deemed by the common mind to he reality. 
Thus it is quite natural that the argument should 
be applied to the person of Buddha, and a most 
decided docetism is represented by this group of 
texts and its followers, whom we would now call 
the Prajfifi, or Alal.c?ana, school. 

Seeing the non-entity of everything phenomenal, 
and attaining to the height of mystic contempla- 
tion, one could realize in himself the depth of the 
prajiid wisdom.* Buddhahood is the position 
wherein this wisdom is fully enlightened and the 
highest illumination is seen face to face. Even 
when denying any reality, the Prajna school could 
not deny the reality of this state of illumination. 
Not only are a hundred thousand words and phrases 
used to describe this condition, but it is regarded 
as the most real of realities and is called the mother 
of all the Buddhas, the source from which they 
derive their enlightenment. Thus the innermost 
qualities of Buddhahood can be sought nowhere 
mse than in the profound abyss of the prajna. 
The natural consequence of this thought is that 
the earthly life of the Buddha S&kyamuni, includ- 
ing its incidents and his teachings, is in reality 
nothing but illusion, like all other phenomena of 
the visible world (loka). As the five constituents 
(skandhas) of the visible world are mere mani- 
festations of what is in itself beyond aU these 
forms, BO the person of Sakyamuni is a perfect 
manifestation of omniscience (sarvajua-jiidna) 
which consists in the full realization of vacuity. 
All that he did and preached during his lifetime 
was only a matter of pedagogic (rtpdya-kaaSalya), 
intended to admonish men to the exercise of the 
method and to lead them to this ultimate truth. 
He showed himself to have accumulated all pos- 
sible merits of the six Paramitas and to have 
accomplished his attainments in behaviour (kila), 
contemplation (samddhi), wisdom (prajud), de- 
liverance (vimvkti), and the realization of the 
knowledge leading to it (inmulUijiidna-dariana ) ; 
but all these were done not for himself, but for the 

text is said to belong to the Mahisafighikn school, but, accord- 
ing to the Chinese version (Nanjio, no. 6S0), it used to be 
revered by the other schools also. We can trace the dcvelop- 
inent of the lenends and materials from the Pill Vinaj/a (with 
which the Mahijisaka and the Dharmarapta traditions stand 
nearly on the eame level) to the Sarvistivida Vinaj/a (Nanjio, 
no. 1121) and then to the present text. The accumulation of 
bioRTaphical materials with addition of ntdiinosand araddnat, 
and the adoration of the life incidents through mrthologizinp, 
can be exhibited by bringing these texts together In a scries. 

1 See above, p. KO. * Ahg. 1. K. 2 ; UdSna, 6. 7. 

* The following statements are founded mostly on the Afia- 
tdhaitrUcd, esp. pp. 68, 135 !., 255-270, S05-S0S, 612 f. (cd. Mitre, 
Chilcatta. ISSS). 
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sake of common men, in order to admonish {p/n/wmo- 
dana) them to similar attainments. 

The final extinction {parinirvana) of his physical 
body was, of course, not the end of a mortal, but 
was meant to be a visible example of ultimate 
absorption into the depth of vacuity. This applies 
to all Buddhas, past as well as future, who are 
infinite in number and nothing but individualized 
manifestations of the mother Prajna. The name 
Buddha means the one who has realized the omni- 
science of the truth and identified himself with 
vacuity ; and Tathdgata is a title applied to him 
on account of his revelation of this ultimate truth 
{tathatd) of vacuity. Common men see in him 
one who has attained this truth by the accom- 
plishments of Buddhahood (i.e. tatha-gata), and 
who has appeared among men to reveal it to them 
(i.e. tatha-agata). But, just as every phenomenon 
leaves no trace (apada) either of whence it comes 
or of whither it goes, so the Tathagata in reality 
comes from nowhere {na agamana) and goes to 
nowhere («a gamana). In this respect he is like 
space, and his person has essentially nothing other 
than the ultimate quality of all things, vacuity. 
The thirty-two special marks attributed to him 
are in reality ‘ non-marks ’ (alaksana), and ‘ non- 
mark ’ is the characteristic of any Tathagata. He 
teaches men and leads them to deliverance ; still 
they are mere illusions, and the Tathagata con- 
vinces them of their own vacuity. If this para- 
doxical ar^ment be followed out, the conclusion 
runs as follows : 

‘ They who saw me by form, and they who heard me by 
sound, 

They engaged in false endeavours, will not see me. 

A Buddha is to be seen from the Law(d7tannafas) ; for the 
Lords have the Law-body (jlharmakaya ) ; 

And the nature of the Law cannot be understood, nor can 
it be made to be understood.’! 

4 . Nagarjuna. — We do not know where or when 
these Prajna texts originated. But we have before 
us one of them translated into Chinese in the 2nd 
cent. A.D. (Nanjio, no. 5). A tradition says that 
the Aqtasahasrika was first preserved in Southern 
India, and was then transmitted to the West and 
to the North of India. ’ Whatever the authenticity 
of the tradition may be, we see in Nagarjuna, 
who is believed to have lived in Southern India in 
the 2nd or 3rd cent., a conspicuous propounder of 
the doctrine. He was a great dialectician, and 
pursued the negative dialectics of the Prajna school 
till he reached a complete denial of any definite 
thought about anything, especially in his Madhya- 
mika-idstra (Nanjio, no. 1179). In the 22nd chapter 
of this treatise he denies step by step every quality 
thinkable of the person of the Tathagata. He has 
no physical body ; yet, apart from physical body 
(which is in reality vacuity), there is no existence. 
He has no mind ; yet, apart from mind, he is an 
inconceivable thing. Inconceivable and unthink- 
able as he is, he is not a non-existence. Being 
{sat} or non-being {asat) is never to be predicated 
of him, because both are illusions. He is neither 
a being nor a non-being, neither a non-being nor 
a non-nonbeing. In short, he has no substance 
{atma-bhdva), just as every other being, both in 
his lifetime and after his death, has none. Any 
attribute, any thought of his substance, is to be 
denied, and thorough negations of relativities 
could lead to the deep insiglit into it in which is 
realized the contemplation oiprajnd. 

Thoroughgoing dooetist as Nagarjuna was, he 
did not deny the historicity of the Buddha’s life, 
and thus was compelled to distinguish between the 
empirical and the transcendental standpoints in 
his Buddhology. This distinction is pointed out 
in his commentary® on the ^atasdnasrikd, the 

3 Vajracchedhikd (SHE xlix. 140-141). 

3 pp. 224-245. 3 Nanjio, no. 1169. 


largest of the Prajna texts. In this work he does 
not employ negative dialectics, but endeavours to 
stete the common view, i.e. the so-called Hina- 
yanist standpoint, faithfully, according to its 
adherents, and then to elevate it to, or explain 
it away from, his oivn transcendental, i.e. Maha- 
yanist, standpoint. Thus he admits therein the 
actuality of the occurrences and teachings in the 
Buddha’^s lifetime. In this respect his treatise is 
a kind of eneyclopiedia of Bucfdhist legends and 
doctrines, and the author reproduces faithfully 
the anti-docetic arguments, as found in the Kathd^ 
vatthu (or elsewhere), enumerating the incidents 
of the Buddha’s life and their respective scenes. 
But Nagiirjuna’s argiunents run finally to the con- 
clusion that all these earthly incidents belonged 
to the phenomena of the Buddha’s physical body 
(jdtakdya, i.e. ‘born in flesh’), in contrast with 
his real substance {dharmakaya, also called dtma- 
bhdvakdya and prajhakaya). The former view is 
admitted from the standpoint of the earthly prin- 
ciple (loka-artha), and the latter is the only true 
view according to the first principle (parama~ 
artha) of Prajna. The thirty-two marks, etc., 
may be attributed to a Buddha only from the 
former point of view, and the final truth should 
amount to non-marks {alaksaim). If the dharma- 
kdya should be stated positively, it fills up the 
infinite space in all directions, being furnished 
with aU possible and imaginable qualities and 
dignities. Its activities have no limit ; it preaches 
ceaselessly, and leads all beings to enlightenment 
with every means and method beyond our imagina- 
tions. The jdtakdya may be of any number and 
of any kind, the Buddha Sskyamuni being one of 
them, and the most conspicuous to every eye in 
this world-period. Yet he was a mere manifesta- 
tion of the true body, adapted to the needs of 
common men, who could be educated only by a 
phenomenal manifestation and by verbal teachings 
of the Tathagata, appearing in a physical body 
like themselves. The sunlight pervades every- 
where in space, but it can be seen by physical 
eyes only when reflected from a material body. 

Thus Nagarjuna does not wholly reject the 
existence of an historical Buddha, but this is a 
concession made to the common view, just_ as the 
physical life of a Tathagata is a condescension for 
the sake of ordinary men. _ Yet it is undeniable 
that Nagarjuna’s speculations^ proceeds 
faith in ^asyamuni’s personality as a Buddna; 
hence he recognizes a distinct j J. 

Sakyamuni, as one of the innumerable Buddnas, 
and his descriptions of the_ Buddhas fife ana 
capacities are on the same lines as in the ot er 
forms of Buddhism. In short, Nagarjuna s doce^ 
ism was a necessary consequence of his 
cal standpoint; but his Buddhology is j 

by a sharp distinction between the latatoya ana 
the dharmakaya, in emphasizing the sole real ty 
of the latter according to the Ph"' 

ciple of the Prajna doctrine, and m admitting 
historicity of the Buddha’s life as a f 

the common view, and also as a ™®riifestat 
the Buddha’s mercy and potency for the saxe oi 
the beings to be led. . 

5. Eternal Buddhahood.— Just as in Christianity 

the dogmas of homoonsia and the 
in opposition to Docetism, so we see, 
history, similar aspects of the Buddhologi P 
lations opposed to pronounced -.-nHer. 

Buddhist thinkers had haraly reached a j 

standing of the demarcation between 4? , - 
anti-docetism, and even among those ^ 

who, upon the whole, occupied an anti-docenc 
standpoint very few ®°rnbated doceti 
so decidedly as the earlier Theravadina lj>e 
truths {dharma) revealed by the Buddii 
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tintied to hold the first place, and his person, 
Tathagata, the second. 

In this way a derivation of the personal Buddha 
from the original universality of the Truth or 
Buddhahood constantly taxed their ingenuity. 
Many thinkers tried to solve the problems in a 
way very similar to the Christian theories of the 
Logos and kenosis, bnt with this difference, that 
their ideas constantly verged on a doeetic tendency 
in emphasizing the Buddhahood a priori, thus 
sacrificing more or less the actuality of the 
Buddha’s life. Some of them laid special stress 
upon the eight (or four) important incidents in his 
life as the ‘signs’ (laJcsana) of his Buddhahood; 
yet those signs were merged in the aU-absorbing 
universality or monotony repeated in the career 
of each of the innumerable Buddhas. Even the 
anti-docetic Theravadins saw in Sakyamuni one 
of the Buddhas who appeared in the past and will 
appear in the future, and so his Buddhahood was 
made to consist in the realization of the one road 
(ekayana) common to all Buddhas.* This capacity 
or dignity of a Buddha is expressed by means of 
the appellation Tathagata. Hence the questions 
arise whether the various Buddhas, though indi- 
vidualized in personal distinctions, are one in 
substance, and whether the true personality of the 
present Buddha should be sought beyond his 
earthly life. 

A solution of those questions was attempted in the Suvama- 
prabhd,^ which took the question of the duration of the 
Xatha^ta's life (Talhdgala-ayuf-pTamd‘oa) as its text. In 
order to answer this question raised by an inquirer, the Buddha 
manifests himself in heavenly btilliancjr, surrounded by the 
Tathagatas Ak^obbya, Ratnaketu, Amitabha, and Dundu- 
bhHvara on four sides ; the questioner utters verses in praise and 
admiration of the Buddha’s infinite life. Further, it is ex- 
plained that his appearance in this world is with a view to the 
education of common mortals {tattvanam paripSchdya), in a 
way adapted to their capacities. Thus what is essential In a 
Tathagata is not his temporary appearance (nxrmita-kdya), but 
the eternal and universal life, in full possession of the Truths, 
i.e. the dharmakdya (or dharma-dhdtu), of which any particular 
Buddha partakes, and on account of which he becomes a 
Buddha.s ‘ All the Buddhas are identical in their substance 
(sama-rarpa) j 4 therein lies the essence (dharmatd) of the 
Buddhas. The Eevered One is not a maker, nor the Tathigata 
a bom one.’ Thus the universal predominates over the 
particular, and a docetio tendency Is manifest in this idealistic 
speculation in connexion with the mythologizing processes. 

Another book, the ‘I/Otus of the True Iziw' ISaddharma- 
puyddrika),^ tries to answer the same question on similar tines, 
and on a grander scale, but in a less docetio fashion. We might 
call this book ‘the Johannine Gospel of Buddhism,' and the 
quintessence of the whole argument consists in identifying the 
actual Buddha with the Buddha who had no beginning. His 
appearance in this world os Sakyamuni was ‘ for the sole object, 
the solo aim, ... of exhibiting to all beings the eight of the 
Buddha ; ... of opening the eyes to the sight of Tathagata- 
knowledge.'® For this purpose, for the sake of all beings, the 
Buddha ado;^d the expedient (updya-iauiafyo) of being bora 
among the Sikyas, and manifested himself to have attained 
Buddhahood under the Bodhi tree, near Gaj’a, and to have 
entered into nirvapa. But in reality he has neither beginning 
nor end. He existed from eternity, and is to live for ever.* 
Thus the second chapter of the book, which explains the cause 
and purpose of the Buddha’s appearance, forms the centre of 
the introductory part; the fifteenth, which reveals the eternity 
of his essence, the centre of the middle, or main part ; and the 
twentieth, the centre of the concluding part, shows the effi- 
ciency of the Buddha’s teaching and authority lor ever in the 
future. In other words, we hav*e in the first place the actual 
appearance of the Buddha among men, as their father and the 
Lord of the world ;8 then is revealed the original (agra) essence 
of the Tatb.\gata, existing and acting from eternity (chi'ram ) ; 
in the conclusion we have the assurance of the endurance of his 
personal influence as well as the mission of the Paraclete, so to 
eak, who is to appear in the latter days of the world. In 
ese statements, however mythical and fantastic they may be 
in many passages, the text never loses sight of the Buddha's 


1 Slgha, 14 : JIahdniddna and Saihi/ulta, 47, 18, 47. 

‘ cd. Sarad Chandra, fasc. i., Calcutta, 1893. 
ff Siivaryaprabhd, pp. 6-8. 

4 This translation of the word rorna is given on the authority 
of the two Chinese translators. 

t cd. Kern-Nanjio, St. Petersburg, 190S-1911. Kern’s tr. is in 
SBE, vol. xxi. 

6 Tr. p. 40. 1 Sec tr. pp. xxv, 64-57, 292-297, S07-310. 

8 Especially In thispar^ chapters ii.-vii., we can trace many 
passages to the Pili Siknvas of the Tlierav.lilins. 


personality.! At all events, we have in this book a Buddhist 
parallel to the Christian doctrines of the Logos and kenosis, if it 
does not wholly agree with them. Without going into the philo- 
Eophical ideas underlying these Buddhological speculations, we 
can easily see how, acooniing ns the emphasis is laid on one or 
other of these two aspects of the Euddhahoorl, — the eternal and 
the temporar V, — one who derives his ideas from this book may be 
led to an anti-docetic or a docetio view of the Buddha. 

After a profound and elaborate system of 
Buddhist scholasticism, known as the T’ien-t’ai 
school, was organized by Ch’-i“ (531-597), the 
disputes were revived, both among his followers 
and among his opponents, as to which of the above 
two aspects was to be emphasized. The original 
(Chinese ^en) and fundamental Buddhahood is the 
real essence, untouched by changes ; and the 
Buddha, when viewed from his own substance, is 
nothing but his eternal person (the T’ien-t’ai 
school does not see in this a mere ‘ thatness,’ 
tathdia, as did Nagarjuna, but constant activities 
for the good of all beings). On the other hand, 
the derivative (Chinese cAi, which means ‘trace’) 
Buddhahood is the trace left by the real Buddha 
among men, in order to educate them. Though 
Ch’-i himself emphasized the inseparable unity of 
the two aspects, the disputes never ceased about 
the difference between the two, and as to the 
superiority of one over the other. Those who 
emphasized the original as superior to, or more 
real than, the other took refuge, more or less, in 
Nagarjuna’s philosophy, and thus inclined towards 
docetism. Tne difference of opinion continues to 
this day in Japan. Among the followers of 
Nichiren, the most ardent expounder of the 
orthodox T’ien-t’ai, the problem is shifted, and 
concerns the importance to bo attached to either 
the Truth (Dkarma) revealed by, or the person of, 
the Buddha, but the question remains substantially 
the same as before. 

6. The Trinitarians. — The contrast between the 
eternal and the temporary aspects of the Buddha’s 
person led to the assumption of a third aspect, 
which, after the fashion of Gnosticism, was to be 
the revelation of the Buddha to himself and to the 
superhuman beings, the Bodhisattvas. We see in 
AAvaghosa (y.v.), the Buddhist Origen, the first 
systematization of the Trinitarian theory.® The 
ultimate principle of his philosophy is the identity 
of Mind {ckitta), which is ‘ thatness ’ or essence, in 
the person of the Buddha and in common men. 
This ‘ thatness ’ (tathatd) is the dharmalxiya of 
the Buddha, or the tathugata-garhha, i.e. the 
womb and source from whicn every being derives 
its existence and activities. Tlie Buddha does not 
remain in tranquillity in the womb, but manifests 
himself in the various conditions of bliss, according 
to the respective merits and enlightenment of the 
superhuman beings. These manifestations make 
up the bliss-body {sambhogakdya). Further, he 
adapts liimself to the individuation-consciousness 
of common mortals, and appears in this world in 
condescension or incarnation, i.e. the nirmdna- 
Icaya. Men see in it a body composed of gross 
matter which, though in itself not different from 
mind, is considered by them to be sometliing out- 
ward, and thus what they look upon as the Buddha 
is only something like shadow or reflexion. 
Asvaghosa’s theory of the Trinity is, in this way, 
based upon an idealistic philosophy similar to the 
Prajfia school, at the same time with a Gnostic 
gradation of the Buddha’s manifestations to aU 
kinds of existence, and in this respect his Bud- 
dhology verges on a docetio view, almost abolishing 
the distinction of persons in the Trinity through 
its emphasis on the identity of the substance. 

Another representative of the Trinit 5 ' theory is 

I On this point the present ■writer difTers from Kem's remarke 
on p. xxvi of his translation. 

- See Nnnjio’s Catalogve, Oxford, 1833, Appendix ilL no. 12. 

8 In his work 'The Awakening of Faith ' (Sniaki's Eng. tr., 
Chicago, 1900). 
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Vasubandhu, together with his brother Asahga. 
His standpoint is essentiallj^ that of ASvaghosa, 
differing from the latter only in nomenclature and 
subdivision. Vasubandhu is a theosophist, or a 
Gnostic, in his way of thinking and in his descrip- 
tions of the various mystic attamments. Moreover, 
he almo^ loses sight of a definite incarnation, 
such as Sakyamuni, and believes in innumerable 
condescension bodies (which he calls apparitions, 
nirmita), appearing everywhere in any form, in 
the visions of the Bodliisattvas. These apparitions 
can meet and cross one another without any 
hindrance, and can assist one another in their 
educative purposes. Thus Vasubandhu, though 
an ardent believer in Maitreya, the future Buddha, 
opposes most decidedly the view that there appears 
only one Buddha in one world-period. The universe 
he sees is filled ■with all possible apparitions of 
Buddha, from gross matter, plants, and animals, 
up to the highest manifestations in the states of 
bliss.* Mysticism, Theosophy, Gnosticism, and 
Pantheism are combined in his docetie Buddhology, 
which at last amounts to nothing else than Cosmo- 
logy and Psychology. 

Lastly, a similar docetie Buddhology is repre- 
sented by a chapter entitled the ‘ Trikaya ’ in the 
Suvarnaprabha, ivhich is found only in I-tsing’s 
translation, and is probably a later interpolation 
from the pen of a follower of Vasubandhu. This 
is apparently intended to be a further interpreta- 
tion of the second chapter. Nevertheless, the 
writer makes no mention of the actual Buddha 
Sakyamuni, but emphasis is laid on the substantial 
identity of all the Buddhas, who are considered 
to be mere apparitions of the sole essence, the 
dharmakaya. He thinks that, if one sees in the 
Buddha or Buddhas this identity of substance, as 
well as of intention and activities, according to 
truth (dharmatathataya), there can be no talk about 
life or death, sleep or dream, thirst or hunger in 
the Tathagata, because his own mind is, in reality, 
always tranquil in profound contemplation {yoga). 

Thus we see Trmitarianism finally reacning a 
decided docetism, though it started from a stand- 
point different from that of the Prajna school. 
Aivaghosa’s psychological cosmology did not de- 
cidedly deny the reality of the condescension body. 
Nevertheless, the idea of unity in the Trinity 
proceeded, in Vasubandhu and his followers, to 
that of identity {samatd), verging on the negation 
of differences, as we have found in Nagarjuna. 
These docetists, however, did not go to the ex- 
treme of the latter’s doctrine, but developed the 
Mahasanghikas’ Pantheism into their O'wn theo- 
sophy. This theosophy is again worked up in the 
mysticism of the Mantra system, another form of 
decided docetism, at which we shall now give a 
glance. 

_ 7 . Mantra Buddhism. — Though we know very 
little about the origin and history of Mantra 
(Jap. Shingon) Buddhism, or Buddhist Tantrism, 
it shows a most abstruse form of religion, made up 
of extremely idealistic and materialistic elements. 
Its origin is ascribed to Nagarjuna, and it has 
certainly his all-identifying idealism at its basis, 
but at the same time mystic interpretations of 
the material as well as ideal worlds, as found in 
Vasubandhu, play a great part. Numerous texts 
and formulse were produced in India and were 
widely prevalent there in the last centuries of 
Buddhist history. We see them also used by the 
Lamas to-day side by side with their Prajna texts. 
The most important text of this mysticism, the 
Mahdvairochana-abhisnmbodhi, was brought to 
China by an Indian, Subhakarasinha (t 735), and 
its final systematization was carried out in Japan 
by Kukai (f 835). 

1 See esp. ch. xx. of his VijfidtimatrS (Nanjio, no. 1216). 


The Buddha, according to this philosophy, is 
nothing but the whole universe, the dharmadhatu, 
including its six elements— earth, water, fire, air, 
space, and consciousness. It is his real body, the 
dharmakaya, and it may be divided into two 
complementary constituents, the mental and the 
material. The former is called the Garbhadhatu, 
corresponding -with the Tathagatagarbha of 
Aivagnosa; and the latter the Vajradhatu, the 
indestructible substance. The individuahzed phe- 
nomena are, in this way, nothing but the Buddha’s 
revelation to himself, and at the same time the 
methods of benediction {adhisthana) embracing all 
beings. The whole is called the Buddha Maha- 
Vairochana. The numberless manifestations of 
his body, such as Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, Vajra- 
panis, Padmapanis, etc., make up the whole 
pantheon of the religion, which is represented 
symbolically in the two sets of cycles or as- 
semblages {mandala), corresponding to the above 
divisions of the Dhatu. We shall not here enter 
into the details of this symbolism, for, as we 
might naturally expect, the historical Buddha 
dwindles almost to naught in this recondite system 
of mysticism. The name Sakyamini is preserved 
in one comer of the Garbhadhatu-mandala, but 
his actual personality means so little that these 
mystics have almost nothing to say of his life or 
teaching. A disciple of Subhakarasinha tried, in 
his commentary on the text named above, to ex- 
plain the eternal Buddha taught in the Lotus as 
identical ■with Maha-Vairochana, and later on 
some Japanese Mantrists identified Sakyamuni 
with their supreme Buddha. But all these at- 
tempts were carried on to neglect of the historical 
signification of Sakyamuni. In short, the person 
of the Buddha is, with them, dispersed and 
difiused over the whole universe, and he is ranked 
on the same level as any other superhuman beings. 
He is elevated on one side to tne all-embraeing 
dharmakaya, and on the other is degraded to 
mere dust. This was a consequence of Buddhist 
materialism and idealism. It is only natural that, 
with the disintegration of the personal Buddha, 
the Buddhist religion, in this form, reached dis- 
solution, and all kinds of abuses and superstitions 
were accepted and justified. 


Literature. — Besides the references and original materiais 
;itcd above, see 'W. 'WassiUeff, Bxiddhismus, Bt J®terabi^, 
860, p. 128 f. ; E. Burnouf, Introd. A I'hist. du Souddhtme 
ndien, Paris, 1844, pp. 108-123, 219-229, 438^44, 
de la "V. Poussin, Bouddhisme ; dtudes et mtitinanx, vans, 
898, Botiddhisme; opinions sur I’hisloire dt la dqpmatiqw, 
’aris, 1909, p. 248 f. ; D. T, Suzuki, Outlines of Mah^ana 
3uddhism. London, 1907, chs. vi. ix.-xii.; B. Nanjio,,rif«M 
Japanese Buddhist Sects, Tokyo, 1880, ohs. iv. v. vii. vin. xi. 


DOCTRINE AND DOGMA.— See CHURCH, 
Confessions, Ckeeds. 


DOG.— See Animals. 

DOLMEN.— See Death (Europe, pre-historic). 

DOM.— The menial tribe of Drayidian orig*°> 
ridely spread under various names in 
if continental India. The Census returns 0 * 
Census India, ii. 323) show their numbers to ne 
77,026 ; and of the Pommara, Domar, or Domnar, 
7,456. But there must be some error m the tanu- 
ation, as none are shown in Bengal, ., 

Jaghaiya Dorns of Bihar are an important trine, 
’he Poms seem to be of diverse ori^, 
ocial position of then- various branches 1 *7 

ifierent. They certainly belong tea ““ 

o one of the non- Aryan races ,- but in JP’f 
hey may be the descendants of the mixed ra . 
erfs or slaves of the early conquerors. As Hisiey 
emarks : 
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‘ The fact that for centuries past they have been condemned 
to the most menial duties, and have served as the helots of tho 
entire Hindu community, would of itself be sufficient to break 
down whatever tribal spirit they may once have possessed, and 
to obliterate all structural traces of their true origin ’ (JVtbes 
ond Castes, i. 241). 

The Dorns of Northern India may he divided into 
three territorial groups, the ethnological connexion 
of which can he only a matter of speculation : (1) 
the eastern branch of the trihe found in the Plains 
districts to the east of the United Provinces and 
in Bihar ; (2) the Dorns of the Himalayas ; (3) the 
Pom or Pum MirasTs of the Paiyah. 

I. The Doim of the Ganges Plains. — ^These are 
divided into numerous suh-trihes, such as the 
Bahsphor the Baser, and others. They 

differ in social position according to the husiness 
in which they are engaged, and in particular their 
rank depends upon whether they do or do not prac- 
tise scavengering. The most interesting of these 
groups is that of the Magliaiya Dorns, who take 
their name from the ancient kingdom of Magadlia 
or South Bihar. They are found in the western 
districts of Bengal and to the east of the United 
Provinces. In their original state they are 
vagrants pure and simple, who do not possess even 
mat shelters or tents to protect them in the cold 
and rainy season, hut cower under trees, or lurk in 
cattle-sheds or imder the eaves of houses. They 
live hy burglary, petty theft, and begging, and 
their women are prostitutes. In Gorakhpur they 
have two special divinities of their own — Gandak 
and Samaiya. Gandak is said to have been hanged 
W theft a long time ago, and when he was dying 
he promised to help the Maghaiyas in times of 
trouble. He is worshipped hy the whole sub-tribe, 
and is invoked on all important occasions ; but he 
is pre-eminently the god of theft. A successful 
raid is always celebrated by a sacrifice and feast 
in his honour. Samaiya is a female deity, and 
apparently, as is usual among the Dravidians, she 
is recognized in a vague way to be the consort of 
Gandak. She is -without special history or legend, 
and no sharp line of distinction is draum between 
her functions and those of Gandak ; but she_ seems 
to be especially invoked at childbirth and in illness. 
Both these deities are honoured -with sacrifices 
of young pigs, with an ofiering of spirits mixed 
■with sugar aud spices. The Maghaiyas employ no 
priests ; any of their number is capable of performing 
the rite. I’lie meat and other things, after dedica- 
tion, are divided among the worsliippers. Some- 
times at childbirth, or when a child is teething, 
a pig is specially sacrificed to Samaiya, or this is 
done in fulfilment of a vow. Tliey nave no idol, 
altar, or religious platform. When a sacrifice is to 
be made, a space is cleared in a field, and the rite 
is performed. 

Among those branches of the tribe whose social 
rank is superior to that of the Maghaiyas there is 
some approach to Hinduism, and the Mother god- 
dess is worshipped as Bhavani, while they have 
some vague idea of an aU-powerful male deity 
called Parametvar, ‘ the great god,’ -who punishes 
the guilty, and of a hell ; but what it is and how 
sinners are punished they know not. As Kisley, 
•writing of Biliar, remarks (op. cit. i. 245) : 

'Tho religion of the poms varies greatly in different parts of 
the country, and may bo described generally as_ a chaotic mix- 
ture of survivals from the elemental or animistic cults charac- 
teristic of the aboriginal races, and of observances borrowed in 
a haphazard fashion from whatever Hindu sect happens to be 
dominant in a particular locality. The composite and chaotic 
nature of their belief is duo partly to tho gre.at ignorance of 
tho caste, but mainly to the fact that, as a rule, they have no 
Brahmans, and thus are without any central autlioritj', or 
standard, which would tend to mould their religious usages into 
oonformitj- with a uniform standard.' 

The Maghaiyas, apparently as a survival of the 
matriarchate m some form, employ a sister’s son 
to act as funeral priest and to recite the spells 


(mantra) which are intended to lay the ghost of 
the dead. 

‘ If a man dies of snake-bite, say the Magahiyi poms of tho 
6ya district, wo worship his spirit ns a Sdmperijjd [snake god- 
ling] lest he should come back and give us bad dreams ; we also 
worship the snake who bit him, lest the snake-god should serve 
us in like fashion. Any man, therefore, conspicuous enough by 
his doings in life or lor the manner of his death to stand a 
chance of being dreamed of among a tolerably large circle is 
likely in course of time to take rank as a god ’ (to. i. 247). 

Hence arises the worship of ^ytlm Singh, the 
deified ancestor of the Poms of Biliar, who may 
have been a successful robber, or of Gandak, to 
whom reference has already been madk The 
Bihar branch, again, worship Sansari Mai, whom 
some identify with Kali, but who is probably, as 
her name implies_, the Earth Mother, knotvn to 
most primitive religions. 

‘No image, not even the usual lump of clay, is set up to 
represent the goddess : a circle one smn and four fingers in 
diameter is drawn on the ground and smeared smooth with 
cow-dung. Sguatting in front of this the worshipper gashes 
his left arm with the curved Dom knife, and daubs live streaks 
of blood with his finger in the centre of the circle, praj-ing in a 
low voice that a dark night may aid his designs ; that his booty 
may be ample ; and that he and his gang may escape detection,' 
with which Kisley (op. cit. i. 247 f.) apSy compares tho prayer 
to Lavema : 

‘ Da mihi fallere, da Justo sanctoque videri, 

Nootem peccatis et fraudibus objico nubem ’ 

(Horace, Ep. i. 16. 61 f.). 

Similarly in the United Provinces the Dorns, 
whose business it is to slay ownerless dogs, have a 
female deity called Kukarmari, ‘ slayer of dogs,’ to 
whom a sacrifice of a young pig and an ofiering of 
spirits are made as a propitiation for the death of 
the animals of which she is the guardian. The 
Dom executioner, on the same principle, as he lets 
the gallows fall, calls to the Emperor, the judge, 
and all who are concerned in the conviction and 
sentence of the criminal, to take the guUt of his 
death upon their own heads, and to save him thus 
from responsibility. In a still lower grade of belief 
are the so-called fetishistic practices of worshipping 
the ‘jemmy’ with which the Dom burglar makes 
entry into a house. They also when encamped 
near a -village worship the local gods of the place. 

This branch of the poms feels the dread of evil 
spirits which is found among aU races in a similar 
stage of culture. Mari Masau, the death spirit of 
the cremation ground, represents the impersonated 
dread which attaches to such uncanny places, and 
it is considered necessary to appease the ghosts of 
the dead by an annual celebration, if they are not 
to appear in dreams and afflict the living. 

2. The Himalayan Dorns . — ^These are in a much 
higher grade than those of Bihar and the neigh- 
bouring districts. They carry on various trades 
which m the Plains are each allotted to a separate 
caste. Their beliefs are of the same animistic type 
as those of the Poms of Bihar. In the first place, 
they worship a number of deified ghosts who are 
specially commemorated on account of the tragic 
circumstances of their death. Ganganath was a 
prince murdered on account of a sexual intrigue, 
and he and his paramour are worshipped. When 
any one is aggrieved by a -wicked or powerful 
enemy, he goes for aid to Ganganath, who invari- 
ably punishes the -wTongdoer. He sometimes 
possesses one of his followers, and through him 
prescribes the offerings which must be made to 
propitiate him. Bholamith is a deity of the same 
type, the ghost of a prince who was assassinated. 
Ho is represented by a small iron trident placed in 
a comer of the house, to which offerings are made 
when any sudden calamity attacks the inmates. 

Another class of deities represents the imperson- 
ated horror of graveyard or forest. Masau lives at 
a buming-ground, is black in colour and hideous in 
appearance. He comes from the ashes of a funeral 
pyre and chases passers-by at night, some of whom 
die of fright, whilst others go mad and linger for a 
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while. He possesses the sick, causes disease, and 
can he expmled by exorcism. Khabish lives in 
remote, dark glens, sometimes imitating the bellow 
of a buffalo, the cry of a goatherd, or the grunt of 
a wild pig. He frightens and besets unwary tra- 
vellers. Besides mdimant ghosts of this kina they 
also worship Khetrpal, ‘ protector of the land,’ the 
male consort of the Earth Mother, and Kalbisht 
and Chumu, kindly deified ghosts who protect the 
herds and flocks. More terrible is Rflniya, who 
rides from vUlage to village on immense boulders, 
the impersonation of the avalanche or of the rocks 
falling from the mountain side. He attacks only 
females ; and, should any one attract his attentions, 
she invariably wastes away, haunted by her demon 
lover, and joms him in spirit land. 

3 , TAe Dom or Dum mira^. — Quite different in 
occupation, at least from the Maghawu or Hima- 
layan poms, is the Dom or Dum Mlrasi of the 
Panjab, who has been well described by Ibbetson 
(Panjdh Ethnography, 289). He is a minstrel and 
ballad-singer, plays on the little drum, cymbals, 
and fiddle, and his women amuse ladies in zananas 
by appearing as jesters and singers. It would not 
be difficult to show that these arts may have de- 
veloped among the more savage Dorns. But the 
Panjab Dorns are now quite distinct from the 
Maghaiyas and the Dorns of the Himalayas, and 
in religion they have become nominally Muhamma- 
dans, though they still retain many of the animistic 
beliefs of the other branches of the tribe. 

Lweratube. — F or Bengal, sec Risley, Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal, Calcutta, 1891, i. 240 fl.: Wise, Races, Castes, and 
Trades of Eastern Bengal, London, 1883, p. 265 ff. ; Gait, 
Census Report Bengal, 1901, 1. App. vii. p. xlix. For the 
United Provinces, Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the N.W. 
Pros, and Oudh, Calcutta, 1898, ii. 312 ff.; Atkinson, Eima- 
lagan Gazetteer, 1882-84, ii. 319 ff. For the Panjab, Ibbetson, 
Panjab Ethnography, Calcutta, 1883, p. 289. For the Dombs 
of the ITadraa Presidency see Tborston, Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, Ii. (1909) 173. 'W. CrOOKE. 

DOMESTICATION.— The term applied to 
the control by_ human beings of the conditions 
under which animals and plants live and propagate 
their species. The extent of this control varies 
from case to case, and, although, logically, German 
authorities who include oysters and silkworms 
among domesticated animals are justified by the 
definition, the term as a rule is limited to such 
animals and such plants as are necessary for the 
existence or well-being of the human race — among 
animals, to the dog, the horse and the ass, the cow 
and other ruminants, the rabbit and similar rodents ; 
to animals of great value for transport like the 
camel and the elephant, and to some birds ; among 
plants, to cereals, roots, and tubers which have an 
agricultural value, various species of trees, and 
plants like flax and hemp which contain fibres of 
great use to man. The most primitive men do not 
possess either domesticated animals or domesticated 

f )lants. So far as at present is ascertained, palaso- 
ithic man in Europe possessed neither, though in 
a stratum intermediate between paleolithic and 
neolithic, at Mas d’Azil in the South of France, 
Edouard Piette found representations of heads 
of horses which in the woodcut look certainly as 
if they were fitted with halters (though this has 
been denied). Piette found also a little heap of 
wheat, which, except in one form, is no longer 
known in Europe as a wild plant. In rock-shelters 
of the palaeolithic period many admirable drawings 
have been found of such animals as the reindeer, 
the horse, and the mammoth, and also large 
quantities of their bones. But it is generally 
believed that the bones came into the shelters 
clothed with flesh intended for food. Even in the 
‘ kitchen-middens’ of the coast of Denmark, which 
belong to the neolithic age, the only animal which 
can be identified as domesticated is the dog, so 


that we may imagine the state of civilization of 
that period to resemble in .the main that of tha 
native Australians at the present day. These 
have no cultivated plants, and the only animal 
which can be called in any sense domesticated is 
the dingo — the native dog. As even the ffingo in 
the pairing season often deserts its master, it 
cannot be considered entirely domesticated. Other 
animals are obviously not likely to be long kept as 
pets among savages who lay up no stores and at 
certain times of the year find natural products so 
scarce that they are ariven to devouring their own 
children. The primitive savage has, however, 
undoubted ability to make mends with dumb 
animals, and in South America, where the con- 
ditions of life are on the lyhole easier than in 
Australia, the huts of the natives are full of animals, 
mostly birds, which they have tamed. The native, 
however, turns them to no practical use, and when 
he has been presented -with ordinary fowds he uses 
neither their eggs nor their flesh. When the 
American Indians W’ere given cattle, they could 
not imagine any other method of treatment for 
them than as animals to hunt. 


The domestication of animals has obviously 
been a process continued over a long period of 
time, and in the case of most animals repeated at 
many different places by different persons. The 
stages in this process are not very clear. The 
most important animal to man in many ways is 
the COW'. Its flesh and milk supply food ; its skin 
provides clothing ; its sinews, bones, and horns 
yield primitive implements. From very early 
times it has also been used as a means of exchange. 
As an early Persian writer says in the Bahrdvt 
Yasht of the Avesta, developing the texts of an 
earlier Yasna, ‘in the ox is our strength, in the 
ox is our need ; ... in the ox is our food, in the 
ox is our clothing ; in the ox is tillage, that makes 
food grow for us ’ (SBE xxiiL 247). In other cir- 
cumstances the goat is of hardly less importance, 
whUe the sheep has been much more modified by 
its contact with man than these ; and its bones, in 
Northern Europe at any rate, are found later and 
more rarely than those of the ox and goat._ The 
conditions in which the horse was domesticated 
are also obscure. But this animal became in- 
dispensable in countries where large_ herds^ of 
cattle more or less domesticated came into exist- 
ence. Sheep and goats can be controlled by 
shepherds with dogs ; large herds of cattle ran be 
controlled only by the mounted cow'boy, who on 
the great plains of both the Old World and the . 
New has become an important political factor. 
The geographical conditions which brought about 
the domestication of the camel and the elephant 
were much more limited in range. In the ^e 0 
the pigeon it has been shoivn by Darwin that ai 
varieties h.ave arisen, under domestication, ftom 
the ‘ blue rock.’ The goose was early dompticatea ; 
in the Odyssey (xv. 161-2) an eagle carries on on 
of Helen’s geese as she feeds them in the courtyar 
at Sparta. The goose, duck, and Pig®on 'v'cre 
domesticated with a view to their use as food, 
the turtle-dove was often kept simply as 
while the game-cock (the ‘Persian bird_ ot tne 
Greek poets) was kept from a spotting mteres^ 

It is impossible here to discuss other birds 
have beccme thus domesticated m different P 
of the world in more modem times, e.g. the tumey, 
the guinea-fowl, the pheasant, and the qstncm 

The causes which produce domesticatim m 

animals were classified nearly a centu^ So® 
by Francis Galton (Trans, of the EthnoL boc. Jf 
London, 1868, p. 123 ff.). .To his analysis, thou h 
rarely quoted m recent times, later waters bav 
added ^nothing of importance. He shows that 
animals which become domestwated must have a 
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inliom liking for man, be fond of comfort, be nse- 
fol to savages, be hardy, breed freely, and be 
gregarious. The cat, it may be argued, is not 
gregarious ; but it is fond of comfort, and, except 
in rare instances, is more attached to a place than 
to a person. The pig, on the other hand, has many 
of the qualities in wliich the cat is lacking, but it 
has for various obvious reasons never been domes- 
ticated in the same "way, and even the crofter of 
the Hebrides or of Western Ireland, who shares his 
habitation with the cattle, as a rule excludes the 
pig. Some animals are kept by man in captivity 
without their being in the proper sense domesti- 
cated. Till lately the wUa elephant had to be 
tamed, because elephants did not breed in cap- 
tivity. But the speculations to which this fact 
has given rise are in the main ill-founded. The 
tame elephant in conditions approaching his wild 
state does breed (Darwin, Variation of Animals 
and Plants under Domestication, popular ed., 
1905, ii. 165). 

Besides the natural causes postulated by Galton, 
the existence of animals both domesticated and 
undomesticated was probably to some extent 
guaranteed by religious or quasi-religious sanctions. 
In Persia and in Germany white horses were 
specially sacred (Herod, i. 189 ; Tac. German, 9, 
10). In India animal life generally is sacred, but 
in Greece and Home the ox which drew the plough 
was not to be killed. What effect totemism had 
upon the maintenance of particular animals and 
plants will be clearer when experts have decided 
precisely what totemism is (see Frazer, Totemism 
and Exogamy, 4 vols., London, 1910; and, for a 
different view, A. Lang, art. ‘ Totemism,’ in EBr'^, 
1911). Hahn’s contention (Die Haustiere, 1896) 
that the domestication of kine began with animals 
kept in an enclosure by a temple for purposes of 
sacrifice has no real evidence in its support. The 
great enclosures belonging to the Persian kings, 
called in Avesta pairi-daeza, a word borrowed oy 
Greek in tlie form irapdoet<rof, had, it is true, many | 
animals contained within them ; but their religious 
character is not more obvious than that of an 
English gentleman’s park. Most Greek temples 
stood in an enclosure (Tiyevos), but the presence of 
cattle except at the time of sacrifice was not 
encouraged there, and in the iEolic inscription pub- 
lished by Kretschmer in 1902 (Jahresh. d. oester. 
arch , Inst, in Wien, v. 141) it is distinctly laid down 
that such animals are not to be fed in the precinct : 
[itlj Si kHivco, fwjSi /SotTKiinara iv 

reyhet. That, however, there were several stages 
in the domestication of cattle, as Hahn contends, 
may be readily admitted. Some people, like the 
Chinese, who have domesticated cattle, look with 
disgust upon the use of their milk ; others, who 
use both their flesh and their milk, have never 
employed them as draught animals. But Halm 
probably exaggerates the length of time that it 
took to accustom the cow to yield her milk to a 
milkman or milkmaid instead of to her calf — a 
difficulty which is as present to a modern farmer 
•with a cow that has been once allowed to suckle 
her calf as it was in early times. Probably milking 
began in the case of cows which had lost their 
calves, and to which milking was a relief, if they 
were already, in the Latin phrase, mansticta:, 
‘accustomed to handling.’ The careful selection 
through untold ages of animals which were ‘ good 
milkers’ has no doubt increased the size of the 
cow’s udder, but from the beginning the cow and 
the mare differ in tliis respect that the foal 
accompanies its mother from the first, while the 
cow in her native state when she goes to pasture 
leaves her calf in a brake and often does not return 
to it for a long time. 

The domestication of plants is not exactly 


parallel with the domestication of animals. While 
savage herdsmen like the Bechuanas object strongly 
to the women interfering with their animals, 
woman is undoubtedly the first gardener and 
agiicnlturist. As Lumholtz says (Among Cannibals, 
1889, p. 160), 

savage woman ‘must do all the hard work, go out with he! 
basket and her stick to gather fruits, dig roots, or chop larva 
out of the tree-stems. . . . The stick In question, the woman's 
only implement, is indispensable to her on her expeditions after 
food. It is made of hard tough wood four or five feet long, and 
has a sharp point at one end made by alternately burning it in 
the fire and rubbing it ■with a stone. Even at dances and 
festivals the married women carrj' this stick ns an emblem of 
dignity, as the provider of the family.’ 

This stick survives as an agricultural implement 
even among civilized peoples. The next step, and 
a long one, is to plant seeds the produce of which 
■will be at hand when it is wanted. But for this 
several conditions are necessary which do not exist 
among the lowest savages even now : (1) the family 
must be either settled in a particular place or 
wandering in a very circumscribed area; (2) the 
planter of the seeds must be able to secure by some 
kind of sanction that they will not be injured by 
other persons; and (3) the planter herself must 
have more foresight than the lowest savages, so as 
to wait for the ripening of the fruit. At present 
there are hardly data by which we can explain 
how this was accomplished, but we may guess that 
the dibbling of seeds began with persons who found 
movement from place to place difficult, e.g. through 
the encumbrance of infant_ children, or through 
lameness or other physical disability. The protec- 
tion of the plants, as it seems, could be secured 
only by superstitious dread. A precinct must be 
made which it would not be safe for other persons 
to invade. In other words, a faSjt protected them. 
How such a tabu developed^ into law is well seen 
in the case of the sacred olives (yoplai) in ancient 
Attica, which were protected with a fence ((ttikIs), 
and damage to which was punished with confiscation 
and banishment. 

Here we are faced once more with the problem which arose 
in connexion with the domestication of animals. Is this 
protective tabu totemism? F. B. Jevons (Introd. to Bittorp of 
Religion^, London, 1004, pp. 11411., 166, 210ff.l, who is fol- 
lowed by S. Reinach (Cultes, mythn et religions, l. [Paris, 1905] 
86ff.), would attribute domestication of both animals and 
plants entirely to totemism ; van Gennep (Taboit et toUmisme 
d lladagasear, Paris, 1004 [Bibliothtque de I’fecole des hautes- 
itudes, sciences religieuses, xvii.)) no less emphatically argues 
for the existence of other causes (pp. 241 £f., S07 ff., and passim). 
From the gathering of grass seeds, as still practised, 
e.g. in Australia, among the Hottentots, and among 
the lowest natives of the Pacific slopes of America, 
there was no doubt a gradual progress (which we 
cannot trace) to the planting of cereals. The 
Hindu writer who says that barley was the first of 
plants is from the point of view of food-grains 
probably right, but wheat in its many varieties 
speedily became of equal, if not greater, importance. 
It is on the diflerent forms of grain that domestica- 
tion has had more influence than anjrwhere else. 
Hence, for wheat, at any rate, the only species for 
which a wild original has been found is Triticum 
monococenm, of which the origin is said to be 
Triticum ccgilopoides. This is found wdld from 
Servia through Asia Minor to Mesopotamia and 
Antilibanus. 

LiTERATDiiE.— Besides the works mentioned above, see artt. 
AoRicuLTUiin and Akimals in vol. 1. A good account of the 
domestication of animals and plants is given by H. Schurtz 
Urqeseh. der Evltur, Leipz. 1900, p. 253ff. ; but this, like 1. 
Reinhardt’s KuUurqeseh. der A’ufzp/lanzen (2 parts, vol. iv. 
of Die Erde und die KttUxir, Munich, 1911), is vitiated for 
scientific purposes by a lack of references. See also A. de Can- 
dolle, Origin of Cultivated Plants, Lond. 1834 ; G. Buschan, 
Vorgeschiehtl. Botanih der Cultur- und Nutzpjlanzen der alten 
Welt, Breslau, 1895; E. Hahn, Die Baustiere, Leipz. 1896, and 
otherworks; C. KoUor, Die Abstammungder dltesten Baustiere, 
Zurich, 1002, and a charming short account by the same author. 
Die Slaminespeseh. unierer Baustiere, Leipz. 1909, in Teubner’s 
series, Aus Ratur und Geistesicelt. P, GILES. 
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DONATISTS. — ‘Donatists’ is the name given Ursacius, the Imperial commissioner, but -with 
to the adherents of a schismatic Church •which -(vas little success ; and in 321 Constantine instructed 
formed in N. Africa at the beginning of the 4th both Ursacius and Cmcilian to adopt a policy of 
cent., and continued, in spite of severe persecution, moderation. 

for more than a hundred years. Within the area Under his successor, Constans, the history of the 
which it affected, Donatism was for the greater schism followed much the same course. Both the 
part of the 5th cent, numerically the preponderat- persecution and the resistance were more deter- 
ing form of Christianity, but its influence -was mined. It was a period of much social distress 
practically confined to the dioceses of Numidia and and disturbance in Africa. The Donatists, as 
Mauretania. While in its origin it was largely ecclesiastical rebels, provided a rallying-point for 
due to personal and provincial rivalries, the schism all the discontented and seditious elements in the 
came rapidly to involve serious problems concern- population. There was a breakdown of social 
ing the nature and the functions of the Church, order. Bands of dispossessed peasants and escaped 
and it was crushed only by a combination of force slaves infested the country, committing ahomin- 
applied by the State and the dialectical ability of able outrages and exposing themselves to death 
Augustine, with fanatical enthusiasm. They sought to make 

The persecution under Diocletian had re'vived common cause with the Donatists, and called them- 
the question whether a priest or a bishop who had selves milites Christi agonistici, but are better 
sho^vn weakness or unfaithfulness could continue kno\vn as circumcelliones, ‘hut-haunters.’ The 
in, or be restored to, his office. The question had Donatists were discredited by these excesses, and 
been answered ■with an unhesitating negative by suffered in their suppression. Many of them were 
Cyprian : put to death, many others were banished, and their 

‘They who have brought grievous sin upon them, that is, who churches were closed or confiscated. The acces- 
by sacrificing to idols have offered eaorilegious eacriflces, cannot sion of Julian brought a temporary relaxation to 
claim to themselves the priesthood of God, or offer any prayers fchem, as to Other schismatics and heretics, but 
in H.S sight lor the.r brethren {Ep. ixv. 2 ; cl. Ixvn. 2, 3). Gratiau and Honorius the persecution was 

When, on the death of Mensurius, bishop of Car- rene'wed. The schism continue^ however, to 
thage (A,D. 311), the deacon Caecilian was elected flourish. Donatus Magnus, w'ho died in exile, 
as his successor, and consecrated by Pelix, bishop was succeeded by Parmenianns, and he by Primi- 
of Aptunga, objection was at once raised to the anus. The situation which Augustine found at 
election, on the threefold ground that Cajcilian Hippo was probably characteristic of many dis- 
himself was unworthy of the office ; that he had tricts : the Catholics were in a minority, and the 
been elected only by the bishops in the district of Donatists refused to supply them wth bread. 
Carthage, and not by those of the whole province To'ivards the end of the century the movement 
of Numidia ; and that his consecration was invalid, was seriously weakened by internal dissension, 
having been conferred by one who was himself a 'Tychonins, the celebrated grammarian, was con- 
traditor. The opposition was led and organized, demned by a Donatist Synod in 390 for having 
in the first place, by Secundus, bishop of Tigisis acknowledged that there were saints in the Catholic 
and primate of Numidia, who visited Carthage Church. A further breach took place over the 
attended by seventy other bishops, excommuni- question of admission to the Eucharist. More- 
cated Cfflcilian and those who adhered to him, and over, the continued and •vigorous polemic under- 
consecrated in his place Majorinus, a ‘reader’ who taken by Augustine began to tell. A conference 
belonged to the opposite party. The Church of between the two parties was arranged by him at 
N. Africa was rent in twain. Each aide excom- Carthage in 411, and was attended by 286 Catholic 
municated the other. Both appealed to the Em- and 279 Donatist bishops. It led to no satisfactory 
peror Constantine, ignoring thereby Tertullian’s conclusion, but proidded an excuse for again put- 
principle, ‘Quid Imperatori cum ecclesia?’, and ting the ci^vil law in motion. Augustine himself 
setting an evil precedent for the future. The proidded the first reasoned defence of the perse- 
Emperor, who, under the guidance of Hosius, cation of Christians by Christians, though 
bishop of Cordoba, had already shown favour to marred to the infliction of the_ death penalty 
Cascilian, yielded to the request of Majorinus, and Fines, imprisonment, and confiscation followed, ana 
called on Miltiades, bishop of Rome, ivith the in 415 the Donatists were prohibited from meeting 
assistance of the bishops of Arles, Autun, and for worship. Along with the CathoUcs they sui- 
Cologne, to investigate the dispute, and especially fered grievously in the Vandal invasion, but 
whether Felix was indeed a traditor. Their deci- were still traces of their existence as late as tne 
sion cleared the reputation of Felix and confirmed 7th cent., when they are referred to by Gregory 
the consecration of Caecilian, and also condemned the Great. . , 

Donatus of Casce Nigrae, a leader of the opposite Donatism was not a heresy ; neither did it ae- 
party, on the ground that he had re-baptized velop any heretical teaching. It ivas not a dispute 
Christians and re-ordained bishops who adhered as to the organization of the Church, or even one 
to the schism. As the principles at issue were concerning discipline merely, which underlay t 
thus brought to the surface, the Donatists were schism. Both parties held by the episcopate, 
•-aly confirmed in their resolve to separate from both held to the Creeds. Donatism represents a 
the Church, and Constantine remitted the whole attempt— the final one for a thousand y®.®^ 
matter to a Synod which he convoked to meet at resist the process of secularization by wnicu 
Arles (A.D. 314). This Synod, which, though de- Church was gradually transformed irom a c ■ 
scribed by Augustine as ‘ plenarium universae munity of holy persons into an mstitution 
ecclesiae concilium,’ cannot claim to be more than mixed character, offering to secure salyiuio 
a General Synod of the Latin West, condemned its members by means of grace over wnicn it 
the Donatists on all points of their contention, sole control. It belongs, therefore, 

The schism, nevertheless, continuing to spread, series of movements as is represented oy rn 
and Majorinus ha^ving been succeeded by Donatus cratites (q.v.), Montanists (g.v.), followers o f 
M agnus, from whom the schismatic Church prob- polytus, and Novatians (o.^.)- - at 

ably took its name, Constantine proceeded to eivU minimum of personal worthiness ''b® ® ^ 
measures, issuing a decree threatening to deprive least was ‘ the last remnant of a much 1“® ® . , 

the schismatics of their churches and to banish conception’ of the Church. It was m y 
their bishops (A.D. 316). The policy of forcible defenders of Catholicism ■with a j npon 

suppression was pursued -with great severity by the objective character of the sacraments, a f” 
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the holiness of the Church apart from the holiness 
or otherwise of its memhers and clergy. It was in 
the controversy with the Donatists, therefore, that 
the Catholic doctrine of the Church was completely 
developed. To the foundation principle of Dona- 
tism qui fidem a perfido sumserit, non fidem per- 
cipit sed reatum’) Optatus of Mileve opposes an 
equally fundamental position, ‘ sacramenta per se 
esse sancta, non per homines.’ It was not difficult 
for Augustine to show how many practical diffi- 
culties were involved in the Donatist contention, 
chief among them the difficulty, amounting to im- 
possibility, of knowing the true character of the 
officiating priest. But he went further, and, by 
asserting the indelible character of Orders, whereby 
an ordained person retains the power to celebrate 
a valid sacrament, whatever he his views or his 
conduct, and the mixed composition of the Church 
as containing not only ‘vessels for honour’ but 
‘ vessels for dishonour,’ stamped its final form on 
the Catholic doctrine of the Catholic Church. It 
is true that in doing so he had to abandon the 
position taken by Cyprian, and assert the validity 
of all baptism, even that performed by heretics, 
provided that it was in the name of the Trinity. 
It is true also that baptism in this way came to 
lose some of its significance and to represent only ' 
a ‘marking’ of the recipient, the beginning of a 
process which, though it might begin anywhere, 
could be consummated only within the Catholic 
Church and by the addition of ‘ charity ’ to faith. 
Moreover, in the theory of the Church thus de- 
veloped in opposition to the Donatists, Augustine 
at least prepares the way for the Reformation dis- 
tinction between the Church visible and the Church 
invisible, 

LtiERiinRE.— Optatns MUev., de Schismate Donatistarum 
[PL xi.] ; Augsistine, c. Epistolam Parmeniani, de Unitate 
Ecclesice, de BaptiSTno contra Donatistas, c. Literas Petiliani, 
c. Creseonium, Brevieulus collationis cum Donatistis, c. Sou- 
denlium, Ep. ad Bonifacium', F. Ribbeck, Donatxa und 
Augustinus, Elberfeld, 1868: D. Volter, Ersprung des Dona- 
tismus, Preibure, 1882 ; L. Duchesne, Dossier du Donatisme, 
Paris, 1890 J A. Hamack, ffist. of Dogma, Eng. tr., 1894-99, 
esp. vol. V. ; N, Bonwetsch, art. ‘ Donatismus,’ in PRB\ iv. 

788-798. C. A. Scott, 

DOOM, DOOM MYTHS (Teutonic).— The 
belief in supernatural powers who preside over the 
destinies of mankind is met with among all the 
Teutonic peoples. These powers have more espe- 
cially the end of life in their control, and they are 
accordingly now and then identified with the spirit 
of death. They are believed to become incarnate 
in female form, now coalescing in a single being, 
now appearing as three sisters, or even in whole 
multitudes. According as they dispense good or 
evil fortune to men, they are distinguished as 
friendly or hostile. To the individual they fre- 
quently reveal his fate in dreams, and this explains 
why dreams hold so important a place, not only in 
tlie common life, but also in the literature, of the 
Teutonic race (cf. W. Henzen, tjbcr die Trdume in 
der altnord. Sagalitteratur, Leipzig, 1890). 

The ancient Teutonic dialects possess several designations for 
the powers of destiny, and in not a few cases the terms have 
already acquired an abstract sense. All the tribes had the word 
meaning fatum or eventus which appears in O.H.G. tcurt, A.S. 
un/rS, O.N. ut^r, and which sometimes signifies the spirit of 
death or destiny, and sometimes death or destiny itself. In the 
old Saxon and Scandinanan dialectm again, the name found in 
0.8. metod, A.8. meotod, O.N. mjotu'Sr, the power which ‘ metes 
out’ or ‘orders,’ was in current use; whiie among the Southern 
Teutons we find O.H.G. gascaft, O.S. giskap, A.S. gescap, ' the 
spirit who creates’ (’shapes’), which is given in GKcco-Latln 
glosses ns the equivnient of parca. In works of the 15th cent, 
the gachscBepfen are still referred to as powers who bestow life 
upon man and order its course (Vintler, Blume der Tugend, 
1411, line 7805). 

The belief in the powers of destiny has assumed 
an alto^ther peculiar form in northern Scandi- 
navia. Here they are known for the most part by 
the name of nornir- Nom is a word of obscure 
etymology, hut appears to be connected with Swed. 


norna, nyrna, ‘ to teU secretly,’ ‘ to warn,’ and 
Mid. Eng. nyrnen, ‘ to recite.’ The fate of man is 
the work of the Nome (s/mjj norna), and none can 
evade their decree. Even the destiny of the gods 
lies in their control. Hence they make their ap- 
pearance at the birth of human beings, and support 
the mother in the pains of labour. People seek to 
win their favour by offerings. In the Faroe Islands 
it is still the custom for mothers to eat the ‘ Norn- 
groats’ {nornayreytur) after a birth — a survival 
of the ancient oblation. The Noms then set the 
tokens of their goodwill upon the finger-nails of 
the child, and those who have white spots, the 
‘ Nom-marks,’ on their nails are children of fortune. 
Like the fylgjur (see art. Demons and Spirits 
[Teutonic], vol. iv, p. 633), the Noms continue 
their good services to human beings throughout 
life. OSin puts his protdg6 SigurSr on his guard 
against the evil Norns, who in battle stand on 
either side of a man, ivishing that he may receive 
wounds. The blows of fate are supposed to be the 
work of angry Noms, and defeats in war are also 
traced to their dictates. A person’s death is like- 
wise due to their decree. 'We thus see the hostile 
aspects of their character becoming more and more 
pronounced, and hence, as is stated in the Volnspd, 
(8 If.), they were believed to have sprung originally 
from the race of giants, and the golden age of the 
gods came to an end when the Norns came into 
being. From their leading representative, Ur5r, is 
taken the name of the only fountain in the under 
world, the UrSr fountain ; here, according to Snorri, 
lay their abode, and from this retreat they exer- 
cised their sway over the fruitfulness of the earth. 

The Noms are often found in a group of three, 
or in three companies. It is possible that in this 
point the classical myths of the Parcce may here 
and there have had an iniluence upon the sagas of 
the Noms. They are depicted as maidens who 
spin the_ thread of destiny for man. Their doings 
at the birth of Helgi, the slayer of the Hundings, 
are narrated as follows : 


•Night lay over the house when the Fates came to forecast the 
hero's life. They said that he should be called the most famous 
of kings and the best among princes. With power they twisted 
the strands of fate for Borghild’s son in Bralund ; they spread 
the woof of gold and made it fast under the midst of the moon’s 
hail. In the east and the west they hid the thrums ; all the 
land between was to bo his. Neri's sister fastened one strand in 
the sides of the north, and prayed that it might hold tor ever’ 
(HelgakviSa Dundingshana,i\.ZB., Corp.poet. bar., 1883, ii. 181). 

The story of Meleager likewise reappears among 
the Nom myths. The fatal three are present at 
the birth of Nomagest. The two elder sisters 
ordain fortune and renown for the child, but the 
younger decides that he shall live only so long as 
the taper by his cradle remains unconsumed. 
Thereupon the elder sister seizes the taper, ex- 
tinguishes it, and hands it to the mother, thus 
conveying to mother and child the power of fixin" 
the term of the child’s life {Nornagestssaaa, e^ 
Bugge, 1865, p. 77). ^ 

The names r ^riSandi and Sfould, sometimes given 
to two of the Noms, are due to a learned blunder 
of the 12th cent., and have no better authoritv 
than an interpolation in the Vdluspd. The author 
of the pMsage erroneously connected the name 
UrtSr with the preterite stem of the verb verSa, 
‘to he, and mterpreted it as denoting the Nom of 
the past ; he then proceeded to fabricate a FertS- 
andi as the Nom of the present, and nSkuld&B the 
Nom of the future, taking the former from veriSa, 
and the Jatter from shuluy the “word used to denote 
the future tense. The idea that the three Nome 
inscribe the life of man on tablets emanates from 
the same writer (Volnspd, 20). 
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DOOR. — Doors, •whether of dwellings or of 
temples, play an important part in ritual and 
belief over a very wide area. Often the dwelling- 
place of a spirit or divinity, the door has almost 
invariably a sacred character. The origin of the 
latter is perhaps best sought in the conception of 
the door as separating between two worlds — the 
outside world, where are innumerable hostile influ- 
ences and powers, and the region unthin the limits 
of the house, the influences and powers of which 
are friendly. The door is at once the barrier 
against those hostile influences, and that which 
gives entrance to those who have a right to pass to 
the sacred region within. Hence those who pass 
through the door — the limit of the sacred region, 
and therefore itself sacred — must do so with care 
and often with certain ritual acts. Thus the 
sacredness of the door was probably at first inde- 
pendent of its connexion with a god or spirit. But 
that connexion, once established, could only add to 
its sacred character. Again, being the dividing 
line between hostUe and friendly spheres, the 
doorway was supposed to be a place where evil 
influences clustered, or sometimes even dwelt. 
But more usually the household spirits dwell at 
the door and protect it. As these are generally 
connected with the hearth, it is not clear why they 
should also he associated with the door. But two 
reasons may be suggested. The door is the exterior 
limit of their dominion, where their influence 
would first bo met with, and where they might 
reasonably be supposed to dwell. And when men 
dwelt in rock-shelters, caves, or half-open huts, 
the fire would be at or near the entrance, as it still 
burns in front of savage huts.* When, later, it was 
taken into the house, the connexion of ancestral 
ghosts with the hearth would be shared -ndth the 
entrance, their former exclusive domain. In some 
oases also burial takes place at the doorway. 

Besides being sacred as a whole, the door has 
special sanctity in its more important parts — 
threshold, side-posts, and lintel — as udll be seen in 
the course of this article. But it is impossible, 
with Trumbull, to regard the aacredness of the 
threshold as originating in its having been the 
primitive altar — first of the house, then of the 
temple. The many rites connected 'nith threshold 
or door by no means bear out this theory, though, 
where sacrifice is performed at the door, the 
threshold stone may become for the nonce a species 
of altar. But more probably the sacrifice is not 
slain on the thresliold, just as the fire at the 
entrance would not have the threshold for a 
hearth, while the altar of primitive tribes is un- 
connected with the threshold (see Altak). 

The eacredness of the door as the passage to a different 
domain is seen in many folk-tales of the Forbidden, or Tabued, 
Door, through -which certain persons must not pass, and beyond 
which lie matters into which they must not penetrate. To do 
BO is generally followed by fatal consequences (CF 306 ft.). 
Similarly the stranger must not, without due preparation, pass 
the family door, nor may the profane cross the temple threshold. 

I. Ritual acts at doors. — The sacredness of the 
door as a means of passage from one state to 
another appears in numerous rites connected with 
the threshold. 

(a) TAe hride must step across the threshold of the 
husband’s house with the right foot foremost, the 
bridegroom in the ancient Vedic ceremonial in- 
structing her to do so (SBB xxx. 193). This 
custom IS also found in more modem times else- 
where. Or, again, an animal is sacrificed at the 
threshold, and the bride must step across the 
outpoured blood — a custom existing among the 
Somalis, in Syria, Armenia, and -with the Copts in 
Egypt (FLJ ■vi. [1888] 121 ; Trumbull, Threshold 
Covenant, 1896, p. 26 ; Garnett, Women of Turkey, 
1890, p. 239 ; Lane, Modern Egyptians, 1846, iii. 

1 Of. SRB a. SSO for instances among the Hereros. 


192). Or an offering is made, the materials being 
often presented to the bride, while she smears the 
door-posts with them, before crossing the threshold 
(see TrumhuU, 29 f.). Even more -wide-spread is 
the custom of carrying the bride across the 
threshold — a rite occurring among the Greeks, 
Romans, Chinese, Mordtins, Abyssinians, in Syria 
and Egypt, and found as a survival in parts of 
England and Scotland (Plut. Eom. Qucest. 29 ; FL 
i. [1890] 459, 487 ; Bruce, Travels, 1804, vii. 67 ; 
Burckhardt, Arab. Proverbs, 1875, p. 137; NO, 
8th ser.,x. [1896] 328; Dalyell, Darker Sup. of Scot- 
land, 1835, p. 291 ; Gregor, Folk-lore of N.E. of 
Scotland, 1881, p. 51 ; Van Gennep, Les Bites de 
passage, Paris, 1909, p. 186; for other refs., see 
Trumbull, 38 If. ). The last custom has sometimes 
been explained as a relic of marriage by capture, 
but it forms one of a group of rites by which it is 
sought to safeguard the sanctity of the threshold. 
Generally, before a stranger can he received, cer- 
tain rites must be performed to remove the con- 
tagion of tabu resting on him qua stranger. The 
bride, belonging primitively to a different kin, 
was so far a stranger, and therefore dangerous. 
Hence certain precautions must he taken to render 
propitious the spirit or divinity of the threshold— 
an offering is made, or the bride is carried over the 
sacred spot (carrying or suspending above ground 
of tabued persons is a common rite), or she steps 
over, not on, it, but always with the right foot 
foremost, or she steps over the blood by which the 
spirit is propitiated, and through which, perhaps, 
she is brought into a kin or covenant relation with 
him. This is seen more clearly in a Panjah rite. 
The bride holds the door-frame of the bridegroom’s 
house. His mother gives her a cup of w;ater to 
drink and welcomes her, and presents are ^ven by 
members of the husband’s family. Cotton is laid 
down, and she is bidden to come in. She steps pn 
it, and is now an integral member of the family 
(FL ix. [1898] 152 f.). In some cases the bridegroom 
makes an offering at the threshold of the bride’s 
house — perhaps a relic of those marriages in which 
the husband went to live in her home. Crooke 
(FL xiii. [1902] 238, ‘The Lifting of the Bride’) 
sees in the lifting a charm to promote fertility in 
some instances, in others a method of protection 
against evil influences. It should also be noted 
that in Lapland and Hungary stepping over the 
threshold ensures the protection of the family and 
of the tutelar spirit (Jones and Kropf, Folk-Tales 
of the Magyars, 1889, p. 410 f.). _ 

(b) Treading on the threshold is frequently for- 
bidden, or is con sidered unlucky. It must be stepped 
over, usually w’ith the right foot first (of. iL 
459 [Tatars]; Conder, Heih and Moab, 1883, p. 
293 [Syrians] ; Lane, Modern Egyptians, !. 118 ; 
Morier, Second Joum. through Persia, 1818, p. J54 
[Muham. mosques] ; Trumbull, 12 [Fmns_ and 
Teutons]; 1 S 6*-“ [setiological myth ex-plammg 
why a temple threshold is not trodden o®l)- 
scrupulous care in stepping over the threshold o 
a temple, e.g. that of Baal and of Jahweh, is also 
referred to and condemned in Zeph 1 . Ip 
obidous that the act had the force of a religiou 
rite. Similarly, novices, on initiation into a score 
society among the Bella Coolas, had to le^ o\ 
the threshold of the dancing honse (I'razer, 
Totemism and Exogamy, 1910, iu. 6^). , , , 

is also unlucky to stumble on the thresaoW, 
especially when going on a journey o*. 

etc. (Highlands, Germany, Transylvania, Midaysia, 

Syria, etc. ; see Grimm, Texit> myth. 1816 , • 

166, xviii. [1907] 69). 

belief, and says that ‘ he who strikes his foota^*" 
the threshold should turn back_ 
ed. Mullach, 1868, i. 510). It is also dangerous m 
sneeze at the threshold, to sit, or to linger , 
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for women to suckle their children there (Hindus, 
Slavs, Syrians, etc. [Crooke, PR i. 241 ; Trum- 
bull, 11-12; FL XV. [1904] 208 — negroes of Jamaica 
believe that ‘duppies’ take those who sit at 
thresholds ; FL xviii. 59]). 

(c) The sacredness of the door, and especially of 
the threshold, demands also that acts of reverence 
he paid there. The threshold is to be crossed with 
the right foot first. Or a charm or prayer or sacred 
formula should be said (‘Bismillali’ [Arabs], 
Palgrave, Arabia, 1865, i. 61 ; a formula of blessing 
when the door is first opened in the morning 
[Hebrides], FL x. [1899] 261). Or prostration and 
touching the threshold -nuth the forehead, kissing 
it or the door, taking off the shoes, crossing oneself 
on entering, are practised ([Muhammadans] Trum- 
bull, 11, 123 ; Morier, 254 ; Fraff. Phil. Grcec. i. 
510 ; Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, 1872, 
p. 137 ; Layard, Nineveh, 1849, i. 69). 

{d) The sacredness of the door ' makes it a place 
to deposit objects which are to he preserved in safety. 
In Iceland the caul, in wliioh the child’s guardian 
spirit or a part of its soul resides, was buried under 
the threshold, possibly with a view to re-birth in 
the event of the child dying. The spirit would 
pass into the mother as she crossed the threshold 
(Grimm, Teut. Myth. 874). Among the Baganda, 
at the monthly ceremony connected with the 
king’s placenta, to ensure his life and health, it is 
deposited in the doonvay for a night and a day 
(Roscoe, JAl xxxii. [1902] 63, 76). 

(e) The door is a usual place at which to offer 
sacrifices, either to propitiate the household spirit 
or god, and so to unite the ‘ house ’ with him, or to 
repel evil influences, or to remove the contagion of 
uncleanness from all in the house. 

In Zindero two human victims were sacrificed, one at the 
threshold, which was smeared with the blood, before a new king 
entered the royal hut (Bruce, Travels, ii. 614). In W. Africa, in 
time of smallpox or expected trouble, gateways are sprinkled 
with sacrificial blood (Kingsley, Travels in W, Afr., 1897, p. 461 ; 
Nassau, Feiichism in W. Afr., 1904, p. 93). The Dayaks sprinkle 
the doorway with the blood of a pig sacrificed as an ej^iation 
for unchastity, and also with sacrificial blood at seed-time (St. 
John, lAfe in the Fare4ts of the Far Fast, 1802, i. 64, 157). 
Among the Aztecs it wag also usual to smear the temple doors 
with the blood, the sacrifice being offered on on altar near the 
door (Rdville, Fative Rel. of ilezico, 1884, pp. 17D, 183). A 
similar custom may be seen in Herodotus’ account (iL 48) of the 
sacrifice of a swine to Osiris, at the door of each house. Tlic 
carcass was given to the swineherd, so tbatthemain partof the 
rite was the t)Iood*8hcddlng, In Bab. rituals a lamb was sacri- 
ficed at the gate of a house, and its blood smeared on lintel and 
doorposts, and on the huge images guarding the entrance 
(Zimmern, Bextrdge z, Kenninxs dcr hob. Rcl., Leipzig, 1901, 
127 ; cf. Layard, ii. 202). In Muslim houses it is usual to dip 
e hand in the blood of sacrifices offered on special occasions, 
and to mark the surface near the door in order to repel the/inn 
{F£j xviii. [19073 66). For other examples, Abj-ssinian, Hindu, 
see ERE i. 66^, iii. 446*. The same rite of smearing the doorway 
with blood occurs as a survival in European folk-custom, e.g. in 
Greece at Easter, and In Ireland on St. Martin’s eve, to keep 
out evil spirits during the year {FL i. 276 ; Mason, Slat, 
Account, 1814-9, iii. 76), It can hardly be doubted that the 
Hebrew Passover rite goes back to a sacrifice by whl(A the 
household divinity dwdling at the doorway was propitiated 
and his protective power secured against the evil ^wers (the 
‘destroyer’). The blood was smeared on doorposts and lintel, 
and was perhaps first poured on the threshold (Elx 1222 « bason ' 
I? ‘threshold ']). 

The custom of slaying a sacrificial victim at the 
door to welcome a guest, or before tlie entrance of 
a stranger, or even on the return of the master of a 
house from a iourney, which is so -wide-sprend, 
especially in Africa, Syria, and the East (see FL 
x-viii. 66; Trumbull, Iff.), had probably the 
primitive intention of neutralizing the contagion 
of evil which a new'-coraer brings with him, and 
also of making tlie household gods propitious to 
him. From this it may have passed into a species 
of covenant rite — ^by the blood shed the new-comer 
or guest was made one with the household or its 
god. In other cases salt is sprinkled on the 
threshold, or bread and salt are oflered to the 

* The Celto-Iberian custom of dancinp^ at the doors at the 
time of full moon maj be noted (Strabo, liL 4. IB). 


guest (cf. Trumbull, 3U., where the importance o 
the covenant Mpect is perhaps over-empliasized). 

Other offerings occur at the door. In ancien 
Vedic law the householder had to place an offerin; 
on the threshold, at the same time reciting ; 
mantra [SBE ii. 107, 203). At seed-time ii 
N.W. India a cup-shaped cake of cow-dung fillei 
with corn, and water poured over it, is placed oi 
the threshold (FLR v. [1882] 34). The first hnndli 
of com is placed near the threshold, and hetweei 
it and the threshold a libation is poured forth 
forming an offering of first-fruits to the househok 
god (ib. ; Tmmbull, 16). In the north of Scotland 
part of the first load of sea-' ivaar ’ used for manun 
was placed on New Year’s day at each door of th< 
farm to bring good fortune ( Gregor, in FLJ ii. [1884 
331). In Babylonia, libations of oU, honey, anc 
wine were poured over the thresholds of tenmles 
and honey and wine over bolts (Jastrow, Rel. Bah. 
1898, p. 664 f.). 

(f) The frequent use of sacrifices at or near doon 
of temples is seen from tlie fact that in manj 
temples an altar stands beside the door or entrance. 
Among the Hebrews the altar of burat-oflerinj 
stood at the entrance of the tabernacle of the teni 
of meeting (Ex 40®). Offerings were brought to the 
door of the tent of meeting and slain, and the 
blood sprinkled on the altar (Lv !’• ‘ 3® 4'‘*^eto., cf. 
17“-). Similarly, in the temple the altar of burnt 
oflering stood before the entrance to the Holj 
Place, like the large altar of the outer court ol 
Bab. temples. The weater Greek and Roman 
altars frequently stood before the entrance to the 
raSs or cella. Tmmbull notes other instances from 
Assyria and Asia Minor, Mexico, Polynesia, etc. 
(115, 121, 144, 150; cf. Ellis, Pol. Researches, 
1832-6, iv. 89). In Dahomey little mounds of earth 
are often found at doorways, and on them offering* 
are laid (Schneider, Rel. der afiik. Naturvolkcr, 
Munster, 1891, p. 115) ; and in Greece altars were 
often placed at gatervays or doors. The sanctity oi 
the door or threshold is also emphasized in the 
OT. At the door of the tent of meeting took place 
the consecration of Aaron and his sons (Ex 29'‘*^). 

I In Ezekiel’s ideal temple the ‘ Prince ’ is to worship 

I at the threshold of tlie gate of the inner court (46®). 
When Moses spoke to Jahweh, the pillar of cloud 
descended and stood over the door of entrance to 
the tent of meeting ; and in Ezekiel’s temple the 
glory of Jahweh mounts np from the cherub and 
stands over the threshold of the house (Ex 33®*'', Dt 
31’®, Ezk 9* 10''). The thresholds of the tent of 
meeting had their guardians (1 Ch 9-®), and later 
those of the temple (2 K 22* 23®, 2 Ch 23*, Jer 35* ; 
cf. Ps 84"’). The office of doorkeeper [Bvpupol, 
TTvXapol) soon came into existence in the Christian 
Church (Cornelius, ap. Eus. RE -vi. 43; Bingham, 
Aniiq., 1829, L 293, cf. 257). 

The ancient custom of baptistery and font being: outside the 
church (Eus. HE x. 4 ; Cyril, Cotech. MyiU L 2), preceded by 
the custom of baptizing' in any place where there was water 
(Tert. de Bapt. 4 ; Justin, Apol. i. 61), is connected with the 
general idea that none hut the initiated can enter the sanctuary, 
and also with the ritual ol purification before sacrificing, enter 
ing a temple, etc., for which special vessels stood near the 
entrance — the nepippaiTTjpia, or fonts, at the entrance of the 
Greek fait, the jars for ablutions which stood beside the altars 
of Bab. temples, the Bab. apsu, and the lasers and brazen sea 
of Solomon's temple (Jastrow, C52-3 ; Sayce, Bel. of Ane, Empt 
and Bah., 1902, p. 458 ; 2 Ob 45-7). 

2 . Guardian spirits and ditunities of doors. — The 
sacredness of the door was connected with its spirit 
or Divine guardianship. In many cases wc find 
deliberate methods resorted to in order to Bccnrc a 
spirit guardian, in the first instance, of the door of 
a house, and later, of the gate of a city. One 
of these is burial. House burial Ls of very wide 
occurrence, and is probably primitive. It usually 
takes place under the floor, but there arc occa-rionaf 
instances of its occurrence under the Uireshold 
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(Ralston, 326 [Slavs]; Jastrow, 599 [Bab.]; ERE 
iii. 34® [Burma]). Burial at gates is also found in 
Greece — iEtolus was buried in a tomb in the gate 
leading to Olympia, and, from his grave over the 
Scsean gate at Troy, Laomedon was believed to 
guard the city. Neoptolemus was also buried 
under the threshold of the temple at Delphi (Pau- 
sanias, ed. Frazer, v. 4. 4 and notes). The ashes 
of Belinus, a British god, were said to have been 
preserved at the gate on the Thames (= Billings- 
gate [GeolF. Mon. iii. 1]) — a myth founded on gate- 
burial and Divine guardianship of the gate. In 
other cases, sacrifice was resorted to. At the build- 
ing of a hut or house a human victim is often 
placed under the roof-post, the four comers, the 
threshold, or the foundation, whatever that may 
be, or the walls ; and the same is true of the build- 
ing of a gate. There is no proof, however, that 
(as Trumbull supposes \pp. cit. 21]) the threshold 
stone was originMly the foundation stone. The 
victims may be intended to propitiate the earth- 
spirits whose domain is disturbed by the digging, 
but they are also expected to act as guardians of 
the house, door, or gate. In old Canaanite houses 
new-bom children were sacrificed and buried under 
floor, corners, or threshold — a custom later com- 
muted to burial of a lamp or bowls in these places 
{PEFSt, 1903, pp. 10 f., 36 ff.). The passages in 
Jos 6-®, 1 K 16^ have an undoubted reference to 
this custom. In Phoenicia, men were buried be- 
neath gates to make the town secure (Movers, Die 
Phonizicr, Berlin, 1840, ii. 46). Instances of sacri- 
fices at the building of a city gate are cited from 
the farther East (Alabaster, The Wheel of the Laiu, 
1871, p. 212 [Siam] ; Tylor, Prim. Gult.\ 1903, i. 
106 ; ERE^ iii. 27® [Tenasserim, Mandalay]), and in 
Senegambia it was formerly the custom to bury 
alive a boy and girl before the chief door of the 
toivn, in order to make it impreraable (Waitz, 
Anthrop., Leipzig, 1860, ii. 197). The coins placed 
under the door in China and Syria at the building 
of a house are probably surrogates for such sacri- 
fices, like the (Janaanite lamps. In Syria a cock 
is sacrificed, and its blood poured over the lintel 
and steps of a new house (Doolittle, Social Life of 
the Chinese, 1866, ii. 76 ; FL xviii. [1907] 69). 

On foundation-sacrifloes in eencral, see Sartori, ZE xxx. [1898] 
Iff.; Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 1870, p. 284 ff.; 
Oorame, Folk-Lore Relics, 1883, p. 24). 

In all such cases it is evident that the spirit of 
the door is connected with the household spirit, 
and that both are ultimately ghosts of the dead, 
though the sacrifice or burial took place there be- 
cause the door or threshold was already considered 
an important part of the house. Souls were sup- 
posed to dwell under the threshold in ancient India 
(Oldenberg, Rel. des Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. 553). 
Among the Slavs the domovoj, or house-spirit, 
associated with the hearth, is propitiated at cer- 
tain times by ofierings buried beneath the threshold 
(TmmbuU, 19). Similarly the household penates 
of the Mordvins receive ofierings at the door, which 
is their seat (FL i. 422 fiT.). In Germany a spirit 
sits between door and doorpost; hence the door 
must not be banged, and other precautions must 
be taken lest he leave and take the luck with him 
(Grimm, 1820 ; Fi xiii. [1902] 238 flf.). In Irish 
and Scots belief the household fairies reside at the 
threshold (Crooke, PR i. 241). li Samoa the tute- 
lary spirit is also associated with the doorway, and 
is angry when water is spilt on the threshold 
(Turner, Samoa,, 1884, p. 37). 

In many regions the door or gate is put under 
the protection of special divinities, or is called by 
the name of a god. The Ainus have a god of door- 
posts, and to him, as to the gods of other parts of 
the hut, worship is paid at its construction, and 
offerings of iruxo are made at other times (FLJ vi. 


[1888] 40 ; Batchelor, Ainu and their Folk-lore, 
1901, p. 129). The Japanese have gods of doors 
and gates who guard against ‘imfriendly things 
from below and above,’ and are in some cases 
personifications of the gates, since these were 
conceived as living things exercising protective 

g owers. Small prints of the Ni-6, guardians of 
oly places, are set on the doors for protection 
(Eevon, RHR li. [1905] 389 f.; Aston, Shinto, 1905, 
pp. 168, 283). In China the usual gods of the doors 
are Shen-Shu and Ju-Lu, though other divinities 
or guardians occur. They guard the house and 
other buildings; and images of them, larger or 
smaller, or pictures of them, or simply their names, 
are found at the door, with a shrine on the left hand 
(de Groot, LesFStes annuellement ctlihries A Emoui, 
tr. Chavannes, Paris, 1886, p. 597 ff. ; Williams, 
The Middle Kingdom, New York, 1848, i. 731). 
In India, Vattuma is the threshold god, dwelling 
there, to whom offerings are made when the door- 
way is set up. Or, as among the Malers of Chota 
Nagpur, Dwara Gnsaln is lord of the house door, 
and IS propitiated with rites and offerings, in time 
of calamity, at the doorway. Images and pic- 
tures of gods are also placed round doors (Trum- 
bull, 95; Crooke, i. 104). In Egypt each 
building had its protecting deity, as doorway 
inscriptions prove, while sphinxes guarded the 
entrances of tombs and protected them from the 
attacks of the spirits of the desert. An inscription 
runs: ‘I protect thy sepulchral chamber, I Keep 
away the stranger, I overthrow the foes with their 
weapons.’ In other cases a royal statue, wearing 
the magic urceus diadem, guards the tomb (ZA, 
1880, p. 50 ; Wilkinson, i. 362 f. ; Maspero, Etudes 
de myth., Paris, 1893, i. 79). The gates of Thebes 
were each dedicated to a planet, and connected 
with planetary worship (Nonnus, Dionys. v. 64). 
In Baoylonia and Assyria gates of cities, palaces, 
etc., were often dedicated to gods or named after 
them, and each part of a house doorway was associ- 
ated with the great divinities to whom appeal was 
made (Maspero, Life inAnc. Eg. and Assyr. 1891, 

. 220 : Jastrow, 237). But, besides this, human- 
eaded ivinged bulls, lions, and other monstrous 
forms stood at the entrances of temples and palaces 
to guard them against the approach of the demons, 
the brood of Tiamat, with their composite forms 
(Maspero, 198 f.; Jastrow, 263; Sayce,. 119). In 
Guatemala, Chalialka was the god of houses, and 
his protection was assured by sprinkling the doors 
with sacrificial blood. The great doorways of 
Central American temples were also guarded by 
human male and female or animal figures (Tram- 
bull, 98, 146). In Rome, Janus was the primitive 
numen of the doorway of the house and the city- 
gate, preventing the passage of all evil things into 
the house, and so one of the Penates. He was 
god of thejctm, gates in the form of arches on the 
roads, etc., the most ancient of which was that of 
the Forum, originally a temple in the form of a 
gateway. But Janus, as god of doors and gate^ 
was rather god of the entry and departure through 
the gate or door. This is seen by the fact that 
each part of the door had its numen — Limentinus, 
of the threshold ; Forculus, of the leaves of the 
door; Cardea, of the hinges (Wissowa, Rel. u. 
Kult. der Romer, Munich, 1902, p. 91 ff. ; Toutain, 
Etudes de myth., Paris, 1909, p. 197 ff.; 

Corona, 13). In Greece, Apollo Aguieus or Thy- 
rteus and the Antelii were concerned with entrances 
and doors. Images of Hecate stood at doors, to 
prevent the entrance of evil spirits and ghosts, 
and she was also invoked before the threshold for 
protection against them. At doors and gates stood 
also the iptial, protective images or symbols of 
Hermes (CCS ii. 509, 616; Brunck, Analecta, 
1772-76, iii. 197 : Tert. de Cor. 13). See ERE m. 
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In Turkestan, ‘the most common method of divining the 
course of future events is to place on the coals the fihoulder> 
blade of a sheep, which has been carefully cleaned of the flesh. 
This is gradually calcined, and the cracks, the colour, and the 
small particles which fall away from it, denote good or bad luck 
or the various accidents which may happen on an expedition. 
Another kind of divination is ver>' common : kumatakt by 
means of dried sheep-dung. The Kirghiz selects forty balls 
of dung, and divides them roughly into three heaps. He then 
takes four at a time from each heap, until only four or less 
remain in each. The remainder he also divides into three 
heaps, and again takes from each by fours. Three more heaps 
are thus made, so that at last there are three rows of three 
piles in each. What is left he divides by three, and sees 
whether the remainder be one, two, or three. The vaiy'ing 
numbers and positions of the balls of dung can be explained 
by an experienced soothsayer to the intense satisfaction or to 
the disappointment of the one who consults him’ (Schuyler, 
Turkistan, New York, 1876, ii. SI). 

Similar omens are drawn in N. Africa from the 
excrements in the rectum of the victim, and the 
blood. Scapulomancy is mentioned by Jahi? 
(+ A.H. 255) together vvith palmistry and another 
mode of augury which is far less familiar, viz. 
divination by the gnawing of mice. When the 
Khalif Mansur (A.D. 754-775) was in a village, 
a mat of his was gnawed by a mouse ; he sent it 
to be mended, but the wortman suggested that 
it ought to be examined by a diviner first ; the 
diviner foretold the Khalif a quiet and prosperous 
re^ (Zoology, A.H. 1323, v, 93). 

The use of the polished surface or magic mirror 
goes hack to ancient times ; according to Ibn 
Khaldun, who agrees in this respect with modem 
crystal-gazers, tiie image appears not on the 
mirror itself, but on a kina of vapour which 
floats between the surface and the gazer’s eye. 
The Khalif Mansur had a mirror which told 
him whether a man was a friend or an enemy; 
according to Sir 12“’'-, the mirror rusted in the 
case of the enemy, and this was probably how 
the Agamemnon of iEsohylus worked bis ‘ mirror 
of friendship ’ (line 839). The process varies very 
much in different places, different materials being 
employed, with great varieties of symbolism. In 
Egypt the practice called darb al-mandal is 
common, ana performed with liquids, e.g. water 
or ink, or else with solid mirrors, such as sword- 
blades. Lane (Modem Egrjptians, ed. 1871, i. 
337-346) gives an account of some extraordina:^ 
performances of the kind which he ivitnessed in 
Cairo ; the visions were seen by a hoy, casually 
asked to gaze, in ink placed in tlie palm of liis 
hand and surrounded by certain numerals ; other 
features were a chafing-dish with live charcoal, 
in which spells written on paper by the diviner 
were burned togetlier with frankincense and 
coriander-seed. In the mirror so arranged the 
hoy saw among other persons Lord Nelson, of 
whom he had never heard. Lane’s story provoked 
considerable discussion in Europe, but was de- 
fended by Sir R. Burton (Pilgrimage, ed. 1893, ch. 
xviii.). Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, and other persons 
familiar with the East. This process is used for 
discovering offenders ; according to the account 
of it given by Douttd (p. 390), which tallies in many 
respects with Lane’s bnt adds many details, the 
medium is supposed to command tlie services of ten 
of the jinn, who are first told to discharge certain 
domestic duties and then compelled by an oath 
to tell the medium anything which he vvishes to 
know. The function of medium is limited to a 

nail class : boys under age, negres.ses, enceinte 

omen, and people with a long ‘ line of fortune.’ 

Possession, or mspiration by theyinn, appears to 
have been a principle of the pre-Islamic divina- 
tion, and the archmologists profess to name some 
of the early diviners. Probably possession was 
not regarded as their normal state, and they 
Wpnotized themselves by some process or other. 
Ime importance of the casual utterance doubtless 
goes back to an early date in Semitic civilization ; 
voi„ iv . — 52 


what is required is that the utterance should 
either be wholly unconnected with tlie matter on 
which it is made to bear, or that it should pro- 
ceed from an invisible speaker. The author 01 al- 
Fakhri gravely narrates cases in which information 
was conveyed by these mysterious channels. 

The two last methods — geomancy and ‘gematria’ 
—are probably the most characteristic.ally iluslim 
methods of divination, and the literature on both 
subjects is copious. In the former, some sand 
casually taken up is arranged in fifteen columns 
of from 5 to 7 grains, bearing technical names ; con- 
ventional values are assigned to the combinations 
of these, and these conventional values give tlie 
answers to the questions addressed. A Bodleian 
MS contains a dictionary of tliose values ; but 
it is not very lucid as to the mode whereby the 
column is obtained. Divination by the values 
attached to the letters of men’s names is a highly 
complicated subject; Sabti (a man of Ceuta) in- 
vented a divination-table for this purpose called 
Zairjah, consisting of concentric circles, accom- 
panied by an explanatory poem, based partly on 
letter-values, partly on astrology. Ibn Klialdhn 
inserts it in his Prolegomena ; but his translator, 
de Slane, confesses his inability to follow the sys- 
tem. Some use, which is not very clear, is made 
of such groups as 222, 333, 444, etc. — a fact which 
indicates, what is otherwise attested, that the 
‘number of the Beast’ is something far more com- 
plicated than the letter-values of a man’s name. 
An obscure discipline, based on the numerical 
values of the letters, is called jafr-, the Khalif 
'Ali is said to have composed two books bearing 
the names Jafr and JamVah, wherein, by cal- 
culations of this sort, doubtless connected with 
Qur’anio texts, he foretold the whole history of 
the world until tlie Day of Judgment. These 
books are supposed to be in possession of the de- 
scendants of 'All, and, as was tlie case with the 
Sibylline hooks, some of tlieir contents are occa- 
sionally divulged ; the author of the Diet, of Tech. 
Terms in the Mussulman Sciences saw an extract 
which foretold the fate of the Egyptian sovereigns. 

A classical manual of the black art is the • Goal 
of the Sage’ of Maslamah of Madrid (t A.H. 398 
=A.D. 1007-8), which it took him seven years to 
compose, containing matter wliich astonishes the 
reader. It there appears that both the planets 
and the constellations divide between them tlie 
various objects to be found in the world, and tlie 
different avocations of mankind. Tims to Mars 
belong the power of attraction, natural science, 
surgery, farrieiy, tooth-drawing, the Persian lan- 
guage, the right nostril, the gall, heat, iiatred, 
the tlieology which denies tlie Diidne attributes, 
silk, hareskin and dogskin, iron-work, brigandage, 
bitter tastes, dryness, and red stones ; to the Bam 
belong the face, pupil, and ear, yelloiv and red, 
bitterness, deserts and robbers’ caves, fuel, animals 
wltli cloven hoofs. The week-days, besides their 
planetary assignation, belong to certain angels ; 
Monday to Gabriel, being cold and wet ; Thursda}' 
to ’Israfil, being hot and wet ; Saturday to ' Azru’il, 
being cold and drj' ; Wednesday to Michael, as 
being a mixture of all four. Tlie nature of the 
ink to be used in charms varies irith tlie planets 
and constellations ; and, according to the position 
of the moon, a cliarm when written shonla be dis- 
posed of in earth, air, fire, and water. Those 
who desire the services of the planets slionld bow 
down to them, and address to them complimentary 
seeches calling them by their Arabic, Indian, 
Greek, or Yunnni names. The Greek names 
(called by thi.s author Jitlmt) are correctly given. 
One author, Ja'far of Basrah, whom this writer 
cites, invented a planetary dirision of the Qur'Sn : 
by counting the mystic letters contained within 
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these divisions, he discovered how Iodr each dyn- 
asty was to last ; for each was controlled by one 
of the planets. 

Lane {i. 328) describes some of the consulting 
tables or hooks in use in Egypt. The table of 
Idris consists of 100 compartments, in each of 
which a letter of the Arabic alphabet is written ; 
the questioner, after reciting a text bearing on 
the subject of the Divine omniscience, places his 
finger at random on a letter ; he then malces a sen- 
tence by adding every fifth letter till he comes back 
to the first; the sentence thus formed tells him 
whether to proceed or desist ; it is so constructed 
that the proportion of negative replies to positive 
is four to one. Some which the writer has seen 
consist of Qur’anic texts written in a mysterious 
alphabet ; therefore only an expert can use them ; 
the more cautious experts are ready to give general 
answers out of them, but decline to give replies in 
which any sort of exactitude is required. The use 
of sortes Koraniccc, or divining by the first text 
that meets the eye on opening the sacred volume, 
is said to go back to verj>- early times ; many copies 
of the Qur’an contain directions for this method of 
using the book. One method mentioned by Lane 
consists in counting the number of times the letters 
which commence the Arabic words for ‘ good ’ and 
•bad’ occur on the page, and in deciding for or 
against a course by the majority. Another sub- 
stitutes the rosary for the Qur’an, and employs 
the three formulm, ‘God’s glory,’ ‘Praise to God,’ 
and ‘There is no god but God,’ to represent ‘good,’ 
' indifferent,’ ‘bad’; two beads are then selected 
at. random, and the forrnulce recited in the above 
Older, the beads being counted betiveen the two 
selected ; whichever formula goes to the last head 
is regarded as answering the question. 

That the dream should be commonly employed 
for ascertaining the future is natural, and there is 
a considerable literature on ta'blr, or ‘dream inter- 
pretation,’ mainly founded on the work of Artemi- 
dorus. Lane mentions an Egyptian practice of 
praying for dreams which can be used in this way : 
the questioner requests to be shown something 
white or green, or water, if the course which he 
contemplates is approved ; something black or 
red, or fire, in the other case. Certam mystical 
words uttered before going to sleep will produce, 
it is thought, veridical visions. In some places 
the Qur’an serves as a sort of vocabulary for the 
language of dreams ; a ship signifies safety, because 
the word ‘ save ’ is used in the Qur’an in connexion 
with Noah’s ark ; to dream of a king entering an 
unusual abode is unlucky, because the visit of a 
king is said in the same book to be a prelude to 
disaster. Similar glosses can be got from tradi- 
tions, current proverbs, or familiar usage of words, 
while, in other cases, the theory that dreams sig- 
nify their contraries can be applied ; e.g. the victor 
in a dream-duel will be the defeated in the real en- 
counter. The author of the Miifld al-uliim gives 
a brief glossary of the dream-language, in the main 
on these principles ; a complete dictionary of it was 
composed by 'Abd al-Ghani al-Nablusi (printed at 
Cairo, 1307), including proper names ; the number 
of meanings assigned to tne symbols is unfortun- 
ately perplexing ; thus, to dream of Adam may 
either sign a warning to repent, or presage pro- 
motion to liigh office, or indicate that the dreamer 
will be deceived by the words of an enemy, etc. 
There are places where veridical dreams are more 
likely to be obtained than elsewhere ; these are 
sometimes caves, more often the graves of saints. 

The attitude_ of Islamic theology towards all 
these practices is, in general, tolerant, and indeed 
the presence in the Qur’an of mystic letters strongly 
favours its magical employment, which is exceed- 
ingly natural in those countries in which Arabic 


is little understood, though used in both private 
and public worship. The belief in the /mn, who 
discharge some function in many of these opera- 
tions, is also orthodox. The prophet himself 
appears to liave attached considerable importance 
to omens, and, as might be expected, had pro- 
phetic dreams. Astrology was a highly respected 
discipline, on wliich even orthodox theologians 
might write. Further, some forms of Sufiism 
took up with ardour the Qabbalistic study of the 
Qur’an, and in these speculations the letter-values 
play a prominent part. On the other hand, students 
of philosophy found ways of introducing a theory 
of divination into their system. The two most 
famous essays on the subject are those of Mas'udi 
(ed, Barbier de Meynard, 1861-77, iii. 323-364) and 
Ibn Khaldun (tr. de Slane, i. 216-237, and iii. 
199 ff.). The former mentions three theories to 
account for divination : some suggested inspira- 
tion by jinn , ; others, the influence of the planet 
Mercury at the diviner’s birth ; yet others based 
the diviner’s special Icnowledge on the purity of 
his soul ; and this last appears to be the view 
held by Mas'udi himself. He confirms it by 
the facts that the genuine diviner is usually an 
anchorite and devotee, and that the famous pre- 
Islamic diviners showed a tendency to get rid of 
their bodies altogether : thus the wizard Satih had 
no bones save in his head. 

Ibn Khaldun’s theory is that, in all cases of 
divination which do not depend on calculations, 
the soul is detached from the senses, and so comes 
in contact with forms to which it (the soul) serves 
as matter; such powers, in the case of the Sufis, 
are an accident of their askesis\ and, so long as tlie 
ascetic is only accidentally a diviner, his statements 
are more trustworthy than those of the astrologer; 
but, if he becomes a professional diviner, then he 
becomes less trustworthy, since some of the purity 
of his soul is affected by the diminished sincerity 
of his purpose. This theory can be accommodated 
to the supposed prophetic _po 2 eers of the mad {\t\asA\ 
Aristotle seems to have recognized) bjf the suppo- 
sition that, in their case, the connexion between 
soul and body is less stable tlian it is in that 
of the sound-minded ; and it suits still better the 
supposed phenomenon of prophecy by persons at 
the point of death, or who are just going to sleep. 
According to Ibn Khaldiln, tyrants sometimes put 
men to death, with the view of learning the future 
from their dying utterances. 

LnERATORE. — E. Doutt4, ilame et religion dans I’Afrigue du 
nord, Algiers, 1910 ; Ghdyat al-Sahim, by Maslamah of Ifadrid 
(MS) ; Shams al-Ma'rifah of nl-BunI (MS). Of. also the outhon- 
ties cited in the article. D. S. MAEGOLIOUTH. 


DIVINATION (Persian).— While the Avesta 
lolemizes repeatedly against sorcerers and witches 
yatu, pairika ; see the references collected in 
Jartholomae, Altiran. Worterb., Strassburg, 1904, 
ols. 1283-85, 863 f.), these attacks are levelled 
nly against ‘ black magic ’ ; magic operations for 
lenefieent purposes, as for the counteracting of 
lack magic, are quite permissible, and amulets 
re prescribed for certain contingencies, as well as 
he repetition of sacred texts for banishing powMS 
f evil (YaSt xiv. 35-40, 45, 57-60; Vend. ix. 45 f., 

. If., XX. 12; cf., further, art. Chaems AND 
lMITLETS [Iranian]). A. precisely simi^r state of 
flairs meets us in the Sah-numah of FirdiisI (tn 
lohl, Paris, 1876-78), where, side by side with 
lack magic — usually performed by a non-lranian 
i Turk raises a magic storm against the Damans 
ii. 26 ff. ; cf. vi. 494 f.]; a Jew envenoms food by 
ausing his glance to fall on milk in it [vi. -35n.J ; 
Turk sends false dreams [vi. 500 f.]) beneficent 
lan-ic is mentioned, and evidently approved (lung 
linoSihr ‘ closed the gate of magic by his incanta- 
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< tions ’ [i. 164] ; a physician employs incantations 
to aid in childbirth [i. 277] ; the use of a magic 
tamarisk arrow enables Rustam to slay Isfandiar 
[iv. 539 f., 545]). There is, tlierefore, more than 
a grain of truth in the statement of Diogenes 
Laertius (Promvu 6), that the Magi ‘ did not know 
black magic’ (rljr Si yoriTiKriv /layelav oSk Syptiicrav), 
though they ‘practised the mantio art and pro- 
phecy’ {Afficetv re nal iiavriniiv koI TrpSppririv). 

Divination relies in great part upon omens (q.v.), 
which may depend upon the day when they are 
seen. Thus, on the ‘Fox-day’ festival in the 
month of Atar5_a white ram was believed to be 
seen on a certain mountain; if he bleated, the 
year would be prosperous ; but, if he did not bleat, 
it would be sterile ; and, in like fashion, the 
spectre of a white ox bellowed twice on the night 
of 16th Din if the year was to be fertile, and 
once if it was to be barren (al-BirunI, Chron. of Anc. 
Natiom, tr. Sachau, London, 1879, pp. 211, 213). 

Omens were nlao dra^vn in later Zoroastnanisra from the 
appearance ol a snake on each of the thirty days of the month, 
each of the days of the week, and each of the signs of the 
zodiac (al-Biruni, p. 218 ; Modi, Persian iidr-ndmeh, Bombay, 
1893 ; Salemann, in Travaux du iiime Cong, des Orientalistes, 
St. Petersburg, 1879, ii. 497 f.; Gray, ‘Alleged Zoroastrian 
Ophiomancy and its Possible Origin,' in Boshang Bern. Vol., 
Bombay, 1911, pp. 454-164), and also from the first appearance 
ol the moon in each of the signs of the zodiac (Gray, ‘ Parsi- 
Persian Burj-Namah,’ JAOS xxx. [1910] 830-342; Eosenberg, 

• Burdz-Nftme,’ in Trans. Orient. Sect. Imp. Russ. Arehceolog. 
Soe. [Russ.], 1011). These omens Gray seeks to derive ulti- 
mately from Babylonia, while Rqsenberg finds their source 
rather in India. Besides all this, certain days were lucky, and 
others the reverse, as in a calendar for A.n. 1099=>A.n. 1CS7 
(ed. Beck, Ephemerides Persarum, Augsburg, 1696), where the 
lucky days are ArtavahiSt S, 10, Hora’adat 1, 6, SO, Tir 9, 
AmerSdaj 2, 24, ftatvairo 2-3, Mitro 4, Ataro 1, 16, SO, Din S, SO, 
Vohuman 7-8, Spendarmat 10, 25, and the first epagomenal 
day : while the unlucky days are Fravarfin 23, ArfavahUt 11, 
28, SO, Horvadat. 26, 23, Tir 28, Amerodat 28, SatvairS 4, Mitro 
14, Din 4, 29, Spendarmaf 9, and the third epagomenal day. 

That omens were not regarded as unlawful 
among the Iranians is clear from the mention of 
their study without condemnation in the Epistles 
of MdnuSethar (i. i. 2, n. i. 3 [SBE xviii. 280, 
326]); and in the Sdh-ndmah they also find a 
place. 

Ohosru Parvis sees a portent of his approaching downfall 
when a quince rolls from his hand (ril. 2951.), and a happy 
omen is drawn by Bahram Cfipin (vi. 475). It was, however, 
possible to avert an omen. When Isfandiar was on the march, 
a camel in the von lay down and refused to move, thus delay- 
ing the entire army. This was an evil portent, and the general 
ordered the camel'sihead and feet to be cut off, ‘ that the mis- 
fortune might fall upon the camel ’ (iv. 404). On the other 
hand, omens might be misinterpreted, os when. Just after the 
completion of the bridge across the Hellespont and the canal 
around Athos, an eclipse of the sun occurred, which the Persian 
astrologers explained to Xerxes ns foreboding the eclipse of the 
Greek power, whereas the reverse was actually the outcome 
(Herod, vii. 19). 

The regular forms of divination among the Iran- 
ians were astrology (which may here include horo- 
Bcopy [see, further, the ‘Persian’ section in art. 
Staes]), oneiromancy, cylicomancy, and rhabdo- 
mancy. 

I. Astrologw. — Reserving for the art. Stars 
(Persian) a full discussion of that astrological and 
astronomical knowledge to which the Persians 
were indebted for no small part of their fame in 
the classical world, we may note here that the 
Palilavi Dinhari (9th cent.)— a work which, though 
late, may be regarded as authoritative in its fimd 
—has an interesting snmmarj'' of the Iranian views 
regarding astrology (ed. and tr. Peshotan Behram- 
jee Sanjana, Bombay, 1874ff., p. 590 f. [vol. ix.]): 

‘ Tile star-readers understand the worth of the allotment (ol 
dcstinj’ by the stars). How long are the chief allotting (stars) 
to move in bad aspects? Howlonp arc they in conjunction with 
the malignant owner of bad aspects? How long docs the man 
(influenced by such stars) work in the way of wisdom? The 
laws relating to these and other (astrological) dctmls the astro* 
logers leam from writings on tlie earth {i.e. from astrology). 
Astrologers can foretell the good events of a man’s (life) from 
his horoscope.’ 

Although astrology is not mentioned in_ the 
Avesta. there is no reason to doubt that it existed 


in Iran from a very early date. The first mention 
in any Palilavi text thus far accessible, however, 
seems to be in the romance Kdmdmak-i ArtaxSir-l 
Papahdn (dating probably from the middle of the 
6th cent.), which relates that Ardavan (Artabanos 
V. [A.D. 215-224]) summoned before him the sages 
and astrologers and asked them : 

‘■\Miatdoyou observe regarding the seven planets and the 
twelve signs of^ ^e zodiac, the position and the motion of the 
stars, the condition of the contemporary sovereigns of different 
kingdoms, the condition of the peoples of the world, and re- 
garding myself, cliildrcn, and our family?’ The answer from 
the two chief astrologers was : ‘The (Capricoruus] is 

sunk below; the star Jupiter has returned to Its culminating 
point and stands away from Mars and Venus, while HapWirang 
Ithe Great Bear) and the constellation of L^o descena to the 
verge and give help to Jupiter ; whereupon it seems clear that 
a new lord or king ^sill appear, (>vho will) kill many potentates, 
and bring the world again under the sway of one sovereign. 
... It is so manifest that an 3 * one of the male servants who flies 
away from his king within three days [from to-day) ^vill attain 
to greatness and kingship, obtain his wish, and 6e victorious 
over his king* (ed. and tr, Darab Peshotan Sanjana, Bombay, 
1896, p. 10 f.). The servant in question (the hero of the romance) 
does flee, and the king again inquires of the astrologers, learn- 
ing that the fugitive must bo captured In three days, or not at 
all^. 16f.;(. 

The richest source for examples of Iranian 
astrology is unquestionably the Sdh-ndmah, the 
enumeration of the principal instances in which is 
as follows : 

Faridun casts the horoscope of his son Sato (i. 104) ; the 
astrologers and (priests) do the like for Zal, the father 

of Rustam (i. 184); astrolo"era declare to king MinOJihr that 
his death is approaching (L 298) ; they find that the children 
alleged to have been bom of Sudhibah were neither begotten 
of the king nor brought forth by her (ii. 185) ; they foretell 
misfortune to a city built by SiavaxS (ii. 274): they choose a 
lucky day for the departure of the army of Eai Chosrii to TurSn 
(iii. 0); they prophesy the fortunes of battle to Tvs (iii. 24); 
they are among those sought to inquire the rc.ason of the dis- 
favour of heaven toward Iran (iv. ISO); the famous Jiinaap 
(the hero of the Jdmdsp-ndmak, ed. and tr. Modi, Bombay, 
1903) foretells to GuStasp the outcome of battle (iv. 309ff.)and 
the death of Isfandiar (iv. 45311.); astrologers draw an ill- 
omened horoscope for Saghad (iv. 507); Queen HnmSi has o 
lucky day chosen by the astrologers for the commenooment of 
her campaign against Rum (Greece) and for the coronation of 
DarSb (Darius m.) (r. 24, S3); the Alkinian ArdavSn directs 
the astrologers to divine the future, and they forotcll sorrow 
(v. 228) : the horoscope ot Bahrim Gur is cast by the astrologers 
(V. 390 f.); Tazdagird, the father of Bahrim Our, seeks Irom 
them the day and manner of his death (v. 410) ; ill forebodings 
are given to Bahram Gur by the astrologers (vi. 65) ; defeat is 
prophesied for Bahram Copm in his expedition against S-avah 
(vi. 474); AiTn GuSasp seeks the future from an aged female 
astrologer, her evil tidings confirming a former astrological 
prognostic concerning him (vi. 501 f.); it was prophesleil to 
Chosrii Pnrviz that he would die tar from his retainers bv the 
hand of a slave, between a mountain of gold and one of silver, 
under a heaven of cold and on an earth of iron (vii. 2SC) ; the 
same king had had a horoscope cast for his son, Qubad (vii 
299 ff.) ; and an astrologer foresees evil for Ynzdagird, tlio last 
of '• : ' • • ■ ■ r-'" 

' ■ ' arc ascribed by Firdusi 

to’ ; ■ .■■■'■ (v. 399), and the Greeks 

(v; . : . , ■ ’ ... onted as using not only 

their own astrological tables, but olso those of the Hindus (v. 
270) and the Greeks (v. 396). At the court ot Faridun there 
was a council of sages, scholars, priests, and astrologers (i. 112b 
it may also be noted that the Cahdr Slagdla of Xif-imi of 
Samarqand (tr. iBrowne, JRAS, 1809, ed. ilirzA Muhammad, 
London, 1910) has an entire chapter on astrologers and their 
art, and there are many other notices on the matter, ns that 
the poet Anvari made a notably un.sncccssful forec-sst of the 
weather (Browne, Lit. Bisl. of Persia, London, 1902 ff., ii. 
307 f.), though here we are no longer on purely Iranian ground. 

2 . Oneiromancy. — Early _ in his invasion of 
Greece, Xerxes had three disturbing dre.tms, the 
last of which was (somewhat artificially) inter- 
preted by his mogi as portending the subjection 
of all the world to the Persian sway (Herod, vii. 
12 ff. ; see also the dream of Gyms interpreted by 
Hystaspes [Herod, i. 209 f.], anotlier dream of 
C;^s recorded by Dinon [in Cicero, dc Divinat. 
i. 23], and the dream of the mother of Gym.s given 
by Nicolaus Damascenus [frag. 66 ; FHG iii. 399]). 
Iii Pahlavi literature the Kdrndmak-t Artnxfdr-x 
PdpakCin (p. 3f.), which is closely followed by the 
Sdn-namah (v. 218 f.), escribes to Papak n vision, 
duly interpreted by the diviners, of the future 
greatness of Sfisfin, the epopymons ancestor of 
the Sasanian dynasty ; and in like ra.anner, ec- 
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cording to the late ZaratuSt-namali (ed. and tr. 
Kosenberg, Sfc. Petersburg, 1904, p, 23 f.). Zoro- 
aster himself had a prophetic aream, for the 
understanding of which the services of an ‘ inter- 
preter of dreams’ were necessary. But it is in 
the Sah-namah that Ave find the richest material 
for a knowledge of the system of interpretation of 
dreams in Persia. 

The evil pa^ljak (the Azi Dahata of the Aveata) sees in a 
dream his approaching downfall at the hands of Faridun (i. 
51 £E.); Sam has two visions which cause him to find and 
restore to favour his son Zal, whom he had exposed in infancy 
(i. 171 fl. : of. ERE i. ; a lucky dream of Kai Quhad is 
interpreted by the hero Eustam (i. S63 f.) ; the Turanian king 
Afrasiab has a dream of evil portent (ii. 206 ff.); SiavaxS is 
warned by a dream of his impending death (ii. 311), and him- 
self appears in a vision to Pir.an, the general of Afrasiab, to 
announce the birth of Kai Ohosru (ii. 333) ; the archangel SroS 
tells Gudarz in a dream of the future great deeds of Kai Ohosru 
(ii. 380 f.); Jarirah is told in a dream of the death of her son, 
Farud (ii. 60S f.) ; SiavaxS appears in a dream to Tus and fore- 
tells the successf ul outcome of the impending battle (iii. 65) ; a 
vision of ill omen is seen by Bizan (hi. 264 f.) ; the archangel 
Sr6§ in a dream warns Kai Ohosru of his approaching death (iv. 
182 f.): NuSirvan the Just has a vision which is interpreted by 
the famous sage Buzurjmihr (yi. 190 ff.) ; Bahram Oopin, on the 
eve of battle with Siivah, had a dream foretelling defeat; but 
this was a false vision, sent by a Turk, and it was Savah who 
was routed in fact (vi. 491, 601). Firdusi also records similar 
prophetic dreams by a Greek princess (iv. 239 f.) and a Hindu 
king (v. 88ff.). 

3. Cylicomancy. — Divination by cups is men- 

tioned among the Persians both by Atlienaius, on 
the authority of Hermippos (Deipnosoph. 478 A : 
rd k6vSu fori Ilep(nKhv tt]v apx^f' eXdos S' #xe£, 6s 
(ftijciv “Eppiinros, tls d xdir/ios, off rZv OeQv rk Baip-ara 
Kai TO. KapTrdiaipa ylpeffBat yi}!' Sid iK ro&rov 

o-irMeaBat), and by the Sah-namah (iii. 274 fil, 
281 f. ). The latter ivork refers specifically to the 
magic cup possessed by Kai Chosru, ivhose pro- 
perties are thus described (iii. 275 ; ed. Vullers- 
Landauer, Leyden, 1877 ffi, p. 1100, lines 2-6): 

‘ He took that cup in his hand and looked. In it he perceived 
the seven kiSvars [regions of the world] ; of the activity and 
character of high heaven ho made evident the what, and the 
how, and the how much. AVithin the cup he perceived the 
reflection all at once from Pisces to Aries ; what Saturn, what 
Mars, what Jupiter and Loo, liow the sun, and how the moon, 
and how Venus and Mercury — the magician ruler of the 
world saw within it all that was to be.’ By this method of 
divination, which is precisely that of crystal-gazing (.g.v.), the 
king was enabled to discover the exact plight of the hero 
Bizan and to take steps for his rescue from captivity. This 
magic cup was later said also to have been possessed by the 
earlier and wholly legendary monarch JamSid (the Yiraa of 
the Avesta, concerning whom see art. Blest, Abode op the 
[Persian]); and ’Umar Khayyam could even allegorize the 
legend, when he wrote (quatrain 355, ed. and tr. Whinfleld, 
London, 1883): 

‘ To find great Jamshed’s world-refleoting bowl 

I compassed sea and land, and viewed the whole ; 

But, when I asked the wary sage, I learned 

That bowl was my own body, and my soul 1 ' 

4. Rhabdomancy. — The use of rods for divining 
is recorded by Dinon (fraw. 8 [jPif(? ii. 91]) among 
the Medes, and by Herodotus (iv. 67) among the 
Iranian Scythians, ivhose ‘ ancestral mantic ’ {pav- 
TiKi; ■Karpoilri) was by means of willow rods, em- 
ployed as follows : 

‘"When they have brought great bundles of rods, they lay 
them on the ground and untie them, and, putting Che rods one 
by one, they divine ; and while saying this they collect the rods 
and again lay them together one by one. . . . They also practise 
divination with the bark of the linden ; when one has split the 
linden in three parts, he unweaves and separates it (SuairXdKuyv 
. , . icat SiaXvdjv) in his fingers.' 

There is also a trace of hippomancy in Persia, 
According to Herodotus (iii. 84-87), after Darius 
and six other Persian nobles had slain the pseudo- 
Smerdis, they agreed that he should be king whose 
horse should first neigh after sunrise, when they 
had mounted their steeds. It is true, if Av^e may 
believe Herodotus, that the choice of Darius in 
this manner aa'us Avon by trickery, hut the fact 
remains that the selection of a king by an animal 
is frequently mentioned in the East. A note- 
Avorthy parallel is the repeated account in Indian 
folk-tales Avhereby he aauio is chosen by an ele- 
phant (soTiiefimes accompanied by ahaAA'k) is made 


king (KnoAvIes, Folk-Tales of Kashmir^, London, 
1893, pp. 17 , 159, 169 f., 309; Steel and Temple, 
Wide-Awake Stories, Bombay, 1884, p. 140 f. ; 
Day, Folk-Tales of Bengal, London, 1883, p. 100). 
And, according to Agathias (ii. 25), the Persians 
sought to knoAV the future by gazing into the 
sacred fire — a practice Avhich he thought might bo 
derived from_ the Chaldasans or some other nation. 

In conclusion, mention may he made of an inter- 
esting form of minor divination practised by the 
sage Buzurjmihr, as recorded in the Sah-namah 
(vi. 371 ff. ; see also Tha’alibi, Eist. des rois ffa? 
PersBS, ed. and tr. Zotenberg, Paris, 1900, pp. 633- 
636). He had been imprisoned by Nusirvan the 
Just, to whom tlie Emperor of B-j^zantium sent a 
sealed casket, the contents of Avliich Avere to be 
divined without opening it. All the mobeds failed, 
and Buzurjmihr AA’as accordingly set at liberty and 
requested to use his skill. As he passed along a 
road, the sage met three Avomen — one having a 
husband and child, the second married hut child- 
less, and the third unmarried ; and he accordingly 
Avas able to inform the king that the casket con- 
tained three pearls under more than three AATappera 
— one of the pearls being pierced, the second half- 
pierced, and the third unpierced. 

Literatcee. — T he passages in the classics regarding Persian 
divination are indicated by Rapp, ZDMG xx. [1866) 76f. The 
Iranian material appears to have remained unconsidered hither- 
to- Louis H. Gray. 


DIVINATION (Roman). — Among the inhabit- 
ants of ancient It^y Ave find abundant evidence 
of the desire to hold intercourse Avith the gods as 
a means of securing intimations of their Avfil and 
disclosures regarding the future. In Italy, hoAv- 
ever, this desire assumes forms essentially different 
from those met Avith in Greece. Thus, the Italians 
Avere strangers to the idea that the Deity takes 
possession of the mental and spiritual faculties 
of a human being, making him IrBeo:, and using 
him as the medium for the revelation of its de- 
signs ; and even if — as has recently been con- 
jectured (W. F. Otto, ABWxii. [1909] 548 ff.j— 
they had in the AA’ord snperstitio a term signifying 
the state of trance, and thus corresponding to the 
Gr. ffxcrrao-ts, yet the former carried with it from 
the outset a suggestion of something odd and 
sinister. In Italy there AA'as no practice of inquir- 
ing into futurity by the trance or by immediate 
Divine enlightenment, and accordingly no trace of 
that species of diAunation Avhich the Stoics called 
Arexyof' aSlSaKToy pavTunji ylvos, in contradis- 
tinction to the skilled interpretations of casual 
appearances in the external Avorld (PIut.__<fe Vita 
et Foesi Eomeri, ii. 212 ; of. Cic. de Div. ii. 26 f.). 
Among the Italian peoples, therefore, Ave meet 
neither Avith predictions emanating from Divmely 
inspired prophets and prophetesses (the AA’ord vatM 
being probably borrowed from the Celt.), nor Avith 
dream oracles in Avhich the gods vouchsafe theur 
revelations to inquirers sleeping in temj)les. vV^i®n 
Vergil (yEn. vii. 81 ff., imitated by Ovid, Fastp ir. 
649 If.) tells us that King Latinus performed the 
rite of incubation, and received a dream-oracle, m 
a sanctuary of the god Faunus near Tibur, Ave 
shall hardly err in regarding the narrative as a 
product of the poet’s fancy (cf. B. Hemze, 
epischc Technik", Leipzig, 1908, p. 174, note _-), 
for AA'hich the descriptions of famous Greelc in- 
cubation-shrines, such as that Trophonios in 
Lebadeia, may have supplied the mMel. lb is 
true that, Avhen the Greek cult of the Epidaunan 
Asklepios migrated to Rome, it earned ch^her_ its 
associated practice of tyKolpg^t _(cf. M. Besniei, 
L'lleTihtrinedansVantiqintt, Pans, 1902, p. 22311.); 
vet it did not force its Avay into the ancient Roman 
or Italic cults ; for, of course, the language of 
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Plaatus, Cure. 266, ‘namque incubare satius te 
fuerat lovi,’ in no sense implies that inouWion 
was practised in the Capitoline temple, as the 
poet IS merely in jest contrasting Juppiter as the 
god of oaths -with Asklepios ; while tlie testimony 
of Sehol. Pers. ii. 56, ‘ cum Eomani pestilentia 
laborarent. Castor et Pollux in somniis populum 
monuernnt (juihus remediis nterentur,’ m not 
sufficient to justify the hypothesis that incuba- 
tion was practised in the temple of the Diosenri in 
the forum (L. Deuhner, de Incubatione, Leipzig, 
1900, p. 79 ; Neue Jahrb. f. Jdass. Altert. ix. 
[1902] 384 ffi). The inscriptions, no doubt, furnish 
a large number of dedications which were made 
‘ iussu,’ ‘ imperio,’ ‘ ex praecepto,’ ‘ ex visn,’ etc., 
to various deities, or in which the dedicator speaks 
of himself as ‘ somno monitus ’ (instances in Mar- 
quardt, Rom. Staatsverioaltung, Leipzig, 1885, iii. 
100, note 7 ; A. De Marchi, II culto private di 
Roma antica, Milan, 1896, L 285 ffi); but the 
majority of these inscriptions are connected 
with the worship of alien deities, such as Askle- 
pios, Isis, Juppiter Dolichenus, Mithra, etc. ; 
while, again, such dedications as CIL xiv. 23 
(Ostia) : ‘ lovi optumo maximo ex viso aram 
aedificavit,’ or v. 2472 (Ateste) : ‘ C. Titius C. 1. 
Pelops a love ex visu iussus posuit,’ refer, not to 
incubation at all, but to ordinary dreams, which 
naturally attracted notice in Italy as elsewhere. 
L. Coelius Antipater, the historian, who revelled in 
stories of dreams that came true (Cic. de Div. i. 
49, 55 f.), and ivho was probably the object of 
Sisenna’s polemic somniis eredi non oportere (ib. 
i. 99), no doubt borrowed this artifice for enliven- 
ing historical narrative from his Greek models, 
but he could not have resorted to the expedient 
unless the Italians had shared the general _ belief 
in the significance of dreams. Our contention is, 
however, that neither the dream nor the dream- 
oracle was an element in the religious practice of 
the Italic peoples. 

Nor do we find the anomie oracle on Italian soil. 
The reference of Ennius (Ann., frag. 214, Vahlen, 
Leipzig, 1903) to the ‘ versus quos olim Fauni 
vatesque canebant’ (cf. Varro, de Ring. Rat. vU. 
36), and the ascription of (fifierpoi ■xpv’^pol to the 
oddess Carmenta (Plut. Qu. Rom. 56), are simply 
ypotheses designed to favour the etymology of the 
time (Faunus from fari, Carmenta from cannen), 
like the derivation of ager Vaticanus ' a vaticiniis’ 
(Aul. Gell. xvi. 17. l;,cf. Paul. p. 379). The 
carmina Marciana certainly gained official recog- 
nition at the hands of the Roman authorities^ in 
212 n.C., but, as appears from the text in which 
Livy (xxv. 12) renders them, they were simply 
Greek Sibylline sentences in a Latin redaction, 
and their supposed author, Cn. Marcius vates 
(Fest. p. 165), has as little right to be regarded as 
an ancient Italic soothsayer as the Publicius vates 
mentioned only by Cicero (de Div. i. 114, ji. DJ)* 
In point of fact, the oracle as met with in Italy 
never signifies an utterance emanating ffom^ on 
individual possessed and inspired^ by _a divinity ; 
it involves no more than tlie listening for and 
interpretation of the mysterious voices and noises 
to be heard in the world of Nature. It is to such 
manifestations likewise that the fragment of the 
‘Mysteria’ of Varro’s Saturcc Menippecc (326, Bue- 
cheler) refers ; ‘ prisca horrida silent oracla crepera 
in nemoribus.’ The belief in the prophetic powers 
of certain water-nymphs, such ns Carmenta and 
the Camenro, may be supposed to indicate a 
practice of drawing cryptic revelations from the 
murmur of springs. In the rustling of the forast 
was heard the voice of the god P'aunus, or his 
later representative Silvanus — the voice, e.g., 
which on the stricken field at length announced 
the sternly contested and long doubtful victory 


(Dion. Hal. Ant. v. 16. 2 f. ; Livy, ii. 7. 2 ; cf. Cic. de 
Div. i. 101, deNat. Deor. ii. 6, iii. 15) ; while at Tiora 
Matiene, a place in the old Sabine country, the 
woodpecker, the sacred bird of Mars, perched 
imon a wooden pillar, exercised its prophetic gift 
(Dion. HaL Ant. i. 14. 5 ; the ' picus Feronius ’ 
mentioned in Fest. p. 197, has, no doubt, a similar 
reference). There are numerous stories of super- 
natural voices which, echoing forth from sacred 
woods and temples, intimate the warnings or 
behests of the Dmne powers (e.g. Livy, i. 31. 3, vi. 
33. 5 ; Cic. de Div. i. 101) ; and the unknown 
divinity who in a communication of this kind had 
foretold the irruption of the Gauls was lionoured 
— as Ains Locutius — with a shrine erected on the 
slope of the Palatine Hill above the temple of 
Vesta — at the very spot, in fact, where his voice 
had been heard (Livy, v. 32. 6, 50. 5, 52. 11 ; Cic. 
de Div. i. 101, ii. 69 ; Varro in Aul. GeU. xvi. 
17. 2, etc.). 

The distinctively Italic method of divining the 
future was carried out by means of sortes, i.e. 
small rods or plates bearing inscriptions and strung 
together (sercre, whence sors) ; one of these was 
drawn, and the inscription upon it was read and in- 
terpreted in such a way as to provide an answer to 
the question put by the inqmrer. The fact that 
in process of time the word sors came to mean 
‘ fate ’ in general, and was even used as a designa- 
tion of Fortune, the goddess of destiny and luck 
(thus, according to the inscription CJR x. 6303 
[Terracina], a ‘ Sortis signum memphiticum ’ is 
dedicated to Isis), clearly shows the importance 
of the device of sortilege in Italic divination. 
Cicero (de Div. i. 34) draws a rigorous contrast 
between the oracles ‘quae aeijuatis sortibus dn- 
cuntur’ and those ‘quae instinctii divino adfia- 
tuque funduntur.’ The procedure followed in 
drawing the lots is described most precisely in 
the accounts of the celebrated oracle at Preeneste, 
which maintained its reputation till the later years 
of the Imperial period. According to Cicero’s de- 
scription (de Div. ii. 85 f.), the sortes — mysteri 
ously discovered in some remote age — ^ivere in- 
scribed upon tablets of oak, and in this form were 
preserved in a chest (area) made from the wood 
of a sacred olive tree ; it was from this chest that 
Juppiter, who shared this particular sanctuaiy 
with Fortune, derived his appellation of Arcanus 
((7/L xiv. 2937, 2972; cf. 2852=Buecheler, Carm. 
cpigr., Berlin, 1897, no. 249, 17). At the bidding 
of the goddess, a boy mixed the lots and then drew 
one out : the technical terms for this were trahere, 
tollcre, and duccre (Serv. AEn. i. 508 : ‘trahuntur 
sortes’ ; TibuU. i. 3. 11 : ‘saeras pueri sortes ter 
sustulit’; cf. CIR v. 5801 : ‘ sacro suscepto, sor- 
tib(us) sublatis ’ ; Juven. id. 583 : ‘ sortes ducet ’). 
Denarii of M. Plmtorius Cestianus from Cicero’s 
time show on the reverse n figure of the boy, with 
a tablet below him bearing the word SORS (E. 
Babelon, Monnaies de la ripub. rom., Paris, 1885, 
ii. 315, no. 10 ; also H. Drc.ssol, SB A W, 1907, p. 
371). To bring the gnome thus drawn into coii- 
ne.xion with the question asked, and to interpret 
it accordingly, wa® the work of the sortilegi (Cic. 
de Div. i. 132, ii. 109 ; Lucan, ix. 581 ; Isid. Orig. 
viii. 9. 28 ; Porpb. on Hor. Sat. i. 9. 29), of whose 
function we have direct evidence, not only as re- 
gards the worship of Forhma at Pneneste (CIR 
xiv. 2989 : ‘ sortilegusFortunae Primigeniae ’), but 
also in connexion wdth other localities (CIR iv. 
Suppl. 5182, vi. 2274, viii. 6181). When a favour- 
able prediction was fulfilled, it was customary for 
the inquirer to e.xprcss his gratitude by a votive 
ofTering to the goddess, as is shown by the in- 
scription CIR xiv. 2862 : ‘ Fortunae lords puero 
Primigeniae d. d. ex sorte compos fnetus Nothus 
Knficanae L, f. Plotillae.’ The oracle 'vras open for 
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consultation only on certain days — in particular 
on one of the two annual feast-days of the goddess 
(according to CIL i.® p. 339: ‘[hoc hiduo sacri- 
fici]um niaximu[m] Fortunae Prim[i]g(eniae) : utro 
eorum die oraclum patet, ii viri vitulum i[mmo- 
lant],’ the Prfenestine festivals fell on the lltli 
and 12th of April) ; but exceptions were no doubt 
permitted in the case of distinguished inquirers, 
as, e.g., the Emperor Domitian, who, on New Year’s 
Day for many years in succession, obtained a sors 
of nappy omen, but received a forecast of disaster 
in the year of his overthrow (Suet. Domit, 15). 
The Emperor Tiberius, having become sceptical of 
the Prmnestine oracle, resolved to destroy the 
sortes, and had the sacred area sealed and con- 
veyed to Rome ; here, however, it was found that 
the tablets were no longer in the box, and the 
supposed miracle induced the Emperor to abandon 
his harsh design (Suet. Tiber. 63). In the later 
period of the Empire the ‘sortes Vergilianae’ 
{Hist. Aug. Hadr. 2. 8; Alex. Sev. 14. 6) were 
resorted to at Prasneste as elsewhere, e.g. in the 
temple of Apollo at Cumae {Hist. Aug. Clod. Alb. 
5. 4), and on the Apennines (ib. Claud. Got. 10. 
4-6). In this form of divination the tablets were 
inscribed with verses from VergR which seemed 
peculiarly pregnant -with meaning and capable 
of various interpretations; thus, e.g., Alexander 
Severus, at the time when Elagahalus was har- 
bouring designs upon his life, received the pre- 
monition in ^n. vi. 883 f. : ‘si qua fata aspera 
rnmpas, tu Marcellus eris ’ {Hist. Aug. Alex. Sev. 
4. 6). Still another Italic cult of Fortuna, that, 
namely, located at Antium, with its two images 
of the goddess, was associated with an oracle, and 
it is recorded ‘ apud Antium promoveri simulacra 
Fortunarum ad danda responsa’ (Macr. Sat. i. 
23. 13 ; cf. Suet. Calig. 67 ; Martial, v. i. 3), but 
we do not know whether sortes were employed 
there or not. They were still in vorae, however, 
at Caere (Livy, xxi. 62. 6-8 ; cf. Sidon. Apoll. 
Carm. ix. 190), and Falerii (Livy, xxii. 1. 11 ; cf. 
Pint. Fab. 2), and in the cult of the river-god 
Clitumnus at Mevania in Umbria (Plin. Eg. viii. 
8. 5 ; cf. Suet. Calig. 43) and of Juppiter Appen- 
ninus at the summit of the mountain pass near 
Iguvium (‘Appenninis sortibus,’ Aug. Firm. 
3. 4 ; cf. Claud. Got. 10. 4) ; also in the so-called 
Oracle of Geryon at Fons Aponi near Patavium, 
where lots were cast by means of dice ; it was 
here that Tiberius, while on the march to Illyria, 
was advised, sorts tracta, to make a throw into the 
fountain with golden dice, and in the event gained 
the maximum number of points (Suet. Tib. 14). 
According to a most 'feucitous conjecture of 
Mommsen, the seventeen bronze tablets wK-di 
were discovered in the 16th cent, and then — all 
but three — lost again, and whose texts are given 
in CIL i. nos. 1438-1454, as also in Buecheler, 
Carm. epigr. no. 331, came originally from the 
shrine at Fons Aponi. They consist of little 
bronze plates, with a ring to hang them upon, and 
each is inscribed ivith a hexameter verse. Their 
language, prosody, and metre are archaic (cf. F. 
Ritschl, Opusc. philol. iv., Leipzig, 1878, 395 ff.), 
and would appear to be traceable to a renovation 
of older material made — with many misunder- 
standings — about Cicero’s time. In purport they 
are banal to the last dcOTee, and doubtless all the 
better adapted to supply answers to any kind of 
question ; thus, e.g., ‘ credis quod deicunt? non 
sunt ita, ne fore stultu(s),’ and ‘nunc {nuncine, 
Ritschl) me rogitas, nunc consulis, tempus ahit 
iam.’ The three sortes found in the Forum novum 
near Parma, and now in the museum of that city, 
are of a somewhat different character {CIL xi. 
1129) ; on each of their four sides they bear a 
gnomic saying, composed, so far as we can judge 


from the much mutilated text, in hexameter verse 
of very irregular type (cf. A. Swoboda, in Wiener 
Studien, xxiv. [1902] 485 ff.). 

While the practice of supplying oracles by means 
of sortes was thus indigenous to Italy, and preva- 
lent eve^where on Italian soil, yet the Roman 
State religion took up a curiously disparaging atti- 
tude towards it. None of the recognized divmities 
of the ancient Roman regime delivered oracles, 
and, while Paulus (p. 368) speaks of deities called 
‘Tenitae, quae credehantur esse sortium deae, 
dictae quod tenendi haherentpotestatem,’ we can- 
not say whether he was thinking of Roman deities 
at all, or whether his statement has any better 
foundation than the obviously absurd etymology 
of the name. The only reference to sortes con- 
nected with the city of Rome is supplied by the 
inscription of a ‘sortilegus ab Venere Erucina’ {CIL 
vi. 2274) — an item of evidence emanating from a 
cult of Greek origin, and dating from a time when 
the lines of demarcation between native and foreign 
divination had been obliterated in private life, and 
when all kinds of Greek and Oriental soothsaying 
had found adherents in Rome. But the injunction 
by which the Senate, as late as 241 B.C., prohibited 
the consul Q. Lutatius Cerco from consulting the 
Preenestine sortes (Val. Max. Epit. i. 3. 2), and the 
scornful question of Cicero {de Div. ii. 87) : ‘ quis 
enim magistratus aut quis vir inlnstrior utitur sor- 
tibus ? ’ are really explained by the fact that the 
State religion took a narrower view of the char- 
acter and purpose of divination than that which 
prevailed in Greece, or, indeed, among other Italian 
tribes ; note the tone of disdain in which Cicero 
{ib. i. 105, 132, ii. 70) refers to ‘Soranus augur’ 
and ‘Marsus augur.’ From the Roman point of 
view, the operations of divination were concerned, 
not ■with those things ‘quae fortuitae putantur, 
praedictio atque praesensio’ {ib. i. 9), but exclu- 
sively ivith the determination of the question 
whether an action just about to be performed had 
or had not the sanction of the gods. It is true 
that in Cicero’s day there emerged within the Col- 
legium of the official representatives^ of Roman 
divination — the ‘ interpretes lovis optimi maximi 
publici augures’ {de Leg. ii. 20) — a conflict of 
opinion as to the function of the augurs, viz. 
whether they merely expounded a system of doc- 
trine which had been devised for reasops of State, 
or whether they could actually furnish a ‘prae- 
sensio aut soientia veritatis futurae’ {de Diy. i. 
105). Cicero, who himself became an augur in 53 
B.C., and to whom Ap. Claudius Pulcher (Consul 
in 54 B.C.), the champion of the second of these 
views, had dedicated his work de Diseiplina Augu- 
rali (Cic. Ep. adFam. iii. 4. 1), took up a mediating 
position, hmding, on the one hand, that the augural 
science of his day was nothing more than an instru- 
ment put into the hands of statesmen for pqliticm 
ends, while maintaining, on the other, that it hM 
originally been a ‘divinatio rerum futurarum {de 
Div. ii. 75 ; de Leg. ii. 32 f.). Even on the latter 
hypothesis, however, the diseiplina auguralts had 
never besought the Deity for light upon the oocur- 
rence and course of future events {ae Div. ii. 70) : 

‘ non enim sumus ii nos augures, qni avium reh- 
quorumve signorum observatione futura dicamus ), 
but had merely solicited indications of the Divine 
consent to intended actions, and endeavoured to 
recognize the warnings proceeding from the gods ; 
and, accordingly, Cicero is quite correct in speaking 
of the ‘ rerum bene gerendarum auctontates as the 
subject-matter of the science {de Har. Resp, 18). 
Such indications of the Divine -will, the interpre- 
tation of which was the function of the diseiplina 
auguralis, were called auguria or signa, and were 
either the solicited intimations of the Divine com- 
pliance {auguria impetrativa), or signs- -chieny oi 
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disapproval and foreboding — Montaneonsly vonch- 
safed^y the gods {augxiria ohlativa [Serv. JEn. \-i. 
190, xii. 259]). Solicited omens — so far, at least, 
as concerned the magisterial consultation of the 
gods, yet not the priestly operations of the augnrs 
— were originally taken solely from phenomena 
connected with birds, and thus the word au^icium 
(=awsp!ci«m) became the general term for those 
intimations of the Divine will which, approving 
or dissuading, guided human conduct, as also for 
the art of identifying and interpreting such intima- 
tions. Consultation of the anspicia was in ancient 
times an indispensable preliminary to all important 
actions both in public and in private life (Cic, de 
Biv. i. 28=Val. Mas. ii. 1. 1): thus, we are told 
that the species of hawk called ccgitkus was held 
to be ‘ prosperrimi aug^ii nuptialibus negotiis et 
pecuariae rei ’ (Pliny, HN x. 21). Latterly, how- 
ever, the practice was discarded in private affairs, 
leaving as its sole vestige the designation ‘nupti- 
arum auspices,’ which was applied to certain wit- 
nesses in marriage contracts (Varro, in Serv. JEn. 
iv. 45, etc.). In public affairs, on the other hand, 
the science of the auspicium was practically the 
basis of official authority, as every public function- 
ary had to make sure of the Divine sanction for 
every action within his jurisdiction. Accordingly, 
the prerogative of taking the auspices coincided 
with the official warrant for undertaking any par- 
ticular action, so that the auspicivm, as the Divine 
guarantee of success, was co-ordinate with the 
impcrivm, or secular authority, and the phrase 
‘ auspicium imperiumqne ’ covered the entire range 
of official power (of. the expression ‘ ductu auspicio 
imperioque eius Achaia capta,’ in the epitaph of 
L. Mummius [OIL vi. 331]). 

As regards the mode of procedure in taking the 
auspices, we have numerous sources of information 
{c.g. Fest, p. 348 ; Serv. ^n, 197 ; Cic. de Biv, 

i. 71). MTien the consul had occasion to perform 
some duty which must be xmdertaken avspieato, — 
if, e.g., he was about to enter upon office, to direct 
the proceedings of the comitia, to hold a meeting 
of the Senate, or to set out upon a campaign, — 
he proceeded, in the early morning of the day of 
action, and in company with one or more assist- 
ants (‘qui in auspicio sunt consult ’), to the scene 
of the proposed task (in the case of an expedition, 
to the Capitol). Here a tent {tabemaculum) was 
pitched, open on the one side. Within the tent 
the consuli having first uttered a prayer, seated 
himself on a solid chair [solida sella), and then, 
directing his gaze towards the field of vision on 
the open side, awaited the advent of favourable 
augunes. It was, however, only a relatively small 
number of species of birds that were taken into 
account for the avgurium impetrativum (Cic. de 
Biv. ii. 76); the books of the augurs contained 
full lists of the aves atigtiralcs (Serv. JEn. i. 398), 
with precise regulations as to the circumstances 
in which, for any particular case, the omen was to 
be recognized as favourable or the reverse. With 
some kinds of birds the awpicia were determined 
by their flight, with others by their cries, and, 
accordingly, the augural birds were divided into 
the two classes of alitcs and oscines (Fest. p. 197 ; 
Serv. ^n. iv. 462). Many species, again, were 
propitious at one season of the year, and unpro- 
pitious at another (Pliny, RiV x. 30 : ‘ comix . . . 
inauspicatissima fetus tempore, hoc est post sol- 
stitinm’). The Divine assent was intimated by 
the appearance of certain birds on the right hand 
of the observer, of others on the left (Plant. Asin. 
259 f.: ‘impetritum inauguratumst, quovis admit- 
tunt aves ; picus ct comix ab laeva, corvos parra 
ab dextera consuadent’ ; cf. Cic. de Biv. i. 85). The 
auguries, in fact, were subject to an elaborate 
system of casuistry, certain details of which are 


given in the extract in Pliny, EN x. 6-42 (of. 
D. Detlefsen, in Hermes, xxxvi. [1901] 5 ff.). If 
during the period of observation one of the recog- 
nized favourable omens appeared (the technical 
phrase for this was ‘ addicunt aves ’ ; cf. Livy, i. 
36. 3, 55. 3, xxiui. 16. 15 ; Fest. p. 241), the pheno- 
menon was accepted as evidence of the Diiune con- 
sent ; but, if such favourable omen did not present 
itself, or if the proceedings were interrupted by the 
fall of some object (* caduca auspicia,’ Paul. p. 64), 
or by a disturbing noise, c.g. the squeak of a mouse 
(Pliny, EN viii._ 223), or by a deprecatory portent 
(Paul. p. 64 : ‘ clivia auspicia diceoant quae aliquid 
fieri prohibebant ’), e.g. the appearance of obsccnm 
aves (Serv. EEn. iii. 241 ; Aul. Cell. xiii. 14. 6), such 
as owls or owlets, the consultation was regarded as 
having miscarried, and the action for which Diinne 
sanction was sought could not be undertaken with- 
out a repetitio auspidorum ; this, however, could 
not usually take place until the folloiving day 
(Livy, ix. 38. 15, 39. 1). 

Even when a consultation had resulted favour- 
ably, however, it was still possible that the diiunity 
might in some way interfere with the provisionally 
sanctioned undertaking by sending intimations that 
had not been asked for. The range of such augur ia 
ohlativa was ve^ extensive. In the system of the 
augurs five varieties of signa were distinguished, 
viz. ‘ex caelo,’ ‘ex avibus,’ ‘ex tripudiis,’ ‘ex 
q^uadrapedibus,’ and ‘ex diris’ (Fest. p. 261), but 
this classification was by no means exhaustive. 
An official who was about to discharge some dntj* 
of State might find a propitious or deprecatory 
sign in any occurrence in Nature or in his imme- 
diate surroundings which he was williug to bring 
into relation with his intended action. Here lay 
the vast proifince of omina— events which in many 
cases were of an altogether indefinite character, 
but in which the person concerned might read a 
significance favourable to his design, and which he 
could, BO to speak, press into his service by pro- 
nouncing the words ‘acoipio omen’ (examples in 
Cic. dcBiv. i. 103 f.). Of the omens thus spon- 
taneously granted, those which were unfavourable 
were naturally of greater account than the favoui-- 
able, as the latter merely confirmed the result of 
the antecedent solicited auspices, while the former 
actually reversed the Divine consent alreadj- 
granted, and giive warning that the previously 
sanctioned course of notion should not be carried 
out or persisted in: ‘etenim dirae (t.c. all events 
of an abnormal and therefore alarming nature) 
sicut cetera auspicia, ut omina, ut signa, non 
causas adferant cur quid eveniat, sed nimtiant 
eventura, nisi provideris ’ {ib. i. 29). Among such 
prohibitory omens, the phenomena of thunder- 
storms were regarded as of special importance. 
The lightning-flash was a solicited portent of great 
significance, not indeed for the dl^'inntio^ of the 
magistrates, but for certain priestly ceremonies of 
the augurs [auguria), in whicn the latter sought to 
make sxire of the Divine consent to specific actions 
by auguria ccclcstia (Paul. p. 64) : with their lituvs 
they divided that portion of the heavenslyingwithin 
their field of vision into four regions (‘antica,’ 
‘postica,’ ‘dextra,’ ‘sinistra’), and then decided, 
by a special legum dictio (Serv. JEn. iii. 89), the 
regions in which the celestial signs were to be re- 
garded ns favourable. The best-known example 
of this procedure is the inauguration of priests 
which Livy (i. 18) describes in full detail, but 
Cicero {de Leg. ii. 20) refers to other auguria of a 
similar Icind, regarding which strict secrecy was 
maintained (Paul. p. 16), so that the actual charac- 
ter of many of them, such as the vemiscra auguria 
(Paul. p. 379) and the augurium canarium (Pliny, 
EE xviii. 14; Fest. p. 285; Philarg. on Yerg. 
Georg, iv. 425), is very obscure, while the frequently 
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mentioned augurium salutis (Cic. de Div. i. 105 ; de Div. ii, 11), every other expedient for divining 
Dio Cass, xxxvii. 24 f., li. 20. 4 ; Suet. Aug. 31 ; the will of the gods was superseded by the observa- 
Tac. Ann. xii. 23) is expressly spoken of as gavrelai tion oisigna ex tripudiis, i.e. the manner in which 
Tts T/j67ros (Dio Cass, xxxvii. 24. 1), in which the fowls pecked the food strewn by the pullarkis 
divinity was asked whether it was permissible to — the point being, not simply that they ate, but 
pray for the salus publica. The latter ceremony that they fed so greedily that part of what they 
is referred to in a cippiis recently discovered in picked up fell to the ground again (tripudmm= 
Eome, and bearing the inscription (Notiz. d. Scavi, terripavmm, pavire enim ferire est [Paul. p. 244 ; 
1910, p. 133): ‘Auguria: maximum quo salus Cic. rfe Div. ii. 72]). Such accidental dropping of 
p(opuli) R(omani) petitur, quod actum est (here food was formerly considered a favourable signum 
follow the names of the consuls in A.d. 3 and 7), oblativum, and might as such be mediated not only 
quae acta sunt (consuls of the years 1, 2, 8, 12, and by birds of any kind, but also by quadrupeds (Cic. 
17 A.D.).’ In all these augural rites the lightning- de Div. ii. 73 ; Pliny, HN viii. 83). These pullaria 
flash, and especially the fulmen sinistrum, was a auguria (Serv. JSn. vi. 198) eventually degenerated 
highly favourable impctrativum auspicium (Cic. into a mere form, especially as the act of feeding 
de Div. ii. 74 ; such an augural ceremony is could be so managed as greatly to influence the 
probably indicated also by the African inscrip- result of the signum (Cic. ii. 73); and a similar 
tion CiL viii. 774, bearing the representation of fate befell municipal divination, in which the 
a Ijghtning-flash, together vvith the words : ‘ Deo observation of birds was at length abandoned in 
loci, ubi auspicium dignitatis tale, municipes Api- favour of observation of the sky {de ccelo servare) ; 
[senses]’ — a dedication which dates, at all events, this, however, was performed, not by the official 
from the time when the lightning was regarded as himself, but by his servant the pullarius (‘ iam de 
a solicited sign even in magisterial divination), caelo servare non ipsos censes solitos, qui auspica- 
As a spontaneously given sign, on the other hand, bantnr ? nunc imperant pullario, Ule renuntiat ’ 
lightning was assumed to be wholly unfavourable. [Cic. ii. 73]). On account of the comparatively 
Thus, a marriage by the solemn rite of confarreatio rare performance of the augural ceremonies, it 
could not be proceeded with if a peal of thunder had been possible to solicit a lightning-flash as an 
was heard (Serv. .^n. iv. 339), and the supreme indication of Divine consent, bat ivith the manifold 
deliberative assemblies of the Roman people were applications of magisterial divination such a de- 
subjeot to the principle, ‘ love tonante fulgurante mand could be met only by way of a gross fiction, 
comitia populi habere nefas’ (Cic. de Div. ii. 43; so that Cicero is perfectly justified in saying (ii. 
cf. in Vatin. 20 ; Philipp, v. 7), so that thunder 71) : ‘ haec certe, qnibus utimur, sive tripudio sive 
or lightning led to the adjournment of the comitia de caelo, simulacra sunt auspiciorum, auspicia nuUo 
as inevitably as did an epileptic seizure (‘ morbus modo.’ 

comitialis ’ [Rest. p. 234]). It is true that in these. The performance of divination during war came 
as in all other cases of the unsolicited sign, it rested to be still further circumscribed by the circum- 
with the presiding official to decide whether he stance that in the imperium militiee the duty was 
would apply it to the matter in hand and take assigned — from Sulla’s time regularly, and often 
account of it (Pliny, RN xxviii. 17 ; Serv. .^n. xii. before — not to the real functionaries of the auspi- 
260); such emergencies fell under the maxim of cium, i.e. consuls and praetors, but to the holders 
Cato the Elder, viz. ‘quod ego non sensi, nullum of prorogated authority, the proconsuls and pro- 
mihi vitium facit ’ (Fest. p. 234) — a principle ac- praetors, who had no auspicia of their own (uic. 
cording to which the magistrates tried their best de Div. ii. 77 : * ubi ergo avium divinatio ? quae, 
to avoid the possibility of even noticing unwelcome quoniam ab iis, qui auspicia nulla habent, bella 
signs (Cic. de Div. ii. 77). But, as such disregard administrantur, ad urbanas res retenta videtur, a 
of Divine warnings might result in serious mischief bellicis esse sublata’). But, as it still remained 
to the State, the legislature put an obstacle in the necessary to make sure of the Divine sanction 
way of anything_ like extreme neglect of unfavour- before entering upon any decisive line of action, 
able signs by enjoining that the magistrates must, divination by ordinary methods was superseded in 
without further investigation, take full account of the field by extispicium, i.e. the inspection _ of 
all such auguria oblativa as were announced to entrails (‘omitto nostros, qui_ nihil in beUo^ sine 
them either by another magistrate (‘obnuntiatio’), extis agunt, nihil sine auspiciis domi’ [Cic. i. 95 ; 
or by the augur who was officially in attendance cf. 28]), which, however, had been previously em- 
(‘nuntiatio’). This injunction came to have great ployed as a simplementa^ expedient ; thus, e.p., 
influence upon the procedure of the comitia, and according to Livy, xxvii. 16. 16, before 
in tbe political conflicts of the day it became an Maximus moved his camp from Tarentum to Meta- 
effective instrument of obstruction, as a meeting pontum, he first of all inquired by means of birds, 
which took a course unsatisfactory to any party and then, not having received the required indica- 
could be adjourned simply by an announcement tion of Divine consent, he caused the harusp^ to 
that a flash of lightning had been seen (cf. I. M. J. inspect the entrails of a victim. But it should be 
Valeton, ‘Deiureobnuntiandicomitiisetconciliis,’ clearly understood that the inspection of entrails 
in Mnemosyne, N.S., xix. [1891] 76-113, 229-270), as a means of ascertaining the future w'as a foreign. 

This political perversion of a statute which was not a Roman, method pf divination. It is true 
in its origin the expression of a religious sentiment that the indigenous religious practice sanctioned 
is but a symptom of that general deterioration of the inspection of the exta of a sacrificial Mimal— 
the auspices whieh showed itself more and more not, however, for purposes of divination, but only 
during the later years of the Republic. The as a part of the requisite test applied to the 
stringency of the ancient regulations was relaxed in order to determine whether it was acceptable to 
first of all in the army, and especially during war, the deity and suiteble for a sacrifice. In sucn 
as the conditions were then frequently most un- instances the entrails of the victim were examined 
favourable for the ceremonious and protracted in connexion with the body as a whole ( adhaer- 
observation of the flight of birds. For a time, as entia exta inspicere ’ [Paul. p. 100]), ttnd boiled m 
would appear, the place of the traditional ceremony a pot (Varro, de Ling. L<^. v. 98); if any a - 
was taken by a special auspicium militare, which normality was discovered, the animal was regarae 
involved some sort of observation of spear-points as unsuitable, and the sacrifice could not be van y 
(‘ex acuminibus’ [Cic. deNat. Dear. ii. 9; iunob. performed — it did not become a litatio{ non p - 
ii. 67]), but, when-curing the Second Punic War — Utatum est’). An abortive sacrifice of 
this device had at len^h been abandoned (Cic. might, of course, bear the character of a sig 
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oblativum, and thus be recognized as a Divine 
■warning (as -was the case, e.g., in the incident 
related hy Livy, xli. 15), and it -was therefore 
possible to speak of auspicia in connexion ivith 
extispicia [e.g. Paul. p. 244 : ‘ pestifera auspicia 
esse dicebant, cum cor in extis aut caput in iecinore 
non fuisset’) ; hut, as already said, this Roman 
exiispicium, -with its scrutiny and interpretation 
of entrails, "was never resorted to for the purpose 
of acquiring information as to the course of coming 
events. 

This function, ho'wever, -was the distinctive 
feature of the Etruscan haruspidna, 'which had 
found its ■way into Rome at the time of the Second 
Punic War, and in process of time gained so firm 
a footing that in the closing century of the Re- 
public the hantspex became permanently attached 
to the staff of the commander-in-chief. The 
Etruscan haruspicatio [OIL vi. 32328, 1. 78) ■was 
performed prior to all important undertalnngs, 
such as the departure of the army for war, or tlie 
beginning of a battle ; and its object was, from 
an inspection of the entrails of a ■victim slaughtered 
expressly for the purpose (animals from which 
‘voluntas dei per exta exquiritur’ ivere called 
consultatorice hostice [Serv. jEn. iv. 56 ; Macr. 
Sat. iii. 5. 1]), to deduce information regarding the 
issue of the proposed action — information which 
was not confined merely to a presage of success or 
non-success, but frequently extended to details, 
as, e.g., an ambuscade of the enemy (Livy, xxvii. 
15. 16), or a case of imminent death (Ammian. 
Marc. xxii. 1. 1). The interpretation was arrived 
at upon the basis of a highly complex system of 
doctrine, involving a most precise ohseiwation of 
the nature, and especially the abnormalities, of the 
victim’s inner organs — more particularly the liver. 
The celebrated bronze liver of Piacenza ms a direct 
survival from the practice of the haruspices, and, 
hy means of its precise division of the organ, ■with 
ite various convexities and indentations, and the 
inscribed names of the gods associated with the 
several parts, ^ves us some idea of the procedure 
of ■the priests. Moreover, the fact that models of 
the livers of animals, formed of terra cotta and 
covered ■with inscriptions, have been found also in 
Babylon,^ points to a relationship between Etruscan 
and Chaldiean haruspioy ■which awaits a more 
thorougli investigation. 

The Etruscan divination of the future, which, as 
we have seen, went far bej[ond the limits of the 
Roman practice, makes its influence felt likewise 
in the official treatment of prodigies, i.e. unnatural 
and alarming occurrences, such as showers of 
stones, earthquakes, monstrous births (see Pro- 
digies AUD Portents [Rom.]), regarded as signs 
of Divine resentment. To the Roman mind such 
phenomena were an evidence that the normal 
relations between the community and the higher 
powers were disturbed, os also an admonition to 
take the necessary steps towards retrieving the 
pax et venia de'Cim, and those ■who in such emerg- 
encies wished to ascertain the measures requisite 
to an effective reconciliation had recourse either to 
the poiitificcs, ns the custodians of the ancient 
Roman ritual, or to the representatives of foreign 
cults, such as the decemviri (later, the xv. viri) 
sacrisfaciundis, who were proficient in the Grwcits 
riivs, and the Etruscan haruspices (Cic. de Div. i. 

1 Cf. W. Deecke, EtrasUsche Forsthungtn, Iv. ‘ Das Templam 

von Piacenza,’ Stuttgart, 18S0 ; L. Stieda, Anatomitch-aTOiaol. 
Studien.l., Wiesbaden, 1901 ; G. Korte, RSm. ilittdl. xx. 0905) 
S4S-370 ; 0 Thulin, ‘ Die Gbtter des ilartianus Capella u. der 
Bronzeleber von Piacenza,’ Beligimsgesch. Verruche u. Vorar- 
bcilen, ili. (Giessen, 1906). , , , . 

2 Cf. A. Boissier, Xoteturun monument babylonxente rappor- 
font d Vextispxdne, Geneva, 1E99, Eote «i_r un nouveau doeu- 
meni bahylonien so rappodant d fextispidne, Geneva, 1901; 
cf. also C. Bezold, in ReUgiomgeseh. VersueTu: u. rorarbdten, 
li. 0905) 210 a 


97, 9S). The haruspices, however, did not coniine 
themselves to a simple specification of the means of 
reconciliation ; on the contrary’, they also under- 
took to deduce from the character and course of the 
prodigy an answer to the question, ‘ quid portendat 
prodigium ? ’ i.e. to discover the future events, such 
as civil war and conspiracy (Cic. de Ear. Resp. 18), 
foreboded by the prodigy. Cicero’s oration de 
Haruspicium Response gives ns a clear conception 
of the matter and form of such a professional find- 
ing. The sacred books of the Elrusca diseiplina 
supplied full directions for the interpretation of 
ostcnta, and in particular they contained a doctrine 
regarding the interpretation of lightning which was 
absolutely alien to the augural science of the 
Romans. According to Roman ideas, the lightning 
might be either an augurium impctrativum (as in 
the sacred rites of the augurs), or an augurium obla~ 
tivum (as in the proceedings of the magistrates), 
and in both cases it required to be weighed as a 
token of Divine consent or prohibition ; or, again, 
especially if it struck something and vTought 
damage, it was regarded as a prodigium, and in 
that ease had to be rendered innocuous by certain 
acts of propitiation. The procedure of the Etruscan 
haruspices, however, was of a veiy different charac- 
ter (for their system, cf. e.g. Pliny, HN ii. 138 ff. ; 
Seneca, Nat. Quaist. ii. 3911’.). They first of all 
ascertained the region of the heavens whence the 
flash proceeded, and thereby identified the deities 
from whom it came ; further, they defined the 
several kinds [manuhim) of lightning-flash sent 
forth by particular gods, and determined the place, 
the time, the effect, etc. ; then from all these data 
they elicited not only the kind of propitiation 
required, but also the import of the phenomenon. 
Nor did they rest satisfiea with a simple announce- 
ment that the lightning signified the deity’s consent 
to, or warning against, a given design (‘ consiliaria 
fulmina’ [Seneca, Nat. Queest. ii, 39. 1]), but they 
also gave quite definite predictions of future events, 
such as an extension of the frontier and a defeat 
of the enemy (Liv^, xlii. 20. 1), or the approach- 
ing death and deification of the Emperor (Suet. 
Aug. 97). 

It is a fact worthy of note that this mode of 
di'vination was always regarded by the Romans 
as outlandish and unreliable, and this explains 
why the haruspices were never admitted into the 
official priesthood, and why their teachings never 
found a place in tlie Roman diseiplina auguralis ; 
so that, when the Senate wished to have the 
opinion of the haruspices in any particular case, 
it summoned them from Etruria expressly for the 
purpose (the regular phrase for this was ‘ hnru- 
spices acciendos ex Etruria’ [Cic. de Ear. Resp. 
25]). This proceeding, however, must be regarded 
in the same light ns the action of the Roman State 
in sending ambassadors to lay certain questions 
before the Greek oracles, such as that at Delphi ; 
the first deputation of this kind was sent just after 
the battle of Cannse (Livy, xxii. 57. 6, xxiii. 11. 1). 
Livy’s statements as to still earlier consultations of 
the Delphic oracle (L 56. 9, v. 15f.) are rightly 
regarded by H. Diels [Sibyllinische Blatter, Berlin, 
1891, p. 49, n. 3) as without foundation in fact. 
The truth is that, in times of severe national trial, 
the Roman people _ habitnally resorted to the 
vaticination of foreign cults, bnt tliey did not 
thereby admit such practices into their own re- 
ligion. The case was_ different with the so-called 
Sibylline Oracles [libri fatales), which were authori- 
tatively introduced into Rome as early as the 
period of the Tarqnins, and had their official 
custodians and interpreters in the duoviri (later 
decemviri and quindecimviri) sacris faciundis. The 
Sibyllines, however, were not oracles in the proper 
sense, but xaBappol ; i.e. the sentences specified the 
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particular measures — sacrifices, lectisternia, sup- 
plications, admission of new cults — ^by which im- 
pending dangers could be turned aside and the 
anger of the gods appeased ; but actual predictions 
of future events lay outside their province, and 
were first deduced from them at a relatively late 
period, the earliest kno^\’n instance dating from 
187 B.c. (Livy, xxxviii. 46. 3). 

We may thus venture to affirm that the aversion 
to an over-curious prying into the unborn future, 
as also to the practice of consulting the Deity with 
reference to coming events, was a characteristic 
feature of ancient Homan life, and that the 
Romans manifested this reluctance in consider- 
ably greater measure than the other peoples of 
Italy. For, as we have seen, they asked no more 
from ttieir auguries than an assurance of Divine 
concurrence with their actions, and were unudll- 
ing to do anything in opposition to the Divine 
counsel, being for the rest content to abide the 
issue, and seeking no further revelation of the 
future. But, when we bear in mind that in times 
of calamity even the supreme authorities suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of resorting to the 
practitioners of foreign ffivination for the occult 
knowledge which their oivn religion failed to 
supply, we cannot wonder that in private life all 
manner of mantic devices of exotic origin acquired 
in process of time a great and growing influence. 
Cato the Elder already found it necessaiy to insert 
among his directions for the conduct of an estate 
steward (vilicus) the warning: ‘ haruspicem augurem 
hariolum Chaldaeum ne quern consuluisse velit’ 
{de Agri Cult. 5. 4) ; while Cicero gives quite a 
list of fortune-tellers who, finding their clientele 
among the middle and lower classes, made a pro- 
fitable trade of forecasting the future : ‘ nunc ilia 
testabor, non me sortileges neque eos qui quaestns 
causa hariolentur, ne psychomantiam quidem . . . 
agnoscere ; non _ habeo denique nauci Marsum 
augurem, non vicanos haruspices, non de circo 
astrologos, non Isiacos coniectores, non interpretes 
Bomniorum ’ {de Div. L 132). These references are 
elucidated by evidence from the Imperial period, 
which shows that the people were in the habit of 
consulting soothsayers regarding such things as 
sickness (Pliny, Ep. ii. 20, 2 ff. ), prospects of mar- 
riage (Juven. vi. 588 ffi), the whereabouts of run- 
away slaves, or the advisability of purchasing an 
estate (August, de Civ. Dei, x. 11). A further 
illustration is supplied by a collection of oracular 
sayings of very general application — and, as it 
would seem, from a Greek original — extracted 
from_ the Merobaudes palimpsest of St. Gall, and 
published by H. Winnefeld {Sortes San^allenses, 
Bonn, 1887) ; from these sayings the inquirer prob- 
ably selected his particular oracle by means of 
dice. 

_ The most influential of these exponents of exotic 
divination were the Chaldcei, or, as they were sub- 
sequently styled, mathematici (Aul. Gell. i. 9. 6), i.e. 
the professors of Babylonian astrology, who pre- 
saged the destiny of individuals by means of the 
horoscope (hence they were also called genethliaci 
[id. xiv. 1. 1]), and gave information regarding 
the future according to the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. These astrologers were banished 
from Rome and Italy for the first time in 139 
B.C., in consequence of an edict of the Praetor 
peregrinus, Cn. Cornelius Hispalus (Val. Max. 
Epit. i. 3. 3), but in the Imperial period, by a long 
series of resolutions passed — often at short inter- 
vals — by the Senate, they were made liable not 
to expulsion only_,_ but to the severest penalties 
(Tac. Ann. iL 32, xii. 52, Eist. ii. 62 ; Dio Cass. Ixvi. 
9. 2 ; Ulpian, Mas. et Born. leg. coll. [1768] 15. 2). 
These measures, however, brought about no con- 
siderable diminution of their activity (Juven. vi. 


553 fF. ), as their clientele included people of the high- 
est rank, and even the Emperors themselves made 
use of their art. Hence Tacitus (Eiit. i. 22) could 
with perfect justice speak of the mathematici as 
‘genus hominum potentibus infidum, sperantibus 
f^ax, quod in civitate nostra et vetabitur semper 
et retinebitur.’ In later times it was only the 
seeking and giving of information bearing upon 
the life of the Emperor and the succession to the 
throne — and, in the case of slaves, consultations 
regarding the duration of their master’s life— that 
ranked as capital crimes (Paul. Sent. v. 21. 3-4 ; 
Mommsen, Bom. Strafrecht, Leipzig, 1899, p. 861 flp.); 
and, indeed, Alexander Severus actually instituted 
public chairs of astrology in Rome, and endowed 
them from the national exchequer (Eist. Aug. 
Alex. Sev. 27. 5 ; 44. 4). Then at length Dio- 
cletian, in A.D. 294, issued a universal interdict 
against the ‘ars mathematica damnabilis’ (Cod. 
Just. ix. 18. 2). The death-blow to divination in 
Rome, however, was given by the severe decree 
(25th Jan. A.D. 357) of the Emperor Constantins 
(Cod. Theod. ix. 16. A=Cod. Just. ix. 18. 6; cf. 
also Cod. Theod. ix. 16. 6 and 8) : ‘ Nemo haru- 
spicem consnlat aut mathematicum, nemo hari- 
olum, augurum et vatum prava confessio conti- 
cescat. Chaldaei ac magi et ceteri, qnos maleficos 
ob facinorum multitudinem vulgus appellat, nec 
ad hanc partem aliquid moliantnr. sileat omnibus 
perpetuo divinandi curiositas. etenim supplicium 
capitis feret gladio nltore prostratus, quicunque 
iussis obsequium denegaverit.’ Nevertheless, in 
spite of all such repressive measures, the deep- 
seated craving of the human heart for light upon 
the future stul continued to assert itself, even 
after the triumph of Christianity, as is shown by 
the zeal and vigour with which Christian evan- 
gelists like Csesarius of Arles and Martin of 
Bracara made war upon the vestiges of pagan 
divination. The first-mentioned gives a long and 
detailed list of the various modes of soothsaying 
stUl in vogue in his oivn day (6th cent. A.D.) : 

‘ nullus ex vobis caragos vel divinos vel sortileges 
requirat . . . nullus sibi praecantatores adhibeat 
. . . similiter et auguria observare nolite nec in 
itinere positi aliquas aviculas cantantes attendite 
nec ex illarum cantu diabolicas divinationes an- 
nuntiare praesumite ’ (Migne, PL xxxix. 2269 ) ; to 
these must be added the ‘ sortes Sanctorum ’ men- 
tioned later in the records of Councils (cf. R. 
Boese, Superstitiones Arelatenses e Cmsario col- 
lectoB, Marburg, 1909, p. 42 f.), i.e. the practice 
of opening the Scriptures at random in order to 
find a sentence which might furnish the solution 
of a stubborn dilemma or give information regard- 
ing the future ( ‘ qui de paginis evangelicis sortes 
legunt’ [August. Ep. Iv. 37, p._212, 3, Goldbacher]) 
— a device vraich Augustine nimself had employed 
(Conf. viii. 12. 29), and which was at an earlier 
day applied in exactly the same way to the works 
of the ancient poets, especially Vergil (to. iv. 
3. 6). Cf. art. DmNATlON (Christian). 


Diteratore.— A. Bonch^-Leclercq, Httt. de la 
ane VantiquiU, iv. ‘Divination itaUque,' Pana, 1S8A jor 
itspieia and auguria-. Th. Mommsen, -Rom. 

1876-777 i. 78-114; I- M. J. Valeton. mo4a 

uspicandi Romanorum/ m 

76^85, 418-46Z, rviii. (1890) 20S-263, 406-456, De 
itionibuB Eomanis caerimoniarnm e* 

891) 405-400; G. Wissowa, in RR ii. 23^2342. 2580- 
isr, Religion «. KuUur d. Rot«j-, 19K, pp. 3Mf., 

>lff. For extispicium and haruspiana: G. Blecner,^ 
rtisplcio capita tria,' in Eeligi<mgeseh. Versu^ ^ l^ar- 
;iteh. ed. A. Dieterich and E. Wiinsoh, u. 4, Giessra, 1905 , 
. O. Thulin, ‘ Die etruskische Disciplm: ,, 

Steb. Bogsk. Arsskr. xi. 6, ? oe- 

)icin,' ib. xiL 1, 1906, ui. ‘Die Eitualbuoher nnd zur Ge_ 
ihiohte und Organisation der haruspices, tb.juv. 1, iwa, 
ITissowa. OP. cit. 469 ff. For astrolOCT : A. Bouche-I-ea«cq, 

’Aetrologie greegue, i® ’ 3^ (1901) 

Astrologie,' in Reue JahrbUeherf. { 

19-577; R Boll, ‘Die Erforschung d. antiken Astrologie, 
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ib. xxi. (190S) 103-126 ; K. Cumont, LfS Religions orientales 
dans lepaganisme remain, Paris, 1007 [Germ. tr. by G. Gehrich, 
Leipzig and Berlin, 1910, pp. 191-214). 

G. 'W'lSSOWA. 

DIVINATION (Teutonic). — Tacitus {Germ, x.) 
states that the German tribes practised augury and 
divination by lot as much as any people. He pro- 
ceeds to describe the latter, which, he says, was 
used in both public and private life, and which from 
other references appears to have heen a common 
custom. He says tliat it consisted in picking up 
and interpreting chips of wood that were inscribed 
with some kind of signs {which may possibly have 
been runic characters), and that had been scattered 
haphazard : 

' If the twigs prove unfavourable, the matter is left over for 
that day ; while, even if they are favourable, the confirmation 
of augury is still required. For they are also familiar with the 
practice of consulting the notes and the flight of birds ; and it 
is a characteristic of this people to seek warnings and omens 
from horses. There are kept at the public expense, in the woods 
and groves, white horses, free from all taint of human labour; 
these, yoked to a consecrated chariot, are accompanied by the 
priest and king or chief person of the community, who observe 
their manner of neighing and snorting. Nor is there greater 
reliance on any form of augury, both among the common people, 
the nobility, and oven the priests ; for they regard themselves 
as the ministers of the gods, the horses os acquainted with their 
will.' 

We may compare a passage in the Flateyjarhok 
(saga of Olaf Trygvason, 322), where we hear of 
horses sacred to Frey at a sanctuary in the 
Throndhjem fiord. In the sagas we hear also of 
wolves being used in aug^ury, but the majority of 
the instances are concerned ■with birds, usually the 
raven. This bird was evidently considered to 
possess wisdom and knowledge of events, and is 
specially connected with battle ; should one be 
heard thrice screaming on the roof, it bodes death 
to warriors; but the appearance of ravens folio-wing 
a host or a single warrior will bring good luck in 
battle. 

A striking instance of the significance of the 
raven occurs in the saga of Olaf Tiy^ason in the 
Heimskringla, Earl Hakon, after the defeat at 
Danevirke, made a great blood-sacrifice, and ‘ there 
came two ravens flying, which croaked loudly, and 
now, thought the earl, the blood-ofiering has been 
accepted by Odin, and he thought good luck would 
be with him any day he liked to go into battle ’ 
(tr. Laing). Here the two birds were perhaps 
supposed to have been Odin’s own ravens, Hugin 
and Munin, from whom ho learnt all that was going 
on in the world. In this connexion we may men- 
tion the raven banner of the Northmen described 
in Anglo-Saxon records ; it was woven of plain 
white silk, but on it in war time there became 
■visible a raven, which by its drooping or flapping 
wings portended defeat or -victory. 

Augury from the voices of birds is frequently 
found in the form of a belief that certain specially 
gifted persons could understand the language of 
birds. Procopius {de Bell. Goth. iv. 20) gi-ves the 
story of Hermigiselus, king of the Varni, who 
interpreted the loud and incessant croaldng of a 
bird as presaging his own death. In the sagas 
various birds act thus as soothsayers — the raven, 
the crow, and the nut-hatch. Thus in the poem 
Fafnismal, Sigurdr, after tasting Eafnir’s blood, is 
able to understand the speech of certain nut- 
hatches which warn him of the treachery prepared 
by Eeginn ; and the Ynglinga Saga gives the 
legend of a certain king Dag who had a sparrow 
which he greatly valued, since, like Odin’s ravens, 
it flew to different countries and brought him much 
news. 

Divination appears to have been largely practised 
by • wise women,’ both among the early Teutonic 
peoples of the Continent, and in later times in the 
North. Strabo (bk. 'VII. ch. ii. [p. 294]) states that 
tlie Cimbri were accompanied to war by grey-haired 


prophetesses, who presaged victory in battle from 
the blood and entrails of slaughtered pri.soners ; 
Tacitus has several references to the prophetess 
Veleda,_who was held in much reverence by the 
Bructeri, and who had predicted the success of the 
Germans and the destruction of the legions; and 
(Iresar and_ other -writers also refer to the divina- 
tions of ‘ -wise women ’ among the Teutonic armies. 

In the sagas, too, we hear of the ‘ wise woman,’ 
such as Thorbjorg, who, in the saga of Eirik 
Eaudha, -visits the house of Thorkel. She has a 
special dress, seat, and food, and further requires 
one of the women of the house to sing the 
' -warlocks,’ or spell song. Then she predicts the 
end of the sickness and famine, and foretells the 
future of many of the people. 

In addition to these forms, we have vague 
references to some sort of inquiry of the gods, 
accompanied by sacrifices ; as, for example, in the 
Eyrhyggia Saga, where Thdrolf of the Mostr makes 
a great sacrifice and consults Thor, ‘his well- 
beloved friend,’ as to whether he shall emigrate or 
make peace with the king, ‘ but the word showed 
Thdrolf to Iceland.’ 

"We hear also of divination by dreams, and of 
the practice of single combat, as a land of ordeal 
by battle, to decide disputes, which Tacitus {loc. 
cit.) states was also usect to presage the result of a 
war. 

Lithiiatcre.— C orpus Poetieum Boreale, ed. -ViglUBSon and 
Powell, Oxford, 1883 ; J. Grimm, Teutonic Mgthology, London, 
ISSO (tr. Stallybrass) ; Sagas, passim, especially Ftateyjarbck, 
ed. Vivfusson and Myer, Christiania, 1868, and Heimskringla, 
tr. Lamg, London, 1844 ; Csesar, de Bell. Gall. i. 60 : Tacitus, 
Germania, viii., x., Hist. iv. 61, 65 ; Procopius, de Bell Goth. 
iv. 20 ; Ammianus Marcellinus, xiv. 9, 10 ; Agrathias, ii. 6. 

C, J. Gaskell. 

DIVINATION (Vedic). — The Vedic art of 
di-vination, when contrasted with the Greek art, 
presents striking differences. Institutions compar- 
able with the -wide-reaching influence of the Greek 
oracles were never developed, and, while the gift 
of prophecy could, like other mystic powers, be 
acquired and increased by religious austerities 
(cf. Mahahhdrata, 3. 16,870, Calc, ed.), still the 
power of seeing what is hidden, especiaUy what 
IS hidden in the future, depended in the main not 
on inspiration or personal gifts, but on the know- 
ledge of how to interpret certain omina and por- 
tenta. The chief reason for this fact must be 
sought in the great development of the other 
branches of magic (cf. Magic [Ved.]). A man who 
is in possession of the magical means to acquire any 
desired blessing has little reason to inquire what 
the future has in store. Indeed, his only motive 
for inquiring about the future can be to learn when 
danger is impending, in order that he may avert 
it by the timely performance of the necessary rites. 
It was primarily to this need that the observance 
of omens and portents in India was due, though 
further development was sure to follow, as the 
attempt to define an evil portent leads of itself 
to the observation of favourable omens. 

The omens and portents recognized in the Vedic 
system of divination may be clasdfied as follows : 
(1) ominous appearances and actions of animals, 
especially birds— ; (2) phenomena at vari- 
ance -nutn the usual course of Nature— ; 
(3) physical marks — lakfana; (4) omens of an 
astrological nature; (6) omens drawn from occur- 
rences at the sacrifice ; and (6) dreams. 

With regard to the omens dra-wn from the sacri- 
fice, it must be noted that, while they depend in 
part upon things not -wholly subject to the regu- 
lation of the celebrant [e.g. the movements and 
colour of the fire), in part they depend upon things 
that are subject to his wUl {e.g. when it is stated 
that Parjanya rvill give rain it both or <me of the 
bulls that draw the cart is black [Satapatha 
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Brahmana, 3. 3. 4. 11]), and so pass over by almost 
imperceptible transitions from divinatory obser- 
vances into directions about the sacrificial technique 
required to obtain a desired object. This subject 
will be referred to in other articles (cf., c.y., art. 
Dreams [Vedic]), and the present article will be 
devoted to the ceremonies the purpose of which 
is the attainment of knowledge (vijnana), usually 
of future events, which is unattainable by natural 
means. 

1. Sources. — As was to be expected, the chief 
source for such ceremonies is the Kauiika Siitra, 
which is supplemented by an interesting ehapter 
in the Sumavidhana Brahmana, 3. 4. Sporadic 
instances occur in other Vedic texts, sufficient to 
show that such practices were not confined to these 
two schools, and that the reason wliy they are not 
more frequently mentioned in other texts is to be 
sought in the nature of the literature. 

2 . The ceremonies. — The most widely attested 
vyndJm-ceremony is the test of the_bride, advised 
or enjoined by the Grhya Sutras (Asvalayana, 1. 
5. 4-5; Gobhila, 2. 1. 3-9; Apastamblya, 3. 14-17 ; 
Manava, 1. 7. 9-10 ; Kathaka, 14 ; Bharadvaja, 1. 
11 [the last two in Calaiid, p. 127, n. 8] ; Kausika, 
37. 7-10 ; cf. Wintemitz, Bos altind. Hochzeits- 
rituell, 1892, p. 37). It is based upon the prin- 
ciple of attractio similium, and consists in offering 
from four to nine clods of earth, taken from differ- 
ent places, to the bride, whose choice is ominous. 
Asvalayana’s list is typical, and comprises clods 
from a field that yields two crops a year, from the 
stable of a cow, from a vedi (alter), from an undiy- 
ing pool, from a gambling-place, from cross-roads, 
from a barren spot, and from a cemetery. They 
signify respectively that the bride’s offspring Avill 
be rich in food, rich in cattle, rich in holy lustre, 
rich in everything, addicted to gambling, wander- 
ing in different directions (according to Kauiika, 
that she ■\vill be unfaithful), poor, and the cause of 
the death of her husband (according to Kauiika, that 
she will not live long). When there is a ninth clod 
(Gobhila and Kathaka), it is mixed of all these 
substances. The ceremony is recommended when 
it is impossible to determine the bride’s qualities 
from the marks on her body (lahsanani), but 
Apastemba implies that her family have a right 
to object to this test. An alternative in Kauiika, 
37. 11-12, is to require the bride to pour out a 
handful of water that has been blessed. If she 
does this in an easterly direction it is a good omen. 

With this may be compared the practices for the 
purpose of seeing whether the ground selected for a 
house is suitable (Apast. GS 2. 8. 1-8), though these 
may appear to us practical rather than magical, 
ana the impression is strengthened by the absence 
of all religious elements from the ceremony. A 
pit is dug and refilled. If the earth more than 
refills it, the site is good; if it fails to fill it, the 
site is bad ; if it fills it exactly, the site is indif- 
ferent. Or, after sunset, the pit is filled with 
water. If, in the morning, there is water still in 
it, the site is good ; if the ground is dry, it is bad ; 
and if it is moist, it is indifferent. 

Another method of divination in the Kau4ika, 
with parallels in the hieratic literature, is based 
upon the wide-spread belief that a man’s reflexion 
or shadow is part of his personality. Hence, when 
one cannot see his reflexion, his spirit is gone (he is 
gatdsu, itasu, or qatamanas), and he is in danger 
of death. The Kausika, 15. 9-10, employs this 
idea as follows : Before a battle the king causes 
his warriors to look, two by two, into a vessel of 
water over which Atharva Veda, 5. 2. 6, has been 
recited ; if any warrior_ does not see his reflexion 
he must not take part in the approaching battle. 
Similar applications of this idea are found in 
Taittirlya Saihhita. 6. 6. 7. 1 ; Maifcrayani Saihhita, 


4. 7. 2 ; Asvalayana Sraute Sutra, 5. 19. 6 ; Apas- 
temba SS. 13. 14. 3. 4 ; Katyayana 6s. 3. 3. 6 (cf. 
Oldenberg, p. 526, n. 4), 

Another method of divination pracrised before a 
battle is as follows: Three ropes, made of bow- 
strings, are laid upon heated coals, and Athar. Ved. 

5. 6 is recited over them. The middle string repre- 
sents death, the other strings the two armies. If the 
middle string passes over one of the other strings 
it forebodes the defeat of that army ; if one of the 
outside strings passes over the midffie string it 
signifies the victory of the army it represents. 
Further auguries as to the rank of the men who 
will fall are dra^vn from the portion of the string 
that curls — the top, middle, and bottom of the 
strings denoting men of similar standing. Heed- 
stalks {isiJcu) may be used instead of the ropes (cf. 
Kauiika, 15. 15-18), The Samavidhana Brahmana 
(3. 4. 10) attains the same purpose in the following 
manner : each contestant is represented by a pile 
of glowing smokeless coals ; these are sprinkled at 
the same time -with ghi. He will be victorious 
■whose pile first blazes up ivith flames free from 
smoke and mo'ving from left to right. 

To learn who will live long {jivita-vijhdna) the 
same text (3. 4. 11) proceeds in a similar way, but 
in this case the ghi must be made from woman’s 
milk and churned on the same day. The favour- 
able omen in this ease is for one’s pffe to bum 
longest. For the same purpose the Kausika, 
15. 13-14, directs that three ropes of bowstrings 
be laid on heated coals ; if they curl upwards it 
is a good omen. 

Another augury before the setting out of a war- 
like expedition is to produce an inauspicious smoke 
by sprinkling grass ivith ihgida^oU, reciting certain 
hymns over it, and burning it with an uncanny 
fire (for these details cf. art. Witchcraft [Ved.]). 
The expedition will conquer the region towards 
which the smoke goes (cf. Kausika, 14. 30-31). 

The direction in which a lost object must be 
sought is discovered in the folloiving ways: A 
Avater pitcher is covered ivith a new cloth and 
placed upon a bed which is not in its usual position, 
and the leavings of an offering made with recita- 
tion of Athar, ved. 2. 1 are poured over it. The 
faces of tivo girls who have not yet menstruated 
are covered with a cloth so that they cannot see, 
and they are told to remove the pitcher. The lost 
object is in the direction in ivhich they cany the 
pitcher. Dice may be used instead of the pitcher 
and a plough instead of the bed (of. Kausika, 
37. 4-6). Another method consists of throning 
down and spreading out at cross-roads twenty-one 
pebbles blessed ivith Athar. _Ved. 7. 9, but how 
they indicate the direction is not specified (cf. 
^uiika, 52. 12 tf.). 

Whether a woman ■will get a husband is ascer- 
tained by tying calves to a seven-ply rope, smeared 
Avith the leaAings of an oflering made Aiith recita- 
tion of Athar. Ved, 2. 36, and bidding her loose 
them. If she does so in order from left to right 
she AAill marry (cf. Kausika, 34. 17). The direction 
from which the wooer Avill come is discovered by 
letting loose a steer, Avhose head is covered nith a 
new cloth on which have been placed the learings 
of an offering made Avith recitation of Athar. Ved. 
2. 36 (cf. Kausika, 34. 18-19). The same informa- 
tion is gained, at an oblation offered at daivn to 
Aryaman to obtain a husband for one’s sister, by 
observing the direction from Avhich the croAvs come 
(cf. Kausika, 34. 21-24). 

The sex of a child is foretold by placing four 
fruits of the flax plant in the mother’s hand, blu- 
ing them Avith Athar. Ved. 1. 11, and pourmgAvator 
over them. If they adhere to one another the child 
aatU, for obAdons reasons, be a boy. Or the priest 
may Avhisper the same hymn over the son of a 
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Brahman and order him to touch the mother. If 
the name of the limb touched is grammatically 
masculine, the child A^dll be a boy (cf. Kau^iV-g^ 
33. 17-20). The conclusions dra'^Ti from the ap- 
pearance of the root of a plant dug for a charm 
to secure easy delivery, and from the fact that the 
symbolical (frawng apart of the muiija-grsLss is 
accomplished without tearing them, are to be 
considered as the observance of omens rather than 
charms of divination (Kau^ika, 33. 12. 3). 

The prediction of the weather was an especial 
object of divination, and apparently imdertaken 
by means of the smoke of burning dung. The 
idea readily passed into the form that the weather 
prophet controlled the weather. Hence, Athar. 
Ved. 6. 128 says : ‘ When the stars made Sakadhuma 
(he who predicts the weather from the smoke of 
dimg) their king, they bestowed good weather 
Mon him. ‘ ‘ This shall ne his dominion,” they said.’ 
TTie hymn is employed in Kauiika, 50. 15-16, for the 
propitiation of Sakadhuma by one who is about to 
start on a journey (cf. Bloomfield, AJPh vii. 484 (I.). 
Among the Pari.4i§tas of the Atharva Veda is also 
a text entitled Sadyovj-stilaJcsana, and devoted to 
the signs of rain that will come immediately. 

In addition to these, the Kausika has a number 
of charms for obtaining the answer to any question. 
They are referred to briefly, with rubrication of the 
hymns required, in Kausika 37. 1-3, but ftiller 
details are given in the commentary of Ke&iva. 
The first is as follows. The questioner thinks either 
to himself or aloud of the question he wishes an- 
swered. Then he recites a hymn over a milk- 
porridge ; while it is cooking he thinks, ‘ This 
porridge is done,’ or ‘This poi-ridge is not done.’ 
If he has guessed correctly, the answer to the 
original question will be according to his wish. 
Similarly, the answer may be made to depend 
upon whether a substance laid upon heated coals 
will curl upwards or not ; whether the number of 
blades in a bunch of grass is odd or even ; whether 
a flower wll close on the day after a hymn has 
been recited over it; whether he can foretell the 
direction in which a reed or arrow shot straight 
upwards 'will fall, or the side towards which a 
yoke or Aampf/a - branch (Crinum amaryllacea:) 
balanced on hi.s head will fall ; whether the 
quantity of milk he takes will be sufficient to 
fill to overflowing a vessel partly filled ■«ith ■water ; 
whether the smoke from the fire moves from left 
to right, or vice versa ; whether he can foretell the 
throw of the dice ; ^ whether he can divide twenty- 
one pebbles into two heaps in such a way that the 
odd and even numbers Avill be in the hand that he 
expected. 

On the same principle rest two charms of the 
Sama'vidhana Brnhmana, 3. 4. 9 and 6. Two heaps of 
unhusked grains are designated respectively as to 
be’ and ‘not to be,’ and the person ■\yho is consult- 
ing the oracle is told to take his choice._ ur the 
celebrant orders two pupils [brahmacnan^} to 
raise two bamboo poles ; if they bend (as he ex- 
pects them to do), it is a sign of success. In both 


■with him over night, and singing over _ 
sdvmn. At dawn this sdmnn is sung again, ana 
the test takes place. In the same way, a maiden 
who has not yet menstruated is enabled to s^ tl e 
future in a mirror or spoonful of water (a. 4. , o; , 
a rod is made to forebode success by 
in the night (3. 4. 7) ; and the seeds ^at will tlmv e 

are distinguished by tlieir increase Scgilin. 

night of the full moon of the month of A5adlia 

(3. 4. 8). 

’ For a late text containing elaborate StnWm, 

Weber, ‘Ucber ein indisches Wurfel-Orakel, Ira 
i. (Berlin. ISOS) 274 IT. 


As an example of such practices in a ^awfa-text 
niay be cited Taittirlya Samhita, 3. 3. 8. 4, where 
directions are given to cook a cake of a certain size 
on the chdstakd (the first or last night of the year), 
and in the morning to attempt to set fire with it to 
a thicket. If the thicket bums, it will be a luclty 
year. The same text also (ii. 509 ; Hiranyake^in 
SS. 22. 13-14) employs a horse as a weather pro- 
phet. But the ceremony enjoined in Gobhila GS 
4. 8. 14 ff. — one goes out of the village in an easterly 
or northern direction, and erects at cross-roads or 
on a mountain a pile of the dung of ■wild beasts, 
sets it on fire, sweeps the coals away, and makes 
an oblation of butter irith Ids mouth : if the butter 
catches fire, he will get twelve ■villages; if it 
smokes, three — is less a means of divination than 
a charm to effect the desired purpose, combined 
•nith an augury from the ceremony, comparable 
■with such practices as those of Kausika, 19. 21, 
47. 29, and others. 

In looking back upon these performances, certain 
common features may be observed : (1) A religious 
or quasi-religious ceremony is necessary to impart 
efficacy to the apparatus. (2) The general principle 
upon which most of them rest is tlie idea that, an 
association being established beto-een two ques- 
tions, the answer to the one will be the answer 
to the other, or that the person can answer both 
correctly who can answer one correctly. This is 
but a particular application of the fundamental 
principles of magic, that the part may be substi- 
tuted for the whole, and that objects connected 
in anj' way, even though merely by an association 
of ideas, constitute a whole. (3) It is noteworthy 
tiiat none of the mantras seems to have been prim- 
arily intended for the purpose for which they are 
here employed. (4) There is a marked tenclcncy 
for the charms to pass from an inquiry about the 
future into a means of compelling a desired end. 

In some cases the indication of succe.ss is the 
occurrence of what we would term a miracle, e.y. a 
growing rod, seeds increasing in weight. This idea 
IS employed in several forms of the ordeal {daivya, 
divya), while in other cases the ordeal is merely a 
particularly intensified form of oath. Hence it is 
also called iapatha, literally ‘oath’ or ‘self-curse.’ 

In reality the ordeal is but a particular form of 
di'vination, the question being the guilt or innocence 
of a suspected man. In view of the occurrence of 
this belief among other Indo-European peoples 
(Schrader, Rcallex. der indogcrm. Alter tumshnndc, 
s.v. ‘ Gottesurtheil ’), it is surprising to find only 
two incidental allusions to the practice in Vedic 
literature. The first of these is Pafichaviiiisa Brfih- 
mana, 14. 6. 6, where the story is told of how the 
K?i Medhatithi taunted the l{?i Vatsa ■with being 
not a Brahman, but the son of a Sudra woman. 
Tlie latter proposed that they should both pass 
through the fire to see which was the better Brah- 
man. They did so, each singing the sdman that 
bears his name, and Vatsa emerged without losing a 
hair, for that was his -wish, and the Vatsa sdman is a 
winner of wishes. The other passage is Chhilndogya 
Up.misad, 6. 16. 1-3, "where tlie tnal of a man ac- 
cused of theft, by a form of the fire ordeal in which 
the instrument is a heated axe, is employed as a 
parable. Another passage, Kausika, 52. 8, may bear 
upon the question. Among the practices assigned 
to the hymn Athar. Ved. 6. 106, which is used to 
prevent or heal the effects of lire, is the sOtra 
iapyavidnaiia prayachchkati. Sayana, who is fol- 
lowing Kasava, and who is followed in turn by 
Caland, explains that in place of the taptamdsa 
ordeal (cf. below), the celebrant must recite the 
hymn over the oil or other substance emploved 
before handing it to the person who is undergoing 
the ordeal. This interpretation cannot be co^ect 
as .such magical aids are especially forbidden in 
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the case of the vi-sa ordeal ; and, according to the 
paribhdsd (general role), KauMka, 7. 7, the siitra 
must mean Uiat the hymn is recited over a stirred 
drink and porridge which are given to the iapya- 
mdna. If it has anything to do ndth the ordeal, it 
must refer to a secret preparation, which Avould 
have been forbidden IiadT it keen detected. In this 
sense the middle, not the passive participle, should 
have been employed, and it is best to give to the 
word the general sense of ‘one who is suffering 
from a cufSb.’ That in later times the ceremonj^ 
may have been performed especially by those about 
to undergo with guilty consciences the taptamasa 
(and agm ?) ordeal is not improbable, and Kesava 
may be accepted as a -witness to the fact ; but there 
is no reason to believe that the ceremony was origin- 
ally devised for such cases, or ever restricted to 
them. 

Further evidence for the fire ordeal was formerly 
found in Athar. Ved. 2. 12. 1-8 (so Sehlagintweit, 
Die Gottosurthcile der Inder, 1866, p. 9 ; Weber, In- 
dUch& Studien, xiii. (1876) 164 ff. ; Ludwig, Der Rig - 
veda, iii. (1878) 445 ; Zimmer, AUindismes Lebcn, 
1879, p. 183 f. ; Kaegi, Alter und Herkunft des 
germ. Gottcsurtheils, 1887. The interpretation was 
first doubted by Both (cf. Grill, Hundert Lieder des 
Atharva Veda, 1888, p. 16), and the ritualistic mani- 
ulation of the hymn in the Kau^ika Sutra finaUy 
isclosed its true nature as an imprecation against 
an enemy for thwarting holy worlc (cf. Bloomfield, 
AJPh XI. 330 ff. ; SEE xlii. 89, 294 tt‘.). 

The earliest lawbooks, also, make but slight 
reference to the practice, most probably because 
it was not considered of great importance, and 
because they were consequently ■\wlling to leave 
the details to he decided by local customs. These 
have been gathered and systematized by the later 
treatises on law, which finally recognize nine forms 
of ordeal. 

(1) By the scales (dliata, tula). The accused is 
placed in one scale of a balance and his weight in 
stones and sand in the other scale. He descends 
from the scale, and after certain ceremonies is 
again placed on the balance. If he is lighter, he is 
innocent; if hea-vier, guilty. Equality of iveight 
is generally considered proof of guilt in a less 
degree, though the authorities difier upon this 
point and upon the significance of accidents to the 
apparatus. 

(2) By fire (agni). The accused, whose hands are 
more or less protected by leaves and grains, is re- 
quired to step in seven circles, while holding in 
his hands a piece of heated iron. If his hands are 
burnt it is a proof of his guilt. 

(3) By water (salila). To prove his innocence, 
the accused must remain under water until a swift 
runner can bring back an arrow shot at the time of 
submersion. 

(4) By poison (visa). If no ill effects are ob- 
servable within a certain time after the accused 
has taken the poison, he is declared innocent. 

(5) By holy water (hoia). An image of a god 
recognized by the accused is bathed in water, 
whicli is then given to the accused to drink. If he 
does so without betraying his guilt, and no mis- j 
fortune happens to him within a certain time, he is 
innocent. 

_ (6) By rice grains (tandula). Grains of unlmsked 
rice are soaked in water in which an image of a 
god has been bathed, and are given to the accused 
to chew. He is then required to spit upon a leaf. 
If there is no blood evident, and his gums are 
iminjured, he is innocent. 

(7) By a heated gold-piece (taptamasa). The ac- 
cused is required to take a gold-piece from a vessel 
of heated ghi and oil. Qmvering and blisters are 
proofs of guilt. 

(8) By a ploughshare (phdla). The accused, to 


establish his innocence, must lick a heated plough 
share without burning his tongue. 

(9) By lot (dharmddharma). Eepresentations of 
innocence and guilt are placed in a vessel, and the 
accused is required to draw one. 

The form of ordeal is determined by the nature 
of the crime, the position of the accused, and the 
season of the year. There is observable, as always 
in Hindu law, the tendency to favour the upper 
castes, but there is also a tendency to moderate 
the conditions of the ordeal in favour of the ac- 
cused, and the accuser is generally required to 
undergo the penalty in case the accused is ac- 
quitted. The ordeal can be applied only in the 
absence of human e-vidence, and, as was to be 
expected, is accompanied by relimous ceremonies 
(for further details cf. J. Jolly, Recht und Sitte, 
1896, p. 144 f., and esp. A. F. Stenzler, ‘Die ind. 
Gottesurtheile,’ ZDMG ix. 661-682). 

The practices described must be much older than 
the texts in which they are contained. There is 
no warrant for declaring the essentials of any one 
form later than another ; and the familiar nature 
of the Vedie allusions to the fire ordeal as some- 
thing ^vell known warrants the belief that similar, 
if not identical, practices were in vogue in Vedie 
times. 

Allusions to ordeals are found in the classic 
literature in Bamayana, vi. 101-103 (Gorresio), 
where Sita proves her innocence by walking 
through fire; and in the Mrchclihakatika, 9. 43, 
p. 166 S., where the ordeals by fire, water, poison, 
and the scales are referred to. 

liiTEiUTURE.— In addition to the articles cited, cf. Victor 
Henry, La Magie dans Unde antique, Paris, 1904, pp. 59-7S ; 
A. Hillebrandt, Rituallitteratur, Strassburg, 1897, p. 186; 
H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Pedo, Berlin, 1894, p, 609 fi.; 
and tlie indexes to ‘HjTiins of the Atharva-Veda' [tr. M. 
Bloomfield], in SBE xlii., Oxford, 1897, and W. Caland, Altin- 
disches Zauberritwil, Amsterdam, 1900. 

G. M. Bolling. 

DIVINE RIGHT.— Divine right is a right 
conferred by God, sanctioned or inspired by Him, 
and based on His ordinance and appointment. The 
hrase is generally used to express the theory that 
ings hold their authority, not from the choice or 
consent of their subjects, but from God Himself 
alone. In English history it came into specific use 
in the 17th century, during the disputes between 
the Stuarts and their people. The claim of Divine 
right was pre-eminently made for that dynasty; 
the doctrine became the badge of Tories and High 
Churchmen ; and at the Restoration in 1660 it 
was the accepted royalist creed. It was seriously 
maintained that hereditary monarchy, as opposed 
to every other form of government, has the Divine 
approval ; that no human power can justly deprive 
a legitimate king of his rights ; that the authority 
of such a king is necessarily always despotic ; that 
constitutional liberties are not rights of the jDep]ile, 
but concessions freely made by the king and liable 
to be resumed at his pleasure ; that treaties^ whicli 
he may make with his subjects merely inform 
them of his present intentions, and are not con- 
tracts of which the performance can be_ demanded. 

The chief representative of the Divine right 
party was Sir Robert Filmer, who in his booto 
and pamphlets laid down the doctrine that the 
government of a family is the true original and 
model of all government, that aU_ kings and 
governors derive their absolute authority from the 
patriarchs, and that to the end of the world the king 
will always have the natural right of a supreme 
father over a multitude. This fantastic theory was 
fo’Jy developed in his Patriarcha, a posthumous 
V jrk (1680), but his position was sufficiently in- 
dicated in works published during his lifetime, 
his ‘Freeholder’s Grand Inquest touclimg our 
Sovereign Lord the King and his Parliament 
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(1648), his ‘Anarcliy of a Limited and Mixed 
Monarchy ’ |1648), his ‘ Observations npon Mr. 
Hobbes’ Leviathan, Mr. Milton against Salmasius, 
and H._ Grotius, De jure belli et pads, concerning 
the Original of Government’ (1652). It amounted 
to a paternal despotism : the king alone is the 
maker of laws, the Lords only give counsel to 
the king, and the Commons merely ‘ perform and 
consent to the ordinances of parliament.’ It was 
this ‘ patriarchal ’ theory of government, doggedly 
adhered to by tlie Stuarts, that rent the fabric of 
the constitution in the reign of Charles I., and 
drove the long-suffering nation to the Revolution 
of 1688. 

In the previous centi^, Richard Hooker (c. 1553- 
1600) had given a philosophical statement of the 
principles of government, making the consent of 
the people the prime requisite ; 

‘ Without which consent there were no reason that one man 
should take upon him to he iord or judge over another ; be- 
cause, although there be according to tlie opinion of some very 
great and judicious men a kind of naturai right in the noble, 
wise, and virtuous, to govern them which are of servile dis- 
position ; nevertheless for manifestation of this their right, and 
men’s more peaceful contentment on both sides, the assent of 
them who are to be governed seemeth necessary. 

‘ To fathers within their private families Nature hath given a 
supreme power ; for which cause we see throughout tlie world, 
even from the foundation thereof, all men have ever been taken 
as lords and lawful kings in their own houses. Howbeltover a 
whole grand multitude having no such dependency upon any one, 
and consisting of so many families as every politic society m the 
world doth, impossible it is that any should have complete law- 
ful power, but by consent of men, or immediate appointment 
of God ; because, not having the natural superiority of fathers, 
their power must needs be either usurped, and then unlawful; 
or, if lawful, then either granted or consented unto by them 
over whom they exercise the same, or else given extraordinarily 
from God, unto whom all the world is subject’ {Ecel. Polity, 
i. 10; Keble’s edition, i. S02f.). 

To popularize the principles of the liberty of 
subjects, the fiery logic of Samuel Rutherford did 
more than the massive learning of Hooker. _His 
Lex Bex (1644) was intolerable to the Royalists. 
Not only was it burnt by the hangman in Edin- 
burgh in 1661, and by the hands of Sharpe under 
the windows of its author’s college in St. Andrews, 
hut it would probably have cost him his life, as lie 
was about to be tried for high treason when he 
‘got another summons before a superior Judge.’ 

‘The king,’ he contends, ‘hath no masterly dominion over 
the peopie, but only fiduciary ’(110). ‘That the power of the 
king is tlduciarj', that is, given to him by God in trust. Royalists 
do not deny ; but we hold tliat the trust is put upon the king 
by the people ’ (124). ‘The people may bo without tho king, 
but not the king without the people ’ (144). ‘Though God im- 
mediately without any action of the people make kings, this is 
nweak reason, to prove they cannot unmake them ’(140). ‘I 
utterly deny that God ever ordained suoli an Irrational creature 
as an absolute monarch ’ (210). ‘ Whatever the king doth ns 
king, that he doth by a power borrowed from the Estates, who 
made him king. He must then be nothing but an eminent 
servant of the State ’ (233). 

The democratic principle was argued for in an- 
other classical work on English constitutional law 
and polity — Locke’s Two Treatises on Government 
(1690). In tho ‘First Treatise’ he subjects the 
writings of FDmer to a searching analysis, going 
over lus arguments seriatim, and in the ‘Second 
Treatise ’ he maintains that civil rulers hold their 
power not absolutely but conditionally, govern- 
ment being a moral trust which is forfeited if 
the conditions are not fulfilled by the trustees. 
Written for the immediate purpose of vindicating 
the Revolution, Locke’s work contains the essential 
principles which have regulated political progress 
for over two centuries, and gradually moulded the 
British constitution. 

Carlyle, in his lecture on ‘The Hero as King,' 
remarks that ‘much sorry stuff, UTitten sonic 
hundred years ago or more, about the Divine 
right of kings” ’ had better be left to rot silently in 
the Public Libraries. At the same time he docs 
not wish to ‘ let the immense rubbish go without 
leaving us some soul of it behind.’ 


■ * Find me the true KSnning, King, or Able-man, and he haf a 
divine right over me. Tliat we knew in some tolerable measure 
how to find him, and that all men were ready to acknowledge 
his divine right when found : this is precisely the healing which 
a sick world is everywhere, in these ages, seeking after 1 ’ (On 
Heroes, People’s ed. p. 183 f.). ‘He that models Notions accord- 
ing to his ouu image, he is a King, though his sceptre were a 
walking-stick ; and properiy no other is ’ (Frederick the Great, 
People’s ed., vol. i. p. 280). In this high sense Cromwell is a king 
by Divine right ; while Pitt is ‘ not bom a King,— alas, no, not 
oifleially so, only naturally' so; has his kingdom to seek. . . . 
tragical it is ... to see a Royal Man, or Bom King, wading 
towards his throne in such on element. But, alas, the Born 
King ... so seldom can arrive there at ail ’ (id. vii. 139 f.). 

■The older doctrine had an ephemeral revival at 
the time of the Holy Alliance (1814), which, while 
to aU appearances an attempt, inspired by the 
religious idealism of the Czar Alexander i., to find 
in the ‘ sacred precepts of the Gospel ’ a common 
basis for a general league of European govern- 
ments having for its object the preservation of 
peace, was really a brotherhood of sovereigns hold- 
ing the reins of government by Divine right. The 
same high doctrine was dear to the first German 
Emperor, who intensely believed himself to be the 
vicegerent of the ‘ God of battles ’ ; and it is held 
as farmly by his grandson, who habitually lays 
stress on the Divine right by which alone the 
kings of Prussia rule, sincerely holding that they 
are appointed and inspired to shape their people's 
destinies. ‘ Considering myself ns the instrument 
of the Lord, without heeding the views and 
opinions of the day, I go my way’ (Konigsberg 
speech, 1910). The principle is logically applied 
in Russia, where the Emperor places the crown (as 
the first Napoleon did) on his own head, deriving 
his kingly prerogative from no man, and being 
answerable to no man. 

The Old Testament has often been regarded as 
teaching the Divine right of kings. But it speaks 
with a somewliat uncertain voice. In gratitude 
for the monarchy, which, arising out of natural 
beginnings, drew together all the vital energies 
of Israel in devotion to one God and one kmg, 
the prophets went to all lengths in proclaiming 
the king’s person sacrosanct and his rule Divine. 
The earthly monarch was sent in the place of the 
heavenly ; lie was Jahweh’s anointed and His son, 
the mediator through whom help, salvation, and 
blessing came to the people. The Civil State was 
a miracle, a gift of God, and even the glorious 
kingdom of the future was inconceivable without 
a be.aven-sent king. Time, however, brought dis- 
illusionment ; a succession of weak and unright- 
eous kings were unfaithful to the pure religion; 
Hosea (13”) regarded the monarchy itself as an 
evil ; and, according to a late stratum of the his- 
torical books, Samuel from the very beginning 
foresaw a dangerous rivalry to the kingship of 
Jahweh, an autocracy substituted for a theocracy 
(1 S S’'^’). It is certain that the prophets never re- 
nounced their Dinne right of criticizing the policy 
and the character of their kings, and that long 
before the end came they remorselessly foretold 
the dissolution of the State and the abolition of 
the monarchy, at least until tho Messiah should 
come to restore all things. 

In the New Testament, Christ Himself acknow- 
ledges the rights of Ciesar (the reigning Emperor 
was Tiberiirs) within liis own spiiere (Mk 12'’), and 
St. Paul declares that the Powers tliat be (tioivlai 
vTreplxetivat) are ordained of God, so that resistance 
to tho Power is resistance to the ordinance of God 
(Ro 13’''). The Dii-inc-right party in the Jncobc.an 
and Caroline period regarded sucli utterances as 
strongly supporting their cnu.«e ; and even Bishop 
Berkeley appears to have interpreted them as pre- 
scribing an unliniiteil obedience. ‘Loyalty i.s a 
moral virtue, and “Thou shalt not rwist the Sup- 
remo Power” a rule or law of nature, the least 
breach whereof hath the inherent stain of moral 
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turpitude’ (Works, iv. Ill [quoted by Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans, Edin. 1895, p. 372]). But the 
early Christians, who were so loyal to Csesar * for 
conscience’ sake ’ (Bo 13®), were loyal to Christ for 
the same reason ; and, when Csesar went beyond 
his sphere and claimed from them Divine honours, 
they not only refused to bow to his authority, but 
branded him as ‘the Beast.’ 

In truth, the despotic claim of Divine right 
must always make Icings either odious or ridicu- 
lous. King James I., who was in the habit of 
telling his Parliament that ‘ they held their privi- 
leges merely during his pleasure, and that they 
had no more business to inquire what he might 
lawfully do than what the Deity might lawfmly 
do’ (Macaulay, Hist, of Eng., ed. London, 1871, 
i. 37), was reminded by Melville that, though he 
was king over men, he was only ‘God’s silly 
vassal.’ It was not a courtly speech, anj-^ more 
than ICnox’s memorable saying to Maiy, ‘Your 
will. Madam, is no reason.’ But such bold utter- 
ances — the expression of the Divine and indefeas- 
ible right of private judgment — becoming household 
words, created an atmosphere in whicTi the doc- 
trine of Divine right to unlimited power ultimately 
died a natural death. Paint and ghostly echoes 
of it are still frequently heard abroad, as when 
Martensen (Christian Ethics [/Social], Eng. tr., 
Edin. 1882, p. 187) advocates hereditary monarchy, 
‘because of its full manifestation of the fact that the king 
exists not hy the will of the people, but by the will of God, 
that the king and his authority are given us, that he is exactly 
the person whom we ought to have, that subjective arguing is 
in this matter of as little use as it would be to complain that 
we have not other parents than those whom God has given ns, 
although those parents may have undeniable imperfections, to 
which we need not be blind, but by which our dutifulness must 
not be disturbed.’ 

The ideal State is that in which the Divine 
right of every personality is recognized, and the 
throne thus broad-based upon the people’s will. 
In such a State each individual can say, in a much 
higher sense than was meant by the Grand Mon- 
arque, ‘L’6tat c’est moi.’ It is vain to imagine 
that ‘there’s such divinity doth hedge a king’ 
(Hamlet, IV. v. 123), when the king happens to be 
Hamlet’s stepfather, lawless and murderous ; but 
the words have a profound significance when the 
Divine protection of a good king is mediated by 
the fervent loyalty of a great nation. 

‘ Where the king doth guide the state, and the law the king, 
that commonwealth is like a harp or melodious instrument, the 
strings whereof are tuned and handled all by one, following as 
laws the rules and canons of musical science ’ (Hooker, viii. 2, 
Keble’s ed. iii. 440). 

See also art. Governbient, and Literature there 
cited. J. Stkahan. 

DIVORCE.— See Marriage. 

DOCETISM. — I. Name and definition. — Docet- 
ism_(5oK57r£o-g(5t) is the heresy which teaches that 
Christ had no real material body and human 
nature, but only an apparent body, a phantasm of 
humanity (like the angel Raphael in To 12'“). His 
accept^ce of the ordinary laws that govern our 
life. His eating, drinking, birth, and death, are so 
many illusions (Soxeo', in the sense of ‘ seeming ’ 
only). 

The name SoKTyrai' (fiofciraO appears first in a letter of Serapion 
of Antioch (191-203 [reproduced by Euseb. HE vi. 12J), in 
which he forbids the reading: of the apocryphal Gospel of 
Peter because it is corrupted by the * successors of those who 

g receded Marcion, whom we call Docetes/ It appears again in 
lem. Alex. Sirovx. iiL 13 {PG viii. 1192), vii. 17 (ib. ix. 653), in 
HippoL Philos, viii. 8 {ib. xvi. 3347), in Theodoret (t e. 458), Ep. 
82 (ib. Ixxxiii. 1264): ‘Marcion, Valentine, Manes, and the 
other Docetes.* But the heresy existed long before the time of 
these writers. There are traces of it in the NT, it recurs in 
the Apostolic Fathers, it became part of the Gnostic system, 
continued in various forms among Manich®ans and Mono- 



Docetism was not so much a definite system as a 
tendency. There was not one organized Docetic 
sect; nor was the idea of a phantasmal body of 
Christ adopted for its oivn sake, for the sake of 
apparent reasons of philosophy, or on the ground 
of texts of Scripture, or other such arguments. It 
is rather the consequence to which other heresies 
led. It is found, moreover, in various forms, more 
or less perfect. One school had only few Docetic 
tendencies, another more ; it was possible to hold 
Docetic views about our Lord’s birth or conception, 
but not about His death, and vice versa. So we 
find it in many grades, ranging from a slight 
tendency to consider Christ’s humanity as privi- 
leged, more spiritual than ours, less subject to 
humiliating conditions (in which form it might 
be held by orthodox Christians), to the extreme 
school which made all His life on earth a senseless 
mystification. 

2 . In the NT and the Apostolic Fathers.— 
Docetism is the first knoivn Christian heresy. 
‘The blood of Christ was still fresh in Judsea,’ 
says Jerome, ‘when His body was said to be a 
phantasm ’ (adv. Lucif. 23 [PL xxiii. 186]). There 
are passages in the NT against those who deny 
the reality of our Lord’s body. Certain texts in 
St. Paul which insist on Christ’s birth from a 
woman, or on His having flesh (Gal 4*, Eo 1® 9’ ; 
cf. He 2'*), are sometimes supposed to be directed 
against Docetes. In any case, there is undeniably 
a polemic anti-Docetic meaning in the Epistles of 
St. Jolm ; 1 Jn 1^'® and 4'“® clearly have this sense, 
just as 2" rejects the Gnostic basis of Docetism. 
In 2 Jn ^ there is the statement that ‘ many de- 
ceivers are gone forth into the world, even they 
that confess not that Jesus Christ eometh in the 
flesh ’ (A. Wumi, Die Irrlehrer im ersten JohanneS' 
brief, Freiburg, 1903, pp. 53-62). 

It may seem strange that Docetism should thus 
be the earliest of all heresies. One ^yould have 
thought that the first and second Christian genera- 
tions would at any rate have had no dqub? about 
our Lord’s real manhood. The explanation is that 
Docetism did not develop by a perverse process 
from the gospel and the Christian system, but 
came to Christianity from without.^ Already, 
before the time of Christ, the philosophy of 
dualism (q.v.) was in possession in Greek and 
Jeivish schools. The concept of the universe as 
the battle-ground between two worlds — a good 
world of spirit and a bad world of matter — ^had a 
large number of adherents when_ the Christian 
gospel was first preached. Dualistic philosophies, 
then, combining with the Christian faith, pro- 
duced the long chain of heresies that we class 
together as Gnosticism and Manichaeism. In all 
the problem of evil (Tertullian, de Prascr. 7 : 

‘ unde malum et quare ’) is explained hy dualism ; 
and it must be remembered that dualism is pot so 
much a Christian heresy as a totally un-Christian, 
pre-Christian, philosophy. Certainly in some of 
the extreme Gnostic schools there is hardly any 
Christianity at all. Docetism is a, corolla^ of 
Gnostic dualism. All these combinations of the 
old Persian philosophy Bvith the new religion took 
from the gospel at least the name of Jesus Christ 
as the leading champion of the good world of spinL 
if not a final emanation from God its creator and 
protector. It followed, then, that He could not be 
Himself polluted by matter. He had come down 
to redeem men’s souls by freeing them from mpttey 
He Himself must be pure spirit. The body is bad, 
made by the powers of darkness and e^l ; there- 
fore the Saviour could have no body._ So all the 
passages of the Gospels that refer to His llesm o'" 

His dependence on matter in birth, eating, deal i, 
must be understood as describing mere appear- 
ances. It was necessary that He should seem to 
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DIVINATION (Japanese) i. Definition. — 

The J apanese for ‘ divination ’ is ura or uranahi. If 
we consult the ‘ V ocabulary of the most ancient 
Words of the Japanese Language’ (TASJ, vol. xvi. 
pt. 3, p. 280), we find that, according to B. H. 
Chamberlain, the old word ura signifies : ‘ the 
back or hind part of anything, inside, the reverse ; 
hence the heart, the mind, divination of things 
unseen, soothsaying.’ The primitive meaning is 
clearly seen in present-day phrases : e.g. te no ura 
means the palm of the hand ; kimono no ura, the 
inside of a coat ; ura no ie, a back-house. From 
this we see that, for the Japanese, the idea of 
divination does not necessarily involve a predic- 
tion, but only the discovery of something hidden 
— present, past, or future. It may be employed not 
only to find out whether such and such an event 
will occur in the future, whether it will be lucky 
or the opposite, etc., but also to reveal the present 
will of the gods on such and such a point, and 
even to discover why a certain event — generally 
an untoward one — has occurred in the past. 

2. Objects. — To get a good idea of the various 
objects pf divination, we have only to look through 
the ancient Shinto documents, beginning with the 
Kojiki. Even in the very first pages of the sacred 
story we find divination playing a part in the life 
of the primitive couple : Izanagi and Izanami have 
produced badlj^-formed children ; the cause is dis- 
covered by divination, viz. that in the marriage 
ceremony the woman had spoken first (see Kojiki, 
tr. B. H. Chamberlain, p. 22). An eclipse of the 
sun takes place ; the gods have recourse to various 
magical processes in order to stop it, and among 
these is divination — employed, no doubt, to dis- 
cover the will of the Sun-goddess (ih. 64). At a 
later period, one of the first emperors, Suinin, who 
had a son afflicted with dumbness, learns in a 
dream that his child will be able to speak if a 
temple is built to a certain god, who does nob 
reveal his name; by a process of divination the 
sovereign discovers the identity of the god, and 
removes the curse (ih. 237 f.). Outside of these 
longer mythological tales, Ave see divination 
practised in innumerable other cases, especially 
in the Nihongi. It is employed to foretell the 
result of a military expedition (see Nihongi, tr. 
W. G. Aston, vol. i. pp. 121, 227, 237) ; to reveal 
the cause of plague, rebellion, and other_ public 
calamities (i. 152) or private misfortunes (ii. 102) ; 
to discover Avhat person is to be entrusted Avith 
the cult of a god (i. 163, 177) ; Avhat ofl'erings must 
be made to the god (i. 178) ; Avhether the Emperor 
should make sacrifices in person or send a repre- 
sentative (i. 189, 190) ; Avhy the Emperor’s soup 
almost froze into ice one day (this Avas due to a 
case of incest in the court, i. 324) ; Avh.at place 
should be selected for building a tomb (i. 355) or a 
palace (ii. 95) ; Avhat Avas signified by a mysterious 
omen (ii. '69, 306). Finally, in addition to these 
cases officially reported in the ancient chronicles, 
Ave find diAunation constantly invoked in the life 
of individuals in more humble circumstances— 
from the maiden seeking to know Avhen she aa'UI 
have a husband and Avhat Avill be his name, to the 
person Avho is anxious to recover a lost possession 
or to find the track of a thief. In the poems of 
the Manyhshiu, Avhich give us a very tiAie and 
Auvid picture of ancient Japanese civilization, 
divination is employed fairly often in the relations 
between lovers and married people (see_ these 
poems in Satow, ‘Ancient Japanese Eituals,’ 
TASJ, vol. Aii. pt. 4, p. 446 fl'., and in F. V. 
Dickins, Primitive and Medimval Japanese Texts, 
O.xf. 1906, Bomanized texts, pp. 125, 142 f., and 
Translations, pp. 204, 227 f.). 

Divination was a regular process in certain 
essential points of Shinto worship ; it Avas by 
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divination that the priestess of the Sun was 
chosen at Ise (see esp. Nihongi, i. 176) ; that More 
generally, the ceremonial purity of aU those 
taking any part in religions rites Avas ascer- 
tained; that it was determined, at the great 
festival of the first-fruits (Ohonihe) held at the 
accession of the Emperors, from which provinces 
the sacred rice should be brought, Avhat local 

ersons should prepare it, etc. At court, a special 

ivination took place annually, on the 10th of the 
12th month, to fand out what misfortunes were to 
be feared for the Eniperor in the coming months, 
and to provide propitiatory measures accordingly. 

3. General character. — ^Aston says (Shinto, 338) 
that, though the art may very probably have 
‘ passed through a non-reli^ous phase,’ yet ‘ the 
cases met Avith in the oldest records are commonly 
associated, explicitly or implicitly, Avith an .appeal 
for divine guidance ’ ; and he quotes Hirata’s de- 
finition of divination as ‘ respectfully inquiring tlie 
heart (ura) of the gods.’ This vieAV seems to 
exaggerate to a certain extent the religious side 
of divination at the expense of its magical aspect. 
In fact, in the most ancient documents, divination 
appears to be, above all, a mechanical process, the 
virtue of which resides in the ritual perfonnances 
rather than in the will of the gods. A clear proof 
of this lies in the fact that the gods were no wiser 
than men in obscure aflairs, and had themselves 
to resort to divination for light. As is shown by 
their name Kami, they are ‘superior’ beings _; but 
their superiority is relative, and they are distin- 
gnished from men by a difference, not of nature, 
but only of degree. Therefore, they are not en- 
dovv'ed, in the intelleetual order, with the omni- 
science attributed by more advanced religions to 
their Deity. They are constantly in perplexity, 
and require the vv’isdom of a general assembly to 
guide them (see Kojiki, 63, 112, etc.). 

The Counsellor-doit}’, Omohi-kane, who gives advice on those 
occasions, docs not seem to be quite infallible: when the gods 
are deliberating on means of ‘pacifying’ the country which 
the future Emperor is to rule, Omohi-kane proposes that an 
ambassador— whom he himself selects — should be sent; the 
ambassador does not return ; Omohi-kane chooses a second, 
who behaves in the same way as the Drat; he then Dnds a 
third, who is slain ; and only after these three unsuccessful 
attempts does he Dnally succeed {Eojihi, 112 ff.). The gods in 
their celestial abode do not know what is happening on the 
earth : when they leam of the death of the third ambassador 
— the Pheasant — they do so only by means of the arrow that 
killed him flying to the plains of high heaven and falling 
bloody at their feet (Eojiki, 116). The gods, indeed, have no 
knowledge of the present, past, and future. Their Drst 
ambassador, Ame no ho-hi, made friends with Obo-kuni-nusbi, 
whose submission he was sent to obtain ; they do not know 
this fact. After three years, being uneasy at having received 
no news, they send Aroe-waka-hiko, who straightway marries 
Shita-teru-hime, the daughter of Oho-kuni-nushi, and then 
devotes his whole energies to making the conquest for himself ; 
they know nothing of this treason. It is not until eight years 
afterwards that they decide to send the Pheasant to try to get 
some news, and they have no more fore-knowledge of the 
accident of which he is to be the victim than they had of the 
former events (A'mffct, 113 f.). If their knowledge of material 
facts is thus limited, o fortiori they cannot guess what is 
taking place within hearts : when they curse the murderer of 
the Pheasant, their formula is conditional, because they do 
not know what his real intentions may have been (Kojiki, 116). 
It is for this reason— because they cannot penetrate what la 
hidden— that they have recourse to divination. In the case 
of the first children of Izanagi and Izanami, mentioned above, 
we are told that these two deities ‘ ascended to Heaven and 
inquired of tlieir Augustnesaes the Heavenly Deities.' and that 
then ‘ the Heavenly Deities found out by the great divination ’ 
an answer to theirinquiry (Kojiki, 22) ; similarly, in the eclipse- 
myth we see ‘ the eight hundred m.vriad Deities assemble in a 
divine assembly ’ and ‘ perform divination.’ 

This procedure manifestly lowers the gods to 
the level of men, making one and the same fate 
hover over all. Primitive Shinto seems to admit, 
without naming it, ,a vague impersonal Power, 
like the Moira of Homer at the time before Zeus 
was the Moiragetes, Later, the Japanese theo- 
logians, like tiie Greek poets, wore very much 
embarrassed by this ancient idea, which flattered 
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neither the -wisdom nor the power of their gods. 
Was it not strange, for example, that, on being 
consulted by the first couple, the greatest gods 
should show themselves unable to reply until they 
in their turn had appealed to some sort of superior 
intelligence? Hirata, who is always ingenious, 
tries to solve the question by comparing them to 
a prince who has entrusted a particular function 
to each of his servants, and who, on being asked 
for information on any point whatever, begs the 
questioner to apply to the person who is hest 
informed on the subject ; hut this ulterior excuse 
of an apologist cannot efface the impression left 
on us hy the texts. In a word, since gods as well 
as men must have recourse to divination, it is very 
probable that, m ancient Shinto, divination was 
an affair of magic far more than of religion. 

4, Various forms. — (a) Official divination. — 
Having made this important point clear, we shall 
now examine the forms of this magical operation. 
We must distinguish between the official proced- 
ure, i.e. the ‘ Greater Dhunation,’ and other minor 
proceedings. The ‘ Greater Di-vination ’ consisted 
in omoplatoscopy, a process which is met with not 
only among the Chinese and other races of the 
North - East of Asia, but also among certain 
Western peoples, like the ancient Germans, the 
Greeks ancient and modern, and even, doum to 
within a recent date, the Highlanders of Scotland 
(the custom of ‘reading the speal’). In primitive 
Japan, omoplatoscopy was practised by flaying the 
shoulder-hlade of a deer over a bright fire and 
watching the cracks produced upon it by the heat. 
This was the form of divination resorted to by 
the gods in the circumstances already mentioned, 
and we find that it was under the special care of 
the god Koyane, the legendary ancestor of the 
Nakatomj, or hereditary corporation of priests 
representing the Emperor in his sacerdotal func- 
tions (see esp. Kojiki, 64, and cf. a variant in 
Nihongi, i. 82 f., which claims to give the mythical 
origin of the custom by telling how the god 
Koyane, at the command of the great god Taka- 
rai-musubi, ‘ was made to divine by means of the 
Greater Divination, and thus to do his service’). 
Similarly, when we find the Emperor commanding 
a divination, which is then carried out by the 
Palace college of diviners, it is the ‘ Greater Divina- 
tion ’ that is meant, though the text simply speaks 
of ‘ divination ’ -without further epithet. This 
practice underwent modification very early by the 
substitution, in the place of the deer’s shoulder- 
blade, of the tortoise carapace employed by the 
Chinese. This innovation was undoubtedly facili- 
tated by the fact that the tortoise already held an 
important place in native Japanese mythology 
(Kojiki, 160; Nihongi, i. 113, 182, etc.). 

The first reference to it is found in the Nihongi (i. 162) : the 
Emperor Sujin, in the year 01 B.o., wishing to discover the 
cause of various calamities which had laid waste the country, 
decided ’to commit the matter to the Sacred Tortoise’; but 
this detail is certainly an anachronism, as indeed is the whole 
context in which it appears, for we find the Emperor attributing 
national calamities to his personal faults, in accordance with 
Chinese theory. As a matter of fact, the substitution must 
have taken place about the year 653, when some Koreans, of 
high repute in the art of dii-ination, came to exercise their 
talents at the Japanese court. The Nihongi story shows us, 
at least, that the tortoise carapace was the usual means of 
divination at the Wme of its composition, t.e. in the 8th cent., 
and the Enpshihi (10th cent.) mentions no other process in 
the descriptions of the ofiioial cult. 

It was only in certain provinces that the deer’s 
shoulder-blade of the primitive mythology con- 
tinued to be employed. _ Just as the tortoise cara- 
pace was always used, it is said, in the island of 
Hachijo, where there were no deer or other large 
quadrupeds, hut where the waters abounded in 
tortoises, the deer’s shoulder-blade remained in 
use, long after the introduction of the Chinese , 
custom, in certain villages ; this survival is men- 


tioned in old -writings even at the end of the 17th 
cent, (see Satow, loc. cit. 453). It can, moreover, 
be observed even to-day among the Ainu (see 
N. G. Munro, ‘Some Origins and Survivals,’ in 
TASJ, vol. xxxviii. pt. 3 [1911], p. 46). 

(b) Secondary forms . — Of secondary and non- 
official forms of divination the principal was istm- 
lira, or ‘cross-roads divination.’ We find in the 
poems of the Manydshiu that it was employed 
chiefly by women and lovers. The persons having 
recourse to this form of divination went to the 
cross-roads at dusk (whence the other frequent 
name of yufu-ura, ‘evening divination’), planted 
a stick in the ground, and then took the remarks 
of the passers-by as an answer to what they 
wanted to know. In this rite, the stick represents 
Funado, the staff which Izanagi drove into the 
sand when leaving Hades, in order to check the 
pursuit of the infernal deities (just as the -4.merican 
Indians use staffs to drive off the spirits of the 
dead), and which was afterwards transformed into 
a phallic god, a powerful preserver of life, grant- 
ing protection from the diseases sent by the 
under- world demons, and at the same time filling 
the r6le of patron of travellers (see Kevon, Le 
Shinntoisme, 321). Still another method of tsuji- 
ura was practised by women. They went to tne 
nearest cross-roads, and there repeated the follow- 
ing poetry three times : 

Funadosaht ‘ Of Funadosahe, 

Yufuke no kami ni The god of the evening Oracle, 
3/ono toheba. When we ask things, 

Michi ytiku hito no Ye who go along the way. 

Era masa ni se yo t Deliver the oracle truly [’ 


[The first line is explained by the fact that the road-gods, and 
especially Funado, were regarded as Sake no kami, ‘preventive 
gods,’ against disease and demons.) 

While repeating these lines, the women drew a 
line of demarcation on the road and sprinkled 
rice ; for rice, with the mysterious spirit it con- 
tains (vga no mi-iama), was a powerful agent 
against evil spirits, as is also seen in the custom of 
^rinkling it in the hut of a pregnant woman (see 
Ze Shinntoisme, 134, 303). After this was done, 
each of the women, turning towards one of the 
roads, passed a finger along the teeth of a box- 
wood comb that she held in her hand, and made it 
sound three times ; this was a means of inviting 
the god to speak, the word tsuge meaning both 
‘box-wood’ and ‘inform me.’ After this, they 
listened for the words of the first person who came 
within the space marked off by the enchanted 
limits, and drew an answer therefrom. The tsuji- 
ura, in these more or less complete forms, seems to 
have enjoyed popularity for a long time: it is 
mentioned in the Oh-kagami, ‘ the Great Mirror, 
a famous pseudo-historical -\vork of the 12th cent, 
(see Satow, 448) ; and a passage in the dramatist 
Chikamatsu Monzaemon (Dickins, op. cif., Tr., p. 
66) shows how much importance was att^hed, 
even so recently as 200 years ago, to the chance 
words spoken by people met on the street. _ 
Connected with tsuji-vra we have hashi-ura, 
‘bridge divination,’ in which the same processes 
were employed, but on a bridge instead of on an 
ordinary road. We may notice^ also asht-iira, 
‘foot divination,’ practised, according to a poem oi 
the ManyOshiu, by a lover before the door of ms 
house along with ‘evening divination (featow, 
447) ; but our information on this ‘ foot divma- 
tion’ is not sufficiently accurate, although it co™es 
into one of the most ancient ^ 

dance of the god Ho-deri [Nihongi, 107; ®.’ 

Le Shinntoisme, 210). Still anotlmr . 

mentioned along with tsuji-ura in the ManyOshw 
(Dickins, Tr„ p. mi—ishi-ura, or ‘stone divinatwn, 
which consisted in foretelling the future from 
the apparent weight of a stone (wAt-gami, stone- 
deity^) when lifted up. The following is a text 
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which, if it is not a simple imaginary divination 
according to the inspiration of the moment, may 
well contain one of the most ancient applications 
of this process : 

‘In the beginning, when the Emperor (Keik6, a.d. 71-130, 
according to traditional clironology] was about to attack the 
enemy [the Tmchi-gumo, ‘earth-spiders,’ i.e. earth-cave- 
dwellers], he made a station on the great moor of Kashihawo. 
On this moor there was a stone six feet in length, three feet in 
breadth, and one foot five inches in thickness. The Emperor 
prayed, saying: “If we are to succeed in destroying the 
Tsuchi-gutno, when we kick this stone, may we make it mount 
up like a hashiha [oak] leaf." Accordinglj’ he kicked it, upon 
which, like a kashiha leaf, it arose to the Great Void ’ (Nthongi, 
i. 105). 

Other secondary forms of divination iiresented 
a local character. In the temple of Kasnga, to 
which belongs one of the chief rituals of ancient 
Shinto {norito no. 2), and in various other pro- 
vincial temples, mi-kami-ura, or ‘divination by 
gruel,’ was practised. The purpose of this divina- 
tion Avas to find out ivhat lands of vegetables and 
cereals it would be best to sow for the year. It 
took place on the 15th of the 1st month, the date 
of the festival of Sake no kami (see above). A pot 
was placed before the gods, and in it were boiled 
some adzuki beans (PKaseolns radiatm) — a little 
red bean whose colour served to suggest the idea 
of health, of victory over the demons of disease 
(l)eople Avho visit Japan may see this used even 
to-day to colour sacred rice — the rice, e.g., offered 
on the domestic altar at the annual Feast of 
Ancestors). "Vinien this gruel was cooked, 64 tubes 
of reed or bamboo were plunged into it, each 
hearing the name of one of the vegetables it was 
proposed to cultivate ; next, the priests withdrew 
the tubes Avith chopsticks, and derived prognostics 
ns to the good or bad crops to be home by each 
particular kind of grain from the manner in which 
the grains of rice, mixed Avith the bean-gruel, A\-ent 
into the tubes. The peasants then soAved their 
seed according to these indications. An analogous, 
but less important, process consisted in arranging 
beans round the hearth very near the fire, and 
draAving omens from the manner in Avhich they 
turned black or remained untouched (SatoAv, 418 ; 
Aston, 342). Koto-ura, or ‘ harp divination,’ Avas 
another local form. It Avas employed at Ise to 
make sure of the purity of the priests taking part 
in the three great annual ceremonies, as also of 
the tables, vessels, and other objects employed 
to present offerings. The night before the cere- 
mony, at midnight, a priest stood Avitli a harp at 
one of the outer doors of the temple. Turning 
towards the temple, he prayed the Sun-goddess to 
give light on the point requiring elucidation. 
Then he struck the harp three times, each time 
uttering a loud ‘ Hush,’ after Avhich he asked all 
the gods to come doAvn from the heavens to ansAver 
his question, pronouncing the following three-fold 
poetic formula : 

Shari ya! ‘Ah! oh I 

Asobi ha su to mattsanu ; AVe do not merely amuse our- 
selves ; 

A mkiira ni, On to your splendid scat, 

A ma (sit kami kimi tsu kami, Gods of heaven nnd god,s of 

the country, 

Orimashimase / Descend ! 

Shari ya I Ah I oh ! 

Si’Obi hasu to mausanw; AVe do not merely amuse our- 
selves ; 

Ataktira ni. On to your splendid seat. 

ATnnt Ikadziichi mo. Sounding Thunderbolt also, 

Orimashimase I Descend 1 

Ahari ya ! Ah ! ah ! 

Asobi ha su to mauianti ; AA’e do not merely amuse our- 

selves ; 

Asakura ni. On to your splendid scat, 

O'ha tsu ohoyeshita tsu ohoye. Upper great elder brother and 

lower great elder brother, 
ilawiri tamahe t Deign to come ! ’ 

[AA'e do not know who the two ‘elder brothers ’ invoked In 
the second lost line were.) 


After this formula, the names of all the priests 
were called, and at each one the officiant asked : 
‘Is he clean or unclean?’ He then struck the 
harp again, and, by a process Avhich recalls certain 
rites of Polynesian sorcerers, tried to Avhistle by 
draAving in his breath ; only if the Avhistle could 
be heard Avas the priest in question consiclered 
clean. The same rite was employed to settle the 
same question in regard to the people aa’Iio had 
prepared the offerings, the offerings themselves, 
ana the material utensils. Finally, the priest 
sounded his harp again three times, AA-ith a solemn 
‘ Hush ! ’ and sent the gods back to their oaati 
abode by reciting a formula of opposite meaning 
from the preceding one. 

This curious ceremony, in which magic plaj-s the dominant 
part, is not described in detail except in one work of the 12th 
cent. : but an 8th cent, document makes allusion to it, and 
Satow is right in thinking (pp. cit. 450) that it is a puro 
Japanese custom. 

Last in this class of local methods of divination Ave 
may mention ‘cauldron divination,’ Avhich Aston 
quotes (p. 343) as employed to this day in a temple 
in the country of Bittchu. At the request of a 
member of their congregation, the priests recite 
a ritual, light a fire beneath a cauldron, and note 
the sound it produces : if it is like the belloAving 
of a bull, the omen is good. 

Such are the processes, important and secondarj’, 
general and particular, of Japanese divination. 
A process Avnich may serve as the transition 
betAA’een these indigenous systems and the Chinese 
methods gradually introduced is tliat knoAvn a,s 
kitsunc-isukahi, or ‘ fox-possessing.’ A fox is buried 
alive, Avith only its head out of the ground ; food 
is placed before it, Avhich it cannot reach in spite 
of desperate efforts; Avhen it dies, after this tanta- 
lizing torment, its spirit is supposed to pass into 
the food, Avhioh is then mixed Avith clay and 
formed into an image of the animal ; the possessor 
of this fetish is regarded as endoAved A\ith marvel- 
lous divinatory poAver (W. Weston, Mountaineering 
inthe Japanese Alps, Lend. 1896, p. 307). Thiseniel 
rite has a strange resemblance to another magical 
process, A*iz. that of the inn-gami (‘dog-deity’), in 
Avhich a dog is treated in almost the same Avay, its 
head being finally cut off, to be used aftenvards in 
spells along Avith the furious spirit inhabiting it ; 
and, if this rite of the inu-gami is of Shinto origin 
(see Le Shinntoxsme, 1C6), the same may be tlie 
case Avith that of the kitsune-tsnJcahi. 

We have no precise information regarding 
divination by birds, Avhich certainly existed in 
ancient Japan (SatoAv, 449) — we do not even knoAv 
whether it resembled the Chinese system of bird- 
diAunation. On the other hand, there is no doubt 
as to the Chinese origin of such methods as astro- 
logy, introduced by Koreans in A.D. 675, Avhen, as 
the Nihongi tells us (ii. 326), ‘ a platform Avas for 
the first time erected from Avhich to divine bj’ 
means of the stars,’ and also geomancy {Nihongi, 
ii. 76, 126), cheiromancy, physiognomies, etc. 

(c) Isolated cases. — After thus treating of the 
regular processes of divination, it is advisable to 
mention the individual and accidental recourse to 
A'arious means of divination invented on tlie spur 
of the moment. Occurrences of this nature arc 
very often found in the most ancient annals. To 
shoAV the process to the life, it AA’ill be of interest 
to quote a passage from the Nihongi, relating to 
Jimmu Tenno, the legendary founder of the 
Jap.anese Empire : 

‘All the places occupied by the enemy [tbe indigenous race 
who had to be conquered] were strong positions, nnd therefore 
the roads were cut oH nnd obstructwl, so that there was no 
room for passage. The Emperor, indignant nt this, made 
prayer on that night in person, nnd then fell asleep. The 
Ifeavenly Deity appeared to him in a dream, nnd instructed 
him, saA'ing; “Take earth from within the shrine of the 
Heavenly Mount Kagu [a mountain in Yomato], and of it make 
eight!' Heavenly platters [for rice]. Also make sacred Jars [for 
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sake], and therewith sacrifice to the gods of Heaven and Earth. 
Moreover, pronounce a solemn imprecation. If thou doesC so, 
the enemy wili render submission of their own accord.” The 
Emperor received with reverence the directions given in his 
dream, and proceeded to carry them into execution. ... He 
caused Shihi-netsu-hiko [a fisherman w'hora he had with him as 
guide] to put on ragged garments and a grass rain-coat and 
hat, and to disguise himself as an old man. He also caused 
Ukeshi the Younger [a I' vJl chief who had joined his party] to 
cover himself with a w,.'.aowing tra3’, so as to assume the 
appearance of an old woman, and then addressed them, saj'ing ; 
“ Do ye two proceed to the Heavenly Mount Kagu, and secretly 
take earth from its summit. Having done so, return hither. 
By means of you I shall then divine whether or not I shall be 
successful in founding the Empire. Do your utmost, and be 
watchful." Now the enemy's arm}' filled the road, and made 
ail passage impossible. Then Shihi-netsu-hiko prayed, and 
said : “ If it will be possible for our Emperor to conquer this 
land, let the road by which we must travel become open. But 
if not, let the brigands surely oppose our passage.’’ Having 
thus spoken, they set forth, and went straight onwards. Now 
the hostile band, seeing the two men, laughed loudly, and 
said: “What an uncouth old man and old woman!" Sowitli 
one accord they left the road, and allowed the two men to pass 
and proceed to the mountain, where they took the clay and 
returned with it. Hereupon the Emperor was greatly pleased, 
and with this clay he made eighty platters, eighty Heavenly 
small jars and sacred jars, with which he went up to the upper 
waters of the Eiver Nifu and sacrificed to the gods of Heaven 
and of Earth. Immediately, on the Asa-hara plain by the river 
of Uda, it became as it were like foam on the water, the result 
of the curse cleaving to them. Moreover, the Emperor w’ent on 
to utter a vow, saying: “I will now make atne [‘sweetness,’ a 
sweetme.at made of niillet, malted] in the eighty platters without 
using water. If the ame is formed, then shall I assuredly 
without effort and without recourse to the might of arms 
reduce the Empire to peace." So he made ame, which forth- 
with became formed of itself. Again he made a vow, saying : 
“ I will now take the sacred jars and sink them in the River 
Nifu. If the fishes, whether great or small, become every one 
drunken and are carried down the stream, like as it were to 
floating maki [Padoearpus] leaves, then shall I assuredly suc- 
ceed in establishing this land. But if this be not so, there 
will never be any result.” Thereupon he sank the jars in the 
river. Their mouths turned downward, and after a while the 
fish all came to the surface, gaping and gasping ns they floated 
down the stream. Then Shihi-netsu-hiko, seeing this, repre- 
sented it to the Emperor, who was greatly rejoiced, and, 
plucking up a five-hundred-branched masakaki [Clei/era] tree 
of the upper waters of the River Nifu, he did worship therewith 
to all the gods. It was with this that the custom began of 
setting sacred jars [in the courtyard] ’ (.Nihongi, i. 119-121). 

In this one passage, and with a single point 
to elucidate, we have no fewer than four difierent 
processes of divination. The case of the famous 
Empress Jingo, the conqueror of Korea, is similar : 

' Proceeding northwards, she arrived at the district of Mat- 
sura in the land of Hizen, and partook of food on the bank of 
the River Wogawa, in the village of Tamashima. Here the 
Empress bent a needle and made of it a hook. She took grains 
of nee and used them as bait. Pulling out the threads of her 
garment, she made of them a line, ^en, mounting upon a 
stone in the middle of the river, and casting the book, she 
prayed, saying : “ We are proceeding westward, where we 
desire to gain possession of the Land of Treasure, If we are to 
succeed, let the fish of the river bite the hook.” Accordingly, 
raising up her fishing-rod, she caught a trout.’ And further 
on : ‘ The Empress returned to the Bay of Kashihi, and, loosing 
her hair, looked over the sea, saying : “ I, having received the 
instructions of the Gods of Heaven and Ikirth, and trusting in 
the spirits of the imperial ancestors, floating across the deep 
blue sea, intend in person to chastise the West. Therefore do 
I now lave my head in the water of the sea. If I am to be 
successful, let my hair part spontaneously in two." Accord- 
ingly she entered the sea and bathed, and her hair parted of its 
own accord. The Empress bound it up parted into bunches 
[t.e. in manly fashion]’ (IfiJwngi, i. 227, 228; ct. also 229, 237, 
281). 

(d) Divination by lots. — In addition to these 
unimportant but picturesque secondary means of 
divination, it remains to notice a method of very 
general character, but whose lack of originality 
renders it somewhat less interesting ; this is divina- 
tion by lots. We find it already mentioned in the 
Nihongi {ii. 267), which, in telling of a conspiracy 
formed in A.D. 658, says that the various conspir- 
ing princes ‘ diidned the future of their treasonous 
conspiracy by drawing slips of paper.’ Recourse 
was also had to sticks on which numbers were 
inscribed. Sometimes this method was preceded 
by prayers to the gods (Aston, 343) ; sometimes it 
constituted a purely magical process, as in the 
case of the above-mentioned conspiracy ; and some- 
times it was nothing more than a handy secular 


means of deciding something by chance, such ns is 
constantly used by people to-day as far removed 
from religion as from magic ; in Tokyo, e.g., at 
jinrikisha stands, the Jcurumaya often have at 
hand a bundle of eords of different lengths all tied 
in a knot, and use it to decide, when a passenger 
appears, which of them is to have the privilege of 
conducting him. But this form of divination, 
vulgar as it is, assumes a quite outstanding im- 
portance when we consider that the drawing of 
lots plays a dominant part in the divination 
founded upon the complicated Chinese diagrams 
of the Yih-king, the ‘Book of Changes’ {Elci in 
Japanese). This obscure book, indeed, just be- 
cause of its divinatory character, was one of tlie 
first Chinese works to be introduced into Japan 
(in A.D. 553, according to the Nihongi, ii. 68 ; cf. 
72, 306), and it became the basis of the system of 
divination in use at present. Takashiina Kaemon, 
who was the most celebrated diviner in modem 
Japan, took this work as the foundation for his 
art ; when lie was only a student, he was put in 
prison for some youthful misdemeanour, and, hav- 
ing nothing but this ancient classic beside him, 
he discovered the secret of the meditations which 


brought success to his brilliant career. The pre- 
sent writer frequently had occasion to meet this 
diviner, to hear from his own mouth an account 
of his most ingenious consultations, and even to 
receive his lessons, and he can say that, if the 
principles of the system are doubtful, its indi- 
vidual results are often wonderful : the value of 


divination is in proportion to the skill of the 
diviner, and the lucky financier of Kanagawa, the 
able promoter of so many new schemes, was always 
a prudent man who could see far ahead. As 
Chamberlain says (Things Japanese, Bond. 1898, 
p. 112), Takashima, after studying the Yih-king, 
‘realized a fortune by obedience to its precepts’; 
but there are many Japanese, even in the highest 
grades of society, who also profited by his wide ex- 
perience of men andithings ; one has only to read the 
Takashima Ekidan of Shigetake Sugiura (Tokyo, 
1893) to get a good estimate, from numerous ex- 
amples, of the penetration of his mind and tlie 
wisdom of his counsel. The Japanese, moreover, 
even the educated classes, still hold divination in 
high esteem, although it is not officially recognized 
by modern Shinto, and have recourse to it fre- 
quently in all sorts of circumstances, from a wed- 
ding to a removal to another quarter of the town. 
At the University of Tokyo, 15 or 20 years ago, 
the present writer had as colleague an old pro- 
fessor of the ancient school, who still adhered re- 
ligiously to the tuft of hair of the feudal period ; 
the last survivor of a perished race of savants, he 
was greatly esteemed by his colleamies as the only 
man capable of expounding the Yin-king. Amjmg 
the people divination is coreespondingly wide- 
spread ; every quarter has its modest mviner 
working with his divining-rods and consulting ms 
diagrams, and telling more or less skilfully how 
lost possessions may oe found. The writer could 
give personal experiences in this connexion, but 
prefers to quote a little anecdote of Chamberlain s 
(loc. cit.), which shows both the popularity and the 

weak points of divination : . 

• A favourite dog of the present writer’s was lost in ^ovemtler 
1892, and all search, advertisement, and ,, 

police proved unavailing. Meanwhile, *“^6 servants an 
friends privately had recourse to no less than ‘^ree diunera, 
two of whom were priests. One of these 

return in April, and another directed that an 

taining the words, “If I hear that thou awaitest me, I wifi 

forthmth return,” should be w-ntten on riips of paper M 

pasted upside down on the pillars of the bouse, 
light of these slips that drew our attention to the matter, ine 
best of it is that the dog was found, and that, too, in o raontn 
of April, namely April 1896, alter having been missing lor three 
years and five months r , - n 

5 , Ordeals.— -After thus analyzing the vanoua 
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forms of Japanese divination, ancient and modem, 
■we have still a special process of its application 
to investigate, -viz. orders. This judicial divina- 
tion is represented in ancient mythology hy a 
•well-kno'wn story giving a case of ordeal hy fire. 

The Heavenly prince Ninigi, havinp been sent by the other 
pods to earth to povern Japan, married Ko-no-ha'na-saku-ya- 
hime (the Princess-Blossominp-brilliantly-like-the-flowers-of-the- 
Trees) ; but she became pregnant after a single night, and the 
young husband was astonished ; she then shut herself up in an 
underground hall (a muro, which hero does duty for the 
u6u-ya, or iying-in hut, where the Japanese women used to 
retire for delivery), and set fire to the hail with her own hands, 
when on the point of deliver}', in order to prove her innocence 
by the fire-test. ‘If the child,’ she said, ‘with which I am 
pregnant be the child of an Eartlily deity [t.e. of a god of the 
country], my delivery wili not be fortunate If it be the august 
child of the Heavenly deity [f.e. thy chiid and the descendant of 
the sun-goddess], it will be fortunate.' And the princess came 
out of the test victorious, after having brought into the world 
In the furnace three gods, one of whom was to be the ancestor 
of the first Emperor (Kojiki, 143 f.; cf. corresponding versions 
in Nihongi, i. 73, 85, 88). 

This myth -would .«eem to point to the existence 
of the fire-ordeal in the customs of the pre-historic 
period. In the historic period, however, it was 
essentially the boiling- water test that constituted 
judicial divination. First of all the Nihongi gives 
us an example which it assigns to A.D. 277 : 

A certain man, Takechi no Sukune, was slandered before the 
Emperor by his younger brother, Umashi-ushi no Sukune, and 
accused of wishing to overthrow the Emperor and seize his 
power. Takechi, who was at the time on a tour of inspection 
in the provinces, hastened to the capital to prove his innocence. 

‘ The Emperor forthwith questioned Takechi no Sukune along 
with Umashi-ushi no Sukune, upon which these two men were 
each obstinate, and wrangled with one another, so that it was 
impossible to ascertain the right and the wrong. The Emperor 
then gave orders to ask of the Gods of Heaven and Earth the 
ordeal by boiling water. Hereupon Takechi no Sukune and 
Umashi-ushi no Sukune went out together to the bank of 
the Shiki river, and underwent the ordeal of boiling water. 
Takechi no Sukune was victorious. Taking his cross-sword, 
he threw down Umashi-ushi no Sukune, and was at length 
about to slay him, when the Emperor ordered him to let him 
go ' llfihongi, i. 257 f.). 

A more important case •was occasioned, in the 
beginning of the 6th cent,, by the pretensions 
of high families who were attempting to increase 
their prestige by false genealogies. In the year 
416, two Imperial decrees of Ingyo censured those 
powerful families who ‘purposely lay claim to high 
family,’ those bold functionaries who ‘describe 
themsdves, some as descendants of Emperors, 
others attributing to their race a miraculous 
origin, and saying that their ancestors came down 
from Heaven ’ ; and the abuse reached such a 
pitch that the Emperor finally had recourse to the 
ordeal to remedy it. 

‘ “Single Houses,” he said, “have multiplied and have formed 
anew ten thousand surnames of doubtful authenticity. There- 
fore let the people of the various Houses and surnames wash 
themselves and practise obstinence, and let them, each one 
calling the gods to witness, plunge their bands in boiling water,” 
The cauldrons of the ordeal by boiling water were therefore 
placed on the “Evil Door of Words” spur of the Amagashi 
Hill. Everybody was told to go thither, saying : “He who tells 
the truth will be uninjured ; he who is' false ■will assuredly 
suffer harm.” Hereupon every one put on straps of tree-fibre, 
and, coming to the cauldrons, plunged their hands in the boiling 
water, when those who were true remained naturally uninjured, 
and all those who were false were harmed. Therefore those 
who had falsified their titles were afraid, and, slipping away 
beforehand, did not come forward. From this time forward 
the Houses and surnames were spontaneously ordered, and 
there was no longer any one who falsified them ’ {Sihongi, 1. 
310-317, and cf. Kojiki, 3671.). 

A gloss on this passage of tbe Nihongi, probably 
as ancient as the text itself, tells us that this 
ordeal, known to-day imder the name of yttsagttri, 
was then called kugadachi, and adds valuable evi- 
dence of other varieties of usage at this period : 

' Sometimes mud was put into a cauldron and made to boil up ; 
then the arms were bared, and the boiling mud stirred with 
them. Sometimes an axe was heated red-hot and placed on 
the p-alm of the hand.’ 

The meat prevalence of the custom is clearly 
shown by a complaint made to the Emperor, in 
the year 530, bj' an ambassador of Imna, a small 


kingdom in Korea, against a whimsical judge, who, 
in order to simplify his task, abused the ordeal : 

* Kcna no Omi is fond of setting the cauldrons for the ordeal by 
boiling water, and saying: “Those who are in the right ■will 
not be scalded : those who are false will certainly be sralded.” 
Owing to this, many persons have been scalded to death by 
plungmg into the hot water 1 ’ {Kihongi, ii. 22)^ 

Still other forms of ordeal are noticed by a 
Chinese traveller, who visited Japan in tbe year 
600, and, in describing both the means of torture 
employed to force the confession of criminals and 
the tests for the purpose of distinguishing the 
guilty from the innocent, gives the foUo-wing 
exposition : 

* In the trial of cases where a great wrong has been suffered, 
those who will not confess have their knees squeezed with a 
piece of wood, or have their necks sawn with tne tight string 
of a very powerful bow. Or small stones are placed in boiling 
water, and the disputants are ordered to take them out. It is 
supposed that he who is in the wrong gets his hand scalded. 
Or, again, a snake is put in a jar, and they are made to take it 
out ; it being supposed that he who is in the wrong will get his 
hands bitten ’ lla-Twan-Lin’s Account of Japan,’ by E. H. 
Parker, in TASJ, vol. xxii. pt. 2, p. 42 f.). 

This serpent-ordeal, which is also found among 
other peoples, e.g. the blacks of Africa, was 
certainly in existence in Japan in the primitive 
period. We are led to this conclusion by the tests 
to which Snsa-no-wo subjects his future son-in-law, 
Oho-kuni-nushi, who is made to sleep in the hut of 
serpents, and then in the hut of centipedes and 
wasps ; he would never have escaped if he had not 
had the help of the magic scarfs of princess Suseri ; 
and Susa-no-wo ended by showing him high esteem, 
because, seeing him spit red earth mixed -with 
wiufot-berries (Aphananthe aspera), he thought he 
was eating the centipedes themselves (Koiiki, 86 f.). 
Later on, and down to the present period, the tests 
of plunging the hands in boiling water and walking 
bare-footed over a bed of burning coals, ■with, 
however, special precautions, were employed as a 
means of rousing the piety of believers ; but this 
is no longer ordeal. On the other hand, even in 
the 17th cent., Kaenipfer observed a curious ordeal 
for forcing confession of a crime, which consisted 
in making the accused swallow, in a little water, 
a small piece of paper with drawings of ravens or 
other black birds upon it(Kaempfer,Sw<. du Japan, 
Fr. ed., Paris, 1732, bk. iii. ch. 5, p. 51). Perhaps 
we may see here a faint recollection of the god of 
scare-crows, -who appears in primitive mythology 
and was thought to Imow everything under the sun 
(see La Shinntmsma, 156). 

6. Omens and dreams. — All that now remains 
to be treated is omens and dreams. These come 
under divination, even though in them we are 
not dealing, in principle, -with processes involving 
the active initiative of man, but only with spon- 
taneous facts, outside of man, for which he seeks 
an interpretation after they have occurred. Omens 
are often mentioned in mythology and ancient 
annals. Without speaking of omens that are 
looked for by those interested, and therefore 
belong to the class of divinations devised on the 
spot (e.jr., in Kojild, 292, while two chiefs, on the 
eve of an expedition, ‘hunted for an omen,’ and 
one of them nad climbed an oak, a furious wild 
boar uprooted the tree and devoured the man), we 
could give numerous examples of omens properly 
so called, t.c. independent of the human will. As 
a general rule, white or red animals, which were 
striking in virtue of their rarity and, further, 
harmonized with the favourite colours of a solar 
religion like Shinto, were regarded as of good 
omen (see, for white animals, Nihonqi, i. 292, ii. 
124, 174, 236, 237, 239, 252, 286, 322, 326, 352, 394, 
410, 416 ; and, for red animals, Nihongi, ii. 337, 
347, 351, 352, 357, 407, 409). But the Japanese 
also regarded as good omens, perhaps just when it 
suited them to interpret them as such, any parti- 
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cular occurrence whatever {&.g. an owl or a \vren 
going into a lying-in lint \_Nihongi, i. 277]). Earth- 
quakes, storms, and floods were considered ill 
omens, foretelling war: they were the scourges 
calling on each other. Similarly, other extra- 
ordinary phenomena, such as the appearance of a 
comet (Nihongi, ii. 166, 167, 169, 333, 353, 364, 367), 
or a prolonged eclipse of the sun’s light {ib. i. 238) ; 
strange incidents like a migration of rats from the 
capital (ib. ii. 226, 245), or the mysterious move- 
ments of a swarm of flies {ib. ii. 270) ; bad meetings, 
as with a blind man or a cripple, when starting on 
a journey [Kojiki, 238) ; disturbing incidents like 
a dog coming into a temple and laying down a 
dead hand {Nihongi, ii. 263) ; or, finally, un- 
accountable accidents like a leg-rest brealdng with 
no apparent cause {ib. ii. 256), were all evil omens. 
It would be useless to attempt to study in detail 
all these and analogous cases, Avhich are very 
numerous (see Nihongi, i. 227, 228, 320, ii. 59, 237, 
239, 259, 266, 269, 276, 277, 293, 331, 359, etc.). 
Let us simply point out that this belief in omens 
is current to this day among the Japanese. Thus, 
at certain grave crises in her contemporary history, 
Japan has been seen more than once to turn 
anxiously towards the templejof the Sun-goddess, 
seeking for light on the future. At a critical point 
in the Kevolution of 1867, the white horse of the 
temple of Ise escaped, and only returned after 
three days : from this it was concluded that the 
Imperial party would soon have the victory. 
During the Chino-Japanese war, the sacred horse 
disappeared for ten days : this foreign war, there- 
fore, was to last three times as long as the previous 
civil war (rumour registered in the Japan Mail of 
17th Sept. 1894, p. 2). 

In the same way, dreams were always regarded 
as aflbrding foresight, by a more or less skilful 
interpretation, of future events, or indications as 
to the future behaviour of the person interested. 
Take, e.g., one of the oldest documents of Shinto, 
the Tatsuta no Kaze no Kami no Matsnri (ritual 
no. 4), which gives its proper legendary origin. 
For several years, some unknown gods had spoiled 
all the harvests, and the diviners had not been 
able to discover the culprits. Then the sovereign 
himself ‘deigned to conjure them,’ and they 
revealed themselves to him in a dream. They 
were ‘ Heaven’s - august - Pillar’s augustne.ss and 
Country -august -Pillar’s augustness,’ the Wind- 
gods who support the firmament. They required 
certain ofierings from him — the foundation of a 
temple at Tatsuta, and a liturgy — in return for 
which they promised ‘ to bless and ripen the things 
produced by the great august people of the region 
under Heaven, firstly the five sorts of grain, down 
to the last leaf of the herbs’ {TASJ, vol. vii. pt. 4, 
. 442 f.). We shall now take one of the most 
ramatic stories of the ancient chronicles : 

The Emperor Suinin is betr.'iyed by his wife, who, at the 
Instigation of her accomplice, the prince of Saho, attempts to 
assassinate him during his sleep. ‘ So the Heavenly Sovereign, 
not knomng of tliis conspiracy, was augustly sleeping, with the 
Empress’ august knees as his pillow. Then the Empress tried 
to out his august throat with a stiletto ; but, though she lifted 
it thrice, she could not out the throat for an irrepressible feeling 
of sadness, and she wept tears, which fell overflowing on to the 
Heavenly Sovereign’s aurast face. Straightway the Heavenly 
Sovereign started up, and asked the Empress, saj’ing ; “I have 
had a strange dream : a violent shower came from the direction 
of Saho and suddenly wetted ray face ; again, a small damask- 
coloured snake coiled itself round ray neck. Of what may such 
a dre.am be the omen ?” ’ And the Empress, seeing that it would 
be useless to deny the truth, confessed her treason of which the 
Emperor had been warned by this dream (Kojiki, 231 f. ; of. 
Nihongi, i. 171). 

It would be easy to multiply examples of this 
kind, in which the ancient documents abound (see 
Kojild, 165, 215, 237, 295 ; Nihongi, i. 115, 153, 
155, 161, 165, 281, ii. 36). These divinations given 
by dreams were considered so natural that they 


were even attributed to animals, as the following 
story will show : 

‘There is a popular story that a long time ago there was a 
man who went to Toga, and spent the night on the moor. 
Now there were two deer which lay down beside him. When 
it was on the point of cock-crow, the male deer addressed the 
female, saying : “This night I had a dream, in which I saw a 
white mist come down copiously and cover mv body. What 
may this portend f ’’ The female deer answered’ and said : “If 
thou goest out, thou wilt certainly be shot by men and die, and 
so thy body will be smeared with white salt to correspond with 
the whiteness of the mist.” Now the man who was spending 
the night there wondered at this in his heart. Before it was 
yet dawn, there came a hunter, who shot the male deer, and 
killed it. Hence the proverbial saying of the men of that day : 
“Even the belling male deer follows the interpretation of a 
dream ” ’ (Nihongi, i. 290). 

There is still one more form of divination, which 
plays an important part in ancient Shinto, namely. 
Inspiration {g.v.). 

Lpterature. — S ir Ernest Satow, in TASJ, vol. vii. [1889] pt, 
4, pp. 445-452; W. G. Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, pp. 337-348 ; 
M. Revon, LcShinntoisme, Paris, 1905, Index, s.t). ‘Divination.’ 
For the texts: B. H. Chamberlain, Kojikiz, Tokyo, 1906; 
Aston, Nihongi, London, 1896; Revon, Anthotogie de la 
litUrature japonaise, Paris, 1910. MiCHEL ReVON. 

DIVINATION (Jewish). — i. Introductory.— In 
the present article the ivriter follows the same 
sj'stem as in art. CHARMS AND Amulets (Jewish), 
in not attempting to fix chronological dates for the 
various forms of divination mentioned in ancient 
and meditEval ivritings. Without discussing here 
the wider meaning of magic in general, there is no 
doubt that magic is much older than any literary 
record, and that it has survived through ages, with 
comparatively few variations and modifications. 
The study of folk-lore has revealed the fact that to 
a surprising degree exact parallels ivith some of 
the most ancient forms of divination have been 
preserved to this very day, and a careful examina- 
tion of the latest survivals throws light upon 
ancient practices which have hitherto remained in 
many cases obscure. It follows naturally that 
allusions in the Bible are only the oldest literary 
references to practices of magic and divination. 
The words denoting magical practices belong, no 
doubt, to the pre-Biblical period, when their 
original meaning may have already^ undergone 
some sort of change, although this is not very 
likely, as nothing is preserved with greater tenacity 
than magical terms and formulas. It is thus futile 
to attempt, on the basis of Hebrew etymology, to 
fix in every case the precise meaning of these 
technical terms. It must also be pointed out that, 
though the practices in question are here classed as 
‘ Jewish,’ this by no means implies that they are of 
Jewish origin, out only that the knowledge of 
them has come to us through the medium of the 
Bible, and that they were doubtless employed by 
the Jew.s — in direct contradiction to the spirit and 
teaching of Judaism — especially during the older 
period of Jewish history. _ 

Nothing could be more emphatic than Dt 29 
(‘ The secret things belong unto the Lord our Gooj 
but the things that are revealed belong unto us and 
to our children for ever, that we may do all the 
words of this law ’), but scarcely less emplmtic is 
the condemnation of the heathen practices of divina- 
tion found throughout the Bible. As late as tlie 
2nd cent. b.c. we find Ben Sira protesting against 
this dabbling in mysteries (Sir 3^^*" : cf. Bab. -pop. 
13«, and JQE iii. [1891] 690-8). It is a noteworthy 
fact that Genesis and the books grouped under tfie 
name of the ‘ Former Prophets ’ (esp. _ Judges, 
Samuel, aud partly Kings) are replete with prac- 
tices of divination scarcely veiled ; they represent 
a primitive state of mind and cult m wmoh tne 
heathen and the Jewish elements are strangely 
blended : one can follow up, as it were, the transi- 
tion from one to the other, but the people do no 
yet clearly distinguish between them. rUe seer 
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and the prophet rank no higher at the beginning 
than the diviner and the soothsayer, and, from the 
information we are able to cull from the pages of 
the Bible, both seem to act in the same manner, 
one appealing to Baal, Dagon, and other gods, the 
other — the prophet and the seer — appealing to the 
God of Israel, whilst performing almost identical 
ceremonies and using similar practices. Samuel, 
Saul, Jonathan, David, Elijah, Elisha, and others 
are found using divination of various forms and 
degrees, and by a right interpretation of their 
practices much is explained. INo real condemna- 
tion of these practices is found in the historical 
books, such as appears in the other four hooks of 
the Law, and in the fiery denunciations of the 
‘Later Prophets.’ The prophets are always con- 
scious of the heathen origin of these practices, and 
in the Apocryphal literature they are traced back 
to the fallen angel Shemhazai (see the legend in 
Eth. En. 8* [Charles] ; and cf. Gaster, Chron. of 
Jcrahmccl, 1899, p. 52, ch. xxv.). But no denuncia- 
tion, however strong and severe, could prevail 
against the desire of peering into the future and 
of obtaining information from whatever source or 
by whatever means man might learn that which is 
hidden from him. 

2 . Biblical and post-Biblical references to 
divination. — The chief passages in the Pentateuch 
in which the practices of divination are mentioned 
are Dt 18*'’'-, Lv 19“- and 20®* 

(1) It will senm our purpose best to start with 
the m‘nahesh (RV ‘enchanter’), from the root 
nahash, which is of frequent occurrence in the 
Bible and in post-Biblical literature. The word is 
used by Laban (Gn 30^) ; it occurs twice (Nu 23^ 
24^) in the historj’ of Balaam ; and in 1 K 20^ the 
Aramtean servants of Benhadad watch for a good 
omen (RV ‘ observed diligently ’). The history of 
Gideon and that of Jonathan furnish us with two 
more examples of this mode of divination from the 
‘ first word’ spoken W the enemy (Jg ”, 1 S 

and also that of Eliezer at the well (Gn 24>‘), 
which they took as telling them of their future 
success. We shall meet with a similar kind of 
divination later on. In the following passages the 
word m‘7ia1iesh can also mean only prognosticator 
from omens, and not ‘ enchanter ’ as RV : Lv 19“, 
Dt 18'°, and 2 K 21° (2 Ch 33°). It is evidently of 
Western Aram, origin. It cannot be connected 
with ndhash, ‘ serpent ’ or ‘ snake.’ In the opinion 
of the present writer, there is no trace of serpent- 
worship among the Jews, or any of the nations 
with whom they came in contact. The transforma- 
tion of Moses’ rod into a serpent belongs to the 
category of magic and not to divination or worship ; 
the brazen serpent in the ^rildemess was merely 
symbolical and a kind of protective charm, not an 
object of worship. 

(a) A specific form of divination — by means of 
the cup — is found in the history of Joseph 
(Gn 44*^'°). To judge from later parallels, the 
practice must have consisted in filling a cup ivith 
water or wine, and gazing intently on the surface, 
till the beholder saw all kinds of images. The 
method of divining by cups has not been entirely 
lost. Allusions to it are made indirectly in the 
Talmud, where the princes (demons) of cups {sarS 
Iia-kos) and egg-cups {sarS besin) are mentioned. 
This system of dii-ination is alluded to in manu- 
scripts in the writer’s possession (Cod. 443, etc.), 
wliere, in addition to the.se two, the princes 
(demons) of the cup-like palm of the hand (sarc 
/id-I-q/I and the princes of the thumb-nails jsark 
ha-bohen) are mentioned. The method of dhining 
from the palm of the hand is also described in an 
anonymous compilation (Mifaloth Elohim, Lem- 
berg, 18G5, no. 69), where it Is used for finding the 
thief and the stolen article. All the formula; 


given for the above-mentioned modes of divination 
from egg-cups, etc., are identical in all essentials 
ufith the latter. 

Traces of divination by the cup and by Cncer-nails have been 
preserved, though no longer understood, in the ceremonies con- 
nected with the cup of wine and the lighted candle used at the 
outgoing of the Sabbath at the service called Uabdaiah, or the 
division between Sabbath and the weekday, the beginning of 
the week being considered as a very propitious time. When 
the blessing is said over the wine-cup lillea to overflowing, the 
man performing the ceremony at a certain moment shades 
the cup and looks into the wine ; and, when the blessing over 
the light is said, it is customary to let the light of tlie candle fall 
on the finger-nails and to look at them intently. There is no 
doubt these are remnants of divination. Other e-vplanations 
have been suggested which are wide of the mark. Closely allied 
with this is the following practice; To find out whether a man win 
mnite the year. — Take silent water from a w-ell on the eve of 
Hosha'anah Rabba, fill a clear glass vessel with it, put it in the 
middle of a room, then look into it ; if he sees therein a face with 
the mouth open, he will live, but, if the moutli is closed, he will 
die. This must be done in the hour of the domination of the 
moon. Some do it on the Day of Atonement, with a vessel filled 
with lighting oil instead of water {Mifaloth, 110). 

Cup-like bowls with magical inscriptions found 
in Babylon and elsewhere seem to have been also 
used for divination, and not for purely therapeutic 
magic, as hitherto believed. The conjurer or per- 
son who wanted to divine, or to detect a crime, or 
anything of the past, present, or future, looked, 
no doubt, into the bowl filled with water or oil and 
divined from it, or the suspected person drank the 
contents, and according to the result was found 
innocent or guilty. There was a similar operation 
in the case of the woman suspected of adulterj’ 
(Nu 5'“'-) : a cup (earthen vessel) filled with water 
was employed ; the mysterious power by which the 
guilt of the woman was to be detected was also 
a written inscription (though blotted out in the 
water of bitterness), without the addition of any 
of the names of demons or heathen gods, as in the 
Babylonian bowls ; and the drinking of the water 
showed by its consequences her guUb or her 
innocence. It was an ordeal (q.v.) through the 
‘ divining cup.’ 

Instead of peering into bowls filled with shining 
liqnid, we find it recorded in Talmudic and later 
times that it was customary to gaze into brass or 
glass mirrors for the same purpose ; and a distinct 
formula exists for crystal-gazing, or, as it is phrased, 
‘seeing the princes (demons) of the crystal {sarc 
ha¥d6tdh).' This is distinctly different from 
throwing metal pieces into cups and watching the 
movements of the water, or divination by means 
of molten wax or lead poured into a cup filled with 
water by the conjurer who attends on the patient, 
in order to find out, from the shape which the wax 
or the lead assumes, the real cause of the illness — 
a universal practice among the nations of the Near 
E.ast, Jews and non-Jews alike. The oldest 
example of this is found in the Alexander legend 
of pseudo-Callisthenes. 

( 0 ) Under the general term nxMsh (from the 
same root ndhash) fall also the various forms of 
divination by obsen-ation of signs not produced 
by .any direct act of the diviner ; Jewish tradition 
is unanimous on this interpretation of the term. 

(o) Avgnrg in a somewliat limited fonn is the 
first to be considered. There is no passage in the 
Bible which refers directly to the flight of birds, 
or to their peculiar movements on certain occasions ; 
the passage in Ec 10“ (‘A bird of the air shall 
carry the voice’) is metaphorical. In Talmudic 
times the science of haruspicy appears to have 
reached the Jews from the Arabs or some other 
people who coined the technical expression (ayyar 
(cf. the Arab, root lair= ‘ bird,’ and mantiq al-tair). 
It is especially the raven that is mentioned as a 
bird of omen_. The reference to ravens in the 
historj* of Elijah (1 K 17°) is nob explicit enough 
to allow us to draw anj* definite conclusions, but, 
on the other hand, Noah’s sendinc the raven out 
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of the ark on a kind of errand of divination (Gn 8 ^) 
no doubt lent colour to the belief so -widely spread 
in the significance of the mysterious movements of 
the raven. In Bab. Gittin 45a and the PesiJcta 
1566, Midr. Rabb. on Numb. sec. 19, 2376, and 
Midr. on Ec 10^“, divination from the flight of birds 
is described as the -wisdom of Eastern sages. The 
raven by his croak warns Dish of the danger which 
awaits him ; one who understands the language of 
birds explains it to him ; he takes the warning to 
heart, and escapes. The references in Talmudic 
literature are, however, not numerous enough to 
give us full insight into divination from birds. In 
the Zohar and in the Tiickunim reference is often 
made to the twittering of birds as foretelling future 
events such as the death of man, etc. In Cod. 
Gaster 335 numerous mediseval texts have been 
collected, dealing with divination from the twit- 
tering of birds, and especially from the croaking of 
the raven. They bmong mostly to the pseud- 
epigraphical writings, and the Hebrew texts 
may be translations from the Arabic, though the 
original source may lie far back in ancient times. 
In Hebrew legends King Solomon was credited 
with the knowledge of the language of birds. He 
overheard a conversation between a swallow and 
its female, in which it boasted of being able to 
destroy the Temple with a kick of its foot, and, 
questioned by Solomon, said : ‘ Should I not boast 
before my wife?’ {Parables of Solomon^ ed. Con- 
stantinople, 1516). In another legend he is 
rebuked and humbled by an ant {Maase Hane- 
malah). A Hebrew tale older than the 12th cent, 
tells of a boy who was taught the language of birds, 
and was thereby able to solve some riddles and to 
foretell future events (Gaster, ‘Fairy Tales from 
inedited Hebrew MSS,’ no. iv. ‘Story of the Young 
Man and the Ravens,’ in FL vii. [1896] 242 if.). 

The dove is also mentioned occasionally as a 
bird of good omen ; it is identified with the nation. 
Through the peculiar movement of a dove Abishai 
learns of the danger of David, who has fallen into 
the hand of the giants of Nob, not to speak of the 
dove sent by Noah after the raven on a similar 
errand, or of the dove as a symbol of the Holy 
Ghost in the baptism of Jesus (Gaster, ZDMG 
Ixii. [1908] 232 if. and 528 ff. ). 

(/S) Ezk 21"* ‘ he looked in the liver ’ refers to 

a kind of di-vination {hepatoscopy) not otherwise 
known among the Jews. This is not the place to 
discuss what this looking into the liver may mean, 
and whether the future was prognosticatea from a 
special conformation of the liver or from the con- 
vulsions or spasmodic movements of the liver of 
the dying animal. This latter seems to be nearer 
the truth, for a peculiar kind of divination is still 
in existence which depends upon the t-ivitching or 
convulsion of the separate portions of the human 
body. No doubt it is a direct outcome of the 
practice of looking into the liver or lungs of 
sacrificial victims for the purpose of divination, or 
a parallel to it. The convulsions or twitchings of 
the living took the place of those of the dying 
victim of old. A compilation similar to that which 
the Greeks ascribed to Melampus appears in 
Hebrew literature under the title Sepher Refafoth. 
It is found already in a manuscript of the 12th 
century (Br. AIus. Or. 2853, fol. 62a) ; Judah 
Hasid, Eleazar of Worms, and others mention it, 
and Elijah de Vidas prints it from old MSS {Midr. 
Talpijot, Lemberg, 1875, fol. 8 a- 6 ; see also 
Chwolson, Ssabier,pt. Petersburg, 1856, ii. 266-272). 

( 7 ) Ancient tradition also identifies nahash with 
omens. In the Sifra to Lv 19-® and in the SifrS to 
Dt 18*°®^' it is stated that nahash means to see 
omens in such incidents as bread falling from one’s 
mouth, or a staff from one’s hand, or a snake 
crawling on the right side, or a fox on the left 


hand, or a fox’s tail trailing across the road, or a 
raven croaking Avhen a man starts on a journey. 
All these forebode evil to his enterprise ; further- 
more, those who listen to the twittering of birds 
or the squealing of a -weasel, and those who deduce 
from a given star being in the ascendant that the 
time is propitious for an undertaking, practise 
divination. Star-gazing was also thus included 
under the term ndlinsh, and these practices -were 
called darM ha-Emorei (the practices of the 
Amorites or heathen), and are condemned as 
idolatrous. 

On account of their importance, we give here full references 
to all the passages on the ways of the Artiorites in Rabbinical 
Kterature. These are : Sifra, ed. Weiss, p. 90 ; Sfri, ed. FTied- 
man, ch. 171 f.; Bah. Hullin 77 ; Shabb. 676 ; Tosefta Shabb. vi., 
ed. Zuckemiandel, pp. 117-119 ; Sank. 65a-6S ; Jer. Shabb. 
vii. 2; Yat^nt. Sim. i. fol. 169e-d, § 687; JIaimonides, Bilcot 
'Aboda Zara, ch. xi. ; Jacob ben Asher, fur Yoreh de’ah, ch. 
179 ; and Karo, Shulffan 'Aruch, ch. 179. 

(5) A peculiar kind of divination is the study of 
the shauow on the moonlit night of Hosha'anah 
Rabba ; for, if a man loses his shadow on that 
night, he is sure to die in the course of the year 
(cf. Chamisso, Peter Schlemihl, tr. Bowring, Lon- 
don, 1878), Very likely the origin of this practice 
is found in the statement, ‘ For their shadow has 
departed from them ’ (Nu 14®). 

(2) M‘'6nen (RV ‘who practises augury’), an- 
other kind of divination of which even tradition 
has not preserved a definite interpretation. One 
connects it with the root 'ayin, ‘eye,’ and makes 
the m‘'6nen to be ‘one who conjures,’ ‘one who 
produces ballncinations ’ {ahizath 'enayin) ; another 
seems to connect it with 'dnan, ‘ cloud,’ probably 
= ‘ one who studies the formation of the clouds ’ ; 
but it is not explained for wliat purpose the clouds 
are to be studied, (a) It appears to the writer 
that the is the weather-prophet m the 

widest sense, not one who merely^ studied the 
clouds for some purpose of divination, but one 
who could affect the gathering of clouds, and their 
dispersal. That man was of the utmost importance 
to an agricultural people, for he could cause 
drought or rain, bring nch harvest, or complete 
failure with famine and starvation. Weather- 
makers figure in the literature of popular magic 
throughout the whole world, and it would therefore 
have been surprising to find so important a man 
missing among those ancient diviners and sooth- 
sayers. The law would never have condemned to 
death a man who merely looked at the clouds ; he 
must be a man who could cause serious hardship, 
and perhaps lead people astray to_ false beliefs. 
Seen in this light, the various incidents in the 
historical books assume a new and most satisfac- 
tory complexion. Samuel at the time of the 
wheat harvest calls on the Lord to bring thunder 
and rain — a most inopportune time (1 S 12 ); 
here we have the very action of the m^ 6nen. 
Then we have Elijah, who tells Ahab (1 K 17 ), 

‘ There shall not be dew nor rain these years, but 
according to my word.’ Ahab _seeks_ him every- 
where, evidently believing that it lay in the power 
of Elijah to make and unmake drought. It will 
now be easier to understand the sign of Gideon, 
who asked that the fleece of wool sliould on one 
night be found -wet. ‘ If there be dew oR f'*]® 
only, and it be dry upon all the ground (Jg b ), 
and vice versa (v.®®). These -lyere the signs ex- 
pected of the m‘'6nen. Very likely ?-®'l'* ^ 
of Joshua, that the sun and moon should stand 
still, and that a hail-storm should 
army of the enemy and destroy them ^ 

Joshua appearing as a m^'Onen, and, nnaiiy, 
Elijah bringing down sheets of lightning m order 
to destroy the messengers of the king of Samaria 
12 K 1*“^-), may be further echoes of a similar 
conception. Even the prophet Amos defines the 
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power of God in the sentence, ‘ I caused it to rain 
upon one city and not upon another ’ (Am 4''). In 
the Talmud we find the story of Nakdimon ben 
Gorion and the twelve wells which are filled at his 
prayer by the appointed day, and the sim shining 
again although it had apparently already set 
(Ta'anit, fol. 196-20a, Exempla no. 85 ; Nissim, fol. 
196; Maase Buck, no. 96), and the stories of 
iJoni ha-me‘agel, Raba, and others who force rain 
to come down (Gaster, ‘ Beitrfige,’ in Graetz, Ztschr. 
fur md. Geschichte und Wissenscliaft, 1882 [and 
Bucharest, 1883, ch. xi. p. 79 ff.]). 

(6) Of more importance would he the man who 
could foretell the weather for the coming year. 
R. Akiba (SifrS, § 171) explains m‘'6nen to he the 
man who can foretell from the weather on the eve 
of the Sabbatical (seventh) Year [or rather on the 
eve of Shabuoth, Feast of Weeks] whether the 
year will he one of rain or drought, of plenty or 
scarcity. In the Talmud we find that from the 
form of the ascending cloud of smoke which rose 
from the altar in the Temple on the Day of New 
Year and subsequent few days the weather for the 
next year could ne predicted, and that the weather 
of certain days was taken as prognosticating that 
of the next year (see Gaster, ‘Jew. Weather Lore,’ 
in jubilee number of the Jewish Chronicle, 1891, 
where the whole literature is given). The cloud of 
smoke was called Anan as the cloud of mist and 
rain. Transferred to the Kalendae of January, 
this prognostication was attributed to Ezra (see 
Tischendorf, Apocalypses apocr., Leipzig, 1866, 
Prolegomena, pp. xiii-xiv). 

The wf'dnen was the master of thunder and 
rain, as shown by Samuel and Elijah. The latter, 
moreover, has experience of wind and eartlmuake 
before the appearance of God (1 K Ifi'”-)- Earth- 
quake and lightning were further taken as pre- 
monitory signs of disaster. In Jewish literature, 
such brontologia and seismologia have been pre- 
served under the title SimanS rdashim ve-ra'amim 
(Constantinople, n.d.). In Greek literature they 
were attributed to David (Fabricius, Cod. Fseudep. 
VT, Hamburg, 1713-33, p. 1162, and NT, do. 1703- 
19, i. 951-953 ; Gaster, Lit. Pop. Bum. 506). 

(c) It is doubtful whether astrology and the ob- 
servation of stars and planets come within the 
sphere of the m‘'6nen’s activity. Here we encoun- 
ter the special name ‘star-gazers.’ The knowledge 
of astrology, star-gazing, divination by constella- 
tions, and forecasting from the new moon is clear 
from Is 47*’, which exhibits a distinct difference be- 
tween the m‘'6nen — the weather-prophet — and the 
real astrologer, whose observations were limited 
to the changes, conjunctions, and other positions 
assumed by the heavenly bodies. The phrase 
h6b‘r6 shdmayim, if it means ‘dividers of heavens,’ 
f.e. those who divide up the heavenly circle into a 
number of constellations and forecast the future 
from them, would correspond to the gaz’rtn in Dn 
2” 4’ etc. To this section belongs the horoscope 
and other astrolo^cal divinations dependent upon 
the changes of the calendar and the juxtaposition 
of days, and the conjunction of the stars and 
planets, as well as the lists of good and bad, 
ominous and_ propitious, days. This was attri- 
buted by Maimonides and Jacob ben Asher {locc. 
citt.) to the m^'Snen, whom they confused with 
the astrologer. Reference should he made in this 
conne.xion to divination from the sudden appear- 
®oce of stars and comets, e.jr. Balaam’s prophecy 
^n 24’*), to which such Messianic importance has 
been attached ever since by Jews, Samaritans, and 
Christians. So, Josephus tells us (RJ" vi. v. 3 
[Niese, § 289]) : ‘ There was a star resembling a 
sword, which stood over the city,’ foretelling the 
impending destruction of the town. For the star 
In the NT (Mt 2), and the further development of 


the same idea in the Apocrypha, see R. Hofmann, 
LchenJesun. d. Apokryphen, Leipzig, 1851 ; Winer, 
Bibl. BWB, 1847, ii. 523 ff. A star appears at the 
hirth of Abraham, and is interpreted as a portent 
of evil [Chron. Jefahmecl, xxxiv. 1). The appear- 
ance of many suns in the dream is found m the 
oracle of the ‘ Sybil of Tibur,’ probably originally 
a lost Biblical apocryphon (Gaster, JBAS, July 
1910, pt. iii. p. 609) ; cr. also the Song of Deborah 
(Jg 5*") : ‘The stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera.’ 

(3) JN6sem, kesem (RV ‘ diviner,’ ‘ divination ’). — 
(rt) Taking the various passages together where 
this word occurs in the Bible, and also looking nt 
the traditional interpretation, we find, in the first 
place, that the kdsSm was a professional diviner, 
trained in the art of kesem, unlike the previously 
mentioned diviners, who practised without any 
special professional training, and who thereby did 
not obtain any official standing. The kOsem, on 
the other hand, was the professional (priestly) 
seer, ‘seeing’ in a state of trance or ecstasy 
brought about by one means or another, in which 
he spoke words of divination (oracles) concemuig 
future events. This state of trance was brought 
about ‘by bowing down to the earth [evidently 
like the attitude of Elijah, 1 K 18“], and crying 
aloud, or looking into a brass or glass mirror, or 
taking a stick in the hand and leaning heavily 
upon it, or striking therewith the ground, until lie 
loses consciousness and talks’ (T’rir, l.c. ch. 179). 
In the Bible in many passages we find the kdsem 
holding among the heathen the same position ns 
the hGzeh or rd’eh among the Jews. But the 
Jeivish conception of revelation is differentiated 
as the uncovering of the hidden by the grace and 
inspiration of God, from the heathen kOscm, who 
is thought to have been inspired by ah evil spirit 
whilst he himself was unconscious. That uncon- 
sciousness is brought about by action, for action 
characterizes this kind of divination, and notion on 
definite lines. The kdscm is not confined to West- 
ern Aramcean peoples ; according to the Bible, the 
men of Moab, Midian, and, later on, the Philistines, 
had professional Ms^mim. Balaam is the first men- 
tioned ; and it is clear, from the description given 
in Nu 24*, that, after certain magical operations 
had been performed, such as building of altars, 
walking in a definite way, and using, no doubt, 
other means, he falls into a trance, or, as it is put 
there : ‘ And the man whose eye was closed saith ; 
he saith, which heareth the words of God, which 
seeth the vision of the Almighty, falling down, and 
having his eyes opened [internal].’ As far as can 
be judged, some tangible results were expected by 
Balak from the kesem of Balaam, such as a curse 
or blight, or a direct indication of the best means 
of overcoming the power which protected Israel. 
The Jc6s‘mtm, together with the pnests, were asked 
by the Philistines (1 S 6*' ®) to fand out_ the_ cause 
of the plague, and they advised a divination by 
means of cows walking in a definite direction. 

(6) The eldest tradition in Sifri {l.c.) connects 
kesem also with rhabdomancy, i.e. divination by 
means of staff, rod, arrows, etc. _ In our opinion, 
the earliest example of this divination is Jacob’s 
peeled rods (Gn 30=*®'-). an incident which has re- 
mained very obscure in spite of all the commen- 
tators, who seem to have overlooked Gn 31”- ’* — 
the vision of Jacob and the appearance of the 
angel. The peeling of the rods and putting them 
in the trough was an act of divination which w.-u® 
explained to him by the angel in his dream ; for 
surely the peeling alone could not, even on the 
basis of physiological impressions, have had the re- 
sult of producing so widely different marks as black 
sheep and goats, ring-straked, speckled, grisled, 
I etc. — too complex a result to be expected from 
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one and the same impression. K. Moses of Coucy 
(1235) has preserved to us the description of an 
oracle or divination by means of peeled rods which 
were thrown into the air, and, according as the 
peeled or unpeeled side fell uppermost, success in 
marriage or the opposite was indicated (jR. Josepli 
Karo, in his commentary to the fur, l.o.). The 
appeal to the stafi' as an oracle we find in Hos 4“. 
With some hesitation, one might also mention here 
the rod of Moses wherewith he was to do the signs 
(Ex 4”), and which has been invested with miracu- 
lous powers by very numerous legends, and believed 
to have been a rod from Paradise (see Chron. Jefah- 
meel). Another rod from Paradise, used as a beam 
in the building of the Temple, fills an important 
r61e in the legend of the history of the Cross. The 
angel that appears to Gideon ( Jg 6=‘) also holds a 
stall in his hands, ndtli which he touches the meat 
and the unleavened bread, and fire comes out from 
the rock. Elisha sends Gehazi with his staff to 
put it on the face of the dead child of the Shunam- 
niite, so that it may revive (2 K 4 ^*)^ ^nd he tells 
him : ‘ If thou meet any man, salute him not ; and 
if any man salute thee, answer him not again.’ 
The spell is not to be broken, whilst the action is 
to be completed by the staff or divining rod. Of 
course, it is here a miracle to be performed through 
the grace of God. 

From this time onwards we hear of the wand of the magician ; 
and Rahbinicai tradition demands that the lidsSm shall use, 
among other things, a staB or a rod (7’ur, l.c.). Mention may be 
made also of the budding rod of Aaron, by which his selection 
was to be made manife3t_(Nu 178), to which numerous parallels 
exist. In most cases it is a withered rod or staff stuck in the 
earth, which unexpectedly buds and flourishes, and is thereby 
a sign to the penitent that his sin has been forgiven : e.g. the 
legend of Lot, who waters the rod with mouthfuls of water 
brought from Jordan at the bidding of Abraham ; and the flour- 
ishing rod proclaims forgiveness of sin (Fabricius, Cod. Pseud. 
VTi. 42a-Sl : Gaster, Lit. Pop. Rum. 284-86). Medieval litera- 
ture knows a similar legend about a sinner appealing to E. Judah 
Hasid, when the rod flourished (Slaase Buck, and Tendlan, 
Sagen, 1873, no. 62; cl. the legend of Tannhiiuser): and a 
similar selection of Joseph by the budding rod to take Mary 
as his ward is told in Proteu. Jacobi, ch. 8 (ed. Tischendorf, 
Evang, Apoo., Leipzig, 18.13, pp. 16-19), and pseudo-ilatth, (chs. 
iv.-vhi. pp. 60-67), not to speak of the innumerable parallels in 
the Legends of Saints and m popular literature. 

Throwing sticks into the air and watching the 
way they fall is still one of the many forms of 
rhahdomancy. To this kind of divination belongs 
the shooting of arrows, which is tantamount to 
sending a pointed stick high into the air and 
watching the direction in which it falls. It is as 
such an act of divination that the shooting of 
arrows by Jonathan is best explained (1 S 20'^®^-). 
The shooting of arrows for the purpose of Icesem is 
found in the history of Joash (2 K The 

smiting of the groimd seems to have been an accom- 
panying ceremony. The use of the arrow in Icesem 
appears also in Ezk 2P' C-®). The fall of arrows was 
to indicate the road the king of Babylon was to 
Lake, for the arrows must have been shot straight 
up into the air and allowed to fall by themselves. 
In the legends about the fall of the Temple (Bab. 
Gittin, 56a, Exempla no. 70), Nero is said to have 
shot arrows from the four corners, and, as they all 
fell into Jerusalem, it indicated to him the impend- 
ing fall of the town. It is still an element in Ori- 
ental, notably Gipsy, fairy-tales for the hero to 
shoot an arrow into the air and go in quest of it, 
and where the arrow falls things av/ait him — good 
or evil. 

(c) Akin to these forms of divination would be 
the tree oracle — the shaking of the boughs in one 
direction or another being taken as prognostication 
of some future event. This must have been the 
meaning of the oak of Meonen (Jg 9®^). David 
heard in the noise of the shaking boughs of the 
nmlberry tree (2 S 5'^) the sound of marching. In 
Talmudic times we find a special art of divination : 
mentioned under the name of sihath dflcaltm, the I 


language of trees. R. Yohanan ben Zakkai is 
mentioned as one who posse.ssed this knowledge 
(see Bab. Sukkah, 28a). Abraham Gaon, who 
lived in the year 1140 of the Seleucid era (a.d. 
829), could understand the speech of palms (,Aruch, 
S.V., Sh. ii.). Through Arabic influences, special 
books of divination by means of palm trees or 
palm leaves (ascribed to Abu Iflah of Saragossa) 
have been preserved in Hebrew literature, in which 
the origin of this science is referred back to King 
Solomon (Cod. Gaster, 19, 3296, 523). Another 
species of divination mentioned in the Talmud and 
Midrash concerns the tree as a life token. At the 
birth of the child a tree is planted, and from its 
state of flourishing or decay one can divine the 
state of the man himself. By seeing the ivithering 
of Job’s tree planted in their garden his- three 
friends knew of his misfortune, and came to com- 
fort him. Such trees were sometimes cut on the 
day of marriage, to be used as ornaments ; the 
premature cutting of such a tree by a Roman 
general brought about, according to the Talmud, 
the war of Betar (Bah. Gittin, 51a). 

(4) JSdher (RV ‘charmer’). — Not much informa- 
tion is found in the Bible concerning the activity 
denoted by this name. The tradition in SifrS (l.c.) 
which explains the kUker as one who could gather 
together (hdber, ‘companion’) huge or small ani- 
mals according to his skill — for what purpose is 
not stated — throws an unexpected light on many 
incidents in the Bible which have hitherto remained 
obscure, in which we recognize now the work of 
the Mher, though not under that name. If a 
similar view is to be taken of him as of the 
m^'Onen (weather-maker) he must have been a 
man who could bring or avert, foretell the coming 
or disappearance of obnoxious animals. His inclu- 
sion in the list in Deut, would thus be thoroughly 
justified ; for to bring ■u’ild animals into the land 
or to draw them away would be a curse or a 
blessing to the people. To this category would be- 
long the priests who were asked for by the Cutheans 
from the Icing of Assyria, to be sent from Babylon 
to Samaria in order to drive away the lions which 
infested the land (2 K 17”®'”). The priest sent 
was no doubt considered to be a powerful diviner 
or charmer, a hOher. Similarly Elisha, upon whose 
curse two she-bears appeared and destroyed the 
children after they mocked him, acts as a kind of 
h6ber (2 K 2®'*). So also a certain man from the 
sons of the prophets (1 K 20®®“^'), at whose bidding 
a lion kills the disobedient fellow-prophet, acts as 
a Mber who has power over animals for good or 
evil. In 1 K 13 we see the lion turning against 
the prophet (charmer) whose spell was broken 
through disobedience, although his power is still 
shoum by the animal’s standing quietly by the 
corpse next to the ass without hurting the latter. 
Going higher up the stream of Biblical tradition, 
we find Sanison (Jg 14®) tearing to pieces a lion, in 
whose carcass bees afterwards swarm, contra^ to 
the nature of bees, which never hive in dead bodies. 
Samson is able also single-handed to catch three 
hundred foxes and put firebrands between their 
tails (Jg 15®). Here we have an exact portraiture 
of a libber (as interpreted by the present writer), 
one who is able to gather animals either for good 
or for evil purposes. According to later tradition, 
the presence of a pious man or reputed saint was 
sufficient to drive away obnoxious animals from a 
place. In the Temple area itself no fly was seen, 
nor did a wild animal ever hurt any visitor to 
Jerusalem (PirU Ahoth). The sanctuary took the 
place of the pious man in averting the evil of wild 
beasts (see Gaster, ‘Beitriige,’ cli. .V'- P- 22 f-, ^ 
connexion with the legends or Virgil, bt. latncK, 
cfcc ) 

How far Beelzebub would fall ■\vifcbin this cate- 
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gory would be dilfioult to state, but the Phili- 
stines attributed the plague of mice (1 S 6"- to 
the presence of the arlt, and they returned golden 
mice M a votive offering with it. Here the ark, in 
inflicting the plague, acted in a similar though 
opposite direction to the sanetuaiy (ark) in Jeru- 
salem, which prevented a plague of vermin. 

It is a remarkable fact that all the acts of divi- 
nation mentioned hitherto are found among the 
ten plagues inflicted by Moses in Egypt at the 
bidding of the Lord, no donht to bring home to 
the Egyptians, in the manner best understood by 
them, that all the acts of the enchanters, augurs, 
charmers, weather-makers, could also be performed 
by a man in the name of another power against 
whom their oivn diviners and charmers could not 
prevail. We have — with the addition of {a) the rods 
of Moses and Aaron turned into snakes — (1) blood, 
(2) frogs, (3) lice, (4) various animals, (5) plague, 
(6) boils, (7) hail storm, (8) locusts, (9) darkness, 
and (10) the death of the firstborn. These corre- 
spond, with the exception of tlie last, to which 
reference will be made later on, to the arts of the 
mfnalicsh (a), mf'Cnln (7, 9), kdscm (1, 3, 5, 6) and 
Mher (2, 4, 8). Tliese practices known in Egypt 
were strictly forbidden to he practised by the 
Jews, and were strongly denounced in Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy. 

The process of elimination of deep-root-ed practices and of 
transforming them in accordance with the spirit of Judaism, 
runs on parallel lines with those of the spread of Christianity 
and of Islam. Local practices and heathen ceremonies were 
adapted witli slight changes to the new order of things ; heathen 
gods became local saints, heathen practices became Christian 
in the Cliurch. Similarly, the forbidden practices of the 
m'na'^esh, tdsftn, li6bir, eta., were adopted and adapted to the 
epirlt of Judaism, and they were practised by leading men— 
seers, priests, Judges, eta.— in the name of the Lord God 
of Israel. And thus the people were slowly educated, until, 
with the establishment of the Temple in Jerusalem and the era 
of the great prophets, they broke finally with the past, and 
drove even the remnants of ancient superstition out of the 
Jewish worship and Jewish practice. 

(6) ’Cb, yidd‘'6nt, ddresh el-hammethim (BV 
‘ familiar spirit,’ ‘ wizard,’ ‘ necromancer’). — There 
still remains another kind of divination, which 
rests on the conception of Animism and the sur- 
vival of the dead. No hint is given in the Bible 
whether it was a spirit of the dead or bis material 
body which was sought after or inquired of. It is 
a fact that ’46 and yidd‘'6ni always occur together 
e.xcept in the history of the woman of Endor (but 
even there in the same cbajiter Saul is mentioned 
as having destroyed [1 S 28”] familiar spirits and 
wizards) and Is 29S where the voice of the ’46 is 
described as coming from the ground. We must, 
therefore, conclude that these two were intimately 
eonnected with each other. ’Ob has the fern, pi, 
’6b6th, whilst yidd‘'6nl has the masc. pi. yidd^'dntm 
— probably an indication of differentiation of sexes, 
one the female and tlie other the male. In Is 8** 
they are described as they ‘ that chirp and that 
mutter’ (BV ; better, ‘ conjurers who whistle and 
groan ’ [cf. Magical Papyrus Paris, where the god 
or the conjurer whistles and groans]), and are by 
the prophet connected with the dead (v.**). In 
both cases ddrash (‘ to seek’) and the alternative 
sfux’al (‘ to inquire’) are used. We find then that 
the ’46 and yidd‘'6n{ were things made. In 2 K 
21® and 2 Ch 33°, the Heb. nVi;] (BV -WTormly ‘ dealt 
with ’) means ‘ and he made ’ ; and Lv 20^niust not 
be understood in the sense that men or women have 
in their body a familiar spirit, but that they are the 
possessors of an ’46 — evidently a material thing. 
The translation of ’46 as ‘familiar spirit’ is con- 
trary to indications in the Bible. The woman of 
Endor is called distinctly ba'alath ’Ob, ‘the pos- 
sessor of an ’46,’ not ‘ one possessed by an ’46.’ She 
must first perform a certain ceremony, she is to 
use enchantment (kesem) in order to get the ’46 to 
work (1 S 28® ‘ di-nne unto me ’), and only after- 


wards she asks Saul whom he wishes her to raise 
from the dead. 

Now, it is a very remarkable fact that the ’46 
does not occur in Genesis, in Joshua, in Judges, in 
2 Sam., in i Kings, or in any of the latter prophets 
except Isaiah. Another word, equally mysterious, 
is used, viz. VrdpMm [note that tlie "word is plural, 
and ’OhOth and yidd^'Ontm occur also mostly in the 
plural form]. The t^rdphim are mentioned in 
Gn 3P®- but not in the other four books of 
the Pentateuch; then they occur in Jg 17® 18‘'“'-, 
1 S 15=® 19“- 1®, 2 K 23=S Ezk 21=>P®), Hos 3*, Zee 
10® ; only in one case are they mentioned together 
with the ’ObOth and yidd‘'6ntm — 2 K 23®”, where 
they are said to have been put away by E^g 
Josiah. The t‘rapMni also were ‘made,’ e.g,, by 
Micah (Jg 17®, where they are differentiated from 
‘ a molten image and a graven image ’), and they 
are also asked or inquired of {sha’ai), like ’6b and 
yidd‘'0nt (Ezk 21®* 1®°)); in Zee 10® they ‘speak.’ 
Laban is the first to mention them, and calls them 
his gods (Gn 31*®) ; Bachel hides them (v.**) in the 
saddle-bag (BV ‘ camel’s furniture ’). King Nebu- 
chadnezzar consults them (Ezk 21®*(®®) : cf. the Par- 
thian woman in Jos. Aut. XVUI. ix. 5 [344], who 
conceals the images of her gods which she worships 
in the house). All the evidence points to a Western 
Aramaian origin, whilst the ’6b and yidd‘' Ont point 
much more to Egyptian origin ; m 19’ connects 
them with Egypt. It is, therefore, perhaps not 
improbable that we have here two dillerent names 
for practically the same object of divination, con- 
nected more or less with the dead body, or, to put 
it more clearly, a mummified body worshipped and 
used for divination. The storj' of Michai in 1 S 
IQis. 16 leaves no room for doubt that the i‘raphtm 
so closely resembled life-like human bodies (mum- 
mies, not wooden images) that the soldiers could 
believe that David was sleeping in the bed. A 
legend in Jer. Targ. to Gn 31*® relates that ‘ the;^ 
used to slay the firstborn of a man and cut oil' his 
bead, salted it, and embalmed it, and wrote in- 
cantations on a plate of gold, which they put 
under his tongue, and stood it up in the walls, and 
it spake with them ; and unto such Laban bowed 
himself’ (see also Chapters of H. Eliczer). Hero 
we have the mummified head, which might be 
called t‘rdphtm among the Western Arammons, 
and ’46 and yidd^'Oni in S. Palestine, according to 
the sex of the mummy used for necromancy. In 
Bab. Kcritot, 36, we find that the necromancer 
burnt incense to the demon, and then questioned 
him. Babbinical tradition (Sifra, par. 3, ch. vii.) 
says of the ’46 that he i.s the Pithom (Pytlion) who 
causes the dead to speak through some part of his 
body, shehi (see also Sank. vii. 7), and, forther- 
more, that necromancy was performed liy means 
of the skulls of dead men — no doubt because the 
process of mummification had died out, and mum- 
mies were not easily accessible. The same holds 
good for the necromancy ns practised by other 
peoples, in which the skull of the dead plays a 
prominent part. In this connexion the death of 
the firetborn of the Egyptians would appear in a 
new light. 

The idea of a familiar spirit is of much later 
date ; it was introduced at a time when belief in 
the existence of evil spirits became deeply rooted, 
and when it was supposed that it was in the power 
of man to conquer and subdue such spirits and 
force them to serve their master in any oliice to 
which he might choose to appoint them. 

Solomon becamoa legendary master of the demons, or shidUn. 
Tlie Temple was built by j/wdlm (Gilfln. CSa; at bis command ; 
and through bis seal, on which the inefTable name of God w-as 
enprraved, he could command the obedience of all the spirits. 
Here two sets of thoui-lits and beliefs have been blended, and 
Solomon’s power was made to rest upon the Imowledg-e and 
jiossession of the ineffable name of God with its tremendoui 
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efficacy. The Apocryphal Testament of Solomon and the 
Clavicuhis Solomonis (Solomon’s Key) teach how to obtain 
mastery over shedlm. We find the history of a man having a 
sfted at his disposal (Bab. HuUin, 1056). Shidim could not be 
conjured up on Sabbath or lioly days (Sheelat Sheddim, see Levy, 
Neuheiraisches und chaldaisches Worterbuch, 1876, s.v. ' Shed,’ 
iv. 610). Conversation with the sTildlm was considered a great 
art (Sukkak, 2Sa, see Zunz, Gottesd. Vortrage 2, 1892, p. 173). 
In a Jewish faiiy-tale a man overhears the conversation of 
sTiidtm, saves the king’s daughter, and re-opens a well which 
had been stopped by their mischievous powers (Kzempfa no. 29, 
and Gaster in FL vii. [1896] 231). Nachmanides writes that 
pious Jews in Alemannia held shedlm in servitude, who did their 
bidding and carried out orders (Responsa of R. Sal. 6. Adrat, 
no. 414) ; see also Manasseh b. Israel, Nish. Savvim, til. ch. 12, 
fob 1136 ff.). 

Men who were reputed to hold communion with 
the dead were probably believed to be able to 
quicken the dead temporarily or permanently. 
The fact that Elijah (1 K 17^'"®^') and Elisha {2 K 
each revived an apparently dead child, and 
that the mere touch of the bones of Elijah was 
sufficient to call a man back to life again (2 K 13-‘), 
seems to point in the direction of such belief. But 
the subject is very obscure, and later tradition 
does not help us to elucidate the problem. Real 
necromancy does not seem to have flourished among 
the Jews. So little was this the case, that none of 
the later authorities gives any further information 
about ’6b and dSresh el-hammeihtm, and about the 
vidd^'dnt they tell us only that the man put into 
his mouth a bone of a certain animal called yaddu'a, 
which caused him to speak — which is, of course, a 
mere guess, or probably a misinterpretation of the 
use made of the bone of the dead (men and animals) 
for the operation of divination (see JTwr, l.c.). 

(6) Thus far we have dealt ivith the various kinds 
of divination of a heathen origin mentioned in the 
Bible, and practised by Jews at an early date, only 
after they had been stripped of their heathen garb 
and adapted to the teaching of Judaism. As the 
Law, however, condemned certain modes of divina- 
tion, other means had to be found in full accordance 
with the true spiritual teaching of Judaism. 
The whole world was the creation of one God, and 
from Him alone the answer must come, and to Him 
men must turn at critical moments of their lives. 
The means by which the answer is to be vouchsafed 
is of a threefold character : bj- dreams, or by Urim, 
or by the vision of the prophet (seer). To such 
means did Saul resort (1 S 28“) ; and only when he 
found himself forsaken by those lawful means did 
he turn to the forbidden arts and go to the woman 
of Endor, the mistress of an ’<36. 

(a) Dreams . — Of dreams there are abundant 
examples in Genesis and in the historical books, 
but none of tbe same kind in the other books of 
the Pentateuch. God came to Abimelech in a 
dream (Gn 20^) ; Jacob dreamt of the ladder (28'^' ), 
and again in connexion with his peeled rods (3P*) ; 
Laban also is warned in a dream against attacking 
Jacob (31“). The forecasting of future events 
appears in Joseph’s own symbolical dreams (37'“’), 
as well as in the dreams' of the butler and the 
baker in Egypt (40'), and the dream of Pharaoh 
(ch. 41), interpreted by Joseph as a solution 
granted by God. No reference to such prophetic 
dreams occurs elsewhere in the Pentateuch, 
although we have the statement (Nu 12') that 
God speaks to prophets in a dream. Quite different 
is the character of the dreamer of dreams (Dt 13’*^‘)j 
rather a sinister personage, as in Jer 23“’-®- '' 27®, 
where diviners, dreams, and soothsayers are 
mentioned together (cf. also Zee 10®). The dream 
of the Philistine is understood by Gideon as foretell- 
ing future success (Jg 7'®). The Book of Daniel is 
full of dreams and prophetic visions of the future, 
which border on the higher sphere of prophecy, or 
the direct revelation of the future by Goci through 
His prophet. This lies outside the immediate scope 
of divination, for the human initiative is practically 


eliminated ; the prophet now acts simply as an 
agent selected by God, for His purpose, to carry 
His message to the people. The last time that 
God speaks to His chosen in a dream is to Solomon 
at Gibeon before the building of the Temple 
(1 K 3'), and immediately on its completion (9®) ; 
no other example after this is mentioned in the 
Bible — a fact of deep significance. 

Apocryphal and apocalyptical literature is, however, fall of 
such prophetic dreams. In the Chron. of Jexahmeel alone no 
fewer than eight or nine such dreams are record^ ; the dreams 
of Methuselah and Enoch (ch. xxiii. p. 48, intr. Ixxi); the 
dream of Pharaoh foretelling the birth of Moses (chs. ilii.-xlviii. 
p. 102, intr. boexvii.) ; the dreams of Naphtali (xxxviii. 3 and 
6); the dream of Kcnaz(lvii. 39, 40); the dream of Mordecai; 
Ahasuems’ dream; and the dream of Alexander the Great 
(lx,\-xv. 4ff. ; found also In Samaritan literature [A6uf/a<6]). 
Mention may be made also of dreams in the Test, of the XII 
Patriarchs (Charles) : Levi, Jacob, Naphtali, and Joseph ; the 
visions of Enoch in the Book of Enoch Oxxxiii.-xc. pp. 220-259 
[Charles]), and the visions of Ezra in 2 Esdras. Later Jewish 
literature abounds in prophetic dreams sent to the people to 
warn them of danger, such as that in the legend of Bostanai 
the exilarch (Seder 'Olam Zuffa). 

The interpretation of dreams became a recognized 
art. Many examples are found in the Talmud 
of men who received payment for this function. 
Twenty-four interpreters are said to have practiseti 
at the same time in Jerusalem. A certain Bar 
Hadya is mentioned by name as one who shaped 
his interpretation according to the amount 
received. 

Such interpretations are found in the Talmud (Ber. 66afl. ; 
En Yaakob, par. 110 ; Jer. ila'aser shlni iv. 6), the Exempla of 
Rabbis (nos. 215-217), and Maase Buch, Amst., no. 28, fol. 76, 
These form the basis of the Hebrew Oneirokritika which are 
ascribed to Joseph, Daniel, Hai(ed.pr. Ferrara, 1562), Saadya, 
etc., and published by Almuli in his Pitron Balomolh (Slefasner 
Betmin, ed. pr. Lisbon (?) 149- ; see Cod. Gaster, 383, 664, and 
1087). Some of the sages ask that the answer should be riven 
in the dream to their query, like Eaba (Bab. Menahot, 67a) and 
B. Johanan ()6. 846). He who sees an ill-omened dream fasts 
and recites a special prayer whilst the kbhSnlm pronounce the 
priestly blessing during the service (Bab. Ber. 666). A curious 
collection of ‘responses from Heaven’ exists in Jewish literature, 
dating probably from the 12th or ISth century. 

(6) Urim and Thummim was another means of 
divining the future, explaining the past, declaring 
guilt and innocence, dividing land, and deciding 
the issues of war and peace. In accordance with 
the system pursued of concentrating every possible 
sacred or sacrificial action in the hands of very 
few, and thus of weaning the common people 
from such practices, tbe divination by means_ of 
the Urim and Thummim was reserved for the high 
priest. Only he, in his priestly robes and wearing 
the breast-plate called ‘the breast-plate of 
juclgment’ (decision) (Ex 28®'), could use the Urim 
for the purpose of obtaining an answer from 
God to his question. We cannot here enter fully 
upon the discussion as to what the Urim and 
Tnummim may have been. These words occur 
altogether seven times in the whole Bible ; and in 
two of these, Ezra and Nehemiah, as a remem- 
brance of old (Ezr 2®, Neb 7"). To the other five 
passages we must add two in which the practice 
IS implicitly referred to (Jg 1® and 20®', where the 
children of Israel went up to Bethel to inquire of 
the Lord, i.e. through the priest, who only could 
obtain the answer by the Urim and Thummim). 
The ephod consulted by David in N'cilah (1 S 23''^') 
was worn by the priest Abiathar. Evidently the 
reference is to the Urim and Thummim within the 
ephod, and similarly in 1 S 30®'' ; and probably 
the ephod in Hos 3* also means the oracle <jf the 
Urim and Thummim. In 1 S 28' we are told that 
Saul had inquired of tbe Lord ‘ by the Urim, and 
only because he got no answer he went to the 
woman of Endor. In 1 S 14*® Saul says to Ahijah, 

‘ Bring hither the ark ’ (LXX, ‘ the ephod ), and 
in v.'**, wlien tbe guilty party is to be discovered, 
he says hdbah tdmtm, wliich must be J®*|d naoaii 
tummtm, i.e. Urim and Thummim ; and then they 
cast lots, and Saul and Jonathan are first taken, 
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and aftenvards Jonathan alone. This reminds ns 
of the identical process in the case of Achan 
(Jos ?*“•)• Kabhinical -nriters identify the Urim 
and Thummim with the twelve stones of the 
breastplate, and explain these names as ‘lighted 
up ’ and ‘ dark,’ stating that the stones lit np or a 
light shone in them (according to some the letters 
stood out lighted up) in the case of a favourable 
answer, and that they remained dark at an un- 
favourable one. After the establishment of the 
sanctuary in Jenisalem by David, no further 
mention is made of this kind of divination by lots 
and by means of the Urim. That event was the 
turning-point in the whole history of Jewish 
worship and in the practice of diidnation. 

Special mysterious powers were ascribed to the stones of the 
breast-plate, and from Epiphauius onwards the literature of 
J/cpidano, or * stone books,’ has prown continuously. Hebrew 
literature shows a ^•ariety of such Jjapidaria (Koftot /ina* 
banim). A number of unedited texts have been collected by the 
present writer in his Cod. 377, besides other MSS (Cod. Caster, 
337, 714 ; de Vidas, foe. cif. fol. 9a), 

After the disappearance of the Urim and 
Thummim another inspired oracle took its place — 
the Bible oracle (the oral recitation of Biblical 
verses). Infants were asked to tell a verse to a 
man who met them quite unexpectedly, and from 
the verse which the child repeated innocently the 
questioner drew his oira conclusions, for he saw 
in it the oracular answer to his query. We may 
look upon the passages referred to above under 
'HBnahcsh^ (Gn24«'-, Jg 7”, 1 S 148-i=, and 1 112053) 
as the oldest examples of divination from the open- 
ing words of the enemy or interlocutor. This is 
the origin of the Bible oracle (stichomancy) by 
means of a ivritten and later on a printed book. 
It consists in opening the hook and looking at the 
first verse that meets the eye as a means of divina- 
tion, or in putting in a pointer, and the passage 
where the pointer rests is taken as full of signifi- 
cance and prognostication. Samuel used to inquire 
through ‘ the Book ’ (Bab. ^uUin, 956 ; cf. the 
sortes VergiliancB). The Bible oracle leads to that 
of the Shimmusha Rahha (or that of selected por- 
tions of the Bible) knoivn in the 8th or 9th century. 
In the Shimmush T^hillim the Book of Psalms is 
used as a means of divination (Cod. Caster, 1094®, 
and often printed with Book of Psalms ; best ed. 
by W. Heiaenheiin). 

At an indeterminate period in post-Biblical 
times a large number of magical ceremonies and 
practices of divination flowed into the stream of 
Jeivish tradition, and it is often difficult to trace 
each of these elements to its proper source. All 
that was done was to copy and to borrow such 
material, and so change and mould it as to make 
it compatible with the special teaching of J udaism, 
though the line of demarcation between, «.y., Jews 
and hluhammadans in these practices is so faint 
as to be often indistinguishable. Nowhere does 
this borrowing show its& more clearly than in the 
hooks for telling future events, or fortune-telling 
books {SifrS Goralot [Amsterdam, 1700), Urim 
Vethummin [Dyrr’enfurth, 1700], ascribed alter- 
nately to Hai-Saadya, Aben Ezra, Pokeah, Tbrim 
[Venice, 1657] ; Cod. Caster, 61, 213, 439 ; Aben 
Ezra, 35, 112, 465, 470, 471, 592, 594, 702 ; Saadya, 
602, 679, 782, 1017, 1060, 1090). A thorough in- 
vestigation of the origin and filiation of these 
books and their interdependence is still lacking 
(Steinschneider, Die hAraischen Ubersetzungen 
des Mittelalters, § 533, pp. 867-71). 

The hand and the face of m.an were also used for 
the purpose of divination. The Zohar (Exodus) 
already contained almost a complete treatise on 
physiognomies (hochmath ha-par^jf^, and the 
Hebrew version of the Secretum ascribed to Aris- 
totle (ed. Caster [contains in bk. xi. a treatise on 
pbysiognomy]) continued to spread and to fortify 


the belief in physiognomies among th 
Cheiromancy [Rochmath ha-yad, last ed., ' 

inriO\ • . ^ ' 


the Jews. 

. , .Warsaw, 

1902) as found in many manuscripts and prints, 
and also in translations in the Hebi’ew-Cerman 
(Cod. Caster, 443, fol. 906 f.). 

(c) B6'ch, or seer. — ^The last form of divination 
to which Saul resorted was through the ndbV, the 
prophet, or rather the rd’eh, the seer, ‘ for he that 
IS now called a prophet was beforetime called a 
seer’ (1 S 9”). He was expected to answer not 
only important questions alfectin" the safety of 
the king or nation, hut also trivial inquiries about 
lost property, e.g. the asses of Kish (1 S The 

seer was then acting as the Hebrew counterpart of 
the heathen kdsem (like Balaam, etc.), who also 
claimed to ‘ see ’ and to be a ‘ seer ’ (Nu 2i*- ’*). 
Samuel is consistently called the seer and not the 
prophet in 1 Ch 9'-'‘ 26-® 295® ; and other personages 
belonging to the period before the building of tlie 
Temple appear under the same names of rO’eh and 
hOzeh, which alternate with one another and are 
both distinguished from nabV. The latter was, no 
doubt, considered as yet inferior to them ; for we 
find the ‘ company of prophets ’ (1 S lO®* “), Saul 
tnmed prophet (lO*'), and ‘ the sons of the prophets ’ 
(1 K 20“, 2 K 2® etc. ) all playing an inferior r61e to 
that of the rd'eh. Similarly the ndbV in the Penta- 
teuch seems inferior to the ndbt’ of the time of the 
kings. He is more akin to a diviner. Abraham 
is called a ndbt’ (Cn 20’), although he does not 
prophesy, hut knows of Abimelech’s dream. Aaron 
is appointed ndbi’ to Moses (Ex 7’), certainly not 
as superior to him ; seventy elders prophesy (Nu 
1155'0) S'lid Eldad and Medad do so in the camp, 
like the hands of prophets and Saul mentioned 
above. In Nu 12* Cod speaks to the ndbV in a 
dream. In Dt 13*- “ 18’“ the ndbV is placed on the 
same footing as the dreamer of dreams (see above). 
The ndbV of Dt 18’* must therefore be teken in 
the same sense as the ndbV in all the other passages 
in the Pent., and loses the special significance 
attached to the name. It is noteworthy that 
Moses is called ndbV only after his death (Dt 34’“). 
Saul resorted to a nabV for the purpose of learning 
what the future had in store for him (1 S 28“), and 
therefore one is justified in including this ndbV 
among the diviners, like the lidze/t and rd’eh — the 
Jewish equivalent of the heathen J:6sem. But from 
the time of David onwards a change took place in 
the value attached to the name. The ndbt was no 
longer a man who could take any initiative, or 
answer questions put to him, but an inspired agent 
of Cod, selected by Him to send His messages to 
rulers and peoples. 

With the prophets of the Second Temple pro- 
phecy had come to an end. Instead of it there 
was the Bath Jfbl, i.e. the second voice, a kind of 
Divine echo heard witliin the precincts of the 
Temple or in answer to queries put to Heaven 
by the Babbis (Bab. Yoma, 96 ; Sanh. 11a ; Jer. 
Bcr. 36). 

The final stage of divination was by the use of 
the mysterious and inefiable Divine Name. This 
was a dangerous mode of divination ; of the four 
great men who attempted to penetrate the Divine 
mysteries (Ifag. 146), only one, Aqiba, escaped 
unhurt. Practical Qabbdld is the fanal outcome 
of this mystical development, which has almost 
entirely driven out all the older forms of divina- 
tion. From the time of the Essenes (2nd cent.) 
downwards magic and divination centre in the 
mystical names of Cod, angels, etc. Llagical 
papyri abound, containing directions how to divine 
theft, or how to obttdn a dream which would for^ 
tell the future. The most ancient book of this 
kind is the famous ‘ Sword of Moses ’ (ed. Caster, 
London, 1896), a complete manual of such opera- 
tions. Some of the formulae and practices contained 
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therein have survived to the present day. Many 
a man in niediosval times was credited with insight 
into the future through the knowledge of this 
ineffable name. 

The last stage in the development of the art of 
divination was reached when the place held in 
ancient times hy the Icdsem or m^nahesh, then hy 
the r6'ch and ndht’, then by the scholar and sage, 
was finally taken by the ba/al shem, the possessor 
of the ineffable wonder-working name of God. He 
is the exact counterpart of the ha'alath '6b, the 
female possessor of the '6b (woman of Endor). He 
also could conjure the dead, foretell the future, 
and perform every possible miraculous deed. The 
legend of the ba'al shem told in Ma'ase Nissim 
(see Tendlau, Sagen*, no. 52, p. 25 ff.) makes him 
raise out of a cup Joab b. Zeruiah (King David’s 
general). Practically the last link in this chain is 
the famous ba'al shem (known as Besht [Ba'al 
Shem Tob]), the founder of the sect of the H^sidim 
at the beginning of the 18th cent., whose successors 
are the reputed wonder-working Rabbis of the 
Hasidini in Galicia and Eastern Europe. 

But all these modes of divination have gradually 
disappeared. Only the Qabbalistic formulm are 
from time to time resorted to and practised in 
addition to those borrowed from other nations ; 
for in modern times, and especially in Eastern 
countries, the Jews follow the superstitions of the 
native population, and practise the same modes of 
divination for such lower purposes as to detect a 
thief, or to find out whether a woman will marry 
in the course of the year, whether her child wUl be 
a boy or girl, whether or not an undertaking will 
be successful. But there is nothing specifacally 
Jewish about them. 

Litbratdre.— As the writer of this article differs fundamen- 
tally in the interpretation of tlie Biblical terms on divination 
from all other scholars, he does not refer to any other article on 
this subject, or to any of the special books hitherto written on 
divination in the Bible. In addition to the references ^ven in 
the text of theartiole itself, the following bibliography will serve 
the purpose of directing students to a vast field of hitherto 
scarcely explored literature. One name stands out promi- 
nently, that of M. Steinschneider, and his great work. Die 
hebraischen ubersetzungen des Mittelalters, Berlin , 1893 (notably 
{ 639, p. 893 f. ; § 641, p. 905 ; § 622, p. 849 ; § 633, pp. 807-71 ; 
§ 576, p. 963 f. ; and § 634, p. 871), contains the most reliable 
data on many of the subjects of the later period of Jewish litera- 
ture, when it stood under the influence of Greek, Arabic, and 
mediaeval Latin literature. Still even he left room for additional 
information. Some of it, especially MSS material, maybe found 
in the bibliography to artt. Bmxn (Jewish) and Charms anp 
Amulets (Jewish), in which very much matter referring to 
divination may be found. A few more books may be now men- 
tioned here : M. A. Delrio, Disquisilioniim magicanim libri 
sex, ed. Cologne, 1720, iii. p. 11 q. iv. s. 6, pp. 473, 478-480 ; 
Manasseh ben Israel, Nishmath Bayyim, ed. Amsterdam, 
1652, bk. iii. chs. 4-29, fob 101 f. ; ht. Giidemann, Gesch. des 
ErziehungswesenundderCuHttrderJtiden,\ienna, 1880, vol. i. 
p. 201, no. 2; M. Gaster, Literalura Popularis Rumana, 
Bucharest, 1883, pp. 324, 606 f., 617, 617a, 631, 632a; K. Krum- 
bacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur", Munich, 1897, 
pp. 627-631 and passim ; H. Iliels, Reitrage zur Zuckangs- 
literatur, Berlin, 1908 ; Jacob Racah, Eishxtriyn le Yaakob, 
Leghorn, 1850, fob 24a-266. M. GASTER. 

DIVINATION (Litu-Slavie). — A synopsis of 
the various means employed by the Prussians and 
Lithuanians to divine the future is given in the 
art. Aryan Religion, vol. ii. p. 54 f. As grounds 
of their predictions they had — or still have — 
recourse to the flight and cries of birds; appear- 
ances in the sky and other natural phenomena ; 
sacrifices, entrails, and blood ; chance meetings, 
the rustling of the oak, fire and smoke, dreams ; 
various happenings and utterances at weddings; 
wax, lead, glass, the foam of beer, amulets, sieve- 
turning, plants, and innumerable other things. 
One of the most ancient and widely-used accessaries 
of divination was blood, both of man and beast. 
When the Grand-duke Keistut of Lithuania was 
overthroum and taken prisoner by King Ludwig of 
Hungary in 1351, he made a treaty with the victor. 


pledging himself to embrace Christianity and desist 
from further troubling. This treaty was ratified 
by a rather curious Lithuanian oath, the prelimi- 
nary to which was a blood-oracle : 

‘ Et facta est haec prqmissio per regem cum tali iuramento ; 
accepit enim bovem et in praesentia regis Ungariae et Buorum 
fecit bovi dues venas incidi in colio, et, si sanguis ferventer 
exiret, bonuro esse indicium futurorum ; et largiter fuit sanguis 
effusus. Tunc rex Litowiae bovem fecit decollari et inter bovis 
caput et corpus progrediens iuravit, sic sibi contingi, si promissa 
non eervaret,' iScriptores Rer. Pruss. iii. 420). 

But human blood likewise might be used for 
purposes of prophecy. Thus, in 1325-26, when the 
ixrand-dukeGeaimin sent twelve hundred horsemen 
to_ the assistance of King Lokietek in his struggle 
with the margrave of Brandenburg, 

‘prepositum de Bemow, bominem corpore grossum et pinmiem 
vinciunt, caput inter crura detorquentes, dorsum eius gladiis 
aperiunt, profluvium sanguinis attendunt, de exitu belli per 
ipsum divinare cupientes'; and it is also recorded that in the 
same campaign ' quibusdam guttura preciderunt et divinationea 
suas exercuerunt ’ (cl. A. v. Mierzyn'ski, ‘ Der Eid des Keistutis,' 
Sitzungsber. d. AUertumsgcsellsck. Pruss., no. 18, Konigsberg 
1893, p. 104). 

Such incidents show that as late as the 14th 
cent, of our era the Lithuanians, like the pro- 
phetesses of the Cimri (cf. EEE ii. 54*’), were in 
the habit of killing their prisoners of war in order 
to ascertain by an inspection of their blood whether 
the approaching battle would result in victory or 
defeat. 

Leaving the Baltic peoples, we proceed to speak 
of the Slavs, and, more particularly, of the Russians. 
Here, in the 16th and 17th centuries — a period 
from which several continuous records survive* — 


we find an almost incredible development of the 
belief in omens (prim&tU) and the practice of 
fortune-telling (gaaanie). It is scarcely too much 
to say that among the Russians of that age the 
individual’s course of life was entirely conditioned 
by premonitions. Books of magic and collections 
or warnings and predictions, though banned by 
the clergy, were passed from hand to hand. A 
creaking in the wall or a singing in the ears 
foretold a journey. An itching in the palm 
signified a gift of money. Itching eyes betokened 
Aveeping. The croaking of ravens or the crowing 
of cocks Avas an omen of misfortune. The cackling 
of ducks or geese, tivitching of the eyelids, the 
crackling of the fire, the hoAvl of a dog, the squeak- 
ing of mice or their nibbling of clothes, a cat 
appearing at the AvindoAv with a captured mouse, 
a terrifying dream, meeting Avith a blind person — 
all these foreboded loss by fire. In a MS in the 
Rumjanzov Museum we read : 

‘ AVhen the shores heave, and the sea rages, when dry or moist 
winds blow, when rain-, snow-, or storm-clouds appear, when 
thunder rolls, the storm howls, the forest rustles, the trunks of 
trees grate on one another, wolves howl, or squirrels leap — then 
will ensue plague, or war, or scarcity of water ; in summer 
fruits will grow nowhere, or they will disappear.’ 

The people believed in dreams, and framed an 
elaborate system of reading their significance. 
They saAV portents in the act of sneezing, in the 
craAvling moA'ements of insects, in every sort of 
object they came across. It vms thought unluclgf 
to meet with a monk, a horse Avith hair Awrn on, 
or a pig. As early as the 12th cent. Ave Md St. 
Theodosius censuring those Avho alloived such 
occurrences to scare them home again. Native 
and foreign superstitions were inextricably blendea. 
The people had also complete Avritten systems ot 
prophecy, called rajli — a term of Arabic origin ( libj 
ellus astronomicus seu mathematicus ^rsarum^ 
[Ducange]; Arah.raml, ‘geomancy’); thoDomostroj 
(cf. A'iflA iii. 465, note 1), § 23, warns against tlieir 
use. Mention should also be made here or tne 
so-called ‘birth-magic’ Avhicli the sorcerer, at the 
mother’s request, performed over the newly-born 
child, and by means of Avliich he ascertained or 

i Of for what immediately follows, Kostomarov, ‘Sketch of 
the Domestic Life ond Customs of ) 

16th and 17th Centuries,’ in Sovremenmk, vol. Ixxxili. (Buss.;. 
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determined its lot in life. It is, therefore, no 
exasperation to say that the Russians of that day 
lived from the cradle to the grave in an atmosphere 
of constant dread and solicitude regarding the 
future ; and the beneficent and emancipating 
results of culture and enlightenment are never 
more profoundly felt than when contrasted with a 
human existence thus harrowed by omens and 
superstitious terrors from morning till night (cf. 
ERE ii. 55‘'). 

Even at the present day, however, among the 
Russian peasantry, the belief in omens and predic- 
tions still prevails to an extent without parallel 
among any other European people. The manifold 
superstitions of an aged Russian peasant woman 
are thus set forth in Turgenev’s romance. Fathers 
and Sons (ch. 20, at the end) : 

‘She was pious and impression.ible to a dofrree; she believed 
in all kinds of omens, predictions, spells, dreams ; she believed 
in lunatics [see below], in household spirits, forest spirits, un- 
lucky forgatherlnps, enchantment, popular remedies, Maundy 
Thursday salt [the salt sprinkled on Maundj’ Thursday bread 
ranks as a powerful specillo] ; she believed that the end of 
the world was at hand, that the buckwheat prospers if the 
candles are not extinguished at the evening service on Easter 
Sunday, and that mushrooms cease growing when they have 
been seen by a human eye,’ etc. 

In the present article we do not propose to deal 
further with this mass of detail, but will restrict 
ourselves to a somewhat fuller consideration of 
two particular points : (1) peasant weather-lore, 
which, amid a chaos of absurdity, nevertheless 
contains a certain measure of rationality, based 
upon experience and the observation of Nature; 
and (2) the interval between Christmas and 
Epiphany — a period during which, even in the 
Russia of to-day, all conceivable forms of augury 
and prophecy are still in full swing. 

(1) The first of these topics, peasant weather- 
lore, has been dealt with by A. Ermolov in two 
volumes of his comprehensive work. Agricultural 
Folk-vnsdom in Proverbs, Sayings, and Weather- 
saws : i. ‘ Der landwirtsohaftliohe Volkskalender,’ 
Leipzig, 1905, and iv. ‘Popular Weather-lore’ 
(Russ.), St. Petersburg, 1905. It is shown in these 
works that, while all European peoples have_ a 
vast store of weather-wisdom, sometimes exhibit- 
ing remarkable affinities and parallels, yet the 
inhabitants of Eastern Europe surpass all others 
in this regard. In that region there is no animal 
so diminutive, no herb so insignificant, but its 
doings or properties may supply omens of future , 
events, of weather that will be favourable or un- j 
favourable to the husbandman ; while, again, i 
there is no natural phenomenon, occurring at some 
particular time, but may act as the harbinger of a 
good or a bad harvest. In Kasan, the Chuvashes 
(a Finnish, now Finno-Russian, tribe) are said to 
be looked upon as oracles. 

‘ Strange as it may seem, they scarcely ever go astray in their 
predictions. By long-continued observation they have become 
sensitive to siprns which enable them almost unerringly to fore- 
cast the weatlier.’ ‘Their memories are stored witli a mass of 
all but infallible maxims inherited from the past.' 

(2) The period between Christmas and_ the Feast 
of Epiphany is known in Russia as svjatki (from 
svjatil, ‘lioly’), or koljada (from Lat. calcndw), 
the latter term being also applied to the practice 
of going about from house to house at Christmas 
and on New Year’s morning. During the Christa 
mas week the practice of prognostication, which is 
applied in the main to aflhirs of love and marriage, 
and partly also to forecasting the weather and the 
liarvest, attains its highest vogue (cf. Russian 
Folk-poetry [Russ.], Glasunov ed., St._ Petersburg, 
1904, p. 80 ; Stepanov, Popidar Festivals in Holy 
Russia [Russ.], St. Petersburg, 1899, p. 149). Wlien 
young men or young women wish to know some- 
thing of their future partners in life, they have 
recourse to the horsc-orade. The young women, 
for example, take out a horse, and walk it over a 


beam ; jf it stumbles, the husband of the person 
consulting the oracle will be a good man ; if it 
steps clear, he will be had.' Divining the future 
by means of a splinter of wood is also concerned 
with marriage. When the splinter has been partly 
dipped in water, it is set fire to at the dry end ; 
then the shorter or longer interval before the flame 
expires foretells respectively a happy or unhappy 
marriage.® 

The period between Christmas and Epiphany 
was, as already indicated, a special time for 
weather-prophecy, as witness the following extract 
from Ermolov, op. cit. i. 518 f. : 

* In Little Russia, before the supper on Christmas eve, the 
oldest of the household brinp a bundle ol hay into the cottage, 
spreads it upon the bench in the front corner, covers it with 
a clean tablecloth, and then places above this, and just be- 
neath the bracket for the saint’s image, an unthreshed sheaf 
of rye or wheat. During supper those present engage in read, 
ing the signs which indicate the character of the ensuing 
harvest. For this purpose they draw hay-stems from under 
the tablecloth, and from the length of these form an estimate ns 
to the growth of the corn. They likewise pull stalks of straw 
out of the sheaf under the ikon ; if the stalk bears a full ear, 
thej- may look forward to a good han-est ; while, if the car is 
shrivelled, the crops will be a failure. When the supper is over, 
and the houseuife has cleared the table, the reading of omens 
is renewed, these being now found In the seeds dropped from 
various plants among the hny. If most of the seeds are black, 
the buckwheat will turn out well ; while, if white or red seeds 
predominate, oats, millot, and wheat may be expected in 
abundance. At the killing of the pip before the Christmas 
festivities, the peasants in Little Russia inspect the pancreas. 
If it is Inige, thick, and of equal breadth throughout its whole 
length, the winter will not be a long one, and there will bo no 
severe frosts ; but, if the gland be of Irregular shape — thick at 
the head end and thin at the other, or inversely— the winter 
will be cold at the beginning and warm toirards the close, or 
vice versa. If the pancreas be thin about the middle, the 
peasants expect a thaw in mid-winter. ’ 

This custom recalls the Roman Saturnalia and 
haruspication ; and it is also said that the Russians 
have a parallel to the siana ex tripudiis, i.e. 
divination by the eating ana drinking of fowls (of. 
the ‘ Roman ’ section of this article). It may be 
said without misgiving, indeed, that analogies of 
the Roman auguries and their underlying supersti- 
tions are nowhere found more abundantly than in 
the east of Europe. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that the peasantry are quite well aware that 
during the svjatki they have still_ one foot in 
paganism, for, as they say, ‘the_ beginning [of the 
season] also ushers in the revelries of the Evil One 
and the witches, who steal the moon and the stars 
from the sky, keep holiday, and disport uith the 
demons,’ 

While, nowadays, as the foregoing bears out, 
the Russian people — men and women alike— are 
all highly prolicient in primSty and gadania, these 
arts were formerly to a great extent in the hands 
of wizards and sorcerers, the various names applied 
to whom are enumerated and explained in the art. 
Charms and Aaiulets (Slavic), vol, iii. p. 465». 
Besides these adepts, however, there are other two 
classes of persons to whom is attributed a special 
measure of supernatural and prophetic power, viz. 
women and lunatics. 

The belief that the faculty of seeing into the 
future belongs in an eminent degree to women can 
be traced everywhere in ancient Europe, and, as 
existent among the Germans, finds its clearest 
expfession in Tac. Germ. 8 : 

‘ Incase quin etiam sanctum aliquid et providum putant, nec 
aut consilia carum aspernantur aut responsa negligunt’; cf. 
also Hist. iv. 61 : ' vetero apud Germanos more, quo plerasquc 
femlnarum fatidicos et augescente superstitione arhltrantur 
deas’ (further particulars m K. Mullenhoff, Deutsche Alter, 
tumskunde, Berlin, 1870-1900, iv. 203 B.). 

As regards the basis of fact which underlies the 
real or unaginary prophetic gift thus ascribed to 
women, and exalting them in the people’s eyes to 

I For the horse-oracle among the Indo-Germanic peoples, cf. 
DRD ii. 65. 

9 On this topic, cf. the present writer’s remarks on the Indo- 
Germanic marriage in Die Indo-Germanen, Leiprig, 1911. 
p. 87 f. 
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the position oi Haliurunnas [Jordanes, Get. 
xxiv.]), ‘those who know the secrets of hell, or of 
the under world,’ we shall hardly err in tracing this 
element to the nervous and hysterical nature of 
woman, which, in moments of excitement, seems 
to raise her above earthly conditions. It was in 
the state of ecstasy likewise that the Greek Pythia 
uttered her oracles. This was also the case in the 
remarkable outbreak of the Russian Icli/c'-uSi (from 
klikatt, ‘to shriek’), the ‘possessed’ or ‘epileptic,’ 
who greatly disturbed the country in the 16th 
cent., and had to be dealt with by the Church 
Council of Moscow (stoglavny sohorii) in 1651. 
They were principally elderly unmarried women — 
and thus specially liable to hysteria ; they ran 
about barefoot and unkempt; they shook, they 
fell, they whirled, they writhed, and amid sucii 
doings uttered their predictions of the future. 
Fi'eq^uently — and sometimes as a result of bribery 
—they brought criminal charges against indi- 
viduals,_ who were thus rendered liable to legal 
proceedings. The presence of these women in a 
city was a veritable plague, and the Church Council 
referred to petitioned the Czar to order the in- 
habitants to expel the lying prophetesses from 
their midst (cf. Kostomarov, op. cit. p. 547). 

Of a somewhat similar character are the prophetic 
powers ascribed among the Slavs to lunatics. The 
insane fall under the same category as the Roman 
monstra, as is borne out by the Russian terms ap- 
plied to them, viz. jvrddivy (from urddti, ‘ prodigy,’ 
‘ monster’). They filled the soul of primitive man 
with amazement, and even with reverential awe. 
Like the hysterical women just spoken of, they 
poured forth incoherent words and phrases, which 
seemed to come from another world, and to betoken 
a supernatural knowledge. Precisely the same 
process of thought manifests itself in the Greek 
series of words : galvogai, ‘ I rave,’ pavla, ‘ lunacy,’ 
uAvtk, ‘soothsayer’ — a development which goes to 
prove that at a very early period there must have 
existed in Greece the same sort of prophetic lun.atics 
as are found in ancient and modem Russia. 
During the reign of Boris Gudunov there lived in 
Moscow a lunatic of this type, who was revered 
as a saint. Naked and with hair dishevelled he 
went about the streets in the coldest weather, 
uttering his prophecies of coming Avoes. In awe- 
inspiring accents he arraigned Boris for the murder 
of the young Czarevitch ; but the Czar — afraid, it 
may be, of offending the people, or else convinced 
of the man’s holiness of eliaracter — made no sign, 
and did not attempt to interfere Avith him in the 
le.ast (cf. (Jiles Fletcher, the p7tsse Common 
Wealth [London, 1591], Hakluyt Soc., Lond. 
1856, p. 118 f.). Even at the present day the 
insane fill a someAvhat similar r6le in Russian 
village life. In a sketch called ‘ Village Drama,’ 
by J. Garin (Avho has a masterly knoAvledge of the 
village communities), a merchant makes inquiry 
regarding a certain lunatic Avhose favourite 
occupation it is to pray for the dead upon their 
graves, and receives the folloAving ansAver : 

‘ We believe thus ; he is a great servant of God. And he has 
taken up his abode in the bathroom at my house. I do not 
know why he has chosen me, for I am more wicked than others, 
and wholly covered with sins, as a mangy dog with fleas. So I 
cannot tell why it entered his mind to live unth me. Still, he 
has fixed upon me, and now lives with me. We cannot account 
for him with mir thoughts, and so we can understand only by 
signs (primiM ) — he is, in truth, a great servant of God.’ 

Such are the ideas Avhich still prevail regarding 
the insane among the Russian peasantry. 

Literature. — This has been given in the course of the article. 

0. Schrader. 

DIVINATION (Muslim). — The methods of 
divination in use among the Muslims are enumer- 
ated in the folloAving order by Ibn Khaldun 
{Prolegomena, tr. de Slane, 186^68, i. 218) : (a) 
gazing at polished surfaces or ‘crystal-gazing’; 


(6) haruspicy, i.e. observation of the entrails of 
slaughtered animals ; ^ (c) sortilege Avith nuts or 
pebbles ; (d) zajr or 'iyafah, augury, or observa- 
tion of the motions of beasts and birds ; (e) pos- 
session ; (/) casual utterance ; (g) darb al-raml, 
pomancy or divination Avith sand ; [h) (in Rab- 
binic phrase) gematria, or divination by letters. 
Under one or other of these heads all the forms 
of divination in use among the Muslims can be 
ranged ; thus the discipline Avhich corresponds 
Avith palmistry, but deals preferably Avith other 
lines than those on the hand, is clearly akin to 
haruspicy. Into most of them astrology enters, 
for the process is supposed to be influenced by the 
controlling planet. 

Of these augury certainly goes back to pagan 
days, and it is noticeable tliat the Avord by Avhicli 
the HebreAv prophets describe their visions (Mzon) 
comes from a root Avhereby in Arabic this process 
is described. The verses collected or invented by 
antiquarians in illustration of the Arabian auguiy 
indicate that it Avas in part etymological ; the 
Avord for ‘ raven ’ comes from a root meaning ‘ to 
be a stranger,’ Avhence the appearance of a raven 
indicates parting or pilgrimage ; the name for the 
hoopoe suggests ‘guidance,’ Avhence its appearance 
is of good omen to the Avanderer. Tavo ancient 
augural Avords refer to the motion of the creature 
from right to left and from left to right ; but the 
usage of the terms seems to have varied Avith 
different tribes, nor Avere they in accord as to the 
favourable direction. 

The folloAving rules are given in the treatise 
Muf id al' uliim oi 'Kh.Vf&rizml i 

‘ AVhen mountain beasts and birds leave their places, this 
presages a severe winter ; a plague among cattle presages a 
plague among human beings, but a plague among swine pre- 
sages health ; a plague among Avild beasts presages a famine ; 
loud croaking of frogs presages plague ; snoring by a man of 
importance presages promotion ; loud breathing in sleep pre- 
sages loss of money ; loud hooting by an owl in a house where 
there is an invalid pres-ages his recovery; but loud croaking 
presages the arrival of an enemy.’ 

From tlie practice of augury it is not easy to 
separate divination by encounter, and indeed the 
Greeks are said to have applied the word ‘ bird ’ 
loosely to whatever came in their AVay. In general, 
meeting Avith anything Avhich suggests ill-luck is 
unlucky ; the poet Ibn al-RumI permitted no 
inmate of his house to leave it for days, because 
they Avould have to encounter a one-eyed neigh- 
bour. It is lucky to meet some one Avho is carry- 
ing milk ; all over N. Africa it is considered good 
manners to permit the Avayfarer to dip his finger 
in it (Doutte, Magie et religion, p. 352). In the 
same region it is unlucky to hear the braying of 
an ass (Avhich, according to the Qur’an, is the most 
disagreeable of sounds), and the hearer should pro- 
nounce an exorcism. An early European traveller 
records that Maghribine Avarriors on their Avay to 
the front regard it as a good sign to meet big 
game, such as lions or boars ; a bad sign to meet 
liares or rabbits. Certain omens are draAvn from 
the conduct of domestic animals and of children ; 
at Ouja, Avhen the children took to lighting bon- 
fires in the streets in the evening, their parents 
kneAv that Avar Avas at hand. There are cases in 
Avhich the symbolism is rather less intelliginle. 
"Thus in N. Africa honey is thought to be unlucky, 
and must not be offered to a guest on the evening 


jf bis arrival or to a bride. .. 

Haruspicy is properly connected with sacnnce, 
which occupies a very subordinate place m tfie 
Islamic system. The Zenatah Avho lived betAveen 
rierasen and Tiyaret practised divination by in- 
spection of shoulder-blades, taken from sacnlicca 
inimals ; from the lines or formation the Aarwapca 
jould tellAvhether the yearAvas going to be goon 
ir bad. This ‘ scapulomancy ’ is called tim ai- 
iktdf. 
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Beotions), who doubtless derived much of their 
augraal lore from Babylonia. 

Slo such theory underlay other forms of volun- 
tary divination, such as oil-divination,^ or divina- 
tion by arroxos,^^ or the flight of birds, etc. In 
all such cases (including possibly the flight of 
birds) the oracle was deliberately invoked, but 
there was no question of the instrument being 
assimilated to the deity. Each was merely a 
passive witness to the Divine will, which was made 
plain according to a traditional code having the 
sanction of the oracle. 

The most important form of involuntary divina- 
tion concerns the portents exhibited by the heavens. 
Eclipses, storms, and unusual atmoMheric con- 
ditions would naturally be regardea from the 
earliest periods as manifestations of Divine anger, 
and their correct interpretation would be of the 
utmost importance to a race, however primitive. 
To go still farther, and trace a connexion between 
eartlily occurrences and the movements of the 
heavenly bodies was a much later development, 
and undoubtedly followed the identification of 
the planets and principal fixed stars with the 
chief gods of the pantheon. Winckler’s assump- 
tion that there was thought to be a perfect 
correspondence between heaven and earth, and 
that the occurrences on earth were merely a re- 
flexion of heavenly phenomena (see Stars [Assyr.- 
Bab.]), is quite untrue for the earlier historical 
epochs, and is true only in a restricted sense for 
the latest periods of Neo-Babylonian speculation. 
The Neo- Assyrian astrological reports indicate 
what a careful watch was kept at that period by 
the royal astrologers for any indication of the 
Divine will, and the calendars of favourable and 
unfavourable days were but one result of the study 
which had been devoted to the astrological brancn 
of divination. In most of the omens connected 
with both hepatosoopy and astrology the predic- 
tions refer to the general rather than to the indi- 
vidual welfare, in wliich we may see an indication 
of their official character. 

Private and unofficial divination, to the con- 
tinued existence of which the private letters of 
the later Assyrian period bear witness, bulks far 
more largely in the collections of augural tablets 
dealing with birth-omens, the interpretation of 
dreams, and of incidents in daily life. Mon- 
strosities, liuman and animal, were naturally 
treated as significant, and future events were 
also predicted from minute variations in human 
infants and the young of animals. The class 
of general portents which were thought to fore- 
tell public disasters is well illustrated by an As- 
syrian copy of a list of forty-seven portents which 
preceded a conquest of Babylonia.® The pheno- 
mena from whicli the portents were derived may 
be classified under two headings : (a) rare naturM 
occurrences, and (6) events which appeared to 
break some law of Nature. Dnder the hrst head- 
ing we have the fall of beams in houses, the 
outbreak of fire in "sacred places, the appearance 
of wild beasts and birds in Babylon, a great flood 
at Borsippa, when the waters of the Euphrates 
rose within the precinets of Nabfi’s temple Ezida, 
and a flight of meteors or falling stars. Under 
events which appeared to be contrary to some law 
of Nature may be set the story of a decapitated 
head crying out, the occurrence of human and 
animal monstrosities, cases of incest and un- 
natural matings of animals, fruitfulness of the 
male in the case of a dog and of a male date- 
palm, unnatural growths and appearances of date- 

1 Sec above, p. 7S3>>. 

- This form of divination is referred to ns employed by the 
Bab. Idnr In EzX Siznr-. 

* See nine, Cuneiform TexU in the Brit, ilui., London, 1009, 
trii. 0, pi. 48 f. 
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palms, and the appearance of evil spirits in sacred 
places. Under the last heading may also be set 
the appearance of honey on the ground at Nippur 
and of salt at Babylon, though these were doubt- 
less natnr.nl secretions of the soil. The import- 
ance attached to such portents, affecting general 
and not individual wmfare, is attested by the 
fact that in the Neo-Babj-lonian period chronicles 
of such events were compiled on the same lines 
as the historical chronicles and were regarded as 
of equal value and significance.® 

The tablets of unofficial portents prove that 
almost every event of common life was capable 
of being interpreted as a favourable or unfavour- 
able sign. But it should be noted that many of 
the events referred to on the tablets are to be 
taken as occurrences in_ dreams, though this may 
not be explicitly stated in the portion of the text 
preserved. In fact, the interpretation of drean* 
was one of the most important duties of the 
professional seer or diviner both in unofficial and 
in official life. Reference has already been made 
to the existence of this branch of divination in 
the earlier period, and the Assyrian historical 
inscriptions prove that the gods continued to 
adopt this method of sending encouragement to 
the King or of making known to him their wishes. 
The visible appearance of Ishtar, to encourage 
Ashurbanipal’s army in Elam,® may be explained 
as a vision in sleep, and she probably did not 
appear to the king himself, but to a professional 
seer, os is definitely stated on another occasion 
when she sent the king a message. Such theo- 
phanies, accompanied by direct messages, were 
naturally of very clear and certain interpretation ; 
but the meaning of most dreams was quite un- 
certain to the dreamer, for significance attached 
to the most minute points in the vision, and in 
every case it was necessary to have recourse to a 
highly trained diviner. 

One of the most interesting classes of unofficial 
omens was drawn from the appearance of the 
various parts of the body during sickness, for the 
events predicted generally concerned the chances 
of the sick man’s recovery, and they may thus be 
regarded as having something in common irith the 
scientific study of disease. Not only were the 
sick man’s colour and his cries and groans minutely 
noted, but such physiological phenomena ns con- 
vulsions, epileptic movements, shivering from 
fever, and palpitations were carefully studied and 
made the subject of prognostication. It may be 
noted that many omen-texts which were formerly 
regarded as connected with births are rather to 
be connected udth this class of dhdnation. 

There is evidence that the practice of various 
forms of divination, like that of Bab. astrology, 
was adopted by the Greeks after Alexander’s con- 
quest, and so survived under modified forms into 
riie mediiBval period. The mere fact that ‘Chal- 
diean’ was used by the Greeks as a synonymous 
term for ‘astrologer’ indicates the spread of the 
Babylonian astrological .system, but there is also 
evidence that other forms of dmnation were 
practised by native diviners who had wandered 
to the coasts of Asia Minor and the "West.® It 
is thus possible that more than one form of divina- 
tion which has survived to the present day may 
be traced to a Babylonian origin. 

LnERATCRE. — In La JHtination et la jetote* det prisaget 
(Piiris, 1876) K. X^normant published & very able summary 


1 Cf. Kinp, Chronicles eoneeming Sarlu Bahvlonian Kings. 
London, 1007, L 212fl. 

7 CL irAi V, pi. V. line OSH. So, too, the pod Aabur if 
said to have appeared to Oy(-es, huiR of Lydia, and to have 
commanded him to pay homace to Ashurhanipal (op. eit. pL 
U. UncOSa.). r “-T, r p 

s Bee Hunger, ' Bab. Heromina nebst giiech.-r6m. Parallcicp 
(m~G, 1009, p. S). 
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of the mibject, considering the period at which he wrote. 
Much new material has been published and classified by 
A. Boissier in his Documents assyriens relati/s aux presages 
(Paris, 1894-99) and his Choix de textes relatifs d la divination 
assyT.-bahylonienne (Geneva, 1905, etc.); see also Cuneiform 
Texts in the British Museum, vts. xx., xrvii. t. and xxx. f. The 
fullest discussion is that by M. Jastrow, Die Jteligion Baby- 
loniens und Assyriens, Giessen, 1902ff., ii. ISSff., 203ff. For 
other references see the footnotes throughout the article. 

Leonard W . King. 

DIVINATION (Buddhist). — The art of divina- 
tion was ■widely practised in India, as in Ancient 
Europe, at the time of the Buddha’s birth. The 
early accounts of the latter event relate that eight 
Brahmans ‘ most versed in the science of astrology’ 
•were called in by the prince’s father ‘ to examine 
carefully all the signs prognosticating the future 
destiny of his son ’ (Bigandet, Life of Gaudama 
Rangoon, 1866, i. 46). Buddha himself, as was to 
be expected, ivhen he became a teacher is invari- 
ably represented in the scriptures as discouraging 
and condemning divination and all allied arts. 
Although he personally was credited with fore- 
Imowledge, tins endowment, in common with that 
of working miracles, etc., is regarded by Buddhists 
as the supernatural power {ifdhi) inherent in every 
perfected saint, or arhat-, and he is never repre- 
sented as using this prophetic power for sorcery or 
soothsaying purposes. His cliief right-hand dis- 
ciple, however, Maudgalyayana, is reputed in the 
scriptures of both di’visions of Buddhism to have 
practised divination and sorcery, by means of 
which he is represented as having extended the 
popularity of that faith. Eor such pandering to 
popular prejudice he is reproved on several 
occasions by the Buddha, who is recorded to have 
said ; ‘ That mendicant does right to whom omens, 
planetaiy influence, dreams, and signs are things 
abolished ; he is free from all their evils ’ (Samma- 
parib/iajaniya sutta, 2). 

Nevertheless, divination was obviously too deep- 
rooted in the popular life to be eradicated ; it is 
found at the present day flourishing among pro- 
fessing Buddhists of all sections, and among monks 
as well as the laity. It is not merely that foreign 
aboriginal methods of di'vination have been ac- 
corded a measure of recognition by Buddhism in 
its extension as a popular religion outside India to 
the Mongolian races, who have been inveterately 
addicted to di'vination and shamanism from the 
earliest times ; positive elements of Indian astro- 
logy have been introduced by the Buddhist monks, 
who are now the chief astrologers for soothsaying 
purposes, not only in Tibet and Mongolia, but in 
Burma, Ceylon, and Siam. The grosser forms of 
divination remain for the most part in the hands 
of the laity or of the priests and priestesses of the 
pre-Buddhistic cults. But even some of these have 
been given a veneer of Buddhism by replacing in 
several instances the aboriginal canalistic words 
of incantation by stereotyped sentences (mantras) 
in the Indian language, culled from the Indian 
Buddhistic scriptures. 

Divination is sought after by the majority of 
professing Buddliists in matters of almost everyday 
business, ns well as in the great epochs of life — 
birth, marriage, and death — or in sickness. It is 
primarily employed for the most part to ascertain 
the planetary influences which are lucky or un- 
lucky, rather than those directly supposed to be 
caused by the demons (cf. Demons and Spirits 
[Buddhist]), though the latter are usually regarded 
as the chief agents for executing the evil influence 
of the planets. The birth-horoscope of every indi- 
vidual, which is jealously treasured by himself, 
fixes the special planetary influences which are 
hostile throughout life. The intensity of such 
influence varies according to whether the planet in 
question is ascending or not. Then these personal 
unlucky days Iiave to be compared with the 


general lucky or unlucky days for that particular 
day and week, and these again with those for that 
season and the elements, according to the varying 
positions of the planets at the time. The results, 
moreover, vary with the kind of business or 
adventure contemplated, which introduces another 
set of unlucky combinations. Thus an almost 
endless variation in the forebodings of luck or ill- 
luck is made possible ; and this is to be sought out 
beforehand, and the evil duly avoided or counter- 
acted. In this way is usually determined which is 
the right day and hour on which to commence any 
particular work, the right direction in which to 
set out on a journey, etc., the issue of any special 
business or matter of anxiety, or the interpreta- 
tion of omens and dreams. 

The methods of divination practised by Buddhist 
peoples appear to fall broadly into three categories, 
namely: (u) lots — the simplest, and generally 
performed by the people themselves ; (6) astrology, 
for which learned adepts are necessary, usually the 
higher Buddhist priests; and (c) oracles, usually 
given by a priest or priestess of the aboriginm 
religion, seldom by a Buddhist monk. 

Astrology is the more reputable form of divina- 
tion practised by orthodox Buddhist monks, and 
from the preparation of the horoscopes and the 
worship prescribed therein the monasteries derive 
a considerable amount of their income. Among 
the ‘ Northern ’ Buddhists the presiding genius of 
the astrologers is the Bodhisattva ManjusrL The 
oracles and professional soothsayers are almost 
exclusively confined • to the followers of the pre- 
Buddhist religion of the particular country. A 
few isolated temples are famed for their etracles, 
in which the presiding divinity or demon, or, it 
may be, the spirit of a departed saint, is believed 
to inspire the officiating priest. _ More frequently 
the seer is a hermit who has gained a reputation 
as a prophet ; but most commonly it is one of the 
numerous witch-doctors who is resorted to for an 
augury. These are of the class generally known 
as shamans, some of whom are women. They are 
usually illiterate, but possess a very shrewd and 
ready 'wit. They deliver their oracular response 
whilst in an exalted state, into which they work 
themselves by frenzied gesticulations. The ofBce 
usually descends in the family. One of the 
commonest questions they have to answer is that 
relating to fee source of the bewitchment or en- 
chantment (Skr. praihdva, Tib. mt’u) which is 
causingsickness to some particular person. • 

The Burmese, who may be taken as a type of 
the ‘Southern’ division of Buddhists, are fettered 
in the bonds of horoscopes and witch-doctors (see 
art. Burma, § ip). ^ , 

Amongst ‘Northern’ or Mahayana Buddhism 
divination is almost universal. In Chinese Bud- 
dhism it is only a little less prevalent than in 
that of Tibet and Mongolia, where it reaches its 
culminating point. Here the Indian astrologiciu 
elements are largely mixed with the Chinese, mu 
the oracular methods are of a more frankly 


ihamanist type. , 

In Tibet, all three of the above-noted classes ot 
livination are ividely current. Those monks nno 
iractise the art of astrology for divination purposes 
ire called tsi-pa, or ‘calculators.’ Each sect has 
ts own tsi-pa, who are among the most learnea 
ind respected members of the monastery. I o 
istrological methods follow the general in 
ilready indicated ; but the Chinese ° 

istrology largely predominates over the inUian, 
IS has been shown in the specimens of actu^ 
loroscopes translated in detail Ig the 
vriter (Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 458, etc.)., ihe 
lombinations of unlucky portents are complicated 
)y the introduction of a more complex system oi 
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elements and cyclical animal-years and trigrams. 
In arriving at the calculations an important part is 
played by the famous mystic Chinese trigram, ‘ the 
eight kwd ’ (Tib. par-Kha), on which the mysterious 
‘ Book of Changes,’ Yi-Jcing, with its 64 hexagrams, 
is built up. A notable difference between the 
Tibetan and Chinese methods is that, while the 
former use only the trigrams for divination, the 
latter employ exclusively the derived hexagrams 
for this purpose. 

The method by lot is the most popular and 
common of all, and for its practice nearly every 
layman is equipped with a pocket divination 
manual called mfi-pe, by which the augury may 
be ascertained. This booklet, which the present 
writer has translated in great part, divides the 
results into different sections intended to cover all 
the events for which an augury is likely to be 
sought. The usual headings are ‘ Household,’ 

‘ Favours,’ ‘ Life,’ ‘ Medical,’ ‘ Enemy,’ ‘ Visitors,’ 
‘Business,’ ‘Travel,’ ‘Lost Property,’ ‘Wealth,’ 
and ‘Sickness.’ The lots are of various kinds, 
and include the following: — (1) Barley-corn or 
other grain, or pebbles or coins dra^vn from a heap, 
or a clutch of the rosary-beads ; the last being 
perhaps the most common of all modes. (2) Dice 
upon a board on which are drawn geomantic figures 
with Tibetan references or symbolic animals, or a 
magic square with 9 compartments called the 9 
sMe-ba (pronounced me-wa), or magic squares of 
15 or 20, etc., numbered compartments, of Indian 
character, or consecutive lotus leaves numbered or 
inscribed, also derived from India. (3) Twes — 
one of the forms of sorcery-divination is called 
‘ the green twig spell ’ (sNgo-sNgag). This suggests 
to the present %vriter a parallel with the ancient 
Greek term for ‘lot,’ namely xX^pos, from KXdSos, 
‘twig’; and the greenness of the t^vig seems to 
imply the living presence of the tree-god. (4) 
Cards on which geomantic figures or allegorical 
animals or signs are draw or painted, with 
sentences to which Tibetan characters are assigned 
for reference. (6) Sheets or passages of the 
Buddhist scriptures drawn at random after an 
incantation. An ofiBcial instance of divination b;^ 
lot is seen in the selection in this way of the Dalai 
Lama by the • Ordeal of the Um ’ (see art. by 
present writer in JBAS, 1910, pp. 69-86), the 
result of which is believed to represent a direct 
expression of the Divine wiU. Indeed, some lamas 
go so far as to profess to determine by dice the 
particular region and state in which a deceased 
person has been re-bom. 

In all these operations the recital of Buddhist 
mystic formulse (mantras) as magical spells or 
incantations plays an important part. 

The oracle is a living institution in Tibet, largely 
resorted to by all the sects, reformed and unre- 
formed. The monks of the yellow-cap and other 
sects who train as sorcerers (sNgag-pa, pron. hag- 
pa) do not practise oracular divination except for 
ascertaining the presence and identity of evil 
spirits supposed to be actually causing sickness or 
other harm, with the view of exorcizing them. 
The soothsaying oracle-giver is usually a follower 
of the aboriginal Bon religion, and, though at- 
tached to one of the great monasteries, is not con- 
sidered to be a member of the brotherhood, and is 
allowed to marry. The leading exception is the 
State Oracle at Nechung near Lhasa, at present 
represented^ by a celibate monk of the yellow-cap 
sect, but his origin from a non-Buddliistic Mon- 
golian source has been traced by the present writer 
in.detoil. He is given the title of ‘ defender of the 
faith’ (cho^s-slcyong), and is consulted by the State 
on all great undertakings, and daily by the public. 
Among the other oracles not absorbed within the 
monastic order and retaining their aboriginal 


features, the most important is at Karmashar in 
Lhasa, which purports to be inspired by the deidJ. 
The dress and equipment of these priests and their 
frenzied bearing identify them with the Bon cult 
and the shamanist devil-dancers. They possess no 
literature, and deliver their sayings orally in 
cryptic oracular form. Thej' are ordinarily re- 
sorted to for the interpretation of omens and 
dreams, as well as in matters of business and 
anxiety. Their implements include (1) an arrow 
(dah-dar), to which coloured silken rags are 
attached; (2) a magic mirror of metal, which 
reflects the future — a Taoist and Shinto feature. 
For their augury they may gaze into a bowl or 
pool of water, or observe the smoke of a sacrificial 
hre, or the entrails of animals sacrificed and sheep’s 
droppings, or the lines on charred sheep’s bones, 
such as shoulder-blades — an ancient Mongol 
custom. Women frequently are the recognized 
oracles in the country districts. In recording 
several of the ways in wliich divining was practised 
in Tibet, a medimval Chinese observer wrote: 

‘ Notwithstanding the variety of their methods of 
divination, and their unskilrnlness in their mode 
of examining, thw are quite frequently surpris- 
ingly accurate.’ 'This criticism still holds good. 

LiTERATnRB.— W. W. RockbUL JRAS, 1891, pp. 235, etc. ; 
Sir G. Scott (‘Shway Toe’), The Suman, Ix)ndon, 1882; 
L. A Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, do., 1895, and Lhasa and 
its Mysteries, do., 1995. L. A. WADDELL. 

DIVINATION (Celtic). — ^According to Justin 
(XXIV. iv. 4), the Celts were skilled beyond other 
peoples in the science of augury, and Pausanias is 
mistaken when (X. xxi. 2) he doubts the existence 
of the art of divination among them. The Celts 
ractised all kinds of divination. It was by the 
ight of birds that the Gauls who invaded lllyri- 
cum were guided (Justin XXIV. iv. 4). It was by 
lot that the Hercynian forest was allocated to 
Sigovesus (Livy, v. xxxiv. 4). The coincidence of 
two names of countries was an omen that led the 
Gauls to found a town in Cisalpine Gaul (Livy, 
V. xxxiv. 9). The Gallic king Catumandus made 
eace with the people of Marseilles because of a 
ream in which Minerva appeared to him (Justin, 
XLin. V. 5). In 218 b.C. the Galatae allied with 
Attains refused to go any further because they 
were frightened by an eclipse of the moon (Polyb. 
V. Ixxviii. 1). Before engaging in battle, the Gauls 
used to consult the entrails of victims ; and once, 
when the entrails announced a great defeat for 
them, they massacred their women and children 
in order to gain the favour of the gods (Justin, 
XXVI. ii. 2). According to Strabo (TV. iv. 5 [p. 198]), 
the sacrifices and augural practices of the Gauls 
were opposed to those of the Eomans ; the human 
victim, who was very often a criminal, was killed 
by a sword-stroke on the back, and the future was 
foretold from the way he fell, the nature of his 
convulsions, and the flow of blood, in accordance 
with an ancient and unbroken series of observa- 
tions (cf. Diod. Sic. V. xxxi. 3). Artemidorus 
relates that in a certain harbour there were two 
crows that had their right wings tinged with 
white ; people who were in litigation used_ to lay- 
cakes on a board, each arranging his o-wn in such 
a way as to avoid all confusion. The crows 
swooped do-wn on the cakes, ate the one person’s 
and scattered the other’s, and the disputant whose 
cakes were scattered won the case (see Strabo, rv. 
iv. 6 [p. 198]). Vervain was used by the Gauls for 
dra-wing lots and foretelling the future (Pliny, XXV. 
lix. 106 ; cf. Servius on .eEn. iii. 67). Hippolytus 
(Philosophumena, 25) mentions lots by pebbles 
and numbers among the Celts. The e-N-il omens 
noticed by the Britons of the 1st cent, were of 
great variety : noises outside the curia ; bowlings 
in the theatre ; the appearance of a buried city at 
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the mouth of the Thames ; the Atlantic looking 
like a sea of hlood ; human forms left on the shore 
by the tide (Tac. Ann. xiv. 32). 

Ornithomancy, haruspicy, and the other methods 
of divination were undoubted^ practised origin- 
ally by the tribal chiefs. The Galatian king Deio- 
tarus was reno^vned as an augur (Cic. de Div. i. 15 
[26-27] ; cf. ii. 37 [78]) ; he never began an under- 
taking without first consulting the auspices. Once, 
when he had started on a journey, he was turned 
back by the flight of an eagle; he broke off his 
journey, and so escaped harm. The British queen 
Boudicca drew a favourable omen from the course 


means ‘lot’ ; and the Irish crann-chur, ‘to throw 
the wood,’ means ‘ to consult the lot.’ The etymo- 
logical^ agreement of the three dialects proves 
that divination by pieces of wood, mentioned by 
Tacitus among the Teutons (Germania, x,), was 
practised equally by the Gauls and the Britons. 
See also art. Celts, vol. iii. p. 300, § 4, and Com- 
munion WITH Deity (Celtic), vol. iii. p. 760, § 5 ; 
and art. Fate (Celtic). 

Literatdre.— C. JuUian, Hist, de la Gaule, Paris, 1907, IL 
161 f.; P. W. Joyce, A Social History qf Ancient Ireland, 
London, 1903, i. 229-233 ; H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Court 
de litUrature celtique, vol. I., Paris, 1883. Q, DOTTIN. 


of a hare which she had concealed among her 
clothes and then set at liberty (Dio Cass. Ixii. 6). 
At a very early period among the Celts there were 
priests whose cfuty was to foretell the future. 
Justin (XXXII. iii. 9) mentions haruspices at Tou- 
louse who, in order to free the Tectosagi from an 
epidemic of pestilence, bade them throw the gold 
and silver they had got from the expedition of 
Brennus into the Lake of Toulouse. Diodorus 
Siculus (V. xxxi. 31) distinguislies the Druids and 
the bards from the soothsayers (iidvreis), who fore- 
told the future by the flight of birds and by ex- 
amining the entrails of victims ; they enjoyed great 
authority. They are identical with the oidreu (Gr. 
transcription of Lat. vaies) of Strabo (IV. iv. 4 
[p. 197]). They are often confused with the Druids 
(q.v.). According to Cajsar (vi. 13), the Druids inter- 
pret the will of the gods. The Druid Divitiacus 
used to predict the future partly by the observation 
of birds and partly by conjecture (Cicero, on. cit. 
i. 41 [90]). In the time of Tacitus, Gallic Druids 
announced that the burning of the Capitol pre- 
saged the approaching fall of the Roman Empire 
and the control of the world by the Transalpines 
(Sist. iv. 64). A scholium tells that it was after 
eating acorns that the Druids foretold the future 
(Usener, CommentaBernensia, 1869, p. 33). Lastly, 
the priestesses of the Island of Sena, who were 
endowed with various magical powers, such as the 
power to rouse the sea and the waves by their 
songs, the power of changing into animals, and of 
cunng otherwise incurable diseases, had knowledge 
of the future and foretold it to those who sailed 
to consult them (Mela, iii. vi. 48). 

There were women in Gaul in the 3rd cent, of 
our era who foretold the future. One of them 
warned the emperor Alexander Severus of his 
approaching ena (Lampridius, Alexander Severus, 
60). The emperor Aurelian consulted Gallic pro- 
phetesses on tne future of his posterity (Vopiscus, 
Aurelian, 44). A female soothsayer who kept an 
inn at Tongres promised the Empire, it is said, to 
Diocletian (Vopiscus, Numerianus, 14). 

Among the Irish, as knoivn to us from the 
ancient pagan epics, divination was held in high 
esteem. It was practised by the Druids. The 
source of their predictions was often the observation 
of natural phenomena ; the best known form Avas 
divination by the clouds, and the word nttadoir, 
lit. _ ‘ one Avho studies the clouds,’ Avas used to 
designate the soothsayers. But divination takes 
place very often Aidth the help of various objects : 
a yew-rod marked Avith ogham characters ; a Avheel, 
Avnich recalls the Avell-knoAvn symbol of a Gallo- 
Roman deity. The Druids also interpreted dreams 
and the cries of birds, especially the raven’s croak- 
ing and the aatch’s tivittering. Sometimes omens 
were taken from the hoAvling of a dog, and from the 
form of a tree-root. In the Togail Bruidne Dd 
Derga Ave find a pig sacrificed in order to discover 
the future. 

We have no direct information on diAunation 
among the ancient Britons. But the Cornish 
teulet pren, ‘to throAV Avood,’ means ‘to draAV 
lots’; the Welsh coelbren, ‘Avood of prediction,’ 


DIVINATION (Christian).-^!. Divination Avaa 
regarded by early Christian Avriters as a branch of 
magic. It Avas a danger to religious life, it excited 
a morbid curiosity, it led to needless anxiety, it 
held the Avill in bondage by_ destroying the sense of 
responsibility. St. Augustine sums up its dangers : 

‘ Quae tamen plena eunt omnia pestlferae curiositatis, oruci- 
antis sollioitudinis, mortiferae servitutis ’ (de Doctr. Chr. 11. 24). 

Christ is the door (Jn 10°) ; ‘neither knoAveth 
any man the Father, save the Son, and he to 
Avhomsoever the Son avUI reveal him’ (Mt ll^’). 
‘ The gates of the Dmne Reason are rational, and 
they are opened by the key of faith’ (Clement 
Alex, ad Gent. 1). And St. Clement adds the 
Avarning : ‘ Be not curious of ungodly shrines ’ 
(ib. 2). Divination is a practice Avhich rests on 
occult methods, methods Avhich had their place 
in primitive religion, but gave Avay to the 
higher methods of JeAvish and Christian sacra- 
mentalism. This distinction of method Avas the 


guiding principle in the Christian vieAV of divina- 
tion. The diviner sees; he has an insight into 
DiAune things. The Christian ‘Avalks by faith, 
not by sight ’ (2 Co S’) ; he has touch Avith God, 
but this touch is ‘through the veil, that is, his 
flesh,’ in the Avidest sense of the economy of the 
Incarnation (He 10°°). Divination is impatient to 
draAV the veil aside. 

Christianity, therefore, as the religion of the 
Incarnation, has discouraged rites and practices 
which set aside the limitations of the flesh, and are 
easily able to get beyond control. The Bubjectwe 
type of divination, Avhether in the form of psychic 
exaltation or prophetic ecstasy, _ necessitates a 
suspension of the intellectual energies. The ‘sym- 
pathetic passivity suitable for the transmission of 
the Divine thought’ produces a Aveakening or 
destruction of individumity, by means of ‘ ecstatic 
enthusiasm, deep sleep, sickness, or the approach 
of death’ (Chambers’s Encycl., art. ‘Divination, 
iv. 19). Christianity, in its responsibility _ to 
strengthen human nature as a whole by keeping 
control over the different faculties by means of 
Divine grace, has kept divination and ecstasy in the 
background as a danger to the mind and the will. 
This control is em^asized by St. Faul : me 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets 
(1 Co 14°°) 

The history of Christian diA'ination is the history 
of the subjection of divination to the control o 
authority. This principle is summed up by Gratian 
in reference to divination by lot, one of the practices 
which claimed for itself Apostolic authority (Ac J . 

■Sic et eortibuB nichU mall 1 "“°° "’°'’°tratur prohibetw 
tamen ndelibus, ne mib hao specie dmnationis “d “nNuM 
ydololatriae cultus redirent (Cpv- cl 1 

berg, 1879, pt. 1. ; Deer. Grat. p. n. oaus. xxvi. qu. il. c. I.). 

Such control was not a new thing in the exercise 
of religious authority. When Augustus assun ed 
the office of Pontifex Maxim^, he ‘destroyed the 
magical books which Avere held to be of no weight, 
and preserved only the Sibylline books -. 

•quicqnid latidicopm librorum Graeci dal 

vel parum Idoneis ''uotonbus vulgo / e , P , 
millia contracta undique cremavit ; ac solos retinmt bibAiimo 
rSueton. Caes, Aitg. 81). 
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For the same reason, it is related that L. Petillius 
puhliclj hnrnt certain Greek books as endangering 
the religion of Rome : 

‘Graecos, quia aliqua ex parte ad eolvendam religioncm 
pertinere existimabantur, L. Petillius Praetor Urbanus ex auc- 
toritate senatua per victimarios igne facto, in conspeetu populi 
cremavit’ (Valer. Max. I. i. ‘de Eeligione,’ 12). 

And the reason assigned by Valerius Maximus 
applies eq^uaUy to the history of Christian dmna- 
tion : 

•Noluerunt enim prisci viri quicquam in hac asservari civi- 
tate, quo animi hominum a deorum cultu avocarentur ’ (Valer. 
Max. t6.). 

Amd St. Augustine, although he himself confesses 
that the turning-point in his life tvas the opening 
of the ‘Codex Apostoli’ at the -words (Ro 13“) 
‘non in comessationibus et ebrietatibus ’ {Conf. 
viii. 12), deprecates the practice : 

■ Hi vero qui de paginis evangelicis sortes legunt, et ei op- 
tandum est ut hoc potius faciant, quam ad daemonia coneolenda 
concurrant ; tamen etiam ista nuhi displicet consuetudo ’ {ad 
inguisitionesJanuarii [Ep. tv. i. 20D. 

2 . Rahanus Maurus (t 856) sums up the practice 
of di-vdnation in the early ages of the Churcn in his 
treatise de Magonim Prcestigiis, collected from 
various passages in Augustine and Isidore of 
Seville, and quoted in the Deeretum of Gratian 
under the name of Augustine {Gory. Jur. Can. 
pt. i. p. 1024). On the authority of Varro, divina- 
tion -was of four kinds : ‘ geomanticam, ydroraanti- 
cam, aeromanticam, pyromanticam.’ 

Geomantia is dehne^ as ‘ ars e terra vaticinandi ’ 
(Ducange, Gloss, ad Script, med. et inf. Lat.). It is 
recorded that the resistmice of Padua to the arms 
of Ecoelino de Romano in 1226 was foretold by 
this practice ; 

• quidam de carceratig eollioite perquirebant per eorteg, ad quern 
Quern veater exercitus deveuiret. Et unus per punota quaedam 
unius artis, quam dicunt noscioquam Gcomantiam, dicere vide- 
batur, quod Padua non poterat hiia temporibua capi ’ (Rolandini 
Patavini, de factis in itarchia Tarvisina, x. 11, ap. Muratori, 
Bcr. Itai. Script., Milan, 1726, viii. 319). The sanae chronicler 
refers to it again in the preparation made by Eccelino for his last 
campaign in 12G9 (ib. xii. 2). 

Hydromantia is described by_ A.ugustine, in refer- 
ence to Numa, as an act of divining by -water : 

• ut in aqua videret Imagines deorum, vel potius ludiQoationes 
daemonum, a quibus audiret quid in saons constituere atque 
observare deberet’ {de Civ. Dei, vil. 85). 

This practice still survives in the water of silence 
and other ceremonies associated with Christmas 
Eve, HaUowe’en, St. Mark’s Eve, and Midsummer 
Eve. A love-couplet quoted by Abbott from 
Salonica illustrates the practice : 

* A lump of gold shall I drop into the well. 

That the water may grow clear, and I may see my husband 
that is to be ’ (Macedonian Folk-lore, pp. 61-67). 

Acromantia is another practice of divination 
which, under the form of weather-signs, survives 
to-day. 

Pyromantia has also its innocent adepts in the 
present day. Some see faces in the fire, some see 
strangers on the bars. So in Macedonia a flicker- 
ing in the fire, a flaring in the candle-flame, be- 
tokens the coming of a guest (Abbott, p_. 98). 

Rahanus, again quoting Isidore of Seville {Etym, 
viii. 9), says : ‘ duo sunt autem genera di-vinationis : 
ars et furor.’ Under ‘ ars ’ are the various methods 
of art magic which are practised by the diviner ; 
under ‘furor’ the enthusiasm and ecstasy and 
frenzy which form the atmosphere most conducive 
to divination. The ecstatic condition may still be 
found, not only among the denishes of the East, 
but in some professedly Christian sects in the West. 
Authority alone can exercise the control both in 
the practice of spiritual art and in the frenzy of 
the religious devotee. 

Among the professors of divination referred to 
in the literature of the Church me incantatores, 
arioli, ami^iccs, augurcs, astrologi, genefhliaci, 
mathematiei, horoscopi, sortilegi, salisatorcs (Isid. 
viii. 9). The incantator divined by means of spells 
or incantations. He claimed to cure diseases, to 


bless or curse the crops, to influence the weather. 
Constantine in 321 endeavoured to control the 
practice by law {Cod. Thcod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 3). 
The interpretation of this law reads : 

‘Malefici, vel incantatores, vel immlssores terapestatum, vel 
hii qui per invocationem daemonum mentcs hominum turbant, 
Omni g;enere poenae puniaiitur/ 

In the words of Pliny (RW xx-viii. 2), such spells 
were an insult to human wisdom : ‘ viritim sapient- 
issimi cujusque respuit fides.’ The -writings of the 
Fathers, the canons of the Church, and the experi- 
ence of our times prove how great a hold such 
practices have even among those who profess Chris- 
tianity. It is to them that St. Paul alludes in 
Gal s'' ‘ O foolish Galatians, who hath be\vitched 
you?’ Liddell and Scott {s.v. paa-salvu), quoting 
Theocritus, write: ‘The charm was broken by 
spitting thrice’ (Theoc. -vL 39). The tcmpcstarii, 
storm-raisers or storm-queUers, are constantly re- 
ferred to in the canons, the capitularies, and j)a;nf- 
tcntiaria of the Councils, the Emperors, and the 
Bishops (Ducange, Gloss., s.v. ‘ Tempestarii ’). In 
Ireland such charms have been grafted into the 
religions customs of the people (Wood-Martin, 
Elder Faiths of Ireland, li, 104-108). A spell 
against whirlwinds in Macedonia is this: ‘Alex- 
ander the Great liveth, aye he doth live and reign.’ 
Abbott (ch. xiii.) gives many examples of such 
spells and incantations. 

The arioli were those who circled round the idol 
altars, uttering prayers, and making unhallowed 
offerings : 

‘Arioli vocati, propter quod circja aras idolorum nefarios 
preces emittunt, c£ tunestft Bacrificia ollerunt* (Isid. viU. 9). 

A law of 357 condemns the practice, and rebukes 
the curiosity which encourages divination : ‘ Silent 
omnibus perpetuo divinandi curiositas’ {Cod. 
Thcod. lib. ix. tit. x-vi. 4). The object of the rites 
of the arioli was to receive some response. This 
practice of ‘raising the devil’ is referred to by 
Tertullian : 

‘qui oris inlialantes numen de nidorc concipiunt, qui ructando 
curantur, qui onhelando praefnntur’ (Apoi. 23). 

There may he some suridval of this rite in the 
Desirtl, or ‘ Holy round,’ a circling sunwise round a 
rude stone monument or a well, and in the Tvapholl, 
or ‘ Unholy round,’ which brings a curse. This 
cursing round was accompanied with incantations 
and the casting of cursing stones on the altar 
(Wood-Martin, ii. 51-57). The ‘peccatum ario- 
landi ’ is condemned with the ‘scelus idolatriae’ in 
an Epistle of Stephen of Tournay {Ep. 120, ap. 
Ducange, Gloss.). 

The aruspices are referred to in the laws of 
Constantine in 319 {Cod. Thcod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 
1-2). The aruspcx divined by means of inspecting 
the entrails of a victim offered in sacrifice. The 
decree does not destroy, but only regulates their 
practice. The aruspcx must not go into private 
houses. He must be consulted only in the temple : 

‘ aras publicas adque delubra ’ ; and in the open 
light : ‘ libera luce tractari.’ ‘ Superstition! enim 
suae servire cupientes, poterunt publico rituni 
proprium exercere.’ The Empire ns well as the 
Church recognized the importance of keeping the 
practice of dh-ination under control. 

This practice still survives. The use of the 
shoulder-blade in divination is an art in itself, 
kno-wn as omoplatoscopy. The colour, the spots, 
the lines are all read by the expert. The breast- 
bone of the fowl is used for tlie s,ame purpose. 
This art flourishes still in Western Macedonia and 
Albania. In England the practice is remembered 
in the reading of the speal-bono. The breaking of 
the ‘ -wishing-bone,’ which many of us remember as 
a solemn diversion of our childhood, as enjoyable 
almost as the feasting on the fowl, is also to bo 
traced to the same source. Tliis use of the ‘ merrj'- 
thought’ is derived from the ancient use of the 
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cock in divination (Abbott, p. 97 f. ; "Wood-Martin, 
p. 141). 

Augury was of two kinds : ‘ ad oculos’ and ‘ ad 
aures.’ The divination was from the flight or from 
the song of birds. It was regulated by decrees of 
357 and 358 [Cod. Thcod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 4. 6). 
There are many survivals of this kind of divination : 

‘A whistling maid and a crowing hen 

Are hateful alike to God and men.’ 

The crowing of a cock out of hours, the hooting of 
an owl, the carving of a crow on tlie house-top, are 
all regarded as uncanny. The pigeons which fre- 
quent the mosque of Bajesid in Constantinople and 
tlie Piazza of St. Mark’s at Venice are looked on 
as birds of good omen. The geese in the cloister 
of the Cathedral of Barcelona may be a survival 
of the geese kept in old time in the Boman temple 
on the same site. The series of Dove-Bishops at 
Kavenna and the letting loose of pigeons at certain 
festivals, though now associated with the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, have doubtless a more ancient 
root in the rites of divination. A certain Hillidius 
delivered the people of Vieille-Brionde from a Bur- 
gundian raid by the leading of a dove : ‘ ut aiunt, 
commonitione columbae alitis incitatus.’ And 
Gregory of Tours adds; 

‘Quod ne quis invideat conflctum de columba, et homini 
praestitum Christiano, cum Oroaius conaulem Romanum, id 
eat Marcum Valerium, a oorvo alitc scribat adjutum ’ (de ilir. 
S. Juliani, 1 ; Oros. ill. 6), 

The magpie in England is still greeted with the 
rhyme : 

' One for sorrow, two for mirth, 

Three for a wedding, and four for a birth.’ 

And the flight to right or left is a survival of the 
auMry ‘ ad oculos.’ The swan was sacred to the 
chfldren of Llyr. The word drean, ' v\Ten,’ is in 
Cormac’s Glossary ex^ls-med as ‘Dradi-en, a Druid 
bird, a bird that makes a prediction.’ He was the 
‘ ma^s avium ’ in Irish hamology. The stork, the 
starling, and the swallow also have their place in 
the folklore of divination. ‘ A dove from heaven ’ 
protected St. Moling at his birth. 

‘A madman and a fox (lived with him), also a wren and a 
little dy that used to buzz to him when be came from matins, 
till the wren hopped on it and killed it ; and this killing by the 
wren was displeasing to him, so he cursed the wren, and said ; 
“My fly. . . . Howbeit,” saj’S Moling, “ but he that marred for 
me the poor pet that used to be making music for me, let his 
dwelling be for ever In empty houses, with a wet drip therein 
continuall 3 ’. And may children and young persons be destroy- 
ing him ! ’’ Howbeit then, but the wren killed the fly. Then 
the fox killed the wren. The dog of the steading killed the fox. 
A cowherd killed the madman, namely, Suibne son of Colman’ 
(Whitley-Stokes, The Birth and Life of St, Moling, Paris, 1906 ; 
Wood-Martin, ii. 140-160 ; Abbott, pp. 106-110). 

_Eh^s tells the story of a bird-warning associated 
with the sunken palace of Bala Lake [Celtic Folk- 
lore, Oxford, 1901, p. 409). The common saying, 
‘ A iittle_ bird has whispered it in my ear,’ shows 
the continuity of tradition as to augury. Wood- 
Martin (ii. 143) gives a picture of a bronze instru- 
ment with bird ornaments, found in a bog near 
BaUymoney, Co. Antrim, which has been thought 
by some to be a divining-rod. It is not earlier 
than the 6th century. 

The astrologi, genethliaci, and mathematici were 
all adepts in divination by means of the study of 
the stars. The term mathematici was a common 
one in the 4th cent. : ‘ quos vulgus matbematicos 
vocat’ (Jerome, Com. in Dan. c. ii. 2). So also in 
the 1st cent. [Didache, c. 3). St. Augustine has 
frequent references to them; ‘Jametiam mathe- 
maticorum fallaces divinationes, et impia delira- 
men ta rejeceram’ [Conf. vii. 6). The title of the 
Theodosian Code, under which the practices of 
dmnation _ are regulated, is ; ‘ de Maleficis et 
Mathematicis.’ They are specially mentioned in 
edicts of 357, 358, 370, or 373. A decree of 
Honorius and Theodosius in 409 reads : 

‘ Matbematicos, nisi parati sint, codicibus erroris proprii sub 
oculia Episcoporum incendio concrematis, Catholicae Religi- 


onis cultui fldem tradere, nunquam ad crrorem practeritum 
redituri, non solum urbe Roma, sed etiam omnibus civitatibus 
pelli decernimus ’ (Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 12). 

The horoscc^e had au important place in the 
divination of the mathematici and genethliaci. 
Isidore of Seville writes: ‘Horoscopi dicti, quod 
horas nativitatis hominum speculantur issiraili 
et diverso fato’ [Etym. \’iii. 9). In the Morocco 
crisis of 1911, a heading in the Standard of July 
28, ‘ The Kaiser’s Horoscope,’ shows that there are 
still some who attach meaning to these practices. 

The sortilegi were those who divined by lot or 
by the chance opening either of the Scriptures or 
of Virgil : 

‘qui sub nomine fictae reiigionis per quasdam, quas sanctorum 
Bortes vocant, divinationis scientiam profitentur, aut quarum- 
cunque scripturarum inspectione futura promittunt’ (Isid. 
viii. 9). 

The sortes Sanctorum were similar to the sortes 
Vergiliance [ap. Spartian. Fit. Had. 5). Severus 
is said to have read his destiny in the line : 

‘Tu regere imperio populos, Bomane, memento.’ 
Sometimes the answer was obtained by opening 
the book at random, sometimes by pricking the 
text with a pin. The practice was not regulated 
by the Theodosian Code, It was forbidden in a 
capitulare generate of 789 : 

‘ De tabulis vel codicibus requirendis. Et ut nullus in psal- 
terio vel in evangelic, vel in nliis rebus, sortiri praesumat, nec 
divinationes aliquas observare ’ (Op. Carol, Magn, [Migne, PL 
xcvii. 187)). 

The method of the sortes Sanctorum is given in 
a Life of St. Hubert of Lihge (c. 714). After a fast 
of three days, two books were placed on the altar 
— a Book of the Gospels and a Sacramentary : 

• Reseratum autera Evangelium hanc priroum legenti senten- 
tiam obtulit : Ne timeos, Maria ; invenisti enim gratiam apud 
Dominum. Uber etiam Sacramentorum in sui apertione hoc 
primum videnti objeoit: Dirige viam famuli tui’ (ih. p. 18S, 
note). 

The election of St. Martin to the Bishopric of 
Tours was decided by such a use of the Psalter ; 

‘Unus e circumstantibus, sumto psalterio, quem prlmnm 
versum invenit, arripuit. Psalmus autem hie erat: Ex ore 
infantium et lactantium. . . .’(Sulp. Sev., de YitaS. Martini, 
ch. 9). 

The open practice of this mode of divination in the 
Church is illustrated on the occasion of the visit 
of Chramnus to Dijon (c. 656). The clerCT deter- 
mined to tell his fortune from each of the three 
Lections of the Gallican Mass : 

‘Positis clerici tribus libris super altarium, id est Prophetiae, 
Apostoli, atque Evangeliorum, oraverunt ad Dommum, u, 
Chramno quid eveniret ostenderet.’ The three readings are 
tben given (Greg, Tur., Mist. Franc, iv. 16). 
in another case, three books were placed on tne 


tomb of St. Martin ; 

' id est Psalterii, Regura, Evangeliorum : et vigilans toto utom 
petiit ut sibi beatus confessor quid eveniret ostenderet. xnis 
ivas in 677 (ib. v. 14). 

The practice of learning by such means the char- 
acter and administration of a newly elected Bishop 
became in early times an established Church 
tom. Ducange, in his Glossarium [s.v. ‘Sortes 
Sanctorum ’), gives illustrations from the LtvM ol 
Anianus of Oneans, Lanfranc, and others. It was 
known as the Prognosticon. , 

Another form of divination was also practised, 
known as sortes per brevia. In cases of doubt, 
papers were drawn, and the lot thus teken. In 
the Chronicle of Cambrai, it is recorded that the 
Bishops of Poitiers, Autun, and Arras clmmed the 
body of St. Leger. The lot fell to the Bishop of 
Poi^X6I'6 * 

'tribus Epistolis, horum trium uominibus subscripts, et conf use 
mb palla altaris obteotis, faotaque in 

^ensi Episcopo ex iudiciis sanctum corpus deben declaraturo 
53t ' (l&O* 1 

in Spain a similar kind of divination was km>^^ 
IS ensalmos or inpsalmum. The sortes Apost ■ 
lo 7 *u 7 tt was a collection of pious sajings drawn p 
For this purpose. At the end are ® 

♦Haec sunt Sortes Sanctorum quae nunquam 
mentiuntur: id est, Deum roga et obtinebu q^ cupls. Ag« 
Ei gratias ' (Smith-Oheetham, DC A, art Sortifegy )- 
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Charles Simeon sought for comfort in this •way : 

* It was not for direction I was looldnc:, for I am no friend to 
Buch superstitions as the Sortes VirgiliancE, but only for sup- 
port. The first text that caught my eye was Matt, xxvii. 82’ 
(Ohambers’s Encych, art. ‘ Sortes Virgilianaj ’). 

There is also a reference to the use of rods in the 
casting of lots in the Lex Frisionum (tit. 14. 1, ap. 
Ducange, s.v. ‘Tenus’) : 

’ Tunc unusquisque illorum septem facial suam sortem, id est, 
tenum de virga.' 

Tins kind of rhabdomancy was condemned by the 
Council of Auxerre in 678 : 

‘ non licet ad sortileges vel ad auguria respicere, neo ad sortes, 
quas Sanctorum vocant, vel quas de ligno aut de pane faciunt 
aspicere.' 

The sors de pane refers to purgation by bread. 
The guilt or innocence of an accused was tested by 
the eating of bread. It was known as corsned ; 

‘Siquis altarl ministrantium acousetur, et amicis destitutus 
sit . . . vadat ad judicium, quod Anglice dioitur Corsned, et 
fiat, siout Deus veUt’ (Leges Kanuti Regis, cap. 6, ap. Bromp- 
tonum ; Ducange, s.v, ‘ Corsned ’). 

The salisatores were those who divined by 
leaping : 

‘ quia dum eis membrorum quaeounque partes salierint, aliqnld 
sibi exinde prosperum seu triste significare praedicunt’ (Isid. 
viii. 9). 

It would also refer to what is popularly knovra 
as the ‘jumps,’ a tTOtching in tne body. St. 
Augustine refers to it : ‘ His adjunguntur mUlia 
inanissimarum observationum, si membmm ali- 
quod salierit’ (de Doctr. Chr. ii. 20). There may 
be a trace of this in the Life of St. Moling : 

‘The derio said to the Spectre : “Grant me a boon” . . . 
Then he bound that boon on the Spectre's hand. Thereafter 
he leapt his three steps of pilgrimage and his three leaps of 
folly. The first leap that he leapt, he seemed to them no 
more than a crow on the top of a hill. The second leap that 
he leapt, they saw him not at all. . , . But the third leap that 
he leapt, ‘tis then he alighted on the stone-wall of the church 
. . . then he leapt from the stone-wall, and reached the church, 
and sat in his place of prayer. , . . Alter that he looked at the 
boy, and thus he was, with the glow of the anger and the fire 
on him, and the radiance of the Godhead in his countenance’ 
iWhitley-Stokes, p. 16 f.). 

3. Primitive Christianity would seem to have 
been more tolerant of divination than the more 
developed Catholic Christianity of the West. The 
e'vidence of the books of the NT points to this 
difference. It is in St. Matthew’s Gospel alone 
that the Star is recorded (2^), and that dreams are 
referred to as a means of revelation. The dreams 
of Joseph (!’“ 2*“- “• “) and the dream of Pilate’s 

wife (27“) are an echo of the early belief in this 
form of divination in the Jewish-Christian Church. 
The only instance of the Divine lot is in the cradle 
of Christianity at Jerusalem, in the choice of St. 
Matthias (Ac I'®). In the extension of Christian- 
ity the Gospel triumphs over divination. Simon 
the Sorcerer of Samaria (Ac 8®),- Elymas the Sor- 
cerer of Cyprus (13“), the woman -with the spirit 
of divination at Philippi (16*®), the sorcerers of 
Ephesus (19*®), stand condemned in the records of 
the early mission outside Judcea. Occultism gives 
way before Sacramentalism, although faint traces 
of the primitive faith are recognizable in the stories 
of the ‘shadow of Peter’ (Ac 6*®), the handker- 
chiefs from the body of Paul (19*®), and the trances 
of Peter (10*“) and Paul (22*®, 2 Co 12®). Witch- 
craft under the form of (pappaKeCa is condemned in 
Gal 5®«, Bev 9®* 18“ 21® 22*=. 

In the sub-Apostolic ages there are a few refer- 
ences to the practice of divunation. The Epistle of 
Barnabas links together payela and ^appaKvla 
(xx. 1). St. Ignatius in his Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians also refers to payeta, and speaks of the one 
Bread of the Blessed Sacrament as the ipippaKov 
dfiavaalas (xix. 2, XX. 2). Hermas calls a parrtla 
a heathen practice (Hand. xi. 4).^ The Didache 
forbids it : oh payeiaeis, oi ^appaseliaeis (c. 2) ; and 
again : riicvov pod, pi] ylvov oloivotrslnros , . . pijSl 
IsraoiSis P^Sl paBgpartKhs (c. 3)_. _ If the ‘ Two 
Ways’ is an early Jewish-Christian document, 
this straight teaching against augury, incanta- 


tion, and astrology implies a continuance of the 
practice among Eastern Christians. 

This is supported by the evidence of Irenteus at 
the end of the 2nd century. The magical arts of 
Marcus coloured his sacramental rites as well as 
his teaching (c. Seer. i. xiii.). The followers of 
Simon _Magus would appear to have grafted his 
magic into their Christianity. 

• Igitur horum mystici sacerdotes libidinose quidem vivnnt, 
mngias autem perfloiunt. . . . Exorcismis et incantationibus 
utuntur. Amatoria quoquo et agogima, et qui dicuntur paredri 
et oniropompi, et quaeounque sunt alia perierga apud eos 
studiose exercentur ' (f6. xxiii. 4). 

The followers of Carpocrates practised the same 
art : 

•Artea enim magioas qperantur et ipsi, et incantationea, 
philtra quoque et cnarltesia, et paredroa, et onlropompoa . . 

(ib. XXV. 3 ). 

Dreams are here included with incantations and 
philtres. 

Tertnllian in his de Anima (c. 209-214) regards 
di-vination as a faculty of the soul : 

• Dedimus enim ill! . . . et dominationem rerum, et divina- 
tionem . . . Definimna aniinam . . . dominatricem, divina- 
tricem ’ (eh. 22). 

Dreams may be ‘peculiare solatium naturalis 
oraculi’ (i6. 46), but he points out their danger ; 

'Definimus enim a daemomia plurimum incuti somnia, ctel 
interdum vera et gratiosa, sed, de qua industria diximns, 
allectantia atque captantia, quanto magis vena et frustratoria 
et tnrbida et ludibrioaa et immunda ’ (ib. 47). 

And of the magical arts in brief : ‘ Quid ergo 
dicemus magiam? quod omnes paene foUaciam’ 
(ib. 57). This he UTOte as a Montanist. As a 
Catholic (c. 197), in reply to a charge ‘ de sterili- 
tate Christianornm,’ he numbers among the critics 
of the Church ‘ magi, item aruspices, anoli, mathe- 
matici’ (Apol. 43). 

Clement of Alexandria refers to the practice 
of di'vination among the Germans. Tliere were 
women among them who could foretell the future 
by looking into the whirlpools and currents and 
eddies of a river (Strom, 1. 15). ‘The inventors 
of these arts as well as of philosophy were nearly 
all Barbarians’ (ib. i. 16). Origen more than once 
^eaks of divination as a snore to the Christians of 
Egypt: 

‘Haeo omnia, id cstj sive auguratio, sive cxtiEpicium, 
sive quaclibet immoiatio, sire etiam sortitio, ant quicunque 
motus avium, vei pccudum, vei inspectio quaeounque Dbraruui, 
ut aliquid de futuris vidcantur ostendere, in opcratlone 
daemonum fieri non dubito ’ (in A’um., horn. xvi. 7). He calls 
the ‘opprobrium Aegi^pti’ of his day ‘observare auguria, 
requlrere steliarum cursus, et eventus ex iis tuturorum nmari, 
servare somnia caeterisque hujusmodi superstitionibus impii- 
cari. Idoiolatriae namque mater est Aegyptus • (in lobr. Jes. 
Eave, horn. v. 6). 

The inscriptions of Eumeneia in the 3rd cent, 
show that the city was to a large extent Christian. 
But, as it was necessary to keep up the forms of 
the national religion, and ns the ‘courtesies of 
society and ordinary life, as well as of municipal 
administration, had a non-Christian form,’ the 
‘ spirit of accommodation ’ must have ruled in the 
religious life of the citizens (Ramsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, vol. ii., Oxford, 1897, p. 
604). The disciplinary canons of the Synod of 
Ancyra in 314 are an echo of this ‘ spirit of ac- 
commodation ’ of an early age- The 4th cent, 
tightened the reins of discipline as well as the 
definitions of the faith. The practice of divination 
was condemned by canon xxiii. (al. xxiv.) : 

•QuI divinationea expetunt, ct morem gentUium subsccuntur 
. . . sub rcgula qulnquennli jaccant' (Decret. p. ih caus. xxvi. 
qu. V. 2). 

The same need of discipline was recognized in 
the far West. The Synod of Eliberis (Granada) 
in Spain (between 314 and 324), in addition to 
many canons against idolatrous rites, has one 
canon forbidding women to frequent cemeteries : 
•no feminae in coemeterio pervigilent’ (can. 
XXXV.). St. Jerome refers to the custom of re- 
sorting to cemeteries as a means of divining ■with 
the dead : 
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‘sed sedens quoque, vel babitans in sepulchris, et in delubris 
idolorum donniena ; ubi stratis pelUbus hostiarum incubare 
soUti erant, ut soiuniis futura cognoscerent ’ (in Is. 65^). 

The clergy were forbidden to practise divination 
by tlie Synod of Laodicea (c. 34^81) : 

‘non oportet sacris ofSciis deditos vel clericos magos ant 
incantatores existere, nut faoere philacteria ’ (can. 30, ap. Secret. 
p. ii. cans. xxvi. qn. v. 4). 

Priscillian and his followers were accused of 
practising astrology. And his 'mritings give some 
grounds for the accusation, though he clearly states 
how far he thought it right to go : 

‘Adtendi autem lunaris ideo cursua jubetur, non ut in eo 
observatio_ religionia ait, sed quia in ea quae videntur omnia 
homo vinoitur et germana aelementis caro . . (Priscill. Op., 
ed. Schepas, 1839, p. 78. 3ff.; of. F. Paret, Prise. 1894, p. 144). 

The Church of the 4th cent, was weakened by 
this ‘curiosity’ in the matter of dhnnation. It 
had difficulty in detaching itself from the practice 
of the magical arts. At the close of the century 
Nicetas of Remesiana, a prominent Bishop of the 
old Latin Church of the Danube, writes : 
‘abrenuntiat inimico et angelis ejus, id eat, universae magicae 
curiositati . . . renuntiatetoperibusejua malia, ideat, culturia 
et idolia, sortibus et auguriis . . (Niceta, ed. A. E. Burn, 
Cambridge, 1905, de Syrtibolo, o. 1). 

The Gallican Church seems to have been troubled 
by this curiosity in magic. It is referred to in the 
canons of Agde (506), Orleans (511), and Vannes 
(461 or 465). In a canon of the Synod of Auxerre 
(678), in addition to the auguria and sortes 
Sanctorum, mention is made of characteres. 
These were of the nature of charms : 

Phylaoteria et Characteres diabolicoa nec aibi neo suia 
aliquando suspendant, incantatores velut ministroa diaboli 
ftjgiant ’ (Aug. de Temp., senn. 163, ap. Ducange, Glossar.). 

The Church of Spain also regulated the j)ractice 
of divination. It is condemned in the capitula of 
Martin of Bracara (c. 72), and in can. 30 of the 
Council of Toledo in 633. But it survived through- 
out the West, and in the Caroliugian Renaissance 
of discipline it required stringent treatment. In 
the Decretals of Grattan is a long extract from an 
unpublished capitulary which illustrates its danger 
under the Franlc Empire : 

'Episcopi eorumque miniatri omnibus viribua elaborare 
studeant, ut pernioiosam et a zabulo inventam sortilegam et 
magicam artem ex parroohiis suia penitus eradicenf (Deer. 
p. u. caus. xxvi. qu. v. 12). 

The Church of Rome expressed the judgment of 
the whole Church in the Council or 721 under 
Gregory ii. : 

‘ Si quia ariolos, oruspicea vel incantatores observaverit, out 
philacteriis usus luerit, anathema sit ' (it. qu. v. 1). 

Literature. — Corpus Juris Canonici, ed. FViedberg, 1879; 
Codex Thcodosianus, ed. Gothofred, 1736 ; Oucange, Glossar. 
ad Scriptores medies et infimce Latinitatis, 1733 ; Smith- 
Cheetham, DCA, 1876 ; Chambers, Encyc., 1889 ; G. F. 
Abbott, Macedonian Folklore, Cambridge, 1903 • W. G. 
Wood-Martin, Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland, London, 

1002. T. Barns. 

DIVINATION (Egyptian). — From more than 
one point of view it seems impossible to bring 
Egyptian divination under the classifications in 
general_ use in the study of mantics ; we cannot 
make either the ordinary definitions, or the pur- 
pose, or even — to a certain extent — the means em- 
ployed fit in exactly. In fact, in this study, as in 
so many others, the Egyptians made no attempt 
to formulate a theory, or even to lay down 
general principles. In Egypt we find nothing 
corresponding to the didactic treatises on mantics 
composed b}’’ the Chaldieans and by the Hellenic 
world, nothing like the prodigious variety of 
means of divination of the Assyrians and Greeks, 
including the observation of almost every pheno- 
menon of Nature, beings, and things. The ob- 
servation of the ordinary aspects of the sky is 
confined to the realm or astrology ; its unusual 
aspects (meteors, shooting stars, comets, zodiacal 
li^t, eclipses) are explained in advance by myth- 
ology, and do not require an interpretation nrom 
actual divination. There is no mention of the 


mantics of rain, winds, clouds, or smoke, etc., in 
the Egyptian texts, or of the twenty Hnds of 
hydromancy, or of divination by ‘ palmistry.’ In 
connexion with living creatures there is no ritual 
study of the movements or appearances of animals 
(omithoscopy, ichthyoscopy, etc.) ; nor do we meet 
with haruspicy,^ extispicy, or teratoscopy. There 
are no evidences in the Egyptian texts or monu- 
ments of cledonomancy, libanomancy, rhabdo- 
mancy, axinomancy, clairomancy, lithoboly, belo- 
niancy, knuckle-bones, dice, divining-rods, or, 
indeed, of any of the means of inquiry by the 
production of phenomena for interpretation. 

When we apply to Egypt the classifications in 
general use for the mantics of other peoples, we 
fand a certain number of divinatory processes men- 
tioned by the ancient Greek and Roman authors, 
about which, however, it is very important to 
observe : (1) that they are of rare occurrence, or 
are employed only in popular superstitions and 
not by official divination ; and (2) that they were 
introduced into Egypt at a late date, under the 
influence of Asia or of the Hellenic world. 


To the first class we may assign the indications drawn from 
the Sight of birds and encounters with serpents ; e.g. the 
story of Alexander’s expedition to the Great Oasis. This form 
of divination possibly belongs to Egypt, and the inscription of 
Hammamat (Erman, Z£ xxix. (1891J 60) may be cited in its 
defence, in which a gazelle shows the spot in the desert where 
the stone of the royal sarcophagus is to be set up. But the 
incident was related rather as a miracle, and there is no ground 
for considering it a regular method of divination. The use of 
the divinatory vase seems equally unknown to the priests of 
the official cults, and the so-called magic consultation of 
Nectanebo is a legend of Greek origin. The divinatorj' vase 
certainly existed in Egypt in the last centuries of its history, 
and the demotic texts agree on this point with the Orseco- 
Soman evidences ; but it is very probable that this practice 
was imported from Persia, and in any case it was never em- 
ployed by the court-priests, but only by magicians. 

Apart from the reference in Gn 44* to the divining cup of 
Joseph, which may be a non-Egyptian adaptation, we know 
from the classics (Plin. xxxiii. 46 ; Plutarcm, de /side, la,, 
Ixiv.; Horapollo, i. 39, etc.) that this was a part of the cult of 
Anubis in particular ; the god was invoked by means of a vase 
full of liquid or a flame ; and the reading of the divinatow 
signs or images was performed through the medium of a child, 
on whom they worked by incantations and the laying on of 
hands. And thus, says Diodorus (xvii.), ‘the soul foresees 
future events in the phantoms she herself creates’ (of. Yirey, 
Religion igyp., Paris, 1909, p. 227, and Ermoni, Religion igyp., 
do. 1910, p. 122). The use of the child, because of its innocenM, 
is a common practice in all magic, and is connected with the 
universal belief in the inferiority of a man who has committed 
a sin or has had sexual connexions, in the striwgle against the 
spirits. Lef4bure connects these methods of divination of the 
later period with analogous practices occurring all over North 
Africa (Revue Africaine, 1905, no. 257, p. 211), and conjectures 
with great probability (Sphinx, vi. [1902] 61) that the matemu 
process consisted in creating in the child’s bram phantoms and 
images of Anubis and others, by means of ^hypnotism and 
looking at a shining object. We know, besides, that th^e 
processes persisted down to our own days in the Arabic world. 

It is possible, then, to find in Egypt in the last 
centuries some of the processes of divination of 
the Mediterranean and Chaldaeo-Assynan Y'orld. 
The fact of their combination tvith innumeraWe 
popular superstitions tended to produce in the 
ollicial cults a multitude of practices which do 
not really belong to the history of Egyptian 

divination. _ _ ti 

With the above restrictions, it appears that the 
contents of Egyptian divination were essentially 
four: (1) the interpretation of dreams (q.v.), sought 
or nnsought ; (2) the reading of horoscopes (see 
Stars) ; (3) divinatory calculations made from the 
position and influences of the stare (g'.u.); and (4) 
the manifestation, directly and plainly indicated, oi 
the will of the gods themselves. Tins last branch 
includes (a) the movements of the sacred animals, 
(6) the responses of the ‘ prophetic statues, and (c) 
the words spoken by the gods in their temp es, 
i.e. oracles properly so called. , , 

(a) The first group in the last class seems to have 

» Herodotus and some modem authorities have 
veterinary examination to ensure the pupty oi 
victims with examination for purposes of dinnatmn. 
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played a very limited part. Consaltations of the 
bull Apis are known in the classics. Pliny (viii. 
71) and Amm. Marcellinus (xxii. 14) relate that 
the omen was good or had according as Apis 
accepted or refused the food ofl'ered by the wor- 
shippers, and that the sacred animal refused the 
ottering of Germanieus. They also tell of pro- 
sperity or adversity being foretold for the country 
arccording as the bull chose to go into one or the 
other of two stalls. 

There is little doubt that these superstitions are truly Egj-p- 
tian and very ancient. But it is very doubtful whether, at the 
classical period, such manifestations were employed by the 
priests as means of divination ; it is far more probable that 
they were simply popular superstitions, existing throughout 
all Egypt wherever sacred animals were kept in the temples, 
and that what the Greeks and Romans tell of Apis happened 
also in the case of the crocodiles of Ombos, and the rams of 
ElephantinS or of Jlendes. It may have been due to the influ- 
ence of the Greeks, who were accustomed to give importance 
to this very type of mantics, that these customs became em- 
bodied in the priestly cult, or at least were given a greater 
importance as methods of divination. In fact, dreams, astro- 
logy, and, in particular, the direct consultation, in definite 
language, of living images of the gods, had at an early period 
supplied the official religion of Egj'pt with methods of con- 
sultation far more convenient, more explicit, and more in 
keeping with the fastidious genius of the race; and it is to 
these classes that nearly all the known examples of Egyptian 
divination belong. 

(b) Among the most characteristic processes in 
the consultation of statues is the desimation of the 
Ethiopian sovereigns by the statue of Amon-Ka at 
Napata. The ancient authors had been struck 
with it (see esp. the account of Diodorus, iii. 5, 
and a corrupted version in the satirical ■writings 
of Synesius [Works, French tr. by Druon, Paris, 
1878, p_. 244]). The famous stela of Jebel Ilarkal, 
oh wMch tire election of Aspalut is recorded, is 
the most complete account of this practice access- 
ible in the English language. After a number of 
ceremonies, too long to describe here (see Maspero, 
Boulaq, pp. 69, 336, and Guide Cairo Museum, 
ed. Dec. 1910, p. 215, Koom S, West Side, no. 692), 
the candidates for the throne were brought before 
the statue of the god, which had been adjured to 
make its choice known. They filed past the idol, 
which remained motionless until it ‘ seized ’ the 
candidate it chose. The statue thereupon declared 
in formal terms that this was the king. The newly- 
elected monarch then entered the sanctuary, and 
was crowned by the god himself. 

Recent Egyptological discoveries show that all the traits of 
this curious ceremonial were borrowed by Ethiopia from the 
divinatory ritual of Egj'pt. On the tomb of Nib Ufinnaf at 
Gurneh (see Sethe, ZK xliii. [1900] 30 fl.) there is an account of 
the election of the high priest of Amon-Ra. The candidates 
were led before the statue of the god. They were all shown to 
it in turn, ‘and not to a single one of them did it make the 
motion Aontt [see below for the actual gesture] except, said the 
King, when I pronounced thy name.’ Then, Nib UOnnaf being 
thus chosen, the statue conferred the power upon him by four 
magic passes. A second text, discovered later, proves that the 
custom was in existence even in the time of Amenhotep ill,, 
and it is quite logical to suppose that it goes back to n much 
earlier period; it may perhaps be even as ancient as the 
worship ol the god himself. 

The right of consulting the god is reserved, of 
course, to his people, t.e. to the king or the chief 
‘ prophet ’ (a poor modem tr. of the word konu, 
■udiicn is, more exactly, a ‘ man belonging to some 
one’)._ The consultation does not take place at 
any time, but only, according to traditional eti- 
quette, on one of the days of the holy image’s 
‘going out ’ (I-MM=r‘ assemblies,’ ‘ processions ')-— 
in the case of the Theban Amon, e.y.j at ‘ his 
great festival of Apit.’ There is a recognized place 
where it is allowable to present the divinatory re- 
quest to the god, and even to interrupt the ‘ going 
out ’ of the god to question him. At Thebes it is 
the place called the ‘silver pavement.’ The priest 
approaches the shrine containing the statue and 
Mgins by an invocation (^A) in court language. 
He then asks the statue if it is convenient for it 
to listen to such and such an afi'air. The terms 
used here also are traditional : ‘ 0 God of Good- 


ness, my Lord,’_i8 the beginning of the question. 
Then the case is stated : a theft has been com- 
mitted ; will the god help to find the stolen pro- 

E erty and the culprits? A funerary monument 
as been robbed ; does the god desire the punish- 
ment of the spoilers ? Sometimes even more cir- 
cumlocution is used : ‘ Lord, may we lay before 
thee a serious afi’air ! ’ (e.gr. among the Banis of the 
Great Oasis ; see below). If the statue remains 
motionless, the request is refused, and the matter 
is dropped. If it consents to listen, it acquiesces 
(hanu) ‘ twice with decision.’ 

The actual gesture of consent Is difficult to determine. 
Nearly all authorities admit that the statue ‘ shook its head.' 
The word hanu, always employed, without exception, in all 
the texts, for this method of divination, may, indeed, mean a 
shake of the head, according to the usual si^iflcation of the 
word in ordinary language. Amon-Ra of Karnak, in the long 
series ol examples known to us, Amon ' Pakhoniti’ of Memphis 
(cf. Pley te, PSBA x. [1892] 41, 65), Amon ‘ Ta-Shoni ' (ih.kKhonsu 
‘Nofirhatep’ of Thebes, Amenotbes i., king of the dead (cf. 
Erman, SB A ir, 1910, p. 210), and the images of the Ethiopian 
Amon of Napata gave responses in this way {hanu). The same 
is true of Isis ol ICoptos (Petrie, Koptos, London, 1890, pi. xix. 
lines 11-13). There is doubt, however, in the case of Juppiter 
Amon of the Great Oasis (cf. Brugsch, Beise naeh der grossen 
Oase, Leipzig, 1878, pi. xxii.), and the consultation granted 
aftemvards to Alexander, on his famous journey to this sanctu- 
ary. But there is no decisive context to prove that it was the 
head rather than the arms that moved, and, as we have no 
remains of these portable statues, scientific reserve must be 
maintained on this material detail. The passage in the famous 
stela of Bakhtan, in which the king asks the statue of Khonsu 
‘to incline its face,’ is nothing more than an ordinary expres- 
sion in court language, meaning ’ to be in a benevolent mood, 
or ‘to consent gladly’ to something. Finally, it will be ob- 
served : (1) that several passages in the inscriptions and papyri 
say that the statue performs hanu ‘ towards 'some one hidden 
in the midst of a group or a crowd ; (2) that, in many other 
circumstances besides interrogations proper, the statue ‘seizes 
some one, or ‘ bolds the string ’ (the ritual term for founding a 
temple), etc. These evidences, along with others too long to 
give here, justify us in assuming, W'ith equal probability, that 
the hanu may have been a movement of the arm of a Jointed 
statue, accompanied perhaps by a sound, a whistling, or a cry, 
of suitable strength. We have absolutely no exact details here, 
though we know that, in the case of oracles proper, the god 
spoke ; but this Divine language is itself a matter for discus- 
sion. Maspero, in all the works in which he discusses these 
‘prophetic statues’ (see Literature), bolds that they were 
actual jointed dolls, with strings attached to their arms and 
heads, and thot the officiating priest pulled a string for each 
response and each gesture. In his earliest works (of. JtSB xv. 
[1887] 169 ff.) he even seems to admit the existence of actual 
machinery, worked, when required, by fire or steam. The 
explanation that the statue had a jointed head seems to be 
generally accepted. It is a very ingenious and satisfactory 
hypothesis— but nothing more, for no single text or representa- 
tion supplies formal proof. 

Divination was the exclusive privilege of the ‘essential 
statue, just as were the possession of the fluid sd, and the gilt 
of exorcism, of healing, of ‘vital breaths,’ etc. ; and— probably 
for reasons of magic awe — the Egyptians never made a single 
representation to show what such a statue was. There is one 
portable figure of Min, it is true, nude and ithyphallio, carried 
on his shield and having his ‘magic-case’ with him, in a 
number of Theban representations of processions (Luxor, 
Mcdinet Habu, and Ramesseum). This statue suggests, at the 
very first glance, the idea of a string hanging from the neck to 
the ground— which would justify the theory of statues with 
movoble heads. But it is doubtful whether this is a ‘ prophetic 
statue— from the very fact that they have dared to show it in 
bas-relief. Wo know, finally, that the sacred image was carried 
on the bari ; and, even allowing that the naos was open during 
the consultation and that the statue was taken out cf it and 
placed on the ground (cf. Pleyte, PSBA x. 43), it is difficult to 
sec by what sort of mechanical means movements could be 
produced. All that we can state with certainty is that the 
idol indicated its wishes by a gesture, or by a gesture and a 
cry at the same time, and repeated twice. 

After this sort of ‘ duty performance,’ the king 
or the chief priest puts the question. The cases 
about which we know (from inscriptions, papyri, 
and ostraca) are of ^eat variety (cf. Brit. Mus. 
Papyrus 10335 ; Mariette, Catal. mon. d’A bydos, 
Paris, 1881, no. 1225 ; Brugsch, ZA ix. [1871] 85 ; 
Erman, SB A W, 1910, pp. 344, 346= Cairo Ostrakon 
25242 ; Turin Papyrus 126, ch. 3 ; Erman, Agyp. 
Bel. 186 ; Louvre Maunier Stela ; Breasted, Anc. 
Becords, iv. [Chicago, 1907] 317 ; Naville, Inset, 
hist, de Pinodjem III., Paris, 1883, p. 111). A con- 
sideration of all the questions suomitted shows 
that the majority are judicial decisions, and that 
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they are entirely concerned with the people and 
things ruled over or possessed hy the god ; in 
short, that they are cases not of interpretative 
divination or divination of the future, hut of the 
divination,_for the imniediate present, of the god’s 
formal decision. This remark helps us to under- 
stand how the process of the Divine response hy 
hanu tended to necome a settled gesture, almost a 
piece of legal phraseology, the divinatory element 
of which in the end quite evaporated (see below). 

The process of questioning is controlled by 
rigorous fixed rules. A series of definite ques- 
tions are asked, each one bringing nearer, ne 
varietur, the solution of the difficulty. To each 
question the statue has to reply hy ‘yes’ (i.e. by 
performing hcinu ‘ t-ndce ivith decision ’) or ‘ no ’ 
{i.e. hy reniaming unmoved). In certain cases, 
the final decision depends entirely upon the statue’s 
gesture. Two pieces of writing are placed before 
it, the one saying that an accused person is guilty, 
the other that he is not guilty j and the statue is 
required to choose. To make quite sure, this test 
is repeated twice. The case of the steward 
Thothmes is an example of this kind, in which, 
tivice over, ‘ the god refused to take the ■writing 
that declared him guilty, and took that declaring 
him innocent’ (of. a good tr. of this typical 
example in Breasted, Anc. Records, iv. 326). 

This curious passage would lead one to suppose that, even 
although Aonu means a shaking of the head, the statue certainly 
moved or stretched out its arm to take the writing. This 
evidence should be laid alongside of the various texts that 
seem to show that at the coronation of the king the statue of 
Amon-Ra put the crown on the new sovereign's head, as in 
Ethiopia (see below). 

Taken in connexion with the indication of the 
Ethiopian kings and the Theban chief priests by 
the statue, these examples of judicial decisions 
throw light upon the philosophy of such proceed- 
ings. It is possible— and probable — that originally 
the gesture of the statue was actually divinatory, 
inasmuch as, though an indication was looked for 
from it that was tiie result, it is true, of solicita- 
tion, its exact answer or choice could not be fore- 
told. In the earliest times the hanu of the statue 
was as impossible to anticipate ■with certainty 
as were the miraculous movements recorded in 
other inscriptions — the statue making a gesture 
of welcome or salutation, during a procession, as 
it passed before a court official (of. Petrie, Eoptos, 
pi. xix. line 11 f.), or, more frequently, before 
the prince who was destined one day to mount 
‘the throne of Horus,’ and of whose future 
position as king of Egypt no indication had ever 
until then been made. The original nature of 
the process had a tendency gradually to become 
an operation in which the process of investigation, 
procedure, and inquiry was carried through more 
and more by human means, and the only uncertain 
element — i.e. the opinion, or the ■will, of the god 
— was reduced to the very restricted alternative 
of saying ‘yes’ or remaining motionless. Divina- 
tion proper, thus reduced to the minimum of 
interpretative freedom, and confined to cases 
equally definite and real, became, by force of 
circumstances, rather a registration of the god’s 
consent taken for granted in practice, and soon 
even simply a formality with practically no divi- 
natory significance in it. This was almost certainly 
the nature of the Divine hanu in the cases of the 
election of the Ethiopian long and the nomination 
of the Theban chief priest ; and similarly in the 
ratification of judicial sentences. This all serves 
to explain how, in the course of history, the 
Di^vine consent by a movement of the statue 
came to be the regular and necessary accessary of 
registration for all kinds of contracts, deeds of 
gift, marriages, ■wills, and even rescripts relating 
to funerarj- lots passed before the temple authori- 


ties, in which there was no kind of ‘divination’ 
to be seen — unless, indeed, we give that name to 
the desire (or would-be desire) to be quite certain, 
for the sake of the validity of these actions, that 
the spirit of the god was not opposed to them 
(cf. (1) the process in the Turin Papyrus 126 ; 
(2) Erman, ZA xxxv. [1897] 12, for the registra- 
tion of_ a will ; (3) Maspero, Botilaq, p. 336, for 
the registration of a funerary decree ; and (4) what 
Breasted says in Anc. Records, iv. 325, about a 
special work on this series of legal documents).^ 

(c) From the known examples, it appears that the 
consultation of statues usually consisted in obtain- 
ing a series of acquiesoings manifested by the 
hanu. We have seen, however, that movements of 
‘seizing’ sometimes accompanied this manifesta- 
tion of the god’s will. There were also other 
movements of an analogous kind ; e.g., when the 
image of Khonsu consented to grant its magic 
power to one of the statues of Khonsu in order to 
drive off a demon, it is said that it ‘made four 
passes of the magic fluid’ — from which we may 
assume actual movements, no matter how rudi- 
mentary, of the arms or of an arm. In some of 
the cases cited above, it is formally stated that 
the hanu was accompanied by spoken words, 
sentences more or less brief, but practically form- 
ing a short discourse; this is the case in the 
election of the kings of Napata. It is, indeed, 
certain, from a number of other texts, that the 
gods spoke — not, of course, to the common herd 
of mortals, but to their sons and their ministers 
(i.e. to the members of the royal family and the 
high priests). The gist of the wishes they mani- 
fested thus was afterwards reduced to the form of 


a decree (utu), and engraved on the walls of the 
temple as ‘the words of the god himself’ ; or their 
wishes were embodied in one of those rhythmical 
prose accounts, lyrical in character, which have 
been rapidly enriching the corpus of Egyptian 
historical inscriptions in recent times. 

These oracles ore ot as many varieties os the consultations of 
the statues examined above. Sometimes the pod himself, of 
his own accord and unsolicited, suddenly manifested his will, 
making his voice heard, in the silence of the sanotuary,'to the 
king or priest coming into his majestic presence ; and he would 
order a mission to Lebanon for wood for his house, for stones 
for his temples, for perfumes and rare trees for his altars and 
sanctuaries (cf. Erman, ZA xxxviii. [IBOOj 1 ; and GolenlschcII, 
RTr xxi. 127). Sometimes the manifestation was less unfore- 
seen : it might be the complement of a previous warning in a 
dream, a formal explanation of which the god was graciously 
granting by request ; or it might be the answer to a passionate 
request of the king. To the last category belongs the discourse 
received by Hatasu in the temple of Deir el-Baljan, when she 
came, after prayers and tasting, to seek a manifestation of 
the Divine will, and was ordered to send an expedition to the 
countrv of spices (cf. Naville, Deit el Bahari, London, 18B^ 
1901, ii'i. S4). This famous example is a good specimen of the 
manner of proceeding. The other examples of the same type 
show that in no single case was the divination accompanied by 
ecstasy, religious frenzy, or hypnosis of the subject, and that 
the god never used mysterious language, or broken mangled 
words that were afterwards submitted to the interpretation 
of professional soothsayers. The statements made by the god 
were in clear and coherent terms. They were practical replies 
as to a fact, a decision to be taken, or the issue ot a concrete 
imminent event. All the Egyptian precision and love of clear- 
ness are seen in these oracles, as we may call them. Seti i. 
implores the god, and is shown a place where he must maxe 
a well in the desert, while the god demands a sanctuon' in 
exchange (of. Breasted, Anc. Records, iii. 82) ; and orders, 
solicited or unsolicited, relating to the construction and repair 
of buildings (e.g. Mariette, Kamak, Leipzig, ip6, pi. xil.= 
Breasted, Anc. Records, ii. no. 000) appear to have held the 
chief place in these oracles— perhaps, indeed, 
responses more than others were engraved on the ■walls of tn 
buildings with which they were thus connected. Another kind 
of prediction which ive find of more and more [sequent o^ - 
rence is the foretelling of a prince’s coming ta the throne. 
Thothmes nj. was informed by the god long in advance that he 
would one day be king of Egypt (Inscription ot the year -3 
Wady-Halfa); and this prediction was confimed latar b; the 
statue suddenly stopping in front of Thothmes, prod g 


I On the question of illusion or fraud in to 
> Foucart, Religion cf art dans Vancienne AVVPta, Paris. 1^. 
L 1. ch. L p. S7ff. : Maspero, ‘Les Statues parlantes,' in JD, 
it Deo. 1898. 
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him king, crowning him, and making him a speech (cf. Breasted, 
‘Coronation Inscription,' in Anc. liecords, ii. CO, no. 140). 

Such facts should be compared with those telling how the 
Divine statue proclaimed the king, appeared in public with him 
under its protection, and gave him his crown and diadems (e.g. 
Daressy, Annales, iii. [1903] 27 f. for Kamses ii., and similar 
facts forthe Thothmes, the Amen-hoteps of the XVIIIth dynasty, 
and Harrahabi). They seem to indicate that here we have, for 
historical Egypt, the continuation of an extremely ancient 
divinatory process. If we further consider the remarks of 
Breasted {Anc. MecordSt ii. 225) on the antiquity and persist- 
ence of the coronation ritual of Heliopolis, it is a possible 
assumption that the whole is a survival, made regular and 
ritual, of a much earlier state of things, and that, in pre-historic 
times, the accession of a chief was actually settled by ivination, 
the idol (or, before it, the fetish) intervening by prophetic 
processes to indicate the man it desired to be its minister and 
to rule over men in its name. Such a view would modify our 
ideas on the origins of Egyptian monarchy, and should be con- 
sidered along witli the analogous customs to be found among 
numerous uncivilized races of the present day relating to the 
designation of kings or priests by divination. 

The inscriptions of the classical period published 
in recent years show that the gods themselves 
gave direct orders by speeches, and it is beyond 
all doubt that consultation of the gods by the 
kings was of veiy frequent occurrence, and that 
divination was involved in the majority of im- 
portant decisions. At grave junctures, e.g. when 
there was a conspiracy to frustrate, a treaty to 
arrange, or an expedition to command, the king 
asked help from the god, and he did not ask it 
in a sign or prodigy to be interpreted afterwards ; 
he requested an answer in articulate language and 
exact terms. It is difficult to find a nobler tone 
in the ancient literatuie of the East than that of 
some of the inscriptions in which a king relates 
how he came to the temple to seek for Divine 
•wisdom, stated his business before his ancestor, 
asked him what he ought to do, and turned away 
from this mysterious interview with face lit up 
and heart full of joy, because he had heard his 
god speak to him ‘ as a father to his son ’ (of. e.g. 
B^uriant, BTr xv. [1896] 178 ; Inscription of 
Thothmes IV. at Konosso). This fine formula 
recurs in several inscriptions relating to consul- 
tations of the god by the king.^ 

To these examples of oracles of the Pharaonic 
period we may add, _ as having an Egyptian 
character and no foreign elements, the aemotic 
inscriptions of Nubia, relating to the oracles of 
Isis of Philie and Thoth of Pi-Nubs. The records 
that the ‘ chief of the temple held a consultation 
of the god’ connect this method of divination 
with the official procedures already noticed (cf. 
Kdvillout, Bevue igyptologigue, v. nos. i.-ii., and 
PSBA X. 66-58). At the oracle of Dakke, held 
in great veneration by the Ethiopians and the 
Blemmyes, the statue of the god was consulted 
‘at the great feast’ (So en lo). Texts show that 
a consultation of this oracle was a recognized 
thing when a prediction of the circumstances 
favourable for the celebrated yearly journey of 
the statue of Isis of Phil® to the Blemmyes was 
desired. It is also an Egyptian custom that we 
find at Korti, when the chief priest of the temple 
leaves the choice of his successor in the hands of 
the god (cf. Bevue tgyptol. v. no. Ill, for a series 
of examples of all these oracles). 

It is very difficult to discriminate between what 
is Egyptian and what is foreign in_ the mass of 
examples of divination and sanctuaries having an 
oracle mentioned in connexion with Egypt by 
Grffico-Koman authors. The same restraint mimt 
be observed as for tbe divinatory processes dis- 
cussed above in the inquiry concerning the pro- 
phetic statues. As a rule, the recently discovered 
1 As to the very dlfBcnlt question of the maUrial method by 
which the god spoke, Garnnult (Remie scientifigxie, no. 21, May 
1900, p. C43f,) suggests ventriloquism ; Maspero holds that the 
priest spoke by Divine inspiration in the name of the god — the 
most satisfactorj' tlieory in many instances. But in some cases 
the king alone, without the intervention of the priest, appears 
to have received the Divine response directly in nis own soul. 


information of Pharaonic age tends to confirm fitr 
the majority of cases the actual national character 
of the modes of divination. Thus at the oracle 
of Bisu_ in tbe Thebaid (Herod, i. 182 ; Amm. 
MarcelUnus, xix. 12), and at that of Heliopolis 
(Macrobius, Saturn, i. 30), the means of getting 
the future divulged consisted in reducing the ques- 
tions to writing, according to carefully arranged 
formula. Such a method is fairly similar to what 
took place, as we saw above, in tbe judgment of 
the steward Thothmes, and the importance of the 
proper wording of the formulary noted by Pliny 
(xxviii. 3) and Juvenal (Sat. vi. 390) corresponds 
exactly with Egyptian formalism. But these 
forniulre, deposited under seal in the temple, and 
the replies given, also sealed, with the same 
ceremonial, are a method of Divine correspondence 
which the hieroglyphic inscriptions have not yet 
confirmed for the classic period. We know from 
Zosimus that in the reign of Constantine the 
government seized a number of oracles which were 
given into the hands of the Imperial police .and 
involved a number of Egyptians in imprisonment 
and exile. 

The cases of divination by incubation are the 
most complicated. If it is certain that the sanc- 
tuary of Ptah Sotmu in Memphis was giving 
oracles in the Pharaonic epoch to sufferers who 
came to consult it (see Disease [Egyp.]), and that 
the gods had been sending dreams, for long ages 
and almost everywhere, to reveal remedies to the 
patients who came to sleep in their temples, it is 
no less certain that the result of the combined 
influence of Asia and Greece was to extend and 
modify the essentials of these processes of divina- 
tion, just as in the cases already noticed of 
prophecy by interpretation of inanimate things. 

The famous oracle of Juppiter Amon of the Great Oasis 
deserves special mention. Although manifestly in decadence 
In the time of Strabo (xvii. 769), its advice was still held of 
great value in difficult questions (Juvenal, Sat. vi. 664). A 
study of the principal Gnoco-Roman authors who describe the 
manner in which the god made his will known (Ptolem. 5 8 f. ; 
Scriptores renim Alex, ilagni, ed. Miillcr-Didot, 1846, p. 87 f. : 
Arrian, Anabasis, iii. 4. I 6 ; Quintus Ourtius, iv. 7; 
Ephippos, § S; Strabo, vii. fr. 1; Diodorus, xvii. 61; Plutarch, 
Alex. 27; and especially Callisthenes, fr. 27 and 86) shows 
that it was in absolute confonuity with the Egi’ptian rule: 
the statue of the god, the response by gesture and, if need 
be, by spoken words, the consultation by the high priest, and 
the questioning at the ‘ ceremonial going out’ of the god (notice 
the passage of Strabo [vii. fr. 1] remarking indirectly that the 
responses of the oracle were given in conventional signs, £ia 
Tivwv avftpShay). We also find indirectly, from the evidence 
of Ephippos (§ 3), that the divinatory statue had a human form, 
and was provided with shoes, a mantle, and horns. This last 
trait— granting that the Amon of the Oasis is certainly a copy 
of the Theban Amon— helps to confirm the conclusion that tbe 
prophetic statue of Thebes had a ram’s head. The most famous 
epiwde in connexion with this oracle was the visit of Alexander, 
who was summoned by Amon ns his eon and lawful successor 
upon the throne of Egypt. Maspero (Ann. de I’Seole des Uautes 
Etudes, 1897, pp. 1-32, ’Comment Alexandre devint dieu cn 
Egypte’) shona clearly that the deification of the great con- 
queror was carried through completely in accordance with the 
forms of the Pharaohs, in spite of the mistaken statements of 
Greek autiors, who were ill-informed as to Egj-ptian procedure. 

The consultation of statues by signs and oracles 
being entrusted to the priest in charge of the 
ordinary priestly functions led, of necessity, to 
the suppressing of professional soothsayers and 
seers filled with religious frenzy, divinatory- 
ecstasy, etc. There was not even a set of olficiala 
whose duty it was to interpret dreams ; tliis 
function was entrusted by the Pharaoh to some 
of his chaplains or secretaries. Finally, we know 
of no regular body of individuals charged -with 
the execution of the rules of mantics as applied 
to time and space (cf. art. Stars [Egyp.], for a 
partial exception to this). It is true, of course, 
that innumerable trifling cases of divination in 
daily life engaged the attention of all classes, 
! from the man in the street to the king himself, 
i But these were dealt with directly, by individual 
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intelligence, by an answer obtained from a book 
of magic, or by explanations sought from some 
private person celebrated for knowledge and 
sagacity — this last word being imderstood in its 
narrowest sense of a high degree of skill in 
magical studies. This practice of private divina- 
tion (which must be carefully kept distinct from 
oflScial divination) seems to have been of wide 
occurrence in Egypt in all periods. It presents 
cases of an infinite variety of application, but 
these will be more appropriately discussed under 
Magic (Egyp.). 

Literature. — There is no monograph on the subject. A good 
number oI_ testimonies of classical authors, almost entirely 
neglected in Eg^’ptological works, are gathered together in 
J. G. Wilkinson, UanneTS and Customs, ed. 1878, ii. 402-464, 
where, however, the actual facts are not stated from Egypt 
itself. An isolated branch — the study of prophetic statues — is 
treated by G. Maspero, in a great many publications (see esp. 
RER XV. [1889] 169, 188; RTr i. [1882] 152; JD, 21st Dec. 
1898 [speakinmstatues] ; Guide auMitsie de Boulaq, Paris, 1883, 
pp. 69, 338 ; Etudes de Myth, et d'Archiol. iii. [1901] 165, 220 ; 
Annuaire de I’Bcolc des Eautes Etudes, 1897). A short account 
is given in A. Erman, Agypt. Religion^, Berlin, 1900, p. 186. 
The rest of the important documents and articles on the subject 
have been mentioned in the article. 

George Fodcart. 

DIVINATION (Greek). — Of the beliefs ivith 
regard to divination held by the Hellenes at the 
time of their arrival in Greece we have no know- 
ledge. That they practised it is highly likely; 
and it is inconceivable that the inhabitants of 
Knossos, Tiryns, Mycense, and the other centres 
of pre-histone culture had no belief in it ; but 
definite information is entirely wanting. The most 
we can say is that certain ancient oracles very 
possibly date from pre-Hellenic times. We begin 
therefore udth the feudal period of (Jreek history 
(?c. 1200 B.O.), of whose culture we know some- 
thing from Homer. 

I. In Homer.— Here we find for the most part 
‘independent diviners’ (divins libres, to adopt 
Bouchd-Leclercq’s convenient terminology). The 
oracular shrines, so famous in later ages, are 
scarcely mentioned at all. One instance occurs 
of a ijrivate consultation at Dodona,* and Achilles 
mentions the wealth of the shrine at Delphi ; ^ but 
no important oracles are mentioned as emanating 
from either. Agamemnon, for example, does not 
appear to have consulted any one but the seer 
Kalchas with regard to the Trojan war. The 
famous portent of the serpent and the nest of 
swallows is interpreted by him, and Odysseus 
bids the discouraged army ‘wait awhile and see 
whether Kalchas prophesieth aright or not.’® So 
far, then, as divination is official and professional, 
it is the individual seer {pivTis, oluvowdhos) and not 
any sort of priestly corporation, that we have to 
deal with. The pavris is not, as a rule, an inspired 
prophet, but rather a craftsman {8iiy,toepy6s), classed 
■with leeches and carpenters in a famous verse of 
the Odyssey (xidi. 384, fidvriv, f) lyrrjpa kukGv fj 
TiKTova Soipojv). He practises seer-craft, yavTotrivt], 
the later yavTiKT) (r^vij), as a doctor practises 
physic, and by the favour of the gods’ he has 
more skill in it than ordinary men. But any 
one can interpret an omen on occasion, just as 
Patroklos, who is not a regular physician, on 
occasion heals the wounded Eurypylos. Of any- 
thing like possession or prophetic ■vision, apart 
from the interpretation or omens, we hear very 
little. The most famous instance is the ‘ second- 
sight’ of Theoklymenos {Od. xx. 351 fi'.), ''vho sud- 
denly sees the haU filled ■wdth the ghosts of the 
wooers of Penelope. The typical Homeric method 
of foretelling the future is by the actions and cries 

1 Od. xiv. 327 ; of. xix. 296. 2 II. lx. 404. s It. ii. 299 f. 

4 II. i. 72. Plato, following tbe recognized classification, 
divides divination into fj-ayrnoj evSeov and twv indtpovav ^•gnja'is 
ToS /le'AAovTOj (Phadrus, 244 B-0). The former is absent from 
Homer, practically, and has been ascribed (wrongly, we think) 
to the influence of Dionysos, by Bouoh4-Leclercq and others. 


of omen-birds (olwrot),^ or sometimes of other 
animals, or hj portents {rtpara). 

The former of these {dpvido/xavrela, oloivoaKorla) 
was always of more or less importance in Greece, 
although it never attained the imposing dimensions 
of Etruscan augury. In Homer, the omen-bird 
is generally an eagle, and always sent by Zeus, 
Apollo, or Athene.- Its actions are symbolical, 
and need no complicated augury for their interpre- 
tation. A characteristically transparent allegory 
is that given by the eagle in Jl. xii. 200 ff. : 

‘ For a bird appeared unto them ns they strove to cross, even 
on eagle of high flight, upon the left, staying the folk ; he bore 
a monstrous red serpent in his talons, alive still and breathing, 
that was not yet forgetful of strife, for it struck at the bird 
that held it upon the breast by the neck, writhing back. And 
the eagle dropped it from him to the earth, galled by the p.ain, 
and flung it down into the midst of the throng, and himself 
flew with a scream on the breath of tbe wind. And the Trojans 
shuddered when they saw the writhing snake lying in the midst 
of them, a portent of Zeus, the togis-bearer.’ 

Here the eagle represents the Trojans, the snake 
the Greeks, and tlie discomfiture of the eagle 
indicates the result of the contest. That it is 
meant as an omen is sho^mi by the species of bird 
— not all birds are ominous® — and by the unusual 
nature of the occurrence — it is called a portent 
{rtpas). It is seen on the left, i.e. the west, the 
quarter of darkness,’ and so must be unlucky. A 
much simpler omen encourages Odysseus and 
Diomedes : ® 

‘ Unto them Pallas Athene sent a heron, on the right, near 
their path ; they saw it not with their eyes through the mirky 
night, but they heard its crj’. And Odysseus rejoiced at that 
omen (opwt), and made prayer to Athene.' 

In neither of these cases is the diviner strictly a 
professional. Polydamas, who interprets the first 
omen, is renownea as an augur, but ne is present 
at the battle simply as a warrior, and only inci- 
dentally interprets omens and advises Hector. 
Odysseus is a favourite of Athene, but has nothing 
of the priest or wzard about him. The method 
of interpretation is of the simplest in these and all 
other cases in Homer ; and Hector, who is by no 
means impious, is frankly contemptuous about the 
adverse sign. 

Portents, strictly speaking, — i.e. ominous events 
of a miraculous nature, — are not very common 
in Homer. One has already been mentioned in 
passing. The omen of the serpent, interpreted by 
Kalchas, ends by the creature being turned into 
stone ; but no one seems to deduce anything from 
this. The word rtpas, indeed, is used to mean any 
sign ® from a god, whether miraculous or not, or 
any wonderful thing, like the te^s, which ap- 
parently Eris carries in U. xi. 4. In any case, it 
is definitely from a god that the sign always 
comes; and this applies to the other forms _ of 
divination mentioned below. Of familiar spirit^ 
animals which give si^s of their own accord, and 
the like, we hear nothing in Homer. 

Besides augury and portents, the most important 
omens are dreams. These are almost ahvays 
definitely sent by a god, and usually speak m 
plain language. Generally also they are tru^ an 
exception being the ‘ baneful dream sent by Zeus 
to deceive Agamemnon. Usually the vision takes 
the form of a man or woman known to the sleeper 

1 Strictly, opvw is ‘ a bird, in general,’ omvis,' an ' 

but the distinction is often neglected, oiuviir also means an 
omen given by a bird, hence an omen in general ; ana op 
was used in this sense. ^ . .. 

3 See Ameis on Od. x. 274. For the association of these three 
deities, cf. tbe repeated line at yhp, Zev rr "’“”9 " 7 . 

ical 'AirokAov. The eagle is ‘ most perfect ,(t.e. most tboroughlv 

ominous) of winged fowl’ (/7. viii. 24 1, XXIV. 316). 

3 0d.ii.182. 4h. xii. 239f. , 

6 Called in general o^po- A falling star is ^ 

Iv Thft Rtock reoaf of Iflter times, a monstrous birth, ora 
WrtMrom ^rnuU (s^eeNT. Pl3to, Cratytus, 393 B). does not 

°'?/f.'S.^ff?°Zeu8 is, it would appear, .““J™®' 
dreams (f6. i. 63) ; and we hear of no other god who, so to 
keeps dreams ready-made. The others appear the 
sleep, or make and send phantoms. 
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(in this case, Nestor). However, the clear, non- 
aUegorical language is not invariable, and there 
exists a class of dream-interpreters (dyeipoTrdXoi), 
hut, we may safely assume, no masters of any 
complicated and wide-reaching science like that 
taught in later days by such men as Artemidoros. 
Part of their craft, it would seem, consisted in 
telling true dreams from false ones ; so we gather 
from the apologue of the gates of horn and of 
ivory, in the speech of Penelope to Odysseus 
(Od. xix. 560). According to the geography of 
Od. xi., the ‘folk of dreams’ (Sy/ios dyelpuv) occupy 
a position beyond Ocean and near Hades ; hut 
such ideas have at least as much poetic fancy 
as genuine popular belief in them. What is 
important for our purposes to obsen’e is that 
Penelope’s dream is of the kind we have elsewhere 
noticed^ as the simplest form of allegorical dream 
— a vision of an ominous happening. Incubation 
(see below) is unknown in Homer. One unusual 
example of a dream, or vision, not divinely sent, 
remains to he noted. As Achilles sleeps, the spirit 
of his dead and unburied friend appears to him 
(II. xxiii. 62 ff’. ) to beg for speedy release from his 
homeless condition. But everything about this 
scene, including the revenant, is unusual, and even 
inconsistent with normal Homeric beliefs. 

The occasional appearances of deities, who speak 
face to face with favoured heroes (Athene with 
Achilles and Odysseus, Hermes with Priam, etc.), 
are foreign to our purpose ; but we may note, 
in passing, the peculiar occurrence which later 
Greece called Homer or icro-a — the 

rumour which, coming from no one knows where, 
spreads through a crowd. This the Greeks always 
recognized as heaven-sent. We mention it to 
introduce a similar idea, found both in Homer and 
in later -miters, namely, that the Divine will 
may be made knomi by means of the casual words 
of a mortal (AyStiv). Of this we have a note- 
worthy example in Od. xx. 98 ff. Odysseus, about 
to take vengeance on the wooers, prays for Divine 
encouragement ; a thunder-clap answers him, and 
is followed by a few words from a tired maid- 
servant, who curses the wooers for keeping her 
up all night to grind com for their feasts. Later 
ritual developed and systematized this method at 
the oracular shrine of Hermes Agoraios in Pharai.® 
The consultant whispered his question into the 
god’s ear, then stopped his o-wn ears, went out, 
and, when he got beyond the market-place, listened 
for chance words from passers-by. These were 
construed into an answer. This form of divination 
(cledonomancy) remained popular at all periods. 
It appears in various forms, such as the pirns on 
names (BVi’a — iX^uaus, fXavdpot, iXiirroXu, in the 
Agamemnon, 686 f.), and seems to have had this 
great advantage, that one could either accept 
(5^eo-0at) or disregard an omen of this kind.* 

Allied to cledonomancy is the omen from sneez- 
ing (Od. xvii. 641 ff.) — one of the large class of 
omens from involuntary human actions (n-aX/iol), 
elaborated in later times into a complicated system. 
In the Homeric instance. Telemachos’ violent sneeze 
simply indicates Divine approval of Penelope’s 
words. This idea lingers on to-day in Greece. If 
a sneeze is heard after any one has spoken, the 
sneezer is not only given the customarj' ‘Good 
health to you!’, but the words sal aXiideia Xiei, 

‘ and he (the last speaker) tells truth,’ are added. 

Necromancy proper — the evoking of a ghost or 
ghosts — is not found in Homer. The nearest 
approach, besides the appearance of Patroklos’ 
spirit, is in the visit of Odysseus to Hades (Od. 

1 See Ditikatio.v (Introductorj'), § i, ‘ Dreams.' 

2 Bouch6-Lccleroq, ii. 399 ; Pausanias, vii. xxii. 2-S. 

5 Cf. iEsoh. .dtram. 16.12 f. 

Al. . , . ovic 6avtiv. 

XO. Xfytii $afely <re . . • 


xi.). Here the ghosts are certainly approached 
with regular necromantic rites, blood-offerings and 
the like, and the whole passage suggests something 
other than the normal Homeric idea of the dead 
as ‘ strengthless.’ It may well he that, while the 
Achcean lords were not ghost-worshippers, their 
subjects were,^ and that this bit of ritual has 
percolated up from lower levels of society. But 
even here the ghosts are not raised from their 
graves or called into the upper world ; nor have 
they any prophetic powers, except Teiresias, who, 
by special grace, retains his old seer-craft or some- 
thing like it. The only approach to the usual 
idea of a dead man’s powers of divination is the 
foresight shown by some dying men, e.g. Hector.* 

Such are the main forms of Homeric divination, 
to which Hesiod makes no addition, for his 
weather signs are simply crude meteorology, -with 
nothing of magic about them. 

2 . Historic period. — We now pass to the historic 
period, which we may roughly di-vide into (1) the 
time of Greek dev’elopment and political import- 
ance (8th to 4th cent. B.c. — First Olympiad to 
the death of Alexander), and (2) the decadence 
(from the 4th cent, onwards). 

(1) The period of political importance . — ^In this 
period, besides the Homeric methods, several new 
forms of diiunation were introduced, which will be 
briefly discussed in their proper place ; but the 
chief feature of it was the immense importance of 
the oracular shrines, and particularly of three — 
those of Zeus at Dodona, of Apollo at Delphi, and, 
later, of Zeus Ammon. The first of these is un- 
doubtedly of great antiquity.* Horner^ mentions 
its priestly tribe or caste, the SeXXoI ‘ of unwashen 
feet, sleepers on the ground ’ ; and the way in 
which the oracles were given — by the sounds made 
by the sacred oak — suggests an ancient tree- 
worship, older than the cult of Zeus as we know 
it, and very possibly practised before the god was 
heard of. It remained respectable, though over- 
shadowed by Delphi, until quite late times. 

But the greatest of all oracles was the Delphio 
or Pythian. From very early times an oracle of 
some sort appears to have existed in this lonely 
and exquisitely beautiful place,* and, if we may 
trust the legends, it was held by Ge-Themis, 
possibly in conjunction with Poseidon. Inspira- 
tion was given by some sort of vapour rising from 
a cleft in the ground ; ' this Is so well established 
by ancient eridence that we cannot doubt it, 
although modem researches have shoivn that no 
large chasm existed — in fact, thanks to the French 
excavators, any one can now see that for himself. 
But, whatever it was, it was enough to serve as 
evidence of the presence of a chthonian power, 
and it was held to inspire prophecies — possibly by 
means of dream-risions, the characteristic form of 
earth oracles. To this old and well-established 
shrine there came, at some period of which we 
have no definite knowledge, a Northern tribe,* 
who worshipped Apollo. Despitethenon-chthonian 
character of this god, Delphi became Apolline 
henceforward. Under the management of the 
‘ Holy Ones’ ('Ovioi), it became the most important 
oracular shrine in Greece, and to some extent the 
official head-centre of Hellenic religion. 


1 For a discussion of the whole question, see Rohde, Psyche*. 
Tubingen, 1007, vol. i. ch. 1. 

- See DmxATioN (Introductory), 8 6, ‘Necromancy.’ 

3 Sec Farnell, CGH i. SSfl. ; Bouch^-Leclercq, ii. 277 ff. 

< JL xvi. 233 ff. 

®See Farneli, !v. ISOfl., tor an excellent discussion; hut In 
our opinion he underestimates the part played by the natural 
advantages of the spot. The Greeks were extraordinarily 
sensitive to beautiful scenery, though not given to sentimentid- 
izing about it. 

2 Cf. Plutarch, de Deject. Orae. 43. 

7 Crete also had a traditional connexion with Delphi: te* 
Bom. nym. ApoU. 3SS; Pans. x. vi. 7; Pind. Pyth. r. 62. A 
lion 8 head ui Knossian sti'le has been found at Delphu 
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Several methods of divination were employed at 
one time or another, such as the fiavriKal 'pTj(f>oi, 
which appear to have resembled the Zulu divining- 
sticks ; but the usual procedure was by possession 
{fiavTiKv Meos). The Pythia or prophetess, after 
a draught of water from tlie underground spring 
Kassotis,^_ seated herself upon the tripod in the 
inner shrine, probably over the cleft, became 
inspired, and prophesied. The official interpreters 
(irpotjnjrai) then reported her utterances, normally 
in hexameters.® The opportunity this gave for 
very liberal ‘ recension ’ of the inspired and prob- 
ably quite unintelligible words or the Pythia is 
obvious; stiU, all oracles were supposed to come 
through her direct, as is sho'wn by the common 
phrase RvOla xp$~ The theory was briefly this : 
Zeus was omniscient, and Apollo was his favourite 
son and his confidant. Apollo, therefore, from time 
to time® made kno-wn his father’s will or fore- 
knowledge to such mortals as chose to consult him 
after due purification and sacrifice, employing as 
his medium the Pythia, who,^ possessed much as a 
shaman is possessed (plena deo, in Vergil’s phrase), 
spoke not her own words but those of the god. 
How much of all this the ‘Holy Ones’ believed, 
we cannot say ; certainly the oracle had immense 
influence,® especially in religious matters, where 
it was, on the whole, conservative, except for its 
advocacy of Dionysiac worship and of hero-cults. 
In political matters it usually avoided any decided 
position, though it was philo-Spartan in the 
Peloponnesian war; and a certain vagueness and 
ambiguity in all fore-tellings of the future saved 
the god from the disagreeable position of a false 
proMet. In one respect, however, Apollo seems 
really to have acted as a useful Information 
Bureau. Founders of colonies regularly came to 
him for advice, and that advice was generally 
good. It may be, however, that here, as in the 
case of codes of laws supposed to emanate from 
Delphi (vonoi IlvQbxpntrroi.), the god did no more 
than give his approval to a course already decided 
upon. 

The influence of Delphi, and the lesser influence 
of other oracles of Apollo (Klaros, Branchidai, 
etc. ), had its effect on legend, as is shown by the 
persistent torturing of myths about ancient seers 
into making the latter sons or pupils of Apollo, 
and inspired prophets rather than augurs. The 
great bulk of the oracles, and their proverbial 
obscurity, called into existence a class of inter- 
preters whose business it was to reveal 

the god’s meaning to the less sharp-witted public. 
It was recognized that to be a good exegete one 
must be something of a diviner ; and, later on, in 
the nonage of Greek culture, the collection and 
interpretation of oracles in the light of a degenerate 
philosophy occupied such men as Porphyry. 

But even Apollo did not e.xtinguisn the race of 
divins lihrM. The craze for knowledge of the 
future which was very noticeable during the 
Peloponnesian war produced a demand for oracles 
which was liberally met by the circulation of the 
prophecies (xpw/ioL) of various ancient sages, such 
as Musaios — among them those of Bakis, of whom 
Aristophanes makes such delightful sport in the 
Knights and elsewhere. At Athens, especially, 
prophecies sprang up like mushrooms, and such 
ominous lines as the famous 

1 See Farnell, iv. 18S. The prophetic virtues of water from 
eaered springs were widely recognized. 

mother metres, and even prose, were used later; see Pint. 
de Pythice OracuUs. 

3 The oracle could be consulted only at certain seasons 
(«Vt57jS<“‘) iiud on certain days. 

i This was a regular Apolline method, e.g. at his ancient 
cave-shrine at Hylai on the Maiander. 

5 The more so as most gods had either no oracles or none of 
any importance. Hence we And Apollo consulted, for example, 
on a question affecting the worship of Demeter at Eleusis. 


^fet Ate/3iog6s TTo'Xe/ior sal \otg6s &p,’ aiVm,* 
with its no less terrifying variant \ifi6s, were in 
every one’s mouth. Soothsayers of all kinds plied 
a lively trade. Nikias was especially dependent 
upon them, but no general crossed a river oi 
entered the enemy’s country without consulting 
the fidvTeis attached to the army. 

These official diviners practised an art un- 
known to Homer, namely, haruspicg. Whereas 
the Homeric heroes simply sacrificed and had 
done •ndth it, in later Greek rites the victim was 
required to give a sign (by shaldng its head when 
the libation was poured upon it) that the god 
accepted it, and the entrails® were inspected for 
signs of Divine approval or disapproval, especially 
before a battle. Indeed, there is more than one 
instance (notably at Platrea) of a general delaying 
action for a considerable time until at last a 
victim’s entrails gave a favourable omen. Empyro- 
mancif was also practised, i.e. the observation of 
the fare consuming the sacrificial flesh. If it 
burned low or went out, it was a bad sign, and so 
on. This was not restricted to altar-flames. It 
is hardly too much to say that everything capable 
of being affected by a moderate-sized fire was 
scrutinized for signs at one period or another.® 
But most of these curious methods and most of 
the countless other forms of divination, of which 
we have no room even to give a list, were relatively 
unimportant, formed no part of any State religion, 
and were only here and there adopted by oracles. 
Haruspicy was the normal official method, and in 
important matters an oracle was consulted. 

Dreams, however, deserve separate mention. 
The recognized medium of chthonian oracles,* they 
were opposed by the Apolline cult, but found a, 
footing in the worship of medicinal heroes, especi- 
ally Asklepios. The cult of heroes, indeed, grew 
very important at thi^eriod,® and Asklepios was 
particulai'ly popular. Bus shrine at, or rather near, 
Epidauros — to-day one of the most interesting 
ruins in Greece — and many lesser shrines at Athens 
and elsewhere, healed the sick by means of incuba- 
tion (iyKol/i'r]<^K, fyKAivts). The patient,_ after pre- 
liminary rites, slept in the temple, and in a dream 
was tended or acfvised — generally the latter — by 
Asklepios.® Here, of course, the medical knowledge 
of the priests (AvxAijgidSat) came into play. That 
it was considerable is clear, both from a number 
of votive offerings describing treatments^ which, 
even by modern standards, are quite scientific, 
and also from the rise of the Asklepiads of Kos 
to well-earned renown, e^ecially in the person of 
their greatest member, Hippokrates. But, 
apart from this, and despite the vogue of Delphi, 
several heroes, notably Trophonios of Lebadeia, 
gave oracles by dreams or visions. 

Finally, as illustrating the extent to which 
divination at this time became a regular profession, 
despite the theoretical importance of individual 
inspiration, mention should be made of the great 
prophetic families — the lamidai of Elis and the 
Melampodidai of Akarnania being the most 
famous.® Alongside of these families (or gilds) 
of professional diviners, we begin to hear of tliat 
curious figure of later mythology, the Sibyl. 

(2) The decadence.— In this period we have to 
notice, firstly, the weakening of the Greek genius, 

2 Specially the liver (hepatosoopy). Sec, 

any. Pint. Vita Arati, ch. xliii. (Assyr.-tobA 

3 See BouchS-LeoIercq, vol. i., for a full treatment of this ana 
her forms of divination, such as lecanomancy. 

s tt was.'^M w^e have" seen! favoured by Delphi, eo lonff as the 
onopoly of prophecy was not Inlringed. _ 
a See Aristoph. Plutus, for a farcical description. 

3 BouohS-Leclercq. ii. 62 ff . _ mnre than 

8 The patronjinlc termination often connotes no more 
is ; cf. ’AtTieATTVidJat. 
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and the consequent influence of foreign cults; 
secondly, the part plaj'ed by philosophy in regard 
to the belief in divination ; and, finally, the de- 
generation of the great national cults, and the con- 
sequent downfall of the official divination — oracular 
and otherndse — ^which formed part of them. 

Of the foreign ideas which came in ivith the 
backwash from Alexander’s conquests, the most 
noteworthy was the Chaldceo-Egyptian belief in 
astrology?- Somewhat modified by Greek ideas, 
it pervaded the whole of AVestem thought, and 
became the principal form of divination. This is 
not the place to go into details as to the methods 
employed, but a few salient points may be noted. 
Firstly, it was almost wholly novel. The idea of 
taking omens from the heavenly bodies or from 
such phenomena as lightning and shooting stars 
is old enough in Greece, but no elaborate system, 
and no idea of anything like planetary influences, 
had ever existed. This was the product of the 
sidereal cults of the East ; it is a remarkable fact 
that the Greeks hardly worshipped the heavenly 
bodies at all.® Astrology — this is another notice- 
able fact — aided the late tendency to syncretism. 
Thus, joined with the popularity of the Eastern 
sun-gods, it helped to identify AmIIo ndth Helios ; 
Artemis was confounded ndth Selene ; the ram- 
homed (and doubtfully Hellenic) Zeus Ammon 
with the sim Aries, and so on. Thirdly, astrology 
invaded all branches of divination to such an 
extent, that we find hamspices, palmists, etc., 
using terms borrowed from it, and tracing the 
influence of the stars in the formation of beasts’ 
entrails and the like. 

Philosophers of the decadence and of the period 
immediately preceding it (that in ndiich Plato and 
Aristotle lived and wrote) were, on the whole, 
favourable to divination. Plato, at heart a mystic, 
while outspokenly contemptuous of the disreput- 
able vendors of indulgences and oracles, was by 
no means adverse to beliefs in the supernatural, 
and, in fact, seems to have held that divination 
was not only possible, but a reality and his late 
followers, the Neo-Platonists, who constructed an 
elaborate system of Solgoves on the basis of the 
Timeeus, found therein a full and satisfactory 
explanation of oracles. Epicurus, indeed, whose 
system denied Providence and Divine interest or 
interference in human affairs, was hostile to the 
pretensions of diviners ; but the Stoics passionately 
championed astrology, as endence of their doctrine 
of Fate.^ The degenerate and mongrel system, 
which goes by the name of Neo-Pythagoreanism, 
was freely credulous of all marvels, divination 
included, and produced its own inspired prophet, 
Apollonios of Tyana {q.v.). 

pnder pressure of foreign cults, including finally 
Mithraism and Christianity, the ancient State 
religions of Greece became gradually weaker ; and 
this inevitably entailed a decline in the importance 
of the oracles, and of official diviners. Indi- 
vidualism also was rampant, as is shown by the 
popularity of the post>.^istotelian philosophies; 
and this meant that divination became more and 
more of a private affair. AVhile it is wholly untrue 
that the oracles ceased at the coming of Christ,® 
it is a fact that by about 100 A.D. they were 
no longer of great importance;® indeed, quite 

J Bouoh6-Leclerc(), ii. ch. vi. ; ct. art. Stars (Greels). 

s Even the sun is unimportant, ns is indicatea by the extreme 
raritj’ of names such as Ueliodoros or Ueliades before the Srd 
cent. B.C. The attempts made to identif.v an.v of the leading 
Hellenic deities (save Zeus, who is vaguely a skj'-god) with 
celestial phenomena are without exception unsatisfnctoiy'- 

® Socrates had certainly been of that opinion before him. 

* E.p. llanilius, iv. 14 f. 

® The tale is an invention of Christian apologists, who con- 
sidered oracles the work of evil spirits. Archa!Ologic.al evidence 
alone is quite conclusive against it. 

® See riut. de Defect. Orac., and dc Pj/ihia; Orac. 


apart from other causes, the political insignificance 
of Greece meant, sooner or later, the insignifi- 
cance of her great religious institutions. Finally, 
Christian opposition for the most part stamped out 
pagan divination. 

_ There were, however, survivals. Astrology 
lingered on despite theological denunciations — 
political opposition it had already endured for 
centuries — and still sundves. Oneiromancy, which 
had grown into a most complicated science, still 
retained a considerable hold on popular belief. 
Finally, the prophecies of the Sibyl or Sibyls — the 
number and names vary ' — being in later times of 
Judseo-Christian origin, were hospitably received 
and ranked almost equal with the Hebrew prophets. 
‘The old man is Sibyl-mad,’ says Aristophanes’ 
slave of his master Demos ; and in the Middle 
Ages her name was still held in reverence ; ‘ Teste 
Dauid cum Sibylla.’ 

Literature. — A. Bonch^-Leclercq, Bist. de la divination 
dans Vantiq., vols. i.-i!i., Paris, 187^1880 ; L. R. Famell, Ctdit 
of the Greek States, Oxford, 1806 ff., esp. vol. i. (Zeus) and vol. Iv. 
(Apollo). The former work gives a full bibliography of earlier 
wntiaBS. H. J. EOSE. 

DIVINATION (Indian). — In India, divination 
has gone through two phases of development. 
Originally it seems to have been practised chiefly 
with the intention of obviating the evil conse- 
quences of omens and portents ; in the later period, 
rather to ascertain the exact nature of the good or 
evil which those signs were supposed to indicate. 
Both phases presuppose the firm belief in omens 
and portents, which appears to be a common feature 
of primitive culture. In India this belief can be 
traced back to the Vedic Samhitas : birds are in- 
voked to be auspicious, and certain birds, especially 
pigeons and owls, are said to be messengers of death 
(Nirf ti, Yaraa).® A great many details are furnished 
by later Vedic books, especially tbeAdbhuta Bruh- 
maifa, which forms the last chapter of the ^a^viinia 
JBrdlimana of the Samaveda, and the 13th cha^r 
of the liauUka Sutra of the Atharvaveda.® The 
subjects treated in the 12 parnOTaphsof the Adbhuta 
Brahmaita are, according to W eber’s® enumeration: 
common incidents, diseases of men and cattle, agri- 
cultural calamities, loss of ornaments, earthquakes, 
phenomena in the air and the sky, miraculous hap- 
penings to altars and idols, electrical phenomena, 
monsters ; in each case the god is named to whose 
province the particular incident belongs, and the 
mantra, or the ceremony for the expiation of the 
evil sign, is prescribed. The second treatise is 
similar to the first ; but it differs from it in this, 
that in it the omens and portents are more special- 
ized and more varied, and that the Brahman who 
is to prescribe the remedy for them must belong to 
the Atharx'aveda. The last point need not surprise 
us, for that Veda was largely engaged with occa- 
sional and optional practices, with charms and 
spells ; hence the house-priest {purohita) of the 
king, who had to ward off the evil influences which 
menaced king and country, was required to bo 
deeply versed in the secret lore of the Atharvaveda. 
Therefore all that refers to inantic and magic was 
naturally believed to come within the province of 
that Veda. The last contribution to it is the 72 
Pariiutas (appendixes or paralipojnena),® treatises 
on different subjects connected with the Atharva- 
veda. Some of them are of comparatively late 
age, since they betray an acquaintance with 
Greek astronomy. About a third part of this 

1 See Boucbi-Leclercq, ii. ch. iii. 

S Kigv. ii. 42, 43, x. 165 ; Atharv. vi. 27-29 ; cl. Aitareya 
Brahmaya, !!. 15. 14. 

s Both treatises have been edited, translated, and commented 
upon by A. Weber (Zirei vedisehe Texte fiber Omina und Por- 
tenta, Berlin, 1859, p. 313 ft.). 

4 Ind. Lileraturgeseh.v, Berlin, 1878, p. 76. 

* The Pariii(ttts of the Atharvaveda, ed. O. llelvUle Bolling 
and Julius von Kegelein, Leipzig, 1909-10. 
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work deals -with prognostics, especially from pheno- 
mena in the atmosphere and the heavens. Here 
we find divination in its later development, i.e. 
with the object of predicting future events. But 
the expiatory ceremonies and mantras, so charac- 
teristic of the preceding period, continued to he 
looked upon as important matter ; thus the 67th 
Pariiisia, called Adhhutaianti, is, on the whole, a 
metrical paraphrase of part of the Adhhuta Brah- 
mana mentioned above. 

The art of divination with which we have dealt 
as yet was part of the religion, especially of the 
Atharva priest, who was the orthodox soothsayer. 
There were probably already in early times sooth- 
sayers and fortune-tellers of no religious character 
(naimittiha, mauKurtika} samndrika) who made 
single branches of prognostics their speciality. But 
the whole art of divination became independent of 
religion when Greek astronomy and astrology were 
introduced into India in the early centuries of our 
era. The astrologer possessed what was believed 
to be a real science of prediction, the accuracy of 
which was uncontestably proved in one branch of 
his science — the astronomical — and was, therefore, 
readily believed in in the other — the astrological 
one. For astronomy and astrology were in India, 
as indeed also in Europe till quite recently, but 
two branches of one science. And the Indian 
astrologer added to these two branches a third — 
the art of divination, hitherto practised by the 
Atharva priest. We shall call the latter natural 
astrolo^, in contradistinction to judicial astrology 
adopted from the Greeks. An accomplished as- 
trologer or astronomer (jyotisa) had to know 
astronomy, judicial astrology (hora), and natural 
astrology.* Judicial astrology is subdivided into 
(1) nativity {jataka) ; (2) prognostics for joui-neys, 
especially marches of princes in war (yatra) ; and 
(3) horoscopy for weddings (vivaha). Natural 
astrology is treated in works which are called 
Saihhita. The best known SaifahitS is the Brhxit 
Samhita of Varaha Mihira, written about the 
middle of the 6th cent. A.D., on which an extensive 
and very valuable commentary was composed by 
Bhattotpala in the 9th century.* The contents of 
the '6f'hat Samhita may serve as a summary of the 
original Indian art of divination — of course, in its 
last stage of development. We therefore tran- 
scribe Varaha Mihira’s enumeration of them (ii. 5, 
tr. H. Kem, JBAS, 1869) : 

* The course of the sun and of the other eight planets, and, dur- 
ing it, their natural and unnatural symjjtoms, their size, colour, 
and brightness of the rays, their shape, risings and settings, their 
roads and deviations, their retrograde and post-retrograde mo- 
tions, the conjunctions of planets with asterisms, etc., as well as 
the respective consequences for the different parts of the globe ; 
the course of Canopus, the course of the Seven Seers (Great 
Bear), the division of things as beionging to the domain of each 
planet, the same as apperUiining to the domain of each asterism, 
the conjunction of the five planets in the figure of a triangle, 
eto., the planetary war, the conjunction of the five planets with 
the moon, the effects produced by the planets on the years pre- 
sided over b^- them, the symptoms of pregnancy of the clouds, 
the conjunction of the moon with Rohipi, with Svati, with 
Asacjhil; the forebodings of instant rain, the conclusions to be 
drawn from the growth of flowers and plants as to the produce 
of trees and crops, the mock-sun, the halo, the cloudy line 
piercing the sun's disk at rising or setting, the wind, the meteors, 
the glow of the sky, the earthquake, the glowing red of twilight, 
the Fata Morgana, the dust rain, the typhoon, the cheapness or 
dearth of the products of the earth, the prognostics for the 
gronth of com, the banner of Indra, the rainbow, architecture, 
palmistry, the auspicious or ill-lucky movements of crows, the 
augural circle, the movements of wild beasts, of horses, the circle 
of winds, the good or bad signs of temples, of statues, the conse- 
cration of statues, the treatment of trees, the observation of the 


1 The matihurtOca is the predecessor of the astrologer proper. 
Ohagakya, who ivrote about 300 B.c., mentions the mauhUrlika 
{Kautniyam, llj-sore, 1900, p. 38), while Kamandaki, a late ad- 
herent of Kaujilya’s school, speaks of Hora-gamta-tattvavid 
(The ATfisdra, by Kamandaki, Calcutta, 1884, iv. 33). 

2 H. Kem, Bjihat Saiiihitd, Calcutta, 1805, Preface, p. 20 ff. 

* Edited, together with the text, in the Vizianagram series, 

1895-97. 


soil for finding veins of water, the lustration, the sight of 
wagtails, the allaying the influence of portents, miscellaneous 
matters, the anomtment of a king; the signs of swords, of 
ornamental goldplates, of cocks, of tortoises, of cows, of goats, 
of horses, of elephants, of men, of women ; reflections on woman- 
kind ; the prognostics of boils, of shoes, of tom garments, of 
chowrics, of umbrella-sticks, of couches and seats, the examina- 
tion of jewels, the foretokens at a lamp, the good or bad signs of 
tooth-sticks, etc., such as occur in common fife to everybody as 
well ns to kings, — ^all these things have every moment to bo 
considered by an astrologer with undivided attention.’ 

As the astrologer bad thus appropriated all 
prognostics to himself that had belonged to the 
Atharva priest, he became the successful rival of 
the latter. This change must have set in during 
the 2nd or 3rd cent. A.D. ; for Garga, an early 
predecessor of Varaha Mihira, had proclaimed : 

‘The king who does not honour a scholar accomplished in 
horoscopy and astronomy, clever in all branches and accessaries, 
comes to grief.’ ‘ As the night without a light, as the sky 
without the sun, so is a king without an astrologer ; like a blind 
man he erreth on the road ’ (ib. ii. 7. 9). 

It is beyond the scope of the present article to 
enter into details about judicial astrology as taught 
by the Hindus ; but it must be noticed that they 
have also adopted Muhammadan astrology, and 
treated it, under the name tajika, as distinct from 
the Greek astrology, or jataka. 

There are several branches of prognostics which 
seem early to have been cultivated by specialists, 
and in some degree to have become independent 
disciplines. To this category belonged the inter- 
pretation of dreams. The belief in the significance 
of dreams is already found in the Rigveda (viii. 
47, 14 flF.) ; dreams indicating death are enumerated 
in the Aitareya Ar any aka, iii. 2, 4 ; the expiation 
of evil dreams is treated in Kaukika Sutra, xlvi. fifii, 
and in the Gfhya Siltras. The 68th ParUi^ta of 
the Atharvaveda, called Svapnddhyaya, deals with 
oneiromancy, and so do several Purfinas in a chap- 
ter bearing the same name, and sbme_ separate 
works (see, further, art. Dreams [Vedic]).* In- 
terpreters of dreams, their dream-book, and its 
contents are frequently mentioned by the Jains.* 
Another important branch of prognostics is the 
interpretation of the marks of the body, including 
palmistry and_ physiognomy. It is an ancient 
discipline, for it is a tenet of the Buddhists that 
Buddha possessed the 32 lucky marks (mahapurusa- 
laksana) and the 80 minor marks. The art of 
interpreting bodily marks is called samudrika, and 
several works treating of it are extant ; those who 
practise it are also called samudrika. Augury 
proper (sakuna) is, as_we saw above, a ve^ old 
branch of divination ; it has been developed in the 
course of time. A very full dissertation on this 
subject is given by Eugen Hultzsch, Prolegomena 
zu des Vasantaraja's Qakuna, Leipzig, 1879.* 
Finally, it may be mentioned that sortuege was 
also practised in India ; a specimen of this kind 
of divination is published by A. Weber, ‘Uber em 
indisches Wlirfel-Orakel ’ (MBA W, 1859). 

The Jains also practised the art of divination. 
According to them, it had eight branches (atthanga- 
mahanimitta \Kalpasutra, i. § 64]), which are 
specified in the commentary to the passage in ques- 
tion ; divya, utpata, antariksa, ohauma, ahga, 
svara, laksana, and vyanjana ; in another enumera- 
tion the same names are given, only that svapna ib 
added, and divya is omitted. As far as can be 
judged from this division, the Jain system of prog- 
nostics must, on the whole, have been similar to 
that of the Hindus in general. 

Literatcre. — B esides the works quoted in the couree of the 
article, see A. HiUebrandt, ‘ Kituallitteratur,' G/A.P, Strass- 
bunr. 1897. p. 182, and the literature quoted there, p. 184 1 . 

** Hermann Jacobi. 

1 For further details, see Pischel, in ZJillG xl. P®®®! J^l ff- 

2 Kalpasutra of Bhadrabahu, ed. Jacobi, Leipziff, 1879, pp. i, 

74 (SBE xxii. 246). . . , 

2 The whole text, Vasantardja Sakunam, was edited 

Bombay, 1884. 
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the one she had lost in battle ; while Paravrj was 
cured by them (i. 112. 8) both of blindness and of 
lameness. For the story of their cure, in con- 
junction with Sarasvati, of Indra, of. below. The 
methods of their cures are not indicated, bnt 
rather have the air of the miraculons. It may be 
noted, however, that honey is most closely con- 
nected with these gods (cf. Macdonell, Ved. 
Mythol., 1897, p. 49), and also possesses medical 
efhcienoy (cf. above, including all cases of amulets). 

In still another way Varuna is brought into 
connexion wth disease. Disease is the punish- 
ment of sin, and Varuna is the moral governor Kar 
f^oxijy. The connexion is particularly clear in 
i. 24. 9 : ‘ Thy remedies, 0 ting, are a hundred, 
a thousand. Let thy good -will be broad and deep. 
Drive into the distance Nirrti. Free us from the 
sin committed ’ (of. also vi. 74 and x. 97). It may 
be taken as certain that the efforts to escape the 
fetters of Varuna and the constantly recurring 
prayer for forgiveness of sin are not all inspired by 
pure feelings of contrition and remorse, but are in 
part at least due to the desire to escape the pay- 
ment of the wages of sin. The specific thing in 
connexion with Vanina’s relation to disease is the 
fact that he, as the lord of the waters, sends dropsy 
in punishment for sin, and especially falsehood. 
This idea, unmistakable in other texts, is probable 
for the IRigveda {cf. i. 24. 8, where Varuna is the 
‘ speaker away of the heart-piercing ’ demon ; and 
HUlebrandt, Varuna und Mitra, 1877, p. 63 ff.), 
though it is not so clear as to be beyond the possi- 
bility of denial (cf. Bergaigne, Religion vtaigue, 
1878-83, iii. 156). 

The healing power of the waters is also mentioned 
quite frequency. Digv. i. 23. 16-24 is devoted to 
their praise ; they are said to contain immortality 
and all remedies, and are besought to bestow their 
remedies and carry away sin (cf. also x. 9. 6-7, and 
note the frequency with which the waters appear 
in prayers for long life). In Kigv. vi. 60._ 7 they 
are healing, and in x. 137. 6 they are healing and 
dispellers of disease. 

It would, however, be a mistake to Infer from such passages 
that the concept of the cause of disease is radically different in 
the Eievcda from what it is in the Atharva. The association 
with the Rak^as is clear in iii. 16. 1, vii. 1. 7, 8. C, 38. 7, vili. 
85. 16-18, ix. 86. 1, X. 97. 6. 98. 12, 162. 1 furthermore, in x. 85. 31 
— a stanza to be recited when the bridal party passes a cemetery 

is to be recognized the ascription of disease to the influence of 

the spirits of the dead. It is for this reason that the sun-gods 
(i. 35. 9, 191.6-9, x. 37. 8, 109. 8) and Agnl (i. 12. 7, 189. 3) and 
Brhaspati (1. 18. 2, X. 98. 8) are dispellers of disease— they bemg 
the great demon-slayers. The prayer for food that causes no 
disease (anamlvd i^ah, iii. 22. 4, 62. 14, x. 17. 8) may also be men- 
tioned here as based on tbe idea of the disease-demon entering 
a man with his food. The goddess Apva, a drastic embodiment 
of ‘ defecation from fear ' invoked in x. 103. 12, may be classed ns 
a disease-demon (cf. Atharv, ill. 2. 5, ix. 8. 9). 

Medical charms are, of course, likely to call in 
the assistance of any and every god ; but,_ apart 
from these, the explicit mention of healing in con- 
nexion wdth other deities than those mentioned 
is very sporadic, though doubtless it is conceived 
as indued in a general fashion in their powers 
of giving long life and prosperity and of destroy- 
ing demons. The Adityas drive away disease 
t vui. 18. 10) ; Indra cures Apala of skin disease 
and her father of baldness (viii. 80 ; for the trea^ 
ment of this legend in the Brahmanas, cf. Oertel, 
JAOS xviii. 26fr.) ; the Maruts, as children of 
Rudra, have pure, salutary, and beneficent remedies 
(ii. 33. 13), which they are asked to bring from 
various places (viii. 20. 23 ff., cf. also v. 53. 14) ; 
Vata gives remedies (i. 89. 4, x. 186. 1) ; for 
Soma, cf. i. 91. 12, iii. 62. 14, viii. 72. 17, 79. 2, 
ix. 97. 43, X. 25. 11 ; for Soma-Rudra, vi. 74 ; for 
Vfistospati, vui. 54. 1, 65. 1 ; for the Daivns, x. 
35. 6 ;■ for the All-Gods, x. 63. 12 ; for Yama, x. 
14. 11 ; and the more general prayers for ^health 
among other blessings, iii. 16. 3, 59. 3, x. 18. 7,37.7. 
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The number of medical charms in the Rigveda 
is extremely limited. They are, however, of the 
same general type as the Atharvan charms, and 
most of them recnr also in the latter collection. 

Kigv. 1. 60. 11-13 is a prayer to Surya to destroy hearWiseasa 
and dropsy, upon which Atharv. i. 22 has drawn. Kigv. x. 137 
=Atharv. iv. 13 is a rather colourless panacea-hymn : the gods 
are to make alive again the man that has sinned ; one wind 
shall blow him a remedy, another shall blow away his disease ; 
the practitioner has come to the patient with weal and 
health, he has brought a remedy kindly and powerful, and is 
driving away the j/atsmo; the gods, the Maruts, and all 
creatures shall protect the sick man, that he may be free 
from disease ; the all-healing, disease-dispersing waters shall 
make for him a remedy ; the performer touches him with hie 
two hands, which confer immunity from disease. Kigv. x. 161 
= Atharv. iii. 11 is a charm against ajndtayaksma, rujayakfma 
and grdhi. The performer declares his power to bring back 
the patient even though he has gone into the presence ol 
Death and the lap cf Nirpti. Comparable with this is th« 
group of hjmns Kigv. x. 67-60, the purpose of which is to 
recall the mind wherever it may have gone. The closing verses 
are ; * Here the mother, here the father, here life has come 
This is thy refuge, come hitlier, O Subandhu, enter in. As men 
bind a yoke with a rope that it may hold indeed ; so do 1 
hold for thee thy mind, that thou maj-est live, mayest not die, 
mayest not be harmed. As the great mother (Earth) here 
supports these trees ; so do I hold, etc. From Yama, son ol 
Vivasvant, have I brought back the mind of Subandhu, that 
thou mayest live, etc. Doivn blows the wind, down burns the 
Are, down milks tbe cow, down shall go thy disease. This 
hand of mine is rich in blessings, this hand richer still, this 
band all-healing, this rubs auspiciously.’ Subandhu (‘good 
friend’) need not have been originally a proper name, hut it was 
felt to be so at least as early as the time of the Briihmapas, 
which spin legends about his return to life. 

Kigv. X. 163= Atharv. ii. 33 is a charm of another type : ‘From 
thine eyes, thy nostrils, thine ears and chin, from thy brain, 
from thy tongue, I tear out the disease of thy head.’ The prac- 
titioner then proceeds to enumerate other parts of the body, 
concluding, to guard against any possible omission, with the 
statement that he tears the disease from tlie whole being of 
the patient. 

Kigv. vii. 60 is a charm against poison— chiefly that of snakes 
— abounding in obscure words. Mitra-Varupa are to give 
protection, Agni is to burn it away, the All-Gods arc to 
drive it away, and the rivers are to bestow remedies for it. 
Kigv. 1. 191 is a charm lor the same purpose, but more aggress- 
ive in its efforts to secure its ends. The beings at which 
it is directed are stj'led the ‘unseen,’ and seem to be chiefly 
scorpions and small venomous vermin ; but doubtless the 
imaginary worms (cf. above) were also in mind. Tlicy are 
adjured to perish, they have been made visible to all, hence 
harmless. Their lineage (curiously exalted ; Dyaus is their 
lather, the Earth their mother. Soma their brother, and 
Aditi their sister) Is known, hence they must be quiet. The 
sun grinds and bums them. Tbe conjurer has put their poison 
on the sun, their poison-bag on the house of the keeper of 
spirituous liquor. Tbe sun will not die, neither will their 
victims. Little birds and sparks of Are drink their poison 
without barm : twenty^me peahens and seven unmarried 
sisters handle it ns if it wore water; {a fortiori) the conjurer 
(and his clients), who has grasped the names of all ninety-nine 
plants that destroy poison, shall not be harmed. Finally, 
the conjurer, likening himself to the mongoose, which on 
coming down from the mountains proclaimed the powerlessness 
of the scorpion’s poison, splits the creature with a rock, 
letting its poison flow to distant lands. 

The couplet Kigv. viii. 48. 4-6 seems to be a praj-er to guard 
against any nauseating or diarrhostic effects of drinking soma. 
Finally, in Kigv. 10. 97 we have the oiadhistuti, or praise of the 
curative power of plants. 

Mention of particular diseases is extremely 
rare in the Rigveda : yahpna (x. 85. 31, 97. 11-13, 
137. 4, 163. 1-6), with its compounds, ajnata"-, 
rdja°- (x. 161. 1); [a-ya/ijma (ix. 49. 1) is merely 
disease in general] ; vandana (?) (vii. 60. 2) ; 
jaundice and heart-disease (i. 60. 11-12) ; heart- 
disease (i. 24. 8) ; grahi (x. 161. 1) ; allusion to 
pj-^tyumaya is made incidentally in a comparison 
(i. 105. 18). Extremely obscure are the epithets 
oMpada and aiimida, applied to the waters and 
streams in vii. 60. 4 ; they seem to mean ‘ not 
causing the diseases Hpa and Hmi,^ of which no 
other mention is made. Sipivi^tay how’ever, occurs 
as the designation of an animal rendered unfit 
for sacrifice by sldn disease (cf. J. Schwab, Das 
altind. Thieropfer, 1886, p. xviii), and as an epithet 
of Visnn {KausitaU Brah. iv. 2 ; ^ankhayana i'S. 
XV. 14. 4; and A. ^Veber, llhcr die 
den Rajasiiya, Berlin, 1893, p. 125). Various 
bodily defects are more frequently mentioned; 
defects of sight seem especially feared (cf. andha, 
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anaksa, kana, mithudfl :) ; defects of hearing (ba- 
dhira, ahadhira) ; lameness (asreman, drona ) ; loss 
of virility (vatf/m). 

It is neither possible nor desirable to treat at this 
len^h the whole of Vedic literature ; but, as the 
omissions are no less important than the state- 
ments, it seems best to limit the treatment to 
certain texts as representative of the Yajurveda, 
the Brahmanas, and Upanigads. For the Yajur 
texts the VdjasaneT/i Samhitd has been chosen. 

The whole system of sacrifice is an attempt to 
induce the gods to bestow prosperity, in which 
health is an important element. It is, however, a 
noteworthy fact that health is by no means so 
conspicuous an object of prayer as is wealth. 
Even whenit is sought (cf. xxv. 14-23=Iligv. i. 89), 
it is in general terms, thus resembling the charms 
for long life (dyusyani) rather than the medical 
(bhaisajyani) charms. 

For such incidental prayers cempare, in addition to prayers 
for strength, iustre, vigour, life of a hundred years, that occur 
passim, such formulie as : iii. 17, ‘ 0 Agni, thou art protector 
of bodies, protect my body. 0 Afni, thou art giver of life, 
give me life. 0 Agni, thou art giver of splendour, give me 
splendour. 0 Agni, what is wanting in my body, that do 
thou fill out tor me ’ ; bt. 21, ‘ By sacrifice may my life succeed, 
my vital breath, my sight, my hearing, my back ' (fuller lists in 
X'ra'i. 29, xxii. 33) ; XIV. 17, ‘ Protect my life, my prdpa, my 
apdna, my vylLna, my sight, my hearing : enrich my speech, 
quicken my mind, protect my being.’ 

For other formulae of the same general type, cf. vil. 27, xv. 
7, xvii. 16, xviii. 2, 6, xxii. 23, xxui. 18, xxxvi. 1, xxxix. 1, 3. 
Compare also such prayers for the senses as i. 20, ‘Thee for 
sight (I take)’; ana li. 16, ‘Thou art protector of sight, O 
Agni, protect my sight.’ Numerous parallels from other texts 
may be found under the words chakfus and ^ofm in the Vedic 
Concordance. More interesting are the verses xx. 6-9, con- 
taining benedictions on various parts of the body. In xx. 26 
the blessed world is deaorlbed as one ‘ where weakness is not 
found,’ and in xii. 105 the speaker quits ‘ weakness, lack of 
strength, and sickness.’ 

The incidental statements of the relation of the 
gods to disease are on the plane of the Kigveda, and 
are frej^uently repetitions of that text. Varuna 
in xxviii. 35 is styled a healing seer (cf. viii. 23= 
Rigv. i. 24. 8, and xviii. 49, xxi. 2=Rigv. i. 24. 11). 
For the healing power of the waters, cf. iv. 12, 
ix. 6, xviii. 35, xxxvi. 12 ; for Brhaspati, iii. 29= 
Rigv. i. 18, 2 ; for Savitar, xxxiv. 25= Rigv. i. 
35. 9 ; for Agni, ii. 20, xv. 37, xvii. 16 ; for Aivins, 
xxvii. 9, xxviii. 7, 40, xxxiv. 47. Tvastar, the 
divine artifex, is more directly connected ivith the 
repair of the body than in the Rigveda (cf. ii. 24= 
viii. 14= Atharv, vi. 53. 3 and VdJ. Sam, xxxviii. 9). 

Of more interest are the collections of mantras 


for ceremonies directly connected ivith disease. 
At the sakamedha, the third yarvan of the 
chaturmasya-sa.cri5.oo, occurs a pitryajna after 
which are employed four verses (iii. 53-56) of 
one of the Subandhu-hymns (Rigv. x. 67. 3-6), to 
keep the spirits of those engaged in the sacrifice 
from following the pitfs on their return to the 
world of Yama. Another portion of the same 
sacrifice is the Traiyambakahoma to Rudra. The 
formulm are found in iii. 67-61 ; their purpose is 
to propitiate the god, and so induce him to pass 
to other peoples without harming the sacrificers. 
Of similar nature is the &ataruariyahoma at the 
agnichayana. The sixteenth book of the Vdj. Sam. 
is composed of its mantras. The concept of 
Rudra is essentially the same as that of the 
Ri^eda, though worked out in fuller detail. 

The Sdutramanl is a sacrifice originally in- 
tended to expiate the sin of excessive soma- 
drinking, which leads to a drunken discharge of 
the sacred liquid. The heavenly prototype of 
this ceremony is the cure which the Aivins and 
Sarasvati wrought upon Indra when he had been 
beguiled into swm-drunkenness by the demon 
Namuci. For the details of this story, cf. Bloom- 
field, JAOS XV. 143-163. The formulm em- 
ployed constitute books xix.-xxi. of Vaj. Sam. 
Of particular . interest are : xix. 10, containing 


the name of the disease-demon ; xix. 80-95, the 
detailed account of Indra’s cure ; xix. 12, 16, 
XX. 3, 56 fl., 75, 80, xxi. 13, 18, 29, references to 
the healing power of his physicians and their 
remedies; xix. 65, 62= Rigv. x. 16. 4, 6, prayers 
to the pitfs for health. (For the ritual, cf. A. 
Weber, Uber die Konigsioeihe, den Bajasuya, pp. 
92-106, and A. Hillebrandt, Bituallitteratur, 
1897, p. 159.) 

Anatomically interesting are the lists of various 
parts of the body : xix. 81-93, xx. 6-9, xxv. 1-9 
(parts of the horse), xxxi. 10-13, xxxix. 8-10, 
and the statements relative to conception and 
birth (xix. 76). The theory of the vital breaths 
now begins to become prominent ; but the whole 
of this question must be dismissed with a refer- 
ence to A. H. Ewing, ‘The Hindu Conception 
of the Functions of Breath,’ JAOS xxii. 249-308, 

Of names of disease few occur : yakpna is 
disease in general (cf. the coupling of ayakmna 
anamtva, i. 1, iv. 12, xviii. 6, and the mention 
of the hundred yaksmas, xii. 97). This disease 
is also mentioned in the osadhlstuti (xii. 75 3'.= 
Rigv. X. 07). Its last verse (xii. 97) is, however 
peculiar to the version of Vaj. Sam., and mentions 
oalasa, upacit (= Atharv. apachit), arias (hasmor 
rhoids), and pdJcdru{.ot uncertain meaning). Apvci 
occurs in xvii. 44=Rigv. x. 103. 12, while KwScaiM 
(xix. 10) is an equally vivid name {‘she that makes 
go in’ all directions I for the demon to whom are 
ascribed the nauseating and diarrhoetic effects of 
debauch. Heart-disease is mentioned in viii. 23= 


Rigv. i. 24. 8 ; diseases of the eye, arman, in xx> 
11; skin-disease in xxx_. 20; leprosy in xxx. 17, 
21 ; various deformities in xxx. 10, 21, 22. 

Physicians are recognized as constituting a pro- 
fession (xxx. 10). -An amulet is used by the 
Divine physicians (xix. 80) for the cure of Indra. 
Finally, iv. 3 is a formula addressed to ointment 
from Mt. Trikakud : ‘ Thou art the eye of Vftra 
(for mythology, cf. Bloomfield, ‘ The Myth of the 
Heavenly Eye-ball,’ Am, Jour. Phil. xvii. 399-408), 
thou art the giver of sight, give me sight.’ 

In the Aitareya Brahmatia there is very little 
material bearing on the subject. Incidental allu- 
sions to various parts of the body occur, among 
which may be noted the distinction between the 
senses of taste, sight, and smell, and their organs 
(v. 22). The processes of procreation and birth 
are also frequently alluded to in the effort to 
produce a mystical body for the sacrifioer. There 
IS likeivise a great deal of talk about the ‘ vitm 
breaths’— the way in which they maybe estab- 
lished in the sacrificer, or may be cut short. 
The same is true of the various senses and the 
power of virility ; and there is the constantly 
recurring effort to secure vigour, splendour, sharp- 
ness of sense, and the full term of life. 

All of this is too general to be of interest in tiie 
present connexion. More concrete are _i. 18, 
where the Aivins are said to be the physicians or 
the gods ; v. 34, where the Brahman pnest isthe 
physician of the sacrifice. Freedom from disease 
IS expressly sought in viii. 10 and 11 ; the heali^ 
power of herbs is recognized in general ui in- 
and in particular that of coUyrium for the ey 
in i. 3. That disease may be produced by a curse 
is seen in v. 1 (deformity) and m..33 
Madness is alluded to in vi. 33, and in v. 29 there 
is mention of a girl possessed by a 
Vanina’s fetters, as productive of dropsy m 
ment’for a broken vow, fi®re in 
SunaMepa (vii. 16 and 16). The 
deformities is explained mythically in j 

closest approach to a cure for disease is found 
in iii. 19, where is imparted the.lmowledge that 
wm enable one to preserve his X 

In i. 25 is explained the way in which the Hota 
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may cause the sacrificer to suffer from rdjayaTcsma, 
which here seems to mean some (scrofulous) disease 
of the neck. 

An examination^ of the Bxhaddranyaka and 
Chhdndogya Upanisads shows that the chief in- 
terest of these texts in this connexion lies in their 
anatomical statements. Besides more isolated in- 
stances that occur passim may he noted the list 
of the parts of the horse (Brh. i. 1. 1) ; of the 
human body (ii. 4. 11) ; and the elaborate com- 
parison of man with a tree (iii. 9. 28). There 
are also statements about the heart and its veins 
(Brh. ii. 1. 19, iv. 2. 3, 3. 20; Chhand. viii. 6. 1 
and 6) ; the structure of the eye (Brh. ii. 2. 3) ; 
the disposition of food in the body (Chhand. vi. 5); 
the process of sleep and dreams (Brh. ii. 1. 16 ff., 
iv. 3. 7 ff. ; Chhand. iv. 3. 3) ; and the process 
of death (Brh, iii. 2. 11 ff.). All these state- 
ments are, however, connected with the theory 
of the ‘vital breaths,’ and appear to be entirely 
speculative. 

With regard to the origin of disease may be 
noted the power of a curse to produce bodily 
ailments implied in the threat, ‘thy head shall 
burst’ (Brh. iii. 7. 1, 9. 26 ; Chhand. i. 8. 8) ; the 
statement (Brh. iv. 3. 15) that the evil caused 
by waking a man while his spirit is abroad in 
dreams is hard to cure ; and the mention (Brh. 
iii. 3. 1, 7. 1) of women possessed by gandharvas. 
Sickness is incidentally mentioned (Brh. iv. 3. 36, 
V. 11. 1 ; Chhand. iv. 10. 3, vi. 15. 1_, vii. 26. 2, 
viii. 4. 2, 6. 4). The itch (paman) is the only 
disease specifically mentioned ; and Eaikva’s 
scratching it off under a cart (Chhand. iv. 1. 8) is 
probably a method of cure to be associated with 
the cases of transference cited above. 

The full term of life is often promised as a 
reward for certain knowledge (Brh. i. 2. 7, ii. 1. 
Ilf.; Chhand. ii. 11 ff., iv. 11 ff.); an dyu?iya- 
ceremony is also mentioned (Brh. vi. 4. 25). In 
Chhand. iii. 16 are contained directions for the 
cure of any disease, by follomng which one may 
live 116 years. 

A number of factors combine to prevent diseases 
and their treatment from figuring to a great 
extent in the &rauta ritual. All connected with 
the sacrifice must be in good health : an animal 
victim must be free from blemishes, among which 
certain diseases (cf. J. Schwab, Bas altindische 
Thieropfer, p. xviii) are included. If, after the 
selection of the horse for the A^vamedha {q.v.), 
diseases develop in it during the year that must 
elapse before its sacrifice, an expiatory sacrifice is 
required, which varies (cf. A. Hillebrandt, BiUial- 
litteratur, p. 150) according to the disease. Bodily 
ailments are also sufficient to prevent a priest from 
being chosen to officiate at a sacrifice (cf. A. 
Weber, Indische Studien, 1868, x. 145 ff.) ; and it is 
expressly stated {Aivalayana Grhya Sutra i. 23. 
20) that the priest must refuse to officiate for a 
yajavidna who is suffering from a disease. Under 
these circumstances it is but natural that the 
possibility of siclmess should receive scant con- 
sideration except in so far as it is subsumed under 
prayers for long life and the exorcism of demons. 
This tendency must have been helped by the 
popular origin of the medical charms. In spite 
of this origin, they passed, as did everything, under 
the influence of the priesthood ; but in the main 
they were more adapted to incorporation in the 
simpler form of the Grhya rite.s, which presented 
the further advantage of not bringing the diseased 
(f.c. demon-possessed) person into a contact with 
the priests that might prove dangerous for them. 
Exceptional situations, of course, occur ; soma- 
drunkenness is a sacrificial sin, and must be healed 
by a sacrifice; or, as at the pindapitryaffia, the 
lives of the participants may be exposed to special 


dangers against which precautions must be taken. 
But an examination of some of the Srauta rites 
will show (cf. what was said of the mantras of the 
Vajasaneyi Samhitd above) that these are primarily 
concerned nith the securing of wealth, progeny, 
and triumph over enemies, much more than with 
health, except as it is implied in prayers for pro- 
tection and long life couched in the most general 
terms. Secondarily, however, the sacrifice may 
be adapted to the securing of various desires. 
Among these the cure of disease figures to a 
greater extent, though stUl overshadowed by other 
wishes. 

In the ritual of the New and Full Moon sacrifice 
(cf. A. Hillebrandt, Das altind. Neu- und Voll- 
mondsopfer, Jena, 1880) there is no allusion to the 
subject. In the animal sacrifice it may be noted 
that among the wishes that determine the choice 
of the tree for the yiipa there is none closer to our 
pnroose (cf. Schwab, op. cit, p. 2) than mryakdma 
and chak^Icdma (cf. also the wishes that determine 
the length of the post in ^atapatha Brdhmana, xi. 
4. 7. 1, and Taittiriya Samhita, vi. 3. 3. 5-6). At 
the marjana (purification) is employed (cf. p. 122) a 
verse which has its parallel in a remedial charm 
(Atharv. vi. 96. 2). The connexion between the 
two uses is due to the connexion between sin and 
disease. There is a colourless prayer for long life 
at the offering of pr^addjya to Vanaspati (cf. p. 
147), and the prayer after the last upaydja (p. 155) 
to the waters and plants is for spirit in one’s heart, 
a soft skin, a eon, and a grandson. The prayer to 
Varuna at the hiding of the spit (p. 162) is found 
also in a cure for dropsy (Atharv. vii. 93. 2), and 
the place required is somewhat similar in both 
rituals. The final worship of the yupa (p. 164) 
also contains a prayer for long life. This sacrifice, 
however, possesses greater interest for anatomy on 
account of the details incidental to the cutting up 
of the animal (of. p. 126 ff.). 

At the piij.4apitpyajna prayers for long life also 
occur (cf. W. Caland, Altindischer Aknencult, 
Leyden, 1893, pp. 7 and 10). More interesting are 
the attempts to coll back the spirit after its com- 
munion with the manes (cf. above, and Caland, 
pp. 11 f., 178 ff., 243, and the statements that the 
leavings of this offering have medicinal effect, 
p. 191). 

Of 5oma-sacrifices, the most interesting, the 
Sdutrdmani, has been treated above. The Rdja- 
suya contains, among its preparatory ceremonies, 
a number that served originally for the cure of 
diseases, which A. Weber ( Uber die Konigsxveihe, 
den Rdjasilya, p. 5) rightly takes as an indication 
of the fact that this sacrifice has been built up 
on the basis of simpler popular practices. Thus 
Maitrdyanx Samhitd iv. 3. 1 has a ceremony against 
Jesetriya, including a sacrifice upon an ant-hill. 
Kdtydyana SS xv. 1. 23 states that the paiicha- 
vdPiya is a cure for disease, and xv. 3. 39 that 
the charu for Soma-Rudra is a cure for leprosy. 
Prayers for long life are found {Kdt. &S xv. 5. 
22 ; cf. Sat. Brdh. v. 4. 1. 1_), also at anointing of 
kings (W eber, p. 49), and while touching a gold piece 
Avorth 100 raktihu (Kdt. §S xv. 6. 32). The recita- 
tion of the Sunah^ena-legend also forms part of 
this ceremony (cf. M’eber, p. 49 ff.), for the purpose 
of releasing the king from the fetters of Vanina. 
The beating of the king may originally have been 
exorcistic, as he is assured that the beating leads 
him beyond death. At the pumtsamedha also a 
portion of the ceremony is (Sdhkhdynna SS xvi. 
13. 3) or may be (Vaitdna ^S xxxviii. 1) devoted to 
the cure of the yajamdna. 

By certain modifications a Srauta sacrifice may 
be employed for the attainment of a special 
Avisli. The parallelism of these kdmycs(ayah Avith 
Atharvan charms has been pointed out by Caland 
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(AUindisches Zauherritval, Amsterdam, 1900, p. 
wii). An idea of the range of the wishes sought 
may he obtained from such lists as Kau^taM 
Brahmana iv. containing twelve modifications of 
the New and Full Moon Sacrifice, of which none is 
intended for the cure of disease ; or the much 
longer list of Taittinya Samhita ii. 1, 1. 1-ii. 4. 14. 
5. In this are included sacrifices for one ‘ long ill ’ 
[jyogamayavin) that •will make him live ‘ even if 
his spirit is gone ’ (ii. 1. 1. 3; 2.7 ; 9. 3 [release from 
Vamna’s fetter] ; ii. 4. 2 ; 10. 4 ; 3. 11. 1, cf. also 
iii. 4. 9. 3) ; for one ‘ seized by Varnna ’ or for 
release from Varuna’s fetter (ii. 1. 2. 1; 2. 5. 1 ; 
3. 12. 1 ; 13. 1) ; for one who -wishes to live his 
full term of life (ii. 2. 3. 2) ; for one who fears 
death (ii. 3. 2. 1) ; or in case cattle or men are 
dying (ii. 2. 2. 3) ; for one ■ndshing •virility (ii. 3. 
7. 2) or power of his senses (ii. 1. 6. 2 ; 2. 6. 4 ; 
3. 7. 2) ; for one wishing sight (ii. 2, 4. 3 ; 9. 3 ; 
3. 8. 1 [even though blind he sees]) ; for one in fear 
of impotence (ii. 3. 3. 4 ) ; for one in fear of skin- 
disease (ii. 1. 4. 3 ; 2. 10. 2) ; for one who vomits 
soma^ (ii. 3. 2. 6) ; for one whose ‘ mind is slain, 
who is an evil to himself’ (ii. 2. 8. 3 [for insanity, 
cf. also iii. 4. 8. 4]) ; for one who has been sufier- 
ing long from an unknown disease [cf. ajfiata- 
yaksma above] (ii. 1, 6. 5) ; for one suffering from 
papayaksma (ii. 3. 5, containing the mythical 
account of the origin oi pdpayaksma, rajayak^a, 
and jdyenya [cf. ii. 5. 6. 4], and the statement that 
for this pu^ose the sacrifice must be offered at the 
new moon in order that the sacriticer may fill out 
•with it). 

In the G^Aya-rites the phenomena of disease 
appear more frequently, though still treated in 
a general fashion which contrasts unfavourably 
with the details of the Atharva. Sickness is a 
sufficient excuse for sleep at sunrise or sunset 
[Aivaldyana GS iii. 7. 1-2), and disqualifies a 
yajamdna (ib. i. 23. 20) ; bodily pain also stops 
the recitation of the Veda (^dhkhdyana GS iv. 7. 
38). At the upanayana, Agni is invoked as the 
physician and maker of remedies (EiranyakeMn 
GS i. 2. 18, cf. Atharv. v. 29. 1). At the Sraddha 
also prayers for long life are employed (cf. Caland, 
gp. 26 and 43), and, according to EiranyakeEn 
li. 12. 9, the sacrificer, if over fifty, offers to the 
pitrs some of his hair, -witn the request that they 
take nothing more. The reason is that he feels he 
is now on the down grade and desires to prolong 
his life as much as Mssible (other interpretations in 
Caland, p. 177). The prevention of disease and 
sorcery may also be attamed, according to Gohhila 
GS iVi 6. 2, by the daily repetition of a formula. 
The,ACTayana also, especially in its presentation 
in Sdnkhdydna GS iii. 8, seems to be a rite to 
render the new food fit for use by dri-ving out any 
demons that may be lurking in it (of. the Agrayana 
Kamyesti for an annddyakdma in KauEtaki 
Brdhmana iv. 12). As a panacea ^dnkkdyana GS 
V. 6. 1-2 prescribes an oblation of rice-grains and 
gavedhukd-pinss {Coix barhata) -with Rigv. i. 114 ; 
similarly Akual. GS iii. 6. 3-4 six oblations of 
boOed rice with Rigv. x. 161 (cf., the directions for 
protection of the embryo in Sdnkh. GS i. 21). j 
Another way of securing health {ASval. GSiv. 1. 1) 
is for an dhitdgni to leave the -village when he is 
sick ; the sacred fires -will desire to return, and 
wUl consequently grant him health. This is 
clearly an adaptation of a popular practice. 

Of special diseases : Edras/cara GSiii. 6 contains 
an interesting cure of headache by rubbing, while 
reciting a verse parallel with Rigv. x. 163, 1= 
Atharv. iL 33. 1. This verse is also employed at 
Apasiambiya GS iii. 9. 10 for the rubbing of a sick 
woman -ndth lotus leaves and roots. "When the pain 
is confined to one side of the head, a different formula 
is used, the wording of which suggests the ascrip- 


tion of the pain to worms. An elaborate cure for 
epilepsy, conceived as due to the attack of a dog- 
demon uponja child, is described [EiranyakeEn (rS 
ii. 2. 7. 1 ; Ap. GS -vii. 18. 1 ; Paras, ds i. 16 24). 
With it may be collared the exorcism ot the 
Yinayaka in Mdnava GS ii. 14, giving many details 
of the symptoms (including dreams) and of the cure. 
An attempt to secure a child from all diseases 
[ksetriya is particularly mentioned) is found at the 
medhdjanana [Hir. GS ii. 3. 10 ; Ap. GS vi. 15. 4). 
For snake bites, cf, Khadira GS iv. 4. l=Gobh. GS 
iv. 9. 16 ; the ceremony consists merely in sprinkling 
with water while muttering a verse. "Worms are 
similarly treated in Kh. GSiv. 4. 3=Gobh. GSiv. 
9. 19, while the following sfitras pro'vide for their 
treatment in cows ; cf. Mso Taittinya Aranyaka 
iv. 36. 1 ; Av. SS xv. 19. 5, Other cures for cattle 
are AEial. GS iv. 8. 40 (the cows are led through 
the smoke of a fire in which an oblation has been 
made ; cf. Eir. GS ii. 3. 8. 10, and Kh. GS iv. 3. 13). 

The Rigvidhdna deals frequently in cures for 
diseases, but not in a way to eaU for special com- 
ment (cf. i. 2. 6 ; 17. 8 ; 17. 9 ; 18. 4 ; 19. 1 ; 19. 
3 ; 20. 3 ; 23. 7 ; 24. 3 ; 25. 6 ; 27. 1 ; 28. 4 ; 29. 2 ; 
30. 4-31. 2; ii. 1. 3; 20. 3 ; 25. 10, 11; 26. 3; 33. 
1-3; 34. 5; iii. 3. 2 ; 7. 6 ; 11.3; 18,5; iv. 1,1-3; 
9. 4-7 ; 16. 1 ; 19. 3-5). 

The Sdmavidhdna Brdhmana has among its 
kdmydni a series of ceremonies of interest : when 
the children of one’s -wife die young (ii. 2. 1 ; 
the ceremony is described in art. Chaksis AND 
Amtoets ["Vedic]) ; when one is seized by a demon 
(iL 2. 2) ; for any disease (ii. 2. 3) ; in case of pain 
in a limb (ii. 3. 1, 2) ; for protection from snakes 
(ii. 3. 3). 

Litbratcre. — I n addiKon to tbe works cited, cf. P. Cordier, 
Elude sur la midecine hindoue, Paris, J8D1 (additional pas^ges 
from Upani|ads); V. Heniy, Jja Magie dans finds anU’W, 
Paris, 1904, pp. 178-205 ; "w. Caland, AUindischn Zatioer- 
ritual; Probe einer WeberseUung der wichligslctt Theile des 
Eauiiha Sutra, Amsterdam, 1900, pp. 67-107 ; M. Bloomfield, 
‘Hymns of the Athari’a-veda,’ SBE, vol. xlii. pp. 1-48 and com- 
mentary thereto, also ‘The Atharra-veda, 'in GlAP ii. 1, _B, 
Strasshlirg, 1899, pp. 68-63 (with copious references to the earlier 
works on the subject). Since the writing of this article, the 
Icamyi fffoyot have received a full treatment in VI. Caland, 
Altindische Zauberei ; Parstellung der altind. ' Wunschopfer,' 
Amsterdam, 1903. G. M. ROLLING. 


DISGUST is primarily a feeling in regard to 
ihe physically repulsive, and is therefore accom- 
oaniedoy actual or reproduced organic sensations, 
tn ‘ moral ’ disgust, these sensations are suggested 
tiy analogy. The emotion of repugnance, which 
ippears in disgust, abhorrence, detestation, and 
iorror, is a particular feeling-attitude,' or disposi- 
iion of the self, towards an object which stands m 
1 special relation to the nature of the individual, 
rhe object which arouses the emotion is_ not the 
iostUe as such, or the merely harmful ; it is the 
mnatural — that which involves a perversion of 
lature. In other words, it is at v^anee with that 
arimary fitness of things which m based on the 
essential nature of things. This is e-vddent m the 
sase of the morally repulsive. The abnormm pro- 
ninence of the animal nature, desires^ which lead 
te misuse of functions, desires of any kind raised to 
in unnatural pitch, all aroime the emotion 
jugnance. The same principle is at woA -when 
nerely physical objects are concerned. Objects ol 
;his kind are ‘ natural ’ in their proper place, but 
;hey may be misplaced. This is the rationale oi 
lU physical repugnance. The charactenstic ex- 
iression of this emotion in conduct is the avoidance 

if all relations -with the repugnant object. It thM 

lerves to protect, not so much the life of the mdi- 
ddual, as his distinctive nature. 

LITBIUTT7RE.-C. Darwin, Egression of 
— , ch. 3 d.; Th. Ribot, The Psychology of the ^oUoiu.^ns. 
0, 1897, pt. n. ch. 1. D. IEO^S. 


, do. 


; D. Irons, The Psychology of Ethics, Edin. and Lend. 1903, ch, I. 
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DISSENT. — See Nonconformity. 

DISTRIBUTION (of income).* — ^By the eco- 
nomic theory of distribution is meant the doctrine 
of the manner in which the products of industry 
are distributed among the factors producing them, 
viz, land, capital, labour, and enterprise. 

I. The manner in which the distribution is 
made. — The products are distributed to the pro- 
ducing agents by one of them, viz. the employer, 
who takes the risk of the market, and, accoraing 
to the price that he expects, guarantees their 
shares to the other agents as wages, interest, and 
rent. He gets his oivn share, viz. profit, as residu- 
ary legatee of the price. It is thus the price of 
commodities that pays all the shares. The price 
of a thing may be tivopence or ten pounds ; it pays 
for the whole past history of the thing as a com- 
modity, from the landoivner and the producer of 
the raw material in it, the capitalist or employer 
who took the risk of having it made, on through 
the course of its making and carriage, of commer- 
cial dealings with it, and shopkeeping, till it finally 
secures its twopence or ten pounds, and out of that 
pays them all. Thus a great many people have a 
cut even out of the twopence, and it may seem 
that some of them might be dispensed with ; the 
money-lenders, perhaps, and the traders or middle- 
men, who have neen called robbers and parasites 
on the ‘ real ’ producers. But the only share that 
any one takes is what he gets from a buyer who 
has need of his services ; for the normal price of a 
commodity only pays those means of producing it 
which are necessary, and for which the spur of 
competition can find no better alternative. 

The system is comparatively recent. Formerly 
the consumer was the sole or the chief employer of 
labour ; there were few entrepreneurs. The present 
is called the ‘capitalistic’ system, not so much 
because capital has grown so huge and efficient, 
as because it is directed by an employing class. 
Heal capital consists of all the fixed capital used 
in production and of the circulating capital, viz. 
raw materials and the real wages of labour. But 
nominal capital — money in the wide sense — is not 
merely the measure of real wealth. It has become 
the pivot on which the whole industrial sys^m is 
swung, and the means by which capitalism is car- 
ried out ; for it enables the employer to turn the 
forces of nature, labour, and real capital in one 
direction or another. 

This was barely appreciated by the earlier writers 
on distribution ; it was hardly time. In simplify- 
ing or generalizing their problems, m every science 
must, they supposed primitive conditions, and stated 
laws true enough in their way, but apt to mislead 
when applied to more complex conditions. The 
notorious example was the ‘ wages-fund’ theory, 
which assumed that at any time there is a defi- 
nite amount of capital in a country, and that the 
country must wait for the next harvest or so before 
addition could be made to the stock, especially to 
the stock of its circulating capital. That assump- 
tion is too remote from present conditions to be of 
use, and the problem is now simplified by making 
the tmposite assumption. The nation is taken not 
as a mne island, but as part of the world, and the 
national income is taken as produced, distributed, 
exchanged, and consumed every day. Into this 
very fluid stream comes the employer to direct its 
course. His action is determined by the price that 
he expects, and it is distributed through him. He 
guarantees the other agents their shares, and takes 
the rest ; he buys them out. If he is a contractor, 
he knows the price he will get, and what he can 
afford to pay the other agents. Or he may under- 
take the further risk of not knowing the price he 
^ For Distribution of wealth, sec art. Wealtii. 


will get ; he may place an order for goods in view 
of a demand that he hopes to find or create. Or, 
e.g., as a mining company, he may have to speculate 
at CTeater risk. His profit may be large, or it may 
be less than nothing, according to the price that he 
actually gets to cover Ms output. 

The employing function is very often associated 
with one or more of the others in the same person, 
or in a company, as when a lender, or a landowner, 
has to take part of the business risk, or when an 
employer uses Ms own capital and land, or is his 
own manufacturer, manager, or workman. But 
the functions are distinct, and receive much the 
same shares on the average as when they are exer- 
cised by different persons. 

It is enough merely to mention that commodi- 
ties which form the real national dividend are ulti- 
mately distributed not merely to their producers, 
but, through their producers, as payment for all 
kinds of services — from professional to domestic; 
and that, to provide a fund for the variety of 
public services, all shares are more or less tapped 
by taxation. 

2 . The shares. — In dealing with the relative 
amounts that go to the four factors in production, 
one course is to treat rent, interest, and wages as 
prices, and to follow out the consideration that, 
like all prices, they are determined by this, that 
each has a marginal quantity and q^uahty wMch it 
just pays the employer to buy. Tne margins are 
not inuependent of one another, since tne em- 
ployer may substitute machinery for labour, one 
kind of labour for another, a cheap site requiring 
much capital for a dear one requiring less. And 
he expects a certain marrin of profit for his ovm 
enterprise, short of which lie would prefer to join 
the ranks of the employed. But, ns data for an 
ethical judgment of the system, it is better to 
regard the shares more directly. 

(a) The share to land or nature. — Economic 
rent comes out of the price of a commodity in re- 
spect of the superiority of the soil and site con- 
cerned in its production. The growing demand 
for food and raw material, houses and factories, 
requires the use of inferior natural conditions ; 
resort is had to inferior lands and sites, and more 
capital and labour are put into those already occu- 
pied, though the return per unit is less. Since it 
must pay to use the inferior conditions, it more 
than pays now to use the better. The surplus is 
rent. Hence it does not need a system of landlord 
and tenant in order that there should be rent. 
When a farm is cultivated by its owner, it earns 
the same economic rent as if he had let it, for its 
produce brings the same price. 

In respect of the amount that goes as rent, it is 
best, and it is the practice, to begin by regarding 
a farm or a toivn-block as having a value estimated 
from its selling price, or from its earnings capital- 
ized. Thus the earnings are all profit and interest on 
the selling price ; rent is not something additional, 
it is contained in the profit and interest. To separ- 
ate it out is to make a fresh analysis, tracing now 
the stock to its origin, and distinguishing the part 
that is not due to the owner’s capital and labour. 
Besides ‘ the natural and indestructible powers of 
the soil ’ and the suitability of the site, tliis part 
includes the improvements, e.g. road and rail, that 
are due to the capital of others. Some [e.g. Pierson, 
Princ. of Econ., London, 1902, vol. i. ch. 2) include 
ns yielding rent, and not interest and profit, all 
advantages that are due to capital permanently 
sunk in the land. But theoretically it is better, 
and for the purpose of special taxation it is usually 
the intention, to distinguish the advantages of land 
and site that are due to nature or to the expendi- 
ture of others, and not due to the expenditure of 
owners present or past. For urban lands it is 
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thought that from about 25 to 40 per cent of their 
annual value is rent, the higher figure being the 
estimate for London. Of the annu^ value of agri- 
cultural land in England, probably 23 per cent is 
pure rent(R. J. Thompson, Joum. Boy. Stat. Soc., 
1907, p. 610). 

(6) The share to capital . — This must not only 
make good the capital that is consumed in pro- 
ducing the commodity, but pay interest on it as 
well. And it is the same witn interest as with 
rent ; capital need not be lent in order to earn 
interest. If the o^vners of real capital use it them- 
selves, and use it ec[ually well, it earns much the 
same interest as when the capital is borrowed, for 
its products get much the same price. A machine 
or other piece of real capital pays its costs out of 
its products ; and, if it could produce them aU at 
once, there would be no interest, for the price got 
for them in respect of the machine would just cover 
the cost of the machine. But to do its work the 
machine needs time. This involves other costs, 
e.g. repairs, insurance, and the risk of becoming 
obsolete ; and these must be covered by the price 
of the products. But also the mere time must be 
paid for, and, the more time that is needed, the more 
the produce must pay. Interest is, therefore, a rate 
on the capital per unit of time ; and it is paid be- 
cause the time is necessary, like the power that 
works the machine, or like the need for repairs. 
One machine or process would be able to displace 
another equally economical in all other respects, if 
it made an economy merely in time. From this 
case of a machine and its working we may general- 
ize regarding the interest on all capital, commercial 
as wml as industrial, that claims a share in the 
national dividend ; for the bulk of loanable capital 
is employed in the purchase and working of real 
capital. Interest, then, is the share of the price of 
commodities that goes to capital on account of the 
time that the capital needs to get its products and 
have them sold. The interest on capital that is 
borrowed, not for production but for consumption 
{e.g. a dwelling-house or a war-loan), does not con- 
cern us ; it is not an additional claim to a share in 
the distribution of the dividend, but merely the 
exchange of one person’s present claim for an- 
other’s in the future that suits him better. It may 
be observed, however, that the rate of such interest 
follows the rate on productive capital, so far as it is 
pure interest, and not also a premium on the risk 
of loss, or an extortion from folly or distress. 

It was a mistake to suppose that there must be 
a minimum rate of interest, below which the in- 
crease of capital would be checked, and the rate 
correct itself ; for with the diffusion of wealth come 
prudence and the joy of possession. On the other 
hand, to prophesy that the rate must decline is 
hazardous, considering the demands for capital that 
may arise at any time to meet the increasing supply 
of it. But a normal rate over long periods it is 
quite possible to distinguish ; and it is important 
to do so, in order to separate pure interest from 
the employer’s share, from rent, and from gains 
and losses tliat are due to a rise or fall in the value 
of the capital itself. The distinction from the 
employer’s share is already obvious, but to separate 
it from the other two we have to regard interest 
as a rate not on what the capital may have cost 
originally, but on its selling value. Then we can 
say that all capital, so far as it is used as capital, 
earns interest, and that competition keeps interest 
at a normal rate for different lands of stock. This 
rate is that at which capital remains in the in- 
dustry; rates are above and below the normal, 
and indicate the employer’s profit and loss, when 
they tend to increase or diminish the supply of 
that kind of capital. When an owner or a valuator 
finds the average interest in a stock to be over or 


under the normal, he writes the capital value up 
or do^vn to a figure at which the capital earns the 
normal rate for that kind of stock. Similarly uith 
government and other stocks ; it is the interest 
that is regarded as constant, and the owner’s 
capital that is written up or down. The more a 
stock is an investment stock, the more this is ap- 
parent, and it is really the same with stocks that 
are more speculative. The interest on first-class 
securities is taken as the minimum of the normal 
rate. The minimum varies with the demand for 
such securities and their supply, and for different 
lengths of credit. But the average interest on 
loans for three months on these securities is con- 
veniently regarded as the rate of pure interest, 
because all factors are eliminated but time. From 
1844 to 1900 the average rate of the Bank of Eng- 
land was £3, 12s. per cent, and the market rate 
about 10s. less (Palgrave, Bank Bate and the Money 
Market, London, 1903). 

(c) The share to labour . — The rest of the product 
goes to the living factors. The relative amount of 
it cannot be estimated -vvithout an adequate census 
of production, and, in particular, because the esti- 
mation of interest has to be made on the earning 
capacity of capital, and not on its cost. But the 
earning capacity of the living factors may be taken 
to be about five times that of land and capital to- 
gether (Nicholson, Strikes and Social Problems, 
Lond. 1896, v. and vi. ). The struggle between labour 
and capital does not lie here, however; a less figure 
need not imply any loss to labour, for the substitu- 
tion of maminery for labour is to the ultimate 
advantage of the latter. The struggle is not of 
labour against rent and interest, for we have seen 
how these are already fixed and inevitable, but for 
the division of the share that goes to the living 
factors. Most directly it is between the share to 
the labour or enterprise of the employer, and the 
shares to the labour of all kinds that ne hires. 

The hired labour may be manual or mental, in- 
dustrial or commercial, the labour of workman, 
clerk, or manager. And it is not of theoretical 
importance whether the wages are paid weekly or 
as salaries ; for whether the employer pays before 
selling the product is immaterial, the essential 
thing being that the share is made a fixed cost, 
independent of the business risk. But, while it is 
the struggle between employer and employed that 
is most in evidence, the real struggle is deeper. 
As in aU buying and seUing we see competition m 
the liiggling between buyer and seller, but behmd, 
and entirely determining the average price, there 
is the more vital struggle of buyer with buyer and 
seller with seller, so it is in the labour mark^. 
This was wrongly expressed in the ‘wages-fund 
theory, which required a rise in the wages of one 
class of labour to be met by a fall in wages else- 
where. The theory was right in holding that the 
action both of the buyer and of the seller of labour 
is limited ; bat the limit is not capital but the P™® 
of the product. And it was also nght in saying that 
the classes of labour are in mutual competition, 
but the force of each depends ultimately on its 
efficiency. This is partly obscured when the power 
of coUective bargaining is strong j 

weak in another, and it is to be hoped and expe 
that the lower grades will advance more rap‘“'y 
than those requiring skiU, intelligence, and m - 
aging ability; but progress and 
continue to make the great difference. They 
continue to determine the supply “f 
different grades, and thus to “ 

in wages and salaries correspond with a d^erence 
in abSity. It seems unjust that in any 

industrial group it is the most wearing 
pleasant labour that gets the smallest share of th 
product ; but the unfairness cannot he charged to 
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the system of distribution, so long as efficiency is 
taken for the test of desert. For it is no part of the 
system itself that competition must he greatest 
at the bottom and least at the top, and that the 
hardest and most monotonous labour should thus 
have to rank as least efficient. A considerable 
part of the rise in the average uvages of manual 
labour has been due to the rise in occupation. 

‘ The constant tendency away from agriculture and the tex- 
tiles, where the average earnings of all employed, either through 
the low relative wages of the male (as in agriculture), or the 
large relative employment of lower-paid women and children, 
are low, towards the more highly-paid engineering, mining, and 
building industries, has had the etfect of Increasing the average 
earnings of all employed in industrial occupations more rapidly 
than the earnings in the occupations taken separately. . . . The 
Standard of Comfort of the British wage-earner is now, on the 
average, not less than 60 per cent, and probably nearer 60 per 
cent, higher than that of his predecessor in 1850, and of this 
advance more than one-half has been obtained during the past 
quarter of a century’ (G. H. Wood, Joum. Roy. Stat. Soc., 1009, 
pp. 98, 101). 

(d) The share to enterprise. — Profit is what re- 
mains of the price of the product after the employer 
has paid the other shares. There are all grades 
of enterprise, from those requiring little capital 
and ability to those requiring much, and ordinarily 
there is competition at all grades with other em- 
ploying individuals or companies. The individual 

rofit is frequently little more than the salary of a 

ired manager at the same grade, and, consider- 
ing the number of failures, the average is possibly 
less. 

* There is good reason to believe that the community gets its 
employing done for it more cheaply than it gets any other 


service, Just because the specuiation and tbe free life are very 
large elements in the real remuneration ' (Smart, The Jiistribu- 
tion of Income, p. 163). 

The existence of the employer and his profit, 
which distinraishes the present system from its 
predecessors, has often been regarded as its defect; 
and Socialism {q.v.) is the view that this function 
should be undertaken by the State, and not by 
individuals or companies. The discussion on the 
question is beyond the scope of this article ; but it 
may be repeated, on behalf of the present system, 
that many of the current economic evils are wrongly 
charged against it. The system of distribution 
would not be affected, for example, by any measures 
of taxation and expenditure that aimed at a better 
distribution of wealth ; and the regulation of mono- 

olies is an essential office of Government, which 
_ as given freedom from its old control only because 
it has found a more effectual substitute in competi- 
tion. The most serious defects lie in competition 
itself ; but the defects are not all inevitable, and 
they prevent the very efficiency which the system 
is meant to bring out. Cf. art. COMPETITION. 

Liteoature. — All the text-books in economics give a promi- 
nent place to distribution ; several books ore confined to the 
subject, the most distinctive being J. B. Clark, The Distribu- 
tion of Wealth, London, 1900, and W. Smart, The Distribution 
of Income, Glasgow, 1899. Wages, interest, and rent have each 
a large literature; and the recent works on monopolies and 
trusts may be regarded as the special authorities on profits. In 
comparative statistics regarding wages, special reference ma 
be made to tbe work done by Rowley and Wood, and lor 
current comparisons there are the Reports of the Board of 
Trade mentioned under art. CoxsoiipriON (Economic), to which 
has now to be added the corresponding Report on Wages and 
the Cost of Living in U.S.A. (1911). \V. MITCHELL. 
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Introductory (H. J. Rose), p. 776. 

American (L. Spence), p. 780. 

Assyro-Babylonian (L. W. King), p. 783. 

Buddhist (L. A. WADDELL), p. 786. 

Burmese. — See Burma. 

Celtic (G. Dottin), p. 787. 

Christian (T. Barns), p. 788. 

Egyptian (G. FouCART), p. 792. 

Greek (H. J. Rose), p. 796. 

DIVINATION (Introductory and Primitive).— 
By ‘ divination ’ is meant the endeavour to obtain 
information about things future or otherwise re- 
moved from ordinary perception, by consulting 
informants other than human. While mostly 
directed to foretelling coming events, it is not 
confined to this, but may se^ to find out, e.g., 
what is going on at home while the inquirer is 
abroad. Ancient as well as modem thinkers have 
repeatedly denounced it and exposed its fallacy ; 
nevertheless it is still practised all over the world 
by the more backward races of mankind and by 
uneducated members of the civilized peoples. 
Even under the highest religions— BuddhiOT, 
Islam, Judaism, Christianity itself— diviners, like 
other magicians, have continued to flourish, al- 
though their arts form no part of the prevailing 
rites and beliefs, and, indeed, have been often and 
vigorously denounced by the leaders of religion. 
Like other pseudo-sciences, divination rests on 
very ancient and wide-spread convictions, inherited 
from lower levels of culture ; and its great strong- 
hold is in the utter inability of the undeveloped 
human mind to understand and appreciate a nega- 
tive argument. No doubt wilful deceit on the 
part of diviners has done much to retain their hold 
on popular belief ; but for the most part they have 
been the dupes of their own pretensions, and, like 
their consultants, have remembered successful pre- 
dictions and forgotten unsuccessful ones. 

Divination is a pseudo-science, and has a cer- 


Indian (H. JACOBI), p. 799. 

Japanese (M. Revon), p. 801. 

Jewish (M. Gaster), p. 806. 

Litu-Slavic {0. Schrader), p. 814. 

Muslim (D. S. Margoliouth), p. 816. 

Persian (L. H. Gray), p. 818. 

Roman (G. WiSSOWA), p. 820, 

Teutonic (C. J. Gaskell), p. 827. 

Vedic (G. M. Bolling), p. 827. 

tain order and logicality in its structure, once its 
erroneous premisses are granted ; although it must 
be remembered that the logic of uncivilized and 
semi-civilized man — or, for that matter, of our own 
children — is much less stringent than ours, and 
less quick to detect fallacies. Indeed, the whole 
argument for divination may be said to be based 
on a glaring fallacy of ‘ambiguous middle.’ To 
explain this, it is necessary to consider what train 
of thought may be supposed to have given rise to 
the beliefs under discussion. 

Perhaps the first idea which suggests itself is 
that dinnation grew out of false induction. A sav- 
age, we may imagine, noticed a bird, for instance, 
behaving in a peculiar way, and soon afteiAvards 
met with some mishap. He put the two happen- 
ings together, did the same in several other cases, 
and came to the conclusion that such-and-such a 
movement on the part of a hawk or parrot meant 
that the observer was in danger of a bad fall, 
or would have no luck if he went fishing. That 
such a train of reasoning may often have taken 
place we do not deny ; but we are of opinion that 
such a process would not be likely to lead to any- 
thing more than a miscellaneous series of omens, 
not a system such ns divination often is among 
q^uite uncivilized races. Also it would result in 
the most arbitrary relations between omen and 
subsequent event ; whereas between the sign and 
the thing signified there very often exists, allow- 
ing for uncivilized ways of thought, a perfectly 
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rational connexion, sometimes amounting to 
causality. 

It seems, then, more likely that divination 
should be treated as a branch of sympathetic 
magic, and regarded as a deduction or series of 
deductions from a vaguely conceived principle of 
something like the uniformity of Nature. The 
reasoning may he thus paraphrased in our definite 
phraseology : like causes produce like effects ; 
therefore this occurrence, which is like that other 
one, will produce a like result. The fallacy lies 
in the ambiguity of ‘ like,’ and the reasoner’s in- 
ability to diflerentiate between those things whose 
likeness to one another is real and essential and 
those which bear only an accidental or fanciful 
resemblance to one another. Thus, ‘ whistling for 
a wind ’ rests on the likeness between whistling 
and the rush of an actual breeze; while in the 
realm of omens, the Melanesian belief, that, if a 
non-domestic animal, entering the house,^ makes 
any outcry, a death will ensue, seems to rest on 
the resemblance of the strange creature’s cry to 
the wailing of mourners. How real the causal 
connexion is often felt to be is clear from the 
innumerable cases in all grades of ci^dlization of 
avoidance or neutralization of bad omens — taking 
away the cause, that is, to prevent the effect. 
Thus the Manipuris, if they meet with a mole on 
a journey — a had omen— try to kill it (Hudson, 
p. 132). 

But this simple process is not in itself sufficient 
to account for aU the ramifications of the diviner’s 
art.® At least two main developments must he 
noted. The first is the elaboration of the sup- 
posedly causal or quasi-causal connexion between 
omen and event into a system, often very complex 
and intricate, of symbolism — a system, the gaps 
in which, as Tylor notes, are apt to be filled by 
the invention of new omens, arbitrarily, or on the 
analogy of those already existing. The second 
comes with the advance of religious belief and the 
growing importance of deities of one sort or an- 
other. Men come to think of omens as sent by 
them. A good example of this is the Dayak idea 
that the hawk, their chief omen bird, while it 
sometimes comes of its oivn accord to foretell 
the future, is regularly the messenger of Balli 
Penyalong, the Supreme Being.® Finally, it must 
be remembered that, although the chief source of 
divination is probably sympathetic magic, other 
ideas have contributed to the long list of omens. ^ 

Divination may be roughly divided into two 
kinds ; (a) ‘ automatic ’ divination, in which an 
omen is looked for and interpreted, so to speak, in 
its own right, with no thought of appeal to any 
supernormal power, god, or spirit ; and (6) divina- 
tion proper, in the strict etymological sense of the 
word, which inquires of some sort of a deity, 
generally by means of signs conceived of as being 
sent by him. But of many cases it is hard to say 
which category they fall under. Take the well- 
known method of divining by the Bible and key ; 
we doubt if the people who use this method could 
say definitely whether they suppose the answer 
to be sent by God or to come from some quasi- 
magical power inherent in the hook itself. The 
same applies to many such survivals ; one is in 
doubt whether to consider them purely magical or 
affected by the current religion. For the purposes 
of this article, we shall classify divination accord- 
ing to the means employed, noting roughly the 
distribution of each. 

1 For the ominous nature ot such an occurrence in general, 
eee below. 

3 It should be noted that, although no people apparently is 
without some system of divination, the ruder tribes (e.g. the 
Australian blacks) have only very rudimentary ideas of it, and 
seem to use it but little. 

3 Hose-McDougall, In JAI xxxi. 179. 

< See esp. § 7, on * Divination from animals.' 


i» Dreains. — That a dream may b© in Bom© way 
prophetic is a view held by all races at all times, 
and still popular, to jpdge by the numerous 
modem dream-books.^ The simplest form is that 
the dreamer sees, as actually as if he were awake, 
what is being done or at least contemplated. A 
recent hook® gives an excellent account of the 
way the Lenguas of the Paraguayan Chaco regard 
dreams. We quote a typical case : 

‘ A spirit appeared in the form of a homed beetle, and, flying 
round the sleeper several times, eventually entered his body in 
the vicinity of the knee. The pain of its entrance was dis- 
tinctly felt. The sleeper, awakening, noticed no mark or other 
sign of injury. The pain, however, was still slightly felt. 
What explanation could there be, according to the Indian’s 
way of thinking, except that an actual beetle h^ enter^, 
possessed by a spiritt ’ 

The explanation usually given by savages is that 
the dreamer’s soul, or one of his souls,® goes away 
from his body and sees the things he dreams or. 
Hence the reluctance among many uncivilized 
peoples to awaken a sleeper — his soul may he shut 
out, or an evil spirit get in, etc. 

Another idea is that the temporarily liberated 
spirit visits the spirit world and there secures 
information. This, we gather, is the Ewe belief,^ 

, and it is frequently met with elsewhere. Or the 
! revelation may he given by spirits visiting the 
dreamer. An excellent example of this is found in 
j the skull-divination of the Torres Straits ® natives. 

! A skull, preferably that of a kinsman, is placed, 
after sundry honorific ceremonies, beside the 
pillow of the consultant. In his sleep he hears it 
speaking to him, with a sound like teeth chatter- 
ing. The modern method of putting bridesenke 
under one’s pillow would seem to he a survival of 
an even cruder land of magic. Finally, a god, not 
a mere ancestral spirit, may choose this method of 
sending an oracle, and in that case the dream is 
generally sought for by sleeping in a holy place— 
the Greek iyKolfintris (see Divination [Greek]). ^ 
example from lower culture is the N, Amer. Indian 
custom — found also among the Dayaks — of going 
to some solitary and more or less holy or haunted 
spot, to learn in a dream or ecstatic vision the 
identity of one’s guardian spirit. 

But, even with the simplest and crudest ideas of 
dream-divination, it soon becomes clear that all 
dreams cannot be taken literally. To enumerate 
all the methods of interpretation would he an end- 
less task ; perhaps the simplest case is that m 
which the dreamer dreams of something which, if 
actually seen, would be ominous : e.g. in certain 
parts of Australia, to dream of ‘old-man kan- 
garoos sitting about the camp presages the advent, 
not of kangaroos, hut of danger ; and the kangaroo 
sometimes gives omens to men awake.® With the 
increasing complication of dream-interpreting, the 
services of a professional diviner become necessary. 
He may either dream himself, like the Melanesian 
tatua gorzqoreP or interpret other people’s dreams, 
like the Naga maiha.^ 

Distrihxition : world- wide. Typical cases are : 
literal interpretation (Sea Dayaics) ; ® symbolic 

dreams (Malays). “ j i vo 

2 . Presentiments may perhaps he noticed nere, 
although they hardly amount to actual divination. 
The Zulus, for instance, believe that a man 

1 See Aristotle, Be div. e somn., for nn eminently clear-headed 

discussion of this belief. „ , • _ i.nnd 

2 W. B. Grubb, An Unknovm People in an Unknoton Lana, 

^*3 Men^havo several souls apiece, according, e.g., to the Sea 


•^nieth u 664 ® Catnb. Pxp. p. SGlff- 

6 Ho^tt 406fr. ; cf. Hodson, p. 129 : ‘ The Tangkhuls 
at a man who is attacked by a ^u/Talo w-iinose an^Iaa^ 

which he happens at that time to be m\ oh ed. The} a 

lievc that, if a man dreams that he is attacked b} a bu , 
! will BuIIer similar misfortune.’ 

^ rears nmon. f p. 1« 

JSkeat, p. 632 ff. 
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ing for a thing sometimes ‘feels internally a 
pointing ’ which will guide him aright ; ‘ hut if it 
IS done by mere head-guessing ... he generally 
misses the mark,’ to quote a Zulu cited hy 
Callaway. 

Distribution ; not specifically mentioned by 
most of our authorities, but may be presumed to 
be universal or nearly so. 

From these cases, in which a man may almost 
be said to prophesy to himself, we turn to the 
large class or — 

3 . Divination from bodily actions. — Of the 
various involuntary movements and noises of 
which the human body is capable, perhaps sneez- 
ing is the one most universally regarded as 
ominous, and, in nearly all eases, as a bad omen. 
The reason is apparently that it is feared that the 
internal convulsion may disturb or drive out the 
soul,^ Hence the common custom of blessing 
the sneezer, prevalent alike in civilized Germany 
(Gesundheit 1) and among the Nandi {Ko'-weit~in 
Asis, ‘God be good to you !’) We cannot recall 
any non-classical examples of the idea that a 
sneeze is a sign sent to denote Divine approval of 
words or actions (see Divination [Greek]). 

A curious form of divination is the ^Melanesian 
so ilo. Tn this, the hands are rubbed above the 
head and a ghost {tindalo) invoked by a magic 
song. A cracking of the joints, variously signifi- 
cant according to the particular joint which cracks, 
is taken to be the spint’s answer (Codrington, 211). 
Other ominous signs are hiccuping, the tivitching of 
an eyelid, and so on ; but these omens are mostly 
trivial and not much regarded either by savages or 
by civilized races. The sneeze, stumbling,® and so 
ilo are the only really important ones we know of. 
Some voluntary actions are considered unlucky, 
and therefore avoided, by various races but this 
is hardly divination, nor is the idea that ‘ praise 
to the face is open disgrace’ — very common among 
many peoples from Europeans downwards — pro- 
perly germane to our subject. 

Distribution : important cases given above ; 
minor omens from bodUy actions are world-wide. 

All the above forms of divination depend upon 
a more or less normal condition ; we now proceed 
to consider those which depend upon an abnormal 
state of body or mind, or both. 

4 . Divination by ordeal may be thus classed. 
Ordeals are of two kinds : either a suspected per- 
son (or the suspect and his accuser) is subjected to 
some process which would normally injure or en- 
danger him ; or the process is a magical one, with 
power to hurt the guilty, but not the innocent. 
Examples of the first class are the ancient European 
Judgment of God ’ or ‘ wager by battle,’ anii the 
Gold Coast method of making, e.ff., a wife suspected 
of infidelity plunge her hand into boiling oil.* 
The_ innocent and wrongfully accused person is 
Divinely aided to win the combat, or protected 
against what would normally harm him or her. 
Tne_ author believes that this is the root-idea of 
judicial torture, at least among people so humane 
in general as the ancient Athenians. The idea 
probably was that an innocent man or a truthful 
witness would feel no pain.® Of the second class 
the Nandi and Masai furnish very instructive ex- 

i Tylor, i. 100 ff.; cf. Ellis, 203; the Ashanti believe a sneeze 
indicates ‘soincthine unpleasant or painful having happened 
to the indwelling kra.’ 

^e.g. among the Malays (Skeat, p. 653); also Gra:co-Roman 
(see special articles) and modern (see § ii, * Survivals *). 

® Thus a Malay child is scolded if he lies on bis belly — the 
almost universal attitude of a resting child — as this is con- 
sidered unlucky; and sundry bits ol table etiquette amongst 
the s.ame people have a similar sanction (Skeat, p. 633f.). Of. 
the classical habit of entering a room right foot first. 

^ Ellis, p. 190 f., gives e.vamples of both classes. 

“Ellis, p. 201, remarks that a guilty woman will often confess 
rather than face the ordeal, as a beating hurts less than a badly 
scalded hand 1 


amples. Among the former, 1 the accused lays a 
skull at the accuser’s door, saying : ‘ If 1 have done 
this thing, may this head eat me ; if I have not 
done it, may it eat thee,’ and one or the other 
dies accordingly. ^ Among the latter,® the accused 
drinks blood, saying: ‘If I have done this deed, 
may God kill mej {Ten ataasa elle-bae, naaar 
eng- AH) ; and, if guilty, he dies accordingly. These 
ditt’erent methods, occurring among tribes so near 
to each other in territory and culture, warn us of 
the thinness of the party-wall between magic and 
religion. This eng-AH,^ who punishes the guilty 
man in the latter case, is a genuine deity — a ‘ hiwn 
god’ ; but in the corresponmng ordeal of the neigh- 
bouring tribe, it is the inherent magical power of 
the skull (or the ghost), apparently, wliidi ‘ eats ’ 
the false swearer. It is noteworthy that the Nandi 
diviners, who in other respects are exactly like 
their Masai confreres, are said to worship, not 
Asista, their ‘ high god,’ but the ancestral spirits.® 
But the root-idea is the same in any case : guilt 
weakens the wrong-doer, robs him of his mana or 
of Divine favour, and so renders him an easy prey 
to any injury, natural or magical. This weakness 
extends to his agents, as in the Malay ordeal by 
diving, described by Skeat (p. 542 f.). In this, 
boys, hired by the parties to a suit, plunge 
simultaneously under water, with the result that 
the representative of the party in the wrong has to 
come up again at once, while the other is not in- 
convenienced. Such a belief as this indicates a 
people not vvithout some advancement in moral 
ideas. 

Distribution: Airica,, passim; in Asia, e.g. among 
the Nagas ; also in Melanesia and among Malays ; 
formerly in Europe ; not in Australia ; traces in 
North America. 

5 . Divination by possession (‘shamanizing’).— 
Not only do spirits visit sleepers, but they often 
possess a diviner or priest, rousing him to a pro- 
phetic frenzy. This belief, while adopted by some 
liigher cults, as that of Apollo (see Divination 
[Greek]), is most characteristic of those races in 
whose religion the spirits of the dead are promi- 
nent. Thus, the shamans of the Tunguses in 
Siberia are possessed, not by Tengri Kaira Khan, 
or Erlik (the leading good and bad deities respec- 
tively), or by any of their emissaries, hut by the 
ancestral spirits — the objects, one may conjecture, 
of an older cult. We translate a part of KadlofTs 
vivid account : 

‘The individual marked out by the might of the nnoestoiB for 
shamanhood feels a sudden faintness and exhaustion ... a 
heavy weight presses on his breast and suddenly wrings from 
him violent, inarticulate screams.’ (After wild paroxysms he 
sinks to tlie ground.) ‘His limbs are wholly insensitive ; ho 
snatches whatever he can lay his hands on, and swallows aim- 
lessly everything he gets hold of— hot iron, knives, needles, 
. . . afterwards casting up dry and uninjured what he has 
swallowed.’ 

Apparently this eccentric diet does him no harm. 
His only relief is to seize the shaman’s drum and 
begin to ‘ shamanize’ : his chief danger is that he 
may resist the frenzy and die or go mad. Not till 
after this experience does he receive any instruc- 
tion in his art from other shamans. He is able, by 
the help of the spirits, to foretell the future, be- 
sides exercising various priestly functions. There 
seems to be no doubt or the sincerity of some, at 
least, of these men, who continue to ply their 
art despite Governmental prohibition. ‘I must 
shamanize,’ said one of them to a traveller, ‘ both 
for my own sake and that of m}’ people.’* What 
their actual state is during ‘ possession ’ we leave 
to physiologists to determine. The shamans of 

I Hollis, yandi, p. 76. - Hollis, Masai, p. 345. 

S So the Toda diviners are mostly possessed by foreign gods ; 
and, in general, where a race's religion has advanced bej'ond the 
earliest stages, the diviners, like other magicians, represent ttie 
older and cruder forms. 

* Stadling, in OR, 1901, p. 86 f. 
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Northern Asia use a drum in divining ; but in 
some other cases the possessing spirits speak by 
the mouth of the wizard, as among the Tshi- 
speaking peoples,^ whose priests are possessed, not 
by spirits, but by gods. Some simiJar cases will 
be considered in the next paragraph. 

Distribution ; Ural-Altaic races of N, Asia and 
Europe ; N. America (see Divination [American]) ; 
more or less modified forms common in Africa and 
elsewhere {e.g. Todas). 

6 . Necromancy. — Death increases rather than 
diminishes a man’s magical powers, including his 
prophetic faculties. Hence we find the wide-spread 
practice (of which, indeed, shamanizing might be 
considered a variant) of consulting either the souls 
of the dead in general or the soul of a particular 
dead man, or his corose. A very crude instance of 
the last comes from Central Australia. Tree-burial 
is largely practised among these tribes, and it is 
the custom to observe the direction taken by the 
liquid matter exuding from the corpse and flowing 
alon» the ground. If the stream flows, say, north, 
the mayor lives to the northward ; - if it is short, 
he is close at hand ; if long, he is far away. Skull- 
divination has already been noticed, and might be 
classed under necromancy. But we are cliiefly 
concerned with necromancy proper, or tlie evoking 
and consulting of ghosts. This, as distinct from 
seeing a ghost casually in a dream, or meeting or 
hearing one unsought, which might happen to 
any one, is the task of a professional diviner or a 
pnest. Thus the 2ulu witch-doctor is visited by 
the amatonga {=manes] and their voices are heard 
giving answers. ' The voice,’ says a native witness, 

S ' 3 d by Callaway, ‘ was like that of a very little 
... it speaks above, among the wattles of 
the hut’ — a clear case of ventriloquism. Among the 
Melanesians a tindalo, or ghost, comes on board a 
canoe, its presence being detected by a mane kisu, 
or diviner, and gives affirmative or negative signs 
in answer to the question, ‘ Shall we go to such-a- 
place ?’ The Ewe diviners summon a, tra^ in case 
of sickness, and from its answers — inaudible to pro- 
fane ears — foretell the course of the disease, and so 
on. In most, if not all, cases, the spirits thus con- 
sulted are given offerings of various kinds to win 
their favour and induce them not only to foretell, 
but to make things turn out as the inquirer wishes 
(see Spieth, l.c.). 

One curious case might be called either necro- 
mancy or ordeal. It comes from the Gold Coast, 
and is used when a creditor makes a claim on a dead 
man’s estate, about which the heirs are doubtful. 
The claimant drinks water in which the corpse 
has been washed, swearing to the accuracy of 
his statement ; if he is lying, the power {sisa} of 
the deceased will punish him.^ This is an illustra- 
tion of the difficulty of applying any rigid classi- 
fication to a large and miscellaneous body of savage 
beliefs. 

Distribution : in one form or another, world- 
wide. Typical instances are mven above. 

Prom men, living or dead, we pass to their 
surroundings, animate and inanimate. Beginning 
with the former, we find a large and interesting 
class. 

7 . Divination from animals. — {a) Augury. — The 
movements of birds or beasts are considered ominous 


some cases the reason is quite obvious. Thus the 
Melanesians have a bird which they call vnsi, from 
one of its cries. This happens to mean ‘No’ in 
the local dialect, and the creature is thus able to 
answer questions— its other cries being taken to 
mean ‘ Yes.’ But this is ‘ not seriously thought of ’ 
(Codrington,p. 221), and in the vastmajority of coses 
the omen is sjnnbolical, frequently needing a pro- 
fessional dhdner to interpret it. Thus the Kenyahs 
of Sarawak have a method of divination wortliy of 
Etruria, by which high-born augurs, after due 
ceremonies, sit in a leaf-shelter and watch a par- 
ticular part of the sky for hawks, until the favour 
of Balli Penyalong is shoiro by one bird flying 
right, another left, and a third circling.* Why 
this should be a good omen is by no means clear ; 
the symbolism of augi^ is a product of many 
generations, and mysterious, probably, even to the 
initiated. A more profitable question is. Why 
should animals give omens at all ?— for, no doubt, 
the original idea is that the animals themselves 
gave answers, not that any god sent them.* Leav- 
mg the Kenyahs for a much more primitive people, 
we find a case which throws great light on the 
origin of the belief. A certain young member of 
the Yuin tribe had the kangaroo for his personal 
totem, by inheritance. "Whenever this man saw an 
‘ old-man ’ kangaroo coming towards him, he knew 
that he was being warned of danger.* The Kenyahs 
are not totemic ; but the Ibans (Sea Dayaks), who 
are of the same family, have a sort of personal 
totem, the ngarong,^or ‘spirit-helper,’ whogenerally 
takes animal form. It is not unlikely, then, that 
the omen-animal or bird was originally some sort 
of a personal totem, or — since ’ totem ' is a word apt 
to be abused — a manitou, which gave warnings and, 
advice, as friendly animals do in folk-tales of all 
countries. Originally only this one particular 
spirit-animal would give omens ; ' this would then 
be extended to all its species ; and, finally, with 
the coming of more advanced religious views, thw 
would be considered the messengers of a god, 
perhaps originally a theriomorphic one. We put 
forward this theory tentatively, however, recog- 
nizing its difficulties, such as the existence of 
augury among the Kenyahs, who apparently have 
not even the ngarong, and its non-existence in 
Torres Straits, where totemism flourishes. 

It should be mentioned that men may be counted 
among omen -animals. W e have already dealt with 
the omens a man may draw from_ his owm actions ; 
but he may also do things significant for others, 
though not for himself; e.g., if twins are born, 
this, like almost all events a little out of the 
common, is held to be a good or a bad omen by 
various peoples ; thus the Nagas® hold that the 
birth of tirins of opposite sex ia_ unlucky. Again, 
the Masai believe that if, on a journey, one meets 
a solitary wayfarer, the journey will be fruitless. 

Finally, in augury, one cannot divide the omiMM 
creatures simply into lucky and unlucky. The 
same bird or beast may give opposite omens accord- 
to the place where it is heard or seen. To take one 
example out of many, and again from the Masai, 
the bird they call tilo {Mesopieus spodoccphalM), 
if heard on the right, is good ; if on the left, bad. 
If heard behind, on a journey, it means, ‘ Go on, 
you will be hospitably received.’ 


in some degree by nearly, if not quite, all races. In 

1 Ellis, p. 191. Note that In a few cases (as the Masai [Hollis, 
p. 324 f.]) a frenzy is induced by an intoxicant or other drug:. 

2 ‘ Death from natural causes ’ is a notion quite foreign to 
Australian blacks ; all deaths are caused either by violence 
or by magic. Compare Marett, Threshold of Religion, 1909, 

p. 26. 

3 Spieth, p. 606. 

< Ellis, p. 197 f. Note the pnmitiveness of this rite among a 
people who, according to Ellis, ‘ implicitly believe in the super- 
turaan power of their god 3 ,'nnd do not attempt to coerce them 
by any magic (194 f.). 


1 Hose-McDougall, p. 175 /. .... 1 ts-r... 

2 Both ideas persisted in late beliefs and i 

•.g., Stat. Thei. iii. 488-8 (‘ seu purior axis omotumque neias ci 
■arum i/jsistere terris uera docent [alitcs] for the lormer. 

4 Syarang, in Hose-McDougall, P- ^ 1 ^ 

i misprint ; Gomes, in Athen^m, 18th March 1911. 

5 The Ibans say that not all otnen-birds, butonly S3 of e^n 

:ind, are the messengers of Singalang .ijf 53 ’ 

he others do not give true omens, and are not, like 

“sHoSon, p. 184. 7 Hollis. Masflt. p. 324. s/h. pS23f. 
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(6) Haruspicy. — Not only living, tut dead, ani- 
mals can give omens, though the latter are for the 
most part intelligible only to professional diviners. 
Before passing to a consiueration of these cases, it 
is well to notice that a dying animal is sometimes 
consulted. The Nagas, for instance, sometimes 
kill a fowl and watch its death-struggles for omens. 
They also have a more economical, though less 
reliable, method, in which the fowl is held up by 
the wings. ‘ Should the animal cross its right foot 
over the left, the omen is good ; the opposite, 
bad.’^ 

Perhaps the simplest case of what might loosely 
be called haruspicy is that given by Gomes.^ The 
Sea Dayaks, he tells us, consider it a very bad 
omen if they find a dead animal in their fields ; the 
crops will poison the owner if he ventures to eat 
them, unless some one -with strong inana removes 
the tabu by ceremonially eating a little, and thus 
absorbing the evil influence into lus own powerful 
person. 

But in haruspicy proper we have to deal with a 
not verjr primitive type of religion. The slaughtered 
animal is regularly a sacrificial victim ; the hams- 
pex is generally not merely a diviner, but a priest, 
where such a distinction exists ; and the entrails 
therefore contain the cryptic message, to be read 
by enlightened eyes, of a god. The method of 
reading is a more or less Comdex symbolism ; thus, 
to find the internal organs in an unusual position 
— heart on the mong side, or the like — means 
generally some disastrous upheaval. 

Distribution ; augury and haruspicy both in 
Sarawak 5 augury alone in Malay Peninsula and 
Melanesia 5 haruspicy alone among Masai and 
Nandi ; both found, singly or together, in more or 
less complicated forms, in nearly all parts of the 
world. 

8. Divination by mechanical means. — Of mech- 
anical means of diiunation there is no end. We 
may divide them, very roughly, into ; (o) coscino- 
mancy, or devices akin to the modem planchette, 
and probably worked by unconscious muscular 
action ; (b) sortilegium, or devices involving some 
kind of a game of chance, generally of simple form. 

(o) Skeat (p, 636 f.) reports a simple case of cos- 
cinomancy among the Malays, which he himself 
saw. A kind of pendulum is made, with appro- 

riate rites — charm and sacrifice — by thrusting a 

sh-spine through a lemon, and suspending it on a 
cord of seven dill'erent coloured strands. Questions 
are then put to it ; it says ‘ Yes ’ by sivinging,_ ‘ No ’ 
by staying still. The same people use a djvining- 
rod, wnich vibrates in the presence of a thief ; the 
Melanesians ® use a similar rod in cases of illness, 
to discover which of the recently dead is ‘ eating ’ 
the patient. The stick vibrates at the right name. 
To take another illustration from Skeat (p. 53811.) 
— a thief may be discovered, after appropriate rites, 
by two people holding a bowl of water between 
their fingers. The names of suspected persons are 
presented to it in writing, and at that of the guilty 
man it t\vists around ana falls. In all these cases, 
as in planchette writing, if we exclude deliberate 
cheating, we are left with the supposition that the 
diviner unconsciously moves his divining-machine 
in the way he is e.xpecting, or perhaps contraiy to 
his conscious expectation and even his conscious 
volition.'* But tiie usual, so far as ive know, the 
universal, explanation given by the lower races is 
that the movements are caused by some spirit 
which, to borrow the jargon of modem spiritualism, 
‘ controls ’ the instmment. It may well be thought, 
however, considering the obvious ontiguity of this 

I Dr. Brown, ap. Hodson, p. 182. ^ Op. dt. p. 160. 

* Seo Codrington, p. 210 ff. . . , 

* The writer has hod personal expenence of quite genuine 
performances of this sort on the part of a planchette. 


and hundred modes of divination, that, before any 
definitely animistic belief came to prevail, the im- 
plement, _ being _ by virtue of proper ceremonies 
made ‘big medicine,’ had in itself the power to 
answer. 

(6) \Vhether or not Tylor* is right in seeing in 
sortilegium the origin or all games of luck, it is 
so wide-spread and miscellaneous that we can do 
no more than ^ve a few random examples, some 
of which, provisionally accepting Tylor’s hypo- 
thesis, we class under the main forms of games of 
chance. (1) Odd and even. — ^This is used among 
the Masai and Nandi, whose diviners shake pebbles 
out of a buffalo-hom, and observe whether an odd 
or an even number results.^ On the Gold Coast a 
similar method is used, with nuts for pebbles and 
without the horn.® (2) The teetotum. — The coco- 
nut, being a natural teetotum, is much used in the 
Pacific, both in games of chance, pure and simple, 
and for divination. Tylor (loc. cit.) gives e-xamples 
of both. (3) Dice and similar implements. — Dice, as 
we understand them, are but little used among 
savages ; but the underlying principle — somethin" 
which, if thrown, may fall in any one of several 
different ways — is common enough. The most 
rudimentary form is perhaps the mangrove-embryo 
used by women in the Torres Straits* to determine 
the sex of an unborn child. It is thrown between 
the legs, backwards, and no notice is taken of 
which side it falls on, but merely of whether it 
flies straight or crooked — the first presaging a boy, 
and the second a girl. The same people have a 
folk-tale, in which the hero holds up his throwing- 
stick, ‘ and it fell in the direction of Daudai. “ I 
will go there by-and-by ; I think I will kill them 
all,” he said.’® (4) A number of methods of 
mechanical divination have not, so far as we 
know, resulted in actual games. The most in- 
teresting is the magic drum of the shaman, the 
surface of which, in Lapland, was painted with 
various figures, A ring or bunch of rings was 

laced on the skin of the drum, which was then 

eaten with a horn hammer, ‘ not so much to make 
a Noise, as bj’ the Drumming to move the Bing 
... so as to pass over the Pictures and shew what 
they seek after.’ ' Besides particular signs given by 
the pictures, the ring gave a good omen if it went 
sunwise, bad if it went loithershins. A simpler 
omen is that found among the Nagas. ‘AtSlao 
and Maram the issue of a hunting party is prog- 
nosticated by their success in kicking small penbles 
on to the top of a monolith.’’ More curious, 
because harder to explain, though it probably is a 
simple conjuring trick, is the Zulu aivination by 
sticks or bones. The sticks, after proper cere- 
monies, rise up and jump about by way of saying 
* Yes,’ lie still for ‘ No,’ and, if asked ‘ Where is 
so-and-so’s ailment ? ’ strike the questioner on the 
corresponding part of his body. And so on. The 
list might be extended indefinitely, but the principle 
is always the same : ‘ chance ’ is the rvorking of 
some non-human power, who makes a die fall a 
particular way, or an odd and not an even number 
of pebbles jump out, or a particular man draw a 
particular lot, just ns Athene makes the arrow of 
Pandaros miss its mark (II. iv. 127 ff.). 

Distribution ; in one form or another, universal. 

g. Divination from Nature. — (a) Astrology. — 
\i’ith the elaborate pseudo-science which grew out 
of the belief that the position and influence of the 
heavenly bodies more or less mould human affairs, 
we have nothing to do here ; it is a product of 

1 i. 7S. 2 Hollis, Masai, p. 324, Ifandi, p. 49. 

3 Ellis, p. 202. * Camb. Exp. p. 190. s Ib. p. 74. 

CSoheCer, BilU of Lapland, Enj. ed. of 1751, p. 291.; cl. 
Anthropolo.Jp and the Classics, ed. Marctt, Oxlord, 1909, pp. 28, 
SO. It is not Inconceivable that the pictures on plajing-carda 
may ovre their origin to Botne such magic figures ns these. 

7 Hodson, p. 133. 
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comparatively advanced civilization, and involves 
real knoAvledge of pure and applied mathematics, 
far beyond the capacity of most savage races. The 
rudiments, however, of astrology, together Avith 
star-myths of var^g complexity, are early and 
common. Thus the Alalays, along Avith quite a 
complicated foreign astrology, Avith calendars and 
lucl^ and unlucky days, etc., ^ have preserved such 
simple bits of symbolism as that a star near the 
moon means an approaching marriage. Among 
the Maoris the moon represents a besieged pah, 
and the stars the attacking force — their relative 
position indicating the result of the campaign. 

(6) Other natural phenomena, such as earth- 
quakes, lightning, etc., are everyAvhere held to 
portend something — usually misfortune. But it 
seldom goes beyond ‘ something.’ Homer’s remark 
on lightning, Avhich indicates Zeus to be ‘ fashion- 
ing either great rain unspeakable or hail or snow 
... or, someAvhere, the great mouth of bitter 
battle’ (II. X. 6fl'.), is a good summing up of the 
vagueness of the beliefs usually connected with 
these phenomena. They are too rare, comparatiA'ely 
speaking, and also too noteAvorthy in themselves, 
for a s;^stem of divination to be built upon them. 
They frighten rather than foreAvam. 

Distribution : traces everywhere ; so far as Ave 
knoAV, except for ciAulized peoples, noAvhere very 
important or noteAvorthy. 

10 . Miscellaneous divination. — Finally, Ave may 
note one or tAVO methods Avhich cannot be classed 
under any of the above heads, but are interesting 
in themselves, (a) Clairvoyance. — This is not the 
place to ask AV'hether any such poAver really exists. 
It is enough for our purposes that, e.g., the Malays 
think it does, and some of them, according to 
Skeat, practise it. (6) In the Torres Straits* Ave 
get a good example of a not uncommon idea, that 
a small mishap of any kind is the forerunner of a 
greater one. Thus one of the natives, who Avas a 
skilled dugong fisher, returned empty-handed one 
day Avith his harpoon broken. Shortly after, three 
deaths occurred, to his great comfort, as it sIioAved 
that his bad luck had been sent as an omen and 
Avasno fault of his own. (c) Blood is ‘uncanny’ 
and ominous. Thus a Sea Dayak,® finding a drop 
of blood on the fioor-mats, Avill consider that a 
spirit has shed it, and that it is a very bad omen. 
(d) In general, any occurrence at all unusual is 
ominous ; and a diviner, or some skilled person, is 
usually consulted. 

11. Survivals. — The methods of which Ave have 
given examples belong to the loAver stages of 
civilization. With political and religious advance 
one of tAVO things happens : either some kinds of 
divination are taken into the State religion (Greece, 
Rome ; see special articles) and the others become 
insignificant and even disreputable, like all magic ; 
or, as in the case especially of Christianity,^ the 
dominant faith declares against them all as either 
false or the Avorkof evil spirits. The first beginnings 
of this Ave have already seen in a few instances. 
But the counter process, by Avhich the higher 
religions degenerate into magic, must not be 
forgotten. Thus, the JeAvish and Christian formula 

‘ In the name of . . .’ has been found in magical i 
papyri (see Kenyon, Brit. Mus. Papyri, i. [IS93J 
65 f. : Heitmiiller, ‘im Namen Jesu,’ 1903); a| 
chapter of the Qur’an is read as a charm during 
the Malay ritual of diAunation Avith a boAvl of water, 
described above ; Orphic and Mithraic rituals have 
been used for purely magical purposes; the Buddhist 
Om manipadmc hum is often used as a charm and 
not a prayer. But. apart from this, popular belief 

1 See Skeat, p. 644 £c., for details. 

2 Camb. Exp. p. 361. 3 Gomes, op. etc. p. 168. 

4 Buddhism is also hostile ; among the Buddhist section of 
the Tunguses there is no shamanism, according- to EadloBT 
The corrupt Buddhism of Tibet cannot be taken as typical. 


dies hard ; and, for example, in modern Europe Ave 
find all kinds of beliefs Avhich are most probably 
relics of pre-Christian divination, little, if at all, 
affected by the official religion, except that they 
are often not definitely felt to be magico-religious. 
We give a feAv examples of both classes. 

To the class of divination by mechanical means 
Ave_ must add, among peoples Avho possess sacred 
Avritings, or books for any reason esteemed to 
contain great wisdom (such as Avas attributed to 
the works of Vergil in the Middle Ages), a form of 
sortilegium Avhich consists in opening such a book 
at random and taking an omen from the first 
passage met Avith. The prestige Avon for the BiHe 
by the establishment of Christianity in Europe has 
resulted in the sortes Biblicce, still used, Ave believe, 
among uneducated people. > Church festivals also 
have affected the popular beliefs in lucky and un- 
lucky days, for hoAV else can the bad reputation of 
Friday be explained ? Astrologically it should be 
lucky, being the day of Venus, especially for 
marriages and the like; yet comparatively feAV 
people even to-day Avould care to be married on a 
Friday. 

As to survivals pure and simple of ancient ideas 
about omens, AvhoUy unconnected Avith (Christian 
beliefs, their name is legion. The author gives a 
feAV personally knoAvn to him. A patient in a 
PlaistOAV hospital shoAved genuine instinct for 
sympathetic magic and divination by refusing to 
fasten on her Avedding-ring when her emaciation 
made that desirable, oecause, ‘if you bind up a 
ring you bind up poverty Avith it ’ ; and the idea is 
common in the East End of London. Creaking 
furniture heralds a death in many places in York- 
shire ; a bird flying into the house ‘ brings ill-luck 
with it,’ in most parts of England ; a stumble in 
going upstairs — this Ave cannot explain— presages 
a Avedding. Astrology* and oneiromanoy still 
flourish ; Tylor mentions an instance of haruspicy 
in Brandenburg;* palmistry, knoAim among the 
Malays, is common at every fair. Augury has 
perhaps a survival in the habit of boAving to 
magpies. Of. Shakespeare’s mention of them : 

• Augurs and understood relations have 

By magot-pies .... 

brought forth 

The seorefst man of blood ' (Macbeth, in. iv. 124-126). 

Compare the custom of turning over the money 
in one^s pocket on hearing the first cuckoo._ So 
hardly does an ancient belief yield to either 
science or common sense. 


Litebatube. — On the subject In general, see E. B. Tylor, 
Primitive Culture*, 1903, vol. !. For particular races the 
following will be found useful : H. Calla-way, Eel. Syst.^ the 
Amazulu, Natal, 1870; Cambridge Anthropol. Exp. to T<yret 
Straits, 1901-8, vol. v. ; R. H. Codrington, The Melanemns, 
Oxford, 1891 ; A. B. Ellis, Tshi.speahing Peoples, 1SS7 : T. C. 
Hodson, The Eaga Tribes of Manipur, 1911 ; A C. Holhs, 
The Masai, 1905, also The Eandi, 1909 ; C. Hose and W. 
McDougall, ‘Men and Animals in Sarawak,* «/A/xxxi. flOOIJ 
173; A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, lOOi; 
W. Kadloff, 'Das Sohamanthum und sein Kultus,’ in his 
Aus Sibirien-j 1893, vol. ii. ; W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas, 
1906; W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, 1900; Spencer-Gillen, 
Native Tribes of Central Australia, 1899, and Sorthem Tribes of 
Central Australia, 1904 ; J. Spieth, Die Ewc-Stdmme 1900. 


DIVINATION (American).— Throughout the 
Avo continents of America divination ana propheric 
itterance Avere and are generally practised by the 
iriestly class (shamans and medicine-men) 
arious nations and tribes which have inhabited 
hem. The methods of divination in use did not 
ary much so far as the different divisions of 


Tennyson's Enoch Arden gives a well-kno^ 

2 Among us, as among the Malays, m two forms : (D borroWM 
om the medireval systems (Zadkiel, (2) 

le belief, held by nearly every one except those who know 
ivtsinr- nf mptenrolow. that the weather depends on t 


3 Compare divining from a sheep's shoulder-blade, 
from the references in Drayton and other writers. 
passim. 


well known 
See Tylor. 
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American nationality were concerned, nor did they 
display much dissimilarity from those in vogue 
among other barbarian peoples. In ancient or pre- 
Columban Mexico and Peru there was a college of 
augurs, corresponding in purpose to the awakes 
of ancient Rome, the alumni of which occupied 
themselves with observing the flight and listening 
to the songs of birds, from which they drew their 
conclusions, pretending to interpret the speech 
of all winged creatures. In Mexico the calmecac, 
or training-college of the priests, had a department 
where divination was taught in all its phases, and 
that the occupation was no mere sinecure will 
appear later. Among the less advanced com- 
munities the services of the diviner or seer were 
much in request, and the forecasting of the future 
became, sooner or later, the chief concern of the 
higher classes of medicine-men. 

The methods adopted by the priests or shamans 
in the practice of divination scarcely differed with 
locality, but many various expedients were made 
use of to attain the same end. In the Peru of the 
Incas, besides those augurs who were supposed to 
interpret the songs of the feathered race, there were 
other castes who specialized in the various kinds 
of divination. Thus, some practised oracular 
methods in much the same way as did the priest- 
hood in ancient Egypt and Greece. The idols 
became the direct mediums by which Divine 
wishes were disclosed or the future made clear. 
Necromancy was also extensively practised, the 
priests pretending to raise the dead, whose in- 
structions they communicated to those who had 
consulted them. In the Mexico of the Aztecs, 
also, necromancy was in vogue, and the raising of 
the spirit of the Princess Papantzin, sister of the 
ill-fated Montezuma, who foretold the downfaU of 
his empire and his oivn destruction, •null be familiar 
to every reader of Prescott. To return to Peru, 
still other classes predicted by means of leaves of 
tobacco, or the grains or juice of coca, the shapes 
of grains of maize, taken at random, the appear- 
ance of animal excrement, the forms assumed by 
the smoke rising from burning victims, the entrails 
and ■viscera of animals, the coarse taken by spiders, 
visions seen in dreams, the flight of birds, and the 
direction in which fruits might fall. The professors 
of these several methods were distinguished by 
different ranks and titles, and their training was 
a long and arduous one, and undertaken m no 
mere spirit of flippancy. If their clients were 
deceived, it is safe to say that they themselves 
were as unconscious of deceit as is a modem 
physician who has wrongly diagnosed a case. 

In considering the jiractice of divination and 
prophecy among the aboriginal peoples of America, 
it "will be necessary to deal separately ■with each of 
the principal methods by means of which they are 
performed. These are (1) by observing the flight 
of birds ; (2) by oracular and necromantic practices ; 
(3) by means of hypnotism ; (4) through the mter- 
pretation of dreams and ■visions, and by conditions 
of ecstasy produced by drugs ; (5) by means of 
astrological practice ; and (6) oy the appearance of 
various objects. 

I. By observing the flight of birds. — ^It has al- 
ready been noticed that the Mexican and Peruvian 
priesthoods, or that class of them devoted to 
augury, made a practice of obserring the flight of 
various birds and of listening to their songs. This 
observation of birds for the purpose of augury ■was 
common to other American tribes. The bird, with 
its rapid motion and incomprehenrible power of 
flight, appeared to the sai'age as a being of a higher 
order than himself, and its song; — the only hint of 
music ivith which he ivas familiar — as something 
bordering upon the supernatural, the ability to 
understand which he had once possessed, but had 


lost through the potency of some evil and unkno'wn 
spell. Some great sorcerer or medicine-man alone 
might break this spell, and this the shamans of the 
tribe sought assiduously to achieve, by means of 
close attention to the habits of birds, their motions 
and_ flights, and especially to their song. ‘The 
natives of Brazil regarded one bird in especial as 
of good augury,’ says an early 18th cent, traveller, 
Coreal {Voiages aux Indcs occidentalcs, p. 203). 
He does not state to what bird he alludes, but 

E roceeds to say that its mournful chant is heard 
_ y night rather than by day. The savages say it 
is sent by their deceased friends to bring them 
news from the other world, and to encourage them 
against their enemies. Here, it ■would seem, we 
have an example of bird-augury combined with 
divination by necromancy. Coreal probably 
alluded to the goat-sucker bird, ■which, with the 
screaming vulture, some South American tribes — 
the Guaycurus of Paraguay, for example— suppose 
to act as messengers from the dead to their priests, 
between whom and the deceased persons of the 
tribe there is thought to be frequent communica- 
tion. 

A tspical example of auRuty by bird-habit has come down 
to us in the account of the manner in which the Nahua of 
Mexico fixed upon the spot for the foundation of that city. 
Halting after years of travel at the Lake of Tezcuco, they 
observed perched on the stem of a cactus a great eagle with 
wings outspread, holding in its talons a writhing serpent. 
Their augurs Interpreted this as a good omen, as it had been 
previously announced by an oracle ; and on the root drove the 
first piles upon which was afterwards built the city of Mexico- 
Tenochtitlan. The legend of its foundation is still commemorated 
in the arms of the modern Republic of Mexico, and on its coin- 
age and postal stamps. 

2 . Oracular and necromantic methods. — We 
have already seen that the priesthood of Peru 
practised oracular methods of divination by ‘ making 
the idols speak.’ Whether they accomplished this 
by ventriloquial arts or by the more primitive 
means of concealing one of their number, we do not 
know. But we know that the piagds, or priests of 
the Uapes tribe of Brazil, practise oracular di^vina- 
tion by means of a contrivance known to them ns 
the paxiuba. This is one of their most sacred 
symbols, and consists of a portion of a palm-tree 
about the height of a man, and some 10 cm. in 
diameter. By a de'vice consisting of holes bored 
in the part of the tree beneath the foliage, its 
leaves are made to tremble by the breath of the 
priestly ministront, and the sound so caused is 
interpreted as a message from Jurupari, their 
principal deity. Necromancy is also practised 
extensively by the Uapes Indians, a class oipiagfs 
being set apart for this purpose solely. Indeed, in 
most Indian tribes the shamans or medicine-men, 
or a portion of them, specialize in the art. A great 
similarity marks the methods of procedure of most 
American tribes, from the Eskimos to the Nahua. 
A circular lodge consisting of poles planted firmly 
in the ground is covered with steins or mats, a small 
hole only being left for the seer to make his 
entrance. After entering, he carefully closes the 
aperture, and proceeds to make his incantations. 
In a little while the entire lodge trembles and 
sways, the poles bend to breaking point, as if ten 
strong men were straining at them, and sounds, 
strange and supernatural, coming now from the 
depths of the earth, now from the air above, cause 
those who listen outside to tremble. At last the 
medicine-man cries out that the spirit he has 
invoked is present, and will reply to questions. 
Presents to the supernatural ■visitor are inserted 
beneath the skins, as a preliminary to consultation ; 
and the spectators commence to interrogate the 
dread presence in fear and trembling. 'The replies 
received are, for sheer ambiguity, equal to the 
oracular answers of the pythonesses of ancient 
Greece. Converted Indians have repeatedly 
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averred that in performing this feat tliey were 
merely passive agents. But, as many or these 
barbarous seers excite themselves into a condition 
of permanent lunacy when under the influence, 
there is very little aoubt that they are as much 
the victims of hallucination as are their hearers, 
although the taking of gifts and the occasional 
shrewQ nature of their replies would seem to point 
to the possession of considerable powers of calcula- 
tion, 

3. Hypnotic divination. — Divination by hypnosis 
is no new art in America. Jonathan Carver, a 
British sea-captain who travelled among the Sioux 
in the latter end of the 18th cent., mentions it as 
in use among them ; and J. E. Fletcher observed it 
among the Menominee about the middle of last 
century. In the ‘ Ghost Dance’ of the Paviotso of 
Nevada (a ceremonial religious dance connected 
with the Messiah doctrine, which originated among 
that people about 1888 and spread rapidly among 
other tribes, through the agency of the pretended 
prophet, one Wovoka, a medicine-man who had 
lived among whites), hypnotic trances were fre- 
quently induced to enable the Indians to converse 
with their dead relatives, who were, it was said, to 
return to them, and sweep the earth clear of the 
whites in a great Armageddon, The movement 
was defeated, but survives to some extent in the 
‘ Crow Dance ’ of the Cheyenne and Arapaho, in 
which prophecy by hypnotism is still practised. 

4. Dreams and visions, — The business of divina- 
tion by means of dreams and visions, it is hardly 
necessary to say, was almost completely in the 
hands 01 the priestly class in America, as is ex- 
emplified by the derivation of ‘ priest ’ in the native 
languages. By the Algonquians and Dakotas they 
were called wakanwanpi, ‘dreamers of the gods 
in Mexico, teopixqui or teotecuhtli, ‘masters or 
CTardians of divine things’ ; in Cherokee, atsilung 
Icelawhii ‘ those having the Divine fire ’ j in Maya, 
cocomc, ‘the listeners,’ etc. Nearly all messages 
supposed to be received from the supernatural came 
through the medium of dreams or visions, and 
those who possessed ability to read or interpret the 
dream were usually placed in a class by themselves. 
The medicine-men or shamans held it as an article 
of belief that the glimpse into futurity with which 
visions or dreams provided them was to he gained 
only by extreme privation and by purifying the 
vision through hunger or the use of drugs. To 
induce the ecstatic condition the Indians made use 
of many different mediums, such as want of sleep, 
seclusion, the pertinacious fixing of the mind upon 
one subject, the swalloiving or inhalation of 
cerebral intoxicants, such as tobacco, the rnaguoy, 
coca, the chucuaco, the snake-plant ololiuhqui, the 
peyotl (these last two in Mexico), and the cassine 
yupon, and Iris versicolor (among the tribes in the 
southern parts of the United States). According 
to Hawkins, the Creeks had no fewer than seven 
sacred plants cultivated for this purpose, among 
them the Ilex vomitoria or Ilex cassina of the 
natural order Aquifoliacece ; and the ‘ blue flag,’ 
Iris versicolor, of the order Iridacece. ‘ The former 
is a powerful diuretic and mild emetic, and grows 
only near the sea. The latter is an active emeto- 
catnartic, and is abundant on swampy grounds 
throughout the Southern States. From it was 
formed the celebrated “ black drink ” with which 
they opened their councils, and which served them 
in place of spirits’ (Brinton, Myths of the New 
World, Philadelphia, 1905, p. 315, note). 

From dreams during the puberty -fast a person’s 
entire future was usually divined by the shamans, 
his spiritual affinities fixed, and his life’s course 
mapped out (see art. Calendar [American], vol. 
iii. p. OS'”). The elaborate ceremonies known as 
‘dances’ were usually adumbrated to the priests 


through dreams, and the actual performance was 
made to follow carefully in detail the directions 
supposed to have been received in the dream or 
vision. Many shrines and sacred places were also 
supposed to have been indicated to certain persons 
in dreams, and their contents presented to those 
persons by supernatural beings whilst they were in 
the visionary state. The periods for the perform- 
ance of rites connected ivith a shrine, as well as 
other devotional observances, often depended on 
an intimation received in a dream. ‘Visions’ were 
also induced by winding the skin of a freshly- 
killed animal round the neck until the pressure 
on the veins caused unconsciousness, and dreams 
resulted, possibly from an overflow of blood to the 
head. Some tribes believed that the vision came 
to the prophet or seer as a picture, or that acts 
were performed before him as in a play, whilst 
others held that the soul travelled through space, 
and was able to see from afar those places and 
events of ivhich it desired to have knowledge. 

Numerous instances of the truly marvellous 
manner in which events have been foretold by 
American medicine-men are on record, and it is 
hard to believe that they do not possess the gift of 
clairvoyance in some degree. 

In his autobiography, Black Hawk, a celebrated Sac chief, 
relates that his grandfather had a strong belief that in four 
years’ time ‘ he should see a white man, who Would be to him 
as a father.’ Supernaturally directed, os he said, he travelled 
eastward to a certain spot, and there, ns he had been infonned 
in dreams, met with a Frenchman, who concluded an alliance 
on behalf of his country with the Sac nation. Coincidence is 
certainly possible here, but it can hardly exist in the circum- 
stances of the narrative of Jonathan Carver. While ho was 
dwelling with the Killistenoes (i.e. Cree), they were threatened 
with a famine, and on the arrival of certain traders, who brought 
them food in exchange for skins and other goods, their very exist- 
ence depended. The diviners of the tribe were consequently 
consulted by the chief, and announced that the next day,_^ 
high noon exactly, a canoe would make Ite appearance with 
news of the anxiously looked-for expedition. The entire 
population came down to the beach in order to witness ira 
arrival, accompanied by the incredulous trader, and, to his 
intense surprise, at the very moment forecast by the shamans, 
a canoe rounded a distant headland, and, paddling speedily 
shorewards, brought the patient Killistenoes news of the 
expedition they expected. 

John Mason Brown has put on record an equally singular 
instance of the prophetic gift on the part of an American 
medicine-man (see Atlantic Monthly, July 1866). He was 
engaged several years previously in searching for a band of 
Indians in the neighbourhood of the Mackenzie and Coppermine 
rivers ; but the duBoulties of the search induced the majonty 
of his band to return, until out of ten men who had originally 
set out only three remained. They had all but concluded to 
abandon their search, when they stumbled upon a party of 
braves of the verj’ tribe of which they were in search. These 
men had been sent out by their medicine-men to find three 
whites, of whose horses, accoutrements, and general appraranco 
the shaman had given them an exhaustive account ere they set 
out, and this the warriors related to Brown before they ““'v hu 
companions. Brown very naturally inquired closely of toe 
medicine-man bow he had been able to foretell their commm 
But the latter, who appeared to be ‘ a frank and simple-mmdM 
man,’ could only explain that ‘he saw them coming, and heard 
them talk on their journey.’ ... , 

Under the heading of ‘ dreams and visions may 
also be noticed the practice, common in some parts 
of the American continent, of attempting to pry 
into the future through gazing_ fixedly at some 
polished object, until semi-insensibility is attained 
by self-hypnosis. The Indians of (Central Amenca 
employed for this purpose (and still make use of) 
small shining stones made of hard polished sanu- 
stone, which they at times consult when dubious 


3 to the future. 

A case is on record where a Cherokee kept a divining crysta 
rapped up in buckskin in a cave, occasionally (eeding y 
ibWng over it the blood of a deer; “0? '"fSf 

light be multiplied. At the village ^eepan, Ouatemala 
Sephens and Catherwood saw a remarkable stone ah ch had 
len placed on the altar of . the church the 

reviouBly been used as adivining stone by tbeindians of the 

strict. ^Fuentes, one of the Spanish hi^mns f 0“™, 
ra of it : ‘ To the westward of the city there is a httle in 

lit commands it, on which stands a small round building 

jout six feet in height, m the middle of which them w e 
■de^Mormed of a shining substance resembling ^ 

ie ^cise quality Of wbiebbas not been ascertained. Seated 
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around this building, the judges heard and decided the causes 
brought before them, and their sentences were executed on the 
spot. Previous to executing them, however, it was necessary 
to have them confirmed by the oracle, for which purpose three 
of the fudges ieft their seats and proceeded to a deep ravine, 
where there was a place of worship containing a black, trans- 
parent stone, on the surface of which the Deity was supposed 
to indicate the fate of the criminal ' (Stephens, Incidents of 
Travel, ii. 149). Stephens found this ‘ stone ’ to he a piece of 
common slate, fourteen inches by ten. For purposes of divina- 
tion it w'ould probably have been covered with water. 

5 . Divination by astrological practice. — Ditnna- 
tion by astrology was, of course, resorted to only in 
tliat part of America where the knowledge of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies had advanced 
beyond the elementary stage. Among the Aztecs 
the planetary influences were less powerful than 
the arbitrary signs they had adopted for the months 
and days. The nature of the principal sign in each 
lunar cycle of thirteen days gave a colour to the 
whole. The figures relating to succeeding days 
and hours modified this, however, and it was in 
coalescing these opposing forces that the art of the ; 
Aztec diviner lay. No event in life, of any con- 
sequence, was permitted to pass -without consulting 
him. On the birth of a child he was summoned in 
haste. He ascertained the exact time of the event 
■with exceeding care, and then proceeded to cast 
the infant’s horoscope, the family standing by in 
trembling suspense the while. 

6 . Divination by means of various objects or 
ractices. — ^Various other methods were in vogue 
y means of which the native priesthood attempted 

to forecast the future. For this purpose fetishes 
and small personal idols were often consulted. 
The grains of cocoa in the bottom of a drained 
vessel were ‘ read,’ as the remaining leaves still 
are in many European tea-cups. The -viscera of 
sacrificed animals were carefully examined for 
signs regarding the future. The course and shape 
of smoke, too, was keenly watched by the shamans 
of many peoples. 

According to Fuentes, the chronicler ot Guatemala (Stephens, 
op. cit. U. 127), the reigning king ot Kiche, Kicah Tanub, when 
Informed by the ambassador of Slontezuma n. that a race of 
irresistible white men had conquered Mexico and were proceed- 
ing to Guatemala, sent for four diviners, whom he commanded 
to tell him what would bo the result of this invasion. They 
asked for time to discover the future fate of his kingdom, and, 
taking their bows, discharged some arrows againsta rock. They 
returned to inform their master that, ns no impression had been 
made upon tbe rook by the arrowheads, they must prognosticate 
the worst, and predicted the ultimate triumph of the white 
man— a circumstance which shows that the class to which they 
belonged stood in no fcarof royaltj'. Kicah Tanub, dissatisfied, 
sent for the priests, obviously a different class from the diviners, 

and requested their opinions. From ■' ‘ ' 

of on ancient stone — which had been ' . ' . 

forefathers— having been broken, th' ■ . . ■ ' ’ 

the Kiche empire. 

Many objects, such as small clay birds, boats, or 
boat-shaped vessels, etc,, have been discovered in 
sepulchral mounds in North America, and it is 
conjectured that these may have been used for 
purposes of divination. As any object might 
become a fetish, it is probable that any obiect 
might become a means of augury. The method 
employed appears to have been so to treat the 
object that the probable chances for or awaiust the 
happening of a certain event would be discovered 
— much, indeed, as some persons still toss coins to 
■find out’ whether an expected event will come to 
pass or not. Portents, too, were implicitly believed 
m by the American races, and this branch of 
angnry was, we find, one of the accomplishments 
of ^ezahualpilli, king of Tezcuco, near Mexico, 
whom Montezuma consulted concerning tho 
terrible prodigies which startled his people prior 
to the advance of the Spaniards upon his king- 
dom, and which were supposed to predict tho 
return of CJuetzalcoatl, the legendary culture-hero 
of Anahuao, to his own again. These included 
earthquakes, tempests, floods, the appearances of 
corapts and strange lights, whilst mysterious voices 


were heard in the air — such prodigies, indeed, as 
tradition usually insists upon as the precursors of 
the downfall of a mighty empire. 

LmEATpuE.— M. C. Balboa, Bist. du Plrou, Paris, 1840; 
D. G. Bnnton, llyths of the Sew World, Philadelphia, 1905, 
and A agualtsm, Philadelphia, 1894 ; F. Coreal, T'oioom aux 
Indes occidentales, pt- ii., Amsterdam, 1722; H. A. Coudrean, 
La France iquinoxiale, vol. i. (‘fitudes sur les Guyane et 
PAmazonie'), Paris, 1887; A C. Fletcher, S! RBBW, pt. 11., 
1904 : A. L. Kroeber, Amer. Anthrop. iv. no. 2 (1902) : J. 
Mooney, Ii RBBW, 1896; B. Sahagwn, Bist, oen. de las 
COSOS de Bueva Espaila, lib. iv., lib. xiii. cap. 1, Mexico, 1829- 
30; H. R. Schoolcraft, Bistoni, Condition, and Prospects of 
the Indian Tribes of the United States, Washington, 1851-59; 
J. L. Stephens, Incidents of Travel in Central America, 
London, ed. 1854. LETVIS SPENCE. 

DIVINATION (Assyro - Babylonian). — The 
practice of divination entered very largely into the 
religions life of the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
Not only was it carried on by unofiicial augurs 
and seers_, whose services could be secured for a 
comparatively small fee by any one desirous of 
reading the future or of learning the interpreta- 
tion of some portent which had oeen vouchsafed 
to him, hut it also formed one of the most im- 
portant departments of the national religion ; and 
its rites were jealously guarded by a Targe and 
organized body of the priesthood. In fact, during 
the later periods of Assyr. and Bab. history it had 
become a highly complicated science. Every great 
temple had in course of time accumulated a store 
of recorded portents, with notes as to the events 
which had been observed to follow on them. As 
a result of their classification and study by the 
priesthood, there had been evolved an elaborate 
omen literature, comprising long series of tablets 
dealing -with every class of augural phenomena. 
Thanks to the literary zeal of Ashurbanipal 
(668-626 B.C.), we possess a wealth of material 
for the detailed study of Bah. divination, since a 
considerable portion of the literary and religious 
texts of which he had copies made for his library 
at Nineveh were works on divination in its 
various forms. It is true that many of these 
have been recovered in a far from complete con- 
dition, but enough remains to indicate the important 
part which tho prediction of future events played 
in both the official and the popular religion. 

That the contents of these comparatively late 
texts may not only be regarded as representing 
contemporary beliefs, hut may also be employed 
to illustrate the practice of earlier periods, has 
been amply demonstrated. The texts themselves 
in their present form are obviously the result of a 
gradual process of growth and accretion, and the 
series under which they have been arranged bear 
eiddence of much earlier editing and redaction. 
Moreover, we possess a few similar texts dating 
from earlier periods; while the historical and 
votive inscriptions furnish data by means of whicli 
it is possible to trace some of the principal forms of 
Bab. divination back into the earlier period of 
Sumerian history. That the Semitic Babylonians 
expanded and developed thescience was but natural ; 
but there can be little doubt that they inherited 
many of their augural beliefs and practices from 
the earlier Sumerian inhabitants of Babjdonia, 
whom thej’ eventually conquered and absorbed. 
Thns already in the reign of Urukagina, king of 
Lagash (c. 2800 B.C.), we have evidence of tho 
wide-spread practice of divination by oil. From 
augural texts of a later period (c. 2000 B.c.), we 
know that in this particiilar form of divination 
the procedure consisted in pouring out oil upon 
the surface of water, the diuerent forms taken by 
the oil on striking the water indicating the course 
which events would take.' A professional diviner 

i See Cuneiform Texts fn the Brit, Hus. iiS. pL 2 (f., v. pi. 
4 £f. ; and cf. Hunger, ‘ Bcchemahrsaipinf b€i den Babj-Jonlern, 
in L^pxig. SemiU Stud. I. [1903] 1. 
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was naturally required to carry out the accompany- 
ing ritual and to interpret correctly the message 
of the oil, and Urukagma records that among the 
reforms he inaugurated -was the abolition of certain 
exactions and fees which had been demanded in 
connexion with the practice, not only by the 
diviner himself, but also by the grand vizier and 
the patesi.''^ In the later Sumerian period we find 
that Gudea, Avhen purifying Lagash before the 
erection of his temple, drove out the wizards and 
sorcerers, in addition to kindling a fire of aromatic 
woods. From this record it might perliaps be 
inferred that at this period divination was not 
officially recognized, were it not that Gudea him- 
self expressly states that before starting upon his 
temple-huUding he consulted the omens and found 
them favourable.- Moreover, the elaborate rision 
in which the gods revealed their ■wishes to him 
■ndth regard to Ningirsu’s temple, and the far 
earlier vision of Eannatum (c. 3000 B.C.), in which 
Ningirsu encouraged him for battle,® prove that 
the study of dreams and their interpretation had 
been elaborated by the Sumerians. It is, there- 
fore, possible to regard the later augural texts as 
incorporating earlier practices ; and deductions 
drawn from their study may legitimately he re- 
garded as of general application, and not as confined 
to a single late period. 

In attempting to classify the great range of 
phenomena which formed the subject of Bab. 
divination, a convenient ^stinction may perhaps 
be adopted which has been dra'wn between volun- 
tary and involuntary divination.^ Under the 
former the dmner deliberately sought out some 
means of foretelling the future ; under the latter 
he merely interpreted the meaning of portents, 
signs, or phenomena which, without being sought 
out, forced themselves on his notice or on that of 
his clients. 

The principal method of voluntary divination 
was Aepaioscopy, or divination by the liver of a 
sacrificial sheep. The dmner, termed the dari!, 
or ‘seer,’® after the due performance of the ac- 
companying rites and the slaughter of the victim, 
exposed the animal’s liver, and by an examination 
of its principal parts was enabled to predict the 
future. The chief parts of the liver which were 
examined in this way were the right and left 
lower lobes, the upper lobe and its two appendices 
(the processus pyramidalis and the processus 

S 'ltaris), the gall-bladder, the cystic duct, the 
tic duct, the hepatic vein, and the ‘liver gate’ 
[porta hcpatis).^ The system of interpretation was 
based mainly on an association of ideas. Thus a 
swollen gall-bladder was regarded as pointing to 
an increase of power ; on the other hand, a de- 
pression in the liver gate pointed to a decrease in 
power ; signs noted on the right side were favour- 
able, on the left side unfavourable, etc. Moreover, 
the markings on the livers, due to the subsidiary 
veins and ducts, were carefully studied and inter- 
preted in accordance ■with their resemblance to the 
weapons or symbols of the gods. In the tablets of 
liver-omens, the predictions, as is usual througliout 
the omen-literature, are vague enough. But these 
vague indications were made to apply to very 


1 See King, Hist, of Sumer and Akkad, London, 1910, p. 183. 

2 lb. p. 266 f. 3 lb. pp. 124, 266. 

4 Of. Jastrow,_ /"roe. Amer. PhiL Soc. xlvii. [1908] 143 f., 
646 ff. This distinction applies most satisfactorily to the two 
principal forms of official divination — hepatosoopy and astrology. 
It is not so clear when applied to some of the minor forms of 
dii-ination (see below). 

5 For a discussion of the barn and his functions, in contradis- 
tinction to the aSipu and zammeru priests, see especially 
Zimmem, Ritualtafeln fur den Wahrsager, Beschworer uria 
SSnger, Leipzig, 1896-1901, p. 820. 

6 See Jastrow, ZA xx. [1907] 118 f., Trans. Philad. College of 
Physicians, xxix. (3rd ser.) 1170., Harper Memor. Vol., ii. 
[London, 1910) 2810., and Die Religion Babyloniens und 
Assyriens, ii. 2130. 


definite circumstances by means of questions ad- 
dressed to the god before the sacrifice. This we 
gather from an elaborate series of prayers, ad- 
dressed to Shamash, the Sun-god, during the reigns 
of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal, which throw 
an interesting light on the method of procedure.* 
The prayers contain appeals to the oracle on 
political matters. Definite questions were asked 
as to the course of future events -n-ithin a specified 
time, and the priests answered the questions 
according to the omens presented by the sacrificial 
victims. The questions were framed ■with great 
ingenuity, so that aU contingencies might be 
covered. The prayers also prove that scrupiilous 
care was taken in the preparation of the victim 
and the recital of the accompanying formulfe, 
■while it was also essential that the diviner, no less 
than the ■victim, should be free from any cere- 
monial impurity. It is interesting to note that, 
in these prayers to the Sun-oracle, the signs found 
in the victim are noted but are not interpreted. 
The rougldy-shaped tablets on which they were 
written were actually used in the course of the 
ritual : they contain the appeal to the oracle and 
the oracle’s answer as seen in the ■victim’s liver. 
The question was first written out, and the tablet 
w'as placed before the god (cf. the Greek practice 
at Delphi) ; the god’s answer was afterwards added 
in terms of the liver. For the dmner’s interpreta- 
tion of this answer to the king no doubt another 
tablet was employed. 

Many of these oracle-tablets, especially those of 
Esarhaddon’s time, contain appeals to Shamash to 
reveal the outcome of the militaiy campaigns in 
' which he was engaged. They also furnish e^vidence 
t that the Assyrian King, doubtless follow’ing Baby- 
lonian precedent, consulted the oracle on every 
occasion of importance, such as the dispatch of an 
envoy, the giving of a daughter in marriage, the 
sickness of a royal relative, the appointment of a 
high official, etc. In the case of the Sun-oracles 
the answers received by the king have disappeared, 
but it is probable that they resembled certain 
oracles of Ishtar of Arbela, which the goddess 
vouchsafed to Esarhaddon,® obidously in answer 
to such questions as those addressed to the Sun- 
god. Here the oracles are composed in the first 
person, the speaker representing the goddess ; but 
in each case the name of the priest or priestess ivho 
pronounced the oracle on the goddess’s behalf is 
given.® The answers of the oracles which have 
been collected and preserved are invariably en- 
couraging, and promise success to the king in 
somewhat vague and general phraseology. They 
are clearly happy omens that have been fulfilled. 

The reason ■why the god of the oracle should 
reveal the future through the liver of the victim 
is not at first sight obvious. But it is certain that 
the liver, not the heart, was regarded by peoples 
in a primitive state of culture as the seat of life ; 
and there is much to be said for the theory that 
the sacrificial animal on being accepted by the 
deity, was regarded as assimilated to him.* The 
soul of the animal was thus put in accord '"'ith 
the soul of the god, and, by reading the one, the 
diviner read the other. This theory also underlay 
the practice of hepatoscopy among the Etniscans, 
Greeks, and Romans (see ‘Greek’ and ‘Roman 
1 Cf. Knudtzon, Assyr. GebeU an den Sonnengott, 2 vou., 


2?«.®ijawUn80n, WAT iv. pi. 61. In addition to Shamash and 
ihtar, the other gods whose names are particularly assTCiawa 
ith royal oracles are Ashurand NabO. In Baby loni a, Mara 
aim to supremacy in this, as in other departments oi t 

ition^ religion, was not contested. 

s To one oracle a note is added, giving directions for Its pre- 
intaUon to the king with “ccou'pam’infr ceremonial. It was 
I be recited to the king after precious pii had bccn pou^ocL 
fcrincs made, and incense ournt (cf. Strong, Bext q 
sspriologiet iL [1894] 628, 630). 

^ See Jastrow, Bel. Bab. tind Astyr. it 218 ff. 
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gods of which, though very humble, had special 
powers (Assuftn, Gurneh, etc.). 

Survivals of these innumerable places of miracu- 
lous cures in ancient Egypt are seen in the topo- 
graphical coincidences with various saints’ graves 
of the Coptic Church — Shaving the same privilege 
— and, after Muhammad, with all the tombs of 
Musalman shaikTis which have succeeded to the 
veneration of ancient days for these places. 

Towards the latter days of history, political 
events tended to group the most important of 
these centres of medicine round the capitals of 
Upper and Lower E^pt, and the infiltration of 
Persian and Hellenistic ideas added new elements 
to the r61e of the gods against disease. 

6. The means used by the gods in such cases to 
instruct or heal patients are not well known in 
general. Several texts say that, under the influ- 
ence of Greek ideas, the custom spread in Egypt 
of going to sleep inside the precincts of the temples 
of the gods of healing, or near the supposed tombs 
of those celebrated historical personages whom 
legend gradually confused with mythical kings 
and the gods of healing (see Divination [Egyp.]). 
This is the case for Imhotep (cf. Psherenptah stela). 
Invalids were informed of their remedies oftenest 
in dreams, as is proved by a certain number of 
allusions in the epigraphical monuments, by the 
accounts in popular hales, and by the witness of 
Diod. i. 25. Direct cure, following upon a prayer, 
and without divinatory revelation, is not formally 
entertained except in Herod, ii. 65, according to 
whom sums of money equal in weight to a half or 
a third of the sick child’s hair (?) were vowed to 
the gods in case of recovery, or a promise was 
made to buy a beast for the temple Eerds. The 
sudden inspiration of the doctor enlightened by 
Divine grace and working Sid rfis IStas Seurcdat- 
fioylas is not a very Egyptian trait, and may be 
due to foreign influences (cf. Berthelot, Alchi- 
mistes grecs, 1890, p. 226). The essentially native 
form of miraculous cure by the intercession of 
the god appears to have been worked chiefly by 
the direct application of the healing fluid, either 
by the priest who carried the Divine relics, the 
nibsau, or, in important cases (demoniac posses- 
sion, epilepsy, and the like), the god himself. 
The famous Stela of Bakhtan is a familiar ex- 
ample of this type of curing by exorcism worked 
by a Divine statue. The adjuration of the demon 
of disease, his overthrow, and his departure from 
the body of the princess, are merely an instance of 
a practice current in all the religions or ‘semi- 
religions ’ in which there is a ‘ dispelling of 
demons.’ It is more interesting to note the 
manner in which the statue of a god was supposed 
by the Egyptians to be capable of possessing the 
necessary power. The Egyptian text proves that 
this power was possible only to a ‘ secondary ’ statue 
of the god — one of those animated, for a special 
series of activities, by an ‘ energy-soul ’ of distinct 
name. It derived its cnief power from the ‘ essential ’ 
statue of Khonsu, the statue which contained the 
magic soul of the god and made his will known by 
movements of its head (see Divination [Egyp.]). 
This famous statue never left Thebes ; it kept the 
best of the Divine substance there, and consented 
to detach and lend its healing forces only to such 
and such a one of its doubles, ‘ by bestowing upon 
it (by the nape of the neck) its protective fluid 
at four intervals ’ (which is a very valuable indica- 
tion of the antiquity of the magical conception). 
Apparently, then, the power against disease did 
not belong to all the ‘doubles’ of a god. It was 
the privilege of the one image in which dwelt the 
‘ true name,’ and this assumes that power against 
demons was a part of the ultimate reserve of the 
personality of a being, 
voi.. IV. — 48 


Einally — the primitiveness of the practice of ex- 
orcism by statues being a traditional survival — 
we may hold that, at the end of a long period 
of evolutioii, the ■views of the Egyptian upper 
classes on disease often came near to really loity 
conceptions. Though, as everywhere, sorcery, the 
bastard child of primitive religion, preserved the 
rudeness of the ‘ dispelling of spirits’ of primitive 
days, still the fight for healing, while maintaining 
its character of Divine teaching, became more and 
more natural and scientific. If, indeed, it attri- 
buted a large share to the supernatural inter- 
vention of the gods, it also gave an important 
place to Divine inspiration, guiding the man of 
science. Thoth-Hermes, in his various names and 
multiple capacities, inspires sacred medicine with 
a higher knowledge of human infirmities, without, 
however, assuming the absence of resources foimded 
on therMeutics. The priest-doctor of the later 
ages of Egypt is a noble figure, resembling that 
of the _ magnificent portrait left by Cheremon 
{FHG lii. 497). And between the magic idol 
(or fetish) of the first healers of Egypt and the 
Thoth-Hermes of the end there is the same dis- 
tance (and the same long way laboriously tra- 
versed) as between the anthropophagous Osiris of 
the Pyramid Texts and the Grieco-Egyptian Osiris, 
who gives a seat at his table of honour in Paradise 
to the poor beggar ‘ who had not had his share of 
happy days on this earth.’ 

LiTBiUTimE. — There is no monograph treating- the subject 
BjTithetically. A great number of details and partial theories 
are found scattered throughout the bihliography of Egyptian 
medicine. Mention may be made, amongst the works and articles 
treating more specially the ideas discussed above, ,pf : H. 
Brugsch, Uber ate medieinistht Kenntniss der alt, Agj/pter, 
Brunswick, 1853; F. J. Chabas, (Buvres, 1903, vol. li., jBfN. 
igyptol. ii. 173, and La M/deeine des anciens Egj/ptfens, 
dhUon-sur-Saftne, 1861 ; G. Maspero, Jteeue Critique, 1893, 
ii. 69, Histoire, ii. (Paris, 1895) 214-220, 233 , 2S1, PSBJ. xiii. 
601-503, xiv. 812-^14, Etudes mythol arehiol. iii. (1901) 289, 
301, Journal des Sarants, Apr. 1897 and Feb. 1893, Journal des 
Debate, 28 Feb. 1906; Mallet, Easr el Agouz, Cairo, 1909; 
E. NavUie, Sphinx, xiv. (1910) 137 ; F. Oefele, Archie /. 
Parasitologte, iv. ( 1001 ) 481, v. (1902) 401, OLZ ii. 20, v. 157, vi. 
376, AZ xxxvii. (1899), 65, 140, Wiener Klinisehe Woehensehrift, 
1899, no. 47, Prager tledis, Woehensehrift, 1899, nos. 24-29, 
and especially 'Geschichte der vorbippocratieohen Medudn, 
in the Handbueh der Geschichte der iledizin, I., Jena, 1901 ; 
W. Wreszinski, Der grosse medizinische Papyrus des Ber- 
liner Museums, Leipzig, 1909 ; and J. G. 'Wilkinson, Ifonnert 
ond Customs, ed. London, 1878, ii. 354-358. 

George Fougaet. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Greek and 
Roman).— Disease and its treatment by rational 
medical means belong to the domain of scientific 
medicine. The help of the gods was sought in ill- 
ness and accidents by purely religious means— by 
prayer, sacrifice, and, above all, the institution of 
incubation. The gods granted their assistance 
either directly, by a miracle of healing, or in- 
directly, through the medium of an oracle of heal- 
ing. The subject will be fully treated in the artt. 
Health and Gods of Healing, Incubation. 

Ed. Thraemer. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Hindu).— i. 
Disease. — The earliest ■view of disease in India 
was that all morbid and abnormal states of body 
and mind for which no special reason was assign- 
able were due to the at(J,cks of demons. In the 
medical charms of the Aikarvaveda, the e.arlie3t 
medical book of India, the diseases are constantly 
addressed as demoniacal beings. Thus Fever, a 
demon who makes men sallo'w and inflames them 
like fire, is implored to leave the body, and is 
threatened v-ith annihilation if he should not 
choose to do so. ‘ O Fever,’ says another charm, 
‘ thy missiles are terrible ; from these surely exempt 
us.’ Itch {pdnian) is called Fever’s brother’s son. 
The malevolent spirits of disease were regarded as 
specially dangerous to children. Thus infants were 
Imble to be attacked by Naigamesa, a demon 
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•with a goat’s head, “who is mentioned in early San- 
skrit literature, and represented in an old sculpture 
found at Mathura. Jambha, another Vedic god- 
ling of disease, -was supposed to cause the trismus 
of infants. A ‘ dog-demon ’ attacking boys is said 
to mean ejpilepsy, or perhaps -whooping-cough. 
Another ancient superstition attributed the origin 
of dropsy to Varuna, the god of the waters, who 
binds the guilty, e.g. liars and false -witnesses, ndth 
hfe terrible snake-bonds, t.e. dropsy. Elves and 
nightmares, called Apsaras and Gandharvas, were 
believed to pay nocturnal -visits to men and women. 
Disorders of the mind were also very generally 
ascribed to possession by a demon {hhuta), even in 
scientific works on medicine such as the manuals 
of Charaka and SuSmta. When the belief in 
transmigration took hold of the Hindu mind, it 
furnished a new explanation of the origin of 
disease. Diseases and infirmities were traced to 
sins and offences committed in a pre-vious birth. 
According to this doctrine of the ‘ripening of 
deeds’ [karmavipdka), a mortal sinner will have 
leprosy in a future birth ; a Brahman-kUler, pul- 
monary consumption ; a drinker of spirits, black 
teeth ; a calumniator, a stinking nose ; a malignant 
informer, stinking breath ; a thief of food, dys- 
pepsia ; a thief of horses, lameness ; a poisoner, 
a stammering tongue ; a usurer, epUepsy ; an in- 
cendiary -will be bom a madman ; one -u'lio kills 
a cow or steals a lamp -will be blind, etc. (see 
Vimusutra, ch. xlv.). Most of these punishments 
in a future life are symbolical. As a consequence 
of these beliefs, religious penances were performed, 
for instance, by lepers in order to atone for the 
heinous sins in a former existence to which their 
Ulness was attributed. A more rational theory of 
disease was found in the idea that worms gave 
lise to morbid conditions — a universal belief which 
may perhaps be viewed as the first germ of the 
modern bacillus theory. Headache and ear and eye 
diseases, as well as intestinal diseases, were attri- 
buted to worms j worms in children and in cattle 
also find special mention in the hymns of the 
Atharvaveda, The ancient physician Jivaka (see 
below) is alleged in the Buddhist scriptures to have 
cured a patient by making an incision in his head 
and pulnng two worms out of the wound. The 
medical Sanskrit works derive the origin of in- 
ternal diseases principally from n -wrong mixture 
of the three humours (triaosa) of the human body 
— wind, bile, and phlegm ; and thus distinguish 
between -wind, bile, and phlegm diseases. 

Of particular diseases, jfcvcr is perhaps the most 
important. It is called in the medicM works the 
‘kmg of diseases,’ and appears to have been already 
the most dreaded ailment at the time of the 
composition of the Atharvaveda, the symptoms 
mentioned suggesting true malarial fever. This 
corresponds with modem statistics, according to 
which nearly two-thirds of the deaths in India are 
due to fever. Leprosy is said to consist of eighteen 
varieties, seven heavy, and the remaining ones 
light. It is e-vident, however, that true leprosy be- 
came confused with various skin diseases. Small- 
pox _ (masurikd) is first mentioned in mediseval 
medical works. The plague is not mentioned in 
Sanskrit medical works, and seems to be of recent 
importation in India. 

2. Medicine. — Folk-medicine in India is closely 
connected ivith sorcery. ‘ The most primitive 
•witchcraft looks ve^ like medicine in an embryonic 
state’ (Sir Alfred Lyall, Asiatic Studies, Ist ser., 
1907, p. 118). The earliest collection of charms 
found in the Atharvaveda, which is reckoned as 
one of the four Vedas, though it never attained 
the same degree of sanctity as the other three, 
probably because it contains incantations .for de- 
stroying an enemy, the idea of injuring another. 


be he even an enemy, being opposed to the spirit of 
Hinduism. In the medical charms of the Atharva- 
veda and of the KauHkasutra, the diseases, and 
frequently the curative agencies as well, are ad- 
dressed as supernatural beings (see above). The 
remedies applied are based, m many cases, on a 
rude kind of homoeopathic or allopathic principle. 
Thus the yellow colour of a patient afiected with 
jaundice is sent where it naturally belongs — to 
the yellow sun and yellow birds — the patient being 
seated on a couch beneath -which yellow birds 
are tied. The hot fever is sent to the cool frog, 
who may be supposed to find it enjoyable. Dropsy, 
the disease sent by Vamna, the god of the waters, 
is cured by sprinkling water over the patient’s 
head by means of twenty-one (three times seven) 
tufts of sacred grass, the water sprinkled on the 
body being supposed to cure the water in the body. 
A coral spear-amulet is used to counteract pains 
that seem as if from a spear — either rheumatism 
or colic. White leprosy is cured by applying black 
plants. Red, the colour of life and blood, is the 
natural colour of many amulets employed to secure 
long life and health. Amulets, mostly derived 
from the vegetable kingdom, are used a great deal, 
the idea being that the supposed curative substance 
has to be brought into contact -with the body. The 
sores, tumours, and pustules apparent in scrofulous 
diseases are conjured to fall off, or fiy a-way, because 
they were supposed to have settled like birds on 
the afflicted person. The cure of' wounds and 
fractures is enected by incantations which have 
been compared by A. Kuhn with the Merseburg 
charm of German antiquity. Flo-\y of blood is 
charmed to cease by a hymn which seems to 
indicate the use of a bandage or compress filled 
udth sand. There are many charms for tlie cure 
of the poisonous bites of snakes, also charms directed 
against poison not derived from serpents. Water 
and fire are -viewed as excellent remedies for many 
diseases ; thus a Vedic charm declares : ‘ The waters 
verily are healing, the waters cure all diseases.’ 
Fire is especially invoked in charms against mania, 
and sacrifices to the god of fire, burning of fragrant 
substances, and fumigation are amongst the pnn- 
cipal rites against possession by demons. Some of 
the herbs used in medicine seem to owe their em- 
ployment as remedies to their names only, not to 
any real curative properties possessed by tlmm. 
The charms of the Atharvaveda have been fitly 
compared -with the sacred formulce of the Chejokees, 
and other spells current among the Indians of 
North America. On the other hand, they must bo 
acknowledged to contain a fairly searching dia^ 
nosis of some diseases, as, e.g., of malarial fever with 
its accompanying symptoms, such as jaundice, 
headache, cough, and itch. _ - ii. 

The second period of Indian medicine is the 
Buddhist period, ushered in by Jivaka Koniara- 
bhachcha, the contemporary of Buddha himself, of 
whom the most wonderful cures are reported, ana 
whose name indicates that he was particularly 
famous for the treatment of childrens diseases. 
The canonical books of the Buddhists contein a 
number of medical statements. The 
MS, -written in the 5th cent. A.D., and called after 


an English traveller who discovered it at Mingai 
in Central Asia in 1890, contains three mod 
treatises, one of them being a spell against sn 
poison, said to have been applied -with snceess by 
Buddha himself when a young pupil of his baa 
been bitten on the foot by a cobra. Buddhist 
kings founded hospitals for men pd beaste, ana 
appointed regular physiciana The /amous Bn 
dhist convent at Nalanda in Bihar, of whicl 
ruins remain, had ample apcommodation, 

7th cent. _A.D., for 10,000 students of philosophy 
and medicine. 
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The third period produced the now current San- 
skrit treatises of Charaka, Suiruta, Vaghhata, 
Madhavakara, Vafigasena, Harita, Bheda, V nida, 
and_ others on medicine in general or on particular 
subjects, such as pathology, fever, inf antile diseases, 
materia inedica, etc. Charaka is said to have lived 
at the court of the Buddhist king Kaniska (c. A.D. 
120) ; the great work of Susruta is said to have 
been re-cast by the celebrated Buddhist sage Nfigar- 
juna; Vaghhata was himself a Buddhist. The 
connexion of the modem period of medical science 
in India with the Buddhist epoch is thus estab- 
lished, and the high stage of development reached 
by it seems to date, in the main, from the Buddhist 
time. The materia mediea in these works embraces 
an immense number of drugs belonging to the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms. There 
are special works on pharmacy and chemistry, con- 
taining ingenious processes of preparation, especially 
of quicksilver ana other metallic medicines, which 
were prescribed internally as well as externally. 
Indian surgery, as represented in Su^mta and 
Vagbhato, can boast of the practice of lithotomy 
and laparotomy, and of operations performed in 
cases of cataract, piles, disease in the uterus, for 
forming new ears and noses (rhinoplasty, which 
seems te have been borrowed by European surgeons 
from India), etc., ivith more than a hundred diflerent 
surgical instruments. Indian medical works and 
doctors were exported into Arabia, and Charaka 
and Susruta may be found quoted in the uTitings 
of KazI (c. A.D. 900) and other eminent Arabian 
doctors. Many medical Sanskrit texts were trans- 
lated into Tibetan, and again from Tibetan into 
Mongolian and other languages of Central and 
Northern Asia. On the other hand, it appears 
probable that the physicians of India at an earlier 
period learnt a great deal from the Greeks, especi- 
ally in the field of surgery, their oivn knowledge 
of anatomy being too limited te admit of the per- 
formance of difficult surgical operations. More- 
over, the ancient superstitious notions were retained 
by them. Thus a certain form of smallpox, which 
is treated with cold applications, is personified as 
Sitala, ‘the cold deity and is to be worshipped 
■with a prayer in which it is declared that, u'henever 
a peraon afflicted with smallpox addresses the deity 
as ‘ Sitala, Sitala,’ the eruptions -will at once dis- 
appear from his slun, and that this goddess possesses 
a rain of ambrosia for those tormented by pustules. 
Seven forms of this disease are described, which 
survive in the seven smallpox sisters, including 
Sitala, whose worship is very common in N. India. 
The more aggravated forms of mental diseases are 
attributed to possession by a demon, and the cure 
is to be effected by propitiating the devU -with 
oblations in a fire lignted in a temple, and with 
gifts consisting of eatables, an umbrella, etc. 
Infants are particularly liable to be attacked by a 
demon, the symptoms described pointing to lock- 
jaw. The treatment of snake’-bites includes the 
recitation of charms. When a child is bom, various 
religious ceremonies take place, such as the offer- 
ing of oblations in a fire kindled for the pur- 
pose, udth a view to protecting mother and cliUd 
against the attacks of demons. The prognostics 
of disease depend in the first place on various 
omens, such as the appearance and dress of the 
messenger come to sxuumon the physician, and 
the objects or persons seen W the latter on 
his way to the patient. The Indian physicians 
{faivirajas) of the present day, who belong te the 
Vnidya caste in Bengal, and to Brahman castes in 
most other parts of India, have patimally been 
losing ground owing to the introduction of European 
scientific medicine into India ; nevertheless they 
continue to bo consulted by tlie common people, 
who also still adhere to the popular superstitions 


of old. Various godlings of disease in nearly all 
parts of India are worshipped with offerings of 
milk, flowers, fruits, sweets, rice, betel-nuts, and 
sometimes a goat. When a child becomes danger- 
ously ill with smallpox, it is sometimes carried to 
an image of Sitala, and bathed in the water which 
has been ofl'ered to the goddess, some of which it 
is given to drink. There are also incantations for 
almost everj' disease — headache, toothache, fever, 
dysentery, leprosy, madness, bums, scalds, snake- 
bites, etc. In S. India devil-dancing is veiy 
common. V’henever the ‘ doctor ’ attending a sick 
person finds that the malady ivill not yield to his 
remedies, he certifies that it is a case or possession, 
and the exorcizer is then called in to expel the 
demon. The malignant spirits, the supposed 
authors of a plaMe, are tempted to pass into the 
wild dancers and so become dissipated, the devil- 
dancers being also thought to become gifted -with 
clairvoyance and a power of delivering oracular 
utterances on any subject of common interest. See, 
further. Disease and Medicine (Vedic). 

Literatcke.— M. Bloomfield, ‘ The Atharva-veda,’ In OIAP 
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Zauherrxtual, Amsterdam, 1900; M. Wintemitz, ‘Folk-medi- 
cine in Ancient India,’ in Nature, 7th July 1893 ; Sir Bhagvat 
Sinh Jee, A Short History of Aryan Medieal Scienee, Lend. 
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J. JOLLT. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Jewish). — !. 
Disease. — i. Biblical. — Three initial stages may 
be traced in the perennial consideration of this 
subject. Disease — so it was held — is sent from the 
Deity ; it is therefore a punishment for sins com- 
mitted ; that is, every one who suffers from 
disease has previously done some wrong for which 
he is atoning by his bodily afflictions. It is obrious 
that this case is completely covered by tbc larger 
and more general question of evil, as dealt with, for 
example, in Job. Yet, although the Book of Job 
might be said finally to solve the problem as far as 
contemporary thought w.as concerned, inquiry re- 
asserts itself after a brief interval. 

In the investigation of Biblical examples of sick- 
ness consequent on sin, care must be taken to ex- 
clude those cases where the punishment takes the 
form of a ■violent or unnatural death. These are 
included in the larger category of evil. Thus the 
case of Korah (Nu 16”"'-) and that of the disobedient 
prophet (1 K 13“'-) do not apply, but the death of 
Bathsheba’s first son (2 S 12“) or the smiting of 
the Egyptian firstborn (Ex 12^) might certainly 
be cited. It is also important to differentiate cases 
where the sinner himself is smitten from those 
where the punishment falls ■vicariously on others 
who may be innocent, but whom the sinner loves 
more than himself. To the former category be- 
long the punishments of leprosy meted out to 
Miriam (Nu 12’°) and Gehazi (2 K. 5^)j to the 
latter, the death of Abijah, _son of Jeroboam (1 K 
14’*), for the death of the child meant the destruc- 
tion of Jeroboam’s fondest hope — the foundation 
of a dynasty. Further, ns a corollary to tlie latter 
class may be mentioned those cases in which the 
community suffers from disease because of (a) 
general and (6) indiridual trespass. The com- 
munity would seem to be punished because it par- 
ticipates actively or even passively by not rejecting 
the criminal, for in the absence of auly appointed 
offlcials it is every one’s duty to take the law into 
his OUT! hands. It is also suggested that the 
knowledge that the commission of a certain action 
may involve others in disease and pain may act 
upon the evil-doer as a deterrent. 

An enumeration of all the cases in the Bible 
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where disease is a punishment is unnecessary. It 
may suiSce to mention a few examples where it is 
inflicted as a retribution for sin. In some cases 
leprosy is the means of chastisement : thus Miriam 
(Nu 121“), Gehazi (2 K 5^), and Uzziah (2 Ch 26“i) 
were smitten with this disease for slander, avarice, 
and presumption respectively. Shameful diseases 
are the result of foul crimes or irreverence (e.y. 'Er 
and Onan, Gn 38’ etc. ; the Philistines, 1 S ; 
Pharaoh (Gn 12*’) and his household were afflicted 
with plagues on account of the abduction of Sarah ; 
Abimelech and all his house (Gn 20i®) were smitten 
with barrenness for the same cause ; the Sodom- 
ites were struck ■with blindness (Gn Iffli) for their 
attack on Lot; and, finally, Job’s sickness is 
ascribed by his friends to his sinfulness. Glut- 
tony was punished by gastric plague and death at 
Kibroth-hattaavah (Nu and in the Tdkkehdh, 
or Rebuke chapters (Lv 26’* etc., Dt 28i® etc.), 
various diseases are enumerated which wiU inevit- 
ably follow disobedience to God’s word. 

Turning to the NT, we may trace the same tend- 
ency. Thus (1 Co 11®“) those who receive com- 
munion in an unworthy manner suffer disease in 
consequence. Further, there is the opposite case 
of apparently undeserved blindness (Jn fli'’-), as an 
explanation of which the possibflity of sin in utero 
used to be suggested ; and, finally, there are the 
instances where disease is said to be due to Satanic 
agency or demoniac possession (Lk 13’“, Mk 9”, 
Lk 11“). 

That diseases foUow sin may also be inferred 
negatively from such passages as Ex 15““ (‘if thou 
wilt surely hearken to the voice of the Lord . . . 
the diseases which I put on the Egyptians I will not 
put on thee,’ cf. Dt 28““) ; or the Fifth Command- 
ment, where longevity is the reward for obedience 
to parents ; or, in a more general way, Lv 18“ (‘ Ye 
shall keep my statutes and my judgments by 
doing which a man shall live’).’ 

Although these and similar instances are capable 
of being classified under various different heads 
and of being arranged in other ways, yet it is by 
no means clear that alterations would produce 
any re-adjustment of ideas with reference to the 
theory of disease. It is not safe to dogmatize or 
to diflerentiate between the attitude of the Penta- 
teuch and the Prophets ; it is un'udse to establisli 
distinctions of time or place, because in no submet 
is there greater scope for inconsistency. The 
human mind hovers between the Scylla of ascrib- 
ing disease to the work of the Deity, and the 
Charybdis of making disease accidental and so in- 
dependent of Divine control, by which circum- 
stance Divine omnipotence would be impugned. 
The ‘golden mean’ may offer a woi-kable com- 
promise, but it -will not often bear philosophic 
investigation. The Semites, as has often been 
shown, identified cause and effect. Peullah means 
both reward and the deed which merits the reward, 
JSattWth means both sin and sin-offering. The 
children who mocked the prophet were devoured by 
bears (2 K 2““), and the irresistible conclusion to 
be drawn was fost hoc ergo propter hoc. The 
writer of the Books of Kings views history purely 
from the standpoint of morals; happiness and 
misfortune, health and disease, are the result of 
previous conduct ; and insistence on this theory was 
the sole justification for the study of history. The 
adoption of this attitude was conducive to a belief 
in free wiU, since man thus had the power and 
choice of avoiding disease, while the opposite 
theory, which made disease fortuitous, led to pre- 
destination. To such an extent did the theory 
that conduct alone is responsible for disease 

1 See Manasseh ben Israel’s Conciliator (tr. E. H. Lindo, 
London, 1842), question 89, p. 138, question 104, p. 104; see 
also pp. 2C, 114, and question 139, p. 228. 


E revaU that Asa (2 Ch 16’“) is blamed because ‘ in 
is disease he sought not the Lord but the 
physicians.’ 

The Deity, then, is the source of evil as well as of 
all good, since He is omnipotent. Yet already in 
early times it was felt to be impious to ascribe 
misfortune and disease directly to the Godhead. 
Hence all manner of expedients were adopted to 
avoid such a position. In the Books of Samuel 
‘the spirit of God’ is responsible for good and 
happiness, while sickness and ill were wrought by 
‘a spirit from (nso on) God.’ This was largely 
developed in the Targums (cf. Memra, Logos, etc.). 
There is no escape from attacking Divine omni- 

g otence, if disease is independent of the Godhead. 

till disinclination to ascribe disease to God grew 
and gained strength from the earliest times. The 
example of Korah’s sons is a case in point. All 
the guilty parties gather together, the innocent 
are warned to withdraw from their company, and 
finally (Nu 26”) it is stated: ‘notwithstanding, 
the sons of Korah died not.’ StiU stronger in- 
stances occur which afford negative proof. The 
wicked cannot involve the righteous in disease and 
death, but the righteous can, conversely, deliver 
the wicked. Ten good men can save Sodom (Gn 
18““) ; punishment extends to the third and fourth 
generation ‘ of them that hate me,’ while loving- 
kindness prevails to the thousandth generation 
(Ex 20“- “). The Middath ha-Bahamtm (attribute 
of mercy) conquers the Middath had-Dtn (attribute 
of justice). Finally, the teaching of Job and of 
Ezekiel established the idea of individual responsi- 
bility, and the doctrine that suffering and disease 
are not necessarily the consequence of wrong- 
doing. 

2 . Rabbinical. — In considering Rabbinic litera- 
ture it will be found that the same tendencies may 
be traced and the same stages observed. Weave 
brought back to earlier views such as may be found 
in the Pentateuch and Former Propnets, and, 
seemingly, the teaching^ of Job and Ezekiel is 
completely gone. It will, therefore, suffice to 
adduce a limited number of instances. In the 
first place, slander is responsible for many diseases : 
this may be seen most clearly in Lev. Jtdbha x\’iii. 
4 (ed. E. Schraentzel, Stettin, 1863, p. 29, fol. 16a, 
outer col. lines Iff.): 

• There was liaruth (enpraring) on the tablets of stone [Ex 
Bead not t^druth but lieruth (freedom). Freedom from what 7 
. . . from ohastisemenls . . . B. Simeon b. Yohal says, at me 
hour when Israel stood at Sinai and said (Ex 247) All that the 
Lord hath said we will do and obey," there was not amonp them 
either one with an unclean issue or a leper or cripple or buna 
or dumb or deaf or mad : concerning that hour is it saw [t^a 
47) : “ Entirely fair art thou, O my companion, neither is there 
blemish in thee." When they sinned, not many days passM 
when there were found among them those 4 vith unclean issura 
and lepers. About that hour it is said (Nu And tom 

dismissed from the camp every leper, etc." Henceforwara 
Israel was liable to issues and leprosy. B. Huna . . . • 

leprosy came for slander ... to teach thee that plagues to 
only in consei^uence of slander. . . .' [The whole passag 
should be studied.] 

In the Mehhilta on Ex 23“ (ed. I. H- Weiss, 
Vienna, 1865, p. 106a, top) acceptance of bribes is 
said, on the basis of the Scriptural verse, to lean 
to blindness : 

‘Every one who accepts money to 
execute Justice) wUl not leave the world until h® „;u 


will declare unclean clean, or » 

be in need of human aid, or he will lose his eyesignu 

A similar thought is expressed in ttio pa’a”®* 
passage in Siphre to Dt 16’“ (ed. M. FnedmaM. 
Vienna 1864. ^144), towards the end of the section. 

ThBMhchilta to Ex 15““ a more 

regarded. This thought may be followed in a more 
extended form in Bab. Brtchhin fol. 

R. Johanan (quoted by R. Samuel b, Nalmiuni) 

says : 
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‘ Plagues come for seven sins, for bloodshed, perjury, un- 
chastity, pride, embezzlement, pitilessness, and slander, os it is 
said (Ps 1010), “ him who slanders his neighbour secretly, him 
will 1 cut off. . . ’ 

The folloiv'ing verses are then cited to prove 
each case respectively : 2 S 3^, 2 K 5“- ”, Gn 12”, 
2 Ch 26'°, Lv 14°°- See also Ahoth v. 11 (Singer’s 
Prayer Jiook^, London, 1900, p. 200) : 

• Seven hinds of punishment come into the world for seven 
important transgressions. If some give tithes and others do 
not, a dearth ensues from drought, and some suffer hunger 
while others are lull. If they all determine to give no tithes, 
a dearth ensues from tumult and drought. If they further 
resolve not to give the dough-cake (Nu 16 - 0 ), an exterminating 
dearth ensues. Pestilence comes into the world to fulfd tliose 
death penalties threatened in the Torah, the execution of which, 
however, is not within the function of a human tribunal. . . . 
At four periods pestilence grows apace : in the fourth year, in 
the seventh, at the conclusion of the seventh year, and at the 
conclusion of the Feast of Tabernacles in each year ; in the 
fourth year, for default of pving the tithe to the poor in the 
third year (Dt l4®*-0) ; in the seventh year, for default of giving 
the tithe to the poor in the sixth year ; at the conclusion of the 
seventh year, for the violation of the law regarding the fruits 
of the seventh year ; and at the conclusion of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles in each year, for robbing the poor of the grants legallj- 
assigned to them ’ (t.e. gleanings, forgotten sheaves, corners of 
the field [Lv 199, Do 2419]). 

The death of -women at childbirth is due to three 
sins, 

‘ because they have been negligent in regard to their periods 
of separation, in respect to the consecration of the first cake of 
the dough and in the lighting of the Sabbath lamp ' (Mishn. 
Shabb. ii. 6 [Singer's Prayer Boole, p. 121]). 

The effect of sin (yeser hd-ra) on man and on the 
creation generally is to cause great disfigurement, 
and mysterious diseases are due to sin. The 
assage from Bereshith Babba and elsewhere 
ealing with this point may he studied in F. R. 
Tennant’s Sources of .. . Original Sin, ch. vii. ff. 
Finally, R. Ami says : 

'There is no death without sin, and there is no chastisement 
without crime ' (Bab. Shabb. 66a foot). This passage should be 
carefully studied. 

Outside the immediate range of the Talmud and 
Midrashim the idea may he traced frequently; 
e.g. Sir 31” (p. 24, ed. Strack, Leipzig, 1903) ; ‘ In 
all thy actions he modest, that no misfortune be- 
fall thee ’ ; or Judah hal-Levi’s Kitdb al-Khazari, 
pt. ii. § 58 : 

’ It was one of the wonderful traits of God that His displeasure 
for minor transgressions was shown on the wails of houses and 
in the clothes, whilst for more grievous sins the bodies were 
more or less severel,v stricken' (p. 119, ed. Hirschfeld, 1905: 
see the whole paragraph). 

II. Medicine. — Connected with the question 
of disease is the question of cure. The function 
of the priest as physician is clearly laid doim in 
the Pentateuch ; he enjoys far greater authority 
than the surgeon mentioned in Qammurahi’s Code, 
probably because his sphere of treatment was more 
limited : in Assyria surgical operations seem to 
have been undertaken more commonly. The 
Rabbis declared that it was a positive command- 
ment (niri!, ni]!p) for a man to get himself cured, 
on the basis of Ex 21'° (see also Rashi, in loc.). 
Healing as a result of special prayer occurs re- 
peatedly in the Bible. According to the Rabbis, 
all healing is a miracle, and repentance will effect 
a cure. Thus Bab. Nedartm 41a declares : 

‘ No sick man can recover from his disease until his sins are 
forgiven . . . greater is the miracle performed to a sick manby 
his restoration to health than that wrought to Hnnaniah,ilishael, 
and Azariah (Dn Sltff.). For their fire was earthly and any 
mortal could quench it, whereas that of the sick man is from 
heaven and defies human hand ’ (see also further). 

So, too, the Palestinian Rabbis denied that 
demons could cause or cure disease (see Demons 
AND Spirits [Jewish]), for disease came from God 
without reference to their agency (see also S. 
Schechter, Fragment of a Zadokite JFork, Cam- 
bridge, 1910, p. 1, ch. xiv. p. 12, line 3). On the 
other iiand, a man must not avoid sin on that 
account alone. 

* A man must not eay, I will abstAin from forbidden foods in 
order to strengthen my body and avoid disease, but In order to 
do the will of my Father In heaven/* * 

The technical nature of cures recommended by 


the Rabbis does not fall within the scope of the 
jiresent article. Cures by prayer were frequent. 
See Mishn. Berakhoth, v. 3 (p. 10, ed. Staerk, 
Lietzmann’s series, Bonn, 1910) : 

* R. Hanina b. Dosa used to pray over the sick and used to 
say, “Such a one will live,** “Such a one will die/' They said 
tohim,‘M\’henceknowestthou?*’; he replied, “If myprayeris 
fluent in my mouth, I know that it Tvill be received/* . . / 

Reference may also be made to uhST (Singer’s 
Prayer Book, p. 47 ; partly also on p. 16, § 8 of no. 
68 of Lietzmann’s series, Altjiid. Gebete, Bonn, 
1910) ; to Vaun naq? (p. 148 top) ; to the D’Vns or 
therapeutic use of Psalms (see also art. Charms 
AND Amulets [Jewish]) ; and to the extremely 
beautiful prayer before reciting the Psalms in 
cases of sickness.' The prayer desen-es careful 
study. It must be observed that, although the 
Rabbis fully believed in the efficacy of prayer, 
they did not, as the Christian Scientists do, deny 
the existence of disease or the power of drugs. 
The Essenes, for example, according to Philo, 
joined the care of the body to that of the soul by 
avoiding cities : ‘just as foul air breeds disease, so 
there is danger of contracting an incurable disease 
of the soul from . . . badassociations’(Q!iocfoninw 
probus liber, §12, cited ia JE 227, foot, inner 
column). 

The principle of ‘measure for measure,’ fitting 
the punishment to the sin (njo ins .-na or cine' ."n?? 

J’qMD -q-i iqto), was strongly 'heli by the Rabbis, ns 
may be seen from the extracts cited above, but, in 
spite of this, the solution of the problem was found 
in the theory of hd pin;, ‘ chastisements of 
love’ (‘whom the Lord loveth he chnsteneth ’), 
and this is, of course, the real solution of the 
whole problem of evil : man’s inability to realize 
that what is to him evil or misfortune need not in 
reality be so. See Mishn. Berakhoth, ix. 5 (p. 17, 
ed. Staerk, Bonn, 1910, Lietzmann’s series) : 

'in nqp ^>p3 Vpp * With all thy might [read not qqkp 
but nqo) ; for every measure (good or evil) which He meteth to 
thee, thank Him.’ , 

Misfortune is not necessarily evil, nor is disease 
necessarily the outcome of sin. ISIan cannot always 
distinguish good from evil, and his mind has not 
the power of perception, beyond a certain well- 
defined limit. ‘ From the mouth of the Lord shall 
there not proceed both evil and good ? ’ (La 3“). * I 
the Lord make peace and create evil ’ (Is 45'). The 
inability of man to comprehend the Divine scheme 
for the government of the universe lends him to 
erroneous conclusions ns to the nature of evil and 
the oririn of disease. This was the generall}' 
accepted conclusion. 

LiTHHATintK, — JE, art. ‘Medicine’; art. OnAniii and Ajiclets 
(J ewish)in the present work; Hamburger, art. ‘ Kranklieiten ’ ; 
Maimonides, Oxtidt, chs. on the * Evils,’ pt. iii. etc. (see Fried- 
lander's tr., London, 1904); S. Schcchter, Aspect! or Babbinic 
Theology, London, 1910, ch. xiv. etc. ; C. G. Montefiorc, art. 
•Retribution,’ in JQR, vol. v., July 1893 ;:F. R. Tennant, 
Sources of .. . Original Sin, Cambridge, 1003, ch. vii. etc. ; S. 
Levy, ' Doctrine of Original Virtue,’ in Orig. Virl. and Other 
Studies, London, 1907 ; F. -Weber, Jild. Theol.z, Leipzig, 1897. 

Herbert Loevve. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Per3ian).-The 
doctrines concerning bodily diseases and their treat- 
ment by medical art form a very considerable part 
of the Avestan system. In strict accordance with 
the dualistic conception of the universe, bodily 
disease and its treatment by medical art correspond 
exactly with sin, regarded as a spiritual malady, 
and its treatment by religious exercises conceived 
ns an ethical or spiritual medicine. Similarly, 
owing to the dualistic division of the universe into 
a good and an evil creation, all bodily diseases are 
expressly declared to be creations of the Evil Spirit 
(see under art. Dualism). In Vend. xxii. Ahnra 
Alazda declares that Ahra Mninyu created 99,999 
diseases (a fanciful number, like that of the Hindu 

1 Both of the last-named items mav be seen at the end ol 
Heidenheim’s ed. of the Ps-vlma, Roedelhcim, 18Gi- 
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gods), which are variously estimated, however, as 
90,000 in the Gujarati translation, or as 10,000 
(Bund. ix. 4), or even as low as 4333 {Dlnkart, ed. 
Peshotan, vol. iv. cap. 157. 41, 43). A considerable 
number of names of diseases are preserved in 
various parts of the Avesta, and have been care- 
fullj' collected and discussed, especially by Geiger 
in his Ostlran. Kultur ; but most of the names are 
decidedly obscure, and little improvement has been 
made since Geiger’s study; even Bartholomae’s 
great lexicon throws no further light upon the 
terms used. 

It is fairly certain, however, that we raaj’ find in them fevers 
(taSnu, dazhu), and diseases of the head (jsdrasti, sdrama). As 
skin diseases were and still are a special scourge of the Iranian 
countries, we naturally expect to find mention of leprosy, and 
as a matter of fact this dread disease apparently (in spite of de 
Harlez’s striking argument to the contrarylis indicated by the 
term paeso vUareto tanus (Vend. ii. 85; Tt. v. 02), probably 
‘ leprosy which segregates the body ’ (cf. Pahlavi plseh, PazenS 
plsi, Mod. Pers. pes, Kurdish pisi). In pdman (Yt. xiv. 48) we 
may see either leprosy, according to the general interpretation, 
or itch (S. E. Dubash), which is probablj' also indicated by 
garenu. Among other terms, more or less obscure, the identi- 
fication of which is largely conjectural, vavereshl (Yt. xiii. 131) 
probably indicates a venereal disease; tafnii . . . tanupe 
zoishnuye (Vend. vii. 173) may be puerper.al fever ; skeiida (ib. 
v. 160) may indicate a rupture ; aghSsti (i6. via 145) and vazem- 
noasti (ib. xx. 9, 11) most probably signify rickets and caries of 
the bone ; duruka (ib. xx. 14, 20) almost certainly calculus ; 
ktinujha (ib.) seems to be the Modern Persian kuru, carbuncle 
(Houtum-Schindler, ZDMG xxxvii. [18S3] 54 ff.). In dstairya 
we seem to have the name of some eruptive disease, like small- 
pox or measles. Among a number of hitherto quite unidentified 
terms, three beginning with CLzh- in all prohability refer to 
diseases caused bj' snake-bite. 

The origin of the art of medicine as recorded in 
the Avesta is supernatural, and associated with 
the name of the hero Thrita, who, according to the 
Vendiddd, was the first physician, ‘the first of 
those heroic, active, benevolent men, with magic 

E ower, brilliant, powerful, before the giving of the 
aw, who made the various diseases cease.’ He 
besought Ahtira Mazda for a remedy against 
poisons (vish-citrem, or perhaps ‘eine von Gift- 
pflanzen stammende Arznei ’ [Geiger]), and a metal 
knife (for surgical operations). Aliura Mazda 
narrates that he gave him thousands and millions 
of medical plants, among them the mysterious 
gaoJcerena, the later gokart tree, the source of all 
medicines (Vend. xx. 1-17). The Yashts appear 
to confound this Thrita with Tliraetaona, whose 
name seems to be a patronymic derived from the 
former — for his fravashi is invoked againstdiseases. 
Darmesteter quotes Hamza as stating that Faridun 
(t.e. Thraetaona) was the inventor of medicine, and 
adds that the Modern Persian amulets against 
disease bear the name of Faridun (see Chabms and 
Amulets [Iran.], vol. iii. p. 449^). Moreover, the 
genius Airyaman (apparently the personification 
of prayer) is also intimately connected with the 
medical art. Ahura Mazda calls him to come and 
expel disease and death ( Vend. xxii. , xxiii. ). Later 
on, in the Pahlavi Dlnkart he becomes the tutelary 

f enius of physicians, to whom he gives miraculous 
elp to cure men’s bodies. As we shall see, prayer 
was always regarded as the most efficacious of 
remedies. 

The commonest term to indicate indifferently ‘medicine,’ 
‘healing,’ ‘medicaments.’or ‘ physician,’ is Soesftara, correspond- 
ing to the Skr. bhishaj, bhlshaja. In Pahlavi we find this word 
as beshaj, but more commonly under the curiously inverted 
form bijishah, as in Modern Persian and in the Armen, words 
bzhiihi, ‘phyEieian,’and 6zfis5i-ef, ‘heal.’ 

The Avesta attributes great importance to the 
threefold division of memcine according to the 
means employed : kereta, the knife ; urvara, herbs ; ; 
mahthra, formula — as we should say, surgery, 
medicine, and prayer. This is also the well-known 
division of the Greeks : Pindar, speaking of 
Asklepios, says (PyiA. iii. 91-95) : 

. . . ‘Toi '? fiaXoKM 
itraoiSaii 

T0V9 frpotraWa, rrC- 

"n yvfotT rrej>dimiv iravroBev 
^tdpuoKa, Tovc roficuf ioTocrty 6pdovt‘ 


As Pindar gives the first place to ivaoidal, so the 
Avesta esteems the cure by prayer or conjuration 
the best of all ; so that the prayer-physician 
(mahthro-baeshaza) is called ‘the physician of 
physicians.’ In fact, the Manthra Spenta, or sacred 
formula, is personified and invoked as a genius: 
‘ Heal me, O Manthra Spenta, 0 brilliant one ! ’ 
It is Ahura Mazda himself who speaks, and promises 
thousands of camels, oxen, and sheep ( Vend. xxii. 
7-10). Tills mahthra is not prayer in our sense, 
but a conjuratory formula, as employed so often 
among Eastern peoples. Homer, too, shows it as 
employed together -with surgical treatment : 

5 ' ap.vfiovo7i avriBhiOt 

^Tja-av eTritTTtt^epw?* eiraoiSp 6’ atfia KeXcuvbv 
ttTXtBov {Od. xix. 45&-8). 


There is an excellent specimen of these conj ora- 
tory formulse in Vend.xx.7: ‘Iconjure thee, disease! 
I conjure thee, death ! I conjure thee, burning ! 

I conjure thee, fever! I conjure thee, headache! 
... I conjure thee, smallpox (?) ! ’ There is a 
striking analogy between these conjurations and 
those empWed by the Akkadians (Lenormant, 
Chaldean magic, En^. tr., 1877, pp. 4, 20, 260). 
These formulae, as with the Greeks and Hindus, 
may, like so many other elements in the Avesta, 
be derived from an earlier population (perhaps 
Turanian) absorbed by the A^ans.^ The genius 
of metals, Elhshathra Vaiiya, is said to have given 
the first physician, Thrita, a knife with a golden 
point for surgical operations (cf. Vend. xx. 3). 
Careful instructions are given for the training and 
examination of surgeons and physicians, based on 
the principle of experimentum in corpore vili. The 
candidate is to practise, not on a Mazdsean, but 
on a ffaew-worshipper, that is, the foUower of anv 
other religion. Should he operate upon one siich 
with fatal result, and again a second and a third 
time, he is declared incapable for ever of practising 
either medicine or surgery. Should he persevere 
and injure a Mazdman, he is held guilty of a crime 
equivalent to homicide. After three successful 
experiments, however, be is considered a fully 
qualified medical man (Vend. vii. 95-104). A 
serious view was taken of a physician’s duties : he 
must make all speed to visit his patients ; if the 
disease attack one at nightfall, he must hasten to 
arrive by the second watch ; if at the second watch, 
he must arrive by midnight ; if during the night, 
then by daybreak ( Fend. xxi. 9-11). The fees of 
the physician are minutely regulated according to 
the rank of the patient. _A priest pays only by 
liturgical prayers and blessings. The payment for 
the various chiefs of a household, a village, a clan, 
or a province, are respectively an ass, a horse, a 
camel, and a yoke of four horses ; whilst, for the 
wives, female animals corresponding are required. 
It would appear that later on these fees were 
changed into monetary payments : the i^hlavi 
commentator estimates tne prayers paid by tl>e 
priest at 3000 stirs (Gr. <rraT^p), whilst the yoke of 
four horses is valued at 70 stirs. It mav be 
remarked that the Avestan physician was also a 
veterinary surgeon, for a seme of charges is also 
fixed for the treatment of cattle, great and small 
(Vend. vii. 105-117), and it is distmctly said that 
the same means must be employed for the cme of 
a rabid dog as for one of the faithful (ii. xiii. 97-99)- 

Turning now to the later Pahlavi literature, v e 
find the whole subject of the art of medicine most 
fully and systematically treated in an interest- 
ing tractate incorporated in that encyclopaedic 
work, the Dinkart, and forming ch. 157 of bk. ii • 
printed in vol. iv. of Peshotan s edition (Bombay, 

II vols., 1874-1910). It is by far the most con- 
siderable chapter of the whole work. It falls into 

1 An amusing remark by a more recent 
quoted by Darmesteter (note to Vend. *-.120) fa tons naively 
express^: ‘ He may not cure, but he wxil do no harm I 
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four distinct parts : (1) medicine, (2) the medical 
man, (3) diseases, (4) remedies. 

It is curious to remark that Hindu medical science also 
distinguished the ‘four feet’ (pSda)of medicine, which, how- 
ever, were reckoned as : the physician, disease, medicine, the 
nurae ; while Hippocrates has a threefold division : 4 rixvr) Sia 
rpmv, rb y6injtia, o yocriay, xaX b i^pic (de Jforb. Vulg. 1. 1). 

The author begins by defining the oasis or 
foundation (bun) and the necessity of medicine, 
•which is, of course, owing to the action of the Evil 
Spirit. He next distinguishes bettveen spiritual 
and material medicine, and again bet'ween general 
and inditudual medicine — the former apparently 
applying to the maintenance of the public health, 
and the latter to that of individual patients. It is 
curious that, whilst on the whole following the 
medical system of the Avesta as above described, 
the Dlnkari recognizes Jfae, instead of three, means 
of healing, viz. formulae, fire, herbs, acids, and 
the knife. Another interesting distinction is that 
of prophylactic medicine (or hygiene, as we should 
say) for the preservation of health, and curative 
medicine for the healing of disease. In accordance 
•with this, two kinds of practitioners are also 
distinguished ; the drulstopat, ‘ master of health ’ 
(as we might say, ofllcer of health), and the biiishak, 
‘ healer, ’ or doctor. In the section specially devoted 
to the physician several questions are treated. 
The supreme chief of corporal medicine is the 
Sovereign (t.e. the king) ; of spiritual medicine, the 
Zarathiistrotcma, or supreme high priest. The 
matter (mdto) on ivhich tne physician exercises his 
art is defined to he, for the spiritual physician, 
the human soul endowed with a body ; for the 
corporal physician, the human body enaowed •with 
a soul. The reciprocal action of body and soul is 
then discussed -with considerable skill, and corre- 
sponds pretty much uuth our idea of mens sana in 
corpore sano. The description of a perfect physician 
of the body is worth quoting ; 

‘He should know the limbs o( the body, their articulations ; 
remedies for the disease ; should possess his own carriage and 
an assistant; should be amiable, without jealousy, gentle in 
word, free from haughtiness ; an enemy to disease, but the 
friend of the sick ; respecting modesty, free from crime, from 
injury, from violence; expeditious; the right hand of the 
widow; noble in notion; protecting good reputation; not 
noting for goin, hut for a spiritual reward ; ready to listen ; 
having become a physician by favour of Aryaman ; possessed of 
authority and philanthropy ; skilled to prepare health-giving 
plants medically, in order to deliver the body from disease, to 
expel corruption and impurity ; to further peace and multiply 
the delights of life ' (} 19). 

The regulations for the probation of the medical 
candidate are the same as those we have quoted 
from the Avesta, whilst, as for fees, the treatise 
simply refers to the sacred text. In the third part 
we meet the statement that there are two funda- 
mental maladies, denominated/araeJui and alhibut, 
which seem to indicate rather some forms of moral 
evil, hut their explanation is extremely obscure, 
although the words occur in several treatises. The 
Evil Spirit (Ganak 3Iindi) is the cause of all evils, 
both of soul and body — for the former, of every 
kind of vice and evil passion ; for the latter, of 
cold, dryness, evil odour, corruption, hunger, thirst, 
old age, pain, ‘ and all other causes of malady and 
death.’ The number of diseases is given as 4333 ; 
their names are simply those of the Avesta in a 
slightly altered form. One interesting division of 
maladies is that which divides corporal diseases 
into voluntary (such as venereal disease) and 
involuntary (such ns fevers) ; whilst the diseases 
of the vital principle (jano) are distinguished as 
vices tending forward (c.g. passion and anger) and 
those tending backward (e.g. idleness). 

The fourth and last part of the treatise may 
be styled therapeutic. The number of remedies 
derived from the vegetable kingdom is said to be 
seventy, and they are divided again into those 
which are by nature beneficent, and those which of 
their nature are poisonous, but may be so treated ns 


to become medicinal. As an example of the former 
is given the myrobalan of Cahul — ^the only plant 
which is mentioned. The miraculous (rajdaio) 
trees, the Golcart and the white Som — here dearly 
distinguished from one another — are referred to as 
sources of healing. Health is next divided into 
two kinds — health of the sonl and health of the 
body ; and the various oppositions between the 
powers of the former and certain vices co-existent 
and yet hostile are detailed at length. In the 
whole passage we have a well-sustained distinction 
between the hamestarik (diametrically opposed, 
contradictory, excluding the opposite) and the brd- 
iarvato (co-existent but hostile ) ; and the passage 
entirely confirms the sense of this latter diffiemt 
word which the present -writer propounded in the 
Academy, xx-vi. [1884] 397. A similar distinction 
is then made between the elements of the body 
and the hostile forces, cold and dryness, produced 
by the Evil Spiri-t — a veritable helium intestinum 
between the four elementary qualities as described 
by Galen and other early medical writers. Curi- 
ously enough, however, with the Iranians the 
position of or^ess and moisture is reversed, dry- 
ness and cold being together reckoned among evil 
qualities — an inversion, no doubt, to be explained 
by the rarity and consequent vast importance of 
humidity in ancient Iran. The action of the blood, 
of food, and of moderation are next explained, as 
well as the necessary interdependence of spiritual 
and corporal medicine. 

An interesting question is that of the relations 
between Iranian medicine and that of India and 
Greece. The researches of Haas (ZD3IG xxx., 
xxxi.) and Muller (ib. xxxiv.) have conclusively 
shown the great influence exercised by Greek 
medicine on the Hindus, and a question of the 
latter writer deserves our attention here ; 

‘ A fact which concerns not Indianistfl, but rather students 
of Jliddle-Pcrsian and Arabic literature, is this— it may be 
deduced from the Arabic texts that it is worth while inquiring 
by what road Indian medical literature reached the Muham- 
madans. We know that Indian tales reached the realms of the 
Challfs through the Pahlavi: is it not therefore obvious to 
suppose the same road for medical science?’ (see also J. Jolly, 

‘ Medicin,’ GIAP ill. 10, pp. 17-19). 

We have indicated above certain parallelisms 
between Iranian medical theories and those of the 
Greeks, though none of them can be considered 
very decided. History, however, bears out the 
probability of such influence of Greek medicine 
upon Persian. Greek physicians are to be found 
at aU epochs at the courts of Iranian sovereigns. 
Such was the case even under the Achsemenians : 
we need cite only Demokedes under Darius 1., the 
famous Ctesias, and Apollonide-s mentioned by 
the latter. Spiegel thinks^ it probable that in 
populous cities foreign physicians often competed 
-n-ith native ones. Under the Sasanians, too, we 
find Greek physicians at the royal court, and 
Spiegel is of opinion that Indian physicians made 
their way there also (Bran. Altcrth., Leipzig, 1878, 
iii. 582). 

liiTEiUTtmE.— W. Geiger, OstirSn. KuUur im AtUrtum, 
Erlangeu, 1SS2, pp. 391-S99; L. C. Casartelli, Traiti de 
midecine mazd/enne traduit du Pehlevi et commenU, Ijouvain, 
18SC. also La Phitosophie religieuse du mazdiCsme sous Us 
Sassanides, Louvain, 18S4 (Eng. tr., Bombay, 18S9); S. E. 
Dubash, TAe Zoroasirian Sanitaty Code, Bombay, 1906— a 
Bkilful attempt, by a highly qualified Parai medical man, to 
bring the Avestan medical and hygienic system into correlation 
with rac'l', re. rurrpT.r; n-.'-di and ‘to show my 
educated (■■•■r'. k r.v v.i;: liLs I-,-.-.? of the Vendidad, 
enacted fer il.e yr rv.v.; <■! a:',! f: r the observance of 

the purity of things, are in harmony with the laws of hygiene 
and the principles of the sdonce of medicine.’ 

L. C. Casartelli. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Teutonic).— 
I. Disease. — Nothing made so powerful an im- 
pression upon the feelings of primitive man as the 
phenomena of disease and death. Whether the 
end came as the inevitable result of a prolonged 
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struggle, or whether it hefell -with startling sudden- 
ness in the heyday of life — in either case the 
terror-stricken mind was forced to face the ques- 
tion as to the cause and origin of the dread occur- 
rence. 

Death from loss of blood and death by strangu- 
lation were of course more or less familiar incidents 
of the chase and of war. But what mysterious 
power was it that suddenly opened the veins with- 
in the body, and brought a comrade’s life to an end 
by haemorrhage; or, again, obstructed the air- 
passages from within, and thus caused the hale 
and hearty youth to perish by suffocation, convul- 
sively clutching at his throat? The inmates of 
the smoky turf-cabin had often felt this malign 
power at work, as it squatted — crushing and squeez- 
ing — on breast and throat, and had awaked with 
screams of terror and bathed in perspiration: it 
was the dreaded alp (incubus, nightmare), who 
had all but strangled them to death. By night 
likewise they were seized by that frightful some- 
thing which resides in the body permanently, and 
thus differs from the alp that comes by night, or 
even in the midday slumber, yet speedily with- 
draws again. The unwelcome visitations of the 
incubus must have made a profound impression 
on their victims ; and it was an experience of 
similar character which now and again befell them 
in spring, when the storm was raging outside, and 
alternate chills and burnings seized them, causing 
the shiver of fever, tormenting them in sleep with 
ivildly-rushing dreams, and at length bringing 
them in their delirium to the experience of things 
which, as their house-mates affirmed, no one else 
had perceived : the fell work, surely, of gruesome 
creatures, invisible, but to feeling all too real, 
which hemmed them in, prowled after them, 
fell upon them like stealthy foes — the spirits 
and demons of disease, which the causal instinct, 
with its unconsciously creative tendency and its 
power of stimulating the imagination, depicted in 
endlessly varied forms, corresponding to the ob- 
served phenomena accompanying the affliction. 
A special object of misgiving was the unseen, 
though living and potent, entity which dwelt in 
friend and foe alike, which passea from the body 
at death and left it behind, i.e. the soul, as 
primitive man was always obsessed by the sus- 
picion that departed souls still pursued their 
friendly or hostile activities in the shadowy host 
of disease-spirits. 

Among the Teutons the souls of the dead w'cre 
believed to join the great demonic host which, 
comprising elves, ‘mares,’ Truden, Schrate, and 
trolls, swept along in the train of Woden and Holla : 
winged creatures who appeared everywhere, and 
had their home in the savage forest. On occasion 
the disease-demons assumed bodily shape, show- 
ing thernselves in every variety of form, and ap- 
pearing in the disease itself as worm-like threads 
that creep under the skin, or as actual worms living 
in wounds and sores, or being discharged there- 
from. The idea of the wriggling worm as the em- 
bodiment of the disease-demon was widely current 
among the Teutons. The demon was supposed to 
etnerge from the worm in the form of some winged 
being, or of an ugly, crawling, slimy toad. 

Next in importance to the incubi, or spirits of 
the dead, who afflicted the survivors with liorrible 
nightmares, or consorted with them lasciviously in 
dreams, and who, in the form of some animal, 
often forced their way to the fireside through holes 
and cracks (cf. O.N. mara kvaliSi, ‘the torment of 
the mare,’ mara trad, also cauche-mar [cauche, 
from Lat. calcare, ‘ to tread ’], ‘ the walk of the 
mare ’), it was the horde of alps — creatures fabri- 
cated by the imagination from the nightmare — 
the Elben, the race of elves (A.S. <slf-cynn), who, as 


noxious demons practised their wicked magic (A.S. 
mlf-siden) upon mankind, especially in attacks of 
fever. They were the personal causes of the so- 
called elf-disease, which injures mankind as ‘ elf- 
shot’ (A.S. ylfagescot, O.N. alfskud, Danish dver- 
skud), striking the skin (A.S. on fell scoten), the 
&esh {on Jlcese scoten), the blood {on blod scoten), or 
the limbs and joints {on lid scoten ) ; or as the less 
injurious elf-breath, which, when merely blown 
(O.N. alvgust, A.S. celfblwst, Swed. elfvehlast)ugcm. 
human beings, caused a swelling of the limbs ; or 
even as a voracious sucking (AS. celf-sogo]ia) of 
blood or marrow or bone ; or as some other vagrant 
affliction (O.N. dlfa-volkiim, ‘ elf-roll,’ cf. ‘walk’) 
which falls upon a person in its flight. When a 
man fell a victim to such an ‘ onfall ’ (A.S. on-feall), 
his neighbours said ‘ the elves are upon him.*^ 
Besides these, however, there were numerous 
other noxious spirits ill-affected towards mankind, 
as may be inferred from the personal cast of many 
of the ancient names applied to particular dis- 
eases, as, e.g., Nessia, Nagedo, Stecnedo, Troppho, 
Crampho. Touching - demons caused dysentery, 
lymphangitis, and anthrax ; stroking - demons 
(cf. ‘ moon-struck ’), face paralysis and mental de- 
rangement ; burning-demons, blisters and gangrene ; 
biting-, pinching-, scratching-, and bruising-de- 
mons, skin-affection like cancer, extravasation of 
blood, itch, freckles, or phlegmonous inflammation, 
but they could also affect the body internally, and 

f ive rise to ulcers in the stomach (O.H.G. mago- 
izado). As tearing-demons they produced gnawing 
pains in nerves and muscles; as striking-demons 
they afflicted men with apoplexy and' epilepsy, 
with blindness and mumps ; as pushing-demons 
they brought on hiccup, and the ndscA, _ which 
presses upon the heart and the womb ; as pricking- 
demons they were the cause of pneumonia and 
pleurisy, with their accompanying pains in the 
side, and also of sunstroke ; as choking-demons they 
caused disorders which constrict the throat (croup, 
diphtheria) ; as binding-demons, rickets and phim- 
osis; as gripping-demons {hardgreip, loidgreig), 
the swoonings and spasms of uroemia, eclampsia, 
and epilepsy ; as blowing-demons, disorders of the 
eyes (especially blennorrhoea in the newly bom) 
and the blisters of anthrax, as also smallpox and 
plague, though these, no doubt, were sometimes 
hgured as dragons and griffins rushing hither and 
thither, and kuling people with the poisonous fumes 
they exhaled. 

Duman beings were also exposed to tlie aggres- 
sions of certain repulsive creatures of diminutive 
size, such as the dwarfs, who caused monstrous 
births, local paralysis, lunacy, mumps, and similar 
diseases {e.g. idiocy, apoplexy, herpes), produced 
convulsions, molested people at night by crushing 
and stifling, and, in particular, brought about 
baneful fevers (thus A.S. cfioeory practically means 
an attack of fever). Evil-disposed demonic Schelme 
(cf. Scot, ‘skellum’) smote man and beast with 
pestilence, conveying influenza (O.H.G. sJaxlino, 
skelma) and the ‘ black death’ in_ fetid effluvia— an 
idea which reveals a glimmering sense of the 
danger of infection, as does also the notion of the 
‘Schelmenbeine’ in starveling cattle, the rest- 
schelme’ being supposed to take matenal shape in 


liese. 


lese. , 

Demons of disease dwelling in forests u^re also 
garded as the less noxious Schrate {gohhns) ana 
Iqhts, and were personified ns Diisel (stupors), or 
‘yellow hags,’ yellow-bellied Salden, ffho knit 
dlow vestments with yellow needles— the 
lock-frocks which they throw over the bodies of 


ergen) In local “dropsy. This idea, as '"'Pv*"? 
le personification of local affections, reveals a 
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what more advanced conception of disease, which 
must have coexisted from the outset with the de- 
monistio view, the latter applying more particularly 
to acute and chronic infectious diseases, and the 
whole brood of ‘nervous’ disorders. The demon- 
istio view of disease has a direct link of connexion 
with the_ NT conception of demons in the Gothic 
word ddimOTiareis, and at length culminates in the 
mediaeval theory of possession by devils (A.S. 
deofolseoc and deofolseocnes). 

2 . Medicine. — In the practice of healing, like- 
wise, a simple empiricism no doubt prevailed among 
the ancient Teutons from the first, though natur- 
ally the evidence of this fact has almost entirely 
disappeared. But this experimental therapeutics 
became almost inseparably combined with demon- 
istic conceptions and modes of thought. 

A wound was first of all cleansed and bound up 
with vulnerary herbs. If the bleeding was pro- 
fuse, the sore was sprinkled with the dust of dried 
plants, and the bandage was tightened. But, as 
this did not always prove effective, recourse was 
had to the ‘more potent’ remedies — of which we 
shall speak below — as preventives, and this mode 
of treatment was presently applied in all cases and 
‘for all cases’; i.e. it became customary to use 
such remedies at the very beginning of the treat- 
ment, as unexpected and apparently causeless con- 
tingencies might supervene in the process of heal- 
ing — complications as mysterious as they were 
dangerous, such as inflammation, erysipelas, 
diphtheria, hospital gangrene, and lock-jaw ; in 
short, all those concomitants of bodily injuries 
which are now traced to infection. These unwel- 
come manifestations were regarded as ‘gruesome 
companions,’ the personified influences of malicious 
denizens of the world of spirits and demons, though 
they might also be due to the machinations of evil- 
disposed human beings who were able to move the 
demonic realm and make it subservient to_ their 
■will. Moreover, there was always the possibility 
that the invalid had in some respect neglected the 
claims of religion. He might have fallen short in 
erformanoe of his duties towards the friendly 
eities of his people, so that they had sent the 
injury as a punishment, or haa given to the 
wicked elves, whom they generally held in check, 
that permission to work injury of which they 
so fiercely availed themselves. For all such possi- 
bilities timely and rapid measures had to be taken. 
Horror lowered upon primitive man from all sides, 
and it was the part of wise counsellors — both men 
and women, but, in all that related to disease, 
more especially women — to soothe the terror- 
haunted soul. 

Diseases of supernatural origin, and, in fact, all 
painful things that could not be traced forthwith 
to sensible causes, might be Diidne punishments, 
from which the sufferer could be absolved only by 
expiation — by the bloody or unbloody sacrifice. 
The sacrificing priest secured his people against 
the demons of plague. Odin himself, however, 
is the master-magician, the ‘magic-father’ (O.N. 
galdro-fathcr) ; as the sun-god he scatters the 
nocturnal swarm of the ‘night-goers’ (nihtgcnga ) ; 
he is the mighty elf-dispelTer, the scourge of the 
alps (gra:ti alfa). Nevertheless, it was also the 
custom to ofter sacrifice to the alps themselves 
(alfablot), who were often well-afl'ected towards 
men, and had some knowledge of tlie plants that 
must bo dug on moonless nights. Tlie cult of 
Eir, the special goddess of healing, is of relatively 
late origin ; she was the personification of the 
gentle hand of woman in nursing tlie_ sick (O.N. 
eira, ‘to care for,’ ‘nurse’). But Odin still held 
his place os the supreme god of healing, and the 
healing ‘ touch ’ of ‘ Wodan’s finger ’ was long the 
prerogative of English and Frankish kings — de- 


scendants of Odin — as a cure for scrofula and 
struma (‘king’s evil’). At an earlier date the 
power of curing disease was ascribed to the god 
Thor, the great preserver in times of sickness and 
danger, the destroyer of evil spirits. But Odin 
the iVise knew all the secrets of the magic which 
counteracts the work of demons : ‘ succouring 
oracles of healing’ (Hdvamdl, 11, 9), ‘long, power- 
ful runes of life’ (Iiigs])ula, 44), ‘succouring staffs 
and protective runes’’ [Sigrdrifnmdl, 5 and 9), and 
‘ staffs full of healing virtue ’ {Hdvamdl, 145). 

Here we come upon the most important element 
in the healing magic directed against the demons 
of disease, viz. the spell, which was inscribed on 
rods, pieces of bark, or the skin, as, e.g., the hand, 
of the invalid, and which might be whispered, 
spoken, chanted, or shouted. All the ancient 
Teutonic languages furnish numerous examples 
of such spells or charms — more especially formulre 
for the healing of wounds, the stanching of blood, 
and the prevention of swelling and mortification. 
Thus, Hartmann von Ane tells how, after a wound 
had been bandaged, Gawan, faithful to ancient 
Teutonic custom, uttered the spell : ‘ Zer wunden 
wundensegen.’ Again and again in the ‘blood- 
charms’ we find the phrases: ‘stant plot fasto,’ 
‘ verstand dft, bluotrinna.’ Nor are other possible 
contingencies forgotten ; thus ‘ djui stekent, dyn 
swillent, dyn killent, dyn vulent, dyn stinkent, 
dyn swerent, dyn rennent sliolt laten’ — a spell 
which calls for uninterrupted convalescence. But 
the folk-medicine of the ancient Teutons com- 
prised similar spells for many other ailments. 
Thus we find charms for worms, designed to expel 
the nesso (worm) with ninn nessincnlinon (‘nine 
little worms’) from the marrow, through veins, 
flesh, and skin, and so out of the body;* or to 
kill it, or cause it to drop from the sore in the 
form of maggots. There were also fever-charms, 
used for destroying or expelling ‘ ritten ’ ; charms 
for fracture and dislocation, spoken while the 
injured limb was being stroked or rubbed, and 
supposed to help the disconnected bones to re- 
unite; charms for the eye, which arrested run- 
nings, swelling, pain_ and dimness in that organ ; 
charms for convulsions, curing epilepsy, ‘ wild 
shot,’ gout, obstruction of bowels, colic (6cr- 
muoter), ‘ cold pains,’ and ‘ irregular ’ gout ; 
charms for consumption, curing all forms of wast- 
ing disease ; charms for swelling, which removed 
intumescences [e.g. wens) and swollen glands 
(kgrrill) ; charms for the teeth, which destroyed 
the worms of toothache and caries ; birth-charms, 
which were uttered before the knees of a woman 
in labour, and helped to usher the child safely 
into the world and bring awaj' the afterbirth (os, 
e.g., in the Edda, they were ‘sung vigorously’ 
for Borgny by Oddrdn, supported by the birth- 
runes ‘painted on hands and joint-bandages’ ns 
‘ health-marlcs ’). 

Sometimes the expedients employed took the 
form of slips of bast inscribed with formulae 
similar to tne foregoing [zouhorgiscrib), and sus- 
pended in little boxes [plcchir) around the invalid, 
or bound upon the diseased part {ligaturce) ; wliile 
they were also used as prophylactics, as amulets 
for the ‘ breaking of sickness.’ But charms were 
likewise of avail for the transference of diseases 
to another place, and for conveying them to 
animals and trees (‘branch-runes,*^ ‘ which must 
be learned by any one who would be a physician,’ 
[JSrfcfa]). Charms were spoken or chanted in 
gathering medicinal and magical herbs, in making 
decoctions, and in other proceedings, such as pass- 
ing or creeping through^ split trees ; they were 
uttered over an nnconBcious invalid, or Ayhile a 

celebrated O.II.G. *5Iunlch worm-charm,* which 
wiU be Riven In full in the art. Maoic (Teutonic). 
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mne-em'bellished gold ring was being moved in 
a circle round his wound ; probably also when an 
iron or bronze rmg was fixed round a limb as a 
prophylactic against demons, and even in jumping 
through the _ solstitial fire, the smoke of which 
the leaper tried to catch and retain in his clothes 
as a protection against fever. 

The praetical parts of these various expedients, 
and many other actions of the same kind, were, 
no doubt, frequently — perhaps more frequently — 
employed without spells, the place of the latter 
being gradually taken by- new manipulations, 
articles of clothing, and other paraphernalia, t.g. 
wooden masks, hats, cloaks, bags with the most 
fantastic contents, such as talons, claws, naDs, 
hair, small bones and similar trumpery — the stock- 
in-trade of the witch-doctor (shaman, medicine- 
man] all over the world. Such ohjeets as images 
of the gods Avere dipped in water in order to 
endow it with speciff remedial A’irtues; cakes 
Avere baked in the form of the poAvers of healing, 
and then eaten ; AA'ooden arms and legs were hung 
up in temples or groves as votive ofl'erings, AA’hile 
magic stones, AAUth or without runic Avriting (stones 
of life), AA^ere Avom as amulets. 

Such were the ‘medical’ ideas, practices, and 
dcAuces by Avhich the ancient Teutons sought to 
cure existing disorders and to secure themselves 
against possible injuries to health. But eA'en 
those remedial measures Avhich might at first 
sight seem to be purely natural Avere in many 
cases eonjoined Avith a superstitious element. 
Thus, Avhen applying a rollmg massage to the 
abdomen for troubles in that region, the ‘doctor’ 
AA'ould have in his hand a beetle or some such 
creature, into Avhich the disease, or the demon 
causing it, was supposed to pass ; while, in trying 
to dislodge the demons of pain from certain parts 
of the body by fumigating them with the incense 
of narcotic herbs, the operator softly uttered a 
spell, or chanted a ma^c verse. The demonistic 
theory of disease Avas itself of empirical orimn. 
Even here a slight though real element of fact 
rmderlies all that is merely fanciful, and it was 
only as a secondary phase that it imfolded that 
riotous luxuriance Avhich took shape finally as an 
imaginary host of disease-demons encompassing 
mankind. These demons Avere the outcome of 
Avhat might be called observation of pathological 
symptoms, which found its materials in all manner 
of deformities in men and animals; such de- 
formities, again, adding fresh matter to the ideas 
bom of the nightmare, and constantly confirming 
them by apparently positive evidence — ^just as the 
intestinal or external parasite seemed to corro- 
borate the personifying animistic theory of dis- 
ease. The parasitical theory of disease is thus 
intimately related to the demonistic. 

The anti-demonic incantation was usually re- 
garded as appertaining specially to the individual, 
Avho used it to protect himself against, or deliv'er 
himself from, some particular demon ; while the 
bloody sacrifice performed by the tribal priest Avas 
designed to guard the whole tribe against surprise 
attacks by the host of disease-spirits. But Ave 
also find mcantations of an almost general char- 
acter used as safeguards against possible onsets 
of demons — against ‘Avhatever elf it may be’ 
(sy pest ylfa pe him sie). All conceivable com- 
binations of the snpematuralistic therapeutics 
of magic and the physico-chemical therapeutics 
of manipulation and pharmacy have been evolved 
in the course of centuries, nor can it even yet 
be said that, in the folk-medicine of the Teutons 
or other races, the purely natural standpoint has 
finally carried the day. 
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K. SUDHOFF. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Vedic).— itmi- 
tation of the subject. — The distinction between 
charms for the cure of disease (bhaisajyani) and 
other charms is frequently evanescent. They 
approach with special closeness the charms to 
secure long life (ayu^dni, cf. Magic [Vedic]) on 
the one hand, and the charms of exorcism (cf. 
Witchcraft [Vedic]) on the other. Moreover, 
charms for easy childbirth, for abortion, and for the 
promotion or destruction of virility might properly 
be classed among them, but are in fact classed 
regularly among the rites pertaining to AA’omen 
{strl-karmdni, cf. Magic [Vedic]). Instead of 
attempting any theoretic distinction, it seems best 
to folIoAv the Hindu classification, and treat m 
this article only charms of the type contained in 
the SAafrayya-chapters (xxv.-xxxii. ) of the Kauiika 
Sutra, reserving the related charms for the articles 
cited above. 

I. Sources, — The chief source for our knoAV- 
ledge of the beliefs relating to disease in Vedic 
times and of the practices based upon them is the 
AtharA’aveda. Of hymns or parts of hymns in- 
tended to secure the cure of more or less sharply 
defined diseases, the Atharvan Samhita contams 
something over a hundred. The practices by 
Avhich these were at one time accompanied are 
giA'en in the fi^awayya-chapters of the Kauiika 
Sutra. 

It cannot, of course, be always confidently asserted that the 
practices there described are identical with those employed 
when the hymns were composed- But that the statemente of 
the ritual are, in the main, based upon a good understantog 
of the hymns is shown by the flood of light that the study of 
the ritual has thrown upon the interpretation of the hymns 
(cf, the history of jtheir interpretation which is given in 
the Commentary to pages 1-48 of Bloomfield's ‘Hymns of the 
Athar\'a-veda/ SBE, vol. xlii.). That the treatment of th^e 
hymn in the ritual is secondary is sometimes ^o h^ily Msumea 
Thus vi, 44 is clearly a charm against asrdva (tharrh^) ana 
ndfiitdra (production of windin the intestines]), but 
6 is supposed to rubricate it in a remedial rite against slandon 
The position of the rite in the Kauiika shows that it is intenoM 
for we cure of some ^seasCf and, if the commentator is right 
(as be most probably is) in saying that it is to be employe 
* in case of Blander>* this means only that the origin of^ tne 
disease vatikdra is ascribed to the evil speech of an enemy (m. 

les, evil eye, and sorcery) 
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Further interest is added to the snhjeet Ay 
that these medical charms are the |rem V!^^'!^'.^'.'h':.'.. 
the later Hindu medioino was ewMved. Thes^'t^ 
of its development represented in the saeiae'^. 
Nostras implies several cent uries of eyrdut. ion "teen 
the standpoint of the Kaniihi, and is new AnO'-'r 
(through tlie disoovory of the I'owx'.r hVA,' rohs-'-e 
been attained previous to the oth oenTs o; cyrr 
era. The relation of the later inedieine :o::Ve 
Atharva is recognized by the Hindus tliesuseryrtv 
who regard the Yajurveda as_ an ■‘^'Cten-Teds' 
{upaveda) of the Atharva, Hindu Tu^insn? dr 
turn has, through tlio Arabs, left its eiTes 'nrer. 
European medicine. 

Other Vedic texts, owing to the puipos? x diisir 
composition, do not have occasion to isadis :x& 
phenomena of disease in the same concrete is^sn. 
and to the same extent. Apart from the aaCrpcr 
of details of a similar nature, their chis: roinr£ra- 
tion consists in a picture of the gener.ai attimae sf 
their authors and users towards disease. Inieths 
picture as a background the details of the Atr.srvr, 
tit vrtth perfect harmony The diSerence hervesr 
the hieratic texts (the Rigreda in psrac£hrr' m£ 
the Atharva is neither a difference in tnris.nrrr 
difference in enlightenment between the anhssnxs 
of these Vedas. It is rather the differsnne ~ 
attitude of the priest and the phrainirc issri 
liberal enough to employ on occaaon'theresTnnss 
of the other) when brought face to icK Tzit 
disease. 
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Knowledge of anatomy . — ^The Atharva 

very thorough knowledge of what maj h 
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[i.e.sentby him], and in vi. 96. 2 [a charm employed 
by KauHka to heal the dropsy, but probably 
originally of a wider scope] the prayer is to be 
‘ freed from the toils of Varuna, the foot-fetter of 
Yama [Death], and every sin against the gods’). 
Certain sharp pains are ascribed to the spear of 
Rudra {Kaus. xxxi. 7) ; the arrow of the same god 
causes tumours {Atharv. vi. 57) ; the takman and 
the kdsiku (cough) are his weapons (xi. 2. 22), and 
in xi. 2, 26 he is said to send the takman. A 
ceremony to his children, the Maruts (Kaui. xxvi. 
24), serves as a cure for leprosy. Diarrhoea is 
connected in i. 2 with the arrows of Parjanya (the 
rain-god), and lightning (Agni) is regarded in i. 12 
as productive of fever, headache, and cough. 
Taksaka, a serpent-god, is worshipped in Kau&. 
xxviii. 1, xxix. 1, xxxii. 20 (charms to cure the 
bites of poisonous reptiles). 

The supposed hereditary natiire of some disease 
seems implied in the name ksetriya (the interpreta- 
tion is disputed), but even it has demons that 

E roduce it. Finally, the ^ami-tree is supposed to 
ave some evil influence on the hair (cf. Atharv. 
vi. 30. 2f., and KauL xxxi. 1). 

(3) The, diseases treated. — The identification of 
the diseases treated in the Atharva is difficult in 
the extreme. In the first place, there is nothing 
that can be called diagnosis in our sense of the 
term. The practitioner is concerned merely with 
the troublesome symptom ; of the cause of the 
symptom, the disease itself, he knows nothing. 
Sometimes the symptom, e.g. jalodara (‘water- 
belly ’), is definite enough to enable us to identify 
the disease ; more frequently it is not, e.g. the 
terms apachit (‘sores’) and aksata (‘tumours’) 
must have covered a great variety of afflictions 
from the most harmless to the most malignant. 
In the next place, the KauHka, as a rule, does not 
state the disease for which its charms are intended. 
This important item is left to be inferred from the 
hymn rubricated. Unfortunately the hymns often 
combine the most varied diseases ; extreme in- 
stances may be found in ii. 33, ix. 8. 

The commentators (of much later date) endeavour to supply 
this deficiency. Their statements, however, are not only fre- 
quently contradictory, but are also evidently aSected by their 
knowledge of the later Hindu medicine. As an example of the 
way they work may be taken Ke^ava's statement that Eaui. 
XXX. 13 is a cure for dropsy, heart-disease, and jaundice. Both 
the rituai and the hymn rubricated (vi. 24) are plainly con- 
cerned primarily with dropsy ; this disease is frequently com- 
plicated with heart-disease, which is, therefore, mentioned in 
the hymn. But in i. 22 (a cure for Jaundice) heart-disease is 
also incidentally mentioned. KeSava seems to have reasoned 
that, since the cure for jaundice (i. 22) cured heart-disease, 
therefore another cure for heart-disease (vi. 24) must also cure 
jaundice 1 Finally, there are many obscure terms both in the 
Sathhitd and in the Sutra. 

The most dreaded disease was the ‘ fever ’ especi- 
ally predominant in the autumn (vikvatdrada). Its 
later name jvara does not occur in the Atharva, 
where it is known as takman, a name which 
conversely is confined to this Veda. To it especially 
are devoted i. 25, v. 22, vi. 20, vii. 116 ; and to its 
specific, the A:?«(Aa-plant {Gostus speciosus), v. 4 
and xix. 39 ; incidental mention of the disease is 
found in i. 12. 2, iv. 9. 8, ix. 8. 6, xix. 34. 10, 39. 1 
and 10. The Ganamala, Atharv. Par. 32, gives a 
long list fcf. KaxiL xxvi. 1 n.) of hymns that en- 
compass its destruction. This list, takmandiana- 
gana, is made by taking the first five hymns cited 
above, and adding to them the hymns against 
ksetriya (ii. 8 and 10, iii. 7), against yak^a (iii. 
li, vi. 85 and 127), various panacea-hymns (ii. 9, 
iv. 28, V. 9, vi. 26 and 91, ix. 8), and a hymn (vi. 
42) originally intended to appease anger — heat 
forming the tertium comparationis. The symptoms 
described are alternation between heat and cold, 
delirium, return of the fever_ either (at the same 
hour) every day, or every third day, or omitting 
every third day. Associated with it are jaundice. 


certain red eruptions (v. 22. 3), headache, cough, 
spasm, and itch [paman), the last being its brother’s 
son (V. 22. 12). 

Yalcmna (also rajayaksma, ajndtayaksma, to 
which Taitt. Sam. ii. 3. 5. 1-3, 5. 6. 4-5 add papa- 
yaksma) seems to have in the Atharva (cf. n. 33, 
lii. 11, v. 29. 13, vi. 127. 3, ix. 8, xix. 36 and 44) 
no narrower signification than ‘disease.’ With 
this accords the statement of Vaj. Sam, xii. 97 
that there are a hundred varieties of yal^na. 
The eniployment of its hymns in the takmankiana- 
gana implies either a disease of marked febrile 
symptoms pr (preferably) such an indefinite mean- 
I does the fad 


ing. So also i 


fact that ^antikalpa, xxiii. 


2 employs yaksmopaghdta as a synonymous name 
for this gap.a, while other texts have the fonn 
yak^man, congenerically adapted to takman. 
Zimmer (Altindisches Leben, 1879, p. 375 ff.), in ac- 
cord with the later medicine, sees in it a pulmonaiy 
disease. But a variety of yaksma, called jdyenya 
(Taitt. Sam. l.c.), is probably identical with the 
AtlMLrv&njdydnya ; for jdydnya is associated with 
yaksma in Atharv. .xix. 44. 2, and called rdjayak- 
ama by Ke^ava at KauL xxxii. 11. All this will 
be correct if yaksma means simply ‘ disease,’ and 
still in harmony both with Darila’s statement 
(loc. cit.), that jdydnya is some species of tumour 
(aksata), and the fact that both etymology and the 
ritual point to jdydnya's being a venereal disease. 
Venereal disease (grdmya) is treated in Kaui. 
XX vii. 32 f., while the hymn there rubricated deals 
with ajhdtayakpna and rdjayakpna. Sayana's 
statement, that consumption produced by sexual 
excesses is meant, is evidently an attempt to 
harmonize the ritual with the meaning of yakma 
in the later medicine. Here may be added the 
mention of ‘ abscesses ’ (vidradhi, vi. 127, ix. _8, 20) j 
‘ scrofulous swellings ’ (apachit) ; and the simDar, 
but harder, ‘ closed tumours ’ (aksata, vi. 25 and 
57, vii. 74. 1-2, 76. 1-3). Leprosy (kildsa) is the 
object of two hymns (i. 23 and 24). Kesava also 
assigns to its cure the practice (KauL xxviii. 13) 
with the AMftAa-plant, which Darila, supported 
by the Ganamdld, declares to be a cure for fever, 
ifeava’s statement has probably no deeper basis 
than the fact that kustha in the later language 
means leprosy. 

Ksetriya is another term of uncertain meaning. 
The Atharvavedins regularly explain it as ‘in- 
herited disease,’ though ‘chronic disease_ has 
recently been suggested by Jolly. _No description 
of its symptoms is given. As in the case of 
yaksma, the inclusion of its hymns (ii. 8 and 10, ui. 
7 [cf. besides ii. 14. 5]) in the takmanaianagaiia 
suggests either a disease of marked feb^e character 
or a general term for disease. Even if, as is most 
probable, the word means ‘hereditary,’ there is 
no reason to believe that the designation was 
Q)CCUI'8't@* 

Easily identified, on the other hand, is dropsy 
(jalodara). To its cure i. 10, vi. 22-24 and 96, and 
vii. 83 are devoted. In vi. 24 it is apsociawd 
heart disease — an instance of good diagnosis. 1 he 
mention in the same hymn of pain in the eyes, 
heels, and front part of the foot mfers fp the 
characteristic puffing of these parts. Heart-disease 
(hrdyota,' hrdaydmaya) is mentioned only nmi- 
dentally (i. 22. 1, v. 20. 12, 30. 9, vi. 14. 1, 24. 
1, 127. 3), and probably referred to any pain in 
the region of the heart. Paralysis (paksahata, i • 
hemiplegia) is mentioned in the Kauhlca itse 
(xxxi. 18), but the hymn rubricated ]s extremely 
obscure, and was probably not mtended for t 

^ Excessive discharges (dsrdva), and m 
diarrhoea (atisdra of the later medicine), nay 
their cure i. 2, ii. 3, and probably also vi- 44 (cf. 
above). There is perhaps an allusion to it 
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connexion with fever in v. 22. 4. The opposite 
troubles, retention of urine and constipation, are 
the subject of i. 3 according to KauiiJca xxv. 10 If.; 
the hymn itself seems, however, to be entirely 
concerned with the first of these diseases. 

Cough (teas, Jedsa) is mentioned in connexion 
with fever (i. 12. 3, v. 22. 10-12), and is also the 
object of a separate ceremony in which vi. 105, 
vii. 107 are rubricated. Baldna is variously inter- 
preted as ‘ consumption ’ and as ‘ internal sores ’ ; 
the assonance both wth kcisa and with hilasa is 
noteworthy, and strengthens both interpretations. 
The hj'mn in which it figures most prominently 
is vi. 14, rubricated by KauL xxix. 30 in a cere- 
mony which Ke^ava terms a ‘ phlegm-cure.’ This 
term cannot, however, he taken to indicate neces- 
sarily some throat disease, as it means any disease 
ascribed to an abnormal condition of the ‘ phlegm ’ 
in the technical sense of the later medicine (for 
Ke^ava’s use of such terms cf. xxvi. 1 and 28). 
Balasa is also mentioned in iv. 9. 8, v. 22. 11-12, 
vi. 127. 1-2, ix. 8. 8, 10, xix. 34. 10. In connexion 
with it (v. 22. 11) appears udyuga, perhaps 
‘ spasm.’ 

Headache (Sirsakti, Ursdmaya) is mentioned in 
i. 12. 3 and v. 4.’ 10, both times in connexion -ndth 
fever, and also in ix. 8 — an effort to enumerate all 
diseases. The practice of KauL xxviii. 13 is said 
by Darila to be a cure for headache, while KeSava 

S ’‘es it in a broader fashion. Neuralgia {visal- 
) is mentioned in vi. 127, ix. 8. 2, xix. 44. 2 ; 
pain in the ribs {pj-siydmaya, inter-costal neural- 
gia?) in xix. 34. 10 ; rheumatic troubles are perhaps 
meant by viskandha, and samskandlui (i. 16. 3, li. 
4, iii. 9. 6, iv. 9. 5, xix. 34. 5, 35. 1) ; with these 
may be associated vUara (ii. 4. 2), d4arika, and 
viianka (xix. 34. 10). Some shaim internal pain is 
ascribed in vi. 90 to the spear of Rudra. Its exact 
nature is indeterminable, but the later medicine 
applies the same term to colic. A ‘ limb-splitting’ 
disease (ahgahheda) also occurs in xix, 44. 2, while 
two hymns (ii. 33, ix. 8) aim at eradicating pain 
and disease from all parts of the body. Pains in 
the eyes (of. also v. 4. 10, 23. 3, vi. 24. 2, 127, 3) 
and ears may be especially mentioned. A separate 
charm for diseases of the eye (alaji occurs also in 
ix. 8. 20 as the name of some form of eye disease) 
is found in vi. 16 according to its manipulation in 
KatU. XXX. 1-6. The parallelism of the hymn 
with v. 23 suggests that the pains in the eyes are 
ascribed to the presence of worms. For diseases 
ascribed to worms cf. above. 

Of more external erils a ‘flow of blood’ {lohita, 
vi. 127, vilohita, ix. 8. 1, xii. 4. 4) means, perhaps, 
bleeding at the nose (cf. the association with 
diseases of the head in ix. 8. 1). A special charm 
against bleeding is i. 17 (rubricated at Kaui. xxvL 
10), to stop, according to Ke^ava, either an external 
or internal hremorrhage, or excessive menstruation. 
Against the last of these troubles is directed the 
practice of KauL xxviii. 15, rubricating v. 6, The 
cure of wounds and fractures is the object of iv. 12 
and V. 5 (rubricated at Katii. xxi'iii. 5-6 and 14). 
Wounds or sores of unknown origin {ajuatarus) 
are healed with vi. 83. 4. In a snake-infested 
country like India cures for poison were sure to be 
in demand. For the poisonous bites of snakes the 
Atharva contains three charms (v, 13, vi. 12, x. 4), 
besides one (vii. 56) against the bites of scorpions 
and other poisonous reptiles, and another (iv. 6 
and 7) against the poison of arrows. Internal 
poisoning does not seem to have been treated 
separately. 

In certain forms of disease, c.g. mania, epilepsy, 
the distinction from possession is very slight. 
In case of possession, iv. 20 and 37, ri. 2. 2, or 52, 
or 111 (this last hymn speaking unmistakably of 
madness), or the clidCanagana (list of hymns for 


expulsion of demons) may be employed. In a rite 
against madness, Kaui. xxviii. 12, Atharv. v. 1. 7 
is rubricated ; epilepsy (apasmdra) is said bj' Kesava 
to be one of the diseases for which i. 22 is employed 
at KauL xxvi. 14-21. Grdlii, ‘fit,’ ‘seizure,’ is 
practically a she-demon (cf. ii. 9. 1, 10. 6, iii. 11. 1, 
vi. 112. 1, viii. 2. 12, xii. 3. 18). Another demon 
which seizes children is jambha — apparently a de- 
signation of convulsions or lock-jaw (cf. ii. 4. 2; 
Kaui. xxxii. 1-2). 

The KauMka, in accordance with its method of 
treating symptoms, has also cures for ‘thirst’ 
(xxvii. 9-13) and ‘fright’ (.xxvi. 26 f.), which we 
should hardly class as diseases. The latter may be 
what we call nervousness, but V. Henry has no 
warrant for interpreting the former ns dipsomania. 
Inauspicious marks (of. art. PRODIGIES [Vedic]) on 
the body (pdpalaksana, xxxi. 1 ; arista, xxviii. 
15) are also treated as diseases. Kefiava thinks 
that the ceremony to remove wrinkles {KauL 

xxv. 4 f.) has reference only to ■wrinkles in a young 
man, in whom they are portentous. The cere- 
mony to stop the loss of hair {KauL xxxi. 28), 
employing two hymns, vi. 136 f., evidently com- 
posed for this very purpose, is to be ascribed to 
the same motive rather than to vanity. A person 
whose hair has come into contact with a ^ami-tree 
is called iamilitna (‘cut by a iami-treo’), and is 
supposed to be in danger of sufliering some injury 
to his hair. For his benefit is the ceremony of 
Kaui. xxxi. 1, and the hymn rubricated seems to 
have had the same case in ■view. 

Finally, a number of ceremonies are designated 
as panaceas (cf. Kaui. xxv. 4-5, 20, 21, 22-36, 

xxvi. 1, 34, xxvii. 5-6, 27, 34, xxviii. 8, 17-20, 
XXX. 17-18, xxxi. 5, xxxii. 3-4, 18-19, 26-27), 
though in some cases a more narrow interpretation 
seems possible. 

(4) The materia medica of the Atharvans. — That 
the waters should be considered healing is most 
natural in virtue of both their cleansing and their 
cooling properties. So it is stated in Atharv. ii. 
29. 6 that the waters give strength, and in iii. 
7. 5=1% 91. 3 that they are remedial and expel 
disease (ch also the passages from the Eigi'eda 
cited below). In the KauLtkn, water is employed 
most frequently, either for its own sake (so the 
holy water in xxxL 21) or as a vehicle for other 
remedies. To the waters are especially devoted 
the hjunns, Atharv. i. 4-6, employed ns a panacea 
at Kaui. xxv. 20, and vi. 2‘2-24, employed as cures 
for dropsy at Kaui. xxx. 11-13. Of particularly 
great efficacy, however, is the water dng up by- 
ants (cf. Atharv. ii. 3, vi. 100, and Bloomfield, 
Am. Jour. Phil. vii. 48211.). Hence earth from 
an ant-hill serves as an amulet, a drink, or an 
external application for the cure of diarrhoea, 
etc. {Kaui. xxv. 7), and of ksetriya (xxvi. 43) ; andas 
an antidote for poison (xxxi. 26, xxxii. 6). There 
is the possibility of the patient’s receiving sufficient 
formic acid (cf. art. Charms and Ajidlets [Vedic] 
for method of investiture) to act as a cathartic. 
In all these passages, except xxxi. 26, there is 
associated with it a lump of ordinary earth. The 
separate use of the latter as an emetic in Kaui. 
xxviii. 3 (so Darila) is doubtful, as Kelava and 
Saj-ana understand the fruit of the madana-troo. 
Noteworthy is the fact that both the clod of earth 
and the ant-hill seem to be looked upon as growths 
(cf. their inclusion in the list of auspicious plants, 
Kaui. -viii. 16). Similar remedies are earth from 
a mole-hill, to cure constipation {Kaui. xxv. 11), 
this material being selected because the animal 
makas its way through dark passages, and also- 
because one of its names, dkhulcari^a, is com- 
pounded with a word for ‘excrement’ (cf. iata- 
aiha Brdhmnna, ii. 1. 1. 8) ; .and earth from a 
ee-hive (xxix. 10), as an antidote to poison. 
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Plants are to the Vedic mind the offspring and 
the essence of the waters, the embodiment of their 
curative properties. Hence they, too, are implored 
to bestow remedies {cf. Atharv. vi. 96, and esp. 
the long hymn viii. 7 addressed to all plants, and 
used as a panacea at Kaui. xxvi. 40 ; cf. also 
the osadhi-stuti of the Rigveda cited below). Tlie 
list of plants employed as remedies in the KauSiJca 
is long, and comprises the follo'wing ; in a number 
of passages (xxv. 20, xxvi. 40, xxvii. 5, 20,’ 33, 
xxix. 30, XXX. 8, 11, xxxi. 8) the prescription calls 
simply for ‘ auspicious trees,’ that is, the trees 
enumerated in viii. 16. Of trees in this list are 
specifically prescribed: pald§a=Butea frondosa 
(xxv. 30, xxvi. 34), a tree of pre-eminent holiness 
because of its mythical associations (cf. art. 
Chakms and Amulets [Vedic]) ; kamplla = Crinum 
amaryllacecB (xxvii. 7, xxviii. 8) ; varana=Crat(B'Da 
roxh. (xxvi. 37 ; cf . same art. ) ; jahgida = Terminalia 
arjuna (xxvi. 43) ; ve,tasa= Calamus rotang (xxvii. 
10). Other remedies figure in the list of auspicious 
plants (Kaui. viii. 16) : iaml=Prosopis spicigera 
(xxviii. 9, xxxi. 1) ; iamaka (xxxi. 1) ; darbha- 
grass=Poa cynosuridss (xxv. 37, xxvi. 30, xxvii. 
23, xxxi. 2 [Com.]) ; also, after its use as sacrificial 
straw, harhis (xxv. 31) ; rfMri;a-grass=millet (xxvi. 
13) ; rice (xxix. 18 ; cf. also the use of porridges, 
below) ; and barley, yava (xxv. 17, 27, xxvi. 2, 35, 
43, xxviii. 20, xxx. 17), efficacious because fanci- 
fully connected Avith yavayati, ‘he separates.’ 
Another plant not in this list, but evidently em- 
ployed because of its holiness is the sojna-plant 
{^xxxi. 22). 

Other plants owe their efficacy as remedies to 
their anti-demoniacal qualities (for these qualities 
cf. art. Witchcraft [Vedic]) : ihgida-oH (xxv. 
30); tila, taila—sesamam and the oil made from 
it (xxvi. 1, 13, 43, xxvii. 33, xxix. 8 ) ; reed (.xxvi. 
27) ; vlriria and uilra= Andropogon muricatus 
(xxv. 30, xxvi. 26, xxix. 24-26, xxxii. 13) ; hemp 
(xxv. 28, xxvii. 33) j khadira= Acacia catechu (xxv. 
23 f.) ; mustard (xxv. 23, 27, 31, xxx. Iff.; cf. also 
the Asurlkalpa, Atharv. Par. 35) ; trapu.sa=co\o- 
C3mth (xxv. 23 ; also mentioned by Ke^ava at 
xxvi. 22, where it seems to be used principally for 
its colouring property). The use of wood from a 
club (xxv. 23) belongs to the same category. 

A number of other plants owe their employment 
to more or less fanciful etymologies ; muhja-grstss 
=Saccharum munja (xxv. 6, xxvi. 2, 33, xxxii. 3), 
associated with muiichati, ‘ he loosens.’ Leaves of 
the paraiu-tree, ‘ axe-tree,’ are employed at xxx. 
14 to cause sores to open, and wood of the hrmuka- 
tree at xxviii. 2 to cure wounds inflicted bv poisoned 
arrows, because harmuha means ‘bow.’ Growth I 
of the hair is promoted (xxxi. 28) by the nitatnl- 
plant, ‘she that takes root,’ with which are 
associated the jlvi (root jiv, ‘to live’) and the 
alakd plants. The laksd of xxviii. 5 seems to be 
a synonym for arundhatl of the hymn iv. 12, felt 
to contain arus, ‘wound,’ and the root dhd, ‘to 
set,’ and hence employed to cure fractures and 
wounds. Bunches of grass (stamba) are em ployed 
(xxix. 4) to confine (root stambh) the effects of 
poison ; they are also added (xxxii. 3, 14) to water 
with which a patient is w'ashed or sprinkled. 

In addition are employed : lotus roots (bisa, 
combined with ala and ula, xxv. 18) ; handrd= 
Curcuma longa, as a cure for jaundice (xxvi. 18) 
[because of its yellow colour], as an antidote to 
poison (xxviii. 4, xxxii. 7 [Com.]), or as a panacea 
(xxxi. 5 [Com.]). It is also prescribed, according 
to the commentators, in the cure for leprosy of 
xxvi. 22. As the cure consists merely in painting 
out the spot, Eclipta prostrata or indigo may be 
used instead. There is mention also of ppiniparm 
— Hemionitis cordifolia roxb. (xxvi. 36); pippali, 
pepper (xxvi. 38) ; black beans (xxvii. 14) ; sadarh- 


puspd (xxviii. 7); kustha (x.xviii. 13); aldbu= 
Lapnaria vulgans (xxix. 13 f.); khalatula (xxix. 
15f.) ; karfra= Capparis aphylla roxb. (xxix. 20) • 
&igru=Moringa pterygospcmia (xxix. 23); iaka= 
Tectona grandis (xxx. 4) ; vibhitaka-jint=Bellerica 
terminalia (xxx. 9) ; wf*a(ct-p]ant (xxx. 10) ; iamX- 
bimba=Momordica monadclpha (xxxi. 8);^nta- 
parni=Azadirachta indica (xxxi. 8) ; priyahgu= 
Panicum italicum (xxxii. 2). The commentators 
at xxv. 10 also mention, as instances of substances 
that promote micturition, camphor, Terminalia 
chebula, and harltaki. 

The fragrant pow'ders employed in xxvi. 29 are 
probably made from plants, and owe their efficacy 
to their fragrance, just as the use of liquorice 
(xxxiL 5) is due to its sweetness. On the other 
hand, the putlkci-gr&sa is employed (xxv. 11) in 
a cure for constipation, because of the offensive 
odour implied in its name. 

Next in prominence to the plants are the products 
of the cow, which, as partaking of its holiness, are 
used either for their own efficacy, or as a suitable 
vehicle for other remedies : butter (djya and sarpis, 
xxv. 4, 8, xxvi. 1, 8, 29-33, xxvii. 14, xxviii. 4, 13, 

xxix. 22 f.. Com. to xxxi. 5 and xxxii. 7); curds 
(dadhi, jxxvi. 13) ; milk (xxvi. 17, xxviii. 14, xxxi. 
24, xxxii. 2) ; milk and butter (xxviii. 6) ; butter- 
milkjxxxi. 23). The hair of a red steer is employed 
(xxvi. 14), cow-dung (xxvi. 22), and cow-urine, the 
particular remedy of Kudra (of. below'), at xxxi. 
11. The pahchagavya (five products of the cow), 
w’hich afterwards becomes a potent panacea, is not 
yet concocted, though all its ingredients are in use. 
Its preparation and administration are described 
in one of the Atharvan Pari^istas, Brahmakftrcha- 
vidhi. 

Food of any sort (xxviii. 12, 15, xxix. 16) maj' 
serve as a vehicle, but porridges (xxvi. 19, xxvii. 
10, 31, xxviii. 3, 16, xxix. 15, Com. at xxxi. 6 and 
xxxii. 7), especially rice porridges (xxvi. 18, xxvii. 
32, xxix. 27), are thus employed most frequently, 
or even separately administered. Honey (xxvi. I, 
xxviii. 28, xxxi. 23) and fat (xxvi. 1) are also pre- 
scribed, and in xxxii. 1 the mother’s breast serves 
as a vehicle for giving medicine to an infant. 

A number of substances are applied, on account 
of their offensiveness, to sores, in the hope of in- 
ducing them to fly aw'ay : powdered shell and dog’s 
: saliva (xxx. 16) ; the scourings of teeth and pollep 
of grass (xxxi. 14 f.); rock-salt and spittle (xxxi. 
17). Comparable perhaps is the administration of 
rotten fish in xxvii. 32. Of animals comparatively 
little use is made; the frog figures in a cure for 
fever (xxxii. 17), and yellow birds in a cure for 
jaundice (xxvi. 18), but in both cases the_ disease is 
to be transferred to them. The porcupine serves 
in xxix. 11 f. as an antidote to poison, because he 
is an animal not liable to trouble from snakep 
For the same purpose also an unknow'n_ insect is 
employed as a representative of the mythical steed 
of Pedu (cf. Bloomfield, SBE xlii. 605ff.)._ Also 
for mythical reasons are employed in xxxi. 1811. 
earth that a dog has stepped upon, and a louse 
from a dog (cf. ib. p. 500 ff. ). Manufactured 
articles are employed chiefly as _ amulets (cf. 
below). There occur also : w'ood-shavipgs (xxv. 11) ; 
grass from a thatch (xxv. 37, xxvii. 3, xxix. 8, 

xxx. 13, Com. at xxxi. 2) ; old clothes and 
(xxviii. 2) ; bowstring (xxix, 9, xxxii. 8, 10) ; 
pramanda, tooth-w'ash (xxv. 11). 

The efficacy of these remedies depends not en- 
tirely upon themselves, but also_ upon the method 
of their preparation and administration. In the 
first place, as in other magic performances, there 
is a quasi-religious performance (cf. art. Magic 
n^edic]), and the remedies are regularly dauhea 
with the leavings (sampdta) of the olferag. 1 here 
are other requirements besides : the offerings muse 
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Boinetimes be made from comncopice instead of a 
spoon (XXV. 30), or the medicine must be ad- 
ministered from cornucopia (xxviii. 8), or from 
a particular sort of cow’s horn (xxxi. 6), or a red 
copper vessel (xxix. 19), or through a yoke (xxvii. 
p, or with a pestle (xxix. 22) ; or must be prepared 
in a vessel of reed and stirred with a reed (xxvii. 
10), or stirred •wdth poisoned arrows (xxviii. 3) ; or 
the fire used must oe a forest fire (xxix. 19), or 
made of birds’ nests (xxix. 27) ; or built on a mat 
of reeds floating in water (xxix. 30). The place of 
the ceremony is not always a matter of indiffer- 
ence: one cm’e of dropsy (xxxii. 14) must be at- 
tempted at the confluence of two streams, other 
cures at the cross-roads (xxv. 30, xxx. 18), or in 
a ditch (xxvii. 4). The position of the patient 
(xxvii. 1(), 25), the clothing and food of the cele- 
brant (xxxi. 28), are also efficacious. So, too, is 
the time of the ceremony : thus that of xxvii. 21- 
25 must be repeated at sunrise, noon, and sunset. 
The time most frequently prescribed is avanahsatre 
(xxvii. 29, xxviii. 5, xxx. 9 [DarUa], xxxi. 28, * at 
the time when the stars fade away ’). The purpose 
is clearly expressed in Atharv. iu. 7. 7 : ‘ when the 
constellations fade away and when the dawn fades 
away, (then) shall he shine away from us every 
evil and the hsctriya' In one case (xxxi. 28), 
where the purpose is to secure (black) hair, the 
time is further defined as ‘ before the crows come.’ 

(5) The Atharvan methods of treating diseases . — 
Of practices of a real therapeutic value the Kauhika 
contains but little. The most delicate is the prob- 
ing of the urethra, which seems to be prescribed 
(xxv. 15-16) for the relief of one suffering from 
retention of urine. It is instructive to observe 
that the discovery of this operation may be due to 
an attempt to carry out practically the statements 
of the hymn : ‘I split open thy like the dike 
of a lake,’ and ‘relaxed is the opening of thy 
bladder.’ Originally, however, these were probably 
nothing but the usual statements of the conjurer 
that he was accomplishing what he wanted to 
accomplish. A similar instance (at a later period) 
of the evolution of a practical out of a magical 
proceeding may be seen in Darila’s comment on 
xxv. 12, where the giving of an enema is substituted 
for an operation, the symbolism of which should be 
transparent. The same hymn (Atharv. i. 3) har- 
bours another practice, the real value of which 
may have helped the Atharvavedins in the cure of 
minor troubles. The urine is to come out with the 
sound ‘splash,’ and the ritual speaks also of the 
pouring out of water — a piece of symbolism to be 
attributed unhesitatingly to the time of the com- 

E osition of the hymn. The sound of flowing water, 
owever, does exercise a beneficial influence in such 
cases, especially Avhen the trouble is of a nervous 
origin. A compress of sand is employed (Kau4. 
xxvi. 10) to stop the flow of blood, and the practice 
is indicated in the hymn itself (Atharv. i. 17. 4). 
In Kaui. xxviii. 3 an emetic is given to one wounded 
by a poisoned arrow. The application of leeches to 
sores is found in Kaui. xxx. 16, but accompanied 
by other ceremonies that one would expect to pro- 
duce infection of the wound ; and the same may 
be said of the breaking of pustules (xxxi. 10) bv 
nibbing them against the door-post. In Kaus. 
xxxii. 24 a torch is applied to the bite of a serpent. 
The original intent must have been sjmibojic, but 
the resiflt may have been some sort of cauterization. 

Apart from these instances, the treatment is 
alway's magical. As usual in the Atharv'a, it is 
magic veneered with religion. The employment of 
a hymn is regularly accompanied with an oblation, 
perhaps even inserted in the elaborate framework 
of the New and Full Moon Sacrifice (of. art. hlAOlC 
[Vcdic]); and it is this oblation, generally through 
the leavings of the offering, that gives efficacy to 


the ceremony. Of the hymns but little need be 
said, as all are accessible in translations.' They 
are prayers addressed to the gods, or to the disease, 
or to the remedy, with more or less explicit indica- 
tion of what is wanted of them. Sometimes the 
author adopts a more confident tone, especially 
when he knows the name or lineage of the disease, 
or its remedy, and thus has them in his power. 
Then he states what he is doing, or orders the 
disease to depart. For, according to a well-known 
principle of magic, a verbal statement is an efficient 
symbolical imitation of an act. 

The ceremonies are of greater interest. As the 
diseases are generally ascribed to a demon, the 
problem for the practitioner is the removal of tliis 
troublesome being. The methods of accomplishing 
this are in generM either to propitiate or to exorcize 
the spirit, and in this we have the division into 
homoeopathy and allopathy. In the one case, the 
demon is given what is most acceptable to him, as 
being of his own nature ; in the other case, he is 
brought into contact with what is presumably the 
most repugnant to him. 

Some ceremonies in which the exorcistic character 
is specially noticeable are ; KauL xxv. 22-36, 
rubrication of the chatanagana (list of expelling 
hymns) ; xxvii. 6, xxxii. 18, in which the cure is 
effected by the laying on of hands ; xxviii. 11, in 
which a ring of magic powder is draivn round the 
house to prevent the return of the demon ; xxix. 7, 
where the door is opened to facilitate the departure 
of the demon ; and xxxi. 3, a curious ceremony in 
which the offering is made in a fire surrounded by 
a ditch filled witYi hot water, the potency of this 
ring having been increased by circumambulation. 
The apparatus seems to be a trap for the demons. 

The methods by which the magical substance is 
brought into contact with the patient may next be 
noted. In cases where this constitutes the whole 
of the ceremony the references are in italic figures. 
Inhalation : wood is laid on the fire, and, according 
to vii. 28, the patient breathes the smoke. This is 
part of the ceremony for expelling demons (xxv. 23) 
and worms (xxvii. 17, 20, repeated at xxvii. 26, 
xxix. 30). Its use alone (xxv. 20 f.) as a panacea 
must also be simply exorcistic. Fumigation occurs 
at xxxi. 19 and 22. The breath of the performer 
is also efficacious (xxv. 9). The power in tlie laying 
on of hands has already been met with ; hence it is 
not surprising to find tuat poison may be driven out 
(xxxii. 23) by rubbing the patient from head to 
foot. Rubbing is also prescisbed (xxxi. 9) for sores 
and (xxv. 5) for ■wrinkles. There are many applica- 
tions that must be smeared or rubbed on, as oint- 
ments (xxv. 4, xxviii. 6, 10, xxx. 5, xxxi. 9) ; other 
substances are either smeared over the whole body 
of the patient (xx-vi. 18, 29, 36, xxviii. 13) or applied 
locally (xxv. 8, xxvi. 22, 34, xxix. 23, xxxi. 18, 26). 
All these applications seem intended to benefit the 
patient ; but in another group of cases (cf. above) 
the purpose is apparently to drive sores away by 
applying to them the most offensive substances, 
whenever any indication is given, the rubbing 
must be do-wnwards, to drive the trouble into the 
part of the body where it can do least injury, 
and finally out of the feet. This rule, implied in 
Rigveda x. 60. 11-12, may be taken as universal; 
so also the precept (KaxtL xxriii. 13) that the rub- 
bing must not be reversed. When this is done, its 
effect is destructive, and hence it is employed 
(xxix. 22) to kill worms. 

Two other methods, aplavana, ‘ the pouring on,’ 
and avasechana, ‘ the sprinkling on,’ are distin- 
guished also by the fact that the water in the 
former case contains the learings of the offering, 

1 For such as are not included in Bloomndd’a translation, cf. 
the IVhitncy-Lanman tr. of the Atharrareda SaMUd, Harvard 
Oriental Series, vols, riL and vHi. 
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while in the latter case it is merely blessed with 
the hymn, unless, as in xxvii. 28, xxviii. 8, xxix. 30, 
there is a specific direction for the addition of the 
leavings. In either case the patient is wiped 
do-wn (vii. 17) from head to foot, and given (vii. 26) 
some of the water to drink. The water may, 
of course, contain other substances also, and the 
position of the patient and the manner in which it 
IS to he poured are also in some cases specified. 
Instances of the aplavana are xxvi. 41, xxvii. 4, 7, 
SJf, xxviii. 19, xxix. 26, xxxii. 3, 14 ; of the avase- 
Ghana, xxv. 17, S7, xxvi. Z5, 31, xxvii. 1, 8, 28, 29, 
33, xxviii. 2, 5, 8, xxix. 8, 9, 30, xxx. 8-10, 13, xxxi. 
2, 28, xxxii. 4, 10, 15, 17. The two are sometimes 
combined (xxvi. 41, xxvii. 1, 4, and 7-8, xxxii. 3-4 
and 14-15). In the last case hot water is used for 
the one,_cold water for the other. Other methods 
of washing, chiefly of a more local nature, are 
XXV. 34, xxviii. 1, xxx. 11, xxxi. 1, 11, 13. The 
leavings of the offerings are also put directly upon 
the patient’s head (xxvi. 39, xxix. 19), or blessed 
substances are inserted in his nostrils (xxvi. 8, 
xxxii. 21). Frequently also the magic substance 
is given to the patient to drink (xxv. 7, 11, 18, xxvi. 
1, 12-13, 14, 17, xxvii. 12, 29, xxviii. 1-4, 6, 14, 16, 
xxix. 8, 10, 11, 13, 18, 30, xxxi. 5, 6, 23-25, 26, 
xxxii. 2, 7) or to eat (xxvi. 18, xxvii. 31, xxviii. 9, 
12, 15-16, xxix. 12, 15, 25, 27, 28, xxx. 3-6). In 
this way hot infusions (jvala), prepared by plung- 
ing a burning or heated substance in water, are 
employed (xxvii. 29, 33, xxviii. 2, xxix. 8, xxx. 8, 
xxxii. 10). 

The medicine may also be applied as an amulet. 
In this case the patient will have to drink a solution 
in which the amulet has been steeped for three days, 
so that he may be benefited more than would at first 
sight appear (cf. art. Charms AND AMDLETS[Vedic], 
and add to the instances cited : KauL xxvi. 11, a 
potsherd from a ruin [?] to stop the flow of blood ; 
xxvi. 21, hairs from the breast of a red steer, glued 
together and wrapped Avith gold wire, to cure 
jaundice; xxvi. 26-27, four stalks of white-blooming 
Andropogon muricatus {vlrina}, or four pieces of 
reed, each burnt in three places, to cure ‘ fright’ ; 
xxviii. 7, sadaihpiispci-'g\B.Ta.t=Galatropis gigantea, 
in case of possession ; xxx. 1, mustard for diseases 
of the eye; xxxi. 26, piece of an ant-hill, in 
case of poison ; but the liquorice of xxxii. 5 is 
administered in liquid form, according to the 
commentators). 

The transfer of a disease to another person is a 
wish most vigorously expressed in Atharv. v. 22. 4 fl'. 
and vi. 26. 3. The ritual endeavours to accomplish 
this in xxvii. 9-13, in the interest of a person 
suffering from ‘thirst.’ Morefrequently the trans- 
fer is to an animal : fever to a frog (xxxii. 17), 
jaundice to yellow birds (xxvi. 18), madness to 
birds (xxvi. 33). The selection of the cross-roads 
for some ceremonies is doubtless to be connected 
with this idea, as is also the direction (xxxi. 10) for 
the rubbing of sores against the door-post (cf. also 
Atharv. xii. 2. 19, 20). 

In addition to these general practices there are 
a number of symbolical acts adapted to the special 
situation, sometimes with a OTeat deal of ingenuity, 
sometimes in the most banal fashion. As it is im- 
possible to describe all these in detail, it seems best 
to present some typical examples of the whole 
process of an Atharvan cure. 

Atharv. i. 12 is a prayer to lightnings conceived as the cause 
of fever, headache, and cough. A man suffering from these 
diseases is given to eat fat, honey, ghi, and sesame oil that have 
been blessed with this h 3 'mn. The head of the patient is then 
covered ^sith a turban of Tnw/ya-grass. This grass is not only 
connected by its name with the idea of loosening, but It is also a 
mythical home of lightning (Agni), from wliich the patient is 
planning to be released. He then takes in his left hand (this is 
inauspicious) a sieve containing parched grain (a s^mibol of the 
effect of the fever), and walks along, scattering the grain while 
he recites the h>*ran. He continues to advance, carrying 
In his left hand the sieve and the turban, in his right hand a 


bow-sping and an axe. He is followed by the celebrant, and 
preceded by the latter’s assistant— a measure of precaution 
When some manifestation of the disease occurs (so that the 
presence of the demon is assured), he lays down the sieve and 
the turban (the abode of the cause of the disease), and the pro- 
cession returns. On the way home he lays down the bow-strine 
(to stop pursuit by the demon who has been exorcized). Ghi 
is blessed with the hymn and put up the patient’s nose. Finally 
the priest mutters the hymn, while touching the patient's head 
with a bamboo staff that has five joints (and seems to serve as a 
conductor of the majpe potency). 

In a case of jaundice, the practitioner desires to banish the 
yellow colour to yellow objects, and to obtain for the patient a 
healthy redness, or, as the hymn puts it, ‘ to envelop him in 
every form and strength of the red cows.' Hence he puts the 
hair of a red bull into water, blesses it with Atharv. i. 22, and 
gives it to the patient to sip. Then he pours water over the 
back of a red bull, and gives that to the patient to sip. An 
amulet, prepared from the part of a hide pierced by a peg, is 
tied on the patient while he is sitting on the hide of a red bull, 
and he is also given milk to drink. Next the patient is fed 
with a porridge mixed with yellow turmeric, and he is daubed 
with the rest of this porridge and with another porridge from 
which he has not eaten. He thus acquires a yellow coating that 
can easily be removed. Certain yellow birds are then tied by 
their left legs to the footof the couch, and the patient is washed 
so that the water will fall upon the birds (carrying the yellow 
co.ating of porridge with it). If these cry out, the patient must 
address them with the hymn. The patient is then given a por- 
ridge and told to step forth. Finally he is provided with an 
amulet of hairs taken from the breast of the red bull. 

Much simpler is a cure for fever by heating an axe while 
muttering Atharv. i. 25, plunging it in water, and pouring the 
water thus heated over the patient. liCprosy may be cured in 
an equally simple fashion by rubbing the spot with cow-dung 
until it bleeds, and then painting it by rubbing in yellow turmeric, 
Bclipta proslrata, or indigo, blessed with Atharv. i. 23 and 21. 
Or a ceremony may he performed to the Maruts, In which all 
the ingredients are black. 

3. Statements relating; to disease in other texts. 
— In the Rigveda the interest naturally centres 
in the relation of the greater gods to disease. 
Among these Kudra may claim the first mention ; 
the twofold aspect of this god is well summarized 
by tlie author of viii. 29, B,orahmodya, or series of 
theological charades. Verse 6, to which the answer 
is ‘ Rudra,’ runs : ‘ One holds a sharp weapon in his 
hand, is bright, potent, and has as his remedy the 
jalasa,’ On the one hand, he is a malevolentdeity 
armed with a ‘ cow-slaying,’ ‘ man-slaying ’ missile, 
whose ill-^vill, if not deprecated, will bnn^ injury 
and death to man and beast (cf. i. 114. 7, 8, li. 33. 1, 
4-6, 11, 14, 15, iv. 3. 6, \’i. 28. 7, x. 169. 1). These 
are but general statements of the association of 
Rudra with disease which the Atliarva (vi. 90, and 
passages cited above) expresses in concrete form. 
On the other hand, as the sender of disease, he 
best qualified to cure it, and hence he is s^led (u. 
33. 4) ‘ the most eminent of physicians.’ His heal- 
ing powers are mentioned with great frequency, m 
are also the choice and numerous remedies he holds 
in his hands. With them he is implored to remove 
disease and make all sound, both man and beast. 
His distinctive remedy, the jalasa, is shown by the 
Atharvan ritual to be cow-urine, the medicmal use 
of which goes hack to Indo-Iranian times, as gao- 
maeza is prescribed in the Avesta (cf. Bloomli^ela, 
Am. Jour. Phil. xii. 425-429). For these aspects of 
Rudra, cf. i. 43. 4, 114. 5, ii. 33. 2, 7, 12, 13, 

53. 14, vi. 47. 3, vii. 35. 6, 46. 2, 3 ; Atham 11. 27. 6. 

The Asvins are also divine physicians, hut, 

Rudra, they are invariably beneficent (of- 1- 
89. 4, 157. 6, vii. 71. 2, viii. 9. 15, 18. 8, K. 10, x. 
39. 5; Atharv, vii. 53. 1). Whatismostcharacter- 
istic of them is that, in addition to general mvoM- 
tions of their healing aid, stories are_ 
told of their cures of particular 
which are not to he explained as merely , 
relating to natural phenomena. They restored 
Chyavana to youth and its powers ( 1 . 116. 10, 

118. 6, V. 74. 5, 75. 5, vii. 68 6, 71. 5, x. 39. 4, 59. 1), 
and did the same for Kali (1. 112. 15, x. 39. 8), 
probably also the gift of a husband . ■ 

(i. 117. 7, X. 39. 3, 6, 40 . 5 ) waspreceded hy asimriar 
rejuvenescence. To Rjrasva they 
ev4si<-ht (i. 116. 16, 117. 17-18) ; for Vispala they 
pSed an iron leg (i. 116. 15, 118. 8), to replace 
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practice for the cure of disease ; (3) often as purely 
social and hygienic — ‘a number of individuals 
entered the sweat-house together, apparently 
actuated only by social instinct and appreciation of 
the luxury of a steam hath ’ (p. 662). As a religious 
ceremony it was used by warriors before going 
forth, by himters previous to departing for the 
chase, by boys and girls at puberty, and by all 
sorte of people in time of danger, or before under- 
taking special exploits, etc. Moreover, ‘ among 
the Plains tribes all priests who perform ceremonies 
have usually to pass through the sweat-house to 
be purified, and the sweating is accompanied by 
special rituals’ (p. 661). The ceremonials of the 
sweat-house with some tribes are elaborate and 
complicated, especially where there is a village or a 
general temezealli or estufa. Nelson informs us 
that, among the Alaskan Eskimo, the kashim used 
for the sweat-bath was ‘ the centre of social and 
religious life in every village.’ With most tribes 
also the construction of the sweat-house ‘was 
attended with many rules and observances.’ 

Massage was practised in various ways by 
numerous American peoples (rubbing, pressure 
with hands or feet, etc.). Purifications of various 
sorts, including fasting, bathing, taking various 
‘medicines,’ were in vogue among many tribes, 
pre^dous to participation in games and other more 
or less ceremonial performances. Gulin (op. cif.) 
refers to such ‘ medicines ’ in connexion with the 
foot-races of the Tarahumare, the ball-games of 
Zuni, Cherokee, Ojibwa, Choctaws, Mohawks, 
etc. Care regarding the satisfaction of natural 
necessities is reported from a number of American 
Indian peoples. According to Joest (Int. Arch. f. 
Ethn. vol. V. SuppL, 1893), the Caribs and Arawaks, 
who live near rivers, etc., go thither for such 
purposes. Otherwise, they go to some distance 
from the village, scratch a hole in the sand, and 
carefully cover up their excrement, cleansing 
themselves with sand. Concerning the Caraya 
Indians of Brazil, Ehrenreich (Bartels, p. 261) 
remarks on 


*the feeling of decency of these savages exhibited in their 
manner of defecating, which is of culture*historical interest. 
It is done as far away as possible from the village, A hole is 
made in the sand. The individual sits over it with outspread 
legs, hiding the upper part of his body behind a mat. The 
excrements are always carefully buried.' 

Certain North American Indians also are very 
careful in the matter of relieving themselves, 
always doing so out of the public way, and not in 
view of any one. 

Some of the food-tabus of American^ Indian 
peoples have at least s.pririux, facie hygienic value. 
Careful regard for the purity of water is evident 
both in the Pueblo region of the south-western 
United States and from the early accounts of the 
semi-civilized peoples of ancient Me.xjco. 

Ehrenreich reports the Carayd Indians of Brazil 
(cited by Bartels, p. 238) as inquiring of every 
stranger, ‘ Have you catarrh 1 ’ and permitting 
him to enter their cabin only after assuring them- 
selves that there is no danger from tuberculosis — 
a disease upon the increase among them, and of 
whose infectious character they are fully aware. 
But this is post-European. Among the Indians of 
northern Mexico indi\'idual8 suffering from con- 
tagious or infectious diseases are abandoned by 
their fellows, who, however, place water and wild 
fruits within easy reach before leaving (Bartels, 
p. 242). The ancient Aztecs, according to Gerste 
(p. 18), had the same fashion of treatmg severe 
cases of disease, where death might be_ expected. 
The family of the patient carried him to the 
highest point of some near-by mountain, placed 
beside him food and a vessel of water, and left him 
to himself, for death or cure, as the case might be, 
after forbidding all persons to go near him. The 
von. IV.— 47 


segregation of the patient in order to keep away 
evil spirits, etc., was in vogue among many tribes. 
Some, like the_ Winnebago Indians of Wisconsin 
and the Mosquitos of Honduras, went so far as to 
surround the bed of the sick with poles on which 
were hung various animals, or to hedge him in 
with painted sticks, allowing no one but the 
‘ medicine-man ’ to approach the spot (Bartels, p. 
244). Hygienic motives may also enter here in 
part, as also in the case of the abandonment of 
persons suffering from contagious or infectious 
diseases. Here perhaps ought also to be mentioned 
the fact r^orted by Dr. Farabee of the very 
primitive Macheyengas of eastern Peru, that they 
‘ are more afraid of the disease from which he died 
than of the dead man.’ 

11. Personification and forms of disease. — The 
disease or sickness is often given some special form 
and recognized as having the shape of some object 
or creature, whose expulsion by the shaman or 
other qualified person, with or without the ac- 
companiment of primitive music, incantations, 
conjurer’s tricks, and similar devices (the evil 
object is frequently ‘ sucked out ’ by tlie medicine- 
man), is followed by relief or cure, temporary or 
permanent. Such procedures are known all over 
America, from Alaska to Patagonia, and from 
Greenland to Brazil. The representation of the 
disease as a piece of bone is wide-spread ; common 
also is the conception of it ns a piece of stone or 
some similar object. The claws of such animals 
as the bear, the spines of the porcupine, etc., like- 
wise figure in the same way. Living creatures, 
corporeally or spiritually, constitute the disease- 
cause with many American tribes, having in some 
way or other, of themselves, or through the machi- 
nations of shamans or other evil-disposed indi- 
viduals, been introduced into the body of the 
patient. The Sioux Indians, like some of the 
tribes of Central Mexico, personify disease ns a 
worm ; the Klamath and certain of the Sioux as 
some sort of insect ; some Indians of Central 
Mexico as a large ant ; the Klamath, Karok, and 
other Californian tribes of the north as a frog ; 
and the Dakotas as a tortoise. Another common 
personification is a snake. The Twana, Chi- 
makum, and Klallam Indians of the State of 
Washington believe that certain diseases are 
caused by a wood-pecker pecking at the heart of 
the person affected. Even quite large animals are 
believed by some Indian tribes to make their way 
into the human body and cause disease and some- 
times death. Such are the bear and deer among 
the Dakotas ; the squirrel among the Twana and 
neighbouring tribes ; the porcupine among the 
Sioux ; the otter among certain tribes of the 
North Pacific coast region (some birds figure here 
also, of considerable size). Among the Twana, 
Chimalcum, and Klallam it is believed that evil- 
minded shamans or sorcerers can send into the 
body of a man a bear, which eats at his heart and 
so causes him to become sick (Eells, Ann. Bcp. 
Smiths. Inst., 1887, pt. i.). Among the Nutka 
Indians of Vancouver Island, according to Boas 
(6th Bcp. N. IV. Tribes, 1890, p. 44), 

• the cause of sickness is either wljat is called mayatli, he. 
sickness fl>ine about in the shape of an insect and entering the 
body without some enemy being the cause of it ; or the sick 
person has been struck by sickness thrown by a hostile shaman, 
which is called menu'qeiU. Their ordinary method of removing 
disease is by sucking and singing over the patient.’ 

12 . Prognostics, etc. — ^Devices for the jprog- 
nostication and prophesying of the issues or dis- 
eases of various sorts are reported from many 
American tribes._ Among the ICutenai Indians of 
south-eastern British Columbia, according to Boas 
(5th Bep. p. 46), ‘if the hands of a dead man 
(before the body is buried) are closed so firmly 
that they cannot be opened, it indicates that the 
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tribe will be healthy and. strong and free from 
disease.’ The Indians of Micboacan (Bartels, p. 
168), in Central Mexico, believe that, if the leaf 
of a certain plant, when placed on the sore place 
of the body, stays there, the man will recover ; if 
it drops off, his death is certain. The Mayas of 
Yucatan are said to have used a crystal for pur- 
poses of prognostication. In other parts of the 
continent the medicine-men, the priests of the 
Mayas, used to cast lots in order to determine 
what offering should be made for the restoration 
of the patient to health. 

13. Transference of disease, ‘scape-animals,’ 
etc.— The idea of curing a sick person by trans- 
ferring the disease or illness with whicn he is 
afflicted to some other creature, animal or human, 
is met with in various regions of primitive America. 
Some of the Nahuas or Aztecan peoples of ancient 
Mexico (Gerste, p. 47) had the custom, in cases of 
violent fever, of fabricating a little dog of maize- 
flour, which was then placed on a maguey-plant 
in the public way ; it was believed that the first 
passer-by would carry off the disease, and thus 
enable the patient to recover. In like manner, 
certain Peruvian coastal tribes used to expose on 
tbe public road the clothes of the sick man, in the 
belief that any passer-by who touched them would 
take the disease upon himself and so relieve the 
patient. 

14. The animal world as the cause of disease. — 
A typical American Indian legend of the origin 
of disease is that of the Cherokee reported by 
Mooney, and given at length in art. Cherokees 
(vol. iii. p. 505). According to this myth, the 
animals became so offended and outraged at the 
carelessness of man and the invasions of their 
rights on the part of mankind that they held a 
council and determined to obtain revenge by each 
of them inflicting some disease upon their human 
oppressors. This they did, the smallest as well as 
the greatest providing his share. This is why the 
incantations and rites of the Cherokee medicine- 
men are so full of references to animals, and why 
each disease is represented as being caused by 
some one of them (the interesting details wDl be 
found in Mooney’s monograph upon this subject). 
As a result of the action of the animals, the legend 
goes on to state, all the plants held a council and 
resolved to present man with remedies for all the 
diseases inflicted upon him by the former. Thus 
it happens, also, that for every disease brought 
about by the animals, there is a remedy to be 
found in the plant world. The idea of the origin 
of disease from the animal world obtains among 
many other American tribes as well, and the 
doctrine sometimes suggests comparison with the 
modern scientific theories as to the microbe origin 
of many human diseases. Among the Klamath 
Indians of Oregon, birds such as the wood-pecker, 
the lark, the crane, and various sorts of ducks are 
believed to be the causers of disease. With them 
also the otter is made responsible for smallpox. 

15. Natural phenomena as causes of disease. — 
With some American Indian peoples, the shadow 
of another person is often harmful. Among the 
Shushwap of British Columbia (Boas, 6th Sep. p. 92) 
widows and widowers, while observing mourning 
regulations, ‘ must avoid letting their shadows fall 
upon a person, as the latter would fall sick at 
once.’ Similar beliefs prevail among the Bilqula 
{7th Sep., 1891, p. 13). Lightning, the moon’s 
light, etc., are sometimes supposed to cause illness. 
The ICamath Indians seem to have believed that 
the wind had something to do with the causation 
of disease. In some of the incantations of these 
Indians the west ■wind, in particular, is repre- 
sented as ‘ blowing disease ’ out of its mouth ; the 
rainstorm also ‘ calls up ’ disease. 


_ 16. Human beings as causers of disease.— Be- 
sides enchantment, "vvitchcraft, sorcery, and other 
active procedures of medicine-men and medicine- 
women, by means of which sickness or disease is 
caused in another individual or transferred to him, 
there are other ways in which men and women 
may infect one another or bring about a con- 
dition of ill-health. As may be seen from the 
abundant data in Floss’s Das Weib, the menstru- 
ating woman is often regarded as a disease-bringer 
or a disease-causer, and her segregation is iusti&d 
for that reason. Among the Songish Indians of 
Vancouver Island, according to Boas {6th Sep. p. 
22), ‘menstruating women may not come near 
sick persons, as they would make them weak.’ 
The maximum theory of woman’s responsibility 
for disease is met with among the Chiquitos of 
Bolivia, concerning whose ‘ medical code ’ (Charle- 
voix states (Gerste, p. 45) that ‘ it consists of two 
prescriptions, — first, to suck the part of the body 
of the patient affected, and, second, to kill some 
woman, since women are responsible for all the 
misfortunes of mankind.’ Among the Shushwap 
Indians of British Columbia, according to Boas 
(l.c. p. 90), ‘women during their montlny periods 
are forbidden to cook for their families, as it is 
believed that the food would be poisonous.’ Among 
the causes of disease or sickness given by the 
shamans of the Shushwap (p. 94) are ‘ that a 
woman passed by the head of the patient, or that 
the shadow of a mourner fell upon him.’ Ideas 
cognate, more or less, with the ‘ evil eye ’ super- 
stitions of the Old World are met ■with in vari- 
ous parts of primitive America. The shamans 
of many tribes (e.y. Shahaptin, Klamath, and 
other peoples of the Oregonian-Columbian remon) 
are believed to be able to ‘ shoot ’ diseases from 
their eyes. Against these instances of maleficent 
human beings may be cited cases of tiains as dis- 
ease eurers. As already noted in art. Children 
(vol. iii. p. 526), several American Indian tribes, 
particularly in the North Pacific coast region, 
believe that t^vvins are gifted Avith the power of 
curing diseases. 

Thus, amODg the KwakiutI (Boas, 5th Rep. p. 61), tirins, who 
are thoupht to be transformed salmon, ‘have tbe power of 
curing diseases, and use for this purpose a rattle called 
K’oagaten, which has the shape of a flat box about three 
feet long by two feet wide ’ ; among the Nak'dmgylisua 
{6th Rep. p. 62), ‘t-wins, if of the same sex, were salmon 
before they were born. . . . The father dances for four days 
after the children have been born, with a large, square rattle. 
The children, by swinging this rattle, can cure disease and 
procure favourable winds and weather.’ 

17. Soul and disease. — In primitive America a 
great variety of ideas as to the relationship of the 
soul to disease and kindred phenomena of the . 
human body prevailed. Indeed, we meet tvith all 
grades — from the simple belief of the Arawakan 
Macheyengas of eastern Peru, who, according to 
Dr. W. C. Farabee {Proc. Amer. Antiq. Society, 
N.S., XX.), think that the soul ‘has nothing to do 
with life, sleep, disease, or death,’ to the elaborate 
and quite metaphysical doctrines of some of the 
tribes occupying higher cultural stages, where 
life, sleep, disease, and death have_ often to be 
interpreted in relation to the existence of a 
plurmity of souls, constituting sometimes S' 
archical series. Among the Indians of therlortli 
Pacific coast regions there are some (for example, 
certain tribes of the Fraser Kiver, in Bntish 
Columbia) Avho believe in the existence of several 
souls, the loss of one of which causes partial loss 
of life, i.e. sickness, Avhile the loss of all, 
principal one, entails death’; 

{Bull. SO BE, pt. ii. p. 617), the idea that the me 

is associated Avith the vital organs (blood, breath, 
etc.), the loss of Avhich causes death, is ®ot, 
strongly developed among the Amencan ^ , 

gines? The Hiaatsa Indians of the Siouan stock, 
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like the Fraser River tribes, believe in a plurality 
of souls, as do a number of other American peoples. 
The doctrine of souls and of disease among the 
Chinook Indians has been discussed by noas 
(JAFL, 1893, pp. 39-43). Here there are said to be 
two souls, a larger and a smaller ; when a man is 
sick, it is because the latter has left his body, and 
he recovers when the shaman or medicine-man 
has caught the soul and returned it to him. In 
various parts of America the devices for ‘ soul- 
catching’ are sometimes detailed, with extensive 
ceremonial, ritual, etc. Among the Tlinkit, Haida, 
and Tsimshian Indians, according to Boas {6th 
Jtep. p. 68), 

• their art consists in extracting the sickness or in finding and 
restoring the soul of the sick person. In trying to find it, 
three or four shamans sing and rattle over the sick person 
until they declare they have found the whereabouts of his soul, 
which is supposed to he in the possession of the salmon or 
olachen (candle-fish), or in that of the deceased shaman. Then 
thw go to the place where it is supposed to be, and by singing 
and incantations obtain possession of It, and enclose it in a 
hollow carved bone. Then mountain-goat tallow, red paint, 
eagle-down, and other valuable objects are burnt, and the 
soul held over the fire. The hone is then laid upon the sick 
man’s head, the shaman saying, •• Here is j'our soul. Now 
you will be better and eat again.” Sometimes the soul is sup- 
posed to be held by a shaman, who is paid for returning ifc’ 
The soul of an individual can be removed from 
his body through the ‘ magic ’ of his enemies, their 
more powerful orenda, to use the term of Hewitt, 
and can he brought back only by the exercise of 
the same practices of a higher order or a greater 
cunning. Among the Songish Indians the lower 
sort of shamans, or sioua, who are generally 
women, are able to cure such diseases as are not 
due to the soul’s absence from the body. The 
higher class of shamans, or squnadm, are able to 
see the soul and to catch it when it has left the 
body and its owner is sick. A man becomes a 
squnadm by intercourse with supernatural powers 
in the woods, where he acquires a guardian spirit, 
‘called the tVKayin, con-espondin^ to what is 
knoivn as the tamanmous in the Chinook jargon, 
and “medicine” east of the Rocky Mountams.’ 
The method of procedure of the squnadm in dis- 
ease-curing and soul-catching is thus described by 
Boas {6th Jicp. 30) : 

‘ When he returns from the woods, the shaman is able to 
cure diseases, to see and to catch souls, etc. The best time of 
the day for curing disease is at nightfall. A number of people 
are invited to attend the ceremonies. The patient is deposited 
near the fire, the guests sit around him. Then they begin to 
sing and beat time with sticks. The shaman (who uses no 
rattle) has a cup of water standing next to him. He takes a 
mouthful, blows it into his hands, and sprinkles it over the 
sick person. Then he applies his mouth to the place where the 
disease is supposed to be, and sucks at it. As soon os he has 
finished sucking, he produces a piece of deer-skin or the like 
ns though he had e.xtracted it from the body, and which is 
supposed to have produced the sickness. If the soul of the 
sick person is supposed to be absent from the body, the shaman 
sends his tVIfaj/in (not his soul) in search. The tlVdyin brings 
it, and then the shaman takes it and puts it on the vertex of 
the patient, whenee it returns into his body. These perform- 
ances are accompanied by a dance of the shaman. Before the 
dance the siona must give a name to the earth, which else would 
swallow the shaman. When acting as conjurer for sick per- 
sons, he must keep away from his wife, as else his powers 
might be interfered with. He never treats members of his 
own family, hut engages another shaman for this purpose. It 
is helieved that ho cannot cure his own relatives. Kich per- 
sons sometimes engage a shaman to look after their welfare.’ 

Shamans are able to make people sick, no 
less than to cure them of illness. The Nutka 
Indians, according to Boas {6th Bep. p. 44), have 
the following curious belief as to the cause of 
sickness : 

‘ ’The soul has the shape of a tiny man ; its seat is in the 
crown of the head. As long ns it stands erect, the person to 
whom it belongs is hale and w-ell ; but, when it loses its upright 
position for any reason, its owner loses his senses. The soul is 
oapahle of leaving the hody ; then the owner grows sick, and, 
if the soul is not speedily restored, he must die. To restore 
it, the higher class of shamans, called k-oV-oattmaah (soul- 
workers), are summoned.’ 

Among the Kwakiutl Indians (p. 59) : 

' If a man feels weak and looks pale, the seer (shaman) Is 


sent for. He feels the head and root of the nose of the patient, 
and finds that his soul has left his body.’ 

The soul is caught again at night by the shaman 
to the accompaniment of incantations, etc., as 
already described for the Songish. Among the 
Shnshwap the bringing back of the soul is an 
elaborate performance. Among the Bilqula (Bel- 
lacoola) the follotving belief obtains {7th Rep. 
p. 14) : 

‘ The soul is beh'eved to dwell in the nape. It is similar in 
shape to a bird enclosed in an egg. If the shell of the egg 
breaks and the soul flies away, its owner must die. Shamans 
are able to see and to recover souls. By laying their hands on 
the nape of n person they are able to tell whether his soul is 

resent or whether it has left the body. If the soul should 

ecome w-eak, they are able to restore it to its former vigour. 
If a person swoons, it is believed that his soul has flown away 
without breaking its shell. The shaman hears its buzzing 
wings, which give a sound like that of a mosquito. He may 
catch and replace it in the nape of its owner. It the soul 
leaves the body without breaking its shell the owner becomes 
crazy.’ 

Unlike many other Indian tribes, the Bilqula 
believe that the art of shamanism is a direct gift 
of the deity called Snq, obtained during illness, 
and not procurable by means of fasting, prajdng, 
etc. Among the Chilliwack, according to Hill- 
Tout {Rep, on Ethnol. Sun. of Canada, 1902, p. 9), 
the shaman sends his own soul out to catch the soul 
which has escaped from the body of his patient. 
Among the Twana Indians, who have the practice 
of ‘souJ-catching,’ the reason given for its perform- 
ance at night is that night on earth corresponds to 
day-time in the spirit-world. Among the Klamath 
Indians of Oregon, the treatment of the sick takes 
place in the ivinter-house in complete darkness. 

18. Ghosts or spirits of the dead and disease. — 
An opinion met with among many of the aborigines 
of America is that, in some way or other, the ghosts 
or spirits of the dead are responsible for the diseases 
and siclcnesses that afflict mankind. Among the 
Kwakiutl of Vancouver Island, to see the ghosts 
of the dead, when they re-appear on earth, entails 
sickness and death (Boas, 6th Rep. p. 43); with 
certain Siouan tribes, to touch them or bo touched 
by them as they move unseen through the air has 
the same effect. .Many peoples, however, believe 
in an active r6le of these spints in afflicting human 
beings with disease ; this sometimes amounts to 
taking possession of the body or of some part or 
member of it. Among the coast Salish (Boas, ib. 
p. 62), it is believed that ‘ the touch or the seeing 
of ghosts brings sickness and death.’ So, also, with 
the Songish {6fh Rep. p. 28), who believe that 

'their touch causes sickness. They make those who have not 
regarded the regulations regarding food and work mad. Their 
touch paralyzes man. When one feels afraid, being alone in the 
woods or in the dark, it is a sign that a ghost Is ne.ar.’ 

The following is reported by Boas {6th Rep. 
p. 61) from the Kwakiutl : 

■The sight of a ghost is deadly. A few years ago, a woman, 
who was wailing for her mother, suddenly fell into a swoon. 
’The people first believed her to be dead, and carried the corpse 
into the woods. There they discovered that she continued to 
breathe. They watched her for two days, when she recovered. 
She told them that she had seen two people enter the house. 
One of them had said: “Don’t cry; 1 am your mother’s ghost. 
We are well off where we live.” She had replied; “No; I 
mourn because you have left me alone.” Then she had fallen 
into a deep swoon.’ 

This explanation of swooning, fainting, and simi- 
lar states is common all over primitive America. 
Among the Shushwaps (p. 93), ‘when a person 
faints, it is a sign that a ghost pursues him.’^ 

19. The hereafter of those d^ng from sickness 
and disease. — ^Among the American Indians, one 
frequently meets the idea that those dying by 
violent deaths, women dying in childbirth, and 
people whose death is due to sickness or disease 
go to certain special abodes in the hereafter. Thus 
the Tlinkit, according to Boas {6th Rep. p. 47), 

■ believe that the soul, after death, lives in a countrv similar to 
ours. Those who have died a violent death go to heaven, to a 
TOuntrr ruled by Tahit ; those who die by sickness (also women 
dying ID ciuldbed) go to a country beyond the borders of the 
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earth, but on the same level. It is said that the dead from both 
countries join during the daytime. I believe that this idea, 
which is also held by the Haida, must he ascribed to Eskimo 
influence.’ 

A special heaven for women djing in childbed is 
met with elsewhere among uncivilized tribes ; also 
in ancient Mexico. 

20 . Disease and the gods and demons. — The 
conception of disease as the work of deity or of 
demons has not yet vanished altogether from the 
minds of the civilized Christian peoples of the 
globe, and it is strongly entertamed by many 
tribes of American Indians representing practi- 
cally all grades of culture in the primitive New 
World. The Iroquoian Onondaga, e.y., believe 
that the evil demons knoivn as Hondoi cause both 
disease and misfortune among men and women, 
but, when appeased by dances and other cere- 
monies and by oflerings of food, tobacco, and the 
like, they become friendly and protect them from 
sickness and disease, as well as from witchcraft. 
In the dances and kindred ceremonials of the Iro- 
quoiau ‘ medicine-societies,’ women masked, repre- 
senting these disease-demons ivith distorted human 
faces, are employed. The secret medicine-societies 
of the pagan Seneca have recently been studied by 
A. C. Parker, himself of Iroo[uoian descent. These 
societies serve for the healing of disease and the 
furtherance of well-being in the broadest sense. 
In a Tsimshian myth (Boas, 6th Rep. p. 50) ‘ the 
master of the moon,’ the pestilence (Haiatiloq), 
appears as a powerful deity — something ascribable 
to the influence of the neighbouring Kwakiutl. 
The Sacs and Foxes believe that the spiirit of sick- 
ness, Apenaweni, hovers about, seeking entrance 
into the lodges of the Indians. Among the Nez- 
Pero6 Indians there is a general ceremony, lasting 
from 3 to 7 days, carried on by all the men of the 
community who are between 18 and 40 years of 
age,_ with the olyect of conquering Mawish, the 
spirit of fatigue (Bartels, p. 235) ; and the Indians 
believe firmly that by means of it they ensure 
themselves great bodily strength and capacity for 
resistance to fatigue. 

Water-demons are sometimes credited with keep- 
ing the souls of men, and thus causing various 
diseases and sicknesses. Examples of this are the 
TSakan of the Mexican Coras, described by Preuss, 
and tbe Pujio of the Indians of the Bolivian- 
Argentinian border-land, of which an account is 
given by Boman {Antiq. de la rig. and., vol. i. 
[1908]). In the case of the Pujio, a rather com- 
plicated ofieriim is made, after Avhich the soul is 
called back. The soul is also called back when 
one is ‘frightened to death.’ Among the Ipurina 
Indians of Brazil, persons whose recovery from 
illness or disease is not expected, and upon whom 
all the arts of the shaman have been exercised 
in vain, are devoted to Inkisi, ‘the great water- 
snake,’ a prominent figure in their mythology. 
Ehrenreich thus describes their actions in this 
matter (cited in Bartels, p. 248) : 

‘ If there are any sick people who are heyond anything but the 
help of the Snake, one of the shamans proceeds to the river to 
call the Water-Spirit. Alter all accompanying him have dis- 
appeared, the Spiric comes forth, and asks first after what gifts 
have been brought. If he is satisBed with these, he declares 
himself ready for the reception of the sick man. The latter is 
stupefied with tobacco and thrown into the river, on the bottom 
of which he falls “with a dull thud,’’ and wakes up. The Water- 
Spirit takes him into his house and restores him. The method 
of cure is not clearly given, but the recovered patient remains 
for ever in the realm of the Water-Snake, and lives there happily 
and gloriously, with no desire to return to earth. The accident- 
ally drowned find the same reception, while those already dead 
on earth are rejected. Moribund people are often hurried into 
the next world by the clubs of the shamans.’ 

21 . Disease as punishment. — The conception of 
disease as punishment for the knoavn or unknown 
sins and offences of the individual, the family, or 
the community is wide-spread, and is not confined 
to any particular stage of culture, either in the Old 


World or in the New. Primitive America furnishes 
a number of interesting examples. The breaking 
of tabus, and the disregarding of various other re- 
ligious or semi-religious commandments and regu- 
lations, are believed by tribes aU over the conti- 
nent to be followed by punishments which often 
take the form of some sickness or affliction of body 
or mind, or of both together. The breaking of 
food-tabus, in particular, is thought to bring dis- 
eases of various sorts on the guilty ; likewise, the 
non-observance or neglect of the customs and cere- 
monies relating to menstruation, puberty, child- 
birth, coitus, etc. The Mayas of Yucatan and the 
Aztecs of ancient Mexico, both representing the 
highest reaches of primitive American civilization, 
believe that certam diseases were sent upon the 
individual, etc., in consequence of sin; the former 
holding also that it sometimes was for sins uncon- 
fessed, This topic is discussed by Preuss in his 
article on sin in ancient Mexican religion (see Lit.). 
It appears that the Aztecs believed diseases and 
misfortunes of many sorts to be due to the sinful 
nature of man. Sacrilege and offences against the 
State were punished by the gods. Tezeatlipoca, 
e.g., sent leprosy, sexual diseases, gout, skin 
diseases, dropsy, etc. Father Gerste (p. 19) says 
on this point that, in cases of severe illness or 

f rave diseases, the ‘doctor’ told the patient that 
e must have committed some sin, and kept ques- 
tioning him until he confessed some offence — very 
old, perhaps, and almost forgotten. The principle 
of medication here was to purify the soul first, and 
then the body might get well. Certain Central 
American peoples, of the Mayan stock, bad prac- 
tically the same ideas and method of procedure by 
confession, etc. 

22 . Special and protective deities of shamans, 
etc. — Among not a few tribes, especially those be- 
longing to the ancient civilized peoples of Mexico, 
CentrM and South America, the ‘doctors,’ ‘medi- 
cine-men,’ etc., bad their special protective divini- 
ties. Such, e.g., were, among the Aztecs and 
closely related peoples, Ton, the great, ancient 
mother, particularly fiienoly to women -doctors 
and midwives, who figured in the ceremonials in 
her honour ; Xilonen, a goddess to whom a young 
maiden was offered in sacrifice ; Tzapotla tenan, or 
‘the mother of Tzapotlan,’ to whom was attributed 
the discovery of the medicinal resin called oxitl, and 
who was specially worshipped by male ‘doctors ; 
Ixtlilton (also called Tlaltecuin), god of 
dancing, games, etc., into whose temple sick rail- 
dren were taken, to dance (if they could) before 
his image, and drink of the holy water presQrrcu 
in the sanctuary. The deities Tlaltecuin, Xocm- 
cauacan, Oxomoco, and Cipactonal especially were 
credited -with the beginnings of medical art. 
Among the Mayas, the culture-hero, Itzamna, is 
said to have been the originator of medicine ; the 
same thing is said of Xmucan and Xpiyacoc among 
the kindred Quiches of Guatemala. _ U^e cultme- 
hero, as primal shaman, appears also in S. Amenca, 
e.g., in tte Yurupari legend reported by Stradelli 
from the head- waters of the Orinoco. Ihe 
ayan (Bolivia) Abaangui prepares the tot cnicna, 
or intoxicating drink, from maize. Many mytus 
relate that the ‘medicine’ was received directly 
or indirectly from the gods themselves or their 
representatives, the Twins, who 
spicuously in the mythologies of the BOuth-'ftesteTO 

tirnited feW, etc.; the ‘transformers of the 
North Pacific coast; or such animal -deities as 
the coyote in the Eocky Momtain region and 
Long the Plains tribes. Hoffman has recorded 
the gieat Ojibwa myth of the transfereni^ to man 
by the culture-hero, Manabozho, of 
medicine.’ Cushing has also S 

account of the teaching of ‘mediouie to the first 
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men by the Twins, who are the chief culture-figures 
in Pueblo mythology. 

23. Human sacrifice as a cure for disease. — ^The 
sacrifice of animals, etc., as a more or less religions 
ceremonial in connexion with the ritual of ‘medi- 
cine ’ is known from various remons of the globe, 
where the process of getting well in body is carried 
out on lines similar to getting well in mind, and 
maintaining harmony between man and the powers 
beyond and above him. In this way human sacri- 
fice sometimes occurs. Some of the Indian tribes 
of ancient Mexico, according to Orozco y Berra, 
cited by Father Gerste (p. 19), used, in cases of 
very grave iUness of the father or the mother, to 
kill the youngest child as an expiatory sacrifice. 

LrraBAnniE. — Besides the other references In the text, the 
following works may be cited as of first importance : A. S. 
Ashmead, 'Some Observations on certain Pathological Ques- 
tions concerning the Hutilations represented on the Anthropo- 
morphous huacos Pottery of Old Peru,' Af.r. Med. Jour., 1909, i 
pp. 857-881, and other writings on the subject of syphilis in 
America; M. Bartels, Die Jlledirin der Natureolker, Leipzig, 
1893; I. Bloch, 'Der Ureprung der Syphilis, Morbus Amen- I 
canus,’ Intern. Amerik.-Kongr, xiv. (1904) 57-79, and recent 
volume on same topic ; F. Boas, 'The Doctrine of Souls and of 
Disease among the Chinook Indians,' JAFL, 1893, pp- 39-43, 
and other contributions; J. G. Bourke, 'The Medicine-men of 
the Apache,’ 9 RBE]V, 1892, pp. 443-800; S. Culin, 'Games 
of the North American Indians,' 34 RBESF, 1907, pp. 3-809; 
R. B. Dixon, 'Some Aspects of the American Shaman,’ 
JAFL xxi. (1008) 1-12, and other writings ; A. Gerste, Rotes 
sur la midecine et la botanigue dts anciens Slexicains^, Paris, 
1910; W. J. HoSman, 'The Mide'wiwin or "Grand kledicine 
Society" of the Ojibwa,' 7 RBEW, 1891, pp. 143-300; A. 
Hrdlicka, various contributions, but especially Physiological 
and Medical Observations among the Indians of South-Western 
United States and Northern Mexico (Bull. Si BE, 1903); J. G. 
McGuire, ' Pipes and Smoking Customs of the American 
Aborigines,' Rep. U.S. Nat. Mvs., 1897; J. Mooney, ‘The 
Sacred Formulae of the Cherokees,’ 7 RBEW, 1885-1880, pp. 
301-397, and other writings; A. G. Morice, ‘D6n4 Surgery,’ 
Trans. Canadian Inst. (Toronto) vol. vii. (1901), pp. 15-27 ; E. 
von Nordenskiiild, ‘Recettes magiques et mWicaies du Pt-rou 
et de In Bolivie,' Joum. Soc. des Amir, de Paris, N.S., iv. (1907) 
163-174; R. Palma, La uta del Perd, Lima, 1903; Ploss- 
Bartels, Das ITei'd t'n der Natur- und V(ilkerkunde\ Leipzig, 
1891, and Das Kind in Branch und Sitteder VSlkerS,^ vols., 
Leipzig, 1884 ; K. T. Preuss, ‘ Dio Siinde in der mexikanischen 
Religion,’ Globus, Ixxxlii. (1903) 253-257, 208-273 ; T. C. Tello, 
La Antiguedad de la stfilis en el Perd, Lima, 1909 ; H. O. Wil- 
liams, ‘The Epidemioof the Indians of New England, 1010-1620, 
vrith Remarks on Native American Infections,’ Johns Bopk. 
Bosp. Bull. (Baltimore) xx. (1909) 340-349. See also Handbook 
of American Indians North of Mexico (Bull. SO BE), articles 
on ‘Health and Disease,’ ‘Medicine and Medicine-men,' ‘Re- 
ligion,’ ‘Soul,’ ‘Sweating and Sweat-Houses,’ etc. 

A. F. Chamberlain. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Assyro-Baby- 
lonian). — ^The chief difficulty in treating of the 
subject of diseases in Babylonia is to separate the 
ideas of magic from medicine proper in the native 
methods of healing. The Assyrian physician never 
shook himself entirely free from the more super- 
natural side of his profession, and, apart from the 
magical incantations for the sick, even the more 
scientific medical texts depend largely on ‘ white 
magic.’ The latter consist, for the most part, of 
short material recipes on which much of our know- 
ledge of the Assyrian pharmacopoeia rests, but they 
also prescribe spells to be used simultaneously with 
the administration of drugs. It is therefore clear 
that, although many of the recipes in use were 
efficacious from a purely medical standpoint, they 
were frequently combined wtli a series of chanted 
abracadabra of more value to the anthropologist 
than to the student of medicine. 

The present inhabitants of the plains of Meso- 
potamia and the hills of the neighbourhood are 
probably liable to the same diseases as their 
ancestors were some thousands of years ago, and 
we may therefore start on this hypothesis. Sudden 
plagues, of which cholera is one of the most 
appalling in its effects, are met with at aU periods 
of the history of this country dysentery, typhoid, 

* Joshua the Stylite(ed. Wright, Camb. 1882, p. 17)eays, ‘os all 
the people had sinned, all of them were smitten with the plague’ 
In the year of Alexander. The destruction of Sennacherib’s 
army (2 K 1955, js 37SC) must have been due to some such cause. 


and like diseases, common to aU countries where 
tbe_ drainage is of a casual nature; smallpox and 
similar pests ; malaria, particularly in the swamps 
of Babylonia; and such other ailments as are 
common to all mankind without distinction of 
locality. _ Particularly, too, must be mentioned 
the peculiar skin-eruption known variously as the 
‘ Baghdad boil,’ or ‘ Mosul (or Aleppo) button,’ 
and the various forms of ophthalmia common to 
Eastern peoples. Naturally there are many forms 
of sickness on the cuneiform tablets that we cannot 
identify ivith certainty until our knowledge of the 
medical literature is more advanced. 

The principal causes to which siclcness was 
ascribed were the visitation of some god or god- 
dess, the attack of a devil, and the machinations of 
sorcerers.' Demoniac possession was firmly believed 
in, and it is for this reason that the priest was as 
likely to be called in to help a patient as the real 
doctor. The whole of the cuneiform incantations 
are full of the belief that some god, demon, or 
ghost is plaguing the sick man, and must be 
expelled before the patient can be healed ; and 
similarly we may presume that the so-called Peni- 
tential Psalms have their origin, not in the remorse 
of the suppliant, but in his actual physical malady, 
which he oelieves to be due to some supernatural 
blow. The medical texts are often explicit on this 
point : ‘ Wlien (a man) is smitten on his neck, it is 
the hand of Adad ; when he is smitten on his neck, 
and his breast hurts him, it is the hand of Istar on 
the necklace.’ ^ ‘ When a man’s temples pain him, 
and the neck muscles hurt him, it is the hand of a 
ghost.’ • ‘ When a ghost seizes upon a man, then 
mix (various substances) together, anoint him 
(•with them), and the hand of the ghost will be 
removed.’^ 

There is little doubt that sickness, as under- 
stood among the Assjuians, may be reckoned to 
be due to breaches of the savage tabu. The man 
so attacked has transgressed a ban ; indeed, much 
of the incantation series known by the name of 
Surpii deals with long lists of possible uncleanness 
which has caused the patienrs malady, the word 
used being mamit. In one tablet there is a cate- 
gorical list of as many as one hundred and sixty- 
three nuimit, or tabus, each severally described 
briefly in one line, and the magician is supposed to 
repeat all these, as it is hoped that he will thereby 
light on the correct cause of the trouble, diagnose 
his case properly, and show that he possesses a 
knowledge of the cause of the sickness. That 
physical ills were held to be the result of incurring 
some tabu of uncleanness is quite clear from certain 
mamit of the Third Tablet, which are as follows .- 
To go before the Sun-god when 'dtsdr [i.e. under n tabu] (1.114), 
to touch n man when one is under a tabu, or to pray in the same 
state (II. 116, 110), or to hold converse, eat the bread, or drink 
the water of one under a tabu (U. 117-119), or to drink what he 
has left 0- 120) ; or, in the Second tablet, to go before a man 
under a tabu, or to have a man under a tabu come before one 

a l. 99, 100), to sleep on the bed, sit on the chair, or to eat or 
rink from vessels, belonging to such a man (U. 101-104). 
According to modem ideas, many of these might 
be merely an imintelligent development of the 
principle of infectious diseases (which will provide 
an explanation in part), but the first three show 
distinctly that tliere are other principles in ques- 
tion. The savage tabu of ‘ uncleanness’ is here in 
a later dress, and sickness is considered as the 
result of a breach of this very intricate belief. For, 
if the man for ■whom the series Surpu provides 
a means of relief be not really and obviously 
physically ill, there is no reason for the existence 
of such a series ; we cannot suppose that a man 
called in a priest to relieve him from the obscure 
tabus which he might have incurred, unless there 
■was some unusual physical condition demanding it. 

I Cuaumb AM) Aisvucra (Asej-r.-Bab.). 

*8.951. SS.10C3. 4K.4075- cf. lL4G09b. 
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Just as we may presume the ‘ unwtting ’ tabus (in 
whatever way the word njjf may be translated) of 
the OT to have manifested themselves in some 
physical way, so must we suppose that an Assyrian 
would not have recourse to a priest-physician unless 
absolutely driven by pain or fear. Sickness is due 
to a demoniac or Divine influence, and it is well 
known that a savage fears to incur a breach of tabu 
from some ill-defined sense of danger from god or 
devil ; it is clear, therefore, that the Assyrians had 
the same terror in their minds when they edited 
the (SM^yjM-series for the benefit of sick men. The 
sorcerer must discover — or trick the powers into 
believing that be has discovered — the tabu which 
the patient has transgressed, and he can then pro- 
ceed to cleanse the man from his breach, and lift 
the ban from him. 

The principal god connected with healing is Ea, 
but it is his son Marduk who is appealed to by the 
physician as intermediary with the higher power. 
Marduk, when called on for help, is supposed to 
repair to his father to ask him for his advice as to 
what the sick man must do to be healed. This 
episode is constantly repeated in cuneiform in- 
cantations for the sick ; indeed, to such an extent 
was it recognized as the usual procedure that it is 
freq[uently inserted in these texts in one line contain- 
ing abbreviations of the three principal sentences, 
thus : ‘ Marduk hath seen ’ ; ‘ What I ’ ; ‘ Go, my 
son.’ The full formula is as follows : 

• Marduk hath seen him (the sick man), and hath entered the 
house of hia father Ea, and hath said, “Father, headache from 
the under world hath gone forth." i Twice he hath said unto 
him, “ What this man hath done ha knoweth not ; whereby shall 
he be relieved ? " Ea hath answered his son JIarduk, “ O my 
son, what dost thou not know, what more can I give thee? 
O Marduk, what dost thou not know, what can I add unto thy 
knowledge? What I know, thou knowest also. Go, my son, 
Marduk. . . .'” 

Then follows the actual prescription for the 
patient, This_ method of bringing in a Divine 
episode is nothing more than a devdopment of the 
principle of the Word of Power, which tradition 
demands shall be one of the sorcerer’s most potent 
aids in spell-working. A scene is represented on 
certain of the magical plaqj^ues which is apparently 
intended to portray the sick man and the forces 
arrayed against him : the celestial powers, demons, 
protecting gods and spirits, the sick man on his 
bed, etc., form an interesting picture (see Prank, 
ZSSf iii. 3). 

Now, this Word of Power, so generally recognized 
in all magic, consists in its simplest form of the 
name of some Divine being or thing invoked 
against the power of evil which the physician is 
expelling. Hence many of the Assyrian incanta- 
tions end with the line, ‘ By Heaven be ye exor- 
cized I By Earth be ye exorcized I ’ and numerous 
gods are invoked in the same way. 

Two other concomitants to the exorcisms are 
necessary to the exorcist : first, the knowledge of 
the name or description of the devil which is being 
expelled ; and, second, some material with either 
medicinal or magical value whereby the cure may 
be effected. The former is as necessary as the 
Word of Power for a complete incantation ; when 
the wizard has a knowledge of the name of his foe, 
or, in the case of demons, a full description of the 
ghost attacking the man, he has assumed some 
considerable influence over him which will finally 
bring him entirely into subjection. The genesis 
of such a belief is to be sought in the same source 
as the collateral superstitions where portions are 
collected of the hair, nails, or footprint-dust of any 
one whom the enchanter wishes to bewitch, or the 
waxen figures made in the victim’s likeness. It is 
enough if something belonging to the person, not 
necessarily concrete, has been seonrea, and the 

1 This is the only variation in the formula, being- the first line 
of the tablet.. 


name is considered as an equivalent for more 
tangible evidence, such as nail-parings. 

The Assyrian sorcerer is compelled to recite long 
lists of ghosts or devils when he is trying to con- 
jure the evil away from his patient. The idea is 
that, since ohvdously he cannot obtain the more 
fleshly portions of his foe as he might do in the 
case of a human enemy, he shall mention, in place 
of this, the name or powers of all possible evil 
spirits, and ultimately, by his much speaking, hit 
on the coireot identification of the demon, who v^l 
then admit the magician’s superiority. Hence we 
find in the Asswian texts such constantly recurring 
phrases as, ‘ Whether thou art an evil spirit, or an 
evil demon, or an evil ghost, or an evil devil, or an 
evil god, or an evil fiend, or sickness, or death, or 
phantom of night, or wraith of night, or fever, or 
evil pestilence, be thou removed from before me ’ ; * 
or even longer descriptions of ghosts of people who 
have died unnatural deaths, or who have been left 
unhnried, and whose only hope is to torment the 
living until they perform the necessary rites to 
give them peace.® 

The third and last element of the incantation is 
some drug, to which in early times a magical, 
Divine potency was attributed, or some charm or 
amulet, or, in the broadest sense, some material 
which will aid the physician in his final effort. 
The simplest is pure water, which was frequently 
sprinkled over the patient as a cleansing mediimi, 
and this is easUy intelligible. One incantation 
(WAI ii. 51b, line 1 fil) runs thus: ‘All that is 
evil, . . , [which exists in the body] of N. [may it 
he carried off], with the water of his body, the 
washings from his hands, and may the river cany 
it away downstream ! ’ There seems also to have 
been some principle of enclosing the possessed man 
in a ring of flour or other powder spread in a circle 
on the ground, as a kind of heram through which 
spirits could not break. For instance, aftCT an 
‘ atonement ’ ceremony has been made, the wizard 
fumigates the man with a lighted censer, and then 
throws away the ‘atonement’ (in this case a kid) 
into the street ; he then surrounds the man with 
flour,® as a magic circle through which no evil 
demon can pass to injure him. In another incanta- 
tion the sorcerer says of certain figures which he 
has made : 

• On their raised arm I have spread a dark robe, 

A varierated cord I have wound round their hands, I have 
placed tamarisk (and) palm-pith, 
r have completed the ufurtu (magic circle), I have surrounded 
them -with a sprinkling of lime, 

With the flour of Nisaba (the com-god), the tabu of the great 
gods, I have surrounded them, 

I have set for the Seven of them, mighty-winged, a figure of 
Nergal at their beads.’ * 

The tamarisk (or some allied species of tree) was 
held aloft in the hand during the_ priest’s exorcism ; 
one of the rituals prescribes this to the magician, 
who says, during his ceremonial : 

‘ The roan of Ea am I, the man of Damklna am I, the messen- 
ger of Marduk am I, my spell is the spell of Ea, my incanmtion 
& the incantation of Marduk. The ban of Ea is in my hand, tne 
tamarisk, the powerful weapon of Aum, in my 
date-spathe (?), mighty in decision, in my hand I hold. 

On one of the late Hebrew magical bowls qib- 
covered at Niffer there is the figure of a man radely 
1 See Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits of Bahylonvif Lon' 
don, 1903, 1. 1&-17, 11. 153 £f. 

9 Ii. xxir B., also Semitic Magic, p. 7 ff. ii 

s Tablet XI. of the Aeakku-smos (Thompson, Dft;as, u- 
35). This is probably the meaning conveyed by 

kusurrA efiV, and not as the present writer has translated it m 

the passage. See also Thompson, Semitio Magx(^ p. ivn m 
«Zimmem, • Eitualtafeln,*^ in Beitrage zur 
ii. 109. The carious may see much about these magic m 
the Middle Ages in Francis Barrett, 

or even what is believed about them at the Jaered 

tain who dabble in the ‘occult,’ m Mathers’ Book of Sacrei 
Magic, 1898, p. xxxvii. n,--;. i 531 

5 Wui-ia-s&des, Tablet III. 1. 2M {Tho“P®?.°> 

The word translated ‘tamarisk’ is 

some form of tree, the Assj-nan equivalent being era, prorauu 
the Byriac 
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dra-\vn, holdi.ig up the branch of some tree in his 
hand.^ From Sozomen^ we learn that, when 
Julian was aoout to enter a temple in Gaul, the 
priest, in accordance with the pagan custom, 
sprinkled waier upon him with the branch of a 
pee, douhtlea* symbolical of a purificatory rite. It 
is possible that we may see some such ceremony 
prescribed in the Assyrian cleansing rite : 

* Perform thy goodly incantation and make perfect the water 
thereof with prieetoraft, and with thy pure incantation do thou 
cleanse (the man ?) ; and take a bundle of twigs (7), pour the 
water thereof on it, and the laver (or water) that cleanseth the 
temple of the gods,’ etc.® 

The comparison is, however, uncertain, as we have 
no right to assume that in this case the water was 
sprinkled upon the sick man ; hut Sozomen’s anec- 
dote is of value as showing that branches were 
used in sprinkling water.‘ There is, however, a 
parallel to the Assyrian rite in another tablet,® 
where Ea says : 

* Take a bundle of twigs (?) and take water at the confluence 
of two streams, and perform thy pure incantation over this 
water, and cleanse (the man) with thy pure exorcism, and 
sprinkle the man, the son of bis god, with this water, and bind 
his head with. . . .’ 

Of other mystic plants, we find the piri’ (which 
is probably the Syr. per'd, St. John’s wort), the 
halti (which may oe tlie Syr. bal, the caper), and 
the huld (prob. the Syr. hid, the fleahane) all used 
to hang up on the doors of houses when a ceremony 
was going on, as a prophylactic against demons.® 
The first-named, the St. John’s wort, has always 
had great power in magic. ‘ Gathered on Mid- 
summer Eve, or ou Midsummer Day before sunrise, 
the blossoms are hung on doorways and windows to 
preserve the house against thunder, untches, and 
evil spirits.’ ’ The number of plants which occur in 
the medical and magical texts is very large ; but, 
unfortunately, they are difficult to identify, and 
the lexicographical tablets which give the names 
of hundreds do not really afford much clue. 

Before proceeding to the medical recipes, we have 
to notice that peculiar method of healing, used 
by all savages, and known in modem times as 
‘ sympathetic magic.’ It is quite unnecessary here 
to go into the various forms in which this occurs 
in modem -witchcraft ; it is enough to take as a 
text the homoeopathic ‘hair of the dog that bit 
one,’ and quote some of the cuneiform texts in 
which this method is employed.® The best-known 
examples occur in the jJwryw-series, where the 
magician recites various formula) over a clove of 
garlic, a date, a flock of wool, some goat’s hair, 
etc., pulling each in pieces and burning it as he 
does so. As he destroys each, so will the sickness 
depart. One quotation of an incantation will show 
the method : 

* Ab this date is cut, and cast in the Are, 

The devouring flame consumes it. 

Never to return to its reft branch. 

Nor grace the board of god or king ; 

So may the ban, the tabu, the pain (?), the woe ('?), 

The Biekness, the agony, the sin, the misdeed, the wrong- 
doing, the iniquity, 

Tlie sickness which is in my body, my limbs, my muscles, 

Be cut off like this date. 

So may the devouring flame consume it. 

The tabu go forth, and 1 behold the light ! ' t 
This is the most marked form of sympathetic 
magic, hut the principle is used obviouslj- in much 

1 Hilprecht, Explorations in EibU Lands, Edinburgh, 1003, 
p. 447. 

2 HE, bk. vi. ch. vi. 

3 Thompson, Devils, ii. 143 ; Semitic Magic, 218. 

■* In King's Bahylonian Magic and Sorcery, p. 05, at the end 
of one of the ‘ Prayers of the Raising of the Hand ,’ we find the 
direction, ‘In the night before Ktar thou shall eprinklo a 
green branch with pure water.’ 

5 Tih-^eries, Tablet P (Thompson, Devils, il. 95 ; Semitic 
Magic, 212). 

0 ennitu-series. Tablet B, 1. 72 (Thompson, Devils, i, 137). 

7 Frazer, GB‘ iii. 333 If. See art CnAKifs a-vd AxoLns 
(AssjT.-B.ab.). 

STIio whole question Is thoroughly gone into in Frazer’s 
eB5i. Off. 

V Zimmern. ‘ Surpu,’ in Beitr. mr Kenntnis, etc. 1. 29. 


of the cuneiform priestcraft, and it occurs in various 
forms in the examples given in tliis articie. 

The name of the physician proper was asH, but, 
as the treatment was frequently of a magical 
nature rather than purely mediciu, it was oftener 
the oJipM-priest than a doctor who was called in to 
heal a sick man. The ttSfpw is the magician who 
can release the patient from the tabu under which 
he lies ; the same word occurs in Hebrew under 
the form aSS&ph ; and the name in Assyrian for the 
incantation is Siptu (from the same root).* Ho 
claims in his exorcism that he has come supported 
by the power of Ea, Damkina, and Marduk : 

‘The man of Ea am I, the man of Damkina am I, the mes- 
senper of ilarduk am I. The great lord Ea hath Bent me to 
revive the . . . sick man ; he hath added hie pure Bpell to mine, 
be hath added his pure voice to mine, he bath added his pure 
roittle to mine, he hath added his pure prayer to mine; the 
destroyer(s) of the limbs, which are in the body of the sick man, 
hath the power to destroy the limbs — by the magic of the word 
of Ea may these evil ones be put to flight.’ “ 

Similarly, when the priest comes into the house of 
the patient, he declares that he is aided by several 
gods : 

* IVhen [I] enter the house, SamaS is before me. Sin is behind 
(mej, Nergal is at (my) right hand, Ninib is at my left hand ; 
when I draw near unto the sick man, when I lay my hand on 
the head of the sick man, may a kindly spirit, may a kmdlv 
guardian angel stand at my side 1 Whether thou art an evil 
spirit or an evil demon, or an evil ghost, or an evil devil, or an 
evil god, or an evil flend, or sickness, or death, or phantom of 
night, or -wraith of night, or fever, or evil pestilence, be thou 
removed from before me, out of the bouse go forth I (For) 1 
am the sorcerer-priest of Ea, it is I who [recite] the incantation 
for the sick man.’S 

He completes the spell of the Third Tablet of the 
same series with the words : 

‘ O Ea, King of the Deep, [turn thou t) to see ; I, the magician, 
am thy slave. March thou on my right hand, help on my left ; 
add thy pure spell to mine, add thy pure voice to mine, vouch- 
safe (to me) pure words ; make fortunate the utterances of my 
mouth, ordain that my decisions be happy. Let me be blessed 
where’er I tread, let the man whom 1 (now) touch be blessed. 
Before me may lucky thoughts be spoken, alter me may a lucky 
finger be pointed. 0 that thou wert my guardian genius, and 
my guardian spirit ! 0 Marduk, who blesseth (even) gods, let 
me be blessed where’er my path may be 1 Thy power shall god 
and man proclaim, this man shall do thy senicc, and I, too, 
the magician thy slave.’® 

Armed -with these heavenly powers, the priest 
might exorcize any of the demons which assail 
mankind, and one of the commonest methods of 
treatment among the priestly gild was an * atone- 
ment.’ The word used is kitppurtt (the nouu is 
takpirtu), the same as the Heh. is?, as was pointed 
out by Zimmern (‘Bitualtafeln,’ p. 92). The idea 
in the Assyrian method is that the demon causing 
the sickness is to be offered a substitute for his 


victim, and hence a young pig or kid is taken, 
slaughtered, and placed near the patient. The 
devil goes forth at the physician’s exorcism and 
takes up its abode in the carcass of the substitute, 
which can then be made away with, and the bane- 
ful influence destroyed. This is fully laid down 
in one of the magical texts against the aSakku 
(provisionally translated ‘ fever 0, where it is told 
how Ea, the lord of the incantation, in showing a. 
method of treating the sick man, lays a kid before 
Marduk, saying : 

■The kid is the substitute for mankind. 

He giveth the kid for his life. 

He giveth the head of the kid for the head of the man. 

He giveth the neck of the kid for the neck of the man. 

He giveth the breast of the kid for the breast of the man.’® 
Instead of the kid, the substitute might be a 
sucking-pig, and the directions are to put it at the 
head of the sick man,® take out its heart and put 
it above that of the patient, and [sprinkle] its 
blood on the sides of the bed ; then the carcass 
1 On the nfipu-priest, see Zimmern, ‘Bitualtafeln,’ p. 01. 
s Utnkku-scvics, Tablet HI. 1. C3 (Thompson, Devils, i. 0). 

* Ib. 1. 141 fr. (Thompson, Devils, i. ID; Semitic Magic, xxir,). 

* lb. 1. 2G0 ff. (Thompson, Devils, i. 27 ; Semitic Magic, xxiii.). 

* Tablet N, col. lil. 1. 37 fl. (Thompson, Devils, ii. 21 ; Semitic 
Magic, 211). The reader is referred to Frazer's GB^ tor many 
similar instances of the transference of ills to animals. 


6 This is rather doubtful, owing to a mutilated line in tlie 
text. 
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must be divided over the man, and apparently 
spread upon him. The ritual continues with a 
purification by pure water and fumigation by a 
censer (as in the story of Tohib), and ends : 

‘Place twice seven loaves cooked in the ashes against 
the shut door, and 
Give the pig in his stead, and 
Let the flesh be ns his flesh, 

And the blood as his blood, 

And let him hold it ; 

Let the heart (which thou hast placed on his heart) 
be as his heart, 

And let him hold it. . . .’^ 

The migration of demoniac influence to the pig is 
closely paralleled in the story of the Gadarene swine 
(Mk 5).'^ The Indian Muslims of the present day 
who come to AbduH:adir, the largest mosque in 
Baghdad, to make a pilgrimage and ofier sacrifices, 
‘ vow that if a man who is ill begins to recover he 
shall go to the shrine.’ 

‘He is stripped to the waist. Then two men lilt a lamb or a 
kid above his head, and bathe his lace, shoulders, and the upper 
part of his body with the blood. While the butcher Idlla the 
animal the sheik repeats the first sura of the Koran. They also 
wrap him in the skm of the animak’S 
The ‘twice seven loaves’ is paralleled in the 
Seventh Tablet of the Surpu-series : when a man 
has incurred a certain tabu, seven loaves of pure 
dough are to be taken, and, after various ceremonies, 
the magician makes an ‘ atonement ’ for the patient, 
and puts his spittle on the ‘atonement’ as sym- 
bolical of the removal of the tabu from the man 
to the substitute. The loaves are then to be carried 
into the desert to a ‘ clean place,’ as in the Levitical 
ritual, and left under one of the thorn bushes 
growing there. At the present day in the Hejaz, 
if a child is very ill, its mother mil take seven flat 
loaves of bread and put them under its pillow, 
giving them in the morning to the dogs.* Another 
exorcism gives directions more fully; Marduk is 
advised by Ea to take a white kid or Tammuz : 

* Lay it down facing the sick man. 

Take out its heart, and 

Place it in the hand of that man ; 

Perform the Incantation of Eridu. 

(The kid whose heart thou hast taken out 
Is unclean (?] meat wherewith thou shall make 
an atonement for this man.) 

Bring to him a censer (and) a torch. 

Scatter it (the kid) in the street.’ * 

But the Assyrians did not confine the ‘ atonement ’ 
ceremonies to the carcasses of animals ; they had 
other methods for ridding a sick man of his devil, 
notably that of inducing the incubus to leave the 
human body to enter a little figure fashioned in 
the_ likeness of the patient. The magician took 
various herbs, put them in a pot of water, sprinkled 
the sick man with them, and made ‘atonement’ 
for him; he then modelled a dough image of his 
patient, poured out his magic water on him, and 
fumigated him with incense. Then, just as the 
water trickled away from his body, the pestilence 
in his body was supposed to triclde off, the water 
being caught in some receptacle beneath, and 
poured forth abroad that the sickness might be 
dissipated.* 

Sympathetic magic was likewise called in as 
an aid in other cases. A sickness-tabu might be 
reraoved by the use of charms made of black and 
white hair, just as they are among modem savage 
tribes. Tliree examples from different peoples will 
he ample to show how closely the Babylonian 
methods resemble those of other nations. 

1 Tablet N, col. ii. 1. 42B. (Thompson, Devils, iu 17; Semitic 
Magic, 20S). Or for the fifth and seventh line translate with 
Fossey (Recmil de Travaux, new series, x. 183), ‘qu’ils (les 
mauvais dimons) s’en emparent.’ 

2 On the custom of sacrificing sucking-pigs among the Greeks, 
see AJPh, 1900, p. 206. 

3 Ourtiss, Prim. Sem. Pel., Lend. 1902, p. 205 f. 

< Zwemer, Arabia, Edin. 1900, p. 283. 

s Tablet XI. of the series Alakku (Thompson, Devils, ii 83; 
Semitic Magic, 203). 

8 Tablet ‘T,’ 1. 30 ff. (Thompson, Devils, II 107; Semitic 
Magic. 159, lii) ; cf. Skeat, Malay Magic, Loud. 1900, p. 347. 


In India the ‘ faiiy- women ’ take three different coloured 
threads and knot them twenty-one or twenty-two times, and 
when the work is finished it is fastened to the neck or upper arm 
of the patient.i Among the Malays it is customary to make little 
images of dough of beasts, etc., and to place them on a tray 
with betel-leaves, cigarettes, and tapers. One of the tapers is 
set on a silver dollar, with the end of a parti-coloured thread 
inserted between the dollar and the loot of the taper; this 
thread the patient holds during the repetition of the charm. 
The disease-devil is supposed to enter the images, and as soon 
as this has happened the magician looses three slip-knots and 
throws them away .2 Among the modern Persians, O’Donovan 
saw a similar method for removing fever; a khan spun some 
camel’s hair to a stout thread, and folding it three times on 
itself spun it again. He tied seven knots therein, blowing on 
each one, and this was to be worn on the patient's wrist, a knot 
being untied each day. iVhen the last knot was loosed, the 
thread was to he thrown in a hall into the river,® 

The prescription, as given in Assyrian, in the 
Sixth Tablet of the Surpu-senQs runs as follows : 

‘ He hath turned his [steps ?] to a temple-woman (5), Htar 
hath sent her temple-woman (?), hath seated the wise-woman 
on a couch (?) that she may spin a white and black wool into a 
double cord, a strong cord, a mighty cord, a hvi-coloured cord, 
on a spindle, a cord to overcome the ban: against the evil 
curse of human ban, against a divine curse, a cord to overcome 
the ban. He (she) hath bound it on the head, hand, and foot 
of this man ; Marduk, the son of Eridu, the prince, with his 
undefiied hands cutteth it off, that the ban, its cord, may go 
forth to the desert to a clean place.’4 

Or again, in the case of headache, a method is 
recommended, as usual, by Ea to his son Marduk : 

‘Take the hair of a virgin kid, let a wise woman spin (it) on 
the right side, and double it on the left, bind knots twice seven 
times, and perform the Incantation of Eridu, and hind the 
head of the sick man, and bind the neck of the sick man, and 
bind the soul of the sick man, and bind up his limbs.’® 

Without going further afield into details of com- 
parative magic, it is worth mention here that the 
same superstition is still believed in at Mosul, close 
to the mound of Nineveh. A recipe for fever was 
given the present writer by a boy employed on the 
excavations, in which the physician, in this case 
a shaikh, takes a thread of cotton and ties seven 
knots in it, putting it on the patient’s wrist. 
After seven or eight days, if the fever continues, 
he must keep it on ; if the fever passes, then he 
may throw it away.® 

In one of the Assyrian charms for ophthalmia, 
black and white threads or hairs are to be woven 
together, with seven and seven knots tied therein, 
and during the knotting an incantation is to be 
muttered ; the strand ^ of black hair is then to be 
fastened to the sick eye, and the white one to the 
sound eye.® Or in another case (for a disease of 
the eyes called amurrikanu) ‘ pure strands of red 
wool, which by the pure hand of . . . have been 
brought . . . bind on the right hand.’® A parallel 
to the untying of the knots in the modem charms 
quoted above is prescribed in one of the Assyr. 
tablets published by King [Bab. Magic and Screen, 
p. 68, 1. the priest must say over the mck 

man ‘ Ea hath sent me ’ three times, and then 
untie the knot which has been tied ; and the man 
must go home without looking behind him. _ 

We may now for the moment leave the magi^mi 
side of the physician’s art for the_ more scienriuc 
study of drugs and their administration. Ins 
efficacy of medicine on an empty stomach was well 
recognized by Assyrian doctors, and the prescrip- 
tions constantly end with directions for such a 
procedure ; 

‘ Bray these seven plants together, and put them in fermen 


1 Ja'far Sharif and G. A. Herklota, Qanoon-e-Islam, 3Iadras, 
95, p. 262. , --n 

2Skeat.i»/a/aj/i?/aff»*c, p. 433;8eeaIsop.5C9. 

3 Men Oasis, Ixmd. 1882, ii, 319. For other instances, see 
■azer, GJP i. sgT. 

4 Ziramern, Beifrdpezur^nnlnis, ctm, p. 33. Semitic 

® pa. Tablet IX, 1. 74 (Thompson, Devils, h. 71 , 

S^FolkSre of JIossoul,’ PSBA, 19M, p. 80. 

1 The meaning of the Assyrian word is uncertain. 

9H^pt,''AU-id: Keilschri/tuxte. Leiprig, 1831-82- 

n. 45. 
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drink ; at the approach of the Btar in the morning let the patient 
drink them without eating, and he will recover.’ 1 

Not only this, but the use of the enema also was 
well known, the directions being quite explicit : 

‘ An enema (fttiS) of oil thou shalt make, and introduce per 
anum.’ 2 


For stomachic troubles there were many remedies. 
Pains were treated with a mixture of ‘ salt of the 
mountain ’ and amanw-salt pounded together and 
put in fermented liquor, which was to be drunk on 
an emptv stomach, used also as an enema, and 
sprinkled, upon the patient j'’ or a mixture of the 
WM/iwriff-plant and seven corns of ii-Si, similarly to 
be used as a draught and an enema.^ As a simpler 
method, the patient was to sit on his haunches and 
let cold water flow on his head ; ® or the physician 
was to lay his head lower than his feet, and Icnead 
or stroke the back gently, repeating the formula : 
‘ It shall be good.’ ® If the patient nave colic and 
his stomach will not retain its food, and there is 
flatulence, the prescription is to bray up together 
i to of date-juice, i ha of cassia juice with oil and 
wine, three shekels of purified oil, two shekels of 
honey, and ten shekels of the amnii-plant. The 
patient is to drink this before the rising of the 
AnzM-star in the morning, without eating; and 
then this is to be followed by a draught and an 
enema of | to of with which he is also to 

be sprinkled.'' If there are internal pains — the 
Assyrian being in this case, ‘ When a man’s inside 
eats him ’ — he is to be given Jialtappanu-plimt and 
salt pounded up and dissolved in water or fer- 
mented drink, or simply Jialtappanu, or tiydtu, or 
in fermented drink.® When the patient’s 
internal organs bum and he is constipated, let him 
drink a medicine of garlic and cummin,® or the 
pounded rind of green il (a plant) mixed with 
swine-fat.^® Kemedies are prescribed when ‘gar- 
lic, leeks, beef, pork, and beer are unretained by 
a man,’ and ‘in his belching the gall is with- 
held (?).’ For what the Assyrian doctor describes 

as ‘ the food being returned to the mouth ’ the head 
and breast were to be bound and certain drags eaten 
in honey, mutton fat, or butter, while the patient 
was to be kept off certain food for three days, and 
was not allowed to wash.'® For liver complaints, 
garlic was prescribed,'® or cassia drunk in beer, 
or large draughts of beer or ‘wine-water.’^ In 
the case of jaundice, of which the symptoms are 
given fully, the physicians were not so hopeful of 
recovery ; but some prescriptions seem to have 
been potent : 

‘■When a man’s body is yellow, bis lace Is yellow and black, 
the root of his tongue black, ajijazu (‘seizer’) is its name; 
thou must bake great wild mutdimgurinna, he shall drink it 
In fermented drink. Then will the ajjozu which is in him be 
silent.’ 16 

In constipation, the patient drank a mixture of 
green garlic and ^utow-rind in fermented drink, 
followed by dates in swine-fat or oil ; or another 
prescription is cypress-cones pounded up and mixed 
vvith fermented drink. If, in addition to constipa- 
tion, ‘ his inside is much inflamed,’ the prescription 
is a decoction of haltappanu-p]ant, sweet reed, 
SaWi/toa-plant, ani cypress administered as an 
enema. An enema is also prescribed when a man 
is constipated after heavy eating and drinking, 
and his inside is ‘ angry.’ '6 In the case of drunken- 
ness, the following remedy is given for the morning 
after : 


1 Kiichler, Peitr. zur Eenntnis der assgr.-bab. iledizin, p. 1, 
U. 2-3. 

= Ib. p. 89, 1. 44. 3 Ib. p. B, I. 31. 

4JB. 1.32. 6/i. p. 3, 1. 13. 

6 Ib. 11. 14-10. There are some other points in this prescrip- 
tion not yet intelligible. 

ViB. 1. 20ff. s/B. p. 6, 1 . Iff. 

» Ib. p. 23, 11. 17-18. '6 Ib. }. 10. 

n Ib. p. 43. II. 1-2. 12 Ib. p. 25, IL 30-SS. 

15 Ib. p. 43. 1. 14. 14 Ib. p. 63. 1. 70 ; 65, 1. 71. 

16 Ib. p. 01, II. 20-27. 

10 Ib. p. 7, 11. 10-11. 15-10, 17-20. 


• When a man has drunk fermented drink and his head aches 
and he forgets his speech, and in speaking is incoherent, and 
his understanding is lost, and his eyes are fixed, bray (eleven 
plants) together and let him drink them in oil and fermented 
drink before the approach of Gula in the morning before dawn, 
before any one kisses him.’ 1 

Venereal diseases are prescribed for in various 
tablets ; ® the colour of the urine was also observed 
in diagnosis.® 

It is curious to see how persistently the old beliefs survive 
among the Arabs of Mesopotamia of to-day. Toothache is still 
attributed to a worm, and the writer heard this story on good 
Mosul authority, that a man with toothache had only to fumi- 
gate his aching teeth with the smoke from dried withanifera 
(solanacecz), and the worm would drop out of his mouth. This 
is a belief not confined to the Arabs, occurring, as it does, 
among other peoples,4 and it certainly dates back to several 
centuries B.O., for we find a Babylonian tablet describing the 
genesis of this tooth-worm : 

• After Anu [had created the heavens). 

The heavens created [the earth), 

The earth created the rivers. 

The rivers created the canals. 

The canals created the marshes. 

The marshes created the Worm. 

The Worm came ond wept before the Sun-god, 
Before Ea came her plaint : 

" What wilt thou give me to cat. 

What wilt thou give me to gnawf ” 

“ I will give thee ripe figs. 

And sweet-scented . . . -wood.” 

“ What are your ripe figs to me. 

Or your srveet-scented . . . -wood f 
Let me drink amid the teeth. 

And let me rest amid the gums (7), 

Of the teeth will I suck the blood. 

And destroy the strength (?) of their gums (?) ; 

So shall I hold the bolt of the door." 

“Since thou hast said this, 0 worm I 

May Ea smite thee with the might of his fist.” ’ 

The incantation prescribed for tlie toothache is : 

‘ Thou shalt do this : Mix beer, taUlbCr-pIant, and oil 
together. Repeat the incantation three times thereon, and 
put in on the tooth.’® 

Just in the same way as the tooth has a semi- 
medical, semi-magical incantation prescribed for 
it, so do we And similar texts for the heart and 
eyes. For some form of ‘heart’ medicine the 
following incantation is given : 

• The heart-plant sprang up in Makan, and the Moon-god 

[rooted it out and) 

(Planted it in the mountains) ; the Sun-god brought it down 
from the mountains, [and) 

[Planted it in) the earth ; its root fUletb the earth, its horns 
stretch out to heaven. 

(It seized on the heart of the Sun-god when) he . . . ; It 
seized on the heart of the Moon-god in the clouds. 

It seized on the heart of the ox in the stall, 

[It seized on the heart of the goat) in the fold. 

It seized on the heart of the ass in the stable, 

(It seized on the heart of the) dog in the kennel. 

It seized on the heart of the pig In the sty, 

(It seized on the heart of the] man In his pleasure. 

It seized on the heart of the maid in her sleeping-chamber, 
(It seized on the heart of N.), eon of N. . . .’« 

Magan or JIakan is supposed to be the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, and it is there that the Hyoscyanms 
mutiens ^ows. The -Arabs call it the sakrun 
(‘drunken’), from its intoxicating effect; it bos 
long spikes very much like the fox-glove, only 
purple in colour, which may be compared ivith the 
‘horns’ mentioned in the incantation. It seems 
quite possible that the Assyrians may have had a 
knowledge of its existence and properties ; at any 
rate, the name ‘heart-plant,’ coupled with its 
provenance, Sinai, another description given of it, 
is suggestive. 

In certain cases of ophthalmia, the prescription 
is carefully led up to by a description of the cause 
of the blindness : 

' The eye of the man is sick, the eye of the woman Is sick. 
The eye of man or woman is sick — who can heal (him)? Thou 
shalt send them to bring pure KD.SA of the date-Tialm ; chew 
it in thy mouth, twist (te-pi-til) it in thy hand : thou 
shalt bind it on the temples of the man or woman, and the man 
or woman shall recover . . .’ 


1 Kuchlcr, loc. eit. p. S3, 1. 61 IT. 

2 e.g. Rm. ii. 312 ; cf. Rm. ii. 315. » S. 616. 

4 Cf. Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 359. 

6 Sec the writer’s copy in Cun. Texts frtm Bab. Tablets 1903, 
pt. ivli. pi. 60 (Thompson, Ucrifj, 11. ICOL 
6 Kuchlcr, loc. eil. p. 9. 
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DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Celtic).— The 
classic authority is the statement of Csesar in his 
Gallic War. The terror of disease, and the .art and 
science of healing, came ivithin the sphere of re- 
ligion among the Celts. The nation ivas religious : 
‘Natio est omnis Gallorum admodum dedita re- 


north of England. The Armthwaite inscription 
reads; ‘Deo Maponi’ [Mon. Sisf. Brit. Inscr. 
121). It is the old Welsh mapon, now mabon, 
‘boy’ or ‘male child.’ The name is therefore 
identical in meaning irith the bonus puer of the 
Dacian inscription from Carlsburg in Transylvania. 
The witness to the Celtic god of healing stretches 
across Europe along the line of the Celtic advance 
(Rhys, p. 21). The memory of Grannos is still 

S reserved in the Auvergne at the Festival of the 
irands on the first Sunday in Lent. Fires are 
lighted in every vUlage. The ceremony of the 
Grannasmias takes place after a dance round the 
fire. A torch of straw called granno-mio is lighted 
at the fire, and carried round the orchards. The 


ligionibus.’ All matters connected with religion 
were submitted to the judgment of the Druids. 
They were the ‘medicine-men’ as well as the 
teachers and the priests of the Celts : ‘ atque ob 
earn causam, qui sunt affeoti gravioribus morbis 
. . . aut pro 4'iotimis homines immolant, aut se 
immolaturos vovent, administrisque ad ea sacrificia 
Druidibus utuntur.’ The wineiple of life for life 
was recognized (cf. art. Blood -Feud [Celtic], 
vol. ii. p. 725) : ‘quod, pro vita hominis nisi 
hominis vita reddatur, non posse aliter Deorum 
immortalium numen placari arbitrantur ’ [de Bell. 
Gall. vi. 16). 

1 . Gods of medicine. — The God of healing is 
identified by Cmsar with Apollo, who held the 
place of honour next to Mercury ; ‘post hunc, 
Apollinem et Martem et Jovem ethlinervam. De 
his eandem fere, quam reliquae gentes, habent 
opinionem ; Apollinem morbos depellere ..." [ib. 
vi. 17). The Druidic doctrine of immortality em- 
phasized the value of life and health, and gave 
Apollo at this period a higher position than hlara. 

‘regit idem spiritus artus 
Orbe alio ; longae (canitis si cognita) vitae 
Mors media est’ (Lucan. Phars. i. 456 fi'.). 
Several Celtic deities of healing have been iden- 
tified witli Apollo. One appears as a presiding 
deity of healing springs and health resorts. The 
name occurs sometimes on inscriptions as Borvo: 
‘ Deo Apollini Borvoni et Damonae ’ (at Bourbonne- 
les-Bains in the Haute-Mame). Other forms are 
Bormo, in Central France, Bormanus in Provence, 
Bormanicus in Spain. This deity is associated 
sometimes with Bamona, as at Bourbonne-les- 
Bains and Bourbon-Lanoy in Sa6ne-et-Loire ; some- 
times Aidth Bormana, as at Aix-en-DioLs in the 
Dr6me. The word is ahin to the Welsh berwi, 
‘boil,’ and has reference to the hot springs (Rhys, 
Celtic Heathendom, p. 25 f. ; Anwyl, Celtic Me- 
ligion, p. 40). 

Another deity was Grannos. In an inscription 
at Horberg in the Haut-Rhin, he is called ‘ Apollo 
Grannos Mogounos.’ The name Grannos has been 
connected with the Skr. word ghar, ‘ glow,’ ‘ bum,’ 
‘shine.’ It is considered equivalent to the ‘Pos- 
pliorus ’ of the Dacian inscription : ‘ Deus Bonus 
Puer Posphorus Apollo Pythius.’ Apollo, the dis- 
penser of light and warmth, was regarded as the 
repeller of disease. The name is associated with 
several hot springs. The old name of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, or Aachen, was Aquec Granni. In- 
scriptions to him have been found at Graux in 
the Vosges and at Granheim near Mengen in Wiirt- 
temberg. The stream ivhich receives the hot 
waters of Plombiferes in the Vosges is called Eaux 
Graunnes. Grannos was identified Muth Asklepios 
and Serapis by Caracalla (Dio Cassius, Ixxvii. 15). 
The other name Mogounos in the Horberg in- 
scription appears in the old name of hlainz, 
Moguntiacum. The word Mogounos points to the 
bonus puer of the Dacian inscription (Rhys, op. 
eit. p. 22). 

The name Maponos occurs in inscriptions in the 


old Gaulish deity, in his aspect as the sun-god, is 
invoked ivith song : 

‘ Granno, mo mio ! 

Granno, mon poubre ! 

Granno, mo moufere ! ’ 

(‘Graimo, my friend . . . my father . . . my 
mother !’). It is considered by Pommerol to be a 
survival of solar worship, and the rite illustrates 
Rhys’s derivation of the name [Antiquary, xxxviii. 
[1902] 80). 

An altar found near Annecy is dedicated to a 
deity Virotutes or Virotus: ‘Apollini Virotuti.’ 
Rhj’s tentatively suggests that the word may be 
compounded of a Gaulish equivalent for vir and 
tutor, and may mean ‘man-healing’ or ‘man- 
protecting ’ [op. cit. p. 21). 

A bas-relief at Munich represents Apollo Grannos 
associated with Sirona. Sirona is connected with 
the Irish sir, ‘long.’ The two deities represent 
the ever young sun-god and the old goddess, and 
may be compared with Apollo and his mother 
Leto in Greek mythology. The hero Mabon mab 
Modron of the story of Kulhwch and Olwen is 
probably the same deity, Maponos. Mabon 
and Modron are suspected of being the exact 
equivalents of Grannos and Sirona (Rhys, p. 29). 
An inscription from Wiesbaden reads : * Apollini 
Toutiorigi.’ The name Toutiorix means ‘king of 
the people,’ and expresses the same thouglit as the 
title apxnybnis given to Apollo as ‘ leader,’ in Greek 
mythology. The name appears transmuted and 
transformed in Theodorio, and the mythical legends 
associated with Dietrich of Bern belong more to 
Toutiorix than to the historical Theodoric the 
Ostrogoth (Rhys, p. 30). 

The Brigit triad m Irish mythology holds a place 
of honour among the Celtic gods of medicine. 'The 
Irish god, the Dagda, had three daughters — Brigit, 
the poetess and seer, worshipped by the poets of 
ancient Erinn ; Brigit, the patroness of healing; 
and Brigit, the patroness of smiths. This points to 
a Goidelic goddess, Brigit, who corresponded to the 
Minerva of whom Cresar says, ‘ Minervam operura 
atque artificiomm initia tradere’ [op. cit. vi. 17). 
She has also been identified with the Brigantia of 
the inscriptions, from whom the Brigantes took their 
name (Rhys, p. 74). Brigit has also the attributes 
of the ancient goddess of fire (Whitley Stokes, 
Mart, of Oengus, p. 1). The hymns in honour of St. 
Brigid and the legends attaching to her name sug- 
gest that she has stepped into the place occupied by 
the Brigit of Irish mythology. In the hymn Brigit 
be bifhmaith, she is addressed ns ‘flame golden, 
sparkling’ (line 2), and asked to guard against 
disease : ‘ hlay she win for us battles over every 
disease!’ (Irish Liber Eymnorum, H. Bradshaw 
Soc., 1897, ii. 39). In the story of the visit of the 
three disciples of Brigid to Blasantia (Piacenza), 
they are preserved from the eflects of a drink of 
poisoned ole byreciting this hymn [ib. ii. 37). The 
story illustrates not only the healing craft of Brigid, 
but the memory of her ancient fame among the Celts 
of Italy. It is perhaps due to the same tradition of 
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Celtic heathenism that as late as the middle of the 
18th cent, human blood was considered in Italy to 
be a cure for apoplexy (Antiquary, xxxviii. 205). 

The ‘ cauldron of renovation ’ is represented as a 
talisman of healing in the "Welsh story of Branwen, 
the daughter of Llyr: ‘The Irish kindled a fire 
under the cauldron of renovation, and they cast 
the dead bodies into the cauldron until it was full, 
and the next day they came forth fighting-men as 
good as before, except that they were not able to 
speak’ (Mabinogion, ed. A. Nutt, p. 39). This 
cauldron of regeneration had been brought up out 
of a lake in Ireland and given to Bran, son of Llyr 
(ib. p. 31). It is equivalent to the caiddron of the 
Dagda in Irish legend, one of the treasures of the 
Tuatha D6 Danann. It was called the ‘undry’ 
cauldron, for it was never empty (Rhys, p. 256 f.). 
It was brought from the mythical Munas, some 
place beneath the sea. The fire beneath the caul- 
dron was fed by nine maidens (ib. p. 373). In the 
Taliessin verses of the Mabinogion it is represented 
as the cauldron of sciences, from which (5wion re- 
ceived three drops. It is with this cauldron that 
Caridwen was associated (Mabinog. pp. 295, 307). 
In the early tales underlying the Quest of the 
Holy Grail the healing qualiSes- of the Grail or 
Cauldron rather than its gift of fertility may have 
been emphasized (A. Nutt, Studies in the Legend 
of the Holy Grail, London, 1888, p. 57). 

2 . Diseases and their cure. — Among the diseases 
which have left a lasting impression on Celtic 
tradition is the buidechar, ‘yellow plague.’ It is 
probable that it was the occasion of the composi- 
tion of the Lorica of Gildas : 

‘ ut non secum trahat me mortalitas 
hujus anni neque mundi vanitas.’ 

The first outbreak or this disease was in 547 
(Irish Lib. Hymn. i. 206, ii. 243). Ireland was 
especially subject to it in the 7th century. The 
hymn Sen D6 of Colman was ivTitten against it. 
‘Colman mac Ui Cluasaig, a scholar from Cork, 
made this hymn to save himsels from the Yellow 
Plague’ (ib. ii. 12). Gillies (Gaelic Names of 
Diseases, pp. 10, 23) states that he is unable to 
identify it. It could scarcely be yellow fever : ‘ pro- 
bably it was typhoid, or perhap.“ typhus under its 
known aspect or bilious fever.’ 

Much of the folk-lore of disease may be traced 
back to the ma^ic and medicine of Celtic heathen- 
dom. The healing powers of the ash-tree, whether 
the true ash or the mountain ash, are to be attri- 
buted to its association with ancient Celtic and 
Norse deities. In a Leicestershi'^e wart-charm it 
is addressed : 

‘Ashen-tree, Ashen-tree, 

Pray buy these warts of me.’ 

The ‘shrew -ash’ in Richmond Park recalls an old 
cure for lameness and cramp in cattle by boring a 
hole and enclosing a live shrew-mouse in the tree. 
In this there is an echo of the ancient magic of 
exchange or transference of disease. In the case 
of the wart-charm, a pin is stuck in the tree, then 
in the wart, finally in the tree again (Antiquary, 
xlii. [1906] 423). A curious example of the practice 
of exchange of disease occurs in tb*? Martyrology 
of Oengus : 

'Fursa once happened to visit Maignenn ot Kilmainham, and 
they make their union and exchange their troubles in token of 
their union, to wit, the headache or piles torn which Fursa 
suffered to be on JIaignenn, and the reptile that was in Maig- 
nean to enter Fursa ' {Mart. Otng., ed. Whitlerf Stokes, p. 46). 

The first of August was dedicated, to Lug, the 
Sun-hero. This festival, knoMui in Wales as Gwyl 
Awst, was transferred in Brecknockshire to the 
first Sunday in August. Early in the morning a 
visit was paid to the Little Van Lake in the 
Beacons, to greet the expected appearance of the 
Lady of the Lake. She has been regarded as a 
goddess of the dawn, who returned at times to 


converse with her children. The eldest of them 
was named Rhiwallon, and had been instructed by 
her in the virtues of herbs. He was the founder 
of a family of physicians in South Wales. The 
physicians of Myddvai, as they were called, were 
attached to the house of Dynevor. Their ancestor 
was of mythical descent, and may be identified in 
the Triads with Rhhvallon of the broom (yellow) 
hair. He was thus invested ivith a solar character 
(Rhys, p. 423). 

Folk-medicine consists partly in charms, partly 
in superstition, partly in a real knowledge of 
herbs. It rests ultimately on the religious ideas of 
Celtic heathenism. Witchcraft and medicine were 
different aspects of Celtic priestcraft in its better 
sense. The priests, if they were the sorcerers and 
w'izards of their people, were their healers also. 

Among the plants and herbs associated with 
Celtic medicine, the mistletoe takes the first rank. 
It was the sacred bough of the Druids, the gift of 
the Divine oak-tree, the gift of the Celtic Zeus 
himself. The Celtic Zeus was ‘the Blazer of the 
mountain -top,’ and the great stone-circles mark 
the sites sacred to him. A story of the Irish hero 
Diarmaid makes mention of the tree, the well, the 
pillar-stone, and the stone-circle consecrated to 
the Celtic Zeus. 


•He saw, right before him, a great tree laden with fruit. . . . 
It was surrounded at a little distance by a circle of pillar, 
atones; and one stone, taller than the others, stood m the 
centre near the tree. Beside this pillar-stone was a spring- 
well, with a large round pool as clear as crystal ’ (Rhys, p. ISS). 

These sanctuaries in ancient days were places of 
healing, as well as places of worship. In the 
Tripartite Life of St. Patrick the idol of Cenn 
Cruaich, covered with gold and silver, was sur- 
rounded by a circle of twelve other idols, covered 
with brass. Even in the 7th cent, these had nearly 
disappeared. They represent the primitive pagan 
sanctuary of the Goidels. The name Cenn Cruaich, 
‘ Head or Chief of the Mound,’ when transmuted 
from Goidelic to Brythonic, re-appears in the old 
place-name Pennocrucium on the W atling Street, 
The site is at Stretton, not far from its modern 
representative Penkridge in Staffordshire (Rhys, 
p. 203 ; North Staff. Field Club Transactions, vol. 
xlii. pp. 116-118). 

The mistletoe, the gift of the Celtic Zeu^ was 
the all-hoaler (olliachi ‘omnia sanans’ [Pliny, 
HN xvi. 95]). It was cut at a New Year Festival 
with peculiar ceremony — a priest in white, a golden 
sickle, two white oxen. ‘ The oxen were sacri- 
ficed, the sacrificial meal followed. The mistletoe 
had great life-giving powers. It healed unfniit- 
fulness in man and beast, and was a protection 
against poison’ (Grupp, Kultur derail. Keltenn. 

Germanen, p. 149). c 7 .... 

Another plant mentioned by Pliny is the belago, 
which has been identified with the Savin-tree, a 
species of juniper, and with the club-moss. It haa 
to be plucked stealthily. Bread and wine were 
offered, and the priest with bare feet and vhite 
robe drew near, and, putting his right hand through 
the left fold of his tunic, gathered it without using 
a knife. Like the mistletoe, it was then placeu 
on a white cloth. For healing purposes the plant 
was burnt, and the fumes were regarded as bene- 
ficial for the eye (Grupp, op. cit. p. 1 oO). , . 

A similar ceremony was followed at the 
of the samolus, whether the brook-weed (Samolus 
nalerandi) or the watercress. 1.^ "'af 
fasting, with the left hand, and with a^ted face. 
The centaury was also used as a aare JGrapg 
n 151) The St. John's wort and other Pjanm 
were burnt or hung over the door to. keep off 
disease. The St. John’s y;oxt (Hypericum per- 
foliatum) is known as chassc-diablc. 
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The deities honoured in different locaiities would have their 
own peculiar rites, their own special gifts. Juvavius was a 
deity who gave his name to Salzburg. Alaunus also occurs in 
certain place-names. Some of the goddesses had healing power. 
Stanna was the companion of Apollo Stannus. Minerva llelisama 
and Sulevia were associated with Apollo Belenus. Alauna was 
the consort of Alaunus (Grupp, pp. 169-162). There is still 
much to do in grouping together the facts preserved in the 
folk-lore of herbs and healing, with a view to learning more of 
the ancient cult of the local gods of medicine. 

The folk-lore of Ireland is rich in its memories 
of old-time medicine. Diancecht, a member of the 
Tuatha D6 Danann, may almost he regarded as the 
Irish god of medicine (cf. Celts, iii. 285'‘). A 
magic cauldron of renovation was ascribed to him. 
The methods of the Irish -witch-doctors still form 
part of the home medicine in country districts to- 
day. Snails pounded in salt were prescribed as a 
dressing in an Irish MS of 1450. They were still 
used for that purpose in Stafibrdshire at the close 
of the 19th century. Urine was in common nse for 
eye-disease and jaundice ; dung was prescribed by 
Wesley in his Primitive Physic. In Ireland, as 
in England, these remedies were administered, to 
the recitation of certain charms (Wood-Martin, 
Elder Faiths, London, 1902, ii. 160-205). _ The rag- 
offerings tied to trees and bushes in the immediate 
neighbourhood of holy wells are stUl met with in 
many parts of Ireland, especially in the west. 
They are thought by some to have a reference to 
the transference of disease to the tree-spirit (ib. 
ii. 84). Saliva was also in use as a salve. A part 
of the cure of epilepsy in 1450 was the burying of 
a young cock alive [io. 188). 

A more normal system of healing is traceable in 
the Irish sweat-houses, which were in use as a hot- 
air cure until the 19th century. These sweat- 
houses were generally of the beehive shape, covered 
■with clay, with a low entrance. They were heated 
with turfs, like a brick-oven, and the patient was 
shut in for a given time. The bath was followed 
by a plunge in a pool or stream near by. This was 
the usual cure for rheumatism. 

A custom clearly connected with medicine among 
the Irish was the eouvade. On the birth of a 
child, the father was obliged to take to his bed 
and submit to a vicarious process of nursing at 
the hands of the doctor and nurse. The custom 
was widely spread throughout the world in primi- 
tive times, especially among races where kmship 
was reckoned through the mother. At the same 
time it is a custom which witnesses to the responsi- 
bility of fatherhood even under conditions which 
exalt the privilege of motherhood (Wood-Martin, 
op. cit. ii. 40). See art. BiKTH (Introduction), vol. 
ii. p. 635. 

In the legendary history ol the invasion ot Ulster by the 
Fir Bolg,the adult males were en eouvade and unable to defend 
the kingdom of Oonchobar against the enemy. The defence 
was made in heroic manner by Ciichulainn and his father only. 
Khye (p. 622) refers to this incident as the 'distress of the gods 
and the sun-hero’s aid.’ Cf. art. OfioiroijAisx Cvcle. 

The tJltonian eouvade lasted five nights and four days, in 
accordance with the use of the number ‘ nine ’ in the reckoning 
of time among the Celts. It was called cess noinden Ulad, 

• the Ulster men’s sickness or indisposition of a week ' (tfi. p. 363). 
There is a significant correspondence between the Ultonian 
coucade and the Phrygian idea of the hibernating of the gods. 
Ehvs would place the oririn of Aryan myth within the Arctic 
circle. Ho sees in the labours of Cuchulainn the sun-hero a 
mythical witness to the period during which the sun in the 
ancient home of the Aryans remained above the horizon (ib. 
p. 633). Would not the eouvade, or ' distress of the gods,’ be a 
trace of the short period during which the sun remained wholly 
below the horizon, the period mythically preceding its re-birth 
and re appearance in the heavens? The Ultonian eouvade docs 
not explain the origin of the custom, but only the application 
of a pnmitive usage to the explanation of the annum birth of 
the sun-god just within the Arctic circle. 

LrTKRATURE. — ^J. Rhvs, Cettio Heathendom^, London, IMS; 
£. Anwyl, Cellie Religion, London, 1906; Charles Squire, 
Mythologv of Ancient Britain and Ireland, London, 1906; 
Gulies, Gaelic Xamee of Hiseaset, Glasgow, 1S9S ; G. Gmpp, 
Eullur der alien Eelten und Germanen, Munich, 1903; P. 
Joyce, Social Hist, of Ancient Ireland, London, 1903, ch. xviii. 

Thomas Barns. 


DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Egyptian).—!. 
From the diamostics of the Egyptian papyri we 
can distinguish— even identify, in many cases — 
about 250 different kinds of diseases, aud the Ebers 
Papyrus alone describes 170 varieties. Many of 
them are the common ills of all humanity, and 
we cannot even say that they were of more fre- 
quent occurrence in the Valley of the Nile than 
elsewhere : complaints of the stomach, the bowels, 
the bladder, the respiratory organs, the head, the 
sinuses of the face, inflammation of the teeth, head- 
ache, coryza, ordina^ fever, varices, epilepsy, and 
nervous ailments. Other diseases seem, by com- 
parison -with modern Egypt, to have been speci- 
ally prevalent, — asthma, angina pectoris, antemia, 
hjematuria, — but it cannot be decided whether the 
chief cause of this is the race or the country. 
Some are certainly connected with hygiene (or 
rather its absence), •w’ith feeding, and with habits. 
Skin diseases, smallpox (of. Elliot Smith’s in- 
vestigations of the mummies in Annales du service 
des antiguiUs de VEgypte, Paris, 1900fr., and 
Bulletin de Vinstitut igyptien, Alexiindria, 1862 0'., 
passim ; and Maspero, Momies royales, Paris, 1886, 
p. 532), the infinite variety of parasitic diseases, 
e.g. ‘Arabian elephantiasis’ ( = the ‘crocodile 
disease’ of the ancients), worms, and pyorrhoea 
alveolaris are the several consequences oif these in 
varying degrees. In the same way, it was to the 
manners and customs that the Egyptian woman 
owed her long list of infirmities as described in the 
Egyptian treatises from the Xllth dynasty — ^flux, 
menstruation, metritis, dysmenorrhoea, erosions, 
pustules, prolapsus of the vulva, and cancerous 
tumoui'S. It was, finally, the combined operations 
of Nature — water, u’inds, climate — and of the 
Egyptian’s negligence that produced the terrible 
frequency of ulcers, Nile bous, carbuncles on the 
breast and legs, and especially the appalling array 
of eye-troubles, among which are seen all the 
varieties knoivn at this day : styes, specks, 
ectropion, blepharitis, leucoma, lipjiitude, hydroph- 
thalmia, staphyloma, conjunctivitis, purulent 
ophthalmia, and many more. Such lists as these 
do not prove the unhealthiness of a country, but 
rather snow the demee to which the knowledge of 
classical Egypt had advanced in diagnostics and 
therapeutics; and the close resemblance between 
ancient and modern Egypt in this respect justifies 
the conclusion, in agreement with Herodotus (ii. 
77) and against Pliny (xxvi. 1), that the Nile 
Valley -was a very healthy county, where the 
length of life, in spite of the opinion of Chabas 
(‘Prdtendue long6vit6 des Egyptiens,’ in Bibl. 
(gyptol. ii. [1905] 181), was probably in excess of 
that of the average man of the present day ; where 
the general health was much better than m Greece 
or Italy, for example ; and where, as a rule, the 
great scourges that so often laid waste the rest of the 
ancient world — endemic diseases such as malaria — 
were unknown. 

A classification of man’s ills so minute leads, even 
at first sight, to the postulation of ideas already 
far removed from ‘ prmiitive savagery.’ This im- 
pression is confirmed by the fact that neither the 
mythology of classical Egypt nor its theologies 
attribute any special disease to any definite gods. 
IrVe seem to see in the whole the mark of a con- 
siderable scientific and moral advance on the rest 
of contemporary society. If, however, the pure 
therapeutics of Egypt witnesses to a relative but 
very real perfection, on the other hand the Egyptian 
ideas on the causes and nature of disease exliibit 
conceptions, even in the historical period, much 
more akin than one would at first believe to those 
of ‘non-emlized’ peoples. At the same time we 
find that, owing to tlie special conditions under 
which Egyptian cB-ilization was formed, this per- 
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sistent characteristic of the early ages has produced 
on the r61es of gods, kings, and priests in this 
connexion systematic views that are capable of 
finally reaching lofty and noble conceptions. 

2 . We read in Clement {ap. Orig. viii. 41} 
that, when any part of the body was sick, the 
demon to which that member belonged was in- 
voked. In a somewhat imperfect form this explains 
the teaditional view of the Egyptian on the nature 
of disease. It was always regarded as the work of 
demons, spirits, jinn, ghouls, vampires, or spirits 
of the_ dead (see Demons and Spirits [Egyp.]). 
They insinuated themselves into the individual by 
the nostrils, mouth, or ears, and devoured the vital 
substance. The means by which they surprise 
man, their constant efforts to do so as they prowl 
around him unceasingly, and the manner in which 
they perform their destruction inside his body 
offer no special interest for the history of religion, 
though the numerous formal texts describing these 
peculiarities may interest the specialist in Egypto- 
logical science. Compared with other human 
civilizations the notions on this subject are essen- 
tially the same as we find in classical religions, such 
as the Chaldceo-Assyrian (cf., c.p., PSBA xxviii. 
[1907] 81), or among modem savages all over the 
world. 

The idea that the power of spirits — the causes of 
disease — increases peculiarly at certain hours of 
the day, and particularly at certain seasons of the 
year, is shown by the papyrus of lucky and un- 
lucky days ; and, if this idea is found equally 
among numerous non-civilized and semi-civilized 
races, and is the product, in Egypt as elsewhere, 
of experimental pseudo-oliservation, yet Egyptian 
astrology has greatly strengthened the initial data 
by explaining this periodical virulence by fixed 
rales, based on the influences of dates of the 
calendar {q.v.) and on mythological history. On 
such days ‘ numerous harmful germs permeate the 
clothing,’ because the struggle neutralizes the 
power of the good gods, who are too busy to 
protect man, or because great evil influences are 
seen to be re-commencing in this world. 

On 19th Tobi and 6th Pashus, the perms 'penetrate the 
clothing’; then ‘infection steps in and causes death.’ On 
17th Tobi, the anniversary of great cataclysms, any sexual 
intercourse predisposes to being ‘devoured by infection.' i 
Those bom on 4th Paophi are liable to death by ' marsh ’ fever. 
The 14th of Athyr is dangerous because it is the anniversary of 
the ‘lesion ' of the ‘majesty of this god.' This last peculiarity 
is important to observe. Since disease was the result of the 
attack of a ‘spirit’ (or of a demon or the dead), it was of the 
same type for every one, and everj' one was exposed to it. 

The veterinary papyi-i show that Egyptian 
thought conceived of animals’ diseases as due to 
the same causes as those of men, and the same 
mixture of medical and magical practices was 
applied to both, just as the same collection of 
writings might contain both the art of curing 
men and that of curing beasts. 

The question ns to whether the dead suffer illness is difficult 
to settle. They certainly suffer hunger and thirst — which were 
regarded by the Egyptians ns things existing hy themselves and 
due to harmful spirits. They could die ‘the second death,’ 
which logically supposes the possibility of attacks of illness. 
Finally, the precautions taken that the dead may remain in 
good health (vdzai) in the other world assume the contrary 
possibility of illness. We have, however, no decisive texts on 
this point. It is probably reasonable to hold that the Egyptian 
dead were believed to be exposed, in certain conditions, to the 
same dangers of spirit-attacks as the living. 

What held true of animals and men also held of 
the rest of the world, and therefore of the gods ; 
we know of a great number of cases where their 
constitution, which did not differ in qualities or in 
nature from that of other beings, suffered various 
ills, and had to submit to the intrusion of ‘ evfl 
spirits.’ Epigraphic texts and papyri have left 
us definite evidence. Every one knows how Ra 

1 On the dangers and harm resulting from connexion with 
women in the various reiigious, magical, etc., acts of Egyptian 
life, see art. Mamo (Egyp.J 


had to die because a serpent bit his heel; Isis 
suffered from a mammary phlegmon after the 
birth of Shu and Tefnut ; Horns was stung by a 
scorpion, had dysentery (London Papyrus), and 
an anal weakness (see Oefele, Vorkippokratische 
Medizin, 64). The sky-god himself saw his eyes, 
the Sun and Moon, affected by sudden diseases, 
attributed to the attacks of et^ spirits, and this 
was one of the numerous ways in whicli eclipses 
were explained. 

Even eliminating the cases of doubtful authen- 
ticity, the official religion recognized positively 
that the national gods were not exempt from 
disease. The medical literature of the temples 
preserves the deposit of prescriptions used in such 
and such a case of indisposition by ailing gods. 
A remedy of this kind had been composed ' by the 
invalid Ra’ (Ebers Papyrus, xlvi,), and there were 
remedies to cure fever ‘ in gods and men.’ There 
was nothing, essentially, to protect the highest 
beings from the ills common to all. But here, as 
elsewhere, their quality of godhead was derived 
from their supenor ability to concentrate their 
energies (see DEMONS [Egyp.]), and to contrive 
defences which made them triumph in the struggle. 
They were able to find or compose prescriptions 
and formulse which, in the special case of diseime, 
brought them out of their trouble. The revelation 
of the secrets of their art or magic, granted only 
to those men who were their heirs or ministers, is 
the very foundation of Egyptian medicine. It 
unfolds at once its characteristics, its history, and, 
above all, the gradual formation of its knowledge. 

The warfare against disease, taught by the gods 
(or stolen from them), proceeded of necessi^ and 
above all from magic (gaining support gradually 
from medicine properly so called), since it started 
originally with exorcism. It is accompanied, there- 
fore, by spells and incantations, with all their 
accessaries, such as fumigation, aspersions, im- 
perative gestures, etc. The knowledge of secret 
names at first played its usual part, and the doctor 
of ancient Egypt was a magician-priest, entenng 
upon a struggle with an adversary — to discwer 
the name of the demon causing the illness, to find 
by secret knowledge the name of a god who had 
helped in a fight against the same demon m a 
similar case, and to force the demon to flee. This 
he accomplished either by disguising himself as 
the conquering god and imitatmg his actions, or 
by summoning this god to his aid, or by employ- 
ing the relics, talismans, and means of defence 
which the latter had invented. (These three 
methods probably constitute three _ successive 
phases in the original history of primitive E^yp* 
tian therapeutics.) As usual, ‘alliteration, or 
play on the sound of the words spoken, bad its 
share in all this. 


Take a case of the momentary loss of sight, e.ff., 
ured by odjurins the crocodile ; not only did 
mt the same remedy which had saved the eye . ,, 

=the sun), when the crocodile tried to devour . .i,. 

ive man, and therefore use the same formula ; , , 

ime time they made a play of words on ste, ?? _ ’ 

le ostrich-feather held by the operator while ■pako’e 
isease return to the crocodile supposed to have sent le. 
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spite of all the gradual attenuation of magic in 
favour of pharmaceutical and actually experi- 
mental science, therapeutics remained closely 
hound to Divine influences, hoth in its staff of 
ofiScials and in the composition of its didactic 
treatises. The remedy proper never entirely sup- 
planted the ritualistic and conjuratory part of the 
process. 

The pharmacopoeia proper also suflered this 
general mfluence. A great proportion of the sub- 
stances owed their supposed virtues to the magical 
powers of the beings or things from which they 
sprang, or to their supposed mythological con- 
nexion with a certain god or spirit. The pharma- 
copoeia of curative and harmful plants is related, in 
origin at least, and often to the very end, to the 
theory of ‘ spirits ’ causing and protecting from 
diseases ; and the Egyptian ideas on this point 
are foimd faithfully represented in the list of 
thirty-six magical plants of Pamphilus (de Sim- 
plicium medicin, Jacidtatihus). Finally, it is 
natural that the magical virtues of certain objects 
against disease have perpetuated, in Egypt as 
elsewhere and for the same reasons, the use of 
amulets (cf. Chakms AND Amulets [Egyp.]). 

3. For the understanding of Egyptian ideas on 
disease and the methods of conjuring it, it is 
essential to study the formation of the books re- 
lating to it. The gods having known better than 
any other beings how to organize a defence, it was 
their ministers (or their possessors) who had the 
exclusive monopoly of magico-medical cures, re- 
vealed ns these were ^ the gods or seized from 
their secret powers. The original fetish-doctors, 
then, had ns their inevitable successors priest- 
doctors ; and the growth of knowledge was, above 
all, a mechanical growth, by the union into col- 
lective classes, of the ‘ arts and mysteries ’ at first 
scattered over as many sanctuaries as there were 
originally independent gods. Tlie primitive con- 
nexion between the spirits of gods and protection 
against disease was likewise the cause of the par- 
ticular manner in which the books relating to 
diseases and their cure were composed, and of 
their double character, in the historic period, of 
traditional compositions and compilations pure 
and simple, innocent of all attempts to make a 
harmonious general whole on a rational plan. 
Further, there is nothing more opposed to _ an 
understanding of them and to the exegetical 
method than to maintain (like Erman, e.g. in his 
Ecligion [Fr. ed., 1907, p. 226]) that the attribution 
of siich and such a chapter of prescriptions to a 
certain god or fabulous King is an artifice of the 
editor and indicates a late date. The observation 
of diseases and the supposed knowledge of the 
names or forces to be adjured or driven ofT were 
the fruit of experience and of magical prescriptions 
acquired from the very earliest days of Egypt by 
its pre-historic ‘ fetishists ’ ; and the final tradition 
which in the Gra;co-Roman period attributed to 
Hermes Trismegistus (Clement, Strom, vi. 4) the 
composition of six books of medicine (on the forty- 
two hermetical books) reproduced exactly tlie 
belief of classic Egypt in its last stages, repre- 
senting Thoth as the god who invented the for- 
mulce necessary for giving remedies their power 
against diseases (cf. Pietschmann, Ecrmcs Tris- 
megistos, Leipzig, 1875, pp. 20-45 fT.). 

I'lie sacred library of the proto-historic Egyptian 
temple became the depository of the lists of dis- 
eases and their cures, and the evidence of his- 
torical times in this regard is fully in accord 
with the reality of the facts, when it speaks of the 
library that was at Heliopolis, ‘the hall of rolls,’ 
and the prescriptions found in the temple of Ptah 
at Memphis (cf. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, 
1878, ii. 355, 358), or when the inscriptions of the 


‘ library ’ of the temple of Edfu mention the pre- 
sence of books there ‘ for turning aside the cause 
of disease ’ (cf. Mallet, Kasr el Agoxtz, Cairo, 1909, 
p. 24). 

The gradual formation of medical treatises properly so called 
came about in the same way ns that of the various composi- 
tions forming the annals of the sacerdotal calendar in Egj-pt, 
its tales of leasts (see Festivals [Egjp.]), its Books of the Dead, 
and its ‘books’ of the different sciences. Tlie important 
sanctnaries gathered together small local collections, and later 
on made exchanges with each other of the collections thus 
obtained. They usually proceeded by simple juxtaposition. 
To the body of information relating to a certain disease 
generations gradually joined on the ancient prescriptions of 
different provincial ‘ wisdom,’ and grouped around a book on 
eye-diseases, internal complaints, and ulcers all the cures and 
all the dia^ostics — often contradicting each other — obtain^ 
by these combinations. The part of the body or the disejise 
stated in the title of the work, having served as the basis for 
the work of compilation, did duty also as a ‘ rallying sign ’ for 
all works on any analogous subject, without distinction of date 
or origin. This is the explanation of the common sections that 
are found in papyrus after papyrus— parts common to tlm 
Leipzig Papyrus and those of London and Berlin, or to the 
latter and the Reisner Papjius of California, and so on. Those 
common parts show the common origin of our papyri, and 
their character of compilations from much older WTitlngs. 
The manner in which the very scanty remains of the Xllth 
dynasty treatises were composed shows that these processes 
of compilation, so evident in the XfXth dynasty papyri, had 
been employed long before. And this fact, in conjunction with 
a study of granunar and language, leads us to conclude that 
the Egj-ptians were stating an absolutely historical truth when 
they attributed the additions of these gre.at works on diseases 
to the Memphite kinM or to the first le^endaiy dynasties of 
the Thinites. As leading priest in his kmgdom, the king was 
naturally versed in the magico-medical art of healing, and this 
was formally said of the most ancient kings ; iorplis yon ^ r, said 
Manetho(npi«f Africanusjof Athotis. Such an attribution to the 
Pharaohs of a charge to maintain the health of their subjects 
agreed in every point with their nature ns sons of gods, and 
with their function, which was, above everything, to continue 
and maintain the work of the good gods, the founders of Egypt 
(ittTpticiiVTeefrirxTiff-exol/Si^Aouv avaTopixovvervi'^pai/iel[5Ianctho, 
npKcf Eusebius]). 

Being logically devoted to everything that was 
very ancient and so brought him a little nearer to 
the Divine origin of all that is good on earth, the 
Egyptian made scarcely anv change in the basis 
or the form of the knowleage thus obtained ; he 
was always eager to show how the new recension 
of one of these ‘ ancient books of knowledge bene- 
ficial to man’ was attached to the origins of 
national history. And, indeed, criticism has 
proved that the Theban manuscripts proceed 
directly from the proto-Theban, and the proto- 
Theban from stUl earlier tvpes. The books that 
had groum too old materially were piously copied. 
In the actual body of texts relating to a certain 
disease, the work of generations consisted in insert- 
ing glosses, in sliglitly retouching, or in support- 
ing the efficacy of a certain formula by extolling 
in the margin its proved e.xcellence (Ebers Papyrus, 
Ixix. 17, XXXV. 18 •, and Reisner PapjTus, passim), 
or by telling how it had once cured such and such 
a mighty personage, prince or king (Ebers Papyrus, 
Ixiv. 4, Ixvi. 15). 'The re-copying or re-modelling 
of several ancient versions in circulation led the 
scribe to note the variants in the texts used in 
composing the new edition, or to insert— rather 
unskilfully and such ns they were — the scholia of 
his predecessors (cf. the excellent, and unfortu- 
nately still unique, work on the Ebers Papyrus 
considered from this point of view, by SchUfer, 
Gommentationes de Papyro Medicinali Lcipsiensi, 
Berlin, 1892). The most serious material cnanges, 
then, were not in the idea held of disease, or in 
the manner of defining or conjuring it, but in the 
increasing of the means combined for this last 
purpose. This happened very rarely by the inven- 
tion of new remedies, but usually, and much more 
mechanically, by joining to the old writings new 
treatises from other localitie.s, but equally ancient. 
These were dismembered, and their substance was 
joined on according to the diseases enumerated. 
A work, e.g., devoted to ‘ abscesses on all the mem- 
bers ’ became the nucleus round which gathered 
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everything that could be found in the various 
temples of the nature of formulre relating to 
abscesses. Thus it happened that there were 
sometimes a dozen methods of curing one disease, 
and sometimes contradictory methods— e.g'. thei'e 
occurred side by side, in the same compilation, 
an explanation of diseases based on an anatomy 
in which the human body possesses twelve great 
blood-vessels, and another founded on the assump- 
tion that it has forty. It was not, then, that the 
number of remedies actually increased in Egypt 
throughout the ages ; there was rather the 
diffusion among a greater number of Egyptians of 
one and the same material which had formerly 
been embodied in a multitude of petty provincial 
theories. A general invocation at the end to the 
god of the place of compilation was enough, in the 
compiler’s opinion, to guarantee a sort of unity to 
the work composed in this way. 

The whole result was, as we may see, far from 
equal to a treatise of synthetic — not to mention 
philosophic — character on disease or diseases. It 
would nevertheless be inaccurate and unfair to 
see in such works (as does Pierret, Diet, d'arch. 
igyp., Paris, 1875) nothing but a collection of 
pharmaceutical prescriptions. 

4 . Eeligious and traditional bases so solid and 
so closely bound up with national beliefs and 
institutions have necessarily supported a structure 
whose characteristic lines have remained almost 
intact throughout the whole existence of Egypt. 
The science of disease was marked, to the very 
end of Egyptian history, by its original character- 
istics : it was, above all, associated witli the world 
of the gods, and with their ministers ; it was 
traditional and formalistic. 

Thus the rule not to use remedies that the 
masters have not taught is to be explained not 
so much by the will of the legislator, looking to 
the social interest, as by the belief in the con- 
nexion between the virtues of the remedies and 
the magic teaching of the gods j and the same 
explanation helps us to understand the non- 
responsibility of the doctor in a case of death, if 
he had observed the rules of canonical therapeutics 
(Diod. i. 82). The assertion that physicians were 
paid from the public treasury is simply a mis- 
understanding in the classics, but a misunder- 
standing which exactly agrees, leaving out of 
account inexact terms, with historical truth. Bom 
originally in the ‘ fetish-hut,’ the science of heal- 
ing fixed its abode in the temple. The masters 
remained the ministers and interpreters of the 
gods, and the series of mastabas, hypogees, stelae, 
and statues show that, from the Memphite Em- 
pire to the Ptolemys, the great doctors — those of 
Pharaoh, e.g., the Sutm oiru (= chief physicians) — 
were at the same time high ecclesiastical digni- 
taries. 

Just as the teaching remained religious, the art 
of healing in its three great branches (symptom- 
ology, therapeutics, and pharmacopoeia) remained 
equally impregnated 'U’ith animistic and manical 
concepts ; thus the classical doctor continued to 
prepare his oivn medicines, like the sorcerer of 
primitive times, and it was held as a fact that in 
complicated drugs each element acted on a special 
part of the organism, or, rather, on the evil specially 
infecting that part ; numerous ingredients were 
considered curative specially for reasons of sympa- 
thetic or contagional magic (chiefly animal sub- 
stances, skin, oils, and the horrible ‘ copro- 
therapy’). And yet the universal reputation of 
Egyptian medicine, and the very real perfection of 
its equipment, diagnostics, metrology, and heal- 
ing processes are, on the other hand, as certainly 
incontestable facts (see an excellent popular ac- 
count in Ennan, Life in Anc. Egypt, tr. Tirard, 


London, 1894). The distinction of a nation of 
superior endowment, like Egypt, is precisely the 
ability to substitute, gradually and without sudden 
breaks, the conception of the natural healing effect 
for the unexplained magical effect ; and, as science 
and magic-religion both proceed, essentially, from 
experimentation, it happens in many cases that 
only the interpretation of the mechanism of the 
energies, and not the remedy itself, is evolved. 
Such as it is, udth its original flaws, its lack of 
theoretics,! views, its ctying errors, its childish 
complication, and its naive formalism, the Egyp- 
tian science of healing nevertheless constituted 
from the very beginning a system several thousand 
years in advance of the rest of human society. It 
retained this pre-eminence as long as Egypt ex- 
isted. The testimony of Homer {II. iv. 229), the 
admiration of the Persians (Herod, iii, 1 and 132), 
the fame and reputation of Egyptian medicine 
Tinder the Saites and the Ptolemys, and the repu- 
tation in Eome of the Alexandrian school can 
only be mentioned at present. Such enduring 
fame is an explanation of the fact that the medi- 
cine of Greeks and Arabians, successors of the 
Copts, has given a great deal of the ancient 
Egyptian medicine to our school of Salerno, e.g., 
or to any other of our ancient seats of medical 
knowledge in the Europe of the Middle Ages and 
down to the time of the Kenaissance. 

fi. The development of Egyptian science suc- 
ceeded in giving a more distant and lofty char- 
acter to the priest-doctor’s sources of information. 
But it never completely suppressed the primitive 
notion of direct Divine intervention in cases of 
illness. We find gods of healing in Egypt as 
everywhere else; and, similarly, the great scourges 
— ^plagues or other great epidemics, iatu—ave 
recognized as sent by the gods. 

Egi-pt, however, etrikee on original note, in regard to this 
last point, in the very restricted part played by the |deo that 
great calamities come from the gods, though this idea was 
known (it may have been less familiar, however, than in the 
classic East, on account of the proverbial healthiness of the 
climate). We find mention in Manetho (Muller, FHO u. 
639) of the plague which devastated the country in the reign 
of Semempses, and a connexion is assumed in the text between 
this scourge and the great sins committed by men. But such 
statements are very rare in the Egj’ptian texts. The point is 
worth noticing, in contrast with other organized relimons, for 
the understanding of the conception formed by the Egyptian 
of the general r61e of his gods. In the case of individual sick- 
nesses, on the other hand, historical Egypt is already too far re- 
moved from the ‘non-civilized’ stage to establish any conneMon 
between such and such a bodily complaint and the violation 
of a tabu; we ought to notice, moreover, that the idea of 
disease sent as a punishment by the gods, who either cause it 
themselves directly or leave the sinner defenceless against the 
spirits of disease, is quite foreign to the Egyptians. Texts ot 
later date, like the hermetical books, in which mention is mane 
of those ‘ divine statues which send us disease or heal our pams 
according to our deserts’ (Menard, Hermes Trismegxsit, 1886, 
p. 146), seem to be somewhat imbued with Greek or .^latio con. 
ceptions. Disease might, however, — ^at least in popular cults, 
be the direct punishment for n personal offence against a neity , 
but this is of course quite different from the conception of an 
infraction of moral rule (see Ethics [Egyp.]; and, to offences 
against the * goddess of the Summit,’ see Maspero, if it il. lissaj 
118-123). 

Several, if not all, of the gods who had composed 
the first means of battling with disease continued 
to grant or reveal directly to men the means of 
hefuing ; and the majority of the sanctuaries, w 
which numerous worshippers journeyed, for tneir 
oracles (see Divination [Egyp.]) or on aunffW 
pilgrimages, retained the privilege of miracuiou 
cures. 'The temples of Isis at Coptos, of Jim _ 
Panopolis, and, in general, all those 
which the medical books locate the marvell 
discovery of writings in connexion with the team - 
ing of remedies (Hermopolis, Lycopohs, etc.) v 
the places where the gods were themselves able te 
rout, with a 

human body. . - , 

number of smaller provincial : 
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daughter, moreover, who gave herself to prostitu- 
tion was regarded as ‘ profaning her father,’ and 
was to he burnt to death (Lv 2P). The uninten- 
tional trespasser in the matter of holy things had 
to make full restitution to the sanctuary, and to 
pay an additional fifth of the value (Lv 
Death was the penalty for sacrilege (Nu 1“', etc.) ; 
and the defiled priest had to wait until tlie evening, 
and then bathe, before resuming the duties of his 
office (Lv 22'). Those who disobeyed imperilled 
their lives {ib.). A notable instance of sacrilege 
being thus punished is that of Nadab and Abihu 
(Lv lO^O* Tbs Israelite who ate leavened bread at 
the Passover, or consulted wizards, was punished 
with ‘excision’ (Ex 12'“, Lv 20®); the Sabbath- 
breaker was stoned (Nu 15“'®") ; the worshipper of 
Molech was liable both to ‘excision’ and to the 
death penalty (Lv 20®"). 

A totally different kind of discipline was the 
self-imposed austerity of the Nazirite, who, in 
virtue of his vow, abstained from wine and strong 
drink, remained unshaven, and conformed to the 
laws of Levitical purify in ^1 their rigour (Nu O'®-). 

For the purpose of stamping out idolatry the 
theory of the ban was brought into use. A person, 
animal, or thing, set apart or devoted to God, was 
known as herein, i.e. banned, or tabu, and could 
not be sold or redeemed (Lv 27'®''"). Idolatrous 
emblems and the cities of the seven Canaanite 
nations, with their inhabitants and contents, were 
herem, and were to be destroyed (Dt 2“' 3® 7“, Jos 
6”). He who appropriated ‘ devoted things ’ was, 
so to speak, infected, and became herein in his 
turn ; he incurred the death penalty (Dt 7“®, Jos 7““). 
A like doom overtook the idolatrous Israelite 
(Dt 13®''"). Idolatrous Israelitish cities, with their 
spoil, were to be burnt, and the cities to remain 
an everlasting rviin (Dt 13'“®"). 

By the time of Ezra disciplinary practice had 
become much less severe. Ezra invokes a general 
assembly of the Jews in order that they may purge 
themselves from the evil of intermarriage with 
their idolatrous neighbours ; the property of those 
who refuse to attend is to be ‘ devoted,’ and they 
themselves ‘ separated from the congregation ’ 
(Ezr 10“'"). There is no question here of a death 
penalty, and the use of the comparatively mild 
term ‘separated’ indicates a mitigation or disci- 
plinary rigour. Ezra’s action, however, seems to 
be a connecting link between the Pentateuchal 
procedure and the system of excommunication of 
the Talmudic regime. Under that system the 
tena herein changes its meaning, and now signifies 
ths ban, not the thing banned. It is the technical 
term for excommunication, the most formidable 
weapon of the Jewish Church. 

Excommunication, however, though the chief, 
was not the only disciplinary measure in use 
among the Jews. The voluntary asceticism of the 
Nazinte had its counterparts in post-Biblical times. 
Thus a man would take a vow, even registering it 
in a deed, to abstain, for a term or for life, from 
certain forms of self-indulgence. Gambling was a 
favourite subject of such a vow. The penalty for 
violation of the vow was often severe, extending 
even to bodily mutilation. Another self-imposed 
penance was fasting. A man would bind himself 
to fast on certain days of the week either for a 
definite period or for life. Further, the medimval 
community or congregation would make enact- 
mente (t^kandth) against various offences, dis- 
obedience to which was punished by fines, exclusion 
from synagogal office, or refusal of the privilege of 
reading from the scroll of the Pentateuch during 
service, or of participation in some other religions 
. The imposition of a fine on the elder D’Israeli 
by Me Spanish and Portuguese congregation in 
London was the immediate cause of his withdrawal 
vou U" 46 


from the synagogue. Disobedience to a t^kand 
might also be visited ivith imprisonment (the Jews 
often had their own prisons m the Middle Ages). 
An offender might be denied Jewish burial, or his 
body consigned to a special section of the cemetery 
set apart for notorious evil-doers. Sentence of 
death was also passed upon flagrant transgressors, 
more particularly upon informers. The execution 
of the sentence in such cases necessarily required 
the consent of the Government, by whose otficials 
it was carried into effect. Another ^sciplinary 
expedient was public denunciation in the symagogue, 
recourse to which was sometimes had in the case 
of the most venial offences — for extravagance in 
dress, for example, on the part of women. Never- 
theless excommunication continued to be the most 
effective disciplinary agent of the synagogue for 
2000 years. 

The ban of the Synagogue falls under three 
categories, known respectively as vfztfa, niddlii, 
and herein. The first lasted seven, the second 
thirty days. In Babylonia the periods were one 
day and seven days respectively. N‘ztfd was the 
penalty for slight offences, especially insult to the 
religious authorities. As regards niddiii, the ban 
was removed at the termination of the prescribed 
period if the offender made due submission, the 
formula being : ‘ Thou art absolved ; thou art 
forgiven.’ If he was recalcitrant, the punishment 
was renewed for a second and a third period. If 
he was still contumacious, excommunication in the 
third degree {herem) was pronoimced, which con- 
tinued for an indefinite period, but might be 
revoked at the will of the authorities. Before 
sentence was pronounced, the culprit was thrice 
publicly exhorted to submission and repentance in 
the synagogue, on Monday and on the following 
Thursday and jlonday, those being the days when 
the Law was read and the congregation was 
numerous. ■V\nien this exhortation proved unavail- 
ing, the ban was pronounced in the offender’s 
presence with the words: ‘N.N. is excommuni- 
cated’; or, in his absence, with the words: ‘Let 
N.N. be excommunicated’ (cf. the expression 
‘anathema maranatha’ in 1 Co Ifi®", the second 
word of which is perhaps a corrupt reading for 
mfihram ’attd, ‘ thou art excommunicated ’). Those 
on whom n^ztfa was pronounced were compulsorily 
confined to their houses, and forbidden to engage 
in business or pleasure. Those under niddiii were 
forbidden all social intercourse save with their 
wives and children. They could not make up the 
quorum for public worship {minydn), but they 
might attend the synagogue for prayer and listen 
to religious discourses. They had to wear mourn- 
ing, and were forbidden to bathe, to cut their hair, 
or to wear shoes. It is said that there was a special 
entrance into the Temple reserved for excommuni- 
cated persons, and men greeted them as mourners. 
If herem were pronounced, the offender might not 
teach ; nor might he be supplied vdth food oeyond 
what was required for bare sustenance. His wife 
might be excluded from public worship and his 
chfldren from school. If his offence was heresy", 
and he died impenitent, no funeral rites might be 
performed for him, and a stone was placed on his 
coffin. 

The offences punishable by niddiii are drawn 
from every department of the religious and ethical 
domain. Maiinonides {Hilkoth Talmud Torah, 6. 14) 
enumerates twenty-four examples dra^vn from the 
Talmud ; but his list is obviously not exhaustive. 
A few typical examples may be given : desecrating 
the second day of the festival (though it is a purely 
Eabbinical institution) ; unnecessaiy use of the 
Divine Name; ill-treatment of children by the 
parent, so that they are made to break the command 
‘Thou shalt honour thy father and thy mother’; 
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the neglect by a slaughterer of cattle (shdljtef) to 
show his knife to his Eabbi so that it may be 
declared fit for its purpose on ritual and humani- 
tarian OTounds ; business partnership between a 
divorced couple ; selling to a Gentile land im- 
mediately adjoining the property of another Jew 
without indemnifying the latter for consequent 
injury. 

Probably owing to the example of the Church, 
excommunication among the Jews became more 
drastic and more far-reaching in the Middle Ages. 
The catalogue of oftences visited ivith the penalty 
was enlarged, the disabilities it imposed increased 
in number, and the right of pronouncing it extended 
from the Rabbinical authority to the congregation 
{kalial). Synods met at various times to formulate 
new ecclesiastical rules, all of which were enforced 
by the threat of excommunication. Thus the 
famous Synod of Worms, convoked in the 11th 
cent, by R. Gershon of Mayence, declared polygamy 
forbidden, and placed under the ban those who 
disobeyed this decision. On the other hand, the 
offences denounced by the congregation were often 
trivial, and resort to excommunication in their case 
was less justifiable. Thus the penalty became a 
terrible engine of oppression in the hands of ill- 
instructed men, who were free to give effect to 
their oivn ideas of right and ivrong, unrestrained 
by the moderating influence of trained and educated 
minds. The decrees of excommunication pronounced 
by the congregation operated within the entire 
district over wliich it exercised jurisdiction, and, 
until formally repealed, through all generations. 
They followed the offenders even after they had 
severed themselves from the congregation and had 
removed to another district. 

In some of its features the Jewish ritual of 
excommunication in the medimval period bore a 
close likeness to that adopted by the Church. 
The excommunicated person, if his case was a bad 
one, was literally banned ‘ivith bell, book, and 
candle.’ Led into the synagogue, he was placed 
beside the reader, who stood at the ark, the most 
sacred part of the building, with a scroll of the 
Pentateuch in his arms. Inflated bladders were 
placed on a bier, candles were lighted, and sack- 
cloth and ashes strewn at the offendePs feet. Then 
the horn {shdphdr) was sounded, the candles were 
extinguished, and the bladders burst — all to strike 
terror into the culprit’s heart. Finally came the 
pronouncement of the excommunication : ‘ In the 
name of God, of the tribunal of Heaven and of' 
earth, we solemnly ban and excommunicate the 
sinner N.N. May all the curses of the Law rest 
upon his head, and this excommunication cling to 
the 248 members of his bodyf’ Wliereupon all , 
present, including the culprit, answered ‘ Anien.’ 

The history of excommunication in the Jewish 
Church is chiefly a catalogue of more or less 
distinguished persons banned for heresy, or some 
cognate offence against authority. Breaches of 
the religious law were frequently -vdsited with the 
penalty ; but we hear less of them in this connexion 
than of contumacy and unorthodox teaching. 
That excommunication was employed to fight 
Christianity at its inception is to be gathered from 
Lk 6“ and 9“, and from other passages in the New 
Testament. The first undoubted instance of the 
imposition of the ban given in the Talmud, though 
we read of possibly earlier threats of it, is that of 
the sage Akabya ben Mahalalel (a contemporary ■ 
of Jesus [?]), whose sin consisted in persisting in a 
view of the ritual law opposed to that or the 
majority of the Sanhedrin. At this period the 
President of the Sanhedrin was invested with the 
power of excommunication, and a famous President ^ 
at the beginning of the 2nd cent, was Gamaliel n., ) 
a man of sterling but imperious character. A 


notable victim of his overbearing temper was his 
ovm brother-in-law Eliezer ben Hyrcanus, a Eabbi 
of great learning and influence, upon whom 
Gamaliel imposed lifelong exeommunication for an 
offence similar to that of Akabya. Gamaliel calls 
Heaven to witness that his severito has for its 
motive not a lust of power, but zeal for the Divine 
glory ; and there is no question that his protest is 
sincere. But it is of such stuff that Torquemadas 
are made, and from such zeal that the evils they 
produce are wrought. Certainly this truth did 
not escape the attention of the Talmudic doctors ; 
and when, in the same century, Judah the Holy 
threatened to place R. Meir under the ban, a reso- 
lute spirit — Bar Rappara — himself a member of the 
Sanhedrin, strenuously protested. It would seem, 
indeed, that excommunication became increasingly 
rpe in Palestine from this time forward, flagefia- 
tion being substituted for it in the ease of insub- 
ordinate Rabbis. In Babylonia, however, to 
■which the centre of gravity of Je'ndsh life was now 
being shifted, the old disciplinary system was 
maintained, at least in principle. How often it 
was put into practice it is impossible to say. Only 
three cases are recorded, so that its mere terrors 
possibly sufficed to keep the rebellious in order. 
There were certainly Rabbis who prided themselves 
upon never having pronounced sentence of ex- 
communication upon a colleague ; the very act of 
pronouncing it was punishable with the ban. It 
IS even recorded that a Rabbi would first put him- 
self under the ban before imposing it upon others, 
so that he might remember to release them when 
he set himself free. But this considerate temper 
was by no means general, and the consequences 
were sometimes grotesque. Two Rabbis would 
excommunicate each other, and the difficulty wm 
to know which of the two sentences ^yas the valid 
one. The absurdity of such proceedings and the 
evil consequences generally of excommunication 
moved Maimonides (12th cent.) to utter a warning 
note. 

•The EaWi,’ he said, ‘has the undoubted right to punish 
insults to his office by excommunication ; but it does not 
consort Tdth his dignity to exercist 
Better that he should let the insults of ' . ■ 

as the wise Solomon has said, “Take not neeu uniouu 
that are spoken ; lest thou hear thy servant curse thee ” ' (op. ett. 


Maimonides himself was the mnocent cause or 
increased resort to the ban, Opposition to hia 
theological teachings broke out into active violence 
after his death, and the anathema was pronouncto 
against all and sundry ■who should read his Guide 
or the Introduction to his Yad. The Rabbis pf the 
apposing school followed suit, and excommunicated 
those who denounced the Master. The quarrel not 
aniy grew fiercer as time went on, but ividened in 
scope. The ban avas now directed against preacbcre 
who interpreted the Scriptures allegorically, and 
against all persons under 25 avho engaged m the 
study of Greek philosophy, or of any natural science 
jxcept medicine. 



eresy, was piaueu unuer me uau u ocv-uu- . f- 

is offence. ARain recanting, he was As after 

onflict with the authorities had unhinged his m nd, and. atc« 
n attempt upon the life of his denouncer, he died by his oito 
and. A more illustrious heretic, Spmora, paid with 

anlshment and alienation. Of. artt. Awsta, • 

Nor •was philosophy the only heresy. Ine my ■ 
ical doctxiie of tfie gabbals, which represented 
he other pole of Jewish thought, 
nathema. Shabbathai Sebi, the ^ 

,lso of the 17th cent., was put under the ban m 
tiuch for his ?;abbaHstic teacbrnm as for his Jims 
ianio pretensions. His followers long ontbv e 
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—they still survive in Turkey ; and the sentence 
pronounced against their founder was renewed for 
their Mnishment at intervals for a century and a 
half. Dabbling in the I^ahbala brought not merely 
impostors, hut also great teachers, under the ban. 
Indeed, the more eminent the Rabbi, the more 
surely does he seem to have been marked out as a 
fit subject for excommunication ; and, on the other 
hand, the more obscure the Rabbi, the more ready 
he was to excommunicate. ‘ The sword and shield 
of ignorance and deceit’ — thus a Jewish writer 
characterized the ban. Even to show brotherly 
feeling for the Karaites was an offence visited with 
disciplinary measures, as the famous Nachman 
Krochmal of Lemberg was to learn, less than a 
century ago. Naturally, the sect of the ^asidim, 
who exalted mysticism above conformi^ with the 
Rabbinic Law, were banned as heretics. Heresy, 
moreover, meant anything that was new, however 
innocent or positively advantageous to the Jeivish 
cause. Thus the Synagogue, or rather its repre- 
sentatives in certain places, declared some of its 
best friends anathema — a Dr. Erankl, for example, 
who fifty years ago desired to found in Jerusalem 
an asylum for children on modern lines, and, a 
little later, even Sir Moses Montefiore, who advo- 
cated the teaching of European lanraages in the 
schools of the Holy City. Nor has such disciplinary 
procedure been quite unknown in England in recent 
times. 

A Bpecies of excommunication was launched by the orthodox 
Eabhinate in 1842 against the West London Synagogue, which 
had just been established on principles antagonistic to the 
Talmudic theory of the divinity of the Oral Law. The faithful 
were warned against using the Prayer Book of the new congre- 
gation, and against communion with them in ‘any religious 
rite or sacred act.' Members of the congregation were denied 
Jewish burial. After protracted negotiations, the ban was 
removed seven years later. 

At the present time excommunication is virtually 
extinct among Jews in civilized countries. More 
than a century ago the famous Paris Sanhedrin, 
convoked by Napoleon I., anticipated matters by 
virtually declaring the rite of excommunication 
obsolete. It is significant that a note to the 
chapter on the ban in the latest editions of the 
Shulhan AruJeh — the authoritative text-book of 
orthodox Judaism — declares that the prescriptions 
set forth in that chapter have no longer any validity 
(Yore Beah, sect. 334). Even the most devoted 
adherent of the Rabbinic Law is forced to admit 
that these severe disciplinary measures are at once 
superfluous and contrary to the spirit of the age. 
Self-preservation is obtainable by milder and more 
rational means in these days of emancipation and 
equality. Moreover, the Jew imbued with the 
modem spirit recognizes, as fully as does his Gen- 
tile brother, that severity, when exercised by a 
religious body, defeats its own purpose by harden- 
ing the offender in his offence and confirming him 
in his heresy. It is a glaring self-contradiction, 
seeing that a Church, vmich necessarily claims to 


be the Divine representative, should have, as its 
first characteristic, the Divine qualities of mildness 
and leniency. Thus the ban has again and again 
served the cause of irrelirion, instead of militating 
against it. Moses Mendelssohn (18th cent.), the 
protagonist of the modem Jewish temper, has well 
expressed this riew : 

•Excommunication and proscription,' he says in the intro- 
ductory pages of his Jerusalem, ‘are directly contrary to the 
spirit of Keiigion. IVhat I— shut out a brother who would share 
in my edifleation and lift his heart with mine to God I If Reli- 
gion permits itself no arbitrary punishments, least of all can it 
use this spiritual torment which, alas, only they can feel who 
are truly religious. . . . Ever}' society, it is urged, has the right 
to exclude; why not a religious society? My answer is that 
this is Just where a religious society forms an exception. Sub- 
ject to a higher law, no society can exercise a right which is 
directly opposed to its fundamental aims. To excommunicate 
a dissenter, to e^el him from the Church, is like forbidding a 
sick man the dispensary. It is to repulse the patient whose 
need of medicine is all the greater because he is not conscious 
of his need, but deems himself in good health.’ 

In fairness, however, to the Synagogue, a dis- 
tinction must be drawn between the needs of 
modern times and those of the past. There were 
occasions when the duty of safeguarding the exist- 
ence of the community, and even of the religion, 
seemed to justify resort to excommunication. It 
possessed terrors -which every other disciplinary 
expedient lacked. It seemed to be the only means 
of enforcing respect for authority and obemence to 
its injunctions. It supplied an effective weapon 
for preserving morality, personal and public, and 
it often averted ill-will and persecution at the 
hands of the general population, by preventing 
internal disputes from obtaining the publicity of 
the secular courts. Under threat of excommuni- 
cation, Jewish litigants would bring their quarrels 
for adjustment to the BHhDin (the Ecclesiastical 
Court) or to the Jfahal (the Con^egation), instead 
of taking them for settlement to the magistrates. 
But these considerations do not excuse the action 
of certain Rabbis, of the mediceval period more 
particularly, -who resorted to excommunication as 
an easy means of crushing their personal opponents. 
Nor, in the case of heresy, do they avail against 
the objection raised by 1. H. Weiss (Dor Dor, v.), 
that excommunication, even when actuated by the 
purest motives, did more harm than good by rend- 
ing Je-wry in twain at a time when concord and 
union ivere its greatest need. Moreover, as he 
adds, instead of extirpating the evils at which it 
aimed, it often rooted them deeper. The heretic, 
who might have been won back ny lenity and for- 
bearance, was strengthened in his heresy, and stUl 
further estranged, by severe methods. 

LiTZiUTimi:.— I. Abrahams, Jeieish Life tn the Middle Ages, 
London, 1S96 ; H. Graetz, Gesch. der Juden, Leipzig, 186S-78 ; 
M. Guderaann, Gesch. dee Erziehungsvesens und der Cultur 
der atendldnd. Vienna, 1881 ; Hamburger, s.r. ‘Barin’; 

JE, S.W. ‘Anathema,’ ‘Ban,’ ‘Excommunication,’ ‘Punish- 
ment’; JQE xvi. (1904) 604-624; J. Picciotto, AnaUrJeteish 
History, London, 1876 ; I. H. Weiss, Dor Dor see Dorshaw*, 
Wilna, 1601 ; J. Wiesner, Der Barm, Leipzig, 1864. 
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DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Introductoiy 
and Primitive). — Of the two methods, the ‘direct’ 
and the ‘interpretative,’ by which we can study 
the beliefs of different peoples as_ regards the 
methods of communication, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment of disease, each has its difficulties. To 
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‘interpret’ the beliefs of a people from observa 
tion of their practices is always a dangerous pro- 
cedure. _The same practices may exist among 
widely distant peoples ; yet we can never safely 
conclude that they are the expression of precisely 
the same beliefs, or that apparently identical be- 
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liefs have the same meaning and have heen reached 
by the same lines of development. Take as an ex- 
ample certain conceptions or the canse of toothache. 

In the Banka lalanda, says Codrington {The Melanesians, 
Oxford, 1891, p. 193), there was ‘ a young woman of my acquaint- 
ance' who ‘had a reputation for power of healing toothache by 
a charm which had been taught her hy an aged relative deceased. 
She would lay a certain leaf, rolled up with certain muttered 
words, upon the part inflamed ; and, when in course of time the 
pain subsided, she would take out and unfold the leaf, and show 
within it the little white maggot that was the cause of the 
trouble.’ We turn now to the Ainus of Japan. ‘ For toothache 
a nail is heated to white heat and held on the affected tooth for 
a few seconds. This is said to kill the insects which are sup- 
posed to be the origin of the malady ' (J. Batchelor, The Ainu 
and their Folklore, London, 1901, p. 293). lastly, in ancient 
Assyria and among the modem Arabs of Mesopotamia, toothache 
is attributed to a worm. 

It would he tempting to suppose that the notion 
of worms or insects being the cause of toothache 
has had the same origin in Melanesia, Japan, and 
Asia Minor; but all modern anthropological re- 
search points to the danger of drawing such a con- 
clusion from a single thread of evidence. We can 
hope to arrive at the relationship between indi- 
vidual beliefs only hy carefully comparing the entire 
cultures among which they are found ; we can hope 
to arrive at the ultimate meaning and origin or a 
belief only hy observing and ‘ directly ’ questioning 
the peoples among whom it is found, and especially 
neighbouring and more primitive peoples who may 
reasonably be considered as connected, by race or 
by environment, with them. On the other hand, 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain, by the 
‘ direct ’ (or questioning) method, the beliefs of a 
people in relation to such a subject as disease. For 
its ideas are apt to be nebulous and in a state of 
flux ; old practices often persist, but receive a 
changing explanation as in course of time the be- 
liefs of the community develop; even old beliefs 
may be preserved and unreflectingly maintained, 
despite the fact that they are logically inconsistent 
ivitn the newer beliefs which an advancing civiliza- 
tion or the adoption of a foreign culture brings 
with it. 

In the face of these difficulties, we shall confine 
ourselves in this article mainly to the study of 
disease among definite primitive peoples. We 
shall examine specific instances instead of working 
with uncertain generalities. Such a study wifi 
show us how illness has been attributed first to 
personal (human or demonic) and later to Divine 
resentment, as the ideas of human magic, of inter- 
ference by evil spirits, and of godhead have gradu- 
ally developed. Comparing primitive and more 
advanced peoples with one another, we shall see 
how treatment becomes more complex as different 
diseases are allotted to different evil spirits, demons, 
or gods. Different medicine-men are invoked ; defi- 
nite remedies become attached to definitely recog- 
nized diseases. Many practices, employed even 
by the most primitive peoples, are continued, but 
are regarded m quite another light as civilization 
advances. They are found to have a good effect, 
although the original cause for their application is 
no longer believed in. Thus massage, or counter- 
irritation, and often steam are employed by many 
primitive peoples mth the object of driving out the 
evil matter or spirit or the demon of the disease 
from the patient’s body. The evil is kneaded, 
stamped, or pounded out of the body; or it is 
rubbed in a definite direction — usually from the 
part affected towards the feet, where it escapes ; or 
cots are made in the skin, causing some now of 
blood. Again, the conviction felt by the patient \ 
that the medicine-man is able by his actions to 
conteol the evil spirits of disease is responsible, 1 
more than any other factor, for the success of 
primith'e therapeutics. So, too, among the most 
advanced communities, despite their changed be- 
liefs, massage, hydrotherapy, and, at all events 


until recently, venesection persist as useful prac- 
tices. As regards suggestion, it is open to question 
how far the most modem treatment, or the most 
‘specific’ drag, can restore the patient to health, 
unless he has been induced to believe in its efficacy. 
Among primitive peoples, knowing the name of 
the evu spirit, using archaic language, summoning 
medicine-men from another tribe, are frequently 
important factors in effecting a cure. Among our- 
selves, a physician is held of slight account who 
cannot give a name to his patient’s illness; he still 
writes his remedies in a dead language; and his 
reputation is apt to be greater abroad than at home. 
Although the medicinal aspect of treatment has 
come more and more to the front, in no part of 
the world can the magical aspect be said to have 
altogether disappeared. 

I. Australia. — ^Turning now to various primitive 
peoples in order to study their practices (and, so 
far as is possilole, their beliefs) in regard to the 
causation and treatment of disease, let us first 
examine the native Australians, who have been 
studied with considerable care by Spencer and 
Gillen [The Native Tribes of Central Australia, 
London, 1899, The Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, do. 1904), by W. E. Roth {North 
Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin 5, Brisbane, 
1903), and by Howitt {The Native Tribes of South- 
East Australia, London, 1904).^ Amoiig these 
peoples disease is attributed to some evil magic 
prepared by one man who wishes to harm another. 
A widely spread method of causing disease is for 
the sorcerer to take an ima, a stick or bone less 
than a foot long, sharpened at one end, the other 
end being usually tipped ivith porcupine-grass 
resin (S.-G.^ 534). Any native may act as a_ sor- 
cerer. He goes away into the bush with his ima, 
which he places in the ground, muttering some 
such curse as ‘ May your heart be_ rent asunder I , 

‘ May your head ana throat be split open 1 ’ Then 
he goes back to his camp, returning later to fetch 
the ima, which he hides somewhere near his camp. 
He bides his time until he can get near enough 
one night to distinguish his victim without being 
himself observed. 

• He then stoops down, and turning his back towaras the 
camp tAes the tmo in both hands and Jerks it repoaUaiycrer 
his shoulder, muttering the same curses again ’ (S.-G.“ 468). 

Tills pointing of the ima causes disease, and a^en 
death, unless the evil magic which has proceeded 
from the point of the ima can be removed. Usu- 
ally a string is attached to the wax end of the 
irna, and this the sorcerer often bums in the lire 
to ensure the death of his victim. _ There is general 
agreement, among Europeans resident in primitive 
communities, that natives are extraordinarily open 
to suggestion, so far at least as the transmission 
of disease is concerned. A man who believes that 
magic has been exercised upon him 
down, refuses food, and pines_ away (o--Uv 
The WTiter was assured, during^ his stay m tne 
Torres Straits, that it was sufficient if a man re- 
cognized as having magic power made a 9**8'* 
movement towards another who was aware tlia 
the former owed him a grudge. The victim 
then go home, refuse food, and become senous y 
ill. This pointing ivith the bone extends, mtli 
variations, throughout Australia. ^ 
a spear is used ivith a human bone attached w 
(E. § 139 f.); in others a human fibuJa *s used 
(H. 358), often along ivith J* 

which the medicine-men are believed to be able M 
abstract from other victims and to use as a powe^ 
fill aid (ib. 367). In place of the bone, atones may 
be employed (S.-G.*-467 ; H. 378); Fe**®® 
especially in the crystalline form, “e beheved t 
be capable of projecting magic towards t*>e wcnm 

1 For brevitv’s sake, we shall reter to these books as S.-o. 
8.-G.'>, R., and H. respectively. 
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(H. 357, 365 ; R. § 114). Certain stones may, from 
their mythical history, be exceedingly powerful 
(S.-G.*’ 472, 469). A dead man’s hair made into a 
girdle or worn in a necklace, lengths of opossum 
string (R. § 131), a dead man’s head-band (S.-G.® 
538), a knout made of strands of vegetable fibre 
469), a woman’s head-band {ib. 465), are also 
powerful objects for evil magic. Ant-hills are 
simUarly employed ; a curse is muttered into an 
ant-hill, which is then secretly brought hack to 
the camp, pounded, and scattered over the ground 
in the camp to which the victim belongs {ib. 466). 

There is little specialization of function among 
most of the Australian tribes in the causation of 
disease ; any man can magically affect another. 
It is more particularly in the treatment of disease 
that special ‘medicine-men’ play a part (S.-G.*" 
479). These may wear special emblems, and he 
compelled to submit to certain reflations in diet 
and training {ib. 485). The medicine-man may 
suck or knead the affected part (H. 380, 384). He 
may mereW lay on his hands {ib. 382), or make 
passes (S.-G.*’ 484), or he may suck at or bind round 
the patient strings of human hair or opossum fur 
(R. g§ 155, 156). His object is commonly to pro- 
duce from the patient’s body the bone or the stone 
which the patient’s enemy has employed against 
him (S.-G.*’ 480 ; H. 379, 384) ; he sometimes pro- 
duces a bit of quartz or charcoal, or a marble, and 
often spits out blood somehow obtained from his 
own mouth after prolonged sucking. In some 
cases the patient is bled (H. 385), or is treated with 
herbs, etc. {ib. 384). Or it may be enough for him 
to place a woman’s head-band upon his stomach, 
whereupon tlie evil magic passes into the band, 
which is thrown away into tbe bush (S.-G.*" 474). 

There are several minor features also described 
by observers of the Australians; but the above 
may be considered to be typical of this people 
generally, and will suffice to show broadly their 
attitude towards disease. It is clear that disease 
is commonly regarded in Australia as an evil sent 
by one man to another, which is transmitted through 
the magic influence of pointing some such object as 
a bone, a stone, or a piece of quartz. It enters the 
body in that form, and in the same form the evil 
must be withdraivn from the body. 

2 . Torres Straits. — Now let us turn to the 
Torres Straits, between Queensland and New 
Guinea. Here, too, the belief in the power pos- 
sessed by individuals in causing disease is accepted. 
It is probable that in his heart each native knows 
that he cannot cause disease in another ; never- 
theless, he is always in terror lest some enemy 
may have the power of causing it in himself. In 
Murray Island, certain families were credited with 
influence over the growth of bananas, coco-nuts, 
or yams ; others were supposed to direct the move- 
ments of sharks ; many erected stone images in 
their gardens to protect their food. There arose 
a belief in disease as the seq^uel to robbery or some 
similar crime, and in the value of certain stones or 
marks as an indication and assurance that disease 
would follow if the objects protected by such signs 
of tabu were disturbed. 

In Murray Island the writer obtained a descrip- 
tion of a species of sorcery, called maid, which was 
formerly inflicted by any of the older men, in cases 
of haired {maid urkcrlam) or adultery {maid kos- 
kcrlam). Finding his victim alone, the avenger 
takes up a chance stone, and, pronouncing over it 
some magic words {zogo me-r) in a half-whisper, 
spits once or twice on it, and hurls it with great 
force to strike the back of his enemy. The latter 
falls to the ground, breathing heavily, and loses 
consciousness. The assailant and certain relatives 
who have accompanied him now close in on the 
r rostrate body or the victim, and belabour it with 


their clubs. They then mb the body with a mix- 
ture of herbs and coco-nut oil, and give the victim 
coco-nut milk to drink. The assailant, while rab- 
bing him, tells him to go up a coco-nut tree and to 
fall douTi from it, breaking his leg ; or he orders 
him to be bitten by a eentipede {esi), which will 
produce fatal blood-poisoning ; or he may tell him 
to go to a certain point in the island, and then to 
return home and die. The avenging party now 
withdraw to a short distance, leaving the man’s 
knife and some bananas and coco-nuts beside him. 
When he awakes and begins to wonder what has 
happened to him, one of the hiding party takes up 
a stone and hits a tree near the terrified man. 
This makes him start, forget his bruises, and rush 
home, where he lies thirsty and comatose for some 
days. Then (according to the order of his assailant) 
he will say to his wife : ‘ I think I shall go up that 
coco-nut tree.’ He goes up, falls down, breate his 
leg, and perhaps dies. As the informant said, ‘ He 
no go up himself. Medicine [i.e. the magic cere- 
mony] make him go up.’ 

A third feature in the Murray Islander’s attitude 
towards disease consists in his treatment of it. A 
special group of men, the lukup^ zogo le, are con- 
cerned in curing disease. The sick man is placed 
on the sand-beach ; his eyes are closed ; no one 
may see the approach of the lukup zogo le. As he 
comes near, previously anointed with coco-nut oil 
by his attendant, he halts, and, spitting or blowing 
on his hands, performs a series of movements with 
them, as if he were sweeping something from him- 
self towards the patient. The doctor firmly fixes 
his gaze upon the patient throughout these actions. 
Then he makes some movements of the leg and 
further movements of the arms. Finally, he shouts 
the word ‘ Sirar ’ in a shrOl voice and rushes off to 
I the sea, accompanied by the sick man. Some few 
hours after bathing, the hikup zogo le visits the 
patient in his hut and rubs him down with a decoc- 
tion of herbs, sea-weed, and coco-nut oil. This 
massage is repeated daily if necessary, until the 
patient recovers {Camb. Exp. Torres Straits, v. 
320-326, vi. 222-240). 

3 . Melanesia. — These three characteristics — the 
belief that sickness is a result of disregarding a 
tabu, the use of suggestion and interference with 
memory in causing injury or disease, and the more 
elaborate ceremonial in treatment of sickness — 
indicate a more advanced state of cultime than 
exists throughout Australia generally. We may 
trace this state among the neighbouring people of 
New Guinea, in the Bismarck Archipelago, in the 
Solomon Islands, in the Banks Islands, and in the 
New Hebrides ; it is a Papuo-Melanesian attitude 
towards disease. Thus, according to Seligmann 
{The Melanesians of British New Guinea, Cam- 
bridge, 1910), ‘ one or more . . . men who were 
sorcerers would follow their intended victim to 
his garden. . . . There he would be speared and 
clubbed, and, when dead {i.e. unconscious], cut to 
pieces. One end of a length of rope is then looped 
round the dead man’s hand or knee, while the 
opposite end is steeped in certain “medicine” 
{gorto).’ The medicine passes along the rope and 
revives the victim. He is at first dazed, and does 
not know where he is or what has happened to 
him. He is told that he will die shortly, but he at 
once loses_ memory of this. He manages to crawl 
back to his village, \yhere liis friends realize what 
has occurred by his silly, feeble condition, although 
the victim can give no account of what has befallen 
him {op. cit. _170)._ At Savo, Gnadalcanar, Malanta, 
and at Florida, in the Solomon Islands, the victim 
is met in solitude by his assailant, who ‘seizes 
him, bites his neck, stufls . . . [certain] magic 
leaves down his throat and knocks him on tlie 
head with an axe, but not so as to kill him.’ The 
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cliarmed leaves make the victim forget the name 
of his assailant. He goes home, and dies two days 
later (Codrington, 206). In Lepers Island, New 
Hebrides, the assailant, after having overcome his 
victim, shoots a little charmed material at his head 
by means of a bow and arrow, whereupon he can 
remember nothing of the scene, but goes home to 
faU ill and die. His friends, seeing the wound, 
know what has happened to him (lO. 207). 

In the central part of New Britain (Neu Pom- 
mem), Bismarck Archipelago, property is protected 
by tabu signs which, if disregarded, will cause 
headache, sores, etc., on the trespasser or the thief. 
If grasses are charmed and laid on the tree stems, 
madness will ensue. A human bone placed on the 
spot whence an object was stolen will cause the 
thief to waste (R. Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre in der 
Siidsce, Stuttgart, 1907). In the Solomon Islands 
the disregard of tabu marks is similarly believed 
to result m disease. 

Among the Eastern Papuo-Melanesians of New 
Guinea we find a further development of the view 
that disease is due to some emanation from the 
sorcerer. At Bartle Bay, for instance, disease can 
be caused ‘by means of a “sending” projected 
from the body of the sorcerer or witch. . . . The 
“sending” is most commonly projected from the 
body of a Avoman, and after her death may pass to 
her daughter, or Avith her spirit or shade (aru) pass 
to the other Avorld.’ At Gelaria, in the same 
region of Ncav Guinea, the ‘sending’ is called 
laouni. Labtini exist AAdthin women. They are 
said to AA’ear petticoats, Avhich, hoAvever, are shorter 
than those Avom by the women of the district. They 
‘ produce disease by means of a sliver of bone, or 
fragment of stone or coral, called gidana, Avhich 
they insert into their victim’s body. A fragment 
of human bone or a man’s tooth is a specially potent 
gidana ’ (Seligmann, 640 f. ). The gidana is throAA’n 
by the labuni at about sixty yards’ distance ; only 
the ‘ spiritual ’ part is said to enter the A-iotim’s 
body. The process of removing the spell can be 
performed only after the Avoman Avho sent the 
labuni has been appeased by presents. The treat- 
ment is usually undertaken by a man, and consists 
in rubbing the body until the gidana is extracted 
in the form of a material lump, AA'hich is sucked 
out through the closed hands of the masseur. 

This notion of the discharge of an independent 
emanation or spirit from a liAung person, Avhich 
itself lives as a petticoated indivdaual, probably 
led to a further development in Avhich disease is 
attributed to the influence of an evil spirit. 
Amongst the Boro-speaking peoples of Neiv Guinea 
there is ‘ an ill-defined but real belief in demon- 
producing spiritual agencies controlled by a 
sorcerer’ (Seligmann, 291). In the Gazelle Pen- 
insula, NeAv Britain, the most poAverful of evil 
spirits is called Kaia; it dAvells in high trees, 
dark caves, and other inaccessible places AA’hich 
are held sacred. Any one profaning one of these 
sacred places inAutes sickness or death. Kaia 
manifests itself in the form of a snake (P. A. 
Kleintitschen, Die Kiistcnbczcohner d. Gazellehalb- 
insel, Munster, 1906, p. 337). So, too, in the New 
Hebrides, spirits are the chief objects of veneration ; 
a sick man aliA-ays attributes his illness to a spirit 
AA’hich he has offended by trespassing on some spot 
or profaning some object belonging to it, or AA'hich 
some enemy has invoked to bring Slness (Codring- 
ton, 184). 

In the Banks Islands, on the other hand, sickness 
is generally attributed to the resentment, not of 
evu spirits, but of ghosts of the dead. Also in 
Florida (Solomon Mands) it is a tindalo, i.e. a 
ghost of the dead, 

• that causes illness ; it is a matter of conjecture which of the 
kno^vn linddlns it may be. Sometimes a person has reason to 


think, or fancies, that he has offended his dead father, uncle, or 
brother. In that case no special intercessor is required ; the 
p.atient himself or one of the family will sacrifice, and be^ the 
tindalo to take the sickness away ; 'it is a family affair.’ But, it 
he is uncertain of the ghost, if, for instance, his child is sick, he 
will summon a doctor, a mane kisu, to decide. ‘The doctor 
called in will . . . chew ginger and blow into the patient’s ears 
and on that part of the skull which is soft in infants, will call on 
the name of the tindalo, and beg him to remove the sickness’ 
(Codrington, 194 f.). It this proves unsuccessful, another tindalo 
is addressed, or another mane kisu is summoned. The latter 
may undertake to get his own tindalo to intercede with tie 
tindalo that is causing the illness. 


Thus we are able to trace in Oceania a deA-elop- 
ment, along two directions, of ideas as to the 
causation of disease. In the one, disease is attrib- 
uted to some interference on the part of the dead. 
Probably this belief, traces of Avhich appear even 
in Queensland (B. § 114), is correlated Aiith the 
groAvth of the milt of the dead, Avhicliis so complex 
in certain parts of Melanesia. Thus, according to 
Seligmann [op. cit. 12 f.), one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the Western Papuo-Melanesians, 
ranging from Cape Possession to Orangerie Bay, is 
the close association of certain institutions Avith 
the shades of the dead, AA'hereas the Eastern 
Papuo-Melanesians show no fear of the Ausitation 
of the deceased, and no fear of supernatural beings. 
They attribute disease, as we have already seen, to 
the discharge of a spirit from a liiung perpn, thus 
closely agreeing Avith the general Australian Anew. 

The other line of development in Oceania con- 
sists in the attributing of disease to an offended 
spirit, which has to be propitiated by sacrifice. 
This conception finds a far higher development in 
Polynesia. In Samoa, for example, disease was 
considered due to ‘the wrath of some particular 
deity.’ The high priest of the A’illage ascertained 
the cause, and ordered some sacrifice on the part of 
the patient, e.g. a canoe or a piece of land. Or a 
confession AA’as obtained from every member of the 
patient’s family as to the crimes each had com- 
mitted or the curses he had uttered in a moment of 
anger against the patient or some other member 
of the family (G. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, 
p. 140). In Tahiti, again, the sickness of chiefs 
Avas attributed to the anger of the gods. ‘ Whole 
fields of plantains and a hundred or more pigs 
would be taken to the temples, Avhere prayers Avere 
offered up ( W. Ellis, PolyTiesian Mesearches, London, 
1831, i. 349). In Polynesia generally, disease Avas 
supposed to be a Ausitation from the gods. 

‘ AATjen a person was taken ill, the priest or physician wa^ent 
for : as soon as he arrived, a young plantain-tree, procur^oj 
some members of the family, was handed to him, as an offenng 
to the god : a present of cloth was also furnished, ashisovra te^ 
He began by calling upon the name of his god, beseeching him 
to abate his anger towards the sufferer, to say S ^ 

pitiate him, or what applications would afford relief (to. iu m 
indeed, the medicine administered («•?• PO^T^er or tofusmn of 
vegetable matter, hot baths, etc.)vra3 ‘ “ era® 

A-ehicle or medium by which the god would act 
ing any power itself to arrest the progress of the disease 
(t6- 47), , , 

In Hawaii the medicinal herbs employed were 
believed to have been obtained many generations 
ago, by a man named Koreamoku, direct , 

gods, Avho also taught him the use of them 

^*Thusf starting from the mde Australian belief 
that disease Avas sent by 
his enemy, we have reached the Mgh 
conception of illness as the result of sin a^a 
the gods. Instead of employing a medicine-man 
to remove the stone or bone Avhich had entered the 
victim, the latter relies for l\>s/ecove^ mainly on 
prayers and sacrifices ofiered to the e^end g 
Woughout Oceania the various P>^actice 3 a^ haAC 
described are combined AAuth 

the most iraportantof which, alike in cat^arion 
and in the treatment of ease, unquerfionabl^ 
suggestion. Massage, AAUth or ''’‘thont the exterow 
application of herbs, is a very common trcatnien 
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prescribed. Bleeding is occasionally resorted to. 
Trephining wm practised in the Polynesian Islands, 
and is met -nith in certain more western islands, 
c.g. Loyalty Island, Duke of York Island, Neu 
Mecldenburg (New Ireland), and in the Gazelle 
Peninsula of New Britain, for the relief of severe 
headache and epilepsy. Hot baths are often em- 
ployed in Polynesia and in other islands, e. 9 . the 
Solomon Islands, the patient being wrapped in a 
cloth and seated over a pile of heated stones, which 
are covered with herbs and leaves. Practured bones 
are set with splints of bamboo. Herbs are pounded, 
made into decoctions, and administered to the 
patient internally. Sometimes they are merely 
warmed in a coco-nut shell over the fire, and the 
steam therefrom, being applied to the patient, is 
expected to drive away the pain or the disease. 
Especially in Melanesia, into which the areca has 
been introduced from the Malay Archipelago where 
it is similarlj' valued, betel nut, betel leaves, and 
lime are considered powerful medicinal substances, 
both for internal and for outward application. 

We have attempted to trace in vague outline 
various stages in the attitude of difierent Oceanic 
peoples towards disease. But, as we have al- 
ready pointed out (p. 724'), a people, when passing 
to a higher plane, does not discard the beliefs of the 
lower, out carries them wth it, perhaps adapting 
them to suit its further development. Thus the 
Hawaians, although they attribute disease to the 
gods, nevertheless believe that a sorcerer may be 
employed by a man to bring disease or death to 
his enemy. Consequently presents are made to 
the god, not only to appease his anger, but also 
to turn the disease back to the person who sent it 
(Ellis, op. cit. iv. 293). So the Samoan, despite his 
belief that disease is due to the wrath of a deity, 
protects his property by various tabus. For 
example, he may suspend a stick horizontally 
from one of his trees j this expresses ‘ the wish 
of the oivner that any thief touching it might 
have a disease running right across his body, and 
remaining fixed there till he died ’ (Turner, op. cit. 
186). Or he may bring some pieces of clam shell, 
‘erecting at the spot three or four reeds tied 
together at the top in a bunch like the head of a 
man’ (i 6 .). This was recomized as expressing a 
wish that the thief might be seized with ulcerous 
sores. Thus punished, the thief would confess and 
make a present to the owner, who would send him 
in return some native herb as medicine. 

We have already drawn attention to the Aus- 
tralian belief in the potency of human bones as a 
cause of disease. It is also met with in various 
partsof Melanesiaand New Guinea. In the Banks 
Islands, where, as we have seen, illness is attributed 
to the ghosts of the deceased, a piece of human bone, 
belonging to the corpse of the ghost whoso services 
are required, is applied to a fragment of food 
stolen from the victim. The whole is then 
‘ charmed,’ and allowed to decompose or to bum. In 
the same islands and in Florida (Solomon Islands) 
a piece of bamboo is stufl'ed with leaves, a dead 
man’s bone, and other magical substances. The 
aggressor covers up the open end of the bamboo 
until he meets his foe, when he opens it and lets 
fly the magic influence against him (Codrington, 
op. cit. 204). So, too, among the Boro-speaking 
peoples of New Guinea (Seligmann, op. cit. 289) 
there is a widely spread belief that parts of newly 
dead bodies are of value in the preparation of 
charms, and amongst the Eastern Papuo-Melan- 
esians about hlilno Bay (ib. 551) sorcerers are 
supposed to open graves of the dead and to eat 
their bodies. 

From the powers over disease attributed to the 
hunian dead we may pass to those attributed to 
living animals, chief among wliich is that of the 


snake. The most potent of evil spirits in the 
Gazelle Peninsula of New Britain preferably mani- 
fests itself in the form of a snake. The man who 
wishes to injure another cuts up sea snakes and 
mixes them with leaves, roots, lime, and something 
— e.ff. hair, blood, or footprints — connected with 
the victim. He places the whole in a short piece 
of bamboo, mutters secret words over it, and 
throws it into the sea, or buries it in the bush 
(Kleintitschen, op. cit. 343). In Pentecost Island 
(Neiv Hebrides) delirium is attributed to a mac, a 
mysterious snake, w’hich can be removed from the 
patient if he sits over the smoke of a heated coco- 
nut husk into which the medicine-man has breathed 
his charm (Codrington, op. cit. 200). If the mac 
snake took away a piece of food into the place that 
ivas sacred to a spirit, the man who had eaten the 
rest of the food would become ill as the fragment 
decayed. Among the Koro-spealdng tribes of New 
Guinea disease is commonly attributed to snakes 
and to certain magical stones. The sorcerer is 
thought to be able to extract a deadly stone from 
the mack snake, and this stone kills every person 
who touches it. Even the sorcerer, it is said, takes 
care not to come into immediate contact with it. 
In order to obtain a snake-stone, the sorcerer fasts 
in the bush alone for a fortnight, his food being 
limited to roasted bananas. He is particularly 
careful to avoid tlie sight of women. Sooner or 
later he dreams of the whereabouts of a veiy 
poisonous snake. Protecting his limbs by means 
of bandages, he proceeds to find and then to worry 
the snake, and ‘as it glides away, it exposes a 
small stone,’ which he picks up by thrusting against 
it a kind of fishing-spear provided with numerous 
closely set points. It is dropped from the spear 
into a bamboo tube. The snake-stone is described 
as bein^ the size of a filbert, and red-hot, hissing 
and losing its power if dropped into salt-water. 
The snake can be sent by the sorcerer to bite his 
victim, if it has been allowed to smell the clothes 
or some other object belonging to the latter (Selig- 
raann, op. cit. 28). 

The charming of any objects belonging to the 
victim is believed to play so important a part in 
producing disease, not only in Oceania, but over 
the greater part of the world, that it is only 
natural for primitive man to take every care lest 
cuttings from his hair, parings from his nails, 
refuse from his food, his expectoration, excretions, 
footprints, or clothing pass into the hands of his 
enemy. In New Britain, for example, one or 
other of these objects {panait) is used by the 
sorcerer (papait), who murmurs an incantation 
over it, bums it with lime, and blows it from his 
hand into the air (Parkinson, op. cit. 118). In 
Tana (New Hebrides) a sorcerer, on seeing a dis- 
carded banana-skin, will pick it up and wear it all 
day in a leaf hanging round his neck, thus frighten- 
ing every one into thinking, ‘He has got some- 
thing; be will do for somebody by and by at 
night’ (Turner, op. cit. 320). In Florida (Solomon 
Islands) a man could make another ill by secretly 
taking a morsel of the latter’s food, and throwing it 
into a spot which was the known habitat of a 
certain ghost of the dead. 

4 . Malay Archipelago. — Let ns now pass to 
another people culturally and physically most 
closely related to the Polynesians, among whom, 
in consequence, we may expect to find disease 
attributed to gods or spirits, and cured by the 
offering of prayer and sacrifices to them— the 
inhabitants of the Malay Archipelago. Thence it 
will be possible to pass to the Malay Peninsula, 
and to trace the native ideas of disease westward 
to the Indian, and northward to the Mongolian, 
peoples. 

Among the various tribes, and in the various 
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islands of the Malay Archipelago, there is consider- 
able diversity in their beliefs ; but, generally 
speaking, their spiritual world may be described 
as inhabited by the souls of animals (e.g. hawks, 
fowls, pigs, etc.), by spirits of the river, home, 
etc. , and by the gods of thunder, harvest, life, death, 
etc., one of whom may be supreme over the rest. 
Consequently, of the two main causes attributed in 
this region to disease, evil spirits are one ; and the 
treatment consists in effecting the departure of 
the evil spirit either by the persuasions of prayers 
and sacrifices or by the more cogent means of 
magical charms ('Timor, Celebes, Bali, Java, 
Sumatra). The ceremony is often attended with 
much noise of gong- and drum-beating. Com- 
monly, e.g. in Borneo, Ceram, Timor Laut, Buro 
(cf. Frazer, GB-, 1900, iii. 97 f.), the evil spirit or 
the disease — for it is diJBBcult to separate cause from 
effect — is induced to enter a well-provisioned model 
boat, which is made to saU down the river, carrying 
its noxious burden out to sea. This custom of 
sending away the disease down river extends 
throughout the Malay Peninsula to Burma, Siam, 
Annam, and even to Ceylon. Among the Milano 
of Sarawak the ceremony is performed in the 
following Avay : 

The medicine-man (orang hayoh), having decided which apirit 
(antu) ia responsible for the disease, returns home and prepares 
a log of sago palm cut in the image of that antu. This image, 
or dakan, may be enclosed in the model of a house or a boat. 
The patient’s room ia decorated with coloured cloths, flowers of 
the areca palm, and leaves fantastically plaited to represent 
objects, especially birds. A saving of rattan is erected, and 
plaited leaves connect it with the receptacle containing the 
dakan, so that the spirit may enter the latter after having been 
summoned by the orang bayoh to the swing. Several people 
may successively mount the swing, swaying their bodies in every 
possible attitude, to the sound of drums played in the back- 
ground. Himself swaying on the swing, the orang bayoh recites 
‘almost in a monotone an incantation in the old language, ad- 
dressed to the spirit, begging him to come down and take the 
sickness out of the patient’s body ’ (Lawrence and Hewitt, JAI 
xxxviii. [ISOS] 891). ‘ The whole incantation is a succession of 
appeals ... to the spirits, who come gradually nearer and 
nearer until the chant addresses them as if they were just out- 
side the house, and flnaliy as though present in the room ’ (ib. 
408). At length the medicine-man falls from the swing appar- 
ently Insensible ; and after recovery he crosses to the patient, 
muttering incantations, sprinkling yellow rice, and waving over 
him an arena flower. Whenever the swing is unoccupied, an 
areca flower ia hung across it. Finally, the patient himself may 
be transferred to the swing, and now, when the long-besought 
spirit is declared to be present, the patient and the orang bayoh 
proceed to enter the boat or house, the latter spitting betel-nut 
juice on the dakan, pouring water over it, and then sprinkling 
the drops over the patient’s body, still murmuring incantations. 
Next day the dakan, provided with padi and yellow rice and 
adorned with areca flowers, is taken in procession to a stream, 
where it is left to rot in its receptacle, except when the receptacle 
takes the form of a boat. In that case, the boat is decorated 
with flags, manned with a crew, and armed with cannon all of 

S ith, and it is made to float down the river or towed out to sea. 

b Milano, save the orang bayoh, will dare to touch the dakan 
alter the performance of this ceremony. Generally there is a 
‘sound, logical connection between the sickness and dakan 
used,’ the spirits of the water being responsible for dysentery, 
those of the air for headache and fever, those of the jungle for 
malaria, swellings of the legs, and other diseases attendant on 
jungle life (ib. 393). 

'This account is interesting as shelving the com- 
plexity of the ritual which may be attained in 
endeavouring to drive the evil into a boat, which 
is then floated out to sea. The ceremony in one 
form or another is spread, as we have stated, 
throughout the Malay-peopled countries ; it is also 
found in the Solomon Islands, which perhaps it 
reached with the advent of the areca or betel-nut 
from Malaysia. The above account is also interest- 
ing, inasmuch as it introduces certain new features 
— the use of the srving in driving out the disease, 
the transference of the disease (or evil spirit) to an 
image, the swooning of the medicine-man, and the 
attribution of different diseases to different spirits 
or causes. 

In some cases a more simple and less public form of treatment 
is observed. The dakan, after having been incarnated by the 
spirit (antu), is taken by the medicine-man into the jungle, or 
hung on a tree, i.e. in the air, or placed in the river, accord- 


mg ns the spirit’s real home is jungle, air, or water («6. 390). ' In 
Ambosma a white cook is used, with which the patient is rubbed 
It is then placed on a model boat and sent out to sea (Fratcr' 
GB^ iii. 99). ’ 

The swooning of the medicine-man brings us to 
another important feature in the cure of disease 
among primitive peoples. So far as we have con- 
sidered the mental state of the individual at all, it 
has been that of the patient, not that of the 
doctor. It is true that in certain parts of New 
Guinea and Melanesia the medicine-man finds that 
his magic is more efficacious if he enters upon it in 
a fasting state or in other ways maltreats himself. 
But probably in these peoples there is not that 
mental instability which is to be found among the 
Malayan races, leading, under provocation, to loss 
of consciousness, auto-hypnosis, or other forms of 
change in ‘ personality,’ such as are exemplified in 
running amok and in Idtah. The altered mental 
state of the medicine-man during his treatment of 
disease is well exemplified in the second of the two 
main ideas in regard to disease which prevail in 
the Malay Archipelago. One of these ideas we 
have already considered, viz. possession or visita- 
tion by an evil spirit. The other idea, also 
wide-spread throughout this region, extending to 
Burma, the Andaman Islands, Tibet, and Northern 
Asia (Tylor, Primitive Culture, 1873, i. 437), is 
that disease is due to a wandering of the soul. 
Just as in death the soul has finally left the body, 
so in sickness it is temporarily absent ; therefore it 
has to be pursued and caught by the medicine-man. 
The writer hf^pened to see this ceremony of catch- 
ing the wandering soul during a chance evening 
stroll along one of the long verandahs of a house in 
Sarawak, Borneo. It has been picturesquely de- 
scribed elsewhere (Hose and McDougall, J-<4 J xxxi. 
[1901] 184), and may be thus summarized : 

The medicine-man, after chanting several verses with closed 
eyes, receives, in a dreamy state, his war-coat, shield, and 
sword (parang) from tlie hands of an assistant. With a short 
wand he sprinkles water on his parang, and then on each of the 
patients ranged before him. A young fowl is handed to him. 
Before cutting off its head, he prays its soul to take a messara 
to the supreme god to remove all sickness and to preserve the 
people from harm. Then, waving the bird over each patient 
and murmuring some archaic formula), he kills it and sprinkles 
its blood over the patients. With a second fowl in his hand, he 
describes the wanderings of his own spirit, how he has to cro^ 
a great river, where finally he meets with the soul of one of ms 
sick patients. He lays his fingers on the head of one of the 
patients, and at that moment the patient’s soul is believed W 
re-enter his body. At the same time he ties a piece of rattan cord 
round the patient’s right wrist, to confine the soul to the body. 
The same performance is repeated in the case of the other 
patients, and then the medicine-man, after further chanting, 
during which his own soul is returning to his bo^, ties a piece 
of the string round his own wrist. The second fowl is now 
killed, and the blood-stained paronp is wiped on the aim of the 
patient, and is used to cut off the ends of the wnst-stnng. Ihe 
chanting continues, until suddenly the medicine-man gives a 
slight stagger and recovers consciousness. During the ceremony 
he had been heedless of his surroundings; and, from experi- 
ments which the writer knows to have been made at other times 
on such medicine-men, the claim is probably conect. 

The use of strings in the cure of disease (trom 
which perhaps the unthinking use of ligatures 
was derived) extends over other parts of Oceania 
{e.g. Queensland) which we have already studied. 
In the Gazelle Peninsula of New Britain, threads 
are prepared and are charmed in order to cure and 
to prevent disease. For the former purpose, they 
are worn round the affected part ; for the latter, 
round the neck (Parkinson, op. cit. 119). ^ 

In the Banks Islands, a charm consisting or a 
bit of human bone, a fragment of coral, a splinter 
of wood or of an arrow by which a man has died, w 
bound up with leaves and placed m tu? 
path to strike him with disease. This cham, 
called talamatai, depends for its efB“cy jm *he 
tying and binding tight with fibre ® 

op. cit. 204). The use of archaic incantations is 
also common in these parts. ^I’^^ncntly, _ 
which are not understood are borrowed irom 
tribes. We have already stated that a man maj 
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recognize his inability to cause disease, yet may 
fear the existence of that power in others. So, 
frequently a tribe may consider another tribe 
specially versed in the causation or treatment of 
disease, and may use its language or summon 
members of it to its aid. 

In the Malay Archipelago, bits of wood, stones, 
or rags are sometimes drawn out of the patient’s 
body, as demonstrating the cure of the disease. 
The medicine-man’s chest will often contain curi- 
ously tivisted roots, knotty sticks, pebbles, coloured 
marbles, pieces of quartz, etc., many of which, he 
claims, are revealed to him as medicines by benevo- 
lent spirits in his dreams. It is said that by means 
of the quartz crystal the medicine-man can diagnose 
the disease, see the soul, and catch it in its wander- 
ings (Ling Roth, Natives of Sarawak and British 
N. Borneo, London, 1896, i. 273). Possibly this 
is another example of the susceptibility of the 
Malayan to auto-hypnosis (crystal-gazing). 

Another important feature of Malayan medicine 
consists in the prominence of women doctors. 
There are instances of this feature throughout 
Oceania, but in certain parts of the Malay Archi- 
pelago it reaches its highest development. It is 
stated that in Borneo, for instance, at least in the 
past, a certain class of medicine-men, on adopting 
their profession, were emasculated, dressed in 
women’s clothes, and thereafter treated as women 
(Ling Roth, ih. i. 270, 282). At the present day 
many cures in that country are undertaken by 
women, and most of the spirits invoked by the 
medicine-men receive the prefix ini, ‘ grandmother’ 
— perhaps in accordance with the former import- 
ance of womanhood in the treatment of disease. 

In the Malay Archipelago, betel-nut and pepper 
are the common outward remedies for almost any 
disease. Turmeric, honey, spices, and onions are 
taken internally. Cholera is treated by rubbing 
with kayu puhh oil, and by water from certain 
sacred jars. Bleeding is practised ; cupping is 
common — usually by means of a bamboo cane, the 
air within which is exhausted either by suction or 
by lighting a fire at the upper end. A wound may 
be cauterized by burning with a red-hot wire. A 
patient may be exposed to the smoke of a fire 
lighted below a bamboo grating on which he sits. 

S. Malay Peninsula. — Coming now to the Malay 
Peninsula, we find that diseases become more dis- 
tinctly personified as demons. Each disease is 
(not, IS eaused by) a different demon ; the demons 
all arise from the thunder-god, who sends them by 
the winds, because of the sins of the people. There 
are ape-demons, black-dog-demons, tiger-demons, 
jungle- and river-demons, any one of which may 
cause disease. Certain new features, possibly of 
Indian or Chinese oripn, begin to make their ap- 
pearance here. Amulets now become important. 
\Vomen obtain protection from disease by wearing 
combs, with inscribed patterns on them, and the 
patterns cause the disease-bearing wind to fall to 
the ground until the wearer has passed. A Semang 
woman may possess twenty or thirty such combs, 
which apparently depend for their efficacy on the 
particular pattern that they bear. The men’s 
‘talismans are . . . incised on the quivers and 
charm-holders ’ (Skeat and Bla^den, Fagan Faces 
of the Malay Peninsula, London, 1906, i. 423). 
There is supposed to be some connexion between 
these patterns and the flowers which the good god. 
Pie, at one time allotted as remedies for the 
various diseases. The diseases rvere also thought 
to be laid by the winds on the parasitic plante of 
trees, between death and burial of the victims. 
Now, so runs the legend (which, however, must be 
accepted with caution), as new diseases have arisen 
since Pie dwelt on earth, and since the vegetable 
kingdom then apportioned by him to different 


diseases is exhausted, such illnesses as smallpox 
and cholera ‘ have no rest, but, as soon as they have 
killed one man, fall straightway upon another even 
before the soul of the first has left the body ’ (ib. ii, 
212). Among the Mantra (of Malacca) also amulets 
are much in use ; they are made of pieces of tur- 
meric or other substance, strung on a ^red of bark, 
and worn round the neck, wrists, or waist. The 
Sakai have bamboos decorated with magical pat- 
terns, w'hich are kept from the public gaze (ib. ii. 
252). 

Incense is used in the Malay Peninsula. The 
Blandas of Selangor exorcize the evil demon by 
burning benzoin and invoking the spirits (bantu) 
of tigers or elephants or monkeys to enter the 
nmdicine-man’s body. The patient lies on his back 
within a shelter of nt Jony-palm leaves. As soon 
as the spirit enters the medicine-man, he brushes 
the jiatient seven times from head to foot with 
certain leaves, repeating an incantation which 
evidently is intended to expel the demon from the 
body. Among the Sakai the invalid is similarly 
beaten rvith leaves, after a censer of burning 
benzoin has been swung over his couch. The 
object here is to drive the demon within a cage 
which is suspended over the head of the patient 
(ib. ii. 257). 

Trees also assume more importance. Disease 
may be cured by removing roots and stumps which 
are suspected to be the home of the demon, and by 
casting saplings into the jungle so that evil spirits 
may accompany them. 

Among ail the peoples of Eastern Asia sticks are 
of great value for the treatment of and protection 
from disease. Thus among the Ainus the demons 
of disease are propitiated by making them what is 
called inao. An inao is a whittled wand ; groups 
of inao are collectively called misa. They are 
sometimes worshipped as messengers to the gods ; 
sometimes they are regarded ns oflerings to the 
gods ; or they may be regarded as mere charms. 
‘So, when a person falls sick, the elders often 
meet together and make inao of this [willow] tree. 
After they have been worshipped they are taken 
out to the sacred place and stucK up among the misa’ 
(J. Batchelor, op. cit. 88). Sticks of elder about 
four feet high are set up in a village for protection 
from a prevailing epidemic (see art. AlNUS). So, too, 
in the Andaman Islands, when an epidemic occurs, 
the medicine-man, who is called Oko-pai'ad (lit. = 
dreamer), brandishing a burning log, bids the evil 
spirit retire, and plants before each hut stakes 
painted in stripes with black bees’ wax, the smell 
of which helps to keep the demons at a distance 
(Man, JAI xii. [1883] 97). In the Malay Archi- 
pelago, sticks with fine shavings attached also play 
a similar part. Among the Tibeto-Burman peoples, 
a kind of arbour is erected before the sick man’s 
house, made of grass and boughs supported on four 
poles, round which are hung little balls of split 
cane rolled tightly together. Strands of cane are 
stretched round the house from this arbour. The 
demons cannot pass through this barrier, conse- 
quently those already inside the house cannot be 
assisted by others from without (Shakespear, JAI 
xxxix. [1909] 378 f.). 

6. Africa.— In Africa illness is commonly attrib- 
uted cither to the machinations of an enemy or 
— more usually perhaps— to resentment on the part 
of the ghost of a dead man owing to the disrespect 
rrith which he has been treated. In West Africa, 
apparently, it _may even be one of the sick man’s 
own spirits which thus vents his annoyance on the 
body (Tylor, ii. 130). Almost universally, before 
treatment is begun, the name of the ghost must be 
discovered. Among the Nandi, this takes place by 
divination. Some near relative is sent for, who 
takes four (for a woman, three) stalks of the castor 
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oil plant or of millet, and tries to stand each 
npriKht in a fragment of pot containing water, 
which is placed near the patient’s bed. As he 
takes each stalk, he calls on one of the deceased 
relatives of the patient by name. When one of 
the stalks stands erect, be exclaims, ‘I have got 
thee, O medicine-man,’ and the patient solemnly 
kicks it over with his big toe. The stalks are 
distributed in various places in or armmd the 
house ; a little mud or sand mixed with the water 
is smeared on the forehead and throat of the 
invalid ; ‘ the rest, together with some eleusine 
grain, beer, and milk, is sprinkled between the 
bed and the door and also thrown outside the 
house,’ the relative beseeching the ghost to depart 
in return for the food which is being offered it 
(A. C. Hollis, Th& Nandi, London, 1909, p. '69). 
Among the A-Kikiiyu {W. Scoresby Eoutled^e, 
With a Prehistoric People, the Akikuyu of British 
East Africa, London, 1910, p. 263) such divination 
is practised by arranging a number of counters 
in equal heaM and observing the remaining unit. 
Among the jBaganda small pieces of buffalo- or 
cow-hide are cast(J. Roscoe, JAl xxxii. [1902] 40). 
Among the Bangala on the Upper Congo River the 
nanga, or medicine-man, addresses questions to the 
patient to discover what particular oivete, or spirit, 
IS causing the disease. He beats his drum, talks 
excitedly, and chants various incomprehensible 
phrases before the patient. ‘ The lilt of the metre 
together with the rhythm of the drum make the 
patient sway to and fro and have a hypnotic effect 
on him.’ His body jerks and twitches, as he is 
now plied with questions by the nanga. In this 
way the cause of the iUness is found out (J. H. 
Weeks, JAI xl. [1910] 425). In the Sudan the 
ivriter received a description of a similar divi- 
nation by means of music; the rite, which is 
known as zar, is said to be employed even in Cairo, 
among women. The patient is visited several 
times bv the practitioner, who wears a different 
coloured dress and sings a different incantation at 
each visit. Ultimately one dress or incantation is 
discovered which presumably by its action on the 
demon causes the patient to swoon. This know- 
ledge having been obtained, the patient is seated 
astride a live sheep, and the same dress and in- 
cantation are employed again. After the patient’s 
second swoon the sheep is killed, the blood is 
smeared over her, and the meat is partly sacrificed, 
partly given her to eat. 

The use of animals in the cure of disease is a 
characteristic feature throughout Africa. Thus 
among the Hottentots, the hand of a sick patient 
is introduced -within the leg of an ox, which is then 
killed and eaten by married people who have chU- 
dren. A child recently recovered from a severe 
illness is dragged through an arch over which an 
ox is made to stand. The ox is killed, and eaten 
only by married people who have chDdren (Frazer, 
(ojo. cit. iii. 405). Among the Bondei, a white chicken 
is tied to the head of the bed-post; and later, -when 
it has gro'>vn to a fowl, it is taken to a tall tree, 
killed, and eaten. The medicine-man and patient, 
on their return, take care not to look behind 
them (Dale, JAI xxv. [1896] 219). In these cases 
it appears that some good influence is derived 
by eating an animal which has been brought 
into contact with a person recently affected by 
disease. 

But, generally speaking, tbe animal is used only 
for the transference of the disease to it. Thus, in 
Bechuanaland, a king after an illness seats himself 
on an ox stretched on the ground, the head of 
which is then held in water until it dies of suflb- 
cation. To cure a headache, a man will sometimes 
beat a lamb or goat until it falls do-\ra, with the 
object of transferring to it his pain (Frazer, qp. cit. 


iii. 14). A Guinea neCTo will tie a live chicken 
round his neck to cure aisease (ib.). In such cases 
the animal or bird is generally driven away or 
lolled. In the Upper Congo, the miefa (spirits), 
‘when they are troubling a family, can be driven 
into animals by the nanga ya bwaica [‘ medicine- 
man of the mat’], and lolled by him’ (Weeks, 
op. cit. 378). Of all the nanga, this ‘medicine- 
man of the mat’ was the most powerful. On his 
arrival at the sick-house, he put stakes into the 
ground, and, by tying a mat round them, made 
an enclosure, in which he sat speaking to the vari- 
ous miefa, answering ‘ himself in assumed voices, 
pretending he was nolding a conversation rvith 
them ’ {ib. 383). ‘ A string was tied from the roof 
of his clients’ house to one of the stakes in his mat 
enclosure, and the end of the string dropped inside. 
From this string there dangled dri^ plantain 
leaves, twigs, etc.’ {ib.). When he was tired he 
shook the leaves — a signal for the lads sitting out- 
side the enclosure to start beating their drums, 
and for the folk to sing their chorus. Thus he 
would spend several days in trying to find out 
which of the miefa was troubling the family. 
Finally, he makes 

•a terrific noise inside the mat, as though he were fighting for 
his life. Shouts, screams, derisive laughter, whacks, thuds, 
and smacks proceed from the interior of the mat, and at last 
the nanga rushes out, panting and sweating profusely, bolding 
in his hand a bleeding head [really tbe head of a rat or lizard, 
but believed by the people to belong to a mysterious animal 
dug up from within the mat), and deolarinp that he has killed 
the animal that was possessed by the spirit that was troubling 
the family ' (t6. S84). 

So in Uganda, the evil spirit, which is supposed 
to dwell at the top of the centre hut-pole, in caught 
by raising a buffalo’s or cow’s horn, within which 
shells are placed so as to make a squeaking noise 
w’hen the nom is shaken, which is supposed to be 
the spirit of the horn. When the evil spirit is thus 
caught, the horn is simply covered with a piece of 
bark-cloth, placed in a water-pot, and thrown into 
the river or oumt in the jungle (Roscoe, JAI xxxi. 
[1901] 125 f.). . . 

In addition, of course, to the determination of 
the particular spirit causing the disease, and to the 
transference of it to an animal, other therapeutic 
measures, some of considerable complexity, are pre- 
scribed by the medicine-man. Among the Bondei, 
dieting is common : certain objects of food are 
tabued. Among the Bageshu (Roscoe, JAI xxxix. 
[1909] 187), ‘ sometimes herbs are rubbed over the 
sick man and buried in the path. It is believed 
that the first person who steps over the heitos -will 
contract the disease. . . .’ In the Upper Congo, 
cupping is often practised, usually by sucking a 
horn placed over the skin. Massage is a coniinon 
treatment, often terminated by the pretended ex- 
traction of a small object — a palm-nut, stone, or 
piece of iron — from the patient’s body. Enemas 
and fomentations are also used. _ Rheumatic pams 
in the limbs are relieved by_ tying certain medi- 
cines to a brass rod, which is then woni by the 
patient, l^notted strings are tied round the sui- 
ferer’s wrists and feet. Among the 
British Central Africa (Stannus, JAI xl. .jJ 
285), many children’s illnesses are treated by bon- 
ing certain leaves in water and holdi^ the ch 
over the medicated vapour -bath. ® 

arrested by the powdered bark of an astnng 
tree. Internal remedies are_ only sparingly use 
The treatment of snake-bite is by ij,. 

Among the A-Kamba (British East | , 

medicine-man’s gourd commonly P®„ ’ 

hard seeds, nuts, and such objecte as the bone of a 
lion’s paw, a cock’s spur, pieces of P°rcupine qubis, 
etc. He also carries various po’^’^ere, e.o. a grey 
powder made from certain trees, 
be an antidote to magic and I»'Son; a '^“it P 
called iga (also used by the A-Kikiiyn, and called ny 
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them ira) ; a blackish mixture prepared from some 
tree, and used to cure swelling of tlie limbs ; a dark 
medicine contained in a gazmle’s horn, which is of 
value when pointed at the abdomen of a woman in 
labour ; ana a medicine which, when mixed with 
water, is given internally for diarrhoea (C. W. 
Hobley, Ethnology of A-Kamba and other East 
African Tribes, Cambridge, 1910, p. 100). The 
A-Kikdyu sew up su'erd-slashes and spear-stabs. 
Their chembtt is made of castor-oil, sheep fat, hones', 
goat’s milk, water of various streams in Kikuyu, 
urine of a male and female goat and sheep, magumo 
wool, and the milky sap of wild figs. A little of 
this mixture placed on tne penis cures hsematuria ; 
it is also good for a cough. Indeed, it wiU revive 
a dj’ing man if he be touched with it on the fore- 
head, tongue, navel, buttocks, and toes, and if 
some be passed five times round his head. Other 
Kikiiyu medicines are made from seeds, leaves, 
roots, and from the ashes of roots and barks. They 
are usually kept in the form of a dry powder, and 
are applied by touching the parient much in the 
manner described. Expectoration plays an im- 
portant part in the ritual of treatment, the patient 
at the same time exclaiming, ‘ I expel what is bad’ 
(Routiedge, op. cit. 262 ; Hobley, JAT xl. [1910] 
448). 

7 . Central and S. America. — Among the Indians 
of America we naturally look for those character- 
istics in their attitude towards disease which we 
have met with in Eastern Asia and Malayo-Poly- 
nesia (see ‘American’ section of this article, below). 
As regards S. America, in South Chili the medicine- 
man is dressed as a woman, and the great nervous 
excitement, followed by a state of coma or trance 
into which he is thrown, forcibly recalls the sha- 
manistic condition existing in Asia and Malaysia. 
But there is one striking feature in S. America 
which is on a distinctly lower plane of culture, viz. 
the persistent attribution of disease to material 
objects. Thus, among the Araucanos of Chili, the 
principal god, formerly called Pillan, the thunder- 
god, was served by malignant spirits called Hue- 
citvns, who could transform themselves into apy 
shape and produce invisible wounds by means of in- 
visible weapons. All disease is attributed by them 
to evil spirits, which produce an invisible ryound 
or introduce some foreign body within the victim. 
Not only Divine beings, but the living and the 
dead, may, as malign spirits, assume a form, c.g. 
snake, ant, or lizard, which may produce disease 
(R. E. Latcham, JAI xxxix. [1909] 346). Conse- 
quently diseases are treated first by discovering 
their source, and then by expelling the harmful 
substance from the body. In Central Brazil the 
‘ good ’ medicine-man finds the poison which has 
been sent to the victim by the ‘bad’ medicine- 
man, and lays it in water, thus rendering it harm- 
less. The sorcerer may have obtained some hair 
or blood from the rictim, which he then mixes with 
the poison of Avasps, ants, and other insects, pre- 
pared Avith oil and certain resins in a calabash. 
But, if he cannot obtain, blood or hair, he poisons a 
tAvig or a Avoollen thread. He then introduces this 
into the victim’s house, or shoots it Avith an arroAv 
into a tree near Avhere he lives. The tAvig is sup- 
posed to Avoxmd the victim ; and so the ‘ good ’ 
medicine-man sucks the wound until the twig (or 
Avoollen thread) appears, and then he spits it out. 
Tobacco-narcosis is a A’ery comnion mode of treat- 
ment, the medicine-man bloAA'ing tobacco smoke 
over the patient’s body, kneading it Avith great 
force, while the medicine-man’s groans and lamenta- 
tions resound through the Aullage. At length he 
begins to suck, and ultimately expectorates the 
cause of the illness (K. A'on den Steinen, Untcr^den 
Naturvolkem Zentral-Brasiliens, Berlin, 1897, p. 
300). 


Similarly, in Paraguay the Avitch-doctor is sup. 
posed to have the poAver of introducing beetles into 
a man’s stomach. So, Avhen a man is ill, he sum- 
mons the medicine-man, aa-Iio, to an accomp.miment 
of rattles and the excited singing of his assistants, 
spits on and sucks at the patient’s stomach untU at 
length he produces a beetle, a palm-nut, or a fish- 
bone. 'The Avitch-doctors usumly Avear ear-disks 
faced ‘ Avith bright pieces of glass or bits of polished 
tin’ (S. H. C. HaAvtrey, JAI xxxi. [1901] 291). 

Lm:iu.TnRE, — ^This is given throughout the article. The only 
general book known to the writer, Max Bartels’ JDicJ/rdinn tier 
Ifatunblker (Leipzig, 1893), cannot be strongly recommended. 

C. S. Myers. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (American).— 
As certain aspects of primitive medicine Avill be 
treated in art. Medicine-Men, the present dis- 
cussion Avill be limited to the consideration of 
disease itself from the various points of vieAV of the 
American aborigines’ ideas, customs, ceremonials, 
etc., connected Avith its prevention, relief, and 
cure. Among a race as Avidely scattered as the 
American Indians, and occupying, for long periods 
of time, all kinds of enAuronments — from the Arctic 
north to the tropical south, from the seashore and 
coastal regions to the high plateaus and mountain- 
ous areas of the continent, island regions like the 
Caribbean, arid plains like those of the south- 
AA’estem United States and parts of south-Avestem 
South America, the thick forests and Avell-Avatered 
lands in some other directions, the valleys of the 
great rivers and the basins of great lakes — the pre- 
valence of diseases, the susceptibility to them, the 
methods of treatment, and the psychological re- 
action to the general situation Avere naturally 
subject to considerable variation. 

I. American Indians a comparatively healthy 
race.— At the time of the Columbian discovery, 
the Indians Avere, on the AA’hole, a healthy people, 
and, in spite of the efiects of intertribal AA’ars and 
their attendant eA'ils, Avere holding their oaati in 
point of numbers, or, as some authorities believe, 
Avere even increasing in population, especially in 
some parts of the continent. Our knoAA’ledgc of 
diseases among the American Indians, before the 
coming of the Avhites, is not very satisfactory even 
for the semi-civilized peoples of Mexico, Central 
America, and Peru ; for many of the uncivilized 
tribes of both North and South America the data 
at hand are scanty indeed. Where direct state- 
ments of early explorers, missionaries, pioneers, 
and colonists are lacking, certain inferences can 
be made from the mention of diseases in myths 
and legends and cognate folk-lore material. Dr. 
Hrdlitka, our best and most recent authority on 
the matter, says {Bull. SO BE, pt. i. [1907] p. 540 ) : 

•The condition of the skeietal remains, the testimony of early 
observers, and the present state of some of the tribes in tins 
regard, warrant the conciusion that on the whole the Indian 
race was a comparativelj’ healthy one. It was probably spared 
at least some of tlie epidemics and diseases of the Did AVorld, 
such ns smallpox and rachitis, while other scourges, such ns 
tuberculosis, syphilis (precolumbian), tj-phns, cholera, scarlet 
fever, cancer, etc., were rare, if occurring at all. Taking Into 
consideration the warlike nature of many of the tribes and the 
evidence presented by their bones (especially the skulls), in- 
juries, etc., particularly those received by oilenslve weaiwns, 
must have been common, although fractures are less frequent 
than among white people.’ 

Since contact Avith the Avhites, a marked decrease 
in numbers has taken place nearly everywhere, 
the causes of this dimmution being ‘the intro- 
duction of diseases (particularly smallpox), the 
spread of alcoholism, sypldlis, and especially tuber- 
culosis . . . and increased mortality due to changes 
in the habits of the people through the encroach ment 
of civilization.’ Certain tribes, hoAvever, are noAV 
bemnning to show a slight increase in population, 
and Dr. Hrdlicka thinks that, ‘as more attention 
is paid to the hygienic conditions of the Indians, 
an increase comparable Avith that in AA-hites may bo 
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expected in many sections.’ The writer of the 
present article has pointed out several cases of 
such increase in his art. ‘ Indians, North American ’ 
in xiv. 452. Mixed bloods are said to suffer, 

more than the pure bloods, from ‘ many disorders 
and diseases known to the whites,’ but the evidence 
in this matter is by no means convincing. 

2. Epidemics, etc. — As has been already noted, 
epidemics of disease appear to have been rare in 
pre-Columbian America, According to Dr. H. U. 
Williams (p. 342), the New World, up to the 
period of its discovery and occupation Iw the 
whites, offered a marked contrast to the Old in 
the fact that ‘ the American race, during its sojourn 
of some thousands of years apart from the rest of 
mankind, developed a surprisingly small number 
of infections peculiar to it.’ Concerning certain 
epidemics and wide-spread outbreaks of disease 
contemporaneous with the settlement of various 
parts of the continent by Europeans, it is still 
somewhat doubtful whether the infection in ques- 
tion came from Eurcme (by way of white people, 
or, possibly, through Indians who had been taken 
to Europe) or was of native origin. An interesting 
example is the epidemic among the Indians of New 
England in 1616-1620, of which a critical study 
has recently been made by Dr. Williams. This 
pestilence, which was accompanied by great mor- 
tality among the Indians, from Cape Cod to the 
Penobscot, and sporadically outside these limits, 
but from which the English seem to have been 
mostly immune, may have been a variety of the 
‘ bubonic ’ plague prevalent in London during the 
early years of the 17th cent., and transferred to 
America by sailors, colonists, or returning Indians. 
It could hardly have been smallpox, as some have 
thought; this disease raged among the Indians 
later on (e.g, in 1633). The idea that it may have 
been carried to the Indians by certain shipwrecked 
French sailors held captive among them is also to 
be considered. The European settlers of the period 
were prone to regard such calamities as visitations 
of God, just as many Indian tribes looked upon 
them as the work of evil spirits, etc. The idea 
also prevailed among the Indians that epidemics of 
diseases unknown before the advent of the ivhites 
were in some way let loose among the natives by 
the English and other white peoples. Interesting 
on this point is the following extract from Winslow’s 
Good News from New England (1624), cited by Dr. 
Williams (p. 345) : 

‘ Here let me not omit one notable, though wicked, practice of 
this Tisquantum (Squanto) ; who to the end he might possess 
his countrymen with the greater fear of us, and so consequently 
of himself, told them we had the plague buried in our store- 
house ; which, at our pleasure, we could send forth to what 
place or people we would and destroy them therewith, though 
we stirred not from home. Being, upon the aforenamed brabbles, 
sent for by the governour to this place, where Hobbamook (an 
Indian) was and some ocher of us, the ground being broke in 
the midst of the house, whereunder certain barrels of powder 
were buried, though unkno\vn to him, Hobbamock asked him 
what it meant. To whom he readily answered : That was the 
place, wherein the plague was buried, whereof he formerly told 
him and others. Alter this Hobbamock asked one of our 
people, whether such a thing were, and whether we had such a 
command of it. Who answered No ; but the God of the English 
had it in store, and could send it, at his pleasure, to this destruc- 
tion of His and our enemies. This was, as I take it, about the 
end of May 1022.’ 

Ethically, at least, some of the English and 
some of the Indians were not far removed from 
one another. 

There has been much discussion of the question 
whether syphilis is of pre-Columbian origin in 
America, or has been introduced from Europe 
since the discovery. Dr. A. S. Ashmead {Amer. 
Joum. Dermal., 1908, pp. 226-233) is convinced of 
its pre-Columbian origin, and Dr. F. Grana identi- 
fies it with the Peruvian huanti ; Dr. Iwan Bloch 
(Intern. Amerih.-Kongr. xiv. [1904] 57-79), from 
historical and osteological eiddence — he lias re- 


cently also published a volume on the subject— 
is another believer in the pre-Columbian theory, 
wbich is also shared by E. G. Bourne, the American 
historian, who considers the legend of the culture- 
hero Gnahagiona and his sores ‘ conclusive evidence 
that syphilis had existed in the West Indies long 
before the coming of the Spaniards ’ (Froc. Amer. 
Antig. Soc., N.S., xvii. [1906]). Drs. Tello and 
Palma of Peru, who have studied the question, 
seem also to share the opinion that syphilis is 
pre-Hispanic in Peru, citing in evidence certain 
representations of the effects of the disease in an- 
thropomorphic pottery, etc.; so also E. D. Wagner 
and Dr. Capitan, the French anthropologist 
(Joum. Soc. ties Amir, de Paris, N.S., vi. [1909]). 
Dr. Lehmann (Glohus, xcviii. [1910] 12-13) is of 
opinion that the evidence in Tello and Palma 
does not settle the matter satisfactorily, and I)r. 
HrdliSka is by no means convinced of the preva- 
lence of syphilis in pre-Columbian America. The 
exact character of the Peruvian uta, the Colum- 
bian and Paraguayan huba, and some other dis- 
eases, all of which may possibly on some occasions 
be mistaken for syphilis, is not yet clearly decided. 
The idea of syphilis-infection of man from the 
llama — a belief occurring in certain regions of 
South America — is not sustained (in man and in 
the llama the disease is comparatively rare now in 
Peru). Leprosy, according to Dr. Ashmead, was 
introduced into America from Spain. There are 
other interesting S. American diseases that call 
for further investigation, such, e.g., as the Ecua- 
dorian huicho, which seems to have some analogies 
with the African ‘sleeping sickness.’ 

Among a number of American Indian peoples 
(e.g. the Oregonian Klamath) there are general 
dances and luce ceremonies carried out for the 
purpose of avoiding or driving away epidemics and 
outbreaks of disease. Some of the Indians of the 


south-western United States tried to ‘capture the 
spirit of smallpox during an epidemic or that dis- 
ease, and similar procedures are reported from 
elsewhere. 

3. Conceptions of the nature, source, etc., of 
disease. — Under this head could be cited illustra- 
tions of all manner of ideas, from the most natural 
and simple to the most far-fetched and comtdi- 
cated, or even metaphysical. On this point Dr. 
HrdliSka remarks (Bull. SO BE, pt. i. [1907] p- 
837) : 

’ The causation and the nature of dise-ise being to the Indian 
in large part mysteries, he assigned them to supernatural 
agencies. In general, every illness that could not plainly be 
connected with a visibie influence was regarded ns the effect 
of an introduction into tbe body, by malevolent or offended 
supernatural beings or through sorcery ^iractised by an 
enemy, of noxious objects capable of producing and continu- 
ing pain or other sj-mptoms, or of absorbing the patients 
vitality. These beliefs, and the more rational ones concerning 
many minor indispositions and injuries, led to the development 
of separate forms of treatment, and varieties of healers. 

Among the American aborigines one finds ex- 
amples of the attribution of disease and illness m 
man to his own misdeeds and sinfulness, to his 
neglect of his ancestors, to violations of innumer- 
able kinds of tabus and prohibitions, to the 
malevolence or ill-will of the dead, to the * 
of ghosts, to the actions of the wind and the 
moon, to the machination of enemies through 
magic and witchcraft, etc., to the deare for re- 
venge of the animal world ill-treated by man, to 
temporary loss of the soul, to the introduction o 
foreign objects into the body, to the shadous 0 
lertain other people (e.g. mourning widows ana 
widowers), to women (particularly when menstm- 
iting), etc. For certain special diseases ana 
lathological conditions very curious rcMops arc 
iometinies given. Some of the names of disea^ 
ind terms relating to or describing tlmir 
ire interesting psychologically. In Tsira.sl>'<in the 
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term for ‘having epileptic fits’ really signifies 
‘like a hear’; and the word for ‘cra 2 y’ means 
‘like a land-otter.’ The Chinook term for ‘rheu- 
matism’ means lit. ‘tired all over’ — quite an 
expressive name. In Kutenai the general term 
for ‘sick’ is sdnitlqoine, lit. ‘bad-hodied he is’; 
the corresponding word for ‘well’ being sukitlqoine, 
‘good-bodied he is.’ The term ‘sick’ is applied 
in a number of Indian languages to denote emo- 
tions and the like. Thus in the speech of the 
Mosquito Indians the term for ‘angry’ simifies 
lit. ‘liver-sick’; in Haida, ‘downcast’ is ‘heart- 
sick,’ etc. By the Mosquito Indians the liver is 
regarded as the seat of emotional life ; among 
the Kutenai and many other Indian tribes it is the 
heart. With some of them, unless the heart can 
be touched or struck, the efforts of the shaman to 
injure or kill a man turn out useless. Certain 
tribes believe that diseases are ‘shot’ into the 
body (e.gr. ‘pains’ with some Californian tribes). 

4 . Ceremonials, magic and religious, in rela- 
tion to disease and its cure. — The employment 
of magic rites and formulae, of religious or semi- 
religious ceremonials, ritual and other perform- 
ances, -for the purpose of preventing or curing 
diseases of various sorts is common in all regions 
of the globe, especially among uncivilized peoples, 
and the aborigines of America are no exception to 
the rule. These rites and ceremonies vary, from 
the simple procedures of the ‘ medicine-men ’ and 
‘medicine-women,’ shamans, or sorcerers, who by 
rude incantations and noise-making with rattles, 
drums, etc., sought to drive away disease, or by 
laying on of hands, sucking, tricks of legerdemain, 
and the like, pretended to extract noxious objects 
from the body of the patient, to the more elaborate 
and highly developed ritual activities of ‘ medicine- 
societies ’ carried out sometimes for the benefit of 
an individual, or a whole family, and again on 
behalf of the entire community. The whole wide 
range is occasionally to be found within the limits 
of a single linguistic stock. Thus we have the 
crude rites of the lowest Athapascan tribes of 
Alaska and north-westem Canada, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the complicated system of 
the ‘night chant’ of the Navaho, who are of the 
same lineage; in like manner, also, the simple 
procedures of the shamans of the barbarous Utes 
and Shoshones, the lowest representatives of the 
Uto-Aztecan stock, contrasting with the rites and 
ceremonies of the Aztecs of ancient Mexico and 
their semi-civilized kindred, who mark the highest 
limit attained by this people. And S. America, 
while not exhibiting, perhaps, such extremes of 
iversity within one and the same stock, shows 
equal variety, if one compares the barbarous and 
completely uncivilized tribes of the Brazilian, 
Peruidan, and Venezuelan forests with the ancient 
Peruvians. Healing ceremonies of great interest 
occur among many American Indian peoples ; the 
best knoivn and those described in greatest detail 
belong to some of the Plains tribes and peoples of 
the Algonquian stock. . As Dr. HrdliSka remarks 
{Bvll. SO BE, pt. i. p. 838) : 

‘ Among most of the populous tribes the medicine-men of this 
class (the priest-healer type) were associated in guilds or 
Bocieties, and on special occasions performed great healing or 
“ life- (vitality-) giving "ceremonies, which abounded in songs, 
prayers, ritual, and drama, and extended over a period of a 
few hours to nine da.'k’s/ 

There also existed among some tribes 

'large medicinc-societics, composed principally of patients 
cured of serious aUments. Tliis was particularly the case 
among the Pueblos. At Zufii there still exist several such 
societies, whose members include the greater part of the 
tribe ond whose organization and functions are complex. 
The ordinary* members are not actual healers, but are believed 
to be more competent to assist in the particular line of dis- 
eases which are the specialty of their society, and therefore 
may be called by the actual mc<iicine-men for assistance. 
They participate also in the ceremonies of their own societj'* 
(p. 838 f,). 


The curative ceremonies of such people as the 
Navaho, when employed for the benefit of indi- 
viduals, are both prolonged and costly, being 
exceedingly elaborate both in ritnal and in para- 
phernalia. According to Dr. G. A. Dorsey (ib, 
p. 229) : 

‘Among the non-Pueblo tribes of the S.W., espcoially among 
th6_ Navaho and Apache, the extended ceremonies are almost 
entirely the property of the medicine-men, and must be re- 
garded as medicine-dances. Many of these are of an elaborate 
and complicated nature, hut all are designed for the restoration 
of the sick. In these ceremonies masks are often worn, and 
complicated and elaborate drj--pictures are made, both these 
features probably having been borrowed from the Pueblo tribes. 

Some of these great ‘ medicine ’ ceremonies have 
gathered about them practically all the ritual lore 
and legend of the tribe, and serve as a general 
outlet for the observance and dramatic sense of 
all the people. The great Elide' xmiuin, or ‘ grand 
medicine society,’ of the Algonquian Ojibwa and 
related tribes is described in detail hy Hoffman 
(7 RBEW [1891] 143-300); the medicine-men of 
the Athapascan Apache hy J. G. Bourke (9 RBEW 
[1892] 443-603); the esotenc fraternities of the Znui 
by Mrs. Stevenson (ZS i?jBKir[1904]); the Cherokee 
medicine-men and their sacred formulie by Mooney 
(7 RBEW 301-397) ; the secret societies of the 
Kwakiutl by Boas (Rep. U.S. Nat. EIus., 1895); the 
organizations of the iugonquian Cheyenne by Dor- 
sey (Anthr. Puhl. Field Columb. Ehts. ix. [1905]); the 
‘mountain chant’ of the Navaho(5 iJBKIF 379-467), 
and the great ‘night chant’ of the same people, by 
Matthews (Elem. Amer. EIus. Nat. Hist., N.Y., 
vol. vi. [1902]). For other N. Amer. Indian tribes 
much valuable information will he found in the 
various monographs of Boas (Eskimo and peoples 
of North Pacific coast), Dixon and Kroeber (Cali- 
fornian tribes), Kroeber, Wissler, Lowie (tribes of 
the Great Plains), etc. For general information 
concerning the American Indian shaman, the 
article of Dr. R. B. Dixon {JAFL xxi. [1908] 1-12) 
is of importance. From some points of view, the 
ceremonials of the Navaho are the most remark- 
able of American healing-rituals. For S. America, 
we have nob much accurate and detailed material 
of a reliable character concerning the rites and 
ceremonies of the secret societies having to do 
with ‘ medicine.’ The best is to be found in the 
recent works of Koch, Nordenskiold, Ehrenreich, 
Hawtrey, Guevara, Latcham, etc. Some data are 
also contained in the writings of certain of the 
early missionaries, explorers, and historians, such 
as Charlevoix and otliers. Concerning the great 
‘ night chant ’ of the Navaho, a ceremony lasting 
nine days. Dr. Matthews says (Amer. Authrop. ix. 
[1890] 60) : 

‘ The principal purpose of this great ceremony la to heal the 
ailing man or woman, who defrays all the expenses of the cere- 
mony; hut the occasion is used, also, to implore the gods for 
various temporal blessings, not only for the sick man, but for all 
who participate in the work, with their friends and relations. 
This ceremony, like nearly all ceremonies, ancient and modem, 
is connected with a myth or legend (several myths, indeed, in 
this case), and many of the acts in the ceremony are illustrative 
of the mythic events.* 

He also observes further : 

' In them we And n nocturnal vigil analogous to that of the 
mediseval knight over his armour ; wc find a vigil in which men 
and gods, or the properties that represent tJic gods, alike take 
part ; wc find evidence of the belief in a community of feeling 
and interest between gods and men, and wc have an'instance of 
a primal feast in common or love-feastclosely resembling certain 
ceremonial acts performed among ourselves to-day.' 

5 . Games and gaming implements as preventives 
and as remedies for disease. — ^That games among 
savage and barbarous peoples have certain pre- 
ventive and curative r61es with regard to disease as 
well as other afUictions and calamities of mankind 
is not at all surprising, especially if one takes the 
view of their magic and religious origin expressed 
by Stewart Gulin in his monograph on ‘ Games of 
the North American Indians ’ (24 RBEW [1907]). 
Among the Sacs and Foxes (Gulin, p. 448 f.) the 
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game of ring and pole was played about the house, 
because ‘ people believe there is a spirit of sickness, 
Apenaweni, always hovering about to get into the 
lodges, and this game is encouraged in order to 
keep it away.’ The emplojrment among the 
Kwakiutl Indians of Vancouver Island of a sort of 
‘ bean-shooter ’ (Dr. Newcombe calls it ‘ the figure 4 
dart-shooter’) in a medical ceremony is thus de- 
scribed (Culin, p. 761, quoting Newcombe) : 

‘Among the Kwahiutl of the Nimpkish tribe, this is tailed 
Bendlem. In use a small stick is piaced across the top of the 
pliant side-pieces, and is shot to some little distance hy pressing 
on the trigger-piece, which is horizontal to the figure 4. The 
figure is heid in front of the body with both hands, with the 
short end of the trigger downwards, and the perpendicular stem 
of the 4 horizontally. It is frequently used when children are 
sick, and small sticks are shot in different directions to chase 
an-ay the spirit supposed to be causing the sickness. It was 
used ns lately as two years ago at Alert Bay. Sets of four of 
this instrument are employed by grown-up people — relatives of 
the sick. The sticks are left lying about after the performance, 
but the guns are burned when done with. This goes on for four 
nights in succession. The noise of the two flexible sides coming 
together when the stick is ejected is supposed to aid the good 
work. At night the four shooters are left loaded near the sick 
child, to scare the ghost or spirit. They are also used as a game 
by children.’ 

This is an interesting example of the employment 
of the same implement or instrument in a children’s 
game and in a ‘medical’ procedure. Rings or 
hoops, similar to those used in the hoop and pole 
game, are used in certain ‘ medicine ’ ceremonials 
by the shamans of the Oglala Dakota Indians 
(Gulin, p. 435) for the purpose of aiding in the cure 
of the sick. On the first day of the healing rite of 
the Navaho, known as Yehitchai, similar gaming 
rings are made. These rings were used to touch 
the mouth and other parts of the patient’s body, 
and were afterwards rolled out of the lodge. 
Of the 12 rings used in this ceremonial, as de- 
scribed hy Col. J. Stevenson {8 BBEW [1891] 239), 

‘ three were afterwards taken to the east, three to 
the south, three to the west, and three to the 
north, and deposited at the base of pinon trees.’ 
We are further informed : ‘ The riuM were placed 
over the invalid’s mouth to give him strength, 
cause him to talk with one tongue, and to have a 
good mind and heart. The other portions of the 
body were touched with them for physical benefit.’ 
Culm (p. 437) reports having seen ‘ actual practical 
game rings ’ used in ceremonies. Naturally, where 
the beginnings of the priest and the doctor are 
found together in the primitive shaman, the imple- 
ments and objects in ceremonial use must often he 
the same or very similar. And the lines between 
‘ games ’ and other more or less ceremonial per- 
formances are nob always very marked ; indeed, 
the former are not infrequently made a part of 
reli^ous or quasi-religious observances — and this 
is not at all peculiar to the aborigines of the New 
World. 

6. Medical operations, surgery, etc. — Some of 
the performances of the American ‘ medicine-men ’ 
belong rather to the field of jugglery and legerde- 
main than to that of operative therapeutics. Others 
have, doubtless, more of a religious or mystical 
than of a medical significance. There are, how- 
ever, a number that may justifiably he classed as 
relating to the beginnings of medical operations 
and surgery as we understand them. The range 
of these amon" even quite primitive tribes may he 
seen from Father Morice’s article (see Lit.) on the 
surgery of the D6n6s, an Athapascan people of 
British Columbia, where items relating to bleeding, 
burning, blistering, treatment of broken limbs, 
deformities, uterine troubles, child-birth, cataract, 
etc., are briefly considered, some new and inter- 
esting facts being reported. Some of the pro- 
cedures in vogue are as foDows : 

Bloodsucking is in use both os n penernl practice and as a 
special procedure for wounds, cuts, bites, and stings of animals 
and insects, particularly those of a poisonous nature, including 


wounds due to arrows and other weapons that have been tipped 
with deadly substances, snake-bites, abscesses, etc. 

Blood-letting by means of flint-knives, arrow-heads, etc., was 
practised by the ancient Peruvians and Mexicans, and is also 
reported from a number of ■ 

Californian Indians, the K ■ ' ' ' . . 

certain tribes of the Isthmian region of CeiiLrai America, the 
Brazilian Carayii, etc. The place of venesection differs accord- 
ing to the trouble, and varies with divers peoples. Bartels 
(p. 269) notes that for headache the Caraj-.i incise the veins of the 
forehead ; the ancient Peruvians cut into the veins of the root 
of the nose, the Indians of Honduras the veins of the leg or the 
shoulder ; for troubles in the upper part of the body, certain 
Californian tribes practised venesection on the right arm, and 
on the left arm when the limbs were affected. Certain Indians 
of the Isthmian region are said to have practised venesection by 
shooting small arrows from a special bow into various parts of 
the patient’s body until a vein was opened. 

Scarification and kindred procedures are wide-spread over 

E rimitive America, ancient and modern, the implements used 
eing knives, sharp pieces of stone, bits of shell, pieces of flint 
or obsidian, thorns, fish-spines, teeth of animals ; some tribes 
have developed special implements for the purpose, as, e.g., the 
Carayil of Brazil. 

Cattterication with cedar-bark is practised by several tribes of 
the North Pacific coast (e.g. Bilqula, Twana) lor rheumatism 
and other diseases of alike order; by some Southern-Califomian 
tribes with a hot coal for sj-philis ; by some Central American 
peoples with hot ashes and heated leaves for wounds, etc. ; by 
the Choctaws and certain Nicaraguan tribes. Many North 
American Indian peoples practise cauterization for obstinate 
sores, etc. 

Bone-setting is accomplished quite cleverly by a number of 
tribes all over the continent, particularly the Siouan Winne- 
bagos, the Creeks of the south-eastern United States, some of 
the peoples of the North Pacific coast, and certain of the 
Brazilian tribes ; splints and bandaging are employed especially 
by the Bilqula, Creeks, Winnebagos, and others. 

Amputation does not seem to have been generally practised 
among the American Indians, even such peoples as the Creeks 
and Winnebagos, who were skilful in bone-setting, seldom or 
never resorting to it. 

Trephining was in use in ancient Peru, os indicated by the 
crania from various pre-Columbian burial-places, and a special 
study of these has been made by Muniz and McGee (16 BBEW 
[1897] S-72). Dr. Hrdlicka (Bull. SO BE, pt. i. p. 8M) says :■ The 
highest surgical achievement, undoubtedly practised in part at 
least ns a curative method, was trephininfr. This operation WM 
of common occurrence, and is still practised in Peru, where it 
reached its highest development among American tribes. Tre- 
phining was also known in quite recent times among tlio 
Tarahumare of Chihuahua, but has never been found north of 
Mexico.’ 

For the purpose of stopping bleeding of n dangerous sort, mony 
American tribes used down of various bir^^(Haidn), mineral and 


pnpowder for stopping blood has come into practice with many 
ribes all over the continent. According to Hrdlicka (loe. cit., 
(. 837), ‘antiseptics are unknown, but some of the cleansing 
gents or healing powders employed probably ^serve as such, 
hough undesignedJy on the part of the Indians.’ 

7- Materia medica, etc. — In both the procedures 
if individual shamans and the more elaborate and 
sxtensive ceremonies, such as those carried out 
)y the Navaho, etc., a large number of ‘fetishes, 
ibarms, amulets, and the like are employed, and 
.he principles of similia similibus and sympathetic 
nagic are appealed to in innumerable ways, some- 
.imes with exceeding skill and cunningness. Dr. 
irdliSka {l.c., p. 836) says : 

■The fetishes used are peculiarly shaped stones or wooden 
bjects, lightning-riven wood, feathers, daws, hair, figurines oi 
nrthic animals, representations of the sun, of lightning, etc^ 
,nd are supposed to embod 3 - a mj'sterious power capable oi pre- 
■enting disease or of counteracting its effects.’ _ 

)f real materia medica, animal and mineral snb- 
itances are comparatively rarely employed. Dr. 
IrdliCka (p. 837) says : 

• Animal and mineral substances are also occ^onally bS^M 
emedies. Among South-ivestern tribes the bite of o snake w 
iften treated by nppljdng to the wound Miortion 
urface of the body of the same snake. Th® I>apago usecrickeU 
3 medicine; the Tarahumare, ''“’’‘J® with 

ggs. Among the Navaho and others red ochre 

at is used e.xtemally to prevent sunburn. Tlie red, bawend y 

rom beneath a camp-fire is used by White Ae^or 

romen to induce sterility ; the Hopi blow =^“*^ 31 , ^63, or 
ither products of fire, on an inflamed surface to counteract the 
upposed fire which causes the ailment. 

Che oU, grease, etc., of certain animals aj? 
or external and internal application, . 

mtidotes— thus, among certain _ tribes of Central 
ilexico, scorpion-oil for scorpion-bites ; among 
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the Caribs, snake-oil for snake-bites. Among 
the Yamamadi and neighbouring tribes of BrazU 
(Bartels, p. 120) we meet with the curious cus- 
tom of plastering the affected portion of the 
patient’s body all over with feathers. Some of 
the Southem-Califomian Indians used pills of 
wild dove’s dung as a remedy for gonorrhoea. 
Pounded charred bones are in use by the Kutenai 
for sore eyes. The great mass of primitive 
remedies, however, come from the plant- world— 
roots (most commonly), t^vigs, leaves, hark, flowers 
and seeds (rarely) — and are most frequently em- 
ployed in the form of a decoction, made from either 
the fresh or the dry plant (sometimes from its 
powder). The ‘ doctrine of simatures ’ and similar 
ideas controlled a good deal of the botanical medi- 
cine of the aborigines of America, which reached 
its height ivith such peoples as the ancient 
Mexicans, as may he seen from Father Gerste’s 
monograph on the subject, where the data in the 
old historians, are carefully brought together. 
In the warmer and tropical regions of America 
numerous vegetable gams and balsams, the use 
of many of which has passed over now to the white 
population as well, were employed for medical 
purposes, for stopping bleeding, curing and cleans- 
mg wounds, etc. The number of plant-remedies 
in use even among the uncivilized tribes is often 
quite large. Among the Californian Karok, 13 
species of medicinal plants were reported ; among 
the Twana and neighbouring tribes of the State of 
Washington, 18 ; among the Ojibwa (according 
to Hoffman), 66 ; the list of Schoolcraft, represent- 
ing several N. American tribes, contains 89 ; of 
the plants known to the Moqui or Hopi, according 
to BLough (ATner. Anthrqp., 1898), 45 are employed 
for medical purposes — there being probably not 
over 160 indigenous species in the environment. 
As Bartels (p. 209) notes, the Indians possess quite 
a large num oer of plant-remedies for diseases and 
troubles of the eyes. Abundant emetics and astrin- 
gents are also provided. Plant-remedies are in vogue 
for the treatment of cuts, bums, bruises, wounds, 
bites, stings, and stomach-ache and kindred ills, dis- 
eases of the respiratory tract, and nasal troubles, 
in the form of poultices and plasters (often of 
hot leaves), decoctions, lotions, and inhalations. 
With the (iherokee Indians the plants furnished 
all the remedies as against the animal world, which 
inflicted diseases upon mankind. The formulm^ of 
the medicine-men of this interesting Iroquoian 
people have been recorded by Mooney, and they 
form a body of data of great importance for the 
study of primitive medicine in its incantational 
and invocational aspects. With the sowing and 
gathering of medical plants there are sometimes 
connected certain rites and ceremonies, as, e.a., is 
the case with the ‘ medicine tobacco ’ of the Crow 
Indians of the Siouan stock. Interesting also is 
the sacred tule pollen in use among the Apache, 
knovm as hodentin, and ‘ given or applied because 
of its supposed supernatural beneticial effect.’ 
Many plants * are employed as remedies simply for 
traditional reasons, without any formulated opinion 
as to their modes of action ’ (HrdliSka, p. 837). 

8. Dru^s, narcotics, etc. — In connexion with 
puberty-rites, ‘man-making’ ceremonies, and per- 
formances of a kindred nature, certain narcotic and 
stupefying substances were employed among tribes 
representing all stages of culture all over the con- 
tinent. In the Awwanaw-ceremonies carried out 
on hoys at the age of puberty among the Virginian 
Indians, the subjects were stupefied by a decoction 
of Datura (‘ jimson weed’). A variety of Datura 
was used by the shamans of the Californian Yokuts 
to induce religious frenzy. This was done also, in 
all probability, by those of the Indian tribes of the 
south-western United States (Navaho, Hopi, etc.) 


who are acquainted with the properties of the 
Datura. Various tribes of the Gulf States em- 
ployed in their ceremonial purifications the ‘ medi- 
cine ’ known as the ‘ black arink,’ a decoction made 
from the leaves of the J7ca: cassinc. This ‘medicine’ 
figures in the great Busk, or annual green-corn 
thanksgiving ceremony of the Creeks. According 
toHall(i?ra. U.S. Nat. Mus., 1885), the Creeks were 
in the habit of preparing and drinking it before 
council -meetings, because they believed that ‘it 
invigorated the mind and body and prepared for 
thought and debate.’ In various regions of North, 
Central, and South America several kinds of to- 
bacco furnished medicine for divers diseases. Pipe- 
smoking for asthmatic troubles is reported from the 
Dakotas, Winnehagos, Creeks, and other tribes ; in 
several parts of Mexico, tobacco was used for similar 
purposes, and likewise gainst rheumatism. Among 
the Ipurina Indians of Brazil, incurable sick people 
are completely narcotized by tobacco and thrown 
into the river. In South America, tobacco was 
chiefly used in the form of snuff, and, according to 
McGuire {Bull. SO BE, pt. ii. [1910] p. 768), ‘ there 
is some evidence that the plant was chewed in 
Central America.’ McGuire (p. 768) says : 

‘ Tobacco was cultivated in most tribes by the men alone, and 
was usually smoked by them only ; among the Iroquois and some 
of the Pueblos trade tobacco was not smoked in solemn cere- 
monies. At times both priests and laymen smoked plants or 
compounds that were strongly narcotic, those using them be- 
coming ecstatic and seeing visions. To the Indian the tobacco- 
plant had a sacred character ; it was almost invariably used on 
solemn occasions, accompanied by suitable invocations to their 
deities. It was ceremonially used to aid in disease or distress, 
to ward off danger, to bring good fortune, to generally assist 
one in need, and to allay fear.’ 

The general use of tobacco all over America 
was much furthered when many of the European 
colonists devoted themselves to the planting and 
sale of this plant. Its fame as a medicine was 
really the first basis of its popularity when 
introduced into the Old 'World. Among some 
Indian tribes the planting, cultivating, and harvest- 
ing of tobacco had many relirious or semi-religious 
rites and ceremonies attached to them. According 
to Simms {Amer. Anthrop., N.S., vi, [1904]), as 
cited by McGuire (p. 768), 

‘the planting of medicine tobacco is one of the oldest cere- 
monies of the Crows, consisting, among other observances, of a 
solemn march, a foot race omong the young men, the planting 
of seed, the building of a hedge of green branches around the 
seed-bed, n visit to the sweat-house, followed b.v a bath and a 
solemn smoke, nil ending with a feast; when ripe, the plant 
was stored away, and seeds were put in a deerskin pouch and 
kept for another planting.’ 

In S. America a number of plant-juices were 
employed for the purpose of making more or less 
intoxicating or stupefying drinks, used on cere- 
monial occasions, etc.'; and ‘getting drunk’ was 
not infrequently a common and regular occurrence, 
on festival occasions, with certain Brazilian and 
Paraguayan tribes. In N. America, according to 
Dr. HrdliSka (p. 837), ‘among the tribes who 
prepare tmoin, or tesvino, particularly the Apache, 
parts of a number of bitter, aromatic, and even 
poisonous plants, especially a species of Datura, 
are added to the liquid to make it “stronger”; 
these are termed medicines.’ Certain Californian 
tribes made drinks from manzanita berries, and 
the Pima and other tribes of the Arizonian region 
manufactured an intoxicating liquor from the 
fruit of the cactus. Ajnong many tribes of ancient 
and modem Mexied, a decoction oi psyotl {Anha- 
lonium leunnii), a small variety of cactus, had, 
and still has, a very extensive use ; so also in the 
region of the United States north of Mexico. 
According to Mooney {Bttll. SO BE, pt. ii. p. 237), 
it was ‘formerly and [is] still much used for cere- 
monial and medicinal purposes by aU the tribes 
between the Kocky Mountains and the Gulf of 
Mexico, from Arkansas river southward, almost to 
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the city of Mexico.’ The Nahuatl peyotl corre- 
sponds to the Kiowa smii, Comanche wokotoi, 
Tarahumare hikuli, etc. Under the incorrect title 
of mescal it is well known to the whites, and has 
been even used for psychological and medical 
experimentation, 

nie ‘ eating of mescal buttons ’ takes place during ceremonies 
of considerable lenrth among the Kiowa (where thej’ have been 
studied by Mooney), Comanche, and other tribes. With these 
peoples, ‘It is rather a ceremony of prayer and quiet con- 
templation. It is usually performed as an invocation for the 
recovery of some sick person ; it is held in a fipi specially 
erected for the purpose, and begins usuaily at night, continuing 
until the sun is well up in the morning.’ Women, as a rule, do 
not take part in the ceremony proper, but ‘ occupy themselves 
with the preparation of the sacred food and of the feast in 
which all join at the close of the performance.’ ‘At some point 
during the ceremony the sick person is usually brought in to 
be prayed for, and is allowed to eat one or more specially 
consecrated peyotls.’ Mooney says further : ‘ The number of 
“buttons” eaten by one individual during the night varies 
from 10 to 40, and even more, the drug producing a sort of 
spiritual exaltation differing entirely from that produced by any 
other known drug, and apparentb' without any reaction. The 
effect is heightened by the weird lullabi’ of the songs, the con- 
stant sound of the drum and rattle, and the fitful glare of the fire.’ 
The Tarahumare and some other Mexican tribes have a peyotl 
dance. The effects of ‘mescal buttons' have been studied 
experimentally by Havelock Ellis (Pop. Sci. Mo. Ixi. [1902) 67- 
71), and, os Mooney notes (p. 237), ‘tests thus tax made 
indicate that it possesses varied and valuable medical properties, 
tending to confirm the idea of the Indians who regard it almost 
as a panacea.’ Father Gerste (pp. 63-09) records its use, not 
only a8_ a sort of panacea for fatigue, etc., but also as a means 
of obtaining hallucinations, which were then taken for messages 
from the gods, and prophecies of the future. The Chichimecs, 
according to Sahagun, consumed large quantities of peyotl, and 
they believed that ‘ it gave them courage, took away all fear 
during battle, rendered them insensible to hunger, thirst, etc., 
and preserved them from ail dangers,' 

The ‘mescal button' or ‘ mescal ' here described is not to be 
confounded with the mescal (food and Intoxicating drink, the 
latter post-Columbian) produced in this region from the agave. 

9. Inventions for use in ‘medicine.’ — Besides 
the vast number of amulets, charms, and talismans, 
of which some account is given in art. Charms 
AND Amulets (Amer.), a few ‘inventions’ of a 
medical or quasi-medical order, in use among 
American Indian peoples, deserve mention here. 
Such are, e.g., a sort of respirator of fine woven 
^ass used hy the Kwikpagmiut Eskimo of Alaska 
^artels, p. 222) to prevent the smoke from getting 
into the lungs of the people in the ‘ sweat-house ’ ; 
the scarification-implements of fish-teeth made 
hy the Carayds of Brazil (p. 267), which are of 
peculiar interest ; the hone and horn tubes used hy 
several North American tribes {Navaho, Ojibwa, 
Creek, Siouan peoples) for scarification, blood- 
sucking, and similar procedures. Note may he 
taken here also of the litters for the sick and 
wounded among a number of tribes {e.g. Dakotas) ; 
and the snow-spectacles of the Eskimo. 

10. Hygiene, sanitation, etc. — The idea that 
‘ cleanliness is next to godliness ’ was -wide-spread 
among many American Indian peoples, as their 
frequent bathing, and other cleansing procedures, ^ 
the very common use of the ‘sweat-house’ (accom- j 
panied often by elaborate ceremonials), the washing 
of the sexual parts, and the attention to the body 
during menstruation, after coiUis, etc,, abundantlj' 
indicate. Some of the tribes lowest in intelligence, 
apparently, are very careful to bathe frequently 
and thoroughly — the process beginning -with the 
new-born infant, which, even in the cold north, is 
immediately plunged into the water ; the mother 
also cleansing herself as soon as possible. This 
treatment of child and mother is discussed at some 
length in the works of Floss and others who have 
■written in particular of menstruation and of child- 
birth among primitive peoples. Fasting, bathing, 
and sprinkling ceremonials are found accompany- 
ing the great religious performances as well as the 
smaller, and they are also to be met -with in 
connexion -with preparation for and participation 
in games, which have often a more or less religious 
character. Of the Tsimshian Indians of British 


Columbia, who are sun- worshippers, Boas says 
{6th Bep. on N. W. Tribes of Canada, 1889, p. 60) ; 

‘Men make themselves agreeable to the deity by cleanliness! 
Therefore they must bathe and wash their whole bodies before 
praying. For the same reason they take a vomitive when they 
wish to please the deity well. They fast and abstain from 
touching their -wives, if they desire their prayers to be success- 
ful.’ 

It is evident that many tabus, among the 
American Indians, no less than among primitive 
peoples in other parts of the globe, are of this 
hygienic, or quasi-hygienic nature. Sometimes, as 
among the Tsimshian (Boas, p. 50), when a special 
object is to be attained, ‘to make the ceremony 
very successful, their wives must join them; If 
the wife should not be true to the husband, the 
effect of the fasting is destroyed.’ Bathing and 
cleansing appear also frequently, and sometimes 
elaborately, in connexion with mourning rites 
and ceremonies connected with the handling and 
disposal of the dead. The use of ivater reaches its 
maximum, perhaps, with the ancient Mexicans, 
who ‘washed the soul.’ The ‘purification’ of the 
soul as a means of curing the body of disease was 
in vogue among a number of the peoples of ancient 
Mexico, as Father Gerste notes (p. 18). Water 
was regarded as a remedy joar excellence, because 
‘it cured the body by washing the stains of the 
soul.’ 

The use of the bath (with some tribes daily) as 
a hygienic or medical procedure, often complicated 
with religious or mystical ceremonies, was wide- 
spread in all parts of primitive America, the water 
used ha-ving added to it sometimes {e.g. among 
the Dakotas) certain decoctions of plants — occa- 
sional! -y for the purpose of irritating the skin. 
Some Indian tribes, like the Hopi or Moqui, and 
the Pueblos, avoided cold baths altogether ; others, 
like the Fimas and some tribes of Lower Cali- 
fornia, preferred them. With quite a number 
of tribes (Dakotas, Creeks, Ojibwa, Klamath), 
especially in the Rocky Mountain region, hot 
baths were followed immediately by cold, the 
individual rushing at once from the ‘ sweat-house 
and plunging into the nearest stream. Cold baths 
for mver were in vogue among many tribes, and 
the Huastecs of Mexico even submitted smallpox 
patients to this procedure, thereby greatly increas- 
ing the mortality from that disease. The Moqun 
when suffering from fever (Bartels, p. 134), ‘used 
to lie down in the cold water until they got well 
or died ’ — a sort of ‘ perpetual bath,’ as the author 
remarks. Similar practices are reported from the 
Winnebagos. Aspersion with cold water is re- 
sorted to hy several tribes. Among the_ tribes of 
the Columbia region and the North Pacific coast, 
many are very fond of hot bath_s,_and the institution 
of the ‘sweat-house’ or primitive ‘steam- hath is 
wide-spread all over the continent, from the un- 
civilized tribes of the Plains and the Kockv 
Mountain regions to the more or less civilized 
Aztecs of ancient Mexico, with th&it femcscaUi, 
etc. The Mayan peoples, likewise, had their tun. 
In Mexico, Central America, and the Pueblo re^on, 
the ‘ sweat-houses ’ were more imposing constru^ 
tions, but over a large part of the continent they 
were simply made of willows or the like, larg 
enough to contain a single individual, , 

being produced by pouring water over hea 
stones. The structure usuMly had a 
covering of skins and blankets. The 
sometimes scraped before leaving the ’ 

and some of the Eskimo are said to_ rub 
after the bath with grass and "ff 

to Henshaw {Bull. SO BE, pt. ji. p- /"f 

was practised among the American 
three different purposes : (1) as a ^ „ 

rite or ceremony for the purpose of pun y v . 
body and propitiating spirits; (2) a« a medical 
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speak of them all as hloin Tain, just as they speak 
or tliemselves by their tribal names, c.ff. Agar, Bor, 
^ab, and Shisli.* 

As there has been room for considerable modification in the 
development of those common ideas which lie at the root of the 
Bodal organization and religious beliefs of all Dinka, the writer 
of the present article indicates the source from which his infor- 
mation was obtained, a-henover there is any probability that a 
custom is not universal among them. The information is derived 
principally from members of the folloa’ing tribes : (l)the Shish, 
living near Shambe in the region of the Sudd ; and (2) the Bor 
Dinka and the Chiro and Ngong Nyang tribes of the Ifoin Tain, 
living some 20 to SO miles to the south of the Sudd. He has 
also had the opportunity of discussing various matters with 
some verj- inteUigcnt Niel Dinka from the neighbourhood of 
Che Khor Adar, near Melut, north of Kodok ; with the Nok 
Dinka of the neighbourhood of Lake No ; and m'th some Agar 
Dinka from the Bahr el-Ghazal Province serving in the Xth 
Sudanese Battalion. 

■ Each community is largely autonomous, under 
the leadership of a chief or headman (bain), who, 
tJiough primarily a spiritual ruler, controls the 
village with the help of the' elders. The actual 
authority exerted by the bain varies enormously ; 
in many communities he is little more than the 
local magician, but in one community in each tribe 
he is the hereditary rain-maker, the most import- 
ant man in the tribe, who is consulted and deferred 
to on every occasion, and whose wish is law. 
Except among the Tain tribes, cattle form the 
economic basis of Dinka society ; they are the 
currency in which hride-price and blood-fines are 
paid ; and the desire to acquire a neighbour’s herds 
IS the common cause of those inter-tribal raids 
which constitute Dinka warfare. 

2. Totemism. — ^The Dinka tribes are divided into 


a number of exogamous clans which the Bor Dinka 
call ui, the Tain and iUiab gol, and the Shish deb. 
The meanings of these words cannot be discussed 
here; though it is significant that amon" the cattle- 
owning tribes these same terms are also used for 
the cattle kraals of their clans. The Dinka are 
totemistic, and the large majority of their clans 
speak of certain animals as their ‘ ancestors,’ hoar 
being the word used by the Tain tribes. Usually 
the kwar has nothing to do ivith a man’s personal 
name (one man whose name signified hyaena had a 
crocodile as his hoar), but, in the words of one of 
the writer’s Tain informants, it is the ‘ animal who 
is the spirit (joh) of the clan (gol).' Further, ruai, 
the ordmaiy word meaning ‘ related,’ is used when 
spealdng of the bond between a man and his hoar, 
i.e. they are ruai, ‘relatives.’ No man injures his 
hoar animal, but all respect it in various ways. 
Sometimes the hoar is a plant, as among some 
Agar and Shish clans, who treat the totem plant 
with much the same reverence as is commonly 
shown to the totem animal. Besides these fairly 
typical totem ancestors, there are clans whose 
totems (hoar) io not belong to the animal kingdom ; 
thus the Mai clan of the Bor Dinka have fire as 
their totem, and in this case there is no story of 
direct descent from fire. Certain clans have as 
“®roes to whom more than human wisdom is 
attributed, or who came among them under cir- 
cumstances that betoken that they are super- 
human. The clans are usually designated by the 
name of their (reputed) first human ancestor; 
comparatively few are spoken of by the name of 
tlieir animal, though there is a Niel (snake) clan, 
and even a Niel tribe, in the neighbourhood of the 
Khor Adar Dinka. 

to\ho cPP.ortonity of expressing his thnnks 

Malek tor’ht “e station at 

whose’ ““““E ‘>1® “nd Bor Dinka, 
the transliS?nn oAv, fluently ; to him he is indebted for 

in this arliole"' ot the Dinka words and phrases 

i^tempt has been made to do more than to 


uouhllul whcth 7 rJ^h„,„ I t^®®®' >ti seems 
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Most of the Dinka clans whose hoar is an animal 
derive their origin from a man born as one of 
tmns, liis_ fellow-tnin being an animal of the 
species wliicli is the totem of the clan. Sometimes 
the association is not quite so close, in ’which case 
the totem animal usually la3’s certain commands 
upon one of the members of the clan, ofiering in 
return certain privileges. Commands and privileges 
alike show the close relationship existing between 
the animal and the man to whom he speaks, who 
IS traditionally looked upon as the ancestor of tlie 
clan. Although children take their father’s totem , 
they respect their mother’s totem animal or plant, 
and an animal may be avoided for several genera- 
tions for this reason. Thus, a man whose paternal 
grandmother had the poisonous snake anong ns 
totem said that, if he saw any one kill a snake of 
this species, he would bury it, because it was the 
jok of liis father’s mother. Further, it is cus- 
tomary for men and women to avoid eating their 
spouses’ totem animal. 

The following information concerning the origin 
of their totems was obtained from men of tlie 
Ngong Nyang tribe. It will be noted that the 
clans are not called by the name of their totem 
animal, but by that of their legendary human 
founder. 

Ool e Jfariot.— Tliis clan has as totem the snake (niel). Long 
ago a snake came into the hut of a man named Mariak, and 
there gave birth to its young. The snake spoke to Mariak, tell- 
ing him not to hurt it or its children : ‘ If you see a man hurt 
one of my children, tie the mourning band of palm-leaf round 
your head.’ Another informant who belongs to this clan said 
that his snake would come into his hut at night and talk to 
him. He declared that this did not occur in a dream, but that 
the snake really entered his hut, and he offered it boiled fish 
or hippopotamus meat, turning this out on the floor of the hut 
for the snake to eat. He said that he occasionally sacrificed a 
goat to his snako and made offerings of goats’ milk. Another 
Ngong Nyang man gave the following account of his conduct 
towards snakes of the flro species, his mother’s totem animal. 
If ho saw one of these snakes in the forest, he would rarinkle 
dust on its back, for otherwise the snake — ’ — '■> '-i— »-« 

lack of friendliness. If the snake were . ' 

him, dust sprinkled on its back would ‘ ' 
could not appease it and it bit him, he and the snake would 
both die. If the snake hit a roan of a strange clan, the man 
would die, but not the snake, for the snake and the folk of 
foreign dans are not related (ruai). His children show the 
same reverence for this snake as he does, and so also do all 
descendants of one Nyal, with whom the snake first made 
friends. NynJ was sleeping in his hut when a snake (oro) crept 
in, and, seeing him sleeping, slipped in between his body and 
the ground for warmth. Nyal woke up, but the snake did him 
no harm. Then Nyal took some fat and put it upon the snake’s 
tongue, which so pleased it that it stayed in the hut many days. 
Nyal fetched a fief (on whom see below, 5 4 ), and ' the snake 
went into the throat of the fief,’ and said : ' I do not desire any 
evil ; do you give me fat like this, and I shall he well pleased.’ 

Gol AkBn Chang Jiirkwait.—Akdn Ohang Jurkwait was tlie 
name o5 the boy horn to one Nj’anaJok Alerjok os one of twins, 
bis fellow-twin being an elephant. The boy was brought up in 
the village in the usual way, but the elephant was turned loose 
in the jungle. , , » , . j 

Gol e Luel has the crocodile for totem. Long ago Lucl found 
the eggs of a crocodile ; he put them In his canoe, and, when he 
reached home, buried them under the floor of his hut. One 
night, as the eggs were on the point of hatching, the old 
crocodile came and scratched them up, and then led the young 
to the river. Before leaving the hut, the crocodile said to 
Luel: ’Do not hurt us, and we will not hurt you. Wear 
mourning on your head and stomach for the crocodile, if any of 
you see another man kill one.’ A roan of this clan will not hesi- 
tate to swim in the river even at night, for the crocodiles will 
not hurt him. . .... 

Gol e Yukwal e l/ukab i Lerhwe has the hippopotamus as 

Yichol has the lioii as totem, the founder ol this clan 
having teen the twin-brother of a lion. One Oholf a man ^ho 
lives m Yelakort village, belongs to this dan. When others 
have to barricade themselves in their houses, he can sleep out 
in the open. When a lion kills game, it calls to Ohol at night, 
who goes out next morning and finds the meat ; and, when he 
kills a hippopotamus, he leaves some of the meat in the femst 
for the lions. If Choi were not of the party, no one woiUd 
touch o lion’s kill, for to do this would offend the lion, who 
would then attack them ; but, U Choi were with them, no one 
would hesitate to take the meat. 1 / a lion suffered from a 
splinter of bone or portion ol gristle becoming wedged between 
ite teeth, it would roar round the hut in which Choi lay, until 
he came out and removed the source of its discomfo^ 

Similar beliefs occur among other Dinka tribes. The Ramba 
clan of the Niel tribe derives its name from that of an ancestor 
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who was born as one of twins, his fellow being a snake called 
Gor. Gor was placed in a large pot of water, but he soon died ; 
so a bullock was killed, and the body of Gor was prepared for 
burial by being smeared with dung and wrapped in the skin of 
the sacrifice. This was at Anako, where there is still a shrine 
to which sick people go in order to sacrifice. A Shish man 
having as totem the poisonous snake anong said that, though 
this snake might bite him, the wound would give him little 
trouble, and he would certainly not die, as would men of other 
clans. 

The Niel Dinka have a number of stories con- 
cerning animal ancestors which refer to a time 
when animals and men who had long been associ- 
ated together in groups began to separate. When 
each class began to go its own way, it was thought 
well that men should know which animals had been 
their particular friends. 

One of these stories relates that once, long ago, a woman lay 
Bleeping, when a hymna ran up and leapt over her. Some of 
her people wanted to kill the animal, but others restrained 
them, saying that it was there for some wise purpose. When 
her child— a boy — ^was born, he limped like a hysna, so he was 
named Ben, which is one of the names of the hyama, and his 
descendants have the hyiena as their totem animal. 

According to the Niel, all Dinka recognize two 
kinds of lions, viz. man-eaters, which are not con- 
sidered relations even bjr men of the lion totem ; 
and a cattle-eating variety, which the lion men 
believe to be of one blood tvith themselves. The 
lion people occasionally feed the cattle-killing 
lions. They kill a sheep and cut it into joints, 
which are placed upon an old bullock skin, taken a 
little distance from the village, and left there. 
The clansmen pray that the lions may come and 
eat ; but, if the food has not been taken after a few 
hours, it is eaten by the men themselves. Man- 
eaters are killed Avithout scruple, when opportunity 
occurs. Fox men feed their totem animal, throAv- 
ing doAvn fragments of meat on the outskirts of the 
village ; and liymna men treat h^ysenas in the same 
Avay. It is said that formerly it Avas a common 
practice to expose pieces of meat AA’here the totem 
animals could find them, and that sacrifices Avere 
offered to them ; these customs, hoAvever, seem 
to be observed no longer, though it is alleged that 
they might still he performed in times of great 
difficulty and danger. 

The Avriter has no record of plant totems among 
the Tain Dinka, but there is a tree called rual, 
bearing fruit supposed to resemble a Avoman’s 
breast (the Sudanese Arabs call it Aiu shutur for 
this reason). Among the Agar and Shish Dinka 
this tree is considered an ancestor, and is treated 
AAith the respect shoAim to other totems. Tavo 
A gar men, Avhose mothers had i-ual as their totem, 
would neither come into any contact Avith the tree 
nor use its fruit as a ball, as other clans Avould do. 
If they disregarded this prohibition, their eyes 
Avould become inflamed. Among the Shish Dinka 
there is a clan, or perhaps a family, Avhich claims 
descent from a girl aa'Iio Avas tAvin to a gourd plant. 
Its members do not care to drink from a neAA’ly 
made gourd-vessel, and apparently do not grow 
gourds, or, if they groAv them at all, do so sparingly. 

The account given above, of the reciprocal favours conferred 
by lions ond by Choi of the lion clan, raises the question whether 
all folk of this clan possess the powers exercised by Choi and 
enjoy the same privileges. The WTiter was not able to investi- 
gate this matter among the Tain Dinka, but some Niel Dinka 
gave the fullest details of how they would leave flesh in the 
jungle for their carnivorous totem animals, without receiving 
any corresponding favours from the latter. This suggests that 
Choi was regarded as possessing certain powers not shared by 
all his clansmen, an idea which is strengthened by information 
given by some A^r Dinka from the Bahr el-Ghazal, one of 
whom said that his totem (which he called an ancestor) was a 
small bird, amtir, which damages ihe com cron. No doubt 
amtir is one of the small birds called dura-birds In the Sudan, 
thousands of which infest the corn fields, where tliey do much 
dam.age. When these birds become dangerous to the unripe 
crop, the informant's grandfather would take a head of dura, 
some porridge made from the old crop, and two sheep, one 
black, the other white. The white sheep was killed and the 
meat given to the men of other clans; the black sheep was 
thrown Into the river with the porridge and the unripe head of 
dura. Although the sheep was not tied up. It was said to sink 


immediately, for the 'river people 'l took it. The man who 
makes the porridge does not taste it, nor does he eat of the flesh 
of the sheep given to the other clans. This ceremony prevents 
the birds from injuring the crop. It is performed bv one man 
only, who is head of the clan, and who would teach the pro. 
cedure to one of his eons, or perhaps to a brother. 

Among the Dinka living in the neighbourhood 
of the Khor Adar there are certain clans Avbich do 
not trace their descent to an animal, but to a 
human being possessed of super-human or non- 
human qualities. 

_ Long ago, men and women of the ‘river people’ would some- 
times come out of the river, marry, and settle down in the 
neighbouring villages. The description of the coming to land of 
one of the ‘ river people* is curiously like the birth of n child ; 
the river becomes agitated, and the waters rise up around a 
human being whose umbilicus is joined by a cord to a flat object 
beneath the water. The cord is out, and bullocks are killed and 
thrown whole into the river ; then the river man or woman is 
brought, with more sacrifices, to the village. Their descendant* 
should sacrifice on the bank, throwing a live cow into the river, 
after giving it a pot of milk to drink, into which the old and 
important men of the clan have spat. At the present day the 
men of the Faiyer clan of the Denjol tribe, who trace their 
descent from a river man, do no more than throw the head and 
bowels of a bullock into the river, cooking the meat and eating 
it themselves. 

The BoAveng clan of the Niel Dinka appear to 
have the river for their totem. 

Long ago a party coming to the river saw a beautiful girl 
called Alek borne up by the water and carried on to the bank. 
She accompanied them to the village, but, when they tried to 
touch her, she became liquid as water ; so, taking bullocks and 
cows, the villagers escorted her back to the river, where they 
sacrificed the cattle. As they did this, the girl disappeared 
into the river, taking a calf with her. At the end of the rains, 
the Boweng clan still take a cow and her calf and a bullock, and 
kill the latter on the river bank, while the cow and call are 
thrown alive into the river, which takes them away, so that they 
are never seen again. 

There is some evidence that, Avhen a clan is par- 
ticularly strong in a ^ven localitv, its members 
tend to forget that their totem is but one_ among 
many, so that they may show annoyance if other 
folk do not treat it Avith respect. 

The Shish In the neighbourhood of Shambe said that the first 
people to settle there were snake men, and that for some time 
they formed the majority. After a time the crocodile elan be- 
came powerful, and, because its members killed ond ate snakes, 
the men of the now weakened snake clan lelt the country and 
went to live among a group of Aliab Dinka, where they were 
free from the horrible odour of cooked snake’s flesh. More 
recently a Shish family, belonging to a clan that does not cat 
the fish shur, left their own tribe and went to live at a plaw 
called Dot, among a group of Bor Dinka who also respect this 


fish. , , 

Besides these clans Avith more or less typical 
animal ancestors (totems), certain groups of people, 
often larger than a clan, revere particular objects 
which they also speak of as their ‘ ancestor. A 
stone called MadAvicb, Avhich the Tain say fell from 
the sky Avithin the past tAventy years, is an example 
of this. The group that reveres MadAricli is smaller 
than a clan, for its cult appears to be limited to 
members of a part of the Pariak clan (of one of the 
Tain tribes), Avhose totem is the snake [niel). 

A youth of about twenty, who was named Jfadndch after the 
meteorite, said that his father sacrificed many oxen when the 
jtone fell, though the rest of the village did not concern them- 
lelves so deeply, and that at the present time his familj alone 
pay constant attention to Madwioh. The etone, which 
it Pariak village, fell before his birth, but after that of liis elder 
brother. AVhen it fell, ‘every one,’ including his parents and 
3ven the dogs, except his elder brother, hecanie muol. uus 
word Is applied to the possession of a Uet by a spirit, pe p 
t has a slightly diflerent meaning in this instance ; at anj rate, 
;he fact that the Informant’s elder brother did not beoorae 
nvol was taken to show that be was a child of tn® . • 
iVhen the stone fell, a few men and many cattle dM oi 
lisense called abut puo (lit. ‘swelling of the heart ). which WM 
xinsidered to be due to the jot, and racnficcs wera o 
he usual way. The coming of_ the meteontc Madwich is earn 
o have been prophesied by a Uet called ''bf, . 

luring an Arab raid ; and the stone itself WM 
he powers and attributes of an animal ancestor. Thus it m|nt 
nake men iU in order that a sacrifice might be oercrcd, an^ l 
vould communicate its wishes through a Uet in the usual way, 

» ootfTjsmpnt/j which in tnm ha'c euen nse w 




1 On the river people, sec, further, pp. 710'’, 7J1*. 
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villages, the inhabitaote of which together constitute the Chiro 
tribe. All the Chiro clan revere Bek, though their members 
have animal totems of the usual Binka tj^ie. 

Some of fcbe Bor Dinka speak of Lerpiu as their 
hwar% hut this is an example which is very far 
from typical, for Lerpiu is both a spear which fell 
from the sky six generations ago, and a spirit im- 
manent in every rain-maker of the Bor tribe, and is 
one of the most powerful of their jok (see below, 
§ 4). It is clear that Lerpiu is not homologous 
with the ordinary Dinka totems ; in his spear form 
he corresponds with the meteorite Madwich. His 
adherents, the family in whose succeeding genera- 
tions he is immanent, have the elephant as their 
totem. 

Finally, there is evidence that, apart from 
meteorites and other unusual huoar, some of the 
clans of the Tain Dinka have, or had, more than 
one totem. 

The memberB of the Chiro, Ngong Nyang, and Pariak tribes 
consider the fish rechol an ancestor, telling the usual story that 
their ancestor was bom as a twin of the fish, the latter being 
taken to the river, where he instructed mankind that, in spite 
of the relationship existing between them, they might catch 
and eat his descendants. There can be no doubt that the rela- 
tionship still acknowledged as existing between the fish and the 
members of these tribes is but the shadow of the normal totemic 
relationship that formerly existed ; nevertheless the tings that 
Apuot threw into the river (see below) indicate that, shadowy 
as the relationship is, it is not utterly ignored in practice. 

It will he noted that all these examples of un- 
usual ‘ ancestors ’ are said to have fallen from the 
skies. The absence of stone in the Dinka country 
(perhaps this applies only to those tribes living 
near the Nile) would easily lead the Dinka to seek 
a supernatural origin for any fragments they might 
find, while the importance of rain and the rever- 
ence they pay to Dengdit who is above, as well as 
the striking appearance of a falling star, could 
scarcely fail to suggest to them that so strange an 
object had come from the skies. Once this view 
is entertained, it is but natural that the marvellous 
objects should be spoken of by the most holy term 
known, namely that applied to the revered animal 
ancestors of the tribe. 

3. The worship of Dengdit.— The Dinka are a 
deeply religious people. They worship a high god, 
Dengdit, lit. ‘ Great Bain,’ sometimes called Nya- 
lich, and a host of ancestral spirits called yoft. The 
name Nyalich is the locative of a word meaning 
‘ above,’ and, literally translated, signifies ‘ in the 
above.’ It is not used, however, except as a 
S3monym for Dengdit, and the common beginning 
of the prayers of the Tain and Bor Dinka is Nya- 
lich Ico hear, ‘ God and our ancestors.’ This phrase 
indicates the two main elements of their religious 
faith and their relative importance, for there is no 
doubt that Dengdit (Nyalich) is greater than the 
jok. It was he who created the world, and estab- 
lished the order of things, and it is he who sends 
the rain from the ‘rain-place’ above, which is 
especially his home. Nevertheless, in the ordinary 
ailairs of life theyo^jare appealed to far more than 
Dengdit, and in some cases in which the appeal is 
nominally made to Dengdit, its form seems to imply 
that he has been confused ivitli the jok. Among 
the Tain tribes there is a word ram or aram which 
is called out to the new moon, and seems to be an 
expression of greeting or praise, or perhaps is used 
to deprecate anger. 

It will be convenient to consider the worship of 
Dengdit and the cult of theyo/; separately, though 
it must be realized that they constantly touch, and 
even overlap, each other. The Southern Dinka (to 
whom the following specially refers) do not appear 
to use set forms of prayer, but seem to as_k in ordi- 
nary simple sentences that their immediate want 
may bo granted. They also have a number of hymns 
which are sung when an ox is slaughtered to avert 
bought or sickness ; bnt, ns Mr. Shaw informed the 
writer, men sing them when doing light work, and 


lately during a severe thunderstorm every one 
joined in lustily to appease the elements. They 
also burst into one of these songs when bidding 
farewell to the Sirdar who visited them recently. 
The follo^ving songs collected and tr.mslatcd by 
Mr. Shaw were composed by the tiet Wal of Bang 
village, who asserts that his spirit is Deng, i.e. 
Dengdit (see below, § 4). It must be noted that in 
Dinka hymns Dengdit habitually speaks of men as 
ants {aichuk). 

Seng ITa ka loin te lar ror 

Seng Wa ka loin te lar ror 

Bainh aehi a lalech 

lluka ]t'a apuolh a mvk toe lienkwa 

JIuka Seng apttoth a muk toe lienlnca. 

‘ Father Rain falls into a solitarj' place. 

Father Rain falls into a solitory place. 

The Lord was in untrodden ground. 

Hold the Father well, He holds our few souls. 

Hold the Rain well. He holds our few souls.’ 

In a variant of this hymn ‘Creator’ is substi- 
tuted for ‘ Rain ’ in the second and fourth lines. 
In the next two hymns it is clearly the Creator 
who speaks. 

Aichungdia gau gut ko Viain ye thar 
Aithungdia gau gut ko thain yethar 
Cha gicobdia ye ran 
Cha gu-ohdia yen e nhyor e gau-o. 

* My ant hoes the marsh grass and rests hand on hip. 

My ant hoes the marsh grass and rests hand on hip. 
Have I not given of my substance to man ? 

Have I not given of ray substance to the spikes of the 
marsh grass, alas 1 ’ 

¥e yenga bi dol t 

Y’aiehung e wang k'aiehung e fit 
Yenga bi nong bait 
Man aiehung nhom 
Ye yenga bi dol t 

Y'ttiehung e xcang If aiehung e tie 
Aichuok alone Seng nhom 
Ko bainh e ree aken tuol 
Chamku yai 

Bainhdan e rab aken tuol 
Chamku yai, 

‘ Who will laugh f 

The cattle-ant and the ant of the boat (i.e. the Cattle 
Binka and the Tain Binkak 
Who will possess a homestead? 

Unite the outs to a head. 

WTio will laugh? 

The cattle-ant and the ant of the boat. 

The ants have gone to Rain (as their) head 
And the Fish-lord has not appeared. 

Let us worship. 

Our Bura-lord has not oppeared. 

Let us worship.' 

Tlie majority of Dinka have no legends of the 
origin of Dengdit, but they say that long ago he 
became angry with his wife Abuk, and in his 
Avrath sent the bird atoich to sever the path be- 
tween heaven and earth which had existed till 
then. In this account, as well as in one obtained 
by Major S. Lyle Cummins from the Nok Dinka 
of the Bahr el-Ghazal Province (JAI xxxiv. [1904] 
167-158), Dengdit figures ns n god, Avithout begin- 
ning and Avith no expected end; but among the 
Niei Dinka he appears as a less remote being who 
at one time ruled his tribe in human guise, and so 
approximates to the superhuman ancestors de- 
scribed in the section on totemism (above, § 2). The 
Adero clan of the Niel Dinka have the rain (deng) 
as their totem, the reason being given os folloAvs : 

The first ancestor of the clan appeared from the sky as a 
young woman pregnant with her first child. The people 
reverentially formed a circle round her, killed bulloclm, and 
then rubbed her from head to foot with the belly fat. Next 
tliey built a hut for her, but were so frightened that it was not 
like other tukl, for the door was omitted, or in some other way 
it was made dllficult lor her to leave it. In about a month her 
child was bom, yet no one came to help her. Then she called 
to the people, who brought one white cow, one spotted cow, 
and one bullock : she told them to sacrifice these and then to 
come back to her. Thej- found her nursing o marvellous babe 
with teeth like an adult, and whose tears were blood. Then the 
mother said to them : ‘This is your bain, look after him well, 
for I can stay with yon no longer.’ As she spoke, the rain came 
down in torrents, and therefore the boy was called Beng (Rain) 
or Bengdit (Great Bain). He ruled them for a long time, and, 
when he was very old, disappeared in a great storm. 
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Ofiferings are made to Dengdit at certain shrines 
— ^perhaps they might be called temples — which 
seem to be scattered all over the Dinka territory. 
Most Dinka tribes have one shrine in their territory, 
and this is certainly the case among the Shish and 
Agar. Probably these difier little in appearance 
from the shrine of Lerpiu served by Biyordit (see 
below, § S). It is true that neither Shish nor Agar 
made any mention of the existence of an ahoi bush 
near the shrine, but perhaps too much stress should 
not be laid on this negative evidence, and a photo- 
graph of the great shrine at Luang Deng shows 
that this consists of three ordinary looking tukl. 
According to the Agar informants, one hain at 
Luong Ajok near Eumbek is in charge of a hut 
bigger than an ordinary txiM which is surrounded 
by a fence. This is called luah (not to he confused 
with a cattle liiah) ; it is not a tomb, nor has any 
one been buried near it. The door is always shut, 
and may not be opened even by the hain (the high 
priest of the shrine and the rain-maker of the tribe) 
unless a sacrifice is made and milk is spilt in front 
of the door. In the shrine at Luong Ajok there 
are stools of copper and brass, shields, spears, 
sticks of rhinoceros horn, and a number of clay 
pots. All these things belong to Dengdit, who 
long ago came to earth bringing them wth him. 
One morning the people found the luah built, and 
the stools and other things inside it, and decided 
that Dengdit alone could have done this, and that 
it was his place. Dengdit stUl lives in this shrine. 
The Shish say that there is a hut called luah sacred 
to Dengdit at Lau, within which are certain sacred 
spears and an iron rod, and a pot full of oU hangs 
from the roof ; Dengdit is always there. The great 
ancestral rain-making ceremony of each tribe takes 
place at one of these shrines, as does the harvest 
ceremony held after the cutting of the dura ; here, 
too, the Agar install their new rain-maker. 

The shrine at Luang Dengi is one of the holiest existing 
among the Dinka, who visit it in large numbers. One of the 
three tukl is the house of Dengdit. The door is always kept 
shut, its guardians being certain men (and women?) who are 
regarded os being especially the servants of Dengdit. Only 
they may enter the shrine, but a man desirous of offspring 
may take cattle and offer them to Dengdit, asking that the 
desire of his heart may be granted. The door of the shrine is 
opened when one of the animals brought for Dengdit is 
slaughtered, and, looking in through the doorway, the wor- 
shipper sees in the darkness of the shrine, in spirit form, the 
shifting shapes of men and animals and even of abstract qualities 
— happiness, hunger, satisfaction, cattle-sickness — and among 
them he may see the eyes and umbilicus of a man. No sacrifice 
is made until Dengdit has sent a dream to the keeper of the 
shrine instructing him to accept the offering, so that worshippers 
are nearly always kept waiting for a few days. It is very rare 
for a sacrifice to be refused ; but, if a man be dismissed without 
being allowed to sacrifice, he will soon die, or disease will attack 
his people. As the worshipper approaches, he is accompanied 
by two servants of the shrine, one on either side. A spear 
speciallj’ kept for the purpose is used for killing the victim, and 
the spirit of the animal goes to Join the other spirits in the 
shrine.2 Before the worshipper leaves the shrine, one of the 
sen-ants of Dengdit takes dust from the holy precincts, and, 
mixing it with oil, rubs it over the body of the worshipper. 
Sometimes a material object such as a spear may be given to the 
man as a sign of favour and a guarantee that he will obtain his 
wish. Offerings such as pieces of tobacco may be thrown upon 
a low mound of ashes which has arisen in front of the shrine 
from the cooking of many sacrifices. The contents of the large 
intestine of the victim are scattered about and over this mound, 
and near it the worshippers thrust the branch of a tree called 
akoch into the ground. It did not appear that any attention 
was paid to the fate of this branch, though it was said that it 
might take root and grow. 

Among the Shish, certain men who lived long j 
ago were spoken of as ‘the sons of Dengdit,’ ! 
though this expression must not be considered to 
imply any physical relationship ; it seems that the 

1 According to prevailing views, this shrine is situated in Nuer 
territory; though it wos formerly held by Dinka, and there are 
Dinka priests at the shrine. The writer believes the distinction 
drawn between Dinka and Nuer to be erroneous, and that the 
Nuer are simply a tribe of Dinka differing no more from other 
admittedly Dinka tribes than these do among themselves. 

a In answer to a question it was said that, if a man died near 
a shrine Ws spirit would go there, but not if he died far off. 


Shish considered these ‘ sons ’ as spirits who came 
from above to possess certain men who became 
known by their names — Walkerijok, Mnjush, 
Mahor, and Malan. Each of them is regarded as 
the ancestor of one of the Shish clans and has 
become a powerful joZ; of the usual type (for wor- 
ship at their graves, see § 4). 

4. The worship of the dead. — Every human 
being has within him two souls. The attcp, whicli 
leaves the body in sleep and whose wanderings are 
the common source of dreams, resembles, or per- 
haps may take the form of, the shadow. The 
second ‘ soul ’ is by no means so well defined as the 
afiep ; it is sometimes called rol, and sometimes 
we. The writer could not learn anything definite 
about the rol during life ; it may be connected with 
the vegetative functions of the body, but after 
death it remains with the body in the grave. In 
this article it is the atiep that is meant whenever 
the word ‘spirit’ is used to refer to the spirit of a 
dead man. The atiep of a father, mother, or an- 
cestor may at any time ask for food in a dream. 
A man will then take dura flour and mix it with 
fat in a little pot which he places in a comer of 
his hut, where it is left until the evening, when lie 
may eat it or even share it ivith any one belon^g 
to his clan, but with no one else (Tain). If food 
were not provided, the atiep might, and probably 
would, make the dreamer or his ivife and children 
ill. It was stated everywhere that the customs 
observed after a death, especially the death feasts, 
were held to propitiate the atiep of the deceased and 
to prevent it from sending sickness or misfortune on 
the survivors. Sometimes the spirit of a person 
recently dead is spoken of as /oZ:, but this term is 
generally reserved for the spirits of long dead and 
poiverful ancestors. Thus the spirit of the founder 
of any clan is a jok, and the spirit of the animal 
ancestor is a specially powerfm/oZ:. The matter 
was summed up by a Tain man as follows : The 
atiep of my animal [ancestor] is ajok, the atiep of 
my mother is a human spirit {atiep) ; [the spirit of] 
my mother is also a jok, but [the spirit of] _my 
animal [ancestor] is a jorndit (a very great iok), 
and would be angry if food for it and my mother s 
jok were put together.’ Although the jok may 
send sickness, death, and misfortune, when an- 
noyed or neglected, they are the guardian spirits 
of the house and the clan, taking constant interest 
in the doings of their descendants, and being ever 
ready to help them. From this point of view there 
is a certain amount of confusion between tbe attep 
of the recent dead and the jok of long dead and 
powerful ancestors. It seems that, although the 
former are not specially invoked for aid in difficul- 
ties, they are considered to take an active interest 
in their descendants, and probably all that is saw 
concerning the lovingkindness and power of the jok 
applies in a lesser degree to the atxep. 

The /oi know when a child is bom, and protect 
it from the very beginning, though a man does no 
tell his chUd about the jok untU it is well groivn, 
perhaps not till about the age of ten. The jot- on 
both sides of the family protect the child, 
to its assistance in any sudden danger. In auni 
life, when invoking the jok at a time of 
man calls upon the jok of his ancestore, regar ■ 
whether the appeal be to the spirits of liis 
his mother’s clan. Thus, whenEarpoomng a hipjpo- 
potamus, the word usually spoken 1- „ 

jok of my ancestors ! ’ The jok hear the ^ . - 

■and come to their descendant’s asmstance, entenng 
his body and giving strength to his arms, an 
ing him only when the spear has been A o 
danger is over, for a man’syoi are j ™ 

in enterprise or peril. Sometimes the app 
made specially to the jok m ^^ang 

Bol, a man of the Mariak clan of the ^go^g^^ya^g 
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tribe, when about to cast his harpoon at a hippo- 
potamus, would say : Ayuh lil ajong e gol Mariak 
e jongdiena nicl abwordie, ‘ Strike, 0 spirit of my 
clan, my spirit the snake ! ’ 

Men and women who are able to see and to com- 
municate with the spirits {atiep and jok) are called 
tiet. Their power is attributed to a spirit, always, 
we believe, an ancestral spirit, that is immanent in 
the tiet ; and, as the spirit on the death of the tiet 
will generally take up its residence in the body of 
a near relative, the office tends to become heredi- 
tary. Often a tiet mil explain to a relative that, 
after his or her death, the spirit ivill come to him ; 
and a change of manner, trembling fits, and periods 
of unconsciousness are regarded as signs that the 
spirit has taken up its new abode. The powers of 
the tiet are most commonly directed to discover 
what should be done in cases of sickness, i.e. he 
indicates what I'ok is responsible for the illness, and 
what must be done in order that the patient may 
get well ; but he also gives advice concerning lost 
cattle and other accidents of daily life. The 
amount of influence exerted by the tiet varies 
enormously. 

The tift of a Malek village was an old woman of whom it was 
openly said that she was little Rood. On the other hand, Wat, 
an Aliab Dinka living in the village of Bang, exercises enormous 
influence not limited to his fellow-tribesmen ; for, although his 
spirit only came to him in 1907, Bari and Nuer alike come to 
consult him and pay the strictest attention to his commands. 
Walisamanof aboutfiftj’, differing in no obvious external char- 
acter from his fellows, though deference is shown him in that, 
however dense the crowd round him, he is never jostled. Wal 
says that his spirit is Deng, which appears in one aspect at 
least to be identical with Dengdit, and at the present time he 
is certainly the most important factor in the spiritual life of the 
Aliab and neighbouring tribes. Some men of the Chiro tribe 
said that, if another stone like Madwieh (see above, § a) were to 
fall from the sky, it would be called Deng, because the spirit 
Deng had come to the tiet Wal in Bang village. Wal is most 
anxious to make clear his adhesion to the Government, and 
even goes so far ns to state that his spirit is ‘ red ’ (as Europeans 
are) and came from Khartum, which all the black tribes regard 
ns the home of the white man. He is certainly opposed to 
bloodshed, and has lately condemned the participators in a quite 
inslgniflcant brawl, in which but little blood flowed, to an 
elaborate ceremony of atonement, the essential part of which 
is that two goats are killed, the flesh of one being eaten, while 
the other is cast into the bush. Wal asserts that this is not a 
revival of an old custom, but a new form of sacriflco dictated by 
his spirit ; and this was certainly the opinion of those with whom 
the writer discussed the subject. 

Although Mitterrutzuer {Die Dinka-Sprackc in 
Central -Africa, Brixen, 1866) accepts the view 
adopted by the early missionaries, that the woxd^'ok 
can De adequately rendered by ‘ Satan ’ or ’ der Teu- 
fel ’ (op. cit. esp. p. 67), this is incorrect, and the re- 
lation of the yoA: to sickness and death is in outline 
somewhat as follows. The spirits of the old and 
mighty dead (iok) and of the recent dead (aticp) exist 
in and around the villages in which their descend- 
ants live. J ok are more powerful and energetic than 
atiep, and sometimes have special shrines built for 
them. They are also thought to have their habitat 
in the earth in the immediate neighbourhood of 
these shrines. Atiep are at their strongest immedi- 
ately after death, and, although funeral feasts are 
held for no other reason than to propitiate them 
lest they should cause sickness and death, they 
become gradually weaker, and in a very few genera- 
tions may safely be forgotten. JoJc, on the other 
hand, retain their strength and ener^, and require 
to be freely propitiated by sacrifices. Nor are the 
sacrifices oftered to them on stated occasions suffi- 
cient. They accept these, but also make known 
their wants by appe.aring to their descendants in 
dreams, and demanding that a bullock or other 
animal shall be killed ; or they may appear to a tiet 
and command him to deliver their message. If their 
demands are disregarded, they send sickness or bad 
luck, and matters can be remedied only by sacrifice. 
Tliere may be no preliminary dream or vision before 
the jok sends sickness ; in fact, the_ routine treat- 
ment of all sickness is to make offerings to theyoA: 


(or Dengdit, when he and theyoA: are confused) in 
the_ hope that they will remove the sickness for 
which they are held responsible. So, when the 
illness runs a fatal course, it is thejoA: who are con- 
sidered responsible for the death. The following 
account mven by the Shish shows how the sacrifice 
to theyotf is conducted : — 

When a man is iD, a bullock or one or more sheep or goats are 
killed as a sacrifice to the jok. The animal or animals should 
be provided by a near relative, and should be killed by a married 
man with children, preferably the father of a large family. 
Some of the meat is left over night in the house of the sick man, 
for theiofc. In the morning it is brought out and eaten by the 
clansfolk, but the fat is collected in a pot, and again left in the 
house, for one night, for the jok. Next day this is cooked by the 
old women, who eat it with the old men. The blood of the 
sacrifice is left to dry on the ground, and is afterwards buried 
in front of the house near the place where the animal was killed. 

Even childlessness may be attributed to the dis- 

leasure of the jok, and m those cases in which the 

usband does not attribute this to his own impo- 
tence a tiet may be consulted. The tiet often says : 
‘Give more cows to your father-in-law,’ the idea 
being that this will appease the jok of the wife’s 
family, who, the tiet can see, are angry. Or the 
tiet may prescribe an offering to theyoA to be made 
by the other side of the family, for tbeyoA: of the 
husband’s family may be angry if the woman’s 
brothers have been sneering at her husband for not 
begetting children. Incest angers the YoA and thus 
causes barrenness ; and a girl guilty of this offence 
will have no children, even should she marry, until 
she has owned her sin, when her lover will be forced 
to provide a bullock to be sacrificed in atonement. 
The youth’s father kills the bullock, and the girl’s 
father takes some of the contents of the large in- 
testine and smears it on bis daughter’s abdomen 
and that of her partner, thus removing the taint of 
sin and Tendering her capable of bearing children. 

Shrines raised to ancestral spirits fall into two 
classes: (1) grave shrines, and (2) shrines erected 
by order of a spirit (jok or atiep), or on account of 
the appearance of a spirit in a dream, or built to 
provide a new home for a spirit. Grave shrhies do 
not appear to be common, though the writer has 
records of the graves of the founders of four of the 
Shish clans that have become shrines. These are 
the graves of the so-called ‘ sons of Dengdit ’ already 
referred to. These four men are to some extent re- 
garded as culture heroes, for they taught men how 
to grow dura and to fish. It is said that fonuerly 
huts were built over their graves ; these have de- 
cayed, but even now a ceremony is held at each 
grave after the dura is cut. In every case, only 
the people descended from the founder take part in 
this, though their wives, who of necessity belong to 
other clans, accompany them. There is no resident 
guardian at any of the shrines, but at the yearly 
sacrifice one man, in whom the ancestral spirit is 
immanent, kills a sheep or a bull, and smears its 
blood and the contents of the large intestine upon 
the grave, before the assembled descendants of the 
hero. The flesh is boiled, all eat thereof, and great 
care is taken not to break the bones, which are 
throrni into the river. Shrines of the second class 
appear to be found in all Dinka villages. Tlie 
worship at one of them in the Shilluk village of 
Tonga near the Shilluk-Dinka boundary is especi- 
ally interesting, because it clearly indicates the 
hereditary nature of the priesthood that these 
shrines call into existence, and also because it shows 
that the jok on the maternal side are regarded with 
the same awe and affection as those of a man’.s own 
clan. The shrine is within the yard of an ordin- 
ary Shilluk homestead. It consists of a few long, 
roughly trimmed sticks thrust into the ground, from 
which are hung a number of beads, small gourds, 
snuff-boxes, and fragments of sheep bones. On 
the ground is a heap of ashes, the remains of the 
fires at which sacrifices have been cooked, and frag- 
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ments of the skulls of sheep killed at the shrine. 
By the side of the ashes there is a faggot of sticks 

E laced upright, supporting a gourd in which food 
ad once been placed. 

The shrine Is served by one Agwer, whose grandmother, a 
Dinka, was made ill by an ancestral spirit, Deng,l in order that 
offerings should be made to him. As the offering accumulated, 
a shrine came into existence ; in fact, a tiet seems to have 
ascertained that Deng wished his descendants to make repeated 
sacrifices to him at Tonga. At the present day offerings are 
made frequently by sick folk, descendants of Deng, and a 
ceremony is said to be held at the beginning of every rMny 
season. 

Another shrine, existing at the Chiro rillage of 
Malek, consists of the trunk of a smaU tree thrust 
into the ground j the main branches have been 
broken off short, and part of the vertebral column 
and horns of a goat have been attached to them. 
There are also several pieces of rope, of the kind 
attached to hippopotamus harpoons, and several ' 
small gourds, while a number of fragments of 
hippopotamus bones lie at the foot of the post. 
The origin of this slirine is as follows. 

About three years ago the children of Apuot, the bain of the 
village, sickened, but it was not until they had been ill for 
about four months that the jok of Balit, the ancestor who sent ' 
the sickness, appeared to the tiet in a dream and demanded 
that a goat should be given him. The tiet told Apuot to raise 
up a post and to kill a fat he-goat. The post was prepared, 
a hole was dug, the goat's throat was cut, and the blood and 
contents of the gut were collected and buried in the bole. Then 
the post was thrust into the centre of the hole, and e<arth was 
tlnrown in and pressed down. The meat was cut into pieces, 
boiled, and eaten. The bones were not broken, but were 
placed on the ground round the post and left there for a 
month, after which all were thrown into the river, except the 
skull and backbone, which were put upon the post. The tiet 
was given the skin. At the time of the sacrifice Apuot threw 
four small pieces of meat in four directions, apparently towards 
the cardinal points, and then placed them on the ground 
round the stick, saring : ‘ 0 my grandfather, I have made a 
sacrifice for you, do not let my children be sick any more.’ 
Apuot himself carried the bones to the river, and at the same 
time threw into the water a small iron bracelet which he took 
from the arm of one of the sick children. These things were 
oast into the river because Ban, the father of Balit, was twin 
with the fish rechol, tor whom the things were intended. The 
hippopotamus bones at the foot of the post were placed there 
by a brother of Apuot, after he had speared one of these 
animals. He did this in order that the spirit of his ancestor 
might help him to kill other hippopotami. The ground round 
and under this post is in a special sense the habitation of the 
iok, and, even if the sickness had not occurred, it would still 
have been necessary to prepare a habitation for the jok, where 
men might come to invoke their assistance before going fishing 
or hippopotamus-hunting, or before starting on a journey. 
In the last event the traveller puts his right hand fiat on the 
ground near the post, and says : ‘ Grandfather, I am going away, 
take care of me, do not let me be sick.' Before going fishing 
or hippopotamus-hunting, a man takes his harpoons to the wife 
of the bain, who rubs them with oil made from hippopotamus 
fat, and pours some of the oil on the ground at the foot of the 
post. 

Another form of shrine, called bUor, is found in 
the Tain villages near Bor. The construction of 
the bitor is very simple. No chamber is made; 
a hole about a foot deep is dug and filled up with 
mud, in which the horns are fixed, for only the 
horns, and not the skuU, are used. 

One of these shrines was raised by Der in his new village of 
Arek for the atiep of his father Anet, to live in ’just as a 
house,’ for the spirit knows of the wanderings of its people and 
moves with them. This was done at the instance of a tiet, who 
said that, if this were neglected, Der and his children would 
sicken, and perhaps die. The shrine itself consists of a mound 
of mud, at one end of which are fixed the horns of a bullock, 
while in front of this there is one of the pickets to which cattle 
are commonly tethered.2 The bullock providing the horns 
was sacrifleed by Der, who explained aloud that he was making 
a place for the atiep of his father Anet. The bullock was killed 
by having a spear plunged into its heart, and small pieces of all 
the organs and parts of the animal were scattered on the ground 
for the spirits of the dead. At each new moon some aura, a 


1 Deng is a common Dinka name, and must not be confused 
with Deng, the spirit of the tiet Wal (above, p. 709^), or with 
Dengdit. 

2 The whole structure presents a certain resemblance to a 
bullock sunk in the earth, so that only the back projects ; but 
the writer could not learn that this resemblance was inten- 
tional, though a Dinka whom he met at Omdurman, where he 
had lived for a long time, said that in his country mud repre- 
sentations of cattle were erected over the graves of powerful 
men. 


few drops of new milk, and & little butter, are placed upon ths 
shrine at sunset. The shrine is repaired whenever necessary 
without sacrifice or any ceremony. ■' ’ 

Bitor are found in all the Tain and in some, at 
least, of the Bor villages, hut usually they do not 
resemble the hack of a bullock, the mud bein'’ 
built into a more or less circular mound flattened 
above. A stick or young sapling, 6 or 8 ft. tdl, is 
thrust into the' ground near tlje horns, and a cattle- 
rope is hung from this. Among the Tain Dinka 
the sons of a dead man will procure a bullock and 
build a bjior whenever possible, the widow making 
the mud mound, in which the sons plant the horns 
of the bullock. This is done not on^ to propitiate 
the spirit of the dead, hut as a resting-place for his 
spirit [atiep). There is often the greatest confu- 
sion as to whether these hUor are bmlt for Dengdit 
or for the joh ; in fact, the two are often spoken 
of and treated as if they were identical. As an 
example of this confusion, reference may be made 
to a btlor at Arek village meant to secure the help 
of the jok in fishing and in harpooning hippopotami. 
When a fishing or hunting party is about to start, 
they take some dura, dip the grains in a bowl of 
water, roast them, and, when cold, scatter them 
upon and around the hiior. In spite of this, the 
bUor is often said to belong to Dengdit, and the 
usual explanation is given of the cattle rope, 
namely, that Dengdit will see the empty halter 
and know that an animal has been saeriheed. 


Besides the numerous offerings to the/oi already 
mentioned, certain annual sacrifices are made to 
them, of which the folloiving are examples. 

Tlie Bor Dinka sacrifice one or more young goats at the 
beginning of each wet season, in order that the jok may not 
injure the cattle in the luak, the horns and legs with the dried 
skin adhering to them being hung up within the entrance to 
the luak. The Shish make on annual sacrifice to the ;o* and 
also to the ‘ river people,’ who, as already indicated, must be 
considered as a special form of jok. This sacrifice is mbuj by 
every householder, for, if any omitted to perform it, his ouro 
crop would be poor, and his cattle would sicken or die. Mch 
householder kills a sheep and allows the blood ^ into 
the ground ; the fiesh, which is boiled in front of the house, 
is eaten, care being taken not to break the bones, which are 
collected and thrown into the river. As he kills the animal, 
the housefather says : ‘Jok\ this is your right.’ ^ 
different parts of the sacrifice are boiled in a pot ana leic 
outside the hut during the night ; in the morning 
ore scattered round the house, when the dogs and birds soon 
dispose of them. . , ,, 

The sacrifice to the ‘river people’ takes place after the nun^ 
when the people leave their inland settlements to come dovm 
to their dry-season abodes on the river bank, and before tney 
build any bouses or cattle kraals. The membeis of 
kill a sheep soon after they reach the nvor, cutting its throat 
before sunrise, on the bank, so that the blood flows into w 
river, into which the sheep Is thrown ea soon as it is dew. 
This sacrifice is held in order that the,' ri''®'; P®'>P'® 
send sickness to men or cattlci and !t is also said to p 

^^Behef in the guiding and protecting influence of 
the jok is perhaps the only part of their esohatoic^ 
which is common to all jDmka, and is so u'ell de- 
fined that it can he definitely formulated ; the e.x- 
amples already given of the action of the jo& an 
the sacrifices offered to them make their hC i 
and power reasonably plain as far as they 
to hLanity. In otLr words, wlule the rdatmn 
of the atiep to the living is tolerably well 
the very opposite is the case m regard to the f" 
lee, for its condition excites none of the J^torest 
which is felt in the atiep. The gener^ly accepted 
view ^vith regard to theafiep of the old and niglity 
dead (jok) has been indicated alreadjsr The 
of the recently dead are usually thougiff to f A, . 
the villages and houses of their desceudante, teKmg 
an interest in their doings and moving a 
them. Certain of the tmnal customs, ub ch pro 
vide for the welfare of the dead, arc mpdif cd in toe 
case of old influential men, jnarcasmgly In^ 
funeral feasts being provided for importent mra 
such as bain, the avowed p^pose of all ton cm 
ceremonies being to propitiato ’ ijjo 

he should send sickness and misfortune o 
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living. Apart from the funeral and mourning 
feasts, atitp are not given sacrifices unless they 
appear to their descendants or to the txe.t in dreams 
and ask for them. 

Side by side with this doctrine of the and 
its corollary that the spirits of the dead every- 
where suiTound and mix with the living, there is 
another, which, if it were accepted and applied 
logically, would be incompatible with the first. 
According to this belief, the athp leaves the 
neighbourhood of the body at the time of its 
burial, and passes above to the place of Dengdit. 
The spirits that reach Dengdit do not lose their 
ower of returning to the earth, for it is a common 
elief that jok may pass to and from this earth to 
Dengdit, while one of the commonest Dinka beliefs 
is that the jok come to the dying to take their 
atiap. Among the Niel Dinka the jok come in the 
(spiritual) form of the animal ancestors (totem 
animals) of each man at his death and take his 
spirit to Kok, the place of Dengdit between earth 
and sky, whence comes the rain. The men who 
gave this information were perfectly convinced 
that every Dinka had some animal relative which 
would come to him at death, and they stated that 
some men had seen them as they lay dying. 

It is possible to obtain a hint of another phase 
of Dinka eschatology by considering their habit of 
pouring a little water or merissa (native beer) on 
the ground before drinking. According to some 
Nok Dinka who did this after a long and thirsty 
march, the water poured out was for the dead. 
The Shish denied thatwiemsa, purposely spilt on 
the ground, was for the benefit of the dead, but 
said that, when a man died, he would find in his 
grave all the merissa he had poured out aud the 
food he had thrown on the ground. It is, however, 
possible that this belief may be due to Arab 
mfluence. 

According to the Shish, the ‘river-people’ are 
also jok, and they can be seen by tiet, for ‘ land 
and river jok have the same origin,’ and ‘ some 
jok are in the river, some on land.’ It must, 
however, be admitted that many Dinka seem to 
look upon the ‘river people’ as distinctly mysteri- 
ous beings, whom they do not regard as jok in the 
ordinary sense of the word. 

5 . Rain-makers and rain-making. — The rain- 
makers of the Dinka tribe are called hain, but it 
seems that not every bain is a practising rain- 
maker, though, in theory at least, all are potential 
rain-makers. The men common^ spoken of as 
the ‘chiefs’ or ‘shaikhs’ of the Dinka tribes are 
actual or potential hain, but there does not appear 
to be any tendency for village chiefs to attempt to 
emulate the rain-maker, or for quack practitioners 
to appear, for the successful rain-maker has within 
him the spirit of the great rain-makers of the past, 
and all recognize the futility of competing with 
him. Further, the existence of a powerful and 
successful rain-maker naturally leads those who 
live within his sphere of influence to leave all 
such matters to him. ■ Thus a successful rain- 
maker attains to very great power, and would 
be consulted about all important affairs, for the 
spirit of a meat ancestor that has come down to 
him through a succession of rain-makers ensures 
that he is far-seeing, and wiser than common men. 
A hain should not drink merissa, lest he get angry 
and quarrel with the men of his village. Although 
the authority of a hain is great, it is not absolute, 
for one bain foretold the defeat of his people at the 
hands of the Government, and entreated them not 
to fight ; yet his people fought and were defeated. 

The Shish said that the name of the spirit 
immanent in their rain-maker (who lived at Lau) 
was Mabor. This, as has been stated in § 3 , is the 
name of one of the four ‘sons of Dengdit.’ It was 


obvious that to the Shish of Shambe (some miles 
from Lau) the personality of the rain-maker was 
entirely submerged in that of the spirit immanent 
in him, so that, when they spoke of Mabor, the 
dominant idea in their mind was that of the 
ancestral spirit of this name working through the 
body of the man in whom it was immanent. 

The Shish do not specially protect their rain- 
maker from a violent death, and he may even 
take part in warfare ; for no doubt is felt that, if 
be be killed, the ancestral spirit will pass to a 
suitable successor. But an important rain-maker 
is not allowed to die of old age or as the result 
of chronic lingering illness ; for, if this occurred, 
sickness would attack the tribe ; there would be 
famine, and the herds rvould not yield their in- 
crease. When a rain-maker feels that he is getting 
old and infirm, he tells his children that he wishes 
to die. 

Among the Agar Dinka a large grave is dug, 
and an angarch is placed in it, upon which the 
rain-maker lies on nis right side, with a skin 
under his head. He is surrounded by his friends 
and relatives, including his younger children, but 
his elder children are not allowed near the grave, 
at any rate towards the end, lest in their despair 
they should injure themselves. The hain lies 
upon the angarch wuthout food or drink for many 
hours, generally for more than a day. From time 
to time he speaks to his people, recalling the past 
history of the tribe, how he has ruled and advised 
them, and instructing them how to act in the 
future. During this time he takes no food. At 
last he tells them he has finished, and bids them 
cover him up ; earth is throwui into the grave, and 
he is soon suffocated. Although the above infor- 
mation was obtained from a number of Agar Dinka, 
there is little doubt that with minor variations it 
applies to all the Dinka tribes. 

The Niel Dinka said that they strangled their 
hain in his own house, having first prepared his 
grave. They would then wash the corpse and kill 
a bullock in front of the house, skinning it im- 
mediately and making an angarch of the skin. 
This is placed in the grave, and the body is laid 
upon it, a cell being built over the angarch so that 
the earth does not come into contact with the body. 
Even if the hain were quite young, he would be 
kUled if it was thought that he was dangerously 
ill. The Niel take every care to guard the bain 
from accidental death, for, even if he should die 
suddenly as the result of accident, some sickness 
would surely occur, though his son or a near blood 
relation wmuld immediately succeed him. It would 
be a far more serious matter if the bain were to 
die of illness, but this had never happened ; indeed, 
the writer’s informant (whose father and paternal 
uncle had both been killed in the appropriate 
manner) pointed out that this would prevent any 
of his sons (i.e. presumably any relative) from 
becoming bain in nis turn. The writer believes 
that all tribes sprinkle milk on the grave, while 
some bury a bullock, or even a cow, with their bain, 
and it is probable that all place some property in 
the grave. 

The following information was given by Biyordit, 
an old but still active man, the rain-maker of the 
Bor tribe, who [1911] has the greatest influence 
over all the Bor and Tain Dinka : 

In each of the eight rain-makers who preceded Biyordit 
there was immanent a great and powerful spirit calicd Lerpiu, 
now immanent in Biyordit, who says quite simply that nt his 
death Lerpiu wdil pass into his son. Near a hul belonging to 
Biyordit there is another tuil, constituting a shrine, in which 

the foil: of Lerpiu is thought tc r ■ ■ ■ ■ : - • - ■ 

Within this hut is kept a very ■ ■ ■ - . , ■ . ■ 

and before it stands a post callc . e--- ■ 

horns of nwny bullocks sacrificed to Lerpiu. Behind the hut 
there is a bush of the kind called aioi, which must not bo cut 
or damaged in any way, but which strangers arc allowed to 
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approach without the least ceremony. The akoi bush is clearly 
the least sacred part of the shrine, yet its presence is essential, 
for the jok leaves the hut to come to the akoi during the 
great rain-making ceremony, and the slight sanctity of the akoi 
at other times is well explained by the absence of the jofc. 

The rain ceremony consists of a sacrifice to Lerpiu, to induce 
him to move Dengdit to. send rain. It is held in the spring 
(about April), when the' new moon is a few days oid. In the 
morning two bullocks are led twice round the shrine, and are 
tied to the rit by Bij’ordit : then the people beat drums; and 
men and women, boys and girls, all dance round the shrine. 
Nothing further is done until the bullocks urinate, when every 
one who can get near the beasts rubs his body with the urine. 
Alter this all except the old people go away. Presently the 
bullocks are killed by Biyordit, who spears them and cuts their 
throats. While the sacrifice is being prepared, the people 
chant : ' Lerpiu, our ancestor, we have brought you a sacri- 
fice : be pleased to cause rain to fall.’ The blood is collected 
in a gourd, transferred to a pot, put on the fire, and eaten by 
the old and important people of the clan. Some of the flesh of 
one bullock is put into two pots and cooked with much fat ; 
this is left near the akoi for many (perhaps ten) months, yet it 
is said not to smell unpleasantly, and is ultimately eaten by 
people who have no cattle of their own. The food in the pota 
near the akoi is said to be for the jok, but the meat from the 
other bullock is eaten on the same day. The bones of the sacri- 
fice are thrown away, but the horns are added to those already 
attached to the rit. 

Besides the great rain-making ceremony per- 
formed at a central shrine, some tribes offer a 
sacrifice for rain in each settlement. Among the 
Shish this takes place before, or at the beginning 
of, the rainy season. 

The old men of the settlement (bat) kill a sheep, thanking 
and praising Dengdit ; the animal is bisected longitudinally, 
and that half which is away from the ground is cut into frag- 
ments and cast into the air as an offering to Dengdit. As they 
fall upon the ground, so they are left, and are soon eaten by 
dogs and birds. The blood of the sacrifice is allowed to soak 
into the ground, but the remainder of the meat is boiled and 
eaten, the bones, which must not be broken, being buried in the 
skin for seven days, and afterwards thrown into the river. 
Some dura is boiled, and this is thrown into the air and left 
lying upon the ground in the same way as the flesh of the 
sacrifice was left. 

6. Sacred siiears. — Mention has already been 
made of certain spears kept in the shrines of 
Dengdit. One of the spears in the Shish shrine 
at Lau is of the form named bit by the Dinka, and 
is called bit yat. Another spear with the usual 
leaf-shaped blade is called ton yat, and the iron rod 
is named len yat. These spears and the iron rod 
are described as playing an important part in the 
great rain-making ceremony held in the luak at 
Lau, and when tlie time comes to replace them 
an elaborate ceremony is performed. Long ago 
Dengdit ordered the bain Mabor to get the finest 
Mear he could, and to put it in his shrine at Lau. 
This command was said to apply not only to the 
ton yat, but also to the bit yat and len yat, and 
all these are renewed periodically, by order of 
Dengdit, who, in a dream, indicates that the 
spears are getting old and that new ones must be 
provided. It seems that a new ton yat is brought 
to the luak about every tenth year, a white sheep 
being killed with the new spear by the bain as an 
act of consecration. Some of the blood is left on 
the blade for three days, after which it is washed 
and oiled. Certain old men and women, near 
relatives of the bain, boil and eat the flesh of this 
sacrifice in the courtyard of the luak, after which 
they wash their hands and throw the bones, none 
of which has been broken, into the river. The 
sacredness of the old spear appears to be trans- 
mitted to the new by thrusting the former into the 
earth by the side of the sacrifice, after which it 
is given to a son or other near relative of the bain. 

7, Oaths. — In small matters the Shish affirm 
‘by Nyalich.’ To swear a binding oath a man 
goes to the blacksmith and licks his liammer; 
then, putting it on the ground, he says : ‘ If I 
have done this thing, may I die ! ’ Any one 
swearing falsely would certainly die within a 
couple of days. An Agar Dinka will swear by 
licking his iron bracelet and saying what he has j 
done or not done, and that he is prepared to die if 
he is not speaking the truth. Another oath is to 1 


place a spear or stick on the ground and jump over it 
saying : ‘By Dengdit, I have not done this thing- 
if I have, inay my spear be speedily put on my 
grave ! ’ This refers to the Agar custom of putting 
a man’s spear, bracelets, and shield upon his grave 
for seven days. The most terrific oath of all is to 
go to the shrine [luak) of Dengdit and swear by it. 

8 . Blessings and curses : the evil eye.— The 
Dinka firmly believe in tlie efficacy of both bless- 
ings and curses, and that people and cattle can 
be ‘overlooked.’ The following information was 
obtained from Tain Dinka living south of the Sudd, 
but it probably holds good over a much vvider 
area. The blessings and curses of strangers are 
of little effect (it must be assumed that tliis does 
not apply to great and powerful men), but the 
words of kinsfolk are powerful for good or evil. 
There is a special word lou meaning ‘ to speak bad 
words about a man’s body ’ ; and a father, by saying 
his son shall be ill, can cause him to sicken. So, 
too, a man’s relatives may curse him if he does 
not give them the bullock which is their due when 
he builds a cattle-shed soon after his marriage. 
A parent’s blessing is held to be so efficacious that 
it may cure illness, the power for good being 
the will {atiep) of the loving father or motlier. 
When a boy is to be blessed, he sq[uats on the 

f round ; and his father, standing by him, carries 
rst his right thigh and then his left over his son’s 
head. Then he spits on his scalp and blows into 
his ears and nose ; next he spits on his oivn hands 
and rubs them over the boy’s scalp, and, again 
spitting on them, smears spittle on the boy’s chest 
and the nape of his neclc. Finally, he picks up 
dust, and rubs some on the boy’s cnest and back, 
throiving away the remainder into the air, ^Vhen 
a man is about to bless an ailing daughter, her 
mother brings a gourd of water, into which the 
man, his wife, and the girl’s brothers and sisters 
and paternal aunts all spit, and her father sprinkles 
the water over the girl’s body. Nothing further is 
done for eight days, but on the ninth day a male 
goat or sheep is tied up ; when it urinates, the 
girl’s breasts and back are anointed with the urine, 
while the relatives who spat into the bowl pray 
that she may be cured. Her brothers take the 
goat, throw it on the ground, out its throat, and 
leave the body lying for people of other clans to 
eat. Any one can ‘ overlook ’ (Tain kwan) another 
who is not a very close blood relation, at any time 
when his victim is not looking him straight in the 
face. To kwan any one is always a voluntary 
action, and, though a thin or poor pan may kwan 
a well-conditioned or rich man, this is not neces- 
sarily due to covetousness. A great man can make 
people ill without seeing them, by desiring it in 
his heart, and for sickness produced in this way 


here is no cure. 

0. Magic. — Magic appears to play a compara- 
ively small part in the spiritual life of the pinka ; 
irobably this is to be attributed to the dominating 
nfluence of the cult of the jok, which ^ 
he working belief of the people. In spite of tn , 
■uxLliary magical processes may be used m or 
o increase the efficacy of a sacrifice. . 

lot uncommon for a goat to be 
•ppeal to the j'ok 


before hippopotamus-hunting. 

he Tain Dinka of Malek village felect a red^ 
r\r^rtr»nr.oTnns is r6Ui 


le Tain Dinka of Malek vuiage scicuu .. 
i-goat or sheep because the hippopotamus is , 

take it to the Sudd in a canoe, where they cut 
I throat with a spear, because the animal they 
e hunting can be killed only with a , 

ual method of killing a sheep or 6° , 

blow on the head.) Its blood is 
n into the river, while some is 
ides of the harpoons. „As soon a* it is d^. 

is thrust under the Sudd *1 that^t 

tami are, its mouth being tied up so that it 
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may not do any damage with its teeth. The 
man ■with the harpoon prays to his jok as he 
approaches^ the animal, and the ceremony after 
ita death is simply an offering of part of the 
flesh to t\\&jok. Any one may provide the goat, but 
only three men — Apuot the oain, and two others — 
rnay cut its throat ; if any other were to officiate, 
his action would be absolutely ^vithout effect. 

Literatdee.— Authorities quoted in the article. 

C. G. Seligmann. 

DIOGENES. — See Cynics. 

DISCIPLES OF CHRIST.— A religious body 
located chiefly in the central and western portions 
of the United States. The originator of the move- 
ment was Thomas Campbell, a minister of the 
Seceder Presbyterian Church in the north of 
Ireland, who came to America in 1807, and was 
assigned to ministerial work in the Presbytery of 
Chartiers, in Western Pennsylvania. Keenly sen- 
sitive to the evil results of sectarian divisions, he 
used his eflbrts to unite the scattered groups of 
Presbyterians in such common work and worship 
as should allay in some measure the strife of rivd 
factions. But so little were the churches of the 
period prepared for the practice of comity that he 
was censured by the Presbytery for his conduct, 
and, although upon appeal the Synod declined to 
affirm the judgment or the Presbytery, he found it 
desirable to sever his connexion with the Church 
of his fathers. But his earnest labours in behalf 
of unity led to the formation of a gi-oup called tlie 
‘Christian Association of Washington ’^(Pa.), and, 
soon after, he published a document called the 
‘ Declaration and Address,’ in which he pleaded 
with his brethren of all Christian bodies to 
abandon whatever relirious doctrines and practices 
were unscriptural and divisive, and to seek the 
peace of the Church by the realization of the 
Lord’s prayer (Jn ivn-'u-) for the oneness of His 
people. He was afterwards joined by bis son 
Alexander, who had been trained for the ministry 
in Ireland and at Glasgow. 

In studying the problem of Christian unity tliese 
men determined that they would propose to their 
religious neighbours the elimination of Iiuman addi- 
tions to the primitive and simple gospel. This 
seemed to them a sufficient platform for a united 
Church. Their purpose was the restoration of the 
early Christian society as the means of realizing 
Christian oneness. They included in their pro- 

S ime all the essential elements of the Apostolic 
, spirit, and service. They held strongly to 
the great evangelical beliefs of the historic Church. 
They sought to make the ; teachings of the NT 
authoritative in their procedure. In compliance 
■with this ideal they decided that the practice of 
infant baptism and of afiusion must be abandoned. 
The movement grew, and soon the first congrega- 
tion was established at Brush Kun, Pa. (4th May 
1811). 

The Reformers, as they called themselves, were 
active in the dissemination of their views. Such 
leaders as the Campbells, Barton W. Stone, and 
Walter Scott were effective advocates of the new 
message. The adoption of immersion in the 
interest, as they believed, of Christian unity 
brought them into sympathetic relations with the 
Baptists, and in 1823 Alexander Campbell began 
the publication of a monthly called The Christian 
Baptist. For a time it seemed probable that the 
union of the two bodies would De_ efl’eoted. The 
Reformers were actually received into the fellow- 
ship of the Redstone Baptist Association, and later 
into that of the Malioning Association, official 
organizations of the Baptists in Western Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. But the union was never com- 
plete. Each of the groups suspected the other and I 


at times made counter-charges of unsonndness of 
views. Separation took place, and gradually the 
Reformers, or Disciples, as they usually called 
themselves, went their way as a separate oody. 
At Bethany, W. Va., in 1840 Csinpbell founded 
Betliany College, the first of many schools organ- 
ized by the DiscMes. The movement grew rapidly 
in the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Kentucky. Campbell travelled widely, preach- 
ing and holding debates on such themes as related 
to the Primitive Church and the necessity of its 
restoration. The formative influences of his early 
training, the Locldan philosophy, the Covenant 
theology of Holland, the reformatory preaching of 
the Haldanes in Scotland and Ireland, and a pro- 
found sense of the scandal and disaster of divisions 
in the Church, were made evident in all his utter- 
ances. His power was widely felt, both among his 
own brethren and in other communions, and out- 
side the Church. As a result, a large company of 
vigorous and aggressive preachers and teachers 
became identified with the enterprise, and its pro- 
gress was rapid. 

With the growth of churches the first interest in 
the idea of Christian unity gave way somewhat to 
the seemingly more definite and practical effort 
towards the restoration of early Christian usages. 
The weekly observance of the Lord’s Supper, the 
immersion of adults as the only method of baptism, 
the organization of churches after the congre- 
gational order, with elders or bishops, and deacons, 
tlie rejection of all speculative discussion of the 
work of tiie Holy Spirit, and the empliasis upon 
the importance of the Scriptures in conversion 
were outstanding features of the new message. 
Close communion was never practised, but it was 
understood that only the immersed should bo 
admitted to the churches. 

In the development of so ■vigorous a body it was 
ine^vitable that controversy should have a pro- 
nounced part. Both with their religious neigh- 
bours and among themselves the Disciples have 
held earnest and prolonged controversy. Tend- 
encies to literalism and legalism have not been 
wanting, but they have yielded slowly to the 
spirit of inquiry and progress. The creation of 
new educational foundations, the maintenance of 
an aggressive journalism, the organization of 
missionary and philanthropic agencies, and the 
encouragement of an effective evangelism in the 
churches have increased the numbers, intelligence, 
and consecration of the Disciples, until at the 
present time they are fifth among the great 
evangelical bodies of America; have a consider- 
able constituency in England and Australia ; have 
important missionary interests in China, India, 
Japan, Africa, the Philippines, Mexico, and the 
West Indies; and maintain efficient State and 
District organizations in nearly all sections of the 
United States and Canada. 

Tlie Disciples have deshed from the first to be 
knoivn only ly NT names. They speak of their 
churches as ‘ (Christian Churches,’ or ‘ Churches of 
Christ.’ These names they hold in common with 
all believers, and claim no exclusive title to them. 
Their worship has alwaj's been marked by 
simplicity, though there is an increasing effort to 
impart dignity to the services. 

On the themes of advancing Christian thought, 
— the value and results of the historical method of 
Bible study, the contributions of modem scientific 
and philosophical labours to the religious life, the 
awakening of the social and civic conscience, the 
extension of missionary effort, and the adoption of 
higher educational standards — the Disciples have 
passed through the usual throes and diflerences of 
opinion incident to the development of most sections 
oi the modem Church. But the progress has been 
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steady, and the future is promising. Particularly 
are the Disciples awakening to the realization of 
their historic task — the earnest effort to promote 
both by testimony and practical labours the unity 
of the people of God. 

LirEBATORE. — E. Gates, The Disciples of Christ, New York, 
1905, also Early Belation and Separation of Baptists and Dis- 
ciples, Chicago, 1904 ; B. B. Tyler, The Disciples, New York, 


1894- J. H. Garnsoa, Old Faith Restated, St. Loids, 1891 
also The Reformation of the Nineteenth Century, do., 1901 • 
F. D. Power, Sketches of Our Pioneers, do. , 1809 ; C. A. Youne’ 
Bistorical Documents advocating Christian Union, Chicaeo 
Williams, Life of John Smith, Cincinnati, 1870 ’• 
W. Baxter, Life of H'aHer Scott, do., 1874; R. Richardson 
Memoirs of Alexander Campbell, do., 18SS; W. E. Garrison 
Alexander Campbell’s Theology, St. Louis, 1900; S. Lamar' 
First Principles and Going on to Perfection, Cincinnati, 1891 . 

Herbert L. Willett. 
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DISCIPLINE (Buddhist). — This subject may j 
best be discussed under four different heads ; (1) 
discipline of the laity by the clergy ; (2) discipline 
of the novices by raemliers of the Order ; (3) dis- 
cipline as carried out by the Order, in Chapter 
assembled, against individual members of it ; and 
(4) self-discipline. 

1. Discipline of the laity. — The Buddhist doc- 
trine did not recognize either a deity who can 
punish or a soul to be punished, and denied to the 
members of the Order (the bhikkhus) any priestly 
powers by which penalties in the next life could be 
mitigated or increased. Any disciplinary proceed- 
ings against the laity, therefore, were necessarily 
of a simple character. There are words in PaU 
for ‘instruction,’ ‘discussion,’ ‘training,’ and ‘self- 
restraint’ ; but there is no word covering the same I 
ground as ‘discipline.’ The ideas of confessional 
or father-confessor, of absolution, inquisition, and 
church-membership are wanting. The word ‘Bud- 
dhist’ was not invented till many centuries after 
the rise of what we call Buddhism. By approving 
wholly or in part the doctrines of the new move- 
ment, a layman did not join any new organization 
or sever himself from any other. ^Vhen Siha, the 
Licchavi general, an adherent of the Jains, became 
converted by the Buddha, he was expressly enjoined 
by the Buddha himself to continue his support of 
the Jain community {Vinaya Texts, ii. 115). The 
only action of a disciplinary kind adopted by the 
early Buddhists towards laymen is described in 
Vinaya Texts, iii. 118 ff. It is called ‘the turning 
down of the bowl ’ (pattassa nikkujjana). In case a 
layman, in any one of five ways,* endeavours to do 
harm to the Order, or speaks in disparagement of 
the Buddha, the Doctrine, or the Order, then it 
is permitted to the bhikkhus ‘to turn doivn the 
bowl ’ in respect of that layman — that is, to refuse 
to accept a gift of food from him. If in any of the 
same five ways a bhikkhu should endeavour to do 
harm to a layman, a Chapter should compel him 
to beg pardon of that layman (ib. ii. 355 f. ). The 
layman could have the ban removed by a Chapter 
by confessing his error and asking for forgiveness 
{ib. iii. 124). No mention of this ceremony of 
turning down the bowl has been found except in 
the earliest period, and it is now quite obsolete. 
Of any formal discipline *»f laymen in knowledge 
of the faith we hear nothing ; and there was no | 
custom corresponding to the Arcani Disciplina 
{q.v.) of the early Catholics. The bhikkhus are 
described as willing to talk over with laymen in 
an informal way any points of doctrine they wished 
to discuss. _A large_ number of cases of this in- 
formal teaching are given in the books. 

2 . Discipline of novices. — One of the main 
objects of the founders of the various Orders that 
existed in India in the Buddha’s time was to pro- 
vide, by the establishment of the Order, for the 
preservation and propagation of the founder’s 
teaching. Thera were then no books and no pnb- 

1 The details of these five ways are given below in the section 
on ‘Discipline of novices.' 


lishers. The novices and the younger members of 
the Order learnt the statements of the doctrine 
(the Suttas) by heart, and the older members ex- 
pounded and discussed them, and cross-questioned 
the novices on their knowledge- It was necessary 
for such an Order to have rules. These the novices 
learnt, and the elders discussed. Among the early 
Buddhist literature, thus handed domi to us, there 
are manuals used for the discipline of the novices 
in the Doctrine, in the Poetry, in the psychologi- 
cal Ethics, and in the Canon Law. The majority 
of the Abhidhamma books are of this nature. 
TheParfyam (‘ Supplement’) to the Vinaya, which 
occupies the fifth volume of Oldenberg’s edition of 
the text, consists entirely of a number of questions 
on the Canon Law, and was evidently used in the 
teaching of novices. The Khudda- and Miila- 
sikkhd (‘Short and Advanced Manuals’) are some- 
what later examples of the same thing. These 
studies and the personal attendance on his teacher 
occupied most of the time of the novice. If a 
novice tried to prevent the elder bhikkhus from 
receiving alms, if he devised mischief against them, 
if he prevented their finding a lodging-place, if he 
abused them, or if he caused division among them, 
then liis teacher might interdict him from entering 
certain parts of the common residence (explained 
as meaning the bedroom or the sitting-room he 
has frequented [Vinaya, i. 84]), In ten cases of 
grievous misconduct, a novice may be expelled by 
bis teaeher [ib. i. 85). No other disciplinary pro- 
ceedings are mentioned. , 

3 - Discipline in the Order. — The Buddhist Order 
was a democracy. There was no vow of obedience 
and no hierarchy. The administration of the busi- 
ness of the Order was carried out locally by a 
Chapter on which each member of the Order (^oh 
bhikkhu) resident in the locality had a seat. The 
senior member presided os primus inter pares, and 
decisions were made by vote of the majority of 
those present. Should any member of the Order 
have committed, in the opinion of any other jnem- 
ber, any breach of one of the regulations, the latmr 
could bring forward, at the next meeting of the 
Chapter, a resolution on the subject. If the re- 
solution was carried, the offending member re- 
mained for a fixed period under suspension. Ihe 
suspension could be removed by a similar resomtion 
when the offender had acknowledged his offence. 
In four cases of grave moral delinquency minder, 
theft, impurity, and a false claim to extraordinary 
spiritual pre-eminence — ^the penalty was expulsion 
from the Order. The lawbooks give numerons 
cases which throw light on the question whether 
some particular act does or does not ‘*™.°**’*i ^ 
breach of any one of the 227 main rules of the Or ^ 

or of anyone of the explanatory by-laws subsi aiy 

to those rules. But uicy afford **“ 
how frequently recourse was actually h®“> ,. 
early years of the movement, to ^ 

proceedings by a Chapter. Meetmgs of _ 

Me still teld in Siam, Burma,_ and Ceylon ^ 
business purposes, for the recitation of the os, 
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for admission of new members, etc. Whether dis- 
ciplinary proceedings are still used, and, if so, how 
frequently, is not kno^vn. In other countries the 
ancient rales have fallen altogether out of use, 
and we have no information as to any disciplinary 
proceedings that may have been substituted for 
the formal acts of the Chapter (see, further, art. 
Crimes and Punishments [Buddhist]). 

4. Self-discipline. — There were three codes of 
ethics in early Buddhism — one for the lay adherent, 
another for a member of the Order, and a third for 
those, whether laymen or mendicants, who had 
entered upon the Path to ara^ni-ship. People 
joined the Order for a variety of reasons — to earn 
a livelihood, for a life of litera^ peace, to escape 
the troubles of the world, from dislike of authority, 
or even (as Nagasena says to King MUinda) out of 
fear of kings.^ Some were converted men before 
they joined the Order ; the majority were not. 
They were expected, in addition to their literary 
studies, to devote themselves to an elaborate 
system of self-discipline in ethics and psychology, 
leading up to what were regarded as the highest 
truths — those constituting the samddhi, the in- 
sight of the higher stages of the Path.^ The 
existence of this system 13 the most characteristic 
feature of Buddhist discipline (see art. HInAYaNA). 

Litebatore.— TA e Vinaya Pi(akam, ed. H. Oldenberg (B vols., 
London, 187B-18S3) ; H. Oldenberg and Rhys Davids, Vinaya 
Texts (Oxford, 18S1-1885, being tr, of vola. !. and ii. of the iast- 
named work); Diyha ilikaya, ed. Rliye Davids and J. E. 
Carpenter (PTS, 1890-1910); Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddha (Oxford, 1809-1910), also QuestioTis of King Milinda 
(Oxford, 1890-1894) ; Ehudda-Sikkhd and Mula-Sikkhd, ed. E. 
Muller (UPS’S, 1883). T. W. EHYS DAVIDS. 

DISCIPLINE (Christian). — 1. Definition and 
aim. — Church discipline is that body of measures 
which have been employed in the Christian Church 
to secure its own purity and the spiritual well- 
being of its menibers by the punishment of 
offenders against its constitution and teachings. 
The authority for such procedure is based (1) upon 
the very nature of the Church as a select body 
with a code of its own ; (2) upon express com- 
mands of Christ ; (3) upon Apostolic precepts and 
examples afforded in the history of the Apostolic 
Church. The Church, as an institution endowed 
with the quality of holiness and entrusted with 
the deposit of revealed truth, is bound to keep 
itself free from corrupting elements which might 
taint its purity and thwart its activity in training 
its members and in bearing witness to the world. 
As it concerns the offender, discipline is intended 
(1) to reclaim him from error of doctrine or 
impurity of life, so that, if possible, his soul may 
be saved; or (2) to cut him off, as a iidthered 
branch, from the body of Christ and all participa- 
tion in its benefits. In the development of the 
Canon Law, such punishments were termed either 
medicinal (ptBna; medicinales) or strictly penal 
(pcenm vinaicativm). The former are corrective 
and reformatory ; the latter, while, according to 
canonists, they do not wholly exclude this idea, 
are mainly concerned with the vindication of the 
majesty of the law and the removal of all danger 
to the Church from contagion. 

After the Apostolic age and from the close of 
the 2nd cent.. Church discipline found expression 
in the unformulated system of Penance. To this 
were added, from the 4th cent., the Canons of 
Councils, local and ecumenical ; from the 7th the 
Penitential Books; and later the collections of 
Canon Law culminating in the Decretals of Gratian, 
about 1150. Beginning with Constantino’s reign, 
severe civil penalties were executed upon dissenters 
from the Church’s formulated standard of doctrine. 
The Arians, who refused obedience to the Nicene 

1 ililinda, i. BO. 

2 Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha^ i. 190-192. 


statement, were banished, and their books burnt. 
Although such penalties were inflicted by the civil 
ruler, they received the approbation of the Church. 
The_ legislation concerning the discipline and 
pimishment of dissenters reached its culmination, 
so far as the Chm'ch was concerned, in the 
tribunals of the Papal and Spanish Inquisitions 
(1215, 1478). This oody of legislation was ex- 
tended to include -witchcraft and all kinds of 
malefieium, especially after the bull of Innocent 
■yill., Summis dnsiderantes (1484). 

The Retermers continued to insist upon ecclesi- 
astical discipline, and, in their hands, it found its 
most strenuous application in the codes of Geneva 
and the disciplinary books of the Elizabethan 
Puritans of Scotland and the Westminster As- 
sembly. As to the seat of authority for the 
exercise of Church discipline, the theory has been, 
and is, that the Church exercises discipline over 
her own members and witbin her own sphere. To 
use the expression current in the Middle Ages, she 
wields the spiritual sword (gladium spirituale), or, 
to quote a Protestant synihol (the Scottish First 
Book of Discipline, ch. ix.), she ‘draws the sword 
which of God she hath received.’ But, in fact, 
not only has the distinction between the Church 
and the State as agents to punish ecclesiastical 
offences (delicta) not always been clearly defined, 
but the Church has not restricted herself to her 
sphere, and, indeed, has expected the State to aid 
her in the maintenance of her discipline. From 325 
onwards the Universal Church gradually came to 
^prove civil penalties for ecclesiastical offences. 
The Latin Church, through the Inquisition, the 
culminating procedure in her disciplinary activity, 
not only pronounced suspects guilty of heresy, but 
imprisoned them, ordered their houses to be burnt 
and their goods confiscated, and turned them over 
to the civil authorities, knowing that their pimish- 
ment would be death. In the Protestant Churches 
of Zurich and Geneva, among the Prote.stants of 
England and Scotland, and during the Colonial 
period in the United States, the same confusion 
prevailed, although in its application the legisla- 
tion was much less destructive than during the 
Middle Ages. It has remained for more recent 
times to make the line separating the ecclesiastical 
and civil realms more distinct, even to the complete 
separation of Church and State, in some Protestant 
lands. 

2. Discipline in the Apostolic Church. — Pure as 
is the operation of the Holy Spirit, and spotless 
as is the ideal Church, the bride of Christ, it was 
predicted by Christ that offences would arise (Mt 
18’). Such offences were manifested in the earliest 
days of the Church’s history. The Apostles them- 
selves remained conscious of weaknesses and faults. 
Peter denied Christ (Mt2C“‘’-), and was condemned 
by Paul at Antioch (Gal 2’’“’). Paul says, ‘ I buffet 
my body’ (1 Co 9”), calls upon the Christians to 
whom he wrote ‘to mortify their members’ (Col 
3°), and in Ro 7 indicates that a constant war goes 
on in the Christian between the appetencies of 
the flesh and the will of the Spirit. ‘ In a great 
house there are not only vessels of gold and of 
silver, but also of wood and of earth ; and some 
unto honour, and some unto dishonour ’ (2 Ti 2“). 
Here the Apostle has in mind persons ‘reprobate 
concerning the faith,’ whom he compares to Jannes 
and Jambres (3*). 

The Church’s right to exercise discipline wm 
definitely conferred when Christ empowered Hia 
Apostles to bind and loose (Mt 18*“). He also 
indicated the measures to be rasorted to when an 
offence became kno-wn. If a brother was found 
guilty of a fault, he was to be privately admonished 
by a single person ; then, if necessary by scveial 
in company ; and finally, if reproof was still 
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neffectual, the offender was to be publicly rebuked 
jefore the congregation. In case he was still 
)hdurate, he was to be treated ‘ as the Gentile and 
;he publican’ (vv. 

After the Resurrection, the Apostles exercised 
;lie function of discipline, and warranted it by 
rrecepts. The duty of feeding the flock and ruling 
:n the Church {Ac 20“, He 13'^ etc.) implied this 
'unction. Special rules of practice were issued by 
;he council of Jerusalem (Ac 15). The offences con- 
iemned were both errors of doctrine and faults of 
jonduct against the pure laws of Christian living, 
the first cases of discipline — the appalling deaths of Ananias 
ind Sapphira (Ac 6) — are so extraordinary that no one but an 
sxtreme advocate of Church prerogative would find in them a 
mecedent for the Church to follow, although they are referred 
:o as examples of just punishment, not only in the Middle 
\ges, but by Calvin. It is true that, in the case of Sapphira, 
Peter announced her death ; but the punishments must be 
ooked upon ns the unusual act of God, designed to make a 
asting impression upon the Church. To another category 
lelong the cases which occur in the writings of Paul and John, 
fohn (2 Jn lOf.) took the position that heresy was a sufficient 
rround for refusing companionship with the offenders, Paul 
iorabined the two categories when he called upon the Thessa- 
onian Christians to withdraw themselves • from everj' brother 
ihat walketh disorderly, and not after the tradition which they 
■eoeived of us ' (2 Th S®). Heresy he pronounced a gangrene 
2 Ti 217, cf. Tit 310), and he admonished the Corinthians to 
ixolude from their companionship brethren who were extor- 
loners, fornicators, revilers, idolaters, drunkards, and covetous 
1 Co 6**-i3). He excommunicated the member of the Corinthian 
iongregation who had committed incest with his mother-in-law 
1 Co 6, 2 Co 7), and ‘delivered unto Satan’ Alexander and 
Symenseus (1 Ti l^O). He also invoked the anathema against 
any man that lovcth not the Lord,’ and against the Judaiz- 
ng teachers who might preach another gospel than that he 
^reached (1 Co 10 “, Gal I**). In the case of the Corinthian 
iffender, Paul states that his purpose was that his ‘spirit may 
le saved in the day .of the Lord Jesus,’ and, in the case of 
Uexander and Hymemeus, that they ‘ might be taught not to 
ilaspheme.’ 

[t is evident that it is possible, from these state- 
nents of the NT, for a Church hierarchy, if it 
3e so disposed, to justify the resort to the most 
igorous methods or disciplinary constraint, and to 
■educe Church government to a mere contrivance 
;o exact implicit mechanical obedience to a system 
)f ecclesiastical enactments, forgetting that the 
Ihurch is a training school to exercise discipline 
n the spirit of love and for the education and 
iorrection of the weak and offending. 

3. The ante-Nicene practice (a.d. 100-313, the 
late of Constantine’s edict of toleration). — In this 
leriod a strict system of discipline was practised, 
Dut the punishments were prescribed and executed 
ly the spiritual authorities, and had nothing to do 
vith civil constraints. There was no precise code, 
ind the practice differed in difi'erent parts of the 
Dhurch, for example, as between N. Africa and 
ilome. The two marked features are the develop- 
nent of the system of penance and the issue of 
lisciplinary canons by councils. The distinction 
ivhich came to he made between venial and mortal 
ins also had an important bearing upon the 
ixercise of discipline. 

n his de Pudic. ch. 10 (‘ Ante-Nic. Fathers,’ Amer. ed., iv. 97), 
Ccrtullian enumerates seven mortal offences for which, if com- 
uitted after baptism, there can be no restoration in this world 
irhope in the world to come — murder, idolatry, theft, apostasy, 
fiaspnemy, fornication, adultery. For these Christ will not 
,ct os pleader (hontm ultra exorator non erit CTiristtts). Those 
vho commit such offences cease to be sons of God. For other 
ins committed after baptism, certain penances or compensa- 
ions were prescribed, such ns fasting, prayer, and almsgiving. 
Irigen (as quoted by Friedberg, p. 209) states that only for 
nanifest sins {peccata evidentia) were offenders cast out from 
he Church— giving ns the reason, lest the wheat be plucked up 
rith the tares. Towards the end of the period, the penitential 
ystem came to recognize four classes of penitents — weepers, 
learers, kncelcrs, and standers (Jtentes, audientes, genujlexi, 
onsistentes). These were within the pale of the Church (intra 
celesiam) as opposed to the excommunicate. They were for- 
idden certain fonns of pleasure, ornaments of dress, connubial 
stercourse, etc., and they were especially required to devote 
heniselves to prayer, almsgiving, fasting, etc. The usual 
uration of this period of penance was three or four years, 
hough it might be abbreviated at the will of the Church 
uthorities. 

The schisms which broke out m the Church, such ns those of 


Novatian, Miletus, and the Donatists, were a revolt against a 
tendency to relax the rigours of discipline, and arose for the 
most part over the question of the restoration of the lapsed. 
The N. African Church, led by Tertullian, refused restoration 
to those who had denied the faith in times of persecution- 
Oj-prian nt first took the same ground, but later receded from 
it in view of the great number who had given ivay in the 
Decian-Valerian persecution, and granted to the penitent the 
communion in the hour of death. The Roman Church was 
lenient with this class of offenders. 

The Synods which were held at the close of this period— 
Elvira, Arles, and Anoyra — passed severe disciplinarj- canons. 
The Spanish Synod of Elvira (see A. W. W. Hale, The St/n. of 
Elvira, Lend. 1882) in 81 canons punished with anathemat- 
ization the denial of the communion, and lesser penalties. 
Murder, idolatry, and especially unchastity have a large place 
given to them. For example, a wife guilty of adultery, without 
precedent provocation given by the husband, is denied com- 
munion even in the hour of death. Those guilty of extrava- 
gance in dress may after three years be restored to the com- 
munion, and gamblers after one year. The worship of idols by 
a baptized adult is pronounced a crimen capitale, and the 
offender is excluded permanently from the communion. 

4. From 313 to 1215 (from Constantine’s edict of 
toleration to the establishment of the Inquisition). 
— "With the alliance of the Church with the State, 
a new practice was developed in re^rd to the treat- 
ment of ecclesiastical ofi'ences. The State itself 
passed disciplinary regulations for certain of them, 
and executed punishments. Worldly penalties, 
such as confiscation of goods, banishment, mulcts 
of money, death, and later the loss of individual 
freedom, came to be approved by the Church as 
penalties for offences within the realm of religion 
(see Hinschius, iv. 803-814 ; Friedberg, 210 ; Her- 
genrother, 646 ff. ). Carrying over to the new order 
the ideas which the office of Pontifex Maximus 
implied, Constantine claimed authority, as uni- 
versal bishop, over the external affairs of the 
Church. He and his Imperial successors exercised 
the right not only of proceeding against heretics, 
but, as in the case of Theodosius, of designating 
who they were. The Theodosian code counted as 
a public crime every offence against religion, on 
the groimd that such offences Drought injury to 
all {in omnmm feriur injuria [quoted by Fried- 
berg, 209]). The following are the chief steps in 
the liistoi’y of Church discipline in this period of 
1000 years : 

(1) As worldliness crept into the Church after 
Constantine’s identification with it, offences of 
moral conduct were given less prominence, _ and 
offences were emphasized which were committed 
against the Church as a corporation and against 
its doctrinal code as formulated by the Councils, 
and held by the common opinion of the Church, 

(2) Constantine punished^ departures from the 

Nicene statement by burning the books of the 
Arians and banishing Arius himself. _His sons at 
one time punished Athanasius and his followers, 
at another favoured them. . 

(3) The Ecumenical Councils, beginnmg with 
the Nicene (325), passed, in addition to their doc- 
trinal decrees, canons providing rules of adminis- 
tration and discipline. The Athanasian Creed 
pronounced anathema upon those refusing its pre- 
cise definitions of the doctrine^ of the Trinity, and 
excluded them from the possibility of salvati^ 

(4) AVhile the Emperors, from Gratian and ilieo- 
dosius to Justinian, were proscribing paganism by 
penalties increasing to the penalty^ of deatii, 
Imperial rescripts were placing Christian heretics 
under the civil ban. Theodosius the Great, 
the close of the 4th cent., pronounced those wlio 
held to the Nicene statement Catholic Chnstians, 
and all others heretics. In 15 diffepnt enac^ 
ments he deprived the latter of all nglit 
exercise of religious usages, excluded j. , 
civil office, and threatened them with fines, bamsii- 
raent, confiscation of goods, and— as ^ 

the Manichasans, Audians, and Quartodccimans— 

''^fs) The^code of Justinian not only regulated all 
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kinds of ecclesiastical aflairs, but in certain cases 

f ave even criminal jurisdiction to the bishops (see 
lannmiiller. Die kirchliche Gesetzgcbung Jus- 
tinians, Berlin, 1902, p. 82 fi'.). 

(6) The penalty of death was executed for the 
first time for ecclesiastical offences at Trfeves in 
386, when the Spanish bishop PriscUlian and six 
others, including a noble matron of Bordeaux, 
were put to death. All the bishops present ex- 
cept Theognistes approved the sentence. Ambrose 
and Martin of Tours disapproved of it, the former, 
however, being opposed to the death sentence 
altogether. Leo i. (440-461) definitely advocated 
the death penalty for heretics. Henceforth the 
only parties to oppose it were the dissenting sects, 
such as the Donatists. 

(7) Notable cases of discipline are not wanting 
in the administration of high ecclesiastics. Chry- 
sostom was deposed for rebuking the extravagance 
and vices of the Imperial court of Constantinople 
(404). Ambrose excluded Theodosius from tlie 
church of Milan till he had made expiation for 
the wholesale execution in Thessalonica (390). 
Synesius excommunicated the governor of Penta- 
polis for liis merciless oppressions (409). 

(8) The most important influence on the dis- 
cipline of dissenters exercised by any churchman 
was that of Augustine. At first inclined to re- 
strict discipline to spiritual measures, he changed 
front during the controversy with the Donatists. 
Quoting our Lord’s words in the parable, ‘ Compel 
them to come in,’ he expounded them to include 
physical measures. He- did not go as far as 
distinctly to advocate the penalty of death, but 
his exposition became the chief authority for the 
Sohoohnen, including Thomas Aquinas, in favour 
of the death penalty for heretics. 

(9) During^ the 7th and 8th centuries, penitential 
codes came into ■ use, prescribing penalties for aU 
sorts of ofienoes against religion and the Church, 
beginning with those of Columban (t 615), and 
Theodore of Tarsus (t 690). A forerunner of these 
writers was John Scholasticus (t 678), whose 
Syntagma with its 68 canons was confirmed by the 
Trulltin Synod of 692. An idea of the penances 
prescribed by Theodore of Tarsus may be formed 
from one example. A priest who drank to excess 
and vomiting had to do penance for 30 days, a 
layman for 16 days. False canonical codes were 
referred to ly the Paris Synod (829). 

(10) The Isidorian Decretals, dating from the 
middle of the 9th cent., authorized the Church 
to take cognizance in her discipline not only of 
specifically ecclesiastical ofl'ences {dclicta mere 
ecclesiastica), but also of offences of a mixed char- 
acter (dclicta mixta). For certain Church digni- 
taries the decisions of the Church tribunal were 
final. 

(11) Special legislation was enacted for clerical 
offences. Among the more notable acts was the 
so-called Canonical Rule (see Hatch, Growth of 
Ch. Institutions, London, 1887, ch. ix.). The 
ministry had become not only a profession, but 
a lucrative profession. The clergy hawked and 
hunted, were extravagant in their retinues, drank, 
and committed other excesses. One of Charle- 
magne’s capitularies (802) called upon the clergy 
to live ‘according to the canon.’ Later a senu- 
cloistral mode of life was introduced among them, 
one reason given being that the clergy thereby 
‘ might avoid the company of women,’ as at the 
Roman Council of 853. 

(12) The Canon Law was definitely incorporated 
in the collections of Regino (t9]5), Burctmrd of 
Worms (t 10^), Anselm of Lucca (t lOSG), Cardinal 
Deusdedit (c. 1087), and Ivo of Chartres (tlll6). 
These imperfect works gave way to the monumental 
production of the Camaldulensian monk, Gratian, 


who taught canon law in the convent of St. Felix, 
Bologna, in the middle of the 12th century. His 
work, whose original title was Concordantia 
canonum discordantium, became the manual in its 
department, as the Sentences of Peter the Lombard 
became the manual in the department of theology. 
It was greatly augmented -with the supplements 
added by the Orders of Gregory ix., Boniface 
VIII., Clement v., and John xxii. Although full 
of forgeries and errors, as has been shovTi by 
Dollinger - Friedrich (Das Papstthum, Munich, 
1892), it remained the undisputed code in Western 
Christendom till the Reformation, regulating life 
from the cradle to the grave. Its decrees have in 
part been superseded by the canons and decrees of 
the Council of Trent. 

(13) As vicar of Christ and undisputed head of 
Latin Christendom, the Pope became, as the Middle 
Ages advanced, the supreme disciplinarian, and 
his decisions kept Christendom, especially Eng- 
land, in a constant ferment. 

(14) The greater punishments which came into 
general use in the Cliurch were the anathema and 
the interdict, to which is to be added suspension 
from the priesthood. Two forms of anathema, the 
minor ana the major, are distinguished by Wetzer- 
Welte, quoting Gregory IX., but they differ only 
in the degrees of solemnity with which they are 
pronounced. The anathema excludes from the 
communion and all public services of the Church 
except' preaching, and from all the public suffrages 
of the Church, but not necessarily from private 
intercessions. If the sentence still rests upon the 
oflender at death, it excludes from burial in con- 
secrated ground. Martin V. in his Ad evitanda 
(1418) made a distinction between cxcommnnicati 
tolerati and cxcommunicati vitandi. From the 
latter all religions intercourse wliatever is to bo 
withheld, and, ns far as feasible, all commercial deal- 
ing (see Hergenrbther, 668 fi'.). Perhaps no excom- 
munications surpass in execration tliat pronounced 
by Clement VI. (1346) against Louis the Bavarian : 

‘Let him be damned in his goin;; out and Ms coming ini 
The Lord strike him with madness and blindness and mental 
insanity 1 May the heavens empty upon him their thunder- 
bolts. and the wrath of the Omnipotent burn itself into him in 
the present and the future world 1 May the universe fight 
against him. and the earth open to swallow him up alive I ' 
(ilirbt, Quellen d. Papslthums^, Tubingen, 1001, p. 153). 

The interdict was extended to a community of 
persons or territory. There are different degrees 
of punishment involved in the sentence, but in 
general it involves the denial of the sacraments of 
the Eucharist, Ordination, and Extreme Unction, 
public services of the Church, and the rite of burial 
in sacred ground. Among the notable cases were 
the interdicts fulminated over Scotland (1180), 
England (1208), the sacred cities of Romo by 
Adrian rv. (1155), and Jerusalem (1229) on the 
occasion of the crusade of the excommunicated 
Emperor, Frederick ii. 

5. From 1215 (the Fourth Lateran Coimcil) to 
the Council of Trent. — There are three important 

oints which stand out in the further history of 

iscipline before the Reformation. (1) The doc- 
trine of Penance underwent a radical change (see 
K. Muller, Der Umschwung in dcr Lchrc von der 
Basse wahrend d. IStcn Jahrh., Freib. 1892; 
Schaff, Ch. Eisf., vol. v. pt. i. p. 72911.). Con- 
fession to the pjiest and satisfaction by doing the 
penances prescribed by him were made necessary 
lor absolution. The acts of satisfaction are penal 
acts which serve like medicines for spiritual wounds, 
and also as a compensation to God for offences. So 
Alexander of Hales and Thomas Aquinas taught. 
The_ priest is the judge of what the act of satis- 
faction shall be. Among the more notable cases 
of public penance were those of Henry n. after 
Becket’s death, and Raymund of Toulouse. This 
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system of discipline under the direction of the 
priest became obligatoiy for every Christian in 
the world. The crusades offered a vast oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of Churcli discipline and 
penance. 

(2) The tribunal of the Inquisition, established 
by Innocent in. at the 12th Ecumenical Council 
(1215), was intended to meet the peril of heresy 
and to extirpate it. With Gregory the Great 
(t 604) heresy ceased to he known in Western 
Europe for four centuries. At the end of the 11th 
cent, slight traces of it appear at Goslar, Mainz, 
Cologne, Strassburg, and other places. They as 
quickly disappeared, but suddenly in the 12th 
cent, heresy sprang up in different parts of Europe, 
from Milan to Antwerp, and from the Pyrenees to 
Bremen. In his Laws of 1238, Frederick ii. gives a 
list of 19 different heretical sects. The chief of 
these were the Cathari and the Waldenses. In 1163 
a Synod of Toulouse compared heretics to serpents 
concealing themselves in the grass. Innocent iir.’s 
predecessor, Lucius HI., at the Council of Verona 
(1184) joined with Frederick Barbarossa in a public 
demonstration in the Cathedral, that they would 
make it their common cause to extirpate heretical 
depravity. Princes were ordered to take an oath 
to support the Church in punishing offenders, upon 
pain of forfeiting their dignities. The Synod of 
Toulouse (1163) had called upon princes to imprison 
heretics and confiscate their goods. The Third 
Lateran (1179) extended the punishments to de- 
fenders of heretics. By the third canon of the 
Fourth Lateran (1215) all princes were again en- 
joined to swear to protect the orthodox faith, on 
pain of losing their lands • and to all taking part 
‘ in the extermination of heretics ’ was offered the 
indulgence extended to the Crusaders in the Holy 
Land. All who in any way supported heretics 
were to he excommunicated and excluded from 
receiving their natural inheritance. This por- 
tentous organization was further perfected at the 
Council of Toulouse (1229), and by Innocent rv. in 
his bull Jd exstirpanda (1252), which prescribed 
torture as a means of extorting confession of 
crime. No heretic was to be punished till con- 
victed by the ecclesiastical tribunal, but, once 
convicted, the secular arm was under obligation 
to punish the oflender by destroying his domicile 
and refuge, even though it were underground, by 
confiscating his goods, and by putting him to 
death. Innocent III. declared that, as treason was 
pimished, so much more should punishments be 
meted out to those who committed the greater 
crime of blasphemy against God and His Son. 
Secular princes were to draw the sword against 
them (see quotation in Schaff, Ch. Sist., vol. v. 
pt. ii. p. 518, together with Hurter’s exposition of 
Innocent’s views). Innocent summoned Christen- 
dom to a crusade against the heretics in Southern 
France, promising ‘ those who fought for the soul 
and for God ’ the same rewards as he promised to 
those who ventured their lives to rescue the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

In vain is the plea made that the Church did not e.xecute 
heretics or immediately pronounce the decree of execution. 
It immured them for life, and it threatened vith exclusion from 
the sacrament and from heaven princes and magistrates who 
refused to execute the death penally' upon them. The Catholic 
apolorist, Vacandard, is compelled to say that at times the 
sacred tribunal actually passed sentence of death. It is strange, 
in view of the words of Popes and councils, that Catholic 
writers, like Ph. Hergenriither (Kathol. Kirchenrecht, 641), 
should assert not only that it is not within the Church’s pro- 
vince to execute the death penalty, but that it cannot call upon 
tile State to execute it. An inquisitor like Bernard Guy re- 
presented the temper of his time when he said in his famous 
manual that hercsj* could be exterminated only as heretics 
were burnt. 

To this extreme form of Church discipline the Schoolmen 
gave full theological justification. Thomas Aquinas, resting 
upon the authority of Augustine, asserted that ‘ heretics were 
not only to be separated from the Church by excommunication. 


but from the world by death’ (Summa, n. pt. 2. 11 ted. Migne 
iii. 109]). ‘ As falsifiers of coin are to be put to death, much 
more should they be put to death who are guilty of the more 
wicked act of corrupting the faith. The heretic the Church 
delivers over to the secular tribunal to be put out of the 
world.' 


The Spanish Inquisition, formally sanctioned by 
Sixtus IV, (1478) and accepted by his successors in 
its essential features, is even more noted in history 
for its ingenious devices and severity in disciplining 
heretics than the papal tribunal established in 
1215. Pastor and Funk both agree, as against 
Hefele, that it was primarily not a State institu- 
tion, but the creation of the Pope (Schaff, Ch. Sisi., 
vol. V. pt. ii. p. 539 ff.). 

(3) The third important chapter in the history 
of Church discipline in this period was the famous 
assertion of Boniface VIII., in the bull Unam 
sanctam (1302), that both swords are in the hands 
of the Pope, and that it is altogether necessary 
to salvation to he obedient to the Roman pontifi'. 
This assertion, confirmed by Leo X. on the very 
eve of the Protestant Reformation, sufficientlj- 
justifies the Church in the use of any means 
whatsoever that it may select to carry on its 
work and maintain its authority. Down to the 
14th cent., the theory had been that the Church’s 
jurisdiction stops with those who are baptized by 
its ritual. But papal pamphleteers, after the death 
of Boniface viii., like Augustinus Triumphns 
(t 1328), extended it to the whole heathen world. 
A voice as if proclaiming a new era, Mansiliiis of 
Padua, in his Defensor pacts (1324), argued that the 
disciplinary prerogative of the Church was only 
suasive, not penal. But the Church did not listen 
to him, and the Council of Constance (1416) re- 
aifirmed the doctrine that heretics should be 
burnt (‘puniendi usque ad ignem’), and carried 
out the affirmation in the sentences against Hj^ 
and Jerome of Prague and the bones of Wyclif. 
The papal crusades against the Cathari were re- 

E eated against the Hussites, and Savonarola was 
urnt with the approbation of Pope Alexander fl. 
One of the charges made by Leo X. against Luther 
was that he asserted that it was against the mil 
of the Holy Spirit that heretics shomd be burnt. 

The Council of Trent nowhere mentions the 
penalty of death for heretics, but neither it nor 
any Pope since has exprpsly rejected the severe 
disciplinary policy exercised by the Church for 
centuries. Tlie disciplinary element in penance 
was re-affirmed by the Council of Trent, even to 
the use of indulgences. 

6. The Reformers and the Protestant Churches. 
— Three things, made prominent by theRefonners, 
were adapted to reduce the value_ of Church dis- 
cipline and to limit the application of_a discip- 
linary code : (1) the principle emphasizing the 
immediate responsibility of the Christian to Goa : 
(2) the authority of Scripture as the supreme rtue 
of life ; (3) the insistence upon preaching os the 
chief element in the power of the keys— a new 
which passed into the Augsburg (Schaff, Creeds, 
iii. 69) and other Protestant Confessions. Instruc- 
tion and persuasion througli the 
stined, to a considerable extent, to take the P*?- 
of punitive discipline. Another 
adapted to limit the application of 
the abolition of the confessional, and the s 
tution of repentance of heart for penance wth its 
system of outward satisfactions imposed by the 
priest. There was a wide divergmice between the 
Lutheran and the Calvimstic ‘ { 

the prominence given to 'J.j 

the attitnde of Luther and Calvin respectively. 
Luther had no genius fpr.^^mini-stration, and leio 
little confidence in dLscinlme. CaRin i 
administrator, and in theory i . sS the 

to almost as high a place as it had held in the 
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mediceval Church, hut uuth a wide difference in 
practiced 

(1) The Lutheran Church . — Luther was inclined 
to be satisfied with preaching, Christian instruc- 
tion, and the dispensation of the two sacraments 
as the means for preserving the purit}'^ of the 
Church and extending her influence. He had 
little to say about discipline as a system, and 
never set forth a clear theory of the relation of 
Church and State. He was violent enough in his 
judgments against the Anabaptists, Miinzer, and 
the Protestant anarchists, and against the Swiss, 
but he never worked out a system of discipline. 
The Augsburg Confession (pt. II. art. vii.) con- 
demns the ‘ violent excommunications ’ of pontiffs, 
and their attempt to take from Emperors their 
prerogatives and transfer them to themselves. It 
insists that the two powers are not to be con- 
founded, and at the same time that the Church 
in her own sphere is sovereign. The exercise of 
her rightful power no more interferes with civil 
government than the art of singing does. The 
Sehmalkald Articles (iii. 9) reject the major ex- 
communication, but retain the minor, which is to 
be used against manifest sinners, excluding them 
from the Lord’s Table till they give proof of 
amendment. This power of excommunication in- 
heres in the body of the Church. Later_ in the 
16th cent, it was left to the Lutheran consistories, 
the pastor having only the prerogative of an- 
nouncing the sentence. In the 17th cent, there 
was a movement to establish or re-establish a 
system of discipline bj' J. V. Andreae, who had 
been in Geneva, the younger Quistorp of Eostock, 
and others, by the appointment of a body of 
elders for each congregation. Spener also wrote 
of discipline as a possible means of reviving piety. 
These suggestions came to nothing. At the pre- 
sent time the State exercises so large an authority 
in appointing ministers and enforcing baptism 
that discipline is almost a lost art in the German 
Lutheran Churches. 

(2) The Eeformed Churches,— {a) Zwingli and 
CEcolamnadius left the right of excommunication 
to the State. In Zurich the Keformation was 
carried out by the magistrates ; and heretics and 
Anabaptists were executed. Zwingli, so far as we 
know, did not protest against this punishment. 
The First Helvetic Confession provides for excom- 
munication and for reinstatement in case of re- 
entance ; but, ivithout making a clear distinction 
etween the two realms, puts the authority to 
pass sentence in the hands of those ‘ who are ap- 
pointed thereto by the servants of the Word and 
the Christian magistracy.’ The State is to take 
positive measures to root out blasphemy and 
punish blasphemers, and to promote the spread 
of the principles preached in the pulpit. The 
Second Helvetic Confession (xxx. [Schatf, Cree^, 
iii. 305 f.]) makes it the duty of the civil magis- 
trate ‘ to defend the Church of God and the preach- 
ing of the truth, to cut out all impiety, super- 
stition, and idolatry, to dr.aw the sword against 
all malefics and blasphemers, and to coerce all 
heretics who are heretics indeed.’ 

(h) The practice of the large bo^ of the Re- 
formed Churches was determined by Calvin’s treat- 
ment in his Institutes (bk. iv. ch. 12) and by the 
Genevan code, the Ecclesiastical Ordtnaucw, which 
were largely the work of Calvin’s hand. It must 
not be overlooked that in minor particulars the 
execution of the Genevan legislation differs from 
Calvin’s theory as laid down in his Institutes. 
Calvin’s carefully arranged form of Church govern- 
ment involved a rigid discipline. He proceeded 
on the principle that ‘no house can be preserved 
in proper condition without discipline. Other- 
wise Christians would live like rats in the straw. 


Discipline is the only' remedy against a dreadful 
desolation in the Church. Its purpose is three- 
fold — to keep the Church in a sound condition, to 
protect its members against taint, and to bring 
the ofiender, if possible, to repentance. Follow- 
ing closely on Mt admonition precedes ex- 
communication, which is the last resort of the 
ecclesiastical power. Calvin declared that, as 
sound teaehing is the soul of the Church, so dis- 
cipline is its sinews {disciplina pro nervis est). The 
elders, twelve in number, appointed from the 
Little Council, were expected to live in different 
arts of Geneva, in order that they might the 
etter perform their functions as overseers. It 
was their duty to watch over the moral and re- 
ligions fidelity of the people, and to make at least 
once a year a visitation of every household. With 
the pastors they constituted the consistory, whicli 
met once a week and sat upon complaints made 
against high and low. They fixed penalties for 
oflenders, such as payments of money for non- 
attendance at Church. Greater offenders were 
turned over to the civil power for punishment. 
Watchmen were appointed to report persons who 
failed to go to Church. This system has been 
likened by Catholic historians {e.g. Funk, Kirchen- 
gesch.*, 1902, p. 438) to the tribunal of the Inquisi- 
tion. Calvin’s theory of the relation of State and 
Church cannot be discussed here. It is evident, 
however, that, in abandoning the mediteval mis- 
take whereby the Church arrogated to itself 
authority over the State, he went_ too far in the 
other direction to suit our modem ideas. He was 
right in declaring that ministers must confine 
tliemselves to the spiritual sword, which is the 
word of God (Inst. r\‘. ii. 4). The State be treated 
as a Christian institution established to defend 
the Church, and to punish religious as well os 
political and moral offences. Thus not only sec- 
tion and adultery were punished by death in 
Geneva, but also blasphemy, heresy, and idolatry, 
the justification for such punishments being de- 
rived from the Old and New Testaments. The 
most notable of the many condemnations was the 
burning of Servetus upon the two charges of 
blasphemy against the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
insulting reprobation of infant b^tism. Calvin 
himself acted as prosecutor. The Reformer, how- 
ever, seems to -have had some idea of the co- 
ordinate relation of the two realms, and insisted, 
at the risk of his life, upon excommunication as 
the sole prerogative of the Church. In the famous 
case of the excommunicated Berthelier (1553), who 
had been reinstated by the civil authority in the 
church, Calvin declared that he would die rather 
than acknowledge the principle of State inter- 
ference. 

(c) The Protestant Church of France, adapting 
itself to its position in the State, adopted Calvin’s 
discipline in a 'modified form, but also declared that 
the magistrates are appointed of God to suppress 
crimes against the first as well as against the second 
table of the Decalogue (Gallicar. Gonf. xxxix.). 

(d) The Anglican Thirty-Hine Articles com- 
mended excommunication (xxxiii.), but are not 
clear in defining the tribunal before which a 
person should come before being received back 
into the communion of the Church, the words 
rantung ‘ received into the Church by a judge that 
liath authority thereunto.’ By virtue of the sup- 
reme headship of the Church in England inhering 
m the sovereign, discipline for Church offences 
was exercised by the civil authority. This prin- 
mple was not combated by the Puritan party in 
EhzaMth 8 reign, but only the application of it 

they suflered for disobedience to the Act 
of Uniformity. 

(c) In Scotland and among the Puritan churcho* 
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the rigorous discipline of Geneva found its most 
genial soil, so that Puritanism and Presbyterian- 
ism are sjnonymoug, in the popular mind not only 
with severity of Christian living, but with severity 
of censure upon those who depart in faith or 
ethical practice from the accepted standard. The 
Scottish symbols, and the Westminster standards 
which took their place after 1648, alike enunciate 
tlie close relation between Church and State 
whereby the State punishes a certain class of 
religious offences, and also lay great stress upon 
strict supervision over the lives of Church mem- 
bers and a rigorous system of censure. The Booh 
of Common Order and the First Book of Discipline, 
as well as the Form of Government and Directory 
of Worship of the Westminster Assembly, state 
at length the rules of judicature and of trial. To 
these is to be added the Order of Excommunication 
and of Public Bepentance, commanded to be 
minted by the Scottish Assembly in 1569 (see 
Dunlop, ii. 701-745). Knox, the faithful disciple 
of Calvin, laid do^vn in the Scottish Confession of 
1560 the principle of the relation of Church and 
State, when he declared that to civil rulers 
‘chiefly and most principally the' conservation 
and purgation of religion appertains,’ and that 
they are appointed for the maintenance of the 
true religion and for suppressing idolatry. This 
principle was fuUy embodied in the Westminster 
Confession (xxiii.), which declares it to be the 
duty of the civil magistrate to ‘ take order that 
unity and peace be preserved in the Church.’ He 
‘hath power to call synods and to provide that 
whatsoever is transacted in them be according to 
the Word of God.’ This principle was carried out 
in the relation which the Assembly sustained to 
Parliament. One of the main complaints of the 
Millenary Petition in 1603 concerned Church dis- 
cipline. The petitioners begged ‘that men be 
not excommunicated for trifles and twelve-penny 
matters ’ (see Gee and Hardy, Documents, London, 
1896, p, 509 ff.). 

To the subject of the Church’s exercise of dis- 
cipline by its o'\vn tribunal, the Westminster Confes- 
sion devotes a whole chapter (xxx.), and prescribes 
three forms of punishment — admonition, suspen- 
sion from the Lord’s Su^er for a time, and ex- 
commimication from the Church. The reasons for 
the exercise of discipline are given in a more 
quaint and attractive form by Knox in the Book 
of Common Order (ch. 'vii.), and in the Order of 
Excommunication (ch. iii,). In the latter it is 
stated ‘that, as it would be a work both im- 
charitable and cruel to join together in one bed 
persons infected rntb pestilent and other contagi- 
ous and infective sores, with tender children or 
such as were sound, so it is no less cruelty to suffer 
amongst the flock of Christ such obstinate rebels 
. . ., for a little leaven corrupteth the whole mass.’ 

Offences coming before tlie Church court for 
censure are enumerated in the Scottish Book of 
Discipline (ch. ix.), and include ‘ accursed papis- 
terie, which exposed those who were infected wth 
it to excommunication. This is reasserted in the 
Order of Excommtinication (Dunlop, 709). The 
Kirk-session, consisting of the minister and elders, 
meeting once a week, had as one of its functions 
to determine and judge causes and administer 
admonition to licentious livers, for ‘ by the graiity 
of the seniors, the light and unbridled life of the 
licentious_ must be corrected and bridled ’ {First 
Bk. of Disc. .X.). The sentence of excommunica- 
tion was to be announced by the minister in the 
public audience of the people in the words : 

‘ We haring place in tlie ministrj- . . . draw the sword 
granted by God to His Church, that is, to excommunicate /rom 
the society of Christ Jesus, from His body the Church, from 
participation of sacraments and prayer with the same, the 
said N.' 


• (/) In America, during the Colonial period, 
the discipline Avdthin the Churches of Puritan and 
Presbyterian lineage was strict, and throughout 
the colonies, even in New Amsteidam under Peter 
Stuyyesant, the mamstrate joined in exercising 
oversight over strictly ecclesiastical affairs. The 
notable exception tvas Rhode Island, founded by 
Roger WiUiams, who before his banishment denied 
the right of - the cml authority to punish oflbuces 
against the first table, and' who in his exile gave 
memorable expression to the principle of reli^ous 
liberty. In the New England colonies, especially 
Massachusetts, the close alliance of Churdi anti 
State involved not only such acts as the calling of 
synods by the legislature and the collecting of 
taxes for the support ot the Establislied Church, 
but acts of Church discipline culminating in the 
banishments of Anne Hutchison (1638) and Roger 
Williams (1636), the public execution of four 
Quakers (1659-61) in Boston, and the execution 
of nineteen persons accused of ■witchcraft in 1692. 
With the adoption of the American Constitution, 
the Churches, including the American Presby- 
terian AssemWy (1789), adopted modifications of 
their constitutions, making them conform to the 
principle of the complete separation of Church and 
State. The Assembly of that year altered in a 
fundamental way cb. xxx. of the Westminster 
Confession. For similar modifications by British 
Presbyterian Churches, see art. Confessions, in 
vol. iii. p. 878“. 

In recent times the tendency among Churches 
using the English tongue is to forego as far as 
possible the right of discipline, preferring to tnist 
almost wholly to the effect of the public exposition 
of the truth from the pulpit and to the conscience 
of the church-member. There is also a tendency 
to avoid the exercise of discipline upon ministers 
of the gospel in the matter of doctrinal belief. 
The recent trials of Professor William Robertson 
Smith in Scotland (1877-81) and Professors Charles 
Briggs and Henry Preserved Smith in the United 
States (1892-94), and their exclusion for supposed 
heretical ■views, awakened wide-spread attention, 
and have raised the serious question how far 
liberty of opinion should be tolerated in a minister 
when it is accoinpanied by devotion to Christ and 
the interests of His Church. 


Htteiuture.— P. Schaff, Creeds of Christendom’, S yola,, 
N.T. 1887 ; E. F. K. Miiller, Bekennlnisschriften der reform. 
Kirche, Leipzig, 1903 ; W. Dunlop, Collection of Con/tssiow, 
etc., of the Church of Scotland, 2 vols., Edm, 1719, 1722 ; the 
Directories of Worship and Manuals of Oh. Government ot 
different Churches; ■works on eccles. law, by P. Hinscbius 
(Berlin, 18C9ff.), E. Friedberff' (Leipzig, 1903), P. Hergen- 
rother (Freiburg i. Br. 1888 (B. Oath.)), etc. : works on the 
penitential discipline, by Frank (Mainz, iSfJS), Green (london, 
1872), etc.; on the Inquisition, by Lea(ffisf. of Jnmnsition in 
the Mid. Ages, S vols., N.Y. 1883 ; Mist, of Span, mu^im, 
4 vols., do. 1908): Vacandard (Lend. 1908) : on Indulgences, 
by Beringeri3 (Paderbom, 1907), and Brieger, 1" hg art 
ixf (76-94); artt. in Wetzer^tVelte 
•Anathema,' ‘Bann,’ ‘Busse,’ and • Kirohenzucht , Church 
Histories, esp. P. Schaff, Edin. 1888-93, i. 501 ff., it 170 ff-, 
202 ff., iii. 133 ff., 356 ff., iv. 347 ff., 871 ff., v pt 1. ppJ53ff., 
700 ff., 764 ff., pt. ii. pp. 698 ff., 75017., ° Y 

of Calvin by Kampschulte (Leipzig, 1899), ' 

1906), etc., and of Knox, by McCrie (new ed., IS^jt C^a.n 

(N.Y. 1005), eta David S. Schaff. 

DISCIPLINE (Jewish).— The State undmthe 

Mosaic system being a theocracy, every_ olmnce 

was necessarily ecclesiastical, and its pumshm 
a disciplinary measure. Besides the compmso^ 
sin-offering (Lv 4’®-)) the penalties jHiposed ot 
P entateuch are fines, loss of property, flhgell^ion, 
‘excision ’ (Gn 17”, etc.), and death. But, 
the offences of which Mosaism takes cognizance, 
some are ecclesiastical in the stricter sense. . . v 
are, chiefly, idolatry, 'Saorileg.e the appjopn^ion 
of holy things, and the ministration of » 
when in a state of Levitical impunty. A pnest 
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It is, therefore, natural that voluntary attention to 
objects which are primarily without interest in 
themselves should succeed the more elementary 
expressions of attention in child life. It is also 
clear that, where an individual is incapable of 
prolonged primary attention, he will be incapable 
of the education which voluntary attention pre- 
supposes. This occurs, for example, both in idiot 
and in imbecile children, and to a certain extent 
causes typical differences between normal indi- 
viduals also. Wherever, owing to the weakness or 
disease of the brain or nervous system, sensation 
is less vivid, or movement less rapid and less vigor- 
ous, or instincts and feelings less strong, there 
the attention wiU be correspondingly difhoult to 
catch or to hold, with resulting defect in mental 
development. Ability to work for continuous 
spells, and ability to profit by discipline, to ap- 
preciate rewards and punishments, depend mainly 
upon the power to focus and retain impressions 
long enough to associate them with one another, 
and to compare them with similar experiences in 
the past.^ 

A second typical difference in attention is that 
between concentration and distribution ; the term 
‘ concentration ’ refers to the effect which attention 
usually has of narrowing or limiting consciousness, 
or at least effective consciousness, to some small 
portion of a real or ideal situation ; the mind is 
absorbed by some particular interest, and impres- 
sions or ideas that would otherwise have stimulated 
feeling and action are kept on the verge of con- 
sciousness, or entirely repressed. The familiar 
illustrations of absence of mind on the part of 
men of genius will readily occur as an instance. 
Concentration or specialization is thus a condition 
of effective mental progress. ‘ Distribution’ of at- 
tention, on the other hand, refers to the power to 
appreciate and attend to a number of diverse 
impressions or ideas simultaneously j it is in many 
respects a valuable power, as, for example, in the 
teacher, who must, while his main attention is 
given to his subject, also have regard to the 
positions and actions of the different children in 
the class ; the conductor of a choir, the director of 
an orchestra, and the organizer generally, are other 
instances of the same ability. It is immaterial, for 
our present purpose, whether there is any real 
division of attention in a given moment, or whether 
distribution depends rather on rapid alternations 
of the attention from one fact to another. In the 
normal individual, concentration and distribution 
are inverse to one another ; the greater the one, 
the less the other. But concentration does not 
necessarily mean intensity, nor does distribution 
necessarily mean that the different impressions 
attended to at the moment are ineffectively ap- 
preciated. It obviously depends upon education 
and training to what extent distribution can be 
carried. Children, and animals also, show great 
concentration where the primary instincts are in- 
volved, but defective concentration in the case of 
secondary interests ; one of- the chief problems of 
the teacher is to increase the concentration-value 
of the latter. Some children are never able to 
acquire this power to the normal extent, and in 
consequence remain all their lives an easy prey to 
distraction. 

A third typical difference is in the steadiness or 
fluctuation of the attention. Meumann uses the 
term ‘ fixating attention ’ for the former of these 
types ; it is that which is able to keep away side 
impressions and ideas, and to take in only the 
impressions that are directly before it ; in this way 
it represents an objective, obseriung, recording type 
of mind ; thus a picture, a sentence, any group of 
materials, when attended to, is appreciated as it is. 

1 SoUior, loc, eiL 
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The ‘fluctuating’ type, on the other hand, is liable 
to be caught both by sensory impressions and by 
memories or ideas which are not directly connected 
with the object^ presented ; hence it tends to trans- 
form the material given to it, taking a superficial 
outline view, passmg rapidly from the object to 
its naeaning or associations : it is a subjective or 
imaginative type. In childhood the latter is much 
more frequent, and, in fact, may be regarded as a 
characteristic child form of attention ; the power 
to see or hear things as they are is one which has 
to be acquired by education (Meumann, i. 499 ff.). 

_ (7) Memory. — In mernory, three phases or func- 
tions must be distinguished — immediate memory 
(as illustrated by ‘learning by heart’), retention, 
and reproduction or recognition ; these three phases 
are subject to different conditions, and vary in- 
dependently of each other in different individuals, 
and at dilierent stages of mental development. 
Immediate memory has been shown to improve 
steadily with age (as tested, for example, by the 
number of syllables or words which can be repio- 
duced after a single exposure, or bv the length of 
time required to Team a given numoer of syllables 
or words by heart), and Meumann has found that 
even into late adult life this capacity is capable of 
great improvement through practice.’ The method 
of memorizing also changes with age, the young 
child depending entirely on mechanical association 
between the different members of the series tested, 
the adult depending more and more upon associa- 
tions of meaning, upon rhythm and other forms of 
grouping. On the other hand, retentiveness, as 
measured by the rate of forgetting, or the amount 
forgotten after a given interval, reaches its maxi- 
mum about the 10th or 12th year of life, and 
decreases slowly but steadily from that time on- 
wardsfE. Meumann, Eaper. Pddagagik,i. 170 f., and 
esp. p. 192). That is to say, young children have 
greater difficulty in learning than older chUdren ; 
with practice an individual may improve in this 
faculty almost, if not quite, up to middle age ; at 
the same time, children retain what they have 
learned for a longer time and more accurately 
than the adult under the same conditions. The 
fact that memories which go back to early child- 
hood (earlier than the 5th year) are relatively 
rare, the fact that children who have become 
deaf before the 5th year tend to lose the power of 
speech they may already have acquired (from the 
lapse of the auditory memories, and inability to 
acquire new auditory impressions), that children 
who have become blind before the 6th year, and 
even to some extent up to the 7th year, rapidjy 
lose their visual memories, and rarely, if ever, in 
after life have visual dreams, and the correspond- 
ing phenomena in the case of amputated limbs 
(J. Jastrow, W. James [see M. de Manaedine, Sleejj, 
London, 1897, ch. 4_]) — all these facts correspond 
accurately with the incomplete development of the 
cerebral connexions before the end of the 5th year. 
Einally, reproduction, that is, the rate, accuracy, 
and fertility of association and of voluntary 
memory, in which there are strong individual 
differences, tends to improve -with age and with 
practice continuously up to about the 50th year. 

A much-debated question is how far training or 
practice in one field of memory is transferable to 
another — a question closely connected with that as 
to whether memory is a general power or faculty, 
or simply a combination of particular experiences 
which are somehow stored in the brain of the in- 
dividual. In the latter case it is obvious that 
memorizing any particular material, while it in- 

I In the general improvement there ore occaeionol retarda- 
tions, e.jj. at the age ot 10 to 12 (girls) and 12 to 14 (boys). Girls 
arc in advance ot boys till about 16. when the latter overtalco 
and pass them. It is said that the young profit less than adulM 
from practice, but that any gain is more permonenL 
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creases the amount we are ahle to recall, and 
through association of ideas makes it easier to 
learn similar material, stUl does not add to our 
stock in any other held, or help us to acquire 
such more easily. Exercising the visual memory 
improves that memory itself, but does not improve 
the auditive memory, without special practice in 
it also. The greater number of observers decide 
against such transfer of improvement, or the possi- 
bility or value of ‘formal training’ ; on the other 
hand, some recent studies (Meumann. Winch, 
etc.) seem to show that a very substantial gain 
can actually be transferred, whatever the inter- 
pretation of it may be. The interpretation to 
which most of the facts point is a training of the 
attention, that is, of the nerve-centres and muscles 
which are involved in the accurate and ready up- 
take of an impression, and its retention in the 
field of observation’; and those muscles also by 
which the control or suppression of distracting 
impressions, and the reinforcement of associative 
impressions, are carried out. Such capacities can 
undoubtedly be transferred — for example, from one 
kind of visual material to any other — and, as the 
experiments show that the transfer is greatest with 
a material similar to that in which the improve- 
ment has been actually acquired, this entirely har- 
monizes with the above suggestion. The practical 
conclusions are : (a) that much of what a child 
learns at school and afterwards forgets is not 
necessarily pure loss — the exercise in learning is 
to a great extent at least transferable to later 
occupations ; (6) the use of purely mechanical and 
meaningless materials, for the formal exercise of 
the senses, and especially of the memory, seems 
to be ' indicated ’ as a pedagogical method by the 
experimental results. 

(8) Imagery and imagery types. — Fechner, Gal- 
ton, Charcot, and other more recent obsen'ers 
have mven ample evidence that individuals in 
adult life differ widely, and in certain typical 
forms, as regards the sensorial material in wnich 
their ‘thinking’ is carried on ; the visicalist deal- 
ing mainly in images derived from optical experi- 
ences ; the auditive in images of sound denved 
from acoustic experiences ; and the kinossthetic or 
motor type in images, memories, or even ‘ nascent 
sensations’ repeating the tactual and muscular 
experiences of the past. ‘ Thinking,’ however, has 
two broadly different senses, according as it means 
picture-thinking, as in reverie, or luord-thinking, 
as in abstract reasoning or scientific work. Much 
of our important thinking is done by means of 
words as signs or representatives of experiences, 
without emplo3dng the actual memory pictures 
of the experiences themselves. The majority of 
individuals are probably of a mixed type, both 
for picture and even perhaps for verbal thinking ; 
but the enormous predominance of visual experi- 
ences in our lives compels all of us to use visual 
memories to a large extent, while the methods of 
school teaching, and the necessary use of the ears 
and vocal muscles in speech, render most of us of 
an acoustic-motile type in word-thinking. ■ Again, 
the majority of individuals are probably unable to 
give to their favourite field of imagination such an 
exclusive exercise or training as is necessary to 
develop purity of type ; a boy who is articled to 
an architect, and who is by nature an auditive, 
must cultivate visualizing or fail in his profession. 
It seems to be proved that in children, perhaps 
owing to the method of education, auditive imagery 
predominates in_ the early years, but is more and 
more displaced in importance by visual imagery 
as age increases ; agam, that even in the case of 
visual imagery the _ vividness and ‘warmth’ of 
imagery decrease with age ; thus, according to 
one report (jNIiss Calkins) at least 9 per cent of 


students have veiy little or no colour imagery; 
while in the average scientist, according to Galton,’ 
the power of visualizing appears to have been 
entirely lost ; abstract thought tends to weaken 
imagery— in other words, verbal tends to replace 
picture- or object- thinking. The folloiving are 
some of the indications by which the type of a 
given individual can be determined with some de- 
gree of accuracy ; at the same time they illustrate 
the functioning of the different characteristics. 

(1) The object-type can be determined by observing to vhat 
extent the descriptions of visuai scenes in literature are realized 
by the individual, or dialogues and conversations in plaj-s and 
novels (auditive), or the extent to which deeds and feats of skill 
reverberate, so to speak, in the individual's organism in reading 
accounts of them ; and how far organic sensations and memories 
accompany the reading or the hearing of affecting or emo- 
tional passages in literature, etc. : also by the trade or occupa- 
tion which is preferred by an individual, his hobbies, the kind 
of games, physical and mental, in which he indulges, his tastes 
in art or in literature, and especially his oreatwe powers in 
these fields. 


(2) The verbal type is indicated : (a) by the way in which an 
individual sets about learning by heart a poem or passage in a 
book ; whether be does so by frequently repeating the passage 
over, aloud or half aloud (kincBSthetic), or whether he translates 
the printed words into inner speech (auditive), or learns it by 
steadily fixing the eyes upon it and reading it over (visuaiist)-, 
in the last case the subject is usually able accurately to refer 
to the page in the book, when recalling the passage, seeing it 
printed up before his mental vision ; he can readily find the pass- 
age in n book where he has left off reading, and can refer 
for any desired passage to the page on which it occurs. (6) The 
various slips that are made in speaking or writing are good 
indications of whether the subject is thinking in auditive or in 
visual words, the former confusing words with a similar sound, 
the latter confusing words with a similar appearance, (c) In 
syllables or meaningless material, the visualist retains the con- 
sonants more accurately, the auditive the vowels : and again 
the visualist’s errors tend to be those of omission, while the 
auditive's tend to be errors of order or of position, (fl) The 
visualist can with great ease read backwards a scries of impres- 
sions laid to heart, since they are, as it were, printed up before 
his mind, while the auditive or kintesthetio has great, or at 
least greater, difficult}’ in doing the same j the one takes a short, 
the other a long time to accomplish the feat, if it is possible 
at all. (e) Segal (zlrcA. /. d. getamU Psychol, xii. (1908)) adiu 
the following signs : the visualist frequently shuts his eyes and 
covers them when recalling a memory : his recall is slower ttan 
that of the auditive ; usually the latter remembers the material 
in groups, while the visualist remembers parts singly and separ- 
ately. But visualists retain poetry or prose more acourawly 
than others, and do not repeat parts already given, while 
auditives and kiniesthetics reproduce more rapidly, but in 1^ 
quantity, and often with unconscious repetitions. >Vh^ he 
does not repeat the material in its proper order, it is with the 
last few words or syllables that the auditive begins^; and when 
the task is accomplished, the material as a rule disappears at 
once out of bis memory, unless he re-Ieams it frequcmly. 

In regard to the importance of these differences 
for mental development, it should be remembered 
that the question is never one of an exclusive use 
of a single class of imagery ; it is merely a question 
of the predominance of one over others ; but occa- 
sionally there occur cases in which one or other 
form of imagery is completely lacking. Normally, 
however, every one is both an object-thinker and 
a word-thinker, at different times, and uses in 
the former case alike visual, auditive, and motor 
imagery. Nevertheless, it is true that in children 
object-thinking predominates greatly over verbal 
thinking until about the age of 14, when, in civil- 
ized life, word-thinking begins to occupy a larger 
space : thus, when a child under 14 is reading^ or 
listening to speech, it tends to fill out the meaning 
of the words, to ‘ body’ them out concretely 1° * 
mind, to a much greater extent than 
does. It has been pointed out that, while the 
majority of adults are visualists in object-thmwng, 
the majority are also acoustic-motile in ''9 ‘ 

thinking. (Children probably use a^eater vanety 
of kinds of imagery than adults. Neverthel - , 
will be found that in mental work one of the 
classes or forms predominates oyer the 
Since education appeals increasmgly ^ 

ceptiou, it follows that a child nateral type 

is the auditive one has little 
fecting this type till after f ,9'®^ ’ oHO 

in general the type is uncertain until the age of m 
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or so. There is throughout a higher prevalence of 
pure visualists among girls than among boys. It 
IS of course clear that a child will learn more easily, 
more quickly, and retain for a longer time material 
learned through his special and dominating form 
of imagery ; and conversely, that the teacher will 
naturally teach, and will best teach, by the use of 
Ms special form. Hence a certain amount of con- 
sideration is necessary in school work, both to the 
^pe of the child and to the type of the teacher. 
On the other hand, as has been remarked, the 
average child is of a mixed type, and the average 
teacher also ; while under modern conditions famili- 
arity with different media is essential for all. The 
conclusion is that the teachers should try to con- 
vey knowledge of any subject by as many senses 
as possible, and that care should always be taken 
to determine whether apparent incapacity in a 
child to learn a particular subject (e.g. geography) 
is not due rather to a deficiency in the imagery to 
which appeal is made than to dullness or inatten- 
tion. (A full account of recent work on this subject 
is to be found in E. Meumann, JExper. Padagogilc, 
i., esp. p. 435 f.) 

It IS a matter of dispute how the power of abs- 
traction, and thinking in general, are related to 
imagery ; there can be no doubt that, genetically, 
the concrete image precedes the abstract, or sym- 
bolic, thought, and that in general a training of the 
imagination is of great value in preparation for 
scientific thought and practical reasoning (see A. 
Binet, L' Intelligence, Paris, 1903; E. Meumann, 
Intelligem und Wille, Leipzig, 1908). On the 
general subject of the psychological nature of 
thought and its relation to imagery, see the_ dis- 
cussion by Titchener of the work of Ach,_ Binet, 
Buhler, Messer, and Watt, in his Experimental 
Psychology of the Thought Process, N.Y, 1909. 

(9) Language and abstract thought. — Manv lines 
of evidence both from race psychology and from 
individual psychology go to prove that tlie language 
of its parents is in no sense whatever innate in 
the ohud, and that none even of the conditions 
which have led to the differentiation of its parents’ 
language from other languages is innate. (On this 
question, see L. W. Stem, Helen Keller, Berlin, 
1905.) What is really innate is the instinct of 
expression, and the various special forms which 
tins instinct takes — facial, vocal, gesture, etc._ As 
it is certainly on these that language has, racially, 
been built up, so in the child they precede all 
knowledge of language. As illustration of the 
former point, experience shows that any chDd 
can leam any language whatsoever, provided it 
is brought up among a people speaking that lan- 
guage ; and that no child has any specim difficulty 
even in learning the language which is most remote 
in its sounds, signs, or grammar from the language 
of its parents. Again, it is known that the most 
complex thoughts and emotions are equally well 
expressible in any mode of language whatsoever, 
including under this not merely speech and ordi- 
nary gesture languages, but even such highly arti- 
ficial languages as those taught to deaf-mutes, etc. 
The stages at which a child acquires the language 
of its environment may be stated ns follows ; ^ (1) 
the reflex and instinctive expressions of emotion on 
the child’s own part ; (2) the imitation of the sounds 
made by its parents and others in their speech ; (3) 
the frequent repetition of signs and sounds — com- 
plexes found pleasant to itself ; on the receptive 
side ; (4) the gradual discrimination of the sounds 
heard in the speech of its parents ; (5) the associa- 
tion between a particular sound and the object to 

1 On the development of langnam In the child, eee Sully, ch. 
B ; Preyer, ch. 10 H. : W. Ament, D\t Enitcicklun^ ron Sprechen 
und Denken beim Kinde, Leipzig, 1899, p. 213 ; Chamberlain, 
ch. B; and Ament, * Fortschritte in Kinderseelcnhunde,’ In 
A.reh. /. d. pejramlt Ptychol. ii. (1904). 


which it is referred by the parents ; (6) the forma- 
tion of an idea of the meaning or connotation of 
the words, derived from these associations (apper- 
ception); and (7) the gradual correction of such 
ideas by experience. The conditions of develop- 
ment are keen auditive perception on the part of 
the child, opportunity of nearing varied speech in 
its environment, and freedom to exercise its lin- 
guistic powers, in play or otherwise, as it seems 
inclined.^ 

The relation of writing to speech may be touched 
upon here. Evidence shows that the child is ear- 
minded before it is eye-minded, and that it is able 
to leam by ear much more rapidly and more tena- 
ciously than by sight ; people among whom there 
is a large percentage of illiterates are frequently, 
as Borrow noticed among the Portuguese {Bible xn 
Spain, ch. i.), hrilliant and correct speakers; the 
probability is that the child would profit if in this 
respect its development were assimflated to the 
evolution of the race, so that (for example) VTiting 
and reading were not taught until it had reached 
about its 10th year. By this time it might have 
acquired two or more lanCTages by the ear alone, 
and would probably for the future have a much 
more easy command of its speech than children 
ordinarily acquire under our present system (Cham- 
berlain, ch. 5). 

6. Abnormalities of development . — Defective 
children . — ^Where there is an actual loss of one or 
more of the senses, whether through injury or 
defect of the sense-organ, or from lesion of the 
central organ in the brain, the resulting defects 
are due rather to lack of material {c.g. deaf- 
mutism) than to any defect in the mental powers 
themselves, and can be compensated by adequate 
training as the celebrated cases of Laura Bridgman 
and Hmen Keller show. Apart from these cases, 
defective children may be grouped in the following 
classes: backward children, the feeble-minded, 
imbeciles, idiots, and the demented. The last are 
those who, through injury in childhood to the 
central nervous system, or through a disease of 
that system botn congenital and progressive, 
gradually lose any acqmred mental faculty they 
may possess, and therefore not only fail to develop 
further, but actually regress, perhaps to a purely 
instinctive or even reflex and automatic or vegeta- 
tive level. Idiocy, on the other hand, springs from 
a lesion or defect of the cerebrum, either congenital 
or occurring in early childhood, carrying as its 
consequence a lowered general vitality, and especi- 
ally a lowered sensitiveness and power of move- 
ment, as a consequence of which tne individual is 
almost or entirely unable to acquire the education 
which is regarded ns the standard in his country 
and position. In this there may be all degrees, 
depending tmon the extent of the injury, and the 
period of life at which it occurs. In imbecility, 
there is not, as a rule, any marked physical or 

1 The (ollowinp is Stern’s classilication of the stages in the 
devcloproent of language from the point of view of the forms 
and structure of speech : (1) the beginning of the development 
of speech by means of articulate sounds (end of the 1st year) ; 

( 2 ) 2nd year (Ist quarter), substantive stage : the child uses 
substantives only as names for concrete persons and things ; 

(3) stage of action : verbs appear for the designation of concrete 
octiviti' in the present and in the immediate future (2nd quarter 
of this year) ; ( 4 ) first questioning stage : questions about the 
names of objects (3rd quarter); (6) first sentences (synthetic): 
conjunctives ; negative sentences (end of the Srd quarter of 
year ; (B) relation and qualilg stage : adjectives and adverbs 
(4th quarter of the year); (7) sentences with an object (end of 
the 4th quarter year) ; (8) use of numbers, inflexions, past tense 
(4th to the Bth quarter year); (9) second questioning stage: 
questions ns to the where, how, and whither (Srd year) ; (10) pro- 
nouns become numerous (2nd quarter of Srd year); and (11) 
questions as to ichj/ (in the Srd year)^ Stem points to a very 
remarkable parallelism between the stages by which the normal 
child cMmres its language, end the stages by which Helen 


age (op. eit. p. 34 IL). 
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even cerebral defect; on the contrary, imheeiles 
are frequently of great vitality, and of full physical 
development; nevertheless the existence of some 
functional defect of the hrain is proved by the 
peculiar instability of their mental character, 
and, as a result, the difficulty which there is in 
extending their education, mental and moral, up 
to the standard of the time. These classes may 
be grouped together as abnormal ; their differences 
from their fellows are so great, and in their out- 
come unfit them to so great an extent for participa- 
tion in social life, that no one would seek to rank 
them with either normal children or normal adults. 
On the other hand, the feeble-minded and the 
backward represent a class which is, as it were, on 
the lower edge of the normal group ; they are 
simple variations, on the negative side, from the 
average, corresponding to the specially talented 
and gifted on the positive side. The backward 
child is one who is much slower in development 
than his neighbours, and in consequence falls oelow 
the standard of his years ; at school he is placed 
along with children three or four years younger 
than himself. The feeble-minded, or simple 
defective, again, is not only slow, but unable at 
any time, or vmder any conditions, to overtake 
the average child in education ; he can, however, 
be taught a simple trade, and by special methods 
can be brought to a level of intelligence and of 
morality by which he is enabled to take a place 
among his fellows. 

Various suggestions have been made as to the 
most prominent symptom by which the degree of 
defectiveness can be estimated : ability to acquire 
the power of speech (Esquirol, who divided idiots 
and imbeciles into five classes, according to degree 
of facility which they were able to acquire in this 
respect) ; the presence or absence of primary and 
secondaryinstincts(Dubois, etc.). Almost certainly 
the most valuable of these is that on which Sollier 
lays chief stress-^the power of attention. The 
inability of the idiot or imbecile child to learn 
(whether language, industrial work, or moral 
habits) depends primarily on the two characteristics 
of his attention — its low intensity, or strength, 
or degree of concentration, and its instability, 
or liability to distraction and dissipation. The 
spontaneous attention (stUl less the voluntary 
attention) of the idiot cannot be caught, except 
for a few objects associated with its most funda- 
mental physical needs : (1) because, owing to the 
disease of the brain, its sensations are excessively 
blunted or dulled, and (2) because for the same 
reason its organs of movement, on which the 
possibility of attending depends, are also imperfect 
m_ the highest degree. In the lowest de^ee of 
idiocy there is no possibility of attention ; in the 
second degree (simple idiocy), the attention is with 
difficulty and occasionally held by a few objects ; 
in the_ latter case, by efforts which strengthen the 
sensitiveness, or lyhich build up associations be- 
tween the few objects that are apprehended and 
the corresponding actions, some degree of education 
may be accomplished ; in the former none is 
possible. _On the other hand, in the case of the 
imbecile, it is not so much the intensity of the 
attentiop as its stability that is at fault; it is 
flighty, intermittent, unable to be retained for any 
length of time by a single object ; hence memory 
is weak, impressions do not remain long enough 
before the mind to be retained ; associations are 
not formed between separate sense-qualities or 
between perceptions and actions ; sustained action 
and serial^ thought are alike impossible. The 
lower instincts, however, are usually sufficiently 
strong to give the sensations and perceptions which 
appeal to the imbecile considerable attention- 
value ; hence education is possible to a relatively 


high degree, through the direction and control of 
this attention by the teacher. Imbeciles may 
leam to speak, although they rarely learn to write 
or read ; and the ability to speak does not with 
them carry the power of concentrated and deliberate 
thought or reflexion. On the moral side, Sollier 
divides these defectives by the terms extra-social, 
which he applies to the idiots, and antisocial 
which he applies to the imbeciles. The former, as 
the term implies, is essentially a solitary, unable 
to come into relation inth, or to understand any 
of the purposes of, his fellows j he neither imitates 
nor plays with others, and, while entirely incapable 
of appreciating moral standards, nevertheless 
remains for the most part passive, inert, and 
therefore harmless. The imbecile, on the other 
hand, having the lower instincts strongly, and the 
higher weakly (or not at all), developed, is governed 
almost entirely by selfish motives, without being 
able to appreciate either the feelings of others, 
their duties, or their rights ; he has intelligence 
enough to pick up and appreciate the evU, but not 
the good, around him, and for the most part is on 
that account a constant danger both to his fellows 
and to himself. In the case of the backward and 


simple or weak-minded child, the attention is also 
defective ; the reaction time is slower, the span or 
width of a single act of attention is narrower, the 
stability is for the most part less than in the 
average child. In the case of the idiot, the de- 
fect is primarily due to an organic lesion of the 
brain, and in the imbecile to a functional defect 
(see art. Dkqeneration), but in the backward 
child the defect may ordinarily be found in some 
somatic physical weakness, in the digestive or 
other internal system, by which the brain is 
relatively poorly nourished, and in consequence 
both functions more feebly and develops more 
slowly than in the average child. The evil can to 
some extent be remedied by physical regimen, and 

A. .1 ?_ T. T- 


such children ought to be treated separately from 
others — in separate classes, or still better in separate 
institutions. Binet, Decroly and Degand, and de 
Sanctis have worked out series of standard mental 
tests by which the degree of defectiveness^ in a 
child of a given age can be diagnosed in a simple 
and rapid, but adequate, way. It is natural that 
some (ufficulty should be experienced at first in 
arriving at such a series, appealing to the different 
mental powers in the order of their development, 
which shall be agreed upon by a sufficiently re- 
presentative number of observers ; but, when it is 
successfully accomplished, it will form a 
useful basis of reference, both in the initial de- 
termination of the grade of a child and in 
estimating the degree of progress which niay_ ne 
attained under any particular system of tra.ming 
and education (see A. Binet and T. Simon, An«<e 
psycTiologigue, xi. [1905], xiv. [1908], xv. [1909]; 
■©. Decroly and J. Degand, Arch, de psychol.ix. 
[1910] ; de Sanctis, Annie psxjchologigue, xii. [lJUoj. 
These tests are also discussed in Meumann, . 
387 ff., and are illustrated _ in G. hippie, 

Manual of Mental and Physical Tests, 1910). 

Litbratdre.— W orks referring to special parts o' 
have been mentioned in the text; omorg tMrc gw . ^ 
ore the following: J. M. Baldwin, ilfenfaf Beref^^^''* '''' 
Child and the Race^, N.Y. and ^nd. 1805 . and Sonai a 
Ethical Interpretation, N.Y. a 

SumestibiliU, Paris, 1000; A. F-, 

Stu^yin the Evolution of llnnj ■ ... 

J906; E. ClaparWe, , 
tr.,Lond.l011): G,CompRyr6. . 


1879 ; lA/Guya.'a^ Education and Vereditv, 
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t891 ; Stanley G. Hall, numerous papers in the Pedagogical 
Seminary, 189111., AJPe, Child Study Monthly (18961.), also 
Adolescence, 2 vols., London and N.T. 1904; Irving; King;, 
Psychol, of Child Development, N.Y. 1906; E. A. Kirkpatrick, 
Fundamentals of Child-Study, N.Y. 1903; W. A. hay, Exper, 
Didaktik^, Leipzig, 1910, also Expcr. Pddagogik, Leipzig, 1903 ; 
D. R. Major, first Steps in Mental Growth, N.Y. 1006; E. 
Meumann, EinfUhr, in die exper. Pddagogik, 2 vols., Leipzig, 
1907 ; B. Perez, La Psychol, de Venfant (fee irois premieres 
annies), Paris, 1878 (®1894, Eng. tr., London, 1885), also 
L’Enfant de trois d sept ansS, Paris, 1894; W. Preyer, Die 
Seele des Kindes, Leipzig, 1882(pi900, Eng. tr,, N.Y. 18SS-9); 
R. Schulze, Aus der \Verkstatt aer exper. Psychol, und Pdda- 
gogik, Leipzig, 1909 ; M. W. Shinn, Notes on the Development 
of a Child, Berkeley, U.S.A. 189311., also The Biography of a 
Baby, Boston, U.S.A. 1900; G. F. Stout, Groundwork of 
Psychology, London, 1003; J. Sully, Studies of Childhood, 
London and N.Y. 1896. J. L. M'iNTYRE. 

DEVIL, DEVIL-WORSHIP.— See Demons 
AND Spirits. 

DEVIL’S ADVOCATE.— See Advocate. 

DEVT PATAN {Devl-pattana, ‘city of the 

f oddessDevi’). — An ancient village in the Gonda 
listrict of Oudh, supposed to he one of the oldest 
seats of the Saiva cultus in Northern India. 
Legend connects the estahlishment of the cult in 
this place with Karna, the hero of the Mahahha- 
rata epic ; hut it is more probable that the existing 
remains belong to the time of Chandragupta II., of 
the Imperial Gupta dynasty, who restored the old 
sacred places at Ayodhya, and perhaps did the 
same service for the petty shrine of the goddess of 
the pre-Aryan races, who had been adopted into 
Hinduism. A temple is said to have been erected 
in the he^nning of the 15th cent, by Batannath, 
the third in descent from the famous Gorakhnath, 
the deified saint, whose worship has spread all over 
the Nepal valley and many other parts of India. 
Its importance was sufficient to attract the atten- 
tion of the iconoclast Aurangzih, who partially 
destroyed it. This temple seems to have been 
dedicated to Siva, and when repaired was con- 
verted into the present building, where the service 
of the Mother-goddess in the form of Parvati or 
Durga is conducted. The religious fair in con- 
nexion with the shrine takes place early in the 
spring, and is largely attended by pUgrims from 
tlie Hains and the lower slopes of the Himalaya. 
Benett, describing the fair in 1871, writes : ‘ Some 
20 bufi'aloes, 250 goats, and 250 pigs were sacrificed 
daily at the tempe. Under the altar a large hole 
was dug and filled with sand, which was changed 
t^vice a day, and the old sand buried ; all the blood 
was thus absorbed. There was no filth lying about, 
and no stench.’ 

Literattoe. — Fuhrer, Monumental Antimiities and Inscrip- 
tions in the NortJi-irestcru Provinces ana Oudh, Allahabad, 
1891, p. 302 f.; Benett, in Oudh Gazetteer (1877), i. SG7 If. 

IV. Chooke. 

DEVOTION AND DEVOTIONAL LITER- 
ATURE. — Introductory, — In a general sense, de- 
votion has frequently been regarded as co-extensivo 
with, or at least as embracing, the entire field of 
facts relevant to religion. Sometimes the attitude 
of the human toill towards the Divine (howsoever 
conceived), which is a common feature of all reli- 
gions, and the dominant characteristic in every 
religion of the spirit, has been illegitimately iso- 
lated and its true function distorted ; consequently 
‘ devotion ’ and ‘ religion ’ have often been used as 
synonymous terms. Aquinas writes: ‘Devotio 
nihil aliud esse videtnr quam voluntas quaedam 
promote tradendi se ad ea quae_ pertinent ad Dei 
lanmlatum ’ (Stimma, II.® Ixxxii. 1). But surely 
this definition is too wide in scope. Even where 
devotion has not been confused with religion, it 
has commonly been cited as a synonym for worship 
— 'whatsoever men worship for religion’s sake’ 
(Tomson’a marg. note [NT, 1676]). But, while 


devotion suffuses all genuine religion, and will find 
expression normally m a form of worship directed 
towards an objector objects conceived as spiritual, 
unseen, or Divine, it certainly ought not to be de- 
fined as ‘ an object of religions worship.’ 

The idea of devotion is expressed m a concrete 
manner by the devotee — one set apart for a unique 

urpose, dedicated by a vow to the serv’ice of a 

eity ; and perhaps we may best define devotion 
as the inner, intimate, essential side of worship. 
It is the attitude of the worshipping soul towards 
God ; or, more wdely viewed, the self-dedication 
‘to a deity, or to any one invested in thought for 
a time with some of the qualities or claims of a 
deity,’ In its higher reaches it calls into play the 
entire forces and resources of man’s personality. 

Devotion, then, involves the deliberate move- 
ment of the will towards the object of worship. 

* Devotion signifies a life given, or devoted, to God. He there- 
fore is the devout man who lives no longer to his own will, or 
the way and spirit of the world, hut to the sole will of God, who 
considers God in ever 3 d;hing, who serves God in everything, who 
makes all the parts of his common life parts of piety, hy doing 
everything in the name of God, and under such rules as are 
conformable to His glory’ (Law, Serious Call, Lond. 1893, oh. i.). 

In the theistic religions, especially in Chris- 
tianity, where the bloom and fragrance of devotion 
are incomparably rich, the definite and full deter- 
mination of the will towards Deity is the first step 
in the direction of a devout life. The higher ex- 
periences of the consecrated life are unattainable 
apart from the initial and insistent self-dedicatory 
act. The ivill of the individual is wholly deter- 
mined towards the being or beings conceived as 
Divine, and, apart from this ardent attachment, 
devotion, strictly speaking, cannot exist. It is 
thus marked off from religion narrowly defined as 
‘a propitiation or conciliation of powers superior 
to man’ (J. G. Frazer, GB®, 1900, i. 63) by this 
spontaneous self-committal, 

"true devotion springs from the will ; it is the choice and the 
love of the highest good manifested to the soul, and, wherever 
the will of man is found choosing, and adhering to, the highest 
known ideal of good, there you have the true child of God’ 
(0. BodJngton, Books of Devotion, London, 1903, ch. 1!.). Or, 
08 Thomas fc Kempis expresses it, great devotion consists • in 
giving up thyself with all thy heart to the Divine Will, not 
seeking the things which are thine own, either in small or in 
great, either in time or in eternity’ (Imitation of Christ, bk. 

ill. cb. XXV.). 

In this self-determination of the soul both in- 
tellectual and emotional appetites are present in 
varying degree; no movement would be possible 
apart from desire ; the intellect by itself, as Aris- 
totle pointed out, moves nothing. Some conception 
of the end of devotion is necessary before the heart 
and the affections are yielded in free spontaneity 
to their Divine objective. Thus, in all religions 
which create and foster the devotional spirit — 
notably in the Christian religion — the soul in- 
tensely, sincerely, and lovingly desires, and moves 
in faith, reverence, and purity of intention towards, 
communion with (3od. Even the pagan Mysteries 
and the most ancient sacrificial feaste bear witness 
to this fact. 

I. This approach of the soul towards the Divine, 
with its definite, conscious experience of the Divine 
presence, is seen in the distinctive exercises and 
practices of devotion. These are infinite in variety, 
but primacy must be given to prayer. 

‘ Devotion,’ WTiteo 'William Law, ‘ is neither private nor public 
pmycr, but prayers, whether private or public, are particular 
parts or instances of devotion ’ (Serious Call, ch. L). 

Without attempting any survey of the various 
forms prayer has assunicd in the histoiy of reli- 
gions, we may mark its unfailing and universal 
characteristics throughout the devotional life of 
the varied races and generations of mankind. Re- 
membering the true saying of Kierkegaard— that 
a heathen who heartily and ardently prays to an 
idol prays in reality to the true God, but he who 
outwardly and impersonally prays to the true God 
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in reality prays to an idol — we see that the value 
of the external observance depends on the internal 
disposition of tlie suppliant. Prayer must be pure 
and ingenuous, for the devout life must be free 
from any element of sophistication. Where prayer 
is ^^ewed so largely and so generally, sometimes so 
exclusively, under the aspect of petition or request, 
it is obvious that its possible perils are very great. 
Material wants and mundane considerations ob- 
trude themselves, while the spiritual needs are 
crowded out, forgotten, ignored — sometimes even 
unrecognized. But, though not ■without its dangers, 
the act of asking a boon of the Unseen, if it be 
the sincere expression of the spiritually enlight- 
ened, is an act which not only describes the fer- 
vent longing of the human soul, but also suggests 
the intimacy of a genuine spiritual communion. It 
is an aspect of the great passion to establish com- 
munication with the Uinne or -with God, which 
expresses itself in an outgoing of the human spirit 
towards the object worshipped and adored. As 
such, it is an infallible marie of the devout soul 
wheresoever placed, in crude and elementary reli- 
gious environment as truly, though not as fruit- 
fully, as in realms of high spiritual culture and 
attainment. In its more advanced phases, it be- 
comes not merely a spiritual intercession, but 
passes in a sublime elevation of soul from soliloquy 
to silence, from spiritual striving to contemplative 
calm. The higher reaches of the devotional life 
are sacred to the prayer of ‘ quiet ’ and the prayer 
of ‘union’ which Madame Guyon describes in her 
Autobiography (Eng. tr., London, 1897) as ‘emptied 
of all form, species, and images.’ 

2 , Allied to and often commingled ivith prayer is 
the act or exercise of praise — the tribute of homage 
which the human renders to the Divine. The rela- 
tion between prayer and praise is so intimate that, 
in experience, it is found that instinctively and 
imperceptibly the one is constantly passing over 
into the other. This is as notable in the hymns 
of the Veda, which embody ‘some of the earliest 
religious conceptions of the Hindus ’ (M. Williams, 
Hinduism, London, 1901, ch. ii.), as it is in the 
Jeivish Psalms or in the spiritual songs of the 
Chriotian Church ; and, although perhaps these 
are all primarily adapted to worship in an insti- 
tutional ceremonial sense, they yet express with 
true poetical passion the personal devotional life 
of their particular age. The outward dissimilari- 
ties are undoubtedly great ; the Vedic hymns were 
‘ addressed to certain deifications of the forces of 
Nature’ (M. Williams, op. cit. p. 23); a post-exilic 
theology is implicit in the Psalter ; but under all 
the outward forms of ‘temple festmties, proces- 
sions, and ceremonial ’ there is present and discern- 
ible the thrill of the individual soul, as, in reverence 
and thanksgiving, homage and gratitude, it pros- 
trates itself before the Di-vine. 

We may certainly affirm that beneath all external 
expressions, which, of course, reflect the particular 
sentiments (sometimes, it may be said, immature, 
and even repugnant, to a developed moral sense) 
of a people, age, or religion, the elements we have 
noted are all present in the act of praise. They 
differ, it is true, in emphasis and in the degree of 
intensity by which they are sustained ; but it may 
be doubted if any one of them is ever entirely 
absent. From the manner in which they are present 
and the mode in which they are combined, the 
exercise of praise as a personal outburst in East 
and West does_ appear ultimately to result in a 
qualitative distinction, t.e. to be different in kind. 
It may, indeed, be regarded as an established fact 
that the place of praise in the devotional life is seen 
most clearly and recorded most completely in reli- 
gions where the subduing and overwlielming sense 
of Divine holiness, love, and beneficent energy pre- 


vails, and in which the soul’s searching sense of 
guilt is finally submerged— not merely in mercy, 
but in victorious grace. 

In illustration of this, we may note the con- 
trast presented between the attitude of the devout 
Buddhist, who embalms his lord Gautama ‘in the 
richest and sweetest mytholo^ known to man’ 
(A. M. Fairbaim, Philos, of Chr. Mel., London, 
1902, p. 243 f.), and the attitude of the devout Jew 
towards God, as expressed in the superb and richly 
varied praise of the Synagogue liturgy (cf. T. K. 
Cheyne, Booh of Psalms, London, 1888, p. 118). 
This contrast is further heightened by a considera- 
tion of Christian hymnody, in which, from the 
ypaKixol, Sfivoi, <fSal irrevpariKal (Eph 6 ’^) of the early 
Christians to the sacred lyric or hymn of the 
Church to-day, the holiness and grace of God are 
conspicuously honoured and celebrated ns much in 
private devotion as in public worship. 

3 . The act of adoration, the prostration of the 
soul in profound reverence, utmost affection, high- 
est love, is usually associated with the outburst of 
gratitude or thanksgiving addressed to a deity. As 
one ascends in the scale of religions, the ethical 
and spiritual meaning of the adoring soul becomes 
more significant, and gleams and glows like sun- 
shine. where worship was addressed directly to 
elemental forces of Nature (as in the hymns of the 
Veda), or where the objects of worship were char- 
acterized by a dull, dry formalism (ns in Roman 
religion to a considerable extent), or where a 
‘ brilliant gaiety,’ passing often into hilarity and 
levity (as among the Greeks), was subtly united 
with sacred offices and exercises (cf. F. Granger, 
The Worship of the Romans, London, 1895, p. 271), 
it is clear that the outward semblance of adoration 


could not conceivably denote the rich and profound 
spiritual significance which is so manifest a content 
or th e reverent honour given by the devout Christian 
to the sacred and adorable Trinity, 

The sentiment of adoration is seen at its highest 
only where the idea of God is marked by supreme 
moral and ethical excellence. Thus, in China, even 
where there prevails a persistent worship of ances- 
tors which aims at the maintenance of friendly 
relations with the spirits of the dead, or a devotion 
to Shang-ti and popular divinities, adoration occu- 
pies no high place m the desire of the worshippers. 
In Christianity, on the other hand, devotion seems 
impossible apart from adoration, and manifests 
itself as markedly, and perhaps more truly, in the 
awe and austerity of the Puritan conception of the 
relation of the soul to God as in the Roman Cathoho 
devotion to saints and images, the Euchanstio ele- 
ments, the Cross, and the Saered_ Heart — the mtter 
cult, indeed, possibly taking its rise from The Heart 
of Christ in Heaven towards Sinners upon Earth 
(1645), a writing of the great Puritan theologian, 
Dr. Thomas Goodwin. , 

4 . All the classics of devotion announce the cul- 
tivation of the meditative mood as indispensable to 
the devout life. And, although there is a great 

f ilf between the Meditations of the saintly Roman 
mperor Marcus Aurelius, or the Indian mystic 
for whom contemplation {dhydna) takes the place 
of prayer, and the devout Christian for 
meditation is the ‘eye of the soul a 

him to see ‘ the light that never changes Aug. 
Confess, bk. vii. ch. x.), in all alike there is the re- 
cognition that ‘the most sublime object of thought 
demands the deliberate and definite eoncentrat on 
nf Tr,nT,'a -nriinlo nnni in n. ‘current of contemplative 


Recluection is the act which is tjie precursor of 
re spiritual contemplation ; and t'|»f 
mther of the forces of the inner life, ‘each man « 
iversation with himself, ’ to use 
Lacordaire [Lettres d desjeunes gens. Fans, Jeo-, 
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204 ff.), is the prelude to meditation proper, -which 
uyshroeok defines as ‘ a concentration of all the 
interior and exterior forces in the unity of the spirit 
and in the bonds of love’ {L'Omement des noces 
spiriUielles, tr, M. Maeterlinck, Brussels, 1900, 
hk. ii. ch. iv.). 

Meditation or active contemplation is then 'a 
long process of internal qtdetude, of abstraction 
from sense, and of absorption in reason,’ by which 
the human soul is attuned to the Divine ; and the 
soul exercised thereby has, among other spiritual 
possessions, ‘the power of seeing into eternity’ 
(Theologia Gcrmantca, 14th cent. ). By this interior 
process of meditation the whole personality is 
raised to a higher level, for the act of contempla- 
tion sounds ‘ the abysmal deeps of personality,’ 
and releases mysterious spiritual forces otherwise 
hidden and unknown. Of this, William Law Aviites 
in ‘The Spirit of Prayer’ : 

■There is o root or depth in thee from whence all these facul- 
ties come forth as lines from a centre, or as branches from the 
body of a tree. This depth is called the centre, the fund, or 
bottom, of the soul, for it is so infinite that nothing can satisfy 
it or rive it any rest, but the infinity of God ’ (The Liberal and 
ilsistical Writings of IT. Law, ed. W. Scott Palmer, London, 
190S, p. 14). 

Only the spiritually strenuous and purposeful 
cau accomplish this, for it is not merely ‘the 
yielding to an instinct, the indulgence of a natural 
taste for reverie.’ 

‘ All the scattered Interests of the self have here to be col- 
lected ; there must be a deliberate and unnatural act of atten- 
tion, a deliberate expelling of all discordant images from the 
consciousness — a hard and ungrateful task' (K Underhill, 
ilyslieim, London, 1911, p. 374). 

Spiritual meditation is, indeed, a difficult thing. 
St. Teresa, who finally achieved so much in this 
respect, confessed that, when she first made the 
attempt, she felt the impossihUily of collecting 
her thoughts and fixing her attention ; and it was 
not until more than fourteen years had passed that 
she was able to practise meditation -without the 
aid of a hook. 

Boehme, in his Dialogues on the Super-sensual 
Life (ed. Bernard Holland, London, 1901, p. 56), 
describes the process of meditation as the cessation 
of individual activity, and urges the direct and 
steadfast fixing of the eye upon one point : 

* For this end, gather in all thy thoughts, and by faith press 
into the Centre, Taj-ing hold upon the Word of God, which is 
infallible, and which hath called thee. Be thou obedient to 
this c»ll, and be silent before the Lord, sitting alone with Him 
in thy inmost and most hidden cell, thy mind being centrally 
united in itself, and attending His will in the patience of Hope.' 

This is a blessed foretaste of the supernal satis- 
faction — of the vita contcmplativa. 

5. Again, devotion is expressed, not only in the 
lo-ving fulfilment of all those duties commonly 
named ‘religious,’ hut more particularly and ap- 
propriately in definite spiritual exercises. In that 
great devotional classic, The Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius (Eng. tr., London, 1880), the spiritual 
development of the individual is shown to he de- 
pendent upon the rigorous training to which the 
powers of the mind, heart, and will are subjected. 
.AJter retirement into solitude and a season of quiet 
contemplation, in which the soul listens only to 
the ‘ whispering silence,’ the exercised spirit passes 
on, in absorbed intensity, to the various methods 
and rules by which the desired goal is to be attained. 
The value of the rules and exercises lies in the fact 
that, when followed in docility and fidelity -n-ith 
whole-hearted abandonment, the soul is led to the 
end for which it was ordained by God. They are 
rules which become ‘ more and more authoritative 
by constant obedience.’ 

‘ The number, length, and nature of the exercises are to be 
adapted to the age, capacitj-, and inclination of the person in 
retreat, so that no one may be overburdened, and all may find 
what is suitable to their w-anfa ' (Bod’mgton, oj». cif. ISO). 

All forms of spiritual exercise, whether such as 
are involved in the ‘ ladder ’ of mystic states and 


perfections of Neo-Platonic mysticism, the method 
of Persian Sufiism, or the way of Christian mysti- 
cism, are aspects of self-discipline — of the vitapur- 
ativa. Self-discipline, strenuous and prolonged, 
as always been deemed an essential factor in 
devotion ; and the devout of all ages have insisted 
upon the renunciation of self. Whether it is tbe 
Christian mystic who speaks of self-surrender, or 
the Inffian mTOtic who teaches that the illusion of 
the finite can be overcome only by entering into the 
universal life, or the Sufi who practises detacb- 
ment from all that is hot God that the heart may 
give itself for its only work — meditation upon the 
Divine Being — a deliberate self-abandonment is 
demanded by each alike, though the nature of that 
abandonment is variously interpreted and difler- 
ently enforced. Perhaps the asceticism of our Lord 
(Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 6) supplies us with the kej' 
to a true understanding of tne place and power 
of self-discipline. It does not appear poverty, 
as such, is a necessary inevitable mark of self- 
renunciation (Jerome, c. Vigilant. 14), though it is 
true that the life of Jesus was lived under condi- 
tions of poverty. But poverty may, in specific 
instances, he the sine qua non of a genuine self- 
oblation; and assaredly almsgimng has very gener- 
ally been regarded as an indispensable exercise of 
the devout. In this connexion it should he noted, 
however, that by modem thought greater possi- 
bilities of a positive character, tending towards an 
energetic social devotion, are being disclosed to the 
devout soul who sees, with vision preternatnrally 
sharpened, the passionate and heroic service of man 
in -wider ways than formerly, as no mean expression 
or exemplifacation alike of self-sacrifice and of the 
worship and service of God. 

Supremely essential is a sincere and utter de- 
tachment from eartlily things, apart from which 
there can he no trae. self-abnegation, and no high 
spirit of devotion. This ideal has perennially cast 
its spell over the minds of devoted men ; many at- 
tempts have been made to realize it, not the least 
significant— despite the inevitable limitations of 
their conception — being that of the ‘Brethren of 
the Common Life’ (^v.), under the inspiration of 
Gerard Groot and "Florentius. The importance 
of the ideal has never been questioned by the 
devout. According to St. Erancis of Assisi, 
poverty is 

' a treasure so high c-xcelliug and so divine that we be not 
worthy to lay it up in our vile vessels; since this is that 
celestial virtue whereby all earthly things and fleeting are 
trodden underfoot, and whereby all hindrances are lifted from 
the soul BO that freely she may Join herself to God Eternal 
(Fioretti, ch. xiii.). 

The essence of self-discipline has been said to he 
‘ self-simplification ’ ; this can he attained only 
by the soul -viewing -with sacred indifference the 
superfluous, deceptive, or vain things of earth. 
Thus, it comes to ne seen that inward not outivard 
poverty is the indispensable thing; the goal. of 
the devout soul is, like the Kingdom of Heaven, 
attainable only by ‘ the poor in spirit.’ It is in 
such essential vital detachment, according to St. 
John of the Cross, that 

• the Bpirit finds quiet and repose, for, coveting nothing, 
nothing we.aries it by elation ; and nothing oppresses it by 
dejection, because it stands in the centre of its own humility : 
for, as Boon as it covets anything, it is immediately fatigued 
thereby' (A rcenf 0 / Jfount Carmel, tr. David Le-nie, London, 
1906, bk. L ch. xiii.). 

Easting, ‘ a piece of devotion whereby the primi- 
tive believers effected very great things ’ (Anthony 
Homeck, The Crucified Jesus, London, 1685, cli. 
iv.), has been persistently taught, encouraged, and 
practised as a form of self-renunciation and a 
method of self-discipline. Fasting may be pa-rtial 
or complete. As practised among the Oriental 
peoples, it usually took the form of total absti- 
nence flora both food and drink ; and, according 
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to Kobertson Smith (Bel. Sem.^, London, 1894, p. 
434), it is almost certain that such fasting was 
designed especially with a view to the partaking 
sacramentaUy of holy flesh. We may well believe 
this to be the fact, inasmuch as the sacrificial rites 
of all nations express in their devotional aspect 
the surrendered self of the creature to the Creator. 
It does not seem open to doubt that all ancient 
sacrifices were related to the basal belief in the 
possibility of communion -ivith the Deity j and the 
discipline of fasting as a preparation to the par- 
taking of a sacrifice which involved some Icind of 
Divine fellowship was the prescribed method of 
the Oriental peoples. If it is true, as has been 
afiirmed, that ‘ both the idea of sacramental wor- 
ship and the forms under which it is performed by 
the Christian Church are the almost universal 
heritage of mankind’ (W. E. Inge’s Essay in 
Contentio Veritatis, London, 1902, p. 279), it will 
not be regarded as a singular thing or strange 
survival that the concurrent act of fasting should 
appear with perennial persistence. And further, 
if a vital communion with the Unseen is condi- 
tioned by a transparent sincerity of will and in- 
tention, fasting may well have approved itself as a 
sign of, as well as a means towards, such self- 
discipline of the soul. Especially might this be 
expected _ in the Christian Church, where the 
avowed aim of the faithful is to he ‘ one wth the 
Lord and He udth us,’ and the devout person seeks 
to present himself a reasonable, holy, and living 
sacrifice to God (Ro 12*). The custom of fasting 
before communion certainly finds its explanation, 
if not its justification, not so much in ‘ the practice 
of the universal Church ’ as in the acicnowledged 
need of self-disciplinary exercise for those who 
would Avorthily and reverently prepare themselves 
for the receiving of the Lord’s Supper. 

•Let us,' says Jeremy Taylor, ‘receive Che consecrated ele- 
ments with all devotion and humility of body and spirit ; and 
do this honour to it, that it be the first food we eat and the 
first beverage we drink that day, unless it be in case of sick- 
ness or other great necessity ; 'and that your body and soul 
both be prepared to its reception with abstinence from secular 
pleasures’ (ffofy Living, London, 1649, ch. iv. sect x,). 

It is admitted that such fasting ‘ is not a duty 
commanded by God,’ but it is undeniably a custom 
which has commended itself to many of the most 
devout. In the more general sense, fasting has 
been endured by the devout almost universally; 
and by many saints it has been ardently embraced 
as a valuable means towards the discipline and 
conquest of self — urged often by an inner neces- 
sity of the spirit. It cannot be denied that, as a 
spiritual exercise, evoking, training, and shaping 
the mysterious potentialities of the soul, fasting 
under its various forms does effect in many in- 
stances most fruitful spiritual developments, and 
justifies itself as a ‘ gymnastic of eternity.’ 

6, In this connexion we note tliat spiritual 
raptures and ecstatic experiences of peculiar sig- 
nificance follow, though not invariably, the self- 
disciplinary exercises of the devout. Catherine of 
Siena and Catherine of Genoa may be cited as 
types of devout souls who constantly resorted to 
the discipline of fasting, and experienced the en- 
richment of life which ecstatic states confer. The 
saints, however, do not adopt fasting or any other 
spiritual exercise as a means of artificially pro- 
ducing or inducing ‘ ecstasy.’ This spiritual state 
and ‘ dazzling obscurity,’ while it has affinities 
with the ‘ ecstasy ’ of philosophic communion and 
exaltation, — the crown of the mystical teaching 
of the Neo-Platonists. — must be carefully distin- 
guished from all those extraordinary forms of 
ecstasy which at different periods have been 
sought for successfully by barbarous orgiastic 
worship or by rude and crude rites of initiation. 
Jacob Boehme, describing the hard battle he 


waged against the desires that belong to the flesh 
and blood, and his attempt to enter wholly into 
the Love of God, says : 

‘Now, while I was wrestling and battling, being aided bv 
God, a wonder/ul light arose within my soul It was a light 
entirely foreign to my unruly nature, but in it I recognized the 
true nature of God and man, and the relation existing beUeen 
them, a thing which heretofore I had never understood, and 
for which I would never have sought ’ (F. Hartmann, The Life 
and Doctrines of Jacob Boehme, London, 1S91, p. 50). 

Here, obviously, the ‘ ecstasy ’ was of an illumina- 
tive character ; this constituted its inner grace 
and spiritual value. But ‘ecstasy,’ according to 
Richard Rolle, may take the form of ‘being 
ravished out of fleshly feeling,’ ‘and on this 
manner saints sometimes are ravished to their 
profit and other men’s learning ; as Paul ravished 
to the third heaven ’ (The Fire of Love, ed. Lond. 
1896, bk. ii. ch. vii. ). The essential mark, however, 
of this spiritual ecstasy would seem to be a supreme 
and overwhelming joy in the possession of a new 
knowledge gained not as the prize of toiling 
thought, but ‘in the upper school of the Holy 
Ghost.’ Certainly such ‘ecstasy’ is no more the 
product of human sagacity than it is the fruit of 
an assumed or pretended sanctity. 

7. This leads to a consideration of the fact pre- 
viously stated, that, as devotion springs primarily 
from the movement of the individual will towards 
the Divine, such movement being expressed in 
the various activities already noted, the supremo 
phase of devotion passes from the service of God, 
expressed in manifold ways, into those solemn 
elements of religious feeling which distinguish 
by their intensity and seriousness communion 
with God. ‘ I sought,’ says Jacob Boehme, ‘only 
for the heart of God, therein to hide myself’ 
(‘Aurora,’ Works of Jacob Boehme, Eng. tn, 
London, 1764, p. 237). This is no mere ‘morbid 
condition of mental emotion,’ but the end desired 
with an incorruptible sincerity by all devout per- 
sons at all times. Among the (3reeks, for ex- 
ample, one secret of the attractiveness of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries lay in the fact that the 
esoteric symbolism employed therein ministered, 
not to a sickly dreammg, but to a magnificent 
desire for an intimate spiritual communion with 
Deity. Similarly the Christian mystics, in their 
spiritual exercises and disciplined employments, 
sought, with all their fiery strength, the path 
■which afforded close, indeed immediate, access to 
God — through Christ to God. This ‘subjective 
intensity’ of the mystic, though not without its 
dangers, witnesses to the zeal with which they 
pursued their quest. Thus, if the communion of 
man with (5od is to be attained, the devout soul, 
whether inside or outside the Christian Ghurcli, 
has always seen that the Divine life, potential or 
actual, ■within him must be tended with ‘an in- 
tense solemnity and energy.’ _To the Chnstian, 
devotion is based on the certainty of communion 
between God and man through Christ. It spnngs 
from a faith in Christ (or, to use Luther s rvoro, a 
‘ right trust’) which involves ultimately, ** *[' 
not embody presently, a moral union with Olirist ; 
and there is no devotion comparable for a moment 
with the devotion of utter penitential humility 
which is offered up by the sodl that has foim 1 
new life in Christ and is entrenched in that reality 
of regeneration which is the certainty of ^ 
great salvation. As Christ is the perfect .. 
whereby the soul of man may realize Rseff *n fuu 
and unclouded communion rvith 
the practice of devotion has ^thered 
from the human life of the Lofd-that consummate 
achievement of stainless ^ommnn\on~not oni} nB 
supreme ideal and heroic standard, , i-,n- 

and most precious power. iNon > 

Dens per investigationem sed per imitationcn - 
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We must, in our devotion, as Thomas h, Kempis 
urges, copy the life and conduct of our Lord, ‘ if we 
wish to he truly enlightened, and to he delivered 
from all blindness of heart’ (Imitation of Christ, 
hk. i. ch. i.)- Neither must the call to fellowship 
■\\'ith theSaviour’s sufferings he evaded ordisoheyed, 
nor the eyes closed to the imperative demand for 
‘mediatorial ministries.’ The passivity of Quietism 
can never he the ideal of the devotional life. 

* With Him the corner-stone, 

The living stones conjoin ; 

Christ and His Church are one, 

One Body undone Vine ’ 

(Wesley, Hmnns on the Lord's Supper, no. 129). 
In sacrificial service, not less than in sacramental 
worship, the devout soul shares in the joyous 
travail of the sjjiritual Kingdom, sustained hy 
the effectual irresistible energies of the Holy Spirit 
of God. 

8. Devotional literature is the outcome, the 
record, or the expression of a vital devotion. Devo- 
tion may exist and manifest its presence ivithout 
any attempt to express itself in literary form ; hut 
every true hook of devotion involves the pre- 
existence of a true devotion. Spurious devotional 
works and morbid or maudlin hooks on devotion, 
whether marked hy grandiloquent language or 
spiritual insipidity, may generally he detected hy 
their atmosphere of moral enervation, or an ac- 
companying suggestion of mental paralysis. The 
genuinely devout man is unconscious of his devo- 
tion ; and all the great devotional classics, even 
those most intimately personal, are marked hy 
the absence of anything approaching, in sinister 
guise, either a baleful self-consciousness or the 
hesitating sentiment of the feeble or the dull. 
They are in the highest degree self-revealing, 
often introspective, hut the^ show no traces of 
self-posturing. The Bible is undoubtedly the 
greatest and most influential hook of devotion in 
the world; it not only bears all the infallible 
marks of a deep and developing devotion, but it 
possesses, in a pre-eminent degree, the power of 
awakening and sustaining the devotional life of 
all who read and use it aright. But, outside the 
Holy Scriptures, all the great spiritual hooks of 
■devotion owe their position and power to their 
possession of the characteristic marks already 
mentioned. The incomparable Imitatio Christt, 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, Augustine’s Confessions, 
with their power to ‘ stimulate the heart and mind 
of man to approach unto God,’ Anselm's Medita- 
tions, Andrewes’ Private Prayers, breathing indeed 
a ‘ pure and primitive devotion,’ Francis de Sales’ 
Spiritual Letters, and Baxter’s Saints’ Everlasting 
Rest, are among the most spiritually moring hooks 
in the world. The great hooks of devotion elude 
our attempts to classify them, though we may 
trace affinities and mark divergencies. They all 
owe their existence to the spirit of conspicuous 
devotion which marked the lives of their authors ; 
and, although respectively they exhibit the fashions 
of a particulai- age and reflect pre-eminently the 
spiritual needs and satisfactions of their oivn 
special time, they owe their persistent power to 
the presence in them of an unconscious self- 
revelation of spiritual insight, and the faculty of 
inducing and begetting a deeper devotional life in 
those iriio wisely read them. They unlock the 
door to the rich inheritance of the saints ; they 
unveil inconceivable spiritual mysteries,^ as they 
lead the wondering soul to the Christ in whom 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 
Where may the growth, development, _ and per- 
fection of the life that is hid with Christ in God 
he found more surely or sweetly expounded than 
in Jeremy Taylor’s Golden Grove, bis Holy Living 
and Holg Ruing', Law’s Serious Call, Smrit of 
Prayer, and Christian Perfection ; Samuel Ituther- 


ford’s Letters; The Spiritual Guide of Miguel de 
Molinos ; or Walter Marshall’s Gospel Mystery oj 
Sanctification — a hook too little known and read ? 
The devotional life of thousands has been estab- 
lished and enriched hy hooks so widely divergent 
in many respects as the Sermons of Bernard of 
Clairvanx, where the * illuminative way ’ is de- 
scribed nith searching insight as the rising to the 
love of God with heart, mind, and soul ; Tauleris 
Sermons ; the Theologia Germanica ; A. Baker’s 
Holy Wisdom ; Louis of Granada’s Sinners’ Guide ; 
Senpoli’s Spiritual Combat, in which, despite ob- 
scurities and perversities, there tarns steadily 
‘ the lamp of lire within the earthen pitcher ’ ; 
Pascal’s Thoughts ; the Journal of George Fox ; 
and the mj^stical Devotional Works of John 
Norris. Perreyve’s Joumie du malade, Gratry’s 
Meditations, ndth their striking and suggestive 
sincerities of thought, Scougal’s Life of God in 
the Soul of Man, and Milman’s Love of the Atone- 
ment all unite to disclose to the expectant soul 
some of the august possibilities of faith, prayer, 
and sacrifice. The work of Alphonsus Kodxiguez, 
On Spiritual and Religious Perfection, in which 
‘ our greatest, or rather, our only business,' the 
union of our souls with God hy love, is set forth 
with arresting ardour and spiritual knowledge ; 
the Poems of George Herbert and his Priest to the 
Temple, burning Muth the sacred passion for holi- 
ness ; Hymns on the Lord’s Shipper hy John and 
Charles Wesley, in which, assuming discretion 
and discrimination on the part of the reader, the 
fervour of an intense rapture fills the soul with 
unalloyed joy; and the Christian Year of John 
Kehle — must he named as occupying distinct and 
honoured places in the impressive library of de- 
votional literature, although, of course, they do 
not ‘ unite all great attributes in an equal degree.’ 

In the realm of devotion, doubtless, new heights 
wait to be scaled, untrodden territories allure the 


intrepid spiritual explorer, and vast spiritual tracts 
are yet to be surveyed ; thus, while we hold stead- 
fastly to the precious devotional gains of the past, 
we believe that greater works than these may 
be achieved by the soul following the Supreme 
Spiritual Director who guides into all truth. 
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190S, p. 92 ; J. P. Arthur, The Founders of the Sew Decotion 
Eng. tr., London, 1905 ; F. Atterbniy, Sermonss, London, 
17CG, iv. 213 ; "T. K. Cheyne, Aids to the Devout Studg of 
Criticism, London, 1892, pt. ii.; R. W. Dale, Fellowship with 
Christ, London, 189B, ch. 1.; C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Psalms of 
the Early Bttddhists, L (PTS), 1909 ; E. von Dobschutr, Chris- 
tian Life in the Prim. Church, Eng. tr. 1904 ; L. Duchesne, 
Christian Worship, Eng. tr., London, 1903-4, ch. xii.; J. O. 
Dykes, Manifesto of the King, London, 1887, pp. 127-144 ; Dora 
Greenwell, Essags, London, 1876, and Poems, London, 1848 ; 
W. Hermann, Communion with God, Eng. tr. 1895, pp. 49-133 ; 
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Religious Experience, London, 1902; F. B. Jevons, Jntrod. 
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E. Lehmann, Mysticism in Heathendom and Christendom, 
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DEW 


DEW. — The cooling of the ground causes, dur- 
ing clear nights, a deposit of some of the atmo- 
spheric moisture held in suspension during the day. 
It was not till 1814_ that the main facts of the 
process of the formation of dew were established. 
Mention of Wells’ famous theory — a perfect 
example of the inductive method — is in point, since 
primitive speculation upon the origin of dew has 
joined wth observation of its value to plant-life 
in attaching to it various ideas of spiritual mystery 
and various uses in ritual. 

In the OT the origin of dew is one of the 
mysteries of creation;’ the deposition of dew is 
gentle, sudden, and invisible;® its evaporation in 
the sun is a met^hor for speedy departure or 
disappearance.® Early observation, of course, 
distinguished dew from rain, but noted their con- 
nexion.^ Both drop from the clouds ‘by the 
knoAvledge’ of Jahweh.® The closer connexion of 
dew with mist and fog naturally involved some 
confusion in both language and observation. This 
is of some importance in the Biblical and post- 
Biblical literatures. 

'The spirit of (the dew has its dwelling: at the ends of the 
heaven and ie connected with the chambera of the rain, and its 
course is in winter and summer ; and its clouds and the clouds 
of the mist are connected, and the one passes over into the 
other.' 6 

The old Jewish literature is enthusiastic on the 
subject of dew. It is a constant symbol for in- 
vigoration and vivification, fertility, blessing, 
prosperity, richness, and resurrection.® Jahweh 
promises that He will be ‘ as the dew unto Israel.’ ® 
The youthful warriors of the royal Messiah are 
compared, for numbers and freshness, and perhaps 
brilliance (see also below), to the dewdrops from 
' the womb of the morning.’ ® The simile was bor- 
rowed by Milton (Far, Lost, v. 746 f. ) for his descrip- 
tion of the angelic hosts. The withholding of dew 
is a dire calamity, and one of the most terrible of 
curses.’® We have here, in fact, the best illustra- 
tion extant in folklore or literature of the pastoral 
and agricultural importance of the dew-fall. That 
importance is greatest in Eastern countries which 
have no irrigation to supplement an insufficient 
water-supply, and where eveiy drop of moisture 
counts. But in Palestine the genuine dew of 
spring and winter is of far less importance than 
the night-mist of summer. This is not dew, but 
moisture condensed in the air before it reaches the 
ground. It is brought from the sea by the west 
•winds, and for abundance and consistency may be j 
compared to a Scotch mist, Cheyne, following 
Neil,” who analyzed the phenomenon, is of opinion 
that the tal (‘ sprinkled moisture ’ of the OT ; EV 
‘dew’) signifies in the majority of cases not dew 
proper, but this characteristic night-mist.” Such 
mists from the sea have an extraordinary influence 
on vegetation,’® more in accordance with the OT 
descriptions than that of dew.’* But the same term 
is employed, and the two phenomena were hardly 
differentiated. 

From the two facts that it is ground-moisture, 
and that it bears unon life and growth, early- 
thought developed various ideas. In connexion 
•with the belief that growth in plants is dependent 
on the influence of the moon, Frazer notes that, 
since dew falls most thickly on cloudless nights, 

I Job 38M. 3 2 S 1712. Dt 323. 3 Hos 6< IP. 

4Mie67. »PrS30. 

8 Enoch (cd. Charles, Oxt. 1893) 6030. 

7 Dt 323, la 18«, ps 1103, Dt 3313, Qn 2733, Ps 1333, is 2619. 

8 Hos 143. 9PS1103. 10 2 8 121, IK 171, Hag: Iio. 

II Palestine Explored, pp. 129-161. 13 EBi, s.v. ‘ Dew.’ 

13 01 . the SpStros rroma of Greece (Spotros = ‘ shower ’ as well as 
•dew’). For Syrian countries, see E. W. Lane, .droWe Lexicon, 
i.v. 'Talli’; Qur’an, ih 207. J. G. Frazer (Totemism and 
Exogamy, 1910, L 168 f.) describes their Importance tor the coast 
lands of Australia. 

14 ‘The drops of dew,’ Job 3833; the saturation of Gideon's 
fleece, Jg 6371- ; the traveller’s head soaked with ‘ dew,' Oa 63 ; 

• showers on the prass,’ Mlc 67. 


the inference that such deposit in particular and 
all moisture in general were caused by the moon 
was a clear result of primitive observation. 
Aleman says that Dew is a daughter of Zens and 
the Moon. Greek and Latin folklore regarded the 
moon as the great source of moisture, and the sun 
as the great source of heat. 

• As the humid power of the moon was assumed to be greatei 
when the planet was waxing: than when it was nvinin?, they 
thought that timber cut during the increase of the luminary 
would be saturated with moisture, whereas timber cut in the 
wane would be comparatively dry. Hence we are told that in 
antiquity carpenters would reject timber felled when the moon 
was growing or full, because they believed that such timber 
teemed with sap ; and in the Vosges at the present day people 
allege that wood cut at the new moon does not dry. In the 
Hebrides, peasants gpve the same reason for cutting their peats 
when the moon is on the wane; “for they observe that if they 
are cut in the increase, they continue still moist and never bum 
clear, nor are they without smoke, but the contrary is daily 
observed of peats cut in the decrease.’’ ’ l 

It is possible that the fact of plants grooving 
more during the night than during the day •was 
known at an early date. The contrast betiveen 
the light of the moon and the torrid force of the 
sun is obvious. Plutarch observes that 

• the moon, with her humid and generative light, is favourable 
to the propagation of animals and the growth of plants ; while 
the sun, with his fierce fire, scorches and bums up all growing 

things.' 2 

Equally natural is the inference that things 
grow with the waxing, and decrease with the 
waning, of the moon. The deposition of dew on 
plants corroborates such observations, and intro- 
duces another line of thought. The connexion of 
moisture avith life and CTowth is most strikingly 
proved by vegetable ^enomena. Hydrostatic 
turgor is the essential condition of mowth, Pliny’s 
remark shows the extension of 9ie principle to 
animal processes : 

‘ Even the blood of men grows and diminishes with the light 
of the moon.’ 3 

Thus, primitive philosophy views the moon 

* as the great cause of vegetable mowtb, first, because the planet 
seems ifeclf to grow, and second, because it is supposed to bo 
the source of dew and moisture.’ 4 


A contributory inference is the connexion of the 
changes of the moon with the monthly periodicity 
of women.® The Ahts and Greenlanuers, like the 
majority of primitive peoples, regard the moon m 
male. The latter people believe that the moon is 
able to impregnate women. Girls are afraid to 
look long at it ; no woman •will sleep on her back, 
•without first spitting on her fingers and rubbing 
the spittle on her stomach.® 

The symbolism of the last-cited practice may 
be compared ■with several scatterea facts. The 
cosmology of the Hindus, in its theory of the 
marriage of heaven and earth, employed the very 
obvious symbolism of rain as the impregnating 
fluid ; and the soul, as the male and life-m^ving 
principle, •purusa, descends in the fonn of rmn 
and re-issues from men as the germ.® This notion 
of the philosophers of the upanisads is but a 
crystallization of the general connexion of moisture 
with life.® Such ideas are in flux, and constantly 
passing into each other ; but a tendency is clearly 
observable to regard dew as a sort of heavenly 
leed, fertilizing earth and its products, and stimu- 
lating groivth. . „ 

The union of sky and earth, which results in Oie 
propagation of plant-life, is a world-ivide ttieory , 
iud sympathetic ritual is extensively employed 
1 Frazer, Qm, 1900, ii. 168 f., who quo^ 

10. 3; Macrob. Saturn. . Artotl^ 

f'emcandtes, 1890, p. 49 fl. : Pliny, HJTb. 223, 1 • 5 ’, 

Probl. xxiv. 14 ; Sauv6, Folklore ’ 

^G^^l%prmC'sSMs'a^’£udi^ Of Savage ’taS, p. 
106; H. Egrfe, Vesenp. o/Greenlaj^^, IMS, p. 209. 

7 Max Muller, Ptyeholo^l 154. 

8 Crawley, lizd of the SotU^ 1009, pp. 223, 220. 
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ensure and expedite it. It is, however, probable 
that some of the amcultural customs inmuded in 
the general practice by which individuals or couples 
‘ roll ’ over the fields ^ are not survivals of a ritual 
of sympathetic intercourse, but simply express the 
intention of rubbing the fertilizing dew into the 
ground. In Bussia, for instance, the spiritual 
person of the priest is rolled over the sprouting 
crop.° In Holland there is still practised a custom 
of ‘fertilizing’ the crops by actual sexual inter- 
course. It takes place at Whitsuntide and is 
significantly called dauwtroppen, ‘dew-treading.’® 
Here there is perhaps a combination, natural 
enough, of the two methods. Rolling in the dew 
may be practised for various reasons. 

In Spain the custom still exists among country 
folk of rolling naked in the dew of the meadows 
on Midsummer Day. It is regarded as being 
preventive of skin-diseases. The same custom, 
with the same reason, is found in Normandy, 
P4rigord, and the Abruzzo.* The vivifying power 
of a liquid generated under conditions of mystery 
is a sufficient reason for its use in medicinal and 
other magic. Attached to this use is a natural 
ascription of purifying power. It is worth noting 
that a good deal of the dew referred to in folklore 
and by poets is not dew, but water evaporated 
from leaves, and that this water is pecnliarly pure. 
The people of Java are fond of washing the hair in 
dew to prevent greyness.® The custom of washing 
the face with dew on May morning for the promot- 
ing of beauty is still common in Europe. In Nias, 
dew is employed medicinally, especially by the 
‘priests.’ A ‘spiritual’ power is ascribed to it.® 
In the Moluccas, various medicines are prescribed 
to be taken not in water but in dew.’ Among the 
Thompson Indians, part of the course of training 
undergone by boys at puberty, by way of acquiring 
a guardian spirit, is rolling naked in the dew, or 
washing the body with branches covered with 
ilew.® 

Kruijt la of opinion that in East Indian boiief dew is regarded 
as the sweat of the earth, and that its magical powers may be 
thus expiained. Certainly the Peso word for ‘dew’ also con- 
notes ‘sweat’ ; but the general considerations referred to above 
and the special connexion of impregnatory power are more 
probable reasons, though sweat in folk-belief and custom 
possesses magical properties of invigoration. 

In connexion with vegetation, the idea of dew is 
crossed with ideas of magical bloom, and even of 
magical food, no less than of seed. The very 
ethereal quality of the liquid state of dew seems 
to invite such focusing of analogies. Thus, in the 
old English custom of gathering ‘ May,’ the blossom 
of the hawthorn, and the dew from the grass, and 
bringing them home with music,® the dew may be 
regarded as the spiritual analogue of the blossom. 
In the German May Day processions of the peasant 

outh, the dew is swept off" the grass with a ‘ May- 

ush.’ The miraculous bloom or seed of the fem 
which appears on Midsummer Eve, according to 
European folklore, is liable, when being gathered, 
to vanish ‘ like dew on sand ’ or mist m the air.’* 
This is not a merely descriptive, but an effective, 
analogy. 

1 GB®ii. £08 f. 

* W. Monnhardt, MytTiol. Fonchungen, 1884, p. 341. 

* Van Hoevell, in Intemat. Archiv /. Fthnographie, Till. 
(1895) 134. 

4 GIF iil. 297, quoting O. Acevado (letter in Le Temps, Sept. 
1808) and Lecoeur (Esguisses du hocage normand, 1883-87, 
il. 8) ; de Nore (Ohesnel de la CharboucloiB), CenUumes, etc., des 
provinces de France, 1840, p. 160 ; Finamore, Credenze, vsi e 
costumi abruzzesi, 1800, p. 167. 

6 A. C. Kruijt, Bet Animisms in den Indischen Arehipel, 
1006. p. 47. 

0 Kruijt, foe. eit. 7 Ib. 

8 J. Teit, •’The Thompson Indians of British Columbia,' in 
Amer. Jlvs. of Sat. Bist., 1000, p. 317. 

9 Dyer, British Popular Customs, 1876, p. 257. 

19 GIF 1. 217, quoting Kuhn and Schwartz, SorddeutscheSagen, 
1848. 

u Ib. lit 341 fl. 


The dew, in other words, is the concrete con- 
comitant of the spiritual substance. It may be 
conjectured that the miraculous power, conferred 
by fem-seed, of discovering liidden treasure is 
derived from the jewel-like scintillations of dew- 
drops. 

A good illustration of such homologies between 
the concrete and the spiritual is to be seen in 
the OT account of manna and its deposition. 
Like fem-seed, it came with mysteiy, and, liks 
fem-seed, it was to be gathered according to rule. 
Its invariable antecedent was the dew, and, in the 
same way as it apparently crystallized out of the 
dew in the -wilderness, so we may imagine the idea 
and the story of it to have crystallized out of the 
fluid notions concerning dew. 

‘At even,’ saj’s Jahweh, ‘ye shall eat flesh, and in the morn- 
ing ye shall be filled with bread. . . . And it came to pass at 
even, that the quails came up, and covered the camp : and in 
the morning the dew lay round about the camp. And when the 
dew that lay was gone up, behold, upon the face of the wilder- 
ness there lay a small round thing, as small as the hoar frost on 
the ground. And when the children of Israel saw it, they said 
one to another, It is manna (What is this ?) : for they wist not 
what it was.’ 4 IVhen the sun waxed hot, it melted It was 
‘ like coriander seed, white,’ 9 or the colour of bdellium.3 The 
connexion with dew is more precisely noted in the second 
account : ‘ And when the dew fell upon the camp in the night, 
the manna fell upon it.’ 4 After eating the com of the promised 
land, the Israelites found that the manna automaticailj' ceased.® 
It was ‘the com of heaven’; ‘angels’ food’ pv ‘the bread of 
the mightjr’), and from heaven it was ‘rained down.’ 6 As was 
the case -with the quails, and the water, and with the preserva- 
tion of clothes, manna was a magical detail of a magically sup- 
ported existence in the wilderness. The writer of Deuteronomy 
actually rationalizes it into moral instmetion — ‘manna, which 
thou knewest not, neither did thy fathers know ; that he might 
make thee know that man doth not live by bread only, but by 
every thing that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth 
man livc.’7 Significantly enough, the people found it unsatisfy- 
ing, and they murmured : ‘ We remember the fish, which wo did 
eat in Egypt for nought ; the cucumbers, and the melons, and 
the leeks, and the onions, and the garlick : but now our soul is 
dried away ; there is nothing at all : we have nought save this 
manna to look to ’ ; ‘ there is no bread, and there is no water ; 
and our soul loatheth this light bread.’® 

The whole account, with its significant analogies, 
is important as illustrating the psychological pro- 
cess % which a concrete idea may take shape from 
visual perception aided by imagination. Fem- 
seed, wkich sparkles like fire, and vanishes like 
dew, is, we suggest, an imaginative product of 
dew, as elusive as its source ; manna, we sugge-st 
also, is equally an imaginative product of dew, 
developed along another line — that of the ideas of 
food stimulated by starvation. Coming after or 
upon the dew, an ethereal light food from heaven, 
the food of angels, easily passing into intellectual 
pabulum, it is as elusive as dew in its beha-viour 
and as unsatisfying in its results. But it supports 
life miraculously for those who are in a state of 
supematuralism. Most certainly it is erroneous 
to base the story of manna upon such actual 
phenomena as the secretions of the Tamarix 
mannifera or other plants.® The comparison with 
coriander seed amounts merely to its standing for 
the essence of bread.’® 

These ideas may be more closely illustrated. 
The people of Halmahora hold that dew is the 
food of spirits.” In Minahassa it is said that the 
first man fed on dew.” Farther, an essentially 
spiritual connexion is claimed for dew. The people 
last cited believe that the final end of the somof 
man is to be merged in dew. The Balinese hold 
that the soul returns to earth, after being dissi- 
pated into the air by the cremation of the body, 
m the form of dew.’® The Toradja belief is that 
the soul dies eight or nine deaths before it finally 
changes into water and disappears in mist.’® The 
J Ex 16>2-». 3 Ex 16®!. t Nu IV. 

4 Ka 11®. 8 Jos 612. g pg gsMS 

7Dt8®. 8 Null®- 6 215. 

9 Crawley, Idea of the Soul, 228 f. 

19 Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians, 1878, i. 177. 
u Kruijt, op. eit. 47. l® Ib. it IJ, ij 

14 Ib. 163. 
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followng beliefs are particularly significant. Tbe 
Sea Dayaks report that souls die seven times after 
the death of the body. 


came into some contact with the earth-roddesg. . Ic 
reconcile her cult with Athena’s, it mar Bell have happened 
that the latter goddess was given two of her titles,’ namelv 
Pandrosos and Herse. 


‘After having become degenerated by these successive 
dj'ings, they become practically annihilated by absorption 
into air and fog, or by a final dissolution into various jungle 
plants not recognized by any name.' t 

The Olo-Ngadju and other peoples of the East 
Indian Islands speak of the souls of the dead as 
passing into plants. _ The Mualang Dayaks say 
that the soul after a time dies, and then descends 
upon the rice in the form of dew. The more souls 
there are to descend upon it, the richer is the rice- 
harvest.® In reference to manna, it may he noted 
that the East Indians believe that, if the soul of 
the rice be absent, the grain has no nutritive pro- 
perty ; a man may eat it but will never he satis- 
fied.® The soul of the Lushai turns into water, 
and evaporates as dew. If dew falls on a man, his 
child will be a re-incamation of the dead.'* 

Here the ideas of moisture in relation to life, 
and of unindividualized haze or mist, out of which 
individual forms are precipitated, meet again in 
dew. Thus, while the Hill Toradjas believe the 
soul to pass into a cloud, the Samoans believe it 
to be ‘the daughter’ of ‘vapour of the land’ 
which forms clouds ; and the Tracey Islanders 
say that the first man was created out of vapour.® 
Thus the descent of the soul to earth and its 
ascent, after the death of the body, to heaven have 
been, in the evolution of religious thought, not 
only compared to, but identified with, the rise and 
fall of the dew. The identification has served the 
complex purpose of explaining the process of dew- 
formation and that of the nutritive physiolo^ of 
plants, and incidentally the origin and end of 'the 
soul of man. The Gorontalese of Celebes apply an 
instructive analogy to the relations of the four 
souls of man. The greatest of these resides in the 
brain, and is ‘ like the sea.’ Part of it is separated 
in the form of moisture and produces dew. The 
ascending dew is rahmani ; this is the second soul, 
njawa rahmani, residing above the heart. The 
dew which ascends to the sky is rohani, the third 
soul, ‘ lustre of breath,’ residing in the heart ; the 
dew which descends as rain is djasmani, the fourth 
soul, ‘soul of the body,’ residing in the whole 
body.® This account illustrates the spiritual 
potentiality of the idea of dew. 

There was a special development of the ideas 
of dew in both the Athenian and the Hebrew 
religions. 

(1) In Athenian mythology, Herse (Dew) and 
Pandrosos (All-de'wy) are daughters of Cecrops 
and Agraulos. A nte, termed ’Appij^opla or 'Epcri]- 
fopla, was performed in honour of Athene. Little 
is known either of Herse or the rite which seems 
to bear her name, or of Pandrosos.® The state- 
ment of Moeris, that the ippri<f)6poi ‘ carried dew to 
Herse’ in the Arrhephoria is uncorroborated.® But 
the arrhephoroi, or hersephoroi, are verified as 
‘ maidens trained in the service of Athena, and 
living near the temple of Athena Polias.’ ® In the 
Arrhephoria they ‘ brought a mysterious ofi'ering 
by an underground passage from the temple of 
Aphrodite iv K^ttois,’ not to Herse, or to Pan- 
drosos, but to Athene. Famell concludes that 

‘ the fruits of the earth appear to have been in some way 
consecrated ’ to Athene. ‘ It is also evident that at Athens she 

1 Perham, in H. Ling Roth, The Nalivet of Sarawai:, 1896, L 
E13. 

2 Kruijt. op. eit. 333 f. s Jb. US. 

< Census of Iwlia, 1903, i. 225. 

s Jb. 3S3 : G. Turner, Samoa, 18S1, p. 282 f. See also Crawley, 
Idea of the Soul, 228 f. 

6 Kruijt, op. eit. 13. 

2 lYarer, Pausan. ii. 344 f., gives the known fact*. 

8 s.v. ’Eppirf'opot (ed. Koch, 130). 

» FarneU. CGS i. 289. 


Pandrosos is thus no individual spirit, nor 
originally an ^ithet of Athene, but an epithet 
of the Earth Goddess, in reference to her deny 
covering and its connexion with the growth of the 
crops. The ceremony embodying this connexion 
was transferred to the centralized deity of Attica 
— ^Athene. The dew-carriers are mentioned in in- 
scriptions,® but there is no such verification of the 
existence of Herse. She is apparently a mere 
name, develcmed from the terms 'EpapipSpoi and 
'Epa-qtpopla.^ But it is a question what tliese terms 
themselves imply. 

The story of Erichthonios being given to the three sisters. 
Herse, Pandrosos, and A^ulos, to nurse, Pandrosos alone 
being faithful to her trust, is explained by Miss Harrison as an 
lotiological myth, invented to account for the rite of Arrhe- 
pkoria or Hersephoria. The scholiast on Aristoph. Lysislrata, 
64, observes : • Some say, on account of the a, ft is appri^opia, 
because maidens carry “ nameless things " (appijra) ; others, on 
account of the e, ipmijiopia, because maidens walk in pro- 
cession in honour of Herse, daughter of Cecrops.’ The terms 
bpoiro; and tpap are also used for the young of animals, such as 
Iambs and sucking pigs.3 A remarkable feature of the Thes- 
mophoria, another ritual performed by women alone, and also 
In connexion with the fertility of the crops, was the casting 
of pigs into peyepa or oJuro, underground chasms, and the 
bringing out of the rotten flesh, presumably the following year. 
These services were performed by the thesmophoroi, and the 
flesh was used, as in many agricultural customs, as a mayicai 
fertilizer of the fields. Mies Harrison suggests that the tpaai 
or Spoooi * carried ’ by the hersephoroi were young animals, and 
that they were used in a manner and for a purpose similar to 
those of the Thesmophoria.* The Arrhephona is certainly 
associated with the Thesmophoria and Skirophoria, and it is 
in accordance with the principles of myth-formation that, as 
she suggests, both the name Herse and the story of Erich- 
thonios should hove been invented to explain a rite that bad 
become mysterious. 

Preiler, on the other hand, had regarded Herse ns a Dew 
Goddess— a personification of the Dew.® LaterOerman scholars 
regard her as a nymph of the same class as Auxo and T^allo— 
personifications of the ‘ growth ’ of the crops.® No reliance is 
to be placed on the scholiast’s reference to apprpa. Any 
‘ mysterious,’ that is, ritual, object— even a branch laden with 
dew— might be styled appijror, Just ns much ns a _^' 0 Ung animal 
or its flesh. And the word ipori has the forms tppp and opM, 
hence aopiji^opia and ippp^opia. tperp as a ‘younp thinff is 
a metaphor, a priori later in origin than a primitive agricul- 
tural ritual, and therefore unlikely to be the original meaning 
of the name of the ceremony. The scholiast on Aristophanes 
says ; ‘ Maidens walk in procession in honour of Herse ’ ; there 
is here no mention of dew, but he may have known that the 
maidens carried branches laden with dew, and omitted to 
mention the fact, branch-carrying being a regular detail ol 


processions. , . , . , , , 

Ottfried Miiiler suggested that the arrhephoroi carried simply 
leafy branches wet with dew, symbolical ol a petition for a 
supply of dew during the beat of Bummcr.2 _ 

Thus we have a ceremony similar to the wide-spreau 
European custom of caiTyingMay boughs dipped in 
dew.® In these and in the Athenian custom tlierc 
may have been a magical demand for dew ratlicr 
than a prayer for it, but the brancli i-s t!ie im- 
portant object, the focus of the demand for growth 
and fruitfulness of the crops ; and the dew may be 
merely an accessary. This explanation, on the 
whole, seems the most probable. Herse may be 
unreal as a deity, but the fact remains that the 
Athenian mythologists, if not the Athenian priests, 
actually personified the Dew, while the herse- 
phoroi certainly carried something in procession. 
Though unverified, Moeris’ statement may nave 
hit the truth, and what they carried may have 
been dew’. Here it is possibly significant that Hic 
arrhephoroi carried their ofi’ering from the 
of Aphrodite iv Kijwois. The dew-laden y 

may have grown in the gardens of the y. 
procreation, and possibly the generative symbo 


1 CIA lit 319: ‘EpoTj^opoi. . Athens 

2J. E. Barrison, Mpthol. and llonununts of Ane. Ainens. 

*2 CL ’ Jic^h. Agam. 141 ; Artemis Is kind to the ®p<5<r« ol 

SGr.Whof.2 1.173. 

* Reseller, s.v. ' Herse.’ . , 

^ Darem^rg’-Saglio, 8,v. ArrhephorU. 
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of dew was a factor in the ritual (see above). The 
dew would thus serve to impregnate the fields. 

In the case of Apollo Eersos at Vari, the epithet 
seems to he of the same character as Pandrosos. 

(2) The post-Bihlical literature and ritual of the 
Hebrews snow an interesting development of the 
ideas of the OT concerning dew. The Book of 
Enoch, after describing the dwelling of the spirit 
of the dew, and the connexion between its clouds 
and the clouds of the mist,^ speaks of ‘winds 
coming from the middle of the twelve portals ’ ; 
these bring ‘ beneficial dew of prosperity ’ ; from 
other portals, ‘ hurtful dew ’ emerges, accompanied 
by locusts and other calamities.^ So the Eab- 
binical writings state that ‘ in the sixth heaven, 
Makon, there are treasuries of hurtful dews 
and of beneficial dewdrops.’ ^ A prayer is ofiered 
between Pesah and Shdo1l'6th that God may pre- 
serve the people from the hurtful dews.* The two 
loaves of oread ‘ waved ’ on Shdbil'6th are a sym- 
bolic petition to the Euler of heaven and earth 
and the four •winds, to withhold the unpropitious 
winds and dews.® As for the dew of blessing, thus 
fluctuating between the material and the moral, 
it is said that, since the destruction of the Temple, 
no dew of unmixed blessing falls ® — apparently on 
account of the cessation of the tithes and the 
heave-ofiering.’ Dew falls as a heavenly gift, and 
by the merit of no man.® Yet only on account of 
Israel does dew come as a blessing upon the world ; 
on account of Jacob or of Job.” God promised 
Abraham under an oath never to let dew cease to 
bless his descendants, and therefore the words of 
Elijah could not stop its fall.^® 

The Dew of the Eesurrection is a remarkable 
concentration of these ideas, oririnating chiefly 
from a passage of Isaiah; ‘Awake and sing, ye 
that dwell in the dust : for thy dew is as the dew 
of herbs, and the earth shall cast forth the dead.’ “ 
The passage, ‘ Thou, 0 God, didst send a plentiful 
rain, thou didst confirm thine inheritance, when 
it was weary,*'” was interpreted to refer to an 
incident at the giving of the Law : 

‘ When God appeared amidst the trembling of the earth on 
Sinai, life fled from the people of Israel and from all the living 
people in the land of Israel ; and the angels said: " Dost Thou 
desire to give Thy Law unto the dead or unto the living f" 
Then Ood dropped the dew of Eesurrection upon all, and they 
revived.' i® 

This Dew of the Eesurrection is stored up in 
'Arabot, the highest heaven j '* and by it the dead 
are revived.'® 

In the modern Hebrew liturgies Geshem, ‘ rain,’ 
and JTaf, ‘ dew,’ have an important place, though 
the prayers for them are ‘regarded rather as 
an affirmation of the Divine control of the 
seasons.*'® On the first day of Passover, fal is 
substituted for Geshem. On this and other occa- 
sions for Pal, the reader of Mus^ puts on the 
white shroud and cap, as on the Day of Atone- 
ment. The Talmudists decided that the actual 
prayer for rain — ‘ Give dew and rain for a blessing 
upon the face of the earth ’ — should be introduced 
only at the inception of the rainy season. The 
melodies accompanying Geshem and pal are vari- 
ous throughout Europe, and are distinguished by a 
quaint charm." 

Literature. — K. Kohler, L. N. Dcmbitz, F. L. Cohen, 
In JE.s.m. 'Dew,' ‘Geshem’: T. K. Cheyne, art. ‘Dew,’ in 
EEC ; J. Neil, Palestine Exjflorcd, 18S2 ; E. Hull, art. ‘ Dew,‘ in 
BEE ; J. G. Frazer, GI>^, 1000, Pausanias, 1900 ; L. Preller, 
Grieehisehe J!iithologie\ 1872-76; Roscher, s.v. ‘Tau'; 

1 En. 6020 . 3 TSSa. 3 Baff. 126. 

< Lev. E. 28. 6 lb.; Suit. 875. ® Scfa ix. 12. 

7 Shab. 325. 

8 Jerus. Ta an. i. 6Sd ; Eer. v. Ob. ” Gen. JL 00. 

1® Jerus. Ta'an. l.e.; Bab. Ta'an. Za, 5. 

« Is 20 W. 12 Ps 688. 

IS K. Kohler, in JB, s.v. ‘ Dew. l* Baff. 125. 

15 Jerus. Eer. v. 05, Ta'an. L GZd. 

15 L. N. Dembitz and F. L. Cohen, in JE, s.v. ‘ Geshem.’ 

" .TE, Inec. eitl. 


L. R. Famell, CGS, vol. i. [1896]; J. E. Harrison, llythol. 
and Jlonuments of Ancient Athens, 1890 ; A. C. Kruijt, Bet 
Animisme in den Ind. Arehipel, 1906. 

A. E. Crawley. 

DHAMMAPALA. — ^This epithet means ‘De- 
fender of the Faith ’ ; it has been chosen as an 
honorary title by Buddhist kings, and as their 
name in religion by members of the Buddhist 
Order, but laymen do not use it. As a royal title 
it has been traced only in N. India and Burma 
(Bttddhaghomipjpalti, 11, 21) ; as a name for bhihkhtts 
it has been fairly prevalent in India and Ceylon 
from the 6th cent. B.O. doivn to the present day. 
A Dhammapala is included among the theras 
(‘elders’) contemporary with the Buddha, to 
whom are ascribed the poems preserved in the 
Therigdthd ; and several others are mentibned as 
the authors of minor works of later date. The 
only one wlio played an important part in the 
history of the religion is distinguished from the 
others by the special title of Achariya, ‘the 
Teacher.’ 

In the colophons to those of his works that have 
so far been edited we find two statements : (1) that 
he claimed to have followed the traditional inter- 
pretation of his texts as handed down in the Great 
Minster at Anuradhapura in Ceylon ; and (2) that 
his life was spent at the Badara Tittha-Vihara. 
And from the Sdsana-vamsa (p. 33) we learn that 
this place was in the Tamil country, not far from 
Ceylon. It would seem, therefore, that Dhamma- 
pafa was educated at the same universi^_ as 
Buddhaghosa, and that he was a Tamil by birth 
and lived and wrote in South India. 

The first of these conclusions is confirmed by the 
published works of the two writers. They have 
very similar ■views, they appeal to the same 
authorities, they have the same method of exegesis, 
they have reached the same stage in philological 
and etymolodcal science (a stage far beyond that 
reached at that time in Europe), they have the 
same lack of any knowledge of the simplest rules 
of the higher criticism. So far as we can at present 
judge, they must have been trained in the same 
school. 

As to the second point — the birth and life of 
Dhammapala in South India — we have a curious 
confirmation from outside. Yiian Chwung visited 
Kauchipura, the capital of the Tamil country, in 
A.D. 640. The brethren there told him that 
Dhamniaphla had been bom there. 

‘He was a boy ol good natural parts which received great 
development ns he grew up. When he came of age, a daughter 
of the king was assigned to him as wife. But on the night 
before the ceremony of marriage was to bo performed, being 
greatly distressed in mind, he prayed earnestl}' before an image 
of the Buddha. In answer to his prayer a god bore him away 
to a mountain monastery some hundreds of li from the capital. 
When the brethren there heard his story, they complied with 
his request and gave him ordination.’ 1 

It IS tme that the English translators of Yiian 
Chwang use the Sanskritized form of the name 
(Dharmapiila). This would not necessarily show 
that the Chinese pilgrim applied the story to a 
person diflerent from our Dhammapala ; for both 
j he and his translators frequently give the Sans- 
kritized form (which they imagine to be more 
correct) for Pali names of persons and places. But 
Yiian Chwang adds the title Phxisa (that is. Bod- 
husattva). This shows that he applied the story 
to the teacher of his own teacher, a Dharmapala 
who had been a famous dignitary of the university 
of Nalanda in North India, and ivho must have 
flourished at the end of the 6th century. To him 
he would naturally and properly apply this title, 
which was used among the Mahayana Buddhists 
in a sense about equivalent to our honorarv detrree 
of D.D. 

But it is much more probable that the Kauchipura 
bhikkhits told the story of their own distinguished 
' Watters, I’lian Chwang, ii. 226. 
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colleague, and that the pilgrim, who knew nothing 
of him, misapplied^ it.^ In any case the two 
scholars are quite distinct. Their views differed 
as widely as those of a Calvinist and a Catholic ; 
one wrote in Pali, the other in Sanskrit ; one was 
trained at Anoradhapura, the other at Nalanda ; 
and the Pali scholar was about a century older 
than the Sanskrit one, the one having flourished 
in the last quarter of the 6th cent., the other in 
the last quarter of the 6th. 

The Gandha-vamsa, a very late librarian’s cata- 
logue, enumerates (p. 60) 14 works ascribed to 
Dhammapala. Even the bare names are full of 
interest. Whereas Buddhaghosa commented on 
the five principal prose works in the Canon, seven 
of Dhammapala’s works are commentaries on the 
principal books of poetry preserved in the Canon, 
two others are shb-commentaries on Buddhaghosa’s 
works, and two more are sub-commentaries on 
commentaries not written by Buddhaghosa. This 
shows the importance attached, at that period in 
the history of the orthodo.v Buddhists, to the work 
of re-writing in Pali the commentaries hitherto 
handed down in the local dialects, such as Sinhalese 
and Tamil. 

In his o'ivn commentaries, Dhammapala follows 
a regular scheme. First comes an Introduction to 
the whole collection of poems, giving the tradi- 
tional account of how it came to be put together. 
Then each poem is taken separately. After ex- 
plaining how, when, and by whom it was composed, 
each clause in the poem is quoted and explained 
philologically and exegetically. These explana- 
tions are indispensable for a right understanding 
of the diflScult texts with which he deals. The 
remaining three works are two commentaries on 
the Netti, the oldest Pali work not included in the 
Canon, and a psychological treatise. 

Of these 14 vorks by Dhammapala, three (the commentaries 
on the Therinatha and on the Peta- and Vim&na-vatthus') 
have been published in full by the Pali Text Society ; and an 
edition of a fourth, his comment on the Therigdthd, is being 
prepared. Hardy and Windisoh, in their editions of the texts, 
have also given extracts from hie comments on the Nttti and 
the Iti-mUtaka. 

It is evident, from Yiian Chwang’s account of 
his stay in the Tamil country, that in Dhamma- 
pala’s time it was preponderatingly Buddhist, and 
that of the non-Buddhists the majority were Jains. 
It is now all but exclusively Hindu. We have only 
the vaguest hints as to when and how this remark- 
able change was brought about. 

LtmuATORE. — Gandha-varjisa, ed, Minay eff, PTS, 18S6; 
Buddhagho^uppatti, ed. J. Gray, London, 1892; Sdsana-varpsa, 

ed. M. Bode, 1897 ; T. Watters, On Tuan Chwdng, ed. Rhys 
Davids and S. W. Bushell, London, 1905; Therigdthd Com- 
mentary, ed. G. Muller, 1892; Peta-vatthu Commentary, ed, 
E. Hardy, do. 1894 ; Vimdnorvatthu Commentary, ed, E. Hardy, 

do. 1801 . T. W. Rhys Davids, 

DHARMA. — Sacred law and duty, justice, re- 
ligious merit. This is one of the most comprehen- 
sive and important terms in the whole range of 
Sanskrit literature. Indian commentators have 
explained it as denoting an act which produces the 
quality of the soul cSled apurva, the cause of 
heavenly bliss and of final liberation. In ordinaiy 
usage, however, it has a far wider meaning than 
this, and may denote established practice or custom 
of any caste or community. One of the six systems 
of philosophy, the Furvamirnatrisa, expressly pro- 
fesses to teach dharma. The special manuals of 
the sacred law, of which the Code of Mann is the 
most familiar example, are called dharmaiaslra, 
•lawbooks,’ or smrti, ‘records of tradition.’ 
Dharma personified is the god of justice and judge 
of the dead. Adharma, the god of injustice, is his 
adversary. The ordeal of Dharma and Adhanna 
consists in drawing lots from an earthen vessel. 

1 This question is discussed at length by E. Hardy in ZDifO 
li. (1893) 100-127. 


One lot contains a white figure of Dharma, and 
the other a black figure of Adhanna. In Buddhism 
Dharma is one of the three members of the trinity 
[triratna, the three jewels’): Buddha, the law, 
and the priesthood. The worship of Dharma, which 
is largely prevalent in Western Bengal at the 
present day, appears to bea remnantof Buddliism. 
See Censtis of India, 1901, vol. vi. p. 204.; cf. Law 
AND Lawbooks (Hindu). j. Jolly 


DHINODHAR. — A sacred hill in Western 
India situated in the State of Cutch. A ridiculous 
legend explains the name to mean ‘ the patiently 
bearing,’ because the saint Dharamnath, weighed 
down by the load of his sins, determined to mortify 
the flesh by standing on his head upon some sacred 
bill. Two hills burst asunder under the weight of 
his’ iniquities ; but Dhinodhar stood the test, and 
thus gained its name. The saint founded a monas- 
tery here and established the order of the Kanphatfi, 
or ‘ear-pierced’ Jogis. The stone on wliich the 
saint is reported to have done penance is smeared 
ivith vermilion and venerated, and the head of the 
community when he comes to worship is received 
ivith adoration by the people of the neighbourhood 
and by pilgrims who flock to the holy place. 

ISTSsjaims.— Bombay Gazetteer, v. I18S0J 220. 

W. Crooke. 

DHYANA (Pali jhana). — I. Meditation, or 
dhyana, in Sanskrit. — This is a religious prac- 
tice which presupposes a life in retirement, and 
concentration of mind upon a single thought. In 
the Rigvedic period we find penance (tapas) or 
bodily mortification, ^ but in the Upanisad or post- 
Upanisad religious schools the idea was trans. 
ferred from body to mind, until it took the fom 
of dhydna, which began ndth a meditation on the 
eacrea syllable Om, The object, method, and other 
details of meditation vary in diflerent schools, but 
we may safely say that it has been and is the 
universal method of the mental culture of aU 
Indian religious schools. The nse of the word 
dhyana, too, is not ve^ definite even in the 
Upanisads themselves. Sometimes it is different 
from yoga (concentration), which is a general term 
for such practices, or synonymous ndth it, or some- 
times it is a part of the yoga practice. See art. 
'Y’oga. We shall here limit ourselves to the idea 
of dhyana in Buddhism. 

2. Dhyana and samSdhi. — In Buddhism dhyana 
forms an important factor in religious practice. 
First of all, we must clearly distinguish dhySna 
(meditation) from sainadhi (absorption), for a con- 
fusion of the two terms often leads to hopejws 
misunderstanding. Generally speaking, medita- 
tion on an object becomes absorption when snojeot 
and object, the meditator and the meditated, are 
so completely blended into one that the conscious- 
ness of the separate subject altogether disappeara. 
To attain Arhat-ship is to reach the tranquil state 
of without being afiectod at all 

environment and inward sinful thongnt. An 
Arhat is accordingly called the Samahita ( tran- 
qnil ’). Samadhi forms the fourth factor of tno 
Five Forces (6afa) and the Five Faculties (indnya); 
the sixth of the Seven Constituents of 
dhyahga) ; and the eighth of the Noble Eightfold 
Path {mkrga).^ To attain samadhx ib_ 
the sole object of Buddhists, and dhyana ^ 
of the most important means leading to that enu. 
The common classification of dhyana into f 
degrees (see below) probably prevailed alrea y 
the pre-Buddhist period. At any ' 

tion of the fourfold dhyana in the 
(XH. cxcv. 1), the counting among heretics or 

^ e,o, Rtrrv. X. 109. 4, 154. 2, etc. Pali Lid, 

® See mhdvyutpatti, 55 41-44; and OhJIdere. 

1875, ».v. ‘Bata,' ‘Indrira,’ 'Bojjhatifm, “d 
art SiHXnni. 
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those who regard each of the four dhydnas as the 
state of Nirvana in the Brahma-jala-sutta, and 
the reference to a Esi, senior to the Buddha, prac- 
tising the eight samdpattis (four dhydnas and four 
drupyas) in the Jdtaka, seem to point to the fact 
that the mactice of the fonr dhydnas was common 
to both Brahmans and Buddhists. It was the 
Buddha’s part to adapt it hy adding some further 
steps to the four dhydnas,^ 

3. Religious practices preliminary to dhyana. — 
Dhydna, as stated above, is divided into four 
degrees in Buddhism. Even the first and lowest 
of the four dhydnas corresponds in its quality to 
a state higher than the sixth of the eight con- 
stituents of yoga (yo^a-ahga). To reach the first 
dhydna several preliminary practices are needed. 
These correspona to the first five constituents of 
yoga. First of all one has to keep precepts and 
rules {Ma) laid down by the Buddha {yama of 
the yoga-ahgas) ; secondly, to keep one’s body and 
miutt pure and serene, living in solitary retirement 
away from the people, in a forest or a cave 
(niyama), and sitting cross-legged, always think- 
ing on a religious subject {dsana). I'here are 
several methods of preparatory meditation, ac- 
cording to the ability of the meditater. We shall 
give a few examples. A quick-tempered novice 
should practise the meditation on love (Pali 
mettd-harund-bhdvand), in which he is to regard 
all sentient beings as his parents or brothers, 
desiring their happiness and welfare, as aU the 
good he would seen for himself. A novice who 
needs concentration of attention should practise at 
first the method of counting the number of his 
inspirations and expirations (Pali dndpdna-sati, 
corresponding to tho prdndydma of the yoga-ahga). 
Another novice whose impure desire is hard 
to suppress should meditate on the impurity and 
impermanence of the human body (Pali asubhd- 
bhdvand). Another novice whose mind is stupid 
should practise self-culture by meditating on the 
Twelve Chains of Causation. In this way a 
Buddhist should give himself to some kind of 
meditation at the outset. Ten kasinas,^ ten amts- 
sati,* four or six annssati-(thdnas,* in fact, the 
processes of the so-called kamma-Uhdnas (analytic 
meditation), are all preparatory to the practice of 
the right dhydnas. 

4. Details of the four meditations. — When one 
gets accustomed to a concentration of mind amount- 
ing to a suppressing of the senses, one gradually 
attains the state of ecstasy, which is often com- 
pared with the feelings of a debt being paid off or 
of a prisoner being released (e.g. Sdmauna-sntta). 
Roughly speaking, this state of ecstasy is dhydna, 
yet in it we have still four successive states, (a) 
The first dhydna is a state of joy and gladness horn 
of seclusion, full of reflexion and investigation, the 
meditater having separated himself from all sensu- 
ality and sin. (0) The second dhydna is a state of 

' joy and gladness horn of deep tranquillity, without 
reflexion and investigation, these being suppressed ; 
it is the tranquillizing of thought, the predominance 
of intuition, (c) In the third dhydna the meditater 
is patient through gladness and the destruction of 
passion, joyful and conscious, aware in his body of 
that delight which tlie Arhats announce, patient, 
recollecting, glad, [d) The fourth dhydna is purity 
of equanimity and recollection, without sorrow and 
without joy, hy the destruction of previous glad- 


1 IHgha-nikSya, 1. SO-SS, 45-46; LalUa-vittara, ed. Ultra, 
p. 147. 

2 Childers, s.v. It Is a mj’stic meditation in which one re- 
duces the universe to any of the ten predominant ideas, viz. 
earth, water, fire, air, ether, blue, yellow, red, white, black. 

s Childers, s.v. ‘ Kammajihina.’ It is a remembrance of 
Buddha, dharma, iiulgha, precepts, gifts, gods, breaths, body, 
death, and nlrvi^a. 

* Childers, s.e. It embraces recollections of Buddha, jartgAo, 
dAanna, precepts, gifts, and gods. 


ness and grief, hy the rejection of joy and the 
rejection of sorrow.^ 

Childers (p. 169) explains the four states with reference to 
the process of meditation : — * He concentrates his mind upon 
a single thought. Gradually his soul becomes filled with a 
supernatural ecstasy and serenity, while his mind still reasons 
u;mn and investigates the subject chosen for contemplation ; 
this is the first jAana. Still fixing his thoughts upon tne same 
subject, he then frees his mind from reasoning and investiga- 
tion, while the ecstasy and serenity remain, and this is the 
second jhdna. Next, his thoughts still fixed ns before, he 
divests himself of ecstasy, and attains the third jAdna, which 
is a state of tranquil serenity. Lastly’, he passes to the fourth 
jhdna, in which the mind, exalted and purified, is indifferent 
to all emotion, alike of pleasure and of ptun.’ 

This has been very conveniently summed up by PMi com- 
mentators as follows Tlie first j[Adna is accompanied by re- 
flexion (vitakka), investigation (uicAnra), joy (piti), gladness 
(sukha), and attention (ehitlekaggatd) ; the second jhdna is 
accompanied by joy, gladness, and attention; the third jAfino 
is accompanied by gladness and attention ; the fourth jAono is 
accompanied by indifference {upekha).' 

The four thus form progressive steps of medita- 
tion in which we can go up step by step. Each of 
the first three is further divided into tnree orders 
— initial {paritta), medial (majjhima), and final 
{panita); the fourth dhydna alone is the im- 
movable state, free from all the eight troubles — 
inspiration, respiration, reflexion, investigation, 
sorrow, pleasure, pain, and ioy. 

The Buddhist cosmological arrangement of Bupa- 
Zofot (world tvith form), divided into sixteen heavens, 
is made to suit those who have attained the four 
dhydnas, and who can freely enjoy the heavenly 
life either before or after death. The state of 


samddhi resulting from each of the four dhydnas 
determines one’s position in the heavens, which 
are generally assigned as follows : — 
Eupa-loka-heavens.® 

» T> I. _-_r tir: J 


1. Brahma-parisajja devil' 

2. Brahma-purohita „ 

3. Mahabralima „ 

4. Parittflbha „ 

5. AppamanabhS ,, 

6. Abhassara „ ^ 

7. Paritta-subha ,, | 

8. Appamana-subh5 ,, j 

9. Subha-ki’nna „ J 

10. Vehapphala „ > 

11 . Asanua-satta ,, I 


First Dhyana 
heavens. 

Second Dhyana 
heavens. 

Third Dhyana 
heavens. 


S Ate^a ;; J 

14. Sudilsa ;; 

16. Sudassi „ | 

16. Akanittha ,, / 

5. The effect of meditation. — The aim of medita- 
tion is the attainment of Arhat-ship, perfect en- 
lightenment, which possesses the following merits, 
(a) Extinction of desire (ton Aa). The fickle thought 
and indulgence of physical power produce sin and 
illusion, which are the chief oostacles to the 
acquisition of Arhat-ship. The complete annihila- 
tion of sinful thought, i.e. the state of the fourth 
meditation, will lead to perfect enlightenment, 
the highest aim of the Buddhist. The first three 
dhydnas therefore belong to sekho (the first seven 
grades of the Holy Paths), while the fourth belongs 
only to an asekho, i.e. an Arhat. 

(6) Consolidation of knowledge [iidna-dassana). 
The practice of dhydna -will naturally lead to the 
easy concentration of the mental faculties on a 
certain thought, nnd_ strengthen special functions 
proper to the consciousness. The right under- 
standing of the Four Noble Truths (ariya-sachcha), 
the cultivation of the four appamanha,^ etc., can 
1 Khys Davids, Buddhism, London, 1S99, pp. 175-176 
3 Buddhist cosmology assumes the existence ot three heavenly 


enjoyed only by one who has reached Arhat-ship. See. further 
art. CosuoaoST atu) CosKotoor (Buddhist). 

f Appamanna is the unlimited exercise of the qualities of 
fnendhnres (.mrWi) compassion (tarupd), goodwill (mvdita\ 
equanimity (upeiAaX " 
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be attained onljr by the practice of dhyana. 
Especially the all-important appamaiinaf •vvluch is 
common to Buddhism and the yoga philosophy, 
can be exercised only by the medium of dhyanas. 
In short, the attainment of knowledge cannot be 
perfectly accomplished, according to the Buddhist 
theory, without practice of meditation. 

(c) Acquisition of superhuman faculties (iddhi). 
There are six supernatural powers {abhitina), viz. 
various magical powers [iddhividJia), divine ear 
{dibbasota), divine eye {dibbachakhu), knowledge of 
the thought of others (parachittavijdnana), know- 
ledge of the former existences (pubhenivasdnussati- 
nana), and knowledge which causes the destruction 
of human passion {asavakkhayakara-nana). These 
may be perfected by meditation. The Yogiiis, too, 
expect vibhuti (superhuman faculties) by means of 
meditation. 

[d) Enjoyment of the peace of dhyana. Medita- 
tion gives the tranquillity of rest. The dying 
Buddha is said to have sunk in meditation and 
passed all its steps forward and backward, till at 
last he reposed at the fourth meditation, and then 
went into the Great Decease {Parinibbana).^ 
Dhyana is practised by one with the purpose of 
cultivating oneself, but at the same time with the 
aim of reposing oneself in peace, utilizing the result 
of it. Therefore it is sometimes called the ‘ practice 
of great enjoyment ’ (cf. Brahmavihdra). 

6. Development of the idea of meditation. — 
Dhyana in primitive Buddhism is a means of 
attaining samadhi. In the Mahayana school its 
scope has been very much widened. The dhyana- 
^dramita., the fifth of the six ndramitas (perfections) 
js only the way for the Bodnisattvas or Mahayan- 
ists, but not for an Arhat or HinaySnist. One of 
Nfigarjuna’s works “ enumerates sixteen kinds of 
dhydna confined to Bodhisattvas. Asanga’s Yoga- 
charabhUmi mentions nine dhySnas, and again 
subdivides them into thirty-nine.* Further, in the 
Lahk&vatara sutra (ch. 2), dhyana is divided into 
four: (1) baldpichdrika, ‘practised by ordinary 
persons ’ ; (2) arlhapravichaya, ‘ contemplating of 
objects ’ ; (3) tathatdlambana, ’ meditating on 
Truth ’ ; (4) tathagata, ‘ meditation of Buddha.’ 
The four dhyanas of primitive Buddhism as well as 
those of the Yogins are all included in the first 
category, the remaining three being a development 
in the Mahayana schools. 

The ideal of early Buddhism is the equilibrium 
of morals (Ma), meditation (dhyana), and know- 
ledge (prajha) ; but in later Buddhism the balance 
was not supposed to he an important feature for a 
Buddhist, and meditation came to have more 
weight than the other two factors, until in China 
and Japan there arose a sect, the Zen (Japanese 
for dhyana), in which it is the most essential part 
of the entire teaching. This sect has been gaining 
ground more and more, especially among the upper 
classes. See art. Zen. 

LlTBaATxmB.— The literature has been indicated throupbout 
the article, M. ANESAKI and J. TaKAKPSU. 

DIGAMBARAS. — The Digambaras, also called 
Digvasanas, form one of the two branches of the 
Jams, The name, lit. = ‘ clothed in the quarters 
of the sky,’ designates them as naked monks, 
in contradistinction to the monks of the other 
branch of the Jains, the Svetambaras, who wear 
wliite clothes. There is very little difference be- 
tween these two branches as regards the creed; 
indeed, one of the most authoritative hooks of 
the Digambaras, the Tattvdrthddhigama Sutra by 
Umfisvati, is also one of the standard books of the 
6vetambaras, and its author most probably was a 
^vetambara. 

J Cf. BuddhisiTif Camb., Ha5S.» 1896, p. I09f, 

5 Kanjio, no. 1181. s jh,^ no. 1170, ch. 43. 


The peculiar tenets of the Digambaras are the 
following. (1) Perfect saints (kevalim), such ns 
the Tfrtliakaras, live without food. (2) The em- 
bryo of Mahavira, the last Tirthakara, was not 
removed from tjie womb of Devananda to that of 
Trisala, as the Svetambaras contend. (3) A monk 
who owns any property, e.g. wears clothes, cannot 
reach Nirvana. (4) No woman can reach Nirvana. 
Though, therefore, the difference in matters of 
belief between the two sects is, from our point 
of view, rather trifling, still the division between 
them is very marked. The following points deserve 
to be specially noticed. The Digambaras disown 
the canonical books of the Svetambaras, and con- 
tend that they have gradually been lost during 
the first centuries after the Nirvana of Alalmvira ; 
accordingly they have no canonical books of their 
own. In consequence of their having, in early 
times, separated from the other sect and developed 
independently of it, the Digambaras have an 
ecclesiastical as well as a literary history of their 
o%vn, and have religious ceremonies, especially 
with regard to the laity, which differ from those 
of their rivals. 

As regards the origin of the Digambara sect, it 
is ascribed by the Svetambaras to Sivahhflti, who 
started the heretical sect of the ‘Botikas’in 009 
after the Nirvana, or A.D. 83. This report is denied 
by the Digambaras ; they maintain that they have 
preserved the original practices, but that, under 
the eighth successor of Mahavira, Bhadrabahn, _n 
sect ■with laxer principles arose; and that this 
sect, which was called tliat of the ArdhaphRlakas, 
developed 136 years after Vi krama, or A.D. 80, into 
the present sect of ovetS-mbaras [ZDMG xxxvivi. 
[1884] 7 ff.). . ^ 

The Digambaras are most numerous in Soutliorn 
India, where they must have held an important 
position in the early centuries of our era; for in 
the literature of the Dra'vidian people the influence 
of Jainism is admitted by the specialists. It may 
be mentioned that the Digambaras have an exten- 
sive literature of their own, chiefly in Sansknt, 
which goes back to a greater antiquity than that 
of the Svetambaras, S we except the canonical 
books of the latter. For further details, the reader 
is referred to the art. Jainism. H. Jacobi. 


DINKA. — I. Geographical distribution and 
organization.— The Dinka are a congeries of in- 
dependent tribes spread over a vast area, stretch- 
ing from Renk in the north (scarcely 300 miles 
south of Khartum) to within 100 miles of Gondo- 
koro, and reaching many miles to the west in the 
Bahr el-Ghazal Province. All these tribes call 
themselves Jimg or Jenge, corrupted by the Aiaos 
into Dinka ; but no Dinka nation has arisen, lor 
the tribes have never recognized a supreme cm , 
as do their neighbours the Shillnk, nor have they 
ever been united under a military 
Zulus were united under Chakaj They differ 
manners and customs and even m physique, 
are often at war with one another. One ot t e 

most oh'vdous distinctions in habits m dcto een 

relatively powerful cattle-omimg and 

small and comparatively poor tribes 
cattle and scarcely cultivate the ground, hut me 
in the marshes in the neighbourhood of the Sndci, 
and depend largely for their sustenance on fishing 
and liippopotamus-hunting. Their vd Uo > ^ 
rally dirty and evil-smelling, are hndt o CT 
which risis but little above the reed-co% ered sur 
face of the country. The members of these 
tribes call themselves _Moin j jj. ^[,5 

people,’ tain meaning a piece et dry gre 
micUt of the marshes ; and, ^'though m y q 
listinct tribes live in the marshes nn^^f 4 
this habitat entails, their cattle-owning neig 
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‘Quid anima fecerit in inferno, multi multo disputant, an 
Epoliaverit inferos et liberaverit suos qui ante ipsum in sinum 
Abrahae oongregatl fuerant, nihil attmet quaerero et rimari 
ouriosius’ (in Cen. [Erl. ed., 0pp. extg. x. 219]). 

In his popular discourses Luther joins hands 
with the artists, whose pictures of the Descens^is 
portray Christ — in the only way in which He can 
be portrayed, i.e. in the body — as going doira 
‘with a banner in His hand,’ appearing before 
Hell, dislodging Satan, taking Hell by storm, and 
carrying away those who are His (cf. Erl. ed. 
[Germ.] xix.“ 41). Thus, in order that ‘ children and 
simple folk’ might attain to a clear idea of Christ’s 
triumph over Hell and Satan — a fact which must 
become part of their receptive faith — ^Luther did 
not hesitate repeatedly (cr. even the short form of 
the Ten Commandments, 1520 [Weim. ed. vii. 217 
= Erl. ed. [Germ.] xxii. 8], ana elsewhere, c.g. in 
the Satispostille [Erl. ed. [Germ.] v.= 1-17]), and 
notably in an Easter sermon preached at 'Torgau 
on the 13th of April 1533 {Erl. ed, [Germ.] xix.“ 
40-54), to speak of the Dcscensits as if ‘ the Lord 
Christ — the entire person, God and man, with body 
and soul, undivided — had journeyed to Hell, and 
had in person demolished Hell and bound the 
Devil’ (cf. Erl. ed. [Germ.] xix.® 44 f.). But these 
expositions are obviously clothed in the language 
of popular metaphor, and there is not the slightest 
doubt that Luther was aware of their exoteric 
character. He makes this quite clear in the 
exordium of his Torgau discourse : 

' And it pleases me well that, for the simple, it [the Descent] 
should be painted, played, sung, or spoken In this manner (i.e. 
as represented by the artists), and I shall he quite content if 
people do not vex themselves gre.atly with high and subtle 
thoughts as to how it was carried out ; for it did not take place 
in the body at all, os He remained in the grave for three days * 
(&1. ed. [Germ.] xlx.2 41). 

It is instructive to note, as bearing in the same 
direction, what Luther adds to the words quoted 
above regarding the Descent of the whole person : 

‘ Please God, the banner, doors, gate, and chains 
were of wood, or of iron, or did not exist at all ’ 
{op. cit. p, 45). Yet these utterances in the Torgau 
mscourse, notwithstanding their unmistakably 
exoteric and metaphorical cast, came at length to 
be formulated as dogma. Owing, in some un- 
explained way, to local controversies regarding the 
IJescent (F. H. R. Frank, Theol. der Concoraien- 
fonnel, iii., Erlangen, 1863, p. 418 ff.), the framers 
of the Formula of Concord (and even of its fore- 
runner, the so-called Book of Torgau) deemed it 
necessary to insert a special Article (ix.) ‘de 
Descensu Christ!.’ Their ostensible purpose in so 
doing was merely ‘ simplicitatem fidei in symbolo 
Mostolico comprehensam retinere’ (J. T. Muller, 
Die symbol. Biicher d. evang.-luth. Kirche, stereo- 
type ed., Giitersloh, 1882, p. 696. 1). But when, in 
Art. ix., ivith a reference to Luther’s Torgau 
discourse, they declare : ‘ Simplioiter ergo credimus 
quod tota persona, Dens et homo, post sepultnram 
ad inferos descenderit, Satanam devicent, potes- 
tatem inferomm everterit, et diabolo oranem vim 
et potentiam eripuerit’ (ib. 696. 2), it is clear that 
the statement has behind it the whole argumenta- 
tion of Art. viii. on the ‘ Conimunicatio idiomatum ’ 
(i5. 697. 3). 

Lutheran orthodoxy, in maintaining(in opposition 
to the Reformed theology : see § S below), as an 
element of the true doctrine, that the Descensus 
was an act which, occurring after the fei)oiron)(?qi’oi 
and immediately before the Resurrection, involved 
the entire person of Christ, and belonged to the 
status exaltationis, was sim^y proceeding upon 
the lines laid do^vn by the Formula of Concord. 
]But, in seeking to establish these positions,^ it 
appealed to the Petrine passage (1 P 3'*) which 
was not cited by that Formula, asserting that the 
preaching of Christ was a ‘ praedicatio (verbalis !) 
elenchtica,’ and therefore a ‘triumphnm agere’ 
VOL. jv — 42 


(Hollaz, in H. Schmid, Die Dogmatik d. evang.- 
luth. Kirche^, Frankfort, 1858, § 38, note 21). In 
so doing, however, it also makes a complete 
surrender of the ‘ simplicitas Jidei,' as its Christo- 
logy compelled it to qualify the ‘descendit’ by 
the phrase ‘secundum humanam naturam,’ for 
‘secundum divinam naturam jam ante in inferno 
per dominium omnia replens erat’ (Quenstedt, in 
Schmid, op. cit. § 38, note 23). On a closer riew, 
in fact, the ‘descendit’ becomes more attenuated 
stiU, since, according to the doctrine of Christ’s 
omnipresence. His humanity is— after His exalta- 
tion, at all events — ^^vherever His Dirinity is. 
The ‘ supematuralis non localis’ (Hollaz, in 
loc. cit. note 22) is thus merely the first phase of 
the non-local ubiguitas corporis. According to the 
Tubingen school, indeed, the humanity of Christ 
was not to be separated from His non-local omni- 
present Divinity, even at the beginning of His 
rest in the CTave, or at any time, in fact, after His 
conceptio (Domer, Gesch. d. prot. Theol., Munich, 
1867, ii. 788 ff.). 

5. Reformed doctrine. — ^If the Lutheran doctrine 
may be regarded as a modification of the Catholic 
— and it can be explained only by reference to tlie 
latter — the view of the Reformea Churches, so far 
as a single generic view of the question may be 
attributed to them, is characterized by a complete 
abandonment of the Roman dogma. It is true 
that Zwingli, in his first discourse at Berne ( Werhe, 
ed. Schuler and Schulthess, Zurich, 1828-1842, ii 
1. p. 211), kept close to the Catholic interpretation, 
asserting that the pious who lived before Christ 
and believed in the coming Messiah were delivered 
from Hades ; and that later (Fidei expositio 7 
[ Werke, iv. 49]), while of opinion tlmt the ‘ descendit’ 
of the Apostolicum signifies only that Christ really 
died (‘inferis enim connumeran ex humanis abiisse 
est’), he still clung to that view, which rests upon 
a peculiar exegesis of 1 P 3’®'\ Leo Jud, again, 
in his Catechism of 1534, finds no more in the 
* descendit ’ than ‘ vere mortuus est ’ ; ‘ He died 
and was buried — went to Hell indeed, i.e. He really 
died’ (A. Schweizer, Die Glaubcnslehre der evang.- 
rcf. Kirche, ii., Zurich, 1847, p. 349). Then Calvin, 
wnUe deeming it an error to take the ‘descendit’ 
as equivalent to ‘sepultus est’ (Inst. 1536 [Opp. i. 
70s ‘haec particnla de descensu . . . nunime 
superflua’]; emphatic repudiation in Inst. 1539- 
64 [0pp. i. 629] and 1559 [0pp. ii. 375]), neverthe- 
less characterizes the Roman view as a ‘fabula’ 
not only in Inst. 1636 (i. 69 f.) but also later (Inst. 
1539-54, 7. 27 [i. 529 f.]; 1559, 2. 16, 9 [ii. 375 f.]); 
the idea that the souls of the dead ore confined in 
a prison he regards as simply ‘childish’ (1559, 2. 
16, 9 [ii. 376]). From 1536 to 1559 the only moan- 
ing which he drew from the Petrine passages— 
without applying them to the Descensus at all — 
was as follows : 

•virtutem redemptionia per Christum partae exhibitam et 
plane manifestatam esse eorum spiritibus qui ante id tempna 
detuncti luerant.' * Fideles,' lie believes, ‘ tunc plane et praesenti 
aspectu perspexerunt ejus visit-ationem ; contra reprobi . . . 
nullam Bibi spem residuam tunc planius npnovenint’ (Intt. 
1639-64, 7. 27, p. 630; cf. 1630, p. 70, and 1669, 2. 10, 9, 
p. 370). 

To Calvin’s mind the true sense of the article 
‘ descendit ad inferos ’ was this : 

‘Christum nfllictum a Deo fulsse nedivini Judldi horrorem et 
severitatem sensisse, ut irae Dei intercederet ac cjus justitlae 
nostro nomine satisfaceret' (insf. 1530, p. 09; cf. 1559, 2. 10, 
10, ii. 370 : • Nihil actum erat, si corporea tantum morte defunctus 
fuisset Christos, sed operae simul pretium erat, ut divinao 
uUionis severitatem sentiret, quo et frae ipsius intercederet et 
satisfaceret Justo judicio; unde etiam eum oportuit cum 
inferorum copiis aetemaeque mortis horrore quasi consertis 
manibuB luctari '). 

Calvin is thinking here, not of the experiences 
through which Jesus passed after His death, but 
of the agonies of soul which preceded it. To 
challenge this interpretation on the ground that 
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it conflicts with the sequence of the Symbolical 
clauses, he regards as frivolous : 

‘Ubi enim quae in hominum conspectu passus est Christus 
exposita fuerunt, opportune subjicitur invisibile illud et in- 
comprehensibile judicium quod coram Deo sustinuit* (Inst. 
1559, 2. 10. 10, p. 376 f.). 

In the Reformed Churches of the succeeding 
period, as is shown by F. Wendelin (Systema, 1656, 
p. 719, in Schweizer, ii. 350), the views of Leo Jud 
and Calvin took precedence of all others, though 
in varying measure : 

‘Per descensum nihil aliud significari nisi sepulturam, pil et 
docti viri nonnulli approbant ; plerique orthodoxorum Intelli^nt 
dolores infernal es quos in anima suaChristus sensit'(F. Wendelin, 
loe. cit.). 

"With regard to the latter point the Reformed 
theologians often difier from Calvin in not restrict- 
ing Christ’s endurance of the dolores infernales to 
His earthly life. In both statements it is of course 
implied — in opposition to the Lutheran theory — 
that the Descensus belongs to the status cxinani- 
iionis or humiliationis ( Westminster Larger Catech- 
ism, qu. 46, 49, 50). Among the formularies which 
adopt the distinctively Calvinistic view are the 
Geneva Catechism (E. F, K. Muller, Bekenntnis- 
schriften d. ref, Kirche, Leipzig, 1903, p. 122 f. : 
‘ horribiles angustias intelligo quibus Christi anima 
constricta fuit’) and the Heidelberg Catechism 
(qu. 44 [Muller, p. 694: ‘unspeakable distress, 
agony, and horror, which He suffered in His soul, 
and previously ’]). The Westminster Larger Catech- 
ism sets forth the Calvinistic view — without 
mention of the ‘Descent’ however — in qu. 49, 
while in qu. 50 it supplements this by sjpeaking of 
Christ ‘ as after His death . . . continuing in the 
state of the dead, and under the power of death,’ 
and expressly adds that this ‘ hath been othenvise 
expressed in these words, — Re descended into hell.' 
But most of the Reformed Confessions give no 
explanation of the Descensus at all. The iuiglican 
XaXIX Articles of 1563 likewise discard that 
portion of Art. iii. (Muller, p. 506 : ‘ nam corpus 
usque ad resurrectionem in sepulchre jaouit; 
spiritus, ah illo emissus, cum spiritibus qui in 
carcere sive in inferno detinebantur fuit, illisque 
praedicavit, quemadmodum testatur Petri locus’) 
whicli in the XLII Articles of 1552 followed the 
statement ‘ Christus est credendus ad inferos 
descendisse.’ 

6 . Modern interpretation and re-statement. — 
In the Greek and Roman Churches the formulated 
doctrines of the Descensus dealt with above (§§ 2 
and 3) have maintained an all but absolute pre- 
dominance since medimval times ; of the few 
divergent tendencies the more important are 
mentioned by Dietelmaier (Hist, aogmatis de 
Descensu^, Altorf, 1762, pp. 1^-139, 144-153, 179). 
Within the pale of Lutheranism, again, a great 
variety of views gained a footing at the very 
outset. Luther himself advocated more than one 
interpretation (cf. § 4) ; Johannes Agricola, in his 
Christliche Kinderzucht, propounded views similar 
to those afterwards maintained by Calvin (cf. G. 
Kawerau, Joh. Agricola, Berlin, 1881, p. 72), and 
with these views, again, Joh. Aepinus of Hamburg 
(t 1553) incorporated the theory that the Descensus 
was really a vicarious descent of the Spirit of 
Jesus into that infemum in which sinners deseire 
to suffer until the Final Judgment and the incep- 
tion of Gehenna fire (F. H. R. Frank, Die Thcologic 
der Concordicnformel, 4 vols., Erlangen, 1858-65, 
iii. 397-415) ; many others have approximated to 
the position of Aepinus (Frank, p. 415 f. ), while J oh. 
Brenz (t 1570), in the interests of the ubiguitas 
corporis Christi and the non-local character of 
■‘ Heaven ’ and the infemum, was inclined to favour 
a spiritual theory of the Descensus — an interpreta- 
tion which amounted to little more than the notion 
that the crucified Christ is supposed by human 


beings to have gone do\vn to Hell and to have 
utterly perished (Frank, pp. 418-420; for other 
theologians, cf. Frank, pp. 416 f., 420-424, and for 
Urbanus Rhegius and Matthesius, Dietelmaier, 
p. 179 f.). From the issue of the Formula of 
Concord till after the middle of the 18th cent., 
however, the view formulated in that document 
prevailed generally 'within the Lutheran communion 
(cf. Dietdmaier, pp. 170, 180, 204-209). In tlie 
Reformed Churches neither of the Confessional 
views referred to in § 5 ever gained a position of 
absolute supremacy. As a matter of fact, it was 
in this section of the Church— in which the serious 
study of historical questions was entered upon 
earlier than among the Lutherans— that tlie 
certitude of the Confessional interpretations was 
first shattered. Besides the great theologian G. 
J. Vossius (t 1649), two renowned English scholars, 
John Lightfoot (t 1675) and John Pearson (t 16S6), 
succeeded in undermining the confidence hitherto 
placed in the formulated ■views, and for these 
thinkers the Descensus meant no more than the 
sojourn of the Spirit of Jesus in the realm of death. 
Then in the penod of the Illumination the dogma 
largely lost its earlier signification, nor did the 
theology of post-Illumination times restore it. 

But a fresh theory of the Descensus was advanced, 
and found favour in many quarters. The distinc- 
tive feature of the new interpretation was that it 
associated the preaching of Christ in Hades with a 
possible offer of salvation after death to all wlio 
had been denied the opportunity in this life. _ The 
Krjpiaxetv of 1 P 3’° was regarded as a preaching of 
the gospel ; the contemporaries of Noah (v.“) were 
supposed to be referred to only as examples, or 
as abnormally depraved, and it was thus infened, 
a majore ad minus, that, if salvation was proffered 
to such as these, a similar invitation must be 
granted to all who have not been called, or called 
effectually, in this life. To a certain extent re- 
course was had also to a hypothesis with which 
Augustine was acquainted (Dp. clxiv, 4. 13 ; Migne, 
PL xxxiii. 714), viz. that a knowledge of the 
salvation vTought by Christ must have remained 
in the realm of death ever since His preaching 
there. The present writer is unable, so far ns 
regards the countries outside Germany, to trace 
the rise of this now widely diffused idea ; consider- 
able information on the subject is given by C. 
Clemen, ' Niedergefahren zu den Toten,' Giessen, 
1900, p. 215 ft’. In Germany certain theologians—; 
above all, J. L. Konig (Die Lehre von Chrtstt 
Hbllenfahrt, Frankfort a. M., 1842), E. Guder(Ih« 
Lehre von der Erscheinung Jestt Christi unter d, 
Toten, Berne, 1853), and Clemen (op. cit.)— have 
given their support to this re-statement of tlie 
Descensus doctrine, or at least (thus Clem^) or 
what is supposed to be its religious bearing. I licse 
new ideas have found their way even into tlie 
precincts of Lutheran orthodoxy, and have become 
incorporated in a peculiar manner with other 
modifications of orthodox (=Lutheran) tradition 
(cf. e.q. Alex, von Oettingen, LutherischeDogmatil:, 
ii. 2, Munich, 1902, pp. 140-148). The theory 
which would affirm the possibility of an oiler 0 
salvation after death must, in our judgment, e 
conceded, and indeed many modem 
most diverse theological tendencies give it the ^ 
approval (cf. Konig, p. 204 ff., Clemen, p. -12nJ, 
but whether the theory can be legitimately co • 
bined with the Descensics as presented in Scnptme 
(see below, § 7) or in the tradition of the Churen 
(§ 8) is another question. nr 

7. Re-statement compared with Senpture. 
the various passages of Senpture which ha 
one time or another been appealed to jn support 01 
the Descensus those drawn from the OT need not 
be discussed here, ns it is only by an o 1 
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exegesis that references to Jesus Christ could he 
found in them. Nor do the NT passages — Mt 12“, 
Ac 2”, Ko 10’ and Eph 4®"”’ — ^eak of a Descensus 
of the nature implied hy the ‘ Orthodox,’ Catholic, 
Lutheran, Calvinistic, or ‘ modem ’ interpretations ; 
these passages, or some of them, point at most to 
a soioura of Jesus, or of His soul (Ac 2”), in 
‘ Hades.’ We shall have an opportunity helow 
(see § 10) of gauging the significance of this datum. 
The only passages which need he considered here 
are 1 P 3*®'’’ and 4®, which are very generally re- 
garded as the loci classici for the Descensus, though, 
as we have already seen, Augustine and Aquinas 
(cf. § 3), Calvin {§ S) and — for many years at least 
— Luther as well (§ 4), denied that the verses in 
question refer to the subject at all. 

1 P 4® must certainly ho surrendered. For, while 
Augustine’s idea that the vcKpol is equivalent to 
infideles (Ep. clxiv. 7. 21 [PL xxxih. 718]) — an 
exegesis aaopted hy Luther (Epist. S. Petr, 
ausgelegt, 1523 [Erl. ed. [Germ.] fi. 468])— is un- 
doubtedly wrong, Luther is as certainly right in 
saying {loc. cit. p. 467) : ‘ He (St. Peter) adds fur- 
ther that they (the vcKpol) are judged according to 
man in the flesh. But they are not in the flesh ; 
hence it can he understood only as applied to living 
persons.’ If this reasoning he conclusive, and the 
application of the passage to the Descensus thus 
shown to he wrong, other points of difference 
among expositors may he left out of consideration 
here. The only correct explanation, in the present 
writer’s opinion, is that which takes the vexpol to 
signify those who were dead when the Epistle was 
written, hut who in their lifetime had — as the 
eirrryyeKlcrBr] shows — a knowledge of the gospel : 
just because they have died, and have not remained 
alive until the Parousia, they are ‘ judged in the 
flesh,’ tpstt mortc camis (Augustine, Ep, clxiv. 7. 
21 (Pi xxxiii. 718]), hut they live to God Tvtifiari. 
This agrees with the whole train of thought which 
sets out from 3” and reaches its middle point in 4* ; 
for the emphasis is laid upon the idea that the 
dead, though it has been their lot KptBijvai trapKl, 
nevertheless fiSirt xarcl Beiv vveipaTi. 

The case of 1 P 3*®'- cannot he so easily disposed 
of. Of the various interpretations applied to this 
passage, not a few find no reference to the Descensus 
in it either. 

We have one example of this when the clause «v u (sc. 
wevnan) ropevSeU ifcTjpv^fv is assumed to refer to the' pre- 
existent Ohrist (I.). Such is the interpretation of Aug^tine 
(cf- S 3)1 J- 0- K- V. Hofmann (Die heilige Schrift d, NT, vii., 
Nordlineen, 187B, p. 124-134), and A. Scinveizer(Binaige/ahren 
zurBolte, etc., Zurich, 1868), who thinks that (I.o) the nTcu/iara 
to whom Ohrist preached were the peopie of Noah’s time, and 
that these are spoken of as 7rvevpt.ara iv ^vAoxp because they ‘ in 
ignorantiae tenebris claudebantur’ (Aug. Ep. clxiv. 6, 16 (PL 
xxxiii. 716]), or because they were ev when the Epistie was 

written (y. Hofmann, et al.). Another form of this interpreta- 
tion is that of F. Spitta (Christi Predigt an die Geister, Gott- 
ingen, 1890), that (I.b)the cv <pv\aKTj Trvevpara. are the angels 
whose fall (Gn <P) was a theme of such profound interest in the 
Jewish apocalj-ptio literature and in certain Christian circles of 
the early centuries (of. 2 P 24). Simiiarly, the idea of the 
Descensxts is surrendered by the interpretation which refers the 
clause a-optu5«5 tidjpvier to the period a/iertbe Resurrection 
(II.). This exegesis is certainly untenable in the form repre- 
sented by Luther, viz. that (II.o) Christ after His Ascension 
comes in the Spirit (t.c. in preaching) to the spirits (i.e. spirits 
or hearts of men), who are os disobedient ns the contemporaries 
of Noah (Erl. ed. [Germ.] U. 458-460) ; but in the form given to 
it by F. C. Baur (Korfesunpen «. d, neutest. T/icofopfc, Leipzig, 
1864, p. 291) — that (11.6) those to whom Christ preached were 
the fallen angels (cf. 1 Ti 3 IB; aiiOri ayye'Xoiv)— it still finds 
adherents (U. Lauterburg, PRES viii. 201, 1. 21 S.). But a new 
interest gathers around the passage when the iropruStlt 
is understood to indicate an event which occurred in the interval 
t"’ r- • .- . . ■■ ■ Thetlieories 

' corresponding 

■ 1 ' ' ■ rd be taken to 

mean a preaching of salvation (111. a), then the verse asserts that 
during tlie interval in quesrion Ohrist proclaimed salvation to 
the generation destroyed by tbe Deluge. But, if be 

interpreted as implying only nn ' elenohtio proclamation ’ (III.6), 
we have a view which seems to approximate to the position of 
Lutheran Orthodoxy (ct. § 4). 


Which of the above five exegetical theories still 
advocated to-day (I.a, b, II. 6, Ill.a, b) is the most 
rohahle is a question which each must decide for 
imself; to seek to prove that any single one is 
exclusively correct were a hopeless task. The 
present writer has a considerable preference for the 
first form of explanation (I.), and especially for 
that of Spitta (1.6), though he hardly shares the 
confidence with which the latter scholar refers the 
to the commination uttered, according to 
the Book of Enoch (xii. 4, ed. Fleming and Rader- 
macher, Leipzig, 1901, p. 34 ff.), over the fallen 
angels by Enoch : so many ideas of like nature 
must have been current in Apostolic times. But, 
even if either of the interpretations specified in 
III. is the right one, i.e. if we are to postulate a 
preaching of Christ in the interval between His 
death and His resurrection, yet 1 P 3“'’ gives as 
little warrant for the ‘ modem ’ conception of the 
Descensus as for that of the Lutheran Orthodoxy. 
Both theories, in fact, alike the Orthodox Lutheran, 
which does not harmonize with the iv <p [=iv 
TTveipaTt), and the modem, are in conflict with the 
indisputable fact that the only people mentioned 
in v.“ as those to whom Christ preached are the 
contemporaries of Noah. To assume that the 
latter are mentioned only hy way of example, and 
that the preaching of salvation, or of judgment, 
was heard by all dnetSliaavTis wore, is certainly ui>- 
warranted. As regards the whole passage, in fact, 
only one thing is certain, viz. that, if it speaks of 
the Descensus at all, whether in the sense of inter- 
pretation III. a or in that of III. 6, it presents nn 
altogether unique conception of the event — unique 
not only with respect to the Confessional interpre- 
tations (g§ 2-S) and the ‘ modern ’ theories, but also 
with respect to the traditions of the early Church. 
The conception of the Descensus current in the 
early Church proceeded on entirely difierent lines 
(see § 8) and arose independently of 1 P 3’®’’ Prior 
to the time of Clement of Alexandria {Strom, vi. 
6 . 45, ed. 0. StShlin, Leipzig, 1906, p. 454, 14 ff.) 
and Origen {in Joann, vi. 35, ed. E. Preuschen, 
Leipzig, 1903, p. 144, 15 ft’.), this passage, so far as 
we know, was never referred to in connexion with 
the Descensus ; while Ireno3us, who often speaks of 
the Descensits, and brings many Biblical passages 
to bear upon it (cf. adv. Hwr. v. 31. 1, Massuet 
[ed. Harvey, Cambridge, 1877, ii. 411]), and who, 
moreover, was acquainted with 1 Peter and regarded 
it as authentic {op. cit. iv. 9. 2 [ii. 170]), never 
quotes the passage at all, nor, in dealing specially 
with the Descensus, does he even allude to it. 

8, Re-statement compared with early Church 
tradition. — It is absolutely certain that the early 
Church tradition regarding the Descensus moves in 
an orbit quite apart from the ‘ modem ’ treatment 
of the conception. As regards the ’Western Bap- 
tismal Confession, it is wml known that the ‘ de- 
scendit ad inferos,’ which does not occur in the 
early Roman Symbol (Hahn, Bihliotheh d. Symbole^, 
Breslau, 1897, p. 22 ff.), makes its first appearance 
in the Symbol of Aquileia by Rufinus (Hahn, p. 42, 
cf. note 63 ; Caspari, Quellcn, ii. [Christiania, 
1869] 46, note 133 ; also F. Kattenhusch, Das 
apostol. Symbol, u. [Leipzig, 1900] 895 ff’.). In the 
Eastern Confessions (not, however, in the Baptismal 
formulm) the clause appears somewhat earlier, viz. 
in the Fourth Sirmian formula of 359 (Hahn, § 163 : 
Kai ekri KaraxOlvia KareKBSwa), the kindred formula 
of Nice of the same year (Hahn, g 164), and the 
Constantinopolitan formula of 360 (Hahn, § 167). 
But, long before these Confessions saw the light, 
the Descensus W'ns already part of the Cliurch 
tradition, alike in the East and in the West. This 
appears, to begin with, from the circumstance that 
among the things ‘quae testatissima veritate de 
Christo conscripta sunt ’ Augustine places the fact 
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inqnis! Velis ac nolis, et supplicia jam illic et 
rerrigeria. Hates pauperem et divitem ’ (i6. 58 ; 
i. 394. 9-11). The Elusion to Lk 16'^' shows that 
TertuUian located ‘Abraham’s bosom’ like- 

wise ‘ apud inferos.’ But he was also aware that 
the souls of martyrs pass immediately into ‘ Para- 
dise’: ‘nemo enim peregrinatns a corpora statim 
immoratur penes Dominum nisi ex martyrii prae- 
rogativa, paradise scilicet, non ir^eris diversunts* 
{die JRes. Cam. 43, ed. Oehler, Leipzig, 1851-53, 
p. 973 ; cf. de Anima, 65 [KeifTerscheid, i. 389. 3] : 
‘ tota paradisi olavis tuns sanguis ’). Nor does Ter- 
tnllian a^eax to deny that even the patriarchs 
saved by Christ — the ‘ appendices dominicae resnr- 
rectionis’ — tarry in Paradise till the ‘transactio 
mnndi’ {die Anima, 55 [Keifferscheidj i. 388. 21 £F.]b 
What then is Paradise ? A ‘ locus divinae amoeni- 
tatis recipiendis sanctorum spiritibns destinatns’ 
(Apol. 47 [Oehler, p. 145]), to be distingnished from 
that Hades which contains the souls or most of the 
dead, as an ‘alind et privatum hospitium’ {de 
Anima, 65 [Keiirerscheid, i. 388. 29]), yet in the last 
resort clearly a section of the ‘inreri,’ identical 
with the ‘sinus Abrahae,’ -where ‘expectandae re- 
Burrectionis solacium capitur’ (i6.). Irenseus, who, 
it must be confessed, appea-rs not to have fully 
mastered the heterogeneous mass of traditions 
before him, held a -view essentially the same (cf. 
L. Atzberger, Gesch. d. christl. Escnatol. innerlmlb 
d. vomicdn. Zeit, Freiburg in B., 1896, p. 238 fF.). 
But he seems to think of the m’cv/w.Toiptpoi {i.e. 
truly spiritual Christians, martyrs, and other speci- 
ally mature believers) who enjoy in Paradise a 
foretaste of i<p8afxrla {adv. Hoer. v. 5. 1 [ii. 331]) not 
merely — ^with TertuUian — as ‘spiritus,’ but also, 
perhaps on the authority of 1 Co S'* (a passage 
which he often cites [cf. Harvey, ii. 521])— as en- 
dowed -with what we may call provisional bodies 
(of. what is said, op, cit. p. 330, about Enoch and 
Elijah). Now, we see at once that, •with respect to 
the views of Irenseus and TertuUian, the same ques- 
tions urge themselves upon us as arose in connexion 
with the recognized doctrine of the Eastern Church 
(see above, end of § 2 ). According to the beliefs of 
the two Fathers regarding Paradise, all that Christ 
could accomplish on the occasion of His Descensus 
was — to put it somewhat crudely — to place the OT 
saints in a better region of Hades. Did Ignatius 
too share this view ? And is this the original idea 
of the Descensus! The former question — ^little as 
Ignatius says of the rnatter — may, as we think, be 
answered in the negative. What Christ did for the 
prophets, according to Ignatius {Magn. ix. 2), was : 
Tj-yeipcv avTotis Ik vcKpSv. Was Ignatius thinking 
here of a bodily resurrection, and of what is 
narrated in Mt 27°“' ? T. Zahn {Ign. v. Antiochien, 
Gotha, 1873, p. 598 f.) believes tliat he was. But 
the hypothesis is belied by the first of the Ignatian 
passages already quoted {Philad, v. 2), according 
to which the prophets are awtipiSfiyyivoi iy t<p 
eiayyeKlip Tys Kotvrjt tX^rldos, i.e. they look fonvard, 
exactly like the Christians, to the dvdirraffit o-apicds. 
It is certainly possible that Ignatius agreed -with 
Irenseus in believing that prophets and patriarchs 
had acquired pro-visional bodies. But the true 
sense of the Ignatian references, as the present 
writer thinks, leaves ns free either to accept this 
theory or to assume that, like TertuUian, he was 
thinking only of the ‘spiritus’ of the prophets. 
Perhaps his cogitations had never bronght him 
face to face -with the alternative ; for it is obvious 
that in his eyes the essence of the matter was that 
Christ had vouchsafed to the OT saints the same 
salvation as Christians had obtamed. What then, 
according to Ignatius, is the position of Christians 
with respect to death ? So lar as he himself was 
concerned, ho does not look forward to a sojourn 
in Hades ; he hopes, at his approaching decease, to 


■win God (0eoO tTriruxeiy, Bom, i. 2, ii. 1, etc.), to go 
to the Father {ib. -vii. 2), to be united to Christ 
{ib. -vu. 3 ; cf. E. von der Goltz, Ign. als Theologe, 
Leipzig, 1894, p. 38). Do these words imply that 
Ignatius, as one about to become a martsT, longed 
for the ‘ prerogative ’ (cf. Tertullian’s phrase quoted 
in preced. col.) of ‘statim penes dominum esse’’ 
Sn^ an interpretation seems quite at variance 
■with the manner in which he speaks of himself 
elsewhere. He must have supposed, accordingly, 
that, although Christians -will not attain the resur- 
rection of the body until the Last Day, yet they 
do not fall under the bondage of death, i.e. Hades, 
but pass through the gate of death to eternal Ufe. 
It is clear that, accordmg to Ignatius, that which 
Christians experience immediately after death was 
iiMarted, in virtue of Christ’s descent, also to the 
OT saints. That these reflexions of Ignatius are 
of a more primitive character than those of Irenteus 
and TertuUian appears probable from the fact that 
they exhibit a higher degree of self-consistency, 
and are in perfect accord with ideas suggested by 
Jn 8'* and 11“*’- (cf. 11-*). But this priority is also 
capable of proof. First of all, it is worthy of note 
that the ^rase ijycipey airrois is vcKpCiv used by 
Ignatius is found in later statements regarding the 
Descensus which are unquestionably independent 
of him. In the Acta Thaddaei, written c. A.D. 260, 
Christ is referred to in these terms : iaravpiiBy, sal 
Karipri els rby (TStjv, koI SU<rxiiTe <ppay/jAv rbv aluvos 

oXurBiyra, Ka.1 avTjytipEV veKpovs' sal Karipy givos, 
ivipy Si pLcrii n-oXXoO bxb^ov Tpbs rby vaTipa atrrov 
(Euseb. EE i. 13. 20, ed. E. Schwartz, Leipzig, 
1907, i. 96). The iyetpetv, indeed, is still found in the 
Gospel ofNicodemus (■viii.,p. 330). Another import- 
ant point is that TertulUan and Iremeus expressly 
oppose the theory that Christians do not go to 
Hades (cf. Kattenbusch, op. cit, ii. 902 AT.). Of his 
opponents on this point TertuUian says : ‘ qui satis 
snperbe non putontanimas fidelinm inferis dignas’ 
{de Anima, 65 [KeifiT. i. 388. 7]) ; ‘ In hoc, inquiunt, 
Christus inferos adiit, ne nos adiremus ; ceterum 
quod disorimen ethnicorum et christianorum, si 
career mortuis idem?’ (ib. 55 [Reiff. i. 388. 10 ff.]). 
Irenceus, again, censures those uitliin the Church 
(cf. adv. Ucer. v. 31. 1 : ‘ qui putantur recte credi- 
disse ’) who believe ‘ intenorem hominem ipsorum 
derelinquentem hie corpus, in supercoelestem as- 
cendere locum’ {adv. Ear. v. 31. 2 [ih 412]). 
Now, the real innovators here are not those who 
were thus assailed by Iremeus and TertuUian, and 
whose views, it may be added, were still at work 
in the time of Pelagius (cf. Loofs, Dogmengesch.*, 
Halle, 1907, p. 421), but these Fathers themselves. 
FinoUy, the older -vie-w stUl asserts itself in the 
thought of Irenceus : ‘ Ecclesia . . . multitudinem 
martyrum . . . praemittit ad patrem ’ {adv. Ecer. 
iv. 33. 9 [iu 263]), and, in fact, the beUef that the 
manors and saints are even now with Christ long 
survived throughout the Western Church, as also 
— though with manifold inconsistencies — ^in the 
East. 

Thus the most primitive, or, at least, the earliest 
traceable, element in the conception of the De- 
scensus would seem to be the beUef that Christ, 
ha-ving descended into the under world after His 
death, delivered the OT saints from that necessity 
of being confined in Hades which was thencefor- 
ward abrogated in the case of believers, and con- 
veyed them to the Heaven which all believers have 
hereafter the right to enter. 

10 . Relation of doctrine to primitive Christian 
ideas. — ^That in this most primitive, t.c. earliest 
traceable, view we have reached the primordial 
element of the doctrine is rendered probable by 
the fact that the -view in question is closely con- 
nected -with certain important anL indeed, central 
ideas in primitive Christianity. Reference can bo 
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made here only to a few points. (1) This earliest 
phase of the conception shows not the slightest in- 
fluence of that high esteem accorded, from the days 
of the Apologists, to the pious heathen who lived 
before Christ ; it numbers with the Church of God 
only the saints of the Old Covenant, (2) It does 
justice to the primitive Christian conviction that 
Christ was the TTpiordroKot is vei^Zv (Col 1^®, 1 Co 
16^), the One who brought life (Paul, John, I P 1®, 
Heb,, Ac 4’ IS®-''- 17®^). (3) It ignores the distinc- 
tion between the Resurrection and the Ascension 
of Christ, and, indeed, with not a few primitive 
Christian documents (cf. Barnab. xv. 9, ed. Har- 
nack-, Leipzig, 1878, p. 66, and Harnack’s note), 
treats the two as one. We may well wonder, 
indeed, that the opponents of the bodily resurrec- 
tion of Jesus have never appealed to this concep- 
tion of the Descensus, i.e. the iytpOr\vai is veKpdv of 
the patriarchs and their entrance into Heaven with 
Christ — though there are, of course, arguments 
which would tell against such a procedure. Even 
the relatively late Gospel of Nicodemus allows no 
time at all for the bodily resurrection of Christ, 
and that event is made known to the world, not by 
His appearance, but by the preaching of those who 
have come with Him from Hades (xi. 332; Lat. 
text A, 406 f. ; B, 431). 

Another link of evidence for the antiquity of the 
conception set forth in § 9 is that traces of it are 
found in the NT. Not certainly in 1 Peter ; for, 
as will he seen from all that has been said, if the 
much-canvassed passages in that work refer to the 
Descensus at all, they would indicate a view which 
is quite unique and finds no support in the tradition 
of the early Church. The Pauline Epistles, again, 
in spite of Ro 10^ and Eph 4®, have in our opinion 
as little to say of the Descensus as Ac 2^- : all 
that these passages imply is the sojourn of Christ 
in Hades which, in the minds of the writers, was 
necessarily involved in His death. It is possible, 
however, that the belief in the Descensus is pre- 
supposed in Rev P® ■rclf K\tis roO davirov Kal rov 
4Sov) ; while Jn 8®* {’APpai/jt, 6 vatiip ipCiv •^aWtd- 
aaro tva tdu TT]y 'Hjj' Kttl elSe Kal 

— a passage which, as we think, still awaits a satis- 
factory exegesis — becomes intelligible when it is 
taken to refer to Christ’s presence in Hades. It is 
true that the saying, as put into the mouth of 
Jesus, would thus involve a violent anachronism. 
But is an adequate exposition of, e.g., Jn 6 possible 
excMt on the hypothesis of similar anachronisms 7 

We are on surer ground in saying that the idea 
of the Descensus was knoum to the author of 
Hebrews. Thus, of the OT saints whom he cites 
in ch. 11 as witnesses of faith he says expressly : 
o5rot TrdvTes . . . ois tKO/ilffavro r^v iTrayyMav, tov 
6eo0 Tcepl Kpeirrdv rt irpo^Xerl^afUvov, tva 
T|nuv TcXeioiPCo-tv (11®®®-) ; then in ch. 12 he assumes 
that even now the heavenly Jerusalem contains not 
only the iKK^qaia irptixroTbKbiv (Apostles and other 
believers of the first generation), out also the irvci- 
fiara diKoluy rereXetw/i^vuv (12®®'-). Now these SIkoioi 
reTe\et<t!(iii/oi must also include the heroes of faith 
mentioned in ch. 11. Until Christ came, however, 
the way into the holy place was not open to them 
(cf. 9* : rotrro SrjXoOvTos toD Uved/iaTos rov^Aylov, ixTjTru 
Tre<pavepuir0at rijy rdy aylojy id&y (ri rtjs vpamj^ CKvyvr 
ixovo-ijr arda-cy). Christ alone, who reXetudeh tyivcro 
Traa-t rots maKoiovo’iv airif ahios (romiptas alojylov (5®), 
can have opened to them the holy place ; through 
His death our vplSpofios (6®®) entered the holy place, 
eh airr&y rhv oipavdv (9®*) ; iyeKalyurev hfuy 65iy irplxr- 
eparoy sal fa-aav, Sid rov KaTatrerdafiaTos, toDt’ (oti T^r 
(T-opicis aiJroO (10®®). In all these passages, no doubt, 
the ^vriter is thinking primarily of Christ’s sacri- 
ficial death, but do his words not gain in clearness 
when we assume that he had also the Descensus in 
his mind? 


Finally, it seems to the writer to be beyond 
question that the idea of the Descensus underlies 
Mt 27®*'®®. It has been aptly observed by Resoh 
(‘ Ausserkanon Parallel texte 2. d. Evangelien,’ TU 
X. 1 and 2, 1893-94, p. 362) that the Gospel of 
Nicodemus indicates the sense in which the open- 
ing of the graves and the resurrection of samts 
narrated in these verses was understood, since it is 
hardly possible to doubt that the rater of the First 
Gospel favoured a similar view. We might even 
ask, indeed, whether the rending of the xarar^Toirpa 
in Mb 27®' is not simply a mythical representation 
of the thought expressed in He lO®®, viz. that 
Christ set open the way into the holy place Sik toO 
KaTairerdauc-ros. 

11. Hybrid origin of doctrine excluded.— The 

Johannine writings, the Ep. to the Hebrews, and 
Mt 27®'"®® belong, Thowever, to the latest stratum of 
the NT. That the conception of the Descensus, as 
set forth in § 9, was current in the earlier Apostolic 
period must, in view of the fact that the Pauline 
Epp. are silent regarding it, and that there is no 
trace of it in Herman (cf. p. 660®), be regarded os 
improbable. But from what was said in the fore- 
gomg paragraph we must recognize the presence of 
the idea in the later Apostolic period.^ This fact, 
and, still more, the fact that the idea of the 
Descensus is connected with primitive Christian- 
Jewish views of Hades and eternal life (cf. also 
§ 10), are sufficient, as we think, to negative the 
theo^ that the belief was in part generated by 
non-Jewish and non-Christian influences --ideas 
from alien religions. Such a mixed origin has 
been ascribed to it by not a few modem scholars 
(cf. Clemen, Beligionsgesch, Brlclarung d, NT, 
Giessen, 1909, pp. 153-156 ; H. Zimmem, KAp, 
pp. 388, 563 ; IT. Gunkel, Zum religionsgcsch. Ver- 
Mandnis d. NT, Gbttingen, 1903, p. 72; 0,. Pflei- 
derer. Das Vrehristenturrfi, Berlin, 1902, n. 288, 
also Dots Christusbild des urchristl, Glaubens in 
religionsgcsch. Beleuchtung, Berlin, 1903, pp. 65-71 ! 
A. Meyer, Die Auferstenung Christi, Tiibingen, 
1905, pp, 10 and 80 ; W. Bousset, Eauptprobkm 
d. Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907, pp. 255-260; 
Gardner, Exploratio Bvanguica"^, London, 190/, 
pp. 263-74 ; and others). But the many and van- 
ous parallels that have been pointed out are— as 
parallels — anything but convincing ; the similari- 
ties are nothing like so many as the differences, 
and the hypothesis that these exotic ideas exerted 
an influence upon the genesis of the Descensus-idea 
not only remains unproved, but is in the highest 
degree improbable, , , , _ 

12. Specifically early Christian character of doc- 
trine. — The conception of the Descensus, as denneu 
above (§ 9), must accordingly be recognized as a 
specifically Christian idea which goes back to ttie 
later decades of the primitive Church, and m such 
it has a strong claim upon our interest, iiie con- 
ception, in fact, holds a quite peculiar position, 10 
it IS the sole vestige of primitive Christian though 
which, independently of the 

modifications and variations, indeed,— still retains 
a place in the tradition of all the main dmsions 
the Christian Church. Even so, however, the modern 
mind cannot bring to it more than interest, 
cannot now accept it as part pf our faith. 
Jewish-Christian Beliefs regarding Hades and the 
sojourn of the soul therein, a® also those re„ardiDf, 
Heaven, which underlie the idea of the 
belong to a cosmology which even the most deter 
mined laudator temporis acti cannot ".ow “ocept^ 
The conception, moreover is 

froih these underlying beliefs, and, '''hon the latter 
crumble away, nothing of tbe fonner remain . ^ 

can appraise the doctrine of the . , 

a historical sense, i.e. as a. conception w 1 ch bnnr 
into strong relief the pnnutive Christian conviction 
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that the resurreotioa of Jesus Christ was something 
altogether neto, and which with its naive imagery 
graphically expresses not only the connexion be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments, but also the 
original element in the new covenant. In fact, 
the 2?Mce?wts-idea embodies in its own manner 
the very same thought as is expressed in the words 
of Ignatius, Philad. ix. 2 : i^alperSv ri eia-y- 

yiXiov, TT]v -irapovcyiav tov (rurijpot, Kvplov rifiuv ’IijO’oO 
XpioToO, tA irdOoi avrov Kal rfjp dpdirraircp' ol yip dya- 
■mjTol irpoiprjTai KaT-/iyyci\av e/s avrdv, ri Si tiayydXtov 
dTrdpricr/id iffTtv d<j>9apcrias. But precisely this manner 
of expression is one of the most antiquated and 
assailable elements with which the tradition of the 
Christian Churches is still encumbered. It were 
fitting, therefore, that the Churches distinguished 
as Evangelical should omit the Article ‘ descendit 
ad inferos’ from their programmes of instruction in 
Christian doctrine and worship. 

Litbratdre. — J. A. Dietelmaier, Hist, dor/maiis de descentu 
Christi ad inferos litteraria, Altdorf, 1741, ^emendatior et 
auctior, 1762 ; J. L. Konig, Die Lehre von Christi Hotlenfahrt, 
etc., Frankfort a.M., 1842 ; E. Guder, Die Lehre von d. Er- 
teheinung Jesu Christi unter d. Toten, Berne, 1853 ; G. von 
Zezschwitz, Petri apostoli de Christi ad inferos descensu 
sententia, Leipzig, 1867 ; J. K6rber, Die kathol. Lehre v. d. 
H&llenfahrt Jesu Chrish, Landshut, I860: A. Schweizer, 
Hinahgefahren zur B6lle, ale ilythus ohne bihlisthe Begrdnd- 
ung durch Auslegung d. Slelle 1 Petr. 3 , 17-23 naehgewiesen, 
Ziirich, 1868 ; E. H. Plumptre, Spirits tn Prison, and other 
Studies on Life after Death, N.T. 1871, *1885 ; F. Huidekoper, 
The Belief of the First Three Centuries concerning Christ's Mis- 
sion to the Underworld^, N.T. 1876; J. M. Usteri, Sinabge- 
fahren zur BBlle, etc., Zurich, 1886 ; F. Spitta, Christi Predigt 
an d. Geister, GottinBen, 1800 ; J. Cramer, Exegetica et eritica 
IT: ’Het g:iossematfich karakter van 1 Petr. 3, 19-21 en 4 . 6’ 
(Eieuwe Bijdragen op het gebied van godgeleerdheid, vii. 4 
lUtrecht, 1891], pp. 73-149) ; C. Bmston, La Descents du 
Christ aux enfers d’aprls les apdtres el d'aprls Viglise, Paris, 
1897 ; C Ciemen, ‘ Eiedergefahren zu d. Toten,' Giessen, 1900 ; 
C. Turmel, La Descents du Christ aux enfers, Paris, 1903; 
P. J. Jensen, Laeren om Kristi nedfart 1/1 de dode, Copen- 
hagen, 1903 ; J. Monnier, La Descente aux erUers, Paris, 1005 ; 
H. Holtzmann, ‘ Hollenlahrt im NT,’ In ANJT xi. (Leipzig, 
1908), 285-297 ; F. Loots, ' Christ's Descent into Hell ’ in Trans- 
actions of the Third Intemat, Congres^or the Bist. of Religions, 
Oxford, 1903, ii. 290-301, FRIEDKICH LOOFS. 

DESCENT OF MAN.— See Evolution. 

DESIGN.— See Teleology. 

DESIRE. — The inner nature and outer scope of 
human desire are such as to raise important ques- 
tions concerning man’s relation to the world and 
his estimate of his oivn life therein. In both a 
theoretical and a practical manner, desire proposes 
certain questions tor philosophy ; on the one side, 
it is asked whether man can desire aught hut the 
pleasurable ; on the other, it is questioned whether 
his attitude toward desire should he one of accept- 
ance or rejection. Just as perception establishes a 
theoretical connexion between the mind and the 
world, so desire elaborates a volitional relation 
between the soul and Nature, so that man is led to 
wonder whether, like the animal, he could silently 
take his life for granted or, self-conscious and self- 
propelled as he is, should question the authority of 
natural desire over him. Onung to the problematic 
nature of desire, it becomes necessary to inquire 
concerning the exact psychological type and ethical 
worth of this human function to this construc- 
tive work must be added critical considerations 
drawn from sesthetics and religion. Thus we 
must investigate what desire really is, and in what 
way, and to what extent, it is supposed to exercise 
sway over the human soul. 

1 . Psychology of desire. — The nature of desire 
is such as to place it between instinct and volition ; 
it is superior to instinct inasmuch ns it is a definite 
and conscious form of activity, while it is inferior 
to volition because it is not propelled by a dis- 
interested, impersonal idea. Belonging to the 
emotional process, desire has the nature of active 


feeling; aU feeling tends to arouse activity in 
either mind or body, so that desire may be regarded 
as feeling plus activity — a process according to 
which a painful want is satisfied or a pleasurable 
experience retained. Nevertheless, desire is re- 
lated to both cognition and volition ; but, where 
pure intellection and pure conation work directly 
in relating the ego to its object as idea or ac^ 
desire follows an indirect path, which involves 
instinctive and personal considerations. In a cer- 
tain sense, the position of desire in consciousness 
is exceptional, for the reason that acts are usually 
performed directly, while ideas are entertained in 
a purely mental manner not coloured by desire ; in 
contrast to these more staid forms of cognitive and 
conative activity, desire expresses a condition of 
intensified human interest. 

(a) The volitional factor in desire occasions 
a problem whose nature is expressed by the 
uestion. Does one always desire pleasure? If 
esire were purely affectional, it could easily he 
pointed out that desire is ever related to the 
pleasurable, aversion to the painful ; hut the 
presence of conation spoils the simplicity of this 
hedonic arrangement, and makes necessary one 
that is more extensive and complicated. Perceiv- 
ing the influence of the will’s activity, Aristotle 
was led to say: ‘There are many things, so to 
speak,' wliich we should choose on account of some- 
thing else than pleasure’ (Swarra yhp lis elwety Mpov 
tycKa alpoipsBa tX'Jjv rfis eitaipovlas [Eth. Nic. X. 6j). 
In contrast to Aristotle’s eudeemonism, J. S. Mill 
urged a hedonism on the basis of which he insisted 
upon identifying desire with a sense of pleasure : 

' I believe that desiring n thing and finding it pleasant, aversion 
to it and thinking of it as painful, are phenomena entirely in- 
separable, or rather two parts of the same phenomenon ; in 
strictness of language, two different modes of naming the same 
psychological fact : that to think of an object as desirable (unless 
for the sako of its consequences), and to think of it as pleasant, 
are one and the same thing ; and that to desire anything, except 
in proportion as the idea of It is pleasant, Is a physical and meu- 
physicol absurdity ’ (tff/i/tar/anfnnio, jggg, p. 66). 

This dogmatism on Mill’s part may be explained 
by observing that, where desire is viewed in in- 
dependence of pleasure, the invalidity of the hedonic 
argument is at once demonstrated j for the ability 
of the ego to transcend pleasure and pain as deter- 
minants of action is a preliminary proof of idealism. 
On the psychological side, it is apparent that, where 
desiring an object indicates a volitional decision in 
favour of it, as worth while, still this does not 
mean emotional delight in it as something pleasur- 
able. The later hedonism of Sidgwick admits this, 
and its author, in his anxiety to escape the egoistic 
implications of the older hedonism, declares : 

' what I am concerned to maintain is that men do not now 
normally desire pleasure alone, but to an important extent other 
things also ' (AfetAods of Ethics^, London, 1901, L ch. iv. { 4). 

In identifying the pleasurable and desirable, the 
hedonist has confused desire in its active condition 
with the passive experience of delight, but the 
human mind is so constituted that it can choose 
other than delightful experiences. From the evolu- 
tional standpoint, desire is related to pleasure, 
aversion to pain, upon the basis of the hedonic laiv 
which declares that the pleasurable is indicative of 
the beneficial in the organism, the painful of the 
harmful. 

• Every pleasure,’ says Herbert Spencer, ’ increases vitality ; 
ever}- pain decreases vitality. Every pleasure raises the tide of 
life ; every pain lowers the tide of hfe ’ (Data of Ethics, New 
York, 1893, 5 SO). 

But the claim that the pleasure-giving is equivalent 
to the life-increasing, the pain-giving to the life- 
decreasing, is based upon purely biological con- 
siderations, and is discussed by Spencer in the 
chapter entitled • The Biological View ’ ; when he 
advances to ‘ The Psychological View,’ as this is 
involved in the evolutionary plan, he repudiates 
the original hedonic scheme, by claiming that 
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man submits to guidance, not by simple, but by 
representative, feelings, whose ends are far removed 
from the sense of bodily benefit or injury {ib. § 42). 
The evolutionary conception of conduct is thus 
called upon to admit the presence of something 
like a disinterested play of consciousness, whereby 
man, emancipated from purely biological principles, 
chooses either pain or pleasure accordmg to his 
idea of what has worth for the ivill. 

(b) The cognitive factor in desire appears first of 
all in the presence of a presentative element which 
involves the idea of an object or end, so that 
cognition as well as conation tends to separate 
desire from the realm of purely instinctive feeling. 
As Sully says, ‘where there is no knowledge, there 
can be no desire’ (The Human Mind, ii. 196). 
Such knowledge consists in the memory of former 
pleasurable experiences which we would have 
repeated, or the idea of similar feelings which we 
could realize. The perceptible appreciable result 
to be obtained by activity in the direction of the 
desired object distinguishes desire from instinct, 
which functions immediately without the idea of 
an end. As Bergson has expressed it, ‘ there are 
things instinct alone finds, but it never seeks 
them’ [L'Evolution cr&atrice^, 1910, p. 164). On 
the cognitive side, desire consists in knowledge of 
an object rather than merely some pleasurable 
experience with its qualities, where one reads a 
book or listens to an opera, not merely for the 
attendant pleasure of the perusal or the perform- 
ance, but for the sake of having read such a book 
or having heard such an opera. Desire is satisfied, 
not merely by pleasure, but by means of a con- 
scious experience with an object, such as a foreign 
country which one visits. With its broad interests, 
the intellect transcends immediate pleasures, and 
advances to the idea of thrill which is afforded by 
contact with reality. In this way, art, which 
necessarily demands the disinterested, may mean 
more to the mind than actual life, just as tragic 
art, with its constant suggestion of pain and defeat, 
may be more entertaining than the comic, with its 
ideas of happiness and success. Through his desire 
for intellectual excitement, man has demonstrated 
his ability to rise above pleasure, just as he has 
sho-wn that to perform acts peculiar to his will is 
of more value to him than to entertain pleasurable 
emotions. Desire thus involves an idem as well as 
a purely cognitive element, for by its very nature 
it contrasts the actual condition of the ego vdth an 
ideal state of mind ; the present as given, with the 
future as the not yet attained. This reference to 
the future is indicative of the difference between 
desire and pleasure ; for, where pleasure is neces- 
sarily contemporaneous, desire is ever anticipatory, 
so that, as pleasure enters, desire departs. One 
desires pleasure when he does not possess it, but, 
when pleasure comes, the delight in it dispels the 
mere desire for it. In this way arises the larger 
question concerning happiness, which is sometimes 
conceived of as the possession of the good, some- 
times as the pursuit of it. 

(e) In addition to the conative and cognitive in 
desire, there isa third element, without recognition 
of which the problem of desire cannot be sufficiently 
presented ; tliis is the egoistic. Desire indicates a 
form of activity streaming forth from the ego, 
while it is aimed at a form of experience calculated 
to affect the ego’s condition. In themselves, both 
action and thought possess an impersonal charac- 
ter, since they relate to causal and substantial 
forms of reality found in the outer world ; desire, 
however, makes use of these fundamental forms of 
mental reality only so far as they are of personal 
interest to the ego which desires to direct its 
faculties of conation and cognition in some par- 
ticular channel. Desire is so identified ivith 


personal interest that msthetical and religious 
systems which counsel man to avoid desire do not 
fail to advise him to neglect self. As to the rela- 
tion of man to the world about him, desire makes 
use of an egoistic form of expression whereby 
instinct becomes conscious and voluntary. The 
fatuity that may attach to such a personal ex- 
hibition of instinctive traits was portrayed by 
Balzac in his philosophic story, ‘ The Magic Skin,’ 
which, as a to^en, had power to confer any desire, 
but which itself dwindled with the gratification of 
the wish until at last it destroyed the possessor— a 
suggestion that one must desire even though the 
desiderative life will eventually destroy itself. 

2 . Ethics of desire. — Where the psychology of 
desire ends, the ethics of desire begins — in the 
idea of value. With its egoistic and emotional 
limitations, desire cannot serve as an ethical 
norm, for it has already been shown to be incap- 
able of accounting for impersonal volition and 
ideation. Nevertheless, desire may become a de- 
terminant of value, because, where one does not 
necessarily desire the pleasurable, he does desire 
w’hat he deems valuable. ‘ Man,’ said Nietzsche, 
‘is the valuing animal as such’ (Genealogy of 
Morals, tr. Hausemann, 1897, ii. § 8), and the 
valuational in him may be attributed to the 
desiderative element in his nature. In this way, 
value becomes subjective ; instead of adhering to 
a thing as one of its properties, instead of belong- 
ing to the moral principle as one of its attributes, 
value is relative to human desire. From this sub- 
jective point, Chr. v. Ehrenfels has declared : 

‘ We do not desire things because we recognize s mystical, 
unintelligible essence ol valne in them; but we attribute value 
to them because wedesire them '{Si/st. der WerttheorU, roll 11). 


Basing value upon desire, Ehrenfels follows Bren- 
tano in asserting that ‘ one can feel pleasure npd 
pain without desiring ; and, second, one can desire 
wdthout feeling pleasure or pain ’ (t j. § 6). Having 
made value to consist of something subjective, he 
seeks to show how, in valuing a tning because of 
its desirability, we are not exchanging absolutism 
for egoism, for we are able to erect the idea of an 
absolute concept of value upon a psychic and sub- 
jective basis (t&. § 16). Value thus stands ^or a, 
relation between an object and a subject, accord- 
ing to which the subject actually desires the object, 
or would desire it were it not convinced that the 
object existed for it (ib. § 21). The empiricism 
and eudeemonism of this view have been cnticized 
by F. Krueger, who substitutes for the idea of 
actual desire that of a relatively constant desire 
(Her Begriff des absolut Wertvollen, ch. lu. _1). 
As Ehrenfels had clung to realism in desue, 
Krueger seeks to advance towards idealism. It is 
possible, however, to advance a stage beyond the 
point of view which regards value as the relatively 
constant desire of the subject. Desire contains 
not only the egoistic element, but the impersonal 
factors of cognition and conation whereby the 
moralist may secure a conception of the supreme 
good conceived neither eudasmonistically nor rigor- 
mtically, but in a valuational manner. _ 

The attempt to idealize desire, that it may pe 
elevated to the plane of the valuable, is qmto _m 
keeping with the inner nature of desire, with im 
perpetual contrast between the real and the la^i, 
the present and the future. At the same time, t 
mingling of pain and pleasure in desire— pam m to 
the mven condition, pleasure with , 

conceivable one— is only another phase of 
izing tendency in all desire. At first yj®" > ' ... 

seems to be but a natural principle, at one wtn 
the will to live and the struggle for “ 

inner nature consisting apparently in ^ , ,j 

voluntary choice of the fundamental Enmau 

life. Thus viewed, human values are only human 
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desires directed towards an end. But in the moral 
consciousness of man the actual desire cannot he 
accepted as an ethical norm, whence arose idealism 
in conduct ; and yet it is suggested that, were man 
truly man, the intelligible rather than the empirical 
ego, then the spontaneous desires of the human 
heart would represent genuine values of spiritual 
life. Man as a valeur lives according to idealized 
desires, so that, where Nature originates through 
organic striving and instinctive activity, reason 
continues this preliminary work_ by creating sub- 
jective values, whose essence consists in that which 
would he desired by man in his moral perfection. 
Inasmuch as ethics must begin with man as he is, 
it finds it necessary to express this idea of value 
by means of rectitude and duty. As a result, 
ethics, like psychology, cannot advance beyond 
the limits of mediocrity in man, who through 
desire is put in a condition of sufficiency, wherem 
interests take the place of ideals, and man tran- 
scends Nature only to the degree of elaborating 
the idea of the human species, and not that of 
internal spiritual life. This defect in the psycho- 
logico-ethical view of man is made up Dy the 
sesthetico-religious one, according to which desire 
is repudiated. 

3. .Esthetics of desire. — ^In the artistic world, 
human desire is not accepted in its immediacy, 
but is subjected to spiritual scrutiny. Where the 
constructive mood of testhetics prevails, desire is 
increased by the perception of beauty, which 
Stendhal (1783-1842) defined as ‘a promise of 
happiness’ (Nietzsche, op. cii. iii. § 6) ; where the 
critical mood is uppermost, beauty is regarded as 
the dwindling of desire in the form of disinterested 
contemplation. One is aphrodisiac, the other anti- 
aphrodisiac, in its efiect upon desire. Even among 
the Greeks there was no lack of antipathy towards 
the desiderative in aesthetics, and it was in this 
spirit that Plato condemned the poet, not only 
because his imitative art yielded an inferior degree 
of truth, but because the excitement he aroused 
expressed an inferior part of the soul — the pas- 
siouate rather than the reflective. This criticism 
he applied to the drama especially (Bej), 604-5). 
Aristotle conceived of art as having the function 
of cleansing the soul from such desires as cause 
distress by virtue of their occupancy in and sway 
over the soul; accordingly, he defines tragedy 
as the imitation of an action where the efiect is 
produced by men acting and tlirough pity and fear 
effecting a purification of such passions (Si' S\Sov 
Kal (fiSpov irepalyovffa t^v tuv toiou'twi' iraBrjuiTWy 
KdBafxriy [Poet. ch. vi. 2]). Modem lesthetics has 
met the problem of desire upon a basis more 
psychological, while it has been less rigorous than 
was Hellenism in its judgment of the desirable in 
beauty. The general efiect has been to place the 
disinterested in the position of the desiderative, 
which idea was first formulated by Kant, although 
Burke’s The Svhlime and the Beautiful (1756) 
and Baumgarten’s .Esthetics (1750-68) showed him 
where beauty might be found. Kant seeks to 
indicate the possibility of a feeling-judgment, or 
taste ; the latter he describes by saying : 

• Taste Is the faculty of Judring of an object by an entirely 
disinterested satisfaction or dissatisfaction ’ (Critique of Judg- 
ment, tr. Bernard, 1892, § B). 

In Kant’s mind, desire is fatal to beauty, as to 
virtue also; hence his insistence upon the dis- 
interested in ffisthetic feeling. 

Schopenhauer was more voluntaristic, more 
pessimistic ; hence, his doctrine of desire is more 
severe. 

• Ali willinp springs from want, hence from need, hence from 
BuHering. The satisfaction of a wish may end it, but for every 
one that is satisfied there remain at least ten which are deni^ ; 
further, desire lasts long, while its demands are Infinite; the 
satisfaction is short and scantily meted out. . . . Therefore, so 
long as our consciousness Is filled with will, so long as we arc 


thronged by desires, with their perpetual hopes and fears, so 
long es wo are the subject of willing, there can be no lasting 
happiness or peace for us. . . . Thus the subject of willing is ever 
stretched upon the revolving wheel of Ision, pours water into 
the sieve of the Dannids, is the ever fruitlessly pining Tantalis 
(Welt ale WiUe und Vorstellung, 5 SS). 

This constant condition due to human desire is 
relieved from time to time by aesthetic contempla- 
tion, in whose ecstatic moments the subject, raised 
above the desiderative, enjoys the stillness of the 
will to live : 

is the painless condition which Epicurus prized as the 
highest good, as olso the condition of the gods ; for we are for 
the moment delivered from the shameful striving of the will, 
we celebrate the Sabbath of the forced servitude of willing 
while the wheel of Ixion stands still’ (t6.). 

Wagner follows Schopenhauer in postulating 
renunciation of desire as the most perfect sesthetic 
condition, although he finds it hard to explain how 
the particular art of music, which involves the 
highest excitation of the will, can consist with the 
state of stillness demanded by the msthetic ideal 
(cf. Beethoven, Schriften u. Dichtungen^, Leipzig, 
1898, V. 0, p. 72). In the Bing des Niebelunaen, 
Wagner inmcates a double doctrine of desireless- 
ness : first, in Siegfried, whose superabundance of 
power raises him above want ; secondly, in Wotan, 
who learns to relinquish the gold of baneful de- 
siring (cf. Siegfried, Act ii. ; Bheingold, Sc. iv.). 
In contrast to these sesthetic attacks upon desire, 
based upon a dread of the will to live, other 
Schopennauerians consider beauty as consistiug 
in an excess of the natural function of willing. 
Nietzsche thus criticizes Schopenhauer and Wagner, 
and returns to the views set forth by Stendhal, as 
also by Flaubert. 

■ Stendhal,* says he, ' a not less sensual hut more happily 
constituted nature than Schopenhauer, Ia3's stress on a different 
effect of beauty : beauty promises happiness. With him the 
very stimulation of will (interest) by beauty seems to be the 
fact '(op. eit. iii { 6). 

In this positive treatment of desire, Nietzsche is 
followed by Sudennann, whose literary art con- 
stantly repudiates all restraint. With Sudennann, 
this affirmation of desire is carried out consciously 
and with apparent sincerity, and, instead of 
following the animal instinctiveness of Maupassant, 
he uses the sensual with the aim of inculcating an 
egoistic ethical doctrine. Much the same may be 
said of George Moore in distinction from Oscar 
Wilde, because Moore employs the sensual for the 
purpose of developing a trans-traditional morality 
(J. Huneker, Overtones, New York, 1906, iv. 2). 
This contradiction between the two views of desire 
is due to a difference in interpretation of the ego and 
its position in the world- whole. Those who believe 
in the reality of spiritual life are inclined to 
eliminate desire by removing the ego from the 
field of activity, while those who are aware of no 
beyond know no reason why man should do aught 
but further the native tendencies towards self- 
realization. But, even where the ego’s desires 
appear to be the most obvious things in experience, 
the artistic consciousness distrusts desire as some- 
thing tending to delude the mind which appeals 
to the stillness of the inner life. This occasional 
elevation in art is the rule in religion. 

4. Desire and religion. — Since spiritual religion 
consists in a detachment from the world of im- 
pressions and a repudiation of immediate impulses, 
it is necessary to consider its relation to desire. 
With various religions, the attitude towards desire 
is determined in accordance with their general 
attitude towards the world. Thus Taoism, which 
regards reality as something empty of content and 
wanting in attributes, upholds the repression of 
desire ; Buddhism, with its acosmic tendency, 
urges its complete extiiyation ; Christianity, while 
not wanting m this critical attitude towards the 
natural in both man and the world, advises one to 
train the desires. 
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The leading principle in Taoism is that of empti- 
ness and inactivity, wherein the dialectical superi- 
ority of the Tao consists (Tao Teh King, tr. Legge, 
1891, chs. 11, 37). Accordingly the man of Tao 
seeks by the repression of desire to reduce himself 
to this kenotic condition ; hence the sage seeks to 
wthdraw the mind from external impressions like 
colours, tones, flavours, and the like {ih. ch. 12). 
This course of repression is further called ‘ return- 
ing to the root’ — a teaching which calls attention 
to the tendency on the part of all forms of vegetable 
life to return from their full-flowering to their 
original condition. ‘ This returning to their root 
is what we call the state of stillness,’ says Lao-tze, 
who counsels the disciple to produce this state to 
the utmost degree {ih. ch. 16). The man of Tao is 
considered ‘different from ordinary men, in that 
he has so repressed his desires as to have become 
infant-like and primeval. “I am like an infant, 
which has not yet smiled,” says he. The mind is 
that of a stupid man; I am in a state of chaos’ 
{ih. ch. 20, cf. chs. 23, 28). Inasmuch as ‘ the Tao 
does nothing for the sake of doing it,’ the Taoist 
is without desire, inactive, and simple {ih. ch. 37). 

Buddhism treats desire in its major rather than 
its minor premiss, by discussing it in ‘ The Noble 
Truth Concerning Suffering’ (in the Mahavagga, 
tr. Davids and Oldenberg, Oxford, 1881, i. 1). 
This truth is fourfold. It is baaed upon the 
individual’s attachment to life, to his desire for 


prmciple at work is that of detachment from the 
world. On the psychological side, this is expressed 
in terms of will, where it is declared, ‘ Whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it’ («j yap Hv ei\-g tIj? 
eayroO ^vxvp cGsaai diroX^a-et aMiv [Mk 8^]). But 
with more direct reference to desire, ivievpla, it 
may be said that, when the NT vTiters assume an 
attitude towards it, this is always a deprecating 
one, for it is looked upon as equivalent to lust 
This was the view of Christ in His comment upon 
the Seventh Commandment — ttSs 6 /SX^a-wr ywaiica 
TTpis t 6 iirievfino'ai (Mt 5^). St. Paid connects 
desire ivith passion, and likens the desiring mood 
to the habitsof the Gentiles, Trd6osi7rLBviilas{l Th4') ; 
St. Peter speaks of the believer as one who has 
escaped the_ corruption in the world through 
desire — iy rip K6(r/jLip iy (2 P P) ; and St. 

James speaks of the tempted man as one who is 
drawn away by his own desire— ra-4 ttjs IS las ivtSyplat 
(Ja li‘). St. John relates these forms of the mind 
to the world, and thus tends to give a dialectic of 
desire. In this way, the content of the world is 
likened to desire in both a sensuous and an 
intellectual form : Tray rb iy nS Kbirfitp, r} iiriBvpla rijs 
(TapKbs Kal i) iiriBv/ila Tuy iipBaXudv (1 Jn 2'®); the 
lust of the flesh and the eyes is thus repudiated by 
Christianity, which aims at detaching the ego from 
the immediate world, that it may find its true 
place in the world of spiritual life. This doctrine 
of detachment from life is now under discussion in 


continued existence and happiness; the resulting 
sufiering is removed by detachment from desire, 
the way of which lies along the eightfold path 
wherein is found the destruction of sorrow (cf. 
‘ Dhamma Kakka,’ tr. Davids, SBE xi. [1900], 
§§ 5-8). With Buddhism, desire is repudiated be- 
cause it leads to delusion, and he who would find 
reality must detach himself from objects of sense. 
See, further, the next article. 

Where Hellenism indulged the idea of desire in 
the enjoyment of life and the elaboration of the 
beautiful, it did not fail to express some sense of 
regret for life in the world of sense. Like the 
Cynics before them, the Stoics set themselves 
against desire and extolled a rigorous course of 
conduct, the spirit of which was dirdBeia, or 
cultivated indifierence. Such in general was the 
attitude of the opposite school of Epicurus, Avho 
praised arapa^la, or passive pleasure, as the highest 
moral condition (Diog. Laert. x. 136). Where 
Erdmann {Hist. Philos, tr. Hough, 1898, § 97, 4) 
seeks to identify these ideals, Windelband {Hist. 
Philos, tr. Cushman, New York, 1906, §47) believes 
the likeness to be but superficial. The former is 
the virtue of ethical indiiferenco to all passions; 
the latter is passionlessness which is based upon 
the perfect satisfaction of all desire. On this 
account, it was looked upon, by both Epicureans 
and Cynics, as acquired only through a limitation 
of desire {ih.). It was in this spirit that Horace 
wTote his famous epistle beginning ‘ Nil admirari 
prope res est una’ {Bp. i. vi.), while Seneca 
expressed the same apathetic sentiment in his 
‘sme admiratione’ {de Vita Beata, iii. 3). In 
dealing with desire and aversion, Epictetus adopts 
the same attitude, counselling man to cease desiring 
things beyond his power (iii. 24). Slarous Aurelius 
rehabilitates Horace’s ‘ nil admirari ’ with his own 
aBaBpatn-oy, whereby, like Maximus his master, he 
ceased to wonder at anything (L 15). See also the 
‘Greek’ article, below. 

While Christianity does not attack desire upon 
the same cosmologicM grounds as Taoism, Buddh- 
ism, and Stoicism, it does not fail to relate the 
function of desire, which it condemns, to the world, 
which it repudiates. In the great value-judgment 
of the Gospels, ‘ What doth it profit a man, to gain 
the whole world, and forfeit his life?’ (Mk S’*), the 


religious circles where Mysticism prevails. 

While current thought accepts desire as a fact 
of experience and develops it according to ethics, 
religion, like art, refuses to take it for granted 
and tends to repudiate it altogether. Such a 
tendency appears in Wagner’s view of religion (cf. 
above) ; in Tolstoi’s conception of Christianity, as 
developed in iify Religion (tr. H. Smith, New 
York, 1885), where asceticism mingles with sym- 
pathism ; in Villiers de L’Isle-Adam, whose As^l 
(Paris, 1890) involves ‘ the rejection of life at tlie 
moment when life becomes ideal’ (J. Huneker, 
Iconoclasts, New York, 1908, p. 357); and in 
Ernest Hello, who attacks desire under its armour 
of the pride of life (cf. L’Hommc^, Paris, 1894, 
Le Siicle, do. 1896). More after the Kussian 
manner, J. K. Huysmans, who passed from the 
sensual to the spiritual, has revealed an augwt 
world-withdrawal whose path is indicated in En 
Route (Paris, 1895), while its result is elaborated 
in La CatMdrale (Paris, 1898), where Dprtal, the 
hero, cloistered at Chartres,_glorifies the inner Ine, 

‘ la vie contemplative,’ which he contrasts with 
‘ la vie active ’ {op. cit. 28, ch. v. p. 125, ch. xi. p. 
330). Huysmans, who mentions Hello (ti. ch. yi. 
p. 138), reveals the same combination of Catholi- 
cism and Mysticism that guided the former tohis 
striking attitude towards human desire, llm 
economic interest, which to-day predominate^ 
tends to forbid the artistic disinterestedness and 
religious renunciation which seek to neutralize 
desire, so that the present age might well be called 
the age of desire. . . . „ 

LiTERATtmE.— J. M. Baldwin. Bandipok 
New York, 1894, ch. air. 2, ‘ Feehngr and Will ! Ff- 
Psychol, vom empir. Standpunkt, ^ipzle, 1874 , on • 
Ehrenfels, Syst. der Werttheorie, 1. J^-choL dea 
do. 1897; F. Kmegrer, Der Begnff des 
do. 1898; G. T. Ladd, Psychol. 

New York, 1903; A. Meinon£r, Psyehol.-cth. 

zur Werih-Theorie, Graz 1894; J. SuUy, TAe Ni man Nmtf, 

London, 1892, ch. ; }. Iverach, art. 

CHARLES Gray »haw. 

DESIRE (Buddhist).— There is °° "loro mti- 
mate, more radical self-expression of the conscioM 
•. 1 lo bv tii6 tcrni 


haracter. A man is known by Ins ‘ 

nows himself by his desires. When these cmerg^ 
F they do emerge, in action, external limitations 
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of environment and opportunity permit only a dis- 
torted output of the ideal act, -which had taken 
shape in the creative flame of desire. Religion 
and ethics are therefore deeply concerned -svith 
desire. A fortiori, whether Buddhism is con- 
sidered to be religion, or ethics, or both, desire 
should bulk very largely in its doctrines, and the 
attitude of those doctrines towards it should be 
held crucial in our judgments respecting them. 
Buddhism faces the phenomenon of desire as 
frankly and as critically as other systems, and 
perhaps even more so; and this is because it is 
essentially psychological, and does not start from 
the external universe and its first or final cause, 
hut -with the heart of man. 

Discounting the remoter and immaterial planes 
of existence {rupa-loica and arupa-loha), the world 
of earth, -with its purgatories and its nearer heavens, 
is, by Buddhism, conceived and named in terms of 
desire. It is Jcama-vachara, the sphere of hama, 

i. e. desire understood simply as -wishing for what 
is pleasant ; and kdma-loTca, ‘ world or desire ’ — 
Icdma, according to the commentators, includes 
both desiring (f^meiiti kamo) and that which is 
desired- (i-amiyattii Icdmo). Now, as might he ex- 
pected, in Buddhist philosophical treatises the 
universality of desire is dealt with as a natural 
phenomenon, and is neither praised nor condemned, 
-while, -with respect to the life of laymen, kdma, 
that is, natural desires and the enjoyment thereof, 
is not, as such, condemned. In the oldest narra- 
tive of the birth of the Buddha {Digha-Nikaya, 

ii. 13 ; Majjhima-Nikdya, iii. 121), it is Ai-ritten 
that his mother, a lady of pure and virtuous life, 
was li-ving before his buth in the enjoyment of the 
five modes of sense-desire (paiicha kamaguna, i.e. 
of sights, sounds, odours, tastes, and contacts). 
Again, in theiSi7i(7dfowcfa-s«i<an<a(DiffAo!,iii.l80fr., 
called by E. Childers ‘ The Whole Duty of the 
Budiiist Layman’), the Buddha does not warn 
the young layman off a single form of natural 
desire or enjoyment, but only against vicious or 
wanton desires. For those who had left the world 
and devoted their lives to holiness and mission- 
ary work, the case was different. The kamas 
were for them constant sources of danger, and 
were likened to burning coals, knives, snakes, dry 
bones, dreams, and other perilous and disappointing 
objects (‘Psalms of the Sisters’ \Thefigatha\, Lon- 
don, 1909, p. 144 f.). They belonged to the pursuit 
of sensuous pleasures and the life of the world. 
An abdicating king might say: ‘I have enjoyed 
human kamas ; it is time to seek after celestial 
kamas' {Dlgha, iii. 60). But, for one who was aim- 
ing at the highest goal, there was really nothing 
to choose between either human or celestial desires 
and objects of desire. The word kdma was dropped 
from his vocabulary. But he did not therefore 
cease to desire, for, though his quo vadis was 
different, he aspired to a goal none the less, and, 
if he obeyed the injunctions of his Order preserved 
in its scriptures, he pursued this end with greater 
ardour and singleness of purpose than he had ever 
felt over worldly objects. 

If, in the earliest version of those scriptures sur- 
viving, ^’iz. the Pali Fitakas, natural desire and 
its objects— in a -word, the ka7nas—are usually 
mentioned in terms of depreciation, it must be 
remembered (1) that the Pitakas were compiled by 
rcligieux, and that the greater part of the Suttas 
are discourses addressed to religieux ; and (2) that 
Buddhism started as an evangel of protest, reform, 
and regeneration against worldliness and super- 
stition, and evangels do not compromke. But it 
is characteristic of this gospel that it does not 
seek to quench earthly desires (manussaka kdma) 
by heavenly desires (dibba kdma). 

In the first place, the su7nmi(7ii bontm of arhat- 


sliip, of complete emancipation of heart and mind, 
could be won only in this earthly region of the 
kdma-loka, wth the single exception of the re- 
motest sphere of the ariipa-loka, where it was 
believed that some mortals attained pariniftJdna, 
i.e. completion of perfected life and final death, 
who here, on their way to perfection, had not 
lived to touch the highest ' Path and Fruit ' (e.g. 
Dlgha, ii. 200 ; Sa7hyutta, v. 346, etc.) ; yet this 
pariTiibbdna is never recorded as a climax and 
glorious consummation, but rather as an epilogue 
to the life here below of those who, in a ‘ world 
of desire,’ and in virtue of unworldly desire, had 
attained to the assurance of -victory in spiritual 
evolution (nibbana). 

Secondly, whereas the Buddhist Dhamma is 
essentially a method for diverting and transform- 
ing the natural phenomenon of desire, it held up, 
before those -whose quest was for the highest, no 
supramnndane place as the proper object of desire, 
nor before any one did it hold up a super- 
human being or person in that light. It is true 
that re-birth in ‘ heaven ’ is frequently proclaimed 
as the natural inentable result of \'irtue in this 
life — this to laymen and to those of the Order who 
-were spiritually babes. But it is virtue and good- 
ness that are shown as desirable, rather than pro- 
motion hereafter, in the reconstituted life. Those 
who were judged as ripening to perfect emancipa- 
tion aimed only at an impersonal goal, having 
no relation to time or space (Milinda, ii. 105, 
186), but regarded, positively, as a blissful con- 
sciousness of salvation, liberty, mastery, insight, 
and peace (C. A. F. Rhys Da-iuds, PsxIttis of the. 
Early Buddhists, vol. i. p. xxxvii). 

At the opposite extreme of tliese .a.'mirations, 
which might be called the vis afrontc, Buddhism 
places, as the driving power a tergo, the world’s 
great burden of ill, as fed by the constant work- 
ing of iinregenerate and uncontrolled desire, called 
‘thirst’ or ‘craving’ (ta7ihd, Skr. tr^d). This 
religio-philosophical term is another illnkration of 
the immense significance of the vital phenomenon 
of desire in the Buddhist consciousness ; and its 
scope embraces the whole of human desires, in so 
far as these are attracted by life itself, or by the 
idea of its extinction. There are three modes or 
channels of tanhd : kdma-taTihd, desire for what is 
sensuously pleasant ; bhava-ta7ihd, desire for be- 
coming or life hereafter; and vibhava-tanhd, de- 
sire for the extinction of becoming. Tanhd in 
eneral is defined as ‘concerned with repeated 
ecoming’ (lit. ‘ re-birth-ic,’ punoJiAatnAa), ‘asso- 
ciated -with pleasure and passion’ (nandi-rdga- 
sahagatd), and ‘delighting in various objects’ 
{tatra-tatrdbhinandim\yion. 101, 365; Samy7itta, 

iii. 26]). It was only when set on ‘ the Paths, the 
Fruits, Nibbdna,' that the desire, which had been 
called tanhd, became the aspiration and the purpose 
called sa7nmd-sahlatppa and dhamma -chhanda. 

‘ For, as there is no inducement,’ -writes the com- 
mentator (Attha-sdlini, 347), ‘to a mosquito to 
alight on a ball of iron heated in the sun, so these 
[goals] by their radiant glory do not attract taTihd.’ 

The person of the Buddha, ho-wever, as an object 
of desire, lent warmth and colour to aspirations 
after impersonal goals. Not once only in the 
world’s historv, but from time to time through 
cycles of involution and evolution, do Buddhists 
hold that mankind may hope for a day when ‘ the 
desire of all nations shall come,’ who -n-ill in love 
and wisdom satisfy their yearnings. The condi- 
tions and order of his advent are considered by 
the canonical books in the light of a natural law. 
Buddha-epochs were not equidistant in time, but 
they happened when, amid an ignorant and erring 
majority, there were some -who would understand 
the message of salvation. 
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• As on a crap, on crest of mountain standing, 

A man might watch the people far below. 

E’en so do Thou, 0 Wisdom fair, ascending, 

O Seer of ail, the terraced heights of truth, 

Look down, from grief released, upon the nations 
Sunken in grief, oppressed with birth and age. 

Arise, thou hero I Conqueror in the battle 1 
Thou freed from debt I lAjrd of the pilgrim-band, 

Walk the world o’er, sublime and blessed Teacher I 
Teach us the Truth — there are who’ll understand ’ 

(Dialogttet!, ii. S2 ; Vin. Texts, i. 86 f.). 

The faith and devotion evoked hj[ the person of 
the Buddha and by the nature of his doctrine are 
also usually described in terms of satisfied desire, 
namely, pasada, pasanna, the passages being too 
numerous to quote (but cf. Samyutta, v. 381, with 
Buddhist Psychological Ethics, 174 n.). Never- 
theless, the desire itself for a Buddha, and for the 
salvation he should bring, is expressed in terms of 
altruistic desire for the good and happiness of all 
men. It is ‘ out of compassion for all creatures, 
for the advantage and the welfare and the happi- 
ness of gods and men,’ that a Buddha arises, 

* tVho from all ill and sorrow hast released 
Me and so many many stricken folk ’ 

(Thengathd, 167 ; cf. Dialogues, ii. Ill ; JRAS, 1908, p. 241). 
Mediately therefore, in the desire for the Buddha, 
the impersonal desire for universal good, as well as 
the desire for personal salvation, finds expression. 

For those who, as converts, were sufiiciently won 
by the Dhamma to devote their lives to it, a career 
of mental and moral training was prescribed, which, 
judging by the terms employed, called into exer- 
cise the emotional and volitional, no less than the 
intellectual, faculties. The exercises might be in 
the expansion of a concept or sentiment — suffusion, 
irradiation {pharand), they called it— or in concen- 
tration of attention and will (samadhi,jhana, etc.), 
or in control of consciousness, recollection, self- 
collectedness {sati-sampajailiia), and so on. In no 
case, however, was the training to be carried on 
ivith cool impassivity, except in certain advanced 
stages. The sincere student is constantly described 
as being aglow or ardent (atapl), strenuous or 
earnest (qppajnatta), full of eneiCT and endeavour 
(viriya, vayama, ussolhi), and tilled -nith eager 
active desire (tibibachhanda) ; but the emotional 
side of consciousness is not encouraged, except in 
intimate connexion with the conative or volitional. 
The term chhanda, for instance, which is as un- 
moral as our own ‘ desire,’ but which, like ‘desire,’ 
is sometimes used with a sensual or passional im- 
port, is more allied to will than kdma is, and is 
explained by commentaries as meaning kattu- 
kamyatd, ‘desire- to-do,’ Few subjects, indeed, 
are of greater interest in BuddMst culture than 
this evolution of chhanda. For instance, dukkha, 
the generic term for ‘ill,’ ‘misery,’ or ‘pain,’ is 
said to be ‘ rooted ’ in chhanda (Samyutta, iv. 328), 
as, indeed, are ‘ all states of consciousness’ (Ahgut- 
tara, iv. 839). On one occasion the end of the 
Buddha’s system of holy living is called the 
removal of desire (chhanda-pahana [Samyutta, 
V. 272]). Yet this is stated to be accomplished 
by certain exercises in which chhanda is called 
into play. ‘ "What then,’ is an inquirer’s comment, 
‘would yon put away desire by desire?’ And the 
Thera replies to the Brahman : ‘ Was there not ■ 
desire, effort, thought, deliberation in your mind, ' 
when you set out to find me in this garden ? And j 
now that you have found me, is not all that i 
abated?’ Again, a homely simile of the ass who 
does not make himself into a valued cow by walk- 
ing after the herd saying ‘I, too, can bellow,’ 
serves to show that the criterion of a genuine 
student is his displaying eager active desire (tib- 
bachhanda) for the highest virtues and the most 
advanced mental development (Ahguttara, i._229). 
Finally, the Buddha is represented in the Akah- 
khcyua-Sutta as showing how seventeen pious ways 
in which a bhikkhu ‘might desire’ (dmhJcheyya) 


I may severally be satisfied (‘Buddhist Suttas.’SBS 
xi. 210ff.). 

Hence in Buddhist ethics, desire is, as such, not 
only not immoral, but an indispensable instrument 
for attaining higher (no less than meaner) ends ; it 
becomes a source of danger only when the object 
of desire is such as to give no lasting satisfaction 
to desire when it is attained. 

And hence it is strictly in accordance with the 
spirit of the older writings, if with an added tinge 
of intense emotion, when the author of the Milinda 
Questions declares that Nibbdna is to be realized, 
not by quiescent meditation, or in hypnotic trance, 
inuch less by mortification of desire, but by rational 
discontent, strong anguish, and longing, followed 
by a forward leap of the mind into peace and calm, 
then again by a vibrating zeal, in which the aspir- 
ant ‘strives with might and main along the path,’ 
and so on. 

It had been the fate of Buddhism, before the 
authorities quoted above became accessible, to be- 
come for the general English reader synonymous 
not only with pessimism but with the ‘ extinction 
of desire.’ And the error still persists. This is 
largely due to the fact that the earliest trans- 
lators of the canonical works of Buddhism were 
not English, or, if English, were lacking in psycho- 
logical training. The anthologies of the Dhamma 
and. Sutta-Nipdta were rendered into English prose 
^ those veteran Indologists, Max Muller and 
PausboU, and between them they render no fewer 
than sixteen Pali words, which really mean sensu- 
ous, or vicious, or unregulated desire, by the one 
unqualified word ‘desire.’ St. Hilaire, Burnouf, 
and Foucanx do much the same disservice with 
the one over-worked word d6sir. Warren (Bud- 
dhism in Translations, Camb. Mass., 189fl) is no 
better; yet see his Index, s.v, ‘Desire’ (‘deshe= 
lust’). This slovenly usage partly justifies writers 
of more general and comparative treatises in arriv- 
ing at sweeping but erroneous conclusions (e.g. 
Crozier in Hist, of Intellectual Development, 
London, 1897-1901). But it were undesirable to 
impoverish our ethical and religious concepts by 
making over to such terms as tanhd all the moral 
as well as the immoral implications in desire. 
After all, it was in response to a desire, a yearn- 
ing, an impulse, a resolution, that the founder of 
Buddhism is represented as having renounced tlie 
world and dedicated his life to the service of his 
fellow-men. See also art. Love (Buddhist). 
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C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

DESIRE (Greek).— I. Socrates smd the pre- 
jocratics, — The beginning of ethical investigation 
n ancient Greece is nsually assigned to Socrates. 
Lnd, no doubt, Socrates did in a spedal manne 
irect men’s attention to ethical pnnciples an 
oncepts, and give the impulse to the farther J 
.nd elaboration of the philosophy of morals, 
t was also who, by his rigorous insistence ' 
ontrol (tyKodreia) as the 
pecial prominence to the twofold nature of m 
, higher and a lower nature, with the tendency 

he part of the lower (the desires) to usurp the 

lastery ; thereby initiatmg a point of ' , 

.•as to dominate Greek 

efinitely formulated for all time by Plato. More 
ver, he himself could ‘scorn delights and Jive 
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lalwrions days ’ better than any man of his time, 
so that he could not only teach robust ethical 
doctrine by precept, but show it also by example. 
But, long before the time of Socrates, the subject 
of desire had thrust itself upon men’s notice, and 
from of old precepts had been enunciated for the 
practical regxilation of life, even though it were 
only from the prudential standpoint of Hesiod (see 
his Worlcs and Bays), the Gnomic poets, and the 
Seven Wise Men. This explains the existence of 
Orphism and Pythagoreanism, which — relimous 
more than philosophical — had the highest wdfare 
of the individual at heart, and organized a astern, 
distinctly mystical, for the purification of the soul 
and the cultivation of the higher life. This was 
avowedly ethical in its character, and, being 
cathartic, had the subjugation of the desires and 
the development of the spiritual nature as the 
basal principle. But, apart altogether from the 
oets and the moralists and the mystics, the pre- 
ocratic philosophers, who are usually represented 
simply as devotees of physics and physical specula- 
tion, were, many of them, also ethicista ; and the 
ethical teaching of Heraclitus of Ephesus, in par- 
ticular, and of Democritus of Abdera, forms an 
interesting side of their philosophy. Sir Alexander 
Grant does them less than justice when he says : 

‘The moral doctrines of these early philosophers . . . seem to 
belong rather to the personal character of the men than to the 
result of their systems' {Ethics 0 / Aristotle, L 103). 

Nevertheless, the great impulse to ethical analysis 
and ethical thinking came from Socrates : an epoch 
in Greek philosophy was marked when, under the 
sanction of the god at Delphi, he insisted in the 
way that he did on the principle ‘Know thyself’ 
{yvQBi aeavT&v ) ; and the question of desire found 
its first impressive handling in his greatest disciple 
Plato, in tne true Socratic spirit. 

2 . Plato.— (1) In his psychological analysis of 
human nature, Plato regarded the soul of man as 
consistingof three parts — the rational (rJ ’XoyumKbv), 
the fiery or spirited (t6 SvfioetSis), and the appetitive 
(ri irrtOvy.ijTtKBv). 

There is a great temptation to Interpret this as an anticipation 
or foreshadowing of the modem psj'chological threefold division 
of mental processes into intellection, feeling, and conation or 
volition. But, when we remember that each soul, according to 
Plato, had its own distinct habitation in the body — the rational 
soul being situated In the head or cranium, the spirited soul in 
the breast or thorax, and the appetitive soul in the belly, below 
the diaphragm— and when we remember, further, that the three 
souls are represented ns having their counterparts in the Ideal 
Republic — ^thefirstbeingembodied in thephilosophical guardians 
of the State, the second In the soldiers, and the third in the 
artisans and husbandmen— we see that the Platonic psychologv- 
Is a good way removed from anything to be found in the 
psychologies of the present day. 

Between the three souls, or three parts of the 
soul, there is a distinction of native authority or 
value. The rational soul, being immortal, is 
naturally supreme, placed where it is in the body 
(viz. in the commanding position of the head) in 
order to guide and control the others. The spirited 
or courageous soul is the seat of ambition, honour, 
and the like, and is indispensable for high achieve- 
ment in any sphere, and is by nature ancillary to 
reason, though, on occasion, itmayrequire restraint. 
But the third soul is that whieh needs careful 
watching and curbing — riz. the appetitive or lust- 
ful soul, the seat of desire, of inordinate passion, 
and, therefore, pre-eminently of lawlessness and 
insubor^nation. This is the" ‘ black ’ horse of the 
allegory of the Charioteer in the Fhadrtts, which 
requires to be kept in by bit and bridle, and to 
which the whip has to be unsparingly applied rmtil 
it is subdued and tamed. It is also the ‘ many- 
headed monster’ of BcpxthUc, 5S8_C. From the 
place that the appetitive soul occupies in the body 
(below the diaphragm), it is in close proximity to 
the liver, widen (according to Plato) is the organ 
of imagination, issuing oraries in dreams and actmg 


as a mirror registering the wishes, commands, and 
reprobations of the rational soul, thereby en- 
couraging, warning, and, if need be, terrifying the 
recalcitrant transgressor, with the design of check- 
ing him in his wayward course. 

This doctrine of desire is clearly of an ethical 
chMacter, and is specially suited to ethical purpose. 
It is not so much a complete logical analysis of the 
notion, or even a systematic psychological ex- 
position of the subject, as a suggestive statement 
of the hierarchy of principles in human nature (for 
the different souls, though separated locally by 
Plato, may be interpreted in that way), with an 
appreciation of their various functions and a grading 
of them according to worth. It is, above all, an 
enforcement of the truth that, for the highest 
health and welfare of the individual, the desires 
must be strictly and rationally controlled : it is of 
their very nature to tend to transgress Ibnits, to 
usurp authority; and this, if unchecked, means 
moral shipwTeck and disaster (see Appetite). 

In Philebus, however, a psychological analysis 
of desire in one of its aspects is essayed — 
viz. when it is declared to presuppose a bodily 
want that has been gratified and the memory of 
the gratification comes in to arouse expectation of 
future gratification. In this, two salient points in 
the phenomenon are clearly noted : {a) that, until a 
want is gratified, we experience only uneasiness, 
not desire ; and (6) that desire depends upon 
memory or recoUection. 

(2) But Plato’s doctrine of desire goes deeper 
than this : it penetrates to the very centre of man’s 
being, to what may be specifically designated his 
natural spiritual wants. The highest form of 
desire is represented as philosophical Love or Eros, 
which is inseparably connected with the Platonic 
theory of Ideas and the doctrine of Reminiscence 
{ivAfivjjffis). The object of this kind of desire is set 
forth in the Phesdrus as the Beautiful, as Beauty 
Absolute, the super-celestial Divine essence, which 
is reached by the individual here through the 
mediation of the perception of beauty in objects of 
sense, especially m the beauty of bodily form, as 
seen in beautiful youths ; and, in the Synwoshtm 
(211 C), the mode of ascent is declared by Diotima 
to be as follows : 

‘To begin from the beauties of earth and mount upwards for 
the Kiko Of that other beautr, using these as steps only, and 
from one going on to two, and from two to all fair forms, and 
from fair forms to fair ;)ractices, and from fair practices to fair 
notions, until from fair notions he arrives at the notion of 
absolute beauty, and at last knows what the essence of beauty 
is. This, my dear Socrates, said the stranger of Mantineia, is 
that life above all others which man should live, in the con- 
templation of heauty absolute.’ 

In the Republic it is set forth as the Good, which 
is the supreme transcendent Idea, permeating being, 
and givmg meaning to inteUigibles and opinables 
alike in the realm of Knowledge, In the Timattts, 
the Good is identified vrith God ; and, as ‘ likeness 
to God’ {6/solucrts 6fv) is the chief end of man, 
according to Thewtetus, the ultimate object of 
man’s highest desire is the Deity. Nor is ‘the 
Deity ’ a mere abstract term to Plato ; it expresses 
the ideal of holiness, as well as of knowledge or 
contemplation ; so that, in the assimilation o1 the 
Divine by man, character no less than intellect is 
involved. But, in order to become conformed to 
the great Ideal, the soul needs to be purified, and 
purification is a thing of degrees, so that K&eafxris 
becomes the leading note, and xiBapois ‘ effected by 

personal effort in a Cosmos governed by God’ a 

doctrine which is, as J. A. Stewart expresses it 
{The Myths of Plato, p. 352), ‘the great contri- 
bution made by Plato to the religious thought and 
practice of Europe.’ Hence, in Protagoras (349, 
359 A), ‘holiness^ (Sa-tSnjs) is added to the four 
cardinal virtues ; Socrates in Xenophon called it 
‘piety’ (evcl^eta). TTith this is specially to b" 
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associated the Platonic eschatology (for purification 
does not cease at a man’s death), -where the soul is 
represented as finally purified through a series of 
metempsychoses — as seen, for instance, in the Me- 
■public, in the myth of Er, the son of Armenius, 
and in the doctrine of Eros, -with its essentially 
elevating and purificatory character, as described 
in the Ftimdrus myth. 

(3) In line -with this is Plato’s proof of the im> 
mortality of the soul (see Phcedo and Symposium), 
drawn from men’s universal longing or desire for 
continued existence and for the everlasting pos- 
session of the Good — a proof that became popular 
in Western Christendom through St. Augustine’s 
acceptance of it, and which finds its poetical ex- 
pression in English in Addison’s 'Cato’ and in 
Tennyson’s ‘ The Two Voices.’ The argument here 
is that the soul continues to live hereafter because 
men everywhere cling to life ‘ together with good ’ 
and shrink from death ; the presupposition being 
that whatever crops up as a general craving among 
mankind indicates a natural want of man and has 
its truth thereby established. With this may he 
joined an attractive Platonic thought regarding 
the future life and men’s desire of knowledge and 
of virtue. In Cratyl-us (403, 404) the dead are 
represented as continuing in willing subjection to 
Hades, the god of Death, because of their thirst 
for knowledge and their desire of being made 
better. They find that with Hades is true Wisdom 
— he has experience and is the great Philosopher ; 
and, as his wisdom charms them, and as association 
with himself betters them, they cling to him as 
disciples to a master. Thus desire is seen to be a 
stronger bond than necessity: necessity coerces, 
desire constraint. 

3. Aristotle. — (1) In the analysis of desire as 
given in dc Anima, Aristotle uses the term 
‘desire’ (6pe^tt) generically, including in it, as 
species, spiritedness or jjassion (0vfi6s), appetitive 
desire [itriBupla), and -wish (^oi5X:;o-«). Of these 
three, wsh attaches to the rational part 

of man, and the other two to the irrational (iii. 9. 
4326, 6). When, again, he enumerates and arranges 
in due order the functions or faculties of the soul 
(vegetative, sentient, conative, noetic — passive and 
active), there is one function that he specifies as 
the orectic or conative faculty {rb ipsKriKbv), which 
sometimes he brackets along with the sensitive 
faculty {rb ahdriTiKbv), and sometimes gives an 
independent position subsequent to it (ii. 3. 414a, 
31) ; but, either way, he bases desire on sensation. 
With regard to all the faculties or functions, 
however, it is to be remembered that the inde- 
pendence ascribed to any one of them is only 
relative: each has its place in a graded system 
arranged in the order of implication, the higher 
presupposing the lower (though not reversely) — 
‘the earlier form always exists potentially in the 
later’ (de An. ii. 3. 4146, 29). Aristotle is very 
insistent on the unity of the soul ; so that the 
faculties are not absolutely separate, as if each 
were self-contained. 

But it is in the Ethics, in connexion -with -vyill, 
that we have Aristotle’s fullest handling of desire ; 
and, putting the two accounts together, we obtain 
the following summary. 

Will is the desire (fi/iefts) of something regarded 
as a good, i.e. as brining satisfaction or pleasure 
to the person desiring it — which is what Aristotle 
designates But, obviously, if there is an 

object towards which desire is directed and upon 
which it is set, this implies an ideal or conceptual 
element in the process — some notion of what the 
object desirable and desired is ; in other words, it 
involves imagination or representation (^avrairfa). 
Further, inasmuch as between desire as a psychical 
state and the attainment of its object there is an 


interval of time interposed, this indicates that 
there is need of means for the realization of the 
desired object, and, consequently, need of de- 
liberation with a -view to choice — especially when 
more than one set of means appear competent to 
effect the end. This process of deliberation in 
connexion -with means, and having reference to 
‘things that are within our own power’ (t4 tip' npiv], 
Aristotle calls §ov\emii. When deliberation is 
completed, choice or determination ensues. This 
is irpoalpcffis, which is regarded by Aristotle as dis- 
tinctive of man, _marldng him off from the lower 
animals. In choice after deliberation Spe^is again 
appears ; for the individual identifies himself not 
only with the end, but irith the means necessary 
to eflect the end. Hence, deliberate choice is in- 
separably conjoined ivith desire, and is termed 
fiovbevTtKij 6pc^ts. 

From this brief analysis it is evident that Aris- 
totle connects desire very intimately with will ; 
maintaining, indeed, practically, that there can be 
no will without desire. Desire is the moving 
power in the whole conative process, indispensable 
alike to its origination and to the keeping up of 
the interest in the end until it is realized. This 
active or movent character of desire marks it off 
from emotion, which is a species of feeling and is 
subjective, although emotion may very readily ally 
itself with desire, and thereby give an added in- 
tensity or vigour to it. 

(2) It is evident, further, that, according to 
Aristotle, in the determination of right conduct 
(and here comes in the ethical bearing of the 
psj'chological doctrine) desire and_ reason act to- 
gether — neither is sufficient by itself. Hence, 
TcpoatpuTis, or choice, may equally well be described 
as reason motived by desire [vovs dpexrtKbs), or as 
desire guided by understanding {5pe(tt dtavorjuKv, 
Eth. Etc. vi. 2). The doctrine of ' the practical 
syllogism ’ brings this out distinctlv- 

This Byllogism is denominated ‘practicar lor tvfo reasons J 
first, because it deals with men’s actions (Trpo^et?), not with 
their mere thinking^ or reasoning as logically correct; and, 
secondly, because it attaches to the practical or moral, not to 
the theoretical, reason. Being a * syllogism,’ however, it has a 
specific formal character — it is expressible as conclusion, and 
necessary conclusion, from premisses, although it is not main’ 
tained that moral actions, in the case of * the plain man. arc 
always consciously thus formulated by him. If there la an 
unconscious spontaneous logical reasoning of the plain man, 
there is equally an unconscious spontaneous moral reasoning*, 
but, when analyzed by the philosopher, both reasonings may be 
found to be only the unsophisticated form of what may 00 
philosophically generalized and expressed in scholastic phrase- 
ology and assimilated each to the other. . 

In the ‘practical syllogism,’ we are dealing ^th ejid and 
motive — with the generalized expression of the o^ect of dcsiw 
and of the means by which it may be attained, 
whereby we accept an end and work towards it through desire 
and intellection & clearly of the nature of syllogistic 

though the conclusion of the procedure is not a definite th^ 

retical ( 
action, 
we ad< 

doles 

is not’ abstract but practical, and embodied in bumn Mnduct. 

And BO, in the practical syllogisrn, Anstotie f' j"*; 

eyllogistio form to action— at analyzing the t" 

lies moral conduct, so as to b^g out its 
In making choice vnth a view to action, one J 

general principle— theprinciple, namely, thata man ought tooo 

or not to do a certain kind of thing. That is 
of the resultant action. The minor nS 

that Buch and such a particular action is or is not oUhe K na 
in question. Then folio™, as natural 

or not doing of that particular action. The R . 

the Pn;?/cal syUo/™ is tha^ if one a^ 


principles that ! accept u- — - r - . ,r nome- 

Aristotle does not always them to he 

times he says that they are of nroof At other 

self-evident and, therefore, on mor*I 

times he bases them on experience , and, etill a^in, on 
character. The last of these is clearly not fanpmenU . 
r, intuition and experience are not contradictor! . 
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Whether or not the ‘ practical syUogism ’ is fully 
expressive of what exactly takes place in moral 
action (action of a voluntary a^ent, responsible for 
his choice, and, therefore, for Ins conduct), it serves 
admirably to emphasize the fact that intellection 
and desire enter into deliberative volition and 
choice, and that Ave cannot explain the phenomenon 
without taking account of both, and or both acting 
in unison, ‘like the ball and the socket in the 
organic unity of the joint’ (oTop 6 yiyySv/iit [de An. 
iii. 10. 4336, 22]). 

(3) Over and above this psychology of desire, 
■with its application in ethics, Aristotle also re- 
cognizes desire as a movent poAver in the higher 
reaches of ontology and cosmology. For God to 
him is, first and chiefly, the Prime Mover of the 
universe, the Source of all motion in the Avorld, 

• Himself unmoved the AvhUe.’ He is the object of 
desire {6peKT6p) as well as of intellection {vot)t6v) to 
the universe. As otherwise expressed, God, as 
the unmoved eternal active principle, moves the 
heavens as the beloved one moves the lover : He 
is the attractive force, the final end, of all existence 
—‘the final cause, then, produces motion by being 
loved, and, by that which it moves, it moves all 
other things ’ {3Iet. xii. 7. 10726, 4). 

This, thouch metaphorically expressed, la no myth, as 
Stewart (ifj/ths of Plato, p. 355) would make it out to he : it 
is the measured and subdued enunciation of the grand onto- 
logical conception that God neoessariiy is and is good, and that 
the cosmos, which, In Aristotle's view, exists from all eternity 
as a cosmos (and notes mere ‘matter*), is not self-centred and 
absolutely independent, but is eternally dependent on and 
derived from the Deity; it exists because it is turned over 
towards the Divine ; it has no being apart from Him. It is 
thus emphatically asserted that the world is not fully explicable 
on merely mechanical principles : Mind is the ruling factor, 
and so the explanation of e.'ustence, to be satisfactory, must be 
telecdomcal. 

4 - Stoics and Epicureans. — (1) We get back to 
a purely ethical and practical consideration of 
desire Avhen Ave turn to the Stoics. Desire Avas a 
topic of supremo consideration Avith them : indeed, 
their doctrme of desire may almost be said to have 
constituted their philosophy. According to them, 
it is man’s great characteristic that he Avas made 
to be virtuous. He is a being endoAved Avith 
rational insight into the true values of things, and 
Avith poAver over his OAvn inclinations and impulses. 
He can despise pleasure, he can scorn Avealth, he 
can sit absolutely loose to everything that is not 
under control of his oAvn Avill, — to fortune and to 
fame, even to death itself, — and can find his 
freedom only in his love of virtue and his abnega- 
tion of the desires. A man should have only one 
great desire, and that is the desire of Aurtue, of a 
noble life, of pure and upright character ; all else 
is ‘indiflerent,’ and, if surrendered to, AA’Ould sap 
his moral A’igour and degrade his nature. ‘ In the 
Avorld, but not of it,’ should be his motto ; and to 
be master of his OAvn soul, supreme in the realm of 
his motives and intentions, is the only end that is 
Avorth pursuing. The principle underlying this 
Avas precisely that Avhich Kant reproduced in 
modem times Avhen he said : ‘ There is nothing 
in the AA'orld which can be termed absolutely and 
altogether good, a good Avill alone excepted ’ 
(opening of the Grundleg. zur Metaph. d. Sitten). 
To submit to any other desire but that of A-irtue 
seemed to the Stoics to be elcA’ating Avhat is con- 
tingent and beyond one’s poAver — extraneous, 
therefore, to one’s avUI (Avhim alone is in one’s 
poAver) — to a place AA'hich it has no right to occupy, 
and which, if alloAved to it, can only spell ruin. 
Consequently, everything that is not love of Aurtue 
is, to the Stoic, to be resisted. The desires are, 
one and all of them, perturbing ; and it is charac- 
teristic of the Avise man that he is calm, unper- 
turbed, emotionless — he is self-suflicient (aib-dpx^r), 
independent of and above every non-rational spring 
of action : ‘ The AueAV taken is everything ; and 


that rests Avith yourself. Disown the vdeAv, at 
will ; and, behold, the headland rounded, there are 
calm, still waters, and a Avaveless bay’ (Marc. 
Aurel. Med. xii. 22). The desires are not simply 
weaknesses, they are ‘contrary to nature’; they 
should be not merely controlleu, but eradicated. 

The ideal man, then, to the Stoics Avas a A-ery 
impassive being — the embodiment of stem Aurtue. 
shorn of emotion and desire. The same might be 
said of the ideal man of the Cynics (q.v.), from 
which the Stoic osneeption Avas originally (hraAATi 
only, in Cynicimi the mastery of tlie desires Avas 
accompanied with a contempt for social conven- 
tions and for mental culture that was abhorrent to 
the Stoic. 

(2) It was difierent with the ideal man of the 
Epicureans, whose sttmmwn honum was pleasure. 
And yet the Epicureans were keenly alive to the 
ethical danger that larked in the desires. For, 
although pleasure was to them the ultimate end of 
action, and so the object of desire, they quite 
clearly recognized the tendency of the desires to 
outrun discretion and, if uncontrolled, to deprive 
a man of that calm and peaceful state of mind 
(dropaflo) Avhich was his goal. Consequently, they 
could counsel, and Epicurus himself did counsel : 
‘ If you wish to make Pythocles happy j^add not to 
his riches, but diminish his desires.’ But in this 
they differed from the Stoics, that, whereas tlie 
Stoics counselled the impossible task of eradicat- 
ing the desires, the Epicureans, like Plato and 
Aristotle, counselled moderating and directing 
them. The desires, they saAV, are a part of human 
nature, and, therefore, legitimate springs of action, 
but only if they are kept under rational control. 
Some of them, tney said, are natural and necessary ; 
others are natural, but not necessary ; and others 
still are neither natural nor necessaiy. And they 
recognized a distinction of Avorth amongst them, 
the goods of the mind being to them of greater 
value than those of the body. Hence, their 
Hedonism could assume a robust character. 

‘Says Epicurus : “ AATien 1 was sick, I did not converse about 
my bodily aiiments, or discuss such matters with my visitors ; 
but continued to dweii upon the principles of natural phUo- 
Bophy, and more particularly how the understanding, while 
participating in such disturbances of tho flesh, yet remains in 
unperturbed possession of its proper good. And 1 wonid not,” 
he adds, ‘‘give tho doctors a chance of blustering and making 
ado, but let life go on cheerily and well"’ (Marc. Aurel. Med. 
lx. 41). 

5. The Neo-Platonists. — ‘Back to Plato’ was 
the cry of the Neo-Platonists; but not back to 
Plato through disoAvning Aristotle or refusing to 
be influenced by him. On the contrary, Plotmus 
himself owed much to Aristotle, and some of the 
greatest of the Neo-Platonic teachers {e.g. Por- 
phjnry) were among the most eminent of the ex- 
positors of Aristotle. The Neo-Platonists were 
essentially religious philosophers and mystics, and 
the purifacation of the soul and its gradual de- 
liverance from sense and matter Avas their supreme 
aim. Hence, they laid special stress on that part 
of the teaching of Plato Avhich dealt AAith ziOapm, 
and, taking into their system Orphism and Pytba- 
goreanism also, in so far as tney served their 
purpose, they advocated a mode of liA-ing aa-IucIi, 
if consistently pursued, would lead to the abnega- 
tion of the AA'orld and the absorption of the in- 
dividual in the Divine. The great end of all was 
to get aAvay from the trammels of the body, which 
was_ regarded as by nature Aule, as both a clog and 
a prison-house to the soul, and the source of sin and 
ugliness. _‘ True Avaking,’ said Plotinus (Ennmds, 
iii. 6. 6), ‘ is a true rising up from the body, not 
AA'ith a body.’ There Avas a dualism here Avhich 
AA'as noA'er fully overcome in the Plotinian or Neo- 
Platonic monism. To be united to a body at all 
Avas regarded ns a descent for the soul, a de- 
gradation, a fall — ^it is a separation, though not 
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absolutely complete, from its original source, the 
Universal Soul or Anima Mundi, and has to be 
made good by an ascent or return. The steps by 
which this is done are the various virtues, which, 
according to Porphyry and the later Platonists, 
form four degrees in the path of perfection and 
seif-accomplishment. 

‘ And first there is the career of honesty and worldly prudence, 
which makes the duly of the citizen (Civic or Political virtue]. 
Secondly, there Is the progress in purity which casts earthly 
things behind, and reaches the angelic height of passionless 
serenity [Cathartic virtue]. And the third step is the Divine 
life, which by intellectual energy is turned to behold the truth 
of things [Theoretic virtue]. Lastly, in the fourth grade, the 
mind, free and sublime in self-sustaining wisdom, makes itself 
an “exemplar” of virtue, and is even a “father of gods” 
[Paradeigmatio virtue]’ (W. Wallace, BtgeVt Philosophy of 
Mind, Oxford, 1894, p. xx). 

Not yet, however, has the soul, in its efforts to 
get_ free from matter and the thraldom of the 
desires, reached its highest aim. That aim is 
union with the Absolute, undisturbed contempla- 
tion of the One, the Ineffable Being, when subject 
and object are identical. This is obtained, not 
through practical virtue or through intellectual 
cognition {though these prepare for it), but by 
non-rational ecstasy, or spiritual trance, 

•by the suspension,’ says Porphyry (Srnfenfim 28), ‘of all the 
intellectual /acuities, by repose and the annihilation of thought. 
As the soul learns to know sleep when slumbering, so it is in 
ecstasy, or the annihilation of all the faculties of her being, that 
•he knows that which is above existence and above truth.’ 

Thus are the desires effectually vanquished by 
mysticism: in absolute union with God (^yuirts), 
desire is not. 
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William L. Davidson. 

DESTINY.— See Pate. 

DETERMINISM. — See Necessitarianism. 

DEUTSCH-KATHOLICISMUS.— I. 
Character of the movement — Deiitsch-Katholicis- 


mus is the name given to a movement of reform 
that sprang up within the Catholic Church in Ger- 
many about the middle of the 19th century. The 
object of the movement was to establish a type 
of Catholicism which should be in harmony with 
modem thought, leaving the individual in perfect 
freedom in matters of doctrine and in the expression 
of his religious views, and so far take account of 
the patriotic sentiments of the Roman Catholics of 
Germany as to permit the use of their mother 
tongue in the services of the Church, These aims 
were in some respects similar to those of Febronian- 
ism in the 18th cent., which strove to make the 
Catholic Church in Germany independent of the 
Roman curia by putting an end to the sponsorship 
exercised over it by the latter. The ‘German- 
Catholic ’ movement, however, took a course 
different from that of the Febronians, inasmuch 
as it neglected the politico-ecclesiastical factor, 
which had eventually proved the decisive factor in 
the conflicts regarding the resolutions of the Eras 
Congress (1786) ; and this difference between the 
two reforming enterprises finds outward expression 
in the circumstance that, whereas the movement 
which disturbed the closing years of the 18th cent, 
found its leaders in the German archbishops, the 
schism of the so-called ‘German Catholics’ had not 
a single active supporter in the higher ranks of the 
clergy. 

One of the vital elements in the situation which 
gave rise to ‘German Catholicism ’ was contributed 
by the rise of Ultramontanism, i.e. of that move- 
ment in the Roman Catholic Church which, after 
the frightful disasters experienced by that Church 
during the French Revolution, looked to the 
Jesuits for its rehabilitation, mode common cause 
■with that Order, and sought to disseminate the 
type of religion characteristic thereof. In the 
period following upon the restoration of the Jesuit 
Order in 1814, Ultramontanism had made headway 
in Germany as in other countries, hut it had also 
aroused opposition ip a corresponding degree. 
Although the immediate occasion of the rise of 
‘ German CJatholicism ’ was given by the protest 
made against the proceedings of an individum 
bishop, yet this protest really sprang from the 
broader grounds of a fundamental contrast ■with 
the Ultramontane form of religion ; and it was to 
this difference that the schismatic movement owed 
all the vigour which — for no long time indeed ^it 
was capable of putting forth, , j i 

Another potent influence in the rise and develop- 
ment of ‘ German Catholicism ’ was contributed by 
the progressive tendencies of the dtif. The re- 
actionary policy pursued by the various govern- 
ments of Europe after the Napoleonic wars was 
incompetent to quell the wide-spread liberal mov - 
ment instigated by the great Revolution. On t 
contrary, the disposition to break away from tn 
bonds of authority and the leading -stnngs 
patronage, and the striving after liberty to mourn 
life and conduct on lines independent of ho W 
convention, asserted themselves and gained grou 
in every department of human experience 
politics, in social relationships, and 
province of scientific research. As the R 
tathoUc Church, however, is “Terentiy conserve 
x:-.- __J not merely antipathetic to snen 


tive, and was noi lueicij „ 

longings, but was inclined rather, ^er the 
ence of the recently reeved Jesuit ^rfler, to soek 
the path of deliverance from the jjle 

of tmngs in a return to the principles of the Middi 
Ages, it could not fail to come 
the liberal spirit that was making itself felt even 
within its own pale. _ , ,1 ^ 

‘German Catholicism’ appeared tot of all « 
simply the criticism of an V ^^Sic M 

religions policy, ■viz. the exhibition of 
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DEOGARH — (Skr. deva-gada, ‘fort of the 
gods ’). — A town in the Santal Parganas of Bengal, 
lat. 24° 30' N., long. 86° 42' E., containing 
the famous temple of Baidyanath (Skr. vaidya- 
nutha, ‘lord of physicians,’ an epithet of Siva). 
By a folk etymology the ^ace is connected with 
one Baiju, a member of a Dravidian trihe, who by 
one account was a GwaJa, or cowherd, by caste. 
It is said that he was so disgusted ivith the laziness 
and indifference of the Brahman priests of the 
shrine, that he vowed that he would daily, as eri- 
dence of his contempt for them, strike the image 
of the god with his club. One day, as he perpe- 
trated tiiis insult, the idol spoke and blessed him 
because he, though not a worshipper, had resented 
the carelessness of his priests. "When asked to 
claim a boon from the god, Baijfl prayed that he 
might be known as Natha, ‘lord,’ and that the 
temple should be called after his name. The re- 
quest ivas granted, and the shiine has since been 
known as that of BaijnSth. 

It has been suggested without any valid reason that the 
legend implies some connexion between the present cultus and 
the rites of the Dravidian tribes. According to the Hindu 
legend, the selection of the site was due to the demon Ravapa, 
king of Lafika or Ceylon, who in the epio of the RimSyapa Is 
the ravisher of Siti, wife of Roma. It is said that he got 
possession of a famous liiigam of Siva to aid him in his Sght 
with Rima, and on his way south halted to purify himself ot 
the site of Deogarh. Finding no water, ho dashed his fist into 
the ground and formed the existing Sivagalig4 lake. But, when 
the liiigam was set down, seeing uie place to be fair, it refused 
to move further with Rivapo, and has been there ever since, 
known by tlio name of Mobadeva RavapeSvara, ‘lord R5vapa.' 
The same story is told to account for the position of many other 
sacred ima^s in India (Cunningham, Arehcvological Survey 
Reports, viii. 14311. ; Oppert, Original Inhabitants of Bharata- 
varfa, 1893, pp. 137, 375). 

'The early history of the shrine is obscure. 
When the British occupied the country, they tried, 
but with ill-success, to manage the endoitments 
and collect the offerings of pilgrims. Finally it 
was made over to the present priests, who are 
knoira as ojhd (Skr. vpadhyaya, ‘teacher’). In 
front of the temple is a remarkable structure, con- 
sisting of two massive monoliths supporting a third 
stone of similar shape and size. It is known as 
the Swinging Platform {dolu-mdnc7ia), and was 
possibly originally used in the rite of swinging the 
'dol. The chief temple is that of Siva, and close 
by is a later shrine of his spouse, Gauri, ‘the 
yellow or brilliant one,’ which is joined to that of 
her consort by festoons of gaudy-coloured cloth, 
thus typifying the union of the god and the god- 
dess. _ At the back of the god’s temple is a verandah 
in which suppliants for his favours — recovery from 
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disease, the blessing of children, and so on — make 
their vigils. With the usual catholicity of modem 
Hinduism, the chief shrines are surrounded by 
those of the lesser gods — Euma and Lakshmana 
representing Visnu in this Saiva atmosphere ; 
Suraj Narayan, the sun-god; Sarasvati, goddess 
of learning; hlanasS, the snake-goddess; Hanu- 
mdn, the monkey -god ; Kala Bhairava, god of 
destruction ; and Annapurna, ‘ she who gives 
wealth in grain.’ But all these shrines bear marks 
of neglect. To illustrate the fusion of Islam with 
Hinduism, Gait {Census Report Bengal, 1901, i. 
176) remarks that ‘ Muliammadans are often seen 
to carry sacred water to the shrine of BaidyanSth, 
and, as they may not enter the shrine, pour it as 
a libation on the outside verandah.’ 

Literatcre. — Sir W. Hunter, The Annals of Rural Bengal *, 
1871, p. 191 S. ; Bradley-Birt, TAe iStorji of nii Indian Upland, 
1905, p. 311 f.; JASBc lii. pt. L 164. W. CROOKE. 

DEONTOLOGY. — Deontology is the science of 
ethics. The term seems to have been used first 
by Jeremy Bentham. Apparently he wished to 
distinguish by it between dutj* and the principles 
of morals ana legislation — ^which is the subject of 
an earlier work, dealing with the principles that 
men had to assume in their relations to each 
other. In deontology he evidently had in mind 
the principles of du^ as distinct from those of 
mdence and interest. The work by this name, 
owever, was posthumous, and was incomplete 
before his death. The term has not come into 

f eneral usage. It serves, however, the purpose of 
istinguishing clearly between the science of mere 
custom and the science of obligation. The one 
studies actual practices ; the other tries to ascertain 
the actions which ought to be performed as dis- 
tinguished from those that may actually be done. 

James H. Hyslop. 

DEOPRAYAG (Skr. deva-praydga, ‘ the divine 
place of sacrifice’). — A village in the Garhwal 
District of the United Provinces of India, situated 
in lat. 30° 10' N., long. 78° 37' E., at the con- 
fiuence of the rivers Alaknandii {q.v.) and BhSgl- 
ratbi. Below the village the streams now united 
take the name of Ganges (q.v.), and this is re- 
garded as one of the five sacred places of pilgrim- 
age on the way to the higher Himulayan peaks. 
The principal temple is dedicated to Bam&chandra. 
It is bmlt of large blocks of cut stone piled on each 
other, bulging in the middle and decreasing rapidly 
towards the summit, which is surmounted by a 
white cupola. Over all is a square sloping roof, 
composed of plates of copper, crowned above with 
a golden ball and spire. The image of the god, 
about six feet high, carved in black stone, but 
ainted red except the face, is seated opposite the 
oor, and under the eastern portion of the cupola. 
Before the idol is a brazen image of Gamda, the 
mythical vulture, half man, half bird, on which 
Visnu rides. The chief rite at this holy place i> 
ablution, which takes place at the sacred con- 
fluence of the two rivers, in basins excavated in 
the rock at a level a little lower than the surface 
of the current, which is here so rapid as to sweep 
away any person daring to bathe in it. 

Literatdre.— Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, UL [1686] 

1®®“. Crooke. 

DEPRAVITY.— See Holiness and Sin. 

DERVISH {darwish). — A Pers. word signifying 
‘mendicant’ (corresponding with bhiksu, the name 
borne by the Brahman in the fourth stage of his 
existence), applied, in Persian and Turkish and 
thence in European languages, to the ascetics of 
Islam, whose Arab, name is zahid, which appears 
to mean originally ‘ satisfied vrith a little,’ in ac- 
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cordance ■with the usage of this phrase in the 
Qur’an (xii. 20). Its connotation does not appear 
to difier from that of ^tfl (q.v.), ‘-wearer of wool,’ 
a term applied by the early Islamic -writer Jahi? 
(t A.H. 255 [ = A.D. 868], JSayawdn, i. 103) both to 
those Muslim ascetics and to Christian monks, who, 
in order to indulge their laziness, pretend to dis- 
approve of_ labour and wage-earning, and make 
tlieir mendicity a means of obtaining the reverence 
of their fellows. Most Muslims, indeed, take a 
less cynical -view of the ascetic, who is supposed 
to abandon his possessions before taking to the 
mendicant life, in the belief that they stand be- 
tween him and the attainment of the higher life. 
And, though many dervishes are mendicants, this 
is by no means the case ivith all ; the bulk of the 
members of Orders belong to the labouring and 
trading classes. In Arab, literature the name first 
occurs (in the form daryush) as the epithet of one 
Khalid, who in the year A.H. 201 (=a.d. 816) en- 
deavoured to organize the citizens of Baghdad for 
the suppression of anarchy. In Pers. literature of 
the 5th and 6th cents., and even later, the dervish 
is a holy man who has overcome the world ; and 
in S. Ai-abia it is said to be used in the sense of 
shaikh as a term of dignity. In general, we may 
distinguish between sT^l and dervish as between 
theory and practice ; the former holds a certain 
philosophical doctrine, the latter practises a par- 
ticular form of life. The latter is called in some 
countries by the Arab, name faqlr, ‘poor man’ 
(plur. fuqard ) ; to those who are members of asso- 
ciations tlie name khwdn, for ikhwan (‘brethren’), 
is sometimes applied. 

The practice of asceticism, and the wearing of 
wool in indication of it, are, of course, as early as 
tlie time of Muhammad, and far earlier ; according 
to the most authentic accounts, the Prophet him- 
self gave little encouragement to asceticism, which 
rarely suits the plans of statesmen and warriors. 
But the notion or relimous exercises in addition to 
those prescribed by the ordinary ritual, culminat- 
ing in ecstasy, meets us early in the history of 
Islam ; and with this went theories of states and 
stages in the religious life which belong to the 
subject of Stifiism. 

It is not till the 6th cent, of Islam that we hear 
of actual Orders of ascetics ; attempts which are 
made to trace them further back are mythological. 
In the 6th cent., however, they commenced, and in 
the 7th they are familiar. The unity of an Order 
is constituted by a special form of devotion, where- 
by its members endeavour to induce what spiritual- 
ists call ‘the superior condition’ ; it usually consists 
in the repetition of religious formulae, especially the 
first article of the Muslim creed, and each Order 
has its dhikr, as this process is called ; other reli- 
gious exercises of the same sort bear the titles ^oird 
and hizb. 

The first founder of an Order is supposed to have 
been 'Abd al-Qadir (.q.v.) of Jilan, who died A.H. 
561 (=A.D. 1166) ; but that founded by Ahmad al- 
Rifai, who died A.H. 578 (=A.D. 1182), was nearly 
contemporaneous. Of both these persons we pos- 
sess biographies, and, indeed, in the case of the 
former a series of works, chiefly homiletic in char- 
acter. In general, the founders of Orders are his- 
torical personages ; some have left works, and in 
other cases there are authoritative treatises, reveal- 
ing the mysteries of the Order, though, perhaps, 
in most cases these can only be acquired through 
oral instruction, and by persons who have under- 
gone probation. 

The founding of Orders has gone on steadily 
since the 6th cent, of Islam ; and their enumera- 
tion is no easy matter, since it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between independent and branch Orders. 
Von Hammer enumerated 36, of -which 12 were 


supposed to have existed before the rise of the 
Ottoman empire, and 24 to have sprung up after 
that event ; the former number includes some that 
are mythical, whereas the latter is too small. The 
most interesting, in some ways, is the Bektasbi 
Order, which appears to be a syncretism of Islam 
with Christianity, and which (according to (3. 
Jacob, who has made a special study of it) retains 
many vestiges of Christian doctrines and rites. 
Next after this comes the NakshabandJ, wliich is 
wide-spread ; the Maulawiyyah, llifa'iyyah, and 
Tsamyyah also play important rdles, while some 
political importance is ascribed to the Malamiyyah. 
In certain provinces of the Ottoman empire there 
is a shaikh al-tuntq, or head of the Orders, who is 
re^onsible to the Government for their conduct. 

The acts which enter into the life of the member 
of an Order are in part disciplinary, in part devo- 
tional. The devotional acts take the form of a 
service, called Jiadrah, which with certain com- 
munities is daily, with others weekly; probably 
the form which it most commonly takes is that of 
the repetition of formulae, especially la ildha ilia 
’llahu, a vast number of times with various difler- 
ences of intonation, occasionally to the sound of 
music; elaborate rules are given in some of tlie 
books belonging to the Orders, regulating the 
bodily motions which should accompany the pro- 
duction of each syllable, ffadra^ familiar to 
visitors to the Nearer East are those of the Man- 
lawi dervishes in Pera, who move in circles to the 
accompaniment of music ; of the Rifa'i dervishes in 
Scutari, who, first sitting, and then standing on 
their right and left feet alternately, and bending 
sideways, repeat the formula of the Unity. _ The 
same may be seen in Cairo. At the ser-vice of 
the Jahriyyah dervishes in Tashkent, visited by 
Schuyler (turJcistan, New York, 1876, i. 168-161), 
the repetition of the formulse was accompanied 
by a violent movement of the head over the left 
shoulder towards the heart, then back, then to 
the right shoulder, then doivn, as if directing all 
movements to the heart. Indeed, the directions 
in the books of the sects imply the use of the heart 
in pronouncing the formula of the Unity, though 
the process seems scarcely intelligible. In most of 
the performances the motions gradually accelerate 
as they proceed, and difl’erent forms of ecstasy have 
a tendency to be produced. . 

Besides these services, various forms of diMipline 
are prescribed to neoph ji;es in many of the^ (Jrders. 
One of these is ‘ solitude,’ khalwah, a discipline of 
the Klialwatls, who are called thetyafter, and who 
are ordered to recite long prayers in complete soli- 
tude, for which cells are provided in the monas^nes 
(called takiyyah, or zaioiyah). With theMaulawis 
the aspirant has, it is said, to serve 1001 days in 
the kitchen of the Order. With some other Orders 
the discipline consists, like the devotion, m trials 
of the power to recite the formula of the Unity a 
vast number of times with the least expenditure 
of breath, and promotion is made dependent on the 
attainment of a certain standard in this matter. 

The members of the Orders are also distinOTishcd 
by certain peculiarities in their attire, wliether in 
shape, substance, or colour. Great .‘ 

attached to the head-gear, and the number of 
or gores, of which it is composed. Tins word in 
Arabic signifies ‘ abandoning,’ and the ^mter is 
said to symbolize the number of -worMIj 
abandoned by the dennsh.^ Z 

gaiters ; some carry stones m them belt i . 
signify hunger ; the Maulawis are distinguished bj 

a wide skirt (worn at their services) called <onn«r, 
‘oven,’ indicative of the oven of misfortune whence 
the head has been withdrawn. 

• The eheikhs of the Orders robes ‘’'W " ttoi 

and any of tlio«e who In mnter line tlirm T-ith ftir 
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called wtit grit and zibeline marten. Few derrishes use cloth 
for their dress. Black or white felt called ‘aba, such ns is made 
in some of the cities of Anatolia, is most usual. . . . Generallr 
all the dervishes allow their beards and mustaohios to grow. 
Some of the Orders still wear long hair ' (J. P. Brown, The 
ServisJies, p. 214). 

On the tombs of some of them are mystic signs. 

In general, the dervishes are credited with mystic 
powers, and as early as the 7th cent, of Islam we 
are informed of various wonders which the Eifais 
could perform : they could eat living serpents and 
go into burning furnaces, of whiM they extin- 
guished the fire. Some of their wonders seem to 
have puzzled Lane, the author ol Modern Egyptians 
(London, 1846). Oman, in his work on the Muslims 
of India (Era/iTnatw, Theists, and Muslims of India, 
London, 1907, p. 323 fi’.), describes a fire-hath under- 
gone by a Sayyid, trusting to the power of Bushin ; 
he had apparently taken care to drench his feet with 
water before walldng over the coals, hut those who 
attempted to do it, not knowing how, were severely 
burned. Other travellers who have witnessed these 
miracles can often give an explanation : the ser- 
pents with which the 'Isawis play have their venom 
removed ; similarly, in the ceremony of the Doseh, 
practised by the Egyptian Sa' dis, whose shaikh rode 
over the hacks of the devotees, it appears that the 
horse had been carefully trained, and it was arranged 
that he should step nowhere where serious injury 
could result. It is, of course, possible that in some 
of these cases there is no conscious imposture, aud 
hypnotism accounts for anything that is wonder- 
ful ; but in many places the holy man appears to 
be a low form of conjurer. The biographies of the 
founders of the Orders have a tendency to embody 
many manifestations of supernatural power ; but it 
is probable that, like those admitted into the lives 
of Christian saints, they are thought to be edifying 
rather than historical. 

The Orders of dervishes seem at an earlj; period 
to have acquired a definite form of organization, 
of which the nucleus is the adunyah, or ‘ retreat’ ; 
such a place is usually built by or for the founder 
of the Order, and is inherited by his successors, 
who in most cases are his actual heirs. As the 
Order spreads, other sdtuimhs are erected, which, 
however, maintain a filial relation to the parent 
institution ; i.e. the presidents of the former are 
appointed from the latter. The name shaikh is 
properly applied exclusively to the founder of the 
Order; his successors are i.e. ‘substitutes’; 

it was on this principle that the successor of the 
Sudanese Mahdi was known in Europe as the 
Khalif. The non-official members of the Order 
are called ‘disciples’ (talahah or vmrldun). The 
head of a dependent zdioiyah is called muqaddam ; 
the revenues are in charge of a trustee, or wakil. 

Membership of an Order does nob necessarily 
interfere with the normal duties of life ; the der- 
vishes of E^pt are said to belong mainly to the 
class of small shopkeepers. The performances are 
thought, however, by some observers to have a 
tendency to produce insanity, or, at any rate, nerv- 
ous afiections. Begging is in theory forbidden by 
some Orders, but is usually permitted, and certain 
dervishes carry a bowl or wallet for tlie purpose. 

French writers hold that the underlying idea of 
most of the Orders is the reclamation oi the Islamic 
world, and the eventual expulsion of Europeans 
at least from Asia and Africa ; whereas another 
suggestion, which is perhaps nearer the truth, is 
that they are all in origin revivalist, not so much 
with the object of injuring Europeans as with that 
of increasing the faith of Muslims. Some system- 
atic classifications of the Orders we owe to a number 
of French writers, partly employed by the French 
Government to investigate this important element 
in their African posses.sions. 

Ln-EttATCRE.— J. P. Brown, The Derrishet, London, 1S6S; 
A. le ChatcHcr, Let Confronts mimilmanes dtt nedjar, Paris, 


1887; L. P’“. y— — . -cst* . o. Depont 

and X. C' ■ ■ msulmanes, 

Algiers, : . <■ j ' ■ , '■ "umch, 1909 

(ABAW, 1 KI. xxiv. Ui.); Tanfiq aJ-Baltri, Bait al-$iddik 
(Arabic), Cairo, 1323 A.H. D. g. MaEGOLIOUTH. 

DESCARTES. — i. Life and writings. — Rene 
Descartes was bom on 31sb March 1596. It seems 
to be well established, in spite of rival claims, 
that the place of his birth was La Haye, in 
Touraine, not far from Poitiers. At eight years 
of age he was sent to the famous College of La 
PRche, recently established by the Jesuit fathers 
and endowed W King Henry iv. The eight years 
passed at La Flbche had a profound influence on 
Descartes’ future life, and he always spoke of his 
instructors with the deepest gratitude. After 
leaving school, young Descartes, who was pro- 
vided with a moderate competency from his father, 
proceeded to travel, though he first of all spent 
some time in Paris, where he found his lifelong 
friend Pfere Mersenne, who had been seven years 
his senior at La FRche. On the commencement of 
the Thirty Years’ War, Descartes volunteered for 
service with Prince Maurice of Nassau, then in 
Holland. But, while serving as an unpaid soldier, 
he did not lay aside his studies, and, indeed, at 
this time wrote certain fragmentary works, most 
of which are lost, such as Reflexions entitled 
Cogitationes Frivatm — discovered comparatively 
lately in the Library at Hanover. Amongst these 
early works may also be mentioned the Com- 
pendium Mtisicw, which was nob intended for 
publication, but was brought to light after its 
author’s death. Of those enumerated in an in- 
ventory found after Descartes’ death are : (1) Some 
Considerations on the Sciences ; (2) a paper on 
Algebra ; (3) reflexions called Demoeritica ; (4) 
observations entitled Experimenta; (5) a treatise 
begun under the name of Freeambula : Initium 
sapienticB timor Domini ; and (6) another called 
Otympica. Descartes’ biographer, Baillet, who 
wrote very soon after his death, mentions yet an- 
other work entitled Studium Bonce Mentis, which 
was addressed to a friend, — very probably Mer- 
senne, — and which was largely biographical. In 
the Cogitationes he tells of his ‘conversion’ in 
the year 1619, when with the army in its winter 
quarters at Neuberg, on the Danube. Smitten 
with remorse for sins committed, he resolved to 
follow after the wavs of Truth, and also to make a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Our Lady of Loretto. 

Descartes, on quitting Maurice’s army, volun- 
teered to serve with Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, 
and chief of the great Catholic League, in his 
warfare with Frederick, the Elector Psilatine, who 
had been crowned at Prague in 1619. But, as far 
as we can judge, the young soldier was much more 
occupied with his speculations than with the pro- 
fession which he had taken up. Indeed, it seems 
very doubtful whether he actually fought at the 
battle of Prague, which decided the Elector 
Frederick’s fortunes. With the Elector his chil- 
J dren fled, and, curiously enough, one of them was 
I Elizabeth, just four years old, Descartes’ future 
correspondent and friend. During tliese excit- 
ing years the events took place which are so 
well described in the biographical portion of the 
Method, where Descartes tells of the mental 
struggle through which he passed in making up 
his mind as to the course he was to pursue in his 
future life. It was at this time that he decided 
to sweep away the opinions which up to that time 
he had embraced, so that he 

• might afterwards he in a position to admit either others more 
correct, or even perhaps the same%Yhen they had undergone tl»e 
scrutiny of Reason,* * I firmly believed,* he said, ‘ that in thii 
way 1 should much better succeed in the conduct of my life, 
than if I built only upon old foundations, and leant upon prin* 
ciples which in my youth I had taken on trust.’ 
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After the battle of Prague, Descartes joined the 
Bavarian army once more ; but it was not long 
before he gave up military service and started upon 
his travels. After nine years’ absence he returned 
to Paris, where he was accused of favouring the 
secret society known as the Eosicrucians. Des- 
cartes’ father put him in possession of the property 
to which he was entitled, and he found himself in 
consequence in easy circumstances. He started off 
on further travels almost at once, and made his 
way to Smtzerland and then to Italy, where he 
redeemed his promise of malring a pilgrimage to 
Loretto. On his return journey he made scientific 
investigations in regard to the height of Mont 
Cenis. Once more he returned to Paris ; and he 
is said to have set aside a former inclination for the 

f aming table, and applied himself to serious re- 
exion. Finally, he decided to settle in Holland, 
where he believed peace and quiet as well as liberty 
of conscience were to be had. 

In 1636, Descartes determined at last to publish, 
and the book kno^vn as The Method of rightly 
conducting the Beason and seeking Truth in the 
Sciences appeared, along with the Dioptric, Meteors, 
and Geometry, termed ‘Essays in this Method.’ 
It was written in French, unlike many others of 
his recent treatises, in order that it might be read 
by any of his countrymen who chose to do so. Its 
conclusions had long been cogitated, and they 
express the mature result arrived at by one who 
desired to know not only what, but also why, he 
believed. It is a simple and sincere record of per- 
sonal experience, a ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ of the 
liuman soul. It was not the first important book 
written by Descartes. Of extant treatises we have 
the Begulm ad directionem ingenii, written almost 
certainly during his earlier life, but left incom- 
plete, and also a treatise called Le Monde, which 
was never published ; but the Method has a place 
possessed by no other of Descartes’ works in the 
estimation of posterity. 

Descartes’ next work was almost equally famous. 
Meditations on the First Philosophy. The Medita- 
tions is a study of Truth in its highest aspect. It 
is not, like the Method, a charming biography and 
philosophy of life ; it is a more profound study 
of the facts of existence, and an exposition of 
Descartes’ system in all its fullness. In this book 
he deals with the great question of Philosophic 
Doubt that was always in his mind, and discusses 
its relationship to true Knowledge. He asked for 
criticism, and found plenty of opposition to his 
news. There were in all seven formal ‘ Objections ’ 
collected from men distinguished in their several 
lines, and these ‘ Objections ’ were dealt with 
seriatim by the author. 

The first ‘ Objection ’ was by Oatems, a Dutch theologian 
and an appreciative reader, who represented the standpoint of 
the Church ; the second and sixth were ooUeoted from various 
sources, and represent the point of view of ‘common sense’; 
the third is by Hobbes. By him, as by Gassendi, the fifth 
objector, we have the materialistic or ‘sensational’ standpoint 
clearly set forth, and in his reply Descartes gives an interesting 
exposition of the Cartesian idealism, which be opposes to that 
doctrine. Amauld, the fourth author of ‘ Objections,’ on the 
other hand, is by no means so hostile as Hobbes and Gassendi, 
and to him Descartes replies with suavity and consideration. 
Ho Is simply concerned about the application of Cartesian prin- 
ciples to the doctrines of theology and morality. His sympathies 
are with St. Augustine, and he holds that we must believe what 
we cannot know. The last ‘Objections,’ by the Jesuit lather 
Bourdin, are too elaborate tor us in these days to follow with 
interest. The ‘ Objections and Replies ’ are, however, deserving 
of perusal, since they present very clearly the difficulties that 
occur in accepting Descartes' doctrine, and the arguments that 
may be used In their defence. 

The next treatise ^vritten by Descartes was the 
Principles of Philosophy, published in Latin in the 
year 1644. In this book its author enunciates the 
same doctrines that he set forth in the Method and 
the Meditations. He praises his mistress Philo- 
sophy in no stinted terms. ‘ Philosophy is like a 


tree of which Metaphysics is the root. Physics tl>e 
trunk, and all the other sciences the branches that 
grow out of the trunk.’ But, having once more 
established his OTound-work, he goes on to deal 
■with the general principles of Physics, -with the 
nature of body, the laws of motion, the phenomena 
of the heavens, and all pertaining thereto. He 
sets forth his theory of vortices, discusses the 
Ptolemaic and Copernican systems, and that other 
which be more or less favoured, the system of 
Tycho Brahe. He also discusses the nature of 
springs, tides, etc., and believes that the principles 
of geometry and mechanics are shown to be capable 
of supplying a satisfactory key to all the pheno- 
mena of Nature, and that no other principles can 
take their place. Descartes’ theory of vortices is 
especially interesting. He represents the whole of 
the planetary system as being carried round the 
sun in a sort of vortex, while tlie various satellites 


of other planets move in lesser vortices iidthin this 
vortex ; the earth is in a sense at rest, as a man 
might be at rest who is in a boat. But, while 
expounding this possible doctrine, the writer sliows 
the extremest caution, and guards himself against 
the suspicion of unorthodoxy by pointing out that 
he is merely describing what might be termed a 
‘ working theory ’ of the world. 

It must not, however, be thought that Descartes 
was merely a theorizer, to the neglect of practical 
experiments. In Amsterdam he frequently visited 
the butchers’ shops to find material for his investi- 
gations in anatomy, and physical experiments 
were constantly being made by him. One notable 
example of the latter is to be found in the famous 
experiments made upon the barometric principle, 
on the mountain Puy-de-D6me in Auvergne, which 
were carried out by Pascal and his brother-in-law 
Perier, but which, it seems clear, had been sug- 
gested by Descartes. 

Descartes had many controversies during his 
residence in Holland, most of them witli Protestant 
divines. In Utrecht, Voetius, Kector of the Uni- 
versity, was a keen antagonist, and Eegius, or 
Le Koy, was first of all a supporter and then an 
opponent. Descartes was ever ready to enter upon 
these controversies, but his quarrels sometimes 
ended happily. ‘ There is nothing in life sweeter 
than peace,’ he is reported to have said ; ‘ hatred 
can be useful to none ; I should not refuse tlie 
friendship even of Voetius if I believed it to be 
offered in good faith.’ A dispute ■with Fermat, the 
mathematician, was a famous one, and it was 
carried on by his followers after Descartes’ death. 
There was little romance In the philosopher’s life. Ho wM 
never married, tboucb he had a child to whom he 
and who died younp. He had, however, a ^eat iC' 

which lasted from the year 1040. with the ^nwss Eliwbctn, 
known as the * Queen of Hearts,' daughter of Frederick, Elector 
Palatine, and Elizabeth, daughter of James of ^oglano. 
Princess Elizabeth was then living at 
her parents held a miniature exile court with their lively fflnuiy 
of boys and rirls. Pescartes’ letters to the young I rlnce- 
are serious in tone, and nearly all are on philosophic que«ion- » 
to which Elizabeth applied her mind with the greatest strenu* 
ousness, and to good effect, for her questions arc . 
her criticisms are made with great discrimination an<^naer 
standing. The correspondence is very interesting to studcnis 
of Cart^Ianism. , , nf.. urifh 

Another friendship formed by ‘u . 

Queen Christina of Sweden, the daughter of the great Gustaims, 
and it v’aa she who caused him 
met his death. In 1648, Desoa^s had vi«it«tl Jiis 
the last time. He was pressed to p, ^ the 

found Paris wholly occupied with the that 

Fronde ; and all ho couM sayoi those dine 

he ‘would regard them as friends who In 

with them, and when he arrived h® foMd ‘h®!® ki tea®" “ , 
order and their saucepans unset.* J^;h®'> 

invitation to Sweden arrived trough the French Arahwaaor 
Chanut, Descartes’ inclination was to refuse it, Iertralrio^mi_ 
should befaU him in this expedition also. Wo'Tf ' '5 ^ms u^n- 

tina was very pressing, ancf Dcsrartes^torntion for her i^ua 

hounded, so that at length he consented to take the long^ur^^^ 

Krst of all, however, he bad to ®®® Uh. 

Paesiont of the Soul, which was written to prove that an 
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varioua psychological manileswtiona may be rationally explained 
by purely mechanical causes, was safely placed for publication 
in Elzevir's hands. Then he left the ‘ dear solitude of E^mont ' 
for his new home. But his days in Stockholm were destined to 
be short. The exigeante young Queen was not only occupied in 
endeavouring to establish an Academy of which she intended to 
make Descartes director, but she also desired to be Instructed in 

; ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ " 'll the 

" ■ ■ ■ . ■ t was 

■■ He 

fell ill of an inflammation of the lunra after nursing his friend 
Chanut through the same illness, and he died on 11th February 
1650, at the age of fifty-four. He was buried at Stockholm, but 
later on, in 1606, his body was removed with considerable diffi- 
culty to Paris and laid in the church of Ste. Qenevitve du Mont. 
In 1819 the remains were removed to the church of St. Germain- 
des-Prts, where they now are. Descartes died in the faith of his 
forefathers, but it was not long before serious suspicion fell upon 
his teaching, and his works were placed upon the Index. Oler- 
selier, his friend and one of the translators of his Works, who 
after Descartes’ death wrote a panegyric on his virtues, records 
that amongst his last words were these : ‘ My soul, thou hast long 
been held captive ; the hour has now come for thee to quit thy 
prison, to leave the trammels of this body; suffer then this 
separation with Joy and courage.’ 

In addition to the works mentioned above, there 
was published after his death an unfinished work 
entitled La Secherche de la viritd par la lumiire 
de la nature, an interesting dialogue upon Car- 
tesian principles between three friends in a county 
house. Another very short ivork is his Notoe in 
Programma, which was written in refutation of 
his opponent Begins (Le Boy). 

2. System of philosophy.— It is true in more than 
a traditional sense that Descartes is the father 
of Modem Philosophy, for in him the modern 
spirit came into existence. His was an age when 
men were confronted with the new conception of 
Nature and of man, and were led to new methods 
of investigation. The great upheaval which we 
call the Eeformation brought about a form of 
individualism which ended in a reaction against 
the new standards— judged to be as arbitrary as 
the old. But the real work of the Beformation 
had already been brought about in Protestant and 
in Boman Catholic alike. Man learned to be 
himself, and was no longer restrained by artificial 
bonds. The spirit of investigation was everywhere, 
all phenomena of Nature were of interest, and all 
men tried to obtain exact knowledge, and thereby 
to strengthen their powers of originality and self- 
reliance. The 17 th century — the centu^ in which 
Descartes lived — was the period in which science 
became a reality^ and in which the scientific spirit 
became the spirit of the land. Historically, too, 
it was a time of turmoil and change. A career of 
bloodshed on the part of the House of Valois had 
been ended by the assassination of Heniy ni., and 
on the accession of Henry iv. religious warfare 
was brought to a conclusion : his death was an 
inexpressible loss to the French nation. 

Descartes’ work in the midst of this time of 
unrest and ferment was that of a great systematizer. 
He took all those new ideas that had come into 


similar lines. His object was to arrive at certainty 
— a certainty which he believed could be reached 
only by following definite rules laid down by his 
Method, and by beginning with the Doubt which 
is the absolute essential before any successful quest 
after Trath is made — ‘ de omnibus dubitandum est,’ 
as he expresses it. This doubt must be applied 
to all those inherited traditions and beliefs wbich 


form, to his mind, a mass of incongruous opinions ; 
we must mthlessly reject what cannot be justified 
to ourseh’es as truth ; we must free ourselves from 


all prejudice and uncertainty. And yet this 
philosophic doubt is in nowise scepticism, but the 
doubt that precedes true knowledge. 

Descartes' system of philosophy was thus, above 
all, a method, and the interesting thing about this 
method is that it presented itself to him as his life- 
history might. The order of his experiences was 
simply the order of his method writ large. This 
is what makes the immortal little book called by 
the name of the Method a masterpiece of spiritual 
biography, as an account of moral and mental 
development, as it is also a masterpiece of direct 
and simple style. It was in his quiet room, in 
that cold winter with the army on the Danube, 
that Descartes first awoke to the fact that man is 


not to seek happiness here or there, for it is only 
to be found within him. The world and he, the 
spirit and the body, mind and matter, are really 
one. Traditions, hypotheses, assumptions of all 
kinds should m, and we must build again from the 
foundation. This may sound easj’, but nothing is 
more difficult, and in Descartes’ opinion there are 
only a few who should undertake the task, and 
those who do so must be modest and ready to 
accept with humility what is given them. He 
then states certain rules to be followed — rules 
which simply make for accuracy and thoroughness 
of thought: ‘Do not accept what is not clearly 
known, divide your difficulties into parts so far ns 
possible, work your way up from the easy to the 
more complicated — above all, omit nothing.’ Such 
rules would seem to be rules of common sense, but 
they mean an accuracy of method such as no 
immediately preceding philosophic thinkers had 
dreamed of ns necessary. 

Knowing at last what his method of science 
must be, Descartes boldly attacks the CTeat 
question of the foundation on which thought is 
based. On what does all this reasoning rest ? It 
rests on the knowledge of self. One proposition 
alone cannot be doubted by man, and that is that 
he exists, inferred from the fact that ho possesses 
consciousness— C'oyi'to ergo sum, ns he puts it in his 
immortal phrase. Descartes saw clearly that in 
order to think he must exist. His philosophy 
turned on the fact of his personal existence. The 
senses may indeed mislead us, and we cannot place 
absolute confidence in what has even sometimes 


being and endeavoured to bring them into a definite, 
concrete, and comprehensible system. In rejecting 
the old dogmas of the Schools, the New Learning 
came to provide son;ething better able to satisfy 
the inquiring mind ; it brought udth it certainty 
of its own results. The world had become of infa- 
nite importance and interest, and it was necessaiy 
that the knowledge of it, and also the knowledge 
of man, should be certain and definite. The 
problem, then, that Descartes had to deal with 
was how to work out a system Avhich should 
reconcile two sides, now conie into, prominence — 
the spiritual and the physical, the soul and the 
body, the point of view of orthodoxj’ and the point 
of view of science ; and it is because this is a 
modem question which is before us even in the 
present day that the Cartesian philosophy is a 
modem philosophy. Descartes’ attempt to bring 
about this reconciliation was the first of many on 


deceived us ; but, however much I m:y have been 
deceived, the fact remains that I am — I as a think- 
ing being, 

' I had the persuasion that there was absolutely nothing: in 
the world, that there was no sky, no earth, neither minds, nor 
bodies; was I not, therefore, at the same time persuaded that 
I did not exist? Far from it ; I assuredly existed, since I was 
persuaded. But there Is I know not what beinp, who is possessed 
at once of the highest power and the deepest cunning, who is 
constantly employing all his Ingenuity in deceiving me. Doubt- 
less, then, I exist, since I am deceived, and let hun deceive me 
as be may, he can never bring it about that I am nothing, so 
long ns I shall be conscious that 1 am something.’ 

This is clearly a great step forward ; it signilies 
that a new phase in philosophy has been entered 
on, a change of front ns great as the Kantian 
transformation of a later date, which in a measure 
it foreshadows. ‘I think’ is present in all our 
ideas and even in doubt itself. We are brought 
back from the external and unrelated facts of 
consciousness to the basis of Trath on which all 
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other truth is founded. We have arrived at the 
conception of thought the groundwork of all 
knowledge. Further on in the Meditations he says 
that in thought is found that which properly 
belongs to the self. 

'This is alone inseparable from me. I am — I exist; this is 
certain ; bub how often? As often as I think ; for perhaps it 
would even happen, if I should wholly cease to think, that 1 
should at the same time cease to be. I now admit nothing that 
is not necessarily true ; I am, therefore, precisely speaking, only 
a thinking being, that is, a mind understanding a reason — terms 
whose signification was before unknotvn to me.’ 

In this we have a linn foundation on which we 
can build, setting aside the old disputations of the 
Schools as to ‘ substances ’ and ‘ qualities.’ Under- 
standing or reason is for the first time made the 
basis in a philosophic comprehension of the world 
as it presents itself to us. Descartes says that the 
outside world is not perceived in its true significa- 
tion by the senses or imagination, but by the mind 
alone. 

‘They [outaide things] are not perceived,' he says, ‘because 
they are seen and touched, but only because they are under- 
stood,' that is, rightly comprehended bj- thought! ‘I readily 
discover,' he goes on, ‘that there is nothing more clearly- 
apprehended than my own mind.' 

Having got so far, he goes on to apply his 
method ; he shows how, when the mind is cleared 
of all preconceived notions and prejudices, what is 
known must be known clearly and distinctly. 
This signifies that we must now apply onrsclves 
to making our knowledge absolutely certain, so 
that we may be sure that we are ascertaining what 
is truth. 

‘ I am certain that I am a thinking thing, but do 1 not tliere- 
(ore know what is required to render me certain of a truth? 
In the first knowledge there is nothing that gives me assurance 
of its truth except the clear and distinct perception of what I 
affirm, which would not indeed be sufficient to give me assurance 
that what I say is true, if it could ever happen that anything 
I thus clearly and distinctly perceived should prove false, and, 
accordingly, it seems to me that I may now take os a general 
rule, that all that is very clearly and distinctly apprehended is 
true.’ 

With the attitudeof doubt the so-called secondary 
qualities, dependent as tliey are on the relations of 
one object to another and to the sentient subject, 
are naturally first brought under the ban of 
criticism. These qualities do not appear to be 
fixed in any object. What remains secure is, 
however, what possesses the two attributes of 
extension and capacity of motion; and hence 
Descartes appeals to the truths of the mathematical 
sciences. Even they, however, might be false ; 
some malevolent being may be all the while 
deceiving us in what we accept as truth. Hence 
we must reject even these apparent truths and fall 
back upon our own minds. Here again we find 
modes of consciousness in feeling, willing, imagin- 
ing, etc., ‘ so that I must also abstract from these 
and concentrate upon myself as I am, without 
horro^ving in any way from elsewhere.’ In this 
way we reach Descartes’ thinking substance, which, 
as he points out, is present and is afiirmed, even as 
it denies or doubts ; and on the other hand we have 
the external object as extension. 

Descartes maintains that amongst the ideas that 
are clear and distinct we must recognize that of 
God as a Perfect Being of whom we have a clear 
and distinct conception. The idea of God cannot, 
he says, be derived from our limited existence ; its 
origin must be in one who contains all in Himself. 
From the idea of perfection he infers the existence 
of it in God as its originator. The idea of perfection 
involves existence ; and this is the so-called onto- 
logical argument which is so frequently brought 
forward by later philosophers. But, if such a God 
exists, we have a guarantee that we cannot be 
deceived, for sucli a perfect Being could not deceive 
us, and therefore we may accept the teaching of 
our consciousness. The errors of the atheists — no 
small class at the time, if Mersenne is to be 
believed — are by Descartes said to be due to their 


anthropological ways of looking at God, and to 
their forgetting the fact that, while men’s minds 
are finite, God is infinite. 

It is thus evident that Descartes considered that 
in his essence man is a thinking and unextendcd 
being who has a clear and distinct idea of body 
as an extended and unthinking thing, and thus 
that man as mind is absolutely distinct from body, 
and may exist without it. It is this dualistio 
conception of mind and body that constitutes the 
difficulty in forming any aaequate conception of 
the universe according to Cartesian principles. 
The question arises as to how we can possibly 
reconcile the two sides — the outside world, or 
extension, as Descartes called it, on the one hand, 
and intelligence, or Thought, on the other— -for the 
qualities of the object are reduced to bare extension, 
and those of the subject to bare thought. As a 
matter of fact, Descartes introduced this new view 
of the outside world as extended, that is, ns that 
which occupies space and lias length, breadth, and 
depth ; ana it was to this extension that he applied 
the mathematical reasoning for which his name is 
famous. And confronting it we have tlie In- 
telligence, Thought, or Reason which apprehends 
this external matter. This is also a profound 
philosophic conception. But the difficulty comes 
when we try to explain how the one side acts upon 
the other. We have before us two entities, one of 
which is passive and inert, and yet is acted on by 
a unifying intelligence endowing it with those 
relationships which make it comprehensible by ns ; 
while, on the other hand, we have the mind, which 
is wholly immaterial and spiritual. How is the 
transference efiected from the natural to the 
spiritual? How does the physical action convey 
anything to the perceiving mind ? Doubtless there 
was in Descartes’ mind a solution of the difficulty. 
He would have considered that there is a unity W 
be found in thought ; but, if this is so, the idea is 
by no means clearly worked out. Indeed we have 
but intimations of it which are only comprehended 
in the light of later developments in thought. The 
mind is conscious of the infinite ns having m it 


more reality than the finite substance. 

‘ Our consciousness of God is prior to our consciousness ol 
lelf. For hoiT could ive doubt or desire, how could we be 
lonscious that anything is wanting to us, and that w® 
Utogether perfect, if we had not in ourselves the idea oi a 
Perfect Being in comparison with whom we recogniio me 
lefects of our nature ? ’ 

Though there is no doubt that Descartes’ CTStejn 
was a dualistic one, the progress made by him in 
liis search after truth was immense. He moK 
knowledge as the one great and important lact, 
ind soiimit out its elements as best he could, po 
slayed a notable pai't in the great discovery " 
ineant so much in liis age, .'T® 

rovemed by Jaw. It has been said of lum tia 
he establisiied liberty of mind and \ 

-eason.’ In his ivritmgs he brought the ■"'ho*® o 
Nature within the reign of law, 
both the starry heavens and the earth beneat 
mvemed by the same inevitable physical 
ihowed also how such -views are 
ihilosophic outlook. Perhaps one of his ^ , ; 
slaims to our gratitude rests on 
Mathematics {see below), that is to . ,, 

veil-known discoveries in Geomet^ and in 
levelopment of the application of 
lolution of Geometrical problems, iniportant as 
ihese might he, hut, in the 
n his scientific work; for Matliemati 
lays included all the immense 
lone in the direction ^'..nclics of 

Dptics, Physiology, and pc t),e 

elence. D^oartes not an ^^n'er of a 
.ype of the present day---a 

hMS of phenomena from whose careful examinatmr 
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some results might he deduced. He had his theories 
well defined before he began his work, and laid 
them do'wn in what we should consider a dogmatic 
fashion. But, this granted, he applied himself to 
examine man in all his aspects. In Physiology, 
for instance, he forms his theory, and then 
enunciates it, explaining how the human body 
might he and might act. A great deal — indeed 
most — of what he tells us about the physiology of 
the body, though very interesting and in a degree 
enlightening, is not correct in the view of later 
investigation. But then Descartes has the credit 
of maintaining the theory of the body as a machine, 
a very complicated machine of course, but one 
which acts as a machine. He narrated what he 
knew to be true about the machine, and also what 
he considered was probably true, and formed the 
whole into a system which was perfectly clear and 
intelligible to those who had only the facts presented 
before them. In our view, many of these ‘ facts,’ 
both physical and physiological, are to the last 
degree absurd, but still it was better to have a 
comprehensible theory such as he gives than 
nothing at all. That is to say, it was better to 
have aprinciplecapableof verification or subsequent 
alteration than to remain in the confusion of the 
theories of the day. He pictured a physical world 
in which eveiy thing was explained — springs, rivers, 
mines, metals, seas— sometimes explaining facts 
that were not facts at all. He also pictured, in his 
works de Homine and La Formation du fcotus, 
a wonderful machine-man carrj'ing on all the 
processes of digestion, circulation, growth, sleep, 
etc., and endowed witli sense-perception and ideas, 
memories and passions, just as though it were a 
complicated clock. To him to know the beginning 
of things, and the laws that govern action, was to 
know the Avhole, for the operation of physical law, 
once set in motion, can clearly explain the rest. 
This same principle is to be found in the most 
advanced theories of the day, as Huxley, in 
writing on the automatism of animals, tells us. 
Huxley declares that Descartes’ physiology, like 
the modem physiology of which it anticipates the 
spirit, leads straight to materialism. On the 
other hand, by tbe fact that it is based on conscious 
thought, it is as true to say that it leads us directly 
to the idealism of Berkeley and Kant. As a 
matter of fact, we see, by the way in which the 
Cartesian philosophy developed, that, if in the one 
direction it made for a materialistic system, in the 
other it brought about the conclusion that all the 
knowledge we can have is a Icnowledge of our 
states of consciousness. But the first step taken 
was that represented by the pantheism of Spinoza. 
'The Infinite alone is affirmative, the finite only is 
in so far as it is not ; and so we are led on to the 
denial of the finite, and then the absolute unity 
swallows up all difference in itself. 

In his last published treatise, the Passions de 
I’dmc, Descartes shows how the various psycho- 
logical manifestations may be explained by purely 
mechanical means. He sets forth there the 
diflerences between soul and body ; thought 
pertains to soul, and heat to body. The soul 
cannot give heat to the body, or we should not 
have death : a dead man, in Descartes’ view, is 
just a broken watch. After explaining how this 
wonderful machine, when wound up, acts, he 
considers the thought pertaining to the soul, ».c. 
the notions of our will which directly proceed from 
and depend on it, and the passions which are the 
various kinds of perception found in us. ‘The 
soul from its seat in the gland in the middle of the 
brain spreads abroad tnroughout the body by 
means of the spirits, nerves, and even blood, which 
last, participating in the impressions of the spirits, 
fan carry them by the arteries into all the members.’ 


If the image which is unified in the gland inspires 
fear, and has relation to what has formerly been 
hurtful to the body, the passion of fe.ar is aroused, 
and then the passions of courage and the reverse, 
according to the temperament of the body, or 
strength of the soul. Passions are thus caused by 
the movement of the ‘spirits,’ and bring with them 
certain movements of the body. The will, how- 
ever, unlike the passions, is always free ; the action 
or will of tbe soul can only be indirectlj' affected 
by the body, while the passions depend absolutely 
on the actions which bring them about, and are 
only indirectly affected by the soul, excepting when 
it is itself their cause. The soul, however feeble, 
may indeed obtain absolute power over the passions, 
although with difficulty. The reason may give us 
a just appreciation of the value of good and evil, 
and our good judgment regarding them enables us 
to resist the influence of our passions. ‘If we 
clearly saw that what we are doing is wrong,’ he 
says in the same book, * it would be impossible for 
us to sin, so long as we saw it in that light.’ Will 
and intellect must be united in the perfect man, 
as they are united in God. Here also we are met 
with the unexplained difficulty ns to the action of 
mind on matter. How the movement of the 
passions can be altered by reason is a question 
which is not answered. 

[3. Services to Mathematics. — From the time of 
I the Greeks until that of Descartes, practically no 
new results had been obtained in Geometiy, though 
Algebra had been CTeatlj' advanced, notably by 
Cardan and Vieta. Descartes made great progress 
in Algebra, and gave new life to Geometry b5' the 
introduction of the powerful analytical method. 

Descartes was not the first to realize that a curve might be 
defined as the iocus of a point whose distances from two given 
straight lines are connected brsome known law, but ho was the 
first to see that the points in a plane are completely determined 
by their co-ordinates and conversely. This was largely due to 
the Introduction of negative co-ordinates. As a necessary con- 
sequence, he saw that several curve .-. 1 . 1 , 

same axes, and their intersection ' ' ' 

this, their tangents were easily dct( . ' ' . . ' 

own method was indirect, and appl . ■ , • ■ 

an axis of symmetry. On this axis he found the centre of a 
circle touching the curve at any given point, and then found 
the tangent to the circle at the point of contact. Ue defines 
the tangent as the limiting position of the secant. 

Descartes classifies curves according to the relation of the 
velocities of tbe lines moving parallel to the axes, by whoso 
intersection he conceives the curves as generated. If these 
velocities are ‘ commensurable ’ (i.e. if y is an algebraical func- 
tion of X ns in conics), the curve Is ‘ geometrical ’ ; if not (os 
in the cycloid), it is ‘ nicchanic.al.’ Tins is roughly equivalent 
to the Newtonian division into algebraic and transcendental 
curves. In ortlcr furtlicr to classify the ‘ ^eometric-al ' curves 
he discusses a problem, due to Pappus, which may roughly be 
enunciated as follows : ' To find the locus of a point the product 
of whoso pcrpendlculnn) on m straight lines is proportional to 
that on n others.’ Where m=n=l we have a straight line, 
where in =3, n = 1, a parabola. This was known to the ancients, 
who had also conjectured thntm=n=2gaveaconic. Descartes 
classed curves where neither m nor n exceeds 2 as of the first 
genre ; where neither exceeds 4, as of the second genre, and so 
on. Thus one genre corresponds to two of our degrees. He 
also discussed curves which are the loci of a point whose dis- 
tances from the fixed points are interdependent, in p.artioular 
tho Cartesian ovals, where the product of the distances is 
constant. 

The foregoing work is found in the first two hooka of the 
Gimnltrie- tbe third book is algebraic. It is important ns 
introducing our modem index-notation, and tho use of the last 
letters of the alphabet for variables (Vieta had used tlie vowels), 
and the first for constants. Descartes also used negative quan- 
tities and indeterminate co-efficients freely, and was the first 
to realize the advantage of taking all the terms of an equation 
to one side. The book is mainly occupied with the theory of 
equations. It shows how to construct an equation with given 
roots, to determine from the signs of the co-efficient a limit 
to the number of positive and ne^-ative roots, to increase or 
multiply the roots of a given equation by a given quantity, to 
eliminate its second term, and so on. It is proved that the 
number of roots of an equation is equal to its degree. Solu- 
tions of cubic and quartic equations are given, and Descartes 
believed that his method could be extended to those of higher 
dcirrees. 

Descartes' Mechanics is largclv inaccurate, hut very sue* 
gresUve, bdnr the Hrst systemaUc account of the universe on 
xnathemabcal principles. Of his ten Lau-s of Motion the Drst 
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two correspond to Newton's first Law, while the other eight 
we incorrect. But, by his recognition of the mutual Independ- 
ence of the resolved velocities of a moving particle, he rendered 
Invaluable service to Dynamics. 

His work is throughout characterized hy great 
originality and boldness of thought. It is gener- 
ally in a condensed form, and meant rather to 
be suggestive than rigidly lomcal, but it is none 
the less important as the foundation of all modem 
Mathematics. — J. B. S. Haldane.] 

Litehature. — ^T he tercentenary of Descartes’ birth was cele- 
brated at the Sorbonne on 31st March 1896, and in the begin- 
ning of the following year arrangements were made for issuing 
a new edition of his works under the direction of Oharles Adam 
and Paul Tannery (Leopold Cerf). This admirable work is now 
completed, though not in the lifetime of Tannery. In it we 
have, as far as possible, a complete edition of Descartes’ works 
in the tongues m which they were written, and with his invalu- 
able correspondence carefully edited and arranged. The final 
volume is a biography by M. Adam, Descartes, sa vie et ses 
ceuvres, 1910. The early editions of the collected works were 
two Latin texts — one hy Elzevir in 9 vols., Amsterdam, 
1713, another published in 7 vols. at Frankfort, 1097. Then 
there is Cousin’s Pr. ed. in 11 vols., Paris, 1824-20. This 
includes the correspondence. The main source of our informa- 
tion about Descartes’ life comes from the Vie de Descartes, 
written by Baillet in 1691 in two large vols. ; of this a short 
abridgment was made, and issued in English in 1692. A 
modem life of Descartes (Descartes, his Life and Times) was 
published, London, 1905, by Elizabeth S. Haldane. Foucher 
de Careil published various manuscripts which he discovered 
in the Library at Hanover. The Method, Meditations, and part 
of the Principles were translated into English by J. Veitch, 
London, 1879, and an Eng. ed. of Descartes' Philosophical 
Works by E. S. Haldane and G. R. T. Ross has been issued 
(1911) by the Cambridge University Press. 

The Literature on Descartes and Cartesianfsm is enormous ; 
the following works may be mentioned ; J. Millet, Hist, de 
Descartes avant 16S7, and depuis 1657, Paris, 1867-1870; F. 
Bouillier, Hist, de la pbilos. carUs., PariSj 1854 ; A. Foucher 
de Careil, Descartes et la princesse Palatine, Paris, 1862, also 
Descartes, la princesse Elisabeth et la reine Christine, Paris, 
1879 ; J. P. Mahafii^ Descartes, in Blackwood’s Philosophical 
Classics, 1880; N. Smith, Studies in Cartesfan Philosophy, 
London, 1003 ; Alfred Fouillee, Descartes, Paris, 1903 ; Louis 
Liard, Descartes, Paris, 1882 : see also the various Histories of 
Philosophy, such os that of Kuno Fischer (Eng. tr., London, 
1887); E. Caird, art. ‘Cartesianism,’ in EBrb; J. Iveraeh, 
Descartes, Spinoza, and the New philosophy, Edin. 1904 ; 
Huxley deals with Descartes' teaching in his Lay Sermons 8 , 
London, 1877, and elsewhere. E. S. HALDANE. 

DESCENT TO HADES (Ethnic).—!. Intro- 
ductory. — Myths or legends of visits paid by 
mortals or immortals to the under worid for some 
definite purpose are of common occurrence, and 
some are of remote origin. They are intimately 
connected with primitive and savage man’s ideas 
of death and of the dead, joined to his affection for 
those who have been severed from him by death. 

Before a separate abode of the dead was imagined, 
and while yet they were believed to exist in the 
grave or to hover round tlieir old haunts, a living 
man saw — in dreams, in trances, or in hallucina- 
tions — the dead, and believed that they had come 
to him, or that his spirit had gone forth to join 
them for a time. So, when a separate land of the 
dead became an article of primitive belief, men 
believed that they visited that land in dreams or 
trances, or those who had been given up for dead 
but had revived told how they had been to the 
Other-world and had been permitted to return and 
resume their earthly life. Preconceived notions 
of the natnre and scenery of that world coloured 
such dreams, but these in turn gave support or 
added to current ideas regarding it. There was 
nothing improbable in such dream or trance visits, 
since the natnre of death is never really compre- 
hended by savages, and the division between life 
and death is slight, universal folk-belief telling of 
the restoration to life of the dead or dismembered 
(see CF, chs. iii. iv.).i 

But, in considering the origin of mythic descents 
to Hades, primitive and savage ailection for the 
dead must also be taken into account. Generally 
the savage fears the dead or their spirits, but in 
Individual cases affection often overcomes fear, 
1 Cl. also the myths ol Attis, Zagreus, Osiris, etc. 


and gives nse to the wish to see and coramuna 
with them. Hence it also influences the dreams 
of the living. And, the division between life and 
death being slight to the primitive mind, while it 
was also believed that the soni of the dying or 
recently dead could he recalled, affection would 
easily suggest that, if men could go in dreams to 
the Other-world, they might go there in their 
waking state to rescue the dead. Prom possibility 
to fact, from the ‘might be’ to the ‘had been, 
was an easy step to the primitive mind. Thus 
accounts of visions of the Other-world easily passed 
into tales of visits there, because in dreams the 
sawage believes not_ merely that he is a pas.sive 
witness, but that his soul is projected from his 
body and actually goes to the place of which lie 
has a vision. Stories of actual journeys to Hades 
to bring back a dead wife, lover, or friend were 
perfectly credible, because generally the entrance 
to it was well known or had a local situation, 
though the road was often difficult and dangerous, 

E-xampIes of such ways or entrances are copious in Polynesian 
and Melanesian belief, and there are also W. African, fikimo, 
and Ainu instances. In Italy and Greece there were many 
local entrances to Hades — some of them the scene ot mythical 
descents. Mediieval Christianity also knew several entrances 
to purgatory or hell, e.g. volcanoes like Etna (cf. Tert. tie 
Pcenit. 12) ; the cave in an island ot Lough Dearg in Ireland, 
known as St. Patrick's Purgatory ; the ‘vale perilous ' in the 
kingdom of Prester John, etc. ; and the belief is found in 
Brittany, where it is thought that hell can be reached by a 
journey (Le Braz, Ligende de la morit, Porls, 1902, k pp. xxi, 
xxxix). Ol. also local entrances to a subterranean fairy-land. 

Dream or trance visits were probably the first 
subjects of story or myth,' but they must soon 
have been succeeded hy tales of actual descent. 
Other motives besides the rescuing of, or speaking 
to, the dead (doubtless suggested by these) ore 
found — to seek a boon, or to satisfy curiosity-- 
wbile in some of the higher religions the object 
occasionally is to enlighten the dead or to free 
them from torment. In early times, as in actual 
savage life, there must have been many stonM 
of visits to Hades by named, but more frequently 
by unnamed, heroes or heroines. _ But, mth the 
advance of religious ideas, the stories were usually 
told of semi-divine heroes or divinities, as many 
examples show (see below). AH such stories and 
myths of descent are paralleled by similar tales of 
ascent to a heavenly region (see Blest, Abode of 
THE [Primitive and Savage], § 8 ; Hartland, science 
of Fairy Tales, 1891, p. 224 f. ; Scott, Demon, ana 
Witchcraft, ed. 1898, p. 29 ; GSrres, Die christl. 
Mystik, 1842, bk. v. ch. 6). 

Tylor (11. 48) maintains that des 
to ‘ the ancient myth-maker, who 
the dark under world, and return at aawn w 
men.’ But, though this natural phenomenon may ha\ e coiourw 
later myths, it was rather man’s dream 
suggested the tales. Some writers connect the mUhs oi iswi 
and Tammuz, of Dionysoa and Scmele, of Orpheus and ,, J 

with the myth and ritual of the death and revivalol a divinity 
ol vegetation, lertility, etc., and find their *. , 053 ' 

J. E. Harrison (Prol. to Study of Greek EslA Cainb. 
p. 603) says : ' Anyone who realizes Orpheus r'y*'??,*? 
as a historical personage) at all would leel *j 8 t the i 
of desperate emotion puts him out of key. 
earth, comes up from below, year by yeati; he 

son Dionysos, and by a cerUin on 

had gone to fetch her. The mantle of 


things. Precisely similar talcs are told 

in no way connected with ’in.iFflpM existed in 

Semele, docs not rise again.^ Such tales doubtto existed m 

Babylonia and Greece, and they wtation-divlnitles 

and give precise form to, the myths of vegeta 
who were thought to die and come theoi* 

certain that thelatter belief did "ot 
selves. For another theory connecting 
death and renewal in rites of initiation, see Van oenti-i 
Ifitsj de paasape, Paris, 1909, p. 131. franco 

2. Dream or trance visits. — Catalepsy an 
are har^ distinguishable by 
death. Hence those who revive 

1 In Jewish and Christian legend both Hades and H 
ofton visitod or seen in vision. 
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thought to have died and come to life again ; and, 
in many cases, their minds being liaunted by the 
current ideas of Hades, they relate as actual visits 
of the soul there what has been experienced in 
dream (Tylor, ii. 48). Such trance visits of the 
apparently dead are also knovm at higher levels, 
vmere detailed stories of the visit — all greatly 
alike — are told (Plato, Bcp. x. ; Pliny, HN vii. 52 ; 
Aston, Shinto, 1905, p. 181 ; Scherman, Gesch. der 
ind. Visionslitt., Leipzig, 1892, p. 91 If. ; Aug. de 
Cura pro mortuis, 12 ; Greg, the Great, Died. iv. 
36). Or the dream expenences may occur in 
ordinary sleep, or accompany the hallucinations 
of illness. In some cases they have assumed the 
stereotyped form of a folk-tale. A Maori woman 
told, on returning to consciousness, how her spirit 
descended to Meinga, the place of the dead, exactly 
like this •world. Her father’s spirit commanded 
her to return and look after her child, and to 
beware of eating the food of Reinga. She was 
pursued, on leaving, hy two spirits, but escaped 
them by thro-wing down a root which they stayed 
to ear. Then her spirit rejoined her body (Short- 
land, Trad, and Sup. of the N. Zealanders, 1856, 
p. 150 ; for another tale see his Maori Bel. and 
Myth., 1882, p. 45). In a story from the Hervey 
Islands the spirit of a man apparently dead 
descends to Hades, but by a stratagem he escapes 
being eaten by the hag Mini, its ruler, who bids 
him return to earth (Gill, Myths and Songs of 
the S. Pacific, 1876, p. 172). In a Japanese story 
Ono-no-Kimi died and went to Hades, but was 
sent back by its ruler because his allotted time 
was not exhausted (Hearn, Unfamiliar Japan, 
1894, i. 68), Many stories of dream -visits to the 
land of the dead are found among the American 
Hidians, with elaborate descriptions of that land, 
based on current beliefs, and telling of the dangers 
of the way, the narrow bridge spanning the river 
of death, and the life of the spirits (Schoolcraft, 
Ind. Tribes, PhUad. 1863-6, iii. 233 j Tanner, Cap- 
tivity and AdvenUires, N.Y. 1830, p. 290, etc.). 

Savage medicine-men very commonly claim the 
power of sending their spirits during a trance into 
the under world. Thus the Eskimo angekok is 
securely bound and, during a dark stance, visits 
the tomqak, or spirit, in Hades. He then appears 
unbound and gives an account of his visit (Crantz, 
Hist, of Greenland, 1820, p. 269). In Melanesia 
a -wizard sent his soul during a trance to Panoi 
(Hades), where it spoke with the dead about whom 
their friends were anxious, and professed to be 
able to bring them back to earth. This is a 
common belief in all the islands of the group. 
Burlesque parodies of these and other tales of 
descent exist (Codrington, The Melanesians, Ox- 
ford, 1891, p. 277). Sorcerers in Borneo who have 
-visited the under world will show a piece of wood or 
stone given them by the spirits there {L’Anthrop., 
Paris, X. [1899] 728; cf. Ancestor - WORSHIP, 
vol. i. p. 429’*). Among the Karens, necromancers 
claim tlie power of going into the unseen world to 
bring back the la, or soul, of a sick man when it 
has wandered away (Mason, JASBe xxxiv. 201). 
In Siberia the shaman is supposed to conduct the 
souls of the dead to the lower world and there 
secure for them a favourable welcome by gifts of 
brandy (EadlofT, Aus Sibiricn, Leipzig, 1884, ii. 
52 f.). For a Chinook instance of the souls of 
shamans -visiting Hades to recover the soul of a 
sick man, see Chinooks, vol. iii. p. 662. 

Visions of Hades were donbtless known to the 
ancient world, and they maj’ have suggested an 
artificial introduction of them for religious or other 
ends. Thus, at the sanctuary and cave of Tro- 
phonius in Lebadeia, the inquirer, after a due 
ritual, descended to an underground region, where 
he was perhaps shown scenic representations of 


Hades, or, under the influence of mephitic vapours 
or narcotics, fell into a trance and experienced in 
dreain what he deemed to be realities. These 
experiences, to judge from the vision of Timarchos, 
were \-isions of the Other-world, of Tartarus and 
Elysium (Plutarch, de Gen, Socr. 21 ff. ; Paus. ix. 
39. 6fF.). But a literary use was also made of 
tales of such dream experiences, and there are 
many accounts of descents to Hades or -visions 
of the Other-world, e.g. the visit of Odysseus, 
Plutarch’s stories of Thespesius and Antyllus (de 
Tard. Just. Div. ; Enseb. Preep. Evang. xi. 36), 
the visit of jEneas, Lucian’s story of Cleodemes 
(Philops. 25), as well as burlesque accounts of 
descents to Hades — that of Dionysos in the Frogs 
of Aristophanes, and that of Menippus told by 
Lucian (see also Rohde, Psyche, Freiburg, 1894, 
289). The scenes of Hades, as described in 
omer, were reproduced by Polygnotus on the 
walls of the Lesene at Delphi (Paus. x. 28. 4). 

A late Egyptian demotic papyrus of the 1st cent. 
A.D., but probably representing a story of far 
earlier date, tells how the high priest of Memphis, 
Setne Khamuas (c. 1250 B.C.), descended, under the 
guidance of his son, Si-Osiri, to the T6 or Duat, 
where he saw the judgment of souls and the various 
halls of Amenti, or Hades, and the state of the 
dead there (Griffith, Stories of the High Priests of 
Memphis, O.xford, 1900, p. 45 ff.). In Hinduism 
and Buddhism there are many stories of visions of 
hell or of visits paid there, perhaps based on actual 
visions induced by meditation and asceticism, and 
shaped in accordance with the current dogmatic 
beliefs. They served to buttress the latter, and 
were perhaps regarded as reminiscences of actual 
expenences in a pre-vious existence. In other 
instances they are told of people who fell into a 
trance, or whose souls were summoned too soon 
to the Other-world and were then permitted to 
return to the body (Scherman, 91 fi'.). In later 
Parsiism the Book of Ardd VirSf (ed. Hang and 
West, Bombay, 1872) relates how this pious Parsi 
riest was selected by lot to take a narcotic, so that 
is soul might go, while he was still alive, from 
this world to the next and bring back a report of 
the fate of souls. The bliss of the righteous and 
the tortures of the wicked are described in detail, 
and the book is still read and firmly believed in by 
all classes of the Zoroastrian community. Several 
editions of it exist in both prose and verse. In 
later Judaism the authors of such works ns the 
jjook of Enoch (ed. Charles, Oxford, 1893) and the 
Bookof the Secrets of Enoch (do. 1896) describe -visits 
to Sheol and to the various heavens, with their 
different divisions for the righteous and the wicked. 
There can be no doubt that most of these narratives, 
especially where they describe the punishments of 
sinners and the bliss of the righteous, served the 
purpose of teaching a dogmatic eschatology and of 
urging men to live righteously. 

The same phenomena are met -with in the history 
of Christianity. There are records of genuine 
visions of the Other-world such as have been 
experienced by the devout or imaginative in all 
ages, and based on recollection of what had been 
heard or read, as Tertullian shows of a female 
visionary knorni to him (dc Anima, 9). Of such a 
class are the visions of SS. Perpetua and Saturus, 
with their reminiscences of passages in canonical 
or apocryphal Scriptures (Robinson, Passion oj 
S. Perp. [TS, Cambridge, 1892, i. pL 2]). But 
there are also innumerable literary versions of 
visionary or actual \-isits to hell, purgatory, and 
aradise, perhaps based on these, but in many cases 
orrowingfrom pagan or Je-n-ish sources. This is 
j most marked in tlie description of the various 
I diidsions^ of _ Hades (found in Egyptian, Oriental, 
I and Jewish instances), and in the frequent mention 
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of the narrow and dangerous bridge of the under 
world, an early instance of which occurs in the 
Dialoffzies of Gregory the Great (iv. 36 ; see also 
art. Bridge). The prototype of all these visions, 
to which Dante gave immortal form, is found in 
the Apocalypse of Peter (c. A.D. 100-150), on Avhich 
many later visions are based. These stories (which, 
wdth wearisome iteration, tell how the seer or 
visitor or, in some cases, the soul of the dead person 
raised to life by an apostle or saint ^ was led through 
the regions of torment, of purgatory, or of paradise) 
were highly popular in the Middle Ages, when 
there existed a passionate desire for exact details 
of the Other-world, and they rvere used to enforce 
dogmatic teaching. But they were burlesqued as 
early as the 11 th cent., and also in later times in 
the fabliaux, by the troubadours, and by Eabelais, 
who helped to discredit them (Wright, <S'. Patrick's 
Purgatory, 1844, p. 47 ; Lecky, Hist, of Eutop. 
Morals^, 1890, ii. 232; Rabelais, bk. ii. ch. 30). 
Their scenes were also reproduced by art, e.g. on 
the walls of ancient Greek churches, just as Dante’s 
poem affected Italian painting from the time of 
Orcagna onwards (see Heuzey, ‘ Les Supplices de 
I’Enfer d’aprhs les peintures byzantines,’ Ann. de 
V assoc, pour Vencourag. dss itudes grecques, Paris, 
1871, p. 114 ff.). The cave of Trophonius had also 
its double in the Irish St. Patrick’s purgatory, 
e.xploited from at least the 12th or 13tli century. 
After ritual preparation, the pilgrim was allowed 
to enter, and, in the u'indings of the cavern, imder 
the influence of its hot vapours, he fell asleep. In 
most cases his dreams took the form of preconceived 
notions of purgatory, but this was not always the 
case, and sometimes the pilgrim perished in the 
cavern (Wright, 139, 163, 135). Possibly some 
scenic representations may have been used, and 
there seems to have been actual bodily experience 
of pains and torments which remitted some of the 
future penalties. Several literary accounts of 
visits and visions at this famous spot, beginning 
with that of the descent of Owain in 1153 by Henry 
of Sawtrey (of which English and French versions 
exist [D, Laing, Owain Miles, Edin. 1837 ; Marie de 
France, Potsies, ed. Roquefort, Paris, 1820, vol. ii.]), 
had a great vogue in Europe. 

In the Norse Elder Edda the 11th or 12th cent. 
Sdlarliddh, ascribed to Sasmundr, describes a son’s 
vision of his dead father, who teUs him of his death, 
and how he at last reached the place of torment, 
and saw the tortures inflicted there on various 
classes of sinners. Then he describes the joys of 
heaven. Pagan and Christian ideas are curiously 
intermingled, as if the poet had held the two faiths 
at once, or was a heathen with glimpses of Chris- 
tianity (Vigfusson-Powell, Coip. Poet. Boreale, 
Oxford, 1883, i. 202 fit.). 

3 . Descent to rescue a dead relative. — This series 
of stories is one of the most pathetic in all myth- 
ology, showing man’s instinctive belief that love is 
stronger than death, whUe the savage examples are 
quite as touching as those from higher levels. Of 
the savage legends, the most numerous versions 
occur among the Ainer. Indians, Polynesians, and 
Melanesians. 

A Wyandot story teUs of a brother who went to the land of 
souls to recover his sister. He met an old man, who gave him a 
calabash in wliich to put her spirit. Alter some failures he 
captured her, and hastened back to earth. There he summoned 
his friends to witness the revival of the dead bodjsbut a woman 
opened the calabash, and the spirit flew back to the laud of souls 
(Schoolcraft, ii. 235). There are numerous variants of this tale, 
and generally, through curiosity or the breaking of a tabu, the 
soul escapes (see Dorman, Prim. Supersl., Philad. ISSl, p. 43; 
Lafitau, Mosurs des Sauv. amir., 1724, i. 402 ; Charencey, Ae 
Folklore dam les deux mondes, Paris, 1894, p. 280 ff. ; A A iii. 
630 f.; Blest, Abode ofTnE [Prim, and Savage], vol. ii. p. OSS'*). In 


1 See ‘Acts of Thomas,’ ‘ Hist, of John,’ in Wright, Apoe. Acts, 
1871, ii. 23, 149; Budge, Gods of the Epuplians, 1004, i. 203; 
Preaching of Andrew,' ‘Story of John,’ in fxiwis. Myth. Acts of 
Apostles, 1904 pp. 7, 103. 


some cases a woman’s spirit is allowed to return to her husband 
■without his visiting the land of souls, but again ho loses her or 
he himself dies through breaking a tabu (S EBEir [18831 103 ■ 
A' E iii. 631).l Tales of the latter class are analogous to those of 
the Dead Jlother or Wife cycle (OF, p. 42 f. ; Sandi-s’ tr. of Ovid’s 
Metam., Oxford, 1632, p. 354 ; of. the Maori tale, § z above). In 
a Polynesian tale a woman fell into Araibi, or Hades, and her 
husband descended to release her from the captivity of the spirits. 
He heard her crying in the hut where she was imprisoned, nndj 
going toher, hadeherescapo. He remained, imitatingher voice, 
and then fled. The spirits pursued, but he, catching his wifein 
his arms at the chasm which led up to earth, escaped with her 
just in time (GUI, 221 ff.). A beautiful Maori storv tells of Pan6, 
who died of love for Hutu. Hutu prayed to the gods, who 
showed him the way to Reinya, telling him not to touch the 
food offered him there. He amused the spirits by making them 
sit on the top of a tree fastened by a rope to the ^und. When 
the rope was let go, they were shot up into the air. Finally, 
Pani appeared, and took her place by Hutu’s side on the tree! 
When the rope was freed, it caught in the creepers far above, up 
which Hutu escaped with her to earth (Clarke, Maori Tales, 
1896, p. 1 ff. ; cf. p. 126 for a story of a chief who went to Reinga 
to recover his dead wife). In Melanesia such stories are com- 
mon. A woman descended to Panoi to see her dead brother, 
first giving herself a ‘ deatli-Iike smell.’ She was supposed to bo 
a ghost, and conversed with her brother, who bade her touch 
no food there lest she should be permanently detained. Again, 
a wizard, descending in the spirit, took with him a man who 
wished to recover his wife. He begged her to return, but she 
said it was impossible, and gave him an armlet for remembrance. 
He seized her hand, and tried to drag her away, but it came off 
and her body fell asunder, for in Panoi ghosts liave a substantial 
frame (Codrington, pp. 227 f., 286). For other S. Pacific tales, 
see Bastian, Allerlei aus Yolks- und Menschenkunde, 1. 8, 111 ff. 

At higher levels these tales are told of gods, and 
have become myths. In early J apanese mythology 
the goddess called ‘ the Female-who-invites ’ died 
and went to Yomi, or Hades. Her brother-husband, 
the Male-w’ho-in'vites, followed her there and invited 
her to come back. She told him he had come too 
late, as she had eaten of the food of Hades, but that 
she would consult its deities. Mean'while he was 
not to look at her. Impatient at her absence, he 
lit one of the teetli of his comb and found her rot- 
ting. He thus put her to shame, and she sent the 
Ugly Female of Hades to pursue _ liim ; but ha 
stayed her by casting articles behind him winch 
changed to food, wliich she stopped to eat.® She 
then sent the Thunder Deities and warriors in 
pursuit, but he smote them. Finally, she pursued 
him her.self, but he blocked the way with a great 
rock. The goddess is now the Great DeBy of 
Hades {Kojiki, tr, Chamberlain, Suppl. to TASJ 
X, [1883]34 ff.). .. , _ , 

In Babylonia, the poem describing the Descent 
of Istar into Aral'A, or Hades, contains elements of 
ancient origin, and presents several problems for 
solution. Istar demands entrance to ‘ tho land 
whence there is no return.’ She has come to weep 
over heroes who have left wives, over wiws taken 
from husbands, and over the only son 
taken away before his time. By order of AUatu, sne 
is stripped of her dress and ornaments at earii ol tnc 
seven gates, and then struck with disease, lucre is 
now desolation on earth, life dies away, Ma t e 
gods lament her disappearance. Ea oreaWa ucp 
dushu-namir, and sends him to AraM to 
the Water of Life as a preliminary to the release 
of Istar. Allatu is compelled to cause Istar to ^ 
sprinkled -ivith it. She is led back, and at each 
gate her clothing and ornaments are ^ 

her. The story, as connected with Tammu , 
have described his restoration by means of the me- 
giving water at the instance of Istar, come 1 fl , 
of him — an incident enacted in the Tammu • 

But this is not set forth in tbe poem, though there 
is an obscure reference to Tammuz at the > 
the form of ritual directions to , puj-o 

the poem appears to have bwn addresse . 
water is to be poured out for Tammuz. , 
as it stands may Jiavo been denved 
myths, one telling how Istar 
from the dead (since his restoration wM annuaiij 

1 Of. the Greek nijth of Flizht. 

SThis is the Marchen lommla of thp Tranuiornmion 

already met with in a Maori instance, v i- 
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celebrated), the other telling of the rescue of Istar 
from Hades at the intervention of the gods. The 
present poem hears more abundant traces of the 
latter myth than of the former, though it also 
hints at a descent for purposes of rescue ; Istar 
descends violently, and threatens to break do^vn 
the gates (see Talbot, TSBA iii. 118 ft'.; Sayce, 
Rel. of the Ancient Bab., 1887, p. 221 ff. ; Jastrow, 
Rcl. of Bah. and Assyria, Boston, 1898, pp. 563 £F., 
588 f. ; see ERE ii. 315’’). The recovery of Tammuz 
by Istar is also suggested by the fact that there 
was a Greek i^th telling how Aphrodite (Istar) 
went down to Hades to redeem Adonis (Tammuz) 
from Persephone {Apol. of Aristides, § 11). At the 
sanctuary of the Syriac Aphrodite sexual relations 
with the priestesses representing her were believed 
to ransom one from Hades, as Adonis had been 
freed from it (Euseb. Vita Const, iii. 55 ; Bousset, 
Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907, p. 
72). 

The EO'Called prayer of a Navaho shaman has a certain like- 
ness to the istar raj'th. It is a kind of prayer-spell, describing 
the action of the gods as the shaman desires them to act. He 
fears his soul may be detained by sorcery in the under world. 
The war*gods are therefore to descend and rescue it from the 
* underground witch.* They pass gate after gate, sentinel after 
sentinel, of the lower world, by magical means, and there find 
the suppliant’s soul, Returning through chamber after cham- 
ber, they bring it back to him, so that * the world before me Is 
restored in beauty * (Matthews, Amer. Anihrop.t 18S8, i.). 

The Greeks had several descent-myths, that of 
Orpheus being the best Icnown, thanlm to Vergil’s 
version. After the death of Eurydice her image 
haunted him, until he determined to seek her in 
Hades. He descended there, and the sweet notes 
of his lyre enchanted its denizens. Pluto and 
Persephone were moved to pity. Euiydice would 
be restored on one condition — that Orpheus should 
precede her and not look back till they arrived on 
earth. Just before reaching the fatal limit, his 
love overcame him. He looked round and lost her 
for ever (Verg. Georg, iv. ; Pans. ix. 30. 4-6 ; 
Apollodorus, i. 3. 2). 

The Orphic poem KaTapoffit .It'AiSou has not survived, hut 
it may have had (or subject the descent of Orpheus. Foucart 
thinks it was a rituai poem containing instructions (ortho dead 
in Hades, iike the Orphic tablets engraved on sheets o( (rold,nnd 
the Egyptian Book of the Bead (llecherches sur Forigine et la 
nature des mystlres d'Elemis, Paris, 1895, p. 7 ; of. also 
Dieterlch, Nekyia, Leipzig, 1893, p. 128 £(.). 

Dionysos, as certain myths taught, ivas also said 
to have descended to Hades to bring back Semele, 
and, according to local Argive tradition, he de- 
scended through the Alcyonian lake, Polymnus 
having shown him the way. His return from 
Hades was annually celebrated there, and in all 
probability the myth had become fused -with that 
of his resurrection (Paus. ii. 31. 2, 37. 5 ; Apollod. 
iii. 5. 3). Another myth told how Alcestis, the 
wife of Admotus, having ivillingly died in his 
stead, was delivered by Heraldes, who, seeing the 

g ief of her husband and people, descended to 
ades to rescue her from death. In a variant of 
the myth, Persephone was her rescuer (Apollod. 
i. 9. 15 ; Hyginus, Fab. 50 ; Eurip. Alcestis). An- 
other myth — the subject of a lost poem of Hesiod 
— relatea that Theseus agreed to assist Pirithoos 
in carrying off Persephone from Hades. They 
descended there, but, according to one version, 
were outwitted; for, expecting to receive gifts, they 
sat down on the chair of Forgetfulness, to wliicn 
they were held fast by coils of serpents. Heraldes 
caused the release of one or both when he descended 
to fetch Cerberus (Paus. ix. 31. 5, x. 29. 2 ; and for 
a euhemorized version, see i. 17. 4, and Plut. Thes. 
31, 35; Epit. Vat. ex Apollod. Bibl., cd. Wagner, 
Leipzig, 1891, ot. 58, 155 Q'.). Cf. also the myth 
of Castor and Pollux. For the Pythagorean de- 
scent, see Eohde, 456 ; Dieterich, 129. 

In Scandinavian mythology descent-myths are 
tonneoted with Balders death. Hermodr offered to 


descend to Hel to recover Balder. Taking Odin’s 
horse, he travelled for nine days through dark 
valleys till he reached the river Gj6ll, crossed by a 
bridge covered with gold and guarded by Modgudr. 
After some delay she permitted him to cross, and 
at last he reached the place of the dead and saw 
Balder. He begged Hela to permit Balder’s return, 
but she made his release conditional upon all things 
mourning his loss. Hermodr obtained Balder’s ring 
as a token of remembrance, and returned to the 
gods. All things were begged to mourn, and all 
did so save the witch Thok (=Loke), who said she 
would weep with dry eyes and Hela would keep her 
prey (Dasent, Prose or Younger Edda, Stockholm, 
1842; see also § 4). 

In Hindu mythologj’ a descent-myth is told of 
Krsna, who went to the kingdom of Yama and 
demanded the dead son of his pujiil Sandipani. 
After having conquered Yama in fight, he accom- 
plished his purpose [HarivaviSa, v. 4913 ff., in 
Scherman, p. 64). Not quite parallel, but show- 
ing the possibility of rescuing a dead person from 
Hades, is the story of Yama’s marriage to Vijaya. 
He cautioned her not to go near the southern part 
of his domain ; but curiosity tempted her, and 
there she saw the mcked, including lier mother, in 
torments. She told Yama she would leave him 
unless he consented to release her mother, but this 
took place only after the due performance of cer- 
tain ceremonies (Wilkins, Hindu Myth.^, Calcutta, 
1900, p. 83 f. ). In a Tibetan Buddhist legend, Maud- 
galyayana learns from his father that his mother 
IS in hell. At once he sets out, and descends 
deeper and deeper. The doors open before him, and 
none of the demons opposes him. When he finally 
discovers her, ho offers to take her place ; but this 
is refused. Finally, Buddha is appealed to, and ho 
visits hell, with the result that all the sorrowing 
beings are re-bom in heaven. The mother is still 
subjected, for her sins, to certain torments ; but, 
at the exhortation of her son, she feels shame, and 
advances by re-birth till she reaches the god-region 
where her husband is (Scherman, 80 ff. ; and for a 
Chinese parallel, Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, 1880, 
p. 225 ir.). In a Chinese tale the Buddhist Lo Pah, 
on passing into paradise at death, realized that his 
mother was in hell. He at once descended there, 
and by his ■virtues and intercessions succeeded in 
rescuing her [Asiat. Journal, xxxi. [1840] 211). 

4. Descent to obtain a boon, etc. — Some ex- 
amples from the lower culture may be cited first. 
In an Eskimo tale a man, to obtain luck, is advised 
by his mother to raise a stone and descend through 
the opening to the under world, where he wll 
receive a piece of sealskin which will ensure good 
luck (Rink, Talcs and Trad, of the Eskimo, 1873, 

. 461). In an Ainu story a youth defrauded of 
is heritage went to Hades to get his father’s help. 
He arrived at a -village and saw his father, but (in 
accordance with Ainu belief) could not make him- 
self heard by the spirit until he entered another 
spirit and spoke through him. His father told 
him he had left him a share, and with this in- 
formation ho returned to earth, and his brother 
assigned a portion to him (Batchelor, Ainu of 
Japan, 1892, p. 228). The Esthonian epic relates 
how its hero found, in the cave leading to Hades, 
three girls who enabled him by magic to overcome 
Sarvik, its lord. Later he penetrated farther and 
reached the gates of Porgu (Hades), where its 
hosts advanced to meet him at a river of pitch 
crossed by a bridge, fie defeated them, conquered 
Sarvik once more, and returned to earth vnth his 
treasures (Kirby, Hero of Eslhonia, 1895, i. 100, 
124). In the Finnish Ralcvala its hero WUinii- 
moinen, after long travel through a forest, induced 
the maiden who acts the part of Charon to ferry 
him over to Tuonela (Hades), where he desired to 
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6 . Descent to free the damned. — ^The freeing of 
a soul ip pain in Hades has already been found in 
Hindu instances. This idea, as well as that of the 
general release of the damned or the amelioration 
of their tortures, is a natural outgrowth of existing 
legends of rescue from Hades, but it occurs mainly 
in Eastern instances. Several myths of this kind 
are found in Hindu and Buddhist mythologj\ 

In the Rdmayat^a (vii. 21 f.), Bavaija enters hell, and, as he 
enters, the darkness flies away, and the damned, whom he 
desires to free, experience an unexpected happiness. He en- 
counters Yama in fight, and would have been worsted but for the 
help of Brahma, to whose will Yama bows and leaves Riivapa 
victor. In the Slahdbharata (xvii. S-xviii. 4), Yudhisthira is 
subjected to a last test by the gods. Wlien he reaches heaven, 
be learns that his relations are in hell, and beseeches the gods 
to let him share their dwelling. ' What is heaven without 
them? Only where they are is my heaven.* He is conducted 
thither, and, on his coming, a cool wind arises and the torments 
cease. He refuses to leave bell, since his presence makes its 
denizens happy. Now the gods appear, and he learns that all 
he has undergone is hut a trial of his faith. For a descent of 
Vijnu with similar results to the damned, see Dubois, Hindu 
Manners, Oxford, 1897, p. 700. In other cases, those who have 
transgressed slightly and are sent to hell suffer only for- 
mally because of their virtues, and are given an opportunity 
to free the damned, e,g. Janaka in the Padma Purdpa (\Vilson, 
JP.lSv. 295). 

In the Lalita Vistara, at several moments of Buddha's 
existence — when he descends from heaven, on his journey to 
Bodhimap(}a, and at Benares — a marvellous light is said to have 
been projected from his body which lit up by its splendour the 
3000 worlds, caused all evil, suffering, and fear to cease, and 
filled all beings with joy. This extended even to the hell Avichi, 
the region of the pretos, and the togdom of Yama. Darkness 
was dissipated, and all beings there suffering from thirst and 
hunger, or other torment, found themselves free from pain 
and were filled with great joy. At Buddha’s birth ho prophesies 
that, in order to destroy the fires of hell, he will cause the rain 
from the great cloud of the law to fall, and all beings there will 
be glad. At that moment the sufferings of all In Avichi and the 
kingdom of Yama were appeased (Lai. fist. 61, 240, 257, 341, 
70, SO, in AMG, vol. vi., Paris, 1834). The North Buddhist 
legend of AvalokitcSvara, ‘ he who shows the damned the way 
to Nirvana,’ furnishes a striking instance of this group of 
descent-stories. Itwassaid !ntbeSad(lAarma-Pui:idania(c.24) 
that ho would bring all misery to an end, including the tor- 
ments of Yama’s kingdom. To effect this, he visits the hell 
Avichi as a glorious prince clad in light, and frees the victims 
horn their pains. Mild air takes the place of flames, the 
cauldron of boiling water in which men suffer hursts, and the 
sea of fire becomes a pool with lotus flowers. Hell becomes a 
place of joy, and Yama shows him reverence. The saving work 
is pursued in the city of the preCas, where AvalokiteSvara 
frees its denizens from torments and, granting the gift of tight 
knowledge to the damned, leads them os Bodhisattvas to the 
Sukhavati world (Cowell, JPA vi. (1873] 222 ff. ; for a Tibetan 
legend of a similar kind, see Bockhill, Land of the Lamas, 
1891, p. SSI f.). In a Chinese Buddhist m^-th, the soul of the 
goddess Kwanyin visits hell in trance, and by her invocation of 
Amitabha a rain of flowers falls, the implements of torments 
break, hell is changed to Paradise, and the damned return to 
earth. The lords of hell desire to hear tiiis mighty prayer, and 
their wish is granted on the stipulation that oil souls attain to 
.-edemption. At this point she awakes from her trance (Eitel, 
Three Leet. on Bud., 1871, p. 81 ; do Groot, AilGrd. [1880] ISSff.). 
In a Tibetan myth, ns soon as a new Tathlgata descends to the 
under world and sounds the mussel-trumpet (^proclamation of 
the sacred doctrine), all who hear its sound are saved and go to 
the heaven Tu^ita (Scherman, 66, note 2). 

In other instances the belief in metempsychosis is utilized to 
show the experiences of the narrator inn former state. While 
in hell, a Br.ahman experiences a sudden cessation of torture 
and a joy as of paradise. This is caused by the arrival of a 
king, Vipa4cbi^ who has committed a small fault. Having 
expiated it, he is bidden to go to heaven ; but the damned beg 
him to remain as his presence relieves their miseries. Yama 
and Indra beg him to go, but he demands that his virtues may 
ransom sinners from hell. He is raised to a higher state, and 
the narrator and others Inlhell attain a new existence free from 
torture (llarkapdeya PurSya, xiii ff., in Scherman, 38 ff.). 

In later Judaism similar ideas were current, 
sometimes in connexion with the Messiah. Thus 
in Bereshith Babba, regarding the appearance of 
Messiah at the gates of Gehinnom, it is said : 

‘ But, when they that are bound, they that are in Gehinnom, 
B.aw the light of the Messiah, they rejoiced to receive him, 
E.aying, He will lead us forth from this darkness, as it is said 
(Hos 13'4), "I will redeem them from hell, from death I will set 
them free," and so says Isaiah (^fi’) “The ransomed of the Lord 
will return and come to Zion." By “Zion ’’ is to bo understood 
Paradise ; and in another passage, " This is that which stands 
written. Wo shall rejoice and exult in Thee. When T inien the 
captives climb up out of hell, with the Shechinah at their head ’’ ’ 
(Weber^, S5S; Bertholdt, ChristoJogia Judeeorum, Erlangen, 
1811, p. 17011.). 

Tn Yalkui Shim'oni the godless are rescued from 


hell by the righteous dead and pass to eternal life, 
while in the Zohar the righteous or the patriarchs 
are said to descend to hell to rescue sinners from 
the place of torment (Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
Hdls, Stuttgart, 1838, ii. 77, 184; Weber =, 343). 

_ Later Muhammadan theology describes how the 
righteous souls intercede for their brethren de- 
tamed on the bridge which passes through hell to 
Paradise. They are sent to hell to see if any 
there have faith, and finding such they bring them 
out. These are then washed in the Water of Life 
and admitted to Paradise (JThSt vi. [1904] 35). 

In Gnosticism (save in the case of Marcion (Iren. adv. Bar. 
f. 27. 3]) the descent of Christ to Hades (see next art.) is trans- 
formed, and shows the influence of pagan myths of a deliverer. 
The Divine J3on descends not to Hades, but to the dark earth- 
world to conquer the world rulers and to spoil them of spiritual 
souls imprisoned in bodies. As He passes through the spheres 
of the heavens He is invisible, or takes the form of these rulers, 
and so deceives them or robs them of their might (Iren. i. 
23. 3, i. SO. 12 ; Hippol. viii. 10 ; cf. Aseension of Isaiah, lO-l-lllt). 
Througb Gnosticism the later form of the orthodox descent 
idea, especially in the tradition of the binding of Satan, may 
have received a pagan colouring. Gnosticism knew also of a 
descent of the Divine .^n out of the Pleroma to rescue the 
fallen Sophia (Iren. i. 4. 1 f.), and, in the teaching of the Volen- 
tinian Theodotus, He, on His return from earth, transfers the 
souls of the righteous in the ‘place of rest’ to a higher region, 
the place of Sophia (Clem. Alex. Bxeerpk ex Theod. o. 18). 

In various Christian documents the idea of the transference 
of souls from the place of punishment to a place of bliss, at the 
prayer of saints on earth, is found, e.g. Acts of Paul and 
Theeta, } 28 ; Passio Perpetuce, } 7 ; and Test. of_ Abraham, 
i 14. In the Apocalypses of Paul and of the Virgin, in which 
they visit hell, they and the angels and saints pray for remis- 
sion of tortures to the lost. Christ descends and announces 
that on the Lord's day or on the day of Pentecost this n-ill be 
granted. 

7 . In many European folk-tales a visit is paid by 
a mortal ( 1 ) to a subterranean fairy-land to rescue 
a stolen person, to capture a treasure, etc., or ( 2 ) 
to a land below the earth or the sea ruled by a 
mysterious personage. The subterranean lanu is 
doubtless a reminiscence of the old pagan under 
world, and the submarine region the old mythic 
world of sea-divinities (CF 44 ; Scott, Minstrdsrj, 
1839, p. 195 f.; Wright, 85, 87). Folk-tales also 
recount visits to the Christian hell, where the 
visitor usually outwdts the devil (Le Braz, ii. 337 ; 
Dottin, Contes et Ugendes cCIrlande, 1901, p. 164 ; 
Larminie, W. Irish Folk Tales, 1893, p. 188). 

8 . The tabu regarding not eating the food of 
Hades has been found in several of the tales and 
myths cited, and it also occurs in stories of visits 
to fairy-land, as well as in many other myths and 
eschatological beliefs. 

Pluto secretly makes Persephone cat seven seeds of a pome- 
granate, and she is then boimd to him in Hades (Horn. Jlymn 
to Bern. S99). In Egj-ptian belief the dead who otc and drank 
the food and water offered them by a goddess could not re- 
turn without special pennission (Maspero, Etudes de myth, eg., 
Paris, 1893, ii. 226). On the Orphic tablets buried with the dead, 
they are bidden to avoid a certain well in Hades (Dioterich, 86). 
Those who visit Yama’s kingdom os guests are bidden not to eat 
his food (Muir, On’ 9 . Skr, Texts, 1858-72, v. B20). For Teutonic 
instances, see ERE ii, T00\ and tor a Chinook example, 
lii. 6626 . The same tabu applies to the visitor to Fairj'-land, 
the classic example being found in the ballad of Thomas of 
Erdldoune. Bee also Tj’lor, ii. 47 ff. Scott, in ‘Wandering 
Willie’s Tale,’ Bed^aunUet, ch. 12, speaks of the visitor to hell 
refusing ‘ the devil’s arles, for such was the offer of meat and 
drink.’ 

The result of breaking the tabu — detention in 
Hades, etc. — is derived from primitive and savage 
notions regarding food. To eat the food of a strange 
tribe establishes kinship with them (see COVENANT). 
Hence to eat the food of gods, ghosts, or fairies 
makes the eater one with them, and he must 
remain with them (cf. the Bab. myth of Adapa 
[Jastrow, 550]; the ‘Navajo Mountain Chant’ 
[Mathews, S BBEW, 1887, in which the hero is 
forbidden to eat animals’ food lest he become an 
animal] ; Parker, More Austr. Legendary Tales, 
1898, p. xi, where the native belief is noted that 
for a child to touch fungus growing on trees is to 
make him liable to be spirited away by ghosts). 

The tabu imposed on Orpheus— not to look back 
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— is frequently found both in ritual and magic, 
especially in under- n-orld rites (see CROSS-ROADS), 
and may be explained by the idea that man may 
not gaze with impunity on what pertains to a 
supernatural plane, lest it harm him or force him 
to join the under-world ghosts. 

LiTERATtniE. — E. J. Becker, Cont. to Comparative Sttidp of 
the Medieval Visions of Heaven and Hell, Baltimore, 1899 ; P. 
de Fdlice, L’ Autre Monde, mythes el Ugendes, Paris, 1900; 
Labitte, ‘La Divine Comddio avant Dante,' RDM, 4th ser., 
xxxi. 730 j J. Monnier, La Descents aux enfers: itude de 
pensie relig., d'art, et de litUrature, Paris, 1905 ; L. Scherman, 
Materialen zur Gesch. der ind. Visionslittcratur, Leipzig, 1892 ; 
E. B. Tylor, Prim. Cult.*, 1903, ch. 13 ; J. A. MacColloch, 
Early Christian Visions of the Other-World, Edinburgh, 1912. 
See also the literature cited throughout the article. 

J. A. MacCdlloch. 

DESCENT TO HADES (Christ’s).—!. Sum- 
mary. — The Descensus Ghristi ad inferos is an 
article in the doctrinal tradition of the entire 
Christian Church, but the several main divisions 
of the Church, viz. the Eastern or ‘ Orthodox ’ (§ 2), 
the Roman Catholic (§ 3), the Lutheran (§ 4), and 
the Reformed Churches (§ 5), differ greatly from 
one another in their Confessional interpretations 
of the doctrine. Moreover, while in Protestantism 
generally the older views have in modern times 
been abandoned, yet not a few theologians have 
essayed to interpret the doctrine on fresh lines 
(§ 6). These attempts at reconstruction, it is 
true, fail to find justification either in Scripture 
(§ 7) or in early Church tradition (§ 8). Neverthe- 
less, the idea of the Descensus is well worthy of 
our interest, as its original meaning, which is not 
identical with any of the Confessional views (§ 9), 
is bound up with certain fundamental conceptions 
in the primitive Christian interpretation of Chris- 
tianity, and probably asserts itself here and there 
in the NT as a presupposition in the minds of the 
witers (§ 10). The endeavour to trace the idea 
to jnliuences from non-Christian religions is thus 
g;uite unwarranted (§ ii). The Descensus belongs 
in fact to a group of primitive Christian con- 
ceptions which are inseparable from views then 
current but now abandoned, and which accordingly 
can now be appraised only in a historical sense, 

i.e. as expressions of Christian beliefs which, while 
adequate enough for their time, have at length 
become obsolete (§ 12). 

2. The doctrine in the Greek Church. — In the 
Greek, or rather the Eastern or ‘ Orthodox ’ 
Churches the two wrongly so-called Ecumenical 
Creeds which contain the clause ‘descendit ad 
inferos,’ viz. the Symholum Apostolicum and the 
Symbolum- Atlianasianum, are not recognized, 
while their own Creed, the so-called Nicceno-Con- 
stantinopolitanum. — the third of the ‘ Ecumenical ’ 
Symbols — makes no mention of the Descensus. 
This e.xplains why even the more elaborate cate- 
chetical manuals emanating from these Churches 
sometimes ignore the doctrine altogether {e.g. 
Konstantinos, KaHixriirts, Athens, 1868, p. 46 f.). 
None the less, however, is the Descensus an element 
in the Eastern tradition. Even discounting the 
testimony of the Confessio orthodoxa of Petrus 
Mogilas (i. 49 [ICimniel, Zibri symbolici ecclesiae 
oricntalis, Jena, 1843, p. 118 f.]), and the wholly 
unauthoritative Confessio Metrophanis Critopuli 
(Kimmel, Appendix libror. symbol, etc., Jena, 
1850, pp. 73-76), which both show a leavening of 
Western thought, and whose statements regarding 
the Descensus, therefore, may have been framed 
under that influence, we hixve the less questionable 
evidence of genuinely Eastern Church catechisms 
of the present day, as also of recent expositions of 
the Eastern theology.^ 

1 C/. Philaret, Longer Catechism, quest. 2I3-2I6, in Bxblio- 
Iheca spinholica, ed. P. SchaCf, ii. (New York, 1890) 477 f.; 
Bernardakis, ’Ifpa CoDstantinople, 1872, p, 122; 

K^liphron, *Opfo5o^o? tepa Constantinople, 1880, 

p, 68; Macaire (ITakarios), Thiologie dogmaiiqxu orthodoxe; 


In the ‘ Orthodox ’ tradition the Descensus, ^ eU 
"Aidov Kddodos (Androutsos, p. 211), is universally 
regarded as an act of the soul of Jesus, occurring 
during the interval in which His body rested in 
the tomb, and belonging to the munus regium— 
His soul, however, stQl maintaining its unity with 
the Godhead or I.ogos. Other elements universally 
recognized are the triumph of Christ ‘ over Hades,’ 
or ‘over death,’ which ensued as a result of His 
Descensus, His preaching of salvation in Hades, 
and His deliverance of certain spirits lield captive 
there. Moreover, it is only in appearance that 
there is some dubiety as to the persons to whom 
Christ preached and brought deliverance (cf. 
Androutsos) ; for such dubiety arises purely from 
consideration of the difficult passage in 1 Peter, 
which, together with Ac 2”, Eph 4®, and otlier 
texts, is usually cited as the Scripture authority 
for the doctrine ; and it is agreed by all— even by 
Metrophanes Critopulos (cf. p. 75 : eh aMv ijSri 
irurreiaainv) — that the tradition limits the deliver- 
ance effected by Christ to the OT saints who 
believed in tbe Messiah. Naj’^, Makarios duly 
rejeets as unwarranted every attempt to widen 
this limit, and Androutsos, in whose judgment the 
‘ most probable ’ hypothesis is that the deliverance 
was restricted to the OT saints, states explicitly : 
Ka8b\ov i) 5o'fa, 6Vt inrdpxei sal fierd Odvaror 
iirurrpotpn Kal fftirrppla, -rpoxKpoiei irpis ris OepeXulideis 
ToO Xpitrrcat'to’poO aXyOelas (p. 211). 

It must, nevertheless, be admitted that the 
‘ Orthodox ’ tradition shows here some ambiguity 
and inconsistency. This arises from the prevailing 
views regarding the destiny of the soul after death. 
As regards the state of the soul in the period 
between the particular jud^ent which follows 
immediately upon death ana the universal judg- 
ment at the Last Day, the theology of the Eastern 
Church, when not dealing with the Descensus, 
recognizes two alternatives : the souls of the dead 
either enter a provisional state of salvation, viz. 
Paradise (Lk 23“), Abraham’s bosom (Lk 16-'^), or 
the Kingdom of Heaven (Mt 25”, Lk IS’^, 2 Ti 4>®, 
2 P 1“) ; or they go to the provisional place of 
punishment, i.e. Hades (Lk 16^), Gehenna (Mt 
6“-*®'.), or ‘the furnace of fire’ (Mt _13*-“), 
from which there is a possible transition to 
Paradise before the Last Day. But, when the 
Descensus is expressly in question, Hades is mani- 
festly regarded as the habitation of all departed 
spirits (cf. Kalliphron, p. 58 : eh riv "kiinv^ 

t 6 KaroiKpriipiov andvruv rCvv dir’ aluvo! TeOretorav), 
Now, if Paradise be simply one of the sections of 
Hades, existing as such before Christ’s descent into 
the lower world, one fails to see what ndvant^e 
or deliverance EUs action wrought for the Ui 
saints. But, if it 3vas the deliverance from Hsde® 
which first secured the entrance of the saints ot 
old into Paradise, then the ‘Abraham’s bosom oi 
Lk 16“ cannot be identical with the ‘Paradise 
of Lk 23“, and we ask in vain what it really 
Finally, the union in Paradise mentioned m J-'K 
23*® is assuredly not to be thought of as transien 
merely, for it is impossible to think of the glonnei 
Christ as remaining permanently in the provisional 
state of salvation. 

3. Roman Catholic doctrine.— These obscurities 
are avoided by the Roman Catholic *^octrin ( - 
Wetzer-Welte, Kirchenlex.\ Freiburg, 
vi, 124-139, and the literature given there). { 
dogma declaratuni, it is true, is simp y 
Chrisf^as is affirmed by the Aposiohettm and t e 
Athanasianum — ‘descendit ad 
interval between His burial and His resn • 

and that in this Descensus His soul per se, non 
per potentiam tantum descendit {Cone, kenon., 

trad, par un Rusu, Pariv, 18^, «- mB.; AndrovUC* 
Atrvfiarurtjf Athens, 1907, pp. 
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Bnni 1140; UenTingeT, JEnchiridion symbolontm^”, 
Freiburg, 1908, no. 385). The Symbol of the 
fourth Synod of Toledo (633) certainly supplements 
the stereotyped Article ■with a clause expressin" 
the purpose of the Descent, •i-iz. ‘ut sanctos, qui 
ibidem tenebantur, erueret’ (Hahn, Bibliotkek d. 
Sytnbolf?, Breslau, 1897, p. 236), but that Symbol 
cannot be regarded as doctrinally binding upon 
the Catholic Church as a whole, while the Cate- 
chismus Romanus, which deals very fully with 
the Descensus (i. 6, qutest. 1-6), has only a ‘ high 
dogmatic, but no primary’ syrobolic authority’ 
(Kirchenlea?. xi. 1055). There is, nevertheless, no 
manner of doubt that every Article in which the 
modem catechisms agree ■with the Catechismus 
Romanus is to be claimed as Catholic doctrine in 
the sense of dogma formale {ib. iii. 1884). Hence 
the official Catholic doctrine of the Descensus is 
as follows. ’ 

The scene of the Descent is laid in the place 
' in quo animae sanctorum ante Chr-isti domini 
adventum excipiebantur ’ {Cat, Rom. i. 6. 3), t.e. 
the forecourt of Hell (Deharbe, qu. 231, etc.), the 
limbus jjatrum (Simar, i. 538 ; Compendio, p. 79), 
or the sinus Abrade (Lk 16“, Cat. Rom., loc. cit.). 
For ‘ antequam Christus moreretur et resurgeret, 
coeli portae nemini unquain patuemnt’ (cf. He 9®'® ; 
Cat. Rom., loc. cit. qu. 6). It was into this limbus 
patrum, accordingly, that Christ in His Spirit — 
not ‘ per potentiam tantum,’ but ‘ re et praesentia’ 
[Cat. Rom., loc. cit. qu. 4)-^esoended, in order to 
manifest His power and glory even in the under 
world (Deharbe, qu. 233. 2 ; Cat. Rom., loc, cit. 
qu. 6 : ‘ereptis daemonum spoliis’) and to comfort 
and deliver the souls of the just held captii'e there, 

i. e. to take them to Heaven {Cat. Rom., loc. cit. 
q^u. 3 and 6 ; Deharbe, qu. 233. 1, and 241). All 
this is probably clear enough to the laity; but 
the theologians of the lloman Catholic Church 
encounter difficulties in regard to Christ’s repose 
in the sepulchre, and the passages Lk 23®®, Ac 1®, 
and 1 P 3*®'’. All Catholic theologians solve the 
first difficulty in the same way as the Cat. Rom. 
witli the help of Scholastic logic solves it : 

‘ Christo Jam mortuo, ejus aniina ad Inferos desoendlt ibiqua 
tamdiu manslt, quamdiu eJus corpus In sepulohro fuit ; eadem 
Cliristi persona co tempore et apud inferos fuit et in scpulchro 
Jacuit, proptcrea quod, quamvls anima a corpora discesserit, 
numquam tamen divinitas vel ab anima vel a corpore separata 
est' (qu. 1). 

A second difficulty arises from the fact that in 
Lk 23®® the place in which Christ tarried after His 
death and on the day of His burial is given os 
‘ Paradise.’ Now, clear as is the distinction drawn 
by many theolorfans, in hamtony with the Cat. 
Rom., between Limbus (which involves no ‘ poena 
damni’ but only the ‘cnrentla -visionis Dei’ [cf. 
Loofs, Sijmbolik, Tub. 1902, i. 270] and in which, 
according to the Cat. Rom. [loc, cit. qu. 3],_ the 
fathers ‘ sine ullo doloris sensu, beata redemptionis 
spe sustentati, quieta habitatione fruebantur’) and 
tiie Gehenna damnatomim, the former is neverthe- 
less a part of the inferi, of Hell. Is it permissible 
then to locate ‘Paradise’ in Hell (cf. Kirchenles?. 
vi. 130) ? Many theologians have done so without 
misgiving (cf. Martin, li. 93 : ‘ forecourt of Hell,’ 
sinus A brahac or limbus patrum, also simply called 
‘ Paradise ’) ; but sometimes a distinction is made 

1 Besides the Cat. ifom., cf. G. Barcille, he CatieTiisme romain, 
mt Penseisnenifnt de : . ’ i'-. ..<■ . 

ii. 3SC-403; .1. Deh ■ . 

New York, and Cine . , . , ' • ' 

Bisfuriier Bayems, Regensburc, IDM ; Kalh. Kat. f. d. BiBcese 
Trier, Trtves, ISSS; Kath. Kat. f. a. Bistun Mainz, Mainz, 
ISSG; Kath. Kat. L d. Bisltim Paderbom, Paderbom, 1S9‘2; 
Kat. d. hath. Religion, herausg. anf Befehl d. hoehtriirdiqsten 
Berm Dr. K. J. r. Befelr, Biseho/s r. Rottenburg, Freiburn, 
1SS9 ; Cat. dll dioase de Paris, Paris, 1S97 ; Compmdio della 
dottrina eristiana ad uso deW areidioeesi di Torino, Turin, 
1893 ; cf. Th. Hub. Simar (t ns archbp. of ColoCTe, 1902), Lthrb, 
der bogmatiki, 2 vols., Preiburp, 1899, L 6SS-511; K. Martin 
ff as bishop of Paderbom), tehrb. d. lath. Religion^, 2 pts., 
Mainz, 1873, il. 92 f. 


hebween paradisus inferior and paradisus superior 
(=Heaven). The Cat. Rom., whose interpretation 
is adopted by Kirchcnlcx.^ -vi. 135 and Simar 
{Doginatik, i. 538), expounds the matter more 
felicitously thus : 

‘Christi nspectus clarissimam lucem captivis attuiit, eorum- 
que animus immensa laetitia gandioque implevit; quibus etiam 
optatissimnm beatitudinem, quae in Dei visione consistit, im- 
pertivit. Quo facto id cornprobatum est, quod latroni pro- 
miscrat iUis verbis Luc. 23, 43.’ 

Here, accordinglj', the limbus patrum, which 
after the liberation of the fathers is left absolutely 
empty, has, in virtue of Christ’s presence, become 
Paradise even before their departure — has been 
‘ transformed, so to speak, into a heaven ’ {Kirchen- 
fex.® vi. 135). 

With this particular point, however, is con- 
nected a third difficulty. Christ did not ascend 
to Heaven till fortj’ days after His departure from 
Limbus, and only then ‘did He take with Him to 
Heaven’ the souls of the j’ust whom He ‘had 
liberated’ from that place (Deharbe, qu. 241). 
Where, then, were the souls of the fatliers during 
these forty days! For attempts to answer this 
question the curious may be referred to Kirchen- 
/ex.® (vi. 136). 

The greatest difficulty of all is presented by 
1 P 3'®“' (cf. 4®). This is not one of the passages 
traditionally cited in support of the Descensus’, 
the usual dicta probantia are Ac 2®*- ®®’ Eph 4®, 
Bo 10®, Mt 12“ Hos 13“ (cf. 1 Co 15«'-), Sir 24“ 
(‘Penetrabo omnes inferiores partes terrae, et 
inspiciam omnes dorraientes, et illuminabo omnes 
sperantes in Domino’), Zee 9®® (‘Tu quoque in 
sanguine testamenti tui emisisti vinctos tuos de 
lacu, in q^uo non est aqua’). Augustine, indeed, 
in a celeorated letter {ad Evodium, Ep. clxiv., 
al. xeix. ; Migne, PL xxxiii. 709-718), which in 
many passages reads like a modem treatise on 
the Descensus, emphatically denies that the two 
Petrine passages bear upon the subj’ect at all {op. 
cit. 6. 15, p. 716, and 7. 21, p. 717). He explains 
1 P 3®®*®’ ns referring to a preaching of the pre- 
existent Christ to the contemporaries of Noah who 
were overwhelmed in their sins {loc. cit. 6. 17, 
p. 716), and applies 4® to a preaching of the gospel 
in this life to the spiritually dead (7. 21, p. 717 f.). 
And this, or a similar, explanation is adopted, 
with approval, by many mediroval_ theologians, 
including Thomas Aquinas, who writes {Surnma, 
3. 52, 2 at/ 3) : 

‘ His qui in careers conclusi ernnt riventes, scilicet in corpore 
mortali, quod est quasi quidara career animae, spiritu suae 
divinitatis veniens praedicavit per internas insplrationea et 
etiam externas admonitiones per ora Justorum’ (cf. ib.: 'Qui 
increduli fuerunt Noe praedicanti ■). 

At present, however, the exegesis which — largely 
under the influence of Himdhausen {Das ersle Ponti- 
ftcalschrciben des Apostelfurstcn Petrus, Mainz, 
1873) — finds most favour is that which makes the 
earlier passage (3®®'’) refer to the Descensus. The 
unbelieving contemporaries of Noah, accordingly, 
are supposed to be mentioned only by way of 
example, and the statement that ClirLSt’s preaching 
in the under world was vouchsafed even to such 
unrepentant souls in the place of perdition is 
narrowed down to mean that His preaching was 
made known to the condemned without a special 
Descensus to them at all, or, in other words, that 
the efl'ects of the Descensus extended also to the 
lost (Simar, i. 539 fh, _ following Hundhausen, 
p. 350). Now this modification of the sense of 
1 P 3®®®’ brings it into harmony with a view which 
Aquinas [Summa, 3. 52, 2c) had advanced without 
reference to that passage : 

•per Buum effectum (not: per suom csrentiam) Christus in 
quemlibet inferorum dcscendit; in infernura damnat-orum 
babuit hunc cffcctum, quod descendens ad inferos cos de sua 
Incredulitate et malitia confutavit’ 

Certain catechisms, again, come to terms with 
1 P S®®®" in a very simple fashion, by amending 
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the langn^e of Scripture to make it suit Catholic 
dogma. Thus, after expounding the doctrine 
of the Descent to the limbus patmm, they 
cite the passage in question in the following 
form; ‘He was put to death according to the 
flesh, hut in soul He went to the spirits who were 
in prison, and preached, i,c. proclaimed redemp- 
tion to them’ {(rrosscr Katechismus f. d. Bistilmer 
Bayerns, p. 75 ; Paderbomer Kat. p. 93 ; simi- 
larly, though not quite so crudely, Deharbe, qu. 
231, and Trier er Kat., p. 26). It is a singular 
fact that Aquinas (Summa, 3. 52, 2c) speaks also 
of an ‘ effectus ’ of the Descenmts upon the souls in 
Purgatory^ : ‘ illis qui detinehantur in purgatorio 
spem gloriae consequendae dedit ’ ; and in a special 
qiuBstw (3. 52, 8) he even discusses the problem 
whether Christ, in virtue of His Descensus, de- 
livered souls also from Purgatory, and solves it 
as follows : 

* Si qui inventi sunt tales, qualea etinm nunc virtute passlonis 
Ohristi a purgatorio iiberantur, tales nihil prohibet per des- 
censum Ohristi ad inferos a pur^torio esse liberatos.’ 

The strange thing is that Aquinas should think 
of souls as being in Purgatory at the time of the 
Descensus', for the Catholic doctrine is that all 
who have died in original sin (which could not be 
absolved before the death of Christ) are in Hell. 
Even the sancti patres who believed in the Messiah, 
and who, according to Aquinas (3. 49, 5 ad 1), 
had cancelled their actual sins by their faith and 
works, must be regarded as having been in Hell, 
or, at least, in the ‘fore-court’ thereof, by reason 
of their original sin; and it is believed even to- 
day that, when the children of Christian parents 
die unbaptized, and thus have not been cleansed 
of original sin, they go to Hell — to a region, it is 
true, resembling that in which the patres dwelt, 
viz. the limbus mfantium (Loofs, Symbolik, i. 269). 
Unless, therefore, there have been exceptions to 
this rule of doctrine (the Innocents whose festival 
occurs on the 28th of December need not be 
regarded as forming an exception, since their 
baptism of blood would avail instead of baptism 
by water, and they could accordingly go to the 
Iviibus patrum], or unless a great migration from 
Hell to Purgatory took place at the instant of 
Christ’s death — a theory likewise not easy to 
accept — we must believe that Purgatory was as 
empty before the death of Christ as the limbus \ 
patrum was after His Descent. i 

4. Lutheran doctrine. — The doctrine of the 
Descensus set forth in the Formula of Concord, 
and thus regarded bjr orthodox Lutherans as 
bearing the seal of their Church, is of a peculiar 
character. It cannot be understood without a 
retrospective glance at Luther himself. We must, 
however, distinguish between his real theological 
view and his presentation of the subject in his 
popular discourses. As a theologian Luther of 
course (a) adhered at first to the Catholic tradition 
{Psalmenvorlesung of 1513-15, Weimar ed. iii. 
103. 20; 317. 37). But (b) he could not continue 
to hold this view after asserting that the faith 
of the ‘fathers’ is identical with our own (cf. 
Predigten ubcr 1 Masts, 1627, Weimar ed., 100. 4 ; 
‘vides Adamum Christianum fuisse ut nos’; Er- 
langen ed. [German], 33. 99). He had come to 
believe (cf. J. Kostlin, Luthers Theologie"^, Stutt- 
gart, 1901, ii. 341) — even (see below) before 1522 
(at Amsdorf, 13 Jan. 1522 ; Enders, Briefwechsd 
Luthers, Calw and Stuttgart, 1903, iii. 269-271) — 
that the ‘ fathers,’ like departed believers in Christ, 
continue until the resurrection in a perfectly happy 
sleep of the soul, since they are, so to speaK, 
enclosed and safeguarded in the belief in God’s 
word as in a bosom (‘Abraham’s bosom,’ Lk 16“; 
Kirchenpostille, Erl. ed.^ 12 f.). Similarly, ho 
thought that the souls of the wicked in the state I 


of death are tormented by their unbelieving evil 
conscience until they are cast into Hell at the 
Last Day; and -with reference to the ‘Hell’ of 
Lk 16^ he writes : 

‘The hell mentioned here cannot be the true Hell, which wiil 
come into being- at the Lost Day. . . . But it must be a place 
where the soul can live, and where it has no rest : therefore it 
cannot be a real locality. We judge, therefore, that this hell 
is the evil conscience— without faith and the word of God— in 
which the soul is buried and contined until the I.ast Day, when 
the person, body and soul together, will be cast into the real 
bodily Hell.' 

A view of the Descensus corresponding to these 
ideas regarding the sleep of the soul had already 
been set forth by Luther in the Operationcs in 
Psalmos of 1519-21 : 


‘Anima Ohristi secundum substantiam desoendit ad inferos 
. . . dolores mortis et inferni pro eodem ego habeo. Infernus 
enim est pavor mortis, id estsensus mortis, quo horrent mortem 
et tamen non efiugiunt damnati, nam mors contempta non 
sentitur estque velut somnus. . . . Ohristus sicut cum summo 
doiore mortuus est, ita videtur et dolores post mortem la 
inferno sustinuisse, ... ita ... ut caro quidem ejus tequi- 
everit in spe, sed anima ejus infernum gustavcrit’(Weim. ed. 
V. 463, 18 £f. ; Erl. ed. 0pp. extg. xv. 15, 378 f.). 

Luther still adhered to this theory in 1530 [Enarr, 
in ps. 10, Erl. ed. 0pp. eoceg. xvii. 125 f., cf. 124; 
[Germ.] xxxviii. 145 f., cf. 144) ; and, in fact, if we 
would set forth his oivn distinctive view of tlio 
subject, we must keep these thoughts before onr 
minds. There is nothing to suggest that be ever 
abandoned the belief that the true Hell has no 
existence until the Last Day; he seems to have 
remained constant to the opinion to which he gave 
utterance in 1526 ; 


•That there exists a special place in which the souls of the 
condemned now reside — as artists paint and belly-gods preach 
it— I regard ns mere delusion, for even the devils are not yet in 
Hell’ (Samos, 0 / Jonah, Weim. ed. xix. 226; Erl, ed. (Oerm.l 
xli. 878). 

But he was not quite certain that the conception 
of the Descensus corresponding to this idea was 
final and exhaustive, and, accordingly, (c) while 
he had in 1523 sought to expound the Petrine 
passages on impossible lines, and in a sense which 
Ignored the Descenstcs [Auslcgung d. 1 Petrusbriefes, 
Weim. ed. xii. 367 f., 375 r., Erl. ed. [Germ.] b. 
45SfF. 467; in n second form, Erl. ed, Iii. lB2f. 
162), we find that subsequently, in his lectures on 
Genesis (c. 1537) — which, it is true, do not survive 
in a verbally authentic form — be takes account of 
the hypothesis that the verses may throw liglit on 
the Article ‘descendit ad inferos’ (Erl. ed. 0pp. 
exeg. ii, 222). He deems it possible that Peter was 
thinking of a preaching of the mortuus Chrtsius 
to mortui of the time 01 the Deluge, but believes 
that this was restricted entirely to ‘infantes et 
alios quos simplioitas sua impedivit, ne possent 
credere’ (loc. cit,). (d) A little later Luther sccins 
to have made a further advance. In 1643, accord- 
ing to Melancbthon’s statement (Co/p. Ref. v, 5S), 
be was disposed to think — with Melanchtuon niin- 
self — that Christ’s preaching in Hades, as referred 
to in 1 Peter, might have eneoted the salvation ot 
the nobler heathen ; w'hile in an edition of ms 
lecture on Hosea, issued wtb his own consent j 
Veit Dietrich in 1545 (Letter of 16th Oct. 1^5 [de 
Wette, Luthers Brief e, Berlin, 1825;^6,_ v, 701]), iie 
gives— if, that is to say, he ever rwd this edition 01 
bis lecture — his sanction to a similar exegesis ( ■ 

ed. 0pp. exeg. xxiv..330), which, Imwever. is not 
found in the transcriptions of the Icctme ej 
'Weim. ed. xiii. 27) revised by Dietnch inhis edition, 
[n any case, Luther was far from certain tliat tuo 
views of the Descensus which went 
position stated above (in h) were correct. ’ 

in 1544— and here we have his last utterance 0 
the subject, though agam not a'»thentio m u 

verbal transmission— (e) ndd to the 

liquet’ upon all conjectures that would add to ine 
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baptized is thereby doomed to become a mora. It 
is also believed that a ■witch can voluntarily make 
herself a mora. The characteristic pursuit of a 
mora is to plague her sleeping victims -n-ith bad 
dreams and oppression of tlie chest, ■while she is 
sucking blood from their breasts. During the 
■visitation the sleeper is incapable of speech and 
motion. But the viora does not confine her evil 
radices to human beings ; she like^wise torments 
ome.'stic animals, draining them of milk and blood. 
Nevertheless, it is not a difficult matter to rid one- 
self of the cruel attentions of the mora. All that 
is necessary is to offer her a gift of some eatable 
substance, such as bread, salt, or butter. An 
effective meaus of keeping her at bay is to place 
beside the sleeper some such object as a double 
triangle (the so-called 'mom's foot’), a mirror, a 
broom, a steel article, etc. 

The further ■we trace the mora or hikimora 
towards the East, the more does she shed her 
distinctive characteristics and become identified 
■witli the household spirit and the Nature-demon, 
to which are ascribeu the traits "which belonged 
originally to her. She has now become an inmate 
of the house, revealing her presence by her nocturnal 
movements ; she converses with people, puts them 
into a state of terror and causes disquiet, ravels 
the work of the sewer or spinner, sits spinning 
upon the stove, or busies herself with tasKs that 
belong to the housewife. She is a little old woman, 
and lives behind the stove. Wien the inmates of 
the house wish to rid themselves of her presence, 
they sweep the stove and the comers of the room 
with a besom, and speak the words: ‘Thou 
must go away from this place, else thou shalt 
be burned.’ In some parts of Russia the moras 
are believed to be repulsive-looking dwarfs, who 
may be found as crying children among the fields. 
In Siberia the kikimora has become a forest- 
spirit. 

Analogous to the mora is the nocturnal demon 
which is kno^wn among the Slovaks, Poles, Serbs, 
and Russians as the vocnitsa (‘night-hag’). When 
» child suffers during the night from some nnkno^wn 
ailment, tossing about and crying, the trouble is 
set down to the nocnitsa, who torments the child 
by tickling it or sucking its blood, or disturbs its 
sleep by her mere touch. The liability to such 
disturbance is attributed to the mother’s having 
neglected to bless her child the evening before. In 
external appearance the night-hag remains very 
indistinct; she is simply a female demon who 
wanders around in the darkness of night. In some 
localities the itocnitsas are supposed to form a 
group of twelve sisters. It should be noted, more- 
over, that a similar name, polurwcniCsa, i.e. ‘ the 
midnight-woman,’ is sometimes applied to the 
Virgin Mary. In the Government of Archangel 
people safeguard themselves from the nocnitsa by 
dravnng a circle round the cradle "with a knife, or 
placing the knife within the cradle, or by putting 
an axe, a doll, and a spindle beneath the floor, or 
by driving a piece of wood into the vvall. The 
incantations accompanying these actions always 
contain an expression of the'wish thatthe' nocturnal 
nocnitsa ’ will no longer play pranks -with the cliild, 
but seek to find amusement in the things thns 
offered her. Sometimes an oblation of bread and 
salt is made to her, part of it being rubbed upon 
the head of the fretful child, and the rest placed 
under the stove. The hag -who torments children 
by night is also kno^vn in Russia by the names 
kriksy (cf. krik, ‘ scream ’) and plaksy (cf. filakal, 
‘ cry ’). In Bulgaria a corresponding part is played 
by a frightful "wood-hag called fiorska makva, 
whose head somewhat resembles that of an ox. 
Among the Wliitc Russians the belief has been 
• traced that the nocturnal spirit produces illness in 
vou IV. — 40 


children from "within, ha"ving first found his "way 
into their bodies. 

This superstition introduces ns to the demons of 
disease strictly so called. Certain diseases are 
commonly believed to emanate from demonic 
beings wno have found an entrance into the body 
of their victim, and thence proceed to torment him. 
This holds good in particular of fevers, epilepsy, 
insanity, and plague. Among the Wiite Russians, 
when the nature of the malady cannot be deter- 
mined, it is supposed that the patient is tormented 
by an ‘ unclean power.’ In such cases the body of 
the afflicted person is rubbed with a piece of bread, 
wliich is then carried to a cross-"n"ay by night; 
here the Dohrochot (a pet-name for the demon, 
especially the domestic spirit) is entreated to accept 
the offering thus made, and to absolve the sick 
man. Those engaged on an errand of this kind 
must not cross themselves. Here "we have a vestige 
of the cult of the dead ; sometimes, indeed, it is 
said in so many words that the offering is intended 
for the dead. There are occasions upon "\vhich an 
individual may very easily f.all into the power of 
the demon of disease. Such an occasion is birth, 
together ivith a certain period thereafter, lasting 
usually until the child is naptized. It is imagined 
that tlie undeau spirits swarm round the house of 
the mother, and resort to every possible means of 
"working injury both to her and to her child. 

The demon of fever is believed to be one of the 
three, seven, twelve, or seventy-seven so-called 
Lichoradka-sisters {lichoradka = ‘ fever ’). In order 
to secure her good graces the people speak of her 
by such endearing epithets as ‘god-mother’ and 
* aunt.’ She "wanders over the ivTiole world, caus- 
ing illness wherever she goes, and is represented 
either as an ugly, lean, naked, and hairy beldam, 
or as a young and beautiful nymph. Ofl'erini^ are 
presented to her "with a view to "warding off her 
attacks. If the infection has come by "way of the 
earth, an oblation of com is made at the particular 
spot. But the gift is more frequently cast into the 
water. The fever-patient himself cuts an egg into 
seventy-seven pieces, ■w-hich he then tlirows into 
a river as he utters the "words: ‘Ye are seventy- 
seven ; here is a portion for each of you ; eat, and 
meddle not with me.’ ^yhen the festival com- 
memorating the dead is celebrated in "White 
Russia, the LichoradJai gets a share of the feast. 
Among other measures adopted in battling "with 
the disease, the follo"wing is of special interest. 
An attempt is made to deceive the demon in such 
a way as "will prevent her recognizing the sick 
person when she returns to attack him again. The 
patient’s name is changed ; his face is covered with 
a mask, and words are "\^Titten on the door to say 
that he is not at home. Another expedient for 
scaring the demon is to fire a gun. The diseased 
person is made to eat bitter and fetid things, or he 
is fumigated "with some eiul-smelling substance, in 
order to render the demon’s sojourn "within the 
body as uncomfortable for herself as possible. 
The most reliable prophylactic of all, however, is 
a certmn incantation in which occurs an interesting 
story about the origin of the itcAorarfl-o-demons. 
According to this incantation, they are the 
daughters of Herod, and the oldest and most 
ferocious of all is the one on whose accoimt John 
the Baptist was put to death. At the command of 
their father they issue forth from their subter- 
ranean home to' plague the inhabitants of the 
e.arth. 

A frequent disguise of the demon of pestilence is 
the figure of a woman — ‘ the black woman ’ of the 
Bulgarians (in Russia, the Jiforovaja panna, cuma, 
or cholera; in Sen-ia, the kvya), bnt it may also 
take shape as a bird or an animal — a cat, horse, or 
cow. The Morovaja panna, clothed in "white and 
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vrith dishevelled hair, travels hjf night from place 
to place, making her journeys either by waggon or 
upon the back of some one whom she compels to 
carry her. Her breath and her touch are fatal to 
human beings, and she feeds upon the bodies of 
those whom she slays. The most effective means 
of warding off her attacks is a furrow traced 
secretly and by night round the village, with a 
plough guided by women who are naked or clothed 
only in a shirt, as the pest-hag dare not cross such 
a furrow. In many districts the demons of pesti- 
lence are believed to be three sisters. A widely 
current notion is that the afflicted person has in 
some way given offence to the demon of disease, 
whose resentment finds vent in the disorder. In 
such a case it is incumbent upon the invalid to ask 
forgiveness of the demon. In Russia, for instance, 
one who is ill with smallpox is taken to another in 
like case, and makes obeisance to the latter, saying : 
‘ I ask forgiveness, spirit of smallpox ; absolve me, 
daughter of Athanasius, if I have behaved rudely 
towards thee.’ The same purpose is served by 
speaking of the demon under endearing names, 
and thus regaining her favour. 

Mental derangement, ‘ possession,’ affords one of 
the clearest instances of the sojourn of a demon in 
a person’s body. Such, for example, is the ihota or 
klikuSestvo malady prevalent in Russia — a state of 
supposed demoniacal frenzy which can be induced 
by the machinations of a witch. At her command 
the evil spirit takes up his abode within the body 
of his victim, and maxes his presence known by 
giving vent to abnormal sounds, such as neighing, 
barking, and the like. The sufierer may be re- 
lieved by the use of consecrated objects or the 
adjurations sanctioned by the Church, or, again, 
by putting on harness, or by dipping in holy water 
at the feast of Epiphany. There is, however, 
another theory of the origin of lunacy : the disease 
is sometimes attributed to an evil spirit (forest 
demon, etc.), which of no set design simply flies 
past a person. 

The truculent spirit of pestilence resembles in 
outward appearance the personified figure of Death 
— the Bohemian Smrtnd iena or Smrtnice. The 
latter also is a woman, haggard and dressed in 
white, who walks beneath the windows of a house 
in which some one is dying. If she sits doivn at 
the head of the bed, the last hope of recovery is 
gone, but, if she places herself at the foot, the 
invalid may get well again. The people believe 
that they can drive away the demon by putting 
crosses or saints’ images upon the bed ; but they 
are ready, on the other hand, to admit that Death 
is deaf to prayer. In Little Russia and Moravia it 
is thought that Death lives under the earth, in a 
room lit by innumerable candles, some of which 
are just being lit, and others upon the point of 
going out. The candles stand for human lives, 
over which Death holds sway. This attribute of 
power over human life belongs both to the spirit of 
Death and to the goddess of Fate. 

The whole course of a man’s life, from its first 
hour to its last, is pre-ordained at his birth by the 
goddesses of Fate. This belief, inherited from 
Greek and Roman mythology, seems to have been 
prevalent among the Southern and Western Slavs. 
In the written documents of these peoples, as far 
back as the 12th cent. A.D., we find mention of 
tliese goddesses and of the sacrificial festivals 
instituted in their honour. Among the Eastern 
Slavs, on the other hand, the belief in three Fates 
who control the lives of all human beings does not 
njipear ever to have had any outstanding vogue. 
Here, in fact, their function was taken over by the 
Dolja (the Sre6a or ‘ Fortune ’ of the Serbs) — a 
personification of the good or evil fortune of the 
individual. 


When a birth occurs, the newly-bom child ii 
visited in the night-time by the three Fates (Serb 
and Sloven. Rodjenice, Sudnice, Sudjcnke ; Bohem. 
Sudicky ; _ Bulg. Boidenici, Omnia)— beautiful' 
richly-attired, diaphanous maidens. They ordain 
the destiny of the child, and determine the manner 
of its death. It is generally believed that the 
decisive forecast is that pronounced by the one who 
speaks last. In order to induce the Fates to assign 
a favourable destiny to the child, gifts and offerings 
are presented to them. Among the Southern Slavs 
and Bohemians these presents are in the form of 
food— bread, salt, or wine— placed on the table, 
or, it may be, in hollows among the rocks, os it is 
believed by the Slovenians that the Rodjenice live 
in rocks and mountains. In Bulgaria, on the even- 
ing upon which the visit of the Orisnici is expected, 
it IS customary to partake of a special supper, after 
which three pieces of bread are placed at the head 
of the newly-bom infant, in the hope that tliey may 
prove an acceptable offering to the august visitors. 
It may be incidentally mentioned that the Virgin 
Mary is sometimes confounded with the goddess of 
destiny. 

The Dolja is, so to speak, a family heirloom 
which descends to a person from his parents. It 
accompanies him throughout his whole life; it 
sleeps with him in the cradle, nor does it desert 
him when he removes to another locality. It 
resembles the domestic spirit in so far as it works 
on behalf of its protdgd from morning till night ; it 
takes care of his children, does its best to make his 
land fruitful, brings him com from other people’s 
fields, promotes his success in fishing, guards his 
cattle, and, in a word, secures his good fortune and 
prosperity in every way. On the other hand, the 
jDolfa of an unfortunate man, which in Russia is 
also called Bida, ‘distress,’ Gore, ‘misery,’ or 
Zlydni, ‘ ill luck,’ is a good-for-nothing creature, 
which dozes idly amongst moss, or tries in every 
possible way to mar whatever prosperity tlm man 
enjoys. In most cases a person’s subjugation to 
the Zlydni is an indication that his present em- 
ployment does not accord with his true vocation. 
It is sometimes stated that the attendant spirit 
advises its protdgd to choose another pursuit, 
promising that, if he does so, good fortune will 
never desert him. The Dolja is generally supposed 
to have the form of a human being, but it should 
be noted that it need not be of the same sex as the 
person to whom it belongs. Occasionally, however, 
its figure is that of an animal — a dog or a cat. It 
lives under or behind the stove, os is usually the 
case also with the household spirit. A 
may be persuaded by prayers and sacrificial “ 
to attend faithfully upon a person. Thus a bride 
who is setting out lor the marriage ceremony prap 
that the good Dolja ivill sit beside her in tne 
carriage, and that the unfavourable Dolja may 
perish in water. In White Russia the bride says . 

‘ Come out of the stove in the form of a flame anu 
go with me, leaving the room by the chimney. 
Young women who wish to be married 
pottage, and ask the Dolja to take supper ui i 
them. A rarer form of the superstition 
there is but one all-embracing Doha, on vn 
depends the prosperity of every human being. 
This universal Dolja is depicted ns an o d "'omani 
and ns living sometimes in a niiserafflo 1'°''® • . 
sometimes in a splendid palace. . . of 

newly-bom child is determined by the . 

the place in which the Dolja happens to bo residing 

at the hour of birth. . r • 

We proceed next to treat the belief in ® 

spirits, the Domovojs or Domoviks. 

•m this fomi of superstition sugg^t tJ'YYinv 
who is worshipped os a household god J ‘ J , 
spirit of the ancestor, or founder of thefarailj, "bo, 
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though long dead, still attends to the interests of 
his descendants. Here and there we find a survival 
of the belief that all who die in any particular house 
become its domestic spirits. At the festivals held 
in commemoration of ancestors, honours are paid 
to the household spirit as well. In point of fact, 
the latter is often called Bed, or (in G^cia) Didko, 
‘grandfather,’ and those who have seen him de- 
scribe him ns a little old man ■aith grey hair and a 
long beard, clad in old-fashioned garments and 
resembling in outward appearance the e-xisting 
head of the family. With the last-mentioned 
characteristic is connected the designation of 
‘landlord,’ Bohem. hospoddficek, sometimes given 
him ; of. the idiomatic use of ‘ himself.’ In certain 
localities he is referred to ns 'the one who lives on 
the stove,’ as the stove is his favourite resort. 
Although he is not a Christian, he does not like to 
be spoken of as a ‘de^•il’ — an appellation which 
may enrage him, and incite him to take revenge 
by %’isiting ivith a disease the person applying the 
term to him. Consequently people are careful not 
to offend him in this way, even avoiding the use of 
his right name. It is sufficient to refer to him as 
‘ he ’ or ‘ himself.’ When any one has fallen ill in 
consequence of having insulted the household spirit, 
rayer is made for him thus : ‘ Perhaps the invalid 
as uttered foolish words and slighted you, or kept 
the cattle-shed unclean : forgive him.’ 

Every house has its Domovoj, who has also a wife 
and even a family. He engages in such tasks as 
devolve upon the painstaking head of a house. He 
bestirs himself by niglit, and people have even seen 
him as he moves about the yard with a light in his 
hand, seeming alwaj's to have something to do. 
Strange noises, movements of doors, mysterious 
voices, etc., heard during the night, are all at- 
tributed to him. He is of a merry and facetious 
disposition, and many of his actions are but mani- 
festations of his good humour. The cleanliness and 
good order of the establishment are his great aims. 
A strange Domovoj, on the other hand, causes 
nothing but mischief and inconvenience, and every 
effort IS made to dislodge the intruder. People 
believe that, in guarding the house, the true 
Domovcj often comes into conflict with some alien 
household spirit ; and it may also be mentioned 
that he protects the household against the violence 
of forest-spirits and witches. 

When tne domestic spirit finds anything about 
the house not to his liking, he manifests his dis- 
pleasure in various ways. He indulges in all kinds 
of violence ; throws utensils upon the floor, annoys 
people and animals in their sleep, and may even 
destroy the whole place by fire. Like the mora, 
he leaps upon the deeper, pressing upon him and 
causing difficulty in breathing. A person with 
hairy hands who touches the Domovoj in the dark- 
ness may expect something good to befall him, but 
to touch him with a smooth or cold hand is a 
presage of ill-luck. It is believed generally that 
when something unusual is about to take place in 
the household, the Domovoj gives warning thereof 
by letting himself be seen, by his movements, or 
by his faint utterances. We may observe in pass- 
ing that the Wends believe in a spirit whose special 
function it is to convey the message of death. 
This is the Bozaloshtsh, ‘God’s plaint,’ a little 
woman with long hair, who cries like a chUd 
beneath the window. 

When a person moves into another house, or 
migrates to another district, he prays the house- 
hold spirit to accompany him. An offering of 
bread and salt is placed somewhere for the spirit’s 
acceptance, and the head of the house appeals to 
him with the petition : ‘ I bow before thee, my 
host and father, and beseech thee to enter our new 
dwelling; there shalt thou find a warm place, and 


a morsel of provender which has been prepared for 
thee.’ In some localities the housewife neats up 
the stove of the old house, then draws out the 
glowing brands, which are to be carried to the new 
residence, and finally, turning towards the recess 
at the back, utters the worM ‘Welcome, grand- 
father, to the new home I ’ Occasionally we come 
upon the belief that, if the old house falls into 
ruins, or is destroyed by fire, it is a sign that the 
domestic spirit has never left it. On other occa- 
sions likemse, the goodwill of the household spirit 
is usually secured by means of sacrificial gifts. A 
dyed egg or other portion of food is placed in the 
yard for his use, prayer being made at the same 
time for his friendship. Part of the evening meal 
is left upon the table in the belief that the 
Domovoj will come in the night and eat it. In the 
evening, again, broth is placed on the stove, and a 
meal of eggs on the roof, for the purpose of induc- 
ing him to take more interest in the fortunes of 
the house. Before Lent the head of the house 
invites the Domovoj to supper by going into the 
yard and bowing towards tlie four cardinal points, 
while the meal is allowed to remain on the table 
during the succeeding night. 

In Russia the household spirit is known also by 
other names, which vary according to the place in 
which his actimty seems to focus. Wlien ne lives 
in the cattle shed, he is called Chlevnik ; in the 
yard, Dvorovoj ; in the drying-kiln, Ovinnik ; in 
the bathroom, Bannik. A vital condition of suc- 
cessful cattle-rearing is that the Chlevnik should 
have a liking for the cattle, so that he will not 
molest them bj* night. Tlie breeder must accord- 
ingly try to discover, or else guess, the particular 
colour of cattle which his Chlevnik favours, or the 
particular place where ho wishes the cattle-shed to 
stand. When an animal is purchased and brought 
home, it is thought advisable to present an ofienng 
of food to the spirit, with the prayer that he will 
give the new-comer a good reception, guard it from 
mishap, and provide it w'ith abundont_ food. In 
many districts we find the Domovoj and the 
Chlevnik included in the group of ill-disposed 
spirits, and every effort is made to expel them from 
the homestead, either by striking the walls and 
comers and sprinkling them with holy water, or 
by placing upon the roof an overturned harrow or 
a magpie that has been killed. In the province of 
Archangel, when the women enter the cattle-shed 
in the morning, they entreat the Chlevnik to go 
out by the vundow. The Bannik lives in the 
bathroom, behind the stove or under the seat. It 
is dangerous for any one to go there alone in the 
evening or by night, os the spirit who presides 
there may work him liarm. When the inmates of 
the house bathe, they leave a little water in the 
bath, and a little soap upon the bench, as it is 
believed that the Bannik and other domestic spirits 
will wish to bathe a little later. To ensure the pros- 
perity of the bath-room, a black hen is buried 
under the threshold ns a sacrifice. As regards the 
Ovinnik, again, the people beseech him to grant 
them a successful threshing. He is solicitous tliat 
the drying-kiln should not be heated on the great 
festivm-days. Should this be done he may take 
revenge by destroying the building ivith fire. 
When the workers have completed some task in 
the drying-house, they thank him for his faithful 
service. Those who desire to be on amicable terms 
with him drop the blood of a cock round about the 
kiln. 

What has been said above regarding the house- 
hold spirit applies more particularly to Russia. 
Among the "W estem and Southern Slavs, however, 
a less important place is assigned to him. Here, 
in fact, ne has acquired the attributes of a jiro- 
tcctive and ministrant spirit. The Galician didko, 
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the Bohemian ietek (‘old one’), hospoddricek, and 
skHtek, the Wendic kobud (‘goblin’), the Polish 
skrzat, and the Slovakian Skrat are each of them 
ready to give their services on condition that the 
person requiring help will make a compact with 
them, or summon them hy incantations, or present 
oblations of food to them. But there are other 
ways of securing the good offices of such demons. 
Thus, a man may give a written undertaking 
assigning to the demon his own soul, or one of his 
relatives, or some part of his body. The spirit is 
invoked either under the stove-pipe or at cross- 
roads. He may also he brought forth from an 
egg ; the egg of a black hen is carried about in the 
left breast for seven days, after which period the 
demon comes visibly out of the egg. The spirit, 
who has the appearance either of a hoy or of a 
little old man, bestows money and com upon his 
prot^gd, protects his property, and fodders his 
cattle. The Polish skrzatek is a winged creature 
which supplies com, and, when flying about in the 
vicinity of houses, steals children. Its Wendic 
counterpart is the plan, a dragon in the form of a 
fiery sphere ; a common saying about a rich man 
is : ‘ He has & plan.' Theplon may assume various 
shapes, and the proper place to confer with him is 
the cross-roads. The flying dragon smok appears 
in the folklore of all the Slavic peoples. Another 
widely prevalent idea is that every house has its 
own ‘ lucky serpent,’ which has its habitat under 
the floor or the stove, and brings wealth to the 
house. Among the Bohemians and the Wends it 
is believed that the house has both a male and a 
female serpent, the former representing the head 
of the house, the latter his wife. The death of 
either of the serpents presages the death of the 
corresponding human individual. Similarly the 
Bulgarians have their stihija or tolosom, a house- 
hold spirit in the form of a serpent. The Skrat of 
Slovenian folklore dwells in woods and mountains 
— a belief which indicates that this demon Avas 
originally a forest-spirit : of. the Scrat, or Schrat, of 
the Germans. 

This brings us to the domain of Nature-demons, 
and here Ave have, first of all, the large group of 
forest- and field-spirits. In Russia the forest-spirit 
is named LjeSyj, or LjeSovik, ‘Avood-king,’ in 
Bohemia, Hejkal, or ‘the Avild man.’ In outward 
appearance he resembles a human being, but his 
skin and hairy body betray his real nature. The 
hair of his head is long and his beard is green. 
Other points that differentiate him from mankind 
are his solitary eye and his lack of eyebroAvs. He 
has the poAver of changing his size at Avill, shoAving 
himself sometimes as large as a tree and sometimes 
no taller than grass. He can also transform him- 
self into an animal, his favourite disguise being 
the shape of a Avolf. He is said to retire under the 
earth during AAdnter. The beasts and birds of the 
forest are subject to him, and he frequently drives 
them in huge flocks from one Avood to another. In 
guarding his oAvn particular forest, he sometimes 
comes into conflict Avith the demons of other forests 
and AAUth the Avater-demon, and the battles that 
ensue become manifest to man in the falling of 
trees and the shriek of the storm. The forest- 
spirit likes to lead people out of their Avay, enticing 
them to folloAV him, and taking them to some 
dangerous spot. He also kidnaps children, leuAung 
changelings of his oato family in their place. 
Should he happen merely to pass a person, the 
latter may sicken Avith disease ; nay, one has only 
to tread upon his footprint and a like unfortunate 
result follows. The forest-spirit makes his pre- 
sence knoAvn by all kinds of sounds: he laughs, 
claps his hands, and imitates the cries of various 
animals. When a person calls and an echo fol- 
lows, the demon is supposed to be answering him. 


One of his favourite amusements is SAvinging on 
trees. 

The hunter and the herdsman depend for their 
success upon the good-AviU of the forest-spirit, and • 
accordingly they offer sacrifices to him and beseech 
him to make them prosperous. For his acceptance 
the hunter sets bread and salt upon the trunk of a 
tree ; the herdsman, in order to induce the spirit 
to keep the Avild beasts from his cattle, promises 
him a coav. If a huntsman will pledge his soul to 
the demon, the latter AA’ill give in exchange success 
in the chase. The man Avho desires to make such 
a bargain turns toAvards the north, and prays tho 
demon to enter into a covenant of friendship with 
him ; the demon may then shoAv himself favourable 
to the_ man’s prayer. The White Russians speak 
of their forest-spirit as Onufrius, and in fact they 
frequently give saints’ names to the spirits of tho 
fields and tlie meadoAvs. It should be noted here 
that the patron saint of the Avoods is St. George, 
and that all AA’ild animals are subject to him. 

Besides the male forest-spirit, there are also 
numerous female spirits of the Avoods — the Bohem. 
Divi zeny, the Polish Dziwoiony and Mamony, 
‘wild Avomen.’ They, too, resemble human beings 
in appearance, as also in their manner of life. 
They are represented as AA'omen of enormous 
stature, Avith long hair and large breasts. They 
have their abode in mountain caverns. They 
are very fond of taking human children in 
exchange for their OAvn ugly, large-headed off- 
spring, or they simply stem the children.^ Tho 
forest-nymphs, on the other hand, are fair and 
fascinating creatures, lightly garbed and coA’cred 
Avith leaves. They like to dance, and Avill continue 
dancing Avith a man till he dies, unless he happen 
to knoAv hoAV to free himself from their toils, ns, 
hy turning his pocket inside_ out, Itis believed 
that a person Avho aooidentally intrudes upon their 
inAosible dancing parties is doomed to die. It 
sometimes happens that a man marries a aa'ooq- 
nymph, but such a union is very easily dissolved, 
and, unless the man is all the more circumspect, 
his spirit-AAdfe may vanish Avithout learung a trace 
behind. In certain localities it is supposed that 
these forest-maidens are human children u'liom 
some one has cursed, and that they can deliver 
themselves from the curse only by marriage AVitli a 
human being. , . , , 

The characteristics of the forest^spints armilmpst; 
Avithout exception ascribed likeAvise to the Servian 
and Bulgarian Vila and the Jtassian Jlt/salm 
With regard to the Vilas (Bulg. Samovila, Jttda- 
Samovila, Samodiva) the belief still survives tha 
they are the souls of deceased children or 
They are beautiful, Avhite-robed, light-footed 
damsels, Avho divell in Avoods, mountains, an 
lakes, and fly in the clouds. _ They too are 
for their dancing and exquisite^ smging. J 
have been observed Avashing their garments 
drying them in the sun. They have a considerable 
amount of intercourse Avith mankind, ^ 
popular legend they sometimes even intcTOar^ 
with men. They are represented in 
the adopted sisters of popular heroes. SI 
person excite their resentment vonce 

intruding upon their kolo-dance, they take , 
by shooting the unfortunate man 
arroAVB. It is believed among the Bulgan 
blindness, deafness, and aptmjo-’cy „ ^ipnends 
the Samovilas. The state of the of 

to some extent on them,_as they liaA-e 
causing tempest and rain. In "’^"7 , - 

people offer sacrifices to the or 

flowers, fruits, or garments, placed upo 

Wlmt has been said of the 
thc most part, also of the Russian Bu 
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cate female beings who live in forests, fields, and 
waters. These likewise are souls of the dead, mainly 
of unbaptized children, and women who have died 
by drowning. Among the Little Russians and the 
Slovenians they are sometimes called Mavki, 
Mavjc, ‘ the dead.’ They are said to solicit human 
beings for crosses, in the hope that these sacred 
objects may deliver them from the curse under 
which they lie. With their ravishing songs in 
the night they draw people irresistibly into their 
power, and then tickle them till they die. Another 
of their means of allurement is the ignis fatmis. 
The Wends, we may note in passing, think that 
the Bind, ‘ will-o’-the-wisp,’ is itself the soul of 
an nnbaptized child. When the crops begin to 
ripen, the Busalkas find their favourite abode in 
the cornfields. They have it in their power to 
bless the earth with fruitfulness. It is also said 
that they take pleasure in spinning, and that they 
hang their clothes on trees. During Whitsun- 
week — a period which in many districts is dedi- 
cated to them and to the souls of the departed in 
general — they come to women in visible form, re- 
questing gifts of shirts and clothes, and such 

f arments are accordingly presented to them by 
eing placed upon trees. The week after Pente- 
cost was in ancient times called ‘ the week of the 
Busalkas.’ At that season is held ‘ the escort of 
the Bttsalkas,’ a procession in which a straw doll 
representing the Busalka is carried out of the 
village, then torn to pieces and throira into the 
water. This ceremony has been explained as 
symbolizing the expulsion of the Busalkas from 
the place, in idew of their propensity to inflict 
damage on tlie ripening grain. But in all prob- 
ability the practice was originally connected with 
the Spring festival. The name Busalka, and the 
conception of the Busalka festival, had their 
origin in the Gneco-Roman solemnity called 
* Rosalia,’ ‘ dies rosae,’ observed in spring in 
memory of the dead. 'The design of commemorat- 
ing the dead may still be traced in certain ideas 
associated with the iJiMuffei festival, as, c.g., in the 
belief that a person who does not take part in the 
memorial function for the dead, and does not ofier 
sacrifice to them, thereby becomes liable to the 
vengeance of the Busalkas. It should also be 
mentioned that, just as the name Busalka is de- 
rived from ‘Rosalia,’ so the word Vila has been 
explained as a survival from another memorial 
festival for the dead observed among the Romans, 
viz. the ‘ dies violae.’ 

In some districts a distinction is drawn between 
forest Bttsalkas and water Bxisalkas. The latter 
have their abode in rivers and cascades ; they 
disport themselves upon the surface of the water, 
ana comb their long hair upon the banks. They 
also prowl after batliers, and bathing is therefore 
avoided during the Busalka festival. Similar 
traits are popularly ascribed to the ‘ water-man ’ 
(Russ. Vodjanoj, Morskoj tsar ; Sloven. Povodnji ; 
Wend. Vodny mui, Nyks ; Bohem. Vodnik, Hastr- 
man-, Pol. Topiclcc, Topnik), and also to the 
‘water-people,’ as it is believed that the water- 
man has a family — a wife, ‘the water- woman,’ 
and children— and even cattle. Every body of 
water has its presiding demon, who dwells in a 
magnificent palace far below. A water-spirit can 
make a new lake for himself, passing out of his old 
resort in the form of a brook. His favourite haunt 
is in the vicinity of mills, but, ns mills and weirs 
block his way, he often destroys them in his rage. 
When any one is drowned, the water-man is the 
cause, and it is dangerous to rescue a _dro^vning 
person, as one thereby provokes the animositv of 
the demon. The souls of those who have died by 
drowning are immured in his house. Ho is s-aid 
to marrj' women who have been drowned and girls 


who have been expatriated. He has, in fact, a 
special liking for inveigling women into his toils. 
He plays all sorts of pranks with people ; he 
chases the traveller, or seats himself upon the 
cart of the belated waggoner ; and the victims of 
his jocularity, fearing his resentment, generally 
submit without resistance. His power is at its 
height in the middle of the day, and it is at that 
time that the female water-wraith of the Wends 
comes forth from the water. In Bohemia people 
tell how he_ dances on clear moonlit nights. He 
sometimes indulges in strong drink, and, when 
drunk, makes an uproar and jumps about, thus 
disturbing the ordinary flow of the stream. It 
not seldom happens that the water-spirit and the 
forest-spirit have fierce encounters uith each 
other. When the wife of the water-spirit requires 
the midwife, he applies for human help. He gives 
timely warning of coming floods to those with 
whom he is on friendly terms. Millers and fisher- 
men seek to win his goodwill by sacrifices. For 
his use the miller casts fat, swine’s flesh, or a horse 
into the water. In former times, when a mill was 
built, it was the custom to present a live oflering 
— sometimes even a human being — to the water- 
man. The fisher tenders him salt, bread, tobacco, 
and the first fish of his catch. The bee-keeper 
tries to win his good graces by oblations of bees 
and honey. As the water-man is lord over all 
aquatic birds, the goose-herd undertakes to make 
him the offering of a goose in the autumn. We 
may here draw attention to the curious fact that 
among the White Russians those who desire 
success in fishing invoke the aid of Neptune. 
This classical name was no doubt introduced 
among the people from literary sources, such as 
chap-books. The water-man is thought to resemble 
a human being. Sometimes he is represented as an 
old man, with a green beard and with green cloth- 
ing, sometimes ns a mere stripling. But he may 
always be recognized by the water that flows from 
theliorder of his garments. He has other forms 
of disguise at command, however, and may assume 
the appearance of some known person, or of an 
animal, such as a dog, a horse, a fish, or a frog. 
We he.ar also of a peculiar class of water-spirits 
which in one half of their body are human, while 
in the other they resemble a fish or aquatic animal. 
Such are the Little Russian Faraony (the warriors 
of Pharaoh who were drowned in the Red Sea), 
Boginky, Memoziny, Mcljttziny ; the Slovenian 
Morske dcklicc ; and the Bulgarian Stija. The last- 
named are remarkable for their long hair, whicli 
they sometimes employ to choke those who fall 
into their power. 

We have already mentioned that the middle of 
the day ranks in popular superstition as the most 
congenial time for the demons. In point of fact, 
imagination has fabricated a special figure to re- 
present midday — the white-robed ‘noon-wife,’ 
who walks abroad among the cornfields, usually 
during the midday interval in which the people 
snatch a little repose. The Fshc^onitsa of the 
Wends and the Poludnitsa of the Poles take care 
that no one shall be in the fields at that hour. 
They try to puzzle any one they meet with difficult 
questions and riddles ; and, if he cannot answer 
them satisfactorily, tliey kill him, or infect him 
with disease. The ‘ noon-wife ’ keeps watch over 
the fields, protects the crops, especially the flax, 
against thieves, and tlireatens with her sickle 
children who pull up the com. The sickle is also 
the sjunbol of another noon-tide fiend amon" the 
Wends, tlie Serp or ScrpySyja, who kills children 
wuth it when they steal the pe.as. At midd.iy the 
Bohemian Polednicc fly about in field and wood 
and come into the neighbourhood of human dwell- 
ings. Their flights are accompanied by ■wind and 
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storm. Their practice is to steal little children 
wJiose mothers have negligently left them by them- 
selves. The Russians likewise have a Foludnitsa, 
or Zitna rtuitka, the protectress of the cornfield, 
who, especially at the season when the corn begins 
to shoot, perambulates the balks. She also molests 
children whom she finds idly strolling among the 
fields, and in Northern Russia parents warn their 
children against going amongst the rye lest the 
Foludnitsa burn them. In Bohemia the Folednice 
is supposed to be the spirit of the midday bell, and 
to live in the belfry. Of a somewhat similar 
character is the Moravian Edekanitsa, who stalks 
around after the evening chimes, and entraps the 
children whom she finds still out of doors. 

_ In many parts of the Slavic world we find, be- 
sides the ‘ noon-wife,’ a male ‘ midday spirit,’ who 
in Bohemia is called Folednicek, and among the 
Wends Serp, while there is also a special field- 
spirit, the Russian Folevoj. The Folednicek is a 
little boy in a white shirt, who at midday passes 
from the forest into the fields, and punishes those 
whom he finds doing damage there. He calls to 
people by their names, and those who follow his 
call he leads to the far-off hills. The Folevoj or 
Folevik, on the other hand, is a personification of 
the tilled land, and his body is therefore Wack, 
like earth, while his hair is the colour of grass. 
The people think that the spirit of harvest, who 
is also known as Ded, resides in the last gathered 
sheaf, which is accordingly dressed to look like a 
doll, and is borne in festive procession to the land- 
lord. 

We come, finally, to the Nature-demons whose 
sphere of action is the air. In Bohemia there is a 
special spirit of the wind, Vetmice or Meluzina, 

‘ the wind-mother,’ a white, barefooted being. 
When the wind roars, the people say that the 
Vetrnice is sobbing, and to comfort her th^ throw 
bread and salt into the air for her food. jBfer voice 
is believed to bear prophetic import In Russia 
likewise we find the ‘wind-mother,’ and also the 
‘ mnd-father,’ while the Wends speak of a ‘ wind- 
king.’ The wind is thought to proceed from the 
demon’s breathing or his movements. Then there 
is a group of ‘wind-brethren’ — sometimes four, 
sometimes twelve — who dwell at the ends of the 
earth, and who are constantly blowing against one 
another. With these wind-brethren have been 
confounded the four angels or evangelists borrowed 
from the sphere of Christian ideas, and supposed 
to live in the four quarters of the globe. In Russia 
we still find sporadically the belief that the wind, 
and especially the whirlwind, emanates from evil 
spirits, and that the devil is the chief commander. 
In the tempest and whirlwind it is believed that 
Satan himself or the soul of a witch is speeding 
along, and, if a knife be thrown into the gust, it 
will inflict a wound upon the hurrying spirit. 
When the demon is pursued by the thunderstorm, 
he may transform himself into an animal or a 
human being. An idea current among the Wends 
is that the whirlwind is really an invisible spirit, 
who may be seen, however, by pulling off one's 
shirt and looking through the sleeves. In certain 
Russian incantations the whirlwind is spoken of 
as the captain of the winds, who are personified as 
evil spirits, and he is styled ‘ Whirlwind, the son 
of Whirlwind.’ His aid is implored by such ais 
seek by magical means to arouse a responsive 
aflection in the breasts of those they love. In 
Russia even frost is represented by a spirit. He is 
depicted as a grey-haired, white-bearded old man, 
wearing a snow-covered fur and shoes of ice. At 
Christmas he receives offerings of pottage, and is 
inrited to partake of the Christmas fare, in the 
hope that he will not expose the grain to damage 
by frost. 


Our discussion would remain incomplete with- 
out some reference, finally, to the fact that in 
the popular mmd, more particularly in Russia 
certain days of the week are personified. We have 
already had under consideration an analcmus 
phenomenon, viz. the development of the ‘ RosSia,’ 
the memorial festival for the dead, into the personi- 
fied Busalka. In popular poetry, moreover, we 
find that the naive imagination has invested mth 
human attributes certain important dates in the 
year, such as Christmas {Bizdvo or Koliada, from 
Lat. calendm) and Christmas Eve (Karatshm, 
Kratshun ; cf. Lat. colatio ) ; in Russia, indeed, 
the latter term has for some reason or other come 
to signify the evil spirit. The days of the week 
similarly personified are Friday (Fjatnitsa, which 
is also known by the Greek name Faraskeva) and 
Sunday {St. Nedelja). With dishevelled liair, and 
bodies covered with sores, these two spirits are 
said to travel from vDlage to village — a fancy which 
implies that women who perform such work as 
seiving or spinning on Friday or Sunday really 
wound the day with the articles they use. The 
spirits punish those who thus injure tliem, while, 
on the other hand, to those who observe these 
days, they show favour by helping them in their 
household duties, promoting the growth of their 
flax, enhancing the fertility of their land, and, as 
the protectresses of women, rendering assistance 
to married people. It was a custom among 
Bulgarian women not so very long ago to make 
offerings of bread and eggs to Friday. It only 
remains to be said that the ideas relatmg to those 
female personifications of days have been greatly 
influenced by the worship of the Virgin Mary and 
other patron saints, and therefore really belong to 
a sphere of thought which lies outside the belief 
in spirits and demons in the stricter sense, 
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domaja ikreetnajasila, St. Petersburg, 1603; V. J. Mansikka, 
Predstaviteli tlogo nalala v rwtkich zagovorach, St. Peters- 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Tentonio),-^The 
incient Teutons, like almost all other primitive 
leoples, believed that the whole surrounding 
)f Nature was alive with demons andppjiits. This 
oelief has survived from one of the primitive stagja 
)f religious thought till the present time, or has in 
Jie course of ages given rise to new phantoms of 
,he human mind. 'The operations and occuircnces 
ibserved in the natural world were all attnbutca 
o these imaginary beings. The primitive mintl 
lid not represent such existences as having any 
lefinito shape; it was only in a later phase oi 
•eflexion that they were invested nmywitli animai, 
low with human, forms. Even such forms, q®.' ‘ 
iver, were not the purely natural ones; the 
vere figured sometimes as very small, sometimes 
ts enormously large. 'The next step wM .° 
he imaginary beings with a new class of actn lues, 
lorrowed from the human sphere, ^ A 

ras at length evolved the myth. , j”«wn.v 

vind, water, and air were supposed to bold sway 
Q Nature, while the spints of 
,nd fate interfered in human_ life. They 
bought of at first as existing in 
n course of time single spirits yore d senga e 
rom the mass. With the nse of the behef m the 
oul, the demons were sometimes 
oul-like nature ; the souls of the dciM yoro m 
ieved to survive in them, ^bip explmn 7 
lifficnlt— often, indeed, ‘ble^te dmtin^^i 

letween spirits and H bn’ action of 

Ihost-like, nature. Nowhere bas o^ 

eligious syncretism been more in 

he fusion of the belief in spirits and the belief m 
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Bonls. Thus, e.g., the demons of the wind coalesced 
with the moving host of souls, and the worship 
once accorded to the latter was transferred to 
the former. Hence arises our uncertainty as to 
whether Wodan-OSin was originally a winci-demon 
or a leader of the soul-host. 

While demons or spirits had their origin in the 
surrounding world and the phenomena of Nature, 
the belief in the soul was suggested by occurrences 
in the sphere of human life. Animism, the belief 
in the soul as a separate entity, arose out of the 
world of dreams, while Manism, the belief in the 
continued existence of the soul and the worship of 
the dead based thereon, originated in the phenomena 
of death. Ideas regarding the dream-soul are 
found in endless variety among all the Teutonic 
tribes. Thus, the soul, equally with the body, 
was an independent entity, and might leave the 
body and wander about in the interval of sleep. 
It was supposed to have its seat in various parts of 
the body — the blood, the heart, the kidneys, the 
liver, or the head ; but it might also reside in the 
breath or the shadow ; a man without a shadow 
had sold his soul. The soul could readily assume 
various forms ; it sometimes appeared as an animal 
(serpent, weasel, toad, etc.), sometimes as an in- 
cubus (goblin, mare, troll) or other noxious being. 
In this way arose the ideas of the werwolf, the 
fylgja, (see below), or attendant spirit, and the 
witch. Among the Northern Teutons a person 
who allowed his soul to wander was called a ham- 
rammr, ‘ one who can change his shape.’ This 
vagrant soul sees what is hidden from the bodily 
eye ; it can look into both the past and the future. 
It was this belief which in great measure gave rise 
to the Teutonic conception of prophecy. When 
the soul was out of the body, moreover, it was 
endowed with active powers of abnormal character ; 
it could work injury or bring benefit to other men, 
and accordingly the powers of magic were trans- 
ferred to it. Persons who could at mil thus cause 
their souls to leave their bodies, whether in sleep 
or in a trance, were regarded as magicians. 

The powers of the dream-soul, however, were as 
nothing compared with those ascribed to the soul 
of the dead. The Teutons thought of the latter as 
a grasping, maleficent being, which returns to its 
place, claims its former possessions, and takes 
vengeance upon any one who withholds them. It 
was the abject fear of the returning soul and its 
evil powers that prompted the numerous duties 
which, according to primitive Teutonic ideas, the 
survivors owed to the dead (see artt. Ancestor- 
woRSiiiP [Teut.] and Aryan Keligion). These 
various duties arise out of the belief that, unless 
the dead are treated with due honour and resect, 
they will return and do harm to the living. This 
superstition was once universal, and is not yet 
finally eradicated from the mind of any of the 
Teutonic peoples. There is probably no district in 
the whole Teutonic area where the people are en- 
tirely free from the belief in ghosts and haunted 
places. Persons who in their lifetime were regarded 
ns wizards, or who had died an unnatural death, 
would, it was believed, come back for the express 
purpose of injuring the living, "When such injury 
showed itself, the bodies of the malevolent beings 
were exhumed and burned, or transfixed through 
breast and heart with a stake, so that they might 
bo held fast in their graves. Throughout the 
Middle Ages impalement was still practised ns an 
apotropaiic penalty for such crimes as rape or the 
murder of a relative (cf. Brunner, Ztschr. d. Savigriy- 
stiftuiig fiir Bechtsgcseh. xxvi. [1905] 258 ff.). 

The souls of the dead had their times of moving 
abroad, and courses by which they fared. It was 
a universal belief among the Teutons that uund 
and storm were the hurrying host of the dead. 


What leaves the body at death is the breath, and 
the breath was therefore the soul or spirit. But 
wind — agitated air — is also breath. When the 
breath leaves the body, it unites with other souls, 
and joins the soul-host. It was a widely diliused 
idea that a wind arose when any one was hanged ; 
the spirits were coming for their new associate. 
The departing soul goes to the ‘ woden her, da dio 
bosen geister ir wonung hfln.’ As early as the 
time of Tacitus (Germ. 43), the Harii, with their 
painted bodies and black shields, used to imitate 
by night the ‘ raging host.’ Belief in this raging 
hostr-^r, as it was variously called, the wild hunt. 
Holla’s troop, Perchta’s host, the Norse gandreid, 
'the spirits’ ride,’ Aasgaardsreia, ‘Asgard’s chase,’ 
or Huldcrfolk — is not even yet extinct. In certain 
laces, and above all at cross-roads (g.v.), the spirit- 
ost rouses itself to special activity, and at certain 
seasons it manifests itself. The principal time for 
this manifestation was the long winter night in 
the season of ^iphany, ns, among the Teutons, 
the festival of Christmas had taken the place of 
the ancient heathen festival of the dead. It was 
believed that at such times the souls of the dead 
took part in the celebration and feasting. Special 
dishes and special cakes were dedicated to the 
souls of those who had died in the foregoing year. 
At no other season of the year were superstition 
and popular divination so rife. All manner of 
figures and masquerades were resorted to in per- 
sonating the spirits. This was the feast of Yule 
(Goth, jiuleis, A.S. giuli, O.N. jdl). The more 
vehement the rush of the spirit-host in the wind, 
the more bountiful would be the ensuing year, and 
accordingly oflerings were made til drs,_ ‘for a 
good, fruitful year.’ As regards locality, the 
spirit-host manifested itself most frequently over 
battlefields. The slain were believed to con- 
tinue their strife in the air. This belief finds 
expression in the Hildensage, according to which 
she summons the fallen Vikings eve^ morning 
to renewed warfare on the island of Hoy in the 
Orkneys (Snorri Sturluson, Edda, i. 434). Popular 
belief also gave the spirit-host a lender — ^^Vode or 
Wodan, a word which is a collective form for the 
‘raging host’ (cf. Eng. wood, Scot, loud, ‘mad’). 
In process of time Wodan was deified, and in some 
Teutonic countries came to bo regarded as the 
supreme god. 

Among the Teutons the belief in the soul gave 
rise to a great variety of demonic and legendary 
beings. From the superstition that the soul could 
leave the body in sleep or in the trance arose in 
particular the conception of incubi — souls that 
went forth to afflict and torment others in their 
sleep. The natural phenomenon at the root of 
this idea is the nightmare, which the physiologist 
traces to a congestion of the blood during sleep. 
The imaginary being to which this distressing con- 
dition was attributed is known by a great many 
different names, the most widely diffused of which 
is of the form mare {O.H.G., A.S., and Scand. 
mara; Germ. Mahr or Mahre; English ‘night- 
mare’). In Central Germany the term has 
come into use ; in Upper Germany we find Trude, 
Schrat, Jtats, JRatzeie, Dognele ; in Western Ger- 
many, Letzel, Trempe; and in Oldenburg, Wal- 
riderske — all applied to the nightmare, and fre- 
quently used also to designate the witch. The 
xncubi ‘ ride upon human beings,’ and may actu.ally 
torture them to death. In tlie Middle Ages per- 
sons who were suspected of injuring their fellow- 
men in this way were frequently prosecuted at 
law. Not only human beings, however, but also 
animals, and even trees, miglit bo the victims of 
the mare. She afflicted people by squatting on 
the breast; she sucked the milk of women and 
cows ; she wreaked such malice upon horses that 
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in the morning they were found hathed in sweat 
and with their hair all awy. She found her way 
into the sleeper’s room by the keyhole, or through 
a crack, and these were also her only possible 
means of exit. If the sleeper awoke and held her 
in his grasp, all that he found was a straw, but, if 
he spoke the name of the person who had been thus 
tormenting him, he discovered a naked woman. 

Among those who could cause their souls to pass 
out of their bodies and injure others was the Hexe 
of the Western Teutons (A.S. hcegtisse, O.H.G. 
hagazussa—strio, furia), the Scandinavian trold, 
the English ‘witch.’ These terms, however, had 
a wider application, and denoted ^so those who 
dealt in any way with magic, especially of a male- 
ficent kind. It was really in virtue of their magical 
powers that the Sexen could disengage their souls 
from their bodies, and they were therefore also 
called zcdnriten (M.H.G), tinri^ur, ‘hedge-riders,’ 
or kveldmyrhri’Qur (O.N.), ‘ night-riders.’ In these 
excursions they could assume an endless variety of 
form : they might take shape as a whale, a bear, a 
raven, or a toad. Bad weather, thunder, and hail 
were generally attributed to them. According to 
the Old Icelandic sources, they used to bring them- 
selves into the eostatie condition by means of in- 
cantations, and then launch forth the storm. In 
later mediseval times they were frequently brought 
to trial for causing bad weather. But their power 
of working injury extended to many other things ; 
they induced diseases, and especially lunacy, they 
killed people, they filled the land with vermin, and 
caused the cows to give red milk, or none at all. 
The belief in mtchcraft found among all the Teu- 
tonic peoples was reinforced during the Middle 
Ages by the Oriental belief in the devil. The 
witch was now supposed to be in league rvith the 
Evil One ; she was one who had sold her soul to 
him and received the gift of magic in exchange. 
Thus arose the belief in the witchea meetings on ftie 
so-called Brockelsbergs, where the hags abandoned 
themselves to love-making with the devil. From 
this again sprang the discreditable trials for rvitch- 
craft, which lasted till the 18th century. It was 
also commonly believed that witches continued 
their nefarious practices even after death, and, 
when indications of such activity appeared, their 
bodies were exhumed and either burned or im- 
paled. 

Closely related to the trolls and rvitches were 
the Norse Valves (O.N. vdlur). These likemse 
were sorceresses, but they used their magical 
powers as a means of intercourse with the dead, 
and in order to acquire knowledge regarding secret 
things and the future. To their peculiar trade 
belonged the magic wand, the magic chair, and other 
accessaries ; whue they had a retinue of boys and 
girls to chant their magic songs and so induce the 
trance in which the souls of the Valves left their 
bodies. These human Valves — the ‘wise women’ 
of other Teutonic peoples — were held in great 
veneration ; in the winter nights of the season, when 
the spirit-host swarms around, they travelled from 
steading to steading, and were everywhere received 
w-ith ceremony. Women thus endowed with pro- 
phetic vision were supposed to exercise their powers 
even after death. The Eddas often tell of men and 
gods who visited the grave of a Volva for the 
purpose} of obtaining knowledge of the future. 
Thus OSin, for instance, rides to such a grave, 
awakes the Volva from the sleep of death, and 
receives from her the interpretation of Balder’s 
dreams (Baldrsdraumar). 

A male counterpart to the witch is the vierwolfy 
i.c. man-wolf. This was a superstition current 
among all the Teutonic peoples (O.H.G. wencolf, 
A.S. •werexcolf, O.N. vargxdfr or ulfhamr), and is 
found far beyond the limits of Teutonic lands. 


The werwolf was a human soul which roamed 
about in the shape of a wolf, and wreaked horrible 
cruelties upon other human beings. A person who 
chooses, or is forced, to wander about in wolfs 
form has the power of falling asleep at will. Then 
he passes into a wolf’s skin, which he fastens with 
thick coils of gold, and in this disguise he kills 
every person and animal he meets. According to 
popular belief, in which the werwolf still plays 
a part, the creature was bullet-proof, but, when 
wounded by a shot or a severe blow, it reverted to 
human form. The enchantment could be dissolved 
also by pronouncing the name of the person who 
had assumed the disguise, or by throwing a piece 
of steel or iron over the creature. A supernaturd 
being of similar maleficent powers — a second 
counterpart to the witch — was the Bihvis, whose 
season of special activity was Walpurgis Night. 
This was a creature of soul-like character, which 
flitted through the fields, and ivrought havoc to 
the crops with the sickle upon its great toe. 
When the people found their com laid, or the ears 
stripped, they olamed the Bilwis ; such work was 
the ‘Bilwis-reaping.’ It had its abode in trees — 
the ‘ Bilwis-trees ’ — at which gifts of children's 
clothing were offered by way of disposing the 
Bihvis to protect the children against disease. 

Besides the souls which wander forth in dreams 
and trances, however, the souls of the dead played 
a great part in Teutonic folklore, presenting an 
endless variety of form and action. _ Among the 
various Teutonic peoples these spirits bear dif- 
ferent names, and the fear of the returning dead 
is often reflected in the very nomenclature. Thus 
the O.H.G. gitrdc, A.S. gidrdg, O.N. draugr are 
connected with the root * drcxigh, ‘ to hurt ’ ; other 
terms for such haunting spirits are Germ. Gespenst 
(O.H.G. spanan, ‘entice,’ ‘deceive’). Ban, gen- 
ganger (Icel. apiurgaungur, ‘one who lyalks 
again’), Eng. ‘ghost’ (A.S. gkwstan, ‘terrify’). 
This belief in the haunting presence of tlie dead 
survives to-day ivith a scarcely abated power of 
legend-making, and in modern spiritueJisni it 
would seem to hav'e entered on a new lease of life. 
The ideas popularly held regarding the returning 
spirits are certainly somewhat vague. The ghost 
is sometimes thought of as invisible, and abljs to 
make its presence known only by voice or action j 
sometimes it is supposed to appear ns a human 
being or an animal [e.g. the fiery dog, cat, horse, 
serpent, toad, and the like). In some districts it 
was considered wrong to kill certain aninmis, such 
as toads and snakes, since they were the h'’>*’S 
homes of hapless souls. But, on the other hand, 
animals thus possessed by souls might ivork injury 
to human beings, and this belief gave occasion 
to the common medimval practice of subjecting 
animals to trial and punishment (cf. ^ i,*?’ 

Tierstrafen u. Tierprozesse, Innsbruck, 1891). inc 
belief that the departed soul might survive in the 
body of an animal gave rise to tlie supposition th 
certain animals had the gift of prophecy, an , ^ 
it was assumed that they had also the faculty 
speech, it was possible to converse with thcni 
aUve all with birds— as with human beings. 
Souls might also survive in plante : thus the oak 
M'hich sprang from the mouth of a king 
battle, and the rose and lily "'bich grew 
grave of lovei-s, were really the 
departed souls. The belief that the dead « 

trees w'as very common nr families 

tree of life associated with individuals or . .. 
were the abodes of tutelary' or “ccstral smnt^ 
and were thus often made the recipients of 
and offerings, while the act of damaging 
a crime demanding the severest pena 1'®*' 

The belief in the soul gave birth 
her of fabulous beings. One of tliese was the 
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S ja (‘ following spirit’), which attended a person 
er as his soul or as his guardian spirit. As a soul, 
it took the form of an animal ; while, as a tutelary 
spirit, it was a female being who appeared, especi- 
ally in dreams, to its prot6g6, and warned him of 
danger or urged him to action. The fylgjas some- 
times come singly, sometimes in troops. After a 
erson’s death his attendant spirit passes to his 
eirs, and in this way occasionally becomes a 
iaxoMy-fylgia, The Norse valkyrs differ so far 
from the fylgjas in that they are almost always 
found in groups, and especially in groups of nine. 
The battle-maidens of the ancient folklore, fre- 
quently mentioned both in the southern and in 
the northern sources (cf. Dio Cass. Ixxi. 3 ; Flav. 
Vopiscus, Vita Aurelii, 37 ; Paulus Diaconus, i. 
15 ; Saxo Gramm, i. 333 ff., 361, etc.) become val- 
kyrs (A.S. vcslcyrza, O.N. valkyrjn) after their 
death. They are armed with helmet, shield, and 
lance ; they ride through air and sea ; the manes 
of their horses shed dew and hail upon the earth. 
Their appearance presages war and bloodshed. 
^ Norse poetry they are closely associated with 
03in ; they are his maids, his ‘ wish-maidens ' who 
carry out his commands, who strike doivn in battle 
the heroes destined for Valholl, and bear them 
thither, where at the banquets they foretaste the 
mead for the einheriar. The group of wsh- 
maidens also includea Brynhildr-Sigrdrtfa, who 
disobeyed the commands of her lord by giving the 
victory to another Idng, and was in consequence 
ierced with the ‘thorn of sleep’ and surrounded 
y a flame until such time as SigurOr should awake 
her and set her free. It is a moot point whether 
the Norm, the ‘ Fates ’ of Norse mytholog 3 % who 
have many features in common with the valkyrs, 
should be regarded as souls or as demons. A 
similar ambiguity attaches to the elves, who are 
sometimes represented as souls, sometimes as 
purely demonic beings. Both the name and the 
idea of these products of religious phantasy are 
common to all the Teutonic race ; O.H.G. der alp 
(pi. elbe), or das alp, also diu elbe, A.S. a:lf (pi. 
ylfc), O.N. dlfr (pi. dlfar) are applied to both male 
and female beings livmg in the earth, the air, the 
sea, the hills, etc. They are often associated with 
the Asir (cesir ok dlfar is a favourite Norse expres- 
sion, and Anglo-Saxon has a cognate phrase), and, 
like the latter, embrace the entire multitude of 
soul-like powers at work in Nature. In later, and 
especially English, forms of superstition, the elves 
possess a Proteus-like character, and show a pre- 
ference for animal shapes. They are sometimes 
regarded as helpful to man, but sometimes also as 
capable of injuring him, and accordingly both good 
and bad elves are recognized among the Northern 
Teutons. Snorri Sturluson {Edda, i. 18) classifies 
them according to their domiciles as ‘ elves of 
light,’ who are whiter than the sunbeam and live 
in the air, and ‘elves of darkness,’ who dwell in 
the earth, and are blacker than pitch. From the 
elves of light the sun takes his name of dlfrbSull, 
‘ elf-ray.’ Their head is the sun-god Freyr, whose 
abode is Alfheim, ‘the realm of the elves.’ The 
‘ elves of darkness’ are sometimes aU but identified 
with the dwarfs, and this explains why the deft- 
handed smith VSlundr (Wieiand) is called ‘lord 
of the elves.’ In M.H.G. poetry the king of the 
elves is Alberich, who found his way to the West 
Franks as Oberon. In England, owmg to the in- 
fluences of the Irish belief in fairies, superstition 
dwelt mainly on the bright and beautiful elves, 
who thus became objects of popular favour. A 
similar development took place in Scandina^da, 
where, especial! j' in Sweden, the elves were thought 
of as comely maidens, who live in hills and moun- 
tains, hold their dances on the green sward, and 
by their ravishing songs draw the traveller to 


destruction. Further, the elves are sometimes 
incubii and thus the Germ, word Alp has been 
used only in this sense from the 16th century. 
The Elfen of German poetiy- are really of English 
origin, having been introduced into Germany to- 
wards the end of the 18th century by the transla- 
tion of Shakespeare. 

The elves of ancient times are often identical 
■adth the wights^ (Goth, vaihts, fern., O.N. veettr, 
fern., O.H.G. wiht, neut.). The conception of the 
wight likewise developed on various lines according 
to locality. In Old Norse superstition wights were 
tutelary spirits who had their abode in groves, hills, 
and waterfalls, and were able to dispense for- 
tune or misfortune to human beings. In German 
folklore they were vivacious spirit-like creatures 
who assisted men in their work, and demanded 
gifts in return. To the same class of soul-like, 
or demonic, beings must be assigned the dwarfs 
(O.H.G. twerg, A.S. dveorh, O.N. dvcrgr). Their 
abode, however, was confined to a particular place, 
and their field of activity was similarly circum- 
scribed. Popular imagination depicted them as 
diminutive old men — sometimes deformed — with 
large heads and long white beards. They lived in 
mountains or under the earth, and were thus 
known as the ‘ Unterirdische,’ ‘ hill-folk,’ ‘ earth- 
dwellers.’ They shunned the light of day, for the 
sun’s rays would transform them to stone. Among 
their possessions is the tam-cap or magic hood 
which enables them to become ini’isible at will, 
and endows them with supernatural powers. 
Their principal occupation is smith’s work ; their 
forge is situated within the hills, and accordingly 
dwarf-legend flourishes most profusely where there 
are ore-bearing mountains, and where mining is 
carried on. In the Norse poetical literature all 
weapons of asuperiorkind, especially swords, are the 
handiwork of rnn’wfs. But Thor’s hammer, Frey’s 
ship Skit)bla<5nir, OSin’s ring Dravpnir, Sif’s golden 
hair, Freyja’s necklace Brisingamcn, and other 
articles of ornament are also products of their skill. 
Such arts, however, are not their only character- 
istic ; they are distinguished also for craft and 
cunning. They are often thought of ns united in a 
realm of their own, with a dwarf-king (Laurin, 
Heiling, Alberich) at their head. As lords of the 
mountains they are possessed of immense treasures, 
from which they draw to reward such persons ns 
pledge themselves to their service. See, further, 
art. Faieies. 

An elfish origin is to be assigned to the household 
^irits, who protect the home, and bring it good 
fortune and wealth. They were frequently re- 
garded as having an animal form, especially that 
of a serpent or a toad, and they lived under the 
threshold, in the roof-beams, or on the hearth, at 
which places it was usual to present oflerings of 
milk or other food in a dish. 'The household spirit 
is also met with as a mannikin with the figure of 
a dwarf, and in this form is known under many 
different names : thus the A.S. cofgodar, ‘ house- 
ods,’ survive as Eobolds, or goblins ; the Germans 
ave also the Butze, the Riitchen, while in England 
we have Puck (Scot. ‘ brownie,’), and in Scandi- 
navia the Gardsvor (‘house-guardian’), Tomte 
(‘house-spirit’), and Nisse. In many places it is 
still believed that these household spirits are the 
souls of deceased ancestors or other rdatives. 

Superstition assigned a guardian spirit not only 
to the house, but to the ship, in which he was 
known ns the Klabautcrmann (Germ.). He dwelt 
in the mast, and the sailors believed that he was a 
child’s spirit which had come into the vessel in the 
felled tree of which the mast was made. The 
Klabautcrmann warned the sailors by certain 
noises of any imminent danger, assisteci them in 
their work, and, like the domestic spirit, received 
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payment for bis services in the form of gifts. If 
the ship went down, he flew away, but first hade 
farewell to the steersman. Miners likewise had 
their guardian spirit, the Schachtmandl (‘shaft- 
mannie ’), who assisted them in the workings, and 
showed them where the good ore was to he round. 

Another form of superstition current among all 
the Teutonic peoples was the helief in the demonic 
heings which live in rivers, brooks, and wells, in 
forests, in the waving cornfields, in the moving 
air, and within and upon the mountains, and which 
in many cases are hardly distinguishable from the 
ghostly creatures already dealt with. Imagination 
represented them as of human or superhuman 
dimensions, and as of human or animal form, accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the natural facts associated 
with them. At an early period, however, popular 
imagination had detached these spirits from their 
original habitat, and, as in the case of the dwarfs, 
had invested them with all manner of fabulous 
features and incidents, so that the natural facts 
which suggested them cannot always be identi- 
fied in detail, and only the general form remains. 
This is specially true of the giants, who, like the 
dwarfs, were favourite subjects of popular poetry. 
But, while the dwarfs were personifications of the 
bountiful powers of Nature, and are therefore 
thought of as well-disposed towards mankind, the 
giants represent Nature in her hostile aspects, and 
thus came to be regarded as the destroyers and 
devourers of men. That nearly all the more im- 
pressive phenomena of Nature were personified as 
colossal beings of this kind, is shown by the Norse 

f enealogy of the giants (Fomaldarsdgur ii. 3fF.). 

'o the family of Fornjdt (‘the old giant’) belong 
the following, as his children or children’s chUdren : 
HUr, the boisterous sea ; Logi, the wild-fire ; Kari, 
the tempest; Jdhull, the glacier; Frosti, cold; 
Snmr, snow; Drifa, the snow-drift, and other 
effects of a severe winter. Similar gigantic beings 
were mth special frequency suggested by moun- 
tains, Almost every mountain peak and range 
was a petrified giant or a seat of giants : e.g. 
Pilatus in Switzerland ; Watzmann in the Bavarian 
highlands ; Hutt, the queen of the gjants, in the 
Tyrol, etc. The Nonvegian Jotenfjeld, ‘giant- 
range,’ was the home of the giants. Hence the 
giant was called bergbiii (‘mountain-dweller’), or 
bergjarl (‘ lord of the mountain ’), and, in fact, the 
Germ. JRiese had originally the same meaning 
(O.H.6. riso, A.S. vfrisil, O.N. risi, all cognate with 
Gr. plov, ‘ peak ’). The strength of these mountain- 
giants ise.xpressed in the O.H.G, duris, A.S. ^vrs, 
O.N. '\)urs (Skr. turas, ‘strong,’ ‘powerful’); their 
size in the O.H.G. Hiine (Celt, kunos, ‘high ’) ; their 
rapacity in the O.H.G. etan, A.S. cotan, O.N. 
jqtunn, ‘the devourer.’ See, further, art. Giants. 

Certain other classes of demons, however, differ 
from those just referred to in that they are never 
dissociated from their original haunts. Among 
these are the forest-spirits, who are connected 
with the yearly renewal and decay of Nature, and 
thus, like the field-spirits (see below), become 
spirits of vegetation. These demons remain quies- 
cent in the woods during winter, but awake to 
activity M-ith the re-birth of Nature. In the 
spring the people used to carry home young trees 
and green shoots, in which the demons were sup- 
posed to live, and plant them near their houses, as 
it was believed that persons who came into contact 
with the branches aosorbed the fresh energies of 
the re-awakened spirits. But the forest was like- 
wise the abode of supernatural beings of a more 
independent type, and principally female in form — 
the ‘feminae agrestes, quas silvaticas vocant’ 
(Burchard of Worms, Decreta, Cologne, 1548, p. 
198‘’), who appear suddenly, yield themselves to 
their lovers, and then as suddenly vanish. These 


are the ‘-udld maidens,’ the German ilfbos-, Hofe- 
and Buschweiber, the Fangen and Saligcn, the 
Swedish (wood-nymphs), and the Danish 

aslcefrucr (ash-nymphs) of present-day superstition. 
Their bodies are usually covered with hair, their 
faces wrinkled ; they have hanging breasts and 
dishevelled hair, and are often clad with moss. It 
is a common notion that they are chased by the 
storm-giant, the Wild Hunter, Wode, or the giant 
Fasolt, and that they seek refuge among men, 
liberally rewarding those who succour them. 
These wood-nymphs are also endowed with occult 
powers, especially the power of curing disease— a 
belief originally suggested by the medicinal pro- 
perties of plants found in the woods. The forest- 
spirits, however, are sometimes mdes, mostly of 
gigantic size, and always of the same hideous 
appearance ns the females. 

There are many points of resemblance between 
the forest-spirits and the field-spirits. The latter 
likewise were originally spirits of vegetation, 
which popular imagination first of all detached 
from their native sphere, and then elaborated in 
detail. Field-spirits grow with the stalks of grain, 
and become visible when the wind blows across the 
cornfields. The long ridges or ‘ backs ’ of the tilled 
land suggested the animal shape ascribed to these 
spirits. They are known by many different names, 
as e.g. in Germany, Kornwolf, Boggenhund (‘rye- 
dog’), Haferbock oat-goa-t'), Bockensau (‘rye- 
sow’), Bullkater (‘tom-cat’), in Sweden, Gloso 
(‘glow-sow’), in Norway, Rerregudsbuk (‘the 
Lord’s goat’), etc. Sometimes, again, the field- 
spirits were of a human type ; hence the Korn- 
mutter (‘corn-mother’), the Bockenmuhme (‘rye- 
aunt’), the Boggenalte (especially in Denmark), 
and, in male form, the Alte ( ‘ old one ’), or the Ger- 
stenalte (‘ barley-gaffer ’). The ‘ grass-demon ’ lived 
in meadows, the ‘ clover-mannikin ’ in clover-fields. 
When the com was cut, the spirit flitted from 
one swathe to another. The person who cut or 
bound the last sheaf caught tne ‘old one,’ the 
‘corn-mother,’ etc. That sheaf was formed into 
some kind of figure, and presented with due cere- 
mony to the landlord ; then a dance was held 
around it. The ears of the last sheaf were care- 
fully stored in the bam until the next seed-time, and 
then used for the purpose of stimulating the 
of vegetation to renewed activity. But that could 
be secured only by killing the old spirit, and this 
was done by binding up a cock with_ the last sheaf, 
and then letting it loose and chasing it through 
the fields, till at last it w’as overtaken and killed. 
As the spirit of vegetation was believed to he in 
the people who happened to pass by while this 
ceremony was being performed, they were seized 
and bound by the reapers, and had to buy them- 
selves off with a gift. . . . , 

A still greater fertility of invention is exhihitea 
by the Teutonic belief in water-spirits. Almost; 
every body of water — spring and river, pond an 
lake, marsh and cascade — was imagined to be tne 
abode of a spirit. These spirits varied m size M 
dwarfs, men, or giants, according to the extent 
the masses of water with which they were m- 
sociated, while fancy lent them sometimes hnman, 
and sometimes animal, shapes. Here and 
they were supposed to be the souls .‘L -i.J 

Departed souls were associated very specially 
fountains and wells, wliich accordingly . 

garded as resorts of the leadens of the soul-hosts, 

fuch as Frau Holle and the 

too, the widely prevalent belief that ^’’5 -i-r 

the newly-bora came from such placas. ® i 

grounds arose in primitive times the 
treating fountains and wells m places of ‘ 

The spirits who haunted such plwes ® 

out from others by their prophetic gift and their 
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supernatural •Nvisdom. One of the ■n-ater-spirita 
thus endowed was the Norse Mimir, into whose 
waters OiSin had put his eye in pledge in order to 
gain wisdom, and to whose Knowledge he resorted 
when he desired light upon the future. The 
demons who resided in rivers, streams, and seas 
were in the main hostile to mankind ; they tried 
to seize men and drag them down into the watery 
kingdom, and were therefore propitiated with 
offerings, frequently, indeed, with human sacri- 
fices. Such hostile spirits are known to the 
various Teutonic peoples hy variants of the name 
nix (Germ. Nix [maso.] or Nixe [fern.], Eng. nick, 
also nixie, Norsv. ndkk, Swed. ncckk). The nix 
was fish-like in the lower half ; the upper part, or 
sometimes the head only, was of human shape. 
He wore a green garh, and his teeth were also 
green. He lived with his family at the bottom of 
rivers and lakes. The female nixies were noted 
for the beautiful singing hy which they allured 
human beings into their toils. They sometimes 
intermarried with mankind. The male nix was 
occasionally armed M-ith a hook, with which he 
dragged people under the water ; he was accord- 
ingly also called Hakenmann (‘hook-man’). In 
Denmark the water-spirit is known as Havmand 
(‘ sea-man,’ cf. ‘merman,’ ‘mermaid’) ; in Sweden 
as Strdmkarl (‘ river-man ’) ; in Norway, the land 
of waterfalls, we find the Grim or Fossegrim, as the 
spirit of waterfalls ; in Iceland, the Skrimsl 
(‘monster’), VatnskraUi (‘water- wraith’), and 
Margi/gr (‘sea-monster’). 

The Old Norse mythology mve great prominence to the mater- 
demons .Sgir and his wife Ran. .£gir, whoso name is connected 
with Goth, ahxa, ‘ water' and Gr. uK<ai.er, was the spirit ol the 
calm still sea — one with whom the gods were on ho^itable 
terms. His consort Rin— or Sjdrin, as she is still designated 
in Swedish tolklore — was of an entirely different nature. She 
was the man-stealing demon of the sea, a hag mho had no heart 
in her body, and who lay in wait for sailors with her net, or 
tried to grasp the ship with her arms, and drag it down to the 
depths. Of similar character were her nine daughters— personi- 
fications of the surging billows— who during the storm offered 
their embraces to the seamen, and, like their mother, pursued 
the ship. The lliJJgartJ-scrpent — the snake-shaped monster 
which coils itself round the earth — and the Fenris-woll, which 
contends with OSin at the annihilation of the world, as also 
Grendel and his mother, who lived in swamps by the sea, 
and at night stole men from the palace of the Danish king, 
Hrfiffglr, are also frequently Included among the sea-demons. 

Throughout the entire Teutonic race, as we have 
seen, there prevailed the belief that all the natural 
elements were ruled by spirits, and that the good 
and evil fortunes of human life proceeded from 
soul-like, or spirit-like, beings, friendly or hostile 
to man. Demons and spirits caused rain, tempest, 
and thunderstorm. Demons pursued the sun and 
tlie moon, and brought about solar and lunar 
eclipses. They momoted or hindered the growth 
of vegetation. Disease and pestilence were their 
e\dl work. They hovered around human beings 
on all the important occasions of life ; at birth, 
when they sought to gain possession of the child ; 
at marriage, when they were specially active 
in mischief-making ; and at death, when they 
endeavoured to draw the living after the dead. 
Savage man sought to guard himself against their 
machinations by all manner of ritual devices, 
which have left their traces in the manners and 
customs of the present day. He shot at them, he 
lit fires, he lumg up glittering objects, he im- 
covered certain parts of the body, he avoided 
stepping on the threshold under which they lived, 
and performed endless other actions for the purpose 
of protecting liimself or dri\-ing them away. The 
ideas underlying such practices, thus brought doivn 
by the Teutons from the earliest ages, are found to 
correspond with ideas which prevail among the 
primitive races of the present day. 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Tibetan).— The 
Tibetan lives in an atmosphere charged with 
malignant demons and spirits; and the great 
practical attraction of Buddhism for him is that 
It can protect him, so he is led to believe, against 
most of these supernatural enemies. Yet it 
should be remembered that in the higlier Hindu 
civilization of India tlie ostensible object of the 
Brahmnnical sacrifice was also to chain the 
demons. 

The great majority of the Tibetan demons are 
of a non-Buddhist character, A considerahle pro- 
portion of the aboriginal evil spirits have been 
adjusted by the Lamas to the tj’pe of somewhat 
analogous bloodthirsty demons in tlie later Tantrik 
Buddliism of India, and these are to be coerced or 
propitiated on the lines of the Indian ritual. But 
the larger number demand the rites of the pre- 
Buddliist religion to which they belong, namely, 
the Bon (see Tibet). These spirits are mainly 
ersonified natural forces and malignant ghosts, 
ut several are anunistio and fetishes, and all are 
saturated with sacrificial ideas. 

Tlic word for ‘ spirit,’ namely lAa, is that which 
is adopted for the gods of the Bralunanical and 
Indian Buddliist pantheon. It is applied generally 
to those aboriginal "ods who are supposed to live 
in the sky, even though they he unfriendly to 
man. The demons, pr rFud (pronounced dia), 
are always evil genii or fiends of an actively 
malignant type; Sltoa is considered one of them. 
These indigenous spirits may he broadly divided 
into the folio-wing eight classes : — 
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(1) Good spirits {Lha), mostly male, white in colour, and 
generally genial, though the war-god (sGra-lha) is as fierce and 
powerful as the greatest fiend. Ttie countryside gods (Vul-lha) 
and the fairy guardians (Srunff-ma) have been made defenders of 
Lamaism. (2) Ghosts and goblins (Tsan), all male, red in colour. 
These are usually the vindictive ghosts of discontented disem- 
bodied priests. They especially haunt the vicinitj- of temples. 
(3) Devfis (bDud), mostly male, black in colour, and very malig- 
nant. The most malignant of all are 'Dre (or iha-'dre), mole 
and female, or literally ‘ father ’ and ' mother.’ They are persecu- 
tors of Lamaism, and cannot be properly appeased without the 
sacrifice of a pig. (4) Planet fiends (gDon), piebald in colour ; 
producing diseases. Fifteen great ones are recognized. (5) 
Bloated fiends (ii3/u), dark purple in colour. (6) Ghouls and 
vampires (Srin-po), raw-flesh-coloured and bloodthirsty’. (7) 
King-fiends (rGt/al-po), the ‘treasure-masters’ (dKor-bdag), 
usually white in colour, the spirits of apotheosized heroes. 
(8) ‘Mother’ furies {Ma-mo), black-coloured she-devils. They 
are the disease-mistresses {nad-bdag), and are sometimes the 
spouses of certain of the above demons. The twelve bStan-ma 
(pronounced Tdnma) especially inhabit the snowy ranges. 

Many of the above are local genii, fixed to parti- 
cular localities. Of these the most numerous are 
the ‘ earth-otvners ’ (Sa-bdag), truly local spirits 
inhabiting the soil, springs, and lakes, like the 
ndgas of the Hindus. Others more malignant, 
called gRan, and believed to cause pestilential 
disease, infest certain trees, rocks, and springs, 
which are avoided in consequence or made into 
shrines for propitiatory offerings. They are be- 
lieved by the present writer to represent the spirit 
of the gigantic wild sheep, the gRan or Ovis am- 
mou, which, according to early Chinese accounts, 
was worshipped by the Tibetans, and the horns 
of which are offered on the cairns at the tops of 
the passes. At every temple or monastery the 
local spirit is represented as an idol or fresco 
within the outer gateway, usually to the right of 
the door, and worshippeef with wine and occasion- 
ally with bloody sacrifice ; and it is given a more 
or less honorific name. One of the fiercest of the 
country fiends is Pc-kar (not Pe-kar, as spelt by 
some writers), who has been adopted as a special 
protector of monasteries by the Yellow-hat sect 
of Lamas. There are also the ‘house-god,’ the 
ancestral gods, and the personal spirits or familiars, 
good and bad, of the individual. 

The representations of these spirits at their 
shrines, or on altars, or in their masks at the 
sacred plays portray them in human form, though 
some of them may have the head of a beast or 
bird, and they are pictured by the Tibetan artists 
as clad in the costume of the country. The local 
spirits sometimes may be represented by mere 
sticks and stones. 

Living sacrifice is not offered to these spirits 
nowadays, bub the dough eflSgies of animals 
which are offered indicate, in the opinion of the 
present writer, the prevalence of animal sacri- 
fice in pre-Buddhist days. The animals most 
commonly represented in this way are the dog, 
sheep, and yak. Actual blood and the brains 
and flesh of animals slain by butchers in the 
ordinary way are frequently offered in bowls 
made out of human skulls, as in Indian Saivite 
rites. 

Of the special implements used in Tibetan 
demon-worship an important one is the three- 
cornered dagger callea ptir-pa or piir-hu. This 
is used by the priests to stab and drive off the 
demons, or to impale them when it is stuck into 
the ground. What appears probably to be a 
Buddhistic variation of this worship is the feast 
offered in charity to the devils from time to 
time. The spirits are summoned by the blowing 
of human thigh-bone trumpets and the beating of 
skull drums and gongs, and are afterwards dis- 
missed in an imperative way. 

The evil spirits of Indian Buddhism bear the 
following names in Tibetan, the latter being 
usually the literal etymological translation of 
the Sanskrit names : 


Sasskrit. 

Preta 

Eumbhap^a 
Pi4iicha 
Bhuta 
Putana and 
Kataputana 


Tibet AK. 
Yi-drag. 
sGruI-’bum. 
Sa-za. 
’Bi-unp-po. 
SruI-pQ{= 

‘ rotten ’) and 
Lus Srul-po. 
These, as well as the 


Sasskwt. 

Unmada 

Sknnda 

Chhaya 

Raks,a 

Revati-vraha 
and Sakuni- 
graha 

Other deities 


Tibetan-. - 
BJIyo-bved, 
sKycni.'byed. 
Gnb-gnon. 
Srin-po. 
Nam-gnii 
gdon and 
Byal gdon. 

of Indian 


Buddhism, are usually represented by Tibetan 
artiste in conventional Indian dress, in contradis- 
tinction to the indigenous deities. 

Literature. — A. Griinwedel, ilpthol. des Buddhismw, lA’ip- 
zig, 1900 ; E. Pander, Das Pantheon des Tschanatscha UuUiHu, 
Berlin, 1890 J W. W. Rockhill, JEthuolog]/ of Tibet, Wasldnr- 
ton, 1895 : L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 
1895, also Lhasa and its Mysteries, do. 1905. 
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DENES. — ^A most important aboriginal group 
of tribes north of Mexico. Owing to the great 
temperamental disparity of its component parts, it 
aflbrds an excellent field for the study of psycliic 
peculiarities and the gradual development in oppo- 
site directions of the mental faculties. Within tlie 
bosom of that great American family are to be 
found extremes in more ways than one. We have 
the fierce Apaches in the south, and tlie timid 
Hares in the north, while the industrious Navalios 
of Arizona are in as strong contrast to the indolent, 
umesthetic Dog-Ribs and Slaves of the Canadian 
sub-arctic forests. All its tribes, however, are 
more or less remarkable for their pronounced sense 
of dependence on the powers of the invisible world. 
Religious feeling and its outward manifestations 
pervade their whole lives, though by some careless 
travellers they have been regarded as destitute of 
any religion. 

The Ddnds, also improperly called Athapascans, 
from Lake Athabasca, the habitat of one of their 
tribes, are divided into Northern, Southern, and 
Pacific D6n63. The Northern Ddnds, whose ranks 
are now reduced to about 19,390 souls, people the 
wilds of Canada from the Churchill River, and 
almost from the Northern Saskatchewan, up to tjic 
territory of the Eskimos. In British Columbia, 
the immense coniferous forests and snow-capped 
mountains, extending from 51° 30' N. lat. to the 
northern confines of the Proi’ince, and beyopd as 
far as the wastes claimed by the above-mentioned 
hyperborean aborigines, are also their patrimonial 
domain. Their best known tribes yvithin that area 
are the Loucheux (6500 souls) in Alaska, the Yukon 
Territory, and the lower Mackenzie ; the 
(COO), their neighbours in the east ; the Slaves 
(1100), westof Great Slave Lake, from FortSirapson 
to Fort Norman ; the Dog-Ribs (same population), 
east of the latter, as far as Back Iliver; the 
Yellow- Knives (500), a somewhat licentious 
to the north-east of Great Slave Lake ; the Chip- 
pewas (4000) and Caribou-Eaters (1700), the 
first representatives of the stock in the north " ho 
ever came into contact with the whites j the I'Cha- 
nais (1000), on the Stikine and, in the same lati- 
tude, east of the Rocky Mountains ; and 1 1 
Carriers (970), who, with the Babines (530) and me 
Chilcotins (450), constitute the Sourii - western 
Ddnds. The well-known Apaches (COOS) and the 
numerous Navahos (27,365) form 
branch of the famUy (cf. Apaches and Ravahos). 
As to the Pacific Ddnds, they consist of 
ant tribes, or remnants of tribes, scattered j 

outN. California, Oregon, and ■^V^ashington. 
present aggregate does not come to more tl 

^°When in their original state, the 
nently a nomadic race of himters and 
Nowhere, except in Bntisli Columbia, .opjal 
anything like villages or 
system. Father-right was primitiielj, 
rLained to a great extent, the fnn0mne"tenaw 
of their society. The father of a fam y 
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sidered its fountain-head, its natural chief, and the 
controller of the children, who, after marrying, 
stay with him, unless the ment^ snperiority and 
better circumstances of another paternal relative 
claim them for his own followers. They soon form 
groups of kindred families, over which he presides 
as patriarch or head of the hand. These aggregates 
are then the social unit, the family not being re- 
cognized as such. His power, however, is very 
limited : directing the movements of the hand, 
giving orders for camping, and, occasionally, very 
gentle reproof are about the sum-total of his pre- 
rogatives. His influence, of course, depends greatly 
on the number of his suite, and their efficiency as 
hunters. Hence it is the D6nds’ ambition to have 
as many children as possible, especially of the male 
sex. Polygamy was in honour among all the tribes. 
Wliile some unimportant men had but one wife, 
the majority had two, and the lodges of the chiefs 
might contain from two to eight. JD. W. Harmon 
(‘A General Account of the Indians on the East 
Side of the Rooky Mountain,’ in Journal of Voy- 
ages, N.Y. ed. 1903, p. 294) cites one who had eleven, 
with more than forty children, and W. H. Dali 
(Travels on the Yukon and in the Yukon Territory, 
p. Ill) speaks of one who had ‘at least eighteen 
wives.’ A few cases of polyandry were also found 
among the Sdkanais, a Rocky Mountain tribe. 

Five methods of contracting marriage may be 
said to have obtained among the Northern Den6s. 
Marriage by mutual consent was exceedingly rare 
before the advent of the missionaries. Some such 
arrangement can, however, be placed to the credit 
of a few mountain tribes. ‘Will you pack my 
beaver-snares 1 ’ the dusky youth would ask of the 
object of his choice. A hesitating ‘ Perhaps ’ would 
seal her fate, and, ivithout further ado, tlie couple 
would thenceforth become man and ivife. Wooing 
the bride’s parents, that is, working for them and 
endeavouring by every possible good office to be- 
come acceptable to them, was proper to the South- 
western Ddnds (of. CARRIER Indians). The most 
common gateway to sexual intercourse east of the 
Bookies was ivrestling. Two young men would 
publicly wrestle for the possession of a maiden, 
and the same took place in connexion ivith any 
married woman as well. No husband could ever 
consider himself secure in the company of his wife, 
as ho was liable to see her any day snatched away 
from him by a stronger man. So much so, indeed, 
that S. Heame, the first author to give us any 
satisfactory account of the eastern tribes, asserts 
(A Journey from Prince of IFo/m’s Fort to the 
Northern Ocean, p. 104) that ‘ a weak man ... is 
seldom permitted to keep a wife that a stronger 
man thinks worth his notice.’ He adds that some 
professional wrestlers ‘make almost a livelihood 
by taking what they please from the weaker 
parties, without making them any return ’ (ib. 105). 
A fourth way of contracting m.arriage was_ even 
more suggestive of savagery. A man would simply 
seize by the hair and drag to his tent the object of 
his passion. Finally, occasions were not wanting 
when women were bought ns so many chattels, and 
cases are also on record when the same object of 
traffic was later ravished by westling from her 
quondam purchaser, the unfortunate creature being 
thus apassive party to transactions whereby she was 
‘ married ’ according to the two different methods 
obtaining in her tribe. 

From this it will bo inferred how exceedingly 
low was the position that the woman occupied in 
primitive society. She was merely a dnidge, the 
factotum of the household, a slave to her husband, 
buffeted even by her own male children, fond of 
them though she invariably was. Her fate was 
more satisfactory among the Nanihos; and, by 
rea-son of the rank to which she might occasion- 


ally succeed, among the South-western D6n6s, life 
was also accidentally made bearable for her, though 
in private life most of the menial work of the famuy 
still fell to her lot. It goes without saying that, 
with such loose systems governing the relations of 
the sexes, divorce followed in many cases as a 
matter of course, especially when the union had 
not been cemented by the birth of any children. 

Indiscriminate as these matrimonial affairs ap- 
parently were, blood-relationship was always a 
oar thereto. But among the tribes who had 
adopted mother-right as their law controlling suc- 
cession to rank and property, agnates were not 
recognized as relatives. A child hardly cared for 
his father, and took no notice whatever of his 
kindred through the male line. Hence first cousins 
on the father’s side were considered strangers to 
one another, and as such very generally inter- 
married. On the other hand, even very distant 
relatives on the maternal side still call themselves 
brothers and sisters, as the case may be. This 
applies also to the members of the same clan, 
wherever this social organization prevails. Primi- 
tively, all marriages were strictly exogamous, the 
gentile tie being considered even more binding than 
blood-relationship. In the case of widows, the 
prescriptions of the levirate were scrupulously 
obeyed by all the tribes, and they had to many 
the surviving brother of their late husband. 

The dread which a woman in her catamenial 
periods, or immediately after parturition, inspired 
in a man can hardly be exaggerated. Such a 
creature was — ^indeed, continues to be — regarded 
as the very incarnation of evil. As soon as the 
first symptoms of that momentous change in the 
female organism appeared, the maiden was until a 
late date, and is still in many tribes, sequestered 
from the company of her fellow-DdDds. A little 
hut was built for her on the outskirts of the village, 
or some distance from the tepees of the migrating 
parly, where she dwelt until her menses were well 
over, away from the gaze of the public, and visited 
only by some female relative, who brought her, in 
small birch bark vessels which nobody else could 
touch, the meagre fare of dried fish and water 
which custom prescribed for her, to the exclusion 
of any nourishing food, especially that derived 
from any large animal freshly killed. So portent- 
ous of evil was her condition deemed, that all con- 
tact, however indirect, with the living creation was 
denied her. Hence eating, while in her impure 
state, of the flesh of any game was reputed to 
entail a deliberate insult to all the representatives 
of the same species, which would infallibly take 
their revenge oy keeping away from the traps or 
arrows of her relatives. She could not follow in 
the 'trail of her male companions for fear of in- 
capacitating them for the chase ; she must abstain 
from bathing or washing her feet in lakes or rivers, 
lest she should cause the death of the fish they con- 
tained. Heame goes even so far as to say that in 
his time (1782) ‘women in this situation are never 
permitted to walk on the ice of rivers or lakes, or 
near the part where the men are hunting beaver, 
or where a fish-net is set, for fear of averting their 
success’ (op. cit. 316). 

_ On her return from the hut of her first menstraa- 
tion, the maiden wore, during the following three 
or four years, a kind of veil made of the strands of 
a long fringe ornamented with beads, passing over 
her face and resting on her breast. This Heame 
supposed to be ‘a mark of modesty’ (p. 314). It 
served the same purposes as the preetexia of the 
Romans and the long outer garment of the Jewish 
virgins mentioned by Joseplius (Ant, vn. viii. 1), 
being a badge of puberty and a sort of public 
notice that the wearer was marriageable. To this 
was added a bone tube to drink with and a two- 
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pronged comb to scratch her head, thereby avoid- 
ing immediate contact between her head and her 
fingers. 

So deleterious were believed to be the emanations 
from the menstruating woman, that the tabu of 
which she was the object extended even to the 
contact with any weapon, or implement, desimed 
for the capture of animals. Captain G. Sack 
records the ‘ consternation ’ and hasty flight of a 

E oor woman who had unwittingly trodden on her 
usband’s gun— an offence which the explorer de- 
elares {Narr. of the Arctic Land Expedition to the 
Moitth of the Great Fish River, p. 124) did not 
usually meet with any lighter punishment than ‘ a 
slit nose or a bit cut off the ears.’ The same legal 
uncleanness attached to a new mother, and a like 
seguestration followed, which was then protracted 
to a month or five weeks after child-birth. During 
that period the father would not, as a rule, see his 
child. 

Speaking of legal uncleanness, we must not 
forget to mention that some such state was also 
supposed to be consequent on the shedding of 
human blood. Hearne relates that, after his Ddnd 
companions had massacred over twenty inoffensive 
Eskimos, all those immediately concerned in the 
affair considered themselves debarred from cooking 
either for themselves or for others. Before every 
meal they painted their upper lips and the greater 
part of the cheeks with red ochre. They would 
not drink out of any other dish or use any other 
pipe than their own, nor would those who had had 
no hand in the massacre touch the murderer’s dish 
or pipe. This, as well as the abstaining from 
many parts of the game tliey ate, was regularly 
followed for an entire season, after which ‘the 
men, without a female being present, made a fire 
at some distance from the tents, into which they 
threw all their ornaments, pipe-stems, and dishes, 
which were soon consumed to ashes ; after which a 
feast was prepared, consisting of such articles as 
they had long been prohibited from eating ; and, 
when all was over, each man was at liberty to eat, 
drink, and smoke as they pleased ; and also to kiss 
their wives and children at discretion,’ Avhich they 
had previously been forbidden to do (op. cit. 206). 

Much married as the Ddnds usually were, they 
regarded continence as essential for success in 
certain undertakings. No hunter would ever 
dream of leaving for any important trapping ex- 
pedition who had not first separated a toro from his 
•wives for quite an extended period. Did he succeed 
in capturing a beaver or a bear, he would carefully 
see to it that no dog — an unclean animal — should 
be permitted to touch any of its bones. The skull 
and molars, especially, were reputed sacred, and 
were invariably stuck up on the branches of a tree 
or, more commonly, on the forked end of a tent- 
pole. The fear lest an unclean animal — dog, fox, 
or wolf— might profane the same by contact there- 
with was the reason prompting those precautions. 
Should such a dreadful contingency occur, the 
hunter immediately desisted from exerting himself 
in any way, being firmly persuaded that all his 
efforts towards trapping any game of the same 
species would prove futile. 

To understand these superstitions and most of 
those relating to menstruating women, we must 
remember that, in the D6ne cosmogony, all the 
present entities of Nature were originally endowed 
with human-like faculties. Even trees spoke and 
fouglit, and the fowls of tlie air and the animals of 
the earth were men like ourselves, though distin- 
guished by potent faculties which we do not possess. 
These wonderful powers, though now somewhat 
attenuated, are supposed still to exist in the brute 
creation. A share of them possessed by a few 
pri-vdleged individuals constitutes what we call 


magic. This is the connecting link between man 
and beast, and also the means whereby one may 
commune ivith the world of spirits, and by whose 
aid a person is enabled to succeed in his quest after 
happiness and the necessaries of life. Hence the 
sympathy or antipathy which may exist between 
hunter and hunted, according to the way in which 
the former treats the latter. The language of the 
best Christianized D6n6 has retained to this diw 
unequivocal traces of these zootheistio ideas. If 
unsuccessful in his hunt after game, the modern 
Ddnd will not say : ‘ I had bad luck with this or 
that animal,’ but: ‘Bears or beavers,’ as the case 
may be,_‘did not want me.’ The spirits, which 
have their seats in the various parts of the universe 
and are co-existent with them, are good or bad, or 
rather noxious or friendly to man. 'The evil spirits, 
on the occasion of breaches of the moral law, or tlio 
neglect of the traditional observances, attack man 
ana dwell in him, causing thereby madness, fits, 
and other nervous disorders, disease, and death. 
The kindly spirits manifest themselves to him 
during his sleep, or suddenly in the woods or 
elsewhere, underthe shapeof the particularentity— 
animal, sun, celestial phenomenon, etc. — with which 
they are so intimately connected that to the Indian 
mind mundane being and indwelling poNver are 
almost one and the same. This manifestation is a 


token of their wish to act towards him as protect- 
ing genii, in return for some consideration shown 
to tlieir present concretized forms or symbols. 
These are the personal totems (manitous), the only 
ones known to the unadulterated D6nes (cf. Totem- 
ISM). The adopted party w'ill thenceforth show Ids 
regard for his protector by not suffering the par- 
ticular being in which it resides to be jightly treated 
or abused in any way ; by exposing in his lodge its 
spoils (if an animal, or its symbol, if a heayenly 
orb, etc.), or carrying on his person a reminder of 
it in the shape of its tail, a feather flowing from 
his head-dress, etc. In times of need theDenC w'lll 
secretly invoke the aid of his manitou, saying: 
‘ May you do this or that to me 1 ’ Before an 
assault on his enemies, or previous to his hunt, ho 
will daub its symbol in red ochre on his bow and 
arrows, or sing out in its honour a rude chant con- 
sisting of a single phrase repeated ad infintUim. 
Magic and song, in the mind of the American 
native, have a most intimate correlation, and few 
important attempts to influence the spirits one 
way or another are unaccompanied by mj'd yiant- 
ing and the noisy beating of drums. Should liis 
appeal for help be heard, he will give expression to 
his gratitude by burning, or throwing into the 
water, any piece of property on hand, goods or 
clothing, or in later times tobacco. _ 

In the North this was the only kind of sacrilico 
kno'wn to the D6n6s. At times it took “• 
tory or rogatory character, being intended to o 
favours or avert calamities. The pcrsonihed ele- 
ments, especially wind wfith the tribes 
the banks of the large Northern lakes, "'oro 
most common beneficiaries of offerings, u 
we add thereto another class of spirits, which 
some resemblance to the genii locorum , 
Romans. These were l>e ieved to haunt pmccs 
prominent for some natural peculiarity tt ® * 

ness of a hill, the magnitude o'" linking appearance 
of a rock, etc. It was u^al for any . ^ 
passing by such spots to offer a stone to tl 1 . . 
or its materializeef form. A custom s/nnlar to this 
can be traced to the wastes of («• 

Souvenirs d'un voyage dans 
1850, i. 25 f.), and the Ddn6 practice '"ay even - 
compared ivitli the prayer-iMchines set p 
mountain-tops in far-away Tibet. /iTEam or 

Instead of quietly revealing ityelf ti,e 

a vision, the manitou occasionally prostrate 
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D6n6 to the extent of depriving him of his senses. 
In such accidents the bystanders would never re- 
cognize a mere cataleptic fit. They would insist 
that the mind of the smitten individual had been 
attracted by some powerful spirit, with which it 
was communing. To them any kind of fainting 
malady was much the same as epilepsy to the 
Bomans. It was a morhus sacer, denoting mysteri- 
ous influences. Swooning is still called by the 
Carriers ne-kha-uthizcet, or the attack of a spirit. 
When loud chanting, enhanced by louder beating 
of drums, had succeeded in breaking the spell, the 
soul of the patient was supposed to return from the 
spirit world, and he was looked upon with a venera- 
tion bordering on awe. Henceforth he was regarded 
as possessed of the mysterious powers over Nature, 
and the spirits controlling it, which we call magic, 
and his ministrations were resorted to whenever it 
was a question of cormteractin^ the influence of 
the evil spirits which cause disease and public 
calamities. In a word, he was a regular shaman, 
and the religious system of which he had become 
the chief representative was the shamanism of the 
north-eastern Asiatic races in almost all its purity 
(cf. Shamanism). Among the Navahos of the 
South this is stiU at the base of the religious edifice ; 
hut commiscegenation with alien stocks and the 
influence of environment have notably modified it 
by the addition of rites and elaborate ceremonies 
based on the remembrance of the many adventures 
of tlieir culture heroes (cf. Navahos). 

The functions of the shaman will be found fully 
explained in the article Shamanism. Suffice it to 
say here that they were seven-fold among the 
Northern Ddn6s. Sliamanistic conjuring with that 
particular American race was curative, preventive, 
inquisitive, malefic, operative, prestidigitative, or 
prophetical. A rdle which was perhaps proper to 
the profession in the North was tnat of father con- 
fessor. Auricular confession of personal delin- 
quencies to him who might be represented as the 
nearest aboriginal equivalent of a priest — though he 
could not strictly be called by such a name for the 
lack of any regular sacrifice or cult — was one of 
the religious institutions of the primeval forests of 
northern Canada. Of the shaman among the 
Western D6n6s, Harmon wrote as early as 1820; 

' IVhen the Carriers are very sick, they otten think that they 
shall not recover unless they divulge to a priest or magician 
every crime which they may have committed, which has 
hitherto been kept secret. In such a cose, they uill make a 
lull confession, and then they expect that their lives will be 
spared for a time longer. But should they keep back a single 
crime, they as fuily believe that they shall suffer instant death’ 
(‘ An Accountof the Indians living Westof the Eooky Mountain,’ 
in Journal of Voyages, N.Y. ed. 1803, p. 256 f.). 

The present writer had recorded the same custom 
long before he saw the old trader’s volume. On the 
other hand, in the course of his Trad. ind. du 
Canada nord-ouest, p. 418 f., E. Petitot gives 
a Chippewa (Eastern) text furnished him in 1863 
by an old shaman of Great Slave Lake, of which 
the following is a partial translation : 

‘The man who is sick as a consequence of his sins . . sits 

by the shaman, to whom he confesses his misdeeds. The 
shaman asks him many a question, reprimands him in order to 
draw out the sins he conceals. . . . Fmallv, the patient having 
confessed everj'thlng, the shaman brings down on him the Far- 
off Spirit, his own familiar, which, entering into the sick man, 
takes away his sins, whereupon disease Immediately leaves 
him.’ 

The greate.st importance was attached to dreams. 
It was througli tlie medium of dreams that most of 
their communications with tlie invisible world took 
place, and to tliis day the D6n6s consider dreaming 
ns a token of occult powers over Nature and man. 
For this reason they are loth to wake up any sleep- 
ing person, as he or she may just be enjoying a 
dream, that is, communing with the spirits. Any- 
body talking in his sleep is nolens volens regarded 
os a great sorcerer or shaman. 


Though the spirits are much more in evidence 
than any other hidden power in the Ddn6 theo- 
gony, they _ were not without the notion of a 
Supreme Being governing the world and punishing 
the wicked. In the West, the nature of tliis ruling 
principle was not very clear, though it wm gener- 
ally recognized as the great controller of the celest- 
ial forces — wind, rain, and snow. Thunder they 
still firmly believe to be a gigantic bird of the eagle 
genus,_ the winking of whose eyelids produces 
lightning, while the detonations are due to the 
flapping of its wings. That this Deity was, indeed, 

f aramount and personal in the estimation of those 
ndians is made evident by the usual formula of 
their oaths. Ynttcere scettvsd : ‘ That-which-is-on- 
high heareth me,’ and Yuttare nalh osdoesni : ‘ I 
say it in presence of That-which-is-on-high ’ (the 
Celestial Power), are forms used by the old Carriers 
to this day. The new generation has another name 
for the Supreme Being, based on more adequate 
knowledge due to the missionaries. 

The majority of the North American Indians 
attribute the work of creation to a prodigious hero, 
of a human nature, but exceedingly powerful, 
generally more or less tricky and not too scrupu- 
lous, whose many deeds and miraculous adventures 
furnish the subject-matter of endless tales. 'Ihis 
is the culture hero of the Americanists, the CEstas 
of the Western Dinds, who borrowed his person- 
ality from the N. Pacific coast tribes, and the 
Yxmantuwiiiyai, ‘ the One who is lost across the 
ocean,’ of the Hupas, the principal tribe of 
the Pacific group of Ddnds. But the Eastern 
D6n6s know of a God who is Creator ns well 
as Kuler of the universe. He is, however, less 
spiritualized with them than the chief Deity of 
their Western kin, since they lend him human 
attributes. Inkfwin-wetay, * He that sits on the 
zenith,’ is the name by which the Hare Indians 
know him, and, according to Petitot, that tribe 
makes him trine : father, mother, and son. The 
father is in the zenith, the mother in the nadir, 
and the son travels incessantly from the one to 
the other. The father by his mere volition made 
the earth and all it contains, after which he lit the 
celestial orbs, the sun and the moon — most of the 
stars and constellations were originally inhabitants 
of our own globe — at the prayer of his son, who, 
having perceived the earth during one of his 
voyages, sang out : ‘ 0 my Father who sittest on 
high, do light the heavenly fire, for on that small 
island (the earth) my brothers-in-law (men) have 
been wretched for a long time’ (Petitot, Mono- 
graphic des Ddni-Dindjii, p. xxiii). 

Most of the tribes have also a tradition pointing 
to the extinction of mankind by water, with the ex- 
ception of the Wise One, among the Eastern D6n6s, 
or CEstas, the chief legendary hero of tlie Western 
tribes. In the legends relating these events the 
musk-rat and the beaver, two animals famous for 
their nimbleness and skill, are said to have been 
instrumental in reconstructing the earth, after it 
had been destroyed through the submersion of its 
highest mountains. 

The sacredness of the number seven among the 
Jews is a matter of common knowledge. That 
number is among the majority of the American 
aborigines replaced by four ; but lioth seven and 
four yield in sacredness to the number two in the 
legends and traditions of the Western Ddn6 tribes. 

By the side of, and in opposition to, the Supreme 
Being of the nation is, according to Petitot, a 
counterpart of our devil in tlie tlieogony of the 
North-eastern tribes. If we are to believe that 
author, the knowledge of such an entity jireccded 
the advent of the missionaries, and it was called 
‘the Bad One,’ ‘the Forsaken One,’ ‘He that 
; passed through heaven,’ etc., according to the 
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various localities. The older Carriers call him to- 
day by the first-mentioned name ; but the present 
^\Titer is inclined to believe that they owe this 
notion to intercourse with the whites. 

No tribe worshipped tlie Deity in any way ; no 
cult of any kind, sacred dances or public prayers, 
obtained in the Nortli. Tlie only dance whose 
object was not mere recreation took place in con- 
nexion with an eclipse (cf. Prodigiesand Portents 
[Amer.]). But in the South the Navahos have 
elaborate rites and know of public praj'ing, though 
their requests are addressed more to the personified 
elements and their culture-heroes, or semi-deified 
ancestors, than to any Supreme Deity. 

As to man, he is believed to be made up of a 
perishable body and a transformable, and there- 
fore surviving, soul — if this be the proper word for 
an element which is perhaps as much the effect as 
the cause of life. The name given it by most tribes 
literally means in the West ‘ warmth.’ Yet it is 
to-day used to desimate the principle of life, while 
the Eastern D6n6s nave for the soul animating the 
body words varying according to the dialects, 
though almost all of them are tlie counterparts of 
the Lat. spiritus. Analogous terms serve in the 
West to express not the vital principle, but the 
outward sign of life, breath, and, by extension, 
life itself. 

Besides this principle, or physical condition, there 
is ne-tsen, man’s shadow, usually called ‘second 
self.’ This is a reflexion of the individual person- 
ality, invisible in time of good health, because then 
confined within its normal seat, the body, but which 
on the approach of sickness and death wanders out 
of its home, and roams about, seldom seen but often 
heard. Its absence from its proper corporeal seat, 
if too prolonged, infallibly results in death. 

Finally, ne-zul in the D6nd psychology ma^ be 
said to represent the soul or surviving principle 
after death. Strictly speaking, the word refers to 
the impalpable, dematerialized remnants of one’s 
individuality, or a transformed self adapted to the 
conditions of the next world. That world is very 
generally believed to be situated underground, 
and watered by a large river, in which the shades 
catch small fry for their subsistence, visiting their 
nets in double canoes— a craft otherwise unknoivn 
in N. America. Their condition there seems to be 
unequal, inasmuch as those who have not received 
the last funeral rites according to the customs of 
their tribes are constantly wandering, fed on mice, 
toads, foetuses, and squirrels, or even cast into the 
waters of the big river instead of being ferried 
across, while others are reported to be playing on 
the grass, or dancing to the tune of a song, the 
main burden of which is the words Ihc'ga Vsethine, 

* we sleep separated from one another,"^ t.c. * there 
is no more any matrimonial union between us.’ 

Metempsychosis was strongly believed in by the 
Eastern Dfinis. Petitot writ^ in his Monographic 
des D6n6-Dlndjii, p. xxx ; 

‘I have been unable to eradicate from the mind of o certain 
pirl the persuasion that, before her birth, she had lived under a 
name and with features unknown to me, nor could I prevent on 
old woman from claiming the child of her neighbour, under the 
pretext that she recognized in him the migrated soul of her own 
late son. I am personally acquainted with several such cases.’ 

The art. Carrier Indians makes it clear that 
such notions were not confined to the East. Yet, 
we must add that the ‘Western Ddnds now seem to 
have entirely discarded them, while the beliefs 
connected with menstruating women, the spirits, 
and shamanism still lurk in the minds of many, 
and are openly professed by a few. With others 
they are at best obsolescent. This re-incamation of 
the soul did not always result in a mere exchange i 
of bodies of a similar kind. The author just quoted j 
further s.ays that he has knoivn a poor mother who 

as lamenting because an old shaman had assured 


her that she had seen her dead son walking by the 
shore of the lake under the form of a bear. He 
adds : It is seldom that we see any man of influ- 
ence die without hearing soon after his former 
companions claim that they have seen him meta- 
morphosed into a bipedal caribou, a bear, or an 
elk.’ 

The original mode of disposing of dead bodies in 
the North seems to have been by enclosing them 
within rough cratings made of small logs crossed 
at the ends, which were raised from 3 ft. to 7 ft. 
above ground on stout poles or posts. Any object 
which might have belonged to the deceased cither 
accompanied him in his final retreat or was cast 
into the water, burnt, or hidden in the branches 
of trees. Sometimes the remains were concealed 
within trees hollowed out for the purpose, or natur- 
ally hollow through age and decay ; but in the 
East it was much more usual simply to abandon 
them -where they fell. They were never buried, 
except among the Chilcotins, a South-western 
tribe, while their neighbours, the Carriers and the 
Babines, cremated them, after the custom of the 
coast Indians. 


Such -were the Ddnds w’hen first met by the 
whites. The Apaches xvere the first representa- 
tives of the nation to make the acquaintance of the 
pale-faced strangers, in the persons of the Spaniards 
of Mexico. In the North, their first contact with 
our civilization occurred in the vicinity of Hudson 
Bay, where the Fur Trading Company named after 
that inland sea established posts, from one of which 
Arthur Dobbs -uTote in 1744 the earliest printed re- 
ference to the race which has come to the present 
w'riter’s knowledge. In 1771-72, Samuel Iicamc, 
one of the traders, reached the Arctic Ocean in the 
company of a large band of Eastern Ddnds, who then 
perpetrated the unprovoked massacre of Eskimos 
already mentioned. Then came Alex. Mackenzie, 
who, in 1789, descended the noble stream now 
knoivn under his name, and in 1793 penetrated aa 
far west as the Pacific Ocean, always accompanied 
by a few Northern Ddnds, who did not succeed in 
securing him a peaceful reception at the hands of 
all the new Ddne tribes. About 1811, the Yellmy- 
Knives repeated on the poor Eskimos the exploit 
of Heame’s companions, killing some thirty of 
them near the mouth of the Coppermine River, 
and tw'o years later a party of Rocky Mountains 
D6nds, acting under provocation, destroyed Fort 
Nelson, on the Liard River, and murdered its in- 
mates. Ten years thereafter (1823), the Dog-Ribs 
and Hares, long oppressed by the Yellow-Knives, 
fell upon them unawares and cut off" a large number 
of them. Then came the visits of the Arctic ex- 
plorers, Sir John Franklin, Captain G- pacK, and 
Dr. King, Thomas Simpson, Sir John Richardson, 
etc. The dates attached to their respective works 
in the following bibliography are safe indications 
of the epochs of their travels among tae Denes. 

Fin.ally, we have the missionaries. The Catholics 
reached Isle-h-la-Crosse in 1845, Lake Athabasca in 
1847, Great Slave Lake in 1852, Peace Kivcr in 
1858, and the Lower Mackenzie m 18 j 9. P^tlmr 
Petitot, a prolific ethnographer, was the nrac 
minister of the gospel to visit Great Bear La , 
which he did for the first time in the conrsc ot 
1866. The missionaries were almost cverj'wiere 
well received, and readily made numerous 
lytes: 1859 saw the establishment of the hret I 
testant mission at Fort Simpson, on the ' 

after which outposts were started am ong t i 
cheux Indians west of the Rocky .i 

day practically the entire nation in the i ■ 

Christian, about nine-tenths l 1° 

Catholic faith, and the remainder the ProtMtanL 

Rpe Hitpas and Navahos for Central ana 


Southern Athapascans. 
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absence of legs, and dishevelled hair hangs loosely 
over their shoulders. As a rule they are supposed 
to hear some resemblance to the livii^ original, 
but this is not invariably the case. The Mosts 
of the ■wicked bear on themselves the marks of 
the punishments they are enduring in the invis- 
ible world : they appear with one eye, or three 
eyes, -with a long tongue protruding beyond their 
lips, or with a long fle.xible neck like that of a 
serpent. These corporeal peculiarities are sup- 
posed to be the results of the karma of a previous 
existence. The Japanese ghost is not generally 
malicious : there are times, however, w’hen he can 
exhibit an amazing amount of perverse and ■wicked 
in^nuity. 

Dr. T. Inouye, who has devoted much thought 
to the question of ghosts, summarizes their appear- 
ances as follows. (1) They are commonly seen in 
the twilight or at dead of night when everything 
is black and indistinct. They appear, (2) as a rule, 
in lonely or solitary places ; or (3) in houses recently 
visited by death, or that have long been deserted, 
in shrines, temples, graveyards, or among the 
shadow's of willow-trees. It is very rarely that a 
ghost appears to a group of persons; apparitions 
are mostly vouchsafed to single individuals, and 
especially to persons out of health, feeble in body 
and mind, deficient in knowledge, and impression- 
able. There is nothing specially new in Inouye’s 
conclusions ; they are given hero to show that the 
Japanese ghost is very much what the ghost is 
supposed to be elsewhere. 

2. Warnings of approaching death. — It is com- 
mon among temple folk in Japan to say that at the 
moment of death the soul will often go to the 
temple to give notice of its death. On such occa- 
sions, a jingling or rattling sound is heard by the 
temple-gate or in the main hall of worship, and it 
is held tnat whenever these sounds are heard they 
are invariably followed by the announcement that 
a parishioner, male or female, has died. The man 
from whom the present ■writer obtained his informa- 
tion ■warned him that these stories must not be 
looked upon as mere idle tales. The thing is of 
constant occurrence, now as in the past. Two 
stories from Tono Monogatari will illustrate this 
point. 

A certain rich parishioner ot a temple in the township of 
Tono, in the province of Rikuohu, had long been confined to his 
bed with a disease whidi was known to bo incurable. One day, 
however, the incumbent of the temple was surprised to receive 
a -visit from the sick man, who was welcomed with the greatest 
cordiality, and regaled with tea and cakes. After a long and 
pleasant conversation, the visitor rose to take his leave. A 
novice followed him to the front gate. The old man, passing 
through it, turned suddenly to the ripht and disappeared 
mysteriously from sight. The servitors in the temple were in 
the meantime making the discovery that the cakes had been 
left untouched and the tea spilled on the mats. Several persons 
afterwards asserted that they had seen the old gentleman walk- 
ing mysteriously down the street. The man died that evening, 
and the family maintained that ho hod been lying unconscious 
on his bed all day. The spilling of the tea is characteristic of 
many of these stories ; it seems to be the proper thing for the 
Japanese ghosts to do. 

Anotlier very pretty storj’ comes from the lonely mountain 
village of Shimo Niigawa, on the banks of the Earobe in Etchiu. 
The wife of a carrier, living with her husband and son, near to 
a mineral spring, fell into the river, as she was retarning after 
dark on a moonless night from the spring, and was drowned. 
Husband and son were awaiting her return at home, very 
anxious because of the lateness of the hour. Finally, they con- 
cluded that, owing to the darkness, she had decided to stay the 
night somewhere, and would return the next morning. As the 
bov lay dozing on his bed be was awakened by something tugging 
at his hand. Seeing nothing, he went to sleep again. But the 
tug at his hand came again, and the touch was like that of his 
mother's hand. Then he called his father, and, striking a light, 
found that the place upon which the strange fingers had closed 
w.a9 covered with blood. The next morning his mother's dead 
body was found among the rocks in the river bed. The palm of 
her hand was all tom and bleeding. Evidently, in her fall, she 
had made a wild grab at some stone or tree, and injured it- 

3- The limbs of a ehost, — the common 
ghost, and especially the stage-ghost, is generally 
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conceived as_ a head and shoulders ending off in 
vague draperies, the following story of the Haunted 
House of y oteuya will show that underneath the 
vague draperies a real man is supposed to exist. 

The house in this story was haunted by a troublesome and 
noisy ghost who allowed the inmates no rest at night. The land- 
lord could find no tenant though the rent was ridiculously low. 
At last a man, tempted by the cheap rent asked for the otherwise 
desirable residence, determined to face the ghost and lay him 
if possible. He shut himself into the house at night and 
awaited the ghost's arrival. At the wonted hour he came. He 
was not, however, a terrible ghost at all. When he found that 
the man showed no disposition to run away ho became quite 
gentle and opened his grief. In the days of his flesh he had 
been a fighting man, and had had the misfortune to lose his leg 
ns the result of one of his battles. The severed limb lay buried 
beneath the house, and a one-legged ghost in the realm of the 
spirits w.ia an object of ridicule. He had long haunted the 
house for the purpose of recovering his lost limb, but unfortu- 
nately he had never yet succeeded in persuading any mortal to 
listen to his plaint. The man promised to give his assistance, 
and, instructed by the ghost, proceeded to dig at a certain spot 
beneath the house. Presently, there arose from the hole a 
misty shape, a fleecy cloud, in appearance like the leg of a man 
which drifted off, and joined itself to the body of the ghost. 
'Thank you,' said the happy ghost, ' I nm satisfied now.' And 
he ceased to haunt the house. The story shows that the 
Japanese ghost is thought of as being the exact spiritual 
counterpart of the material man. 

4- Ghostly counterparts of material obj’ects. — 
The Japanese ghost rarely (if ever) appears naked. 
He appears sometimes in bis grave-clothes, but 
very frequently in the ghostly counterparts of the 
clothes which he habitually wore in his material 
life. He often has a spiritual sword, and has heen 
known in stories to commit murder, e.g. strangling, 
with the ghostly emmterparts of material objects, 
such as a rope or a piece of tough paper. 

A Kyoto story, dating from the KyohS era (a.p. 1710-17S5), 
tells of a murdered woman who was buried along with her new- 
born infant, the latter not being truly dead at the time of inter- 
ment. Prompted by maternal Instinct, the ijhost of the woman 
escaped from the tomb and went into the city to buy food for 
her infant. Two or three times she appeared at a certain shop 
and purchased some rice-jelly. On each occasion she was 
served by a different member of the family— by an apprentice, 
by the mistress, and finally by the master. The sadness of her 
face impressed itself on the memory of each, and each had a 
distinct recollection of having seen the woman take out of her 

urse the proper sum of money and lay it down on the mat 

efore her. In each case, when, after the departure of the 
woman, they went to take up the money, it had disappeared 
and could nowhere be found. 

It is evident that the Japanese ghost is thought 
of as surrounded by ghostly counterparts of all the 
objects that surround him in this world — in other 
words, there is, in the Japanese mind, a spiritual 
world which is the exact counterpart of the material 
world in which we live. 

5. Close connexion between the two worlds. — 
These two worlds are looked upon as being very 
closely connected. The spiritual world lies as near 
to the material, and is as closely interwoven with 
it, as the spirit of man is ■with his body. The link 
of connexion is never broken, and the Japanese 
ghost feels the same keen interest in the welfare of 
his family, province, or country that he felt when 
alive. 

There arc many Etorics to illustrate this : for example, one 
recently published by Viscount Tani in the Kchnnin Shimbun, 
of a certain Hamada Kokunojo, a samurai of the Tosa clan, 
who, having been beheaded (a.d. 1674) with his whole family on 
account of embezzlement of provincial funds, appeared to his 
Judge on tho day following the execution, to relieve himself of 
an important message which oppressed his mind. In many 
stories, the constant persecutions of a stepmother worry her 
hated stepson into a monastery, where he can have no further 
influence over the family finances. A pious priest of Hleizan, 
who h.ad spent many years in the continuous recitation of the 
Hoke Kyo, edifies (or annoys?) tho community by continuing 
the same practice in the darkness of the tomb. The ghost of a 
murdered man gives no rest to judges, councillors, or kinsfolk, 
until he has secured the acquittal of a wrongfully accused 
person and the arrest of his own guilty brother. 

These are but a few instances out of the many 
ghost stories with which Japanese literature and 
folk-lore abound. 'SYhether the tales are true or 
not does not matter. The important thing is 
that they all illustrate the constant belief of the 
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Japanese in the reality of the spirit "n-orld, and in 
the constant and close interest ■which its denizens 
take in the concerns of men. 

6. Effects of this belief on conduct. — ‘ Are yon 
not ashamed,’ says a kind-hearted husband, in 
one of Tokutomi’s novels, to his spiteful -v^ife, — 
‘ are you not ashamed to stand before the family 
ihai [tablets of the dead], when you have been 
treating your owm brother’s child •u’ith such 
cruelty ? ’ There can be no doubt that the belief 
in the continued interest taken by the dead in the 
concerns of the world they have left behind them 
has exerted in the past, and still exerts, a great 
influence on the moral conduct of the indmdual 
Japanese. The influence is fostered by the presence 
on the domestic shrine of the tablets of the dead, 
by the observances on death-days and other anni- 
versaries of the dead, by the ceremonies, joymus and 
otherwise, of the Urabon Festival, by the many 
lustrations of the Shinto rites, and by the practice, 
observed in private households as in the great 
affairs of State, of announcing to the spirits of the 
deceased, as matters that must touch them closely, 
any events of importance that have taken place in 
the family circle or the country. When the second 
Tokugawa Shogun, Hidetada, wished to change 
the succession in his family, he was only dissuaded 
from his designs by the consideration of the fact 
that he would have to notify the change by some 
messenger sent expressly to the realms of the dead. 
Imperial messengers are constantly being sent to 
announce some event to the spirits of the Imperial 
Ancestors, and the Shokonsha shrines which, 
during the present reign, have been erected in 
Tokyo and elsewhere, to the memory of the patriot 
dead who have died for sovereign or country during 
the Meiji period, represent the enlargement by 
design of an old belief that has always been present 
in Japan under one form or another. The spiritual 
world of the Japanese is no longer bounded by the 
narrow limits or the province. Like their patriot- 
ism, it has become Imperial : for what lies outside 
the boimds of the Empire the Japanese have but 
little concern. 

7. The spirits of material objects. — The Japanese 
ghost differs from ours in conception. It is not, as 
with us, just the spiritual portion of a man, sepa- 
rated at death from the body. It is the whole man 
spiritualized, the exact, immaterial counterpart of 
the material man. Every material objecc {c.g. 
money, as we saw above) has this spiritual counter- 
part, and there has from the earliest times been a 
tendency to personify the spiritual counterparts of 
material objects, especially things remarkable for 
beauty, majesty, age, and the like. We hear 
occasionally of the ghost of a teapot, a badger, or 
the like ; the poetic imagination of the Japanese 
has peopled her wilds with gods or spirits of the 
mountain, the cascade, the tree, the well, the 
river, the moon, and above all, the 6un._ The in- 
digenous Japanese cult is threefold. It is nature- 
worship, ancestor-worship, and, as a corollary to 
the latter, ruler-worship. 

8. The spirits of animals. — If man has a spiritual 
counterpart to his material self capable of leaving 
the latter and of continuing its existence apart, 
and if the same can be said of plants, mountains, 
and other inanimate bodies, it stands to reason 
that the same qualities ought, logicallj', to be 
attributed to the animals. All animals are, in 
Japanese popular thought, thus endowed -with 
spiritual counterparts, and some more conspicu- 
ously than others. Foxes, badgers, bears, and the 
like are able not only to appear before the eye 
in the spiritual counterpart of their own material 
shape, but even to enter into the bodies of men 
and other animals, and to speak and act through 
them. 


The fox . — ^The fox is the hero of a thousatid stories He lia*. 
e.g., been known to chanRe himself into a tree. In a le'-enit 
from N are wo read of a Shinto priest from the Kasura s&ne 
who, having lost his horse, went into the forest to seareli tor it 
He was astonished to see a giant crj'ptomeria in a place where 
none had stood only a few days before, and, in order to make 
sure that he was not being bewitched, discharged his arrow 
against the tree. The next day the tree had disappeared, bat 
on the place where it liad stood there was a poor little dead tax 
with an nrrow_ through its heart. Again, the fox has been 
known to turn into a woman, not only as a temporary dis-uise 
but permanently ; and there is a popular plav known m the 
Shinoda no mori, or ‘Forest of Shinoda,’ which turns entirelv on 
the supposed marriage of a man with a vixen who had assumed 
the form of a young woman. The plot has an extremely sad 
and trncio ddnouement The story of the midwife who was 
tricked by a fox into assisting at the accouchement of his wife is 
also a favourite one which may be found in many districts. 


The cult of the fox, whilst probably indigenous 
to Japan, is also found in China, and many of the 
fox-legends are probably importations. NVhen the 
fox can find a human skull, and put it on its head, 
and then worship Myoken, the polar star, it obtains 
its power of assuming the human form. It is very 
fond of assuming the shape of a beautiful maiden, 
and chooses the twilight for the exercise of its 
Avitchery. The witchery of a fox is rarely of a 
malicious kind. It has indeed been knoum to deal 
swift and sharp retribution to men for acts of in- 
justice and cruelty, but it is, as a rule, mischievous 
rather than spiteful, and there are not a few in- 
stances in which the fox has shown great gratitude. 
There are no stories which tell of the fox rctiuiting 
good with evil ; but it never omits to requite evil 
with evil. 


A story from Kai tells of a snmiiraiwho shot at a fox with 
intent to kill. He missed his aim, but the fox did not forget 
the hostile Intention, and when the samurai got honie he found 
his house on fire. On the other hand, a story from Omi tells ol 
the gratitude of the fox to whom the priests had shown kind- 
ness ; and the great Nichiren, who had a very tender heart for 
animals, was said to have two familiar and attendant foxes who 
accompanied him everywhere, predicting the future, and warn- 
ing him of coming dangers. A story is also told of a certain 
Yasumichi, who held the office of D.iinagon and resided at 
Takakura, near KySto. The grounds surrounding his mansion 
were so full of foxes that they became a nuisance to the neigh- 
bourhood, and Yasumichi was minded to get rid ol them. He 
appointed a day for a great fox-hunt; but, on the evening 
before, a fox appeared to him in the shape of a handsome boy, 
and, in the name of the whole tribe, promised the best 0! b^ 
haviour if only Yasumichi would spare them. Yasumichi dm 
so, and never repented of the b.argaln. 

For further stories relating to the power of meUf 
morphosis ascribed to the fox, as Avell as for siinilnr 
stones relating to other animals, the reader is 
referred to M. W. de Visser’s excellent treatise.^ 
on the ‘Tengu,’ the ‘Fox and Badger,' and the 
‘Cat and Dog,’ in Japanese folk-lore, appearin^g in 
vols. xxxvi, und xxxvii. of tbo Trcctiscictions of the 


Asiatic Society of Japan. . 

9. Possession by foxes and other animals. 
iVhat we have hitlierto said ha-s related to the 
lupposed power of the fox and certain other am- 
nals of bewitching men hy assuming phantom 
lodies. In fox-possession, the spirit of the animal 
ntrudes itself into the body of a man or woman, 
n such a way that the intruding spirit excrcises a 
fontrol, more or less absolute, over the person m 
vhose body it resides. This power is ascribed not 
raly to the fox, but to the dog, the monkey, the 
ladger, and the serpent. Strange to say, these 
leliefs are more prevalent in IwOsIiu ana o- . • 
Fapan than in the North and North-eastern div 
ricts, and it seems not unnatural to ascribe them 
o Malay rather than to Chinese Mongolmn 
nfluenew. The following is a list of the nam, 
omnionlv ftiv’cn to these forms of possession, 
ogether with the localities in which they are said 
o bo especially found : 

loc-viity. 

fox-possession' . No definite locxhty. 

* cat-pod * “ii * * ** " 

-i7i«K-i7ami,‘b.-^g_cr-god . . ’Tots, 

’ ■ parM of ErC'shfi. 


it/yamf, ‘ dog-god ’ 
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Name. l/ocality. 

Santgamif 'monkey-god' . . Shikoku. 

Z7c6ir7ami, 'serpent-god* . . Ij*o. 

TChpd (meaning unkno\sTi) . . Bitohu, Bingo. 

Jlinomisaki ,, „ . . „ 

(These two are forms of Kitsune^tsukiJ] 

JVinA;5, ' human fox * . . . Izumo. 

Izurvij „ ... Shinano. 

(Ont-tetm, or ' demon-possession,* In the strictest sense of the 
term^ and possession by Tengu, ore omitted here, os they will 
be discussed later on. The reader is again recommended to 
study de Visser's illuminating pages.] 

10. Oni. — This is the name given to a certain 
class of supposed beings of hideous aspect and Her- 
culean strength. They often assume the human 
form, with the addition of a pair of bull’s horns, 
and a tiger’s skin thrown around their loins. These 
two special symbols denote, so it is said, that they 
came into the world of men through the kimon, or 
‘ spirit-gate,’ which, following the arrangement of 
the Japanese zodiac, is situated in the ushi-tora 
(‘ bull-tiger’) direction (see below). 

The word oni is said to be of Chinese oriM, and 
to denote ‘hidden’ or ‘secret.’ It is therefore 
connected in idea ■^vith the Japanese kakureru, ‘ to 
go into concealment,’ used of the death of eminent 
persons, and it is thus plain that the primary con- 
ception of the oni is that they are the spirits of 
the dead. The oldest purely Japanese term seems 
to have been mono ('the beings,’ an euphemism 
based on the idea of de, mortuis nil nisi bonum) ; 
arakami^ or araburukami (‘wild spirits’), and 
shikome ('ugly women ’), appear to have been used 
later, and later again we get the word mononoke 
(‘ spiritual beings *). Many Japanese vdll say that 
mono or mononoke are essenti^ly evil beings, but 
there seems to be no inherent reason for such a 
supposition. A still more modern word is bake- 
mono (‘beings possessed of magical powers’). These 
words show the beliefs of the Japanese regarding 
the dead. Death is liberation from the trammels 
of fleshly existence. The dead, therefore, possess- 
ing greater freedom, have larger powers than the 
living, though their existence is hidden from our 
eyes. They are the kishin or the kami, dwelling 
in the dark regions of yomi. But there are many 
different types of oni, and some of them, unable to 
rest in the dull peace of Elysium, turn to more 
active employments. In the Kojiki, the yomotsii 
shikome drive Izanagi out of Hades ; and the 
araburxilcami, changing himself into a bear, is 
slain by a celestial thunderbolt discharged by 
Takemikadzuchi. 

II. The oni as modified by Confucianism and 
Buddhism. — ^The introduction into Japan of Chinese 
and Indian influences brought with it certain modi- 
fications of the oni. The Kojiki itself is a book 
largely influenced by China ; it is, therefore, possible 
that the idea of the yomotsv shikome may not be 
a purely Japanese one. To Buddhism is certainly 
due the idea which makes of the oni the attendants 
of the god of Hell, Yama. In a story in the Vjijui 
Monogatari they appear as fairies, amidst surround- 
ings which are almost German. 

An old woodcutter, who haa a larpe won upon his rig-ht check, 
Is overtaken by a storm and compelled to pass the night in a 
hollow tree. Unintentionally, he becomes a spectator of the 
revels of the oni, who dance around his tree. Theold man, who 
is a good dancer himself, joins in the dance, and, after a very 
delightful night, promises to come again to his new-made friends. 
The oni are a little doubtful ns to his sincerity, and take the wen 
off his right cheek ns a pledge. When he returns, he becomes 
an object of envy to his neighbour, who is also a woodcutter, and 
who has also a wen, but on bis left cheek. The neighbour de- 
termines that he will also try bis luck, and takes his place in the 
hollow tree to wait for the om* dance to commence. But he is 
not a good dancer, and the oni lose their tempers. They drive 

1 In the days of the anti-Christian persecutions, Christian 
emblems and books were occasionally saved from desecration or 
destruction by being shut up in shrines dedicated to supposed 
aratami, where they were safe, owing to the superstitious fears 
of the people. The present writer has been told of a cruciflx 
which was thus treated ; also of a copy of the Christian Scrip- 
turi'* 


him out of the dance ring, and, as he flees, one of them takes 
the wen which they had taken from his predecessor and throws 
it at his right cheek, where it sticks. Thus the man returns 
home with a wen on cither cheek. 

Some of the tricks ascribed to the oni, such as 
the stealing of a lute belonging to the Emperor 
Murakami (A.D. 947-968), which is afterwards 
mysteriously lowered hy invisible hands from a 
high tower, and so restored, seem to suggest a 
credulity that was easily imposed upon. "Wnen a 
woman disappeared from a public park in Kyoto, 
being last seen walking hand in hand with a man, 
and when a search made for her resulted only in 
the discovery of a pair of arms and a leg, the police 
of the period (A.D. 885-889) were probably very 
glad to be able to plead that it was the work of the 
oni. An oil-pot, rolling of its oivn accord along 
the streets, and entering a house, where it kills a 
young mrl, ought to satisfy the most exacting of 
spiritualistic stances. 

12. The word oni as applied to living persons. — 
Wliilst oni corresponds roughly to the ki of Con- 
fucianism, or to the ^aki, or inhabitants of the 
Buddhist Prfitaloka, it is also sometimes meta- 
phorically applied to living people. Thus we get 
oni-musha, ‘ a fierce warrior*^; oni-shogiin, ‘a dar- 
ing general’; oni-ltage, ‘a spirited horse.’ A 
beautiful but hard-hearted woman is an oni, an 
ugly, evil face is oni-zura, and there is a phrase, 
oni no juhachi, which suggests that the devil was a 
handsome enough fellow in his youth. 

13. Adaptations of Indian stories. — ^The Japanese 
oni is sometimes conceived of as playing the part 
of Mara, the Tempter, who so constantly comes 
between Buddha and his disciples, and who is the 
enemy of truth. More frequently he is the Yaksa 
or Efiksasa of Indian demonology. It has been 
conjectiired that the Onigashima of the popular 
Japanese story is the Yak^advipa of the Jatakas. 
In the same story, the onitaiji, or attack on the 
demons, is said to be an adaptation of Rama’s 
invasion of Ceylon, as given in the Mahnbharata. 

14. Tengu. — We now come to the consideration 
of the mysterious beings known as tengu. The 
popular explanation of this term is ‘ heavenly dog ’ ; 
but the word also appears as tenko, ' heaveuly fox,’ 
and tenko, ‘ heavenly light.’ The Buddhist ex- 
planation of the word tengu is ‘ light and darkness,’ 
‘freedom and non-freedom,’ 'enlightenment and 
error.’ Thus considered, the tengu is a being in 
whom are united both sides of these antitheses. A 
similar interpretation makes ten to be the heavenly 
mantra which dominates the Vairadhfitu, or Dia- 
mond World, and gu to be the earthly mantra 
which rules in the (xarbhadhfitu, or Womb World. 
The tengu participates in the nature of both worlds. 

Shintoist and Confucianist writers, Baron Tsuda, 
for example, do not hesitate to denounce the 
tengu as nothing but figments invented by a crafty 
priesthood for the purpose of deceiving an ignorant 
people. It is, nevertheless, interesting to speculate 
on the sources from which the conception of these 
fabled creatures came. The tengu is frequently 
found in Chinese literature, and it may perhaps be 
said that the idea of these beings came from a close 
observation of animals in their native haunts. The 
Buddhist monks of old generally built their temples 
in the recesses of solitary mountains, and one of 
thecomraonest of the titles bestowed on the founder 
of a temple or sect is that of kaisan-shonin, ‘the 
venerable opener of the mountain.’ Japanese 
legend connects all the great Jxiisan, e.g. Saicho, 
Kobo, Nichiren, etc., with stories of the tengu, and 
the favourite haunts of these creatures are famous 
templM, such ns Hiyei, Kurama, Atego, Kom- 
pirn, Omine, Ontake, Oyama, MiyOgi, Akilia, and 
Nikko. The frolicsome antics of animals who 
believe themselves to be absolutely unobserved by 
human eyes might easily give birth to legends of 
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tengu and other ■weird beings. There •wo'uld also 
be ground for imagining that some of the staider 
of the brute creation -were re-incamations of yatna- 
biishi and other pious recluses. 

15. Garuda. — -Undoubtedly the tengu are con- 
nected -ivitli the Garuda of Buddhist mythology. 
Tengu -will appear as priests, riding on foxes, carry- 
ing feather fans, or even s'words like samurai; 
but their commonest form is that of a bird of prey 
not unlike_ an eagle or a vulture.^ It is a safe 
generalization to make, that, ■whenever a tengu is 
represented ■udth the beak and cla^u’S of a bird, or 
■with ■wings to fly ■with, the prototype is the Garuda. 
When the tengu takes some other form, e.g. a 
shooting star, a ■white badger, and so forth, the 
original conception is to be looked for, not in India, 
but in China. But, whether Indian or Chinese, 
the tengu are always subject to the sacerdotal 
poiver of the Buddhist priesthood. Some have 
been Buddhist priests before their present incarna- 
tion ; some become converted as tengu, and so 
procure re-birth as members of the order. They 
can hypnotize men into seeing many things that 
have no existence, but their power does not last 
for more than a week. When the Sabbath Day 
comes, their power comes to an end, 

16. Tengu-possession. — renpru-possession difiers 
in kind from that by oni, or any of the beivitching 
animals. There is no mischief in it, and no devilry. 
When a man is obsessed by a tengu, he merely 
becomes pretematurally learned or solemn, read- 
ing, ■writing, or fencing with a skill that would 
not be expected from him. 

17. Exorcism. — When a man is possessed by a 
tengu, exorcism is of little importance. Por posses- 
sion by evil spirits, foxes, badgers, and the like, 
there are many forms of exorcism in vogue, the 
sect of Nichiren being especially noted for its 
labours in this kind of healing. The most famous 
place near Tokyo is at the ^ullage of Nakayama, 
where, at a certain temple belon^ng to the 
Nichiren sect, periodical retreats are held for the 
purpose of driiung out evil ^irits of all kinds (see 
an_ art. on ‘ Buddhistische Gnadensmittel,’ in the 
Mitteilungen der deutschen Gesellschaft fur Natur- 
und Volherhunde Ostasiens [vol. v., Tokyo, 1907]). 

18. Spirits of the house, etc. — Spirits have much 
to do with the Japanese conception of the house. 
No building can take place without a reference of 
some sort to them. But this is a large subject, and 
will be more conveniently treated in coimexion 
with the house. 

Liteeatcee. — I n addition Ito the authorities quoted In the 
text of this article, the present writer has drawn mninly upon 
three sources, all Japanese : 

(i.) The Journal of the Tohjo Anthropological Societp. 

(ii.) Tsuzolm BukkyS Shimbun, a weekly toumal published 
under the auspices of the reforming school of Buddhists, also in 
Tokj’o. 

(iii.) rj-a no Eikari (‘The Light of the Far East’), the organ 
of the Tokj-o Philosophical Society. A. LlOITD. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Jewish).— There 
can be_ no hesitation in saying that the existence 
of spirits was, during most periods of Je^wish his- 
tory and in most places, regarded as incontestable. 
Yet this statement is capable of being modified in 
no small degree. It has been stated, on the one 
hand, that demonology obtained so strong a grasp 
of the popular mind as completely to fetter it with 
superstition and to stifle all higher aspirations; 
that religious teachers and thinkers were them- 
selves not free from these ideas ; and that this 
belief obscured and in many ways detracted from 
the value of their ethical teachings. On the other 
hand, this has been too categorically denied bj’ 

1 It is to be noticed that there are Ctengu, ' big tenguf with 
red faces and long human noses ; there are also kotengu, ‘ email 
tengu,’ with beaks. These arc also known ns karasut, ‘crow 
ter.gu.’ 


■writers who hold diametrically opposite ■nows. 
As might be expected, the truth lies in the golden 
mean. The human mind and soul are capable of 
accommodating simultaneously opinions which are 
not only inconsistent, but even mutually exclusive. 
It is just because man does not always trouble to 
disentangle his thoughts and to harmonize them 
that he is willing to retain the incongi uent. Conse- 
quently a whole-hearted belief in the supremacy 
of the Godhead need not necessarily exclude an 
acknowledgment of the working of other powers. 
To arrive at the conclusion that one or the other 
of these beliefs must be rejected requires consider- 
able progress along the path of mental reasoning. 

The belief in spirits during post-Biblical times 
was a legacy from earlier periods (see esp. the 
‘ Assyr.-Bab.’ and ‘ Hebrew' artt. on the present 
subject). What Chaldoea, Arabia, and Egypt gave 
to Canaan underwent substantial change, and re- 
ceived additions from internal and external sources. 
In Palestine itself, Galilee * may be singled out as 
being the centre where demonology was strongest, 
but this must not by any means be taken to exclude 
other parts. Many causes contributed to the dif- 
fusion of these ideas. The ever-growing intercourse 
with the Greek and Roman world, produced by 
commercial and political circumstances, can scarcely 
have failed to make the Jews acquainted with many 
new forms of spirits. The Jews from the Diaspora 
who re-^visited their native land cannot have re- 


turned entirely empty-handed, and foreign ideas 
must have found a fruitful soil in those parts where 
religious influences were weakest to countejact 
them. By a people naturally given to syncretisni, 
dryads and satyrs would easily be associated inth 
shedtm and s^'irtm. Moreover, the intercourse 
between the coastland of Palestine and the iEgcan 
and Cypriote ports must have led to an interchange 
of ideas as well as of commodities. But, without 
going BO far afield ns Greece, there were enough 
territorial influences at hand to account for many 
foreign elements in Jewish demonological beliefs 
and practices. 

A complete list of the various forms of demons 
may be seen in JE, art. ‘ Demonology.’ The scope 
of the present article is to furnish suggestions 
which may in some cases account for their exist- 
ence. While franldy admitting the origin of a 
large number to be purely superstitious, there are 
yet many for which other explanations^ must be 
sought. The area to be considered is immense, 
and references of great importance opeur in all 
branches of literature — Apocrypha and Psoudcpi- 
grapha. New Testament and Patristic wntings, 
and Talmudic and Rabbinic works of ail ages, 
including Halakha, Haggada, and Qabbala. im 
account of this wide area, _ great care must 
exercised in drawing conclusions. Demons occur- 
ring in late books must be traced to ’ 

sources. An isolated reference m the 
'ArUJch (1555) requires investigation a-s to wlietncr 
it be a medimval invention or a lingering ™riiv 
of a primitive superstition. Secondly, referen ^ 
must be examined to see whether they , 

utterances of indmduals or genuine _ 

popular belief; and distinctions must be drmm 

between local and general beliefs, between Sc 
and non-Semitic, and between Jewush Iwhefs ana 
those borrowed by Jews from their .. i 

European countries. A requirement, r i 

than any of the foregoing, is the exercise of 
analysis in selecting Talmudic ' 

absolutely necessary to assign cmIi f ^ 

its proper local and chronologiwil P j 

is to say, evidence which applies to B 
inadmissible for Palestine; v-Inch is foun'J 

to occur in Galilee cannot bo used to p ^ 
l C(. H. Gritz, Oe$ch,*, Ixlpri?. 
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ments for JndiBa; and the same care must be 
exercised in respect of chronology. 

In investigating Talmudic evidence as to spirits, 
the reader will notice, at the outset, different 
attitudes adopted by the Kabbis in dealing with 
this question. In some cases the reality of demons 
seems to be taken for granted absolutely ; in others 
it seems, ivith no less certainty, to be denied. 
Stories occur in which both these attitudes may be 
traced simultaneously. The reason for this may 
be found if the nationality of the respective teachers 
be sought. It has already been stated that Galilee 
was the centre of Palestinian demonology, and it 
will almost invariably be found that Galilean 
teachers accepted, while Jtidcsan teachers rejected, 
the existence of spirits. The numerous instances 
which the NT furnishes would have been impos- 
sible save in Galilee ; there is a strong similarity 
between these and those adduced by Galiliean 
Rabbis. The same must be said of those Rabbis 
who came from Mesopotamia. As they were 
brought up in surroundings in which superstition 
was rife, their teaching was tinged by a belief in 
Mirits, and in comparison with them the clarity of 
Palestinian teaching stands out in bold relief. 

Justin Martyr {Dial. i. 85) accuses the Jews of 
employing amulets and conjurations to no less an 
extent than the heathen. The evidence of R. 
Simon b. Yobai, a Galilffian Tanna of the 2nd 
cent., is equally conclusive for GalUee. Thus Bab. 
'Erubhin, 646, states : 

‘ The Master says : " We do not pass by food (which Is lying 
in the street, and which may have been used for protection 
against spirits)." B. Yoljanan in the name of B. Simon b. Yohai 
says : “ This decision applies only to the earlier generations, 
when the daughters of Israel were not practised in all arts of 
mapo nisn?) ; but nowadays, when the daughters of 

Israel are indeed practised in all magical arts, this does not 
apply. It has been taught that one should pass by loaves, but 
not small pieces." B. Asi said to E. Ashi : “Do they, then, not 
use small pieces also lor this purpose?"’ (Note that none of 
these Babbis is a Judman. Simon b. Yobai was a GoUltean, and 
E. Asi and B. Ashi were Babylonians.) 

The difference between Judtea, on the one hand, 
and Galilee and Babylon, on the other, may be 
demonstrated by the story related about Zonin and 
the Palestinian Aqiba in Bab. 'Aboda Zdrd, 55a : * 

‘ Zonin said to B. Aqiba : " Both of us know that there is no 
reality in idols, but how is It that we see men going to them 
lame and returning sound ? ” He replied I will relate to thee 
a parable. There was once in the city an honest man, with whom 
all the Inhabitants would deposit their money without witnesses. 
One man, however, would always do so before witnesses. On one 
occasion he forgot and omitted the witnesses. Then said the 
wife of the honest man to him. Now we can deny him ; but he 
replied. And indeed since ho is foolish, shall we lose our faithful- 
ness? ” So also is It with chostisomenta (i,«. diseases). When 
they are sent upon man, the precise limits of their duration are 
specified ; they are adjured and warned at what moment, by 
what physician, and by what drug they are to leave the patient. 
When the time arrives for the diseases to depart, and it happens 
that the sufferer is at the (heathen) temple, the diseases say: 
" By rights we should not go, but shall we prove unfaithful to 
our oatt for the sake of a fool?”’ 

These and similar anecdotes, which are to be found 
in the same place, show that the Pal. Rabbis placed 
no reliance in Mirits and conjurations. It should 
be noted that R. Aqiba (A.D. 60-135) says of him- 
self elsewhere (Sem. viii. ; Jlf. Iji. 216) : ‘ The people 
of the south know Aqiba, but whence should the 
people of Galileo know him ? ’ It was in Galilee 
that the people believed in possession by evil spirits 
and in the actuality of demons {e.g, NT refer- 
ences), whereas in Palestine the views of Aqiba 
prevailed. 

One of the favourite forms of procuring inter- 
course with spirits was by spending the night in a 
cemetery. In connexion with this practice, refer- 
ence should be made to Jer. Tenimoth, i. fol. 40a, 
outer column, line 29; Giitin, yii. beginning, .fol. 
486, outer column (ed. Krotoschin, 1866), and Bab. 
^agiga, 36, near end. In all these cases invocation 

^Xho Ocmara Is nttemptinp to account for God*fi tolerating 
idols and superstitions, and for the fact that spirits do some* 
times accomplish cures. 


of spirits is mentioned : e.g. TvPt?, he who 
burns incense to the shedhn, and he who passes the 
night by the graves in order to enter into com- 
munion with an unclean spirit. These customs are 
strongly condemned, and are viewed as an indica- 
tion of insanity {i.e, one who participates is a 
With these passages may be compared the 
story in Levit. Eahba, xxvi 5 : 

E. Berakhya in the name of E. Levi relates that a kohen and 
on Israelite were possessed by a demon and went to a skilled 
phi-sician, who prescribed for the Israelite, but left the kohen 
neglected. The latter asked the reason, and the phj-sician re- 
plied : * He is an Israelite, and is of those who spend the night 
at the graves ; but thou, who art a kohen, dost not act thus, 
therefore I left thee and prescribed for him.’ 

This story illustrates the difference between the 
ignorant and the learned classes ; it should be 
contrasted with the statements of Athenagoras 
(Legatio pro Christianis, chs. xxiv., xxvi., xxvii.), 
to whom demons were a vivid reality.' 

Probably the earliest demons are those originat- 
ing from the movements of celestial bodies and 
from natural phenomena. To the former, of course, 
belong Bab. and, later on, Persian examples. Simi- 
larly the sand-storm in the desert may be safely 
held to account for some of the aspects of the Arabic 
jinn. So, too, Ps 91® ‘ the destruction that wasteth 
at noonday ’ may not improbably refer to the burn- 
ing heat of midday. The development of this 
idea may be found in Bab. Pesahim, 1116 ff., where 
the same word qctcbh occurs. 

Inasmuch ns the functions of religion were, among 
the Jews, very wide, the scope of the teacher’s 
activity extended to many branches which would 
not to-day be considered as belonging to the true 
sphere of religion. He legislated for social as well 
as for religious matters ; the daily intercourse 
between man and his neighbour was the object of 
his attention. Consequently, when there are found 
quasi-religious references to spirits, in connexions 
which seem very remote from religion in its modern 
signification, it must be remembered that the word 
has been greatly restricted in the process of time. 
In turning back to those spirits which may perhaps 
have their origin in natural phenomena, the fore- 
going must be borne in mind. Thus in Pesahim, 
1116, to which reference has been made, the follow- 
ing statement occurs : 

‘From the first of Tammuz to the sixteenth there can he no 
doubt os to their actuality ; after that date it is doubtful. They 
may be found in the shadow of ivy which is stunted (not n yard 
high), and in the morning and evening shadoa-s which are not a 
yard high, but chiefly they may be found in the shadows of a 
privy.' 

The Gemara does not particularize the spirits 
mentioned in the pass.age cited, which follows 
references to many varieties of spirits. There 
cannot, however, be much doubt that the qefcbh 
or spirit of poisonous pestilence, is meant, 
although the passage might refer generally to 
shedim, for this spirit is described a few lines earlier 
in the Gemara : 

‘ Tho qefebh m'riri is of two kinds ; one comes in the morning, 
the other in the afternoon. The former is called ge(eih m'riri, 
and causes mealy porridge to ferment (lit., it appears in a vessel 
of mealy porridge and stirs the spoon). The latter is the pestil- 
ence which destroyeth at noonday ; it nppe.ars like a sieve on 
the horns of a goat, and it turns like a sieve ’ (fft. supra). 

It would not seem a very rash assumption to regard 
this spirit as the development and personification 
of mi^ummer heat. Tammuz is elsewhere stated 
to be the height of summer, e.g. Shab. 53a, where 
a pOTular proverb is quoted to the effect tliat even 
in Tammuz the_ donkey feels the cold. The fact 
that attention is drawn to those shadows which 
afibrd insufficient protection from the rays of the 
sun, _ and the stress laid on the evil efi’ects of 
proximity to a privy, render this view more prob- 

I It may be mentioned, inddentaily, that the term for posses- 
sion by a demon is .ISJ, ksr. The spirits are said to have been 
created on Friday afternoon before Sabbath ; see Gen. liabba, 
vii. 7; PiVqeAtolA.v.S, where theyare included in tbecategorj 
of mythical phenomena. 
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able ; so also does the mention of the action of heat 
on food and on animals (cf. the danger of sleeping 
under the rays of the moon [Pay. llln, near foot)). 

Closely allied to spirits which are embodiments 
of natural phenomena are those which affect man 
in his daily life. In the Gemara on the tenth 
Mishna of Pesahim many are mentioned. Under 
the guise of demons, they teach lessons in cleanli- 
ness, sobriety, care, and economy. For instance, 

‘ ReS Laqis says ; “ Whosoever does one oJ the following four 
things risks his life, and his blood i.s on his own head, namely : 
lie who perfonns his natural functions between a palm tree and 
a wall ; be who passes between two palm trees ; he who drinks 
borrowed water ; he wlio passes over spilt water, even if his own 
wile has spilled it in his presence." ' 

It is niinecessary to show what points underlie 
these warnings, which are, moreover, still further 
discussed in the Gemara; hut it is well to note 
that the form of the warning has changed some- 
what. The demon is implied, but not actually 
expressed. Similar instances are the following : 

• The Genius (inp't<=Pers. izad ; so Goldschmidt, in his tr. of 
Jer., p. 7111) of sustenance is called Cleanliness ; the Genius of 
poverty is called Dirt.' R. Papa says : ‘ A man should not enter 
a house in which there Is a cat, barefooted. Why ? Because a 
cat kills and devours serpents, and serpents have small bones ; 
should one of these bones enter his foot, it could not be dislodged 
and would become dangerous. Others say that a man should 
not enter a house In which there is no cat, by night. Why f 
Because a serpent could, unknown to him, become attached'to 
him.’i 

One of the peculiarities of the Hebrew language, 
as comparea with Greek, is its paucity of abstract 
nouns. Although Aramaic, especially that dialect 
in which the Talmud is composed, has a far larger 
vocabulary than Mishnic Heorew, yet it cannot be 
denied that the mind of the Jew preferred nonns 
of a concrete meaning. This fact deserves recoOTi- 
tion when considering demonology. The vocabu- 
lary contained no word which could adequately 
render such terms as ‘ dirt,’ ‘ infection,’ ‘ hygiene,’ 
etc., and in dealing with scientific terms it was, 
and is still, a matter of extreme difficulty to find 
suitable translations. This fact will be evident to 
any one who attempts to render into classical or 
even Mishnic Hebrew a piece of philosophical prose 
which could be turned into classical Greek with 
facility. Consequently the personification of a 
quality is sometimes to be disregarded, and the 
underlying principle must be extracted. It might 
be urged that the Greek no less than the Hebrew 
people had its demons ; but other circumstances, 
whicli will readily suggest themselves, have to be 
taken into account. Instances of this kind are the 
following : 

In Yoma, 77b, reference is made to the demon Nha’I?, whose 
name also occurs in Ta'anith, 20b, where the kind actions of It, 
Huna are enumerated. Shibtd clings to the finger-tips and 
afflicts people, especially young children, who cat with unwashed 
hands. R. Huna n-as acquainted with this demon, and used to 
place a jar of water ready, saying, ‘ Whosoever wishes, let him 
come and wash Ids hands so as to avoid the danger from the 
SMbtd.' Kohler (JS, art. ‘ Demonology,’ p. S17. foot) associates 
SAtbtd with croup. In the same way the Shulifon Arftkh pre. 
serves an early reference to the evil spirit which clings to a man's 
unwashed finger-tips, and urges the necessity of washing them. 
It is scarcely conceivable that the evil spirit in this case can have 
any other meaning than dirt— a word for which the Hcb. lan- 
guage does not contain an appropriate equivalent. 

It is possible that the demon Zifffft (see Is Stte; 'Snibhin,JBb, 
1005 ; Oen. R, xx.) belongs to this category. Adam is said to 
have married Lilith in addition to Eve, and filled the world with 
sAfdIm and demons of every description, which she bore him. j 
Then, seized with Jealousy of Eve’s children, she attacks and 
attempts to slay newly-born infants, story recalls the myth 
of Latona's anger against the children of Niohe, but perhaps the 
Lilith idea is a personification of the perils which beset women 
In child-birth. 

Kohler (loc. eit.) enumerates many instances of demons of 
disease; e.g. rttafi {tradn, catalepsy; ruali palga, headache; 
ben n'/tltm, epilepsy ; ruab qardeyaqos (copSioxij), melancholy; 

t In this case, although the demon has become completely 
rationalized, the warning is addressed to a man's common sense, 
and not to his fear of the supernatural. Yet it must be borne 
in mind that Papa, a Bab. Amorafa.D. 300-375), was noted tor 
his belief in demons. Cf. especially the ps“i '.T recited at the 
end o! a niasietWa. 


for all of which suitable Heb, equivalents are Jackin- • it cannot 
be from pure choice that demonology was called upon to famish 
descriptive titles. _ 

There are cases in which demons and spirits 
are cited as playing pranks of a harmle^ or 
even amusing character, comparable to those of 
fairies and kelpies in folk-lore. The fact that such 
stories are foimd in most abstruse portions of the 
Gemara supports the idea above suggested. Chil- 
dren accompanied the Eabbis and listened to their 
discussions, and a story of the man’ellous and 
supernatural may have been purposely introduced 
in order to sbimnlate wandering wits or as a reward 
for diligent attention. 

On the other hand, it cannot he denied that in 
many cases the demon is of a purely superstitious 
nature, e.g. Berakhoth, 6a : 

‘ It is taught : Abba Benjamin says, "Were mortal eye capaWi 
of seeing everything, it would he impossible for any human being 
to exist on account of the JIazziqim (‘Harmers’)." Abbaye 
says, “ They are more numerous than wo, and surround us os 
the mounds of earth (thrown up by the plough) surround the 
furrow." R. Huna says, “ Each of us has a thousand on hlslc/t, 
and a myriad on his right." Rabba says, "The jostling at lec- 
tures is due to them, weariness of the knees is due to them, the 
wearing out of the clothes of the Rabbis is due to their rubbing, 
tottering feet are due to them. Whoever wishes to know tlicm, 
let him take sifted ashes and strew them round his bed, and in 
the morning their traces will be seen as of the footprints of a 
cook. He who wishes to see them must take the after-birth of a 
black cat, the daughter of a black cal, the firstborn ot a first- 
born ; let him burn it with fire, pound it up, and smear his eyes 
therewith ; then he will see them. Let him cast them into an 
iron tube and seal them with an iron seal-ring, lest they steal 
aught. Let him keep his mouth (perhaps the moutli ot the 
tube) closed, lest he be Injured. B. Bibi b. Abbaye did tliis, but 
he suffered injury; so the Rabbis prayed for him, and he was 
cured."' 


This extract contains both the playful and the 
superstitions elements, but it is very hard to ob- 
serve the distinction. It is also a matter of no 
small difficulty to determine how far the belief in 
demons was actual or superficial, ot, if actual, 
whether good, innocuous, or^ definitely liamiiul. 
It is to be regarded os an evil thing for e man to 
regulate his conduct by his belief in spirits, but 
great objection cannot oe raised to a bare acknow- 
ledgment of their existence. _ A child’s life would 
be empty without fairy stories ; even to-day the 
personification of the spirit of Christmas festivity re- 
ceives good-natured toleration. Eeligious thinkers 
belonging to most heterogeneous schools of thought 
accept angelology and demonology ns a nccespary 
concomitant of religion. The presence of both is 
essential to that mystic element from whicli no 
religion is or should be entirely divorced. But tlic 
force of the imaginative faculty becomes baneful 
when it invades the sphere of reason and subyeits 
reason itself. It is almost impossible to estauUsn 
a hard and fast rule in these cases. 

The demonology of the Qnbbala, and also of tlie 
later Eabbinio writings, is extremely interesting. 
Many beautiful Minhaaim of Jewish ceremonial 
are derived from Qabbafa, which assumes a mystic 
connexion between things terrestrial and colcsliai, 
and symbolically identifies the form v ith t n- 
matter. . . 

The prayer at the blowing ol the rams horn ou Acw irara 
day makes the notes ot the s7iC/ar into .g ti|. 

Divine Throne, while inability to Wow the >. jinj.. 

Viter fto-nV cVil Inclination, lust') w-hich 
thoughts and robs him of hdmcdndh < ^ 

produce a note. So, too, on Friday night, when a man return^ 
Irom the synagogue to liis home, which 
the Sabbath bride in peace and love, two 
him and bless him, while the evil angel A and 

Amen. But, if the man's thoughts are 
If the reception of the bride is neglected, the good angcla 

fully depart and the evU anjjel prcvaiw. «a 

In such cases the siiirits are to explained w 
graphic representations of the framc o ® 
mn, poetically e.xpres.sed. and f e.c ti e 

5afgw of Socrates may be compared ; it is i i ^e 
jircumstances undoubtedly that the ^ , ly 

mggested by the Eabbis were meant ^ ap, l^ 
rhe recital of verses of Scripture, c-spccwlly of tii 
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Psalms, and the observance of t‘philltn, m^z'&za, 
and sfcffA, were intended to prove a balm to a 
troubled mind, and to divert distraught fancies, 
but not to have a therapeutic effect on the body.^ 
Nevertheless, the belief among medimval Rabbis 
as to the actuality of spirits seems to have been 
real. Maimonides and Ion Ezra form very striking 
exceptions (cf. Ibn Ezra on Lv 17’, and contrast 
Nahmanides quoted by Kohler, loc. cit. ; cf. also 
Eashi on Dt 32’^ and Job 5”). 

Sivmmary. — (1) Belief in the existence of spirits 
cannot be denied, but (2) it was largely limited to 
Galilee and Babylonia. Palestine, on the whole, 
was free from it, and (3) in some cases other ex- 
planations must be sought: (a) natural phenomena, 
(6) absence of terms for abstract nouns, (c) the 
occasional root of social and other precepts in man’s 
fondness for the supernatural, (a) playful spirits 
and fairy stories, and (e) the action of mysticism 
on the pious mind. (4) It is difficult to estimate 
the extent to which credence was given to the 
actuality of spirits and to which this belief in- 
fluenced personal conduct. 

Literature. — M. Griinbaum, Seat Seilrage zur eemititchen 
Sagenkunde, Leyden, 1893; L. Blau, Altjild. Zauhencesm, 
Strassburg, 1893 ; K. Kohler, art. ‘Demonology,’ in iv. 514. 
A. Kohut, Angelologie und Dammotogie in ihrer Abhdngigheit 
vom Parsisrmis (189G), is the chief work. Talmudic references 
may be consulted in Rodkinson’s tr. (New York, 1901), or pre- 
ferably in L. Goldschmidt (text and tr., Berlin, 1897). 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Muslim).— Besides 
the gods to whom they devoted a regular cult, the 
ancient Arabs recognized a series of inferior spirits, 
whom they conciliated or conjured by magical 
practices. In this matter, as in others, hfnhammad 
preserved the ancient beliefs by adapting them to 
the new religion, in such a way that it is im- 
possible to distinguish which elements in his 
teaching are sprang from his inward conviction 
and which are simply a concession to the doctrine 
of his compatriots. To these notions — Muhammad’s 
inheritance, so to speak — are added outside ele- 
ments, Jewish and Christian, themselves derived 
from Chaldeea and Parsiism. It seems impossible 
to give a precise account of the doctrine of the 
Quran on the subject of spirits, for ev'en the very 
earliest commentators are hedged around with in- 
numerable traditions, which it is anything but 
easy to criticize. It may be said, however, that 
the Qur’an traces out all the main divisions of the 
system : angels, servants of Allah ; Satan and his 
horde who animate the images of false gods ; 
lastly, the jinn, some of whom are believers, some 
unbmievers. If it indicates the existence of several 
categories of angels, it nevertheless names only 
two, viz. Jabril and hlika’il ; for Huriit and Marut 
are fallen angels ivith a Satanic rble. 

However, just as Judaism, under the influence 
of the Qabbala, multiplied its list of spirits, 
and Christianity set up in battle array its armies 
of angels and demons, IslSm also found in this 
belief and in the magic straggle for the favour, or 
against the attacks, of spirits an element of re- 
action against the cold, aloof unity of Allah. 
From Judaism and Christianity Islam learned the 
names of spirits not knoivn before, and it gave 
them definite forms, in descriptions which grew in 
bulk during the favourable stages of anthropomor- 

E hism and the hawhiya, and then gained in co- 
erence under the influence of Mu'tazilitism. This 
doctrine we shall discuss in a few line& 

Islam recognizes three classes of living beings 
higher than man ; angels (malah, plur. mcda’ika ) ; 
demons {shaiiun, plur. shaynitn) ; and iinn. The 
essential and common characteristip of these beings 
is that they are formed from one single substance, 

1 Compare San5,x. 1, where incantations over wounds are for- 
bidden. He who practises these has no share in the world to 
come, for he has doubted God’s omnijxjtence. 


instead of from a combination of substances like 
the human body. 

Among these spirits, the front rank is occupied 
by the angels; they are Allah’s bodyguard, and 
do his Tvill and obey his word. According to 
KazwinI (i. 55), ‘ the angels are beings formed from 
a single substance, endowed with life, speech, and 
reason.’ Authorities are not agreed as to the 
characteristics that distinguish them from demons 
and jinn ; according to some, they differ in their 
very nature, just as one species of terrestrial 
animal differs from another ; others are of opinion 
that the difference is only in contingencies, or re- 
lativities, such as are contained in the notions of 
complete and incomplete, good and bad, etc. The 
angels are essentially sacred, untouched by the 
guut of passion or the stains of anger. They are 
in constant attendance upon the commands of 
Allah. Their food is iasbth (the recitation of the 
formula ‘ Glory to Allah 1 ’), and their drink is 
taqdis (‘ AUah is holy ! ’). Their occupation is to 
repeat the name of Allah, and all their joy is in 
his worship. Allah created them and gave them 
diverse forms, that they might fulfil his commands 
and people the heavens. The prophet said : ‘ The 
heavens crack, and cannot but crack, for there is 
not a hand’s-breadth of space to be found in them 
without an angel bending or prostrating himself 
before Allah.’ 

The Arabic word malah, the general word for 
angel, means ‘sent,’ and is a Jewish loan-word. 
It has lost its true form jTial’ah, which survives, 
however, in the characteristic form of the plural 
mald’iha. The exact pronunciation was as in pre- 
Islamic Arabia, as we know from a verse of Abu 
Wajra, quoted in the Lisun al-Arab (xii. 386), 
where it is necessary to the metre. But a certain 
number of angels had special names, which ivill be 
mentioned later on, partly derived from the Qur’an. 
It seems useless to quote all the verses of the Book 
where angels are mentioned ; we shall therefore 
notice only the most interesting. 

The greatest of the angels— those honoured by 
all the others as dearest to their Lord— are the 
four throne-bearers of Allah (hamalat al'arsh), 
whose number ivill be doubled on the resurrection 
day. Their duty is, besides, to praise Allah and 
implore him on behalf of true believers. Muslim 
legend gives them the form of the four beings who 
passed mto Christianity ■with the Apocalypse to 
symbolize the evangelists: man, bull, eagle, and 
lion. This legend defines further the relations 
established by their form between each of them 
and a class of living beings on earth : the first 
angel is humanity’s intercessor before Allah ; the 
second pleads for domestic animals ; the third for 
birds ; and the fourth for savage beasts. 

The cherubim (karubiyim) are angels who are 
absolutely absorbed in the holiness of Allah ; 
their function is to repeat the tashih (‘Glora to 
Allah ! ’) unfalteringly all day and all night. They 
seem to inhabit a secluded part of the sky, where 
they live in peace, far removed from the attacks 
of the devil, ’iblls. 

There are four angels who have a distinct per- 
sonality and are each kno'wn by a separate name : 
Jabril (Gabriel), Mika’il (Michael), 'Azra’il, and 
’Israfil. Authorities class these in a special 
group: these four archangels will be the last to 
die at the end of the world. Jabril (or Jabra’il, 
Jibrll, and sometimes Jibrin) is, above all, the 
angel of revelation ('amin al-icahl ) : he was the 
messenger sent by Allah to the prophets and 
p-articuTarly to Muhammad. His formidable ap- 
pearance would overawe men, and so he has to 
appear in disguise to the prophets. Muhammad 
entreated him to reveal himself to him as he really 
t was, and Jabril consented ; but, when he appeared, 
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immense, and covering the whole horizon ■with his 
wings, the Prophet fainted away. Even the in- 
habitants of the sky w'ere alarmed by him. When 
Allah sent him to deliver the Word to a prophet, 
they heard a noise like the dragging of chains 
over rocks, and so terrible that they swooned. 
When Jabril approached them, they recovered 
their senses, and asked what the Lord had said to 
him: ‘The Truth’ {al-Saqq), replied the a^el, 
and all repeated : ‘ Al-^aq^, al-Haqq 1 ’ This 
function of Jabril is explained in Arabic by 
terms analogous to those mentioned above : he is 
the ‘OTardian of holiness’ {^azin al-quds), the 
‘ faithful spirit ’ {ar-riih al-amin), the ‘ holy 
spirit’ (ar-J-vh al-quds); in which terms we see 
a borrowing from Christianity. He is also the 
‘supreme confidant’ {cin-namus al-akbar), and 
the ‘peacock of the angels’ {td'us al-niala’ika). 
His rme, however, is not restricted to the carrying 
of revelation. 

A tradition Eayt that, when the Prophet asked him to reveal 
all his power, Jabril answered : ‘ On in.v two wings I bore the 
country ot the people of Loth, and carried it up into the air so 
high that its inhabitants could no longer hear their cocks 
crow ; then I turned it upside down.’ 

It is also said that he has assistants who watch 
over the w’elfare of the world. Schwab (Angdlol. 
h6b., 1897, p. 91) notices some characteristics of 
his various functions. The most simple descrip- 
tions give him six huge wings, each composed of 
a hundred little ones ; he has also two other tvings 
wliich he uses to destroy rebel cities. But later 
texts show’ JabrH provided w’ith sixteen hundred 
wings, and covered with saffron hairs; a sun shines 
betw’een hisses, a moon and stars betw’een every 
tw’o hairs. Re enters the Sea of Light {Bahr an- 
NUr) three hundred and sixty times every' day; 
and every time he comes out of it a million drops 
fall from his wln^s, and form the angels called 
‘ Spiritual’(i2i/7fdntya), ‘ because they spread abroad 
spirit, peace, and perfumes’ (ar-riih xo'ar-rahi vfar- 
riJian). Jabril w’as created five hundred years 
after Alika’il. He is named three times in the 
Qur’an (ii. 91, 92, Ixvi. 4) ; but he also appears 
under other names (ii. 81, 254, v. 109, where he is 
the annunciator to Ma^; xvi. 104, xxvi. 193, 
liv. 6, etc. ). In ii. 92, Mika’il (in the form Alikal) 
is mentioned after Jabril, to reply, the com- 
mentaries say, to the Jew’s, who regarded the 
former as their ally and the latter as their enemy, 
and gave this as a pretext for rejecting the re- 
velation brought to Muhammad by Jabril (Tabari, 
Tafsir, i. 330). 

Mika’il (Michael) is the angel charged wth pro- 
viding food for the body, and knowledge and 
prudence for the mind. "He is the supreme con- 
troller of aU the forces of Nature. From each of 
his eyes there fall a thousand tears, from each of 
which Allah creates an angel with the same form 
as Michael. Singpng praises to Allah until the 
day of judgment, they watch over the life of the 
world; these are the (cherubim). Being 

Alichael’s assistants, they control the rain, plants, 
and fruits ; every plant on the earth, every tree, 
every drop of water, is under the care of one of 
them. The earliest traditions locate Michael in 
the seventh heaven, on the borders of the Full Sea 
(aUBahr al-Masgiir), which is crow’ded with an 
innumerable array of angels; Allah alone knows 
his form and the number of his w’ings. Later on, 
however, the descriptions become more precise : 
his wings are of the colour of green emerala ; he is 
covered with safiron hairs, and each of them con- 
tains a million faces and mouths, and as many 
tongues which, in a million dialects, implore the 
pardon of Allah ; from a million eyes that weep 
over the sins of the faithful fall the tears from 
which Allah formed the cherubim. Michael was 
created five hundred years after ’Isrufil. The con- 


ception that arises from the representation of the 
forces of Nature in the form of angels distributed 
throughout the world is decidedly pantheistic ; it 
W’as developed in a most curious manner by late 
Arabic traditions which have been summarized by 
Kazwini (i. 62 f.). As we might have expected, a 
JiadUh was the origin of this idea : 

Around each man appeared a hundred and elrty anreh 
‘flitting round him, like flies around a pot ot honey on a 
summer day’; these are the Agents ot Beings (llauiulil al- 
Ka'inal). They are the torces ot nutrition, and endow the inert 
food introduced into the body ot man with the power ot 
becoming flesh, bone, and blood. They have to watch that 
the organism preserves what is necessary to It and gets rid of 
superfluous matter ; that each organ plays its part and not the 
part of any other. The whole mysterious development ot life 
IS thus put into the light fingers of heavenly workmen. 

To these w’e must add still another angel called 
the Snirit, or the Breath (ar-Euh), W’hich may well 
be only a new’ form of Jabril. To him and to his 
incarnations Allah entrusted the duty of bringing 
motion to the heavenly spheres and tne stars, and 
of animating the sublunary bodies and living beings. 
Just as he can make the heavenly bodies perform 
their revolutions, he can also stop them m their 
course — ■with Allah’s permission. 

The third of the angels of definite personality is 
mentioned in the Qur’an (xxxii. 11) under the 
name of malaJeu ’l-maut ; but tradition calls him 
'.^r&’il. 


After Allah created the angel of death, 'Azru’il, 
he kept him hidden for a time from the other 
angels. When he showed him to them, they all 
fell into a faint w’hich lasted a thousand years. 
This terrible being, who plays so important a part 
in the e.xistence of the w’orld, and who is every- 
where at once, is only a passive agent of Allah’s 
\vill; Allah holds death in his hands. Muslim 
■writers insist on this fact ; for it was possible to 
believe, on the other hand, that the terrible angel 
of death himself executed the decrees which Allah 
had inscribed upon the ‘ Well-guarded Tablet of 
Destiny ’ (al-luh al-mahfftz) ; but this is not the 
case. Azra’il fioes nothing w’ithout the express 
command of Allah. He knows nothing but what 
Allali tells him. He receives from Alnh the 
leaves upon which the names of those w’ho are 
about to die are ■written. It is only in details that 
the traditions differ. According to some, tlie 
guardian angel comes and warns AzrR U that the 
man under his care is approaching his last monicnts. 
The angel of death notes the name of the dying 
man in his register, with a white mark in the case 
of a believer, w’ith a black mark in the case ol 
others. But he waits until o leaf falls from the 
tree that is by the throne of Allah ( arsh) wutli the 
d'ving man’s name inscribed on it. According to 
othera, this leaf falls from the tree forty days 
before the death of the man, who is living upon 
the earth during this interval but dead in tlie sKj . 
Still another account is that an angel sent oy 
Alab brings to 'Azra’il the list of men who are te 

die during the year: this message no doubt comes 

to him on the ‘night of destiny 
which is at the middle of the month Sha 
during which the pious man, rapt in . r 

see, across a hollow of the slcy, the leaf on 
his name is ivritten falling from the tree. 

Al our authorities agree in 

angel of death is present wherever a 

from life, and this presence is anthrooomorphiz^ 

in stories the tvide diffusion nrnnd king 

popularity: the story, e.p., of the prond hmg 
and the beggar is world-wide (Tab.arl, .g 

MQstatref. etc.); Some explain tlf , 
presence by saying that the coal rise 

issistants (’dwCin) who inakc the man takes 
ap to his tlu-oat, whence Azra il „ fgrm 

it. Others represent the temblc angel i" the ^ 
of a vague, formidable being, whoso feet !™ 
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the borders of the •world ; his head reaches the 
highest heaven, and his face looks towards the 
Tablet of Destiny. Bnt this description did nob 
seem satisfying, and writers accordingly give him 
seventy thousand feet and four thousand “wings, 
while nis body is provided •with as many eyes and 
tongues as there are men in the world. Every 
time a being dies, one of these eyes closes, and at 
the end of the world only eight eyes will be open, 
since there “will be only eight beings alive — the 
four archangels and the four throne-bearers. 
Azra’il has four faces, each of which is reserved 
for a special class of beings : the face on his head 
is for prophets and angels, that on his chest is for 
believers, that on his back for unbelievers, and 
that on his feet for the jinn. 

The angel of death consigns the souls he has 
seized to the angels of compassion {maWihat ar- 
rahma) or to the angels of punishment (mala’ihat 
al-adhab), according as they are believers or un- 
believers ; but certain authors say that it is the 
angels assisting 'Azra’il who themselves carry off 
the soul “with gentleness or roughly. It is also said 
that 'Azra’il, with Allah’s permission, calls the 
souls, and they come and place themselves between 
the two first fingers of his hand. Lastly, accord- 
ing to still others, 'Azra’il gathers the believing 
souls together, with his right hand, in a white silk 
cloth perfumed with musk, and sends them to the 
farthest summits of heaven {al-'aliyyin), while the 
souls of unbelievers are crowded into a rag coated 
•with tar-water and launched into the depths of 
hell {as-sijjin). 

No man can escape 'Azra’il j it is impossible to 
cheat him even by being instantly transported 
by magical means to the very ends of the earth : 
'Azra’il is there in an instant. This is seen in the 
story of Solomon and the young man who was 
carried to China by his jinn ; this popular story is 
found everywhere CTabari, Ghazali, Wolff, The 
1001 Nights, Mflstatref, etc.). The Qur’an com- 
mentators, however, insist on the amicable relations 
ivhioh Solomon vowed with 'Azra’il, though he had 
started by fainting at the sight of the angel in his 
true shape. 

’Israfil is, according to the formula given by 
Kazwini, the angel who brings the orders of Allah 
to their proper destination, and who puts the soul 
into the body. He is the angel of whom the Qur’an 
speaks without naming him (-vi. 73, Ixxx. 33, etc.), 
and who is to sound the trumpet of the last judgment 
(far). ‘ The master of the trumpet (sahib al-qam),’ 
says a Iiadith, ' puts the trumpet to his lips, and, 
with gaze fixed upon the throne, waits for the 
command to blow. At the first blast, the blast of 
terror (nafJiat al-faz'), everything will perish in 
the heavens and on the earth, except what Allah 
udlls,’ t.e., according to different opinions, except 
the eight angels mentioned above, or only the four 
archangels, who will perish in the following order : 
Jabril, Mika’il, ’Israfil, and, last of all, the angel 
of death. After forty years passed in Earzah, 
’Israfil will be re-born and will sound the second 
blast, the blast of resurrection (nafJiat al-bdth)’, 
all the souls, gathered together in the bell of his 
trumpet, which is as vast as the heavens and the 
earth, will fly like a swarm of bees to the bodies 
they are about to animate. While this is the 
essential function of 'Israfil, it is not his only 
function. When Allah uishes to give a command 
to men, ho orders the Pen (qalam) to “write upon 
the 'Tablet of Destiny (liih). This he gives to 
’Israfil, who places it between his eyes, and transmits 
it to Mika’il. Mika’il gets the command performed 
by his assistants, who represent, as mentioned 
above, the forces of Nature. Authors describe 
’Israfil under a form borrowed from a hadlth oi 
'A’isha, repeating the words of Ka'b al-’Ahbar, i.e. 


the Jewish tradition. ’Israfil has four -wings : with 
the first he closes up the East ; “ndth the second the 
West ; “vvith the third he covers the earth ; and 
•with the fourth he veils his face before the Almighty 
Power of Allah. His feet are under the seventh 
world, while his head reaches up to the foot of the 
throne. A late and strange story (Wolff, p. 14) 
shows him weeping so copiously at the sight of bell 
that Allah has to stop his tears because they 
threaten to renew the Ilood of Noah. 

After a dead man has been placed in the tomb, 
and his friends have left him, and he has heard the 
sound of their retreating steps, two formidable 
angels, Munkar and Nakir, come and sit by his 
side, and ask him ; ‘ What say you of this man (i.e. 
Muhammad)?’ The believer (rmi'min) replies: 
‘ I bear witness that he is the prophet of Allah and 
his servant.’ Then the two angels show him the 
place which he might have occupied in hell, and, 
on the other hand, the place whicn ho will gain in 
paradise. The false believer (munafiq') and the 
unbeliever (kdfr) will reply to the same question : 
‘I do not know; I said what the others said.’ 
Then the two angels ■will beat him with iron rods 
so that he •will utter a cry which will be heard by 
men and jinn. According to other traditions, the 
uestions “will be asked by a special angel, called 
luman, who, if necessary, will deliver the dead 
person over to the punishment of the two angels of 
the tomb. Others, again, say that the angel 
placed in charge of the departed vdll question hun, 
and at the sound of his voice the tomb will contract, 
almost crushing the man dwelling within it, until 
the first Friday of Rajab. The believer who dies 
on a Friday is exempt from the questioning at the 
tomb. The name of these two angels is derived 
from a root nalcar, ‘ to deny ’ ; we hero find the 
parallelism dear to Hebrew traditions, and the 
presence of the initial M in one of the names— two 
souvenirs of Parsiism and Ancient Persia. 

Man is guarded night and day by the hafaza 
angels, ‘who protect him from jinn, men, and 
Satans,’ and who register aU his actions. These 
angels are four in number, two during the day, 
and two during the night. Some writers admit 
the existence of a fifth angel, who remains beside 
men constantly. The two angels stand by the 
side of the man, one at bis right hand and the 
other at his left, or one in front of him and the 
other behind ; by night they take up their position 
one at his head and the other at nis feet. The 
day-guardians change places with the night- 
guardians at the rising and the setting of the sun. 
These hours are dangerous in themselves, being 
the times when the jinn roam about, but they 
become much more dangerous to man because it is 
then that the change of the guard of the haftxM 
takes place. If the believer makes haste to begin 
the morning prayer (?ubh), and the evening prayer 
(maghrib) at the very earliest opportunity, the 
angels who have to depart from him leave him safe 
from the jinn, against whom the sacred ceremonies 
protect him, and ascend to heaven, bearing witness 
to Allah of the faith of his worshipper. Before he 
has finished his prayer, the other t“wo guardians 
come and stand by his sides. But it is not only to 
the machinations of the jinn that man is exposed : 
’Iblis is on the watch for him by day, and his son 
during the night. This very simple arrangement 
has also been complicated by the traditionalists of 
later times. To the four guardians already known 
they added six others : one of them holds the man 
by the tuft of hair which Muslims wear on the top 
of their heads, and drags him one way or the other 
according ns the man shows humility or pride. 
Another stays in front of his mouth to prevent 
the serpent from entering it. Two others protect 
his eyes ; and the last two, placed on his lips. 
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listen only to the words which he pronounces in 
prayer. 

On the liafaza devolves the duty of writing down 
the actions of men ; the one on the right hand 
keeps an account of the good deeds, ana the one 
on the left of the had. These registers will he a 
■witness on the judgment day. When the man 
performs a good deed, the angel on the right hand 
immediately writes it down ; when he commits a 
sin, the same angel begs his companion not to 
write it doivn, but to ^ve the sinner respite — six 
or seven hours, according to the "writers — during 
which he has time to repent. Some commentators 
even allow that a compensation may be arranged, 
and that every good action effaces a bad one. Un- 
believers also are said to have guardians (Qur’an, 
Ixxxvi. 4). 

When the liafaza see that the man over whom 
tliey had charge has died, they do not know wliat 
to do, and they pray to Allah, who tells them to 
go to the grave of the deceased and repeat the 
formulas of adoration (tasblh, taJcblr, taqdis), 
which, on the judgment day, will be counted 
among the merite of the deceased. 

These angels are mentioned several times In the Qur'an, 
into which they have been introduced by Christian tradition. 
In Ixxxii. 11, they are called kirdm kdtilnn, ‘ noble writers,' 
indicating their rftle as overseers of human notions ; in vi. 61 
they are called liafaza ; but in xiii. 12 they are at the same 
time called mu'aqqibdt, • those who relieve each other.’ 'This 
last expression is puzzling in its form, and the commen- 
tators, trying to explain it, say that it is a perfectly logic.'U 
double plural, and that the second verbal form 'aqqaba here 
stands for the third form 'dqaba. The Qur’an (1. 17) uses 
the word raqib to denote the guardian angel of men, and 
Tabari (Tafsir, xiii. OS, line 10) shows that Qur'an xiii. 12 was 
read by ‘Ali ben-Ka'b with the following variants : ' he has in 
front of him tmi'aqqibdl, and behind him a raqib.' There may 
be some connexion between these terms and those referring 
to the two stars which, during the course of the year, appear, 
one in the East and one in the West, at twilight and at dawn, 
and the observation of which serves as a foundation for a 
division of the year into twenty-eight mandzil or 'anted— a. 
division which is very fruitful in popular practices. The belief 
In guardian angels, then, over and above Christian traditions, 
might become connected with an astral cult. 

In the crowd of angels who have no special 
character, certain authors distinguish the ‘pious 
travellers’ {as-sayydhun) who scour the country 
with the intention of frequenting only the gather- 
ings where the name of Allah is being repeated. 
They then ascend to Allah, avho q^uestions them, 
and, on their evidence, pardons his fervent wor- 
shippers the faults they may have committed. 
According to a passage in Ibn al-Athir {Lisdn al- 
’Arab, xii. 386), none of these angels could enter 
any place in which there was an image or a dog. 

We cannot explain the circumstance that has 
drawn the names of Hiirut and Marut from the 
anonymous crowd of spirits into the broad day- 
light of the Holy Book (Qur’an, ii. 97). Traditions 
have developed rapidly to explain their history, 
and since the 9th cent, they have been copiously ex- 
plained by commentators (Tabari, Tafsir, i. 3402). 

Two angels having incurred the wrath of Allah have been 
thrown into a well in the town of Babylon, where, loaded with 
chains, they will teach mortals the art of magic until the end 
of the world. In order to punish them, Allah has commanded 
them to teach this accursed science ; but they have to warn 
those who consult them that they are rebels, and to advise 
them not to imitate them. According to a fadifA of 'A’isha, a 
woman came to her when the prophet was away, and told her 
that, being uneasy about the absence of her husband, she had 
consulted a sorceress ; carried away at a gallop by two black 
doCT (one of the ordinary disguises of ’Iblis), the two women 
had arrived at the edge of the Babylonian well, where the two 
fallen angels had put the inquirer in possession of magical 
powers, from which she was coming to ask the prophet to 
deliver her. 

Who are these two angels, and what was their 
crime? This is not the place to study in detail 
the diflferent versions which are prevalent in Arabic 
literature, or to show how, among the late ■writers, 
KazwinI, for example, the legend has, under Mu'ta- 
zilite influence, been contracted into an account of 
a more serious kind, but deprived of characteristic 


details. We shall give here the chief traits of the 
most fully developed legend, which seems to be 
the most ancient. 


The first men in the world soon gave themselves tip to all 
kinds of debauchery and crime. The angels who looked on at 
these horrors from the heights of heaven were surprised at the 
gentleness of Allah. * Be more tolerant,’ he said to them • ‘if 
you were exposed to the passions which agitate men, \ou 
would soon commit all their crimes.’ The angels protc'iid 
and begged Allah to put them to the test ; and he consented! 
They chose two of the most noble and pure among them 
Harut and Marut, who descended to earth. vUlah allowed 
them to live there in their own way, and prohibited them only 
from polytheism, theft, adultery, wine, and murder. All went 
well until one day, when a woman came before them ; whether 
by chance or chosen as Judges, they had to decide in a quarrel 
which had arisen between her and her husband. This woman 
was beautiful; she excited the desire of the two angels. 
Tradition gives us her name; ‘she was called Z.abani in 
Arabic, Baidufet in Aramaic, and 'AnShid in Persian’ (i.r. 
■Venus). She set conditions on her favours : according to 
some, she asked her lovers the word which enabled them to 
ascend to heaven ei-ery day, obtained it, made use of it, and 
remained attached to the firmament in the form of the planet 
Venus (Zabara), while the two angels remained prisoners on 
earth for having misused the sacred word. According to 
other traditions, she commanded them to worship an idol, or 
she made them drink wine, the intoxication of which led them 
to murder a beggar who was passing. In any case, Allah 
called or recalled Venus to the sky, and punished the culprits. 
On the intercession of Solomon, Idris, or some other good 
personage, he let them choose between a terrestrial punish- 
ment and an everlasting chastisement. They chose the former, 
and were chained in the well of Babel, which, according to 
some, is Babylon of Chaldma ; according to others, a place in 
Demavend, famous for its magical traditions. We may men- 
tion, ns a strange variant of this story, the tradition that the 
two angels who orought magic to men were Jlikk’il and Jabril. 


This legend may have reached Muliaramad 
through Kabbinic traditions, especially according 
to the version which shows the woman tempter 
ascending to heaven with the password of the two 
angels, and remaining there in the form of the 
planet Venus. Geiger (Was hat Mohammed a, d, 
Judenthxime ntyTycnorntncnf® Leipz. 1902, p. 107 f.) 
mentions a tradition in which the two angels are 
called Shamhazi and Azabl (Schwab, p. 209); 
the daughter of the earth who seduces them is 
referred to under the name of Aster ( = ‘star’; 
see Schwab on the word ‘ Biduk ’). But wo must 
seek the origin elsewhere ; it is in connexion with 
the cult of Mithra and Anahita that ive again 
come across the names of the tivo spirits, Haiir- 
vatat and Ameretat — not to mention the_ tradition 
on the Chaldrean origin of magic (cf. vol._ i. p. 790*). 

Paradise and hell are peopled with spirits who.‘<e 
exact description has not been given by any writer. 
At the entrance to paradise there is sometimes 
placed an angel caUed Bidwfin, whose name is 
probably a rough interpretation of a parage ui 
the Qur’an (iii. 13). We do not know in what 
class to place the houris (hiir al-'ain), iv’ho are said 
to share with other women the society of tlic 
blessed, and who, shining and pure, are exempt 
from physical suffering, like all the inhabitants 
of paradise (Qur’an, xliv. 64, lii. 20, Iv. 6Gf., Ivi. 
22 etc } 

The teaching is much clearer in regard to jicll. 
It is guarded by a terrible angel Mfilik, asswled 
by sbires (zahaniya), who in_ their turn naie 
guardians (hafai^ or l^azanat jahannam) at tiieir 
command. These shires are nineteen in number, 
i.e. equal to the number of letters in btsmlla 
(bismuldhi-r-rahmani-r-rahimi= ‘ in_ the name o 
Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful ). I eopic 
escape from them by reciting this formula. , 
stirs up tile fire which bums the • 

replies to their complaints ■with jokes; one f • 
miider in the case of believers g^ity of m 
sins, who, according to the prevadmg 
one day get free from hell by the 
of Muhammad. He is mentioned m the I 

We have already seen that ’Iblis was the 
angel, who, assisted by his son, tempts mortals. 
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He was cursed for refusing to prostrate himself 
before Adam, created from clay, when he had been 
created from fire (Qur’an, xxxviii. 77 f.). Allah 
cursed him, calling him ‘ stoned ’ (rajlm). He has 
command of the unbelieving jinn, who are his 
agents with men. 

The orthodox doctrine, as we have just seen, is 
very chary of Mnts as to the names of the spirits. 
But, in imitation of the Jewish Qabbala and 
under the influence of conjuration formulre, the 
Muslim practice has developed this nomenclature 
in a peculiar way, as it had commented on the 
supreme name of Allah in his ninety-nine second- 
ary names. Thus there is formed an intermin- 
able list of names of angels in -’il, and of names of 
[inn in -ns, which fill all the works on magic. 
Without entering into details, it may be useful 
to recount here a hadtth which Kazwini mentions 
(i. 69), following ’Ibn 'Abbas: 

Each of the seven heavens Is inhabited by a proup of angels, 
who are engaged in praising and worshipping Allah. ‘Those 
who inhabit the lower heaven which encircles the earth have 
the form of cows, and are under the command of an angel 
called Tsmn'n : in the second heaven dwell eagles under the 
angel Miljil’n ; in the third, vultures under Sa'adiya’il ; in the 
fourth, horses under ^al^VH ; in the fifth, houris under Kalki'D ; 
in the sixth, young boys under Samali.a'n ; in the seventh, men 
under Euha’il.’ Lastly, beyond the veil which closes the heaven, 
angels, so numerous that they do not know each other, praise 
Allah in differentlanguageswhich resound like crashing thunder. 

In a word, the ancient beliefs of the pagan 
Arabs have been preserved by peopling the Muslim 
world with jinn, who, for the most part, are the 
servants of Tblis. See more fully under art. 
Ahabs (Ancient), vol. i. p. 669 f. But, under the 
influence of Judaism and Christianity, the new 
religion has also acquired an army of angels 
and demons, whose history cannot be clearly 
given without touching on the critical study of 
the hadUhs, 

LiTEBATonE. — F. A. Klein, Tht Iieli(;ion of Isldm, London, 
1900, pp. 64-67, 87 : T. P. Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, London, 
1805, passim; M. Wolff, Muhammsdanische Eschatologie, 
Leipzig, 1872: Kazwini, Eosmographie, ed. Wiistenfeldt, 1849, 
i. 65-03. GAITDEFROY-DEMOJIBYNES. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Persian).— Demon- 
ology plays a prominent part in the religion of 
Persia because of the pronounced dualistic tenets 
of Zoroastrianism. The opposing forces of evil 
and good are believed to be in constant warfare 
until the last millennial cycles of the world pre- 
ceding the day of judgment, when perfected man 
shall, by the aid of the heavenly hosts, overcome 
the power of evil {dmjj for ever, and righteousness 
(Av. aSa) shall reign supreme. 

The general designation for ‘ demon ’ in the 
Avesta is daeva, the same word as the later Per- 
sian div, ‘ devil,’ and it is etymoloricaUy identical 
with Skr. deva, ‘ deity,’ Lat. divus, ‘ divine,’ 
although diametrically opposed in meaning. This 
direct opposition between the Indian and the Per- 
sian terms is generally ascribed to a presumed 
religious schism in pre-historic times between the 
two branches of the Indo-Iranian community ; 
but there is considerable uncertainty about the 
interpretation, and the solution of the problem 
has not been rendered easier by the fact men- 
tioned below — that the names of two Hindu 
deities who appear as demons in the Zoroastrian 
system have recently been found in ancient in- 
scriptions discovered in Asia Minor. 

As the Avestan word daeva is masculine in 
gender, the demons in Zoroastrianism are com- 
monly conceived to be of the male sex ; but there 
is a large class of she-devils or female fiends, 
drujes, derived in name from the feminine abstract 
drnj, lit. ‘ deceit,’ the essence of evil in the Avesta, 
a word comparable with the neuter drautja, * false- 
hood,’ ‘lie,^in the Old Persian inscriptions. Be- 
sides these she-demons there are numerous other 


feminine personifications that embody the ele- 
ments of sin as much as do their masculine 
counterparts. 

In numbers, according to the Avesta, the hosts 
of evil are legion {Y(. iv. 2). The GatliSs speak of 
the demons as ‘ the seed sprung from evil thought, 
deceit, and presumption’ {Ys. xxxii. 3), and for 
that reason they are elsewhere described as being 
‘the seed of darlcness’ {Vend. viii. 80). Their 
creator was Ahriman, who brought them forth to 
wage war against heaven and earth, as is told in 
the Pahlavi BundahiSn (i. 10, xxviii. 1-46) ; and 
Plutarch {de Is. ct Osir. xlvii.) rightly interpreted 
the spirit of Zoroastrian demonoloCT when he 
described Ahriman as haring caused a number 
of .‘demons equal in activity to the Divine forces 
created by Ormazd to bore through {dtarprga-avres) 
the world-egg in which Ormazd had placed his 
four-and-twenty ‘gods’ (fleoils). Zoroaster’s mis- 
sion was to banish these diabolical creatures from 
the world, and it is easy to understand why the 
Avesta should picture the entire body of fiends as 
taking flight in dismaj’' before him {Ys. ix. 15). 

The demons are naturally thought of as spirits 
or bodiless agents ( Av. mainyava daeva, * spiritual 
demons’ [Ff. x. 69, 97 ; Vend. viii. 31, 80]), though 
sometimes they are conceived of as having human 
shape (Ft. ix. 16) in order to accomplish better 
their fiendish ends. Their purposes are best 
achieved under the cover of uarkness, but their 
heinous deeds are checked by the rising of the sun 
{Yt. vi. 3f.). Their favourite haunt is in prox- 
imity to whatever is rile or foul, and they lurk, 
especially ns spooks or goblins, in the vicinity of 
dakhmas, or towers of suence. In certain regions 
they were believed to be more numerous than in 
others, the whole province of Jlazandnran, south 
of the Caspian Sea, being supposed to be especially 
infected by their presence. This legendary as- 
sociation •with that territory is as old os the 
Avesta, and it appears throughout the Pahlavi 
writings, as well as in the Shah Namah of Fir- 
dausi (Av. daeva Masainya, Pahl. Muzanikun 
devan, Pers. divdn-i MazandarSn). The same 
tradition was perpetuated in Manichreism, ns is 
proved by allusions to Mazanian demons in the 
hlanicluean texts lately discovered in Eastern 
Turkestan (see F. W. K. Muller, ‘ Handschriften- 
reste aus 'Turfan,’ ii. 18, 19, ABAJV, Anhang, 
1904). The baneful influence of all these ministers 
of eril could be averted in various ways, and one 
of the books of the Avesta, the Vendidad (Vidae- 
vadata, ‘ Law against Demons ’), is devoted almost 
entirely to providing man with die means of ridding 
himself of their power. 

As_ might be imagined, the multitudinous host 
of evil spirits lacks order and organization. It is, 
therefore, somewhat difficult to divide them into 
sharply defined bands, but a rough distinction 
between the masses may be recognized. At the 
head of the host stands Anra Mainyu, or Aliriman, 
‘the Enemy Spirit,’ the prince of darkness per- 
sonified. The chief characteristics of Anra Mainyu, 
or Angra Mainyu, as he is termed in the Gathas, 
have been discussed in a separate article (see 
Ahrisian), and need only to be designated here 
as maleficent in the extreme. Next in power to 
Ahriman stand six arch-fiends as eminent com- 
manders of the legions of sin. Then follows a con- 
fused horde of wicked spirits framed to bring 
misery and distress into the world. These two 
bands in their broad grouping will bo considered 
in turn. 

The sixfold group of arch-fiends that are gathered 
as aides about the standard of Ahriman and form 
the council of hell (cf. Yt. xix. 96 ; Dink. ix. 21. 4 ; 
Bd- xx\dii, 7 IT. and xxx, 29) are portrayed in 
Zoroastrian literature as endowed witii various evil 
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qualities and as discharging mnltifarions diabolical 
functions. Their names are Aka Manah (Evil 
Thought), Indra, Sauru, Naohhaithya (parallel 
with three Indian deities), Taur^n and Zairicha 
(personifications respectively of overpowering 
Imnger and deadly thirst), and, lastly, Aesma, 
the demon of farj% rapine, lust, and outrage. The 
fact that three of these demoniacal names are 
identical with gods in the Indian pantheon has been 
alluded to above, but their figures on the Avhole 
are not really sharply defined, though their malign 
characters are several times alluded to in the 
passages which enumerate them (Vend. x. 9f., 
xix. 43 ; Bund. i. 27, xxviii. 7-12, xxx. 29 ; Ep. 
Man. I. X. 9 ; cf. also Bat. xciv. 2 ; Binh. ix. 34). 
Reference has likewise been made to the fact that 
in the inscriptions of the Hittite kings of the 14th 
cent. B.C., recently discovered by Winckler at 
Boghaz-keui in Asia Minor, the names Indra and 
Niisatya — the latter noteworthy by its Indian form 
(with s) in contrast to the Iranian form Naon- 


PainJeas, ‘ enchantresses ’ (the late Persian Perk) 
and their male partners, YaUts, ‘ sorcerers.’ 

Among demoniacal monsters is Azhi DahSka, 
‘the Serpent Dahaka,’ a tyrant out of whose 
shoulders mew two snakes from a kiss imprinted 
bet%yeen them by Ahriman. Throughout Zoro- 
astrianism this hideous being is represented ns the 
personification of the thousand years of oppressive 
rule over Iran by the Babylonian Empire in early 
days; and he appears equally in the derived 
demonology of Manichmism (cf. Muller, op. cil. 
pp. 19, 37), as well as in Armenia (above, vol. i. 
p. 800), while his name, ndth the signification of 
‘ dragon,’ is even found in Slavic (Bernoker, Slav, 
ctymolog. Worterb., Heidelberg, 1908 ff., p. 3G). A 
dozen other execrable creatures in the diabolical 
list might be mentioned as agents of Ahriman in 
his warfare against the Idngdom of Ormazd, but 
the list is already long enough to prove tlic 
important part which demonology played in 
Zoroastrianism. 


haithya (with h) — appear as divinities and not as 
demons. Until the full connexion of the passages 
in these inscriptions is made known by the dis- 
coverer, it appears premature to theorize in regard 
to the possible bearing of the allusions upon the 
mooted question of the presumed Indo-Iranian 
religious schism. The mention may be merely a 
direct reference to Indian deities without having 
any immediate connexion with Iran. 

Of all tlie sixfold group of arch-fiends, the most 
clearly defined is the assaulting and outrageous 
demon Ac&ma, whose name has been thought to 
be reflected as Asmodoeus in the Book of Tobit 
(see F. Windisehmann, Zoroastr. Studien, Berlin, 
1863, p. 138 ; A, Kohut, diid. Angclologie und 
Diimonologie, Leipzig, 1866, p. 75; F. Spiegel, 
ErAn. AUcrthumsktmdc, Leipzig, 1877, ii. 132; 
E. Stave, Einfluss des Parsismus avf das Juden- 
tum,_ Haarlem, 1898, p. 263 ; J. H. Moulton, ‘ The 
Iranian Background of Tobit,’ in ExpT xi. [1900] 
258 ; for the opposing view, see Ginzberg, in JE ii. 
217-220). 

By the side of these six arch-demons there are 
named in the Avesta and supplementary Zoro- 
astrian texts more than fifty other demons, per- 
sonifications of evil forces in the world (for the 
complete list, see Jackson, op. cit. infra, pp. 659- 
662). It will suffice to mention a few of these, 
such as Tardmaiti, ‘ Arrogance ’ ; Mithaoxta, 

‘ False Speech ’ ; Azl, ‘ Greed ’ (a demon that is 
preserved likewise in Manichteism [cf. Muller, op. 
cit. pp. 13, 14, 15, 18, 20, 22, 23, 53]) ; VizareSa, 
or the fiend that drags the souls of the wicked to 
hell ; BuSyastu, a typification of inordinate sleep 
and sloth ; Astd-vidatu, who divides the bones at 
death; ApaoSa, ‘drought’; Zemaka, ‘winter’; 
and a score or more of personified malignant 
forces. 

The special cohort of fiends {drujes), as already 
noted, is headed by the Druj paramount, or the 
feminine embodiment of deceit and falsehood, who 
draws in her train a ribald crew of followers, 
corporeal and incorporeal, entitled in the Avesta 
drcgvants, or drvants, ‘the wicked.’ Foremost 
among these agents in exercising pernicious ac- 
tivity is the BniJ Nasu (cf. Gr. viKvs), ‘ corpse- 
liend,’ the veritable incarnation of pollution and 
contagion arising from the decomposition of a 
dead body. Of a similar character in the Avesta 
is lihycja STariaona {Vend. xix. 1, 43, xviii. 8 ; Yi. 
vi. 4, xiii. 130), the same as Sej in thePahlavi texts 
(Bund, xxviii. 26 ; Dink. ix. 21. 4, vii. 4. 37), a 
form of wasting decay and decrepitude that creeps 
on unseen. Peculiarly malign in her influence is 
another fiend, Jahi, ‘harlot’ (cf. Yt. iii. 9, 12, 16), 
who embodies the spirit of whoredom destructive 
to mankind ; while little better are the seductive 


It should, however, be noted that there were 
yet other demons in Zoroastrianism whose names 
are not found in the extant Iranian literature. 
Here belong Khrura, the son of Alirinian (al- 
Biriini, Chron. of Ancient Nations, tr. Sachan, 
London, 1879, pp. 108, 398), and Mahmi, whom 
Eznik (Against the Sects, tr. J. M. Schmid, 
Vienna, 1900, p. 109) describes as revealing to 
Ormazd the secret plans of Ahriman (for Bie 
place occupied by Iranian demons in pre-Christian 
Armenia see above, vol. i. p. 779 f.). 


Litrratuhe. — F or fuller details and more extensive biblio- 
graphical material, ace A. V. Williams Jackson, ‘Die Iran. 
Keligion,’ in Geiger-Kuhn’s GIrP ii. [Strassburg, 1001] 010-0^. 
For material relating to the discovery in Asia Minor of inscrip- 
tions with the names of the Indian deities Indra and Nisatya, 
who appear as demons in Zoroastrianism, see H. Winckler, in 

mtteilungen dert\ ' •.nn-7. „„ « - and cf- 

the discussions by ’ ' ■ ' . > ' ' 

/. verglcich. Sprai .. . . , ' • 

JRAS, 1909, pp. 721-720, 1910, pp, 460-464 ! and Oldenberg, 
ib. 1910, pp. SiMSt. The most recent material in regard to the 
occurrence of Zoro.nstrian demons in Manichscan writings will 
be found in the discoveries made by the German Inmcrml 
Expedition at Turfan in Eastern Turkestan (see F. W. K. 
Muller, ‘Handschriftenreste in Estrangelo-Schrift nils Turfan, 
in ABAW, Anbang, 1904, and other Inter publications now 
being issued in the same series). 

A. Y. Williams Jacksox. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Rorann).— The 
Romans and Latins, and the races of Italy ■who 
were nearest of kin to them, appear to have pos- 
sessed but little in the nature of mytho ogy or 
folldore before they passed under the spell qt the 
Hellenic culture. The early Italic conception ot 
the Bupernatural power had not much about it 
that was definite or personal. There was a vngoo 
consciousness of a Divine influence («_?4wc«) uhicii 
Avorked in different spheres and Avith amerent 
manifestations; but the allotment of distinct de- 
partments to clearly conceived persqnagc.s, more 
or less superhuman, and_ the CTadation oi tl'os 
personages to form a hierarchy, '"’orp alien 
primitive Italic thought and feeling. In the earlira 
form of belief, only tAvo classes 
intermediate betAveen the human and the JJivi - 
These were the souls of the dead, 
spirits Avho attended on the lives of mdividua 

^''we° half §rst deal Avith these attendant Bpints, 
AA'ho, Avhen attached to men, bore the name ge , 
and, Avhen they guarded Avomeu, had the 
juno. The.se creations are racy of the -roii m 
Italy, and the faith in them was less b]^ 

contact with the Greeks than any f/l'" 
indigenous Italic religion. It 
said that the histoiy of culture airort s mnu ^ 
parallels to this notion of ‘ f f hf hfUf 

sparable from, yet closely attached ^ ® 
the A'isible man. Theyrni'a,v/it of the I c • 
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the lea of the Egyptians were not nnlike, and the 
Greeks viewed the psyche in a somewhat similar 
fashion. Even harharous peoples often abstract 
from the individual some striking characteristic or 
characteristics which they contemplate as belong- 
ing to a more or less spiritual person distinct from 
the man himself. Such a concept is the genius, 
and the power which was at first isolated from the 
man himself by the Italic tribes, and treated by 
them as mysterious and in some sense supernatural, 
was the power of propagating the race. This 
appears clearly in the expression lectus genialis, 
applied to the marriage bed, which was originally 
always placed in the atrium of the old Roman 
house. The corresponding power in the case of 
the matron is her yano, and the later goddess Juno 
is merely a generalization and a glorification of 
the separate junones. That no parallel god 
emerged on the male side is an anomaly of a 
common land. In the genius were also embodied 
all faculties of delight, so that phrases such as 
indulgerc genio, ‘to do one’s genhis a pleasure,’ 
and defraudare genium, ‘ to cheat the genius of an 
enjoyment,’ were common. But the intellectual 
qualities which we denote by the borrowed word 
‘ genius ’ never specially pertained to this ancient 
spirit, though ingenium lies very close to genius 
by its structure. The genius and the juno were 
at first imagined not only to come into existence 
along with the human beings to whom they were 
linked, hut also to go out of existence with them. 
Yet they could exercise strong control not only 
over the fortunes, hut over the temperaments of 
their companions. There was undoubtedly a sort 
of fatalism connected with the belief in spirits. The 
Greelis often conceived that a particular tyche, or 
‘ fortime,’ accompanied the lives of men in a similar 
manner, and therefore they usually represented 
genius by riSxij. But occasionally dalpup is viewed 
exactly in the light of the Roman genius. In a 
well-knovm passage {Ep. n. ii. 188), Horace does 
not hesitate to cafl the genius a god, though he at 
the same time declares him to he subject to death. 
The snake was the common symbol of the genius 
and the juno ; hence the pairs of snakes ivhich 
are painted on the walls of many houses at Pompeii. 
It was not uncommon to keep a tame snake in the 
dwelling, and the superstitious believed that the 
genius was incorporated in it. Simple altars were 
erected to the spirit, and offerings were made to 
him. 

In course of time the ideas attached to the genius 
were in many respects changed and expanded. 
By a sort of logical absurdity, genii of the great 
gods were invented, and shrines were erected to 
the genius of Juppiter and others, while any 
coUeetion of human beings gathered together, in 
a city, for instance, or a gild (collegium), or a camp, 
might have its attendant spirit. Thus a genius 
puOlictis was worshipped at Rome. But the im- 
agination that things or places not connected with 
men were thus companioned — an imagination in- 
volved in such phrases as genius sacrce annonce 
or genius loci — sprang up only in a late a^e. In 
the Imperial time, the severance between the Em- 
peror’s genius and his tangible personality had 
many notable consequences, and subserved some 
political purposes. Augustus was able to allow 
the veneration of his genius to become part of the 
public worship of Rome without flouting Roman 
prejudice, though he was compelled (officially) to 
confine the deification of his person to the pro- 
vinces. "When it became customary for oaths to be 
taken by the Emperor’s genius, it was possible to 
introduce a secular punishment for perjury, which 
had previously been left to the Divine vengeance. 

Wlien Eastern religious influences spread over 
the Western part of tiie Roman Empire, and new 


developments in philosophy aided these influences 
in transforming culture, old ideas concerning the 
genius underwent contamination. The genius, 
which had been supposed to die with the man, was 
now held to he identical with the soul which sur- 
vived the body. Hence on the later tombstones 
this name sometimes describes the spirit of the 
deceased. Servius, the commentator on Yirgil, 
tells us that the vulgar did not clearly distinguish 
between genii, lares, and manes. This confusion 
had been helped by learned speculation from the 
time of Yarro onwards. We must, therefore, now 
consider Roman and Italic beliefs concerning the 
state of the dead. 

That a cult of the departed existed from primitive 
times is clear from many indications. The earliest 
form of the Roman calendar notes several puri- 
ficatory ceremonies for the appeasement of tlie 
ghostly world. The vanished spirits were not 
without an influence over the living which was 
to be dreaded. The month of Febmary took its 
name from one of the deprecatory observances 
(Februa). Each family in the community had its 
special concern ivith the ritual. The ghosts were 
supposed to approach some openings in the earth, 
to which the name mundus was given. Snch was 
the spot called Terentum or Tarentum in the 
Campus Martius, and another place in front of the 
temple of Apollo on the Palatine. The ceremony 
called lustratio (‘purification’), which was per- 
formed for the newly-bom child, for the army in 
the field in times of superstition and panic, and for 
the whole assemblage of past and present warriors 
every live years (when the censors were said 
condere lustrtim), seems to have had its origin 
more in fear of the unregarded dead than in any 
sense of sin in face of the offended gods ; and the 
ornament called India worn by the Roman child 
appears to have contained charms originally in- 
tended to ward off ghostly anger, to which the 
onng were specially exposed. Aiicient scholars 
elieved that the worship of the lares, or household 
spirits, was one form of the cult of the dead, and, 
till recently, they were followed by the modems. 
There is, however, much endence to show that 
the veneration of the lares began outside the house. 
The earliest mention of them is in the ancient 
hymn of the Arval Brothers, where they appear 
amongst the protecting divinities of the fields. 
Originally each house possessed only one lar 
familiarts, and the use of lares to mean ‘ a house- 
hold ’ is not earlier than the late Republic. It is 
possible that the lar familiaris was at first the 
mythical founder of the separate family, just as 
each gens had its mythical ancestor. But the exist- 
ence from early times of lares in every compitum, 
or quarter of the city, and of lares permarini and 
other lares connected with localities, points the 
other way. And the worship connected with 
them was joyous in character, not funereal. The 
scholars who identified the lares with the departed 
souls were influenced, perhaps, by a supposed but 
improb.able connexion between lar and larva 
(which is the name for an unsatisfied and, there- 
fore, dangerous ghost), and by the primitive 
custom of burying the dead within the house of 
the living The phrase di manes, which is familiar 
to us on Roman tombstones, appears to have been 
j the earliest applied to the general divinities who 
ruled the wond of shades. Their appearance in 
I Roman religion must have been comparatively 
late. The tenn manes, properly ‘ good ’ or ‘ Icindly,’ 
is euphemistic, like the name Eumenides, given to 
the Greek Furies. _ The application of manes to 
disembodied men is secondary, especially when 
the word indicates a single ghost. Yet, from an 
early time, the ancestors in the other world were 
deemed to be in a sense Divine, and were called 
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cHvi parcnlcs. Tlie lemtircs are the same as the 
lurvcc, the spirits with whom, for whatever reason, 
the living find it hard to maintain a permanent 
peace. The name is connected with Jucmuria, a 
purificatory ceremony held at Kome in the month 
of May. 

"When the West was invaded by the religions 
of the East, including the Christian, and when 
philosophy, especially in the hands of the Neo- 
Pythagorean and Neo-Platonic schools, developed 
much mystical doctrine about things Divine, the 
belief in beings who were more than men and less 
than gods became universal. The whole world 
now abounded in demons of limited power for good 
or evil. The testimony to this persuasion is 
scattered broadcast over later literature, from 
Apuleius onwards, and over the remains of Iinperial 
art. The deified emperors were like the Greek 
ijpojes, and to them the name dim, which had in 
earlier days not been distinguished from dei, was 
appropriated. Magic and astrology blended with 
the faith in demons, which, when Cliristianity pre- 
vailed, were regarded as wholly bad, and were 
identified with heathen divinities. The minds of 
men were laden with a burden of which they were 
not relieved till rationalism sprang out of tne Ite- 
formation movement. 

LiTcaATCiiE. — Information on the subject may be obtained 
from the articles on ‘Infernl,’ ‘Genius,’ ‘Lares,’ and ‘Manes,’ 
in Smith’s Diet, of Antu,'uilies3, London, 1890-1 ; in the Diet, 
dcs Antimiitfx at Darombergr-Sagrlio^, Paris, 1886 ff.; and in 
Roscher’s Lex. der Mijthologie, 1884 ff. The work at Wissowa 
on Roman Religion in Iwan Muller’s Handlmeh derklass. Alter- 
thumsinssensehaft. Munich, 1892 ff., is important. For the 
cults of the dead, Warde Fowler’s Roman Festivals, London, 
1899, and his Gifford Lectures, entitled The Religioits Experi- 
enee of the Roman People, Jjondon, 1911, may be consulted ; and 
for the later belief in demons. Pill's Roman Society from Eero 
to 31 arcus Aurelhts, London, 1904. Many illustrations are to be 
found in Frazer’s GRi, 1900. J, JJ, ReID. 

DEMONSAND SPIRITS (Slavic).— There is 
abundant evidence of the persistence of the belief 
in demons and spirits among the Slavic peoples 
even to the present day, especially in districts 
where primitive ideas and customs have not yielded 
to the advance of civilization. Popular imagina- 
tion traces the agency of supernatural beings in 
every part of the surrounding world — house and 
home, held and forest — and sees in every nook and 
corner the possible hiding-place of an invisible 
spirit, which, however, may on occasion assume a 
visible form. In seeking to classify these beings 
under leading categories, it is often difficult to de- 
termine whicli of them are to be regarded as pro- 
ducts of the animistic stage of thougiit, and which, 
on the other hand, should be described rather as 
demons, demanding the prayers, offerings, and wor- 
ship of human beings. As to the various classes 
of demons themselves, such as dream-spirits and 
spirits of disease, domestic spirits and Nature- 
spirits, it is likewise no easy task to draw distinct 
Imes of demarcation between them. 

The origin of demonic beings is explained in a 
cosmogonic legend of dualistic character, which, it 
is true, belongs to a relativ’cly late period, and is 
derived from a foreign source. 

According to this story, which is widely known among the 
Slavs, the Evil principle existed from the first, and quite inde- 
pendently of the Good. As a result of the combined work of 
both — God and Satan — the world itself came into being. Saban, 
in the form of a water-fowl, made his wtiy lo the bottom of the 
primal ocean, and in his beak brought up rock and sand, with 
which materials God then framed the world. Satan, however, 
secretly retained in his mouth a portion of the sand, and made 
theremth all the rugged and inaccessible places— mountains, 
crags, morasses, straits, and barren lands. Satan then tried to 
drown God, who, fatigued with the effort of creation, was now 
asleep, and to this end he dug holes in the surface of the earth, 
and caused floods to gush forth therefrom : thus arose great 
waters and abysses, into which, however, Satan himself was at 
length thrust by the power of God. Moved by envy of the 
Deity, Satan also essayed the work of creation, and noxious 
plants and animals are the result of his efforts. Desiring to 


form a retinue for his own service such ns would correspond 
to the angelic hosts of God, he was advised by the latter to 
wash his hands, and to allow the water to drop from his fingers 
behind him. Ik-om these drops sprang an innumerable mul’i- 
hide of evil spirits, who own him as tlieir head. It is believed 
in Russia that the same thing takes place whenever a person 
engaged in washing himself lets the water drip around him 

According to anotlier form of the legend, good angels and 
demons were produced from a stone upon which blows were 
dealt by God and Satan respectively. Satan’s arrogarii-e and 
the growth of his retinue induced him at last to make an open 
revolt, with the result, however, that the archangel Michael 
hurled the wicked host from the celestial battlements. The 
ejected demons fell between he.aven and earth : one remained 
in the air, another in the forest, a third in water, etc., while 
the rest sank down into the under world. This explains why 
demons have their secret habitations in all places— in the air, 
in woods, waters, and the iike. It is a popular belief that the 
conflict between the Good and the Evil principle still endures, 
and manifests itself in thunder and lightning. The thunder- 
storm is brought about by the thunder-god— Elijah or Michael 
— who pursues the evil host with a bolt of fire. Every object 
injured, every person or animal killed, by the lightning-flash 
affords unmistakable evidence of the fact that some evil demon 
was fleeing before his heavenly pursuer, and had sought 
shelter in the neighbourhood of the person or animal or object 
struck, and that, while the Divine missile destroyed the cower- 
ing demon, it did not spare the innocent object tliat chanced to 
be near. ’Tims arose the belief that a human being killed in a 
thunderstorm wins salvation, as also the notion that the wood 
of a tree shattered by lightning contains a powerliil counter- 
active to the work of evil spirits. 

The people of Little Russia explain the genesis of demons by 
another myth, which, however, is not nearly so widely known 
as that which we have just sketched. According to them, evil 
spirits are the children of Adam. Our first parents, It is related, 
had twelve pairs of children, but on one occasion, when Ood 
came to visit them, Adam tried to conceal half of his offspring 
from the Divine eye. The children who were thus hidden were 
transformed into demons. 


Although many demons are destroyed in their 
warfare against God and good men, yet tlieir 
numhers are not diminished. On the contrary, 
their ranks are always being reinforced, either by 
marriages amongst themselves, from which issue 
new generations, or by sexual intercourse witli 
human beings. Further, their numbers may bo 
recruited by the human children who become de- 
mons — a transformation wliich takes place wlien a 
child is cursed by its parents, or dies unbaptized, 
or when it is talcen away by the demons and o 
changeling (g. v . ) left in its place. The powers of evil 
also gain possession of all who die a violent death, 
such as suicides and children overlain in sleep ; 
hence the idea that it is dangerous to try to save a 
person in the act of committing suicide, or one 
who is drovvTiing, etc., as the devil will feel him- 
self WTonged in being balked of his e.xpeoted 
victim, and may take vengeance upon the rescuer. 

The demons are believed to come into toucli 
with human life in various ways. They injure 
man by causing accident and disease, or they give 
him help and protection. A common idea is tliat 
a demon sits upon the left shoulder of every human 
being, ready to take possession of him at any 
moment of weakness, and it is therefore advisable 
that when a person yawns he should guard ms 
mouth by making the sign of the cross, and so 
prevent the fiend from gaining an entrance into 
fiis body. But, if an individual makes a compact 
with the devil, signing over his soul in a document 
subscribed in liis own blood, the devil underta 
on his part to serve the man in eveiy 
ind especially to make him rich. In the cou 
ages Satan has taught mankind many crafts. ^ 
was from him that people learned the arte C‘ ^ . 
working, brewing, and distilling, as al.so the ■ 
tobacco. He was the discoverer of ^rc ; ho bmlt 
the first mill and the first waggon. The arts oi 
reading and writing. were “cqmred fron mm. 
Moreover, when Satan is m a good .humour, J‘C hn 
imusement in plaguing human I’cmgs; ■ 

beguile the belated traveller from tlm right wnj, 
X) worry the driver by causing a.breakdovninU - 
niddle of the road, or to play tncte ‘Iw 

nan. He may appear under the disguise 
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friend or a lover, and it is even believed that he 
can serve his minions by taking their place in the 
ranks of the army. It is also said that, -when he 
wishes to gratify his lust, he visits -witches in the 
form of a flying fiery serpent ; such, for example, 
are the Lctavitsa of the Huzules and the Polish 
Laiaioiec, -which sometimes assume the form of a 
man, sometimes that of a fascinating maiden. 

It is with witches that the evil spirits and demons 
have their most active intercourse. At certain 
seasons, and especially on the principal feast days 
of the Church, the witches fly away to the meet- 
ing-places of the demons, where they drink, dance, 
and wallow in debauchery. The demons on their 
part are ready to abet the witches in carrying out 
those magical operations which, according to popu- 
lar notions, require the support of supernatural 
agency. Such, for instance, are the machinations 
by which the sorcerer causes untimely hirths, 
incites love, sows dissension among friends — any- 
thing, in a word, which does mischief to mankind. 
The transactions are performed in the name of the 
evil spirit, and, when they are followed by an 
adjuration, this usually takes the form of an ap- 
peal ‘ to the host of unclean spirits conjointly -pdth 
Satan,’ praying that they will work harm to the 
person the sorcerer has in -view. Such an adjura- 
tion of the infernal spirits implies, of course, that 
the sorcerer has by word and action taken the 
final step in his abandonment of the Christian 
faith and of all that the Church counts -virtuous 
and laudable. He takes the cross from his neck 
and tramples upon it ; he avoids the use of sacred 
words, and declares himself an apostate from 
Christ and His saints. A person who has thus 
given himself to Satan has something forbidding 
in his very appearance ; it is believed that he no 
longer washes himself or combs his hair. In Little 
Russia, a woman who desires to become a -witch 
goes at midnight to some river, whence the evil 
spirit comes forth to meet her. But she must pre- 
viously have trodden a saint’s image under foot, 
and removed the cross from her neck. 

According to the popular superstition, — reflected 
also in the language of incantations,— the evil 
spirits dwell somewhere in the North or West, in 
a ‘ nocturnal ’ land, while the good angels are in 
possession of the realm lying to the East. The 
region peopled by demons is dark, shrouded in 
mist and cloud, and lies deep down in an abyss. 
Another belief, and one which is widely diflused, 
is that the hosts of Satan live in a subterrauenn 
region, whence they issue forth upon the world at 
the bidding of their prince; or in deep waters, 
unclean places, dense forests, and marshes, -\yhere 
the sun never shines. Bushes of elder and willow 
by the water-side are in some localities believed to 
be the favourite haunts of demons. They leave 
their lurking-place in the -vicinity of water on the 
6th of January, i.c. Epiphany, when the priest 
blesses the water; they tlien migrate to an abode 
in the meadows. In Passion-week, again, when 
the meadows are consecrated, they pass into trees 
and cornfields, and then, at the festival on 
the 1st of August, they leave the apple-tree — 
which is consecrated on that day — and return to 
their own element. Another favourite resort of 
demons is the cross-roads (g.-r.), where evil spirits 
come together from all quarters of the world. 
The mill and the uninhabited house are also well 
adapted to supply a lodging for demons. They 
like to tarry in the neighbourhood of a spot where 
treasure is concealed. On Easter Eve and the 
Eve of St. John, when the bracken is supposed 
to flourish, the demons endeavour to prevent the 
blossoms, which possess extraordina-ry magical 
virtues, from falling into the hands of human be- 
ings. At the hour of noon they muster at their 


favourite spots on the banks of lakes and rivers, 
and it is therefore dangerous to linger in the open 
at that time. There is, indeed, a special midday- 
demon, the Bis pohtdcnnyj. It is believed that the 
spirits retire from the earth and return to Hell in 
the middle of November, only, however, to resume 
their expeditions in spring, when Nature re-awakes 
from her winter sleep. 

Hell, the nether lake of fire and smoke, is, in a 
special sense, the home of these evil spirits. Here 
Liitsipcr, with his >vife and attendants, swims and 
sails about, torturing the souls of the dead. The 
place of eternal fire is depicted as a bathroom or 
stove, in the heat of which the souls are tormented. 
The belief in hell-fire and the discovery' of iron 
have conspired to foster another notion, -idz. that 
the demons are smiths. In Russian incantations 
we find mention of three such demonic smiths, the 
three being brothers. The idea of a triad of fiends 
is also current in the folk-lore of other Slaric 
countries. The oldest demon of all, Lvtsiper, is 
very frequently referred to as Herod — a name 
which probably denotes both the murderer of the 
innocents and the slayer of John the Baptist. 
Other names applied to the devil are ‘ the hetman ’ 
(of his hosts), Judas, Velzevul {i.c. Beelzebub), and 
Satan. According to the legends, the chief of the 
infernal forces is bound -\ritfi a chain, wliich, how- 
ever, in consequence of the sins of men, wears thin, 
and would long ere this have given way altogether, 
but for the fact that, in virtue of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, it is restored at every Easter- tide to its 
original strength. 

In addition to the demons named above, we find 
here and there a large and powerful female being, 
whose figure, embellished -with many a fantastic 
feature, plays a great part in Sla-iic legendary' lore. 
This is the Baba-jaga (Russ.), Jedsa (Pol.), or 
Jciibaba (Slovak),' a hideous old beldam, whose 
children are the evil spirits, or who, as the ‘ devil’s 
dam,’ sends forth her subject spirits into the world. 
She is said to steal children for the purpose of 
gratifying her craving for human flesh ; to fly in 
company -with the spirit of death, who gives her 
the souls of the dead for food ; and to stir up storm 
and tempest in her flight. The legends also tell 
that she has teeth and breasts of iron, with which 
she rends her -victims, and that her home is in a 
far-distant forest. 

Amon? other Slavic names applied to evil spirits may be 
mentioi ' ' ; - • — • - (Russ.), ezarl 

(Pol) ; ■ ' 1 ■ crag (‘ adversary ’), 

lukaevi ■ ■ ')> neCistgj (‘the 

unclear:’,, ' , '■ -mentioned (Little 

Rnss'ian) epithet is applied to both the domestic spirit and the 
devil, and in this it resembles the Bohem. diblC;, i.c. ‘ house- 
goblin ' (cf. ddbUi^diabclus, .as also the Bohem . spiritus ( = Lat. 
spfritusj, Slovak pikulik, which corresponds to the 0. Pruss. 
piekitls). This is one of the numerous facta which indicate that 
heathen demonology and the Christian conception of the deril 
coalesced in the idea of a single ‘unclean power.’ In order to 
avoid giving offence to the demon by uttering his name, the 
people refer to him simply in the third person, as ‘he’ or 
‘himself.’ 

The demons are represented also as capable of 
assuming human form, and as having the qualities 
and propensities of human nature. It is to be 
noted, however, that such anthropomorphic demons 
show in every case some peculiar feature which 
distinguishes them from mankind. TJius, the 
demon’s body may be black, or covered -ivith hair ; 
or he may have a horn, or a tail. In many in- 
stances he is remarkably small. Occasionally he 
can bo recognized by his red and fieiy eyes, or by 
the absence of some prominent organ of the body, 
such as an eye or an ear ; or, again, bv the resem- 
blance of his feet and ears to those of a domestic 
animal. A lame person, or one without eyelashes, 
IS suspected of^ being a demon. The water-spirit 
often appears in human form, and his real nature 
IS then recognizable only by the water that oozes 
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from his hair and clothes. The devil, again, has 
a special liking for music, and dances to it. He is 
likewise fond of drinking and card -playing. Demonic 
beings have strong erotic tendencies ; one of their 
common manoeuvres is to waylay women and 
girls, or, again, to appear before a young man in 
tlie guise of a beautiful and alluring maiden. It 
may also be mentioned that some demons even 
demand food, but, as immaterial beings, may be 
put off -with mere odours and fumes. 

Demonic beings stand in awe of things connected 
with the Church, and consecrated objects generally ; 
and these accordingly are the most potent amulets 
against their evil practices. Of such prophylactic 
articles the most important is the cross ; and eveiy- 
thing that bears that symbol shares its power. 
Other effective expedients are found in sacred 
tapers, incense, holy water, and the consecrated 
palm. A person who wishes to clear his house of 
evil spirits resorts with all confidence to p^rickly 
plants, as well as to the fern and garlic. In Servia, 
rubbing the breast uuth garlic is practised as a 
means of protection against a spirit that flies about 
by night. It is also believed that the demons have 
an aversion to wheat and flax, as the consecrated 
wafer is prepared from the former, and holy oil 
from the latter. The glowing firebrand is in all 
cases a powerful specific against demonic agency. 

Those demons and demonic spirits which make 
their abode in human beings — the witch, the 
vampire, the demoniac — ^have also the power of 
assuming an almost endless variety of form. When 
pressed hard by a thunderstorm, they may change 
into a cat or a goat. Innumerable stories are told 
of their having been seen in the shape of a horse, 
a pig, a dog, a sheep, a mouse, a hare, a bird, a 
peacock, a hen, a magpie, a butterfly, a fiery serpent, 
or even a ball of yarn. The Serrian sorceress, the 
VjeStitsa, harbours a demonic spirit, which leaves 
her during sleep, and, flying among the houses in 
the shape of a bird or a butterfly, feeds upon the 
people — especiaUv children — whom she finds asleep, 
tearing out ana devouring their hearts. The 
Jedogonjaoi the Serbs, again, may remain invisible. 
The Jedogonja-smfAiB are said to fight with one 
another among the mountains, their missiles being 
huge boulders and uprooted trees. Upon their 
influence depends the state of the weather, and 
thus also the fruitfulness of the soil. 

A special instance of demonic metamorphosis is 
found in the Slaviciaerwof/'— the Vlkodlah^poh^m.), 
VovJctilak (Lit. Russ.), VukodlaJc (Serbo-Croat.), 
VTttkolak (Bulg.). The werwolf is a man who can 
change himself into a wolf, or who has really 
become a wolf by the enchantment of a witch. 
The belief in such transformations has been widely 
current for centuries ; as far back as the 13th cent., 
eclipses of the sun and moon were attributed to 
the werwolf. The werwolf figures largely in legend. 
A person who has the power of changing at will 
into a wolf always shows some point of difference 
— c.g. in his birth or in his appearance — from other 
people. It is believed that his father was a wolf, 
and that he himself was bom into the world feet 
first. In the upper part of his body he resembles 
a human being, while the lower part suggests the 
wolf. He has also a wolfs teeth and heart. To 
become a werwolf is a matter of no great difficulty. 
One need only drink a little water taken from the 
footprints of a wolf, or turn over a fallen tree, and 
then put on a wolfs skin ; on the night thereafter 
the werwolf appears, brinring terror to man and 
b^t. In some districts of Bulgaria it is believed 
that the Vlitkolak is a spirit which has been formed 
from the blood of a murdered man, and that he 
haunts the scene of the murder, and causes the 
place to become arid. I 

Among all the Slavic peoples, and especially i 


among the Serbs, the werwolf is often confounded 
with the vampire or npir (Serv. vampir, Lit Russ. 
upyr). The vampire is the soul of a dead man] 
which comes forth out of the grave for the purpose 
of working injury upon the lirdng. The Serbs 
believe that impious people, and especially witches, 
htcomeVukodlalcs after death, ana drink the blood 
of sleeping persons. When an unusually largo ntmi- 
ber of deaths take place in a village community, 
the calamity is attributed to the Vnkodlak. Word 
passes from mouth to mouth that tlie ghostly evil- 
doer has been seen as he moved around with the 
mortcloth upon his shoulders. The people then go 
to the churchyard for the purpose of identifying 
his grave. They take rrith them a foal, and the 
grave upon which the foal stands still is opened, 
and the body taken out and impaled with a stake 
of blackthorn or hawthorn. In other districts 
similar measures are resorted to when the people 
seek to deliver their homes from the nocturnal visits 
of the vampire. In Russia, for instance, a stake 
of aspen or maple is thrust into the corpse, or else 
the grave, of the person upon whom suspicion has 
fallen. In some districts the corpse is burned, or 
tlie blood-vessels severed below the knee. Besides 
the vampire of the dead, _ however, who finds 
pleasure in tormenting sleeping persons by night, 
we hear also of a living vampire, viz. the witch, a 
being endowed with demonic power, who is able to 
kill people, to bring disease and misfortune, and to 
cause stormy weather. Moreover, all ungodly 
persons, and all who have been cursed by their 
fellow-men, or have died by violence, oecome 
vampires. We hear also of vampires_ who were 
originally children begotten of mankind by the 
devil, or children who died unbaptized. In point 
of fact, any ordinary individual is liable to the 
repulsive transformation after death ; if an unclean 
animal or bird-dog, cat, magpie, cook— springs 
casually over his dead body, or if he is not buried 
according to the ordinary ritual of the Church, he 
thereby becomes a vampire. The vampire can be 
recognized in the grave by the fact that his corpse 
does not decay, but retains a ruddy colour in tlie 
face, and has the mouth smeared with blood. Uk 
limbs bear marks which show the gnawing of his 
own teeth. When at length he begins to drink 
human blood, he assumes the form of an animal, 
or, indeed, of an object of any kind. AVe mayniso 
note here that, according to a popular superstition 
in Little Russia, every witch is subject to av upijr, 
who was bom with her and with whom sue co- 


To the same class of tormenting spirits belong 
he mora, mvra, ormara (Russ, and PoU, 'j 
Russ.), kikimora (Russ.), morava (Wend, ana 
5ulg.) ; cf. the Germ. Mahr or Mahre,^. mare, 
nightmare.’ They might be described in almost 
he same terms as the vampire. Thov. too, are 
he souls of living men, which leave their bodies 
night, and visit sleepers 1°^ «ic purpose ol 
ormenting them. In Russia and . -i i 

ver, the mora is thought to be the soul of a clu d 
bat has died unbaptized, or has been cursed by 
ts parents; or it is a spint ! 
emetery and makes itself visible P.'=°p!° 
hastly black spectre. f“n. 

t with certain features winch distinguish ^ 

rdinary human beings. „(• pirth 

at, and its eyebrows meet ""S 

as visible teeth, or one who, l^aimg been taken 

rom his mother, commences to suck again, 'ci^ 

ually becomes a mora. A similar c p , j 
xpected in the case of a cl>ild;vho^ mother 
regnancy happens to go out of h" ihould 

he clock strikes the hour of mmn. f the 

nything that conflicts with the 

hurch take place during baptism, the child beln^ 
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actions of a life, but they do not even admit of a 
permanent soul which would he responsible for all 
the actions. At the time of death, all that exists 
is the ‘ dying thought ’ [chyutichitta) and the 
‘ skandhas (dispositions, etc.), which come to an 
end at death.’ ^ The ‘re-birth thought’ {prati- 
sarndhi", upapattichitta) — and the slcandhas asso- 
ciated with it — can be determined only by the 
‘ dying thought,’ which it continues. Hence it 
follows that, if the mental state at death is good, 
a pleasant birth will take place ; if it is bad_, an 
unpleasant one. The agent will be re-bom into 
the spheres of desire, matter, non-matter (see 
Cosmogony, etc. [Bud.]), according to ih&ftdcrum 
(alamhana) of the last thought {Ahhidhamma- 
sahgaha, v. 12-13 [JTrS, 1884, p. 25]); and ‘ to die 
with the thought fixed on space [or the void]’ is 
to obtain nirvana (Madhyainakavxtti, p. 63). 

But, if the last thought (or last action) is, 
according to the principle of the Buddhist system, 
the sole determining cause of the future life, good 
sense and equity require that the previous thoughts 
(or merit) should come into account in the retri- 
bution. Buddha was very categorical on this 
point. The conclusion arrived at will be that, if 
the last thought, in the quality of act ‘ close at 
hand’ (asanna), determines the future^ life, the 
latter may be conditioned by other acts, important 
from other points of view. 

The difficulty or contradiction inay be resolved 
by affirming that the last thought is the resultant 
of the life or of a former act wmch, by its import- 
ance or repetition, has to be rewarded in the next 
existence ; 

• It is at the moment of death (chyuti, ‘ fall of thonght *) and 
ol rc-hirth that the thonghta are enabled to ripen' (A.K.P’., 
Burnouf MS, fol. 11261. ' The Karman remembered at death 
springe up in re-birth ' and is therefore named ‘ close at hand.’ 

At death the mental working is weak and dull ; 
therefore any passion which has been intense or 
habitual during life enters upon a state of activity 
{A.K.V. 249a). In short, the treatises of Abhi- 
dharma teach that the object of the last thought is 
either present (pachchupanna) or past {atita), being 
determined both by the life that is completed, and 
by the state in which it is proper (by reason of this 
life or of even earlier merits) for the new life to 
be passed. It is, therefore, by the * force of the 
merit’ that there presents itself to the spirit of 
the d 3 dng either the action (accomplished previ- j 
ously by him) which is to determine the re-birth* 
(and above all others the ‘ heavy ’ action, guru, 
the reward of which comes before all others 
[A.K.V., Bumouf MS, fol. 482]), or_ the object 
(sensation, etc.) experienced at the time of per- 
forming the action, or the motive or means of the 
action, or, lastly, the picture of the state about to 
be reached by the re-birth, the sign of the future 
lot.* 

But this theory, that the last thought is the 
resultant of the life, is discouraging to piety. It 
is certainly the opinion of the Buddhist that we 
should not wait for death to become ‘ converted,’ 
for the agonies and suirering of the last moment 
make thought very feeble {Bodkichary avatar a) ; 
the good thoughts of the last hour are by nature 
verj’ weak : they may procure a little of paradise, 

1 See iladhycimakavriti, p. 22S f., and siurces cited. 

- See ^urafigamasutra quoted from the Chinese by Beal, 
Catena, p. 43 : ‘ At the end ol life, before losing nnimal heat, 
the goM and the evil deeds are summoned up, as it were, in a 
moment.’ Then the dying one thinks ol his sin and ol h[s good 
action, and, by a process well described by Nagasena (Jlilinda, 
p. 297, tr. Rhys I)a\-ids, SBA’ xxxvi. 165), becomes absorbed 
into the sin committed, even while regretting it. 

5 Aung and 0. Rhys Davids, op. etC, p. 149. See Aroftiqtsaba- 
sHtra, quoted by Beal, op. eit. 44: ‘If be possesses a bad 
barman, he beholds all the miseries attending a birth In hell 
. . . he sees the infernal lictors.* Cl. the ’ death of theyinner ’ 
in the Bodhicharydvatdra of Santideva, li. 41 jT’oussin’s tr,, 
Introd. (1 la pratique des fulurs JDouddhat, Paris, 1907, p. 41 ; 
tj. D. Barnett’s tr.. Path of Light, London, 1909, p. 42). 
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but they cannot prevent a fall back into hell 
immediately after, if it is merited (Spence Hardy, 
Manual, p. 489). But numerous writings show 
that the last thought is not always determined 
beforehand, that it is possible to prepare oneself 
and others for death, and to make sure of a good 
re-birth by helping the ‘production of good dis- 
positions.’ 

We may quote some examples. Milinda says : ’ Tour people 
[Buddhists] say . . . that, though a man should have lived a 
hundred years an evil life, yet if, of the moment of death, 
thoughts of the Buddha should enter his mind, he will be 
re-bom among the gods. . , . And thus do they also eay : " By 
one case of destruction of life a man may be re-bom in purga- 
tory." ’ When asked if this was not a contradiction, Nkgarjuna 
replies : ‘ Would even a tiny stone float on the water without a 
boat? . . . Would not a hundred cart-loads of stone float on 
the water if they were loaded in a boat? . . . Well, good deeds 
are like the boat ’ (Milinda, p- 80, tr. Rhys Davids, A'BB xxxv 
123 f.). 

Mahamoggallkna sees a poor wretch, condemned to death, 
to whom the compassionate Sulasa has just given some cakes 
He thinks : * This man, with no merits, a sinner, will be re-bora 
in hell ; If he gives me these cakes, he will bo re-born among 
the terrestrial deities.’ He presents himself before the con- 
demned man, who thinks, ‘ What is the good of eating these 
cakes? If I give them away, they will serve me os a matieum 
for the other world.’ But, as ho thinks also with affection of 
Sulas^ : ‘ It is through SulosVs kindness that I was in posses- 
sion of this alms,’ his thonght, purified by the gift to the saint 
and soiled by this affection, causes him to bo re-bom as a tree- 
deity (inferior deity) (Petavatthu, Commentary, p. 6). 

The deities of the gardens, the woods, the trees, and plants 
crowd around the master of the house, Ohitta, who is very ill : 

‘ Make your resolution, utter your prayer : " May I be s 
chakravartin king in a next existence ’’ ’ tSarpyutta, iv. 802 ; 
cf. Rhys Davids, Early Buddhism, London, 1903, p. 77). 

A man is stained (sdhgapa) ; he acknowledges his stain and 
does his utmost by prayer, effort, and exertion to wipe it out ; 
ho will die free from attachment, from hate, from error, and 
from stain, with pure thought A man is free from stain ; he 
knows it ; he then conceives complacence, and, through thfa, 
attachment enters into his thought ; he will die re-clothed in 
attachment hate, error, stain, with impure thought (ilajjhima, 

e Buddhists began early to think of prepara- 
tion for death, Aioka grants three days for this 
purpose to the damned (riilar-Edict, iv.; see V. A. 
Smith, Asdka, Oxford, 1901, p. 165). The Mahci' 
vaggn commands the monks to attend, even during 
the’rainy season, at the bed of a sick layman (iii. 
6, 9=SBB xiii. 304). The Visuddhimagga (xvii. 
line 1190) explains the ceremonies performed for 
the dying. The friends say to him: ‘We are 
about to perform the piifa (cult) of Buddha for 
you, quiet your spirit [in Buddlia].’ The piija 
includes flowers, etc. {rupa, ' form ’ or ‘ colour ’). 
‘See this offering we are making for you,’ they 
say to the sick man — the recitation of texts and 
music (sadda, ‘sound’) . . ., perfumes {aandha, 
‘smell’), honey, etc. (rasa, ‘taste’), and cloths 
^otfhabba, ‘ tangible ’)—‘ Touch this offering.’ 
Thus by the five senses the impressions penetrate 
which will be the object of the last thought. 

Spence Hardy {ilanual, 489) tella the etory of a fisher who 
is made to recite the five precepts by a monk (‘ I renounce 
murder ’...), and this wins a heavenly re-birth for him ; and, 
when he recites them again in bis last moments, he obtains 
re-birth among the higher gods. 

Tantrism substitutes formula) in abracadabra for the ‘thought 
of the Buddha ’ and the repetition of precepts : the orfi inapt 
padme hum plays a great part (see 0. P. KOppen, Die Religion 
des Buddha, pt. 11. ‘ Die lamaische Hierarchie,’ Berlin, 1869, 
p, 69); the cults of Amitabha substitute the repetition of 
ejaculatory invocations to AvalokiteSvara or Amita : ‘ Whoso- 
ever shall have heard the name of Buddha Bhaifajyaguru, to 
him will eight Bodhisattvas come at the moment of death to 
show him the way (to paradise]’ {Sih^dsamuehchaya, p. 176). 
In Earavdavyuha (Calcutta, 1878), pp. 23, 95, twelve Buddhas 
surround the djing ; in Sukhdvatiry^a (Oxford. 1883), p. 47 
(cSBB xlix. 46), Amitabha himself appears surrounded by 
[magic] monks, ’ Seeing Bhagavat, their thought is quieted, 
and, falling from tliis world, they are bom in Paradise’ (cf. 
Samddhiraja, iv., at the end). In Saipyutta, iv. 802, it is the 
forest-deities who care tor the dying man and suggest to him 
the wish for such and such a re-birth.l 
LnsaaTUUs.— 'This is given throughout the article. 

L. DE LA VALLfiE PODSSIN. 

1 We need not spend time over the acts and ceremonies for 
the benefit of the dead. Some bibliographical indications mas 
be useful. Pili sources (gifts for the dead): Ahgultara, v, 
296, Petavatthu, 1. 5 tParamatthadipani, pt. ilL pp. 23, S5X 
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DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Chinese). — The Chinese discriminate between pre- 
mature death and the inevitable ending of the 
term of natural life. The pictogram for untimely 
death is composed of the radical denoting ‘evil’ 
(originally depicting the cutting up of bones) and 
that for ‘ man,’ the combination being interpreted 
by S. Wells Williams (Syllabic Diet., Shanghai, 
1889, p. 836) as ‘the evil which parts men.’ The 
character thus formed is explained as conveying 
the idea of ‘ the running out of the vital issues, 

• the emptying out of the breath ’ ; whilst that for 
normal death, i.e, in old age, represents the end 
of a cocoon or ball of silk. The express mention 
of death is generally avoided, the Chinese prefer- 
ring to employ some euphemistic phrase such as 
‘passed away,^ ‘returned to Heaven,’ ‘no more,’ 
etc., or sometimes an expressive gesture — the hands 
tightly clenched, and the head thrown slightly 
back. 

The customB which prevail in different parts of 
China in connexion with the treatment of the 
dying and the disposal of the dead are so dis- 
similar that a complete statement of them would 
be impossible ; it will be sufficient to describe the 
observances which may be regarded as fairly 
characteristic. The details which follow do not 
apply in the case of children and unmarried 
persons. In these instances the dead are dis- 
posed of with as little ceremony as possible; in 
many cases the bodies of infants are simply rolled 
up in a coarse wrapper of matting, and deposited 
in a convenient spot of open ground, perhaps in 
a ‘ baby tower ’ ^ecially intended for the purpose. 

The conduct of funeral rites is described as early 
as the Chow dynasty (1122-255 B.O.), and it is 
evident that bwriaU has always been the mode 
adopted for the disposal of the dead. In the 
Chinese sense this does not consist in the lowering 
of the remains into a dug-out grave, but in the 
placing of them in a sarcophagus upon the surface 
of the ground, and the piling up of earth in the 
form of a mound, as a result of the annual visits 
to the place of interment. It was usual in early 
times to place in the coffin certain articles whicu 
the deceased valued during life ; and specimens of 
jade, chess-men, etc., are frequently discovered in 
ancient tombs. In the case of kings it was often 
difficult to ascertain where the royal corpse was 
actually buried, as sometimes a number of separate 
coffins were interred in different places, each 
nominally containing the ‘remains’ of the late 
monarch, in order to render more remote the 
possibility of rifling the tomb. 

The custom of immolating a number of slaves or 
relatives of the deceased was sometimes practised 
in China. Cases are quoted as early as the 10th 
cent. B.C., as, e.p., that of theDuke Muh, at whose 
funeral some 177 persons were buried alive. Be- 
ferences to the practice are found in the time of 
Confucius (651-478 B.c.), and even as late as the 
present dynasty an instance is quoted in connexion 
with the Emperor Shun-che (A.D. 1644-1661). The 
burning of paper effigies of servants and attendants 

^/i7inrfa, p. 294 (5i?S, xxxi’L 161); Oldcnberg, Rtl. da Veda, 
tr. V, Uenrj’. Paris, 1903, p. 479. Great Vehicle : J. J. M. de 
Groot, Code du Mahdyana en Chine, Amsterdam, 1893, p. 97 
yr. and comm, of the Brahmajdlasitra, Nanjio, no. 1087), 
Seetarianism and ICel. Persecution in China, Amsterdam, 
1903, i. 231 ; Buddhist itassa for the Dead at Amoy (Congress 
at I^yden, and AMG xi.-xii. (1SS6J) ; S. Beal, Catena of Bud, 
Scriptures, p. S3 ; J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism (London, 1830, 
and AilG ir.), p. 225 ; E. Chavannes, Melanges Barlez, Leyden, 
1696, p. 79. For Tibet : L. A. Waddell, Lamaism, liOndon, 1695, 
p. 4SS. 

1 The practice o( cremation is repugnant to the Chinese view 
of the necessity of preserving the body- intact as far as possible, 
and Is employed only In the case of Buddhist monks and 
nuns, though historical references may be cited In proof of its 
frequency in certain periods, probably ns a result of foreign 
Influence’s. 


at the present day may be a survival of this 
barbarous custom. 

1. Importence of the subject.— The importance 
of the subject will at once be evident tvhen we 
consider that there is, perhaps, no event in the 
‘ pilgrimage ’ of the ‘Chinaman’ which demands so 
great attention, such scrupulous observance of im- 
memorial custom, and such lavish extienditure of 
labour and capital, as the carrying out of a ‘decent 
funeral.’ 

2 . The dictum of Confucius.— Confucius lays 
down no rules irith regard to the treatment of the 
dead, beyond the admonition that all things should 
be done ‘decently and in order’; that the family 
circumstances should be taken into account, and 
that the various classes of society should bo guid^ 
W the precedents which obtain in each class. 
The tradesman should not seek to emulate the 
official, and so forth; but Confucius enunciates 
one general principle which should govern the 
conduct of the entire affair : ‘ In mourning it is 
better to be sorrowful than punctilious.’ 

It is hardly necessary to say that the observance 
of the conventional funeral customs is inseparably 
connected with the extraordinary development of 
the idea of filial piety, and the ancestral worship 
of which it is the inspiration and the key. 

3 . Treatment of the dying. — When all remedies 
have failed to retain the departing spirit, the dying 
man is prepared for entering the presence chamber 
of the gods, before whom he must appear; the 
god of the local temple, the god of the city waljs 
and moats, and the god of Hades. His head is 
shaved ; his body and extremities are washed ;_the 
nails of his hands and feet are cut, the parings 
being carefully preserved ; and bis underclothing 
is changed. Wlien in articulo mortis he is sup- 
ported in a sitting posture, it being believed that 
the soul makes its escape from a recumbent figure 
by the lower part of the body, and, as a result, 
on re-incarnation will be gross and stupid ; whilst 
from the upright body it flies aloft through^ the 
mouth, and re-appears eventually, by transmigra- 
tion, in a highly developed condition. Tinsel 
money and charms are burnt before him, and the 
ashes are collected, wrapped in paper, and placed in 
his hand, whilst he is informed tliat the expenses 
of the journey have all been provided. Sometimes 
a small lantern, obtained from a Buddhmt temple, 
and already used in the worship of Heaven, is 
placed in his hand, and he is_ advised to 

fast, as the way before him will be dark. 11 mo 
family can afford it, a sedan-chair with two boarers, 
all of paper and bamboo, is purchased, to me 
in the early morning is in some places consiaerct 
felicitous, because there are three meals leU lor 
the dead man’s posterity to enjoy ; but m me 
after the consumption of the evening meal is co- 
sidered to be ill-omened, for then, byunpheatm , 
there is nothing left for his successors, iy® 
portant that the sons of the dying inan 
relatives should be present to attend the dcat 1 - 
bed ; and, as they weep, they call ” rjii „ 

leave them but to a'waken from his - j 

cries of daughters are considered ^ 1 0 

virtue in opening Heaven’s gate, and a n 
does not possess a daughter or two ^ 
pitied — contrary to a prevailing but very err 

idea current among Europeans. den th 

A. First duties of mourners.— As ' ,1 

takes place, an elder end 

orders the queues of the sons to be unra 
candles to lie lighted before the S 

and the god of the hearth, because the ^amint i 
the capture of the departed soul is «« “ 
have arrived from the god of •, 

be countensigned 

representatives, and by the god of the 
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5. The dread messengers. — The messengers of 
the god of Hades are said to be two, viz. the 
living Wu-cKang and the dead Wu-cKang, the 
word vm-ch'ang meaning ‘ uncertain, ’ and being 
explained by the uncertainty of the summons of 
death. The living Wu-ch'ang is not a demon, but 
the soul of a living man who is employed by the 
Wu-ch'ang to guide him to the house of his victim. 
The true ‘ Uncertain,’ as coming from the hidden 
world, is unable to find his way in the light of day, 
and requires a mortal spirit to guide him. Some 
say that these two characters represent, not in- 
dividual agents of the god of Hades, but only the 
two souls (the animal and the spiritual, i.e. the 
psyche and the janeuma ) — the hun and the p'o, as 
they are called m Chinese. The first of these is 
written in Chinese tvith a character which means 
‘black’ attached to the word for ‘spirit’ or 
‘demon,’ and hence represents ‘black spirit,’ and 
the other has the character which stands for 
‘ •white ’ prefixed to the same word meaning 
‘spirit,’ and hence represents ‘white spirit.’ These 
have been personified, by the ignorant, as the 
lictors who come to carry off the soul ; whereas 
they themselves are the essential parts of the soul 
which of its own accord is about to leave its tene- 
ment. The h%t,n, in conformity -with its nature, 
soars aloft and is dissipated ; the _p'o descends into 
the element of earth and haunts its old neigh- 
bourhood. 

6. Post-mortem lustration. — The matting on 
which the deceased is lying is given a pull, with 
the idea that this •wiU prevent a lingering illness 
in the next incarnation. The chief mourner, 
generally the eldest son, invests himself in the 
clothes which are eventually to be put upon the 
corpse, and, holding a bucket in one hand and a 
bundle of incense in the other, walks, or, in the 
case of an infant, is carried, to the ■u’ateraide, an 
umbrella being held over his head all the time, as 
he is impersonating the dead and must be screened 
from the eye of neaven. In some cases he is 
escorted with music and fireworks. Paper money 
of diflferent liinds is burnt; a coin, with a large 
nail fastened in the centre, is thrown into the 
water; and the water is thus supposed to be 
bought, and is draivn up and taken to the house. 
Here it is warmed, and a few rubs are given 
to the chest of the corpse by way of a bath. The 
hair of the dead man is next combed by the 
daughters and daughters-in-law, each taking a 
turn, kneeling and weeping at the same time; 
and then it is rolled up into a kind of knot on 
the top of the head, somewhat like the top-knot 
worn by the Chinese of the Ming dynas^, thus 
exemplifying the popular proverb, ‘ The li-ving sub- 
mit [to the Manclius], the dead do not.’ After this 

erfunctory washing the dead man is removed from 
is bed and supported on a chair ; and the matting 
and straw on wiich he has been lying are burned 
in the open street. It is of the utmost importance 
that the feet of the corpse should not touch the 
ground, and they are generally covered with a 
cotton cloth, and supported in the lap of tlie 
daughter-in-law. A small table is spread before 
the body, holding two bowls— one of rice, and 
the other containing vegetables ■with long stalks, 
to represent and bespeak a long life and farm root 
in the next stage of existence. 

7. Announcement of the de'.th. — The sons of 
the deceased, ■with the braid removed from their 
queues, wearing white go^wns, aprons, and white 
fillets round their heads, and shod ■with straw 
sandals, take candles and paper money of two 
kinds, and proceed to the temple of the god of 
agriculture. On arrival at the temple, the eldest 
son, as chief mourner, lights the candles, makes 
his prostrations, and bums the paper money ; this 


money is supposed to act as a guerdon to the god of 
agriculture, who is represented as the agent of the 
god of Hades in the arrest of the soul, and hence 
requires remuneration. The whole process is de- 
scribed as pu fang, or ‘strewing the hall’ — a 
phrase applied in real life to ‘squaring’ the officials 
at a Yamen in order to be assured of ‘ ^'ustice ’ ; and 
it is fairly inferred that the officials in the nether 
world are equally amenable to a ‘ consideration.’ 

8. Removal of the corpse. — On returning to the 
house, they make arrangements for remo^ving the 
dead to the middle hall, which is reserved for 
special occasions, and which also contains the 
ancestral shrine. The position of the corpse is 
first reversed, indicating the hope that the dead 
man may return from the hidden world, and this 
is illustrated by the transposition of the foetus 
before birth. A meal is laid out on a large sieve 
and placed before the dead, with wine and canoes, 
and IS then carried in procession to the front of 
the house and laid outside the door ; the members 
of the family, in white clothing, kneel on a piece of 
coir matting, weeping and prostrating themselves 
alternately. The body is next carefully secured to 
a chair by broad bands, and four strong men are 
selected to convey it to the state apartment ; the 
head is supported by the eldest son, and the feet 
by the daughter-in-law._ The burden must on no 
account be laid down until its destination is reached ; 
a fall would be considered a frightful calamity. 
An umbrella is held over the chair as it moves, to 
hide one who is now a denizen of the shades from 
the light of heaven, and handfuls of rice are 
thro^vn upon it, with the idea of expelling all evil 
influences. The corpse is then placed on the bed 
and a coverlet spread over it. A sheet of white 
paper is laid upon the face, and the feet are placed 
close together and propped in position ; to allow 
them to faU apart would involve the deatli of the 
nuptial partner shortly after. 

9. The public announcement. — A. messenger is 
then sent to a Taoist priest to inform him of the 
date of the deceased’s first attack of illness, the 
time of his death, and the number of his years. 
The priest wites a large sheet of yellow paper 
mentioning these particulars, and the date on 
which the spirit may be expected to return, to- 
gether with the classes of persons, bom under 
certain auspices, whose presence at the coffining is 
contra-indicated. On obtaining this information, 
which is sometimes pasted up diagonally on the 
wall of the ho^use, the family is able to pre- 
pare for the return of the departed spirit and his 
attendant. 

A large sheet is hung to screen the body from the 
observation of people passing the door, and a rude 
lamp, consisting of a bowl of oil wth a wick in it, 
contained in a basket of lime, is kept constantly 
alight, day and night, so that the deceased may 
have ‘ a lamp to his feet’ wherever he journeys. 

10. Ceremonies connected ■with death in old age. 
— ^If the deceased happens to be aged, say seventy 

ears old or more, tlie curtain at the foot of the 

ed is red in colour, to show that death, in his case, 
should not be considered an occasion of sorrow ; 
and no T\'ord of consolation is spoken or sign of 
grief shown by the visitors; on the contrary, 
nothing but compliments are heard that such a 
happj" consummation has been reached, full of years 
and in the midst of a numerous posterity. Wine- 
drinldng, the ‘ Morra,’ etc., are all the rule, and 
any one would be laughed at who insinuated that 
there was any occasion for grief. It is to be noted 
that, until the actual coffining takes places, the 
candles used are of the usual red variety; white 
canines are not employed until all hope of rerival 
has departed, and the body is about to be placed in 
the coffin. The head and feet of the corpse are 
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supported on specially-made pillows of yellow 
cotton, stuffed with paper waste, or, in country 
districts where cotton is manufactured, a reel on 
•which cotton is wound is used instead. 

11. Notifying the relatives. — sudft messenger 
is dispatched to inform the relatives, who are ex- 
pected to send gifts to the bereaved family. The 
presents consist of small quilts, about three feet 
long and a little more than a foot wide, which are 
carefully marked and reserved for placing in the 
coffin in due course ; they are thus marked to en- 
sure that those fumislied by important members of 
the family shall have a first place. 

12. Visits to the house of mourning. — Notice of 
the arrival of ^dsitors is given by the gateman, who 
beats three times on a drum ; a trumpet is sounded 
and a hand-cannon discharged. Tlie musicians 
then strike up, and the mourners are warned of the 
approach. The chief mourner kneels at the side of 
the spirit table ; the stewards escort the visitor to 
the curtain, where he kneels four times and bows 
four times. 

13. Coffins. — The style of the coffin varies 
throughout the empire. In some places it repre- 
sents the trunk of a tree ; in the north the lid pro- 
jects considerably ov'er the head. The quality is 
determined by the circumstances of the family. 
Wealthy people prefer to buy their o'wn coffins 
beforehand and keep them stored either in an out- 
house or in a temple. Some buy the planks, keep 
them till seasoned, and then employ carpenters to 
make the coffin when required ; whilst others buy 
theirs from a coffin-shop or from one of the Charit- 
able Societies. At the end of the coffin a lotus 
flower is carved, expressing the hope that the de- 
ceased may become a Buddha and take his stand on 
a lotus, as Buddha is represented doing, 

14. The process of coffining. — The time for 
coffining in some places is at full tide, and prefer- 
ably after dinner, so that the deceased may not be 
put hungry to his ' narrow bed ’ ; but in others it 
must be before daylight in the morning, or in the 
dark of evening, or on a day bearing an odd number, 
3, 5, 7, etc., for fear of another death taking place 
if an even day should be selected. The floor of 
the coffin is covered ■with a layer of fine sifted lime 
or charcoal ; then five large squares of coarse 
paper ; upon these a narrow strip of matting, some- 
times manufactured of special material like lamp- 
wclv, is placed, and upon the top of all a cotton 
mattress. The garments for the dead are specially 
made for the occasion, if the family can afford it, 
and are fashioned after the pattern of the old 
Chinese costume, like that of the present Koreans ; 
no buttons or knots are permitted — the Chinese 
word for ‘ knot’ being pronounced like that mean- 
ing ‘ difficulty ’ or ‘ trouble,’ and all such difficulties 
must be prevented from accompanying the traveller. 
The son now divests himself of the clothes he has 
assumed, taking them all off in one movement, 
without separatmg the several garments ; and they 
are suspended over the backs of two chairs and 
perfumed or aired, by means of a brazier, contain- 
ing fragrant herbs, placed underneath. Furs and 
leather of any kind -^^diatever are carefully excluded, 
lest the dead should be turned into an animal in 
his next re-incamation. The clothes are laid 
out on the inverted lid of the coffin, and the dead 
man is carefully placed in position for convenience of 
dressing ; his arras are dra-wn through the sleeves ; 
a long cord, which runs throngh the sleeves, is then 
fastened in a ‘lucl^’ knot, and the clothes are 
carefully smoothed into position. The hands are 
placed crosswise over the_ lower part of the body, 
the left liand uppermost in the case of males, and 
the right in the case of females. A pair of cheap 
fiiioes'are placed on his feet, and an official hat 
with a red ta-^sel is put on his head. In upper- I 


class families a -vnnding sheet of deep red is used 
sometimes of satin and elaborately embroidered’ 
forniing a sort of large bag like a s'leeping-bag, in 
which aB but the head is enclosed, and it is fastened 
at one side with tapes. A satchel containing paper 
money, a piece of silver, and the Taoist plrTcard is 
put on his shoulder ; and a piece of silver is placed 
under his tongue. A small pearl, called ‘tran- 
quillizing the heart pearl,’ is placed on his breast ; 
and, in ttie case of a woman, a small pearl is in- 
serted in the toe of each shoe. 

The corpse is now lifted and placed carefully in 
the coffin, the son supporting the head and the 
daughter-in-law the feet, •vnth others assisting at 
the sides. It is important that it should rest e.v- 
actly in the centre. Small bags of lime are then 
inserted to keep the head and feet in position ; the 
pipe, fan, and handkerchief of the deceased are also 
inserted, and five small bags of different colours, 
containing nail-parings, old teeth wliich have fallen 
out from time to time, tea, and rice; n small 
casket containing a rosary, and the undress cap 
and ‘riding-jacket’ are also added; for the gar- 
ments which the dead is at present wearing are his 
ceremonial clothes, required for his audience with 
the gods ; these others ho will wear on his iourney. 
Then each person present takes from his breast a 
small piece of cotton wool, called ‘ warm the heart 
cotton,’ and, rolling it up into a small ball,_tIirows 
it into the coffin ; the relatives are invited to 
take a last look, and care must be taken that no 
tears are allowed to drop in, lest the corpse should 
be found in another existence with marks or stripes 
on his face. Then the various coverlets are laid on 
in regular order, those presented by near relatives 
being given first place, and so on in order of pre- 
cedence, until the coffin is quite full; whatever 
quilts are unable to find a place inside the coffin are 
burned. Before the lid is put on, all who are re- 
garded as representing astral influences inimical to 
the deceased are requested to withdraw, and are 
allowed to return only when the lid has been put in 
place. The lid is smeared with crude varnish, 
to make it air-tight, or sometimes a cement made 
of rice, vinegar, and flour is used. Usually four 
large nails are employed to fasten the lid ; but 
sometimes a sort of double wedge, fitting into a 
socket in the lid above and another in the side of 
the coffin, is used instead. The nails are driven in 
by a senior, the sons and, in some cases, the 
daughters meanwhile crouching under the trestles 
on which the coffin rests, lest the eyes of the de 
parted should start out at the hammering. _ 

15. Preparation for removal. — ^WBien the hd is 
fixed in position, the mourners are allowed to plait 
their queues ■with hemp-cord, and wear coarse shoes 
insteau of the straw sandals they have been wear- 
ing, and they are permitted to eat. 1 ood i-s nou 
placed at the side of the coffin, and the dead an 
his gaoler are inidted to partake ; the fnends am 
relatives kneel to pay their last respects, and t c 
chief mourner returns the compliment on beliait 
the departed. Two piles of paper money arc then 
burned, one for the dead and the other for 

^16. Meals served before the coffin.— -The film! 
curtain,’ made of white cotton, is next J 

before the coffin, drawn partiallv back at Koto 
sides, ivith a table and chair placed at , j®’ 

a white cover like an altar-cloth ' .1 ij 

Ke^ar meals are served to the deceased o , 
tabto every day, .and, each time a meal i 
the server is expected to wail and cry. 
tinues until the funeral. n,,. fheir 

17. The fairy guides.— On each side of the eh ■ ’ 

are placed tall paper stnictures 

one ^lled the ‘golden,’ and one the ‘s 'cr hth 

intended to indicate the vast sums which the fon 
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relatives have provided for the voyager, and behind 
these are tall figures of the ‘Golden Youth ’and 
the ‘ Jade Maiden,’ bearing streamers to guide him 
across the ‘Fairy Bridge.’ The portrait of the 
deceased is hung up, behind the chair, supported 
on each side by scrolls bearing doleful inscriptions, 
and with wdiite candles placed in front. The chair 
is occupied by the ancestral tablet, mounted on an 
inverted tub, and crowned by a piece of red sUk 
fastened with red cord. The wording of the tablet 
reads : ‘ Ch'ing (dynasty) of the Bank of such-and- 
such, Master so-and-so’s Spirit Chief.’ 

18. Untying the knots. — The day before the 
funeral. Bonzes and Taoists are invited to conduct 
‘ masses,’ called ‘ the AVater Mass,’ the object of 
which is to cleanse the departed of all sins and 
transgressions committed during his life. In the 
afternoon a bowl containing rice, and a thread rope 
consisting of seven strands, on which are threaded 
and tied twenty -four copper coins, is presented to 
a Bonze, who places it on a table in front of the 
table already referred to, and, as he recites the 
virtues of Buddha in releasing souls from pain and 
trouble, unties the knots in succession, putting 
the coins one by one into his vest. This untyin" 
of knots is meant to illustrate the release from all 
tightness and difficulties in the next world. 

19. The journey through the ‘ shades.’ — A Taoist 
tixkes his stand at the corner of the table, hold- 
ing a bell in his hands, and, as he rings it, he 
chants a sort of sermon whose text is ‘ All is vanity,’ 
and whose language has a remarkable similarity 
to the twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes. He then 
describes the diflerent stages of the journey to 
Hades. The journey is divided into seven periods 
of seven days, or ‘weeks,’ which correspond with 
tlie various stages of the spirit’s wandering in the 
infernal regions. These stages are described in 
detail, with a wealth of impromptu illustration 
and elaboration ; and the moral of all is the im- 
portance of repentance for not ha'kdng spent one’s 
(lays in vegetarianism and the repetition of Buddha’s 
all-potent name, in order to avoid such horrors as 
have been related. When this long discourse is 
finished, a space is cleared in front of the ‘ spirit 
table,’ and a large square with ornamental borders 
is mapped out on the floor Avith chaff ; twelve oil 
lamps, provided by the Taoist priests, are disposed 
round tlie sides of the square, and are supposed to 
illumine the darkness of the gate of Hades. 

20. Funeral frivolities. — A table is placed at 
Avhioh a Bonze and six Taoists sit, each performing 
on a different instrument. In the intervals they 
sing ribald or humorous songs, with the intention 
of exciting laughter. They also sing the ‘ Flower 
Song of the 12 Moons,’ describing the different 
flowers Avhich bloom in the different months, and 
other compositions which have apparently very 
little funereal reference. 

21. Offerings to the spirits. — After supper the 
ceremony known as ‘ Fang Yen-koAV ’ takes place. 
The spirit table and chair are removed ; another 
chair is substituted, on which a priest takes his seat. 
Two tables, supporting two large candles and 
twenty-four boAvls of vegetable food, are placed at 
a little distance in front, intended for the delecta- 
tion of the various gods. Four other tables are 
disposed at the sides of the hall, tAvo_ on each side, 
intended for the sacrifice to the family ancestors ; 
a small table a little lower doAvn contains the 
offerings intended for the dead person ; and the 
spirit tablet sits at this table in the cliair as before, 
attended on each side by relatives in Hglit mourn- 
ing garments. When the priests have finished 
their reciting, a quantity of paper garments and 
money is burned outside tfie house. 

22. ‘Sacrifice to the dead. — ^The apartment is 
now re-arranged, and preparations for the sacrifice 


to the dead are made ; musicians are requisitioned ; 
large quantities of flesh and fowls are laid out ; 
lamps are hung all over the room, and the chief 
mourner appears from behind the curtain, leaning 
upon the ‘ filial staff,’ and supported by attendants. 
He kneels before the tablet and makes humble 
offeiing of the meats, etc. As he prostrates him- 
self, a person standing at the side reads a long 
panegj^c on the dead in a melancholy voice, and 
the chief mourner weeps as he lies upon his face. 
He is then escorted to the rear of the screen, and 
repeats the process three times; all the relatives 
and friends present follow him in his genuflexions. 
When all is finished, the offerings and all the 
temporary fittings are removed, and preparations 
are made for the funeral. 

23. The funeral procession.— In some places 
the funeral takes place in the fifth watch, i.e. 
between 4 and 6 in the morning, perhaps in the 
fifth week, or as late as one hundred days after 
death, sometimes even later, and in cases of poverty 
the coffin is left in the house, or put in a mortuary 
chamber for the time being. 

Every one is awake and stirring at daylight 
when the day anives, and arrangements are made 
for the start. An immense paper figure, represent- 
ing the ‘ Clear-tbe-Avay god, leads the van ; next 
come two largo bamboos bearing streamers, and 
four ‘wagheads’ — paper figures of men, whose 
heads bob continually as they are carried along. 
The son-in-law or nephew carries a dish containing 
rice, in which is placed the ancestral tablet. In 
wealthy families the tablet is placed in a sedan- 
chair, which is supported on each side by a son-in- 
law or nephew. The be-arer of the tablet is robed 
entirely in white, and the friends of the family 
walk on either side of him. Then follows the 
coffin, borne by four men or a larger number, 
according to the rank of the deceased, and covered 
with a red pall or with a satin embroidered cover. 
After the coffin comes the chief mourner, wearing 
a head-dress of coarse hemp gauze, shaped some- 
what like a biretta, with ‘pom-poms’ of cotton- 
Avool placed at the intersections of the frame, and 
worn over a small white cap. He hangs his head 
as he Avalks, and is followed by the relatives, male 
and female. The daughter-in-law Avears a cowl or 
hood of coarse gauze over her head, and a jacket 
and sldrt of the same material ; she also carries a 
staff or wand like that borne by tbe chief mourner ; 
she sometimes sits in a sedan-chair, and the heaA'y 
head-dress is then placed on the top of the chair 
instead of on her head. She Aveeps and cries aloud 
as she goes, like the ‘keener’ at an Irish Avake. 
Rice is throAvn over the coffin and chief mourners 
as soon as they move toAvards the outside door. 
The figure of a crane, Aiith outstretched Aving and 
uplifted foot, is placed upon the centre of the 
coffin, and is supposed to convey the soul to the 
‘Western Heaven.’ 

24. The entombment. — AVhen the place of burial 
is readied, the coffin is temporarily supported by 
a couple of blocks, Avhilst the exact location is 
being considered, Avith special reference to orienta- 
tion. In Avealthy families, a stone receptacle is 
prepared beforehand, and the coffin laid very care- 
fully in the exact centre. A meal is laid out, to 
Avhich the deceased and also the denizens of the 
neighbouring tombs are invited. The mourners’ 
head-dresses and cinctures are burnt, Avith a 
quantity of paper money, and the streamers and 
staA-es are left at the grave. All present noAv set 
up a crj' ; the stone door of the tomb is placed in 
position, and the tomb sealed. The head-stone is 
set up, bearing the names of the deceased, 
Avith the date of erection. The mourners then 
join hands and perform a sort of ‘ merry-go-round ’ 
about the tomb, Avhich is repeated three days later. 
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25. Return of the ancestral tablet — The pro- 
cession returns in the same order as before, 
escorting the ancestral tablet to the home, u-ith 
crying and burnings. On arrival at the house a 
great bonfire is made outside the door, and all who 
have attended the funeral are expected to step 
across it before gaining the threshold ; no one is 
exempted. In some places a little water is sprinkled 
over each person fay the Taoist priests. The son, 
in (lighter) mourning garments of blue, kneels and 
offers the viands prepared, and bums a quantity 
of paper money. He next climbs by a ladder to 
the ancestral shrine over the central partition, 
lights candles before each shrine, and then carries 
up the new tablet and places it in position. All 
present are invited to partake of the feast which 
follows. On the third day a visit is paid to the 
tomb, and offerings of food, etc., are presented. 
Tliose who are present join hands, forming a ring 
round the grave, and circle round in one direction 
three times and then reverse tliree times ; this is 
with the idea of confining the spirit in his proper 
habitat. 

26. The seven ‘weeks.’ — On the seventh day a 
number of Taoists are liired, seven in all, to ‘ open 
the road,’ and a great variety of ceremonies 
take place on this day — morning, afternoon, and 
evening. In the evening the hall is again 
arranged, with a table and chair, and a portrait of 
the deceased hanging behind the chair. Two cups 
of tea are put on the table, and two bowls of light 
food, together with candles and incense. The 
iaughter-in-law weeps before the picture, as she 
‘ invites ’ the spirit to partake of refreshment, and 
a quantity of paper money is also burned. At 
daylight, tea, etc., is laid as before. At breakfast- 
time, food of different kinds is offered and candles 
are lighted. The performance is repeated at noon, 
with this difference, tliat the viands are more 
elaborate. This takes place every ‘week’ imtil 
the seventh, the only exception being that in the 
fifth week a further meal is laid in the death 
chamber. In the fifth ‘iveek,’ Taoists are called 
to ‘force the city,’ or ‘force the gate of hell.’ A 
paper city ivith men, horses, etc., is set up, and, 
when night comes, a Taoist priest in full robes 
breaks through the city "with the sword he carries, 
and liberates the imprisoned soul; afterwards a 
great bonfire is made m the open air, and three or 
four priests take their stand around it, holding 
long bamboos, to which are attached elaborate 
‘fireworks.’ In the sixth ‘week’ the daughters 
are expected to provide a feast for the dead, and 
they are given a share in the division of the cloth- 
ing which he has left. At the end of the seventli 
‘ week ’ the chief mourner is allowed to shave his 
liair for the first time, but, if tlie coflln has not yet 
been removed, he is not permitted to do so until 
one hundred days have expired. The next year 
the mourners, wearing white garments, pay their 
first annual visit to the grave on the day known 
as ‘clear bright,’ and on this day the sounds of 
wajling may be heard in all directions. A further 
visit is sometimes paid in the ninth moon ; and at 
the winter solstice paper garments, representing 
warm winter clothes, are presented and burnt. 

27. The spirit’s homecoming. — On the night 
appointed^ for the return of the spirit, a table of 
eatables is laid in the death chamber, which is 
then evacuated^ by the relatives. In the Idtclien 
a quantity of lime is placed beneath and around 
the fireplace. “When the hour arrives, as announced 
by the Taoist priest, a procession is formed, the 
priest leading, and all enter the chamber. The 
kitchen is then visited and the lime examined, the 
traces of the spirit’s presence being discovered by 
the marks, ns of the feet of a goose, upon it. A 
white cod: is caught and carried in one hand in 1 


front of a basket-lid, and, as the lid is struck by 
a measure held in the other hand, the cock crows ■ 
he is then escorted outside, and paper money burnt.' 
This represents the sending oS' the spirit’s escort. 
A white cock is said to be a protection against 
baneful astral influences, and to be the only 
capable guide of transient spirits. 

LiTERATimE.— S. Wells WiUiams, Jliddle Einndomfi New 
Torfc, ISSS; R. K. Douglas, China s, London, ISs'; J. Dyer 
Ball, Things Chineu*, Shanghai, 1003; J. J. M. de Groot, litl 
System of China, Leyden, 189211. ; W. G. Walshe, Ways that 
are Dark, Shanghai, 190S. -( 7 . GILBERT WALSHE. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Coptic). — When the decaying religion of ancient 
Egypt gradually gave place before the advance of 
Christianity, many of the beliefs, and much of the 
symbolism that had been so dear to the Egyptians 
for over three thousand years, survived the change 
of religion for some considerable time, and, as was 
to be expected from a people by whom burial rites 
had been magnified into a great and complicated 
magical system, the old customs ivere given up 
only gradually and reluctantly. To the Egi'ptians, 
Christianity presented itself in a somewhat different 
light from that in which it appeared to the other 
civilizations of the ancient world. From the dawn 
of history they had believed in a continuation of 
life after death, in a future existence that was well 
defined ; and in order to secure this existence for 
the soul of man they had elaborated countless 
magical rites which were performed at the burial 
of the dead. They had also a god of the dead— a 
god who had once lived an earthly life, who had 
been slain by the power of Evil, and who by 
certain magical ceremonies had como to life again, 
and ruled as King of the under w'orld. It was 
thus that in Osiris lay their hope of living again, 
and with him they considered the dead identified. 
The Christian belief in a resurrection was therefore 
not, in certain aspects, a new one to them, and the 
doctrine that the dead in Christ shall live in Christ 
was strangely familiar to all who had been reared 
in the Osirian creed. Thus it is not strange that, 
when Christianity began to be accepted in Egypt, 
the early believers continued to practise the ancient 
funeral rites, only slightly modified to meet the 
requirements of tne new religion. 

The chief concern of the pagan Egyptians had 
been the preservation of the bodies of the dead 
by embalming, so that the spirit of the deceased 
might pass to and fro between the kingdom of 
Osiris and the earthly shell w'hich lay in the tomb; 
and the early Christians of Egypt saw no reason 
to alter the custom of their forefathers, more 
especially since the Christian and pagan doctnnc-s 
of the resurrection bad so mucli in common. 
Mummification of the dead, therefore, continued 
to be practised by the Christians until the begm- 
ning or the 6th cent., and only died out ator that 
owing to the general opposition of the Church. 
Mummies of anchorites and holy men and women 
have been found in various parte of Egypf* 
the most notable cemeteries containing Cbnstian 
dead being the recently excavated burying-grounu 
at Antinoe. The bodies are usually well preservea, 
the head being sometimes adorned ^v^th «■ ■ 

In the case of the men, the beard was allowed to 
grow, contrary to the ancient usage, and wJien int 

face is thin or emaciated it represente verymucii 

the type of the Good Shepherd ns depicted in a - 
iconography, hut unlike the criophonc ■ 

the catacombs.* The body was carefdly 
in bandages, usually intercrossed, and sometime. 

J Anthony, the founder of Ch™«an wcetidJr^ h»d w 

B dlBlitc to it that he desired to ^ buried m ora ^ 

that his body miyht not be subjwted ‘o 

It was probably his opposition that led to the supprr* 

the practice. 

•-‘Gayet, AUGxxx. 
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the face was covered with a painted plaster mask, 
as was the pagan custom of the time. In the case 
of a supposed Christian priest found at Deir el- 
Baharl, the outer wrapping was painted to repre- 
sent the deceased holding the Eucharistic cup in 
his hand. On his left shoulder was the swastika 
ornament, which was much adopted in early Chris- 
tian symbolism, while the lower part of his robe 
bore a representotion of the boat of Isis.^ 

But it Avas not only the belief in the efiBcacy 
of embalming that survived the change brought 
about by Christianity, for many of the other old 
funeral customs lingered on, although it is difficult 
to decide how far their import was understood by 
the Christians. There is some evidence to show 
that offerings of food continued to he made to the 
dead. In the Christian cemetery in the oasis of 
el-Kliargeh the tombs folloiv the ancient design, 
the body being laid at the end of a long shaft, at 
the opening of ivhich is a chamber containing 
niches for offerings.^ "VVine-jara and baskets for 
food were sometimes buried with the dead, and in 
a Avill made by a Christian at AntinoB the deceased 
requests that the holy offerings may he made for 
the repose of his soul. This, hoivever, may refer 
to an agape, or a land of mass said for the dead,* 
It is interesting that at the Synod held at Hippo 
in A.D. 393, at which Augustine was present, the 
habit of placing the host in the mouth of the 
dead, which had become general amount Oriental 
Christians, was strongly condemned. It ivas 
apparently also the custom to enclose some of the 
holy elements in the coffin. Some other pagan 
usages seem to have continued. As the dead were 
formerly buried Avith amulets and little figures of 
protecting gods, so the pious Christian was buried 
Avith figures of St. George and the Evangelists. 
In one case, at least, at AntinoS a sort of ivory 
praying-machine, a kind of primitive rosary, 
appears to take the place of the papyrus inscribed 
AAdth prayers and magical formulae. There was also 
found, held in the hands of this body, a flower of 
Jericho similar to the mystic rose AA’hich was sup- 
osed to be the emblem of immortality, and to 
ourish every year on the day Christ Avas bom. 
Hitherto this symbol aa-os not considered to have 
been employed before the Crusades, but its presence 
in the cemete^ of Antinofi points to its use in very 
early times. It is interesting also to note that the 
body of a monk named Serapion, from the same 
burial, was encircled by an iron band from which 
hung a cross.* In cases Avhere portraits of the de- 
ceased Avere painted on the outer coverings of the 
body, the ancient sim for life, the ankJi, "f", is 
sometimes representea grasped in the hand.® This 
sjTnbol is very frequent in Egyptian iconography, 
and was often employed where the cross would 
have been expected. Its use was so persistent 
that it aftenvards became identified Avith the 
cross, and was knoAvn as the crux ansata. See 
art Cross. 

As the influence of the Bishop of Alexandria 
increased over the remoter parts of Egypt, many 
customs AA’hich appeared semi-pamn died out, and 
the funeral rites Avere performed more in accord- 
ance AA’ith orthodoxy. After the Council of 
Chalcedon (A.D. 451), when the Coptic Church 
was definitely separated from the orthodox body, 
there could lie but few remaining. From descrip- 
tions in the Coptic AA-ritings, it would appear that 
the dead, AATapped in a AA’inding sheet, were 
immediately carried out into the desert and 
buried. Persons of peculiar sanctity it was the 
custom to bury in a reliquary. The Coptic Zife 
of Shnoutc states that he Avas buried in a reliquary 
pierced AA’ith holes, probably in order that pilgrims 

A Gavct, AilG XXX. ® Myer«, 2Ian, 1901, no. 91, 
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might have the benefit of gazing on the holy 
remains.* As these relics are usually described 
as bones, it is evident that embalming had by 
then been abandoned. A Mass, or offering of 
the Eucharist, was sometimes performed before the 
funeral, but Masses for the repose of the dead in 
the Homan sense seem to have been unknoAi’n in 
the Coptic Church. The use of tombstones at this 
period was almost universal. They usually contain 
the Avords : ‘ One God Avho helpeth,’ and the date 
on AA’hich the deceased ‘ fell asleep ’ or ‘ entered 
into rest.’ Occasionally they contain pious ejacula- 
tions and quotations from Scripture. Rarely they 
are conceived in a more pagan spirit, AA’ith such 
phrases as ‘Grieve not, no one is immortal,’ an 
especially good instance of this being a tomb- 
stone in the British Museum [no. 400] which 
runs : ‘ O how dreadful is this separation 1 O 
departure to the strange land which removes one 
for all time ! 0 condition of Hades, hoAV do avb 
come to thy gate ! 0 Death, name bitter in the 
mouth ! . . . Let all Avho love to weep for their 
dead come to this place and mourn greatly.’ ® This 
recalls the ancient Egyptian funeral prayer to the 
passer-by : ‘ 0 ye Avmo loA’e life and hate death 
. . . pray for the deceased.’ 

The Copts have undergone centuries of oppres- 
sion under Muslim rule, which has driven many 
to embrace Islam. The Khalif al-MutaAA’aklal 
(850) even Avent so far as to interfere with their 
burial customs, and ordered that all the graA’es 
of the Copts should be level AA’ith the ^ound. 
Possibly OAiring to the influence of Islam, Avhich 
has surrounded them on all sides for so long a 
period, the funeral rites of the Copts to-day have 
become very similar to those of their Muhammadan 
felloAA’-conntrymen. The corpse is borne to the 
cemetery on a bier, folloAved by the female relatives 
and women of the house wailing and mourning. 
At the burial-ground a sheep is often killed by the 
more well-to-do, and its flesh given to the poor ; 
the poorer give bread alone. Professional mourning 
women are hired to wail in the house for three days 
after death — a suTA-ival, perhaps, of the ancient 
Egyptian custom, or possibly only a ceremony 
borroAved from the Muslims. The lamentations 
are renewed on the seventh and fourteenth d^s 
after death, and sometimes for longer still. On 
the eve of the festivals of al-Mxlad, al-Ghltas, and 
al-Kiyamah (t.e. the NatiAuty, the Baptism of 
Christ, and Easter), it is the custom of the Copts 
to visit the cemeteries and spend the night there, 
many of the richer having houses built specially 
for these occasions. The women spend the night 
in the upper rooms, the men beloAv. Next day 
an ox or sheep is killed, and the flesh distributed 
among the poor. Lane {Modem Egyptians, p. 296) 
states that the Copts say that these visits to the 
tombs are merely for the sake of religious reflexion. 
This custom, however, together with the practice 
of slaughtering animals for food, possibly goes 
back to pre-Christian times in Egypt, when the 
relatives of the dead made periodical Aisits to the 
tombs, and brought food-offerings for the ka of 
the deceased to refresh him in the under world. 
The funeral services of the Copts are according to 
the liturgy of St. Mark. One is in use for ordinary 

eriods of the year, and a special one is employed 

uring Easter (Tuki, Bit. Copt. Arab. p. 525). 

Litbratcre.— A. Gayct, AMO xxx. (1E97): R- Forrcr, Die 
fruhchristt. AUerthUmer ton Achmim-Panopolit, Strassbnrc. 
1S93 ; H. R. Hall, C<^!fe and Greei Texts of the Christian 
Period in the Brit. Mus., London, 1905 ; W. E. Cram, ‘Coptic 
Monuments ’ (Cat. pin. des antipuitis ipppL du musie du Caire); 
R. Tuki, Ritnale Copt. Arabiaim, Rome, 1761 ; E. W. ijue, 
Jlodem ^ 91 'ptiani 5, London, lEGO, 

P. D. Scott-Moncrieff. 

A AmSlincau, Mission arehioL au Caire, rol. iv. {1ES9). 

s Han, Coptic and Greet Texts of the Christian Period, p. 4. 
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DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD j 
(Early Christian). — i. During the earlier years the : 
Christians followed in general the hnrial customs 
of the Jews. But a livelier hope in the resurrec- 
tion robbed death and the CTave of many of their 
terrors. This gradually momfied inherited funeral 
rites. To the followers of Jesus death was a sleep, 
and the grave a resting-place (Koi/iTin^pioy) for those 
who had died in the faith (Jn 11*’, Ac 7®’, 1 Th 
4*’*', 1 Co IS*®"’®). Not less but more respect was 
accordingly paid to the mortal remains of the 
departed, for their bodies had been ‘ temples of the 
Holy Ghost,’ and were to rise and be glorified (1 Co 
3*®, 6”, IS*®, Kev 7*’). When death ensued, the eyes 
were closed, the body washed, the limbs swathed, 
the whole body vTapped in a linen sheet with 


myrrh and aloes, and laid upon a couch in an upper 
room (Ac 9’’'- ; cf. Mk 15« 16*, Jn 11« 19’®'- 20*-). 
These acts were performed by the elder women — 
kindred and friends of the family. Relatives and 
intimates were admitted to view the face of the 
deceased, and an interval of eiglit or more hours 
was required before burial. The younger men 
carried the bier to the place of interment, followed 
W the relatives and friends (Ac 5®; cf. Lk 7*®). 
Flute-players, hired mourners, and noisy demon- 
strations of grief were doubtless dispensed ivith 
(Mt 9=’, Lk 8“ Ac 8’, 1 Co 15®*'-). The place of 
burial was outside the city or village, in a natural 
cave, or in a tomb cut out of the rocky hill-side, 
or in a subterranean chamber, or simple grave. 
Local conditions were determinative. The descrip- 
tion in the Gospel of John of the tomb of Lazarus 
and of that of Jesuo will hold for the early 
Christian Palestinian place and form of buri^ 
(Jn 11®* 19** ; Gom. of Peter, chs. 6 and 10). In 
fact, the form anti character of Jesus’ entombment 
influenced all subsequent Christian practice (1 Co 
igsof.)^ Tombs were, as a rule, private family 
possessions (Mt 27®^®), and were large enough to 
receive several bodies, which were laid upon the 
ledges or in the niches cut in the sides. The 
brotherhood, however, from the beginning un- 
doubtedly provided for the burial of its own poor 
(Ac 2** ; Aristides, Apolog. [Syr.] xv. 18). A large 
stone, rolling in a rabbet, closed the door of the 
hill-side sepulchre against prowling beasts and 
robbers (Mk 16’). It is altogether probable that 
the Jewsh Christians whitewashed their tombs, as 
did their compatriots (Mt 23”). In Rome and in 
general throughout the West, as well as in Egj^pt 
and North Africa, the Jews had already adapted 
the Palestinian form of interment to local con- 
ditions, and the early Christians modified this still 
further to meet their O'wn peculiar requirements. 
Of course they borrowed this and that local practice 
from the current pagan usage. The wide-spread de- 
velopment of ‘ catacombs’ (q.v. ) as places of Christian 
burial was but a re-adaptation of Jewish and pagan 
burial customs. Simplicity and even plainness 
must have eharacterized the earlier forms of Chris- 
tian entombment in all lands, partly on account of 
the poverty of the brotherhood, and also because of 
the hope of a speedy resurrection. A brief inscrip- 
tion expressing the hope of immortality (elpgyTi aot, 
Kolp.y(Tts tv elpTitg}, in pace, etc.), sometimes accom- 
panied bv a consecrated symbol (a palm-branch or i 
anchor, fish or dove), was the final tribute to those 
who had died ‘in the Lord ’ (Bingham, Antiq. of 
Chr. Church, ed. 1870, bk. xxiii. ; Am. Uath. 
Quart. Eev., 1891, xvi. 501 f.; Kaufmann, Handb. 
d. chr. Arch., 1905, pp. 74 f.. Ill f., 205 f., 277f. ; i 
art. ‘ Koimeterien,’ in PEE^ x.). 

2. But changing conditions produced manifold 
developments. Tlie wide-spread and increasing 
alienation between Jews and Christians in the 
early decades must often have suggested, if it did 
not compel, separate burial arrangements. And 


the rapid increase of the Gentile element in the 
various churches throughout the Empire naturally 
tended strongly in the same direction. The Jeivish 
cemeteries, indeed, would hardly have been open 
for the interment of deceased Christians with pro- 
nounced pagan antecedents. Our sources, it is 
true, are practically silent regarding the progress 
of this_ development, but it is safe to ^y that 
separation between Jews and Christians ns refuirds 
cemeterial requirements had taken place before the 
close of the first century, especially in prevailingly 
Gentile Christian communities. And a similar sepa- 
ration must have been going on as between pagans 
and Christians. Hostility between them became 
marked towards the close of tlie 1st century (Ac 8"- 
15«'-, 1 Co 7*=*-, 2 Co 6**®, Col 2’, 1 Jn 2>’'- 3”, Eev 
2io.!!Of. 391. 0if.^ and chs. 8-20), and martyrdom was 
not uncommon (Clem. Rom. ad Cor. 6-7 ; Tao. Ann. 
XV. 44; Suetonius, Eero, 16; Melito ap. Euseb. 
HE iv. 26, iii. 17-20 ; Plinv, Ep. ad Traj. x. 96, 07 ; 
Ign. Ep. ad Eom. 6, ad Phil. x. 2 ; Polyc. ad 
Phil. 1). The Christians would naturally wish to 
ensure the sanctity of the graves of their martyred 
dead, but in order to do so they had to provide 
separate cemeteries. That this began to bo done in 
Rome by the opening of the 2nd cent, is generally 
admitted (de Rossi, Eoma Sott. 1864-77, i. 343 f., 
iii. 386 f. ; Bull. 1865, p. 36 f., 1886, p. 136 ; Kuov. 
Bull. 1901, p. 71 f., 1902, p. 217 f. ; Bosio, Eoma 
Sott.^ 1650, p. 141 f. ; Armellini, Gli Antiche Ciniit., 
1893 ; V. Schultze, Katdkomhen, 1882, p. 307 ; Knuf- 
raann, l.c. lllf.). But that it did not come to 


would often operate to hasten or prevent the in- 
stitution of separate Christian ceineteries. In 
some lands, such ns Syria and Asia Minor, _ it 
took even centuries to accomplish the separation 
of Christians on the one hand, and Jews and pagans 
on the other, as regards burial accommodation 
(Ramsay, l.c.). _ . 

3, The earliest distinctly Christian cemeteries 
of which we have any knowledge are to be found 
in the neighbourhood of Rome. The_ Neronmn 
persecution, folloived by that of Domitian, doubt- 
less constrained the Christian brotherhood to 
provide separate resting-places for their honoured 
heroes who had ‘ fallen asleep.’ And, as martyrs 
to the faith multiplied, such cemeteries became 
consecrated ground, and the tombs of the **’**J*y*^® 
were ere long places of pious meditation and deio- 
tion. In certain communities this often necessi- 
tated chapels, where the brethren could ej*Y*er 
without imminent danger of molestation. _ 1 nen 
funeral rites and ceremonies soon shared m tno 
general development, and these in turn reactc 
powerfully upon the whole manner and ***0“® ® 
burial. The entire catacomb development at Koine, 
Naples, Syracuse, Alexandria, Trbves, and else- 
where, for example, is adequatelv cxplaine ^ 
on such presuppositions. Instead of “J*****!^ , 

and brief temporary resting-places for the dead, tim 

Church, especLlly m the West, gradually n>i*de P ^ 
vision for the burial of all its deceased ra®***^®” ' X 
A.D. 250). There accordingly arose, in tJ*® 
of every considerable Occidental city, ^ , j 

burying-grounds. Aind, where the remains 
martyiS were laid, chapels 'ver® ®r®®te*I. 
brethren gathered to obsen’e j . 

and to hold fellowship with the ‘’^"ts vho I 
gone before.’ The chapel t,,. ,vbolc 

martyr; often the title wm gi\cn , 
cemetery; more freqnenUy the ; 

name of the patron who hod nnf^elobo- 

occasionally of the bishop who of the 

rated it. Instances of each and 

martyr Praetextatus, of the patron I 
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of the hish^ Calixtns — all in the neighhonrhood 
of Rome, hi the Orient, developments ivere dif- 
ferent. Palestine is rich in rock-tombs, and so is 
the ivhole of Syria. Asia Minor has few ancient 
churoh-cemetenes ; it has mostly family burial- 
places. And this is largely true of the whole 
Orient. Stone sarcophagi unth Christian inscrip- 
tions are frequently found. These were placed in 
simple graves beneath the surface, or m tombs 
erected on the liill-side, with more or less elaborate 
facades. In all this there is little that was dis- 
tinctively Christian (Ramsay, op. cit. i. 500 f., 
717 f.). But in the West the pre-Constantine 
developments were quite unique. Beginning with 
the Jewish or pagan type of family tomb, the 
Christian churches soon prorided cemeteries for aU 
their dead (Aristides, xv. 8, 11 ; Tert. Apol. xxxix.). 
The most common form of these was that which was 
later knoivn as ‘catacombs’ (y.v.). These under- 
ground cemeteries are enormously extensive in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, and were used as burial- 
places by the Christians dou-n into the 5th century. 
They give us the larger part of our information on 
the theme in hand. The transition, for example, 
from the private family-tomb to the common 
churcb-cemeteiy is illustrated by the St. Lucina 
crypt and the Calixtus catacomb, by the so-called 
svelunca magna and the Pnetextatus catacomb, 
the Flavian vestibule and the Domatilla catacomb, 
and the ‘ Acilii Glabriones ’ chamber and the Pris- 
cUla catacomb. The growing use of obituary 
inscriptions can also be seen in the catacombs, 
from the simple elp-^nj aoi to the most elaborate 
personal tribute on the tomb of Sixtns u. (A.D. 
258). The development of Christian symbolism 
can likeudse be traced therein, from the rude but 
suggestive ‘ anchor ’ to the portrayal in fresco 
of the Last Supper or of the story of Jonah. 
Christian art in general had its beginnings and 
early elaborations in the catacombs, and every 
base of it was closely related to the burial of the 
ead. This is especially true of painting, sculp- 
ture, and church architecture. _ The same is also 
true of the development of the liturgical and sacer- 
dotal rites in the early Church, and the worship of 
the dead. The ante-Nicene development of burial 
customs is, however, quite amply reflected also in 
the current literature. The Martyrium S. Poly- 
carpi speaks of celebrating ‘ the anniversary of his 
martyrdom,’ or birthday, at his tomb (xviii.). 
Tertullian says : ‘ As often as the anniversary 
comes round, we make oflerings for the dead 
(mart\-rs) as birthday honours ’ {de Cor, iii. ; see 
also AeMonog. x., and Cyprian, Epp. xii., xxxiii., 
xxxri. 2 ; cf., further, art. COMMEMORATIOK of the 
Dead). 

The Christians did not fear cremation, though 
they preferred ‘ the ancient and better custom 
of burying in the earth’ (Min. Felix, Oct. xxxiv.; 
cf. Mart. Polyc. xriii . ; Tert. de Anima, li., dc 
Ees. Car. Ixiii., Apol. xlii.; Origen, c. Cels. v. 23, 
viii. 30 ; Lactantius, Div. Inst. \u. 12 ; Euseb. HE 
V. 2, vii. 22 ; August, dc Civ. Dei, i. 12, 13). Sim- 
plicity prevaDed throughout the 2nd cent. (Min. 
Felix, Oct. xii. and xviii.), but by the opening of 
the 4th cent, everything had become elaborated. 
Associations had been formed in the West to hold 
the property ; space was sold in the cemeteries ; 
gravediggers [fossorcs^^KcmiTai) had become a 
separate class, and there were artists, stonecutters, 
painters, sculptors, and architects. The anni- 
versary festival had been extended so that the 
third, seventh, and perhaps the thirtieth and 
fortieth days after burial were celebrated (Apost. 
Const, -viii.'dl and 42). Prayers were made at the 
tomb, psalms sung, and the Eucharist celebrated 
as fellowshipping with the dead ; lighted tapers 
were placed at the grave ; personal ornaments, 


toilet articles, bottles, vases, etc., were interred 
witli the corpse (Synod of Elvira, can. 34 ; of 
Laodicea, can. 9 ; of Gangra, can. 20 ; Euseb. HE 
■vii. 16, Vita Const, iv. 66, 67, 70, and 71 ; Epiph. 
Htsr. Ixxv. 3 ; Socrat. HE i. 40, iii. IS ; Jerome, Ep. 
xxvii. [cviiL] ad Marvellam'). 

4. With the recognition of Christianity by Con- 
stantine a new era opened. Recent martyrdoms 
had multiplied the number of saints and holy 
places, furnishing fresh sites for sacred buildings 
as well as holy relics for altars. Imperial favour 
and funds now facilitated the erection of churches 
throughout the Empire, and the graves of apostles, 
mart^, and honoured saints were soon covered by 
imposing basilicas or mausoleums. In the suburte 
of Rome, for example, the basilica of St. Peter 
arose on the Vatican HiU, that of St. Paul on the 
Via Ostiensis, that of St. Lawrence on the Via 
Tiburtina, that of St. Agnes on the Via Nomen- 
tana, and that of SS. Marcellinus and Peter on the 
Via Pnenestina. These all were, or became, 
cenieterial churches, with which Imperial mauso- 
leums were frequently connected, as in the case of 
the mausoleum of St. Helena, near the last-named 
church, and that of Constantina, near St. Agnes. 
All around this latter basilica were placed minor 
monuments in a large open-air cemetery. The 
‘churchyard’ now soon becomes the prevailing 
type of cemetery throughout the West, including 
North Africa. Persecution having ceased, the 
Christians were free to bury svb divo, yet the 
mnrt3T: graves beneath the altars usually drew the 
cemetenes near the churches. Of course, local 
conditions were determinative. Churches within 
the walls of the cities could not have extensive 
cemeteries, though their crypts were used for 
burial purposes. Western Europe followed in 
general the lead of Italy and Rome as regards 
cemeterial churches and churchyards. North 
Africa seems to have early developed the open-air 
cemetery, independent of particular churches. 
Egypt continued for the most part the ancient 

radices of the native Egyptians and naturalized 

ews. SjTia also persisted in its old burial customs, 
though the elaborate mausoleums of antiquity were 
not erected as Christian tombs ; and the same was 
true of Asia Minor. 

5. The elaborate funeral ceremonies and the 
interment of the Emperor Constantine in Constan- 
tinople (Eusebius, Vita Const, iv. 60 and 66-72) 
indicate the stage which the development had 
reached and also lines of future progress : 

The body ‘ was placed in the principal chamber of the palace, 
and rarrounded by candles,’ and 'encircled by a numerous 
retinue of attendants, who watched around it incessantly night 
and day’; the second son, Constantins, himself headed the 
procession, 'which was preceded by detachments of soldiers in 
military array, and followed by vast multitudes, the body itself 
being surrounded by companies of spe.armen and heaxy armed 
infantry. On tbo arrival of the procession at the church dedi- 
cated to the apostles of our Saviour, the coffin was there 
entombed, ... As soon as Constantins had withdrawn himself 
with tile military train, the ministers of God came forward, with 
the multitude and the whole congregation of the faithful, and 
performed the rites ot Divine worslup with . . . prayers for his 
soul. . . . His statue was erected . . . in every province.’ 

The funeral and entombment of Basil, Bishop of 
C.'esarea, as described by Gregory of Nazianzus, is 
likewise instructive {Pan eg. on liasil, 80) : 

•The saint was being carried out, lifted high bv the hands of 
holy men, and every one was eager to seize the hem of his gar- 
ment, or to touch his shadow or the bier which bore his hoiv 
remains. . . . The psalmody was overimwcred by the lamenta- 
tions — the body was consigned to the tomb of his fathers . . . 
and now he is in heaven, where, if I mistake not, he is offering 
sacrifices for us and praying for the people.’ 

Panegyrics on deceased distinguished personages, 
and over the remains of relatives and friends, 
became common (Euseb. Vita Const. ; Ambrose cn 
Volentiman and on Theodosius ; Greg. Naz. on his 
brother, sister, and father [Orat. viL viii. and 
xviii.). and on Athanasius ; Greg. Nys. on Meletins ; 
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August. Conf. ix. 12 ; Jerome, Epp. Ixi. etc.). The 
anniversaries of famous martyrs were also occasions 
for elaborate discourses on their virtues. And their 
tombs now became the resort of pilgrims from far 
and near. The relics of martyrs and saints u-ere 
frequently disinterred and sent to important 
churches for re-burial in the crypts, where shrines 
were erected and services held. The Synod of 
Gangra (c. 358 A.D.) declares: ‘If any one shall, 
from a presumptuous disposition, condemn and 
abhor the assemblies (in honour) of martyrs, or the 
services performed there, and the commemoration 
of them, let him be anathema ’ (can. 20). Yet the 
Synod of Laodicea (before A.D. 331) announced 
that ‘ members of the Church shall not be allowed 
to frequent cemeteries or so-called martyries of 
heretics for prayer or worship’ (can. ix.). Many 
councils in Spain, France, and Germany during the 
6th cent, tried to stop burials in martyries and 
churches. Pelagius li. (A.D. 578) protested against 
the growing custom, but with slight effect. Burial 
around churches, or in porches, vestibules, and 
cloisters, soon became universal. Gregory the 
Great (c. 600 a.d.) complains about exactions of 
cemetery officials as a price of burial, but says : ‘ If 
parents or others wish to ofler anything for lights, 
we do not forbid, but you must not ask it’ (bE ix. 
Bp. iii.). Jerome and Chrysostom had spoken 
approvingly of giving alms at funerals, for the 
relief of the souls of the dead, 

6. A summary of the theme in hand may be 
given under the following heads. (1) The simple 
funeral rites and burial customs of the early days 
gradually gave way to more and more elaborate 
ceremonies and practices. (2) These developments 
were different in different lands, but they all 
tended in the same general direction. (3) Two 
universal influences were at work to produce these 
manifold changes ; one arising out of the persistent 
faith and life of the Church, the other pressing 
in from tlie universal pagan environment. (4) 
Funeral rites were extended so as to include the 
elaborate ceremonials which have been described 
above, most of which were draivn more or less un- 
consciously from the surrouuding pagan practices, 
although the Christians never lost the primitive 
faith and feeling which distinguished their early 
funeral customs. (5) The manner and forms of 
entombment were also steadily influenced by the 
various pagan practices, and yet to the Christians 
the grave remained the ‘ sleeping-place’ for those 
who were to arise to ‘ newness of life.’ 

Literature. — Besides the authorities cited in the article, see 
J. Wiipert, Malereien der Katakomben Jloms, Freiburg, 1903 ; 
N. Muller, artt. ‘ Inscbriften,’ ‘ Christusbilder,' and ‘ Koimete- 
rien,’ in PRE^ ; A. L. Frothing:ham, Monuments of Christian 
Rome, London, 1908 ; Cabrol, EACJj, 1903 f. ; S. Gsell, Les 
Monuments antiq. de CAlgtrie, Paris, 1901 ; J. de VogrUd, La 
Syrie centrals, do. 1905 f. ; J. Strzygowskl, EXeinasien, Leipzig-, 
1903 ; F. Cuinont, Milanges d'arehiol. 1895 ; I_ Duchesne, 
Orig, du cults chrit,*, Paris, 1903 [Eng. tr,® 1910J. 

Edavin Kxox Mitchell. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Egyptian). — Of no other country in the world 
have the burial customs always attracted so 
much attention ns have those of ancient Egypt. 
The artificial preservation of the body, the ela- 
borate care uuth which it was provdded Avith 
covering and ornament, the monumental nature 
of the tombs Avhich were built or excaimted to 
contain it, struck the earliest foreign observers 
Avith astonishment, and are still the theme of 
wonder and admiration in our OAvn day. More- 
over, the dry and microbe-free climate of Egypt, 
in Avhich nothing is destroyed by the disinte- 
grating action of the atmosphere or the attacks 
of bacilli, has helped the artificial aids of mum- 
mification and carefully-scaled burial to pre.serve 
the human body and its appurtenances intact 
just as they were placed in the tomb. Even if 


removed from its Avrappings, it is but rarely that 
a mummy is affected by any agency except damp : 
Avhile the textile fabncs, the mats and baskets 
and even the loaves of bread sometimes placed 
Awth_ it, are, if delicate and brittle and Avithout 
elasticity, to all outward appearance the same now 
as Avhen they Avere buried Avith the mummy. It is 
chiefly to their preservative methods of burial that 
Ave oAve our present remarkable IcnoAvledgo of 
the ancient Egyptians and their manners and 
customs, Avhereas in the case of Greece and Rome 
Ave have become acquainted Avith the course of 
daily life, and the objects of daily use, mainly 
through the medium of literary descriptions or 
the representations on painted vases. In Egypt 
^Ye have the actual objects themselves, from tho 

E recious ornaments of gods and kings to tlie 
umblest bead-necklaces or rude idols of the/c//n. 
Mn ; Ave have chariots perfeotlv preserved, splendid 
furniture and marvels of cabinet-making Avliich 
once adorned palaces, simple Avooden benches, and 
the shoes, mallets, and baskets of the common 
peasants. The majority have been presen'cd in 
the tombs. Naturally Ave possess actual objects 
of daily use from Greece and Rome also, but they 
are rare, and tell us little compared Avith tho 
vast corpus of knoAvledge Avhich Ave have derived 
from the sepulchres of Egypt. And one thing 
Ave have from Egypt Avliich is the most Avondorfm 
of all, and this Ave can never haA'e from Greece 
and Borne. No man has seen the actual face 
and form of Themistooles, Pericles, or Cimon, of 
Solon, or of Socrates, of Alexander, Hannibal, 
or Augustus ; yet every man noAv Avho Avishes 
may gaze upon the actual bodies of kings aaRoso 
ancient names Avere told by the priests to tho 
Father of History, Avhose deeds as they Avero 
Avritten on tempIe-Avalls Avero recounted to the 
nepheAV of Augustus, and Avhose statues Avoro 
venerated as those of deities by the Emperor 
Hadrian. Sesostris, Bamses, and Osymandyas, 
Avho Avere ancient names to Hellenes and Bomans, 
and Avere actually contemporaries of Greek kings 
Avho Avere the heroes and demi-gods of the 
classical period, lie noAv in the glass cases of 
the Cairo Museum. Mycerinus, of AA[hom Hero- 
dotus (ii. 129-134) tells a merry talo,_ is No. 6006 
of our national collection in the British Museum. 
Their preservation to the present day is due to tlic 
peculiar burial customs of their nation, and Avas 
intended. . , . , 

The chief peculiarity of the Egyptian bunal 
customs is the artificial preservation of the body. 
No doubt in later times a theory of resurrection 
Avos adopted, according to Avhicn, after a space 
of three thousand years, the several parts of a 
man — his iUiu, or spark of intelligence Avluch bncl 
rejoined the gods, nis 6a, or bird-like soul "’hicli 
fluttered around the tomb, his khaibit, or shadow, 
and the ha, or doable of him, Avhich avos oom 
Arith him and accompanied him on eartli during 
life and in the tomb during death— rejoined liw 
sahu, or noble and venerable mummy, Avhicli lica 
lain so long in solitary majesty in the tom , 
and then the Avhole man rose agam from tne 
dead. But it is not clear that this actual niM 
was to live again on earth as he had in 
before. He Avas to live Avith the gods rather. 
According to another theory, the sahu avm not 
the actu5 mummy, _ but a sort of 
Avhich germinated in tho khat, or , 

body, and sprang up out of it just as the 
springs up out of th®_Eeed:_80the dea - ' 

guA’c nirth to a ncAV living Osin^ It a\ • 
sahu that the concomitant parte of 
Avere re-united. A symbol of Micfi^ fouud 
in many tombs; it is a figure of Onns on his 
bier, made of earth, in which seed was soim jnst 
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before the burial ; as we find it now, we see the 
wheat which grew up and withered in the dark- 
ness. The two difierent ways of regarding the 
sahu probably arose from two difierent ideas of 
the actual dead body. In one aspect it was a 
mere dead thing, not difierent from a dead fish — 
the khat of a man like the Mat of a fish — and ! 
was expressed in the hieroglyphic writing by the 
figure of a dead fish. But in another it was a 
fearful and wonderful thing — the sahu, dwelling 
in majestic loneliness and sUence in the tomb, 
and endued with marvellous magical powers, 
which naturally included the power of summoning 
back to it at will the departed principles of life 
and intelligence, the shadow, the heart, and the 
name, ever regarded with awe by primitive races. 
So the sahu is represented as the human mummy 
lying on its bier. The two ideas were combined 
in later times by regarding the sahu as a spLritnal 
body (which onginally it was not) which sprang 
from the Mat. The /chat was simply the profane 
name for a dead body of any kind. In the oldest 
religion, when the actual human mummy was 
alluded to, it Avas called the sahu, and one prayed 
to the gods to allow the da to re-enter the sahu 
and re-vivify it, so that it could feed upon the 
offerings which its descendants brought to it. It 
Avas probably out of this idea that the conception 
of a resurrection, Avhether of a spiritual sahu 
or of the actual man, grew. The real origin of 
mummification is to be found in a simple desire 
to preserve the dead man to his family. In the 
dry soil of Egypt bodies Avere found by experience 
not to decay utterly when they Avere huried in 
shalloAV graA’es, and the simple expedient of 
smoking or scorching was no doubt resorted to 
in order to stave off putrefaction even more. Hoav 
far smoking is responsible for the crouched and 
draAATi-up position ot the oldest Egyptian bodies is 
doubtful. Eeal mummification Avas not known 
to the oldest Egyptians, but that it A\'as introduced 
before the close of the Neolithic period is shoAVTi 
by the hieratic use, even in the very latest 
time, of a fiint knife only, in order to make the 
incision through Avhich the entrails Avere removed. 
Herodotus records for us this use of ‘ an Ethiopian 
stone’ (see beloAV). The ancient and holy stone- 
knife alone could be used for this act; tne neAA'- 
fangled metals Avere profane. Of this desire to 
preserve the dead ns long as possible to ‘ those 
on earth Avho love life and hate death,’ in the 
Avords of the Egyptian funeral-prayer, Ave may find 
a proof in the custom of keeping the mummy 
aboA'e ground for a specified period, in its OAvn 
home, before it was finally committed to the 
tomb (see beloAv, p. 462). 

AViedemann regards this custom, which we shall discuss 
further later on, as a survival of what he calls ‘secondarj’' 
interment. In the most ancient days he considers that the 
primitive Egj-ptlans buried the body first in ground near or 
under the house till it had partially decayed, and then trans- 
ferred it to its final resting-place’ in the desert necropolis. 
In this way he e-vplains, too, the fact of the disturbed condi- 
tion of the bones in most of the Neolithic mraves, which 
Flinders Petrie explains ns due fo a ceremonial cannibalism. 
Wiedemann thinks that the body was intentionally cut up 
after putrefaction had set in during the first burial in order to 
clean the bones before the second and final burial. Ho finds 
confirmation of this view in many texts of the 'Book ot the 
Dead,' in which tlie cutting oS of the limbs of the dead is 
referred to, while the deceased praj-s that his limbs may be 
restored to him, and that he may be whole. There is also the 
legend of the cutting up of the body ot Osiris. That these 
passiges are rightly interpreted as referring to a primitive 
custom of cutting up the bod}- is possible. At Deshasha, 
Flinders Petrie found definite proof of dismemberment in some 
cases. But there is little proof that the reason tor the prac- 
tice is that advanced by AViedemann. And, as a matter of 
fact, dismembennent was not so usual as has been thought, 
for mucli ot the disturbance of the remains in pre-historio 
graves is no doubt due merely to predatory beasts and to 
wadj'-torrents (s/ls). 

Tho primitive custom of burial in _a crouched-up 
posture gradually gave place, during the early 


dynastic_ period, to that of burial at full length, 
with Avhich_ real mummification is associated. At 
Medfim, Flinders Petrie found both customs exist- 
ing side by side in the graves of the age of the 
Illrd-lVth Dynasty. It Avas probably not till the 
time of the Vth Dynasty, when Egyptian customs 
became crystallized in the form Avhich they more 
or less retained ever afterwards, that the old 
custom of the Neolithic people finally died out and 
the burial customs of the Egyptians took the final 
shape which we know so w^. At least from the 
time of the Ilird Dynasty, prayers were made for 
the dead in the ancient form : ‘ May Anubis [the 
protector of the tomb at Abydos] or Osiris [the 
Busirite god of the dead] grant a royal offering : 
may he give thousands of flesh, foAvl, and every- 
thing good and pure on Avhich the god there liveth, 
to the «a of N., justified and venerated ’ (see helow). 
And the piety of those ‘ on earth ’ erected a grave- 
stone ‘in order to make his name to live on earth.’ 
This was as far as the Egyptians ever went in the 
direction of ancestor-worship. As has been shovn 
in the art. Ancestor-worship (Egyptian), the 
belief that the dead man was absorbed in the per- 
sonality of the great god of the dead, Osiris — a bmief 
universal throughout Egypt by the end of the 
‘Old Kingdom’ — prevented any Avorship of him 
under his OAvn name: he Avas venerated as being 
himself Osiris, not as an ancestor. Other Avise a 
developed ancestor-worship Avonld, no doubt, soon 
have groAAn up ; for family life was close and 
affectionate in Egypt, far more so than among the 
surrounding nations ; and the names and figures of 
parents, children, and other relatives were con- 
stantly commemorated on the gravestones of the 
dead. ‘ Those living on earth who loved life and 
hated death ’ (an^^iw tej) tamer anMmestjetj mut) 
were ahvays full of sympathy with and affection 
for those who had gone down before them into the 
mysterious tomb-world, and to this is due the 
Avhole elaborate paraphernalia of Egyptian burial. 
The smoked body of the earliest period Avas pro- 
Added AArith a mat on Avhich to lie peacefully, with 
jars of food to live upon, and with flint weapons 
to use if it could. lor how did one know what 
happened to the venerated sahu in his tomb? 
Would not hx and ha return to it, bringing back 
beloved life? That he Avho had been alive Avas 
noAv absolutely and irrevocably dead was as incon- 
ceivable to the childlike mind of the oldest 
Egyptian as it Avas to that of any other primitive 
man. And among this most conservative of all 
races, tho primitive idea merely became more 
elaborate and overgrown with ritual as civiKzation 
progressed. 

A better means avbs devised of preserving the 
body in order that ha, ha, and ihhu might come 
back to it and give it life and intelligence to live 
upon the offermgs of its pious friends on earth, 
to go whithersoever it would, to take any form 
it leased, to exercise its undoubtedly magical 
powers (was not death itself magic?) for good. 
The easily putrefying entrails and brain were re- 
moved, and the body, reduced to skin, flesh, and 
bone only, avbs salted in natron, filled Avith spices, 
and carefully bound up, in order that decay might 
never come to it. The removed portions Avere not 
cast aside, but were also mummified, and stored 
in four special jars, which Ave call ‘ canopic jars,’ 
each under the protection of a certain demon, so 
that the dead man could have them at his need. 


And the shaUoAv grave on tho sand became for 
the Avell-to-do Egyptian a great sealed tomb in the 
rock, in which he could rest Avith his body, safe 
from the proAvling jackal or hyicna, and with his 
protective amulets and funerary furniture, often 
made of precious materials, guarded from the 
impious hands of human robbers. For in Egypt, 
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as elsewhere, lust of gold drove men to theft ; and 
even in Egypt, the most pious of lands, many could 
at all times oe found who would hrave the anger of 
gods, priests, and the outraged dead themselves to 
obtain riclies. Many tombs were violated within 
a century of the burial of their oumers, in spite of 
all the precautions taken in order to hide them. 
That of Thothmes rv. was already violated during 
the troubles of the reign of the heretic Ikhnaten, 
and the royal burial was ‘ restored ’ in the reign of 
Horemheb. Tlie knowledge shouTi of the precise 
position of the carefolly-lndden tombs makes it 
evident that the thieves, no doubt, came from 
among the ranks of the priests and guardians of 
the necropolises themselves ; and in the reign of 
Kamses IX. the scandal had become so great that 
a royal inquisition into the robberies of tombs was 
held, which resulted in the conviction and punisli- 
ment of many offenders. But tomb-robbery went 
on gaily ; the prizes were ■worth having ; and fifty 
years later all the royal mummies at Thebes had 
to be taken out of their original tombs and hidden 
in remote liiding-plaees, where they remained till 
discovered in our o^vn time, and placed in the 
Museum of Cairo. The primitive Egyptian, how- 
ever, had no fear of tomo-robbers, or of any dis- 
turbance beyond that of a storm-flood which 
might descend from the hills and lay his bones 
bare to the winds, or of the prowling jackal. 
This last was a very real danger, and a naive way 
of forestalling it was devised by regarding the 
magic-working beast who lived among the tombs 
as their protector as well as their ravager, and 
praying to him to take care of the resting-places 
of the dead and to allow the offerings of the living 
to remain in peace, and himself to give funerary 
offerings of the very best (‘ a kingly offering ’)> of 
thousands of flesh, fowl, and everything good and 
pure on which the god there (the dead man) lives, 
to the ka of the dead man. This is the origin of 
the well-knoAvn di-l^tepsuten Anup formula, wliich 
we have already quoted (p. 459*') — ‘May Anubis 
(the jackal) give a royal onering,’ etc., which was 
inscribed on every Egyptian gravestone, till Osiris 
or another god took the place of Anubis, in which 
case, however, the formula remained the same. 
Another theory has explained the occurrence of 
the word mten, ‘ king,’ in this formula as referring 
to an actual intervention of the earthly reigning 
king on behalf of the dead man. It is kno'wn that 
the kings often provided magnificent burials for 
fav’ourite courtiers or nobles ; but whether in the 
early period the monarch was always expected at 
least to make offerings ■\'icariously at the grave of 
every subject is very doubtful. 

The process by which Anubis lapsed into the 
position of a mere satellite of Osiris, whose wor- 
ship as god of the dead spread from Busiris in the 
Delta over the whole of Egypt, has already been 
traced (see Ancestor-wokship [Egyptian], B). 
The inscriptions and decorations of the tombs, 
especially those of the royal tombs at Thebes, 
exnibit to us a temporary degeneration of Osiris 
himself, at any rate at Thebes. During the 
Theban period Theban ideas naturally coloured 
the beliefs of the majority of Egyptians, and Osiris 
had become largely identified with Amen-Ra. 
The ideas of Busiris, Sakkara, and Abydos as to 
Osiris-Sekri-IOientamenti had all become blended 
u-ith the Heliopolitan idea of the dead sun-god 
who, after his midday glory as Ra, set as Turn, 
and during the night sailed through the tomb- 
world beneath the earth in his barque, attended by 
the souls of the blessed ; and to this was added the 
identification of the ram-headed Amen of Thebes 
ivith Ra. So that we find the dead Amen-Ra- 
Osiris, blue in colour like the dead Osiris but ram- 
headed like Amen and called by the mystic name 


of Auf, ‘ his limbs,’ passing, attended by Isis and 
Nephthys, the companions of Osiris at Busiris 
through the lower world. The Theban priests de- 
veloped a set of the ancient systems of spells and 
incantations designed to protect the dean man in 
the under world and describing his proceedinf *3 
there (which the Egyptians called ‘ The Book of 
Coming Forth from the Day,’ and we have named 
‘The Book of the Dead’) into two ‘books,’ enfirelv 
separate from the ordinary ‘Heliopolitan’ anil 
other recensions of the Book of the Dead. These 
tliey called ‘ The Book of the Gates,’ and ‘The Book 
of That-which-is-in-the-Underworld,’ which are 
UTitten and pictured on the walls of the royal 
tombs at Thebes. There is no doubt that the 
Egyptians pictured the Duat, or Underworld, as 
actually beneath the earth. This arose from the 
fact of the tomb being excavated in the earth. 
The houses of the dead in the necropolis, the 
Khcrti-neter, or ‘divine under-place,’ as the Egyp- 
tians called it, formed in their ideas a subter- 
ranean world of their own, in which the sahtis 
resided in awful majesty each in his tomb, while 
the ghosts could pass from tomb to tomb through 
the mazes of the under world. Later, the boat 
of the sun, in which the god of liglit crossed 
the heavens by day, was thought to pass through 
this dead world between his setting and his rising, 
accompanied by tire souls of the righteous. In 
this imder-Egj-pt, over which Osiris presided ns 
the mortal king presided over the living Egypt 
above, and to •which a dead sun gave illumina- 
tion as the living sun gave light to living Egypt, 
the soul was supposed by some to live veiy much 
as the man had lived on earth : there were river* 
and lakes to be navigated and fields to bo tilled 
there, and the dead might be called upon to do 
work as he had worked on earth. But surely 
rest was the guerdon of a man who had lived n 
laborious life, so that with the dead were buried 
boxes full of little Osiris figures called vshnhtiu, 
or ‘ answerers,’ because, ns the sixth chapter of 
the ‘ Book of the Dead ’ inscribed upon many * of 
them said, ‘ If one calleth Osiris at any time to do 
any labours whicli are to be done there in the 
under world, to plough the fields, to fill the canals 
■with water, to carry sand from cast to west, 
behold! say, “Here am I w'hen ye call! 
answ’ered for the dead man. There is little doubt 
that these ushabtiu were the descendants of very 
real ‘ answerers ’ in the shape of dead slaves, who 
in very ancient times ■were strangled and buriea 
with their lords in order to serve them in the other 
world as they had done in this. Growing humanity 
and culture substituted wooden and stone slaves tor 
real ones ; but it may be that the custom of giving 
real ‘answerers’ was continued in the wse or 
the kings till quite a late date. It maybe oven 
tliat the dead bodies found lying hj the 
boat in the tomb of Amenhetep II. (14o0 B-C.)veTe 
murdered slaves. In the earfier days of Mentu- 
hetep II. (2200 B.C.?) priestesses of Hathor vrio 
■were members of his harem seem 
killed and buried in the precincts of his 
temple at Deir el-Bahari fn order to 
him to the next world. And naturally eoo ^ 
find the bodies of slaves in the tombs of the m 
Dynasty kings at Abydos. 

Although in later times the 
certainly more humane than o'ther the G ^ 
the Assyrians, it would be “■ 
that they bad always been so. , orcir 

they liad been, like all senii-civilized mccs, morc^ 

less children, and a child has no “I'^ao • , • 

of life. Certainly the Egyptians I'ad ongnimll) no 
conception of the sanctity ,, 

from other life. The -slaves ^ollowc^ boir m^wr* 

J Some have merely the inocrfptlon ' Illuminate 
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to the tombs as the food did, or the caskets, or the 
jewellery. 

In the tombs, if they are tombs, of the kings of 
the 1st Dynasty at Abydos, we find an immense 
bandohast for the journey to the next world. 
There were stacks of great vases of wine, com, and 
other food, covered up wth masses of fat to 
preserve the contents, and corked with a potterj" 
stopper, wliich was protected by a conical clay 
sealing, stamped with the impress of the royal 
cylinder-seal. There were bins of com, joints of 
oxen, pottery dishes, copper pans, and other things 
which might be useful for the ghost] 3 ’- cuisine of 
the tomb. There were numberless small objects, 
used, no doubt, by the dead monarch duririg life, 
which he would be pleased to see again in the next 
world — carved ivory boxes, little slabs for mnding 
eye-paint, golden buttons, model tools, model vases 
with gold tops, ivory and pottery figurines, and 
other ohjets d^art, the golden royal seal of judg- 
ment of king Den in its ivory casket, and so forth. 
There were memorials of the royal victories in 
peace and war, little ivoiy plaques ivith inscriptions 
commemorating the founding of new buildings, the 
institution of new religious festivals in honour of 
the gods, the bringing of the captives of the royal 
bow and spear to the palace, and the discomfiture 
of the peoples of the North-land. All these things, 
which have done so much to re-constitute for us 
the history of the earliest period of the Egyptian 
monarchy, were placed under the care of the dead 
slaves whose homes were buried round the tomb- 
chamber of their royal master at Abydos. 

Passing over a space of two thousand years, we 
see the burial of luaa and Tuyu, father and mother 
of Queen Tii, the consort of Amenbetep in., at 
Thebes. Here we have the same bandohast for 
the next world : beautifully carved chairs and 
beds, boxes for wigs and garments, even a chariot, 
besides all the regular appurtenances of the dead as 
now prescribed by religion. But the place of the 
dead slaves is taken by the stone and wooden 
nshabtiu. All this funerary pomp and circum- 
stance grew up from the simple burial of the 
Neolithic Egyptian -with his mat, his pots, and his 
Hints. What kind of religious services were 
celebrated at the grave in the earliest period we 
do not know, but it is certain that they contained 
tlie germs of the later ritual as it was carried out 
in Pharaonic times. The descriptions given by 
Herodotus and Diodorus of the diflerent processes 
of mummification and the funeral ceremonies are 
well known. They were eye-witnesses of what 
they describe ; and their descriptions, with excep- 
tions in the case of Diodorus, tally entirely ivith 
what we know from the monuments and inscrip- 
tions. The account of Herodotus (ii. 85 fT.) is as 
follows : 

' ' r-‘ -ny importance dies, all the women 

In ■ ■ ' ... heads and faces nith mud, and 

the . . . ■ e house, they wander about the 

citj', and beat inemseivcs, with their clothes pirt up and their 
breasts exposed ; and all their relations accompany them. And 
•n their part the men be.at themselves, being girt up in like 
manner. .Mter they have done this, they carry out the body to 
be emtalmed. Tliere are those who are appointed for this 
purpose and practise this art : these, when the body has been 
brought to them, show to the bearers wooden models of dead 
men made exactly like by painting. And (they show) the 
finest style (of embalming;, which they say is His [i.e. OsirisT 
whoso name 1 do not think it right to mention in connexion 
with this matter. And they show the second style, which is 
inferior and cheaper ; and the third, which is cheapest. Having 
explained them ail, they learn from them In what way they 
wish the body to bo prepared ; then the relations, when they 
have agreed upon the price, depart; and the embalmers 
remaining in the workshops thus proceed to embalm in the 
finest manner. First they draw out the brain through the 
nostrils with an iron hook, taking part of it out in this manner, 
the rest by pouring in medicaments. Then with a sharp 
Ethiopian stone Uiey make an incision in the Sank, through 
which they take out all the bowels; and, having cleansed the 
interior and rinsed it with palm-wine, they next sprinkle it 
with pounded incense. Then, having filled the bellv with 


pure myrrh pounded, and cassia, and other perfumes, with the 
exception of frankincense, they sew it up again ; and, when 
they have done this, they pickle it in natron, entirely covering 
it for seventy days : longer than this it is not allowable to pickle 
it. When the seventy days are expired, they wash the corpse, 
and wrap the whole body in bandages of flax cloth, smearing it 
with gnm, which theEgiptians ordinarily use instead of glue. 
Then the relations, having taken the body back again, make a 
wooden case in the shape of a man, and, when it is made, they 
enclose the body in it ; and thus, having fastened it up, they 
store it in a sepulchral chamber, setting it upright against the 
wall. Thus they embalm bodies in the finest manner. 

Those who desire the second method, in order to avoid great 
expense, they preiviro in the following way : when they have 
charged their syringes with oil made from cedar, they fill the 
abdomen of the corpse with it without making any incision or 
taking out the bowels, injecting it at the fundament ; and, 
having prevented the injection from escaping, they pickle the 
body in natron for the prescribed number of days, and on the 
hast day they let out from the abdomen the oil of cedar which 
they had before injected ; and it has such power that it brings 
away the intestines and vitals in a state of dissolution, while 
the natron dissolves the flesh, and nothing of the body is left 
but the skin and hones. I^’hen they have done this, they return 
the body without any further operation. 

The third method of mummification is this, which is used only 
for the poorer people : having thoroughly rinsed the abdomen 
with a purge (ovipMam), they pickle it in natron for seventy 
days, and then deliver it to be carried away.' 

Diodorus gives mucli the same account ; he adds 
that the first method cost one talent of silver 
(about £150), the second twenty minte (about £60), 
the third much less. He gives additional details 
about the mourning, saying that during the 
interval between the death and the burial the 
relatives abstained from the baths and from wine, 
ate the simplest food, and wore no fine clothes ; 
and also with regard to the embalmers themselves, 
adding the picturesque detail of the stoning and 
flight of the^nrc[«Ai.vfcs, which is of considerable 
religions interest. 

He Bays (i. SI) that, after the 'Bcribe' had m.ade the mark 
on the body indicating the place where the incision was to be 
made by the parasemsUs, or ' ripper,' the latter performed his 
duty with the ' Ethiopian stone ’ {as Herodotus Bays), and then 
immediately fled away, pursued by a volley of stones and im- 
precations from the other embalmers, for the Egjiitiane held in 
abomination any person who wounded or committed any act of 
violence on the human body. We can see that tliis reason was 
not quite the correct one. The ceremonial stoning and fleeing 
away of the paraschistes was, like his ceremonial use of the 
'Ethiopian stone' for the performance of his duty', an act of 
religions significance ; the necessary cutting of the holy body of 
the Osiris had from the first been regarded ns an impious act 
though one necessary for the prescrvaVion of that body ; there- 
fore a religious act of disapprobation and punishment had to 
be performed, though doubtless no one but a fanatic would 
reaUy endeavour to hurt the agent of necessary impiety. That 
the paraschistes was universally regarded as unclean, however, 
is certain ; whether the actual embalmers, or choaehytcc, shared 
this reputation to any extent or not is uncertain. Diodorus says 
that they consorted’ freely with the priests, to whose lower 
orders they in fact belonged, and were allowed to enter the 
sanctuaries. Diodorus also mentions the practice, to which 
we have already referred, of keeping the mummy in the house 
after death, with considerable detail, even going so far as to say 
that the nclicr Egyptians kept their dead in magnificent 
chambers, and enjoyed the sight of those who had been dead 
for several generations. There is little donht that this is rather 
a misunderstanding than an exaggeration: the magnificent 
chambers can hardly be other than the real tombs, in which the 
Egyptian could always, it he were so disposed, see the sarcophagi 
vvliich contained the bodies of his ancestors. In all probanility 
the tombs of private persons were not entirely covered up and 
hidden away, as those of the kings were, for many years after 
their deaths. 

We have one instance in the tomb of Aaliine.s, 
son of Abana, the admiral of kin" Aahmes in the 
war against tlie Hyksos, at el-Kab. In it we see 
a portrait of his grandson, the well-knov-n Paheri, 
and an inscription which saj's : ‘ Lo ! here is the son 
of his daughter, the director of the works of this 
tomb as making to live the name of the father of 
liis mother, the scribe of the reckonings of Amen, 
Paheri, deceased.’ From this we know that he 
embellished his grandfather’s tomb as well as 
constructed his own, and we see that an inscription 
about him could be inserted on the walls of the 
earlier tomb after /ris death even, which shoivs that 
nt least the hall of ofi'erin"s in a tomb usually 
remained accessible to the relatives of the deceased 
for cenerations after his death. Thus, indeed. 
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may the Egyptians -well have felt satisfaction in 
seeing the coffins which contained their dead, and 
have regarded the dead, to a certain extent, as 
contemporaries, as Diodorus says they did, though 
we know that they never looked upon the actual 
hodies themselves, as he seems to think. Yet 
that the dead were actually kept in the houses 
for some time before their burial seems certain, 
and Lucian gives his personal testimony to the 
fact ; Si 6 AlySirrior ouros fiiyrot — Xiycj 5' 

loiiv — fijpdyas tSv veKpbv ^uvSenrvov Ka.1 fu/iirdrjjv iiroiil}- 
o-aro {de Luctu, § 21). This may have been a very 
ancient custom, — we may compare the way in 
which barbarian tribes still preserve the bodies of 
their dead chiefs or the dried heads of their enemies, 
t.q. the Dayaks of Borneo, — but we have no 
illustration of it on the Egyptian monuments, and 
we cannot doubt that Dioaorus’ account is due to 
a misunderstanding. The ‘storehouse’ in which 
Herodotus says the body was kept (0r]iravpl^ov<n ip 
olKTftpLari OjiKaltp, IffTdvrts 6pBiv irpis Totxov [see above]) 
may either he a place for the temporary storage of 
the mummy, or the actual tomb. The detau as 
to the position of the coffin might seem to point 
to the former alternative, as the proper thing for 
the coffin was to be placed horizontally on the 
groimd ; but in later times it would seem that the 
coffin was often actually placed on end in the tomb, 
probably to economize space. Diodorus gives the 
same detail about placing the coffin on end, but 
says that this was done in a chamber whieh those 
who had not private tombs built on to their houses, 
in order to contain the mummy. Now it seems 
very probable that something of this sorb was done 
by poorer Egyptians. Children are often found 
buried under the floors of the ancient houses, and 
during his recent examinations among the brick 
ruins of the ancient Thebes burnt by the generals 
of Esarhaddon in 608 B.C., Legrain found a burial 
chamber containing a iminimy with ushabtvu of 
the 7th centurj' u.c. Tliis was undoubtedly a 
chamber built on to a house. Perhaps this may 
be the explanation of Herodotus’ otK-ijpa dijKaioy, 
and of Diodorus’ apparent statement as to the 
retention of the body for a long period above 
ground. Ordinarily, however, the body of a well- 
to-do person woulci be buried in a tomb when the 
period of mourning was over and the tomb ready, 
till which time it was, no doubt, kept in a special 
chamber in the house. The time between the 
death and the actual burial is ffiven differently by 
different authorities as from three to ten months. 
According to Gn 50’, the embalming occupied forty 
days, and the period of mourning seventy days. ^ 
With regard to the actual funeral ceremonies 
Diodorus p. 93) gives some details which are not 
borne out by the monuments, and are evidently due 
to misunderstanding. His description of the exag- 
gerated mourning at the death of a king is pro- 
bably correct, but the details about the funeral 
oration pronounced over the body by the priests, 
and the liberty allowed to the people to express 
their disapproval of a bad king and so prevent his 
proper burial, have no actuiil authority to back 
them up, and seem highly improbable. Yet we 
have a curious sentence in the inscription describing 
the battle of Momemphis, in which Amasis says 
that he gave Apries proper burial, ‘ in order U> 
establish him as a king possessing virtue, for His 
Majesty decreed that the hatred of the gods 
should be removed from him’ — which seems to 
tally somewhat with Diodorus’ statement. Evi- 
dently a king not considered to be neb Tnenkh, 
‘possessing virtue,’ could be debarred proper burial ^ 
as an Osinan. But the judge would doubtless be I 
a successM rival or usurper, nob the common 
people. No doubt all usurpers had not always 
been so politic as Amasis was, and we know that 


the bodies of rival kings were often tom from their 
tombs and cast to the winds by their enemies 
''’hether usurpers or ‘usurpees’ : Araenmeses, of 
the AlAth Dynasty, is an instance in point. 

A funerary ceremony of very peculiar character which was 

W.llftllv f-trririrl nitfi in fVi« l.t t *. .V ' 


times, as has been the case among many semi-savaco peonies, tin 
Egyptian king^ was not aiiowed to live beyond a certain term. 
He was then killed, and another took his place upon the throne 
only to be killed himself eventually unless he died or was kilIM 
before his term had expired. The term was one of thirty years • 
at the end of his thirty years’ reign the monarch was s'olemnlv 
murdered and buried with all pomp ond ceremony. But, as in 
the case of the human ttehabliu mentioned above, the growine 
humanity of later days, and doubtless the growing reluctance 
of the kings to let themselves bo slaughtered, brought about a 
compromise. The king was no longer killed, but all the para- 
phernalia of the ceremony of his ‘ end ’ were preserved : ho him- 
self celebrated his own funeral ceremony, and performed mystic 
ceremonies before his own image as Osiris beneath the standard 
of the funerary wolf-god of Siut.Upuaut (sometimes called Stii, 
thegod ‘with the tair). At tho same time his eldest son or other 
heir-apparent was usually associated with him on tho throne, so 
that a new king appeared in fact os well as in theor}’. Wo have 
illustrations of the * Festival of the End ' from the time of king 
Den, or Udimu, of the Ist Dynasty; well-known later repre- 
eentations of it are taken from the temple of Amenhetep ili. at 
Sulb in Nuhiannd the ‘ Festival Hall ' of Osorkon n. at Bub.astis. 
In later times the festival lost all aigniflcanco, and Ramses li. 
and other kings celebrated ft at far shorter intervals than thirty 
years. In the old days, even so late as tho time of the Middle 
Kingdom, so far did the pretence of killing and burying the old 
king go, that very probably an actual Beb-sed tomb was made 
for his supposed dead body, a status which was ferried over the 
river and carried In procession to the sed-temple and tomb. It 
may well be that the funerary temple of king Mentuhetep Neb- 
hetep-Rd, of the Xlth Dynasty, discovered by Haville and the 
present writer at Deir el-Ba^ari in IflOS, Is in reality a ieb-itd 
temple ; the great hypogmum beneath its western hall, which 
they called a ‘ ia-sanctuary’ or a ‘cenotaph,’ may then, ii R Is 
not the actual tomb, be tho Jeb-ted tomb of the king, and the 
neighbouring tomb called the Bab-eX'Bosin may bo the (iso-sea 
tomb of another king of the dynasty. 

Connected with Diodorus’ statement ns to the 
popular judgment of the virtue of a deceased king 
IS Ills remarkable description of the carrying of 
the body of every man to a certain lake, whore it 
was judged by forty judges, before wliom any one 
could make accusations against the dead man : if 
these were substantiated, ho wna adjudged un- 
w’orthy of proper burial ; if not, his traaucers were 
heavily mulcted, and liis body was placed in a 
baris, or boat, and ferried across the lake to the 
place of burial. There is no doubt whatever that 
nothing of this kind actually took place, and that 
Diodorus or his informants were mimed into think- 
ing that the judgment of the dead man by Osins 
and liis forty-two assessors happened upon 
instead of in the next world : the lake ana the 
boat are eoually taken from the pictures or uie 
‘Book of the Dead.’ A full description of what is 
known to us from Egyptian sources as to tho 
proceedings at the funeral of an Eg^’ptian of hig i 
rank will be found in Wallis Badges hook Ja 
Mummy, p, 153 ff. This account is ba^d largely 
upon the evidence of the wcll-knoivu Papym 
Ani,’ in the British Museum. _ »• m in 

In accordance with Egyptian consen'atism m 

religious matters, the bier and the 
containing canopic jps, etc., which ^ • j 

the tomb, were not till a ‘^oofiparatively late p 
placed upon wheels. The ancient ^ 

of the days before the invention of the were 
still used when the funerary ntos were 
and, when, at a later penod, 
were introduced for the funerary pr^ • • 

old sledge-nmners were still 
wheels were P^'ioed beneath theim 0 n - 
used to drag the carnages to the tomb, 
priestly participants in the procesao . , ^ 

rites performea at the tomb avere ’{jjo 

cantor,’ as the word is sometimes transktogt^ 

sem or setem, and tho an-mut-f- ,i;r’o(;tor of 
seems to have acted as a sort of gene . 
the funeral ; he was often a relative of the dccea 
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He read the appointed prayers and otbIIs. The 
function of the an-rmit-f is not clear. He seems to 
have represented the god Osiris, and walked in the 
procession, bearing the crook and flail, the emblems 
of the god. The scm had very peculiar duties. 
On the night before final burial, after the pro- 
cession, he proceeded to the tomb, and there laid 
himself doMm to sleep, covered with the mystic 
cow-skin, before the upright coffin containing the 
mummy. During his sleep he was supposed to 
‘see all the transformations of the god,^i.e. the 
dead man, in the next world. In the morning 
three persons preceded the procession and solemnly 
aroused the sem, who then took part with the 
kher-heb in a sort of antiphonal service, in which 
the two took the parts or Homs and Isis, that 
of Osiris probably being taken by the an-mut-f. 
Finally the sem donned the skin of a leopard, and 
performed the very important ceremony of the 
‘ Opening of the Month and Eyes,’ in order that the 
dead man might be able to see and eat the ofierings 
brought to him. The ‘ opening’ was performed by 
touching the mouth and eyes of the mummy with 
a model adze or chisel of antique form. The 
ordinary ceremonies of offering at the grave were 
performed by the hen-ha, or ‘ servant of the ghost,’ 
m the case of a private person a near relative, in 
that of the king a regularly appointed priest. 
The funerary chapels of the kings liad broad lands 
assigned to them for their maintenance, and in the , 
time of the XIXth Dynasty developed into hnge 
temples, of which the Ramessenm and Medinet 
Habu at Thebes are examples. These, like the 
royal tombs, were decorated with funerary sub- 
jects taken from the Theban ‘ Books of the Under 
World,’ already mentioned ; but in the royal 
temples scenes of the ordinary life of the monarch 
were also introduced. The private tombs are 
almost exclusively decorated with such scenes, as 
they had been in earlier days. 

An interesting circumstance in connexion "with 
the funerary chapels and tombs may be mentioned 
here. Since Osiris had become, in succession to 
Anubis, pre-eminently the god of Abydos, the 
necropolis of that place became, so to speak, the 
metropolis of the under world, to which all ghosts 
who were not its rightful citizens would come from 
afar to pay their court to their ruler. So the man of 
substance would have a monumental tablet put up 
to himself at Abydos as a sort ofpied-d-terre, even 
if ho could not actually be buriea there ; while for 
the king, who, for reasons chiefly connected with 
local patriotism, was buried near the city of his 
earthly abode, a second tomb would be erected, a 
stately mansion in the city of Osiris, in which his 
ghost could reside when it came to Abydoa We 
know that both Sennsret m. and Aahmes L had 


second tombs, which they never occupied, made 
for them at Abydos; queen Teta-shera, grand- 
mother of Aahmes, had an imitation pyramid 
made for her there by her grandson (see Ancestok- 
WORSHEP [Egyptian], B) ; and it is by no means 
improbable that the so-called royal ‘ tombs ’ of the 
kings of the 1st Dynasty, the contents of which have 
already been described, were in reality cenotaphs 
also, the monarchs being buried elsewhere. And 
Seti I. and Bamses n. had funerary chapels at 
Abydos, which, ns at Thebes, are large temples. 

From this sketch it will be seen that, in spite of 
the conservatism of the Egyptians, especially in 
such matters as these, considerable development 
and alteration took place in their burial customs 
and cult of tho dead during the course of centuries. 
-A difference is noticeable between the appurten- 
ances of the mummy under the pid and hliddle 
Kingdoms and under tho Now Kingdom. In the 
earlier period vshablitt of the conventional type 
were rare, dug wooden models of boats and boat- 


men, butchers and bakers at work, field-labourers, 
soldiers, women carrying baskets, and other figures 
of the same kind, which were all vshabdn, were 
de rigueur. Under the New Kingdom these all 
disappear, with the exception of an occasional 
boat, and their place is taken by the boxes of con- 
ventional ushabtiu in the form of a mummy hold- 
ing two hoes for agricultural work in the next 
world, and by a much greater number of amulets 
than had been usual before. Chief among these 
were the ‘pectoral’ and the ‘ heart-scarab,’ often 
combined in one, and inscribed vrith a certain 
chapter of the ‘ Book of the Dead.’ The ordinary 
small scarab is, of course, constantly found, but was 
Quite as much an amulet of the living as of the 
dead. As a matter of fact it is commoner as nii 
amulet of the dead under the Middle Kingdom 
than under the New Kingdom. The names of 
dead persons are constantly commemorated on 
scarabs of the Sliddle Kingdom, very rarely on 
those of the later period, except during the Saite 
archaistic revival. It must be remembered that, 
although the idea of the design or inscription on 
the base of a scarab was originally derived from 
the inscription of a seal, and although actual 
scarabs were often used as seals, yet the scarab 
itself was always an amulet, typi^ng ‘coming 
into being’ or ‘re-birth,’ expressing the hope 
that the ‘members’ of a man would ultimately 
re-nnite in a new life. 

From the time of the Theban domination on- 
wards, papyri containing chapters of the ‘ Book of 
the Dead ’were always buried with the mummy, so 
that he could have with him his guide to the next 
world and its dangers. In earlier times this was 
not done ; only in the case of kings were the older 
series of spells, out of which ‘ The Book of Coming 
Forth from the Day’ developed, inscribed upon the 
walls of their tombs. These are knoivn to ns as tlie 
‘Pyramid Texts,’ and they are a most interesting 
monument of the archaic stage of the Egyptian 
language. Later such kings, ns we have seen, 
had the spells of ‘The Book of the Gates’ and 
‘The Book of That-which-is-in-the-Underworld’ 
similarly painted on the walls of their tombs. 
The style of mummification and of the coffin varied 
at different periods : the great rectangular coffins 
and sarcophagi of the early period are very differ- 
ent from the gaily painted cartonnage coverings 
and coffins in the human shape which were usual 
in later days. Later still a casket-like form was 
again preferred, and in the Roman period painted 
portraits of the dead, either on flat panels or 
modelled in plaster in the round, were inserted 
in the coffins. The vshabtiu, which from the 
XIXth to the XXDhd Dynasty often repre- 
sented the deceased in his habit as he lived, 
not as a mummy, in later days reverted to the 
mummy-form, till in early Ptolemaic days their 
use was practically abandoned. One of the latest 
known (now in the British Museum) is of the 
Roman period : it is of faience, but very rude 
in style, and bears in Greek letters the simple 
inscription Stn-Jjp vairriji — ‘Soter, a sailor.’ By 
this time tho Egyptian mummies and funerary 
ceremonies had become the theme of the half- 
derisive wonder of the rest of the world, and in- 
deed we need hardly bo surprised at the derision, for 
the whole spirit and practice of the ancient rites 
had degenerated utterly and they became mere 
ridiculous exhibitions, while the ideas which they 
were supposed to exjpress became the sources of 
religious charlatanism and more or less humbug- 
ging ‘philosophies.’ So Egypt ‘expired, a driveller 
and a show.’ 


Ioteatctj:.— G enerallr, E. A. W. BndEC, The Book of the 
JMad, London, 1K>3, The Egyptian Heaven and Hell, do. 1906, 
The Hwmmv. Cambndge, ISOS ; A. Ennan, Egyptian Beligion, 
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London, 19U7; A. Wiedemann, A’eL 0 / the Anc. Egyptians, 
do. 1897. On the burial customs of the Neolithic period : 
Wiedemann in J. de Morgan, Reeherches sur Us origines de 
TEgypte, vol. ii. ‘ Ethnographie pr4historique,’ Paris, 1897, ch. 
V. ; D. Randall-Maciver and A. C. Mace, El Amrah and 
Abydos, 1S93-1901, London, 1902; and G. A. Reisner, Early 
Dynastic Cemeteries of Naga ed-Dlr, do. 1908. On the roj-al 
‘burials’ of the 1st Djmasty at Abj’dos, and the ideas of the 
future state connected aith them, see L. W. King and H. R. 
Hali, Egypt and ll'estern Asia in the Light of Recent Discoc- 
cries, London, 1907, p. 58 ff. On the temple of Jlentuhetep hi. 
at Deir el-Baliari, E. Naville, H. R. Hall, and E. R. Ayrton, 
The Eleventh Dynasty Temple at Deir-el-Bahari, pt. i., London, 
1907; and King-Hall, op. cit. p. 820fl. On the burial of luaa 
and Tuj-u, see T. M. lOavis, The Tomb of louiya and Tottiyou, 
London, 1907. H. fj. HaLL. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Europe, Pre-historic). — i. Palaeolithic period. — 
Owing to the negative evidence of archajological 
researches, there are no data with which to combat 
the supposition that during the earlier stages of 
the evolution of humanity little or no attention 
was paid to the disposal of the dead, the deceased 
members of a family or community being simply 
abandoned by the way, like those of the lower 
animals. Nor is it known in what precise phase 
of social culture the custom of burial became re- 
cognized as a sacred duty of the survivors, for it 
is still a debatable problem among archfeologists 
wliether the reindeer hunters of the Palaeolithic 
period, who frequented the caves and rock-shelters 
of the Dordogne and other parts of Western Europe, 
were in the habit of systematically burying their 
dead The few human remains hitherto encoun- 


this rock-shelter their rendezvous up to the Bronre 
Age ; but no evidence of systematic burial had 
been detected till the true forest fauna of tlio 
Neolithic period liad taken possession of the land 
(Neuo Denhschriften dcr allgem. schwcizcriscficn 
Gescllschaft fiir die gcsamtnfen Naiunoisstn- 
schaften, vol. xxxv.). 

The celebrated station of Solutrd (Sa6ne-et- 
Loire), which has given its name to one of tlio 
intermediate phases of Palaeolithic civilization in 
de Mortillet’s classification, had also been subse- 
quently utilized as a cemetery up to, if not beyond, 
Koman times ; but, although some of the graves 
were clearly shotvn by their contents to bo ol 
greater antiquity than others, it was impossible 
to assign any of them with certainty to the 
Solntrden period. Moreover, the cephalic indices 
of 18 crania submitted to Broca varied from CS’34 
to 88 ’26 — an extent of variability which could he 
better accounted for by a post- than by a pre- 
Neolithic population. 

Palceolithic burials. — Formerly it was commonly 
held among anthropologists that the Palrcolithic 
people had no religion. But a fresh examination 
of old materials and some more recent discoveries 
supply data which modify this deduction, if, indeed, 
they do not prove the contrary. It is difficult to 
epitomize the facts and arguments thus raised, hut 
the effort must be made, as otherwise our evidence 
would resolve itself into a series of bare assertions. 

The sepulchral phenomena associated irith some 
of the human skeletons disinterred in the Mentone 


tered in the ddbris of these inhabited sites, 
which are accepted wdthout cavil as belonging to 
the people of that period, are held by some arcfise- 
ologists to be those of persona who had been ac- 
cidentally killed by the fall of materials from 
overhanging rocks, and their skeletons are now 
occasionally met with under circumstances which 
clearly establish the above sequence of events. 
On the other hand, those winch show from in- 
herent evidence that they had been intentionally 
deposited in the Palceolithic ddbris and attended 
until sepulchral rites are still regarded by some 
anthropologists as interments of later times. The 
three well-known skeletons found in the rock- 
shelter of Cro-Magnon have long been regarded 
as representing the people of the later Palceolithic 
period ; but, as they were lying on the surface of 
the culture strata of the shelter, in a small open 
space between it and the roof which only became 
covered up by a subsequent talus, they are now 
often regarded as belonging to the Neolithic period. 

That Neolithic people were in the habit of 
burying their dead in caves formerly inhabited by 
Palceolithic races has been frequently noticed and 
recorded by explorers. Thus, in the upper strata 
of the ddbris in the Schweizersbild rook-shelter, a 
Neolithic civilization was attested, not only by 
a characteristic assortment of relics, but also by the 
fact that the shelter had been latterly made use of 
as a cemetery which contained no fewer than 22 
interments. The graves were dug into the under- 
lying Palffiolithic deposits, and ten of them con- 
tained the remains of children, as well as those of 
adults. Fourteen adult skeletons reported on by 
Kollmann belonged to two very different races, one 
of a fair size (5 ft. 3 in.), and the other so small 
as to be characterized as a race of pygmies. Dr. 
Niiesch, the explorer of this rock-shelter, thought 
that man in the Neolithic time visited it only for the 
purpose of burying, or perhaps cremating, the dead 
— an idea suggested to him by the large quantity 
of ashes in the upper strata. It would appear, from 
the facta disclosed during the exploration of this 
early inhabited site, that there had been no dis- 
continuity in the human Habitation of this part 
of Switzerland since the reindeer hunters made 


caves (Balzi-Rossi), notably those known under the 
names of Barma Grande and La Grotte des Enfants, 
leave no doubt that the bodies had been intention- 
ally buried vvith their personal ornaments, coiffura-i, 
necklets, pendants, etc., made of perforated shells, 
teeth, fish vertebrre, pieces of ivo^, etc. Among 
the grave-goods discovered along u’ith some of these 
skeletons, were one or two well-formed implement-s 
of flint, which differed from those mot with in the 
surrounding matrix in being made of large flakes 
of foreign material, and showing a stylo of 
manship more akin to the Neolithic period. The 
discovery of two skeletons, of a negroid typo, in 
the Grotte des Enfants, which Vemcau describes 
as belonging to a new race, intermediate between 
those of Neanderthal and Cro-Magnon, marks an 
important addition to human palmontology. 

The Chancelade skeleton, found in the small 
rock-shelter of Raymonden (Dordogne) and ile- 
scribed as that of a man of about CO years of age, 
lay at a depth of 5 ft. from the surface, in 
M!agdal6nien ddbris, on the left side, 
hands and knees strong^ bent towards we face. 

L’Homme tcrast de Lavgerie Basse (Dordogne) 
is here noted, because the evidence is conclnsno 
that during life this individual had bera cruslica, 
probably while asleep, by a fall of rock from uie 
roof, and that consequently the victim "'“fi • 
been contemporary with the Ma^dolimcn 
which he reposed. He lay on ms side, witli 
knees bent upwards in front of the breast, 
appeared to have been adorned -with a , 

shells distributed symmetrically on I’ 

of his person. The comer of a great part 

of a fallen mass, lay across his snine, and donbtm„i 
had caused his death, as tlie underlying bone. 

A remarkable contrast to the 
Chancelade and Laugerie Basse is t'f ^ t', 

found in a small grotto at La Chnpelle- 
(Corrfize). 

It I3 described as that of an aRed maj), atou^ (b 


la 1 root m aepm. xac . 

snt up^rards. the ripht h'lnd flexed under trie 
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left extended. Around the body were hones of varions animals 
hroVen for their marrow, together with a few flint scrapers 
and hone pointers— supposed to have been the remains of a 
funeral feast (L'AnthropologU, xlx. 619). 

Another skeleton, -which has a striking resetn- 
hlance to that just described, -was recently found 
in the under strata of the rock-shelter of Le 
Moustier, in the upper valley of the Vez 4 re. 

It Is described as having been buried intentionally in the 
attitude of sleep, beneath undisturbed strata of Uoust4rien 
age. The right arm was folded under the head, and the 
left extended. Kear the left hand lava pointed flint implement 
of the coup-de-poing type (6J in. long), and a little further 
on a flint scraper. The cramum is described as having the 
osteologicol characters of the Neanderthal and Spy saulls. 
The face was strongly prognathic, and there was no chin. The 
skeleton was that of a young man, about i ft. 10 in. in height, 
whose wisdom teeth bad not yet been fully developed. Bones 
of various animals, some of them being described as partially 
calcined, were close to the body. Both the discoverers and 
Dr. Elaatsch, who examined this skeleton, formed the opinion 
that it bad been intentionally buried with sepulchral rites 
(ZB, 1009, p. 637). 

A further diBcovery of a portion of a human 
skull has been announced, at a place called 
Comhe-Capelle, near the town of Montferrand- 
du-Pdrigord (Dordogne). Prom its osseous char- 
acters and associated relics this individual is 
regarded as occupying a chronological horizon 
intermediate between the Moust^rien and Mag- 
dal6nien periods. 

It is a fact of some significance that all the 
races hitherto recognized as coming -within 
the Palseolithio range of Western Evuope are 
dolichocephalic, and that braeliycephalic skulls 
are rarely found outside Neolithic burials, and 
tiien only in deposits of the transition period, to 
which reference will now he made. 

2. Transition period. — Outside the haunts of 
these highly sldlled hunters, artists, and -vvorkers 
in stone and hone, there existed, in certain parts 
of Europe, other communities, probably emanating 
from the same stock, who, owing to the exigencies 
of a changing climate and the gradual dis- 
appearance of wild animals from the plains, began 
to exploit new sources of food, which, in the course 
of time, caused a considerable divergence in their 
domestic economy. Thus, while the Chell6en and 
Moustdrien culture relics can be more or less 
paralleled throughout the whole of Southern 
Europe, the artistic phases of the later cmlization 
of the reindeer hunters are not forthcoming be- 
yond a limited area, mostly in Southern Prance. 
Implements of Moustdrien types have been found 
in the Mentone caves, hut not a trace of the 
relics characteristic of the Magdal^nien stations of 
Prance; and yet both sets of cave-dwellers may 
have been contemporary. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
investigation of the ‘kitchen middens’ of Mugem, 
in the valley of the Tagus, was the discovery of 
upwards of a hundred interments at various depths 
in the shell-mounds ; hut it does not appear that 
any special grave-goods had been associated with 
them. 

Prom the data at our disposal the point of most 
importance to the present inquiry is that the 
recently discovered skeletons at Moustier and 
Chapelle-aux- Saints, which undoubtedly were 
survivals of the earlier types of humanity, appear 
to have been interred with sepulchral ritw, so 
circumstantially carried out as to suggest that 
they were founded on an already established cult 
bf the dead. But, however this may he, it can- 
not be gainsaid that, during the Neolithic civi- 
lization, there is unmistakable eridence to sho-w 
that the disposal of the dead had become a sacred 
obligation on the surviving relatives and friends. 
By this time the sepulchral materials are oyer- 
wlielmingly conclusive in support of the doctrine 
that religiosity and a belief m a future life were 
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the dominating factors in the social organizations 
of the period. 

3. Neolithic period. — During the Neolithie 
period the cult of the dead prevalent among the 
peoples of Western Europe was the outcome of 
psychological ideas which linked human affairs 
-with the souls of men, animals, and things in 
the spirit -world. The -writer agrees with the 
animistic theory of Tylor, which represents man 
as first attaining to the idea of spirit by reflexion 
on various physical, psychological, and psychical 
experiences, such as sleep, dreams, trances, shadows, 
hallucinations, breath, and death, and so gradually 
extending the conception of soul or ghost till aU 
Nature is peopled with spirits. However this 
may be, there can be no doubt that the religion 
of these pre-historic peoples, as disclosed by tneir 
sepulchral remains, involved a belief in inter- 
communications between mankind and the super- 
natural world. When a prominent man died^ his 
weapons, ornaments, and other cherished objects 
were placed in the tomb along -with suitable -viands 
for his supposed journey to the Unseen World; 
and, indeed, there is evidence to show that in 
some instances his favourite wives, slaves, and 
pet animals were sacrificed, and buried in different 
parts of the mound. The selected grave-goods 
were appropriate to the standing and tastes of the 
individual, so much so that on this ground alone 
the graves of distinguished men, women, and 
children are readily recognizable. Such facts 
undoubtedly suggest that the people of those 
times did not regard life beyond the grave as 
differing widely from that on earth. To them 
death was the portal to the community of de- 
parted heroes and friends, to which they looked 
forward, across the span of human life, with hope- 
ful anticipation of a more perfect state of exist- 
ence. Hence the abodes of the dead were 
considered of CTeater importance than those of 
the living. (jonstructed of the most durable 
materials, and generally placed on a commanding 
eminence so as to be seen from afar, the tomb 
became an enduring memorial for many genera- 
tions, till eventually its actual purpose and 
meaning became lost amidst the changing -vistas 
of succeeding ages. One of the most common 
and effective metliods of perpetuating the memory 
of the dead was by rearing a mound of stones or 
earth over the grave. To this custom we owe 
some of the grandest monuments in the -world’s 
history — the Pyramids of Egypt, the topes and 
dagohas of India, the mighty mounds of Silbury 
and New Grange, the nio^alithic circles of Stone- 
henge and Avebury, together with the numberless 
rude stone monuments known as dolmens, crom- 
lechs, menhirs, etc., scattered along the -western 
coasts of Europe and extending into Africa. 
To comprehend fully the motives which underlay 
the construction of ancient sepulchral monuments, 
it would be necessary to examine not only their 
structurnl peculiarities and contents, but also their 
surface accessaries, such as stone circles, cairns, 
mounds, menhirs, earthen ditches, etc. Although 
a strong family likeness permeates the -whole series 
in Western Europe, they differ so widely in 
certain districts that to deal with their local 
peculiarities and distribution alone would entail 
at least as many chapters as the number of 
countries within that area. Then the attentions 
paid to the dead before, at, and subsequent to, 
the burial disclose a wide field of speculative 
research, involving the foundations of religion, 
ancestor-worship, and general cult of the dead. 

(1) Inhumation and cremation. — Pre-historic 
sepulchres vary so much in form, structure, posi- 
tion,^ and_ contents that to make a systematic 
classification of them on the lines of their chrono- 
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logical development is almost an impossibility. 
One special element which complicates such an 
inqniiy was the cnstom of cremating the dead, 
which appears to have originated in Eastern lands, 
and to have spread westwards, reaching the British 
Isles towards the close of the Stone Age. This 
practice, of course, introduced various innovations 
on the sepulchral customs previously in vogue. 
Burial by inhumation, which, according to Green- 
well, was much more common in the Yorkshire 
Wolds, is thus described by that veteran ex- 
plorer : 

'It [the nnhurnt body] Is almost always found to have been 
laid upon the side, in a contracted position, that Is, with the 
knees drawn up towards the head, which is generally more or 
less bent forward: the back, however, is sometimes quite 
straight. So invariable is this rule, that out of 301 burials of 
nnburnt bodies, which I have examined in the barrows of the 
Wolds, I have only met with four instances where the body 
had been laid at full length' (British Barrows, p. 22). 'In 
most cases there is nothing to protect the body against the 
pressure of the overlying soil, but now and then a few large 
blocks of flint or thin slabs of chalk have been placed round it, 
thus forming a kind of rude covering ; and from the appearance 
of the earth immediately in contact with the bones, it would 
seem that turfs had sometimes been laid over the corpse’ 
(ib. p. 18). 

On the other hand, when the body was cremated, 
the incinerated remains were carefully collected 
and usually placed in an um, and then buried. 
When no um was used, the remains were laid in 
a little heap, either in the grave, over which a 
mound was subsequently raised, or in a hole in 
earth already consecrate to the dead, such as a 
former barrow. The corpse, thus reduced to a 
few handfuls of ashes and burnt bones, required 
no great space for its preservation either in a 
public cemetery or in a family burying-CTOund. 
Hence sprang up a tendency to diminish the size 
of the grave, and thus megalithic chambers gave 
place to short stone cists containing the body 
placed in a contracted position. 

Simple inhumation, t.e. placing the body in a 
hole in the earth and re-covering it ■with the exca- 
vated earth, was probably the earliest method of 
disposing of the dead ; and to mark the site the 
survivors naturally raised over the spot a mound 
of earth or stones. Among a sedentary popu- 
lation the next step in advance would be to pro- 
tect the body from the pressure of the surrounding 
earth. This was usually done by lining the grave 
with flagstones set on edge, over which a larger 
one was placed as a cover, thus forming the well- 
known cist; sometimes, instead of flagstones, 
wooden planks were used in the shape of a rude 
coffin. The material used was not always a matter 
of choice, but rather depended on what was most 
readily procurable in the neighbourhood. Green- 
well tells us that in the ’^rkshire Wolds the 
stone cist, so common in other parts, was almost 
entirely wanting, because in chalk districts the 
requisite slabs were unprocurable. On the other 
hand, wood is so liable to decay that it is rare to 
find evidence of its having been used. 

On one occasion the writer of this article was present at the 
excavation of a barrow, near Bridlington, under the guidance 
of Greenwell, and on reaching the primary interment there 
was only a large empty cavity, with nothing but the enamel 
of a few teeth lying on the floor to show that a burial bad 
taken place. Greenwell, however, soon cleared up the mystery 
by pointing out the unmistakable impression of wooden beams 
on the clay walls of the empty space, which, doubtless, had 
formed some kind of coffin. A few instances of tree coffins 
have been discovered both in this country and on the Continent. 
One well-knoa-n specimen from a barrow at Oristhorpe is now 
preserved In the Scarborough Museum. It consisted of the 
trunk of a large oak, 7} ft. long and S ft S In. wide, roughly 
hewn and split Into two portions; one of the portions was 
hollowed out to make room for the corpse, and the other 
formed the lid of this Improvised coffin. Among the grave- 
goods were a small bronre dagger, 3} in. long, containing 2 
rivet holes for the handle, fragments of a ring and of an oval 
disk both of horn, together with a few flint objects (Jewltt, 
Grave Hounds, p. <3). Another remarkable discoveiy of a 
grave was made at Tieenhoi, in Jutland, which contained a 
woollen garment, leg bandages, a horn comb, a small bronie 


knife, and a_ bronze sword in its wooden sheath. The whole of 
the deposit in the grave was wrapped up In a large deer-sklD 
which probably had served as the warrior’s onter cloak 
(Worsaae, Danish Arts, London, 1SS2, p. 62). 

The stone-lined cist is perhaps the most widely 
distributed type of early grave known. From this 
to the megalitnic chamber, with its sepulchral com- 
partments, entrance passage, and superincumbent 
cairn, -was an easy transition. But the chrono- 
logical sequence thus suggested is of little value 
in dating these monuments throughout the British 
Isles, as there is evidence to show that some of 
the chambered cairns and long barrows were 
constructed before the introduction of crema- 
tion. Thus, in the counties of Gloucester, Wilts, 
Somerset, and some neighbouring localities, there 
are chambered cairns in which the primary biuials 
were by inhumation, and the human skulls found 
in them belonged to a dolichocephalic race. 
Similar chambered c^ms, containing remains of 
a dolichocephalic race, have been found in the 
Island of Arran ; but as regards the analogous 
groups of sepulchral monuments further north, 
such as those in the counties of Argyll, Inverness, 
Sutherland, Caithness, and the Orkneys, it is 
conclusively proved that cremation and inhuma- 
tion were contemporary from the very beginning ; 
and the same remarks apply to the dolmens of 
Ireland. It would thus appear that, subsequent 
to the erection of the early chambered calms of 
the Stone Age in Britain, there was a period of 
degradation in this kind of sepulchral architecture, 
during which the well-known barrows of the 
Bronze Age became the prevailing mode of burial. 

In Scandinavia the Giant graves belonged to 
the Stone Age, but gave place during the Bronze 
Age to large stone-lined cists, suitable for more 
than one corpse. Finally, in the early Iron Age, 
both these monuments were discarded for supple 
burial, either by inhumation or after cremation ; 
and there were then raised hiwe_ earthen tumuli, 
such as the mounds of Thor, Odin, and Freya at 
Gamla Upsala, and the ship barrow at Gokstad. 
The dolmens of the Iberian Peninsula, known ns 
antas in Portugal, belonged to the Stone Age, 
and their interments, which ■were almost ex- 
clusively of unbnmt bodies, showed that the 
people who constructed them were a doUciio- 
cephalic race — a remark which also applies to tne 
cave burials of that country, some of which were 
older than the dolmens. Cremation appeared at 
a comparatively late period in the 
probably owing to the distance of the Ibenon 
Peninsula from the seat of its supposed ongin. 

The primary object of inhumation might imve 
been nothing more than protection of the_ corpse 
from enemies and wild beasts ; but, in 

cairn, ^ve must seek for a higher motive than a 
pious act of respect to the rneinory o a P , 
Iriend. The general idea entertained by archm^ 
logists on the subject is that the CTaro lookc^ 
upon as also the temporary aWe o tbe gl‘e|{ 

vnio was supposed to hover around t 
the natural ^cay of the latter had be .j|,j 
—a process which took some time, ^nd throngh 
the ghost the irksome ordeal of passing j' ^ 
a sort of purgatory, or i“‘^erm_ediate s g | be 
this life and that of the spint-vTOrld. it is " 
surmised that the effect of J'Sy bVt 

as a means of purifying “i^-Sf^dcath 

also the soul, from the pollution account 
brings with it-an opinion ^’h^h mav acco^^^^ 

for the finding of so krge » emmation 

burnt bodies in^graves, f hefore 

was generally adopted. _ As ^ speedy 

fully realized that buniing ■was ^rely a pj J 

method of accomplishing the dissolution o 
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body, — ^now regarded as nothing more than a mass 
of cormpt matter,— cremation became the cul- 
minating point of a religious cult, which taught 
that it was a most desirable object to set free the 
soul from its association with the corpse as speedily 
as possible. 

But, whatever were the motives which led to 
the adoption of cremation, whether religious or 
sanitary, there can be little doubt that burial by 
inhumation ■was associated udth religious rites 
and ceremonies long before its introduction into 
Westem Europe. Subsequently both methods 
were practised concurrently during the whole of 
the Bronze Age, and doivn to the time when 
Christianity superseded paganism. According to 
classical ^vriters, the Greeks and Romans practised 
both methods, but in fluctuating proportions, 
probably dne to the influence of fashion or current 
religious opinions. That cremation was more 
prevalent among the richer classes was partly due 
to its being an expensive process, and, therefore, 
beyond the means of the common people. But one 
has to be cautious in drawing deunotions founded 
on motives, as the predominance of one or other 
of these burial customs varied in separate districts, 
even within such a limited area as the Wolds 
of Yorkshire. On this point Greenwell -writes 
(op. cit., p. 21) : 

*In some localities on the Wolds It has been seen that 
cremation prevailed, though inhumation was the general 
custom throughout the whole district. In other parts ol 
Yorkshire, however, cremation was all but universal ; as, for 
instance, in Cleveland, where Hr. Atkinson's very extensive 
Investigations did not produce a single instance ot an 
nnbumt body ; and near Castle Howard, where a large aeries 
of barrows contained nothing but burnt bodies.' 

Burial mounds are called ‘cairns’ when their 
constructive material consists of small stones, and 
‘barrows’ Avhen that material is ordinary soil; 
but not infrequently both substances were used 
in the same mound — a small cairn being often 
inside an earthen barrow. Their great diversity 
in external form gave rise to a number of qualifying 
epithets, such as ‘long,’ ‘round,’ ‘oval,’ ‘bell- 
shaped,’ etc. Sometimes the mound was sur- 
rounded by a ditch, or a stone circle, or both; 
and instances are on record in which one or 
both of these features were found ivithin the 
area covered by the mound. Also, an inter- 
ment, whether by inhumation or after crema- 
tion, may be found beneath the natural surface 
without any superincumbent mound, or_ any 
surface indications whatever. At other times, 
when the mound or cairn is absent, a standing 
stone, or a circle of stones or of earth, or a ditch 
may indicate the site of a burial. Sometimes the 
mound may be raised over an interment, whether 
burnt or unbnmt, which had been simply laid on 
the surface of the ground. At other times a mound, 
seemingly of eartn, and covered with vegetation, 
may contain a megalithic chamber with an entrance 
passage, and sometimes divided into sepulchral 
compartments. Structures of the latter kind 
were evidently family vaults, and often contained 
the osseous remains of several generations. As 
the abodes of the dead, specially adapted for the 
burial of unbumt bones, were continued after 
cremation began to bo practised, it often happens 
that both burnt and unbumt remains are found 
in the same barrow. We have already seen that 
the earliest interments in the chambered cairns 
in the North of Scotland were burnt bodies. 

(2) Dolmens . — Among the sepulchral monuments 
still extant in Europe, the megalithic graves, 
known ns ‘ dolmens,’ take the first place, not 
only for the wealth of eridential materials which 
they have supplied, but also on account of thdr 
great number, imposing appearance, and wide 
geographical distribution. A dolmen, in its 


simplest form, may be defined as a mde stone 
monument, consisting of at least 3 or 4 stones, 
standing a few feet apart, and so placed as to be 
covered over by one megalith, called a capstone 
or table. 

A well-knoivn example of thia kind in England is Kits Coity 
House, near Maidstone, which In its present condition consists 
of three large free-standing stones supporting a capstone 
measuring 11 ft. by 8 ft. Originally the spaces between the 
supports had been filled up by smaller stones, so as to enclose 
a small sepulchral chamber, and after interment the whole was 
then covered over by a mound of earth, but without an 
entrance passage. 

Between this simplest form and the so-called 
Giants' Graves, Grottes des F6cs, AlKes covvertes, 
Hunnebedden, etc., there is an endless but regular 
gradation of structures in proportion to the number 
of supports and capstones used. 

The well-known AUie couverU of Bagneux, near the town 
of Saumur, measures 18 mttres in length, O'BO in breadth, and 
8 in height. It is constructed of huge fiagstones, standing on 
edge, 4 on each side, with 4 capstones — the largest of which 
measures 7'60 mitres in length,? in breadth, and 1 in thickness. 
Another, near Esse (Ille-et-VUaIno), called La Roche aux Fies, 
and about the same length, is constructed of thirty supports 
ond eight capstones. Including the vestibule. 

Although mauy of these free-standing dolmens 
show no signs of having been at any time embedded 
in a caim or mound, some archreologists maintain 
that that was the original condition of all of them — 
a theory which derives some support from their pre- 
sent dilapidated condition, for many of them may 
be seen throughout the whole area of their distribu- 
tion in all stages of denudation. Were the materials 
which compose the tumulus of New Grange, in 
Ireland, removed, leaving only the large stones of 
which its entrance passage and central chambers 
are constructed, there would bo exposed to view 
a rude stone monument similar in all essentials to 
that at Callernish in the Island of Lewis. 

The covered dolmens greatly vary in shape and 
appearance, owing to vegetation and other natural 
surface changes; and, as to size, they range 
from that of an ordinary barrow — a few yards in 
diameter — up to that of New Grange, which rises, 
in the form of a truncated cone, to a height of 
70 ft., with a diameter at the base of 316 ft. and 
of 120 ft. at the top. Silbury Hill is 170 ft. in height, 
and over 600 ft. in diameter at the base. 

There is no rule as to the position of the entrance 
gallery, it being attached, sometimes to the side, 
as in the Giant’s Grave at Gem, near Roskilde, in 
Denmark, and sometimes to the end, as in the 
tumulus of Gavr’inis (Morbihan). The Drenthe 
Hunnebedden, which in the present day are all 
uncovered, had both ends closed and the entrance 
passage on the side facing the sun, as was the case 
in all the dolmens. 

Rninrd dolmens aro abundantly met ■with in the provinces 
ol Hanover, Oldenburg, and Mecklenburg. According to 
Bonstetten, no fewer than 200 are distributed over the three 
prorinces of LQneburg, Osnabruck, and Stade ; but the most 
gigantic specimens are in the Duchy of Oldenburg. In Holland 
they are confined, with one or two exceptions, to the province 
of the Drenthe, where between 50 and 60 still exist. The Borgen 
Hunnebed, the largest of the group. Is 70 ft. long, 14 ft. wide, 
and in Its primitive condition contained 46 stones, ten of which 
were capstones. 

In Scandinavia the dolmens are confined to Danish lands and 
a few provinces in the south of Sweden. In the former country, 
in addition to the great chambered tumuli, free-standingdolmcns 
may be seen situated on the tops of artificial mounds, and 
surrounded by enclosures of standing stones either in the form 
of n circle (Rundyjser) or oval {Langdysttr\ 

Only one dolmen has been recorded In Belgium, but in 
France their number amounts to close on 4000, irregularly dis- 
tributed over 78 Departments, of which no fewer than 018 are 
in Brittany. From the Pyrenees they are sparselv traced along 
the north and west coast of Spain, through Portugal and on to 
Andalusia, where they occur in considerable numbers. The 
most remarkable monument of the kind in Spain is that near 
.1 ■■■I-, little to the north of Jlalaga. 

;■'.'. ape, and measures 24 mttres 
■ .: ;■ 2'7 mitres to S luttres high. 

The entire structure comprises 31 monoliths— ten on each side, 
one at the end and five on the roof. The huge stones arc made 
of the Jurassic limestone of the district, and, like those of 
Stonehenge, appear to have been moro or less dressed. The 
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entire Btructure, now partially exposed, was originallj’ covered 
with earth, forming- a mound 100 ft. in diameter. In Africa, 
dolmens are met with in large groups throughout Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunis, According to General Fnidherhe, who has 
examined five or six thousand specimens, they are quite 
analogous to those on the European Continent, with the excep- 
tion that, in his opinion, none of them had been covered with 
a mound (Congris Jnlemat., 1S72, p. 403). In Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the Channel Islands every type of the sepulchral 
monument is met with, especially chambered cairns, stone 
circles, and barrows. 

The manner in which these sepulchral monu- 
ments are distributed along the Western shores of 
Europe, to the exclusion of central parts of the 
Continent, in which no dolmens are found, has 
given rise to the theory that they were erected hy 
a migratory race called ‘ the people of the dolmens,’ 
moi^g, according to some, from Scandinavia to 
Africa, and, according to others, in the opposite 
direction. But this theory has fallen into disrepute. 
Their magnitude and local differences in structure, 
even in districts bordering on each other, show 
that their huUders were a sedentary population. 
Besides, the skeletons found in their interior be- 
longed to different races. Against the theory 
advanced by Aubrey and Stukeley, that these rude 
stone monuments had been used as Druidical altars, 
there iaprima facie evidence in the care taken hy 
their constructors to have the smoothest and 
flattest surface of the atones composing the chamber 
turned inwards. Also, cup-marks and other 
primitive markings when found on capstones are 
invariably on their under side, as may be seen on 
the dolmens of Keriaval, Kercado, and Dol an 
Marchant (Morhihan). 

(3) Cromlechs. — The word ‘cromlech,’ os used 
hy some English arcbajologists, is almost synonym- 
ous ivith ‘ dolmen ’ ; hut, as defined hy Continental 
authorities and adopted hy the present writer in 
this article, it is exclusively applied to enclosures 
{enceintes), constructed of rude standing stones 
placed at intervals of a few feet or yards, and 
arranged roughly on a circular plan — circle, oval, 
horse-shoe, or rectangle. In this sense it compre- 
hends the class of monuments known in this 
country under tlie name of ‘Stone Circles’ or 
‘ Circles of Standing Stones.’ Stone circles are, 
or were formerly, more numerous in the British 
Isles than elsewhere in Europe. They generally 
consist of one line of atones, hut not infrequently 
tivo or more circles are arranged concentrically, 
as may be seen in those at Keninore near Aherfeldy, 
and Callernish in the Island of Lewis. At Avebury 
one large circle, 1200 ft. in diameter, surrounds 
two other circles placed eccentrically to the former, 
and each containing a second circle arranged con- 
centrically. 

Cromlechs may also he associated with align- 
ments, menhirs, and other megalithic monuments, 
as at Carnac, Callernish, etc. In the British Isles, 
Scandinavia, some Departments of France, and 
elsewhere, they surround dolmens, tumuli, and 
cairns. Outside the ordinary stone circle there 
is often a ditch, as at Avebury, Stonehenge, Arbor 
Low, Ring of Brogar, etc. The most remarkable 
monument under this category now e.xtant is 
Stonehenge, which difiers from all others of its 
kind in liaving the monoliths of the outer circle 
partially hewn and connected at the top hy trans- 
verse lintels. That most of the smaller circles have 
been used as sepulchres has been repeatedly proved 
hy the finding of urns, burnt hones, and sKeletons, 
sometimes deposited in the centre and sometimes 
at the base of the standing stones, or indeed any- 
where within the circular area. It is difficult to 
believe that burial was the sole purpose of the 
large cromlechs such as Avebury, Stonehenge, the 
Giant’s Ring near Belfast, Slayborough near 
Penrith, etc. Tins last con.sists of a circular 
mound composed of an immense aggregation of 


small stones in the form of a gigantic ring, en- 
closing a flab space SOO ft. in dianietcr, to which 
there is access hy a wide break in tlie ring. 
Near the centre of the area there is a fine mono- 
lith, one of several known to have formerly 
stood there. It is more probable that such eii- 
closures were, like our modem churches, used not 
only as cemeteries, hut for the performance of 
relimous ceremonies in connexion with the cult 
of the dead. 

(4) Sepulchral caves. — ^The custom of burying 
the dead in natural caves, to which wo have 
already referred as having been met with in the 
Palffiolithic period, was continued thronghout the 
Neolithic and Bronze Ages. Discoveries of this 
character have been recorded in numerous localitic* 
throughout Europe, and especially in France. 
Professor Boyd Dawkins informs us tliat the most 
remarkable examples of caves used as sepulchres 
in Britain are to be found in a group clustering 
round a refuse-heap at Perthi-chwareu, a farm high 
up in tlie Welsh hills, in Denbighshire : 

‘ The human remains belong lot the most part to very young 
or adolescent individuals, from the small infant to youths of 
21. Some, however, belong to men in the prime of life. All 
the teeth tliat had been used were ground perfectly flat. The 
Bkulls belong to that type which Professor Iluxlcy terms the 
“river-bed Bkull.” All the human remains had undoubtedly 
been buried in the cave, elnce the bones were in the main 
perfect, or only broken by the largo stones which had Bubsc- 
quently fallen from tho roof. From the Juxtaposition o( one 
Bkull to a pelvis, and tho vertical position of one of the 
femora, as well as the fact that the boncslay In confused heaj>^ 
it is clear that the corpses had been buried in tho contracted 
posture, as is usually the case in Neolithic interments. And, 
since the area was insuflicient for the accommodation of somany 
bodies at one time, it is certain that the cave had been used at 
a cemetery at different times. The stones blocking up the 
entrance were probably placed os a barrier against tho inroads 
of wild beasts. . . . The Neolithic ago of these interments is 
proved, not merely by the presence of the stone axe or of the 
flint flakes, but by the burial in a contracted posture, and the 
fact that the skulls are identical with those obtain^ from 
chambered tombs in the South of England proved to be NeoUthIo 
by Dr. Tbumam ’ {Cave.Bunting, pp. 1DM68). 

The same writer describes simUar remains from 
caves in the limestone clifi's of the beautiful vali^s 
of the Chvyd and the Elwy, near St. Asnph. Ho 
has also shown that the people who buried thoir 
dead in these caverns were of the same race ns tlte 
builders of the neighbouring chambered tomb of 
Cefn, just then explored. The crania and limb 
bones were identical, and in both the tonib and 
caves the dead were buried in a contracted post* 


In Scotland, human remains regarded as sepul- 
chral have been found in some caves at Oban, aviucii 
had been exposed by quarrying operations at tlie 
foot of the cliff overhanging the ancient raised 
beach on wliicli part of the town is built. In on 
of these caves (M'Arthur Cave), along 'vith some 
fragmentary skeletons, were two sl^lls sufficienUy 
preserved to enable Sir William Turner to 
correct measurements of their special » 

from which it appears that their owners belong^ 
to a dolichocephalic race, their cephalic indicM 
being 70-2 and 76-4. Although , 

known to have been associated avitij tlicse oo . 
there is sufficient evidence from collateral _p 
mena to show that tho chronplogiwl l>omon w 
which they must bo assigned is the Heolitbi 

’’^Of all the countries of Western Enro^, Fmncc 
ms yielded by far the krgest num^r ff 
Mider this category. could 

1883 (Le Pr^Atsforigwc. p. 698), states that « ^ ^ 
lount 117 in France dlstnbuted "'’f Dopm 
Bents, 24 in Belgium, 8 in Italy, a"'! ^ 

ipecimens in eacli of the other conntn ■ 

The following epitomized notices 
examples will give the reader 
)f the importance attached to this cJa.A m i 
ihral remains : 
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In the course ol exploring the natural cave of Oasa da Moura, 
near Lishon, a large quantity of human bones, representing 
some ISO individuals, was disinterred. It appears that the 
Neolithic inhabitants had converted the grotto into a cemetery 
— ^whioh would account for the largo number of bodies it con- 
tained. The bones were much deca}'ed, only three or four 
entire skulls being amongst them, which so far indicated a 
dolichocephalic race. The upper portion of one of these skulls 
is of exceptional interest, inasmuch as it furnishes positive | 
evidence of having been partially trepanned, thus disclosing 
the initiatory stage of the method of performing that opera- 
tion (Cartailhao, Lei Ages prihistoriques de VEspagne, p. m). 

Of the French caverns which contained only long skulls, the 
two most remarkable are those of L’Homme Jlort and Baumes- 
Ohaudes, both in the Department of Loztre. In the former 
were nineteen skulls sufHoiently well preserved to furnish the 
necessary measurements. Of these the cephalic indices of 
seventeen varied from 6S'2 up to 76'7, and the other two were 
78‘6 and 78'8. There were, therefore, no brachycephallo skulls 
In this sepulchre, so that the race appears to have been com- 
paratively pure. It may also be mentioned that some of the 
crania had been trepanned — a feature which, though at first 
overlooked, subsequently became the subject of much Interest 
to anthropologists. The animal remains were those of the 
Neolithic epoch, but among them were none of the reindeer, 
horse, ox, or stag. Among the relics were a lance-head, and a 
portion of a polished stone axe. Drs. Broca and Prunitrea 
were of opinion that the individuals whose remains had been 
consigned to this ossuary belonged to an Intermediate race, 
who fiourished in the transition period between the Palsolithic 
and Neolithic civilizations, and thus became connecting links 
between the people of the reindeer caves and the dolmens. 

The crania recorded from the station known as Baumes- 
Ohaudes were found in two natural cavemi distinct from each 
other, but opening on a common terrace. They contained a 
vast collection of human bones, representing some SOO Indi- 
viduals; but both were regarded by the investigators as the 
continuation of the same family burying-placc, which, Indeed, 
had not been altogether abandoned till the beginning of the 
Bronze Age, as one of the skeletons in the upper deposits had 
beside It a bronze dagger. In one ol these caverns only chipped 
flints, rude implements of horn, etc., were discovered ; but in the 
other there were a few arrow-points, a bead, some roundlets of 
deer-hom, etc., which suggested some progress in culture. The 
crania measured and classified in M. Salmon’s list from the 
Baumes-Chaudea ossuary amount to thirty-five, and they are 
all dolichocephalic, the indices varying from 64 ’3 to 76’1. The 
average height of this race was calculated to be about 6 ft. 
SJ in. 

As examples of sepulchral caverns in which brachycephalio 
crania formed the majority, a series of caverns at Hastltres and 
Furlooz in Belgium may be cited. Of 83 skulls from the former 
measured by Professor Houz6, six are doliohocephalio, eleven 
mesaticephallo, and sixteen brachycephalio. The well-known 
cave at Furlooz (IVou du Frontal) was merely a rock-shelter 
with a projecting cavltj' extending Inwards for some Z mttres, 
and about one mttre in height and one mttre In breadth, and 
closed in front by a large slab. This cavity was filled with 
human bones mixed with earth and stones, but none of the 
bones retained their relative positions as regards the rest ol the 
skeleton, BO that dismemberment must have taken place before 
their final deposition in the cave. From the number ol lower 
jaws, whole or broken, it was calculated that this sepulchre 
contained 16 individuals, of whom 6 were children. The 
cephalic index of some of the skulls was over 80. A disturbing 
element in the conclusions suggested by this discovery was the 
presence of fragments of pottery among the contents of the 
cave ; while outside the slabstone there was an accumulation of 
ddbris and food refuse, which, judging from the fauna repre- 
sented by its osseous remains, belonged to the Palajolithio 
period- Hence, at the time, the human remains of Furlooz 
were regarded as belonging to that period— an opinion which 
is no longer held, ns the sepulchre is now admitted to bo ol the 
Neolithic age (Eev. de rieou d'anthr., 1895, p. 165 1.). 


Artificial caves used for sepulchral purposes have 
also been discovered in certain Departments of 
France, more especially those with chalky forma- 
tions, like the Marne district. Here upwards of 
a dozen stations, each containing a number of 
artificial caves excavated- in the flanks of low 
hillocks, have been most successfully explored by 
Baron do Baye (see his Archfologie pr6historiqne, 
1880). Among some hundreds of interments, 
over 120 crania, including various trepanned 
specimens and cranial amulets, have been col- 
lected and are now preserved in the Ch&teau de 
Baye. Associated ivith them wore a number of 
implements, weapons, and ornaments of Neolithic 
types, such as stone axes and their handles, arrow 
points, flint knives, bone pointers, polishers, beads 
and pendants of amber, bone, stone (one of callais, 
like those of the tumuli of Brittany), fossil shells, 
teeth, and so on. Of the crania, 44 were sub- 
mitted to Dr. Broca for examination, and are thus 


classified : — dolichocephalic (7 1 ’6 to 76 ’7), 15 ; mesati- 
ceplialie, 17 ; and brachycephalic (80 to 85’7), 12. 

Dr. Broca recognized in these human remains 
the union of two races analogous to those of 
Furfooz and Cro-Magnon — the latter having al- 
ready been identified by him as of the same type 
as the dolichocephalic people of L’Homme Alort 
and Baumes-Chaudes. 

Some of these caves, especially those of Petit- 
Morin, are supposed to have been constructed in 
imitation of the dolmens, as they were preceded 
by an entrance passage and occasionally a vestibule, 
from which a low door, closed -with a stone slab, 
led to the sepulchral chamber. Baron de Baye 
thinks that some of them had been used as habita- 
tions for the living before being appropriated to 
the dead, as they had sometimes niches and shelves 
cut out of the solid chalk walls, on which various 
industrial relics had been deposited. A rudely 
executed human firare with a bird-like nose, two 
eyes, a necklet, and breasts, together with the form 
or a stone axe in its handle, was sculptured in 
relief on the wall of the vestibule of one of the 
larger caves. This cave appeared to have been 
much frequented, as the threshold was greatly 
trodden down by the feet of visitors. M. Cartailhao 
explains this peculiarity by supposing that it was 
a place for temporarily depositing the dead before 
transferring them to their final resting-place. All 
these caves contained abundance of relics character- 
istic of an advanced Neolithic civilization, but 
without any trace of metals, and the surrounding 
neighbourhood is rich in flint objects of that period. 

Finally, it may be observed that sepulchral 
phenomena and grave-goods associated with the 
artificial caves of France are precisely of the same 
character as those of the neighbouring dolmens and 
natural caves, thus conclusively showing that all 
these monuments belonged to the same epoch and 
the same civilization. Their relationship to the 
rock-cut tombs of Egypt, Etruria, Palestine, and 
other countries, we must leave to readers to work 
out for themselves. 

(5) Grave-goods . — The gifts to the dead, ns 
already mentioned, bear some relationship to the 
social position among the community in which the 
deceased lived. They include all manner of things 
— ornaments, weapons, tools, utensils, pet animals, 
and even the wives and slaves of great heroes. 
When a departed friend appeared in a dream 
dressed in his usual garments and armed with his 
favourite weapons, it was natural to suppose that 
these objects, as well os their owner, had shadowy 
existences in the spirit world. From this it is 
supposed that the pre-historic people believed that 
not only men, but animals and inanimate objects, 
had souls — a belief which may account for the 
frequency with which weapons and other grave- 
goods were broken. 

The quality of grave-goods varied according to 
the culture and civilization prevalent at the time 
of the interment. During the Stone Ago they con- 
sisted of perforated shells, teeth, pendants of ivory 
and coloured pebbles, stone axes, spear-heads, arrow 
points, bone pins, buttons, and other objects of the 
toilet. During the Bronze and early Iron Ages, to 
the above_ objects were added necklets made of 
beads of jet, amber, and coloured glass, rings, 
armlets, and fibulai of bronze, and sometimes gold 
rings. The stone weapons gave place to others 
made of metal. In the absence of uTitten records, 
the objects thus collected^ and collated form the 
principal materials on which archieologists base a 
more or less positive system of chronology. Among 
the^ calcined bones of cremated subjects, smafi 
articles such as pins, beads, buttons, etc., are occa- 
sionally found, showing that the corpse had been 
clothed when subjected to the fire. When da- 
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posited in the earth without an um, it has been 
argued that such objects had been used for binding 
the cloth or skin in wliich the calcined bones were 
wrapped up. From the quantity of objects some- 
times deposited in the grave, it has been surmised 
that, when a person was possessed of property of 
rare and exceptional value, it was customary to 
bury it along with him, evidently ■with the inten- 
tion of its being utilized in the world of spirits. 
As an illustration of this the following notice of a 
remarkable discoveiy of axes made of jade and 
other materials ^\'ill be of interest : 

The tumulus ot Mont-Saint-Michel, which occupies a con- 
spicuous position among the Carnac group of antiquities, rises 
to the height of 10 metres, on an elongated base measuring 115 
mfetres in length by 68 m5tres in breadth. In recent times the 
top of the mound was flattened, and the eastern third is now 
occupied by a chapel, while at the other extremity there are 
the ruins of a modern observatory. In 1862 a small megalithio 
chamber, some two mttres square and rather less than one 
mfctre in height, was discovered, and on the floor of the chamber, 
amidst a thick deposit of dust, the following objects were found : 
(1) Eleven beautifully polished axes of jade, varying in length 
from 9i to 40 centimetres. Two of these celts were pierced 
near the point for suspension. One was broken into three 
portions, two of which were lying at one end of the crypt and 
the other at the opposite end. (2) Ttvo large celts of a coarser 
material, both broken. (3) Twenty-six very small celts of 
fibrolite. (4) Nine pendants of jasper and 101 beads of jasper 
and turquoise, supposed to have formed a necklet; also a 
number of very small beads made of some kind of ivory. After 
the entire ddbris had been removed from the floor of the 
chamber, there were found, under a flagstone, remains of an 
interment occupying a shallow space between the floor and the 
natural rock (Ben6 Oalles, £uU. de la sac. polvm. du Morbihan, 
1862). 

(6) Pottery. — The pottery foimd ivith pre-historio 
burials consists of a variety of vessels collectively 
called ‘ urns ’ ; but, as they are found in graves con- 
taining either burnt or unbumt bodies, they could 
not all have been intended for cinerary purposes, 
so that they have to be classified according to their 
ascertained special functions. Vessels associated 
wth inhumed bodies are supposed to have con- 
tained food and drink — hence they are called ‘ food- 
vessels,’ and ‘drinking-cups’ or ‘beakers.’ The 
cinerary urns, used exclusively for the purpose of 
preserving the cremated remains of the corpse, vary 
considerably in size, form, and ornamentation, being 
generally 10 to ISJ in, in height. They are narrow- 
based and Avide-mouthed, with a broad overhanging 
rim to which the ornamentation is commonly con- 
fined; or they may be flower-pot-shaped, and 
ornamented by one or tAvo transverse ridges. The 
food-vessel, Avhich is considerably smaller, more 
globular, and more highly ornamented than the 
cinerary um, is also Avide-mouthed and narroAV- 
based. As a rule it Avas placed Aidth an unbumt 
burial in the vicinity of the head of the corpse. 

Drinking-cups, or beakers, are tall, highly orna- 
mented vessels, narroAving from the mouth to near 
the middle, then bulging out and again narroAving 
at the base. A feAV specimens have been found 
Avith a handle like a jug. Beakers are almost in- 
variably associated AA’ith unbumt burials — only tAvo 
out of 24 having been found by GreenAvell in the 
Wold barrows, Arith cremated burials. Very small 
cup-shaped urns, often pierced Avith tAvo or more 
holes in the side, and generally found inside a large 
cinerary vessel, are knoAvn under the name of 
‘ incense cups ’ ; but there is no eA'idence to sup- 
port this suggested use of them, and they are noAV 
regarded as cinerary urns for infants. 

The Hon. John Abercrombj- holds that the beaker Is not only 
the oldest Bronze Ape ceramic in the British Isles, but also an 
imported tjqie from Central Europe by way of the Rhine A’alley 
(JAI xxxii. 373(1.). As an interesting coroilaiy to Mr. Aber- 
cromby’e views, it has been observed that. In almost ail the 
instances in which the beaker has been found associated with 
human remains, the skull was brachycephalic. 

That sepulchral ceramics of the beaker type have 
rarely, if at all, been found in Ireland may bo 
accounted for on the supposition that the Con- 
tinental brachycephali were later in penetrating 


M far M freland ; or, perhaps, that the foAv As-ho 
did find their AA’ay to that country did so by a 
different route from those AA-ho entered Britain by 
way of the Khine Valley. Anyhow, the rarity of 
both beakers and brachycephalic skulls in the pre- 
historic burials of Ireland is a suggeatii-e fact to 
the student of Irish ethnology. 

(7) CfeHicieri&y.— As population increased and the 
influence of religion became more powerful as a 
governing factor in social organizations, the isolated 
and sporadic graves of the earlier people gave place 
to their aggregation in the form of cemeteries in 
certain selected localities, Avhich Avere thus, as it 
Avere,_ consecrated as common burying-grounds for 
the disposal of the dead. T he remains of such ceme- 
teries may be found dispersed throughout the Avhole 
of Europe. There is documentary evidence that in 
pagan times the Irish had regal cemeteries in 
various parts of the Island, appropriated to the 
interment of chiefs of the diflerent races AA’ho then 
ruled the country, either as sole monarchs or as 
proidncial kings. 

This authority consists of a tract called Senchm- 
na-Belec {‘History of the Cemeteries’), being a 
fragment of one of the oldest Irish MSS, and in it 
reference is made to the cemetery of Taillten, Avhioh 
Mr. Eugene ConAvell of Trim lias identified as a 
group or chambered cairns on the Loughcrew Hills, 
near the toAvn of Oldcastle, Co. Meath. Mr. Con- 
Avell also quotes the folloAving stanza, among others, 
from a poem in the same old MS, viz. Leabhar m 
hUidhre : 

* The three cemeteries of Idolaters are 
The cemetery of Taillten, the wlecl. 

The ever-clean cemetery ot Oruachon, 

And the cemetery of Brugh.’ 


On the ridge of this range of hills, Avhich extends 
for a distance of about tAvo miles, are situated from 
25 to 30 chambered cairns, some measuring os much 
as 180 ft. in diameter, Avhile others are much 
smaller and nearly obliterated. They Avore ex- 
amined in 1867-8 by E. A. ConAvell, and an account 
of his discoveries Avas published in 1873 under the 
title of Discovery of tlie Tomb of Ollamh Fodhla, 

An analogous group of dilapidated chambered 
cairns, Avith settings of stone circles, may _bo seen 
at Clava near Inverness, and other localities in 
Scotland. Stonehenge is in the centre of a vast 
burying-gronnd consisting of barroAvs in groups 
over the doAA’ns. 

l/m ce7mtcries, Avithout any external marking 
to indicate the site of the burials, are frequently 
met Avith in the British Isles, being o.xposed by 
agricultural operations, and especially by the re- 
moval of clay beds for the making of bricks. _ab 
the underlying clay slides from under the covering 
of soil to a loAver level, urns are frequently seen 
sticking in the broken margin of the surface sou. 
A small um cemetery Avas recently discovered m 
the digging of the foundation of a villa in tiie toi'm 
of Largs. The site Avas a Ioav graveUy mound, ana 
the cemetery disclosed an unique future in i le 
finding of a stone-lined cist covered , 

large flagstone and containing seven ' 

shaped urns, all having more or l(ws calcmed bon 
in mem {Archccologia, Ixii. 239-250). 

In 1886, in the coarse of remiiAung the Botiace- 
earth above a gravel- and sand-pit at Aylesfo ^ 
Kent, the folIoAving relics Avere 
wooden pail or situla, Avith a bronze . 

mented Avith late Celtic designs; a bronm jng 
{oenochoi) ; a long-handled pan 
of bronze, together A\nth calcmed 
ments of pot&ry. ‘ These objects 'Yf ® 
in Avhat had been a round bunnl-pit, a 3> ^ 
deep, the sides and bottom of i qq,a 

coaled Avith a kind of chalky 
bronze situla contained burnt bones and the/*» 
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the bronze vase and pan lying outside it, while 
around were the remains of several earthenware 
ums, some of which had been used as cineraries.’ 
The discovery, fortunately, came under the notice 
of Dr. A. J. Evans, who lost no time in making a 
full inquiry into the circumstances. The result 
of his researches was a paper, ‘On a Late 
Celtic Urn-Field at Aylesford,’ which appeared 
in 1890 (t&. liL). The conclusion to whicn Dr. 
Evans comes, after a wide comparison of Con- 
tinental ceramics, is that the Aylesford ums are 
‘ the derivatives of North Italian, and in a marked 
degree old Venetian prototypes.’ 

Perhaps the most instractive cemetery in Europe 
is that of Eallstatt, of which the present writer has 
elsewhere given the following brief account ; 

• The ancient necropolis, known as Hailstatt, lies In a narrow 
glen in the Noric Alps, about an hour’s walk from the town of 
Hailstatt, situated on the lake of the same name. Discovered in 
lSt6, and systematically explored for several years under the 
superintendence of Bergmeister G. Kamsauer, the results were 
published by Baron von Sacken in 18C8, in a quarto volume 
with twenty-six plates of illustrations. One of the peculiarities 
of this cemetery was that it contained burials by Inhumation 
and incineration indiscriminately dispersed over the entire 
sepulchral area, both, however, belonping to the same period, 
as was clearly proved from the perfect similarity of their re- 
spective grave-goods. The graves were thickly placed over an 
irregular area, some 200 yards in length and about that in 
breadth, but there were no indications above ground to mark 
their position. They were not arranged in any order, and their 
depth varied within the limits of if to E ft. — a disproportion 
partly accounted for by the sloping nature of the surface, which 
causra a considerable rain-wasn of the soil to the lower levels. 

Out of 993 tombs described in v. Sacken’s work, 625 contained 
simple interments; 455 had incinerated human remains: and 
in IS the bodies had only been partially burnt before being 
interred. The inhumed bodies laj|, generally, from east to 
west, having tbe face towards sunrise with the head occasion- 
ally resting on a stone. At other times the body lay on a pre- 
pared bed, or coarse casing, of hardened clay. In two instances 
traces of a wooden coffin were observed. Sometimes two or 
more skeletons were found in the same grave, while, at other 
times, some portion of the skeleton was wanting. The 
skeletons were not so scientifically examined as could be de- 
sired, but, according to Dr. Hoomes, they belonged to a well- 
developed dolichocephalic race, of medium height (5 ft. 6 to 
8 in.), with a prominent occiput, long and slightly prognathic 
face, and a straight or gently receding forehead. The ashes 
and charred bones were carefully collected and deposited in the 
natural soil, sometimes laid over a flat stone, and sometimes in 
a roughly burnt trough of clay. Only twice were burnt bones 
found in a bronze vase, and once in a clay urn. When tbe 
cremated remains had been deposited the grave-goods were 
placed near them, after which the coarser pieces of charcoal 
were heaped over the whole. 

An analysis of the contents of the graves gave the following 
results:— The 588 tombs, after inhumation, contained: bronze 
— 18 objects of armour, 1643 articles of toilet, 57 utensils, and 
31 vases ; iron — 105 objects of armour, and 42 utensils ; 6 orticles 
of gold, 171 of amber, and 41 of glass ; 342 clay vessels ; and 01 
diverse objects (spindle-whorls, sharpening stones, etc.). Simi- 
larly classified, the relics in the 466 tombs after incineration 
were as follows : bronze — 91 objects of armour, 1735 of toilet, 65 
utensils, and 179 vases ; iron — 348 objects of armour, and 43 
utensils ; 59 articles of gold, 100 of amber, and 35 of gloss ; 902 
day vessels ; and 102 diverse objects. 

nom these statistics it would appear that the burials after 
cremation were richer in articles of luxury — such as bronze 
vases and fibula), beads of glass, gold cloth stufls, etc., with the 
exception of objects of amber, which were more abundant 
with Inhumed bodies' IRambla and Siudiet in £atnia^, 
p. 899 a.x 

It may be noted as a point of some significance, 
that neither silver nor lead has been found in 
Hailstatt. Their absence, -together with that of 
money, has been used to support the opinion that 
the cemetery was discontinued before^ these metals 
came into general use about the beginning of the 
4th cent. B.c. 

Baron von Socken assigned the Hailstatt cemetery to the 
second half of the millennium immediately preceding the 
Christian era, and thought that it might be in continuous use 
till the advent of the Homans into that part of Europe. But, 
according to other writers, this range ought to be extended 
further back by several centuries, even to 1000 B.a Owing to 
commercial currents from Eastern lands, especially by way of 
the Adriatic, and also, no doubt, to changes initiated by naUve 
skill, we might expect a considerable variation in the lechnigue 
of the Hailstatt relics, even on v. Sacken'e hj-pothesis of the 
more limited duration of the cemetery. The collection as a 
whole is thus a mere Jumbling together of an assortment of 
objects, influenced not only by a rapidly progressing civiliza- 


tion, but also by a continuous Importation of now materials ; 
hence the difficulty of classifying them into a more precise 
division than earlier and later. 

In the cemeteiw of S. Lucia, near Tolmino, above 
the head of the Adriatic, in which incineration was 
almost exclusively the mode of sepulture — there 
being only three interments by inhumation out of 
3000 tombs examined by Dr. Marchesetti — the war- 
like element was represented by only one sword, 
two spears, and seven lances (all of iron). The 
Bivord is distinctly the La Tbne type — thus suggest- 
ing that the peaceful ways of the people had been 
disturbed only in later times, probably during one 
of the marauding excursions of the Gauls into 
Italy. On the other hand, the jihulce numbered 
1629 of bronze and 108 of iron ; of which 248 were 
of the ‘ Certosa ’ type — i.«. not much earlier than 
400 B.o. — and 3 of the La Tbne type. Of metallic 
vases there were eighty of bronze and one of iron, 
among the former being six ciste a cordoni. A few 
of these bronze vessels were decorated with dots, 
circles, and perpendicular flutings, but rarely with 
animal figures, and all in the same style of art as 
the analogous objects from Hailstatt. 

(8) The proto-historic people of Western Europe . — 
As a general result of the preceding remarks on 
the sepulchral phenomena of Western Europe, the 
following propositions may be accepted as a fair 
summary of the ethnic elements, so far as these 
have been determined by modem research, which 
have helped to mould the physical characters of 
the highly mixed population now inhabiting the 
British Isles, but, of course, altogether apart from 
the influence of the environment. 

{a) Anthropological researches have shown that 
during the Neolithic Age a long-headed race, of 
short stature but strong physique (average height 
6 ft. 6 in.), who buried their dead in rudely con- 
stmeted stone chambers, had spread over the whole 
of Western Europsj from the Mediterranean to the 
south of Scandinavia. Tacitus informs us that ho 
identified the Silures, a people then occupying 
South Wales, as Iberians, on account of their 
swarthy complexion and curled hair (Agrxcola, xL). 
The inference that these Silures were the direct 
descendants of the primitive long-headed people 
was not unreasonable, more especially as by that 
time the eastern parte of Britain haa been taken 

g ossession of by successive waves of Gaulish and 
lelgic immiCTante from the Continent — thus caus- 
ing the earlier inhabitants to recede more and 
more westwards. And, if this is so, it follows that 
the long-headed men of the chambered caims of 
Britain, Ireland, and France, as well as many other 
parte of the (^ontinent, had a swarthy complexion, 
with dark hair and eyes, like so many people still 
inhabiting the more secluded ports of these loc^i- 
ties. 

(6) The incoming brachycephali were taller than 
the dolichocephali already m possession of the 
country — a statement which is proved by actual 
measurements of skeletons (average height 5 ft. 8 
in.). Although they have been described by many 
modem writers as ‘light in hair and complexion’ 
(Greenwell, op. cit. p. 636), there does not appear 
to be any archteological eridence to support this 
assertion. The mistake seems to have arisen from 
inadvertently applying to the Bronze Age brachy- 
cephali qualities whicli were undoubtedly applic- 
able at a later period to the Celts of history. The 
former buried their dead in short ciste and round 
barrows, and carried ivith them a knowledge of 
bronze. While these two early races (the dolicho- 
cephaJi and brachycephali) were living together, 
apparently in harmony, the custom of disposing of 

the dead by cremation spread over the land a 

custom which .was introduced from the Continent, 
and bad its origin probably in the strong religioot 
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elements of the time, as it was practised by both 
races. 

(c) At a considerably later period, but not many 
centuries prior to the occupation of Britain by the 
Bomans, there was another Continental wave of 
immigrants, generally regarded as an offshoot of 
the Gain of classical authors, and probably the 
Beiges of Csesar, who introduced the industrial 
elements of the civilization known in this country 
as ‘Late Celtic.’ These newcomers differed radi- 
cally from the former so-called Celtic invaders 
in having dolichocephalic heads — a statement 
which is supported by archaeological evidence ; for 
example, a skull found in a characteristic Late 
Celtic tumulus at Arras, Yorkshire, was described 
W Dr. Thumam as having a cephalic index of 73‘7. 
They were a branch of the Celts of history, whose 
very name at one time was a terror in Europe ; and 
by classical writers they are described as very tall 
and fierce-looking, with fair hair, blond com- 
plexion, and blue eyes. 

(d) The next and last of the great racial ele- 
ments which entered into the ethnic composition 
of the British people of to-day were the successive 
Teutonic invasions from Germany, Denmark, and 
Scandinavia, all belonging to a tall blond dolicho- 
cephalic people who existed in Central Europe 
from time immemorial — possibly the descendants 
of the Neanderthaloid races of Palseolithic times. 

There is no reference made here to the Koman 
occupation as a factor in British ethnology, because 
the Bomans were a mere ruling caste, who, al- 
though they introduced new arts, industries, and 
customs into the country, kept themselves aloof 
from the natives, and did not, as a rule, inter- 
marry -with them. Hence, when they finally 
abanaoned Britain they left its inhabitants racially^ 
unaffected, much as would be the case with India if 
the British were now to retire from it. To-day we 
hunt for remains of military roads, camps, ac- 
coutrements of war, and other relics of their 
civilization, but of their skeletons wo know veiy 
little, and of their British ofispring nothing at all. 
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R. Munro. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Greek). — Burial was the method of disposing of 
the dead followed by all the Mediterranean peoples 
during the Neolithic epoch, and the same custom 
obtained in Greece, and was continued without in- 
temmtion at least until the Homeric period. That 
the Greeks of the pre-Mycena;an and Mycenjean 
civilization buried their dead is evident from the 
tombs discovered in Crete, in the Cyclades, at 
Mycena?, Orchomenus, and Vaphio. It has also 
been proved that Schliemann was mistaken in 
believing that he found in the Mycentean tombs 
indications of a partial cremation of the dead. 
In the island of Crete, Evans and Halbherr, who 
discovered many tombs of the Mycenfean epoch 
and otliers of different periods, foimd burial to be ! 


the invariable custom ivuthout any sign of crema- 
tion, either partial or total. 

Apparently, then, the first notice of cremation 
occurs in Homer ; it is described with grim rivid- 
ness, especially in the accoxmt of the obsequies of 
Patroclus (H, xxiii. 110 ff,). Homer also offers an 
explanation of this new funerary custom, wliich 
appears to be contraiy to the beliefs of the Greek 
people. He makes Nestor say that it is necessary 
to bum the bodies of those who died in battle, 
in order that the bones might be carried back to 
their native land to the sons of the dead (//. rii. 
331 f.). But this reason is inadequate to account 
for so profound a change of custom. The change 
from burial to cremation must already have taken 
place in the Homeric age, just as it had previoudy 
been made in Central and, in part, in Southern 
Europe. It was then introdncea into Greece as it 
had been into Italy, and very probably by the 
same races who were afterwards knorvn under 
the name of Aryan, and who originated many 
other changes in the customs of the peoples sub- 
dued by them. 

While in some rerions of Europe there was a 
period during which cremation prevailed (and 
among these regions must be included Northern 
and also, in part. Southern Italy), in Greece the 
ancient and tne new practices fiourished for a long 
time side by side, just as was the case in Borne ; 
but in Rome, from the discoveries in the Forum and 
from those made in other parts of the city and in 
Latium, we can plainly recognize tho snbstitntion 
of cremation for burial. This does not appear so 
clearly in Greece; but it cannot have happened 
otherwise. At the time of the Homeric rhapsodies, 
cremation must have been in use quite as much as 
burial. In succeeding epochs both methods were 
employed, as may be gathered from Greek authors, 
who attest the existence now of the one custom 
and now of the other. 

We have at the present day full information 
regarding the forms of the tombs used by_ the 
Greeks previous to the classic epoch, and especially 
in those characteristic periods which nre_ to ho 
referred to pre-Mycentean and Mycentean civiliza- 
tion both on the continent and in the vanona 
islands. The funerary architecture _ of these 
periods may be classified under four chief forms : 
(1) dome-tombs, (2) chamber-tombs, (3) shaft-tombs, 
and (4) pit-tombs. .... * f 

The finest example of a dome-tomb is that oi 
the tomb called the Treasury of AtreusntMyccnfc, 
discovered by Schliemann. Then come those _ot 
Orchomenus, of Vaphio, of Heraion, of Eleu-sis, 
and of other places, which are niagnincenUy ana 
splendidly decorated, not indeed like that at 
Mycente, although they have the same archi- 
tectural form. 

The chamber-tombs are distinguished from ti c 
dome-tombs by the rectangular form of their plan, 
the dome-tombs being circular ; by_ their more 

less flat roof ; and also by the diminished h®‘S 
of the mortuary chamber. But, like the otii , 
they have a corridor (SpSpos) for entrance, . 
door of ingress, and they may also have a vary 8 
number of lateral chambers. These tombs 
excavated in the rock, and are found li- 
the whole of Greece and in the islands, ' 

in Crete, where they were discovered OY f 
and Halbherr. Sarcophagi are 
sometimes one, two, or even - 

cotta and painted on the outside ; or cise ' , , 
trench in them in which the corpse has R ' J 
or sometimes the conise was • Tomi! 

the sepulchral chamber (Evans, 
of Knossos, p. 6 ; Orsi, Ume funthn 

^’Tlm^’shaft-tombs were dug in the ground and 
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covered Avith either rough or squared slabs of 
stone. In these graves the hoay Avas usually 
placed on its hack ; sometimes it Avas curled up. 

The pit-tombs consist of a kind of AveU Avnich 
Avas almost alAvays excavated in the rock, Avith 
steps to descend into it ; at the bottom an arched 
aperture is found Avhich gives access to the sepul- 
chral cell. The cell is generally supported by a 
double Avail of rude blocks, and is sufficiently long 
to contain a skeleton stretched out at full length. 
But Evans remarks that this type of tomb, although 
it has different characteristics, resembles in its cell 
the shaft-tombs. 

In the island of Crete no dome-tombs have been 
discovered like those of Mycente or of Orchomenus ; 
but the royal tomb of Isopates described by Evans 
and re-constructed by Eyie (Evans, op. cit.) fills up 
the lacuna. 

It appears to have been the primitive custom of 
the Greeks to bury their dead m the AdUage Avhere 
they dAvelt, and sometimes in the houses them- 
selves. It is certain that at Mycense tombs have 
been found in the houses, here and there in groups 
of five, or even of tAventy, among the remains of 
habitations. At Athens, also, houses AAdth tombs 
have been discovered. Plato makes mention of 
this custom, and calls it barbarous {Min. 316). It 
seems to have been abolished by the laAvs of Solon. 
The agora also appears to have been used for 
burying ; Mycenas supplies an example of this. 
Eurther, it is Avell knoAvn that in the classic epoch 
many Greek cities had, or believed that they had, 
in the agora the burial-place of their more re- 
nowned heroes. 

It appears, further, that the Greeks in primitive 
times offered human sacrifices at funerals. This 
seems certain not only from the Homeric account 
of the obsequies of Patroclus, but also from some 
indications in the tombs of Mycenae. In the 
dromoa of the rock-tombs, human bones have often 
been found, and in front of one sepulchre there 
were discovered six human skeletons placed cross- 
Avise and mingled Avith the bones of animab and 
broken pieces of common utensils. From this it 
has been suspected that the bodies were those of 
victims sacrfficed to the dead (Perrot-Chipiez, 
Hiatoire dc I’art, vi. 664). Further, Plato says (i6.) 
that human sacrifices Avere offered in Lykaia 
{AvKoia), and also by the descendants of Athamas, 
although they Avere Greeks and not barbarians. 

From the most remote antiquity, as Ave gather 
from the pre-historic tombs, the Greeks had a 
religious cult for their dead. They considered the 
right of sepulture as sacred, and consequently as a 
luAv. This sentiment Avas handed doAvn to the 
historic Greeks, the true ’EXKijvet. It Avas also a 
duty and a kind of Pan-Hellenic law (Ilai'eAX'^vuv 
v(5/ior, Eurip. Suppl. 624) to rive sepulture to 
enemies Avho died in battle. The laAv of Solon, 
which exempted a son from the obligation to 
support a father Avho had rendered himself un- 
Avorthy, imposed upon him the duty of burying 
him Avith all due honours (A!sch. in Timarch. 13 ; 
the very Avords SUata, yS/itfia, affirm the right of 
the dead to sepulture). In the classic epoch, 
religious belief Avas permeated Avith the notion 
that the spirit of the dead could not enter into the 
subterranean realm if the body had not received 
burial — the soul {'pvxii) Avould Avander about Avithout 
a resting-place, and would not be able to pass over 
the fatal river in order to enter Hades. 

Wo do not knoAv how the primitive Greeks con- 
ducted themselves betAveen the death and the 
burial of the deceased ; but from what Ave knoAV of 
the historical epoch we may infer Ai-ithout any 
doubt Avhat Avere their customs in primitive times. 

In the pre-historic tombs of Knossos the corpse 
Avas buried in a grav-e, or else was laid on the 


pavement of the sepulchral chamber, or in a 
sarcopharas in a larnax of clay. It was 
imuaJly j^aced stretched out at length, or some- 
times curled urn either in the grave or in the 
sarcophagus. There was no fixed direction or 
orientation of the position of the dead. In tomhs 
of every type, objects belon^g to the deceased 
are found, according to sex and condition : weapons, 
BAVords, knives, arrows, razors, ornaments of gold 
and of bronze, rings, seals, lamps, and so on. Tombs 
like those of Mycence and Vaphio have furnished 
objects of great value both as to their materiri 
— principally gold — and as to their artistic make. 
Objects Avhich were most dear to the deceased, and 
which he had possessed Avhen living, Avere placed 
Avith . him in tne tomb. This usage continued 
without interruption into the historic epoch, to- 
gether Avith other usages Avhich Avere gradually 
abolished by various successive laws, because they 
were held to be barbarous. We have proof of this 
in the Homeric period, which may be regarded as 
an intermediate one between the pre-historic and 
the historic periods, primitive funeral customs 
being still found which were no longer practised 
in the period Avhich followed, as Avell as others 
which were retained. 

In order to give an idea of this, it Avill be 
sufficient to relate in full Avhat was done at the 
funeral of Patroclus, so admirably described by 
Homer {II. xviii., xxiii.). We shall follow the 
poet’s order : — 

The corpse of Patroclus was waslied with hot water {II. 
xviii. S45 0.), then anointed with unnients and oil, and covered 
from bead to foot with a thin linen doth. It was laid in state 
on a bed (eV Xfx*<r<ri, 8621, and was wept over with great 
lamentation by Achilles and the Myrmidons (315 fl.). On the 
return from the fight in whi(* Hector was slain, Achilles and 
the Myrmidons again wept over the bier of Patroclus, since 
weeping is an honouring of the dead (5 yap y/po? iari Savimup, 
xxiii. 9). A funeral meal follows the weeping. The corpse is 
to be cremated, and accordingly an immense pyre is prepared 
which is to receive the body of Patroclus. AVhen the pyre is 
ready, the transportation of the body takes place in the midst 
of a great cortige of armed men ; Achilles supports the bead of 
his deceased friend, while the Myrmidons cut off their locks and 
cast them upon the corpse, thus covering it. Achilles also 
sacrifices bis hair, which he puts into the hand of bis dead 
friend. During the night those who attend to the preparation 
of the funeral xxiii. 163) remain with Achilles. On 

the following day the body of the deceased is placed in the 
midst of the pyre, and is covered from head to foot with fat 
taken from the oxen and sheep which have been sacrificed; 
alongside are placed the dead animals, and amphone of honey 
and of oil. Four horses are sacrificed, and two of the nine 
dogs which the deceased possessed, together with twelve young 
Trojans who are to be burnt on the same immense pyre. The 
pyre bums all the night. In the morning the order is given to 
extinguish it with libations of wine, to pick out the calcined 
bones of the dead from among the other bones of men and 
onimals — an easy task, since the body of Patroclus had been 
placed in the centre separate from the rest— and to enclose 
them in a cinerary um between two pieces of fat. Finally, a 
tumulus of earth receives the urn, and is the sepulchre of 
Patroclus. But the funeral rites do not end here: Achilles 
orders funeral games, and distributes rewards to the victors 
(268fl.). 

In the classic period the dead body Avas Avashed, 
anointed Avith unguents and oU, and Avrapped in a 
Avhite garment. It appears, hoAvever, that the 
garment Avas not always Avhite ; it might be black. 
The eyes Avere closed, and the jaAV Avas bound to 
the head in order that the mouth might remain 
shut Avhen rigidity came on. The care of the dead 
was the business of the people of the house, 
especially the relatives, and among these the 
Avomen. Further, a garland Avas placed on the 
head of the deceased. AftenA’ards the corpse was 
laid on an ordinary bed {kXIvt]), and Avas exposed to 
vieAv. This exposing (irpiiercrii) took place in the 
house, the feet of the dead being turned towards 
the door ; a laAV of Solon prohibited an exposing 
before the door, as seems to have been done at 
first. This exposing took place the day after 
death. An earner time was prohibited in order, 
naturally, that there might be assurance that 
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actnal death had taken place ; and, on the other 
hand, a too prolonged exposing ^Yas not allowed. 
According to Greek beliefs, tlie dead must be 
buried relatively soon in order that the soul might 
be able to enter the realm of the dead and might 
not wander about. Patroclus, whose body, on 
account of the solemn funeral rites, was exposed 
for twelve days after his death, says to Achilles, 
to whom he appears in a dream, e6.rrt fie Sm 
rdxiaTa, VTjXas ’AtSao (II, xxiii. 71). 

At what seems to be a late period, a piece of 
money was placed in the mouth of the deceased as 
a vavKov to pay the ferrjunan who trausported him 
to the further side of the river into the realm of 
the dead. A honey cake (fieXiroOrra) was buried 
■with him, as an appropriate offering to the 
guardian of the doors of the infernal regions 
(Aristoph. Zt/s. 699). The scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes adds that the cake serves for Cerberus 
(ff.v.), the piece of money for the ferrj'man, and 
the dead man’s garland is for the struggle which 
he has undergone in issuing from life. 

Upon the bier was placed a vessel of earth, 
usually a \i)kv0os, whicli contained an unguent. 
On this vessel, which was of a characteristic form, 
were depicted appropriate funeral scenes ; and, in 
fact, it represented the deceased. At the door of 
ingress was placed an earthen vessel (SarpaKOf) 
containing spring water (Aristoph. Zed. 1033), 
which was to servo for purifying those who had 
been in contact with the deaa, and in general all 
those who were in the house. 

The exposing of the body was followed by its 
being carried (ixipopi) from tne house to the place of 
sepulture, and this could be done only by day; 
criminals alone were buried by night (Eurip. 
Troad. 446), when sepulture was granted them at 
all. The dead person was carried on the bed upon 
which he had been exposed to view ; but it is not 
easy to say exactly who were the bearers, although 
there are expressions like veKpo(p6poi, veKpod&trrat, 
yeKpoTd<poi, which imply persons specially employed 
in this duty of carrying and of burial. However, 
we gather from Plato, Plutarch, Lucian, and 
others that these bearers were young men who 
lent themselves to this pious duty. Plato speaks 
of young men of the gymnasium (Legg. xii. 947). 
When the conveyance of the body took place, it 
was attended by a cortege which accompanied the 
bier as it made its way to the sepulchre. Accord- 
ing to the laws of Solon, the men must go first, the 
women must follow ; the latter, moreover, must not 
be less than sixteen years of age (Demosth. Arist. 
i.). Plato describes at length (Legg. xii. 947) how 
the funeral cortege ■was to be formed, and he also 
notes that the women who took part in it must 
not be younger than the child-bearing age. The 
sepulchre must be excavated underground, 

of elongated shape, and must be constructed of 
stone. But the dead were not always laid in a 
tomb of stone mthout a coffin (<ro/j4r, Xdpva^), When 
the latter was used, it was made of cypress or 
other wood. 


The different stages of the funeral were usually 
accompanied by weeping and lamentation on the 
part of the relatives and friends, and of other per- 
sons who visited the dead when exposed to vieiv 
and attended him to the sepulchre. These manifes- 
tations of grief must originally have been excessive, 
and not different from those we have met -with in 


Homer. They were prohibited by legislators like 
Solon and Charondas, who desired to restrain what 


appeared to many Greek ■Nmters to be clamorous 
and barbaric forms of grief. Plato describes as 
indecorous the weeping for the dead, and would 
have liked to prohibit lamentations (Bp^rtlv] outside 
the house (Legg. xii. 9C0). It is true that jEschy- 
lua (Choeph. 20f.) and Euripides (Eec. 642 f.) 


describe displays of grief such as striking the breast, 
tearing and lacerating the face and garments, and 
pulling out the hair; but probably these two 
authors wished to reproduce primitive customs 
which were no longer permitted in their day. In 
spite of legislative prohibitions, however, there was 
no cessation at fimerals of more or less exaggerated 
manifestations of grief; the bier was certainly 
accompanied by funeral-singers (epijrtpdol). Plato 
himself speaks of them (Legg. vii. 800) in the 
masculine only. This duty, however, was carried 
out also by ■\vomen called Kaplvai, 6pi]vip5ol, powteal, 
probably, as is supposed, from their Carian origin, 
whence came the employment of the term for those 
women who sang over the dead, just as a kind of 
flute was called Phrygian as ha^ving been invented 
by the Phrygians, e.g. aiXbs ept]V7]TiK6t (Poll. iv. 76). 

While in pre-historic times the places of sepulture 
were either the houses or the streets of the city or 
viUage, or even the agora, in the classical period 
the Greeks had fixed places outside the city, 
cemeteries in the common and broad signification 
of the term ; or else they made use of the roads 
outside of the city, as may still be seen in Italy, 
e.g. at Pompeii. Moreover, distinguishing signs or 
inscriptions were placed upon the sepulchres. Tho 
sepulchres themselves had different names, ns 0%Kai., 
Td<poi, pv-lifiaTa, and they might have different 
forms, among which was that of the tumulus 
(xufia., barrow). There were placed upon them 
stelffl (orriKai), a kind of posts, or actnal columM 
(Woves), or little temples (vatSia, rjpipa), or else hori- 
zontal slabs of stone (rpdirelai), wth inscription! 


(•ypa^f). 

In the sepulchres in Greece, from tho most 
ancient and primitive onwards, have boon found 
objects and vessels frequently of great value, such 
as those of Mycente, of Vaphio, and of Crete. 
These were deposited in the tomb \vith the dead, 
and were objects which had belonged to him. 
Thus there have been found objects for tho toilet, 
weapons, little figures of earth or of bronze, and, 
especially, bronze or earthen vessels. Tho sepul- 
chres themselves contain the hones of domestic 
animals, among which are those of tho horse. In 
the ideas and beliefs of the Greeks there was the 
con^vdetion that the dead person must have for hia 
journey to the subterranean world the same objects 
of use and of ornament which he had possessed 
when living, and also utensUs and vessels which 
were proper for eating and drinking from, and con- 
taining food and drink. This usage did not cease 
in classic Greece, as has been proved by tlm yesseia 
and other objects ivhich have been found in tho 
sepulchres of this epoch. , 

The burial was followed by the funeral meal 
(ireplSeiTyoy), already met irith in the Homcnc 
period, though not by the games, which had been 
abolished; and also by the 
\ode<reai). But solicitude for the deceased did not 
end here ; on the third day after the ' 

fices (called rplra) were offered upon the tomb, 
especially on the stele or other object placed on it , 
these sacrifices were repeated on tho ninth 7 
(fyara ) ; and in the meanwhile the mourning beg • 

This, in the majority of cases, lasted thirty days , 

the shortest period was twelve (I lut. 
to external signs, mourning was 
ence from eveiything which ^ 

pleasure, and also by putting on * ® Accord- 

or clothing which was onlym part black. Accora 
Lg to Plutarch (Queest. Bom. xiv ), ‘t ^vas a custom 
with the Greeks that dunng the mourning U 
women should shave off their hair, and the men 
Should let theirs grow, if the regnlar usagejM 

for the men to shave off the hair, 

to let theirs grow. Eunpidw makas mention 

(Jphig. Aul. 1437 f.) of the cutting off of the h 
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and the putting on of a black pcplum for mourning. 
The Argive custom of wearing a white garment for 
mourning instead of a black one (Pint. op. dt. 
xxvi.) seems to have been an exception. 

In Athens there was also an anniversary of the 
death called by Herodotus (iv. 26) yevia-ta, a funeral 
feast, during which sacrifices were ofiered to the 
earth (t^ y§) — a commemoration called by others 
veKiaia. or lipaTa, It is to he supposed that such a 
commemoration was chiefly found in the case of 
men well knou-n and highly thought of, notwith- 
standing that no distinction of persons or classes is 
made by Greek -writers. But a general feeling of 
respect for tombs, and especially for ancestors, may 
be inferred from what one reads in jEschylus (I’ers. 
401 IF.) concerning the tombs of forefathers (flijcos 
re TpoySvioy). Just as in the commemoration on the 
third and ninth days after burial, so at the annual 
commemorations, there were sacrifices, ofierings 
and libations {ifiyurpia) to the dead, who was sup- 
posed to he already in the subterranean world; 
whence such libations took also the name of 
and of Xovrpd. 

The unhappy criminal alone was denied sepulture 
and a funeral. In Athens the bodies of criminals 
were throum behind the tower Melita and along by 
the northern walls of the city (Pint. Them, xxii. ; 
Plato, Eepub. iv. 439). The suicide’s right hand 
was cut oil'; hut he was granted burial. Plato 
would have the suicide buried in silence and with- 
out any sign of sepulture (Legg. ix. 873). Finally, 
to those whose bodies could not he obtained, 
cenotaphs or empty monuments were erected. 
Euripides (Hel. 1241) says that it was a law of the 
Greeks that he Avho died by droivning in the sea 
should he ‘buried in a tissue of empty robes’ 
{Kevoun 6i,TTciv iv triTcXuv itpatTpaaiv). 
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G. Sergi. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Hindu). — Life and death stand in perpetual con- 
trast. To give expression to this fact is the aim of 
Hindu ritual in all its processes, doivn to the 
minutest details. In the case of ofierings to the 
gods the participants circumambulate the fire -with 
Sieir right side turned towards it, and in a direc- 
tion from left to right ; in offerings to the manes 
the left side is turned, and the direction is from 
right to left — the opposite of the sun’s course (see 
ClRCUMAMBULATiON) ; in the former casp the 
right knee is bowed, in the latter the left ; in the 
one the sacrificial cord is put on from left to right 
(under the right arm), in the other from ri"ht to 
left (under the left arm) ; ropes are tiristed from 
right to left; even numbers are assigned to the 
gods, odd ones to tlie manes ; to the former belongs 
everything that is young, healthy, and strong, to 


the latter what is old, weak, or deformed. Every- 
thing that is bright-coloured — the forenoon, the 
ascending half of the month or the year — is assigned 
to the gods ; whereas the manes have their portion 
in aU that is dark — the afternoon, the descending 
half of the month or the year. Even in the course 
of a human life the 50th year marks a boundary, 
those who have not reached it belonging to the 
gods, those who have passed it to the manes. 

Dre-ad of the eril mfluence of the dead, their 
impurity, their return, and their interference ivith 
the li-ving is another characteristic of the ritual. 
Fire-brands and jets of water serve to ward 
oflT this influence ; stones are laid down be- 
tween the rillage and the place of cremation ; on 
the way home from the latter, care is taken to 
obliterate footprints in order to prevent the dead 
from finding the way, or perhaps to save the foot- 
rint, which is a possible subject of magic, from 
eing exposed to the influence of hostile spirits; 
at the funeral ceremonies plants are selected whose 
names — such as apdmdrga, avoid, yava — ^have a 
protective sense. 

The li-ving are hound to prepare the way for the 
dead in the other world, to provide them with food 
for their great journey into Yama’s realm, and to 
supply them with means for crossing the rivers. 
These ends are served by the uikrdnii or vaitarani 
cow, which in some cases has been presented to the 
Brahmans before his death by the deceased himself 
or his son. The same was originally, no doubt, 
the purpose also of the anustaranl cow, which is 
led fuong in the funeral train, and whose members 
are finafiy laid upon those of the dead, its kidneys 
being deposited in his hands as food for Yama’s 
dogs. Tne streams which have to bo crossed are 
probably indicated by the piece of reed which is 
introduced into the wall of the tomb, and which is 
meant to serve as a boat (cf. Cerberus, Bridge). 

The realm of the dead is variously located in the 
west or the south — occasionally in the east, no 
doubt in conformity with the conception of Rigv. 
X. 15. 7, which speaks of the fathers as aruriXndm 
upasthc, ‘ in the bosom of the da-w-n.’ The dead 
are sought for in earth and air and heaven, in sun 
and moon and stars — in the last-named very rarely. 
In fact, we encounter a number of frequently con- 
tradictory views, which originated at ditlerent 
times and among dillerent races, and which, after 
undergoing artificial amalgamation, now emerge in 
the Vedio ritual and its hymns (Hillebrandt, Ved. 
Myth., Breslau, 1891-1902, iii. 414 ff,). 

The usual method of disposing of the dead is 
cremation. But the well-known distinction drawn 
in Rigi'. X. 15. 14 between agnidagdhas and anag- 
nidagdhas (cremated and un-oremated manes) shows 
that other forms were knoivn and practised. It is 
not at all impossible that Eigv. x. 18. 10 IT. ori^n- 
ally referred to the rite of burial (Winternitz, 
Gcsch. d. ind. Lift., i. [Leipzig, 1905] 85). But our 
present ritual is not acquainted -with burial except 
as applied to young children and ascetics, in whose 
case, from a motive half-philosophic, half-super- 
stitious, and after a fashion knoivn even at the 
present day, the skull was split with a coco-nut 
(Caland, Altind. Bestatt. § 50, p. 95). The only 
other trace which appears to point with any cer- 
tainty to burial is found in the hnaidnachiti, which 
follows the placing of the remains in the um. The 
Brahmans were reluctant to abandon old customs ; 
they modified them -w-hen necessary, and linked 
them on to other existing usages. Just as the 
pravargya ceremony— once an independent milk- 
oflering — wM combmed with the soma-ofl'ering, so 
the non-ohligatoiy imaidnachiti may have been 
originally an independent custom. In the measures 
of this chiti Caland {l.c. 181 f.) has rightly seen the 
‘ survival ’ of origimil burial ; and the circumstance 
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that there theum is not interred, but cast away, also 
appears to jpoint to the independence of the hTia- 
ianachiti, for which um-burial is not a necessity. 

The data as to burial are found in the Vedic 
hymns, and especially in the SQtras — the Gfhya 
and Pitrmedha and kindred texts — and in the 
records of modem usages. It is not without 
interest that many of the regulations of the Sutras 
find parallels at the present day among Indian 
tribes. As we find the injunction that those re- 
turning from the glace of cremation are to deposit 
stones or other objects between the dead man and 
his village, so ‘ the Mangars of Nepal obstruct the 
road leading from the OTave with a barricade of 
thorns, through which the soul, conceived of as a 
miniature man, very tender and fragile, is unable 
to force its way’ {Census of India, 1901, i. 355). 
On the other hand, our Sutras do not contain an 
account of all the customs that existed or may 
have existed, and do not coincide mth the ritual 
known to the Eigveda. An interesting illustration 
of this is supplied by Dr. Bloch {Annual Report of 
the Archmol. Survey, Bengal circle, for the year end- 
ing April 1905, Calcutta, 1005 [ZDMG lx, 227 ff.j), 
who opened some burial-mounds at Lauriya, and 
found in the midst of them remains of a wooden 
post {sthuim), which recalls the post mentioned in 
Kigv. X. 18. 13, and of whose meaning the Sutra 
ritual gives us no idea. 

It would be quite out of place here to treat even 
superficially of the huge mass of prescriptions to 
be found in published and unpublimed texts, or of 
the variations presented by the usages of different 
schools and families. Caland divides the whole 
ceremonial into 114 acts, not to speak of the varia- 
tions found in each of these. It is equally impossible 
to discuss the numerous verses which accompany 
the particular acts, and whose real relation to 
these is not always clear ; or, more especially, the 
circumstantial casuistry -with which the highly j 
ingenious spirit of Brahmanism has sought, in a 
manner that is far from uninteresting, to provide 
for all possibilities. Like the ceremonies connected 
with birth, those attending on death are a saih- 
sJc&ra. ‘ It is well known,’ says the Baudhayana 
Pitrmedha, iii. 1. 4, ‘that through the saihskara 
after birth one conquers earth ; through the 
saniskara after death, heaven.’ Ritualists are 
therefore eager to have this samskdra performed 
with care and with regard to all circumstances. 
It may happen, for instance, that the Hindu dies 
in a foreign land and must be brought home, or 
that he dies there and remains forgotten. In the 
latter case cremation is performed in effigy upon a 
human figure composed of paluia stems. Should 
it chance, however, that after all the man returns 
alive, the ritual provides even for this, and ordains 
that he must be bom anew — i.e. undergo all the 
rites of jatakarman, in which he sits speechless and 
with clenched fists, like an embryo in the womb 
(Caland, § 44). When a prostitute dies, she must 
not be cremated, according to some teachers, with 
ordinary fire, but with that of the forest, ^vild and 
unchecked. Other regulations apply to the death 
of a widow or a Avoman in childoirth. If a man 
longs for death, he presents an offering, the various 
acts in which symbolize this longing (cf. Kdt. ^r. S. 
xxiL 6. 1). If one dies in the act of presenting an 
ordinal^ offering, certain rules are to be followed. 
But it is impossible to go into all this ; only Avhen 
the ^rauta Sfltriw have been translated, aaBI the 
historian of religion and the ethnographer obtain 
full insight into this circle of ideas. Here we must 
content ourselves with a brief account of the most 
important features of the ritual.* 

1 For fuller details, see the present writer’* sketch In OlAP 
IIL 2 : and Caland (op. cit. infra), whose work Is thorough, and 
ret does not exhaust the enormous quantltj- of material. 


Death. When the Hindu feels the approach 
of death, he must summon his relatives, hold 
friendly converse with them, and, if the dying- 
hour is very near, have himself placed on a cleansed 
spot on sandy soil. It promotes his future treal to 
make presents before his death to Brahmans j 
among these gifts a special value attaches to the 
vaitarani-covr as his conductor over the stream of 
the under ivorld. His dying-couch is prepared in 
proximity to the three fires, or, if ho keeps up only 
one, near to it, viz. the domestic fire, and hero ho 
is laid doATO with his head turned toAvards the 
south. In his ear are repeated passages from the 
Veda of his school, or, if he is a Brahmavid, from 
an Aranyaka. When death has taken place, they 
bring the corpse to a covered place, and then (or, 
Avith many, at a later stage) cut his hair and nails, 
Avhich, according to Gautama (ii. 24), should to 
deposited in a hole in the ground. Many follow 
the practice (prohibited by others) of opening the 
body, removing the excrements, and replacing the 
entrails after they have been washed in Avator and 
filled with butter — a procedure intended, in the 
opinion of the present writer, simply to facilitate 
cremation, which would he hampered by the heavy 
fcRces. Then the corpse, Avith its head turned 
toAvards the south, is laid upon a bier covered Avith 
a black skin ; on the dead man’s head is placed a 
wreath of nard; he is clothed doAvu to the feet 
in a new robe, the old one being given to tho son, 
to a pupil, or to the Avife of tho deceased, to bo 
Avom for life or till it becomes too old for use. 
Others have a piece of the death-robe cut off, and 
hand it over to be kept by the sons. Noteworthy 
is the practice of some, who bind together the 
thumbs (or the toes) of the deceased— a custom 
Avhich, as Caland {l,c. 176) and Steinmotz too. 
Caland) remark, is found also among other than 
Indian peoples (see above, p. 433*). 

If the deceased has in his lifetime presented 
animal-offerings, three he-goats are nrovided; if 
he has ofl'ered sdrnndyya (SAveet ana sour milk 
libations) at neAv and full moon, a milk-offering 
(dmiksd) is to bo presented [evidently slight differ- 
ences of cult going back to primeval timc3]._ If 
goats are not used, many take ‘ black rice-grains, 
of Avhich from one to three rice-paps are made. A 
remarkable figure is that of an old, un-homed, 
Aucious coAV {anustarani). When the cow is 
brought, the servants of the deceased have each 
to throAv three handfuls of dust over their shouldere. 
At the head of the procession (according to the 
teaching of many) walks a man Avith a firebrand 
Avhicli he has kindled at tho domestic fire j he is 
folloAved by the sacrificial fires of the deceased and 
the apparatus for the cremation ceremony, inoltid- 
ing the ahove-raentioned anustarani coav ; next in 
order is the dead man on his conch, Avhich is placed 
on a mat or on the before-mentioned bier, carried 
by servants, old people, sons, or relatives near and 
remote, according as the custom may be. _ In many 
circles it is the practice— still folloAved in certain 
instances in Indio — to employ for tho transport oi 
the corpse a waggon draAvn by black oxen, and to 
place upon it also the fires and sacrificial utensil'' 
of the deceased. Behind the corpse come the 
relatives, the older ones first, inen and 
the latter with loose dishevelled hair and tncir 
shoulders besprinkled with dust, 
detail yre meet Avith many variations.] w iien me 
corpse is lifted, tho invocation, ‘ Miyf P(l?an on g 
thee from here!’ is addressed to PQ?an, 
the whole ceremonial appears 
r61e already assigned him in the Rigvcda. " i -• 
a third or a fourth of the way has been coA-ered, one 
of the goats is killed, or one of thepaps 
if there be only one, a third of it) is poured . 
clod of earth throAvn to the south, Thcrenpon ttie 
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company, •with the younger ones in front, thrice 
circumambulate the corpse and the clod from right 
to left, with their hair loose on the left side and 
bound up on the right, at the same time striking 
their right thigh with the hand and fanning the 
corpse with the extremity of their garments. Then 
comes a thrice-repeated circumambulation from 
left to right, with the hair loose on the right side 
and bound up on the left, with a striking of the 
left thigh, but, according to the view of certain 
scholars, without another fanning of the corpse. 
The same procedure is repeated at the second third 
of the journey and at its termination. The rice- 
vessel IS finally dashed on the ground, and its 
fragments so shattered that water will not remain 
upon them. [The variations encountered here in 
the practice of the diflerent schools are numerous. 
Some walk along strewing small pieces of iron or 
roasted grains of rice upon the OTound, while they 
recite or sing Yama-hymns. The Madhyandinas 
deposit a rice-clod at the place of death, one near 
the door as they leave the house, one for the bhiitas 
half-way between the dwelling and the place of 
cremation, and one for the wind as soon as the place 
of cremation is reached, while one is deposited in 
the hand of the deceased.] 

2. Cremation. — Special regulations, particularly 
as to its orientation, are ofl'ered for the choice of 
the place of cremation, which in some respects 
resembles the place of offering for the gods, while 
in others it is quite different. The duly selected 
spot is purified, and a formula is employed to 
scare away demons or ghosts. The kind of wood 
used, the size and orientation of the pyre, and 
everything of a like kind are regulated by rigid 
prescription, scarcely anything being left to caprice. 
The corpse is now (or later) laid on the pyre, the 
threads which bind the thumbs are loosed, the 
cords whicli hold the bier together are severed, and 
the bier itself is flung into the water or laid on the 
pyre, upon wliioh the fires of the deceased also find 
a place. When all is done according to rule, the 
anustaraiix cow is brought forward, and so held by 
the relatives of the deceased that the yoimgest of 
them touches her hind-quarters, while the others 
are so arranged that an older person always touches 
a younger. The cow may oitlier be slaughtered or 
— manifestly in connexion •\\’ith a later custom — let 
go. The latter course must be followed in the case 
of one who has presented no animal-offerings. The 
animal is in that case led round the fires, the pyre, 
and the coriise, and ■with certain formuloe set free. 
To the north of the pyre the widow of the deceased 
crouches dcwn, but (with formulae which originally 
belonged to an entirely diflerent ritual) is called on 
to rise and return to the -world of life. There, too, 
is placed the bow of the deceased, which is after- 
wards cast upon the pyre. Upon the openings of 
the face are laid small pieces of gold, or at least 
melted butter is allowed to triolde down upon 
them. The sacrificial utensils of the dead, which 
he has had in his possession since the kindling of 
the fires, are distriouted over his limbs, those of 
them that have a cavity being filled with butter — 
plainly for the purpose of feeding the fire ; the two 
millstones (according to one version) are appro- 
priated by the son, and so is everything made of 
copper, brass, or clay. In like manner the parts 
of the cow are distributed over the members of the 
deceased : the caul, for instance, being laid on his 
head and face, the kidneys (for Yama’s dogs) being 
placed in his hands, along with a lump of curds 
(for Mitra-Varuna) if he has presented samnayya- 
oflerings. Before or during the process of cremation 
[herCj as almost everywhere, diircrent opinions pre- 
vail in the schools] the pyre is asperged after a 
fashion that ma-v still be observed : the person 
perfonning this office walks round the pyre carrying 


on his left shoulder a pitcher, in the back of which 
there has been made, by an axe or a stone, a hole 
through which the water runs out. After a triple 
circumambulation he casts the pitcher behind him. 

Now begins the cremation, which is regarded as 
an oflering into the fire, conducting the corpse to 
heaven as a sacrificial gift. In the Dafoino-fire 
are offered libations for Agni, Kama, Loka, etc., 
and finally a libation on the breast of the deceased 
to Agni, ‘ who is now to be bom of him as he once 
was of Agni.’ If the man was an Anahitagni, the 
firebrand^ is taken from tlie domestic fire ; if he 
was an Ahitagni, the cremation is performed by 
the flames of the three or five fires kept up by him. 
Note is taken of which fire reaches him first, and 
it is augured therefrom whether the deceased has 
gone into the ivorld of the gods or of the manes, or 
into some other world. To the north-east of the 
dhavaniya a knee-deep trench is dug, in which a 
certain water-plant is placed — clearly an ancient 
superstition — ^in order to cool the heat of the fire. 
The traditional explanation of the custom is that 
‘ the dead man rises from the trench and ascends 
along with the smoke to heaven.’ Behind the 
pyre a goat is fastened, but in such a manner that 
it is possible for it to break away, and, if it does 
so, nothing is done to prevent it. The cremation 
is accompanied by a number of verses or songs 
selected according to the school to which the 
deceased belonged. "Wliile the pyre continues to 
blaze, the relatives move off without looking round. 
The officiant gives them seven pebbles, wiich on 
their way home they scatter -with the left hand 
turned downwards. [According to the prescription 
of another school, three trenches are dug behind 
the pyre ; they are then filled with water from an 
uneven number of pitchers, and gravel is throum 
in. The relatives enter the trenches, touch the 
water, and then creep through branches set in the 
ground behind, and bound together by a rope made 
of rfarMa-straw. The last to creep through tears 
the branches apart. Gautama directs a thorny 
branch, Vnikli&nasa a grass snare, to be held in 
front of them, under which they must creep.] The 
company, as they' leave the place of cremation, must 
restrain themselves from any exhibition of mourn- 
ing, and go forward with lieads bent down, enter- 
taining one another with •well-omened speeches 
and -virtuous tales. Many tears, it is said, bum 
the dead (cf. Baghuvai'nia, viii. 86). Yudhi§thira 
is rebuked by Vyfisa for bewailing the death of his 
nephew. Stoiy-tellers (paxirdnihas, etc. ) are there- 
fore engaged in order to drive away by their skill 
the sorrows of the relatives (Lilders, ZDMG IviiL 
706 ff.). 

3. Udakakarman. — ^The offering of water to the 
deceased which follows is carried out in a variety 
of ways. According to one view, all the relatives 
— dou-n to tlie seventh or tenth generation — must 
enter the water. Tliey wear only a single gar- 
ment, and the sacrificial cord hangs over the right 
shoulder ; many also direct that the hair must be 
dishevelled and dust throum upon the body. Tiioy 
turn their face towards the south, plunge under 
the Avater, call upon the dead by name, and offer 
him a handful of water. Then they emerge, boiv 
the left knee, and wring their dripping garment. 

An interesting usage prevails at the present day. Immediately 
alter the bath a quantity of boiled rice and peas is set out tor the 
crows (Caland, p. 7S). This recalls the primitive notion tliatthe 
dead appear as birds, and the comparison of the Jlanits with 
birds, for the Jfaruts are an offshoot from the cult of the dead. 
Scarcely anything connected with the historA- of cults can be 
seen more interesting or more strongly reminiscent of the earlier 
times than an enormous Pipal tree— not the one sacred to the 
Buddhist community on the western side of the sftipa— growing 
to the north of the Buddhist sanctuary at Bodh-Gaj-i, beneath 
which offerings to the monrs are continuously presented, while 
blackbirds fly to and fro amongst its branenes. 

After the bath the relatives seat themselves 
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njion a clean grassy spot, where they are regaled 
with stories or Yama-songs. They do not return 
to the village till the first star shows itself, or 
the sun is partly set, or the herds come home. 
At the door of the house they chew leaves of 
the pichumanda {Azadirachta indica), rinse their 
mouth, touch water, fire, cow-dung, etc., or inhale 
the smoke of a certain species of wood, tread npon 
a stone, and then enter. 

4, A^aucha (uncleanness). — The occurrence of 
death renders those associated with it unclean — 
a condition which lasts from 1 to 10 days, and 
is variously regulated according to circumstances 
and the usages of particular sdiools. ‘After ten 
days ’ the mourning ceremonies for Indumatl are 
ended {RaghuvamSa, yiii. 73). The prescriptions 
to be attended to during the d£aucha are partly 
negative — in so far as they forbid certain tilings, 
such as the cutting of the hair and beard, study 
of the Vedas, (7rAt/a-offeringa ; and partly positive 
— e.p. the enioining of oertam offerings. The first 
night a rice-ball is offered to the dead, before and 
after which water for washing is poured out for 
him, and he is called on by name. Milk and 
water are set out for him in the open air. Many 
set out perfumes and drinks for him, as well as a 
lamp to facilitate his progress through the terrible 
darfaiess that enshrouds the road to the city of 
Yama. Others cause a trench to be dug, into 
which perfumes and flowers are cast, while a pot 
suspended by a noose is hung over it. Even to- 
day the notion is to be met with that a thread 
serves the spirit of the deceased as a ladder to reach 
the drink suspended W it (Caland, p. 88). 

5. Samchayana. — The collecting of the bones 
after cremation is usually carried out on an 
uneven day ; according to some, during the dark 
half of the month, and under certain constella- 
tions. For the bones of a man a plain um is 
employed; for those of a woman, a ‘female’ one, 
i.e. one adorned ivith breasts. The bones are 

E icked up one by one, with the thumb and ring- 
nger, and are laid without noise in the um. ' 
Among the Taittiriyas this duty is performed by | 
women, regarding the selection of wmom the pre- : 
scriptions vary. According to the rules of Bau- 
dhSyana they must attach a frait of the hj-hati- 
plant to their left hand with a dark-blue and a red 
thread, mount upon a stone, wipe their bands 
once with an apamarya-plant, and ivith closed 
eyes collect the bones -with the left hand. The 
um, which is closed with a lid, is placed in a 
trench prepared in the same manner as the place 
of cremation, and having no flow to it except rain- 
water ; or it may be laid under the root of a tree. 
Others place grass and a yellow cloth in a trench, 
and then throw in the bones. From the latest 
period we have an account of how one ‘ puts [the 
remains] into a little new barrel, and throws them 
into the water, if there be any at hand, or, if not, 
into some desert and lonely place.’ The Kapola- 
Banias tie up the bones in a piece ‘ of silken cloth, 
and the bundle so made is suspended to the bough 
of a tree in the burning-ground ’ [JASB iii. 8, 
p. 489; Caland, 103^). Many schools enjoin a 
second cremation, in which the bones that have 
survived the first process are pulverized, mixed 
with butter, and then offered in the fire. 

6. Santikarman. — This is another important 
department of the death-ritnal. [In many cere- 
monies it comes at the point we have now reached, 
in many not till after the hnaiannJcarana. The 
reason for this appears to be that the samchapana 
and the hnaianalMrana were originally p.arallel 
usages, which were only afterwards brougnt into 
connexion, and the ianiiX-arman continued in 
several schools to hold the place which belonged 
to it at first] According to A^valayana, the 


ceremony is to be held on the day of new moon 
The same authority directs that a fire, with ashes 
and fireplace, is to be carried southwards and set 
down at a cross-road or elsewhere ; then the par- 
ticipants are to circumambulate it thrice, strikin" 
the left thigh with the left hand. [Others kindle 
an ordinary fire at a spot between the village and 
the hnaiana CTound.] Then they return nuthont 
looking round, touch water, and furnish them- 
selves with a number of new articles— jugs, jars 
fire-sticks of iami-wood, etc. The fire is kindled 
afresh, and they sit till nightfall around it, enter- 
taining one another with auspicious stories. YHien 
the stillness of night reigns, an uninteminted 
stream of water is poured around the house from 
the south to the north side of the door, and then 
the participants take their places on an ox-skin 
that is spread for them. The formulro uttered 
during this and other parts of the ceremony hare 
regard to life and the averting of death. A stone 
; is laid down to the north of the fire, ‘ to keep oil 
death.’ The young women anoint their eyes with 
fresh butter. Many texts speak also of the leading 
around of an ox, of which the company take hold 
and walk behind it : the one who closes the pro- 
cession has to obliterate the footmarks. A strange 
notion entertained by certain Indian tribes is cited 
by Caland (l.c.) from the Bombay Gazetteer (xiii. 
1, passim), to the effect that, at an assembly held 
on the 12th day, the dead man takes possession of 
one of the company and intimates what his friend* 
are to do for him, or takes leave of his relatives. 

The fundamental aim of the iantikarman is to 
take effective measures to ward off evil and to 
return to ordinary life. Hence even the fire that 
served the deceased is removed— not, however, by 
the door — and extinguished ontsido. Its nshp are 
placed on a mat or in an old basket, and carried to 
the south or the south-west, where they arc sot 
do^vn on a saliferous, and therefore unfruitful, 
piece of ground (Caland, 114). The now fire is 
tdndled by the eldest son, after (or, soractimes, 
before) the removal of the old. The Rigveda is 
acquainted with a similar ceremonial, put the 
details of the ritual are considerably different 
(Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. ii. 108 ff.). 

Many of the ceremonies prescribed by the ritual litcratuns 
for the ianlikaTmtm are connected by some authorities with 
the imaSdna : e.p. the digging of seven trenches to represent 
the seven rivets is met with sometimes in the one ceremony, 
sometimes in the other; but for the general interest of the 
subject it is a matter of no great importance to what part 01 
the death-ritual we assign particular actions. 


7. Pitpraedha or ^maSana. — ^Tho questions fw 
(vhom and at what time the imaidna^ is to_ be 
performed have riven rise to ritual discii^ion, 
ind have been variously answered by the different 
schools. The season of the year and the reigning 
jonstellations are also of significance; on the 
ivhole, a preference seems to have been w 
she day or the new moon. On the preceding day 
lertain plants are rooted up at tho spot destined 
br the hnaiana, to the north of whicli d^rrii w 
lug up, and from this are made tlio 
jricks which serve for the stmeture, besides th 
lumber (not precisely defined) employed for pac • 
ng. The iim with the a-slies is brought and lam 
jetween three pufuiff-stakes driven into the firoun 
nside a hut which must bo between tlie 'u p 
ind the hnaiana spot. If tho bones ^rc not 
bund in the trench mentioned above, dust is ’ 
rom this spot, or the dead man is called upon from 
he bank of a river, and then any 
this being taken to represent him) j/ 

0 spring npon an outspread cloth is trea - , , 

t were the toucs. Upon the three 9^ wimv 

1 perforated vessel containing souruulk an 

vhich trickles through tho "“"’f f 

he um below. To trumpet blast and tho so 
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of the lute the company circumambulate the spot 
after the fashion already described (striking the 
left thigh with the hand, etc.), and fan the nm 
with the extremities of their garments. [Many 
ritual authorities speak also or song and dance 
and female dancers : some do not mention the 
hut ; others have additions to, or modifications of, 
the above. The variations are mreat, indeed : e.g. 
some place an empty kettle in the hut, and heat it 
with an old shoe.] 

The ceremonies take place during the first, 
middle, and last parts of the night. The com- 
pany repairs quite early to the hnaiana spot, 
regarding whose extent there are widely deviating 
prescriptions. It must he out of sight of the vil- 
lage, in a hidden situation, yet visited by the rays 
of the midday sun. The spot must he staked off and 
surrounded with a rope, and — as in the case of the 
agnickayana, with whose ritual the imai&na has 
many points of contact — its surface must he covered 
with small stones. Furrows must be opened with 
a plough drawn by six or more oxen, and various 
seeds cast into them. In the middle of the ground 
a hole is made, into which gravel, saliferous earth, 
etc,, are cast. Milk from a cow whose calf died is 
poured into the half of a bowl and stirred up with 
groats into a kind of drink ; and this, or some- 
thing else, is set out as food for the dead. [Towards 
the south (according to some) two crooked trenches 
are to be opened, and filled with milk and water. 
It may be mentioned, as one of the numerous 
and frequently characteristic details, that in the 
imaiana a piece of reed is immured, apparently 
to serve the purpose of a boat to the deceased (cf. 
above, p. 476”).] The bones are laid do^vn upon a 
bed of rfarSAa-grass, arranged in the figure of a 
man, covered with an old cloth, and asperged. 
The um is destroyed. Over the remains is erected 
the monument, which conforms to a definitely 
prescribed plan, and in which the present witer 
sees the precursor of the stiipa of later days. 
When the structure has reached a certain height, 
food for the dead is walled in. After its com- 
pletion, the hnaiana is covered wth earth, and 
water is poured over it from pitchers whioh_ it 
is the custom to destroy, or it is bestrewn with 
auaM-plants and A^t^a-grass. Much is done 
also to separate the world of the living from 
that of the dead : the boundary betwixt them is 
marked by lumps of earth, stones, and branches ; 
and the same purpose is served by the uttering of 
certain fonnuke. 

The soul of the deceased does not pass at once 
into the world of the Pitaras ; it remains separate 
from them for a time as a prcta, or ‘ ^irit,’ and 
has special offerings presented to it. But, after 
the lapse of a certain period, or when some for- 
tunate circumstance occurs, the dead man reaches 
the circle of the ntancs through the instrumentality 
of the sapindlharana. The grandfather now drops 
out, since, as a rule, only three rice-balls are 
presented ; hut, as one of the manes, he receives 
his place in the ancestor-cult. ThLs cult has 
struck its roots deep in Indian life. To feed the 
ancestors, to propitiate or keep them away, and 
to summon tlieir aid, are the purposes served 
by the irdddhas described in ritual- and law- 
books. The iraddhas are offered either on special 
occasions, when fortunate occurrences tak^Iace, 
or regularly at certain periods of time. To the 
first category belong the birth of a son, the 
ndtnakarana, and other festivals, when the manes 
are spoken of as ‘ cheerful,' and are honoured in 
the same way ns the gods : to the second belong 
the daily worship of the manes, that on the day 
of the new moon, the monthly worship, the great 
offering to the manes at the four months’ sacri- 
fices, at the somn-sacrifices, and the as(akd cele- 


bration with the anva^fakya, which coincide with 
the close of the year (see, for details, the present 
writer’s sketch in GIAP iii. 2). 
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A. Hillebrandt. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Indian, non-Aryan). — i. Conception of death : not 
due to natural causes. — The conception of death 
amon^ the non-Aryan tribes of India does not 
materially differ from that entertained by other 
savage and semi-savage races. Death is not re- 
garded as the result of natural causes, hut is sup- 
posed to be due to the interference of devils, demons, 
or other evil spirits. This is particularly the cose 
■with diseases like dementia, the delirium of fever, 
and the like, which seem to indicate action by 
some indwelling spirit. This belief is naturally 
extended to accidents caused by wild animals, and 
deaths due to epidemic diseases, each of which is 
attributed to the working of a special disease- 
spirit. Hence many of these tribes use special 
means to identify the spirit, and the methods usu- 
ally partake of the nature of Shamanism. The 
soul, again, is regarded ns a little man or animal 
occupying the indmdual, which causes him to 
move. It leaves the body through the skull- 
sutures or other pure orifices of the body, in the 
case of persons who have lived virtuous lives ; in 
the case of the wicked, by one or other of the 
impure exits. The soul may at times live apart 
from the body— a theory which explains to those 
who hold it the nature of dreams and the danger 
of waking a sleeper. There may be more souls 
than one, and these may have separate abodes — a 
belief accounting for the performance among some 
tribes of funeral rites at the place of death, at the 
grave, or at some other spot, where offerings are 
made to appease the spirit, and explaining much 
of the vagueness which characterizes their funeral 
ceremonies. The soul, again, is believed to lie 
mortal ; and with their lack of interest in their 
national history, and their imperfect recollection 
of past events, these people, after a time, regard 
their deceased ancestors as no longer objects of 
reverence or fear, and the attention of the sur- 
vivors is concentrated on the more recently dead. 
The soul, when it leaves the body, is figured as a 
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naked, feeble mannikin, exposed to all kinds of 
injury until, by the ^ious care of its friends, a new 
body is provided for it. This often takes the form 
of a temporary refuge— a hut, a stone, a tree, or 
a piece of sacred grass. Or the soul may abide in 
an animal or insect; and this temporary refuge, 
or, among tribes who accept the theory of metem- 
psychosis, this form of re-wrth, may be identified 
W laying out ashes or flour at the scene of death. 
These, when carefully examined, often show the 
footmarks of the creature by which the soul has 
been occupied. Among the jungle tribes the soul 
is commonly supposed to abide in a tree — a belief 
which may in some instances have been suggested 
by the habit of tree-burial (see § 4 (A)). In W. India 
a common refuge of the soul is the jlvkhada, or 
‘life-stone,’ which is selected at the time of the 
funeral rites, and to which ofieiings and libations 
are made. This naturally leads to a further de- 
velopment, when a rude image of the deceased 
is made, placed among the household gods, and 
honoured with gifts of food and drink. In some 
cases, as among the Kachins of Upper Burma, an 
attempt is made to enclose the soul within a bar- 
rier or bamboos, from which it is solemnly released 
at the termination of the funeral rites (Gazetteer 
Vjoper Burma, i. i. 409). Sometimes, again, during 
this intermediate period, the soul is believed to 
haunt the scene of death, and at a later period it 
abides in the grave or at the cremation-ground. 
When beliefs such as these are current among the 
people, it is obviously of supreme importance that 
the funeral rites should he duly performed. No 
infective tabu is more dangerous than that which 
proceeds from a corpse unpurified by the customary 
rites ; and perhaps no people in the world devote 
more anxious care than the Hindus to placating 
the friendly, and repressing or scaring away the 
malignant, spirits of the dead. 

2 . Spirits friendly and malignant. — ^The line 
between these two classes of spirits is clearly 
drawn, and it is based on the close family- and 
clan-organization of the non-Aryan tribes. The 
souls of the family dead, unless they are irritated 
by neglect, are generally benevolent; the souls of 
strangers are, as a rule, malevolent and hostile. 
In the case of the former no means of placation 
are neglected. Some tribes, after the soul has left 
the body, endeavour to recall it, and invite it to 
abide with them as a house-guardian ; others make 
a miniature bridge to enable it, as it returns, to 
cross a stream, and thus evade the water-spirit 
(of. art. Bridge, ii. 2 , c ) ; others, again, make a 
pretence of capturing the soul and bringing it back 
to its home. The provision of fire and light for 
the soul, either in the house itself or at the grave, 
is more general. Sometimes rites are performed 
to guide the soul to its longed-for place of rest; 
or it is solemnly invited to leave the grave and 
ascend to the other world, where it is welcomed by 
the friends who have gone before — a conception of 
the realm of the sainted dead which may have 
been independently arrived at by the non-A^an 
tribes, though the details may bo due to Hindu 
influence. To secure the peaceful departure of the 
soul, it is essential that the due egress should be 
provided for it by remoidng the djung person into 
the open air or into an upper chamber — a precau- 
tion which possesses the additional advantage of 
relieving the_ house from the death-tabu. With 
the same object, the skull is often broken at the 
time of cremation, Wlien death occurs, the soul 
is placated by the wailing of its relatives ; or, as 
among the Kiindhs, it is exhorted to keep quiet, 
to employ its time in working in the other world, 
and not to transform itself into a tiger and plague 
its friends (Risley, TO i. 408). More remark- 
able is the procedure of the Nfigas of Assam, 


who curse the evil spirit which has removed their 
friend, and threaten to attack it with their spears 
(JAI xxri. 195, xxvii, 34 ; Dalton, 40). This custom 
apparently does not prevail among the Manipur 
branch of the tribe (T. C. Hodson, The Naga Tnbu 
of Manipur, 1911, p. 146fi’.). 

After death, the wants of the dead ore provided 
for by gifts of food and drink (see art. Food for 
THE Dead). Among some tribes the feeling pro. 
vails that the goods of the dead man should bo 
appiMriated to his use, and not taken by his 
friends, lest the envious spirit may return and 
claim them (Dalton, 21, 205 ; cf. Crawley, Mystic 
Bose, Lond. 1902, p. 98). In some cases a riaticura, 
in the shape of a coin or some article of value, is 
placed with the corpse to support it on its way to 
the other world, as among the PahSria (Hosten, 
‘ Paharia Burial-Customs,’ Anthropos, iv. 670, 672). 
But people in this grade of culture, while strictly 
governed by a regard for precedents, contrive to 
evade the duty by placing worthless representa- 
tions of the dead man’s effects in the mave, or by 
merely waving them over his pyre (llivers, The 
Todas, 362 f.). The arms and implements which 
are often buried ivith the corpse, or placed upon 
the grave, are obviously intended for the protection 
or use of the dead ; and these are sometimes inten- 
tionally broken, either in the belief that, if left 
uninjured, they are useless to the dead, or te 
render them unavailable, and thus prevent the 
rifling of the tomb. Special clothing is also some- 
times provided for the soul, and, as the garments 
of the dead man are supposed to be infected by 
the death-tabu, they are generally presented to 
some menial priest, whose sanctity guards him 
from danger in using them. Ornaraente are some- 
times placed in the wave ; a set of diadems, for 
instance, like those of Mycence, having been found 
in a S. Indian interment at Tinnevelly, where they 
were probably deposited as amulets to protect the 
soul from evil spirits (Thurston, Notes, ^ 140 f.). 
Some deposit with the dead a prayer written by 
the tribal priest ; others, like the Gftros of Assajn, 
slay a dog at the grave to guide the soul to Chik- 
mang, the tribal paradise ; or, as among the Gonds, 
clay images of horses, onwhichthesourmay pde to 
heaven, are placed on the tomb (A. Playfair, The 
Garos, 1909, p. 109 ; Oppert, 84 f.). Closely con- 
nected with this is the custom of slaying human 
■victims at the funeral, in order that they jnay 
accompany and serve the soul. Some of tiio wiiclcr 
Assam and Burma tribes, down to quite recent 
times, killed slaves with this object (Gazetteer 
Upper Burma, I. i. 653 ; F. Mason, Burmah, 
1860, p. 92 f.). Blood being the favourite form 01 
refreshment for the dead, it is provided by animal 
sacrifices. The victim is often slain at tlio grave, 
and its blood is poured upon it. The Andamanese 
mother places a shell full of her milk on Ihe gmv 
of her child, and the Dos5dh of the United 1 r ■ 
■vinces pours blood into a pit, so that it may renc 
the soul (JAJxii. 142; Crooke, TG ii. 354). Mit" 
the same intention water is poured on the gm' c, 
or dropped into the mouth of the dead ^ 5 
man. Many articles of food placed witli the 
serve the additional purpose of scaring evil sp • 
Rites such as these, performed at the 
ally develop into a periodical feast hem * , 

house or in some holy place ; food, again, is , 
to a rude image representing the dead. U ' ‘ 
stage is reached when it comes to be believ ^ 
by feeding the tribal priest or a Brfihman, the looo 
passes on for the use of the soul. _ 

3 . Rites performed to repel evil 4a,{ 

rites performed in the ciwe of the maligna - 
assume another form. Such spirits f^^c e 
of those who have been removed from this vor 
by an untimely or tragical death-tl.ose of the 
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murdered, the imburied, the unmarried, childless 
women, robbers, men of e^dl life, and strangers. 
These are included imder the general title of oAuf 
(Skr. bhuta, ‘formed,’ ‘produced’) — a term which 
does not necessarily connote malignancy, hut is 
now generally accepted in this sense. They all 
eherish feelings of envy and malimancy towards 
the living, and it is necessary to -^acate or, more 
generally, to repress and coerce them. The souls 
of the unmarried dead are often propitiated bj[ a 
mock posthumous marriage, iu which a hoy or ^1 
represents the dead youth or maiden. For the 
unburied dead a mock funeral is performed over 
such relics of the dead as may have been recovered, 
or over an image representing the deceased. The 
soul of a dead bandit, as among some of the robber 
tribes of N. India, is sometimes deified and wor- 
shipped. The most common example of the dis- 
contented spirit is the churd of N. India, or, as 
she is called in the S., the alvantin, the spirit of 
a childless woman, or of one who has died within 
the period of sexual impurity. Like demons in 
other countries, she has her feet turned backivards, 
and is much dreaded. She is repelled by scattering 
grain on the road from her grave. When she rises, 
she halts to collect this, until the morning call of 
the cock forces her to return — a practice extended 
even to the benignant dead by the Paharias of 
British Sikkim, who drive a nail through each 
finger and toe of a prospective churd, to prevent 
her from harassing the living (Hosten, 673, 679). 
The ghost of a mutilated person is also an object 
of fear ; hut, except among the Chakmas of the E. 
frontier (Lewin, Hill Tracts, 74), there seems^ to 
be no Indian example of the custom of mutilating 
the corpses of enemies to prevent them_ from 
‘walking’ (though Hosten, 679, records, ivithout 
having b^een able to obtain any explanation for it, 
the custom of the Yakhas of Britisli Sikkim, who, 
‘ when a man has died, split open his hands from 
the middle knuckles to the wrist’). Spirits of this 
description of the malignant dead are repelled in 
various ways. Some tribes have an annual ghost- 
hunt, by which the evil spirits are scared from the 
house and village. Guns are fired, gongs and drums 
are beaten, and rockets are exploded. Dances and 
other revels, in which the rules of morality are 
disregarded — indecency being a mode of scaring 
evil spirits — are performed. Sometimes the rite 
takes the form of a mock combat — one band of 
performers representing the evil, and another the 
friendly, spirits; and it is always arranged that 
the latter shall be victorious (Leivin, Wild Baccs, 
185). Some tribes measure the corpse, or watch it 
until it is buried, lest it may be occupied by an 
evil spirit. 

The devices intended to prevent the return of 
malignant spirits are manifold. In some cases a 
cairn is raised over the grave (§ 4 (rf)), or, as an 
additional precaution, the excavation is filled up 
with stones or thorns ; or, as among many of the 
ivilder tribes, the body is buried face doivnwards — 
a practice adopted by the Thugs. In Upper India 
the ghosts of menial tribes, such as sweepers, are 
so much dreaded that riots have followed an 
attempt to bury their dead in the usual way with 
the face turned to the sky. Sometimes the grave 
is enclosed by a fence too high for the ghost to 
‘take it,’ particularly without a ‘run.’ Such an 
endosure has the additional advantage of marking 
the place as tabu, and was the origin of the stone 
circles, erected round cairns, which subsequently 
developed into the artistic railings of Buddhist 
stupas. Another common method is to deceive 
the spirit by carrying out the corpse feet foremost 
or by a special door, so that it may be unable to 
find its way back, by removing the house-ladder, 
or by forcing the bearers to carry their burden at 
vou IV. — 11 


a trot and to change places on the road. Special 
precautions are taken not to name the dead, at 
least for some time after death, lest the soul may 
consider it an invitation to return. 

A Methods of disposal of the dead. — (a) Canni- 
balism. — Of that most archaic method of disjiosal 
of the dead, the funeral feast, ‘when the meat 
is nothing less than the corpse of the departed 
kinsman’ (Hartland, LP ii. 278), India has so far 
supplied no clear examples. There are, however, 
cases of eating the aged with a view to reproducing 
the virtues or powers of the departed, as among 
the Lushais of Assam, and the Chingpaws and 
Was of U^er Burma (Lewin, Hill Tracts, 107 ; 
Gazetteer Upper Burma, I. i. 436, 496). But this 
custom is confined to the most isolated and savage 
tribes, and the similar tradition recorded by Dalton 
(220 f.) of the Birhors of Chota Nagpur is probably 
quite baseless — possibly an echo of a story told 
of tribes much further east. 

(6) Dolmens and other stone monuments. — The 
earliest form of corpse-disposal of which physical 
evidence exists is that in dolmens, kistvaens, and 
other forms of stone monuments, of which India 
furnishes numerous examples. Though sporadic 
remains of such structures have been found in 
many parts of N. India, the assertion of Fergusson 
(Bude Stone Monuments, 475 f.) may be accepted 
as generally correct, that they are peculiar to the 
countrysouth of theVindhyan Hills, and arenumer- 
ous in the country drained by the (lodavarl and its 
affluents, and in particular in the valley of the 
Kistna and its tributaries, on both sides of the 
Ghats, through Coimbatore down to Cape Comorin, 
and especially in the neighbourhood of Con- 
jeeveram. The most complete account of these 
stone monuments is that of Breeks, who describes 
them under three heads — cairns, or rather mounds 
enclosed by a stone circle; barrows; and kist- 
vaens. In the cairns have been discovered earthen 
jars containing fragments of burnt bones, and 
some beautiful bronze vessels, probably imported 
from Babylonia or some other foreign country. 
Questions connected with the origin, purpose, and 
date of this series of monuments have pven rise 
to much controversy. The fact that stone circles, 
of a form analogous to that of the ancient monu- 
ments, are used by the modem Todas has led to the 
inference that the members^ of this tribe are the 
successors of, or closely allied to, the old circle- 
builders. The character of the remains discovered 
does not, as a rule, suggest a date earlier than the 
Iron A"e, which, if tlie analogy of Europe he 
accepted (though there are no materials for such 
a comparison), need not imply a date earlier than 
850-600 B.C. But V. A. Smith (IGI, new ed., 
1908, ii. 98) supposes that the Iron Age in N. 
India may go back to 1500 or even 2000 B.O. The 
difficulty of fixing an approximate date for these 
structures largely depends upon the fact that 
modem tribes, like the Kols and their kinsfolk in 
Chotii Nfigpur, as well as the NSgas and Khusis 
of Assam, still erect stone monuments of a type 
closely resembling the pre-hLstoric examples. The 
modem funeral monuments of the Kbilsis have 
been fully described by Gordon [TheKhasis, 144 ff.), 
who divides them into three classes — those intended 
as seats for the souls of the dead while their bones 
are being conveyed to the tribal ossuary ; memorial 
stones erected in honour of deceased ancestors ; 
and stones which mark tanks used for purifying 
the mourners from the death tabu. Many monu- 
ments in Madras and among the tribes of the E. 
frontier take the fomi of ossuaries, into which the 
bones are removed after disinterment. 

(c) Exposure to beasts and birds of prey. — Among 
other modes of disposal of the dead the most crade 
is that of exposure of the remains to beasts and 
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birds of prey. This custom still prevails among 
the Tibetans and certain tribes of the N, frontier, 
■where it probably originated from the difScnlly of 
providing wood for cremation, or excavating graves 
during the severe •winter of these regions. At a 
later period it -was re-introduced from Persia by 
the Parsis. Among the non-Aryan tribes of the 
Peninsula this method is occasionally employed 
for those dying in a stato of tabu, as is the case 
■with the Paharias of Bengal, the Nagas of Assam, 
and some menial tribes in the northern plains 
(Dalton, 274; JAI xi. 203; Bice, Essays, 60; 
Crooke, TC ii. 92, i. 7, iii. 144). 

(d) (7a:rn-6wriaf.— The idea of protecting the 
corpse from violation, and the de^e to prevent 
the ghost from ‘ ivalking,’ account for cairn-inter- 
ment, which was used by the early tribes of S. 
India, and is found at the present time among the 
Bhils of Bomb^ (Bff xiL 87), the Kachins of 
Upper Burma {Gazetteer Upper Burma, i. i. 393, 
409), and some of the Assam tribes (Dalton, 9; 
Kisley, TG ii. 112). From such cairns the stupas 
of the Buddhists have been developed. 

(e) Cave-burial. — Cave-burial, common in other 
regioiis of E. and S. Asia, does not seem to have 
prevailed ■widely in India. But it must be re- 
membered that many caves have been occupied 
continuously even to the present day, and thus 
the evidence may have become obliterated, and 
numbers of them may still remain unexplored. In 
Malabar, however, sepulchral chambers excavated 
in the laterite and containing clay vessels and iron 
implements have been discovered ; and in the same 
class are the pdndu-kiUi, the name of which is 
based on the absurd belief that they were the 
abodes of the Pfindava heroes of the ifahdhhdrata 
{JAI XXV. 371 f. ; Thurston, Notes, 148). See also 
the account of cave-burials in * anterior India,’ a 
region not capable of identification, by Nicolo 
Conti {India in the xvth Cent., ed, E. H. Major, 
Hakluyt Soc., 1857). 

(/) House-burial. — Cave-burial naturally leads 
to house-burial, and the examples of this practice 
are abundant. More than one reason probably led 
to the adoption of the custom — the desire to retain 
the corpse in the house in the hope of its revival ; 
the dread lest the relics might be used for purposes 
of black magic ; or the hope that the soul of the 
ancestor thus buried might be re-incamated in 
the person of some female member of the family. 
This last belief seems to be most general, and the 
custom, sometimes with this explanation, has been 
recorded among the Andamanese {JAl xii. 141, 
144 ; Temple, Census Report, 1901, p. 65), the 
Nagas of Assam {JAI xxvi. 200), the Was and 
allied Burman tribes (Scott, Burma, 408), and some 
Madras and Panjab tribes (Thurston, Notes, 155 ; 
PNQ i. 123). 

(g) Disposal in water. — The custom of consigning 
the dead to water is more common. Among ortho- 
dox Hindus, the bones and ashes after cremation 
are deposited in a river or tank at some sacred 
plaee. Among the lower tribes, in most parts of 
the countiy, the corpse is often flung mto the 
nearest river, sometimes after a perfunctory 
attempt at cremation by singeing the face and 
beard. It has been suggested that this method 
of disposal is in some eases based upon the desire 
to free the bones rapidly from the products of 
decomposition, and thus to placate the spirit ; but 
more usually the intention is simply to get rid as 
quickly as possible of the corpse and the tabu 
which emanates from it. Hence it is frequently 
adopted in the case of those dying in a state of 
special tabu, ns, for instance, those perishing from 
epidemic disease ; and the bodies of sannydsls imd 
other holy men are frequentljs' consigned to running 
water, ^metimes, again, the rite is in the nature 


of sympathetic magic, as when in Bengal those 
dying of leprosy, on the principle of water to ■water 
are flung into the Ganges {Asiat. Res. iv. 69 • 
Buchanan, E. India, i. 114). ’ 

(A) Tree-burial. — The practice of treo-burial in 
India seems to depend partly on the desire to 
placate the spirit by saving the remains from the 
attacks of Aiuld animals, and partly on the fact 
that the tree is the haunt of spirits. It is found 
among the Andamanese, Nfigas, and MariyS Gonds 
{JAI xii. 144 f., xi. 205, xxvi. 199; Dalton, 43; 
Censiis Report Assam, 1891, i. 246 ; Hislop, App. 
xiii.). Among the KhSsis of Assam the corpse is 
placed in a hollow tree, and the next development 
IS the use of a tree-trunk as a coffin, as among the 
NSgasand Karennis of Burma (Dalton, 56; Gazelteer 
Upp}er Burma, I. i. 528 ; JAI xxvi. 199). 

(i) Platform-burial. — This rite further develops 
into the custom of platform-burial, which prevails 
among the Andamanese and some tribes on the 
E. frontier {JAI xii. 144 ; Censtts Report Anda- 
mans, 1901, 65 ; Lewin, Hill Tracts, 109). Among 
the E. tribes the custom of smoking the corpse is 
freq^uently combined with this. 

{j) Jar-burial. — Jar-burial, in the sense that the 
corpse is deposited in an earthenware vessel, docs 
not appear to prevail at present among the non- 
Aryan tribes ; nut instances of corpses placed in 
large mortuary jars have been discovered in pre- 
historic S. Indian interments {JAI xxv. 374) ; and 
some of these terra-cotta coffins closely resemble 
those found in Babylonia. At present, amongiroost 
tribes which practise cremation, the ashes and 
bones are deposited in an earthen jar before burial 
or consignment to water. 

(A) Contracted burials. — Besides the ordinary 
mode of burial in a recumbent posture, there are 
other methods which deserve special mention. 
First comes what is known ns contracted burial, 
when the corpse is interred with the knees closely 
pressed against the breast. The tribal distribu. 
tion of this practice does not throw much light 
upon its origin or significance. It is found among 
some of the more savage tribes, such as the 
Andamanese and the Pen tribe in Car Nicobar 
{JAI xii. 141, 144; PNQ iv. 66); and among the 
Lushais and Kukis of the E. frontier (Lewin, Jlu> 
Tracts, 109, JFild Races, 246). Among such people 
it has been suggested that it represents on attempt 
to prevent the ghost from ‘walking’ ; and in some 
cases, among various races, the thumbs and toes 
of the dead are bound, apparently with this inten- 
tion. Another theory is that it symbolizes the pre- 
natal position of the child in its mother s "’om . 
In some instances it may be due to the practiM 
difficulty of digging a grave of the shape and sue 
in which the body may rest in a recumbent posture , 
in others it may represent the position of a savag 
sleeping beside a camp fire. It ha® 
by some of the religious orders, like the sanny 
of N. India and the Shenvl BrShmans and Lm- 
gayats of the uouth. Here it probably 
the posture of the guru engaged m meditation, 
or lecturing to his pupils, .some of these 

Beets place the bodies of their P?. 

after death, and worship them (5(7 

(1) Shelf- or rticAc-Awnnl.— Shelf- or mche-bunal, 
in which the corpse is deposited m a 
ca^vity excavated in the side of tlie 
entrance to the grave, seems to be b* sc 
intention of preventing the 'Xfthe 

resting upon the coipso and thus mcommoding 

spirit— a feeling which prevails among . 

tribes, like the Mlris of Aspm (Dalton, 34 . 
found among some of the E. and S. 

EAupQIs of Manipur and tIie_Panty^» u., 


KaupQis or nianipur anu ‘'“p..'* u,, i^-en 

(JA/xvL 355f. ; thurston. Notes, it h« bew 
Liopted by some religions or semi-religioua oi 
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like the Jiigis of Bengal, and the Kavals or Linga- 
yats (Eisley, TO i. 359 ; Crooke, TO iii. 19 ; BG 
XVin. i. 361) ; and it is the orthodox method 
among Muhammadans, who place the corpse in 
a niche (lahd) high enough to allow the spirit to 
rise when the dread angels, Munkar and Naldr, 
come to interrogate it regarding its belief in the 
Prophet and his religion. 

(m) Concealed burial. — Concealed burial and 
the obliteration of all marks of the grave appear 
generally to he due to a desire to get rid of the spirit. 
It is found among the wilder tribes in Madras and 
Burma (Oppert, 199 ; Scott, Burma, 408). 

5 . Disinterment of the remains. — ^The practice 
of disinterment of the remains after decomposition 
has ceased probably rests upon the belief tnat the 
soul is immanent in the bones. The Andamanese 
and the Nicobarese disinter their dead, wash the 
bones, and, after lyrapping them in cloth or leaves, 
re-bury them, or fling them into the jungle, or 
sink tnem in the sea (JAI xxxii. 209, 219 f., xii. 
143, iv. 466, xi. 295 f.). Among the Khasis of Assam 
those who die from infectious disease are buried, 
the remains being dug up and cremated when 
danger from infection is over (Gurdon, 137). This 
custom leads, among some tribes, to the provision 
of ossuaries in which the d^ bones are stored. 
Such structures are found in E. and S. India (JAI 
V. 40, vii. 21 S'.). The same belief in the con- 
tinued, though mysterious, oneness of the body 
with its severed parts leads to the formation of 
tribal cemeteries, to which, often from long dis- 
tances, as among the Chinbons of Upper Burma and 
some tribes in the central hills, the bones of tribes- 
men are removed {Gazetteer Upper Burma, 1 . i. 467 ; 
Dalton, 34, 282). 

6 . Immediate and deferred burial. — In most 
cases climatic conditions necessitate the immedi- 
ate disposal of the remains by cremation or burial. 
The custom of deferred burial, in which the re- 
mains are retained in the house to enable friends 
from a distance to pay their last tribute of respect 
to the dead, is less common, and is found chiefly 
among the E. tribes like the Khnsis, Nagas, or 
Lushais (Gurdon, 138 ; JAI xxvi. 195 ; Lewin, 
Hill Tracts, 109). 

7 . Embalming the dead. — Customs of this kind 
naturally develop into the practice of embalming 
the deau, which is not common in India. In the 
form of preservation of the remains in honey or by 
smoking them over a slow fire, it is found only 
among some of theE. and Burmese tribes (Hooker, 
Himcuayan Journals, ed. London, 1891, 486 f. ; 
Shway Yoe [Scott], The Burman, ii. 330 f.). 

8 . Inhumation and cremation. — The methods of 
disposal of the dead which have been considered 
hitherto are aU more or less abnormal. The 
modes now generally adopted are either sinmle 
burial in a recumbent position or cremation. We 
may, perhaps, in consideration of the Indian evi- 
dence, assume that the most primitive form was 
exposure of the corpse, followed by inhumation, 
and then by cremation. It has often been asserted 
that cremation was specially an Aryan prac- 
tice ; but the evidence from S. India monuments 
indicates that possibly it was only in the case of 
persons of rank that cremation prevailed (cf. art. 
Aryan Eelioion in vol. ii. p. 16). At the same 
time, the facts at our disposal do not enable us 
definitely to decide why cremation displaced in- 
humation. Among the Aryans, as Eidgeway 
argues {Earli/ Age of Greece, Cambridge, 1901, 1 . 
ch. vii.), the idea that fire was the only medium by 
which sacrifice could reach the gods may have led 
to the introduction of the process of cremation 
after the belief in an abode in the sky where the 
soul joined the pitri, or sainted dead, had become 
finally established ; and, if it arose, as he argues 


{ib. i. 539 f.), in a forest country, where the hut 
was consumed with the corpse to avoid tabu, 
there seems no reason why it may not have been 
independently discovered by the non-Aryan tribes. 

At present it is only the most primitive non- 
Aryan tribes and some ascetic orders who still 
maintain the practice of earth-burial. On the 
other hand, many tribes in a low state of culture 
who now cremate their dead may have adopted 
the practice under Hindu influence. No literary 
evidence exists by which the historical develop- 
ment of these customs can be traced. The transi- 
tion, however, between the tivo forms of disposal 
is in many instances clearly indicated. For ex- 
ample, among some tribes the ordinary dead are 
buried, while those under tabu are cremated ; or 
the rich are cremated, while the poor are buried ; 
or the question which mode is to bo adopted 
depends upon the season of the year in which 
the death occurs. Among some tribes we find 
more than one method in use. One clan of the 
Nagas combines platform-burial with cremation, 
placing the dead in open coffins raised several feet 
above ground, whence the remains are subse- 
quently removed and burned close by {JAI xi. 
213). The Kamis of Bengal burn, bury, or fling the 
corpse into water, as may be convenient at the 
time (Eisley, i. 395). The HabUras of the United 
Provinces either cremate or expose their dead in the 
jungle, as best suits their nomadic habits (Crooke, 
TO li. 476). The widest variety of practice appears 
among the Nfigas, who bury, expose on a platform 
or in a tree, and sometimes cremate the corpse 
after placing it on a platform {JAI xL 203, 213 ; 
Hodson, 146 6'.). After cremation the bones and 
ashes are usually deposited in a river or tank, the 
vessel whUe in process of removal to the sacred 
place being hung in a tree so that the spirit, when 
so disposed, may revisit the bones. 

9 . The death-tabu. — As among all races in the 
same grade of culture, the infective tabu arising 
from the corpse is specially dreaded. All who 
come in contact with the dead are considered to 
be infected. The corpse-hearers, for instance, ns 
among the tribes of the central hill tract, have 
their shoulders rubbed with oil, milk, and cow- 
dung by the women of the mourning family, while 
they are sprinkled with cow’s urine from twigs of 
the sacredNim tree {Mclia azadirachta). The dread 
of the death-tabu appears throughout the rites of 
mourning. Thus, among some tribes a special 
dress is prorided for the chief mourners, the 
intention possibly being in some cases to disguise 
the mourner from the ghost. With the same 
object the Andamanese smear their heads with 
clay (Temple, Census Report, 1901, p. 65). As the 
tabu infects the house, no cooking can be done 
there, and the mourners either fast or receive sup- 
plies of food from relatives or friends. Persons, 
again, when exposed to the death-tahu, are not 
allowed to leave the house or village, lest they may 
infect the neighbourhood. This form of tabu is 
specially observed by the E. tribes, like the Nagas 
of Assam and the hill races of Arakan {JAI xi. 
71 , xxvL 191, ii. 240; Hodson, 173 f.). Tabu is 
also marked by the rule that mourners sleep on the 
ground partly because, if beds are used during 
this period, they too become infected ; partly be- 
cause spirits cannot touch Mother Earth. The 
continence enforced upon mourners is probably, 
as in the case of the sacred dairyman of the 
Todas (Eivers, 100 f.), a precaution against the 
dissipation of physical energy, all of which is 
needed during this critical period. By an ex 
tension of the principles of tabu, if the death-rites 
have been, by a misconception, performed for a 
person who subsemiently returns, he is tabu, be- 
cause the powers of the other world seem to have 
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rejected him as unworthy. The period of tabu 
varies among the difierent tribes, and seems usually 
to depend on the time during which, before the 
completion of the funeral rites, the spirit is sup- 
posed to haunt the neighbourhood of the place of 
death or the grave. 

10 . Purification from the death-tabu. — Purifica- 
tion from tabu is effected in various ways. One 
method is that adopted by the Andamanese and 
Gonds, who quit the house of death or bum it, 
along with some or all of the effects of the dead 
man {JAI xii. 142 ; Hislop, 19). But generally 
there is a special rite of purification. This usually 
consists in ablution, by which the clinging spirit 
or tabu is washed from the body of the mourner. 
Sometimes special substances, usually the products 
of the sacred cow, are used for this purpose. With 
the same object many touch fire on tlieir return 
from the funeral, or pass their feet, which natu- 
rally are supposed to be specially liable to infec- 
tion, through the smoke of burning oil. In other 
cases the tabu is removed by transferring it, and, 
by a later conception, the sins of the dead man, to 
a scape-animal. In its clearest form the rite ap- 
pears among the Badagas of Madras (Gover, Folk- 
Songs of S. India, London, 1872, p. 71 ; Thurston, 
Notes, 195 f. ). Traces are also found of the re- 
markable custom of ‘sin-eating,’ by which the sins 
of the dead are transferred to a Brahman who 
eats food in the house of death, or even, as used 
to be the habit at Tanjore, eats the bones of the 
dead Baja ground up and mixed with rice (Dubois, 
Manners and Custom^, 1906, p. 366). 

Lastly, the custom of shaving the mourner may 
be mentioned. The idea seems to be to get rid 
of the death-infection clinging to the hair, which, 
possibly with the same intention, is often let loose 
in mourning, as is the case mth other persona 
under tabu, like the ascetic classes {Madras 
Museum Bulletin, iii. 251 f. ). The hair is sometimes 
dedicated to the dead, as in the Deccan and along 
the lower Himalaya {BG XVIII. i. 364, 149 ; NINQ 
iii. 117), the intention being to strengthen the 
feeble spirit of the deceased by dedicating that 
portion of the human organism which, by its 
groivth, furnishes the strongest proof of vitality 
(Frazer, GB, pt. i. [1911], ‘The Marie Art and the 
Evolution of Kings,’ i. 31, 102). More usually the 
hair is shaven after the mourning period begins, 
or at its close. The shaving is usually confined to 
the immediate relatives or kinsmen ; but in some 
cases the whole population shave their heads and 
beards on the death of a Baja, e.g. in K^hmlr and 
other parts of the Himalaya {NINQ iv. 18, 98 ; 
Drew, Jummoo, 54). 

LiTEHATuiiE.— For pre-hiatorio intennenta, aee J. Fergnsson, 
Rudt Slone llonuments, 1872 ; R. B. Foote, Calal, of the 
Prehist. Antiq. iladrai Museum, 1001 ; J. Breeks, Account of 
the Prim. Tribes and Monum, of the Jfilayhirie, 1873. For 
Duddhiat and early Hindu remaina : A. Cunnmgham, Archocol. 
Surv. Reports, 1802-84, The Bhilsa Topes, 1854, The Stupa of 
Bharhut, 1879, Mahdbodhx, 1892. For the South Indian 
tribca: E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, 
1909, Ethnogr. Motes in S. India, 1906, Madras Museum 
Bulletins, passim, 1896-1909 ; G. Richter, Manual of Coorg, 
1870 ; F. Buchanan, Journey through the Countries of Mysore, 
Canara,and Malabar, 1807 ; J- A. Unbois, Description of the 
People of India?, 1906 ; G. Oppert, Original Inhabitants of 
India, 1693 ; S. P. Rice, Occasional Essays, 1901 ; W. H. R. 
Rivers, The Todas, 1006 For the E-astem tribes; P. R. T. 
Gurdon, The Khasis, 1907 ; T. C. Hodson, The Meitheis, 1903, 
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DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF f HE°DEAD 
(Jam),— The Jains agree, on the whole, with the 
Brahmans in their notions on death. The soul of 
every living being— the highest gods included— 
must be re-born as long as it possesses karma, i.c. 
merit or demerit; but, when the has been 
annihilated, then the soul, on death, will enter on 
its innate state of purity, and will be released for 
ever from the cycle of births. But on some points 
the Jains have developed peculiar notions. 

I. Re-incarnation and liberation of the soul.— 
According to the Jains, karma, the eilect produced 
on the soul by its deeds during life, consists of 
extremely subtle matter, which pours or infiltrates 
into the soul when worldly actions make, as it 
were, an opening into it {asrava). This karma- 
matter, as we may call it, fills the soul as sand 
fills a bag, and acts on it like a weight. The soul 
by itself has an upward gravity {urdhvagurutva), 
and is kept down, during its worldly state, by the 
karma-mfi.ttei, which, like all matter, has a aou-n. 
ward gravity {adhogurutva). Therefore, if cleansed 
of all karma, the soul, on leaving the body, will 
rise in a straight line to the top of the universe, 
where the liberated souls reside for over (see above, 
p. 160'’, ‘Jain cosmography ’)—iu8t as a pump- 
kin coated with clay sinks to the oottom of a tank, 
but rises to the surface of the water when the clay 
has fallen off. But, if the soul is burdened with 
karma, it will, on leaving the body, move in niw 
direction — upwards, sideways, or downwards. It 
does not travel in a straight lino, but in a broken 
line, with one, two, or three angles or turns, and 
thus gets, in two, three, or four movements, to the 
place where it is to be re-incamated. There it 
attracts gross matter, in order to build np a new 
body according to its karma.^ 

z. Voluntary death or euthMasia. — It isa well- 
known fact that religious suicide is occasionally 
committed by the Hindus : under a vow to some 
deity they starve themselves to death, cat poison, 
drown themselves, enter fire, throw themselves 
down a precipice, etc. The Jains condemn such 
practices as an ‘ unwise death ’ {hdlamarana],e.aa. 
recommend, instead, a ‘wise death’ (panaua’ 
marana), as provided in their sacred books. _ 

Two cases must he distingnished ; rcligiouJ 
suicide maybe resorted to in case of an emergency, 
or it forms the end of a regular religious career ; 
both cases apply to laymen as well as to monks. _ 

(1) H a Jain contracts a mortal disease, or is 

otherwise in danger of certain death, ho may liavo 
recourse to self-starvation. This practice is irc- 
quently mentioned in Jain narratives, and prevails, 
no doubt, even at the present day. If a “ 
unable to follow the niles of his order, or canba 
any longer sustain the prescribed ' 

should rather commit suicide than break ^ 

A particular case seems to bo the following. 

a monk falls sick, and foresees that ho 

able to go through the ‘ ultimate self-mortification 

to he noticed hereafter, he may keep ^ S • 
If he gets well in the meantime, he is to 
his former life. But, if he should "ot rccov-er t 
die, it is all for the best. This conditional s-li 
starvation is called iivara.^ 

(2) A pious layman inay go 

course or religious life, the phases of wh . 
eleven ‘ standards ’ {pratimci) ; the firs 
observed for one month, the aacondfor t 

1 Umisviti's Tattvdrthadhigama Sutra, U. 26-“9 ( 

Ix. [1900] S04 C.) 

aSBExxiL 72, note S. 
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and so onJ In the last standard, which he must 
observe for eleven months, he becomes practically 
a monk. At the end of this period he abstains 
from all food and devotes himself to ‘ self -mortifica- 
tion ® by the last emaceration,’ patiently awaiting 
his death, which will occur within a month. 

In the case of a monk, the ‘ self -mortification ’ 
lasts twelve years, instead of twelve months. If a 
monk believes himself purified to such a degree 
that he may enter upon this last mortification of 
the flesh, then he should apply to his guru, or 
spiritual master, who will test mm in various ways 
before he gives him his permission. Then, for a 
period of twelve years, the monk has to exert him- 
self by every means to overcome all passions, 
worldly feelings, desires, etc., and to annihilate 
his karma by austerities — trying, however, toward 
off a premature death. At the end of this period 
he should abstain from all food till his soul parts 
from the body. There are three different methods 
by which this end is brought about ; they are 
called hhalctapratyakhydnamarana, ihgitamarana, 
and pddapopagamana^ — of which the last two are 
distinguished by the restriction of the movement 
of the person, and the motion of his limhs. 

The rules for religious suicide form the subject 
of three canonical books — Chausarana, Aurapach- 
chakkh&na, and Bhattaparinna, 

LiTEEATnEB.— This bos been sufficiently Indicated in tbo 
article. H. JACOBI. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Japanese). — I. GENERAL.* — The oldest traditions 
respecting burial speak of a moya {‘hut’), in which 
the body of the deceased was kept, often for a very 
long time (e.g. that of JimmuTennO is said to have 
been kept for 19 months in the moya) j of religious 
dances and music ; of an eulogy or elegy {shinubi- 
kotoba) pronounced by the head of the family; 
and of a funeral feast or wake. They also tell of 
the practice of the self-immolation of wives, 
retainers, and servants at the grave of a husband 
or master. The advent of Buddhism in the 6th 
cent. A.D. brought in certain limitations and 
modifications. Cremation was introduced in A.D. 
703 ; from that date to 1644 all the Emperors were 
cremated. Funeral regulations concerning, e.g., 
periods of mourning, etc., have existed since the 
10th cent. ; the self-immolation of retainers began 
to lose favour in the 14th cent., and was prohibited 
by lyeyasu, though it still continued sporadically 
for some time. During the whole of the Tokugawa 

eriod only members of the Imperial House were 

uried with Shinto rites, and even the present 
forms of Shinto funerals date from the same 
period. 

We will suppose the patient to have been given 
up by his medical attendant. Relatives and 
mends stand around his bed, watchmg his l^t 
stmggles. Some of them moisten his lips with 
drops of water conveyed on a feather (matsugo no 
misu, ‘water of the last moment’), others gently 
rub his eyelids and lips with their hands, so that 
mouth and eyes may Keep shut the more readily 
after death has taken place. In the province of 
lyo, in Shikoku (a distnet in which there are many 
quaint survivals), efforts are sometimes made to 
retain the dying soul, especially when there stiU 
remains some comrannication to be made by or to 
the man at the point of death. Three men climb 

1 Iloemlc, Xlv&taga Das&o (Sibl. Jnd.)i 1S90, tr. p. 4i f,, 
‘Tivarapa.* 

2 Hocmle, op, cit. p, 47. 

3 Prakrit pdotagamanat for which the correct Sanskrit Is 
prdpopagamana (sec SBE xxli. 74 ff.). 

4 The present writer is under great obligation to Dr, Ohrt, of 
tlie German Embassy In Tokj'o, for permission to consult 
the MS of two lectures delivered before the Deutsche Gcscll* 
echaft fiir NaUir- und YSlkcrkundc Ostasiens in Tokj’o, during 
the winter of 1909-10. 


to the roof of the house, sit astride on the roof-ridge, 
and cry aloud : ‘ Come back. So and So, come back 
once more.’ Nobody inside the house is supposed 
to have heard the cry, but the dying man will 
revive for a little, and his spirit will linger for an 
hour or two before taking its final departure. 

After death, the corpse, which is washed by all 
Buddhist sects, but not universally by the Shinto 
(some sects apparently being contented with rub- 
bing with a wet cloth), is laid out, "with its face 
covered with a piece of white cotton or silk, and 
placed on a mat in some suitable place, very often 
m front of the toko-no-ma {‘ alcove’), in the best 
sitting-room. The co^se lies with its head to the 
north (as did that of Buddha), either on its back 
(Buddhist) or facing the west. At its head is 

I daced a mirror, and a sword for protection (the 
atter especially in the case of a samurai). Round 
the corpse is a screen. Ontside the screen is an 
eight-legged table (Shinto) with offerings of washed 
rice, fresh water, salt, fish, and a tamashiro,'* etc. 
In Buddhist houses there is no necessity for 
the table to have exactly eight legs, but the 
ollerings are so placed that the deceased may be 
able to see them. On the Buddhist table stands 
an ihai, or tablet, inscribed ■with the posthumons 
name of the deceased, offerings of vegetable foods 
{kumotsu), and, in a vase, a single branch of shikimi 
(Chinese anise). The single branch or stem is so 
specially associated ■with funerals that on other 
occasions a Japanese honseivife ■will not use a 
single branch for room-decoration. 

Both in Shinto and in Buddhism a kind of fiction 
is kept up, during the days intervening between 
death ana burial, that the spirit is still present 
■with the body. Meals are brought at stated 
intervals, the corpse is sometimes rolled from side 
to side, under pretence of giving it ease in lying, 
and conversation is kept up ■with it as though it 
were still alive. 

The corpse is dressed, in Shinto, in (1) a tafttsagi, 
a land of apron tied round the waist ; (2) a fiadagi, 
or shirt, reaching do^wn to the knees ; (3 and 4) 
a shitagi and an uwagi, a lower and an upper gar- 
ment, corresponding to the kami-shimo (lit. ‘ upper 
and lower ’) of ancient Japanese dress ; (5) an obi, 
or belt ; and (6) shitagutsu, or shoes. A corpse is 
never dressed in ceremonial clothes or uniform. 
These are placed in the coffin later. In Buddhist 
houses the garments are very much the same, 
only that a distinction is made between ■winter 
and summer garments, which may be either of 
white cotton or of silk (a further development 
of the fiction of the continued presence of the 
spirit in the body). But the garments are put on 
inside out, with the seams showing, and they are 
worn hidarimm, folded to the left, instead of to 
the right, as in life. At different parts of the gar- 
ments are stitched th# formulro Amida Butsu 

(‘Glory to Amida the Buddha’), or Namu myo ho 
rengekyd (‘ Glory to the Mystic Scripture of the 
Lotus of the True Law’), which are said to be 

1 The tamashiro is e wooden tablet, Just like the Buddhlrt 
iAot, except that it contains the actnal name ot the deceased, 
and not the iaimyO ('posthumous name'). When the sick 
person is about to draw his last breath, the head of the family, 
or the person whose duty it will be to perform the funeral cere- 
monies (morhu), washes his hands, chanpjs his clothes, places 
the tablet on a low table by the bedside, and then, taking it up 
again, carries it to the sickbed, and there respectfully UTites on 
it the sick man’s name. Then, addressing the dying man, ho 
announces to him that the tamashiro has been prepared os a 
place of residence for his spirit: 'With all respect I address 
thee. Suffer thy excellent spirit to remain in th'is tablet, and 
accept the worship which will henceforth bo perpetually offered 
before it by thy posterity in future ages.' Then, gently clapping 
his ^nds, ho bows once and retires. The tamashiro is then 
put rn a wooden box, or covered with a cloth, and placed, lacing 
the south, on a low tohlc In another room, "where ofTerineB are 
made belore It. The Buddhist lAai (which is made in dupTicate) 
cannot be prepared until after the priests have been called in to 
select a posthumous name for the aeceased. 
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potent protectors of the soul. In addition to the 
other garments, the Buddhists dress their corpses 
in straw sandals {waraji) and socks {tabi), the 
sandals being put on behind before. The corpse is 
also provided with a dzttdabukuro, or bag, contain- 
ing the rokumonsen, or six pieces of money required 
for the ferry across the Sandzunogawa, or Japanese 
Styx. Originally these were six pieces of actual 
money ; at a later period six pieces of paper, cut 
and stamped in imitation of actual coins, were 
used ; the present rohumonsen is simply a piece of 
paper with the representations of six coins stamped 
on it. The number of coins is not always the same 
— 6, 12, 18, 49, according to circumstances ; and the 
dzudabukuro, which is really an ascetic pilgrim’s 
bag, contains all manner of things necessary for 
the long journey now commencing — the first 
lock of hair cut from the head of the deceased in 
infancy, bits of his beard, nail-parings, teeth, a 
rosary, ‘letters of orders’ (A'ecAt-myaiK), a tobacco- 
pouch, a comb, pins, needles, threads, a single 
change of garments, and a towel ; bub there must 
not be more than one of eacli of these things. 
When a husband dies, a wife cuts off her hair and 
puts it into the bag; when a father dies, the 
children cut their nails and put the parings into 
the bag. 

In some houses, when a death occurs, a notice — 
kxchu (‘ period of mourning ’) — is posted at the 
entrance as a notification to visitors. In one of 
the busiest thoroughfares of Tokyo the present 
writer recently observed an expansion of this 
idea. In addition to the Tdchu notification, there 
was a little white table standing in the street, 
•with a white cloth over it, a bowl, and a flower- 
vase containing a single branch of shildmi. 

One of the first things to be done after a death 
is the notification to the authorities. This is 
made, first of all, to the headman or mayor of the 
village or urban district, while in the case of the 
Shinto it is also made to the priest of the vjigami 
shrine (i.c. the shiine of the tutelary god of the 
•village or family). Should that shrme be at an 
inconvenient distance from the deceased’s residence, 
some other temple near by is selected. The Shinto 
clergy do not, however, have much to do •with the 
arrangements for the funeral, although, as a matter 
of course, they have a voice in the selection of the 
day for the funeral obsequies. 

In Buddhist funerals the priests play a larger part, 
and in former days their r61e was more important 
even than it is now. This may be seen in the fapt 
that in some very ancient temples there may still 
be found a yukamba (‘bath-room’), in which the 
ceremony of washing the dead (yukan) was carried 
on under their directions. (The washing cere- 
mony takes place after midnight ; a new wash-tub, 
pail, dipper, and towel are used, and, after the 
washing is over, all these utensils, together •with 
any hair, nails, etc., taken from the body, are 
buried in some secluded spot.) The intervention 
of the priesthood is also necessary for the ceremonial 
sha^ving of the corpse, since shatung is the sign of 
ordination, and it is the theory of all Buddhist 
sects that the Buddhist layman passes at his death 
into the Order of Monks. When the sha^ving 
ceremony is over, the priests prepare a kechi-myaku,, 
(lit. ‘letters of orders,’ t.e. ‘certificate of ordina- 
tion’), which, as we saw above, is placed in the 
dzvdabuJcttro for use during the soul’s pilgrimage 
in the realms of the dead. 

The priests are also consulted about the selection 
of a day suitable for the funeral, and about the 
posthumous name to be given to the deceased. 
Government regulations and sanitary requirements 
interfere somewhat (not much) -iritn the absolute 
freedom of choice of a propitious d^, and attenipts 
are made to get the funeral fixeu f 


for some time 


•within 24 hours after death. But these regulations 
are more frequently honoured in the breach than 
in the observance, and an interval of many days 
sometimes occurs. (The difficulty is occasionally 
got over by postponing the fonnal announcement 
of the death imtu all the necessary arrangements 
for the funeral have been made.) In admtion to 
the ordinary cycle of the seven days of the week, 
there is another cycle of six days (generally to bo 
found in the almanacs), according to which the 
propitious and unpropitious days are sriected. 
The names of these six days are sensho, tomo- 
biki, sempu, hutmmetsu, damn, and shakko-,^ a 
tomobiki uay is never selected for a funeral. The 
posthumous name is always one -with a religions 
meaning, and it is also so formed as to mark the 
sect to which the deceased belonged. Thus yo 
always appears in the posthumous name of a 
J6do believer, and nichi and zen in those of Nichiren 
and Zen believers respectively, but it is not always 
the case with the latter. Appended to the post- 
humous name is a designation of the deceased’s 
status: koii (‘landlord’) and daishi (‘landlady’) 
for a gentleman and lady of high rank; shtnji 
(‘layman ’) and shinnyo (‘laywoman ’) for ordinary 
men and women; doji {‘lad’) for a boy; donyo 
(‘lass’) for a girl. 'The posthumous name is in- 
scribed on the ihai, which is exeented in duplicate, 
one being retained in the house, while the other 
goes to the funeral and is deposited in the templc._ 
At the end of 100 days after death, lacquered %ha\ 
take the place of the plain wooden ones first used 
In the same way, in Shinto rites, the tamashiro is 
at first placed in a ‘temporary soul-receptacle’ 
^kMrimitamaya) ; at the end of 60 days it is placed 
in a 'permanent soul-receptacle’ {mitamaya). In 
some Buddhist families there is a large family 
on which the names of all the deceased rocinbora 
are inscribed, 100 days after death. It should bo 
noticed that some Buddhist sects, e.g. the Shinshu, 
speak of two kinds of posthumous namesj the 
kaimyo, given by the priests ; and the honiyo, 
given to the soul in Paradise by Amida hiraselfy-a 
kind of ‘new name which no man knoweth sanng 
he that receiveth it.’ 

Notice is now sent, by post-card or otherwise, to 
friends and relatives, announcing the decease, it 
is customary to pay visits of condolence, and W 
send presents to the house of the deceased, ino 
nature and manner of presenting these gifta arc 
fixed by custom, but it is very common m tlio 
present day to offer money in lieu of other gnu 
a kindly tribute which is always very acceptable in 
view of the heavy expenses winch a Japanese 
funeral entails.® 

1 The oyde of six days (sco the tdismanlc 
mapic, e.g. Bawett’s ifajtu. lSOl) depends on the six 
common to Kabbala, Gnosticism, find is made 

B3Tnbolired the term to which refertn 

t?.‘e JudTo.ano‘st1o'?hon"gh‘?of the KewTeV.- 

“K^-are (i.) 



days are pood in the ^Vday hrin;:* 

noon. There la no contest will dler k. 

Its own luck, and no arnount o* Ag, ,hou!d b« 

CiU.) Sempu, 'first half bad.’ No ^ent 
undertaken on such a day. The aftcraron , unlaciy 

(ir.) Buimmetru, • destruction of Boddba. _A ^ Pafan. 
Bkiday. Nothin? done on such a ‘B’? Pr«^ • t 'tnjonli 
•great peace.' Very Incky for .tartlni 

or loumeys; cf. the old With tbs 

on a Journey on Sunday. (Ti-) &“0. ”“ j,,- 1 , unlacky- 

exception of the n'>onbi“ 0 hour, the wh^of t 7 
In the cheap Japanese calendars (toy wif) each oay « 
according- to this sixfold . i- rol. rill, o! tbs 

SE. Schiller, Oeschen^itten, W ^ yiUerk-if.ie 

Ostaeient ; cf.alsoA. B- targe ocf. 

In TASJ, Vol. xix. pU lii. _^The subject U a very larg 
beyond tne limits of this arUcle. 
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In due course the body is placed in the cofifin. 
Coffins {hits^lgi or kwan, the former distinctively 
Shintoist) are of two kinds — nehwan (‘sleeping 
coffin’) and zakwan (‘sitting coffin’). In the 
latter the corpse is placed in a praying posture ; in 
the former, in a recumbent one. At the bottom of 
the coffin is placed a piece of white cotton cloth, 
4 hand-hreadths wde, and 8 sTiaku (Jap. feet) in 
length; over this, a white/Mfon s.-sx&fusuma (‘ (juilf 
and ‘ coverlet ’), and a pillow. Then the corpse is put 
in, together with any objects, e.g. an inlutand or 
photographs, prized by the deceased during life ; and 
the whole is filled up ivith buckwheat husl^ to keep 
the body from moving. No metal object may he put 
into the coffin.^ The interval between the encomn- 
ment and the funeral is the most important period 
of the watching by the dead. It was a period of 
festivity in the old Shinto, hut is now generally 
passed m silence: in the Buddhist (‘ wake*) 
the silence is broken by the voices of the priests 
who are summoned on the last night to read Satras 
^ the side of the deceased and for his benefit. 
This is known as makuragyd,^ or ‘ pUlow-Scripture,’ 
and is accompanied by much burning of incense. 
Entertainments are provided for the guests. The 
lawfulness of the officiating priests partaking in 
these festivities is frequently ffiscussed in Bud&ist 
magazines. Veiy often the priest is provided with 
his meal apart from the laity, who do not begin 
until the clergy have finished ; and an attempt is 
sometimes made to save appearances by drinking 
the sak6 out of tea-cups. 

There are several strange old customs with regard 
to the choice of a location for the grave. Thus, in 
some of the remote mountain-villages in Tosa, 
while the corpse is stUl lying outstretched on the 
rush-mat, one of the near relatives kicks the pillow 
from under its head and carries it ofl' to the 
cemetery. When he has selected the proper place 
for the grave, he puts doivn the pillow there, and, 
taking out four small coins, throws them east, 
north, west, and south. ‘With these coins,’ he 
says, ‘ I buy seven square feet of ground from the 
god of the earth.’ Another old custom, still sur- 
viving in remote districts, is for a person not 
connected with the deceased by blood, and there- 
fore free from death pollution, to sweep the ground 
selected for the grave, to spread a rush-mat on it, 
and on a table placed on the mat to erect a kimorogi 
(‘temporary taDernaole’) for the earth-god. This 
is done by setting up sakaki branches iiith little 
paper pendants (niwa), etc., and by making offer- 
ings of rice, fish, vegetables, seaweed, and fruit. 
Then he offers the folioiving prayer : 

' I address the great god v/ho is the lord of this locality. A 
new grave is here to be made for N. (name, offlce, rank). With 
an oUering of vrine, boiled rice, and nuio, I pray thee to grant 
that he may lie in this nave for ever, free from affliction and in 
peace. I speak with all respect and humility.' 

Then he clasps his hands and hows tivice. 

When the preparations for the funeral are all 
complete, the coffin is carried into a front chamber, 
and incense, lights, and a single flower are again 
offered before it. A set of zen is also provided. 
In this case, the zen consists of a howl of unhulled 
boiled rice {kurogome no mcshi), soup, raw miso 
(‘ bean-paste ’), unrefined salt, and a pair of chop- 
sticks, one of which is made of wood and the other 
of bamboo. Everything is now in readiness for the 
funeral ceremony. From this point sectarian differ- 
ences become more marked, and it ivill be well to 
treat of Japanese funerals in detail according to 
the various sects. 

1 In certain Buddhist sects n pilgrim's stall and a doll are 
also put into the coffln (Ohrt). 

s The Sutra varies with the sect. In the Zen sect it Is TuikyB 
(Eka-Sutra) ; in the Shingon, RithuhjS (Buddhi-Sutra). These 
Sutras, which do no^exist in Sanskrit or Pali, are said to have 
been preaclicd by &kj-amunl shortly before his entry Into 
Nirvipa. They are classified under the NehangjS or Nlrvipa 
Sutras. 


II. Shinto. — A. purely Shinto funeral is divided 
into five distinct portions : (a) mitamauts^ishi, ot 
introduction of the spirit into the iamashiro ; (6) 
shukkwan, or taking the coffin out of the house ; 
(c) sdso, or funeral procession ; (d) maisd, or com- 
mittal to earth ; and (e) the subsequent purifica- 
tion. The actual ceremonies are conducted by the 
moshu (‘ chief mourner ’), who is generally the heir, 
eldest son, or other near relative. Eelatives in the 
ascending line are generally excluded. Eecently, 
when H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa lost his son, the 
moshu was Prince Its. The moshu is dressed in a 
dress of some dark colour, over which is worn a 
white hitatare {‘suiplice’) and an ehoshi (‘mitre’). 
In the middle classes, however, the ordinary haori 
(‘upper garment’) nuAhakama (‘nether garment’) 
are irMuently worn. 

(а) The mttamautsushi takes place apparently 
as soon as the iamashiro is provided. The moshu 
(sometimes a IwnnMiW, ‘priest’) sits down before 
the iamashiro, bows twice, claps his hands, and 
announces that the spirit (tamo) of the deceased 
has taken up its abode in the iamashiro. This is 
known as the zokuji, and the folloiving noriio 
(‘prayer’ [Shinto]) is used (tr. by Ohrt) : 

^Al&s I my (father), thou bast been taken away from ns. I, 
N. N., and the rest ot us that remain behind, will still continue to 
do thee faithful service in our hearts. Thy life has come to its 
close upon earth. Hear ns in thy place of rest, ns we celebrate 
tb^ obsequies. Deign, exalted spirit, to take up thy abode in 
this tamashiro, and remain at rest for ever in this thy house. 
I address thee with the deepest reverence.’ 

This noriio is frequently repeated, as well as the 
invitation to the soul to participate in the feast. 
The iamashiro is then placed on the kamidana, or 
‘god-shelf,’ used in Shinto houses. 

(б) Shukkwan. — Before the bier is taken out of 
the house, offerings of boiled rice, saki, etc., are 
again made. Then the celebrant seats himself 
before the bier, bows, claps his hands, and, pre- 
senting a tamagushi,^ addresses the spirit with the 
following noriio : 

•This day, ns the sun sets, wc shall reverently celebrate thy 
obsequies. We pray thee to behold us in peace and without 
anxiety, ns we start on our Journey and pursue our way (to the 
cemetery). 1 speak ivith deep reverence and humility.* 

Then he bows twice, claps his hands, and retires. 
All relatives present do the same. After this, 
four men, dressed in white, carry the coffin into the 
court-yard, where a fire is burning (on the theory 
of a midnight funeral), and the procession is formed 
in the following order : (1) coolies (or outriders); 
(2) coolies carrying torches or lanterns (still on the 
theory of the midnight funeral) ; (3) servant with 
a broom (relic of the old custom mentioned above) ; 
(4) white banner, 15 in. in width by 8 or 9 ft. 
in length, carried on a pole, and inscribed mth 
the name and title of the deceased ; (5) bearers 
with consecrated branches of the sakaki tree ; (6) 
chest with oflerings ; (7) bearers with torches and 
lanterns ; (8) the coffin (if a zakioan, it is carried in 
a kago [‘ litter ’] ; if a nekwan, on a bier of white 
wood ; it is carried on the shoulders of bearers in 
white surplices) ; (9) hohyo, a post, inscribed with 
the name, to be set up as a temporary mark for the 
grave ; and (10) the chief and other mourners, on 
foot, as a general rule. Trestles (koshidai), a table 
for offerings, hangings, and a wooden paU and 
dipper also form nart of the paraphernalia, but are 
now more generally found at the ^ace of interment. 

(c) The SOSO no shiki is generally celebrated in thin 
a curtained enclosure, though in Tokyo and other 
large places there are mortuaiy chapels to serve the 
purpose. The enclosure, or chapel, is invariably 
anranged in accordance ivith the annexed plan, the 
ritual observed in the chapel differing very slightly 
from that in the enclosure. 

As the_ funeral procession arrives, the musicians 
take their seats and begin to play. During this 
a consecrated branch adorned with nnmeroua pendants 
and Btreamera of paper. 
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time the bier is placed in its proper place, the 
flower-standards are arranged, and a high stand 
is erected, from which a pendant will later be 
suspended. When every one is seated, the cele- 
brant, with his assistant, advances before the bier 
and bows. During this ceremony the music has 
ceased, but it begins again as soon as the priests 
return to their places. 

The assistant now takes his place before the bier, 
but a little to the right of it. Acolytes bring 
a banner for the stand, and offerings to be placed 
on the table — sa^^, boiled rice, fresh lish, vegetables, 
seaweed, cakes, fruit, etc. Again the music ceases, 
while the chief celebrant advances once more, and, 
with his mace on his left hip, commences the re- 
petition of certain prayers, which contain a recital 
of the dead man’s birth, lineage, school-life, and 
career, official or otherwise, and conclude with 
words much to this effect : 

‘ Our honoured N. has passed away to our great regret ; to our 
sorrow he has given up the ghost. The prayer of our inmost 


lid. Then the grave is filled up, and on the new- 
made mound is planted the do/ir/o, a few lanterns 
and banners. An open shed resting on four nillnre 
is sometimes built over it, and generally it is sur- 
rounded with a magaki {‘bamboo fence’), and a 
shime (‘ cordon’) of rice-straw string. 

The Shinto ritual does not contemplate crema- 
tion, but it is sometimes adopted. In timt case the 
maiso-no-kotoba and the ritual that follows are 
used at the time of the interment of the ashes. 

(e) The purificatory rites are of two kinds— of the 
house and of the mourners. The house is purified, 
immediately after the corpse has been tairen out, 
by a Shinto priest, who comes in and waves a 
tamagnshi in every direction, though sometimes 
the purification is accomplished by the priest’s 
rinsing his mouth with water and throwing salt 
over Ins head. 

The mourners are purified on their return from 
the funeral. (The return journey is always by 
a different road from that taken when going to 
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heart was that he might live to very great age, but it is the way 
of the fleeting world that he should come to this. Our prayer 
is that he wifi regard with tranquil eyes the obsequies we are 
now performing, and lie down to rest in his grave, leaving his 
spirit behind him to guard the house. Reverently and with 
homilitj- 1 make this prayer.’ 

This prayer is known as the maiso-no-kotoba ( ‘ words 
of _ committal’). Everybody stands while it is 
bein" offered. When tne music begins again, the 
chief mourner, habited in black with a white 
surplice, and wearing a black cboski (‘mitre’) and 
straw sapdals, comes forward and offers a branch 
of sakaki as a iamagushi. All the relatives and 
friends follow this example, the attendant priests 
having a large number in readiness for the needs 
of the visitors. Funeral orations are delivered, 
sometimes before and sometimes after the offering 
of the tamagusJii. 

(<f) Maiso . — The coffin is now carried to the 
grave, and lowered into it, with few or no cere- 
monies. A few handfuls of earth are thrown upon 
it, and a boshi, ‘ plate,’ inscribed with the name, 
age, rank, etc., of the deceased, is put on the coffin- 


,he funeral. ) There are apparently three meth^ 
)f purifying persons, viz. (1 and 2) the 
ibserved in purifying a house, and (3) ^ 

nore elaborate one._ Offenngs are 
he tamashiro, and in front of them a 
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the saishi-no-hotola are used — ^prayers aslong the 
spirit of the deceased to take ap his abode in the 
mbyo, and beseeching the whole body of the an- 
cestors to receive him into their company. Similar 
prayers are offered on the 100th day after death. 
On that day the temporary post should be removed 
from the grave, and a stone monument set up. 
The first anniversary is observed ; after that, the 
anniversaries of the 3rd, 6th, 10th, 20th, 30th, 40th, 
50th, and 100th years. After that, there is a com- 
memoration eve^ 100 years. The reader will 
understand that it is only in very exalted families 
that such minntiffi can be attended to, but the 
Shinto funeral is in any case almost entirely con- 
fined to the highest classes. 

IIL Buddhist. — Something has already been 
said about customs observed in Buddhist houses in 
the care of the dead. The general procession is 
somewhat as follows (it is more striking to the eye 
by reason of the greater splendour of vestments, 
etc.): (1) bearers with natural flowers (seikwa); 

(2) bearers with artificial flowers (tsukuri-hana ) ; 

(3) four (sometimes two) paper dragons on poles 
Ijato), these being evidently coimected with the 
friendly Nagas of Indian Buddhism; (4) banner 
(mtiK), with the personal name of the deceased ; 
(6) the ofBciant priest (doshi), with his assistant 
(mukaiso) ; (6) white paper lanterns ; (7) one ihai 
(the other is left at home) ; (8) incense (koro) ; (9) 
the coffin on a bier, borne on men’s shotflders, and 
with a few friends of the deceased walking beside 
it; and (10) the mourners (generally myinrifeisAa). 
A bird-cage full of birds to be released at the 
grave-side, and a sotoba or stupa, actually a post, 
notched near the top, and inscribed with Sanskrit 
characters, often form portions of the procession.* 

I, Ceremonies of the Zen.* — {!)_ Tht service in 
the house, — In this sect, the officiating priest is 
generally called the indoshi, because a large part 
of his duty is supposed to be to guide (tnrfo suru) 
the soul of the deceased on its voyage through the 
realms of the dead. The indoshi begins by laying 
his hossu (‘chowry,’ a brush made of long white 
hair) on the lid of the coffin, as a sign of authority. 
Then he takes up the razor that has been used to 
shave the deceased. This is followed by the 
words : 

Teijo thuhatsu Tdgtixtn eJiujS Tori bontw Xugyo jahumetm : 
‘ The hair and beard nave been shared. I pray that all creatures 
may forsake evil paeons for ever, and reach the goal of 
annihilation.' 

This verse is sung three times, sometimes by the 
officiant alone, sometimes by the officiant and 
chorus. Next follows, sung or said in the same 


each line, and twice at the end of the stanzs 
spirit of the deceased is supposed to join 
ms recitation ; 


'All the evil karma, which I hare accumulated In i 
has ^d its origin in desire, hatred, or ignorance, In a 
previous existences which has had no beginning. It i 
the body, the tongue, and the mind. All this I conies: 
The priest continues : 

'Thou hast confessed thy evil deeds of body, tonj 
mind, and hast obtained the perfect purification. No 
fore, thou must stand fast in the ihree itefuges, in 
the Law, and the Order. The Three Treasures have a 1 
virtue, the threefold absolute virtue, the threefold vir 
was in Buddha's time, the threefold virtue as it is i 
when there is no Buddha (itlai tambo, genzen tan 
tatribS). When thou hast taken refuge in them, thj 
shall be completed.' 

Eecitation of the ninefold (freed follows : 


Hamukie Buttu, ‘Glory to Buddha in whom I take r 
Samukis Ho, ■ Glory to the Law in which I take refo 
Hamukie SS, ‘ „ „ Order „ „ 

Eie-buitu-mudS-son, 'I take refuge in Buddha, th 
eminent.’ 

Ete-ho.Ti-jin-tm, *1 take refuge in the low, the undi 
Eie-tO^wagO-ton, ‘ ,, „ the Order, the 1 

ous.’ 

Kiehuk-kyB, 'I have finished taking refuge in Buddh 
Eie-h6-ky6, ‘ ,, ,, ,, the La' 

Kie-tB-ki/6, ‘ „ „ „ the On 

(Alter each eentence the clapper sounds once ; at th 
is sounded twice.) 

The officiant goes on : 


commandments. 
L /usesshB, 

2. fuehutS, 

8. fujaind. 


i. /umCgi , 

6. fukothu, *• 

6. /taekkua, " 

7. fujitankita," 


‘ After this wise have I now conferred on thee the ] 
Henceforth, the Tathigata (the Buddha), the Truest, 
f ectly-Eidightened is thy Teacher. Put no faith In the 7 
nor in any heretical teachers, but have respect to t: 
Benevolence, Deliverance, and Compassion that ha 
vouchsafed thee. Now wll I recite for thee the t« 
They are these : 

“ thou Shalt not destroy life." 

„ BtcaL” 

„ commit fornication i 

tery." 

„ lie." 

„ sell intoxicating liquo 

„ backbite.” 

„ praise self at the oi] 

others.” 

„ be grudging of the 

the Law.” 

„ be angry.” 

„ speak evil of the 

Treasures." 

These ten grave commandments have been formul! 
previous Buddhas and banded down by successive Pol 
I have now entrusted them to thee. Keep them well In 
existences until thou attain to the Buddhahood. (This 
may be repeated at the discretion of the celebrant.) J 
beings that fulfil the Commandments of Buddha are pi 
the same rank with Him. He that is in the same rank 
Perfectlv Enlightened One is truly a Bon of Buddha.’ 

(W'ooden dappers twice, handbell thrice.) 

The priests present now chant a stanza kno 
the aaihishu. When it is finished, a pries 
the one who led the service before) takes i 


8 . fvktnhBtai, " 


0. /tahin-i, " 

10. fuk^ambe, '• 


manner : 


word ; 


Butm tangaichu Onnai funodart Eton ngurpui Shinjitsu 
JiBm tha : ‘ Svhilst transmigrating through the Three Worlds, 
ties of kindness and affection carmot bo cut off. He who has 
cut off this He, and entered the realm of the unconditioned, is 
truly a grateful mam’ 

Now follows an exhortation to the deceased to 
confess his sins : 

’ Toung man of good birth ’ fit ’rill be remembered that the 
deceased is supposed to have received the tonsure), ‘if thou 
wish to stand fast in the Eefuges and to observe the command- 
ments, thou shoufdest first confess all thy sins. (There are 
two formuhn o'f penitence ; there is also the form of confession 
which has come from the former Buddhas and been handed 
down by successive patriarchs.) All thy sins will be pardoned. 
Eecitc these words after me.' 

Then the priest recites the confession, with the 
sound of clappers {kaishalM) once at the end of 

J The Sanskrit characters arc Kha lake ra a, representing 
the five tkandhat (‘ forms of mundane consciousness ), end, as 
an alternative, the five elements which compose the universe. 
In Shingon, we have the pair of formula A-ba^-ka-kia and 
NAa-la-ta-ro^J : In Irennus, the Gnostic terms Abraxat end 
Caiilaeau (Iremeus eaj-s that Caulaeau = ‘mundus’ (cf. voL ii. 
p. 423, note)). See the present ■writer’s The Faith of Half 
Japan, London, 19U. 

2 Wo take the Zen first, not as being the oldest of the now 
existing sects, but as representing most specially the purely 
Indian side of Japanese Buddhism. 


‘ After this wise has been sung the daihithu. The 
arising therefrom are to be transferred to N. (here Im 
kaimySl, newly returned to the elements. We pray thi 
•we place his body in the coffin the Sambhoga land may 
him.’ 

Then all together ; 

‘AB the Buddhas in the Ten Directions and in thi 
Worlds, all the Honourable Bodhisattvas and MahAsatti 
Mahiprajfiipiramita, the land of the Sambhoga Kiya.* 

The same priest continues : 

• If we meditate deeply on these things, lo I birth am 
succeed each other as heat follows cold. They come 1 
lightning Hashing over the deep sky, their going is 1 
cessation of waves on the great sea. The newly d 
N. has this day euddenlv come to the end of his life, by 
of the exhaustion of all seeds of existence. He unde 
that all composite objects must be dissolved, and is co! 
that the extinction (of the seeds of existence) is bliss. T 
congregation here a.*sembled will respectfully recite the 
of the saints. May the blessings resulting from that re< 
sen'c to adorn the road leading to Nirvapa. 

Vairochana, the Buddha of the Holy DharroakSya. 

Rochana, the Buddha of the Perfect Eambhogakiya. 

Sikyamunl, the Buddha, whose NlmuApakiya Incar 
are hundreds upon hundreds of millions. 

Honourable Jlaitreya Buddha, for whoee coming we w 

All Buddhas in the Ten Quarters and the Three World: 

MahiySna-Saddharmapup^arika Eutra (personified). 

MahArya Hanjuiri Boahimttva. 
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time the hier is placed in its proper place, the 
flower-standards are arranged, and a high stand 
is erected, from which a pendant will later be 
suspended. ^Vhen everj' one is seated, the cele- 
brant, with his assistant, advances before the bier 
and bows. During this ceremony the music has 
ceased, but it begins again as soon as the priests 
return to their places. 

The assistant now takes his place before the bier, 
but a little to the right of it. Acolytes bring 
a banner for the stand, and offerings to be placed 
on the table — saM, boiled rice, fresh lish, vegetables, 
seaweed, cakes, fruit, etc. Again the music ceases, 
while the chief celebrant advances once more, and, 
with his mace on his left hip, commences the re- 
petition of certain prayers, which contain a recital 
of the dead man’s birth, lineage, school-life, and 
career, official or otherwise, and conclude with 
words much to this effect : 

‘ Our honoured N. has passed away to our great regret ; to our 
sorrow he has given up the ghost. The prayer of our inmost 


lid. Then the grave is filled up, and on the new- 
made mound is planted the bohjo, a few lanterns, 
and banners. An open shed resting on four pillars 
is sometimes built over it, and generally it is sur- 
rounded with a viagalci (‘bamboo fence’), and a 
shime (‘ cordon’) of rice-straw string. 

_ The Shinto ritual does not contemplate crema- 
tion, but it is sometimes adopted. In that case the 
maiso-no-kotoha and the ritual that follows are 
used at the time of the interment of the ashes. 

(c) The purificatory rites are of two kinds— of the 
house and of the mourners. The house is purified, 
immediately after the corpse has hcen taken out, 
by a Shinto priest, who comes in and waves a 
tamagushi in every direction, though sometimes 
the purification is accomplished by the priest’s 
rinsing his mouth with water and throwing salt 
over Ins head. 

The mourners are purified on their return from 
the funeral. (The return journey is always by 
a different road from that taken when going to 
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heart was that he might live to very great age, but it is the way 
of the fleeting world that he should come to this. Our prayer 
is that he will regard with tranquil eyes the obsequies we are 
now performing, and lie down to rest in his grave, leaving his 
spirit behind him to guard the house. Reverently and with 
humility I make this prayer.' 

This prayer is known as the maiso-no-kotola {‘ words 
of committal ’). Everybody stands while it is 
being offered. Wlien the music begins again, the 
chief mourner, habited in black with a white 
surplice, and wearing a black choshi (‘mitre’) and 
straw sandals, comes forward and offers a branch 
of sakaki as a tamagushi. All the relatives and 
friends follow this example, the attendant priests 
having a large number in readiness for the needs 
of the visitors. Funeral orations are delivered, 
sometimes before and sometimes after the offering 
of the tamagushi. 

(d) Maiso. — The coffin is now carried to the 
grave, and lowered into it, ■with few or no cere- 
monies. A few handfuls of earth are thrown upon 
it, and a boshi, ‘ plate,’ inscribed with the name, 
age, rank, etc., of the deceased, is put on the coffin- 


he funeral.) There are apparently three methods 
f purifying persons, viz. (1 and 2) the methods 
bserved in purifying a house, and (3) a slightly 
lore elaborate one. Offerings are placed before 
he tamashiro, and in front of them a branch of 
akaki. Tlie priest (or the moshtt) recites the fol- 
jwing norito : 

‘I thus address the spirit of (my father) ^^o has now ^orae 

god. I prayed day and night that thou mighlest l^c to 1« a 

undred yeafs old, and now I can but weep fn^ lament that 

mu hast left this beautiful world, and gone 

eyond. I beseech thee, listen in peace to 

s^mbled here, as we celebrate the worship of the dead with 

II manner of food.’ 

'hen the offerings arc removed. 

The first fifty days after death are 
ccording to the Shinto rituals witli datly offcnn^ 
efore the tamashiro. Special 
he 10th, 20th, 30th, etc. On the fiftieth dny. 
amashiro is removed from its temporary shnne to 
he mitamaya or luthyo (‘ spjrit-hou.so ), '‘"d hcncc- 
orth the worship of the spirit is perfomed along 
rith that of the other ancestors. On this occasion, 
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the saishi-no-kotoha are used — prayers asking the 
spirit of the deceased to take up his abode in the 
kaiyo, and beseeching the whole body of the an- 
cestors to receive him into their company. Similar 
prayers are offered on the 100th day after death. 
On that day the temporary post should he removed 
from the grave, and a stone monument set up. 
The first anniversary is observed ; after that, the 
anniversaries of the 3rd, 6th, 10th, 20th, 30th, 40th, 
50th, and 100th years. After that, there is a com- 
memoration eve^ 100 years. The reader will 
understand that it is only in very exalted families 
that such minutiee can be attended to, hut the 
Shinto funeral is in any case almost entirely con- 
fined to the highest classes. 

III. Buddhist. — Something has already been 
said about customs observed in Buddhist houses in 
the care of the dead. The general procession is 
somewhat as follows (it is more striking to the eye 
by reason of the greater splendour of vestments, 
etc.): (1) hearers with natural flowers (sdkwa)', 

(2) hearers with artificial flowers (tsukuri-bana ) ; 

(3) four (sometimes two) paper dragons on poles 
{jato), these being evident^ connected with the 
mendly Nfigas of Indian Buddhism ; (4) banner 
(meiki), with the personal name of the deceased ; 
(6) the ofBciant priest (doshi), with his assistant 
(mukaiso) ; (6) white paper lanterns ; (7) one ihai 
(the other is left at home) ; (8) incense (koro) ; (9) 
the coffin on a bier, home on men’s shoulders, and 
with a few friends of the deceased walking beside 
it; and (10) the mourners (generally inytnrtHsAa). 
A bird-cage fall of birds to he released at the 
grave-side, and a sotoha or stupa, actually a post, 
notched near the top, and inscribed with Sanskrit 
characters, often form portions of the procession.^ 

I. Ceremonies of the Zen.“— (1) The service in 
the house. — In this sect, the officiating priest is 
generally called the indoshi, because a large part 
of his duty is supposed to be to guide (inad sum) 
the soul of the deceased on its voyage through the 
realms of the dead. The indoshi begins by laying 
his hossu (‘chowry,’ a brush made of long white 
hair) on the lid of tbe coffin, as a sign of authority. 
Then he takes up the razor that has been used to 
shave the deceased. This is followed by the 
words : 

Trijo shuhatm Togwan thujd Tori bonno Xugyo jakumctm : 
‘Tbe hair and beard nave been shaved. I pray that ^ creatures 
may forsake evil passions for ever, and reach the goal of 
annihilation.’ 

This verse is sung three times, sometimes by the 
officiant alone, sometimes by the officiant and 
chorus. Next follows, sung or said in the same 
manner : 

Ituten tangaichu Onnai /unodan Exon nyurnui Shinjitsu 
hSon tha : ‘ tVhilst transmigrating through the Three Worlds, 
ties of kindness and affection cannot be cut off. He who bos 
cut off this tie, and entered the realm of the unconditioned, is 
truly a grateful man.’ 


each line, and twice at the end of the stanza. The 
spirit of the deceased is supposed to join him in 
ms recitation : 

* All the evil karma, which I have accumulated In the post, 
has had its origin in desire, hatred, or ignorance, in a series of 
previous esdstences which has had no beginning. It b due to 
the body, the tongue, and the mind. All this I confess.’ 

The priest continues : 

‘Thou hast confessed thy evil deeds of body, tongue, and 
mind, and hast obtained the perfect purification. Now, there- 
fore, thou must stand fast in the Three Refuges, in Buddha, 
the Law, and the Order. The Three Treasures have a threefold 
virtue, the threefold absolute virtue, the threefold virtue os it 
was in Buddha's time, the threefold virtue as it is in a time 
when there is no Buddha (ittai sambo, genzen sambb, juji 
eambS). When thou hast taken refuge in them, thy virtues 
shall be completed.’ 

Eecitation of the ninefold Creed follows ; 

Namukie Butsu, ‘ Glory to Buddha in whom I take refuge.’ 

Namukie Ho, ‘ Glory to the Law in which I take refuge.” 

Hamxtkie SB, * „ „ Order „ „ .’ 

Eie-bulsxt-mudB-son, ‘ I take refuge in Buddha, the super- 
eminent.’ 

Kie-ho-ri-jin-^on, ‘I take refuge in the Law, the undeliled.’ 

Eit-sB-wagB-son, ‘ „ „ the Order, the harmonl 

ous.‘ 

Eie-buk-kyB, * I have finished taking refuge in Buddha,’ 

Eie-hB-kyB, ‘ ,, ,, „ the Law.’ 

Eie-sB-kyB, • ,, „ „ the Order.’ 

[After each sentence the clapper sounds once ; at the end it 
is sounded twice.] 

The officiant goes on : 

' After this wise have I now conferred on thee the Refuges. 
Henceforth, the Tathagata [the Buddha], the Truest, the I’er- 
fectly-Hhilightened is thy Teacher. Put no faith in the Tempter, 
nor m any heretical teachers, but have respect to the great 
Benevolence, Deliverance, and Compassion that have neen 
vouchsafed thee. Now mil I recite for thee the ten grave 
commandments. They are these : 

L fusesshB, “ thou Shalt not destroy life.” 

2. faehutB, “ ,, steal.” 

a fujaind, “ „ commit fornication or adnl. 

tery.” 

4. fumBgo, •• „ lie.” 

B. fukoshu, " „ sell intoiicatlDg liquors.” 

6. fxisekkwa, " „ backbite.” 

7. fujisankita," „ praise self at the expense of 

others.” 

8. fxtkenhBzai, “ „ be grudging of the gifts of 

the Law.” 

9. fushin-i, " „ be angrj’.” 

10. fuhBsambB," „ speak evil of the Three 

Treasures." 

These ten grave commandments have been formula^ by 

revious Buddhas and handed down by successive Patriarchs. 

have now entrusted them to thee. Keep them well in all thy 
existences until thou attain to tbe Buddbahood. [This formula 
may be repeated at tbe discretion of the celebrant.] Sentient 
beings that fulfil the Commandments of Buddha are placed in 
the same rank with Him. He that is in the same rank as the 
Perfectly Enlightened One is truly a Son of Buddha.' 

[Wooden clappers twice, handbell thrice.] 

The priests present now chant a stanza known as 
the aaihishu. When it is finished, a priest (not 
the one who led the service before) takes up his 
word : 

‘After this wise has been sung the daihishxt. The merits 
arising therefrom are to be transferred to N. [here Insert the 
kaimyB], newly returned to the elements. We pray that when 
we place his body in the coEfin the Sambhoga land may receive 
him.’ 


Now follows an exhortation to the deceased to 
confess his sins : 

• Young man of good birth ' [it will be remembered that the 
deceased is supposed to have received the tonsure], ‘If thou 
wish to stand fast in the Refuges and to observe the command- 
ments, thou shouldest first confess all thy sins. [There are 
two formulso of penitence ; there is also the form of confession 
which has come from the former Buddhas and been handed 
down by successive patriarchs.] All thy sins will be pardoned. 
Recite these words after me.’ 

Then the priest recites the confession, with the 
sound of clappers (kaishaku) once at the end of 


1 The Sanskrit characters are Eha la ka ra a, representing 
the five skandhas (‘ forms of mundane consciousness ), and, os 
an alternative, the five elements which compose the universe. 
In Shingon, we have the pair of formulas A-ba-ra-ka-kia and 
Eha-la-ka-va.a: in irenxus, the Gnostic terms Abraxas and 
CaxUacau arenasus saj-s that Caulacau = • mund^ ’ [cf.yol. ii. 
p. 428, note]). See the present writer’s Ths Faxth of Half 
Japan, London, 1911. . . . . it 

a We take the Zen first, not ns bemg the oldMt of the now 
existing sects, but ns representing most specially the purely 
Indian side of Japanese Buddhism. 


Then all tegether : 

‘All the Buddhas in the Ten Directions and in the Three 
Worlds, all the Honourable Bodhlsattvos and llah&sattvas, and 
Habaprnjulipfiramita, the land of tbe Sambhoga Efiya.’ 


The same priest continues : 

‘ If wo meditate deeply on these things, lo 1 birth and death 
succeed each other ns heat follows cold. They come like the 
lightning flashing over the deep sky, their going Is like the 
cessation of waves on the great sea. The newly deceased 
N. has this day suddenly come to the end of his life, by reason 
of the exhaustion of all seeds of existence. He understands 
that all composite objects must be dissolved, and Is convinced 
that the extinction [of the seeds of existence) Is bliss. Tlie holy 
congregation hero assembled will respectfulli" recite the names 
of the saints. May the blessings resulting from that recitation 
serve to adorn the road leading to Nirvipa. 

Vairochana, the Buddha of tiie Holy Dharmakiya. 

Rochana, the Buddha of the Perfect Sambhogakij-a. 

Sakyamuni, the Buddha, whose Nirm.tnakii'a incarnstlonl 


Sakyamuni, the Buddha, whose Nirm.toakij'a Incarnatl 
are hundreds upon hundreds of millions. 

Honourable JIaltreya Buddha, for whose coming we wwlt. 
All Buddhas in the Ten Quarters and the Three Worlds. 
MahSyina-Saddharmapuodarika Eutra (personified). 
Mahfirya Maujufri Bodblsattva. 
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MahEyana Samantabhadra Bodhlsattva, 

31abak&ruiplka AvalokiteSvara Bodhlsattra. 

Honourable Bodhlsattvas and Hahdsattvas. 

Mah5prajnap5ramita.’ 

[Here follows the shariraxmont or stanza for wonhloninfif the 
relics of Buddha.] ^ 

One priest alone : 

‘ After this wise the Names of the Holy Ones have been 
recited, and the Sutra has been chanted. The merits arising 
therefrom will be transferred to the newly-deceased N. to 
adorn the Sambhoga land, with the prayer that the soni may 
travel beyond the consecrated border (of personified existence), 
that its harmd may be exhausted, that a superior lotus flower 
may open for it, and that the Buddha may give it a prediction 
for life. Once more the Holy Assemblage is invited to chant.' 
All present : 

‘ All the Buddhas in the Ten Quarters and the Three Worlds, 
all the Bodhisattvas, Mahisattvas, and UabfiprajnflpfLramlta.* 
Then the inddshi : 

‘ We are now about to lift the sacred cofUn, and to celebrate 
imposing obsequies. The assembly is implored to recite the 
great names of saints, and to assist the soul of the deceased 
along the road to Nin’Spa.* 

This ends the mdkuragyo, or service in the honse. 
The procession is now formed outside, and, when 
the cofBn has been put on the bier, a start is made 
for the temple or graveyard. 

(2) The services in the temple. —Whilst the pro- 
cession, professedly modelled on the funeral of 
Suddhodana (the father of the Buddha), is making 
its way to the temple, certain preparations have 
been made for its reception. The temple-bell has 
been set tolling, and goes on until the cortbge 
reaches the front gates. In the court-yard four 
small torii {‘gates’) of wood have been erected 
facing E., S., W., and N. On each is suspended a 
tablet \vith an inscription : (1) Sosshimmon, the 
gate of religious awakening ; (2) Shugyomon, the 
gate of religious practices ,* (3) Bodaimon, the gate 
of Bodhi ; and (4) Nehammon, the gate of Nirvana. 
Th^ are symbolical of the various ways that lead 
to Eternal Life, and the coffin is carried three 
times round to them all to show that, in the 
opinion of the Zen, all four are necessary. The 
ceremony may be held either in the main hall of 
the temple or in an open court-yard. 

While the procession is making its round of the 
four torii, some of the priests slip into the temple 
or hall, and begin the recital of certain dharanl 
( ‘ secret formulm ’). These are supposed to be very 
efficacious, even by the Zen sect, which originated 
in a protest against the magic formulas that were 
so rife in the China of the 6th cent. A.D. Gradually 
the assembly take their seats ; when all are seated 
and the music and chanting have come to an end, 
the inddshi recites the indo, or ‘guiding words,’ 
for the benefit of the soul of the deceased. Then 
another priest says .- 

‘This day the ncwly-deoeased N., having exhausted ail the 
causes of life (Skr. pratyaya), has entered Nirv’ipa, and Is now 
to be buried according to the lAw. His phenomenal body, the 
body that endures for a hundred years, will be buried ; the real 
Self will be sent to tread the lone path that leads to Nirvana. 
The holy assembly (of monks) is therefore prayed to assist the 
soul that is being enlightened, and to recite.’ 

Here aU the priests present take up their cue and 
recite ; 

•Vairochana, the Buddha of the Holy Dbarmakiya,’ cto., as 
above. 

The priest resumes : 

‘After this wise have the holy Names been praised, and the 
soul that is being enlightened has been helped. Let us pray 
that the mirror of Wisdom may shed its brightness on him, 
that the wind of Truth may waft on him its splendours. In 
the garden of Bodhi (‘Infinite knowledge') may the flowers of 
Znlightenmcnt and Wisdom bloom, and on the sen of reality 
may the waves roll free from every stain. We offer three cups 
of tea, we offer incense to accompany him along the solitary, 
clouded path, and we worship the ossemblaM of the saints.’ 
Here the congregation ■ recites the Bydgonshu ; 
then the priest alone : 

•After this wise have the names of the Holy Ones been 
chant^ and the Sutra been redted. The merits accruing 
from this act of worship are to be transferred (tie) to the newly- 
deceased N., at the time of his interment, to adorn the Sam- 
bhoga land." 

Chorus of attendant priests : 

■ All the Buddhas in the Ten Quarters,' etc., as above. 


Small bells, dnuns, and cymbals are beaten in 
chorus three times, and the coffin is taken away 
for cremation or [and] interment. 

No special ceremonies are observed in cremation. 
When the body (or the ashes, as the case may be) 
comes to the place of interment, it is lowered into 
its grave by the nearest kinsman. All the banners 
are placed on the coffin-lid, and the relatives each 
take a handful or spadeful of earth, which they 
throw into the grave. The grave is then filled up. 

2 . Ceremonies of the Shingon. — We now come 
to a sect whose ceremonies it is most difficult to 
describe, for the reason that a great deal is done 
by dumb show, the so-called mudrS, ‘signs of the 
band,’ being matters of prime importance in these 
ceremonies. Great stress also is laid on the recital 
of mystic formulm in debased Sanskrit, which it is 
not mways easy to understand. Some of these 
formnliB are secret, and may not be revealed to 
the general public.__ [For all these the student is 
referred to vol. viii. of the Annales du Music 
Guimet.'\ The Shingon sect is in many w^s the 
most interesting of all the Buddhist sects in Japan ; 
for not only has it been the great inspircr of 
Japanese art, but it has certam most striking 
resemblances both to Alexandrian Gnosticism and 
to the Jewsh Kabbala. These wll be duly pointed 
out as they occur. 

(1) Ceremonies in the house.^ — A temporary place 
of worship having been arranged, when the service 
is about to commence, the officiant, also called 
inddshi, goes before the collin •with the long-handled 
incense-burner in his hand, and makes a bow. 
Then he takes his seat on the raiban (‘exalted 
seat of worship’), rubs his hands with dsuM 
(‘liquid incense’), and spends some moments in 
meditation, the subjects of which are supposed to 
be the ‘three secrets’ (i.e, the secret dharajit, the 
secret manual acts, and the secret teachings which 
have been committed to him) ; the ‘way of purify- 
ing the three deeds,’ i.e. of body, mouth, and heart; 
the ‘three sections,* i.e. the world of Buddhas, the 
world of the I^tus, and the Diamond World ; and 
the ‘putting on of spiritual armour.’ All these 
meditations are exhinited Iw the corresponding 
fonnulcB and manual acts. This section is closed 
by a meditation on the scented water, wliicli is 
called the kajikdsui,^ ‘scented water signifying 
the acceptence by the believer of the great mercy 
of the Tathiigata projected over the liearta of liis 
creatures ’ (so explained in Sojcushinjdbuisugi). 
This produces an effectual union of the worship- 
per’s heart ■with that of the Buddha. 

The celebrant now proceeds to the invocation of 
the Buddhas. Commencing •with a manual act 
(‘diamond-joining-hands’), which signifies the 
raising of the thoughts towards bodhi, accom- 
panied by a dhdrant of the same import, ho pro- 
ceeds by a series of gestures and formulm, which 
it is not necessary 'to give here, to invoke the Uni- 
verse* and the Atoms.* From the invocation of 

1 Tho Shingon houae-ceremoniea are portonned before a email 
tcroporary altar, on which stand the hnag^c* of the thlrtwn 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, supposed to take charge of the 
Boul of the dead for several years after death* These thirteen 
Buddhas, who are clearly not particularly , 9 c"pcct^ witn 
primitive Buddhism, appear to correspond wth the or 
the thirteen realms of the dead, through which, ^he 

book Pistis Sophia, the Gnostics Bupposed the souls of the dead 
to pass In Hades, thirteen Buddhas are not peculiar to 
the Shingon. though thla ecct lays more stress on them than 
docs any of the others. Seenote on the »cWrct 
writer’s Shinran and hit Work (Tokyo, 1910), Appendix 111., 

am,t^,or bapt^mal 

rites (Jap. Jfenjd), of both Shingon 

to the opobaltamum mentioned by Iremous as used in the bap- 
tisms of the Marcorian heretics. , , „ . R.n.VHt 

3 The dhdravi is Om-tammaya tatoban.a deto^ Ein-i^ 
which we have not been able to unders jnd. The manual act 
is called a meditation on SanuntaWiadra. . i. ,, 

« Here the dAdrapI refers to the , It Is 

Om Abiraunim, 'earth, water, fire, wind, void. This name 
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the Universe impersonal he passes to that of the 
Universe person^, to the Five Buddhas,' to Ami- 
tahha, the giver of immortality and to Amitahha 
with his attendants AvaloldteSvara and Mahas- 
thamaprapta, that they will come to the funeral 
ceremony and invite the deceased to enter the bliss 
of Paradise. After each of these invocations, the 
Icdmyoshingon,^ or invocation of the Five Dhyani- 
huddhas, is chanted three times. Then, coming 
lower in the scale of dignity, we have the invoca- 
tion of K^itigarbha, the sixfold protecting angel 
of the dead (Ro^ Jizo), and that of Fudo-myo-d 
(AchSravidydrdja)aiii the other ^e&tvidydrajas — 
Mahatejas, Vajrayak^a, Kundali, and Tribhava- 
vijaya. The mantra of K§itigarbha is Rakakahi 
sanmyei abiraunken sotoaka ; that of Fad6-my6-6, 
which is chanted three times, is Nomaku sdmanda 
bdsarada sendammdkara shdteisowataya untaratd 
kamman. (The meaning of these Sanskrit formulae 
is now wholly lost. ) 

We now get three mudrds, representing the 
‘preaching’ of Vairochana of the three kayos — 
the Dharmakaya {Namu A), the Sambhogakaya 
{Namu Vam), and the Nirmanakaya (Namu Un). 
The three syllables A-vam-un (possibly Skr. oih 
=a+w -H ot) represent the ‘ Trinity ’ of Vairochana. 
Then the stupa is figuratively opened and shut — 
an evident allusion to the Saddharmapundarika j 
Sutra j next, a mudra (or manual gesture) figuring 
the abhiseka of Fudo-myo-d (see above), with Namu 
bam repeated thrice ; next, three representing re- 
spectively the Dharmakaya, Sambhogakaya, and 
NirmSnakaya (possibly of Fudo-my6-6), ivith man- 
tras respectively — A n oanran kan ken, A biraunken, 
and Arahashand. But Fud6, like K§itigarbha, is 
sixfold in his operations in the six spheres of sen- 
tient existence, and we consequently nave a suitable 
gesture, imparted to K3b6 Daishi by his Chinese 
tutor Keikwa, for which the mantra is Abiraunken, 
together with a secret formula which may not be 
written down, but which may be attained by means 
of a proper ‘meditation on the Fire.’ 

Thus, the whole celestial hierarchy of the Shingon 
having been invoked, it remains only to procure for 
the deceased, on whose behalf all these celestials 
have been summoned, a suitable imderstanding of 
what it all means. This is effected by means of 
four more sets of manual acts and mantras, simi- 
fying respectively the attainment of the perfect 
knowledge of rupadharma (‘ objects having form ’), 
of chittadharma (‘ objects conceivable, but witliout 
form ’), of rupadharma and chittadharma together, 
which are not two, but one ; and, finally, a medi- 
tation on the dharmadhdtu (‘universe’), for which 
the dhdranl is Om Maitreya Svdhd. [The Shingon 
are firm believers in Maitreya, more so than any 
other of the Buddhist sects. It is their conviction 
that the body of KobS Daishi, which never decays, 
is awaiting the advent of Maitreya in his tomb at 
KOya San, and Sliingonists often send the bones of 
their dead, after cremation, to Koya San, so os to 
be near to Kobd at the resurrection, which will 
take place when Maitreya makes his appear- 
tmce.] 

The officiant now prostrates himself three times 


appears often os Amhamramkakau andas^-fto-ra-fca-tia. It 
is almost certainly the Gnostic >4 conclusion in which 
we are strengthened by the (act that the Gnostic Cati/ccau also 
seems to appear In the mudra. See above, p, 489», n. 1- 
i In this place the five DhySnibuddhas are Amogha, Valro- 
chana, Mahamudra, Maplpadma, and Jalapravarto— a very 
unusual enumeration. The more usual one fa given below. 
We believe these to represent the five Dh^nibuddhM of the 
VaJradhStu (• Diamond Worl^'t\<. world of ideas), toe othcra 
the corresponding set of the GarbAadAdfu ( Womb^\orld, t.e, 
world of birth, death, concrete existence). 

3 The Shinron form of AmItSbha is Amptaoh^ 
sin Shinran and hit Work the present wnter ^ shown 
that the word k6my6 seems always to have Manitoxan aao* 
oi&tions and connexions. It Is quite possible that this viantn 
xaM,j bare them too. 


before the assembled deities, oflers incense, strikes 
the bell tliree times, and recites a sort of creed : 

'With deep respect for all the Buddhas here assembled, I 
take my refuge in Buddha. Hay all creatures follow my ex- 
ample! I take my refuge in Dharma. May all creatures 
follow my example I I take my refuge in the Saflgbn. May 
nil creatures follow my example f The excellent physical body 
of the Tathapta is without a parallel. The form of the Tathi- 
gata is inexhaustible, and all the dharmas (Jap. iMaiA5=‘aII 
matter 'J are permanent. With deepest reverence I address the 
peat Vairochana, the Tathigata, the Master of Shingon Bud- 
dhism, and all the venerable ones and saints of the too assem- 
blies (i.e. the Vajradhitu and Oarbbadhiltu) ; and especially 
Amitahha, the master and teacher of the lind of Buss, the 
Merciful^ Maitreya, for whose coming we wait : the holy EenJS 
Kongo ff.e. K6b6 Daishi), who site cross-legged In deep medita- 
tion ; all the great Ach&ryos, the transmitters of religious Ught 
in the three countries (India, China, Japan), and also in all the 
lands illuminated by the eye of Buddha, and pitied by the 
Three Gems. 

If we meditate deeply thereon, the moonUght of "Oppor- 
tunity-which-is-born-when-the-dcsire-thcreof-attseth " (K&waC 
a okoreba tunawaehi sMztt) shines in the sky of the tranquil 
spiritual Nature. The colour of tbs flowerof "The-Oause-that- 
being-exhausted-prcsently-disappeareth” blooms in the Garden 
of unbounded Adornment. 

Appearance is as non-appearance. 

Disappearance is as non-disappearance. 

Both appearance and disappearance are unattainable. 

They cannot be named. 

The deceased N., his causes of life having been exhausted, 
has pne to another world. Ho has left his body in Jamhud- 
vipa)i and has entered the intermediate state (Skr. antaro- 
bhava, Jap. ehu-n). Therefore now, In accordance with the 
testament of the Sakyan king, who was endowed with the ton 
merits (juzen), we wul with tears celebrate the ceremonies of 
funeral-rites and cremation. Having adorned the Sacred Altar 
upon which the TathSgata will descend in answer to our prayers, 
we will pray for the favourable acceptance of hie soul by the 
Venerable Ones, and for its deliverance. We will kindle the 
pure fire, which passes through all the six elements (rokudai 
mu-e), and so cremate the body which from the beginning has 
had no true phenomenal appearance (Aonrai/usAS). We pray 
that all the Buddhas may certify for him, that all the Sainm 
may pray for hfm, and that they may receive him to a fotus- 
stand of superior dignity. May the living and lawful king of 
reason and xvisdom (Vairochana jT) AmitAbha [f]) endow him vrith 
the highest Buddhahood I . . . And may nU sentient beings in 
the Dharmadhatu be equally benefited 1 ... I speak this with 
all respect.’ 

This ends that portion of the service which is known 
os hyohalcu, 'tno expression of belief.’ Next fol- 
lows the singing or chanting of the Jimbun shingyo, 
i.e. the Mahaprajnaparamituhrdaya Siitra, for the 
purpose of giving pleasure to the ossemhled spirits, 
in order that they may make their appearance upon 
the altar. After this a priest says : 

• In the yard where funeral services ore being conducted (for 
a deceased person), it is generally the case that his sins all 
perish, and that his merits rise heavenwards. This Is the time 
of bis ascension to the land of Bliss, and wc may consequently 
expect that Yama the lawful king, and the five infernal oillcerB 
of the other realms of existence, will make their appearance. 
We pray, therefore, to the thirteen great Buddhas, to the 
Infernal ofllcers, and to all their retainers and foUowers, that 
they may aid this man to lay aside his karma, and attain 
Supreme Enlightenment.’ 

Chorus. ‘Hail, MahSpraJnApiramltS Sutra I’ (one bell). 

‘That the deported soul may ascend to the secretly adorned 
sphere of flowers (mitsugankao), wc Invoke ’ — 

CA. ‘ The Nome of the great Buddha Vairochana ’ (one bell). 
‘That he may ascend to the world whose Inhabitants hunger 
not, neither thirst (anyCiido), wo Invoke ’ — 

CA. ’The Name of Amitahha (one bell); 

The Sacred Name of Avalokitcivara ’ (one bell). 

’That bo may bo re-bom in the inner palace of Tufitaloka, wo 
invoke ’ — 

CA. • The Name of the Buddha Maitreya (one bell) ; 

The Names of all the Saints In its Inner and outer 
palaces’ (one bell). 

' That the Buddha-ficld may be accessible at all times to all who 
desire it, wc Invoke ’ — 

CA. ’The Three Holy Treasures ’(one bell). 

’That nil sentient Beings In the Dharmadhitu may be benefited 
equally (with him whose obsequies wc celebrate), wo invoke ’— 

CA. ‘The Name of Avalokifelvara (one bell); 

The Name of Vnjrapapi * (one bell). 

[Hero the officiant lays down his censer and takes up his nyo-f, 
or mace.] 

Namo (' homage ’), 

■Jvimyd eAdroi Jltdbthugtcan. 

ShUrti inde OjCgokuToku, 


1 It is a common fiction amongst Japanese Buddhists that 
Jambudvipa, which Is, of coarse, Hindustan, comprises China 
and Japan aswelL Itls in Japanese pronounccd-Yan-emAudat 
In Nichiren Sect books It is Ichl-emoadnl, which comes nearer 
to the sound of Jambudvipa. 
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One*, let us meditate on the Saddharmapn^darika Sutra. (One 
bell.) 

For all l^e ffods,! let t 2 S meditate on the Mahdpraf naparamiti 
Sutra. (One bell.) 

For all Sentient Beings in the Dharmadhatu, let ns meditate 
on the BodhieatU’a ManJuSri.’ (One bell.) 

The Four Keverential Invitations : ® 

‘ There is delight in the scattering of flowers (Ms). 

We reverentially invite all the Tathagatas in the Ten Quarters 
to alight on this sacred altgr. There is delight, eta 

We reverentially invite Sakyamuni the Tathagata to alight 
on the sacred altar. There is, eta 

We reverentially invite Amitabha the Tathagata, eta There 
is, etc. 

We reverentially invite AvaloklteSvara, Mahasthkmaprapta 
(Kwannon and Seishi) and all other Bodhisattvaa, eta There is 
delight in the scattering of flowers.' 

Namu Amida Butsu, Ainida bvtsu, Amida buUu. 

The reading of the SvMidvativyuha (Amida 
Kye). 

Xamu Amida Batsu, Amida hutsu, Amida halm. 

Prayer of Transference (eAo) : 

* All the benefits arising from the invocations we have just 
made, we transfer to the Lord Amitahha in the Land of Bliss. 
May we be graciously accepted in the great sea of His Vow, 
may our karma be destroyed, and may we realize tamddhi 
(•supernatural tranquillity')! May the Devas and deities of 
the sky and the earth experience an increase of their dignities, 
and may the gods (Shinto) assembled in this place take pleasure 
in what we do 1 May the Great Teachers who have passed 
away accomplish Perfect Enlightenment, and may all souls, 
noble and mean,t attain to Buddhashipl May Jlkaku, our 
great Teacher,^ experience ever-increasing happiness, and may 
our benefactors during the last seven generations be re-bom in 
the Land of Bliss I May the venerable soul that has now passed 
away be re-bom in the Land of Bliss and attain to Buddha- 
hood, seated on a lotus-seat of high degree 1 May the Court of 
our Wise Emperor he preserved from harm, and may the reign 
of His Majesty be long drawn out. May the country be peace- 
ful, and may religion prosper I May the laymen in the Ten 
Quarters be free from evil and sorrow, and may the fraternity 
of monks who invoke the names of the Buddhas accomplish 
perfection 1 When they come to the end of their lives, may 
they not miss the ascent to the Land of Bliss, and may they 
meet Amitabha and his attendant hosts face to face 1 May 
their desire for bodhi (“ supreme knowledge ") never fall them, 
and may they be the leaders of all sentient beings in the Three 
Worlds and in Dharmadhatu I And may they all, partaking, as 
they do, of the same spiritual nature, alike attain to bodhi 

The post-eXio hymn : 

‘ May we, living in this world, bo as though we lived in the 
heavens, like the lotus untarnished by the water I Prostrate 
on the ground, we worship the Pre-eminent One, with hearts 
purer than the lotus.' 

Adoration of the Three Precious Things. 

The Instructive Stanzas preached by the Seven 
Previous Buddhas. 

The Confession of Sins : 

* May the three obstacles (passion, karma^ and the secondary 
results of bnrmo, Jap. hosbo) be removed absolutely and uni- 
versally for the benefit of the four benefactors (note 4 above), 
and for beings in all spheres of existence and throughout the 
dharmadhatu. For their sakes, we repent of all our sins, from 
the bottom of our hearts, in the presence of all the Buddhas 
in the Ten Quarters.' 

Goneninon, or meditation on the Five Gates of 
praising Amida, by which men enter into the Pure 
Land. These are all taken from Vasubandhu’s 
treatise on the Pure Land {Jodoron). They are ; 

(I) Baihaimon ('the Gate of "Worship’) ; (2) San- 
iammon (‘the Gate of Praise’); (3) Sagwanmm 
('the Gate of Prayer’) ; (4) Kwansatsumon (‘the 
Gate of (Dbservance’) ; and (6) EkotMn (‘ the Gate 
of Transference’). The following is an abbrevi- 
ated form of the Gonenmon, as recited at a Tendai 
funeral : 

‘With my head touching the ground I adore Amitabha the 
the noblest of two-footed belngB, ffboni gods and men 


1 i.e. the Shinto deities of Japan, adopted into the Buddhist 

^'s’sMlar forms will be found in t^ sects of Jodo and 
Shinshu, which, originating in the developed the 

doctrine of Amida. In the l^ichircn, which rejecU Amida, 
they are not found. The Zen derived neither doctrines nor 

ritual from Tendai, nor did the Shinffon. *t. a *. 

3 It was from this that Genshln f^n. 912-1017), .the first 

Japanese Patriarch of the Shinshu, derived ms tea^inj- about 
the twofold Paradise, Kwtdo, in which the sms of the mean 
souls are purged, and Bodi, in which noble and mean alike 
attain to PerfcoOon. This is brought out in Shinran s poem 
Shbshinge. . ^ 

4 Jikaku, the second Patriarch of the Tendai (A.n. 701 SC4). 


delight to honour, who dwells in the choice Paradise of ease 
and Wiss, surrounded by an innumerable host of the Sons of 
Buddha. The pure golden body of the Buddha fs like the king 
of .Mountains, and hU footsteps, when he walketh in tran- 
quillity, are like those of the stul-treading elephant. His eyes 
we as pure as the lotus. I, therefore, with my head touching 
the ground, adore the venerable Amitabha. His face, good 
round,, and pure, is as that of the moon at her full His 
majestic brilliancy is as that of thousands of suns and moons. 
His voice is as mighty as that of the celestial drum [thunder] 
and as soft as the voice of the Eariobinga bird. Therefore I 
placing my head on the ground, adore the venerable Amil 
tabha. . , . 

Thus I worship the Buddha and praise his merits. May the 
dharmadhatu be adorned (with many virtues) I May sentient 
beinra, arriving at the term of their lives, go to the Western 
Land, and, meeting with Amitahha, may they acoomph'sh 
Buddhohood 1 May sentient beings go and he re-bom in the 
Paradise of Bliss I May they go and meet with Amitabha, the 
Venerable One 1 ' 

Next foUow the burning of incense and the pre- 
sentation of oblations (cakes, tea, hot water 
sweetened with sugar, boiled rice). The chief 
monmer, the family, and relatives offer incense. 
Then are read passages from the Saddharma- 
pundarika Sutra, illus&ating the various 'gates’ 
of the Gonenmon, and thus the otogi ceremony 
(which is supposed to take place on the day of 
death) is brought to a close. 

(2) Ceremonies in the house; the first part of the 
actual funeral. — ^This is conducted by the fukudoshi 
(‘second celebrant'), with a choir of six assistants, 
the first celebrant (doshi) awaiting the cortege at 
the tei^le. 

The Four Invitations (as in the otogi). 

Stanza of Repentance : 

•All the evil karma,' eta (see above, ‘Oercmonlea of the 
5!en,' p. 489'>). 

The three Refuges : 

' Hail be to, and I take refuge in, Buddha. 

,, ,, Dharma. 

tt »» Saijgha. 

I take refuge in 6ikyamunl, chief of two-footed belnga,! 

„ „ Dharma, chief of lustless things. 

„ „ Safigha, noblest of congregations. 

I have finished taking refuge in Buddha. 

,, ,, Dharma. 

„ „ Safigha.* 

The General Vows {sogwan) ; 

'Sentient beings are numberless. May I make them of] 
traverse the sea of tadisira (' metempsychosis ”) I 
Evil passions are endless. May I help sentient beings to 
destroy them I 

The gates of the Law (Scriptures) are inflnlta May I cause 
sentient beings to understand them I 
Supreme Buddhabood is inellahia May 1 make sentient 
beings attain to it 1 ' 

Eydhaku (see under ‘ Shingon,’ above, p. 491’’). 
Chanting of a Shtra ; either the Sukhavativyalia 
or the Saddharmapundarlka. 

Post-eA:o hymn (as in the otogi above). 

Burning of incense and offering of oblations (as 
above). 

Chief mourner, family, and relatives bum 
incense. 

The Invocation of the Buddhas in the Ten 
Quarters. 

■ Hall to the Bnddhas In the Ten Quarters. 

„ Dharma „ „ 

„ Safigha „ „ 

Hail to Sfikyamuni Bnddhas, 

Hall to the Buddha Prabhutaratna (mentioned in Saddh,). 

Hall to Bakyamnnl, whose body is dirided Into the Ten 
Directions. 

Hail to the Saddharmapnnd^rika Sutra. 

,, MafijuSri the Bodhisattva (Monju). 

,, Eamantahhadra the Bodhisattva (Fugen).' 

This ends the ceremonies in the house. 

(3) The ceremonies in the temple. — On arrival at 
the temple, the hell is tolled, and the clioir of 
clergy take their seats, followed by the celebrant 

1 The Tendai very generally Identity fiikyamnni with 
Amltibha. Hence the application of tbe same epithet to both. 

In the Shinshu, which acrives much ol Its terminolo^ from 
Tendai, this identification is known as nf-«n»-fteAf(' the idea' 
tlty of the two Blessed Ones ']. 
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IMl 1 Enddhaj acd Bodhlsattras, whom I wonhip with bowed 
bead »nd potent invocations 1 llaj this holy sonl be led to, and 
be re-born in, the 'and of Bliss ! 

It Is by the adornment and honouring- of the Altar of the 
Teaching of Bnpematural Power that Sopreme Buddhahood 
may be obtained as in a moment. It is by the proclamation of 
the teaching that the material body is identical with Buddha,! 
that the Buddhas will themselves develop enlightenment In the 
doctrine that phenomenon Is itself reality.' 

Next foUowB an eko (‘prayer of transference’). 
The officiant lays dotra his nyo-i, and resnmes his 
censer. (One bell.) 

‘ I respectfully pay homage to the Three Eternal Treasures, 
and eitol_ the teachings of Buddha, the Tathigata who has 
realized Nirvipa and passed beyond birth and death. If any 
man will listen to Him with all his heart, that man's soul shaU 
be filled with unbounded Joy. All composite things are Im- 
permanent; they are possessM of the necessity of growth and 
decay. They spring Into existence; again they perish; their 
extinction is bl&s.' 

Then the Sishul^yo (Buddlii Stitra) is read, and 
the ceremonies in the house are closed. On the 
road_ from the house to the temple, the priests 
meditate upon Fud6, and chant his mantra (see 
above). 

(2) Ceremonies in the temple. — Near the entrance 
to every Shingon graveyard or temple tvill be 
found tne six images of Ksitigarbha (Rohu~Jizo), 
the friend and protector of the dead. These must 
first be tvorshipped, as also the corresponding set 
of six Avalolatelvaras (Roku-Kwannon). Then 
the officiant, entering, walks three times round the 
sacred fireplace which is found in every Shingon 
temple, with manual gestures and formulse repre- 
senting the five elementary colours, the putting 
on of spiritual armour, the brealdng of hell, the 
raising of the mind to the contemplation of bodhi, 
and the meditation on Samantabhadra {Fugen), 
the special patron of truth. The last of these 
dharanl is Om-sammaya satoban, which we have 
mentioned above (p. 490*’). 

All this leads up to what appears to be the 
central portion of this temple-service, the cere- 
mony of abhiselia (Jap. kwanid, ‘besprinkling’), 
a land of baptism mystically performed, and 
transferred by a subsequent eko to the credit of 
the deceased.* The abhiselM is threefold, and is 
followed by an indo, ‘ guiding words,’ very much 
the same as that used in the Zen ceremonies. But 
the Shingon indo, which is traditionally attri- 
buted to Kob5 Daishi, is not in writing, neither 
are the dharanx used in this, the most sacred part 
of the service. They are all handed down orally 
from teacher to disciple, and it is not every 
Shingon priest that knows them. Next follows 
a passage from the Dainichilc^o (Mahavairocha- 
nfiohisamboddhi Stitra), also wdth a secret accom- 
panying mantra : 

' Tvithout leaving this physical body, man may attain to the 
rupernatural power of jinkyCUu (Skr. rddAipdaa, ‘ means of 
attaining magic power'), and, walking freely about in great 
space, may comprehend the secret of the body.' 

Then come : abiraunken (five times) ; the mantra 
and gesture of the eye of Buddha (not committed 
to writing) ; a list of the succession of teachers, with 
the kaimyo of the deceased inserted at the end ; 
separate mantras and gestures for all the six ele- 
ments composing the ‘ enlarged Abraxas’* — earth, 
water, fire, wind, emptiness, consciousness ; the 


fujumon, ‘address,’ describing the deeds, char- 
acter, etc., of the deceased; the repetition of 
several mantras and hymns ; another lormnla of 
eko, transfeiring all the merit thus accumulated 
to the credit of the deceased ; the dedication 
(figuratively) of the staff that is to accompany 
the deceased on his journey through the valley of 
the shadow of death ; a number of prayers never 
committed to writing ; and a similar manual ges- 
ture on the ‘most secret Nature.’ This brings the 
service to a close. 

3. Ceremonies of the Tendai. — ^The Tendai has 
always been a sect with strongly developed Eras- 
tian tendencies. In the days of its initiation in 
China, it was the ally of the Sni and Tong 
Governments in their efforts to control the hetero- 
geneous mass of teaching calling itself Buddhist, 
which was flooding China in the 6th cent. A.D. 
Introduced into Japan about A.D. 800, it sen-ed 
the same ends. And, when lyeyasu had brought 
peace to Japan in the 16th cent., the Tendai 
played a considerable part in the spiritual policing 
of the country which was carried on during 
the whole of the Tokugawa period. The Tendai 
rites which we are about to describe were those 
observed at the obsequies of Viscount Takamatsu 
(August 1904). 

(1) Ceremonies in the house : the otogi, or ‘ wake.' 
— The ceremonies begin with the adoration of the 
Three Precious Things. The celebrant {indoshi) 
thus begins : 

*1 take my refuge in Bnddhs. Hay all aentient beingi com. 
prebend the great Path, and raise their thought* towards th* 
Supreme Object! 

I take my refuge in the law. May all eentient beings (follow 
my example, and), plunwg deep into the Treasure House of 
the Scriptures,! acquire knowledge a* vast as the eea ! 

I take my refu^ in the Order. May all sentient beings 
(following my example) attain to position* of rule In the great 
assembly r 

Then follows what is called the instructive stanza, 
as taught by the previous Buddhas, the predeces- 
sors of Sakyamuni ; 

‘It is our prayer that all sentient beings may refrain from 
the commission of sin, that they may do good, and purify their 
own minds. This is the teaching of u the Buddhas. We 
worship the assemblage of the Saints.' 

The Stanza of Evening ; 

•Hearken to the Stanza of Impermanency under the rimlll. 
tude of evening. When this little day is over, our lives will 
end and we shall disappear. We are here like fish in a shallow 
(basin ol) water. O ye Ebikfus, is there anything In the world 
that is pleasurable? Exert yourselves with diligence, and loee 
no time in saving yourselves from the fire. Meditate on the 
impermanency of material objects which are empty a* the void, 
be diligent, be not slothful.' 


The Stanza of Impennanency : 

•All composite things are impermanent, for they are liable 
to growth end decay. They spring up into existence, and 
perish. Their extinction is bliss. The Lord Buddha ^ 
realized Nirvapa and banished for ever birth and death. He 
that -wills to listen to this teaching -with his whole heart shall 
gain immeasurable happiness.' 

The Six ‘Tors’: 

•For all believer*! in the Ten Quarters, let us medita'-e on 
the Tathigata Eikyamunl. (One bell.) 

For His Majesty our Emperor, let ns meditate on TakushI 
BurikS NyoraL’ (One bell.) . _ .j 

For the four •' benefactions in the Three Wor.ds, le- u» 
meditate on AmitSbha KyoraL (OnebelL) 

For our Great Teacher, Dengyb IMshl,® and all the Venerab.e 


! It is an essential feature In Shingon teaching that all 
material objeem — stones, trees, the human body, etc. — partake 
of the Baddha nature. 

! If the present writer is right in his conjecture that Atoro- 
iaiia or AWraunien connects Jap. Shingon with Alexandrian 
Gnosticism, we may also be Justified in supposing that the 
elhifeia thus administered in the Shingon funeral rites 
throws much light on the ‘ baptizing for the dead' mentioned 
bv St. Paul (I Co lt=!). 

'*Tbe fivefold scale of elements is represented by A-bo-ro- 
hs-tia. When a sixth clement, d/ayo (‘consciousness'), ts 
added, the word becomes JLbarakekia vn. The addition 
of this sixth element is sometimes, though without good 
authority, attributed to a priest named Eycgyfi H6shi, about 
A.B. IHO. We believe this to rest on a mirmterprelation of 
the uoy.ki, ' IHstory of the HBJ5 Eegent*.' See P.mnaji tor 
ZOth Hot. 1903. 


The Tendai is one of those sects which profess to base their 
ets on the whole vast Canon of the Mahiyina. 

The Jap. word is donna (Skr, ddnem, generos!.y7. l>;v^„ 
Lh* first duty of a layman. The word has 
)useho!der,' ' layman,' and is commonly used by te.-vants, 
., in addressing their master. . _ . , ,k. c..., 

See above, for the connexion of Tendai whS 

kushi (BbaijhaJyaguru) is the mas'.er 
nt about healing rlckness and had twel« d IJ* was 
ery favourite god during the Harw perj.^ .a, 

The a'.f-or. represent the graatude -sre o-^ f .r ... . . 

as we receive from (1) our norenls, (1) 

.t«, (3) <est;e3;t w ana ( 4 ) l^t 
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Onea, let ua meditate on the SaddbarmapaQ(}arika Sutra. (One 
bell.) 

For all the gods.l let us meditate on the Mohaprajnaparamltil 
Sutra. (One bell.) 

For all Sentient Beings in the Bharmadhatu, let ns meditate 
on the Bodhisattva SlanJuSri.’ (One bell.) 

The Four Reverential Invitations : ® 

• There is delight in the scattering of flowers (bis). 

We reverentially invite all theTathagatas in the Ten Quarters 
to alight on this sacred altar. There is delight, etc. 

We reverentially invite Sakyamuni the Tathagata to alight 
on the sacred altar. There is, etc. 

We reverentially invite Amitabha the Tathagata, etc. Thera 
is, etc. 

We reverentially invite Avnlokitejvara, Mahasthamaprapta 
(Kwannon and Seishi) and all other Bodhisattvas, etc. There is 
delight in the scattering of flowers.’ 

Namu Amida Sutsu, Amida butsu, Anuda bulsu. 

The reading of the Sukhdvativyuka (Amida 
Kyo). 

Namu Amida Butsu, Amida butsu, Amida butsu. 

Prayer of Transference (eio) : 

* All the beneflts arising from the invocations we have ]nst 
made, we transfer to the Lord Amitabha in the Land of Bliss. 
May we be graciously accepted in the great sea of His Vow, 
may our karma be destroyed, and may we realize samndhi 
(‘ supernatural tranquillity ’) 1 May the Devas and deities of 
the sky and the earth experience an increase of their dignities, 
and may the gods (Shinto) assembled in this place take pleasure 
in what we dol May the Great Teachers who have passed 
away accomplish Perfect Enlightenment, and may all souls, 
noble and mean,^ attain to Buddhashipt May Jikoku, our 
great Teacher,^ experience ever-increasing happiness, and may 
our benefactors during the last seven generations be re-bom in 
the Land of Bliss 1 May the venerable soul that has now passed 
away be re-bom in the Land of Bliss and attain to Buddha- 
hood, seated on a lotus-seat of high degree t May the Court of 
our Wise Emperor be preserved from harm, and may the reign 
of His Majesty be long drawn out. May the country be peace- 
ful, and may religion prosper I May the laymen in the Ten 
Quarters be free from evil and sorrow, and may the fraternity 
of monks who invoke the names of the Buddhas accomplish 
perfection I When they come to the end of their lives, may 
they not miss the ascent to the Land of Bliss, and may they 
meet Amitabha and his attendant hosts lace to face 1 May 
their desire for bodhi (“ supreme knowledge ”) never fall them, 
and may they be the leaders of all sentient bein^ in the Three 
Worlds and in Bharmadhatu 1 And may they all, partaking, as 
they do, of the same spiritual nature, alike attain to bodhi i’ 

The post-eA:o hymn : 

‘ May we, living in this world, bo as though wo lived in the 
heavens, like the lotus untarnished by the water 1 Prostrate 
on the ground, we worship the Pre-eminent One, with hearts 
purer than the lotus.* 

Adoration of the Three Precious Things. 

The Instructive Stanzas preached by the Seven 
Previous Buddhas. 

The Confession of Sins : 

‘ May the three obstacles (passion, karma, and the secondary 
results of karma, Jap. hosho) be removed absolutely and uni- 
versally tor the benefit of the four benefactors (note 4 above), 
and lor beings in all spheres of existence and througliout the 
dharmadhdtu. For their sakes, we repent of all our sins, from 
the bottom of our hearts, in the presence of all the Buddhas 
in the Ten Quarters.’ 

Gonenmon, or meditation on the Five Gates of 
praising Amida, by which men enter into the Pure 
Land. These axe all taken from Vasubandhu’s 
treatise on the Pure Land (Jodoron). They are ; 

(1) RaiAatmon (‘the Gate of "Worship’); (2) San,' 
tammon (‘the Gate of Praise’); (3) Sagwanmon 
(‘the Gate of Prayer’); (4) Kwansatsumon (‘the 
Gate of Observance’) ; and (6) Ekomon (‘ the Gate 
of Transference’). The following is an abbrevi- 
ated form of the Gonenmon, as recited at a Tendai 
funeral : 

•With my head touching the ground I adore Amitabha the 
Sage, the noblest of two-footed beings, whom gods and men 

r i.t. the Shinto deities of Japan, adopted into the Buddhist 
pantheon. 

2 Similar forms will be found in the sects of Jodo and 


delight to honour, who dwells in the choice Paradise of ease 
and bliss, surrounded by an innumerable host of the Sons of 
Buddha. The pure golden body of the Buddha is like the king 
of Mountains, and his footsteps, when he walketh in tran- 
quillity, are like those of the still-treading elephant. His eyes 
are as pure as the lotus. I, therefore, with my head touching 
the ground, adore the venerable Amitabha. His face, good, 
round, and pure, is as that of the moon at her full. His 
majestic brilliancy is as that of thousands of suns and moons. 
His voice is as mighty as that of the celestial drum [thunder] 
and os soft as the voice of the Eariobinga bird. Therefore 1, 
placing my head on the ground, adore the venerable Ami- 
tabha. . . . 

Thus I worship the Buddha and praise his merits. May the 
dharmadhdtu be adorned (with many virtues) 1 May sentient 
bein^, arriving at the term of their lives, go to the Western 
Land, and, meeting with Amitkbba, may they accomplish 
Buddhahood t May sentient beings go and be re-bom in the 
Paradise of Bliss 1 May they go and meet with Amitabha, the 
Venerable One ! ’ 

Next foUow the burning of incense and the pre- 
sentation of oblations (eakes, tea, hot water 
sweetened with sugar, boiled rice). The chief 
mourner, the family, and relatives offer incense. 
Then are read passages from the Saddharma- 
pundarika Sutra, illustrating the various ‘ gates ’ 
of the Gonenmon, and thus the otogi ceremony 
(which is supposed to take place on the day of 
death) is brought to a close. 

(2) Ceremonies in the house: the first part of the 
actual funeral. — This is conducted hy the fukudoshi 
(‘ second celebrant ’), with a choir or six assistants, 
the first celebrant (doshi) awaiting the cortege at 
the teiMle. 

The Four Invitations (as in the otogi). 

Stanza of Repentance ; 

‘All the evil karma,' etc. (see above, ‘Oeremonlea of the 
Zen,' p. 489>>). 

The three Refuges ; 


‘ Hail be to, and I take refuge in, Buddha. 

,» ,, Bharma. 

» , „ Saflgha. 

I take refuge in SSkyamunl, chief of two-footed belng».i 
„ „ Bharma, chief of lustless things. 

,, „ Sailgha, noblest of congregations. 

I have finished taking refuge in Buddha. 

„ „ Bharma. 

» <• Saflgba.' 


The General "Vows (sogwan ) : 


•Sentient beings are numberless. May I make them all 
traverse the sea of sarhsdra (’metempsychosis”) 1 
Evil passions are endless. May 1 help sentient beings to 
destroy them I 

■Die gates of the Law (Scriptures) are infinite. May 1 cause 
sentient beings to understand them 1 
Supreme Buddhahood is ineffable. May 1 make sentient 
bein^ attain to it 1 ’ 


Hyohaku (see under ‘ Shingon,’ above, p. 491*’). 

Chanting of a Sfltra ; either the SukhavativyObn 
or the Saddharmapundarika. 

Post-e^'o hymn (as in the otogi above). 

Burning of incense and offering of oblations (as 
above). 

Chief mourner, family, and relatives bum 
incense. 

The Invocation of the Buddhas in the Ten 
Quarters. 


• BiMl to the Buddhas in the Ten Quarten. 

„ Bharma „ „ 

,,. Sailgha ,, ,, , 

Hail to sakyamuni Buddhas. 

Hall to the Buddha Prabhutaratna (mentioned in Saddh.). 
Hall to S&kyamonl, whose body is divided into the Ti 
Bireotlons. 

Hail to the Saddharmapupijarika Sutra. 

,, ManjuSri the Bodhisattva (Monju). 

,, Samantabhadra the Bodhisattva (Fugen),' 


Shinshu, which, originating in the Tendai, developed the 
doctrine of Amido. In the Nichlren, which rejects Amida, 
they are not found. The Zen derived neither doctrines nor 
ritual from Tendai, nor did the Shingon. 

3 It was from this that Genshin (A.n. 942-1017), the first 
Japanese Patriarch of the Shinshu, derived his teaching about 
the twofold Paradise, Kreedo, in which the sins of the ‘mean ’ 
souls are purged, and Bado, in which noble and mean alike 
attain to Perfection. This is brought out in Sbinran's poem 
ShGshinge. 

4 Jikaku, the second Patriarch of the Tendai (A.D. 794-S64). 


This ends the ceremonies in the house. 

(3) The ceremonies in the temple. — On arrival at 
the temple, the bell is tolled, and the choir of 
clergy take their seats, followed by the celebrant 

1 The Tendai very generally identify Sikyamuni with 
Amitabha. Hence the application of the same epithet to both. 
In the Shinshu, which derives much of its termlnoloKf from 
Tendai, this identification is known as ni-son-itehi (* toe iden- 
tity of the two Blessed Ones *). 
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and his assistant. Tlie choir recite, in debased 
Sanskrit, the fourfold hymn of Wisdom : 

‘ On. basarasataba sbigTanika. 
basaraaratanamadotaroQ. 
basaradarnmap-apanai. 
basarakarumaSaro bava-’I 

The celebrant now goes np to the High Altar, 
and there makes a mudra (‘manual gesture’) 
known as komydgu.^ 

An introit is sung, the ‘Hymn of taking the 
seat.’ 

Indd, ‘ Riding words,’ spoken by the celebrant. 

The praise of the shahtjo, ‘ pilgrim’s staff’ : 

' I take a staff in my hand (does so). May all sentient beings 
follow my example 1 ’ 

The whole choir say with the celebrant ; 

' I ffive a feast of chaiitr, and, showlrp the true Way, make 
offerings to the Three Precious Things (bit). With a pure mind 
I make offerings to the Three Precious Things (bit). Striving 
to raise a pure mind, I make offerings to the three gems 
(shakes the thakujs twice) ; may all aentient beings follow my 
example I May I become the Teacher of Deras and men ; may 
I fill the Heavens with my vows ; may f cause suffering beings 
to traverse the sea of sarfisdra, and, guarded by spiritual beings, 
to make offerings to the Three Precious Things I May they 
meet with Buddhas and obtain the Buddhahood I (Shakes the 
thakujo twice.) May all sentient beings learn the sacerdotal 
Truth® (thintai)', may they treat tlieir fellow-beings with 
respect and sympathy; may they lean, worldly truth and treat 
their fellow-beings with respect and sympathy ; may they leant 
the doctrine of the One Vehicle,^ and treat their fellow-beings 
with respect and sympathy ; may they respectfully make offer- 
ings to the Three Precious Things— to Buddha, to Dharma, to 
Bafigha — to each individuallj-, to all three conjointly (tffai 
tambc). (The fhakujS is shaken twice.] May all sentient 
beings practise Bilapiramltd (the perfection of character), . . . 
DSnapiramiti (the perfection of generosity), . . . KfintipSra- 
mltS (the perfection of long-suffering), . . . Vlryapiramlti 
(the perfection of fortitude), . . . Dhyinapimmitil (the perfec- 
tion of meditation), , , . PraJHipiramita (the perfection of 
wisdom), . . . and may they treat their fellow-beings with 
benevolence and sympathy 1 [The thakujs is shaken twice.) 
Buddhas in the past have taken up the pilgrim’s staff and have 
been enlightened. Buddhas in the present have taken up the 
staff and have been enlightened. Buddhas in the future will 
take up the staff and be enlightened. I therefore take up the 
staff and make offerings to the Three Precious Things (Ms).' 

The celebrant cornea don’n from the High Altar 
and bums incense. 

Offerings of tea and hot water with sugar. 

Lifting the coffin off the bier and closing it. 

The assistant (fukudoshi) reads the Funeral 
Oration. 

Chanting of a Sfftra. 

Chief mourner, family, and relatives bum in- 
cense. 

General congregation follow their example. 

When all who wish have burned incense, the 
celebrant and choir leave the temple. 

So end the funeral ceremonies of the TendaL 

4 - Ceremonies of the Jfldo . — Tbo JCdo sect, 
founded by HCnen ShSnin in A.D. 1174, is an 

® This In Bsnskrit would be somewhat as follows : 

‘ Oih vajra sattva saftgraha 1 
vajraratnamanuttaram I 
vajradharma gaganalj 1 
vajrakarmakaro bhava ! ’ 

‘Ham Store of Diamond-Essence 1 Diamond-Jewel that bath 
none higher I Heaven of the Diamond-I^w I Be thou working 
the Diamond-Karmal' 

® KCmvSyu la very possibly a Manichaxin word. It was used 
In the designation of the Manlchman temples (cf. Lloyd, Shinran 
and hit li ork. Appendix I, and 11.). 

* There is a distinction made in Tendai (also in Ehlnshn) 
between the ‘ noble ’ and the ' mean,’ Just as JIanichians were 
divided into ‘hearers’ and ‘perfect.’ For the hearers only a 
very simple creed was required (Jap. zokutaimon [cf. Uoyd, 
op. tit. p. 100]). A more elaborate form of faith and life was 
required from the perfect (rAinlcimcn), which included assent 
to theological truths. 

< The JCtdo sects maintain that the One Vehicle is the one by 
Faith in Araida. also that the Tendai, If true to their own 
doctrinal standards, are committed to this position. It Is 
perhaps worth onr while to note as an interesting point that 
Amida is, to Tendai, JCdo, and Shinshu, pre-eminently the 
Buddha, that the character for Buddha was Introduced into 
China a.c. W, that it siguiOea ‘the man with the arrows and 
bow • (Emp. Sling-ti’s TOon ; cf. Rev iP), that in the legend It is 
connected with a ‘white horse,' and that, divided Into its con- 
stituent elements (man, arrows, bow), it represents the first 
three letters of the name of Jesus. 


offshoot of the Tendai, or rather an attempt to call 
back the Tendai to that sole Faith in ^imitilbha 
which the J6do sects maintain to bo the essential 
feature of primitiv'e Mahayfinism. 

(1) The service in the house (.Gongyoshtki).— 
Opening verse of the regular service : 

‘ May our minds be purified ns the incense-burner I May our 
minds bo bright and clear as the fire of Wisdom I 

Burning the incense of morality and tranquillity, thought by 
thought, make offerings to the Buddhas in the Ten Quarters, in 
the Three Worlds.' 

Samborai, or worship of the Three Precious 
Things : 

‘ With all our hearts we pay supremo honours to the Supreme 
Buddhas in the Ten Quarters. . . . 

With ail our hearts wo pay supreme honours to the Supreme 
Dharmas in the Ten Quarters. . . . 

With all our hearts we pay supreme honours to the Suprems 
Safighas in the Ten Quarters. . . .‘ 

Shihujo, or fourfold Invitation, as in the cere- 
monies of the Tendai: (1) all the Buddhas, (2) 
Siikyamuni, (3) Amitabha, (4) Kwannon, Scisbi, 
and the other Mahabodhisattvas. 

Tambutsn no ge, or hymn of praise for all the 
Bnddhas : 


•The handsome physical bodies of the Tathigatas are un- 
paralleled in the Universe. They are incomparable beyond 
conception. Therefore, behold, 1 worship them. The physical 
bodies of the TathSgatas are incxhaustlblo and everlasting, and 
their Wisdom is as their bodies. Dharmas are inflate. There- 
fore I take refuge in them.' 

Ryakusange, or abridged form of confession ; 

‘All the evil karmat,’ etc., as In the Zen and Tendai. 

Sankikai, or the threefold Taking of Befngo : 

‘ I take refuge in Buddha . . . Dharma . . . SaAgho.’ 

The ceremony of tonsure. While the head of 
the corpse is being shaved, the name of Amitabha 
is being repeated ten times. This is known ns 
Janen. The number of repetitions sliows that 
the shaving occupies only a short time. It is 
merely symbolical. In the Shinshu sect there is 
a ceremony called Kamisori, ‘head-shaving,’ 
roughly corresponding to Christian confirmation, 
which implies a formal acceptance of and admission 
into the sect. It is administered by the head of 
the sect only, and consists in passing a golden 
razor lightly over the hair of tno candidates as 
they kneel before him. The ceremonial shaving 
of the dead is very often nothing more than tliis. 

Kaikyoge, or hymn introductory to the rending 
of the Scriptures : 

‘The Law, which is pre-eminent, profound, and sought out,' 
can rarely be met with, scarcely once In a thousand kalpat 
[“ages of the world”). But wo have seen and heard, and do 
accept it May wc understand the tmo meaning of the Tathi- 
gata's teaching I ’ 

Reading of a Stttra— generally a chapter from 
the Amitaynrdhyfina Sutra, or the AparimitSyus 
Satra. Sometimes also the Amitfihhatathfigata- 
rauladh&ranl is read : 

• In accordance with the Original Vow of the Buddha wo pray 
that we may hear His Name, and bo re-bom in the land of lillas. 
On being re-horn in that land, may we ail obtain the safe 
position from which there Is no failing back 1 The 8<,000 doors,* 
each different from the others, were opened as means of 
escape from ignorance, karma, and the results of karma. A 
sharp sword verily Is the name of AmitUbha Buddha. He that 
shallinvoke it but once and meditate thereon,— his sins shall be 
destroyed for ever.’ 

the raising of vows : 
our minds, at the hour of death, 
nfused, and fn possession of all their 
1 body free from pain and filled with 
nplation, and In the presence of the 
his 25 Bodblasttvas;, by the merita 
we hare a favoorable re-birth In the 


Sotsugteanmon, or 
‘Humbly we pray that 
may be undistracteo, nneo 
faculties. With mind and 

g y, in the state of center 
oly Ones (AmitSbha and 
of the Buddha’s Vow, may 


ind of AmItAbha. 

On being re-boro in that land, may we njMn the Bixfojd 
[pernatural Power (rcku-jin-d^X which shall enable ^ 
shine visible forms at will and to 

orJds o! the Tea Quarters for the SalYstloa of cunklmi, Tru 
Z .J th. f^»\re infinite la extent; our voxi ere co- 


Not in the Biblical score of 

arare therein.’ Tlie allusion is to the tow c. AmlUb.^ 
jeh was framed after a careful survey and tiamlna Jon c. all 
‘ Baddha-Scldf. 

; Cg, the doctrines of Baddhiiaj. 
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extensive with them. With these vows we take refuge in 
Amitahha Buddha with our whole hearts. 

E6mifS henjd 
Jipposekat 
NeTnbutfii cTtujS 
Sesshufusha, 

Shining upon nil the worlds in the Ten Quarters with the 
bright rays issuing from his halo, the Buddha accepts the 
beings who call upon him. He will never abandon them.' 

Invocation of Amida’s name. 

Eko, * transference ’ : 

(1) Special : ‘ May the soul of the newly-deceased N. (kaimyS) 
mi^ate to the pure fields, ond may his karma give up dust- 
like trouble I May he see Buddha, hear the Law, and rapidly 
reach the pre-eminent way ! ' 

(2) General : ‘ May the merits resulting from this service be 
transferred to nil sentient beings alive 1 May they nil lift up 
their hearts to Enlightenment, and all be re-bom in the land of 
ease and comfort I ' 

Shinseigwan, or Four Holy Vows (see Tendai 
rites). 

Sanrai, or Worship of the Three Precions 
Things : Namu Amida butsu is repeated nine 
times, three times for each. 

This concludes the service in the house. The 
procession is now formed and starts for the 
temple. 

(2) The service in the temple is almost a replica 
of that in the house. It begins with gongyoshiki, 
samhorai, shihmo, ryaJcusange, and tamhutsu no ge 
(see above). Then follow the beating of cymbals 
(nyohachi), the indo, or ‘ guiding words,’ kaikydge, 
the reading of Scriptures, kbmyb henjo, etc., the 
invocation of Buddha’s name, and another eko : 

' May the merits arising from this chanting of the Sutra and 
the invocation of Buddha's name be transferred to the newly- 
deceased N. May his soul migrate,’ etc. 

(The rest as in the tko above.) 

Then follow invocations of Amida’s name, the 
Four Holy Vows (as in Tendai), and the adoration 
of the honzon, or image of Amitahha. This brings 
the service to a close. 

S. Ceremonies of the Shinshu.— The Shinshu 
sect, founded by Shinran ShSnin in A.D. 1224, 
carries still further than the Jodo the doctrine of 
salvation by Faith only. The account of the cere- 
monies described in this section is taken from the 
Ftizokugwahd for Feb. 1894, and gives a summary 
view of the obsequies of Kosho, the 21st Abbot of 
the Eastern Hongwanji, who died at Kyoto on 15th 
Jan. 1894. 

(1) The worship of the corpse. — This ceremony is 
not peculiar to the Shinshu sect, but is observed in 
the case of all monks and priests [the Shinshu 
clergy are not monks ; they marry and live with 
their families]; but naturally, in the case of the 
head of a great organization, such as the Hong- 
wanji, the ceremonies connected with this Avorship 
were more carefully carried out than usual. 

Three days after death, the corpse was dressed 
in silk crfipe robes of a grey colour, with a small 
kesa (‘ stole ’) over the shoulders, and was placed in 
a sitting posture on a kyokurdku (‘camp-chair’) 
in one of the rooms of the Abbot’s official residence. 
The face was covered with a white cloth, so that 
only the eyes were visible. Screens were set up 
behind the chair and on either side of it, and in 
front there was a slight curtain of Mlit bamboo, 
which could easily be drawn up and down. Six 
laymen, in Icamishimo (upper and nether cere- 
monial garments) of a grey colour, were constantly 
in attendance, to draw up the curtain whenever a 
group of worshippers presented themselves. Many 
thousands of Shinshu believers thus offered their 
last respects to the deceased prelate, the worship 
consisting of a silent prostration before the corpse. 

On the followng day the corpse was put into a 
coffin and removed to another apartment, where 
similar worship was offered before it. In this 
case, however, a scroll-picture of Amitahha was 
suspended on the wall behind the coffin, to repre- 
sent the idea that the deceased had now passed 
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definitely under AmitSbha’s protection. Immense 
crowds of worshippers from every part of Japan 
came to worship. 

(2) The farewell to the corpse. — This took place 
on the following day. Three short ceremonies 
were observed, the first in the apartment where 
the coffin had been lying in state since the prerioufl 
day. It was then removed to the daishidd, or haU 
set apart for the worship of Shinran ShSnin, the 
founder of the sect, and from there to the Amidadd, 
or Hall of Amida. In each of these places a ser- 
vice was held, consisting very largely of repetitions 
of the Namu Amida butsu^ and the burning of 
incense. Not unnaturally the third service was 
esteemed the most dignified. Not only blood rela- 
tions, but proxies representing the princes of the 
blood, and the heads of other subdivisions of the 
Shinshu, came forward to bum incense, and, im- 
mediately after this last ceremony was over, the 
procession was formed and the funeral cortbge 
started for Uchino, where the main obsequies were 
to take place. 

(3) The procession need not delay us. It was on 
the same general lines as the procession mentioned 
at the beginning of this section (above, p. 489*). 
Only, as oefitting a personage who, in addition 
to being the hereditary head of one of the largest 
of the Buddhist sects in Japan, was a peer of the 
realm, and a collateral descendant or the great 
Fujiwara family, it was, of course, a very im- 
posing procession, more than a mile in length. 

(4) 2’he service at I/cAino.— Uchino was in 
former days the cremation-place connected ivith 
the Eastern Hongwanji temple. But the growth 
of the city has rendered it unsuitable for the 
purpose. In the case, however, of the funeral 
of an Abbot, there are historical reasons why a 
part of the service should still be held there. An 
open space had therefore been curtained off, large 
enough to seat the great number of invited guests, 
and it was here that that part of the service took 
place which in ordinary cases would bo held in the 
temple. (The farewell to the corpse, thrice re- 
peated, corresponded to the service in the house 
at ordinary funerals. It followed, then, almost 
exactly the same order as is observed in J6do 
funerals.) A temporary crematorium had been 
erected for the symbolic cremation to be held here. 
The chief mourners were the new Abbot and his 
wife (the urakata). The actual cremation took 
place later at Kwazan, where the regular crema- 
torium is situated. 

The service, which was of the regular type,’ 
followed the usual order : 

The Four Invitations. 

The Shoshingc.^ 

Nembutsuwasan,* or hymn in praise of Buddha, 
followed by invocations of Amida’s name. 

EJ^, as in J5do sect, with the following addition ; 

‘ GicannisJii Kudoku, 

ByOdCte issai, 

DOhoUu bodaithin, 

OjS anrakukoka, 

We pray that the merit ot this eervico may bo given equally 
to ail sentient beings, that they may lUt up their minds to the 
attainment ot enlightenment, and ascend tor re-birth in the 
Land otEnse and Comfort.' 


1 It is to be noted that the common interpretation pven to 
these words is ' Believe In (trust) me ; for I will save you.’ This 
meaning, which has been read into, not out of, the Sanskrit 
words, a interesting. 

2 In the memorial service held by the Shinshu in Tokyo In 
honour of King Edward vn., the form approximated much 
more dosely to the Tendoi ritual. The explanation of this will 
be found in the Tendai origin of the Shinshu, and also in the 
fact that it was not a funeral service proper. 

* This is a poem by Shinran Sh5nin giving an account of the 
transmission of the Amida doctrines. For text and tr. see 
IJoyd, Siinran and hit Work, p. 85. 

* Wtttan are hymns of praise composed in Japanese. The 
Sbinshusect, which, to its credit, has always used the vernacular 
whenever possible, is particularly rich In these hymns, some of 
which arc of very great interest. 
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Symbolical cremation. The Abbot entered the 
temporary crematorium and lighted some straw, 
and, as the smoke issued from tlio building, it was 
accepted as an actual cremation. This was, of 
conrse, a special feature of this particular funeral. 

Shoshinge again. 

Burning of incense by mourners, etc. 

The coffin was now removed for the actual 
cremation. 

(5) The cremation ^ — This was carried out semi- 
privately at Kwazan, only the new abbot, near 
relatives, old body-servants, and the superin- 
tendent of the crematorium being admitted into 
the curtained-ofT space around the furnace. The 
pyre was made of pine logs skilfully arranged on 
a hearthstone, and was attended to by four master- 
carpenters in white robes, overlooked by two priests 
in black. The Abbot, as chief mourner, having 
already, as we have seen, symbolically lighted the 
fire, it was apparently not necessary for him to do 
it actually on this occasion; though in ordinary 
funerals this is a duty which always falls upon 
the chief mourner. It must be a 'pure* fire (no 
sulphur or brimstone to be used in the kindling), 
and, when once kindled, is kept alive not only 
^vith additional fnel, but also by constant libations 
of natane ahura (‘ rape-seed oil’). It is desirable 
that the coffin, as in this case, should be so thick 
that the body inside may be completely consumed 
before the sides of the coffin fall in ; but this is, of 
course, merely a counsel of perfection not applicable 
in all cases. 

When the cremation was over, the remains were 
reverently collected, Avith a short service (not used 
in ordinary cases), put into a small box, covered 
with a white silk cloth, and carried back to the 
late Abbot’s residence, where they were privately 
disposed of in a suitable manner. A certain 
amount of secrecy was observed on this occasion. 
There existed for many centuries a bitter feud 
between the parent sect of the Tendai and her 
more prosperous but rebellious daughter, the 
Shinshu. When Rennyo Shonin, the greatest of 
all the successors of Shinran, died in A.D. 1499, 
the jealous Tendai monks made an assault on the 
procession that was carrying home the sacred relics, 
and tried to seize and dishonour them. Since that 
time it has been customary, at the cremation of 
a Hongwanji Abbot, to bring the ashes home in 
secret, py some circuitous route, and under guard. 

In collecting the bones, etc., after a cremation, 
it is customary to pick them up with chop-sticks, 
one of wood, ana one of bamboo. Hence, in 
ordinaiy life it is deemed most unlucky to use 
chcm-sticks of difierent materials, e.g. one of Avood 
and one of bone. Shingon believers send the bones 
to KSyasan; amongst the Shinshuists in Echigo 
and Sliinshu they are often preserved in the house. 
In most cases, hoAvever, they are interred. Gr<mt 
efficacy is sometimes attributed to these relics 
{shari). 

6. Ceremonies of the Nichiren sect. — ^The Ni- 
chiren sect, founded in A.D. 1253, differs from all 
other sects of Buddhism in that it concentrates 
the Avhole of its attention on the Saddharmapun- 
darika Satra, which it almost personifies. This 
SQ.tra consists of two parts, knoivn as Shahtimon 
(chs. L-xiv.) and Hommon (chs. xv.-end) ; and the 
peculiar position of the Nichiren School is that 
for it the latter is the most important portion of 
the Sfltra, Avhile all other Japanese sects lay special 
stress on the former. Nichiren himself claimed 
to be tbo first of the Four Great Bodhisattvas men- 
tioned in the latter part of that SOtra ns rising 
out of the earth at the head of a largo company 

1 The Japanese word for ‘ cremation ' is doW. It comes from 
the Pill jAdpe (causal of Jkdi'a, ‘ to bum ’), and Is one of the few 
Instances of the mrrlraf of a Fill word In Japanese. 


of belicA’crs. The services are very long ; bnt 
they admit of condensed statement, because they 
consist almost entirely of readings from the Sad- 
dharmapundarika Sfltra. 

(1) The House ceremonies. — (a) Mahuraggo, en- 
trusted to a minor priest {shoheso). 

Kwanjomon, or words of Invitation : 

‘ We humblp invite JuryS.l the honson (principal idol) o! the 
True Teaching,® to be present. 

Glorj- to the Saddharmapupdarilra Sutra, in which are con- 
tamed the Three Mj-stcries of the True Teaching.* 

Glory to Sikyamuni-Buddha, who is the great benefactor of 
sentient beings, who accomplished enlightenment before In- 
numerable ages, and who alone is the Master of the Tc.achlng8.* 
Glory to the Buddha Tah6,* who ccrtlfled to the teachings of 
the SaddhannapuQiJarika Sutra. 

Glory to the Buddhas mentioned In the Hommon (' Real 
Teaching’— see above), as also to those spoken of In the 
Shakitmm (' Temporary Teaching ’), In this and in other worlds. 
Glory to the Great Bodhisattvas in the thousand worlds, who 
were taught by the Buddhas of the Hommon, and who Issued 
forth in troops out of the earth, when the KenAflMAon was being 
preached. 

Glory to the Three Everlasting Precious Things mentioned In 
the Saddh. Sutra, in which the Temporal Buddhas arc eecroted 
(swallowed up) and the True Buddha revealed. 

Glory to Nichiren,® the Great One, the founder of the «ect, 
our mighty leader, who has been entrusted by Si^amunl with 
the Secrets of the True Doctrine. 

Glory to the successive Patriarchs (of Nlchlrcnlsm), 

May all tho Devas and good gods, the protectors of the True 
Faith, descend upon the altar and watch our worship.' 
Reading of Hohenhon, sect. 2 of Saddb. Sfltra. 

,, Jnrydhon, sect, 16 „ „ 

Much repetition of the Daimohu, or the true 
standard of faith and Avorship (Namumgohorenge- 
kyo, ‘Glory to the Lotus-Scripture of the ^Vondorful 
LaAv ’). 

Ekd, ‘prayer of transference.’ Tho gist of the 
prayer is that, by the virtue of tbo Sfltra, sentient 
beings may attain to Buddha-ship in tlioir bodies. 

BestoAVJU of a Kaimyd. This service may be 
performed before or after death, or may bo entirely 
omitted. It is of great importance to the student, 
as giving the doctrinal position of tbo Nichiren 
body. 

(6) Tho wake {ptogi). This is also entrusted to 
a minor priest. The Avholo of tho Saddharmn- 
pundarika is chanted once, or sect. 16 thirty-six 
times. Sermons are delivered at interA-als— for 
the edification both of the liA’ing and of the dead. 

The tonsure. A leaf of shikimi is ent Avith a 
razor over the head of the deceased. 

(c) The home funeral service, by one or more 
minor priests. Five banners are prepared and sot 
np, inscribed ns follows : 

0) ' Glory to Prabhutaratna, to the Saddh. Sutra, to Sikyamuul, 
to Nichiren, the Great Superior Teacher of the latter Daj-s.’ 

(2) • Glory to JCgySboeatsu,’ f.e. to tho Nichiren, flnit of tho 
Four Great Bodhioattvas. 

(3) 'Glory to MuhengySbosatau,’ second of the Four Great 

Bodhisattvas. . „ . 

{«) ‘ Glory to JCgyCbosatsu,' third of the Four Great Bodhl- 
8attTa9. 

(6) • Glory to Anryugyebosatsu,’ fourth of the Four Great 
Bodhisattvas. -at 

Four smaller banners arc also prepared and set 
up, and inscribed as folloAvs : 

I JuryC Is a portion of the Saddh. Sutra personifled (sect. 2fl), 
nd treated as the embodiment of the Deity. . . 

s Nichirenists maintain that there are tlirec stages of Budntilit 
caching— the Smaller A’chlcle, the larger, and tho True 

^STh? Three Mysteries are: (1) The revelation of t*?® 
bject of human worship made In the Sutra, (2) , ’"J 

lent of the true standard of faith and worship, (3) the true 

'i'otecn-V ^aW^’ Sikyarauni of Nichlrcnism Is only in- 
idcntally the historical Gautama. _ 
e Take (Skr. Prabhutaratna) Is a Buddha, previous to 
luni. who, in the Saddh., Is seen descending ttppn the lat-er as 
e teaches. In a ttupa : who Is de|d. then 
ommendlng the teachings which 
utra, becomes in some mysterious 

his account appears in KenhMhm ( *■*'* ,*1 2; 

he 12th section of the Saddh. Sutra (Chineses It Is to be 
oticed that TahO’s Paradise is represented as in the lA>.. 
s“^hircn Is supposed to liave bail the Mwer of 
smniltted to him V virtue of his being a re-incarnation of ths 
rft o! the Tour Great Bo<lht5ittvRf, 
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(1) Kaibutchiken, J.o. * May the deceased attain to the opening 
Of a supernatural insight like that of Buddha 1 ' 

(2) Jibutehiken . , . ‘ May he show forth a . . . etc. ... 1* 
(8) Oobutchiken . . . ‘May bo understand, more and more 

. . . etc. 1 ’ 

(1) Jfyubutchiken ... * May he enter into . . . etc. ... 1 * 
i^Ust the banners are being set np, the priests 
read — 


Sobenkon, sect. 2 of the Saddh. Satra. 

Jiiryohon, sect. IG „ „ (or only its 

gSthas). 

Eko, as before. 

(2) Ceremonies at the temple . — 

Kwanjomon (see above). 

Juryohon (prose sections only). 

Beating of drums and c;ymbals. 

After this a minor priest says in a distinct 
voice : 


‘ Nyokyalnikenyaku, 

KaidaijBmon, 

Bo 1 the Gate of the Great Castle has been opened, and the 
bolt has been taken away ' (from the Kerihstshon, sect. 12). 
Offerings. 

Indo, pronounced by the leader {ddshi). 

Chanting the gatha portions of sect. 16 of the 
Saddh. Sutra. 

Incense. 


The DaimoJcu, oft repeated. 

Eko. 

The ceremonies come to a close. There seem to 
be no ceremonies specially connected ■with cremation 
or interment. 

See, further, art. Festivals (Japanese). 


Literatbrr.— The greater part of this article is based on 
Information collected for the writer by his friend Mr. S, 
Tachibana, a Buddhist priest of the Zen sect. The other 
authorities have been cited in the text. A. LLOYD. 


DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Jewish). — I. Conception of death. — Although 
there is uniformity, in a sense, in the physical 
phenomena of death, its character and circum- 
stances and the impression which it mates vary 
in different times and places. In ancient Israel, 
death, like life, was more a matter of the family 
than it is now; it was not so much an occasion 
when an external professional element, repre- 
sented by priests, la'vvyers, doctors, nurses, and 
hospitals, broke in upon or set aside the family. 
Again, -violent deaths were more common; and 
the last illness of a dying man was not prolonged, 
as it is now, by the resources of medical science. 
In all probability the death-rate was much higher 
than it is with ■us, so that death ivas more common 
and familiar. 

The impression made by death depends partly 
on belief as to its cause and as to the future of 
the indi'vidual after death. The modem mind is 
occupied -with the physical cause of death, the 
particular disease, and the failure of remedial treat- 
ment. The Israelite and the Jew thought of death 
as an act of God ; more especially a death in early 
years, or in the prime of life, or under exceptionally 
distressing circumstances, was often regarded as a 
judgment upon sin. _ _ . . j- 

Death ^ was not the annihilation of the_mdi- 
■vidual — at any rate", according to the ordinary 
Hebrew "view. A feeble ghost of the dead man 
maintained a dim, shadocy existence in Sheol, the 
under world or Hades. But probably in early times 
other beliefs supplemented or replaced this -view. 
There are traces of ancestor-worship and necro- 
mancy in ancient Israel, and these imply that the 
spirits of the dead coidd manifest themselves to 
the li'ving, and could exercise some influence imon 
their fortunes. Samuel, for instance, appeared at 
the call of the witch of Endor and foretold the 
death of Saul (1 S 28). Although there is little 
ositive eiddence, it is probable that the popular 
'll. W. H. Bennett, Religion of the Post-exUic Prophets, Edin- 
1907, p. 881 fl. 
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belief in ghosts prevailed in earlier as in later 
times. In Lk 24^“’- the Apostles take the risen 
Lord for a ghost. 

^ a sense the Israelite looked forward to re- 
union after death, so far as this may be implied in 
such phrases as ‘ buried with his fathers ’ (2 K 12=*), 
‘slept with his fathers’ (1 K 2*»); but there is 
nothing to suggest that he looked forward to any 
satisfying fellowship with his deceased brethren 
in a future life. Thus, for all practical purposes, 
death was a final parting. 

As regards what happened to the individual 
when he breathed his last, death -was thought of 
as the departure of the nephesh (rf?j), or vital prin- 
ciple ; * though, curiously enough, nephesh is some- 
times used in the sense of ‘ corpse’ (Lv 19=® 21* 22* 
[all E], Nu 6= 6** 9*» [all P], Hag 2*=). 

Probably various primitive -views prevailed in 
ancient Israel as to death and the indi-vidual after 
death, and these views were connected with general 
Semitic mythology; but the editors of the OT 
I eliminated accounts of such crude superstitions, in 
j the interests of orthodoxy and edification, so that 
only a few traces remain. A familiar myth is the 
death and resurrection of a god. Traces of this 
are found in the women weeping for Tammuz (Ezk 
8**). According to Gressmann,= the account of the 
death and resurrection of the Servant of Jahweh 
in Is 63 is based on some such myth; of this 
possibly other traces are found in the references to 
■*’h; ‘ mourning for an only son.** 

The later books of the OT contain hints of a 
resurrection, which develop in the later literature, 
especially in the Wisdom of Solomon and the 
Apocalypses, into an express doctrine, so that for 
later Judaism and for Christianity — following 
Judaism — death became the portal to a future 
life. When Judaism evolved a hierarchy of angels, 
with proper names and special functions, there 
appeared among the rest, Sammael, the Angel 
of Death. See Demons and Spirits (Heb.) and 
(Je\vish). 

Later Judaism inherited or developed many 
curious fancies as to the hour of death ; as, for 
instance, that the dying soul has a -vision of the 
Shekinah just before its departure. Ben Kaphra, 
a Eabbi of the early Christian centuries, is quoted 
as saying : 

• For three doys the epirit hovers obout the tomb, if per. 
chance it may return to the body. But, -when it sees the 
fashion of tlie countenance changed, it retires and abandons 
the body ’ (A Expos. Gr. Test. [1897] on Jn lit*). 

2 . Disposal of the dead.— The regular and legiti- 
mate mode of dealing with a corpse in ancient 
Israel was burial, and this has always remained 
the general custom of the Jews. Embalming yvaa 
not an Israelite practice; when we read that 
Jacob and Joseph were embalmed (Gn 60=' =®), we 
must clearly understand that they were treated as 
Egyptians, amongst whom embalming was the 
regular custom. In later times we are told that 
the body of Aristobulus was embalmed in honey 
(Jos. Ant. xrv. vii. 4). Embalming in the strict 
sense must be distinguished from the Jewish 
custom referred to in 2 Ch 16** and in NT (Jn 
igssf- etc.) of anointing the dead body and placing 
it in or wrapping it up in spices. Cremation, 
amongst the Israelites, was exceptional. Accord- 
ing to 1 S 31*=, the men of Jabesh-Gilead burned 
the bodies of Saul and his sons, probably to pre- 
vent their falling into the hands of the Philistines. 
The fact that 1 Ch 10*= omits the burning, and 
that Josephus (vr. xiv. 8) states that the bodies 
were buned, is probably e-vidence of the repug- 
1 W. H. Bennett, op. cit. 228 ff. 

3 Per ITrsprung der isr.-jud. Esehatologie, Gottingen, 1903, 
p. 32Sff. 

3 Am 8*9, Jer (?®, Zee 12io ; cf. Oheyne, The Two Religions </ 
Israel, Iiondou, 1911, p. 211. 
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nance of the Jews, at any rate in later times, to 
the cremation of the dead. The EV of Am 6'® 
speaks of ‘ he that bumeth ’ a corpse ; but the 
reference to burning the corose is due to corrup- 
tion or misunderst^ding of the text. In some 
cases, however, criminals were burnt alive (Gn 
33®^, Lv 20’* 21®}, or their corpses were burnt (Jos 
The picture in Is 66-^ of the corpses of 
sinners consumed by fire may have been suggested ' 
by the actual treatment of dead criminals. Ac- 
cording to Kimchi* there were perpetual fires in 
the Valley of Hinnom for consuming dead bodies 
of criminals and animals. In Am 2* the burning 
of the bones of the king of Edom is an outrage 
which calls do'wn inexorable doom on Moab. 

Ea^osure without burial was a disgrace and a 
misfortune. Criminals or their representatives 
might be so treated (2 S 21®'0t but, according to 
Dt 21®®*-, even their corpses were to be buried. 
Such a misfortune might befall sinners as the 
judgment of God (1 K Jer 7®, Ezk 29®, Ps 79®). 
To bury relatives, and oven strangers, was a 
supreme duty; it is specially insisted on in To 
1. 2, and is illustrated by the story of Rizpah 
(2 S 2P®'-)* Job complains that God allows the 
wicked man to have an honourable burial (Job 
2iS2t}. The desecration of a grave was a kind of 
posthumous punishment (2 K 23’®, Jer S’*-). 

There is not much evidence in the OT of graves 
dug in the earth in the modem fashion, though 
doubtless such were often used. The labours of 
the various Palestine Exploration Societies show 
that rook-he^vn tombs were exceedingly common ; 
they usually occur in groups. A space for a single 
corpse is he^vn in the face of a rock and closed 
wfith a stone slab ; this space was called a Mh;, ipa 
(Jastrow, Eict. of the Targumim, 1886-1903, s.v,), 
by tlie Jews in later times. These are found 
grouped in one or more chambers in natural or 
artificial caves. One of the most interesting 
examples of such a burying-place is the cave 
of Machpolah, where Sarah, Abraham, Isaac, 
Behekah, Leah, and Jacob are said to have been 
buried (Gn 23’® 25® 49®’ 60’®}. Masonry tombs with 
groups of hOMm are also found ; and sometimes 
monuments were erected over tombs ; for instance, 
Simon the Maccabee built an elaborate mausoleum 
at Modin for his father and brother (1 Mac IS®®"®®), 
no trace of which has yet been discovered. 

In ancient times each family, like that of the 
atriarchs, had its O'wn burying-place. Such 
urying-places w'ould naturally be on the family 
estate. We read of Manasseh being buried in the 
garden of his own house, and Amon in the garden 
of Uzza (2 K 21’®'®®}. But usually the kings of 
Judah were buried in a royal burying-place in the 
city of David: e.g. Joash (2 K 12®’}, apparently 
near the Temple (Ezk 43®'®}, the Temple being in 
ancient times an adjunct of the royal palace. 
Ob^dously dwellers in to'wns, who had not exten- 
sive gardens, would be retjnired, as in later times, 
to bury their dead outside the walls. Poorer 
people would have no family burying-place, and wc 
read of a public cemetery, ‘ the graves of the h’nt 
ha.' dm' (2 K 23®, Jer 26®*}. Apparently a measure 
of disgrace attached to burial there, ‘ in a pauper’s 
grave, so to speak. 

The family desired to be together in death as in 
life, and men were anxious to ‘sleep with their 
fathers,’ i.e. to be buried in the famil3- tomb. It 
is part of the punishment of Pashhur that he is to 
be buried in Chaldrca (Jer 20*) ; and the Chronicler, 
in contradiction to the Book of Kings, states that 
certain wicked kings of Judah — Jehoram and 
Joash — were not buried in the sepulchres of the 
kings (2 Ch 21®° 24®*). In post-Bihlical times the 
Jews have had tlieir own cemeteries. They still . 

1 Cf. Sir a W»rren. In IIDJ3 li. SS5. I 
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retain their anxiety to be buried with their oivn 
people. Jews who are lax in many religious 
matters will keep the Day of Atonement in order 
that they may be buried in a Jewish cometcrj'. 

A certain sanctity attached to the graves of 
ancient saints and heroes, and probably, as amongst 
the Muhammadans, such tombs became shrines; 
e.g. the tomb of Joseph at Shechem (Jos 24*®}, and 
the tomb of the patriarchs at Machpolah. Necro- 
mancy and similar superstitions were often con- 
nected with graves (Is 65*}. 

On the other hand, the grave is uncle.an (Lk 11**}. 
In later times, at least, cemeteries were supposed 
to be special haunts of evil spirits ; and the spirits 
of the dead lingered there, at any rate till the 
corpse hod been assimilated to the soil. This 
belief, that the spirits of the dead inhabit the 
tombs, is found in most primitive religions, and 
was probably prevalent amongst the Israelites in 
early times. 

3. Mourning and other observances. — Numerous 
passages illustrate the distress caused to the Jews 
by bereavement : the mourning of Jacob over the 
supposed death of Joseph (Gn 37*®} ; of David over 
Absalom (2 S 18*®} ; Rachel refusing to bo com- 
forted (Jer 31’*). The behaviour of Daidd, who 
fasted and wept when his child was dying, but 
arose and ate when it was dead, was a puzzle to 
his courtiers; his explanation, that lamentation 
was useless, hardly seems adequate (2 S 12’*'*'). 

The feelings, sentiments, and ideas called forth 
by death gave rise to various burial and mourning 
customs. Decease was and is followed by the 
necessary arrangements for the seemly 'lajdng 
out’ of the corose. The eyes and mouth are closed 
(Gn 46*, Jn 11**}, and the body is washed (Ac 9*®}. 
It has been supposed that the dead were, sometimes 
at any rate, buried in their usual dress, with tlioir 
arms and ornaments; Samuel appears to the witch 
of Endor in his mantle (1 S 28’*}, and the dead go 
down to Sheol mth their weapons and their 
* pomp ' ([iKi^}. The practice certainly prevailed in 
later times. Thus Herod buried ornaraente v ith 
the body of Aristobulus (Jos. Ant. XV. iii. 4) ; 
treasures were said to have been buried with David 
(XVI. vii. 1) ; Herod was buried covered nuth puj^le, 
with his diadem, croivn, and sceptre (XVII. viii. 3 ; 
Eih I. xxxiii. 9). We are told that in later times such 
practices led to great extravagance, so that Rabbi 
Gamaliel II. ordained that corpses should be buried 
in a simple white dress. Wo read of Ananitua, that 
they ‘wrapped him round,' apparently in the 
clothes he was wearing, and earned him out, and 
buried him (Ac 5®}. 

Later on, the use of a shroud or special grave- 
clothes or wrappings for the dead became universal ; 
but it is not clear when this custom was first intro- 
duced amongst the Jews. In Jn_ 11** Lazarus’ 
hands and feet were bound with linen bandages 
(Kftplait), and his face with a napkin (<rovSaplip). 
The body of our Lord was wrapped in strips of 
linen (iPoylots). Wo have already referred to the 
use of spices. 

Coffins wore not used by the Jews in ancient 
times, except in the case of Joseph (Gn 50®*), whoso 
remains were placed in an 'drCn, or chest ; but th is, 
like his embalming, was an Egyptian custom. The 
Jews laid their dead on a bier (OT miffa, ”7?, 
‘couch’ [2 S 3®’]; NT <rop6r [Lk 7“J), m is the 
custom amongst Eastern Jews now. They use 
this bier to carry the corpse to the grave, and do 

not bury it. , n j 

The exigencies of the climate of Palc.stine called 
for burial soon after death, on the same daj',_or 
within 24 hours. As often, n naturiil necc-.«iity 
hardened into a sacred custom,^ which was long 
maintained amongst Jews in ^^e.‘itera ronntrics, 
where the aamc necessity did not exist; but alter 
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a ■while it fell into disnse, and a longer interval is 
allowed in the West. 

The carrying of the corpse to the huiying-place 
was the work of friends of the deceased, ana was 
the occasion of public lamentation, which, at any 
rate in the early centuries of our era, was partly 
performed by hired mourners and musicians. There 
does not seem to have been any formal burial ser- 
vice of a religious character in Biblical times,i but 
then and later funeral orations were sometimes 
delivered. According to JE (s.v. • Funeral Rites,’ 
v. 629), the mourners recited Ps 91 on their way to 
the cemetery ; in the cemetery, other formulse, con- 
cluding -with the faddish, or doxology; and on 
their return, passages from Lamentations. Women 
attended funerals in ancient times, and still do so 
amongst the foreign Ashkenazim, but not amongst 
the Sephardim or the English Ashkenazim. 

The funeral of Herod the Great is thus described 
by Josephus {Ant. xvil. viii. 3 ; cf. B J I. xxxiii. 9) : 

‘ The body was carried upon a polden bier, embroidered with 
very precious stones of mrwt variety, and it was covered over 
with purple, as was the body itself : he had a diadem upon his 
head, and above it a crown of gold ; he had also a sceptre in his 
right hand. About the bier were his sons and his numerous 
relations ; next to these were the soldiery, distinguished accord- 
ing to their several countries and denominations ; and they 
were put into the following order: first of all went his guards, 
then the band of Thracians, after them the Germans, next the 
band of Galatians, every one in their habiliments of war; and 
behind these marched the whole army, in the same manner as 
they used to go out to war, and os they used to be put in array 
by their muster-masters and centurions; these were followed 
by five hundred of his domesKcs, carrying spices.' 

We may also quote the follo'wing description of 
modem Samaritan rites, which probably preserves 
many of the customs of Palestinian Jews in early 
times : 

‘Upon death the corpse is carefully and ceremoniously 
washed; it la cot forbidden to the Samaritans, as baa been 
frequently stated, to handle their dead, except in the case of 
the high-priest. Candles are burnt at the bead and foot of 
the corpse before burial. CoflSns are used— an exception in 
modem Palestinian custom. The mourning ceremonies last 
until the following Sabbath, the community Boiiw each day 
to the tomb, where they read and pray. On the Sabbath the 
community again visit the tomb, where they partake of a meal, 
while furtoer appropriate services are held m the sj’nagogue.'^ 
The duration of mourning has always varied, 
according to the rank of the deceased and his 
relation to the mourner. Seven days was a very 
common period. The men of Jabesh-Gilead fasted 
seven days for Saul and Jonathan (1 S 31”) ; Joseph 
mourned seven days for Jacob (Gn 50'°) ; Judith 
was mourned seven days (Jth 16''^) ; Sir men- 
tions seven days as the period of mourning. In 
later Judaism the period of strict mourning, the 
Shib'a, lasts seven days ; mourning of a less severe 
character lasts till the end of thirty days, and in 
the case of children to the end of the year.® 

As to mourning-dress, the rending of garments 
and the wearing of sackcloth are mentioned in Gn 
37®^ etc. We also read of garments of widowhood 
(Gn 38’*, Jth 1(P), which apparently were worn by 
the widow throughout her life, and consisted of, 
or included, sackcloth. Modem Jews tisually wear 
black as mourning, except in Russia, Poland, and | 
Galicia, where white is worn.* Mourners rend 
their garments at the time of death, and wear 
the outer garment cut and unbound during the 
thirty days of mourning.® 

The presence of numerous guests at a funeral 
necessitated a special meal, ‘funeral baked meats,’ 
which, in spite of the character of the occasion, 
was apt to become a feast. This meal is perhaps 
spoken of in the OT as lehtm '6nim, ‘ bread of 
mourners’ (Hos 9*), and was provided for the 
mourners by their fnends at the close of the fast 
^ Stapler, Palestine in the Time of Christ. Eng. tr.. Load. I8S7, 

^ 2 Montgbmeiy, The Samaritans, Philad., 1907, p. 43 f. 

® OesterJey and Box, S07. 

*JE, s.v. ‘Mourning,’ ix. 101. 

® Oesterloy and Box, 304 if. 


which occupied the day of the funeral (2 S 3*®, 
Jer 16®) — a custom which seems to have prevailed 
ever since.® 

Other acts of mourning were fasting (1 S 31“), 
beating the breast (Is 32«, cf. Lk 18“), sittingjn 
ashes (Jon 3®),_ sprinkling ashes on the head ^st 
4®). Ezk 24'® implies that mourners were wont to 
cover the lip and to go barefoot and bareheaded. 
According to Jer 16®, mourners mutilated them- 
selves, and plucked out or shaved off the hair ; 
but such practices are forbidden in Lv 19®®, Dt 14®. 

Traces remain in the OT of the worship of the 
dead, of sacrifices offered to or for them, and of 
furnishing them with food. Probably the later 
funeral feast was_ partly a survival of such prac- 
tices. The worship of the dead was closely con- 
nected ^vith necromancy, which was prevalent in 
Israel {e.g. Is 8®“). The graves of ancient worthies 
seem often to have been shrines, as in Islam. Thus 
there was a moffebd, or sacred pillar, at the grave 
of Rachel (Gn 35“), and the important sanctuary 
at Shechem may have been connected ■with the 
grave of Joseph (Jos 24®®* s®). The interpretation 
of Dt 26®* is a little doubtful. The EV renders 
‘[I have not given food] for the dead,’ but the 
reference probably is to offering food to the dead 
or providing food for them. The practice was con- 
demned W official Judaism, but persisted never- 
theless. Tobit 4®® bids the Jew place food on the 
tomb of the righteous and Sir 30’® also refers to 
the custom.* In some quarters necromancy and 
its allied customs survived among the Jews in later 
periods. 

In Rabbinical times and among the stricter 
modem Jews, during the Shib'a, or seven days of 
strict mourning, the relatives abstain from work 
and remain at home, sitting on the floor or on a 
low bench, reading the Book of Job, and receiving 
■visits of condolence. Bereaved children should 
abstain for a year from music and recreation. 

A special feature of Jewish mourning is the re- 
petition of the faddish bv a bereaved son. Accord- 
ujg to the JeAvish Prayer-book, this is to be repeated 
by sons for eleven months after the death of a 
parent, and also on the Jahrzeit, or anniversary of 
the death. It is a special form of faddish which 
runs thus : 

‘May Hia great Name be magnified and hallowed in the world 
which He created according to His rvill I May He establish His 
kingdom speedily and in the near future In your lifetime and in 
your days and in the lifetime of ail Israel I Say ye Amen. 

May His great Nome be blessed for ever ; may it be blessed 
for ever and ever 1 

May the Name of the Holy One (Blessed be He) be blessed and 
praised and glorified and exalted and set on high and honoured 
and uplifted and sung above all blessings and hymns and praises 
and consolations that are repeated in the world 1 

May the Name of the Loro be blessed from now even for ever- 
more I May there bo great peace from hc.aven and life upon us 
and upon all Israel, and say ye Amen. My help is from the 
Lord tnat made heaven and earth. May He that maketh peace 
In His high places make peace for us imd for all Israel I And 
say ye Amen.’ 

This is publicly recited in the synagogue, but 
according to Oesterley and Box* it ‘is m no sense 
in itself a prayer ^or the dead, but the public re- 
citation of it in this fashion by a son is regarded as 
a proof of the piety of the dead, ns represented by 
a pious survivor.’ This no doubt is the view of 
enlightened Jetvs ; but others believe that the re- 
petition of the_ B^addish by the son shortens the 
purgatorial period which the father must spend in 
Gehenna or exalts him to a higher sphere in Para- 
dise.® The repetition terminates on the anniversary 
of the death, because it would be unfilial to suppose 
that a father’s sins would require more than a 

1 Oesterley and Box, 304 B. 

s Sometimes interpreted, improbably, of the funeral feast 
given to mourners. 

3 See Smend, 112 f. ; Benringer, 165 fl. ; Nowack, iL 300 ; and 
Dillmann and Driver on Dt Zlio. 

* p. 340. 6 JE, s.v. • Kaddish.' viL 401 f. 
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year’s pnrgatorv. In the Ashkenazic synagogues 
prayers are said four times a year by the bereaved 
for the souls of the deceased.* 

Priests were forbidden to mourn except in the 
case of the nearest relationships (Lv 21**’, Ezk 

4. Sig’nificance of death and of funeral customs. 1 
— Some scholars - see in many of the funeral rites, j 
notably cutting of the hair, Belf-mntUation, etc., 
which were forbidden by the more advanced Juda- 
ism, traces of an animistic stage of the religion of 
Israel, of the worship of ancestors, and of the allied 
ideas of the continued life of the dead, of the possi- 
bility of communion -wath them, of the necessity of 
providing for their needs and protecting them from 
evil spirits ; or, on the other hand, of the need of 
protecting the living from inju^ by the spirits of 
the dead. No doubt the Semitic peoples passed 
through a stage of religious development when 
such ideas were current ; and these ideas persisted 
and do persist when they have been outgroira by 
the purer forms of religion ; but they do not be- 
long to Jahwism or to Judaism so far as either 
was or is dominated by revelation. Neverthe- 
less, the great importance attached to burial in 
the last centuries of the pre-Christiau era sug- 
gests that the condition of the spirit of the 
deceased was supposed to be influenced by the 
treatment of the corpse. Later on, in some 
districts the habit prevailed of visiting cemeteries 
in order to obtain the help or intercession of the 
dead. 

Another qnasi-animistic explanation of mourn- 
ing rites which involve disfigurement, unattractive 
dress, covering the head, etc., is that they were 
intended to prevent the spirit of the dead man 
from recognizing the mourner, and so to protect 
the latter from anj injuij the spirit might 111311 
to inflict upon bun. Similarly, the mourners’ 
shrieks were intended to drive the spirit away; 
and satisfactory burial was necessary in order that 
the dead might find their way to Sheol and stay 
there. The suggestion that many mourning rites 
were due to the anxiety of the mourner to humble 
himself before God ’ bardly seems probable. The 
most obvious explanation is that mourning arose 
out of a natural desire to express the emotions 
caused by bereavement. Such distress gives rise 
to wailing, frantic gestures, neglect of the dress 
and person, an aversion to the pleasures of life. 
Acts which were oririnally spontaneous would 
soon harden into a fixed etiquette or ritual. Many 
customs might easily be thus explained ; and it is 
possible that this may be the true explanation, 
even in cases where a mourning custom does not 
seem to us a natural expression of grief. A man 
distraught by sorrow may seek relief in any un- 
expected, strange, unusual act ; such an act may 
appeal to the imagination of spectators by its very 
strangeness, and be imitateu till it becomes a 
custom. 

The contarfous uncleanness of a corpse (Nu 6’, 
Lv 21**) might bo suggested in many ways: by 
the fear of the spirit of the dead man mentioned 
above, by the natural shrinkin" from an object so 
changed from the living friend or kinsman, and 
even ky sanitary reasons. The uncleanness of the 
corpse would naturally bo extended to the tomb. 
In the same way an unburied corpse defiled the 
land and brought down a curse upon it (Dt 21’’). 
It would bo a mistake to trj* to c.xplain all the 
mourning customs, even of one people, by the con- 
sistent application of a single principle. Bereave- 
ment afl'ects men in nmny ways, so that natural 
afiection, practical considerations, superstition, 

> Ocsterlcy nnd Box, loe. dt. 

^ Eg. F. Eat Ltben nach dem T ode, Giessca, 

IE32. 
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and religion all eontributo to give rise to the 
ritual connected ivith death. Moreover, a rite 
changes its siraificance and value from time to 
time, so that flie meaning attached to it in Intei 
times may be quite diflerent from tlmt which it 
had originally, and the popular explanation of it 
may throw no light on its origin. 

According to Gn 3, death was a consequence of the 
sin of Adam and Eve (cf. Ko 5*’) ; it would bo natural 
to draw the conclusion arrived at in the latter 

E assage, that henceforth each man died because of 
is own sin (a riew perhaps implied by Nu 27’).* 
But the narrative in Genesis stands apart from the 
general course of OT thought, which regards death 
as the natural end of life. The righteous man, 
according to a widely prevalent view, enjoys a long 
and happy life, and is gathered to his fathers in a 
good old age. Some passages of the^Visdom Litera- 
ture, even apart from any belief in a real future 
life, regard life as a burden and death as a boon 
(Job 7*^-*“, Ee l’4=-»). 

In some passages of OT, death is personified (e.g. 
Job 28’’, Is 28*°, Hab 2°). In others the term is 
extended to mean spiritual death ; it doubtless in- 
cludes physical death, but only as a part of a wider 
judgment which also involves separation from God 
and exclusion from the Kingdom. In such pass- 
ages, as Schultz said, ‘death includes everything 
ubich is a result of sin.’’ This usage of the term 
is extended and developed in the later literature. 
Thus Philo : ‘ The death of the soul is the decay of 
virtue, tbe taking up of evil.’ * 

In later Judaism, death is regarded ns atoning 
for the sin of the deceased. According to a popular 
superstition, the dead man suffers pain while his 
body is decaying in the grave, and this pain has an 
atoning value. But, apart from such ideas, wo 
find the doctrine taught by Eabbinical and other 
authorities. Thus the Sephardic ritual for a dying 
man includes the folloiring : 

‘Let my death bo on atonement for all my sins, Iniquities, and 
transgressions, wherein Ihavo sinned, offended, and transCTcssed 
against Thee, from the day of my first existence ; and lot roy 
portion be in the Garden of Eden.’ * Again we read : • The Day 
of Atonement and death make atonement when accompanied 
with sincere repentance.’® 

DiTEtUTORE (in addition to works referred to in the body of 
the article; this list also gives tlio full titles of works referred 
to merely under authors’ names). — H. Ewal^ The Antiquities 
of Israel, Eng. tr., London, 1870, pp. H9, 16311. ; J.Bcnzingcr, 
Ueb. ArchSol., Freiburg, 1891, p. 103 H. ; W. Nowack, hchrb. 
der hcb. ArehSol., Freiburg, 1801, 1. 103 H., il. 273-280, 300 f. ; 
H. Schultz, OT Theol., Eng. tr., Edin. 1892, U. 261, 813 ff. ; A. 
Dillmann, Ilandb. der AT Theol., Lcipz. 1895, pp. 306-400 ; W. 
Robertson Smith, Eel. Sem.tt, 1801, pp. 235, 369, 373 f., 414 f.; R. 
SmondlLehrb.derATEeligionsgeschfi, Freiburg, 1899, pp. 112tr., 
327, 601 f. ; J. KiJberle, Silnde und Cnade, llunlch, 1005, pp.64, 
110, 334, 60S B. ; A. P. Bender, Reliefs, Kites, and CustoiM of 


Worship of the Synagogue, Vorti. 1007, p. 80311.; W. O. b. 
Ocsterley, The Jetcish boetrine of iledtalion, do. 1910, 


W. H. Bennett, 
DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Muhammadan). — According to the Qur’an, ‘ every 
soul must taste of death ’ (iii. 182) ; the difficulty ns 
to those who may be alive at the Last 
got over by the explanation tliat on the blast of 
the trumpet all ‘shall expire, except those whom 
God pleases’ (xxxix, 68), the exempted being 
possibly some of the greater angels (B.aidawl, etc., 
xn loc.i Further, it is laid down that tlic exact 
hour of each person’s dcatli is foreordained (xvi. 

1 Kobcrlc, SGnde und Gnade. 334 ; bat 
rcganls Zclophthad as involved In tbe sm o. Israel In refusing 

to enter Canaan from Kadesh. oer ■ ...H 

5 OT Theol,, Eng. tr., 11. 310, 316 f.; cf. Bennett, , ana see 

^L^gj.'^AlUnor. t. 33. quoted by Hughes, Ethics of Jeu-ish 
Apocryphal Lu., I>3nd. l&X), P« 2S0. 

* MUh!'l%:o’, villi 8, quoted by Deader, JQE rl. flSOIJ 666. 
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63). In the traditions, men are forbidden by the 
Prophet to wish for death, though to a believer it 
will be desirable. Whoso’s last words are the Kalima 
(profession of faith, ‘ There is no god but God ’) will 
enter into paradise ; and it is directed that this shall 
be recited in the presence of the dying, and the 
Sura Ya Sin (Qur. xxxvi.) should be said over the 
dead. A fantastic tradition, given on the authority 
of Abu-Huraira, relates what Muhammad is sup- 
posed to have said about the passing of the som. 
In the case of a believer, angels of mercy clad in 
white come and invite the soul to the rest which 
is with God, and the soul comes out -with a delicious 
smell of musk, which the angels sniff with satis- 
faction ; the soul is handed on from angel to angel, 
till it reaches the souls of the faithful, who rejoice 
and question it about those left behind on earth. 
But angels of wrath come to the dying infidel, and 
his soiu departs -with a bad smell, which disgusts 
them, and they bring it to the souls of the infidels. 
This idea is elaborated in other traditions, in which 
the soul of the righteous is said to issue forth like 
water from a skin, and the angel of death seizes 
it ; but the angels in white snatch it from him and 
•wrap it in a Mroud with an odour of musk, and 
convey it on and on to the seventh heaven, where 
the believer’s name is registered, after which it is 
returned to its body on the earth, to undergo the 
guestioning of the grave. But the dying mfidel 
is visited by black-faced angels, and the soul is 
dra'Nvn out like a hot spit out of wet wool which 
sticks to it, and is ■wrapped in sackcloth, smelling 
fetidly ; and its name is written in hell (sijjin) ; and 
it is violently thrown do'wn upon the earth, to be 
examined by the angels of the grave, as ■will be 
described later. 

Meanwhile the body is treated ■with a ceremonial 
which varies little in different parts of the Muslim 
world, and is nearly the same for men and women. 
Precedents for most of the ritual are traced to 
traditions of the Prophet ; but two customs — the 
wailing of women and the recital of praises of the 
dead — are observed in direct defiance of his com- 
mands. The dying man is turned to face the 
qihla, or direction of Mecca, and, as soon as his 
eyes are closed in death, the surroimding men 
ejaculate pious formulre and the women raise cries 
of lamentation {walwala), the family calling upon 
the dead in such terms as ‘ 0 my master I’ ‘ 0 my 
resource ! ’ ‘ O my camel ! ’ ‘ O my misfortune 1 ’ 
The clothes of the deceased are instantly changed, 
his jaw bound, and his legs tied ; and he is covered 
with a sheet. Women friends, and sometimes pro- 
fessional ‘ keeners ’ {naddaba), with tambourines, 
join the mourners and cry, * Alas for him 1 ’ If he 
was one of the 'ulamd of Cairo or some man of 
mark, his death would be announced from the 
minarets in the call known as the Abrdr (from 
Qur. Ixxvi. 6-9). The lamentations go on all 
night, if the death occurred in the evening, and 
a recitation of the Qur’an by hired takes 
place ; but, if the death occurred in the morning, 
the burial follows on the same day, as, in addition 
to the rapid decomposition in a hot climate, there 
is often a superstitious dread of keeping a corpse 
all night in the house. The washing or the dead 
is done by a professional washer (mughassil or 
ghassal), male or female according to the case, 
who brings a bench and bier, and does the work, 
often in a courtyard, ■with much reverence and 
decency, and with care in the disposal of the 
water, which people fear to touch ; while the 
figls continue clianting in the next room. After 
a very elaborate washing, the nostrils and other 
orifices are stuffed with cotton, and the corpse 
is sprinkled with camphor, rosewater, and lote 
leaves (nabg), the feet tied together and hands 
laid on breast, and the grave clothes (Jcafan) put 


on according to precise rules. Those vary from 
two or three pieces of cotton (or five for a woman), 
or a mere sack, in the case of the poor, to a series 
of layers of muslin, cotton, silk, and a Kashmir 
shawl, among the rich ; and the fashions vary in 
different lands. Women usually have a long shift 
(yalak) added, and in India a coff {danini). White 
and green are the favourite colours for the kafan, 
or any colour but blue, but white alone is allowed 
in India. A shawl is thro'wn over the body when 
placed on the bier (janaza or sandug). There is 
no coffin, and, of course, no priest. 

The _ funeral or procession varies in different 
countries. In India, women do not attend as a 
rule, but they do in Bukhara. In Egypt the 
cortoge is often preceded by half a dozen poor 
men {yamaniya), mind by preference, walking in 
pairs and chanting the Kcdima. After them come 
the male friends and relations, and perhaps some 
darwishes, especially if the deceased belonged to 
a darwish order. A few schoolboys follow, carrying 
a Qur’an on a desk, and chanting lively verses on 
the Day of Judgment and similar topics. Then 
comes the bier (which for women and children has 
a post [sAaAiif] at the head, covered ■with a shawl, 
and often adorned with gold ornaments, or, in the 
case of a boy, surmounted by a turban), carried head 
foremost at a brisk pace by friends, who relieve 
each other in turn. It is an act of merit for any 
passer-by to lend a hand or to follow the bier ; and 
the Prophet made a point of always standing up 
when a bier was passing, and saying a prayer. 
The women walk behind the bier, with dis- 
hevelled hair, keening and shrieking, and the 
hired mourners swell the chorus and sound the 
praises of the dead, contrary to the Prophet’s will. 
Blue headbands and handkerchiefs distmgnish the 
women relations, who slap their faces and some- 
times smear them with mud. There are some 
variations in the procession when the deceased is a 
woman. Rich people add camels to the procession, 
and hire figls to chant chapters of the Qurifin on 
the march, or members of religious orders carry- 
ing flags ; and also sacrifice {al-Iazffara) a buffalo 
at the tomb for the benefit of the poor ; whilst 
ladies riding the high ass often follow their female 
relations. If it be a saint (wait) who is being 
buried, the women raise joy-cries (zaghant) instead 
of loilw&l, or keening ; and, if these cries cease, the 
bier stops too; for saints are believed to bo wilful 
and able to stop their bearers, and even to direct 
them to where they prefer to bo buried. It is said 
to be useless to try to rush a saint’s bier in a direc- 
tion he does not like, but the somewhat bizarre 
device of turning the bier round rapidly several 
times has been found successful in confusing the 
corpse’s sense of orientation (Lane, Mod. Eg.^ 

p. 618 ). 

The ceremony at the mosque consists in laying 
the bier on the floor, right side towards Mecca, 
when a service of prayer is recited by an imam 
and his attendant mubalUgh, in the presence of 
the congregation of mourners and all who choose 
to attend, ranged in a prescribed order, ending 
with an appeal to the audience : ‘ Give your 
testimony concerning him,’ and their reply : ‘ He 
was of the righteous.’ The figls may then recite 
the Fatiha, etc., and the funeral goes on to the 
graveyard. 

There a tomb has been prepared, of ample size, 
■vrith an arched roof, so that the corpse may sit up 
at ease to answer the interrogatory of the examin- 
ing angels, Munkar and Naklr, who ■vidll enter 
the tomb to question him as to his orthodoxy. If 
the replies are satisfactory, the grave will be en- 
larged to him, and a man with a beautiful coun- 
tenance ■\vill appear to tell him : ‘ I am thy good 
deeds’ ; otherwise, a hideous face comes to represent 
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his evil deeds, and painfol experiences ensne. The 
fear of ‘ the torment of the grave ’ is very real 
among Muslims. 

The construction of tombs varies in different 
places, and no one pattern can he indicated. In 
Egj-pt, the entrance is at the foot, the side 
furthest from Mecca, and the tomb is often 
made to hold several bodies; but, if they are of 
opposite sexes, a partition is set up. Over the 
tomb is an oblong stone slab or brick monument 
{iarJdya), with an upright stone {shahid) at head 
and foot. The inscription is on that at the head, 
which is often carved with a turban. A small 
chapel covered with a cupola is freq^ucntly built 
over the tombs of saints and other distinguished 
people, while the tomb-mosques of sultans and 
amirs are often beautiful examples of Saracenic 
art. 

The body is lifted out of the bier and laid in the 
tomb, on its right side, with the face towards 
Mecca, propped in that position hy brichs. Its 
bandages are untied, its Kashmir shawl rent, lest 
it should tempt grave-robbers, a little earth is 
sprinkled, ch. cxii. of the Qur’an, or xx. 57, is 
recited (but this was forbidden by the "Wahhabis 
and others), and the entrance is closed. There is no 
service at the grave; but, before leaving (unless 
the funeral be of a Maliki), a _/foi, in the character of 
mulaqqin, or tutor of the dead, sits before the 
tomb and tells the defunct the live correct answers 
to be given to the examining angels that night (the 
* Night of Desolation,’ Lailat al-waqsha) when they 
come and ask him his catechism : he must reply 
that his God is Allah, his propliet Mubammad, bis 
relimon Islfim, his Bible the Qurifin, and his aibla 
the Ka'ba. The grave is left in solitude and the 
mourners depart, saying a Fstiha for the defunct 
and another for all the dead in the cemetery. 
Somej<?gw take a repast in the room where the 
deceased died and recite ch. Ixvii. of the Quriftn, or 
perform the more elaborate ritual called the Sabfia, 
‘Rosary,’ in which a rosary of a thousand beads 
is used to count the thousands of repetitions of 
the Kalima and the hundreds of other formulre 
repeated. This performance ends with one of the 
fiqis asking the others ; ‘ Have ye transferred [the 
merit of] what ye have recited to the deceased ! ’ 
and their answer : ‘We have transferred it.’ 

Wailing is resumed by the women on the 
Thursdays of the first three weeks after the burial, 
and the men receive friends of the deceased in the 
house and hire Jigis to perform a ^atma of the 
Qur’an ; and on the Fridays following these three 
Thursdays the women visit the tomb and go 
through various rites, including the placing of a 
broken palm branch on the tomb and giving food 
to the poor ; and the same is done on the Thursday 
and Friday completing or following the forty days 
after the funeral. Men do not display mourning in 
their dres.s, but women dye their veils and other 
gear dark blue, and sometimes smear the walls of 
their rooms, and even stain their hands and arms 
vrith the same indigo dye. They also disarrange 
their hair, and the furniture and carpets are up- 
set in mourning for the head of the house. 

LmiuTOiE. — ^Thc most minute account of all the ceremonies 
and processes used In regard to the disposal of the corpse is to 
be read in G. A. Hcrklots and Ja'far Snarirs Qanoon-e-It!am, 
London, 1632, ch. xxxriil. ; the ceremonies after the funeral are 
described in ch. xaxix. ; but a good deal of this account con- 
sists of details peculiar to the Jluslims of IlindustSn. The 
corresponding ceremonies observed In Egypt are described In 
Line's Jlodem J^gyptians^, London, ISCO, ch. xxvilL, ivherc also 
Is a notice of a curious dance performed on the occasion of a 
death by the pearanta of Upper Egjmt. The Egyptian customs 
are similar to those observed in Syria and Turkey, though 
local differences of usage arc to be noticed, a fairly detailed 
account of which for 'Turkey may be read In TAs Ptople rf 
Turiry, ed. S. Lane-Pooie. London, 1S73, IL 13<!-1<3. See also 
Hughes' i>/, London, 1SS3, s.r. 'Burial' and 'Death,' where 
Hefklots is conveniently abridged. The traditions of Mobam- 


omd on the subject are accessible to English readers In IfisAJtilf 
al-31csdblb, tr. JIatthews, Calcutta, ISW, vol. L pp. S55-i03. 

Staxley Lake-Poolk. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE 
DEAD (Parsi).— I. Before death.— When death 
approaches, one or two priests are summoned to 
make the dying person confess his sins. The 
Patet, or confession of sins, is recited for his 
benefit, and it is a meritorious act if ho is able 
to join the priest in repeating the confession. 
According to the Sad Bar (xlv.), the man who 
‘accomplishes repentance’ does not go to hell, 
but, having received his punishment at the end of 
the Chinvat bridge, is led to his place in heaven. 
In a case of urgency the short Ashem-Vohn (Ys. 
xxvii. 14) formula may suffice, and the 
Nask fragment {Yi. x.xi. 14 f.) attributes a special 
value to the recital of Ashein-Vohii in the lost 
moments of life. The Sad Bar adds (Ixxx. 11) 
that it brings one who has deserved hell to the 
namistakan (the ‘ ever stationaiy ’ region between 
heaven and hell) ; one who has deserved the 
Hamistaka to heaven ; and one who has deserved 
heaven to the highest paradise. Tlie taim-perctha, 
after whose death the upaman, ‘ waiting,’ ‘ mourn- 
ing,’ of the relatives must be prolonged beyond 
the usual period (Vend, xii.), is explained by tra- 
dition as one who has died -without PaM and 
without Ashem-Vohii. Sometimes a few drops of 
the consecrated haoma juice mingled -irith water 
are poured, if possible, into the mouth of the 
dying person, Tvaoma being believed to produce 
immortality. Formerly this custom was more 
common ; and it was also usual to drop into the 
month of the dying person a few grains of pome- 
granate, belonging to the holy ceremonies of the 
Parsi sacrifice. 

2 . Death. — ^According to Vend, v. 10, the ancient 
Zarathushtrians had special chambers or buildings 
{kata) for the dead— one for men, one for women, 
and one for children— in every house or in every 
village, and the common mortuary still exists 
amongst the Zarathushtrians of Persia and in the 
Mofnssil tou-ns of Gnjariit. In Bombay and other 
parts of India a special place in the house is pre- 
pared beforehand and washed clean in order to 
receive the dead body. The body is bathed all over 
and covered with a clean, but worn-out, white 
suit of cotton clothes, which must bo destroyed 
and never used again after having served for this 
purpose (cf. Vena, v. 61, -viii. 23-25). A relative 
girds the sacred cord round tho body, reciting the 
Ahum Mazda Khuddi, a short prayer in Pazand. 
The corpse is placed on the ground^ on a clean 
white sheet. Two relatives sit by his side keep- 
ing themselves in contact •uuth him — a custom 
probably derived, like the paivand (see below) 
held by the watchers and the bimrors of the 
corpse, from the idea of forming a bridge or a way 
for the soul. An Ashem~Vohu is recited close to 
the dead man’s ear. 

3 . Impurity of the corpse. — Tlie corpse is now 

supposca to be assailed by the corpsc-pomon, the 
Bmij Nasu, According to Vend, vii. 1-6, the 
druj of tho corpse rushes on the body from the 
north, in the siiapc of a fly, immediately after 
death in a case of natural death. But in a ca.se of 
i-iolent deatli (by dogs, or by the by the 

sorcerer, hy an enemy, or by the hand of man, 
by falling from a mountain, by strangling one- 
self, or by treachery) the demon comes only in the 
gdh (one of the five divisions of the day) ttmt fol- 
lows after death. Only .special despised officials, 
set apart for that purpose, are allowed actually 
to touch tho body, and they must scrunnlou"ly 
oh.scrve certain fixed rules. If any one else hpp- 
pcn.s to touch it, the contagion spreads to him, 
and he must undergo the great punfication, bar 
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ashnum, for nine days (being washed with the 
nrine of the cow, etc. [Vend. ix,]). The glance of 
a dog (see below) or other animal is considered 
to be particularly effective for driving away the 
corpse-demon. 

In theory the old tahu ideas concerning the dead 
have been modified in a characteristic manner hy 
the Avestan dualism. Thus, since the death of a 
Mazdayasnian implies a victory of the Evil Power, 
his body is unclean, but the corpse of an unbe- 
liever is clean, because his death favours the 
cause of Ahura Mazda, and a wicked man defiles 
only during his life, not after his death (Vend, 
v. 36-38). 

4. Isolation of the corpse. — ^The place of the 
two relatives waiting beside the body is next 
taken by the nasu-kashas of the Avesta, now 
called lihandhya (‘ shoulder-men ’) by the Parsis of 
India. Two of those funeral-servants prepare 
themselves by washing and by putting on clean 
suits of clothes and the sacred cord, and by re- 
citing the Srosh-haj (on which see Darmesteter, 
Le Zend-Avesta, ii. 686-688) up to the word ashahe. 
They then enter the room where the dead body is 
placed, keeping between them a piece of cloth or 
cotton tape — the paivand. They cover the hody 
with cloth except the face — which, however, in 
some parts of Gujarat is also covered — with a 
padan (the paitiddna of the Avesta, a piece of 
white cotton stuff which the Parsi priest holds 
before his nose and mouth in order not to defile 
the sacred fire and the other pure things). Then 
the two hhandhyas lift the corpse on to slabs of 
stone placed in a comer of the room, its arms 
being folded across the chest. The face must not 
be turned towards the north, whence the demons 
proceed. In some districts of GuiarSt the old 
Avestan rule (Vend. viii. 8) is stiU observed of 
laying the body on a thin layer of sand in a cavity 
dug in the ground five inches deep, while in Yezd 
the corpse, after being lifted from the bier in the 
common mortuary, is placed ‘ on a raised platform 
of mud paved with stone, about nine feet long and 
four feet wide ’ (Jackson, Persia, p. 391). The place 
in which the body reposes is ritually separated 
from connexion with the living by three deep 
circles, kasha, drawn with a metallic bar or nail 
by one of the two khdndhyas, _who afterwards 
leave the house, still making paivand, and finish 
their Srdsh-bdj. 

5. The sag-did. — If possible, ‘ a four-eyed ’ (cath- 
rucashma) dog, i.e. a dog with two eye-like spots 
above the eyes, is now brought near the corpse in 
order to frighten the druj by his look, i.e. the 
sag-did (‘dog-gaze’) is arranged. According to 
Vend. viii. 16, a white dog with yellow ears has also 
a particular power against the demons, but any dog 
may suffice. The sag-did is rOTeated at the begin- 
ning of every gdh, until the body is earned from the 
house. The prescription of Vend. viii. 14—18 seems 
not to be observed nowadays, namely, that a yellow 
four-eyed dog or a white dog with yellow ears 
must be led tliree times if he wolks willingly, six 
or nine times if he is unwilling, along the 
where a corpse of a man or of a dog is camw, in 
order to scare away the corpse-demon. In Yezd 
the ordinary street-dog is used, and ‘ morsels^ of 
bread are strewn around the corpse, or, according 
to the older usage, laid on the bosom of the dead, 
and the dog eats these ’ (Jackson, op. cit. p. 389). 
Immediately before entering the dakhma (‘ tower of 
silence ’), the dead body is once more exposed to 
the sag-did. The demon-expelling glance is attn- 
buted by Vend. vii. 3. 29 f., viii. 36, not only to the 
dog, but to ‘ the flesh-eating birds ’ as well as to 
‘ the flesh-eating dogs.’ 

Those passages evidently refer to the moment when the 
animals, to which the body is exposed, rush on it to devour 


It; but the eminent Parsi eoholar J. J. Modi, to whom we 
principally owe our knowledge of the actual funeral ceremonies 
of the Parsis, interprets Vend. vii. 3 in the following way ; • It 
is enjoined that in case a dog is not procurable, the '• Sagdeed” 
of flesh-devouring birds like the crows and vultures should be 
allowed, that is to say, it will do if a flesh-eating bird happens 
to pass and sees the corpse from above or if me flesh-eatinv 
birds fly in that direction ’ (JJSB ii. 414). 


6. Demon-frightening fire,— IVe return to the 
mortuary room, where, after the first sag-did, the 
demon-lolling fire (Vend. viii. 80) is brought and 
fed with fragrant sandal-wood and frankmcense, 
and where, until the body is removed, a priest 
recites the Avesta, keeping himself, as well as 
every other person, at least three paces from the 
dead body (Vend. viii. 7). 

7. Time of removal. — The removal of the body 
must take place in the daytime, in order to expose 
it to the sun (Vend. v. 13). _ In ancient times the 
corpse might lie in the special mortuaries as long 
as one month or even until the next spring ( Vena. 
V. 12). Now, in India, the body is removed the 
next morning, if death takes place early in the 
night ; if a person dies late at night or early in 
the morning, the body is removed in tbe evening. 
In case of death by accident the body may wait 
longer. 

8 . Removal. — Two ‘ corpse - bearers ’ (nasa- 
sdldrs), clothed in white, with * hand-cover ’ 
(dastand) on their hands, and making paivand, 
enter the house about one hour before their de- 
parture to the dakhma, carrying an iron bier 
(gdhdn). They must be at least two in number 
( Vend. iii. 14), for a single man is not allowed to 
carry even the body of a child. Wood being more 
liable to infection, tbe bier must be of iron. It is 
placed beside the body. The corpse-bearers read 
the Srosh-haj up to the word ashahe (the remaining 
portion of that prayer is recited only when their 
operations relating to the corpse are finished), and 
add in a low voice : * According to the dictate of 
Ahura Mazda, the dictates of the Amshaspands, 
the dictates of the holy Sraosh, the dictates of 
Aderbad-Mahrespand, the dictates of the Dastur of 
this time.’ Then they sit silent, while two priests, 
having performed the kosti (cf. Darmesteter, op. 
cit. 685 f.) and repeated the special prayers of the 
gdh, enter the chamber, making paivand, put on 
their face-veils, ‘ take the Srdsh-bdj' (i.e. repeat it 
as far as ashahe), and commence the Ahunavaiti 
Gatha (Es. xxviiL-xxxiv. ), keeping themselves 
near to the door or at least at a distance of three 
paces from the corpse. At the words of Yasna xxxi. 
4 : ‘ Seek thou for me, O Vohu Manah, the mighty 
Kingdom, through whoso increase we may over- 
come the Druj,’ they stop ; the corpse-bearers lift 
the dead body on the bier, when the priests turn 
to the dead and finish the Gathfi, after which a 
new sag-did is performed. The moment is now 
come for relatives and friends, who have gathered 
in the house (or, in Yezd, in the common mortuary, 
the zdd-d-marg, ‘birth and death,’ or pursish- 
khdnah, ‘ inquiry house ’), to have a last look at 
the deceased. They bow before the body, i.e. 
make the sejdo, before its face is covered up. 

9. Funer^ procession. — Having earned the body 
outside tbe house (according to Vend. viii. 10, the 
corpse should be removed through a breach speci- 
ally made in the wall of the house, and in this 
connexion it is worthy of note that the Persian 
zdd-d-marg has two doors, the corpse being brought 
in by the one and carried out by the other), the 
nasd-sdldrs entrust the bier to two or more Hhdn- 
dyas (who are also sometimes called nasd-sdldrs) 
to bear it to the ‘ tower of silence.’ Two priests 
walk in the front of the procession, at a distance 
of thirty paces after the bier, accompanied by rela- 
tives and friends, two abreast, clothed in white and 
making paivand. In Persia, however, the order 
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is different. There the_ procession is led bj a man 
bearing a vase containing fire (and formerly also 
by a musician playing a doleful air), followed by 
the relatives and friends, the corpse, the priests, 
and additional members of the family of the de- 
ceased. Here, too, if the dakhma is far distant. 


required to walk. 

10 . In the tower. — ^At the gate of the tower the 
bier is set down, the face is uncovered to let the 
accompanying procession pay their last respects to 
the dead from a distance of at least three paces, 
and once more ^^sag-dld is performed. Now the 
two real nasa-salars, who had arranged the body 
on the bier in the house, and who alone are allowed 
to enter the tower (not wearing their usual clotlies 
[Vend. viii. 10], but the so-called 'clothes of 
dakhma ’), open its gate, which is closed with an 
iron lock, lift the bier, carry it into the tower, 
place the body, -with the head toward the south 
(the auspicious quarter), on one of the beds of 
stone (mA) arranged in concentric circles, rising 
like an amphitheatre, which are intended for re- 
ceiving the bodies. These circles are separated by 
canals (pavis, a word which seems also to be used 
of the sections divided by the canals). They re- 
move the clothes from the corpse, leaving it naked 
(Vend. vi. 61), and cast them mto the central well, 
forming the middle of the tower, and surrounded 
W the amphitheatre-like circles of stone beds. 
The naked corpse may be left ‘ on the earth, on 
clay, bricks, and stone and mortar.’ The vul- 
tures, Nature’s scavengers, are already waiting, 
and in one or two hours they devour all that is 
corruptible of the body. Tunce a year the nas5- 
sSldrs throw the skeletons into the well, where 
sun, rain, and air soon reduce the whole to dust. 
The Dlnkar( to Vend. v. 14 considers the falling 
of the rain on the corpses in the dakhmas and on 
the impure liquids as a great advantage. Formerly 
the bones were preserved in an ossuary. 

‘Whither ehiJl wo carry the bones of the dead, Ahura Mazda? 
Where shall we place them?' Ahura Mazda answered: ‘You 
may make a structure (uz-ddmm) for them beyond the reach 
of the dop, of the fox, of the wolf. Inaccessible to the rain from 
above. 11 the Mazdayasnians are rich, they may construct it 
of stones, of plaster, or of earth. If they are not rich, they 
may place the dead on the ground In the light of heaven and 
looking towards the sun ’ (Vend. 

If, m Persia, a Zarathushtrian community is too 
small to support a dakhma, the body ‘ is carried 
to some remote place in the hills or mountains, is 
then piled around with stones and covered with a 
slab, but not interred ’ (Jackson, op. ext. p. 394). 

The Dadistan (xviii.), in the 9th cent. A.p., 
recommended collecting the bones and putting 
them in an astoddn, elevated above the ground 
and covered with a roof to preserve them from 
rain and from animals. These receptacles to pro- 
tect the bones from the sun were made of two 
excavated stones, one forming the coffin, the other 
the cover. They might also be real monuments, 
perhaps corresponding to the caves of the Achm- 
menians at Naksh-i Rustam (Modi, ‘An old Pereinn 
Coffin,’ JASB, 1888 ; cl. Darmesteter, op. ci(. p. 
93, note 34). At the present day the bones of the 
dead are no longer preserved. 

Vend. vl. <5, In directing the dead to be carried ‘to the most 
elevated epots, where flesh-eating dogs and flesh-eating bltris 
may most surely perceive It.' pave sanction to a primitive 
method of disposing of the dead, still practised, e.g., by the 
Kiflrs, who expose their dead In wooden cotlins on the tops of 
the mountains (Lassen, Jnd. A Iterthumstunde, L*, Leipzig, 1E07, 
p. 620X by some wild tribes of India (Crooke, JAI xxvilL 
11S30) 215 f.), and by the Masai, where a person dying without 
children Is abandoned, some hundred yards outside the kraal, 
to the hj-»nas. whose sjieedy devouring of the corpse is con- 
sidered a favourable sign (Merker, Die i/asat, Perlin, IWM, 
p. 19S). Tlie nawaiians tlirew their dead to the sharks, etc. 
(Segeratedt,i<ifer.decn>n(c/,Upsala,J9I0,lT.2,p.Ct). Accord- 
ing to Strabo (p. 517; cf. Kleuker, Anhanj rum Zend-Arerta, 


Klga, 17S3, n. iU. 71 f.), the Bactrians threw their sick and aged 
people to dogs, trained to devour them ; the Cki^lans con- 
sidered it more auspicious it birds devoured their dead exposed 
in the desert than if they were eaten bv dogs or wild animals 
(cf. Marquart, Philclogiu, Supplem. x. [1907J i. 111). 

II. Dakhmas. — Special constructions or towers 
(dakhmas), for exposing the corpses, are well 
known to the Avesta. They constitute the most 
awful and impure spots on the earth, and it is 
one of the greatest merits to demolish them when 
they have serv'ed their purpose, and thus restore 
the ground to cultivation (Vend. iii. 13, vii. 
49-58). The construction of the actual ‘towers 
of silence ’ used by the Parsis of India is accom- 
panied by a series of religious ceremonies, the 
consecration lasting three days ( Jlenant, Les Parsis, 
Paris, 1898, pp. 206-235, with plans and illustrations). 

I 12 . Dispersion of procession. — ^At every dakhma 
a kind of chapel (sapn) is built, to which the 
funeral procession retires while the nasa-salars 
do their work •with the dead inside the tower. 
When the nasa-salars are ready, the assistants, 
gathered in the sapri or seated at some distance 
from the dakhma, get up and finish the Srosh-bSj, 
which they had commenced before starting in the 
funeral procession. In concluding the paivand 
they recite this prayer : ‘ We repent of all our 
sins. Our respects to the souls of the departed I 
We remember nere the fravashis of the pious (de- 
parted).’ They then take urine of the cow, wash 
the naked parts of their bodies, make the kosti, 
and repeat the Patet, mentioning the name of the 
departed at the end of the prayer, after which they 
return home and take a bath. 

13 . Ceremonies at home. — At home, immedi- 
ately after the removal of the body, urine of the 
cow (nlrang) is sprinkled over the slabs of stone 
on which the corpse was placed, and upon the 
road by which it was carried out of the house. 
All clothes, utensils, and other articles of furni- 
ture must be cleansed, principally bv the same 

I means — gomez (nrine^ of the cow) and water — or 
rejected altogether, if they have come into any 
contact with the dead body. After the removal 
of the body, all the members of the family are 
required to take a bath. 

In an ancient Iranian pruvince, HarOiva (Harfit), 

I the custom recorded from later times (Chardin, 
Voyages en Perse, Amst. 1735, iii. 109), of abandon- 
ing the house to the dead, seems to have prevailed 
according to the vish-harezana of Vend. i. 9 (cf. N. 
Soderblom, PEP xxxix. [1899] 256 ff.). The Great 
Bundaliishn gives the following explanation of 
this custom : * Wo keep the prescriptions (of re- 
moving the fire, the oarashnum,^ the cups, the 
haoma, and the mortar) daring nine days (in the 
winter) or a month (in summer) ’ (cf. Vend. v. 39 ff.). 

‘ They abandon the house and go away during nine 
days or a month ’ (Darmesteter, qp._ dt. p. 9, note 
20). It may be that vpaman, ' waiting ’ ( Vend, v.) 
originally meant a temporary abandoning of the 
house. At present, in Bombay, all the members of 
the family have to take a bath after the removal 
of the body, and fragrant fire is burnt on the spot 
where the corpse was laid. During nine days in 
winter and one month in summer a jnmn is kept 
burning on the same spot, and no onc is allowed to 
go near it during that period. After its cxpinr the 
whole room is washed. The members of the 
family and also near friends abstain from meat 
during three days after the death. 

We do not deal here ■with the fcetlvsN ^ 

the priest and for the poor after the death ol a wealthy I ant, 
or vrith the recital of several oflicca for 
Titrrr [rarsi)). The funeral expenres of an eminent I anJ 
^ntlcman who died in 1763 amoumed o more 
whlch would mean more than double this sum at pteeen. 

(BominjI Byramji ratcH, IM ffa). 

14 , Rcccflfc opposiU'on^In fome circlM of I ATjil 
society the question of introducing a more hygienio 
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and less savage manner of disposing of the dead 
has of late been_ very eagerly agitated. Both 
huming_ and biirying being prohibited because of 
the purity of fire and earth, it has been proposed 
to consume the corpse by electricity, and the exe- 
getical question has been discussed whether such 
a method can he considered as burning or not. No 
change has been officially permitted as yet in the 
disposal of the dead, which shows the tenacity 
of custom, and maintains continuity with an 
immemorial antiquity. 

Literatche. — J. J. Modi, ‘ On the Funeral Ceremonies of the 
Parsees, their Oriffin and Explanation,' in JASB 11. (1892); 
J. Darmesteter, ie Zend-Avesta, ii. 14611., Paris, 1892; D. 
Menant, Les Parsis, Paris, 1898 ; D. K. Karaka, Hist, of the 
Parsis, i. 192 ff ., London, 1884 ; A. V. W. J ackson, Persia Past 
and Present, pp. SS7-394, London, 1906 ; Khudayar Sheheryar, 
'A Zoroastrian Death in Persia' (in Qujarati), in Zartoshti, L 
169-181. 

Nathan Sodeeblom. 

15. Ancient Persian rites. — ^In ancient Persia, 
before the spread of Zoroastrianism, the means of 
disposal of the dead were quite different from 
those observed by the adherents of the great 
Iranian religious leader. Attention has already 
been called, in § 10, to the Baotrian custom of 
leaving the sick arid the aged to be devoured by 
dogs — a practice recorded not only by Strabo (p. 
617), but by Cicero (Tttsc, Disp. i. 45) and by 
Eusebius {Prcep. evang. I. iv. 7). Both Herodotus 
(i. 140) and Strabo (p. 735) expressly state that, 
while the Magi exposed their dead to dogs or 
birds (as the Avesta enjoins), the Persians interred 
the dead body after coating it with wax {Kora- 
KTipdxraPTts Sij Siv rhv viKVv TLipaai yp /fpihrrowt). It 
was, therefore, rank blasphemy {oix Stria.) when 
Cambyses ordered the corpse of Amasis to be 
cremated (Herodotus, iii. 16) ; and it m very 
doubtful whether any credence can be given to 
Xenophon’s account {Cvropced. Viu. vii. 25) of the 
request of the dying Cyrus — ‘ Put my body, my 
children, when I die, neither in gold nor in silver 
nor in anything else, but commit it to the earth 
as soon as maybe (rp yp <bs rdxcara dr6Sore). For 
what is more blessed than this, to be mingled with 
the earth (yp pixB^vai) ? ’ — since this last phrase 
would seem to exclude any coating of the body 
with wax. Equal suspicion seems to attach to 
Xenophon’s story (16. vii. 3) of the death of Abra- 
dates, for whom a grave was prepared, and whose 
dead head was held on her lap by his ivife, whose 
corpse, after her suicide, and his were both 
covered over by her nurse before burial. _ Ctesias, 
however, who is much more reliable than his ancient 
contemporaries would allow, may be right when 
he states (Pars. 59) that Parysatis buried the head 
and right hand of Cyrus the Younger, for here the 
wax coating may perhaps have been employed. 

Unfortunately, our sole information on this sub- 
ject must thus far be gleaned from the meagre 
statements of the classics. If _we may judge from 
the tombs of the Achsemenians, their bodies 
were not exposed as Zoroastrianism dictated ; but 
it is by no means impossible that they were 
coated with wax, or even, as Jackson also sug- 
gests (Persia Past and Present, p. 285), ‘ perhaps 
embalmed after the manner of the Egyptians.’ 
According to Arrian (Anah.^ VI. xxix. 4-11), the 
body (aw/ia) of Cyrus was laid in a coffin of gold 
(irieKov xpvtrT]i’ } of. Jackson, loc. cit, and p. 304 f., 
for further references). 

All this was, of course, changed when Persia 
definitely became Zoroastrian. In his account of 
the obsequies of Mermeroes (f A.D. 554), Agathins 
(Hist. n. xix. 22) recognizes only the usage of the 
Avesta (with the addition of the exposure of the 
sick while still living), and he expressly says that 
the Persians could not place the dead in a coffin 
(O-ftKri) or um (X<f/»’oKt), or bury in the earth (rp yp 
KOTaxtervivai) ; and the 6th cent. Sasanian monarch 


Kohad demanded, though without success, that 
the Christian Iberian ruler Gurgenes should adopt 
the Persian custom of exposing the dead to birds 
and dogs, instead of burying them (Procopius, 
de Bell. Pers, i. 12). 

LirERATURE. — In addition to tho works mentioned in tho 
prerious section, reference may also bo made to Kleuker, 
Anhang sum Zend-Avesta, n. iii. 9f., 67 f., 144, Kiga, 1783; 
Brisson, de Regia Persarum principatu, ed. Lederlein, p. 
619 ff., Strassburg, 1710; Rapp, ZDlIOstx. [1866] 63-66. 

Louis H. Gray. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Roman). — ^As in other lands and in other times, so 
also among the ancient Romans the customs attend- 
ant upon death and burial varied so considerably 
according to wealth, rank, occupation, nationality, 
religion, place, and period that no single succes- 
sion of circumstances may be taken as typical, and 
great caution must be exercised in dealing with the 
scattered and fragmentary evidence on the subject, 
in order to avoid confusing the particular with the 
universal, or attributing to one period the customs 
peculiar to another. 

The greater part of our evidence having to do 
with the upper classes during the late Republic 
and early Empire, it will be best to re-construct, 
as a nucleus around which to build up an account 
of burial customs in general, a typical instance of 
the death and burial of a Roman grandee of tho 
Ist cent, of the Empire. 

As tho man breathes his last, the assembled rela- 
tives loudly and repeatedly call out his name in the 
conelamatto — a more or less formalized expression 
of grief which is probably reminiscent of primitive 
attempts to wake the dead back to life ; and per- 
haps the nearest of kin kisses him, as if to catch 
and preserve in the family lino tho last breath. 
After the formal announcement ‘ conclamatum est* 
the eyes are closed, and the usual bathing and 
anointing, perhaps embalming, take place, per- 
formed by one of the household, or by the pro- 
fessional lihitinarius or pollinctor. The body is 
composed, arrayed in the toga — the full dress of 
antiquity — ornamented with all the insiraia won 
during the dead man’s career, and placed in state 
on the lectns funebris in the atnum, or main 
chamber of the house, with tho feet towards the 
street-door. There are also flowers, corona; of 
honour, and burning censers supported on cande- 
labra. Near by are attendants, among them being 
sometimes included paid mourners who chant 
the funeral wail. [These details may be seen in 
the Lateran Museum on the tomb relief of the 
Haterii, a family of considerable importance dur- 
ing the latter part of the 1st century.] Possibly a 
coin is placed in the mouth as passage-money across 
the Styx — a custom always in vogue to some extent. 
A wax impression of the face is then taken, after- 
wards to occupy its niche in the ala, a state room 
off the atrium, along with the masks (imagines) of 
the ancestral line, and to be supplied with the 
appropriate inscription, or titulus, recording the 
name, years, offices, and deeds of the dead. Out- 
side, the fact of death is made known, and the 
proper safeguard taken against chance religious or 
social impropriety, by the hanging of a cypress or 
pine-branch at the entrance of the house. 

In due time, which in ordinary cases is as soon 
as arrangements can be made, and in funerals of 
state from three to seven days, the last ceremonies 
take place. _ Criers go through the streets announc- 
ing its coming occurrence in the ancient formula : 

‘ Ollus Quiris leto datus. Exscquias, quihus est 
eommodum, ire iam tempus est. Ollus ex acdibus 
effertur’ (‘This citizen has been given over to 
death. His obsequies those who find it convenient 
naay now attend. He is being carried forth from 
his dwelling’). Under the supervision of the 
designator and his attendant lictors, the stately 
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funeral-train takes form and moves: musicians, 
and perhaps paid singers; dancers and panto- 
mimists, who jest freely, sometimes impersonating 
in humorous wise even the deceased ; a succession 
of cars, at times amounting to hundreds (six 
hundred at the funeral of Marcellns), on which sit 
actors dressed to impersonate the long line of the 
dead man’s ancestors, wearing their death-masks, 
now taken from the niches in the alw, and accom- 
panied by lictors, as in life — symbolically conduct- 
ing the most recent of the family line to take his 
place ivith his forefathers in the lower world ; a 
display of the dead man’s memorials — trophies, 
horses, dogs, insignia, painted representations of 
his exploits — after the manner of a triumph ; more 
lictors, with doma-pointed fasces, reminiscent of 
olden-time burial by night ; and then, high on a 
funeral car, the dead himself, ivith face exposed to 
the sky, or enclosed in a casket and represented by 
a realistic figure clad in his clothes and death-mask; 
the immediate mourners — sons with veiled heads, 
daughters bareheaded -with flowing hair; and finally 
the general public, not unthout demonstration. On 
both sides, as the procession passes, is the Roman 
populace, pressing to the line, and climbing up 
' To towers and windows, yea, to chimney tops,* 
to witness what must have been one of the greatest 
spectacles of all time. 

Arrived at the Forum, the great centre of civic 
life, the dead is carried to the Rostra, on which, 
surrounded by his ghostly ancestry, he lies while 
his nearest relative delivers over him the laxidatio, 
a formal and often extravagant glorification of the 
deceased and his forefathers ymich is preserved 
amon^ the family archives, and whose uncritical 
use will do so much to falsify or distort Roman 
history. The procession then forms again, resumes 
its way, and passes through the city-gate to the 
destined place of cremation or inhumation at one 
of the great mausolea, such as that of Augustus, at 
the north end of the Campus Martius, or in one of 
the long lines of lots which border the high road. 
Here the dead, with ornaments, Aveapons, and 
other possessions dear in life, together with many 
memorials brought by friends and relatives, is 
placed upon an elaborate pyre, to which, Avith 
aA'erted face, the nearest relative or friend, or some 
cmc dimitary, applies the torch. As the flames 
rise to the summit of the pyre, perhaps they liber- 
ate from his lightly fastened cage an eagle, which 
soars aloft — the symbol of the spirit of the dead 
setting out for its home among the immortals. 
The embers are quenched Avith water or Avine, the 
final farcAvell (another conclamatio) is uttered, and 
all return to the city except the immediate rela- 
tii’cs, who collect the ashes of the departed in a 
napkin, bury the os resectum (see beloAv) to pre- 
serve the form of earth-burial, perform a purine^ 
tory sacrifice, and partake of the funeral-meal in 
the family tomb-chapel. 

There ioIIoav nine days of mourning, on one of 
which the noAV dry ashes are enclosed in an um of 
marble or metal, and carried by a member of the 
family, barefooted and ungirdfed, to their final 
resting-place in the tomb-chamber. At the end of 
this period, the sacrum novendiale, a feast to the 
dead, h? celebrated at the tomb, and a funeral- 
banquet is held at the home. Mourning continues 
ten months for husbands, AA-ives, parents, adult 
sons and daughters, eight months for other adult 
relatives, and in the case of children for as many 
months ns they have years. Memorial festiA-als, 
Avhich partake of the nature of a communion, are 
celebrated on Feb. 13-21, the Parcntalia, or pagan 
All -Souls’ Day ; again on the birth or burial anni- 
versary : and again at the end of March and May, 
the Violaria and Jiosaria, vrhen A-iolets and roses arc 
profusely distributed, lamps lighted in the tomb- 


chambers, funeral-banquets hold, and oflerings made 
to the gods and to the manes, or spirits of the dead. 

Such a funeral, though not unfamiliar to the 
Roman people, Avas the exception rather than tho 
rule. The imposing nature of tho Avholo— tho 
splendour of its appointments, tho dignity of the 
participants, the impressiveness of the stately 
train, with its hundreds of impersonated pnetorians 
and consnlars, traA’ersing the principal thorougli- 
fares between thronging spectators— may best bo 
compared Avith tho funerals of Italian royalty in 
modem times, though tho latter probably fall far 
short of the magnificence of the ancient ceremony. 

The funerals of middle and loAvcr class people, 
and of most of the upper class, AA’cre less ostenta- 
tious, and unaccompanied by the laudatio, tho dis- 
play of death-masks, and the parapheraalia of 
Wealth. Children, citizens of tho loAvest class, and 
slaves were carried to their last rest Avithout public 
procession, and Avith foAV formalities. 

Unlike modem burial-places, tho Roman ceme- 
teries Avero not public communal enclosures sot 
apart by themselves, but Avero situated along tho 
great higliAvays that led from the city-gates, and 
took the form of a very long and narroAv series of 
private holdings, AA’hose front, occupied by imposing 
monuments, bordered immediately on the road. 
All streets leading from Romo had their tombs, 
and the location of sepulchres along them in tho 
country also, on landed estates, Avas frequent. 
Most prominent among tho highAvay cemeteries at 
Rome were the Via Flaminia and tne Via Salaria 
on the north, the Tiburtina and tho Pnenestina 
on the east, the Latina and the Appia on tho 
south, and the Aurelia on the Avest, Most magnifi- 
cent of all was the Appian Way, Regina Viarum, 
which still displays Mmost unbroicen lines of 
tomb-mins from its issue at the old Servian Porta 
Capena to the Alban Mount, fourteen miles away. 
Among its two hundred or more larger monuments, 
displaying great variety of architecture and orna- 
mentation, are to be seen most of the typos of tho 
Roman tomb : the mausoleum, round, and probably 
once with conical summit, copied and named after 
the tomb of Mausolus, tho king of Icaria, Avho died 
about 351 B.O. ; the tumulus, a conical mound 
heaped over the body or ashes of tho dead, also 
reminiscent of Asia ; the tomb above ground ; tho 
tomb excavated in tho tufa bed of tho Campagna ; 
the combination of both, Avith tomb beloAV and 
chamber above ; the columbarium, for the reception 
of the cremated dead of burial-associations ; the 
chambers in series called ' catacombs’ (j-v.). Burial 
lots Avere marked by boundary stones, inscribed 
Avith measurements : c.g. ‘tn frontep, xvi. in agro 
p. asrii.’ ('frontage, 16 ft., depth, 22 ft.’). Threats 
and curses were frequently added to safeguard the 
area and monuments against A'iolation or profana- 
tion. The more pretentious areas were great 
family burial-places, where were laid to rest all 
the members of a gens, or branch of a gens, 
including its freedmen and slaves, and sometimes 
even clients and friends. Such a burial-place might 
include a generous plot of ground, Avith an area 
before tho tomb, a garden behind, an xisirina, or 
crematory, wdiculce, or shrines with statues of the 
dead, banquet-room for anniversaiy use, pavilion, 
well, and custodian’s quarters. The epitaphs, 
incised upon slabs let into the front of the monu- 
ment, or on tombstones at thc_ graves of indi- 
viduals, or near the remains inside the vault, are 
characterized by great variety of pon^nt and ex- 
pression. Name, parentage, public offices, and an 
accurate statement of the length of life are found 
in most of them, Avithout dates oi death and birth. 

A type mav bo seen in that of Minucia, the daugh- 
ter of Fundanus, whose death is the subject of 
Pliny’s Ep. v. 10 : 
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‘D. M. Minuoiae Marcellae Fundani F. Vix. A. XII., JI. XI., 
D. YIl.’ ('To the Departed Spirit (ilis llanibus] of Minucia 
UarceUa, the Daughter of Fundanus, who lived 12 years, 11 
months, and 7 days ’) (OIL vi. 166S1). 

A por trait- bust sometimes accompanied the epitaph, 
ana it was not infrequent for the inscription to be 
in the form of an address to the passer-by from the 
mouth of the departed, as the quaint archaistic 
one of Marcus Cascilius, which lies by the Appian 
Way (CIL i. 1006) : 

‘ Hoc eat factum monumentum Maarco Calcillo. 

Hospes, gratum est quom npud meas restitistei scedes. 

Bene rem geras et valeas ; dorraias sine qura.* 

(‘This monument is erected to Marcus Cajoilius. Stranger, it 
gives me pleasure that you have stopped at my resting-place. 
Good fortune attend you, and fare you well ; may you sleep 
witoout care.’) 

Such appeals as this upon stones, the use of 
portrait-sculpture, and the custom of roadside 
burial illustrate the Roman yearning for continued 
participation in the affairs of the living, and an 
mstinetive conviction as to future existence. 

Among the lower classes, especially freedmen 
and the labouring part of the population, a most 
popular form of tomb was the columbarium, so 
named because of its resemblance to a dove-cot. 
Long narrow vaults were either built above ground 
or excavated in the tufa, and in their walls were 
formed numerous compact rows of niches, each of a 
size barely large enough to receive an um contain- 
ing the ashes of one person, whose identity was 
made known by a titulus upon a slab below the 
um, or on the um itself, sometimes accompanied 
by a small portrait-bust. One of these columbaria 1 
on the Via Appia, from which three hundred 
tituli have been preserved, was for the use of the 
freedmen of Augustus and Livia. Such tombs 
were sometimes given as benevolences, and some- 
times erected by speculators, but it was more usual 
for them to be constructed, or at least managed, 
by collegia funeraticia, co-operative funeral asso- 
ciations, which sold stock, assessed regular dues, 
and paid benefits, thus ensuring their members 
proper disposition after death. They were ad- 
ministered by curatores, who divided and assigned 
the space by lot to the shareholders, who might in 
turn sell their holdings. 

The lot of the ordinary slave and the very poorest 
class of citizens Avas less fortunate. Outside the 
line of the Servian Wall, where it crossed the 
plateau of the Esquillne, there existed, down to the 
time of Horace (when it aa'os covered Avith earth 
and transformed into the Gardens of Maecenas), a 
great burial-ground which might be called ‘the 
potter’s field ’ of Borne. Here, as shoAvn by exca- 
vations made from 1872 onAvards, Avas an area of 
irregular dimensions extending a mile or more 
along the wall, from near the present railAvay- 
station on the north-east to the Lateran on the 
south-east, Avhich had served as a necropolis from 
time immemorial, and was the burial-ground to 
Avhich Horace made reference in Sat. i. viii. 
8-16: 


* Hue priua angustis eieota cadavero oelHa 
Conservus vili portanda locabat in area ; 

Hoc miserao ple^i stabat commune sepiilohrum, 
Pmtolabo Bourrae Nomentanoque nepoti. 

Mille pedes in fronte, trecentos cippus in agrum 
Hie dabat, heredes monumentum ne sequeretur. 

Nunc licet Esquiliis habitare salubribus, atque 
Areere in aprico spatiari, quo modo tristes 
,, Albis informem spectabant ossibus agrum ’ 

( Hither, of yore, their fellow-slave contracted to carry in the 
Meap coffins the dead sent forth from their narrow dwelling! 
h^ro 1 ? common sepulchre of the wretched pfefts, t 
x^ntolabus the knave, and Xomentanns the ne’er-do-weel, 
thousand feet front, three hundred feet deep were the limit! 
the monument not to follow the heirs. To-day you may dw« 
'' "If “hful Esquiline, and take walks on the sunny agge 
whitening bonM’)°'*'^ rested upon a field uglyAvil 

’^®^®r6nce in _ the above -lines to the chea 
comns, the slave hireling, the contrast between tl 
gloomy bone-strcAvn Esquiline of former days an 


the healthful gardens of the present, and the 
sardonic allusion to the cippus as the one monument 
of a whole city of Avretched poor constitute an 
eloquent comment on the mortuary destiny of the 
loAvest class, though to interpret literally the poet’s 
mention of whitening bones seems unnecessan'. 
Excavation has revealed pit-graves 13 to 16 ft. 
square and of great depth, in AA-hich the bodies of 
the criminal and otherAvise unfortunate Avere de- 
posited one above the other, unbumed, and with 
little ceremony. 

Cremation and inhumation existed side by side 
throughout the pagan period. The earliest ceme- 
teries — the lowest stratum of that on the Esquiline, 
and the necropolis recently (1902) excavated on 
the Sacred Way near the Forum — contain both 
cinera^ urns and sarcophagi, the latter being 
sometimes made of holloAved tree-trunks. The 
later strata on the Esquiline also contain both. 
The Cornelian gens held to earth-burial until Sulla 
chose cremation as a measure of safety. The 
tomb-chambers of the Scipios, a branch of the 
Cornelian gens, on the Appian Way inside the 
Wall of Aurelian, Avere filled with sarcophagi con- 
taining unburned dead ; and in many large tombs 
the heads of families Avere laid away in sarcophagi, 
AA’hile the cremated remains of their freedmen and 
the humbler members of the household Avere de- 

E osited about them in the same chamber. In- 
umation, as the cheaper and more natural method, 
seems to have been the earlier, basic, and popular 
custom ; even in Augustan times, Avhen cremation 
Avas as nearly universal as it ever became, it Avas the 
custom to perform at least a symbolic^ burial of 
the body by the interment of a small part of it, 
the os rescctum, usually a joint of the little finger. 

The foregoing account of death and burial has to 
do principmly Avith the 1st cent. A.D. and Avith the 
city of Borne. Naturally, there Avere variations in 
detaU before and after this period : e.g. burial by 
night Avas the practice of earlier times, and aa'us 
prescribed again by Julian, on the OTound of incon- 
venience to urban Dusiness caused by diurnal rites ; 
the cemeteries of the earliest tunes were less 
distant from the heart of the city, by reason of 
the lesser circumference of the primitive Avails, 
each successive fortification carrying the line of 
tombs farther out because of the laAV forbidding 
burial within the city limit ; there Avas less of both 
display and poverty before the rise of the Empire ; 
sumptuary laAvs governing funerals Avere knoAvn 
from the first centuries of the city; the employ- 
ment of chambere and galleries excavated in the 
bed of the Campagna, long knoAvn on a small 
scale, greAV much more general and extensive after 
the rise of Christian Borne, developing into the 
great communal burying-places called ‘ catacombs’; 
cremation died out because of its expensiveness 
and the influence of belief in the resurrection. As 
to other cities, practice there Avas essentially the 
same as at Borne ; and in small toAvns in the 
country a great deal of conservatism no doubt 
obtained, manifest in the retention of customs long 
after they had gone out in the capital. 

All periods of the bistory of Homan burial, how- 
ever, are unified by the belief in the continued 
existence of the dead, and in his ghostly participa- 
tion in the life of the family and community, and 
by the consequent scrupulous care about proper 
burial, and the maintenance of right relations Avith 
the spirits of dead ancestors. The quick and the 
dead of ancient Borne Avere in a more than usually 
intimate communion. 

DrrEiUTnBE.— The appropriate chapters in S. B. Platner, 
Topography and Monuments of Ancient Boston. 1911; 

J. H. Middleton. Jfemains 0 / Ancient Jtome, London, 1892; 
j! Marqoardt, JOas PrivatUben der JlBmet^, Leipzig, ISSG; 
Daremberg’-Saglio, Diet, des AnU gr. et rom., Paris, 187311., 
s.v. 'Funns.’ GRANT SUOAVERMAN. 
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DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Slavic). — The subject of death and the disposal of 
the dead, so far as the Sla\’ic peoples are con- 
cerned, was discussed with considerable fullness 
in the art. Aryan Religion, vol. iL p. 11*“ ff. It 
cannot be doubted that the primitive conditions in 
this particular phase of human life, tlioueh to 
some extent overlaid with a dressing of Christian 
thought and practice, have been mamtained most 
faithfully among the peoples in question, and it 
was therefore quite natural that the writer of that 
article should begin with Slavic ideas and customs, 
so that, by comparing these with the correspond- 
ing phenomena among the linguistically allied 
races, viz. the Indian, Iranian, Greek, Roman, 
Celtic, Teutonic, and Lithuanian, he might carry 
his _ investigation back to the so-called Aryan 
period. There is consequently no need to cover 
the same ground again, but it may not be out of 
place to record here such facts ns have emerged, 
or have come to the writer’s knowledge, since the 
appearance of the article referred to. We shall 
arrange these fresh data under five heads. 

I. Burial and burning of the corpse (cf. Aryan 
Religion, vol. ii. p. 16 f.). — In the early historical 
period, as was shown in the passage cited, both of 
these methods were in operation — probably simul- 
taneously — among the Slavs, and, as recent archaeo- 
logical investigation shows, they prevailed also in 
the pre-histonc age. With reference to burial, 
there has recently come to light a most remark- 
able correspondence between Middle Germany and 
Southern Russia in regard to the practice of con- 
structing the tomb in the form of a hut. 

At Leubingen, a station on the railway from 
Erfurt (Thunngia) to Sangerhausen, and not far 
from SBmmerda, there is a now celebrated sepul- 
chral mound, which has been excavated by Prof. 
IGopfleisch, a long misunderstood pioneer in the 
study of primitive nistoiy. Near Helmsdorf, again, 
a village at no great distance from Leubingen, in 
the so-called Mannsfeld Seekreis, another mound, 
similar in many respects to that at Leubingen, 
was recently opened (cf. P. H6fer, in Jahrejschr. 
f. d, Vorgesch. a. sachs.-thuring. Lander, v. [Halle, 
1906]; and H. Grbssler, ih. vi. [1907]). In each 
case the remains (which in the mound at Leubingen 
lay upon a flooring of wood, and in that near 
Helmsdorf in a bed-shaped chest of heivn timber) 
had been arched over by an actual wooden hut of 
excellent workmanship, with a steep roofing, the 
planks of which in the Leubingen example were 
thatched with reeds. The remains found at 
Leubingen were those of an elderly man, across 
whose breast had been laid the body of a girl some 
ten years old, while the Helmsdorf mound, to all 
appearance, contained but a single body, in a 
doublcd-np position. The objects found beside 
the dead m both coses — bronze axes, dagger-rods 
and daggers, small chisels, a diorite hammer, and 
also numerous ornaments in gold, such as armlets, 
pins, spiral rings and bracelets — point to the 
Bronze Age (c. 1600 b.c. ?), and also show that the 
dead had been persons of rank. In a dense layer 
of ashes under the chest in the Helmsdorf mound 
were found the skeletons of two men, who had 
doubtless been given to the dead ns liis servants. 
But the most interesting feature of either barrow 
is unquestionably the wooden hut, designed un- 
mistakably to provide a house for the dead. 

Now, although students of pre-historic timas are 
ns yet unaware of the fact, similar, and, indeed, 
almost identical erections are found in great pro- 
fusion in the Russian kurgans, i.e. the sepulchral 
mounds which lend a picturesque variety to the 
monotony of the Steppes in the districts to the 
north of the Black Sea. These erections are met 
with, moreover, not only in the kurgans con- 


structed by the Scythian tribes who once domin- 
ated that region, but also in those dating from tho 
earlier epochs, which in so many respects still 
require investigation. It u-ill bo to the purpose, 
therefore, to give a relatively full description of a 
single specimen of the South-Russian burial-huts 
— that, namely, discovered in 1903 b3* V. A. 
Gorodzov in a kurgan situated in the Government 
of Efcaterinoslav, and dating, according to its 
discoverer, from the close of the second millennium 


B.c. (cf. Results of the Archaological Excavations 
in the District of Bachmut in the Government of 
Ekaterinoslav in 190S ([Russ.], Moscow, 1907, p. 
152 IT. ). In the heart of the kur(jan was a spacious 
square cavity, on the floor of which rested a frame- 
work box of thick oak boards — some kind of 
coffin. Between the walls of the cavity and the 
box, on the east side, lay a red-coloured jar and a 
cow’s head, while each of the four comers of the 
cavity contained a cow’s foot. Inside tho box was 
the doubled-up skeleton of a woman, lying on its 
left side, with the head turned towards the north- 
east, and the ivrists under the face. At tlio neck 
of the skeleton were found small fragments of 
bronze beads or other ornaments of the kind. Li 
front of the face stood an earthen vessel ; and 
before the breast were a number of rattles, which 
had been cut from the backbone of an animal. 
The skeleton lay on chalky earth, but the skull 
had a pillow of rushes. Tho most striking feature 
of this burial vault, however, is tho hut erected 
over the chest. This hut was supported by two 
posts fixed in roundish holes at the head and feet 
of the skeleton, but outside the box in which it 
lay. The post supported a beam, which had 
branches leaning against it on either side, so form- 
ing the sloping framework of the roof; the 
branches, again, were covered with reeds. Upon 
the roof-beam stood a number of pots upside down, 
and also a badly-weathered quem of sandstone. 
Above these was a layer of ashes, containing a 
cow’s head, four cow’s legs, a large pot with a 
dimpled ornamentation at its neck and a perfor- 
ated bottom, incinerated bones, and a whetstone. 

As bearing upon the primitive histoiy of Russia, 
and even of Europe, however, these discoveries are 
surpassed in importance by the places for the 
cremation of corpses— perhaps the oldest in Europe 
— which have been discovered in the vallcj’s of 
the Dniester and the Dnieper, to the east of tho 
Carpathians, and at no remote distance from the 
locanties above referred to. These places for 
cremation date, for tho most part, from a late 
Neolithic cirflization, which yields little of im- 
portance, but in their pottery they furnish a new 
factor in the cultural development of Europe, 
extending, as it does, towards the west, across 
Southern Russia and Bessarabia, and to the north 
of the Balkan Peninsula. Among its character- 
istic products are magnificently painted vessels, 
with plastic decorations of bulls’^ hcnd.s and the 
like, and numerous idols, mainly representing 
women and cattle. 

The last-mentioned discoveries are duo in the 
main to the researches of Cbvojko, of Kiev {Papers 
of the XJth Archecol, Congress at Kiev [Russ.], i. ; 
also Antiguitis de la region du Dniepre [Coileclton 
B. Khanenko, premibre livrai-son, Kiev, 1899], and 
[for Bessarabia] v. Stem (‘The "prcj^IyccnaiM^ 


Ci\nIization in Southern RuBsi'a, in Papers of the 



74rff. But we are not yet in a position to identiiy 
with certainty tho peoples from whom emanated 
the civilizations thus traced at Tnpoljc, to the 
south of Kiev, and at Petreny, in Bcssambi^ 

The funeral procession (cf. art. ARYAN 
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Beligiok, vol. ii. p. 20). — In the passage cited we 
were able to indicate that the practice of bearing 
the dead to the grave on sledges, even in summer, 
once prevailed in certain parte of Russia. In an 
exhaustive work shortly referred to in that passage 
(viz. ‘Sledge, Boat, and Horse as Accessories of 
Burial Ritual’ [Russ.], vol. xvi. of the Moscow 
Drevnosti), Anufiin has conclusively proved that 
in ancient Russia the dead were often, even in 
summer, conveyed to the grave on sledges, which, 
however, might he either driven or carried. The 
former metliod is illustrated by a picture in the 
Sylvester MS (‘Conveyance of the Remains of St. 
Glebu by Sledge to the new Church ’) ; the latter 
by a picture in the Sylvester MS of SS. Boris and 
Glebu (‘Conveyance of the Corpse of Prince St. 
Boris by Sledge’). But, as the use of the sledge 
in funeral obsequies is also found, according to 
Anufiin, among many Finnish tribes, and as to 
this day the funeral-sledge often supersedes the 
waggon — even in the finest season of the year — in 
the north-east of Europe, it is safe to conjecture 
that the Russians had adopted the practice from 
the East European peo^es with whom they 
mingled as they spread towards the north-east. 
Traces of funeral-sledges are likemse found in 
E^pt, while Lycian grave-stones sometimes ex- 
hibit houses resting upon sledge-runners (cf. R. 
Meringer \Indogerm. Forschungen, xix. [1905] 
409). 

3 . The gifts to the dead (cf. art. Arvak Re- 
ligion, vol. ii. p. 20 fif.). — Just as we read in the 
Hiad (xxiii. 171 f.) that the four-horse team of 
PatrooluB was burned upon his funeral-pyre, in 
Herodotus (iv. 71 f.) that large numbers oii horses 
were buried with the Scythian kings, and in Tacitus 
{Germ, 27) ‘ quorundam [the Germans] igni et equus 
adicitur ’ ; so from the Russian bylins, or histories, 
we learn that men were interred with their horses, 
and sometimes even upon horseback. The burial 
of Bogatyrl Potok Milmail Ivanovic, for example, 
is thus described ; 

‘ Then they began to dig a grave there ; 

They hollowed out a grave deep and largo : 

A deep one, some twenty fathoms wide. 

And then was Potok Mikhail Ivnnovi4, 

With his steed and harness of war. 

Lowered into the deep grave. 

And they covered it with a roofing of oak, 

And strewed it with yellow Band.‘ 

(Anuuin, he. cit.). 

4 . The funeral feast (cf. art. Aryan Religion, 
vol. ii. p. 20*’): attentions paid to the dead after 
the funeral rites (Ancestor-worship) {ib. 23 S.). — 
The various facts — and especially those referring 
to the White Russians — set forth in the paragraphs 
cited have meanwhile been largely supplemented 
from various quarters of the Slavic world. This 
fresh information is supplied by Matthias Murko 
in an art. entitled ‘ Das Grab aJs Tisoh,’ in Warier 
undSachen: KuUurhist. Ztschr.f. Sprach- u. Sach- 
forschung, ed. R. Meringer, etc., ii. 1, Heidelberg, 
1910, p. 79 fi'. The first three chapters of this 
most mstructive essay deal respectively with the 
following subjects : (1) funeral repasts of the Slavs 
at the burial-place after the interment ; (2) sepul- 
chral meals of the Slavs at the graves of individuals ; 
and (3) sepulchral meals on the all-souls’-days and 
at the ancestral feasts of the Slavs, and meals for 
^e dead among aliens in Russia. That Murko is 
in this field of inquiry essentially at one with the 
present writer appears, e.g., from his remarks on 
p. 110 : 

* For experts in this study, it will not be necessary that 1 
should emphasize the fact that so many customs and festivals 
still in vogue recall those of the Greeks and the Romans, and 
even surpass the latter in remoteness of origin, so that we must 
look for their parallels among primitive peoples. I shall merely 
^te that the original purport of the practice of eating and 
tonking at the grave can still be clearly recognized: the 
deceased still takes part in the meal ; the mourners leave a 
place vacant for him at the grave-table ; they expressly invito 


him ; they eat with delight of his favourite dishes ; they give 
him wine and honey to drink ; they pour wine and water upon 
the head of his grave ; and beside or upon the grave they set 
food for the dead,' etc. 

5. In the article referred to, however, Murko 
carries his investigation considerably further, as in 
subsequent chapters he sketches the process by 
which the relics of ancient ancestor-worship have 
in the Eastern Church become interminglea with 
the primitive worship of the dead among the Slavs 
(‘worship of heroes and its transference to the 
Christian martyrs’). The details of the process 
are given in the following chapters : (4) the early 
Christian Agapee and the meals connected there- 
with ; (5) the survival in the Slav languages of Gr. 
Tpdircta and other foreign words connected with 
the cult of the dead (cf. art. Aryan Religion, 
vol. ii. p. 27% regarding Russ. Jeanunit = Gr. 
KaPibv) ; (6) Romano - Greek influence upon the 
spring festivals for the dead among the Slavs 
(0. ^av. rusalija, Serv. {d)ruzicalo, Russ, radu- 
nica ; cf. vol. ii. p. 25*’ and 25“) ; Murko’s derivation 
of Russ, raduntca, from Gr. fioSwvta' 6 tup pdduip 
\eiiidip of Suidas, is original and convincing, so 
that its meaning is the same as that of Bosalia, 
thespring festivM for the dead); (7) Lat. silicemium, 
silicern{i)us (cf. vol. ii. p. 28“ ; Murko thinks that 
this word denotes the feast held upon the silices, 
i.e. the rubble of the grave). 

Litkratuee.— T his is sufficiently indicated in the art. and in 
Abtas Rmaios. 0. SCHRADER, 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Tibetan). — In Tibet, death is regarded as the 
work of the death-demon, who has accordingly to 
be exorcized from the house and locality. The 
ceremonies at death and the methods of disposal of 
the body are almost entirely of a pre-Buddhistic 
or Bon character, although now conducted for the 
most part by orthodox Buddhist priests. 

The Tibetans believe that the soul lives after 
the death of the body, but the future life desired 
by the people is not the Buddhistic one of a higher 
earthly re-birth or the arhat-ship of Nirvana or 
Buddhahood. They desire the new life to be in an 
everlasting paradise, which is now identified with 
the Western Paradise of Buddha Amitabha of the 
later Indian Buddhists. The object of the death- 
ritual, therefore, is, firstly, to secure the due 
passage of the soul of the deceased to this paradise, 
and, secondly, to safeguard the earthly survivors 
against harm from the death-demon, as well as 
from the spirit of the deceased in the event of its 
failing to reach paradise and so becoming a malig- 
nant ghost. 

Formerly, so late as the 8th cent. A.D., human 
sacrifices were made on the death of kings and 
nobles. Five or six chosen friends from amongst 
their officers were styled ‘comrades,’ and killed 
themselves on the death of their master, so as to 
accompany him to paradise, and their bodies were 
buried alongside of his. The crests of the hills 
were cro'wned by such sepulchral mounds, as in 
China and amongst the Turkic tribes. Beside the 
body were buried the clothes and valuables of the 
deceased, his bow, sword, and other weapons, and 
his favourite horse; and a tumulus of earth was 
thro-wn up over all. Animal-sacrifice seems also 
to have been practised, as is evidenced by the 
dough effigies of animals which are offered as part 
of the sacrificial rite by the hands of Buddhist 
monks, who now perform the popular death-rites, 
and by their religion are prohibited from taking life 
(L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, p. 518 f.). 

I. Extraction of the soul. — On the physical death 
of a person, Tibetans believe that the spirit does 
not depart forthwith, but continues to linger within 
the corpse for a varying period, which may extend 
to four days, after the cessation of the heart and 
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breath. In order to secure the release of the spirit 
in that direction in -which it has the greatest chance 
of reaching paradise, the services of an expert priest 
are necessary. 

After a death occurs, no layman is allowed to 
touch the body, A white cloth is thro-wn over 
the face of the corpse, and a priest is sent for to 
extract the soul in the orthodox manner. This 
priest is one of the higher monks, and bears the 
title of ‘The Mover or Shifter’ (’p’o-Bo). On his 
arrival in the death-chamber, all relatives and others 
are excluded, and the priest, closing the doors and 
windows, sits near the head of the corpse and chants 
the directions for the soul to find its way to the 
Western Paradise. After exhorting the soul to 
quit the body and give up its attachment to earthly 
property, the priest seizes with his forefinger and 
thumb a few hairs on the crown of the corpse, and, 
jerking these forcibly, is supposed thereby to make 
way for the soul of the deceased through the pores 
of the roots of these hairs, as though actual perfora- 
tion of the skull had been efiected. If, in the 
process, blood oozes from the nostrils, it is an 
auspicious sign. The soul is then directed to avoid 
the dangers which beset the road to paradise, and 
is bidden God-speed. This ceremony lasts about an 
hour. When, through accident or otherwise, the 
body is not forthcoming and the fourth day is 
expiring, this rite is performed in absentia by the 
pnest conjuring it up in spirit whilst seated in 
deep meditation. 

2. Handling the corpse. — All persons are tabued 
from touching a corpse (ro) except those who belong 
to the father’s family or those indicated by the 
astrologer-priest, who casts a horoscope for the 
purpose. This document also prescribes the most 
auspicious date for the funeral and the mode and 
place of disposal of the body, as well as the worship 
to be performed for the soul of the deceased and 
for the welfare of the surviving relatives. 

The persons who may ordinarily handle a corpse 
must be children by the same father ns deceased 
ip’ as-spun), though in Lhasa and large towns -with 
many strangers the professional scavengers may do 
this work. In rural communities, when a man has no 
paternal relatives of his oivn, he procures admission 
mto the family of a friend for sucli funeral purposes 
as official moumer by giving a dinner to announce 
the fact. The persons so authorized then approach 
the body -ivith ropes, and, doubling it up into a 
crouching attitude, tie it in this posture, -with the 
face between the knees and the hands under the 
legs. If n'yor mortis bo present, bones may be 
broken during the process. The attitude of the 
body resembles that found in some of the early 
sepultures, and is probably a survival of the 
pre-historio period. It ensures portability of the 
corpse. 

When tied up in the proper attitude, the body is 
covered with some of the clothes of the deceased, put 
inside a sack made of hide, tent-cloth, or blanket, 
and removed from the room to the chapel of the 
house (where there is one) as a mortuary,_and 
placed in a comer there. A sheet or curtain is 
stretched in front of the sack as a screen, and all 
laymen retire. Where the body has to be kept a 
long time for climatic or other reasons, it may be 
slung up to the rafters. 

3. Pre-funeral rites. — Priests remain in relays 
day and night chanting services near the corpse 
until it is removed. The head prie'^t sits near the 
screen, with his back to the corpse ; the other 
imasts face him, and all read extracts from the 
Buddhist scriptures, often from dillcrent books at 
the same time ; and they keep alight lamps (from 
6 to lOS, according to the means of the decexeed). 
The relatives sit in another room, and ofl’er food 
and drhik to the deceased. His bowl is kept filled 


-with tea or beer, and he is offered a share of what- 
ever food is going ; and such drink and food ns arc 
offered are afterwards thrown away, ns it is believed 
that their essence has been abstracted by the soul of 
the departed. Feeding the manes is also found in 
the Indian Buddhist practice of avalambana, based 
upon the Brahmanical rite of irSddha. 

Before the funeral the Mcsts, after libations, 
partake in solemn silence of cake and wine within 
the house in which the corpse is lying ; but, after 
the latter is removed, no one •^^•ill eat or drink in 
that house for a month. 

4. Funeral procession.-— This occurs on the 
auspicious day and hour fixed for it by the astrolo- 
ger. 'The relatives and guests bow to the corpse, 
which is then lifted by the official mourners, put 
on the chief mourner’s back, and carried to the 
door, where it is placed in a square box or coffin 
(ro-rg'am) provided by the monastery which is 
conducting the funeral, and the box is carried 
thence by the official mourners to the cemetery 
or cremation ground. If the chief moumer is a 
woman, she does not accompany the funeral, but, 
after walking thrice round tlie coffin and prostrat- 
ing herself thrice, is conducted back to the house. 

In front of the procession go the priests, chanting 
Sanslcrit spells or mantras extracted from the later 
Indian Buddhist scriptures, and blowing horns, or 
beating drums, or ringmg handbells ; then follow 
the relatives and friends, and last of all comes the 
coffin. This is led by the chief priest by moans of 
a long scarf, one end of which is attaciied to the 
coffin; the other end he holds in his left hand, 
whilst with his right he beats a skull dram a.s he 
•walks. This scarf probably represents the ‘soul’s 
banner ’ (hurin-fan), which is carried before the 
coffin by the Chinese. 

The spot or cemetery to which the body is carried 
is usually a solitary rook on a wild hilltop, and 
is believed to be haunted by evil spirits. In Lhasa 
the ordinary cemetery (dur-h'rba) is within the 
city. The corpse must not be set down anywhere 
en route, othenvise the final ceremony would have 
to be performed at that place. 

5. Disposal of the body. — ^The particular mode 
in wliich the body is to be disposed of is prescribed 
by the astrolo^er-lama. Or the various modes, 
one only, nammy cremation, presents BuddhisHc 
features. The methods may be said to bo five in 
number : 

1 . Consumption of flesh by animals and burial of 
bones, — This, the so-called ‘terrestrial method,’ is 
the commonest and ob-viously the most ancient. 
It was a custom of the ancient Scythians^ kno-am 
to Herodotus ; and its practice by the Parsis at the 
present day may also be derived from such a 
source or from the Turkic tribes. ’There seems no 
reason to ascribe it, as has been conjectured, to the 
mfluence of those Jataka tales which relate that 
^kyamuni in former births offered his body to 
feed famished tigers and other animals. Sucli a 
practice of disposal of the dead is not recorded in 
Indian Buddhism, and its present-day practice in 
Siam and Korea, as well as in Tibet, is obviously 
a survival of the ancient Soythic and Mongolian 


At the cemetery the body is placed face dovvn- 
irds on tho rock or slab of stone, divested of its 
>thcs, and tied to a stake. Tlio PTicst, chanting 
intros, scores it with a large knife, and the 
rpse-cutters slice off the flesh and throw it to the 
Iturcs and other animals of prey which frequent 
jae cemeteries. In Lhasa dogs and even pigs 
>ist in devouring the corpses.^ As, however, 
Iturcs arc esteemed more auspicious, uic nttend- 
ts for a small sum engage to keep off the other 
3 desirable beasts of prey. The_ rapidity vutli 
lich the body is devoured is considered of good 
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omen, and the skull of such a corpse is prized as an 
au^iciouB libation-ho-wl. 

The bones of the stripped and dismembered body- 
are then b-uried, and, if the person he wealthy, a 
mound or tower is erected over them. 

2. Total consumption of flesh and bones by 
animals. — ^This, the so-called ‘ celestial method,’ is 
much less common, though not infrequent with the 
richer classes. The bones, stripped of their flesh 
as above, are not buried, but pounded and mixed 
with meal, and given to dogs and vultures to 
consume. 

3. Throwing into rivers or at waste places. — ^This, 
the most ignoible method, is the fate of the poorest, 
as burying entails considerable expense. The body 
is dragged by a rope like a dead beast. In this 
way are also disposed the bodies of criminals, those 
killed by accident, lepers, and sometimes barren 
women. The skulls of enemies slain in battle are 
deemed auspicious for drinking-goblets. 

4. Cremation . — This mode of disposal of a quasi- 
Buddhistic kind is reserved in Tibet for the bodies 
of the higher lamas, though, in those districts 
where wood fuel is more available, it is also used 
for the laity. 

The body is placed on the pyre, seated erect in 
a devotional attitude, cross-legged like Buddha’s 
image. The soles of the feet are turned upwards, 
the right hand -with palm upwards resting on the 
flexed thigh, and the left hand is raised in front of 
the shoulder in the ‘blessing’ attitude. In the 
case of the laity, the face seems usually to be 
placed do^vnwards. When the wood is lighted, 
melted butter is poured over the body, and, when 
the first limb or bone drops from the body after a 
few hours, the funeral ends, though some of the 
relatives remain till the cremation is over. The 
body is seldom completely reduced to ashes. The 
ashes and unconsumed relics are removed by the 
priests to the house of the deoeased,^ and there 
pounded and mixed with clay to form in a ^moifld 
miniature votive chaitya medallions^ called ts’a-ts’a, 
the dharma iarlra relics of Indian Buddhists. 
These are placed in the niches of the funereal 
towers kncwn as shortens, or, if the deceased be 
rich, a special tower may be erected over them (see 
art. Chorten). _ , , . 

6. Preserving the entire body by embalming . — 
This mode seems to be restricted to the sovereign 
Grand Lamas of Lhasa and Tashilhympo. The 
body is embalmed by salting, and, clad in the robes 
of the deceased and surrounded by his personm 
implements of worship, is placed, in the attitude 
of a seated Buddha, within a gilded copper sarco- 
phagus in one of the rooms of the palace ; it is 
then worshipped as a divinity. Before it, on an 
altar, food and water are offered, and lights are kept 
burning. Eventually it is enclosed in a great 
gilded chorten, surmounted by _a gilt dome, _ and 
TCcomes one of the recognized objects of worship to 

^ "^^th the disposal of the body, the relatives and 
guests disperse, after a feast given in the open air. 

6. Post-funeral obsequies.— The funeral does not 
end the ceremonies. The soul of the deceased is 
not effectively disposed of until forty-nine days 
after the death, and the death-demon is also to be 
expelled from the locality. This latter exomism is 
an indigenous Bon rite, and must 1^ performed 
within two days after the funeral. B is termed 
the ‘ Turning away of the face of the Devounng 
Devil (Za-dre).’ The demon is represented as_ of 
human form, riding upon a tiger ; and, m laying 
the evil spirits, figures of animals moulded in 
dough are used in the sacrifice. For the final dm- 
posm of the soul of the deceased, further priestly 
services are required weekly imtil forty -nine days 
after death. During this period (t.e. 7x7 days) 


the soul is believed to remain in a purgatory or 
intermediate stage {bar-do) between death and 
regeneration, and is assisted onwards by the prayers 
of the priests. For this a lay effigy of the deceased 
is made in the house, on uie day on which the 
corpse was removed, by dressing up a bench or 
box with the clothes of the deceased, and for a face 
a paper mask is inserted bearing a print of a dead 
Tibetan. On the forty-ninth day this service is 
completed, th^aper mask burned, and the clothes 
given away. The priests receive as presents some 
valuable articles from the property of the deceased, 
and a feast concludes the ceremony. 

Mourning is practised chiefly for young people ; 
the old are less lamented. The full term of mourn- 
ing is about a year, but three or four months is 
more usual. During this time no coloured clothes 
are worn, nor is the face washed or the hair combed ; 
men may shave their heads, and women leave off 
their jewellery and rosaries. For Grand Lamas 
the general mourning of the people lasts from a 
week to a month. 

All the places where bodies are buried or other- 
wise disposed of are esteemed sacred. 

LtraSATrai!.— S. W. Bnshell, JRAS, 18S0. pp. 44S, 621, 627; 
C. F. Kb'pp^en, Lamaisehe Hierarchic, Berlin, 185D, p. 822 ; H. 
Ramsay, Western Tibet, Lahore, 1890, p. 49 1 . ; W. W. Rock- 
hill, Ethnologv of Tibet, Washington, 1895, pp. 727, etc., JRAS, 
1891, pp. 233, etc., /xinrf of the Lamas, London, 1891, pp. 287, 
etc. ; L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, do. 1895, pp. 488, etc., 
Lhasa and its JUysteries, do. 1905, pp. 283, 8921., 422, 

L. A. Waddell. 

DEATH OF THE GODS.— See Deicide. 

DEBAUCHERY (French tfeSaucAer [tfe, ‘from,’ 
and old Fr. baucke, * a course,’ ‘ a row ‘ to lead 
from the straight course ’ ; hence ‘ seduction from 
duty,’ ‘excessive intemperance,’ ‘habitual lewd- 
ness’). — ^Although individuals who habitually in- 
dulge in reckless dissipation are justly regarded as 
defective in ordinary self-control, and although it 
might be shoivn on incontestable evidence that no 
inconsiderable proportion of such persons are insane 
or mentally defective, it would still be preferable 
to approach this subject from the standpoint of 
normal psychology in order to trace the nature of 
the impulse which impels men in the direction of 
excessive intemperance and lewdness. To do this 
successfully we must take into consideration the 
habits and proclivities of primitive men. Un- 
civilized peo^es manifest an intense love of excite- 
ment, particularly in connexion with their social 
and religious gatherings. All the writings of 
travellers referring to the domestic and social life 
of savages are -unanimous as to the fact that every 
event out of the daily routine which causes 
people to assemble together is likely to become an 
occasion for intoxication. _ Birth alone is perhaps 
less associated -urth this form of enjoyment; 
marriages and deaths are certainly a very common 
excuse for it, and it is remarkable that we still 
retain survivals of these customs even in Western 
Europe. A culmination in intense excitement 
without the aid of intoxicants is frequent in their 
social gatherings. Featherman {Social Eist. of Paces 
of Mankind, 1881-91, iii. 341) gives many examples, 
from which the follcwing may be selected : 

• They orranged themselves m groups, and at a given signal 
each group began to sing at first in a iow tone of voice, which 
became louder and terminated in dreadful yells and hideous 
howls. The jumping was so violent and their efforts were so 
furious that some of them fell senseless to the ground. Three 
or four players or sorcerers stood in the centre, shook their 
tamarak, and blew tobacco smoke from a cane pipe upon the 
dancers.’ 

Mrs. French-Sbeldon (JAl xxl [1891] 367), 
speaking of tbe natives of East Africa, says : 

•At some of their festivals this dancing |g carried to such an 
extent that I have seen a young fellow's muscles quiver from 
bead to f(»t, and his ja^ tremble without any apparent abOitr 
1 to part to control them, until, foaming at uie mouth and 
I With to eyes rolling, he falls in a paroxysm upon the ground. 
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to be carried off by his companions. This method of seeking 
artlllclal physical excitement bears a singular resemblance to 
the dances of other nations outside of Africa.' 

Not only are the reunions of savage peoples 
characterized by intoxication and induced physical 
and mental excitement, but their religious cere- 
monies owe attraction largely to the induced 
mental fervour of the ministrants and audience. 
Partridge [AJPs, Apr. 1900, p. 363) goes so far as 
to hold that intoxication is one of the most import- 
ant parts of the religious and social life of primi- 
tive man. He says : 

^Tho nso of alcoholic beverages arose in connexion with the 
religious social life in the effort to heighten the religious self- 
consciousness. Its use for these purposes among primitive 
people is widespread and almost universal,* 

Among some tribes in the Philippine Islands the 
shaman (usually a woman) works herself up into 
frenzies of nervous excitement by means of con- 
tortions and copious draughts of fermented liquor. 
Feasting and revelling follow, until ofttimes at her 
ceremonies all present become intoxicated, and fall 
into an tmponscious state (of. Tylor, Prim. Cult.^ ii. 
134 fT. ). Similar practices are universally prevalent 
at the present day among the Persian dervishes, 
who produce in themselves states of exaltation and 
hallucination by means of opium and hashish. A 
similar condition is induced by the Peruvian priests 
^ means of a drug know as ‘tonca’ {ib. 41611.). 
The reunions of savage and barbarous peoples are 
characterized not only by intoxication, hut also, 
frequently, by sexual ormes of a revolting charac- 
ter. Bancroft {Native Paces, i. 651) says (quoting 
Kendall) : 

‘ Once n year the Kcres have a great feast, prepared for three 
successive days, which time is spent in catmg, drinking, and 
dancing. ... To this cave, after dark, repair grown persons of 
every ago and sox, who pass the night in indulgences of the 
most gross and sensual description.' 

Writing of the Mosquitos, the same author 
(p. 735) states ; 

‘Occasionally surrounding villagers are invited, and a drink- 
ing-bout Is held, first in one house and then in another, until the 
climax is reached in a debauch by both sexes of the most revolt- 
ing character.' 

The ravenous appetite of certain savages justifies 
the accusation of gluttony which has been ascribed 
to them by various authors. The enormous 
development of the jaw muscles, ns well as the 
protuberance of the alimentary system, is a suffi- 
cient indication of their propensity for swallowing 
enormous quantities of food when opportunity 
offers. A Yakut child, according to Cochrane, 
devoured at a sitting three candles, several pounds 
of sour frozen butter, and a large piece of yellow 
soap, while an adult of the same tribe devoured 
forty pounds of meat in a day. Wrangle says 
each of the Yakuts ate in a day six times as many 
fish as Ac could. The Comanches, according to 
Schoolcraft, eat voraciously after long abstinence, 
and without any apparent inconvenience (quoted 
from Spencer’s Sociology, i. 45). That debauches 
are restricted solely through the want of oppor- 
tunities for prolonging and repeating them is only 
too apparent from tho histories of those savage or 
barbarous tribes which have been brought into close 
and constant contact with the more unscrupulous 
representatives of civilization. So long as alcohol 
and pleasurable excitement were obtainable, no 
price was grudged for them until, as a consequence 
of reckless self-abandonment, the -uTetched hedon- 
ists stood stripped of their possessions, and in- 
capable of resuming their previous methods of life. 
The unfitne.'s of savages, in the majority of in- 
stances, for regular or sustained employment of 
any kind is one of their most marked character- 
Lstics. It might be objected that such a general- 
ization is too sweeping, and, moreover, that war 
and the chase are tlie only careers open to primitive 
man. It may ho admitted that many members of 
the so-called inferior races have shown exceptional 


aptitude for commerce, agriculture, and industry 
or various kinds ; but the history of tlio emanci- 
pated Negroes and of the native Indians in the 
Reserve Territories of tho United States is con- 
clusive proof of tho inadaptabilityof these races, ns a 
whole, for the rOle of civilization in which sustained 
and regular labour is the active and most important 
element. In these races labour is fitful and dis- 
tasteful, and alternates with long spells of innctiiuty 
and unproductiveness. 

From the foregoing statements it is evident that 
among the members of imcivilized communities 
certain anti-social defects which are hostile to tho 
progress of civilization are extremely prevalent. 
These defects may be summed up as : (1) a craving 
for intense mental states, which is most easily 
gratified by induced excitement, by alcohol or 
other drugs, by sexual excitement, or by the 
appetite for food ; (2) an inability or, at any rate, 
a strong disinclination for sustained mental or 
physical exertion. The representative anti-social 
elements in a modern civilized community may bo 
regarded as the legitimate survivals of unci\'ilized 
ancestors. They all manifest the same strong 
craving for intenser mental states, which can ho 
fully gratified only by the grosser forms of dissipa- 
tion, while they also exhibit the natural disincli- 
nation for sustained and productive labour. The 
prostitute, the gambler, the drunkard, the criminal, 
and the loafer have this in common, that they 
desire tho CTOsser forms of excitement, that they 
are prodig^ of their means, and unproductive in 
their methods of supplying tlieir wants. 

Tho view which regards the pronounced anti- 
social members of a community ns the survivals 
of a period when the race as a whole ^va3 com- 
paratively primitive in its social development is 
the only scientific one, and displaces to a largo 
extent the older views of deliberate sinning and 
moral responsibility ; for a little consideration will 
enable ns to see that a person who is constitution- 
ally a-moral cannot he also at the some time im- 
moral. Such a statement must not ho taken to 
imply a disbelief in individual moral responsibility, 
for it must be recognized that persistent immoral 
conduct may depend upon opportunity pnd tho 
absence, for any reason, of_ public opinion. It 
follows that a person who is able to control his 
conduct under tho influence of any ordinary de- 
terrent must he, more or less, responsible for his 
conduct in the absence of these deterrents. In the 
development of society, ns of tho individual, there 
are two factors — environment and evolution. The 
environment is never constant hut is always 
changing, while the development of _ a society 
depends upon tho development of its units, subject 
to tho influence of the environment. Physically 
as well as mentally, tho individual must he_ in 
harmony with his surroundings or he cannot exist. 
In every established race of living beings the 
majority of tho individuals present^ an average 
mean of certain qnolities tho possession of which 
entitles them to be regarded as norraid repre- 
sentatives of their race; hut there is in every 
such race a large minority of individuals who vary 
to a greater or less extent from this mean of My 
given quality. Some of them possess the qutmty 
in excess or the mean, othere _ in defect. The 
majority of tho members of a civilized community 
subordinato their desires for the grosser pleasures 
to the duty of sustained effort and the dictates of 
morality. Through a long process of natural selec- 
tion this standard has been attorned ; out, just m a 
race of men present marked divergencies in stature 
or mental aoility, so do they manifest throughout 
their composing units the greatest dillercnccs in 
respect to social qualities, varying from the high^t 
manifestations oi altruLsm to an absence oi the 
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sense of responsibility and a reckless craving 
for gross self-indulgence. ‘A community,’ says 
Giddings (Princ. of Social., 1898, p. 414), ‘that ae- 
lights in many harmonious pleasures has, on the 
wnole, more chances in life than one rvhich is 
satisfied "with a few intense pleasures.’ It is 
scarcely necessary to insist upon the instability 
of a community the majority of whose members 
are constitutionally indolent or immoral. "We see, 
therefore, that the debauchee and the loafer are 
variations from the mean type of their society; 
we also see the sense in winch they may be ae- 
scribed as representatives or survivals of more 
primitive social states. In relation to their social 
environment they are anti-social and irretrievably 
doomed to elimination. The rapidity of this pro- 
cess of elimination is apt to be obscured by the 
fact that each new generation produces its fresh 
quota of individuals who are socially abnormal; 
but it must be borne in mind that the rapidly 
changing environment advances the moral standard 
of each generation, and that therefore a relatively 
higher and more stringent natural selection is 
gradually being brought to act upon those un- 
fortunate units whose mental or physical organiza- 
tion is out of harmony with its requirements. 
With the advance in the standard of morals of a 
community there emerges gradually an expression 
of the ethical attitude of the public towards disease 
and infirmity, of which sufiicient proof is to be 
seen in the improved condition of the insane, in the 
founding of ‘ homes ’ for epileptics and inebriates, 
and in the increased interest in the study of 
criminology. All these movements exhibit the 
tendency of modem societies to regard the actions 
of its anti-social members as irresponsible. It 
therefore seems highly probable that at no dist^t 
date civilization enable us to dispense -with 
reteliative punishment as a deterrent in certain 
moral delinquencies, and that the State will take 
upon itself the regulation of the lives of those who are 
incapable of living up to the standard of decency and 
order required by the existing social environment. 

IiiTZRATDRE. — Feathennan, Social Bistory of the Racee of 
ilankind, London, 1881-91 ; J^AI xxL 11891] S67 ; AJPe, April 
1900, p. 883; Tylor, Primitive Culture^, London, 1891; Ban. 
croft, Native Racee of the Pacific States, London, 187&-6; 
Schoolcraft, Bist., etc., of Indians of U.S., Philad. 1853; 
Giddingrs, Principles of Sociology, New York, 1898. Gf. also the 
art on Ernies xkd Moiunirr. JOHN MACPHERSON. 

DECALOGUE. — There is prob- 
ably no human document which has exercised^ a 
greater influence upon religious and moral life 
Qian the Decalogue. On account of its brevi^, 
its comprehensiveness, its foroefulness, and its 
limitations, it has stood out from other teaching, 
and has been embedded in Christian liturgies and 
catechisms, so that it is difficult for any one 
brought up with any degree of Christian culture 
to escape knowledge of its contents. The exalted 
idea of its superior value goes back certainly to 
the Book of Deuteronomy ; for we are told re- 
peatedly there that the Ten Words were written 
upon two tables of stone by God Himself, and even 
until His finger i.(4« 6“ 9“ 10'-*; cf. Ex 31“ 32“ 
341. 58), However freely the statements may be 
interpreted, however figuratively the author may 
have written, it Avas certainly his intention to show 
that he placed this code above all other legal codes, 
these words above all other revealed words. In 
other cases it sufficed to say that Jahweh spoke to 
Moses, and Moses’ memory ivas depended upon 
to convey accurately to the people all the vast 
amount of revelations given in the course of many 
days. But the Ten Words were so precious that 
no risk of forgetfulness could be run, and they 
Avere at once engraven on the solid stone. And 

1 Corapare our Lora’B casting out devils by the * finger fLe. 
the power] of God ’ (Lk ll^®). 
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there is more to shoAV their high station. llTien 
Moses brought the stones doAvn from the mountain, 
and saw Israel’s apostasy, he dashed the stones to 
the ground and broke them. The precious record 
could not be lost, hoAvever ; nor could Moses, who 
may be presumed to have knoAvn them by heart, 
be trusted to reproduce them. He was directed to 
prepare two new tablets of stone, and take them 
up to the mountain again, that the original text 
might be restored by the same finger Avhich en- 

f raved the first copy. Finally, that there might 
e no further chance of breakage, Moses by com- 
mand made an ark of acacia Avood for their safe 
keeping (Dt 9. 10). It is now advisable to see 
what this document is, and to test the statements 
accounting for its origin. 

I. The two forms of the Decalogue. — The 
Decalome has come down to us in tAA’o versions 
which difier to a considerable extent, one (in com- 
mon use) being in Ex 20’'*^, the other (unfortun- 
ately almost imored) in Dt 6®"”.' Some of the 
variations in the Decalogue may be due to acci- 
dents in the transmission of the text, but the most 
of them are certainly deliberate. Moreover, the 
process of development did not stop Avith our 
present Heb. text, as the UKS. shows still further 
modifications, foAV if any of which can be fairly 
attributed to the translators. 

In the case of the Fourth Commandment, the 
important differences are indicated in the follow- 
ing parallel renderings, italics shoAving variations : 
Ex 203-11. Dt 6l3-“. 

Remember the sabbath day Guard the sabbath day to 
to sanctify it. Six days shait sanctify it, as Jahweh thy God 
thou labour, and do ail thy commanded thee. Six days 
work : but8 the seventh day shait thou labour and do all 
is a sabbath to Jahweh thy thy work ; but the seventh 
God. Xhou shait not do * any day is a sabbath to Jahweh 
work : thou and thy son and thy God. Thou shait not do 
thy daughter, thy man-servant any work : thou and thy son 
and thy maid-servant, and thy and thy daughter, and thy 
cattle,* and thy guest who & man-servant and thy maid- 
within thy mtcs.3 Nor in six servant, ond thy ox and thy 
days Jahweh made the heavens ass and alt thy cattle, and thy 
andtheearth, the sea 1 and all guestwhoiBWithinthrgatc8;7 
that is in them, and he rested in order that thy man-servant 
on the seventh day. Tbereloro and thy maidservant may rest 
Jahweh blessed the sabbath 8 o» well as thou. And thou 
day and sanctified it. shait remember that thou wast 

a serrant in the land of Egypt 
and that Jahweh thy God 
brought thee out from there 
by a strong hand and by an 
outstretched arm. Therefore 
Jahweh thy God commanded 
thee 9 to make the sabbath 
day. 

1 There are many other instances of duplicates in Holy Scrip- 
ture : Ps 18 has been incorporated in the history of Dartd 
(2S22), on the supposition that it is an account of an episode in 
his life ; but a more striking parallel for our purpose, because 
of the importance of the material, is the Lord's Prayer (Jit (P-u. 
LkllW). 

3 TiXX has vp Ji vjtiipifl solnDtfilf^DVjl, * but on the seventh 
day there is a sabbath (or rest).’ 

3 LXX adds ir airg ; so in Dt 6i«=\2, a necessary correction, 
foilowed by Lot. and Eng. versions. This reading is found in 
the PapjTUS Nash (see Peters, op. cjf. infra). 

*LSj 1 reads: ‘thy ox ond thy ass ond all thy cattle.' in 
agreement with Dt 6“. The translator would ecarcely have 
inserted this phrase for the sake of harmony when he leaves so 
much else divergent: therefore the early Heb. texts must have 
differed from each other in the same code. 

3LXX reads: 'the guestwho dwells with thee’; so in Dt6l<. 
In spite of its more primitive appearance (cf. below), this read- 
ing can hardly be original, for the Heb. phrase would not have 
been changed after the Greek version w-as made. The LXX 
expression is more comprehensive, and may bo a free render- 
ing, though ail else Is intensely literal. 

6 LXX B lacks • the sea ’ ; perhaps it is a later addition. 

7 T.TX B adds here: 'for in sue dav-s the Lord made the 
heaven and the earth and the sea and all that is in them.’ The 
words are a manifest harmonizing gloss, as is shown by the im- 
possible connexion with the following clause, ‘ in order that thy 
man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest as well ns thou.' 
The gloss may have been found in a Heb, text. 

»LXX has 'seventh’— a better reading, for It was 

Jahwch'B blessing of the seventh day which made it the 

reads : ' that thou shouldit guard the sabbath day and 
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The peculiar phrases in the Deuteronomio edition 
are characteristic of the author ; they are unmis- 
takable, for there is no other OT -writer -whose 
style is so readily detected (see Driver’s Deut., in 
loc,). It -will be noted that -we have here a com- 
mandment, and the reasons for its observance. 
The t-wo versions have no important divergence in 
the commandment, but separate absolutely on the 
reasons. Beyond question Dent, is the older. The 
sanction on humane grounds is original -with him, 
for it accords -with his spirit through and through. 
There came a time -wnen grounds of humanity 
-were not strong enough. Another editor, perhaps 
the one -who constructed the Creation story m 
Gn 1-^ for this purpose, put it on a basis -which 
is to him distinctly higher — that man should follow 
the example of God. That story of the Creation is 
much later than Dent., and this addition to Ex. 
m perhaps the latest touch to the Decalogue. It 
is unfortunate that this version, -with its sanction 
on a ground which nobody believes now, is the one 
in general Christian use. 

In the Fifth Commandment^ Dt 6'* has two 
clauses which do not appear in Ex 20^. The 
former version runs : ‘ Honour thy father and thy 
mother, as Jahweh thy God commanded thee, that 
thy diws may be long, and that if may be well 
with thee, upon the land which Jahweh thy God 
is giving thee.’ These are common Deuteronomic 
phrases, and are plainly editorial additions. The 
first obviously overlooks the fact that Jahweh 
Himself is supposed to give the words from His 
o-wn mouth. The second is found in the best 
Greek texts of Exodus, but preceding the clause 
about long days. The words may have got into 
some of the Heb. editions, but not into those 
which have come doivn to us. In earlier times, 
length of days would be a sufficient reward, bat 
later the craving for good days would naturally 
find expression. 

In the Ninth Commandment, Dt 6“ differs from 
Ex 20'* by a single word : instead of ‘ false,’ 
we find K]?', the word used in the Third Com- 
mandment for ‘ vain ’ (cf. below). The Greek text 
renders freely: ‘Thou shalt not falsely testify 
against thy neighbour false testimony,’ and the 
renderings of Deut. and Ex. agree verbatim^ et 
literatim, showing a careful comparison, which 
imiores the difference in our present Heb. text. 
The proper rendering of the Hebrew is : ‘Thou shalt 
not answer against thy neighbour a false witness.’ 
By a slight change of the text (mia for ns) we get 
‘t^timony,’ as LXX, But the Heb. seems to 
mean that a man shall not bring a false witness 
to testify against his neighbour, as Jezebel did 
against Naboth. This -view makes the mandate 
more ethically refined, laying the stress of the 
-wrong on the procurer of false testimony rather 
than on the witness. 

In the Tenth Commandment we have a consider- 
able variation : 


Ex 203T. IM eu. 

Then shalt not coxet the Thon ahalt not covet the 
of thjrnciphbour ; thou irv/-* of thy nelprhbour. Thou 
ehalt not covtt the tn/e of shaft not aerire* the ftotue of 
thy neighbour,* nor his man- thy nelgh-bour, nor Mt /sW, 
servant nor hfa mald-scivant, nor his man-servant nor his 
nor his ox nor his ass,‘ nor maid-servant, his ox nor his 
anything which is thy neigh- ass, nor anything which is thy 
hour’s. neighbour's. 

The use of ‘desire’ instead of repeating ‘covet’ 


sanctify It.’ This could scarcely be a rendering of the present 
text. In the text above. Instead of ’make’ we might render 
•institute.’ 

1 The T--fX order Is ‘ wife,’ ‘ house,* as In Deuteronomy, 
s LXX uses the same verb in both clauses, as in Exodus. 

» LXX adds : ‘ nor his field,’ as In Deuteronomy. 

* f -fx adds In both versions : ' nor any cattle of his,' to agree 
with v.l*. Codex L has ‘ nor any vessel of his,’ reading 73 as 
’^r. The two texts of LXX In that verse, as In the preceding, 
agree rerSfltim ef lUrratim, 


is presumably for rhetorical elegance. The trans- 
position of ‘ tvife ’ and ‘ house ’ is not so easily ex- 
plained. It may be due to the greater importance 
of the wife in the time of Dent., taking the wife 
out of the property class (so EBi i. 1049, s,v. 
‘Decalogue’); it may be a copyist’s error ; it may 
be an eflort to secure a more logical sequence, the 
-wife not belonging so strictly to the category of 
property as the other objects enumerated ; or it 
may bo duo to the influence of such facts as David’s 
marriage with Bathsheba. The interpolation of 
* field’ seems surely to reflect the impression made 
upon the people by the story of Naboth’s vineyard, 
and of other mstances whicn gave occasion to Is 6‘ 
‘ Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay 
field to field, till there bo no room, and ye be 
made to dwell alone in the midst of the land.’ Cf. 
Mic There are a few other variations, but they 
practically consist of the addition of conjunctions 
in Deut. to connect the clauses for greater rhetori- 
cal effect. 

A few of tbs mors Important reading* of the areei text may 
be noted beyond those alreadycltcd. In Ex ZQl A reads : 'And 
the Lord spake to Motes all these words, saying.' Here we have 
an explanation of tbs singular which is used throughout the 
Decalogue. The words are In the first Instance commands to 
Hoses. This Introduction Is scarcely consistent with the state- 
ment of Deut., that they were first Inscribed upon stone tablet* 
by the finger of God. Deut. reconciles the two ideas by saying 
that Jahweh first spoke the words onto all the assembly with a 
m-eat voice, and then wrote them upon the stone (5*^ In v.*, 
Instead of ' house of slaves,’ LXX has 'house of bondage ’ (so In 
Deut.) — a reading which Is followed by our versions. The Heb. 
Is bettor, for the term 'house of slaves ’Is used to designate the 
land of Egypt. In T.*, LXX renders 'except me’ (rXIiv 

ifMv) In Ex. ; but In Dt it B has ' before roy face ’ (rp4 tepoowov 
iu>v. Let. t‘n eonspeetu meek The Eng. versions have 'before 
me ' In the text, but BVm 'ocsido roe.’ The latter I* a doubt- 
ful rendering, like the Prayer-Book form ' but me.’ The word* 
literally are ‘ upon my face,’ and would most naturally mean 
‘ In preference to me.’ If that Is the true sense, then this com- 
mand represents a more primitive religions conception than the 
absolute monotheism of the prophetic age. Weiss holds that 
the words forbid the worship of all other gods (Da* Buck 
Sxodut, Orax, 1011). 

In v.« PI ' any likeness which Is In the heavens ’ (an exactly 
literal tr.) gives no sense. LXX hosiriu'rtv iiiotuiia (so in Dent.), 
and this Is followed by Eng. versions. Klttel (Bib. Jleb., 1B05) 
suggests npon, on the basis of LXX (cf. Dt The reason 
tor this prohibition Is given at length In Dt Sin-W. 

In r.o LXX B has tuv vpfwjv, Implj-Ing a reading 

III Instead of The Heb. is right. The absence of the conj. 

(though Dent, has It erroneously) shows that we have a case of 
apposition, i.e. 'npon the sons, upon the third and fourth 
generations.’ 

In v.is LXX has ' upon the good land ’ («irl vet yet vijt iyoBjt)- 
The addition of 'good' sounds like Deut., and yet the reading 
Is found only in Exodus. 

In IjXX A transposes here and in Deut., haring the 

order : adultery, stealing, killing. The change may bo acci- 
dental, or due to an Idea that the Seventh Commandment Is 
more dosely related to the Fifth. The relation Is not very 
obvious, and the LXX was not wont to take such liberties. 
There Is much variation In the order of these three command, 
ments. In UT, Jos., Syr., the order Is murder, adultery, steal. 
Ing; In Oodex Alex, and Ambros., murder, stealing, adultery: 
In Codex Vat., adultery, stealing, murder. Peters hold* that 
the original order was adultery, murder, stealing, which be 
says, 'commends Itself on Internal grounds’ {op. eit. p. S3). 
If conjecture could govern, the present writer would prefer the 
order— murder, stealing, adultery— after some Gr. texts, on the 
ground that we have then a true sequence In the development 
of the moral standaii Harder was recognlied as wrong lonj 
before adultery, 

2 . Real meaning of some of the commandments. 
— We turn now to the interpretation of some oi 
the more difficul^assages. 

In the Second Commandment the meaninn of the 
word ‘ thousands’ is not altogether clear. InDfcV’ 
we have apparently a commentary on this com- 
mandment; ‘ the faithful God, keeping the rovenant 
and mercy to those who love him and keep ni.s_ com- 
mands, to a thou-sand generations.’ Thi.s inter- 
pretation was followed in the Targnms, and has 
been generally accepted. Weiss, the latest writer 
on Exodns, takes this vie-w. The contnwt -with 
‘ third ’ and ' fourth ’ seems to support it. But the 
antithesis between the two clauses i.e not so clear 
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as appears at first sight. In the first part we have 
‘visiting the sins of the fathers’; in the second, 
‘shoAving the mercy of God,’ In the one case God 
brings the consequences of paternal sins upon the 
sons, in the other He displays His own mercy to 
thonsands. It appears, therefore, that ‘ thousands ' 
is contrasted with ‘ sons,’ not with ‘ third and fourth 
generation.’ _ Further, never means ‘a thou- 
sand generations ’ ; it has two distinct meanings ; a 
‘thousand’ us a numeral, and a body of a thousand 
people, such as a regiment. In the latter connexion 
the word is used to indicate a subdivision of a tribe, 
and means a clan (cf. Jg 6’®, 1 S 10*®). The word 
here must either be a numeral, ‘thousand,’ or it 
must = ‘ clans.’ The extension of mercy is there- 
fore outward not downward. The sin goes down 
to the sons, the mercy goes outward to the whole 
family or clan. 

‘ There's a wideness in God’s metoy 
Like the wideness of the sea.’ 


The meaning is illustrated in Abraham’s plea for 
Sodom and Gomorrah (Gn 18“®) ; if there had been 
ten righteous men in the city, the whole population 
mmht have been saved. 

The Third Commandment is the vaguest of all ; 
‘ Thou shalt not take the name of Jahweh thy God 
in vain.’ The moment we reflect upon the words, 
the vagueness appears. The usual interpretation 
is that it is an injunction against profanity. Weiss 
{in loe.) says that ‘not only false swearing, but 
every sinful use of the name of Jahweh, in impre- 
cation, blasphemy, charm, divination, and every 
frivolous use is included.’ And yet it is a little 
difficult to discover that sense in the original. We 
should expect the Ten Words to deal with vital 
matters. There is no evidence that profanity was 
specially common among the Hebrews, or that they 
regarded it as a serious ofience. From the con- 
cluding clause, ‘Jahweh will not hold innocent’ 
the one who commits this wrong, it is clear that 
we are dealing with a serious evil ; in fact, with 
the unpardonable sin of the OT. Indeed, we might 
well render ‘Jahweh Avill not forgive,’ etc. It is at 
least a step in clearing up the matter to note that 
K)?) means ‘speak.’ First there was the full ex- 
pression, ‘ he lifted up his voice and spake,’ then 
fie ‘lifted his voice,’ finally ‘he lifted,’ but vvith 
the meaning ‘spoke.’* means ‘in vain,’ f.e. 

vrithout result (of. Jer 2*®). We therefore have : 
‘ Thou shalt not speak the name of Jahweh thy 
God without result,’ t.c. ivithout doing what was 
vowed in His name. Thus we can grasp the force 
of what is otherwise a pure redundancy, ‘for 
Jahweh will not deem innocent him who speaks his 
name without result.’ Now, if there was a principle 
cherished by the Hebrews above any other, it was 
the obligation to carry out a vow made in the name 
of Jahweh. We may note the case of Jeplithah, 
who felt bound by his vow to sacrifice his 
daughter (Jg 11). Other cases will occur to the 
reader; and we find the principle strongly urged 
in Ec 6*'*. It may be remarked that, so far as 
internal indications go, this command may be 
early. At all events the obligation was recognized 
in tne primitive ages. It was the misuse of the 
command os above interpreted that onr Lord 
sought to correct (cf. Mt 6®*® 23*'®). The Jews 
held that only a vow in Jahweh’s name was bind- 
ing; Jesus teaches that a man’s personal word 
should be as strong an obligation as any oath. 

3. Original form of the Decalogue. — It is ap- 
parent from a comparison of the texts that the 
Decalogue has not come down to us in its original 

j Morgenstern holds that nit Hi in Bab. ts a technical name 
for an oath, and that speaklnp the name ot the pids was a sm 
for any but priests. He regards Kto as an equivalent term, 
and the Third Commandment as having that meaning (‘ The 
D^trlne of Sin in the Bab. Religion,’ mVG, ill. (1P05] SSf.). 
There is no evidence In the OT to Bupi»ort this rfenr. 


fonn.* Many attempts have been made to deter- 
mine what that original form was. For the most 

E art it is a matter of pure conjecture. But it 
as been noted that there is a persistent tradi- 
tion that there were ‘Ten Words,’ and that they 
were inscribed on two tables of stone. It has 
been assumed that there would be practically 
an even division— five on each table.® The 
Decalogue divides into two parts, but Command- 
ments 1-4 deal with man’s relation to God, and 
6-10 with his relations to men — not therefore an 
even division. In the Heb. text of Exodus, Comm. 
1-5 contain 146 words, 6-10 contain 26 words. 
Taking the division by subject, 1-4 have 131 words, 
6-10 have 41 words. Comm. 1-3 contain 76 words, 
4-10 contain 96 words. This is the nearest approach 
to an even spatial division. Hence it is assumed 
that the commandments must originally have been 
all short, as 6-9 still are. Com. 2 then would have 
j been simply ; ‘ Thou shalt not make thee a graven 
^ image’; Com. 4: ‘Remember the sabbath day to 
sanctify it ’ ; and Com. 10 ; ‘ Thou shalt not covet.’ 
This would make commands of sufficiently even 
length. The growth is easily explained. The 
images were hard to get rid of, as all religious 
usages are hard to change. To reinforce the law 
and to prevent evasions, amplification was necessary 
and dire consequences of disobedience must be 
added. Down to the time of Nehemiah the rule 
for cessation of labour on the sabbath day was 
disregarded (cf. Neh 13*'®). Reasons were appended 
to the law to secure a stneter conformity. 

While all this is very probable, the reason urged 
on the ground of an even division on the two 
tables is not convincing; for we have many 
ancient inscriptions on stone and clay, and there 
is no evidence of an attempt to conform the 
contents to the size of the material used for the 
inscription. The size of the characters and of the 
tablet is determined by the amount to be written. 
The commandments must have taken shape 
originally according to their substance, and could 
hardly have been framed with reference to two 
tables of stone. The only reason for using two 
stones was that there was not room enough on one, 
just as a correspondent takes up a second sheet 
when one does not suffice for Iiis letter. 

4. How far Mosaic. — A still more baffling 
problem is found in the origin of the Decalogue. 
In both codes it is attributed to Moses, i.e. Moses 
is the mouthpiece of Jahweh. In Dt 9. 10 there 
is an unusual wealth of detail about the matter, 
describing the first nTiting, the breaking of the 
stones, the second writing, and the care for the 
preservation of the final record. The Covenant 
and the Decalogue are certainly identified in the 
story, but that is, of course, duo to the author of 
Deut., who lived long after Moses’ day. His 
identification may bo correct, but is not necessarily 
so. ■ 

We are obliged to face the question as to the 
value of this evidence. _ Now, we know that in the 
OT all Hebrew law is attributed to Moses, ns 
practically nil Hebrew psalmody was ascribed to 
David, and nil wisdom to Solomon. There is, 
therefore, a presumption against this testimony; 
for it would be extraordinary if the whole body of 
a nation’s laws were enacted by a single individual, 

1 Tho Rabkis were puzzled by tbo variants, but, as usual, were 
equal to tho occasion, holding that both versions sllka were ot 
Divine oriein, and were spoken miraculously at tho tame time. 
Saadyn alleges that the Exodus version was on the first set of 
tobies that wero broken, and the Deuf, text on the second 
(cited in iv. 494, s.r. ‘ Dccaloguo’;. 

2 The Rabbis Indulg-cd In their usual fanciful guesses about 
this distribution. Some held that ail ten R'crc on each stone ; 
others that all ten were on each side ot each stone; while Sima! 
pots further and alleges that all ten wero engraved four timer 
on each stone (JS, loe. cit.). The ide.a was that Uie more Uroee 
the words were inscribed the more important they were. 
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and that before there was any nation at all. The 
evidence, therefore, that Moses produced the 
Decalogue is no greater than that ho produced the 
law governing tlio fringe on the priest’s cloak. 
The persistent tradition proves, in the opinion of 
the present writer, that Moses was a truly great 
lawgiver ; but, by ascribing all laws to him, it puts 
upon us the necessity of determining as best we can 
his connexion ivitli any particular law. We are 
compelled, therefore, to consider whether the 
Decalogue could have come from so early a date as 
that of Moses. 

Some of the prohibitions are of such a general 
character that they might belong to any period ; 
such is the case with Comm. 3, 6-9. Others seem to 
have a closer relation to the development of 
religion, and a place for them ought to ^e found 
accordingly. Com, 1 is monotlieistic, though 
perhaps not so sharply so as has generally been 
assumed ; for the meaning may certainly be that 
no other god is to be set above Jahweh, and this 
possibility must have full weight (see above). So 
for as we know, the victory of monotheism was 
won by the prophets, one of the great battles being 
fought by Elijah. But it is certainly true that 
there were monotheists from the earliest days, 
such as Deborah, Gideon, and even the freebooter 
Jephthah. This law may have been ns early as 
Moses for anything we know to the contrary. 

The law against images docs not belong to the 
same category. Image-worship was certainly 
practised down to the Exile, and os late os 
Hezekiah’s time (2 K 18‘), without rebuke. The 
war against it appears to have had as its main- 
spring the effort to centralize the worship at the 
tomple in Jerusalem,* As a means of destroying 
the cult at the local shrines, whore images abounded, 
they were forbidden, for there appear to have been 
no sacred images in Solomon’s temple. It is true 
that disobedience to a law does not prove its non- 
existence. The teaching of Jesus about the perils 
of wealth has not made a very profound impression 
on the world even yet. But there was no strong 
motive for images, and it is difficult to think that 
David would have defied so fundamental a law 
<1 S 19**), or that Isaiah would have countenanced 
images (19*'). This command, therefore, appears 
not to have been formulated long before the time 
of Deuteronomy. 

In its present form. Com. 4 cannot be Mosaic. 
The nomad is never a very hard worker, and a day 
of rest is not of urgent necessity for him. More- 
over, such work as ho does is necessary on every 
day of the week. Further, in the time of Moses 
there were no guests (g^erfm, ‘protected strangers’) 
within the gates. Sufficient emphasis does not 
appear to have been laid upon the term ‘gates,’ 
disclosing os it does urban life, and therefore 
belonging at the earliest to the period after the 
conquest. It is true that so acute a scholar as 
"Weiss holds that ij;s> may mean the gate of the 
camp as well as of the city, and he thinks, there- 
fore, that this term does not presuppose the settle- 
ment in Palestine. But the only instance of this 
meaning that occurs to the present ivriter is Ex 
32^®, where the word is a natural figure for 
‘ entrance,’ easily used by a writer famiUar with 
gates. Moreover, the expression ‘within thy 
gates ’ is a characteristic Deuteronomic expression, 
occurring some twenty times in Deut,, and not 
found elsewhere in the Pent, save in Ex 20*®. The 
solicitude for the stranger or guest is also Deuter- 
onomic. 

The silence about the sabbath day in the records 

1 Wellhansen holds that the early Hebrews would object to a 
^DS, * image ’ (the word used In the Decalogue), but not to a 
•pillar’ (ifejte Arab. Heid. pp. 101, 141). It is difficult to see 
sufficient ground lor this distmotion. 


of the early days is truly remarkable from any 
point of viety. In Jos 6‘-i4-io we read of the 
army’s marching around Jericho on seven successive 
days, one of which must have been the sabbath. 
That looks very like ‘any kind of work,’ and was 
certainly unnecessary. There are, however, two 
references to the sabbath which throw welcome 
light on tho_ situation. In 2 IC 4®* the Shunammite 
asks his wife why she is going to the prophet 
Elisha, and gives as the reason for his question 
‘it is not new moon and it is not sabbath.’ It 
would be easy to draw too large a conclusion from 
this stotement, but one thing is certain, viz. that 
there is no objection to a journey from Shunem to 
Carmel (30-40 kilometres, 20-30 miles ; see ^ttel, 
Biichcr der Konige, 1900, in loc.) on the sabbath 
day ; further, it is a reasonable inference that the 
sabbath was a day for religious rites, but that 
cessation of labour was not a part of its observance. 
Something like half a century later Amos makes 
the people say ; ‘ When will the new moon be over 
that we may sell grain, and the sabbath that we 
may open up com ’ (8°). It is clear that we have 
an advance from Elisha’s time, in that trade is not 
permitted on the sabbath — precisely the conditions 
which Nehemiah enforced (Neh 13*®**'). The new 
moon is not mentioned in the Decalogue, but it is 
here, as in Elisha’s time, on the same plane as the 
sabbath. There is hardly evidence, therefore, to 
support the existence of the Fourth Commandment. 
The passage may seem to imply that the sabbath 
had already come to be a mere form (Marti, 
Dodekaprcgpheton, 1903, in loc.). But it is more 
likely that the prevention of trade was a new 
feature, not approved by the merchants ; hence their 
impatience at the loss of trading days. It appears 
that under the prophetic influence a movement 
was making for a stricter regulation of both these 
festivals. The effort finally centred on the sabbath, 
and by Josiah’s time all labour as well as trade 
was forbidden. The older idea always persisted, 
for Nehemiah did not attempt to check sabbath 
labour in the fields, but restrained trade even by 
threats of violence. Even to-day Sunday trading 
is objected to much more than Sunday labour. 

Finally, Com. 10 cannot be Mosaic in its present 
form. In the Exodus version the first object 
whose coveting is forbidden is the house ; in 
Deut. this is followed by the field. Nomads have 
neither houses nor fields. It is true that n;? is often 
interpreted as meaning ‘ household ’_ in Exodus. 
This use is very common, especially in the Hexa- 
teuch.* But it would be strange to say, ‘Thou 
sholt not covet thy neighbour’s family,’ and then 
to continue, ‘Thou shaltnot covet thy neighbour’s 
wife, and servants and cattle.’ It is plain that 
in the time of Deut. n;5 was interpreted as mean- 
ing ‘dwelling,’ for it is not difiicult to see why 
‘ field ’ was added. As we have noted above, there 
■was much taking of others’ land even by ■violence. 
The oppressors might easily reconcile their aggres- 
sions and the law by saying they had not ■taken 
the house but only the field. The law is,_ there- 
fore, amended to carry out its original intent. 
Doubtless the sweeping final clause, ‘nor any- 
thing which is thy neighbour’s,’ was ad^d to 
meet casuistical juggling. If the command was 
Mosaic, therefore, it could only have been m the 
form quoted by St. Paul, ‘ Thou shalt not covet 
(Ro T). But here we meet a new difficulty. _ It 
is often urged that this law shows an ethical 
refinement too great for the period of Moses. 
Quite true. But it is not so sure that the re- 
finement was too great for Moses, the h*^J o* 
God. The Decalogue does not profess to be a 
production showing the moral sentiment of the 
age, but is the worlc of the most enlightened man 
1 See the Hebrew lexicons. 
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of the time. Among a rude people it is always 
possible for one to rise head and shoulders above 
the rest, not only in stature, like Saul, hut in 
moral insight, ns Moses certainly did. 

In a word, if we strip the Decalogue of the 
known later accretions, and the probable additions 
to meet new conditions, the Commandments may 
all be Mosaic except possibly the First, and almost 
certainly the Second. This is confessedly very 
far from affirming that they did come from the 
hand of the CTeat lawgiver. Indeed, it is not 
unlikely that the Decalogue itself may be a CTowth 
covering a period of some centuries before the last 
addition was made. Various men may have tried 
their hand at putting the great principles of the 
Law into a terse and comprehensive form. All 
that we can say positively is that the Decalogue 
was complete some time before 621 B.C. (the date 
of Deut. ), and that it has not survived in a standard 
and authoritative form. If it was originally issued 
on stone tablets, such a version is lost beyond 
present power of recovery. 

There has never been npreement even as to the proper 
division ot the material we have. In Deut. the command 
against coveting falls into parts, and Com. 1 may be regarded 
either as a part of the introduction, or less probably as part 
of the First Commandment, which here deals with images. 
This arrangement is followed by the Roman Catholic and 
Lutheran Churches to this day, while moat Protestant bodies 
and the Greek Church adhere to the division in Exodus.i 

5 . Theology and ethics of the Decalogue. — In 
its theology the first striking feature of the Deca- 
logue is its monotheism. It is true that there is 
some doubt as to the meaning of the First Com- 
mandment, but, whatever its original meaning, 
it was ultimately interpreted^ as an uncompromis- 
ing prohibition of the worship of any deity other 
than Jahweh. That is a necessary step in the 
development of any religion. Even some that are 
formally monotheistic are not really so. _ A prophet 
may be e.xalted to the place of a subordinate deity, 
as in Muhammadanism ; or a saint may be made 
to stand so close to God that the distinction is 
unreal to the ordinary worshipper. In the lower 
forms of religion there is a tendency to divide the 
supposed Divine functions, and assume a deity 
to preside over each. In the Decalogue, even in 
its most primitive form, there is but one God, and 
all Divine offices are performed by Him. _ In the 
Deuteronomic form there is nothing which goes 
beyond nationalism. Jahweh is the only God in 
Israel. He brought them out of Egypt, and He 
ordained laws for them. In the later form, the 
thought of Jahweh as the God of the whole world 
is brought out in reference to creation. 

The prohibition of image-worship puts the re- 
ligion on a high plane. Though it was supposed 
that Jahweh could engrave stones, His image could 
not be made in stone. Jahweh was truly a spiritual 
being, too sublime to be represented in an image, 
and too great to be portrayed in the likeness of 
animal life. In the present form of Com. 2, 
idolatry is deemed the worst form of sin. It is 
this that arouses the jealousy of Jahweh, and calls 
douTi enduring punishment upon the oflenders, 
and wide-spreading mercy to the innocent. Hating 
Jahweh is synonymous with idolatry, and loving 
Him is equivalent to spiritual devotion. This con- 
ception could hardly have come from the pre- 
prophctic period. , 

Tlie ethical tone of the Decalogue is very high, 
especially if we assign it to the early period of 
national life. We note first the demand for truth- 
fulness. Really this appears in both Comm. 3 and 9. 
No one was to swear to his neighbour and then 
disappoint him, no matter what the consequences 
might be — a command correctly interpreted in Ps 

1 There arc really three naes. the Jews takinp the prelace as 
Oom. 1. For the details, see art. * Decalojjtic,’ in HDB I. 6S0. 


15* ; * and no one was permitted to bolster up a bad 
case against his neighbour by the introduction of 
false witnesses. Killing and stealing are fairly 
common vices among imdeveloped races, and are 
far too prevalent even among the most advanced 
peoples. _ But the clear terse laws on the two 
tables, without any qualifications whatever, doubt- 
less saved many a life in Israel, and helped to 
maintain personal property inviolate. The for- 
bidding of coveting reaches the evangelical note 
(cf. Mt 5®). It is hardly necessary to assume 
that coveting is as great a vice as stealing, or that 
a lustful desire is as degrading as a lustful act. 
But even in the early ages it must have been 
apparent that coveting leads to vicious action. 
Abimelech coveted the throne, and the murder of 
his seventy brothers resulted (Jg 9). Ahab coveted 
the land of Naboth, and the murder of Naboth and 
the confiscation of his land was the consequence 
(1 K 21 ). David’s passions were aroused by the 
sight of a beautiful woman, and there followed the 
criminal death of Uriah and the unholy marriage 
with his widow (2 S 11 ). 

The ethical standards of the world are still far 
too low, hut it is certain that they would be even 
lower but for the great infiuence of the Ten Com- 
mandments. It is veiy desirable that they be 
stripped of later accretions, and in a simpler and 
more original form continue to bo read to the 
people in the churches and taught to the children 
m the Sunday schools. 


Literattob.— T he student will naturally consult the various 
commentaries on Exodus and Deut., the Bible dictionaries and 
cnoyclopsdias, and works on Hebrew rellpion. The foUowinp 
may also be consulted : G. I-. Robinson, The Decalogue and 
Cntieiem, Chicago, 1S99; R. Kraetzschmar, Die Bundes- 
torstellxmg im AT, Marburp, 1896; Meisner, Der Delalop 
Halle, 1893; B. Baentsch, Das Bundesbueh, Halle, 1892; 
N. Peters, Die alteste Ab$ehr\fl der zehn Gebote, FrelburR 
L B. 1905 ; F. W. Farrar, The Voice from Sinai, London 
1892 ; J. Oswald Dykes, The Law of the Ten Words, do., 1884 ; 
E. Kautzsch, art ’BcUtriOD ot Israel,’ In DDJL vol. v. p. 612. 

L. W . Batten. 

DECISION. — The term ‘ decision ’ may be used 

(1) concretely, of the judgment which is alfirmed at 
the conclusion of a period of deliberation (j.v.) ; or 

(2) abstractly, of the ability to ‘ come to a decision,’ 
i.e. to bring deliberation to a conclusion. 

Decisions are as various in kind as the subjecta 
about which we deliberate. Thus the judge issues 
his decision — that a charge is proved or not proved ; 
a connoisseur decides that he prefers one wine to 
another. Decisions which consist in the resolve 
that a certain kind of action is to bo performed 
by oneself seem to form a class apart. It is in 
connexion with these that the strife between 


necessitarians and libertarians has been waged. 
This, however, is a controversy affecting the de- 
termination of content of the judgment which is a 
decision, i.e, the quality of the conduct decided on. 
Though extreme necessitarians declare that every 
decision is mechanically determined, no one denies 
the reality of decision ns a psychological crisis. 
This crisis consists in a concentration of the atten- 
tion on the idea of one of the possible courses of 
action before us, with a conseq^uent inhibition of 
the ideas of the other possibilities. Recent advo- 
cates of the doctrine of free will (^.v.) base their 
argument upon the feeling of effort which accom- 
panies a typical class of decisions. See, further. 
Desire, ^^■1LL. 

Lttzraturi!.— W. James, Text-book of Ttychotogg, London, 
1892, pp. 415-4C0; W. M. Wtmdt, Human find Antmai 
Ptycho)or;y, Enp. tr.. 1901, p. 233. Q. H. T. KOSS. 


iThts is finely brought out In the PraTer*nool: rersion: 
•He that STreareth unto his neighbour, and dlsappolntctb 
him not, though it were to his own hindrance.* This is a 
conflate reading. The Hcb. has: *He that swearcth to hit 
own hurt*; the Orcch ; *Hc that sweareth to his neighbour.* 
The Uturgical rersion contains both readings. See rerowne 
London, 1S9S) on the passage- 
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and that before there was any nation at all. The 
evidence, therefore, that Moses produced the 
Decalogue is no greater than that he produced the 
law governing tiie fringe on the priest’s cloak. 
The persistent tradition proves, in the opinion of 
the present writer, that Moses was a tnuy great 
lawgiver ; hut, hy ascribing all laws to him, it puts 
upon us the necessity of determining as best we can 
his connexion -with any particular law. We are 
compelled, therefore, to consider whether the 
Decalogue could have come from so early a date as 
that of Moses. 

Some of the prohibitions are of such a general 
character that they might belong to any period ; 
such is the case with Comm. 3, 6-9. Others seem to 
have a closer relation to the development of 
religion, and a place for them ought to ne found 
accordingly. Com. 1 is monotheistic, though 
perhaps not so sharply so as has generally been 
assumed ; for the meaning may certainly be that 
no other god is to bo set above Jahweh, and this 
possibility must have full weight (see above). So 
far as we know, the victory of monotheism was 
won hy the prophets, one of the great battles being 
fought by Elijah. But it is certainly true that 
there were monotheists from the earliest days, 
such as Deborah, Gideon, and even the freebooter 
Jephthah. This law may have been as early as 
Moses for anything we know to the contrary. 

The law against images does not belong to the 
same category. Image-worship was certainly 
practised ao\vn to the Exile, and as late as 
Hezekiah’s time (2 K 18<), -without rebuke. The 
war against it appears to have had as its main- 
spring the effort to centralize the worship at the 
temple in Jerusalem.* As a means of destroying 
the cult at the local shrines, where images abounded, 
they were forbidden, for there appear to have been 
no sacred images in Solomon’s temple. It is true 
that disobedience to a law does not prove its non- 
existence. The teaching of Jesus about the perils 
of wealth has not made a very profound impression 
on the world even yet. But there was no strong 
motive for images, and it is difficult to think that 
Da-vid would have defied so fundamental a law 
(1 S 19*’), or that Isaiah would have countenanced 
images (19*’). This command, therefore, appears 
not to have been formulated long before the time 
of Deuteronomy. 

In its present form, Com. 4 cannot be Mosaic. 
The nomad is never a very hard worker, and a day 
of rest is not of urgent necessity for him. More- 
over, such work as he does is necessary on every 
day of the week. Further, in the time of Moses 
there were no guests (gerim, ‘protected strangers’) 
•within the gates. Sufficient emphasis does not 
appear to have been laid upon the term ‘gates,’ 
disclosing as it does urban life, and therefore 
belonging at the earliest to the period after the 
conquest. It is true that so acute a scholar ns 
Weiss holds that ~>'sr^ may mean the gate of the 
camp as well as of the city, and he thinks, there- 
fore, that this term does not presuppose the settle- 
ment in Palestine. But the only instance of this 
meaning that occurs to the present -writer is Ex 
32*^, where the word is a natural figure for 
‘ entrance,’ easily used by a writer faminar -with 
gates. Moreover, the expression ‘ within thy 
gates ’ is a characteristic Deuteronomic expression, 
occurring some twenty times in Deut., and not 
found elsewhere in the Pent, save in Ex 20*®. The 
solicitude for the stranger or guest is also Deuter- 
onomic. 

The silence about the sabbath day in the records 

1 Wellhansen holds that the carli* Hebrews would object to a 
‘ image ' (the word used in the Decalogue), but not to a n.y)fp, 
• pular ’ (iJeste Arab. Eeid. pp. 101, HI). It is difficult to sec 
sufficient ground for this distinction. 


of the early days is truly remarkable from any 
point of -vnew. In Jos 6*-**-*“ we read of the 
army’s marching^ around Jericho on seven successive 
days, one of which must have been the sabbath. 
That looks very like ‘ any kind of work,’ and was 
certainly unnecessary. There are, however, two 
references to the sabbath which throw welcome 
light on the_ situation. In 2 K 4** the Shunammite 
asks his wife why she is going to the prophet 
Elisha, and gives as the reason for his question 
‘it is not new moon and it is not sabbath.’ It 
would be easy to draw too large a conclusion from 
this statement, but one thing is certain, -viz. that 
there is no obj'ection to a journey from Shunem to 
Carmel (30-40 kilometres, 20-30 miles ; see Blttel, 
Bucher der Konige, 1900, in loc.) on the sabbath 
day ; further, it is a reasonable inference that the 
sabbath was a day for religious rites, but that 
cessation of labour was not a part of its observance. 
Something like half a century later Amos makes 
the people say ; ‘ When mil the new moon he over 
that we may sell grain, and the sabbath that we 
may open up com ’ (8’). It is clear that wo have 
an advance from Elisha’s time, in that trade is not 
permitted on the sabbath — precisely the conditions 
which Nehemiah enforced (Neh 13*®**')" The new 
moon is not mentioned in the Decalogue, but it is 
here, ns in Elisha’s time, on the same plane as the 
sabbath. There is hardly evidence, therefore, to 
support the existence of the Fourth Commandment. 
The passage may seem to imply that the sabbath 
had already come to be a mere form (Marti, 
Bodekapropheton, 1903, in loc.). But it is more 
likely that the prevention of trade was a new 
feature, not approved by the merchants ; hence their 
impatience at the loss of trading days. It appears 
that under the prophetic influence a movement 
was making for a stricter regulation of both these 
festivals. The effort finally centred on the sabbath, 
and by Josiah’s time all labour as well as trade 
was forbidden. The older idea always persisted, 
for Nehemiah did not attempt to check sabbath 
labour in the fields, but restrained trade even by 
threats of violence. Even to-day Sunday trading 
is objected to much more than Sunday labour. 

Finally, Com. 10 cannot be Mosaic in its present 
form. Li the Exodus version the first object 
whoso coveting is forbidden is the house ; in 
Dent, this is followed by the field. Nomads have 
neither honses nor fields. It is true that n;? is often 
interpreted as meaning ‘household’ in Exodus. 
This use is very common, especially in the Hexa- 
tench.* But it would be strange to say, ‘Thou 
ahalt not covet thy neighbour’s family,’ and then 
to continue, ‘Thou shaltnot covet thy neighbour’s 
wife, and servants and cattle.’ It is plain that 
in the time of Deut. n;s was interpreted as mean- 
ing ‘dwelling,’ for it is not difficult to see why 
‘ field ’ was added. As we have noted above, there 
was much taking of others’ land even by -violence. 
The oppressors might easily reconcile their aggres- 
sions and the law by saying they had not taken 
the house but only the field. _ The law is,_ there- 
fore, amended to carry out its original intent. 
Doubtless the sweeping final clause, ‘nor any- 
thing which is thy neighbour’s,’ was ad^d to 
meet casuistical juggling. If the command was 
Mosaic, therefore, it could only have been m the 
form quoted by St. Paul, ‘Thou ®halt not TOvet 
(Ro 7*). But here we meet a new difficulty. _ it 
is often urged that this law shows an ethical 
refinement too great for the penod of Moses. 
Quite true. But it is not so sure that the re- 
finement was too great for Moses, the men of 
God. The Decalogue does not profess to be a 
production sho-wing the moral sentiment or the 
age, but is the work of the most enlightened man 

1 See the Hebrew lexicons. 
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of the time. Among a rnde people it is always 
possible for one to rise head and shonlders above 
the rest, not only in stature, like Saul, hut in 
moral insight, ns Moses certairdy did. 

In a word, if we strip the Decalogue of the 
known later accretions, and the probable additions 
to meet new conditions, the Commandments may 
all he Mosaic except possibly the First, and almost 
certainly the Second. This is confessedly very 
far from affirming that they did come from the 
hand of the OTeat lawgiver. Indeed, it is not 
unlikely that the Decalogue itself may he a ^wth 
covering a period of some centuries before the last 
addition was made. Various men may have tried 
their hand at putting the great principles of the 
Law into a terse and comprehensive form. All 
that we can say positively is that the Decalogue 
was complete some time oefore 621 B.c. (the date 
of Deut. ), and that it has not survived in a standard 
and authoritative form. If it was originally issued 
on stone tablets, such a version is lost beyond 
present power of recovery. 

There has never been npreement even as to the proper 
division ot the material we have. In Deut. the command 
against coveting falls Into parts, and Com. 1 may be regarded 
either ns a part of the introduction, or less probably as part 
of the First Commandment, which here deals with Images. 
This arrangement is followed by the Roman Catholic and 
Iiutheran Churches to this day, whiie most Protestant bodies 
and the Creek Church adhere to the division in Exodus.i 

S- Theology and ethics of the DecaloMe. — In 
its theology the first striking feature of the Deca- 
logue is its monotheism. It is true that there is 
some doubt as to the meaning of the First Com- 
mandment, but, whatever its original meaning, 
it was ultimately interpreted as an uncompromis- 
ing prohibition of the worship of any deity other 
than Jahweh. That is a necessary step in the 
development of any religion. Even some that are 
formally monotheistic are not really so. A prophet 
may he e.xalted to the place of a subordinate deity, 
as in Muhammadanism ; or a saint may be made 
to stand so close to God that the distinction is 
unreal to the ordinary worshipper. In the lower 
forms of religion there is a tendency to divide the 
supposed Divine functions, and assume a deity 
to preside over each. In the Decalogue, even in 
its most primitive form, there is but one God, and 
all Divine offices are performed by Him. In the 
Deuteronomic form there is nothing which goes 
beyond nationalism. Jahweh is the only God in 
Israel. He brought them out of Egypt, and He 
ordained laws for them. In the later form, the 
thought of Jahweh as the God of the whole world 
is brought out in reference to creation. 

The prohibition of image-worship puts the re- 
ligion on a high plane. Though it was supposed 
that Jaliweh could engrave stones. His image could 
not be made in stone. J ah weh was truly a spiritual 
being, too sublime to be represented in an image, 
and too great to be portrayed in the likeness of 
animal life. In the present form of Com. 2, 
idolatry is deemed the worst form of sin. It is 
this that arouses the jealousy of Jahweh, and calls 
down enduring punishment upon the ofTenclers, 
and wide-spreading mercy to the innocent. Hating 
Jahweh is synonymous with idolatry, and loving 
Him is equivalent to spiritual devotion. This con- 
ception could hardly have come from the pre- 
prophetio period. 

The ethical tone of the Decalogue is very high, 
especially if wo assign it to the early period of 
national life. We note first the demand for truth- 
fulness. Really this appears in both Comm. 3 and 9. 
No one was to swear to his neighbour and then 
disappoint him, no matter what the consequences 
might be — a command correctly interpreted in Ps 

1 There are really three uses, the Jews taking the preface as 
Ctem. 1. For the details, see art. * Decalogpie,’ in HDB i. 5S0. 


15* ; * and no one wm permitted to bolster up a bad 
case against his neighbour by the introduction of 
false witnesses. Killing and stealing are fairly 
common vices among undeveloped races, and are 
far too prevalent even among the most advanced 
peoples. _ But the clear terse laws on the two 
tables, without any qualifications whatever, doubt- 
less saved many a life in Israel, and helped to 
rnaintain personal property inviolate. The for- 
bidding of coveting reaches the evangelical note 
(cf. Mt 6“). It is hardly necessary to assume 
that coveting is as great a vice as stealing, or that 
a lustful desire is as degrading as a lustful act. 
But even in the early ages it must have been 
apparent that coveting leads to vicious action. 
A.bimelech coveted the throne, and the murder of 
his seventy brothers resulted (Jg 9). Ahab coveted 
the land of Naboth, and the murder of Naboth and 
the confiscation of his land was the consequence 
(1 K 21). David’s passions were aroused by the 
sight of a beautiful Avoman, and there followM the 
criminal death of Uriah and the imholy marriage 
with his Avidow (2 S 11). 

The ethical standards of the world are still far 
too low, but it is certain that they would be even 
loAver but for the great influence of the Ten Com- 
mandments. It is very desirable that they be 
stripped of later accretions, and in a simpler and 
more original form continue to be read to the 
people in the churches and taught to the children 
m tne Sunday schools. 

LjTERATiJiiE.— The student will naturally consult the various 
commentaries on Exodus and Deut., the Bible dictionaries and 
cncyclopsdiss, and works on Hebrew religion. The following 
maj’ also be consulted : G. L. Robinson, The Decalogue anti 
Criticism, Chicago, 1899; R. Kraetzschmar, Die Dundee- 
vorstellung fm AT, Marburg, 1896; Meisner, Der Dekalog 
Halle, 1893; B. Baentsch, Das Bundesbueh, Halle, 1892; 
N. Peters, Die Slteste Absehrifl der tehn Gebote, IVeiburg 
L B. 1905 ; F. W. Farrar, The Voice from Sinai, London 
1892 ; J. Oswald Dykes, The Law of the Ten Words, do., 1884; 
E. Kautzscb, art. 'Relipoo ot Israel,’ in HDD, vol. v. p. 612. 

L. w. Batten. 

DECISION. — The term * decision ’ may be used 

(1) concretely, of the judgment which is affirmed at 
the conclusion of a period of deliberation {q.v.) ; or 

(2) .abstractly, of the ability to ‘ come to a decision,’ 
i.e. to bring deliberation to a conclusion. 

Decisions are as various in kind ns the subjects 
about Avhich we deliberate. Thus the judge issues 
his decision — that a charge is proved or not proved ; 
a connoisseur decides that he prefers one wine to 
another. Decisions which consist in the resolve 
that a certain kind of action is to be performed 
by oneself seem to form a class apart. It is in 
connexion with these that the strife betiveen 
necessitarians and libertarians has been ivaged. 
This, hoAvever, is a controvei^ affecting the de- 
termination of content of the judgment which is a 
decision, i.e. the quality of the conduct decided on. 
Though extreme necessitarians declare that every 
decision is mechanically determined, no one denies 
the reality of decision as a psycholorical crisis. 
This crisis consists in a concentration of the atten- 
tion on the idea of one of the possible courses of 
action before us, with a consequent inhibition of 
the ideas of the other possibilities. Recent advo- 
cates of the doctrine of freewill (q.v.) base their 
argument upon the feeling of effort which accom- 

S anies a typical class of decisions. See, further, 
(ESiRE, Will. 

LmmATCP.K,— W. James, Text-hooh of Fsyehologv, London, 
1892, pp. 415-460; W. M. Wundt, Human and Animal 
Psychology, Eng. tr., 1901, p. 233. G. R. T. ROSS. 


1 This is finely brought out in the Prayer-Book version : 
•He that sweareth unto his neighbour, and disappointeth 
him not, though it were to his own hindrance.’ This is a 
conflate reading. The Hcb. has: ‘He that sweareth to his 
own hurt’; the Greek : ’He that sweareth to his neighbour.’ 
The liturgical version contains both readings. See Perowne 
(Psalm^, London. 1898) on the passage. 
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DECOLLATI. — The hill expression is le anim& 
dei corpi dccollati, ‘ the souls of executed criminals.’ 
These souls are the object of a popular cult in 
Sicily. It is spread throughout the island ; but its 
most famous shrine is the Church of the Decollati, 
near the river Oreto at Palermo. It seems to have 
arisen out of the sympathy naturally felt in an 
oppressed community for sufferers at the hands of 
a ruling caste. Por many centuries Sicily was 
subject to rulers who were either foreigners, or at 
any rate divided by a sharp and impassable lino 
from the mass of the people. The latter were 
ignorant, and more or loss passively hostile to the 
governing class. They regarded all who were put 
to death under the forms of law as heroes ; nor did 
they distinguish between moral and merely legal 
crimes, — between acts directed against the rulers 
and acts directed against society at large, — if, in- 
deed, these two categories were always distinguish- 
able. The priests were for the most part draAvn 
from the ‘ folk,’ and probably shared to a great 
extent their ignorance, their superstitions, and 
their feeling towards the government. The execu- 
tions were public. The condemned man (called 
Vafflitto, ‘ the afQicted ’), having been reconciled to 
the Church and having received its consolations, 
was regarded as a martyr ; and his death-scene 
was a species of triumph. He passed, it was true, 
into purgatory ; but his prayers on behalf of 
others, oven from purgatoiy, wore deemed to 
have great intercessional value by virtue of his 
sufferings. 

Formerly at Palermo several of the churches 
■witnessed the cult of the Decollati. During recent 
centuries, however, it became the custom to bury 
in the graveyard adjoining the little church beside 
the Oreto such bodies of criminals as were not 
given to their friends, or reserved to adorn the 
gallows in chains. Accordingly, the cult has 
concentrated there. Its particular slirino is a 
side-chapel filled with votive offerings of wax, 
testifying to the various benefits for which the 
intercession of the Decollati is sought. The souls 
of the Decollati are believed to congregate under a 
large stone just inside the door of the chapel. 
Pilgrimages are frequent ; and the pilgrim, having 
penormed his devotions at the altar of St. John 
the Baptist, adjourns to the chapel and prays to 
the Decollati, listening for an answer to the prayer. 
The slightest sound is taken for a favourable reply. 
Invocations, however, may bo addressed to them 
elsewhere by suppliants who cannot undertake the 
pilgrimage. 

The objects for which intercession is sought are 
primarily protection from •violence or accident, and 
the cure of sufferers from either. For the Decol- 
lati, however much they may in their lifetime have 
been guilty of violence, now having suffered and 
been reconciled to the Church, hate violence and 
punish it, or at least protect and heal its victims. 
By an extension of tlie idea, they are invoked 
against diseases, especially hsemoptysis, of which 
bleeding is the manifestation. Two long cases of 
rude water-colour drawings on the churchyard 
walls record with ghastly detail many examples of 
vows made and benefits received, where violence, 
accident, or disease of the kinds indicated was 
concerned. But, in fact, the good offices of the 
Decollati are not limited to these. They are im- 
plored for aid by the poorer classes throughout 
Sicily on all sorts of occasions, and for all sorts of 
purposes. They have their prayer-formulm, which 
are extensively used ; and many stories of miracles 
performed by them in person are current. The 
ordinary vehicles of the country are light carts, 
painted with scenes from the history and traditions 
of the island. Many of these carts are adorned 
with paintings of the Decollati, 


LrrEnATCRE.— Tho cult has been described and Illustrated 
with many details by Giuseppe Pitre, the venerable recorder ol 
tho insular traditions and customs. See particularly his BiUio- 
teca delle tradizioni popolari gieiliane, i. (Palermo. 1871) 77. 
iL (1871) 83, xvi. (1889) 4 it., J/Ct Vita in ii. (Palermo, 

1005) ch. xvlil., ilostrc: etnografica siciliana (Palermo, 1892), 
61, 80. See also a paper by the present writer, with plates from 
photographs, in iO/ xxl. (London, 1910) 168. 

E. Sidney Haetland. 

DECRETALS. — See Bulls and Briefs. 

DEDICATION.— See Consecration. 


DEGENERATION. — i. Application of the 
term. — ‘Mental degeneracy’ is a term which is 
applied to a group of characteristics inferred 
from_ the speech, behaviour, or productive 
activity of inumduals, and generally held to be 
symptomatic of defect in the central nervous 
system. The nervous defect in question may be 
either congenital or acquired through accident or 
disease ; in either case, it may be organic or 
‘functional.’ Savill (Neurasthenia, 17) aefines a 
functional nervous disease negatively, as one in 
which ‘ no anatomical changes can be found after 
death, either with the naked eye or with the 
microscope, which can accotmt for the symptoms 
during life.’ It may really be due to some 
structural change, which available means cannot 
determine, to tlie presence of toxic materials in 
the blood (of endogenous or exogenous origin), to 
deficient quantity or quality of blood, or to 
exhaustion of the nerve tissues from excessive use, 
etc. 

The term also implies that the individual falls 
markedly below the mental level attained by the 
average or normal member of the race, sex, age, 
and period of civilization ; but, since the number 
of degrees of defect is potentially infinite, and the 
defect may be either general or special (in the 
former case touching all the mental capacities, in 
the latter such special functions as sensation, 
memory, emotion, etc.), the actual^ usage of the 
term is extremely indefinite. Thus it is employed 
to denote (1) actual insanity, including amentia, 
imbecility, dementia, mania, and melancholia ; (2) 
persistent criminality ; (3) mental instability, 
excitability, excessive irritability, or mere eccen- 
tricity; and (4) the neuroses of hysteria, psych- 
asthenia, and others ; to the last two groups belong 
those whom Dr. Balfour has named the ‘ denizens 
of the borderland’ (.Bc?tn. Med. Joum. 1901). It 
would seem that strictly the word should apply 
only to those who have some congenital defect in 
mental capacity, excluding those in whom the 
defect has been due either to aocidental iiyury, or 
to lesions of the brain arising from toxic influences, 
subsequent to the birth of the individual (for 
example, alcoholic insanity, or insanity sequent 
upon typhus fever). It is impossible, however, to 
draw a hard and fast line between the congenital 
and the acquired, as many cases of infinity would 
not have occurred had not the individual been 
already predisposed to the disease by physiological 
or mental weakness. On the other hand, the term 
is also frequently applied to an acquired defect, 
especially when it is of the progressive type. 

In popular usage the word ‘ degenerate ’ means 
one whose tastes are lower than those of the society 
in which he has been educated, e.g. a clergyman s 
son who associates with racing touts or public- 
house loafers ; or one whose intmligence and tastes 
show a marked deterioration from his own earlier 
standard, as in alcoholism, etc. It is apphed 
iBsthetically to those whose interests, lyhether m 
readers or as authors, as artists or as critics, lie m 
disease, physical or moral ; to realists or naturalisra 
in the narrow sense of these words ; Md also to 
pessimists. The assumption is that the healthy 
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mind will avoid these things as topics of thought 
or imagination, except with the object of removing 
them or lessening their evil effect® ; that only the 
diseased mind will seek to dwell upon disease, or 
take a pleasure in its contemplation. 

To the biologist, • the degenerate appears as a 
reversion to an older type of the race, as one who 
has been bom with a physical nature in which 
some primitive human or even pre-human stage of 
cerebral development is reproduced. He is a 
primitive being set in a civilized environment, 
unable to adapt himself to it, and hence coming 
into conflict with its conditions. 

The only common feature underlying these 
diverse applications of the term is a marked 
‘deviation from type’ either in quantity (energy, 
rate, etc.), or in quiity, of thought and action. 

2. Physical and ment^ conditions of degeneracy. 
— The causes of such mental deviations may he 
grouped in three classes : (1) an ori^aUy defective 
physical and mental capacity, or defective develop- 
ment; (2) physical accident or injury, disease, 
privation, etc., by which the central nervous 
system is weakened locally or generally ; and (3) 
social conditions, such as family life, educational 
disadvantages, poverty, occimation, etc. (Ferri, 
Oriminal Sociology, Eng. tr., London, 1895, ch. 2). 
Thus, alcoholism may occur in a given individn^ 
hecansehe is by nature unstable, excitable, pleasure- 
loving; because his brain has been weakened by 
an exhausting disease ; through mere imitation of 
heavy-drinking companions ; from lack of employ- 
ment, unbearable home life, or other social con- 
ditions ; or from any combination of such factors — 
the result in each case being a gr^ual deteriora- 
tion of the nervous system, by which the original 
tendency is strengthened, until the control or the 
will is destroyed. 

The relation between mental and physical defect 
is by no means so clear or so simple as is commonly 
assumed. It is argued that,_ with the exception of 
those relatively few cases in which the disorder 
can he traced to some definite accident, such as a 
fall or blow upon the head, or to some virulent 
fever which has been caught by infection, it in- 
variably arises from a congenitally defective 
disposition of the nervous system ; this defect or 
weakness predisposes to insanity, so that any 
physical or mental shock which might leave a 
healthy individual uninjured overthrows the 
balance of such subjects and renders them insane. 
They suffer from what Maudsley {Body and Mind, 
43) has called ‘the worst of all tyrannies, the 
tyranny of a bad organization.’ The result of this 
organization may be that the normal development 
cannot be completed, that the subject remains at 
a lower level, mentally and physically, than his 
more fortunate brethren ; hence either definite 
idiocy, insanity, or some of the minor forms of 
defect already referred to. In cases of idiocy there 
is almost invariably some malformation of the 
brain, whether in its size, in its shape, or in the 
complexity of the convolutions (the brains of 
many idiots remaining as smooth as those of the 
higher apes) ; the result is an arrested development, 
and a disproportionate growth of the different 
parts of the system, which, under the principle of 
‘recapitulation,’ suggest a revereion to, or a 
stopping short at, some stage in the animal 
ancestry of the human individual. Popular 
superstition has always recognized a close relation- 
ship between mental defect and congenital physical 
deformity; Shakespeare’s ‘stigmatic’ contains 
both the modem name and the modem idea (the 
‘stigmata’ of the insane, of the criminal, of the 
hysterical temperament). Froin Hippocrates on- 
wards many have insisted that in a great number 
of persons the predisposition to insanity is inherited. 


and hence that slighter causes are sufficient to 
produce its onset than in other persons ; moreover, 
that this predisposition may he inherited from 
Ments not necessarily insane, but only nervously 
iseased ; the contrary is also trae — mere nervous 
disease in the child corresponding to and connected 
with insanity in the parents or near ancestors. In 
‘ degenerate ’ families there is a tendency for this 
degeneracy to be progressively worse from genera- 
tion to generation, until ifitimately sterility 
appears, leading to the extinction of the degenerate 
race (Talbot, cn. 1). Moreau-de-Tours renewed 
the old thesis that genius is twin brother to 
madness, both being in many cases derived from 
the same parentage, and argued that degenerate 
types often represent throw-backs or reversions to 
more primitive types of evolution. The principal 
application given to this doctrine has been in the 
theory of criminality, of which Lombroso was the 
chief exponent, viz. that the criminal is bom, not 
made, that (passion and accident apart) crimes 
spring from natures in which both the physical 
and the mental characteristics are those of primi- 
tive man, or, it may be, of the ape. The physical 
stigmata of the ‘ congenital criminal ’ — deformity 
of skull, sloping forehead, prominent cheekbones 
and proiecting jaw, large ears, small deep-set and 
‘shifty*^ eyes, irregular dentition, cleft palate, 
stammering, etc. — are not now so seriously taken, 
and, according to Lugaro (p. 17), the anthropo- 
logical theory, whether applied to insanity or to 
crime, is ‘ a thing of the past.’ It is trae that both 
the criminal and the idiot or imbecile are more 
liable to diseases, such as phthisis, etc., than the 
normal individual, and have many other physio- 
logical deficiencies ; while statistics have oeen 
frequently compiled to show the apparent trans- 
mission from parent to child of the ‘criminal 
temperament,’ and its hereditary relationship with 
imbecility and insanity. From such data, however, 
even if we exclude the immeasurable influence of 
environment, physical and social, it can bo argued 
only that sottic nervous deficiency is transmitted, 
which disposes, under ‘favourable’ conditions, to 
insanity, crime, or mental instability. 

Against the physical theory of degeneracy (as 
on all-sufficient account), there may be pointed out 
the frequency with which mental causes produce, 
or at least initiate, a change of intellectual or 
moral character, e.g. emotional shock, disappoint- 
ment, loss of occupation or of means, death of 
husband, wife, or child, social degradation, relipous 
emotion, school strain, privation, prolonged worry, 
etc. It is by no means necessary that a hereditary 
or congenital physical predisposition should exist 
in all cases ; thus, a shock coming closely upon or 
during an illness or exhaustion, or a period of 
insomnia, may give all the conditions necessary 
for the outbreak of insanity. The influence of the 
mind upon the production of insanity was fully 
recognized by Pmel in 1801, and by others after 
him. The evolution theory gave, however, a 
stronger hold to the organic theory of mental 
disease, and its connexion with heredity, so that 
this view is now practically universal. It is clear 
that such disease is always a product of two factors 
— a predisposition on the one hand, physical or 
mental ; and, on the other, a shock or a stress 
leading to the actual appearance of the insanity or 
mental defect. Thus the physiologically critical 
periods of life are those at which outbreaks of 
insanity are most frequent — first and second 
dentition, puberty, adolescence, the climacteric, 
etc. Of course, if wo assume from the first that 
mind is never an agent of bodily changes, but 
always their mere concomitant or their effect, then 
mental degeneracy cannot but be the sign or 
symptom of physical degeneracy, which m the 
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reality underlying all the phenomena. On the 
other hand, it may with equal plausibility be argued 
that the real factor is the mental disposition, the 
fundamental mode of feeling and of reacting upon 
impressions, which has a cnaracteristic form and 
degree in every individual, but is variously modified 
by the temporary disposition which arises in 
connexion with bodily states — fatigue, exhaustion, 
illness, etc. A shook or stress will disturb the 
mind more or less, according to its fundamental 
and temporary disposition at the period when the 
strain comes. Without prejudice to any theory of 
the relation of body to mind, it may be admitted 
that actions are tlie outcome of the dominant 
feeling or emotion, which in its turn is mainly a 
product of perceptions and reproductions or 
inemories ; _ hence in human conduct the mental 
life predominates over the physiolomcal ; and this 
is especially the case after the chfld has become 
able to appreciate moral ideas. It is not denied 
that the physical nature has an immense influence 
in the causation of insanity.* But it is claimed (1) 
that this physical nature may be largely modified 
by education and by suggestion ; (2) that it may 
iteelf be of a mental origin either in the ancestors 
or in the individual; (3) that the outbreak of 
insanity is almost invariably caused by mental 
factors, including, for example, emotional shock 
or mental contagion (ns in imitative insanity) ; and 
(4) that the insanity may be cured by suggestion 
and other mental measures, in addition to physical 
hygiene (Dubois, in Archives de psychologie, x. 
[1910] 1 : ‘ Psychological Conception of the Origin 
of Psychopathies’). 

3. Symptoms of mental degeneracy. — The mani- 
fold forms in which mental degeneracy expresses 
itself may be illustrated from the two most im- 
portant ‘ functional ’ diseases— -hysteria and psych- 
asthenia. 

(i.) Hysteria has been defined ns a ‘morbid 
mental condition in which ideas control the body 
and produce morbid changes in its functions’ 
(Dana, Journ. of_ Abnormal Psychol., Feb. 1907). 
Its most prominent features are ansesthesia, 
amnesia, loss of control over the attention, paralysis 
of certain muscles. (1) The antesthesia may be 
the loss of sensibility in the whole of a special 
sense (e.g. blindness) without any injury either to 
the sense-organ or to the conducting nerve-fibres ; 
or it may be partial (monocular blindness ; narrow- 
ing of the held of vision in both eyes; colour- 
blindness), or systematic (loss of power to perceive 
certain persons or classes of objects, while the 
sensibility is othenvise intact). A historical 
illustration is the ‘devil’s marks’ on the skin, by 
the insensibility of which a woman’s guilt in 
trials for witchcraft was often determined. The 
insensibility differs from that which is due to nerve- 
injury, in that it is not permanent, but varies ; it 
is, for example, sometimes removed during sleep, 
or under the influence of chloroform, or in the 
hypnotic trance, while emotional excitement of 
any kind is said to intensify it. Also the insensi- 
bility does not correspond to the distribution of a 
particular nerve or group of nerves ; many of the 
reflexes are preserved in connexion with the sense- 
organ, while the insensible limb is not liable to 
accident or to injury, as is the case with insensi- 
bility arising from a severed nerve. It has been 

lOf. Lugaro, p. 22: 'The functional inauflioienoy of a 
shrunken gland in the neck causes the syndrome of cretinism. 
Blight but chronic lesions of the kidneys can determine con- 
ditions of stupidity, temporary loss of speech, and violent 
attacks of confusion and notation. A febrife malady occurring 
in infancy, though transient, attracting little notice, and 
passing away almost unobserved, can rum the brain beyond 
repair. The effects of this may either manifest themselves as 
moral and intellectual defects of every degree, or as epileptic 
convulsions which may appear alter many years, and by their 
repetition progressively destroy the mind.’ 


proved^ also that, while the subject is unaware of 
the existence of such antesthesias, and therefore 
does not, of course, notice the impressions which 
are made on the insensitive organs, these are 
nevertheless recorded, and may be later brought to 
consciousness, e.g. when the patient is hypnotized ; 
these and many_ similar facts show that the seat of 
the ancesthesia is not in the sense-organ but in the 
central organ, the cerebrum. Physiologically the 
impression is made on the nervous system, but it 
is, under the special conditions, unable to effect 
consciousness, as in other conditions it would 
(Janet, L’Etat mental des hysttrigues, p. 20 ff.). 

(2) A further group of symptoms is found in the 
amnesias, which also almost always accompany 
hysteria. The memory may be defective in one or 
more of many different ways ; it may simply show 
weakness, the subject being unable to remember 
events of recent occurrence, or material which has 
been learned, with the same vividness, accuracy, 
and completeness as a normal individual ; or the 
defect may be specialized so that particular qualities 
or classes of experiences can no longer be recalled 
at all ; for example, visual memories, or audito^ 
memories, or the memory of actions ; and within 
any one of these groups there may be specialization ; 
in the visual group the patient may be unable to 
recall the colours of objects, while remembering 
their forms and their light and shade ; in the 
auditory group, he may remember spoken words, 
but not melodies or tones, etc. Or the lapse of 
memory may be systematized, and this also m two 
ways: (o) with reference to the time-series; a 
period of life may be wholly forgotten— sometimes 
a recent period, sometimes a more distant one, 
while events before and after this^ period are re- 
membered with distinctness ; (&) with reference to 
systems of knowledge, as, for example, when the 
power of reading lapses, or the memory for a parti- 
cular language, or a particular science, etc. ; stUl 
more completely systematized are the cases in 
which a particular object or person, formerly 
familiar, is no longer remembered. 

(3) The will and power of attention may be 

affected. There may be excessive concentration 
on one impression or idea, or there may be in- 
capacity to concentrate the attention upon any 
impression or idea ; in the former case we have an 
approximation to the state of melancholia, in the 
latter case to the state of mania or the insane flight 
of ideas. Whether the span of attention is nar- 
row or wide, a subject may be distracted from 
a task by the slightest stimuli, and hence be un- 
able to learn new material or to complete any task 
attempted by him ; on the other hand, even though 
the attention be unconcentrated, it may still m 
excessively persistent, just as in ordinary experi- 
ence a weak-willed individual may on occasions 
reveal the utmost obstinacy of character. _ Edu- 
cation and development are mainly a function of 
the power to direct the attention, at will, to objects 
uninteresting in themselves, or for the moment 
uninteresting to the individual : this power the 
hysteric patient possesses to a minimum degree. 
His attention is easily caught by sensory ^ 
pressions which fall within his field of morbid 
interest, by ideas which enter the mmd through 
purely casual associations (associations of contigu- 
ity, of similarity of sound, or the like), but is 
not caught or held by ideas of deeper logical value. 
As the attention decides which or the many ideas 
that are clamouring on the margin of consciousness 
shall enter its focus and become determmative ol 
the course of our actions and of the course of our 
thoughts, so in hysteria the level of ^.nd 

action falls. Words suggest 

their sound (punning, rhymmg words) rather than 
through their meaning; actions are decided by 
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BenBations or simple associative images rather than 
bjr systematized tendencies huilt npon experience ; 
originality and spontaneity are replaced by banality 
or by automatism. 

(4) On the motor side, there is frequently para- 
lysis, or paresis, inability or •weakness in the use 
of the limbs on one side of the body, or of a parti- 
cular limb or organ, or a particular muscle ; and 
(6) usually also disturbances, of ‘ nervous ’ origin, 
in the circulatory and other functions of the body 
— asthma, vertigo, palpitation, fainting, congestion, 
etc. Sometimes a po'wer is exercised over these 
functions, ■which to the normal individual appears 
impossible : e.g. control of the heart, or oi the 
digestive processes, ability to hasten or retard 
them at ■will. Both the muscular and the organic 
defects or abnormalities are, like the ansesthesias, 
of purely central origin ; i.e. they spring directly 
from some temporary and local change in the cere- 
bral system— a change which, however, has probably 
a mental origin. 

The different phenomena in a particular case may 
usually be traced to a single system of ideas, which 
has obtained an undue control over the personality 
— for example, the memory, conscious or suppressed, 
of some emotionally exciting event or experience. 
Cure is sometimes effected by suggestion, which 
strengthens the power of the personality over the 
ideas, sometimes oy a shock or accident calling up 
the dormant energies of the indmdual : thus in 
one case (Donaldson, Growth of Brain, London, 
1895, p. 304, from Taylor, Joum. of Nerv. and 
Ment. Dis., 1888) a lady recovered from a hysteric 
paralysis on the sudden death of her husband ; in 
another, a cure resulted from the elopement of a 
daughter. For the most part, however, almost any 
stimulus is enough to re-excite the dominant idea, 
and to determine thought and action according to 
it. Thus a man who had been lost in the Aus- 
tralian Bush, and in the agony of thirst had 
frequently plunged into imaginary pools of water, 
used, long after nis rescue, under the slightest dose 
of alcohol, to go automatically through the actions 
of diving, regardless of the surroundings or of the 
position in which he was. There is, for tlie most 
part, some such absorption bj% or fixation of the 
mind npon, the compelling thought, ■with entire 
failure to correlate it with the immediately given 
sensations and impressions, or to criticize it by 
them. Epidemics of hysteria or insanity are com- 
mon among peoples or races at a low level of 
development, or who suffer from insufficient nutri- 
tion (J. M. Clarke, ‘ On Hysteria,’ Brain, xv. [1892] 
626). 

A well-known case is that of Haute-Savole, 1857, In which a 
young girl saw a companion token out of a stream half-drowned ; 
the prl fell down in unconsciousness, and a few days later a 
friend who was with her became similarly affected. Other 
hyst^cal phenomena followed. Within four years there were 
120 persons in the same neighbourhood affected In the same 
way, and this in spite of the fact that pubiic exorcisms were 
held by the priest. The epidemic was stopped ‘ by the Govern- 
ment sending a force of gens d’nrmes to the district, removing 
the parish priest, isolating the patients, and sending the worst 
cases to distant hospitals’ (Clarke, loe. erf.). Here it Is the 
force of suggestion acting on an unstable neirous organism, and 
securing an influence over the internal organs of the body such 
as is not possessed, or is possessed only to a very slight degree, 
by the normai Individual. See also art. Hvsteuia. 

(ii.) A different complex of symptoms is presented 
by what is now called psychasthenia, or ‘ obsessional 
insanity’ (Janet), although at some points it is 
closely related to hysteria. Whereas in the latter 
the morbid ideas are specific or particular, in ob- 
sessional insanity they are general or governing 
ideas, entering into relation tvith every possible 
action or thought of the subject, for example, the 
idea that one is a criminalj or has committed 
some unpardonable sin. The idea is involunta:^y, 
continuously, and painfully present to the mind, 
if not in the centre, at least on the verge, of con- 


sciousness, so that to escape from it is impossible. 
The general ideas most commonly present are 
those of (a) crime, including homicide, suicide, 
dipsomania, sacrilege, etc., and there are two 
forms — the obsession of committing the crime, and 
the obsession of remorse for a crime already com- 
mitted, the actual crime being in such cases 
enormously exaggerated in the mind (what •was 
really a^mere thought or passing idea being trans- 
formed into an actual deed) ; (6) physical or mental 
defect, again in two forms— obsession of being, and 
obsession of becoming. Thus, a lady who is dis- 
tressed at her actual stoutness may refuse food, or 
take insufficient rest in consequence, while a lady 
at present of moderate dimensions may adopt the 
same tactics from fear of becoming unduly stout. 
Other instances are the fear of approaching old age, 
of approaching madness, of approaching death. 

The common qualities, as regards the content of 
the obsessional ideas, are : (1) they regard acts or 
states of the subject himself, not primarily of any 
external object ; (2) the acts or states are socially 
disreputable, ■wicked, or ridiculous, or in general 
undesirable; (3) (and in this is the fundamental 
difference from hysteria) they are endogenous, self- 
suggested, whereas in hysteria the morbid idea is 
usually exogenous, or suggested from ■without. 
Accordingly, we find that at the early stages there 
is full consciousness of the absurdity or folly of the 
obsession ; and also that, except in rare cases, the 
morbid action is not completely realized. Thus, a 
kleptomaniac used to take a servant ■with him when 
he went shopping, to watch and afterwards return 
the stolen articles ; in another case, a youth, after 
taking poison, telephoned to his mother to inform 
her of the fact, with the (expected) result of a 
doctor’s arrival. Again, the hallucinations have 
not the same definiteness or ‘body’ as those of 
hysteria ; they lack details, and hence the slightest 
effort of the attention destroys them, ns is the case 
in dreams ; they are seldom completely external- 
ized, or definitely located ; they are really symbolic 
or type-ideas, standing for a system of thought 
rather than for a definite object. 

On the volitional side, there are almost invari- 
ably automatisms, that is, actions which occur 
independently of and even in opposition to the ■will 
of the subject. These Janet classifies into three 
groups, in each of which the disturbance is either 
systematic or diffuse. (1) Mental agitations, in- 
cluding the systematic forms — manias of interro- 
gation, of doubt, of precision, of explanation ; 
and the diffuse form — the mania of rumination or 
reverie. The essential character of all is a move- 
ment of the mind which is incapable of arresting 
itself upon any one fact or thought, but is com- 
pelled to pass beyond it, to add something to it, 
and then something more, and something more, 
without end — ‘ ideas either revolving in a circle, or 
branching out endlessly, but in any case never 
reaching an end, a definite conclusion’ (Les 
Obsessions, i. 150). Familiar cases are those in 
■which a patient deliberates for hours about carry- 
ing out some simple, and, normally, habitual 
action : e.g. that of putting on a sock, choosing a 
necktie, stepping over an object in the roadway. 
(2) On the motor side, what are called ' tics,’ that 
is, automatic actions, twitehings, movements of the 
lips, etc., these being in nearly all cases symbols or 
traces of complete actions as suggested by the 
ideas — ‘ psychic short-cuts.’ (3) On the emotional 
side there are systematic dreads, or ‘ phobias,’ or a 
generalized anguish or terror. Among the ‘ phobias’ 
are the fear of crossing an open space (agoraphobia), 
fear of remaining in a shut or closed place (claustro- 
phobia), _ fear_ of infectious disease (nosophobia), 
fear of insanity, of snakes, of vermin, etc. The 
diffuse form has sometimes been coWedi panophobia 
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a generalized expectation or dread of some untoward 
event happening. 

4 . Explanation of the symptoms. — The explana- 
tion of these phenomena is found first in a weaken- 
ing of the mind, hy which the control over the 
finer mechanism, alike of association and of volun- 
tary movement, is relaxed and ultimately destroyed. 
The contrast with the normal individual is the same 
as that which occurs, wthin an individual life, 
between bodily health and sickness or fatigue — in 
the former case the greater activity, co-ordinative 
power, effectiveness of movement, ability to re- 
collect at will, and to direct the thoughts ; in the 
latter state the weakening or failure of these 
powers. Obsessional insanity is an exaggeration 
of this relatively healthy state, having its centre 
or point of support in some actual psychical ex- 
penence of the subject. In hysteria, the general 
symptoms may most simply he referred to a dis- 
aggregation of the personalily: some group or 
groups of memories, or of habits, or of other 
acquired activities, separate off from the control- 
ling consciousness ivith which the normal individual 
identifies his self or ego. Thus, in the automatic 
^vriting and other expressive movements of hysteric 
or neurasthenic patients (Binet, Janet, etc.), the 
subject is entirely unaware of the actions done, 
although they would normally imply consciousness 
both to initiate and to carry out. So, the hypnot- 
ized subject may cairy out many actions which 
apparently involve deliberate consciousness, and, on 
awakening, show complete ignorance of them ; and 
there are familiar cases in which a patient leads, 
for a shorter or longer period of time, a different 
life from that of his normal condition, during which 
he is unconscious, or at least has no memory, of his 

g revious state, while aftenvards, on recovery, he 
as forgotten the temporary abnormal state (Ansel 
Bourne, etc.). Morton Pnnce gives a remarkable 
instance of such a case of double or multiple per- 
sonality in his Dissociation of a Personality. 
Normally all our experiences, or at least those 
which are important to us, are synthesized, unified 
in the single dominant consciousness or personality; 
abnormally, some bundles of experience, more or 
less large, are detached from this unifying con- 
sciousness, and form secondary personalities, which 
may make use of the general fund of memories, 
habits, etc., organized in our experience, and re- 
presented in the intimate structure and fabric of 
the brain. It is not necessary here to discuss how 
far these self-realizing ideas deserve the name of 
‘separate consciousnesses’ or ‘separate person- 
alities.’ There are all degrees of disaggregation — 
between the simple hearing and answering of a 
question by an absorbed reader, -without subse- 
quent awareness on his part of the action, and the 
extreme form found in Ansel Bourne, Janet’s 
‘ Ldonie,’ or Prince’s ‘ Miss Beauchamp.’ There is 
a close parallelism between such cases and insanity 
— for example, the insanity of fixed ideas, or of 
delusions, etc. Freud argues that many of these 
secondary personalities, as is the case in insanity, 
represent attempted realizations of certain wishes, 
desires, ambitions, which the subject has been 

E revented from successfully carrying out, or which 
e has voluntarily repressed (Neurosenlehre, ed. 
E. Hitschmann, Leipzig, 1911, p. 64). On the one 
hand, there is a loss (or a defect), in Janet’s view, 
of tension or tonus in the central nervous system, 
or some part of it, and on the other a ‘psychic 
misery,’ a disorganization of the mental life, in 
which images and ideas tend to realize themselves 
apart from the control usually exercised by the 
self on the basis of past experience and according 
to the claims of the social environment. (On 
mental dissociation, see also J. Macpherson, Mental 
Affections, London, 1899.) 


Corresponding_ to this disorganization of the 
mind is the existence of what may he called a 
floating moss of emotion, dread, or anxiety, ready 
to attach itself to any idea that may arise, and 
leading to actions that may be out of all propor- 
tion to the motive-idea, taken by itself. This 
emotion is really the mass of feeling that springs 
from the altered bodily constitution, and the 
altered organic and other sensations which form 
the basis of the ‘ feeling of self.’ Since the altera- 
tions consist largely in an increase of bodily and 
especially of painful sensations, the emotion as a 
whole is of the depressive type. Such an emotion 
necessarily alters the whole mental character, and 
especially the moral character ; the subject be- 
comes timid, secretive, cunning, superstitious, self- 
ish, and cruel. In originally higher types there 
is a tendency to pessimism : the patient is unable 
to carry out the ideals, frequently extravagant, 
which he sets before himself; hence doubt and 
distrust of himself and others ; his life is suffused 
with pain ; slight motives cause him distress and 
anxiety ; this ‘ psyehosis ’ he projects into others, 
and believes life to be predominantly painful. 

Obsessions and fixed ideas are for the most part 
the result of a logical attempt to account for the 
emotion of which — although not of its cause — the 
subject is conscious. In other cases the system of 
ideas may be derived first from the environment — 
consciously or unconsciously — and the dread or 
anxiety is built upon it or attached to it after- 
wards (see Williams, in Joum. A bn. Psychol, v. 


[1910] 2). 

The same features — disaggregation, depressive 
emotional-tone, or both — may occur in mental de- 
generation at all its levels. Thus in the imbecile, 
there is failure to co-ordinate experiences, to teke 
more than the first few steps in the synthesis of 
personality : the result is impulsiveness of char- 
acter, inability to concentrate the attention, moti- 
vation only by the simplest ideas, and these only 
in isolation from one another, no coherent^ or 
sustained activity either of thought or of action. 
Where depression is also present, the imbecile may 
become the criminal, with homicidal or other 
socially dangerous tendencies. In the paranoiac, 
there is failure to form, or the lapse of, the highest 
mental synthesis — the recognition of the ‘social 
self ’ — on which the possibility of morality and of 
religion depends : hence the pnmary self-conscious- 
ness has the field to itself ; there is an unrestrained 
assertion of individual wishes and desires, and a 
total disregard for the convenience, wishes, or 
claims of others. The enormous self-esteem easily 
leads to delusions of unlimited power, wealth, or 
high rank [megalomania), or, where d^ression is 
present, to mania of persecution, etc._ The nearest 
parallel that we have in normal life is to be found 
in dreams [g.v.), the analogy of which with insanity 
has been frequently pointed out (Moreau-de-Tours, 
Maury, Sir Arthur Mitchell, etc.). The higher 
systems are out of function, for the time being; 
the will is at rest ; each idea, suggested by present 
sensory impressions, or by recent experiences, nas 
the field of consciousness to itself : hence it taKes 
on an illusory objectivity, and appears as a real 
experience or perception, while it tends 
up associate ideas which, however, are bound re 
it only by the lowest, purely mechanical, bonds 
(habit-associations, associations of sensory sim- 
larity). Thus, Maury [Le Sornmetl et 
Paris, 1865, ch. vi.) describes a dream in ^ 
main incidents were connected together through 
the words ‘Kilometre,’ ‘Kilogram, Gilolo, 
‘Lobelia,’ ‘Lopez,’ ‘Loto.’ Simultaneous dissocia- 
tion of personalty is also a common feature of the 
dream; we appear to be debating 
person, who questions ns and answers us ; both di 
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putants, ho-wever, are onrselves. Maury (loc. dt.) 
mentions that the apparent revelations of dreams 
may sometimes he traced to forgotten memories of 
our OAvn, which we recall to ourselves and put in 
the mouth of another person, in our dream. In 
general, however, the tnoughts of the dream are 
trivial, absurd, meaningless, as any one may prove 
for himself hy writing down, immediately on 
waking, the words he has just been uttering in his 
dream. The same defect, and the same Tack of 
power to criticize what passes through the subject’s 
own mind, we have found to he common in mental 
degeneracy. The hallucinations of the insane, and 
the vague emotional depression, dread, or anxiety, 
have also their analogy in dream-life. All these 
phenomena of degeneracy appear also in normal 
life during fatigue, exhaustion, illness, senility, 
and in the temporary insanity of intoxication by 
alcohol or other drugs (nicotme, opium, hashish, 
etc. ; see, for exampYe, R. Meunier, Le Eachick, 
Paris, 1909). 

5. Progressive mental degeneration. — ^When de- 
generation attacks a well-developed mind, the 
symptoms frequently show a regular sequence, 
according to Ribot’s Law of Regression or In- 
volution (see his Diseases of the Memory) ; the 
more unstable forms of experience or acquirement 
are the first to lapse, t.e. (1) the most recently 
acquired, (2) the most complex, (3) the least 
frequently repeated, the least habitual or auto- 
matic powers. Thus, in senile insanily, or in the 
beginnings of alcoholic insanity, it is the power to 
meet new situations, to face difficulties, to create, 
invent, or discover, that fails earliest: habitual 
situations are met, adequately perhaps, in habitual 
ways, hut the bloom of individuality is gone. 
There follows the delicate appreciation of moral 
values — there is an increase of selfishness, and of 
obstinacy, along with a failure of higher ambi- 
tions 5 then the more complex inteUectual acquisi- 
tions, professional skill, scientific interests; then 
the memory for recent events, the recollection of 
the less familiar complexes of experience. With the 
narrowing of intellectual interest, the emotional 
life occupies a larger space ; the patient becomes 
irritable, and irritating, discontented, malicious, 
neglectful of the ordinaiy conventions of life ; his 
thoughts and his speech become less coherent, 
more vulgar and petty, imtil, finally, dementia 
leaves no powers in function except the primitive 
instincts and reflexes, ■with at the most a few of 
the more ingrained habits of mind and body. In 
a general ■way also, although by no mcMS in 
detail, these stages have their parallels in the 
different concrete forms of degeneracy found in 
different individuals — ^from the morally deficient 
•intellectual’ do^wn to the congenital imbecile or 
idiot. 

Litzhathre. — H. Maudsley, Bodv and 3/ind, London, 1S73, 
Pathologv of ilind^, do. 1S95, Jiesponsibility in Mental Disease, 
do. 1874, *1870; E. S. Talbot, Degeneracy, its Causes, Signs, 
and Besults, London, 1893 ; H. H. HUls, The CriminaD, 
I/jndon, 1901 ; C. Lombroso, The Man of Genius (Enp. tr., 
London, 1891), L’Uomo detinquente, Turin, 1896-7, etc,; P. 
PoUlti, Die Psychol, des Vethrechers, Leiprisr, 1909 (n pood 
summary of the present position of criminal psycboiopy); 
Mag:nan-LcE:rain, Les Diginiris, Paris, 1895 ; T, A. Ribot's 
works on the Diseases of Personality (Chicago, 1891), of IfGl 
(Ohlcaco, 1890), of Memory (Eng. tr., London, 1882), of whidi 
there nave been numerous Fr. editions; P. Janet, i'Aufo- 
matisme psychologiguel, Paris, 1910 (1st ed. 1889), L« Obsessions 
et la psychasthinie, 2 vols., do. 1693, *1903, L*£faC mental 
des hystirigues-, do. 1911 ; Morton Prince, Dissodation of a 
Personality, London, 1905; J. Jastrow, The Subeonsdous, 
London, 1900; T. D. Savili, Neurasthenia^, liondon, 1906 
(bibliography) ; E. Lugaro, Modem Problems of Psychiatry, 
Eng. tr., London, 1009. J. L. McINTYKE. 

DEGRADATION.— See Discipline. 

DEHRA. — A to'wn, the capital^ of DehiA Dan, 
a valley projecting from the Plains of Northern 


India like a triangle towards the source of the 
Jumna river and the main range of the Himalaya, 
lat. 30° 19' 69° N. ; long. 78° 2’ 67° E. From a 
religious point of view, the place is remarkable as 
the seat of a strong body of Udasis, a Sikh order 
of Hindu ascetics, who are said to owe their estab- 
lishment to the son of GurQ Nunak, the founder of 
Sikhism. Their gurudwdra, or temple, the work 
of their leader Ram Ray, was erected in a,d, 1699. 
The central block, in which the bed of the gurii is 

5 reserved, was built on the model of the Emperor 
ahangir’s tomb at Lahore. At the comers are 
smaller monuments in honour of the guru’s four 
■wives. The temple is supported by a large endow- 
ment, and the guru, who nas the revenues at his 
disposal, is the richest man in the Dun vallw. 
Formerly the appointment of each new guru, who 
was selected from among the disciples of the de- 
ceased guru, was in the nands of the Sikh chiefs 
of the Panjab, who, at each new installation, 
made a gift to the British Government and received 
in return the complimentary present of a pair of 
shawls. This practice is now discontinnem The 
special dress of the members of the sect is a cap 
of red cloth shaped like a sugar loaf, worked over 
■with coloured thread, and adorned -with a black 
sOk fringe round the edge. The mahant, or guru, 
enjoys nigh consideration in the cotmtry round ; 
and large numbers of devotees, drawn from all 
classes of Hindus, attend the shrine. But the 
most enthusiastic worshippers naturally come 
from the Cis-Sutlej Sikh States. The annual 
ceremonies, which last ten days, are performed at 
the Hindu feast of the Holi in spring. 

LrrettATVEB. — Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, ilL [1886)1971. 

"W. Crooke. 

DEICIDE. — This term, though not new, has 
been used in the past ■with such restricted meaning, 
and so seldom, that there is an imperative need to 
enlarge its definition before it can bo of sorvico in 
that branch of scientific research in which it is 
increasingly used. The following definition, taken 
from Ogilvie’s Imperial Diet, of the Eng. Lang., 
■wUl show this ; 

' Deieide=(V) The act of putting to death Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. “ Earth, profaned, yet blessed with deicide " (Prior). 
(2) One concerned in putting Christ to death (Craig). [Rare in 
both senses.)’ 

Another quite recent dictionary defines the ■word 
thus : ‘ The killing of God ; especially the cruci- 
fixion of Christ.’ Though there is here a definition 
more in accord with modem requirements, the 
student of religions, acquainted with facts which 
seem to show that there has been a wide-spread 
custom of putting to death both men and animals 
thought to be gods incarnate, must set aside every- 
thing that so narrows the word as to make it unfit 
for his purpose. Doing this, one is left irith what 
is, after all, a mere translation of the Latin term, 
viz. ‘ the killing of a god,’ or, more briefly, ‘ god- 
slangliter.’ It is in this largest sense that the 
word is to be here used. For obvious reasons, 
there will be few, if any, references to what was 
at one time looked upon as the sole instance of 
deicide — the Crucifixion. 

None of the phenomena which the scientific 
study of religions has made known has aroused 
more interest than those obscure rites and cere- 
monies, those strange customs, which seem best 
explained by the theory that deicide, once supposed 
to find its only example in the Crucifixion, has 
been, in fact, a wide-spread custom, which has left 
a deep impress on the religious thought of the race. 
Before giiin^ the few instances of this custom 
which space limits allow, it will bo well to make 
some kind of classification, which will enable the 
student to understand more fully their nature and 
extent. It is suggested that instances of god- 
slaughter may be placed in one or other of two 
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main classes, as_ being (1) real, (2) mimetic or 
symbolic. A noticeable variety of the former is, 
on one theory at least, traceable in certain solemn 
expiatory sacrifices, and may therefore be termed 
‘expiatory’ or ‘piacnlar.’ Again, in many of 
these instances for which the name ‘mimetic’ or 
‘ symbolic ’ has been suggested, the effort ‘ to keep 
in remembrance’ seems so prominent that they 
may well be termed ‘ commemorative. ’ The follow- 
ing is therefore suggested as a working classification 
for those instances of god-slaughter which seem to 
have been enacted. 

1. Real (with sub-class ' piacular ’ or ‘ expia- 
tory ’). — Cases of real god-slaughter may be seen 
in the strange custom, at one time wide-spread 
though now well-nigh extinct, of putting to death 
kings and chieftains at set times, or when they 
showed some sign of approaching decay and death. 
There is evidence to show that originally these 
high-placed victims were looked upon ns Divine in 
a very real sense — gods incarnate. Such Divine 
honours are still ascribed by savage people to their 
king or ruler. The existence of these Divine 
beings in full vigour was deemed necessary to the 
welfare of all their people. It was a proof that 
their god could still safeguard their interests. The 
reason for putting these gods incarnate to death is 
believed to have been the dread lest, through 
disease or deeay of strength, they might ha unable 
any longer to help and keep in safety those who 
looked to them for these blessings. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, that a fresh and more vigorous 
incarnation should be sought for, to take the place 
of that which was ready to vanish away. 

Africa and India furnish the beat attested 
instances of such deicide, though traces of it are 
supposed to have been discovered in the accounts 
of old-world rites handed down by classleal ^v^iters. 
Three centuries ago it was the practice to put to 
death the king of Sofala, an African State, when 
even a slight bodily blemish became manifest; 
whilst the king of Eyeo, also in Africa, was 
expected to commit suicide should his headmen 
think it demanded by the needs of the State. 
Again, in one of the kingdoms of Southern India 
the king was put to death or compelled to self- 
immolation, after a reign of twelve years. Similar 
customs seem to have obtained in others of the 
Indian States. It is not surprising to find that, in 
course of time, means of evading this disagreeable 
necessity were discovered ; one method, that of 
providing a substitute, human or animal, having a 
special interest as being the possible beginning of 
vicarious sacrifice. 

An interesting variety of these customs may be 
seen in cases where an original totem has developed 
into a deity worshipped by the members of the 
totem clan. It has been observed that at certain 
times, when the deity seems to be estranged from 
his worshippers, or for some other reason the clan- 
bond needs renewing or cementing, recom'se has 
been had to sacrifices of special solemnity and 
efficacy. In these the victim has been an animal 
of the same species as the original totem. In other 
words, the very deity constitutes the sacrifice which 
is to heal the breach between himself and his 
worshippers. It is not difficult to see in these 
solemn renewals of covenants the beginning of 
expiatory or piacular sacrifice. There seems to be 
a sufficient reason for tliinking them to be cases of 
piacular deicide. On the other hand, the solemn 
putting to death, by his own priests, of the divine 
Apis bull of Eg 3 T)t, after the lapse of a certain 
number of years, seems rather to be an Instance of 
the endeavour to secure a renewal of the Divine 
life in an incarnation of unbroken vigour. 

2 . Mimetic or symbolic (with sub-class ‘com- 
memorative ’). — This has its roots in those myths 


which constitute so large a part of the quasi- 
theology of the great ancient Nature-religions. In 
these myths the_ phenomena of Nature are 
personified and deified, and her processes become 
incidents in the lives of the gods thus originated. 
The myths which most readily furnish illustrations 
of the matter now in hand are those connected 
with the changes of the season which are so closely 
related to the growth of vegetation, the quickening 
of the seed, and the maturing of the kindly fruits 
of the earth. Such are the myths of Adonis, the 
Syrian deity, slain by the himted boar on Mount 
Lebanon, so that his blood reddened the waters of 
the river which carried it doivn to the sea; of 
Osiris, slain by tbe malice of his brother Set or 
Typhon; of Dionysus, god of the vine, who, 
according to the Greek myth, was put to death by 
jealous Juno. Many quaint superstitions and 
ceremonies still surviving, among the peasantry 
of Europe as well as among the farmers and culti- 
vators of well-nigh all other lands, find their best 
explanation in the wide-spread belief in similar 
stories. In them, and in the rituals based upon 
them, were set forth the death by violence and, 
in some cases, tbe subsequent resurrection of a 
god — a god of vegetation, and especially of com. 

J. Q. Frazer writes thus of the Adonis rite : ‘ His death was 
annually lamented with a hitter wailing, chiefly by women; 
images of him, dressed to resemble corpses, were earned out as 
to burial and then thrown Into the sea or into springs ; and in 
some places his revival was celebrated on the following day' 
(GBi a. 110 ). 

Concerning the Egyptian deity Osiris he says ; * Of the annual 
rites with which his death and burial were celebrated In the 
month Athyr we unfortunately know very litUe. The mourn- 
ing lasted five days, from the eighth to tbe twelfth of the month 
Athyr. The ceremonies began vHth the “ earth-ploughing,” that 
Is, with the opening of the field labours, when the waters of the 
Nile are sinking. The other rites inciuded the search for the 
mangled body of Osiris, the rejoicings at its dlscove^, and its 
solemn burial. Tbe burial took place on tbe 11th of November, 
and was accompanied by the recitation of laments from the 
Iltur^cal books ‘(>6. 140). 

Again, of Dionysus he writes: 'The Cretans celebrated a 
biennial festival at which tbe sufferings and death of Dionysus 
were represented in every detail ' (I'b. 163). 

Other evidence obtainable warrants the belief 
that mimetic or symbolic deicide occupied no small 

lace in the ritual of long-vanished religions. 

uch god-slaughter was not a mere amusement, or 
even a gratification of the dramatic instinct so 
deeply implanted in human nature. It had a far 
more serious purpose. Most probably these annual 
rites were performed in the firm conviction that 
they would further and assist those great and all- 
important natural processes on which the very life 
of the world depended. No doubt, in course of 
time, many of these customs, at least before they 
became mere superstitions, would be retained as 
a means of keeping in remembrance that which 
ought not to be forgotten. In other words, they 
would be more distinctly ‘ commemorative.’ Such 
seems to have been the case witli some very strik- 
ing ceremonies observed by the ancient Mexicans, 
in which it was the custom to make paste or dough 
images of certain of their gods. These images 
were then ‘ killed ’ and broken in pieces to furnish 
material for a sacrificial meal. It is a curious 
circumstance that portions of this consecrated food 
were reserved for the sick, and carried to them 
‘with great reverence and veneration.’ 

Concerning such customs as these, many ques- 
tions arise which it is not easy m yet to answer. 
Even the conclusions already arrived at are by no 
means so established as to be accepted uothout 
reserve. The evidence, after all, is so scanty and 
elusive that one is compelled to a resolute dutrust 
of one’s own judgment, and to reliance rather on 
the sagacity of those skilled in such investigations, 
reserving to oneself the right of giving a casting 
vote in cases where the evidence for and against 
a certain view seems evenly balanced. Yet. not- 
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vrithstanding all this, no part of the great study of 
religions is fuller of suggestion than this, more 
especially in the strange parallels noticeable 
between pagan and Christian thought and ritual. 
It is only necessary to name such themes as ‘ In- 
carnation,’ ‘Crucifixion,’ ‘Sacrifice,’ ‘Eucharist,’ 
etc., to show this. What influence the recognition 
of such analories may have, in the future, on 
Christian speculation it is impossible to say. 

Literatdre. — F. B. Jevons, Introd. to the Hist, of Religion*. 
London, IflOS ; W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites- (ttassim), 
Edinburgh, 1894 ; L G. Frazer, the Golden Roughtt (jmssim), 
London, 1900; E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture* (closing cha^ 
ter), London, 1903. T. StENNEE MaCEY. 

DEIFICATION (Greek and Roman). — i. The 
Greeks. — The deification of actual men and women 
among the Greeks is a natural development of that 
view of the gods which their early literary docu- 
ments show already prevalent. The Greek was 
not satisfied to leave the superhuman beings whose 
presence he divined in the operations of Nature, and 
whose legends he learnt as a child, in a mystical 
haze, as vast powers of shadowy and uncertain 
outlines; his mind loved the light of day; he 
early wanted to know exactly what these beings 
looked like, what definite things they had done, 
in what relations of kinship they stood to each 
other and himself. Hence it was that the gods of 
the Greek came to be anthropomorphic in a peculiar 
sense. He conceived them as really like men ; they 
had actually trodden the hills and fields familiar 
to himself ; the Athenian could look at the very 
mark which the trident of Poseidon had left upon 
the rocks of the Acropolis ; the Spartan knew from 
a child the mave of Hyacinthns, whom Apollo had 
slain with the discus. 

•From one origin are begotten gods and mortal men,’ says a 
line attributed to Hesiod (Works and Days, 103); and Pbidar 
eoboea it In tbe opening ot Sem. vi. : ‘ There is one seU-same 
race of men and gods ; and from one smgle Mother have we 
both the breath of life ; only faculties altogether diverse dis- 
tinguish UB ; since man is a tiling of nought, and those have 
brazen heaven for a sure abiding home. And yet we have some 
likeness, either by greatness of soul or by fashion of body, to the 
Deathless Ones.' 

Yet more, the gods had begotten human children 
in intercourse with men ; the families of the legend- 
ary chieftains, and such families of a later day as 
could make out a descent from the heroM of legend, 
were literally and physically their issue. The 
ancient heroes, as Homer tells us by a number of 
recurring epithets, were very much like gods to 
look at. And not only could the Divine thus cope 
to earth, but the legends Icnew of men becoming 
gods (Eur. Andr. 1255, etc.). 

Especially is the boundary-line between the wor- 
ship of the dead and that of the gods hard to draw, 
for the rites offered generally to the dead implied 
the belief that the deceased had some power of 
action in the living world ; only the scope of _ such 
power was greater in the case of those_ worshipped 
as heroes, whilst the distinction, again, between 
the rites proper to heroes and to gods re^ectively 
tended in practice to become blurred (Deneken, 
col. 2526, note). A difference was, indeed, recog- 
nized in common parlance between the ordinary 
attention to the dead, ‘heroic’ honours, and 
divine honours (see Arr. iv. 11. 3) ; but, when we 
try to draw a hard-and-fast line, the difference 
appears rather one of degree. 

mass of the heroes worshipped by the Greeks were 
mythical figures imagined in n remote past, especially the 
legendary founders of cities, the eponymous ancestors of dans, 
or the patrons ot particular professions. How some cases 
occurreu in which actual men were assimilated after their 
death to these heroes of the fabulous past we cannot say, but 
it seems to have happened early in certain parts of the Greek 
world (esp. Thrace and Sicily) that the founders of new citira 
reoeived the same honours which the older cities pave to their 
lependary heroes (iimesius in the 7th cent. luc. iHdL i. ICSJj 
Miltiades in the 0th cent. [Hdt. vi. SS) ; Gelon, Theron, and 
Hieroin the Bthcent. [Diod. xL 33, 63, 60] ; Hagnon and Brasidas 
In the same century [Thuc. v, 11]); or that the spirits of those 


who had been violently slain under droumstances which made 
some community dread their vengeance were placated with 
•heroic’ honours (Philip of Croton in the 6th cent. (Hdt. v. 47] ; 
Onesilus, king of Salamis, in the 6th cent. (Hdt. v. IKU 

It was thus natural that, when the emotions of 
reverence or gratitude entertained with regard to 
some actual man were raised to a high degree, they 
should be felt as almost identical with those which 
had the gods for their object (To-ov yip as Be$ rlaovciv 
’Axmol [Horn. Jl. ix. 603] ; Be&s S' &s Hero S-fipup [iJ. 
V. 78, etc.]). In a moment of exaltation it might 
even seem proper to express such feelings in the 
same ritual performances as those used for the 
gods. *^0 iratSes, 'Apyeloiaiv eOxecBai xp*'^t 66eis> re 
\elfieir B' tit Beots ’OXu/iirlots <rrov5t£s, exclaims the 
Danaus of Alschylus {Sujm. 980 ffl). Such language 
was, of course, a rhetorical exaggeration ; but, when 
the notion, even as an extravagance, was present 
to the mind, it was a short step, in days when the 
old awe of the gods had declined and novel dramatic 
expression was craved for, to translate it into action. 
According to Dnris, the first instance of the for- 
malities of religions ivorship being addressed to a 
living man was when Lysander, at the end of the 
6th cent., became the object of a cult in Samos ; 
altars, sacrifices, pseans, and games are specified as 
its constituents (Tint, ir/s- 18). The case did not 
remain isolated. In Thasos, soon after, it was 
taken for granted that the State might confer 
divine honours on whom it pleased ; but the fact 
that this new development was reprobated in quar- 
ters where old-fashioned piety stUl existed is shown 
by the answer of Agesilans when the Thasians in- 
formed him that they were building him temples 
(Pint. Apophth. Lae. Ages. 25). When Dion en- 
tered Syracuse in 357, he was received as a god, ■with 
sacrifices, libations, and prwers (Pint. Dion, 29), 
Clearchns, the tyrant of Heraclea, adopted the 
insignia of the Olympian gods, and compelled 
his subjects to approach him with prostrations 
(Suid. s.v. Khiapxos). 

To understand the state of mind which led to 
such practices, we must remember the movement 
of Greek thought which had taken place since the 
days of .^schjdus. The religious scepticism which 
was abroad had, no doubt, for many minds emptied 
the traditional forms of worship of their content 
of awe and devotion, and in proportion as they 
had become mere formalities there was less re- 
straint from offering them to men. So far as the 
old gods remained ns figures for the imagination, 
anthropomorphism had gone a step further, as 
may be seen in the contrast of Praxiteles vith 
Phidias. Scepticism had in fact brought anthro- 
pomorphism to its ultimate conclusion by asserting 
roundly that the gods were men, as was done by 
the popular Euhemerism. The gods, according to 
this theory, were kinra and great men of old, who 
had come to be worsiiipped after their death in 
gratitude for the benefits they had conferred (see 
Edhemerism). On this view, there was nothing 
monstrous in using the same forms to express 
gratitude to a living benefactor. In so far as the 
worship of living men arose from these conditions, 
it was aproduct, not of superstition, but of ration- 
alism. It sliows, not how exalted an idea was held 
of the object of worship, but how depreciated in 
meaning the forms of worship had become. If 
this is so, Frazer (Early Hist, of Kingship, 1905, 
p. 137) errs in confusing it with primitive super- 
stition, of which it is really the antithesis. At 
the same time, the development of religious feeling, 
which revolted against the traditional anthropo- 
morphism, was not altogether unfavourable to such 
cults. The tendency to merge the separate divinities 
in the conc^tion of One pervading Divine power 
(Schmidt, Ethik d. alt. Gricchen, 1882, i. 52) would 
make it easier to see manifestations of this power 
in human personalities which asserted themselves 
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‘ Saviour,’ and dedicated to him a r^/teros and festi- 
val (Diod. XX. 100. 3 f. ; Pans, i. 8. 6 ; cf. UroXcfialov 
ToO XoTTjpos Aral Beov [Ditt. Inscr. Orient, i. 16]) ; and 
LysimachM was worshipped with altar and sacri- 
fice at Priene [Inscr. of the Brit. Mus. cocci.) and 
in Samothrace (Ditt. Syll.^ i. 190). Selencns, after 
his conquest of Asia Minor (281), had an altar hnilt 
to him by Ilion, and games were instituted to him 
like those held in honour of Apollo (Hirsohfeld in 
Archaol. Zeiischr. xxxii. [1875] 165; Hanssoullier 
in Rev. de Philol. xxiv. [1000] 319). Both Selencns 
and his son Antiochns were worshipped by the 
Athenian colonists in Lemnos (Phylarcn. op. Athen. 
vi. 254). Especially where a chief had founded or 
re-founded a city, he had the founder’s merogative 
of worship ; so Cassander at Cassandrea (Ditt. Syll.* 
i. 178), Demetrius at Sicyon (Diod. xx. 102 f.), and 
Ptolemy at Ptolemais (Otto, Priester u. Tempel, 
i. 160). 

It is probable that all through the epoch when 
the dynasties of Selencns and Ptolemy ruled in 
Asia and Egypt respectively, the Greek cities 
which were subject to them, and some which were 
merely allied, expressed their loyalty in a cult. 
Our evidence is, or course, fragmentary. 

We find at Ilion a priest ot Antiochns L soon after hU acces- 
sion (Ditt. Irucr. Orient, i. 210) ; and cults ot the same Idn^ 
celebrated by Barilla after his death, and by the Ionian Oon- 
federao}' during bis lifetime (rJiimit, altar, Imsve, sacrifice, 
games, ittphamphoria [Michel, <88]). At Erythrae, games 
called SfXevatia are mentioned, and at Mylasa (Michel, 

262, 602). At Didyma, Antiochns I. and hts wife Stratonike seem 
to hare been worshipped after their death as 9«)l mmjpn (CIO 
2862 ; cf. Hanssoullier, Hitt, de ililet, 1002, p, 61). Smyrna Insti- 
tntea a special worship of Stratonike as Aphrodite Stratonikis, 
in which her son Antiochns n. was associated with her (Ditt. 
Inter. Orient. 1. 229 ; Tac. Ann. lU. 63). Similarly, in the case 
of the Ptolemies, we find HraXc/uieia celebrated at Athens, where 
Ptolemy I. was chosen as the eponymous hero of a tribe (Pans. 
1. 6. 6 ; CIA IL 4«. 32, eta), in Lesbos (Ditt. Inter. Orient. L 
360), and by the Confederation of the Cyclades (Delamalre, Jtev. 
de JPhUol. XX. (1896) 103 f.). Halicarnassus dedicated a stoa to 
Apollo and king Ptolemy (Ditt. /riser. Orient. 1. 46). The 
Antlgonid dynasty which inherited Macedonia was honoured 
by 'AwiyiSvria, which are found at Delos (BCH ri. 143), In 
Euboea (16. x. 102 f.), and, after 223, among the Achjeans 
(Plut. Arat. 46, etc. ; cf. Niese, il, 338). Attains of Pergamum 
became In 200 B.o. the eponym ot an Athenian tribe, and his 
wife Apollonis the eponym of a deme ; a special priest was 
atteched to his service (Polyb. xvi. 25 ; CIA li. 1670, 465, 469). 
Sicyon in 103-7 Instituted a festival in honour of Attains i, 
(Polyb. xviii. 16) ; Cos a rroftirn to Eumenes II. (Ditt. SpU.^ ii. 61^ 
As a matter of course, the cities actually subject to the Attalids 
maintained some such worship (Cyrlcus [temple of Apollonis], 
Anth. Pal., bk. ili.; Sestos [priest, birthday festival], Ditt. 
Inter. Or. 339 ; Elaea [Attaios avrmoe with Asklepios, pries^ 
daily sacrifice], Ditt. Inter. Or. 832 ; Ilion [tribe 'ArraXir], CIO 
3616; Sardis [Eumeneia], Ditt. Inter. Or. 805; Ionian Con- 
federation, Areh. Anzeig., 1904, p. 9; Naornsa [S«riX«o], Ditt. 
Inter. Or. 268; Eumenia [diXojrX^ria], coins; AphrodisiM 
[’ATToXeia], coins; Tcos [priest of Eumenes and deceased 
Apollonis, priestess of Stratonike and Apollonis, temple of 
Apollonis 'Airofian 7 pfa], Ditt, Inter. Or. 309; Hierapolls [deifica- 
tion of Apollonis], Ditt. Inter. Or. 803 ; Magnesia-on-Meander 
[tribe •ArroXit], Ditt Syll.'^ ii. 658 ; and Aigina rAmiXrio, Ev- 
fUnia], Ditt Inter. Or. 329). 

All these cults are instituted by cities, ostensibly 
by their own act, ns separate communities ; the 
cult of one city differs in its forms from that of 
another. They are to he distinguished therefore 
from cults instituted by the kings themselves for 
the realm. The first cult of the latter sort we 
know of is that instituted for the first Ptolemy, as 
Bebs curfip, after his death (282-3), by his eon 
Ptolemy ii. (Ditt. L 202). With his father 
Ptolemy n. associated his mother Berenice on her 
death (soon after 279), the two being worshipped 
together as BeoX aarijpct. ‘First of all men, dead 
or living,’ says Theocritus, ‘ this man established 
temples fragrant with incense to his mother and 
his sire’ (xvii. 121). When the sister- wife of 
Ptolemy n., Arsinoe Philadelphus, died in 270-1, 
she too was deified. And now a further step was 
taken. Ptolemy II. had himself put on a level vrith 
his sister ; the living king and the dead queen were | 
worshipped together as Beol iSe\Aol. This cult was j 
combined with that of Alexander, a single priest 


I serving the group of divinities ; the cult of the 
; Beol euT^pcs remained for the time distinct. When 
Ptolemy ii. was succeeded by Ptolemy m. Euer- 
getes,_the Beol etepyhai [i.e. Euergetes and his wife 
Berenice U.) were added to Alexander and the Beol 
iSeXAol, and so on with the other kings till the end 
of the Ptolemaic dynasty. Under Ptolemy IV. 
Philopator (between 220 and 216) the cult of the 
Beol cterijpes ceased to be distinct ; their name now 
appears in the official registers after that of Alex- 
ander. The seat of this official cult seems to have 
been the Serna of Alexander, to which a IlToXe. 
ftdetor (a mausoleum of the Ptolemies) was joined 
(Otto, Priester und Tempel, i. 139). Some of the 
Ptolemaic qneens had priestesses of their own — 
Arsinoe Phuadelphns a KarrjipSpot, Berenice n. an 
i8\o(p6pot, ArsinoS, sister-wife of Ptolemy IV., a 
Upeia, and Cleopatra in. (daughter of Ptolemy 
Philometor, wife of Ptolemy Euergetes n.) a variety 
of ministers, a cTt<f>a}>ri<p6pot, a Tvpo<p6pas, a Upeia, 
and a male priest styled le/^t xuiKos (Otto, p. 168, 
cf. p. 411). The priestesses of the queens may 
have performed their rites at separate shrines in 
Alexandria. Distinct, of course, from this system 
of Greek worship was the worship given by the 
Egyptians, on the lines of their national tradition, 
to their foreign kings and queens; though the 
influence of the Egyptian forms of worship upon 
the Greek may be seen, e.g. in the king himself 
becoming, on occasion, priest of his own deity in 
Alexandria (Otto, p. 182, note 6). Cyprus, a 
Ptolemaic dependency, had a high priest [ipxitpeit 
T^t yia-ou or tup Kari t^p p^trop lep^p) of its own, 
in whom we may see the president of the pro- 
vincial cult of the kings (Strack, Dynastic der 
Ptolemaer, no. 76, etc.). 

In the Seleucid realm, when Selencns was mur- 
dered in 281, his son Antiochns i. was forward to 
do ns much for his father ns Ptolemy n. had just 
done for his. The tomb of the old king at Selencia 
was constituted a temple, a ’SiKartpeiov, and a cult 
was officially instituted for him as a god (App, Syr. 
63). With him each of the following kings was in 
his turn associated ; one priest served the founder 
and his deified successors, and one the reigning 
king (Ditt. Inscr. Orient. 245). How soon it came 
about in the Seleucid realm that the living sore- 
reign was the object of worship instituted by the 
court we do not know. The important inscrip- 
tion which gives us a rescript oif Antioehus H. 
(261-246 B.C.) (Ditt. Inscr. Orient. 224) shows us 
such already existing. It is a worship of the king 
organized by provinces, each province having a 
high priest. The rescript is issued in order to 
associate the queen Laodike in the cult, insti- 
tuting provincial high priests for her, side by side 
with those of the Jung. Incidental mention of 
provincial high priests in later reigns shows us 
the system still in continuance (Michel, 1229), and 
th^ present an obvious parallel to the high priests 
of Cyprus in the Ptolem^c realm. 

Although a difference is rightly insisted upon 
between the cults instituted by the central govern- 
ment and those offered by the Greek communities 
os independent agents, the dividing line between 
the two is not easy to draw. This is duo to the 
ambiguous position of the Hellenistic kings, who 
ivished, while retaining Greek cities under their 
control, to leave them the semblance of autonomy. 
Cirits offered ostensibly by a city spontaneously 
might ^ framed at a suggestion from tlie court 
which it was impossible to disobey. In what 
class, for instance, are we to put the cults offered 
to the PtolemaTc kings at Ptolemais, to the 
Seleucid kings at Selencia, to the Attalids at 
Pergamum T All these cities had the forms of 
municipal autonomy, but were entirely subject 
to royal dictation. The nucleus of the cult at 
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Pfcolemais is that of the founder Ptolemy l. Soter, 
and to him the later kings (at any rate after the 
0eol tpiKoirdropes) become attached. The cult of 
Seleucia founded under Antiochus I. we have 
already mentioned. At Pergamum a sheep was 
sacrificed by the civic authorities to Eumenes i., 
that is to say, even before the rulers of Pergamum 
had acquireu the title of kings (Ditt. ihscr. Orient. 
267). An inscription of the time of the last king 
of Pergamum, Attalus ni., shows us sacrifices 
offered to the founder Attalus n., his brother 
Philetserus, and the reigning king (Mitt. Ath., 
1904, p. 152). 

In connexion with the assumption of deity by 
the kings themselves, we must reckon the appear- 
ance of their effigy on coinages struck by royal 
authority. The official surnames, again, which 
they bear have been thought to have religious 
significance. This is difficult to prove, because 
the king would naturally be addressed in worship 
by his full titles, and if, therefore, we find the 
surname used in the cult, it would not neces- 
sarily show a religious origin. In favour of the 
hypothesis are: (1) the fact that some of the 
surnames, e.g. cu^p, iirnpavtis, have undoubted 
religious associations ; and (2) the practice of 
the Greeks of attaching surnames to the names of 
deities — Athene Promachos, Zeus Meilichios, etc. ; 
cf. also the title of eiepyfn]s conferred on Diogenes 
(see below). 

The title of 6eis does not seem usually to have 
been assumed by kings during their lifetime. For 
the Greeks of figypt, as we have seen, their living 
king was a god from the time when Ptolemy u. 
associated himself with his dead and deified sister. 
But, Avhilst the liinng king and queen were, after 
Ptolemy 11., regularly worshipped together as Seal 
eiepytrai, 0eol <pi\o7rd.Topes, etc., the kings do not 
seem to have had themselves called 6f6s in the 
protocol of State documents till the time of 
Euergetes u. (Struck, Dunastie der Ptolemaer, 
p. 12ffi. In the Seloucid dynasty also it is to be 
noted that Antiochus IV. Epiphanes is the first 
king under whom 0f4i is attached to the royal 
name upon the coinage, and Antiochus is exactly 
the king who seems to have put his deity promi- 
nently forward (cf. Bovan, House of Seleucus, 1902, 
ii. 154). The usage of the Pergamene kingdom 
appears also to have confined the title of to 
deceased sovereims. A king or queen at death 
seems to have been officially declared to have 
joined the number of the gods (Cardinali, ‘ Regno 
di Pergamo,’ p. 163, note 4). This did not ex- 
elude the offering of rites of sacrifice, etc., to the 
living sovereign. "Whether, in the case of acts 
which were understood to be ceremonial flattery, 
any attempt was made to reconcile the incon- 
sistency of worshipping some one whose apotheosis 
was still future we do not know. 

It remains to consider the relations to the older 
gods in which these cults in theory placed the men 
worshipped. These were of three kinds. 

(1) Descent . — Those Greek families which pro- 
fessed to trace hack their family tree to_ heroic 
times had, of course, no difficulty in making out 
their descent from some god. It can hardly, 
therefore, have been the peculiar prerogative of 
the royal dynasties in Hellenistic times to possess 
this sort of link with divinity. They seem, never- 
theless, to have thought it worth while to empha- 
size the divine origin of their families. So we find 
that the family of Ptolemy at the Egyptian court 
was traced back to Heraldes and Dionysos, the 
latter deity after the reign of Phil^ator being 
given prominence ■ over the former. Possibly the 
family of the Seleucids claimed descent in the 
same way from Apollo, The Attalids, like the 
Ptolemies, apparently took Heraldes and Dionysos 


for the founders of their race (Cardinali, op. cit. 
147), ^ 

(2) Immediate sonship . — Dignity of family was 
not enough. If possible, the person worshipped 
had to be himself the offspring of a god. Already, 
in the times before Alexander, this was asserted 
at the Syracusan court of Dionysius (Plut. de 
Alex. virt. ii. 6). Alexander claimed that his 
mother had conceived him of Zeus Ammon. The 
real father of Seleucus, it was asserted at the 
Seleucid court, was Apollo (Just, xv, 4). Apollo 
was ipxvybs roO yivovs (GIG 3595).* So, too, we saw 
that the Athenians in 308 hailed Demetrius as the 
son of Poseidon and Aphrodite, 

(3) Jdentifeation.—PoT this, again, we have 

a precedent before Alexander in Clearchus of 
Heraclea (FHG iii. 626). The first instance we 
can trace after Alexander is that of Seleucus, who 
was worshipped at Seleucia as Zeus Nicator. His 
son at the same place was Antiochus Apollo Soter 
(Ditt. Inscr. Or, i. 245). In Egypt, Arsinoe at her 
apotheosis was identified with Aphrodite (Strabo, 
xvii. 800 ; Athen. vii. 318d, xi. 497d), and so was 
Stratonike I. at Smyrna. Antiochus Epiphanes 
probably identified himself with Zeus (JES xx. 
[1900] 26 ff.). The surname vfot was home 

by Antiochus VI. (145-143 B.c.) and Antiochus Xil. 
(86-85 B.C.) in Syria; and by Ptolemy Auletes 
(81-^2 B.C.) in Egypt. Cleopatra VII. was styled 

(Strack), and the last Cleopatra also bore 
the same title, and appeared in public arrayed as 
the goddess (Pint. Ant. 54), 

The Greeks had no idea of any divinity in king- 
ship per se. The proffer of divine honours in the 
4th cent. B.c. was the recognition simply of a 
personality mighty to impress and modify the 
world. The Greeks, as a matter of fact, who 
approached Alexander with worship did not regard 
him as their king (he was king of the Macedonians 
and Persians). Naturally the Macedonian chiefs 
who made themselves longs after Alexander at- 
tained thereby a position which gave them pre- 
eminent power upon the world, and the proffer 
of divine honours expressed a desire to secure 
their good-uiU and protection. We have here 
further eiddence that it is a mistaken track to 
assimilate the Greek worship of kings with a 
worship of the king as such, like that which had 
existed recently in Egypt and, centuries before, 
in Babylonia. Naturally, too, when the new 
kingdoms bad developed settled institutions, the 
courts found in the cult of the sovereigns a useful 
means of imposing upon the popular imagination 
and securing an expression oi loyalty. And, as 
Kaerst has pointed out, it was not easy to find a 
formal expression for dominion over a_ number of 
Greek States which were, by Greek political theory, 
independent sovereign communities. Over the 
authorities of the city had been, in olden days, 
only the gods, and the assumption of deity gave 
a sort of legality to the relation of the king with 
the subject Greek States. Antiochus iv. turned 
bis deity to further account by representing him- 
self as tbe divine husband of the goddess of a rich 
temple like that of Hierapolis, and claiming the 
temple treasure in that capacity (Gran. Licin. 28). 

The Greek practice passed to the new dynasties 
which arose in the East. The Greek kings of 
Bactria, Agathocles and Antimachus (c. 190-160), 
are styled ‘ god ’ upon the coins. The Arsacid 
kings of Parthia, if, as adherents of some form of 
Zoroastrianism, they recognized only One Supreme 
God, found no difficulty in giving the name of 
*god’ to subordinate powers, and m classmg them- 

1 Something of the same sort seems to he implied when the 
Pergamene king is caUed Tatipo.o 

X. 16. 2 ; at. Suidas, s.v. 'ArraXoi), t.e. son of the divine BuU. 
Dionysos. 
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selves among the number. Here, too, on some of 
the coins the name of the king is accompanied by 
the epithet 6eov or deoTriropo! (Wroth, Coins of 
Parthia, 1903, p. xxix). So, too, the Sasanian 
kings (after A.D. 224) continued to hear the title 
of 6e6s (Pers. bag) ; hut, whilst the Greek was 
ambiguous, in the native language the distinction 
between the lower divinity of the human deity 
and that of the gods proper was made plain by 
another word {yazddn) being reserved mr these 
last (Ditt. Jnscr. Orient, i. 432, 433). So far, 
then, from its being the case that the deity of 
the human ruler was an idea borrowed by the 
Greeks from the East, the borrowing was the 
other way ; the Orientals took it from the 
Greeks. 

Even the minor ^nasbies of the East came to 
bear divine titles. So Antiochus I. of Commagene 
describes himself as 0eis in the same breath with 
which he professes piety to he the rule of his life, 
on the monument where his body rests after his 
soul has gone to the ‘heavenly seats of Zeus 
Oromasdes.’ The honours to he paid to himself 
and the other kings are distinguished, as ‘heroic’ 
(lines 48, 118, 125), from the cult of the OTcater 
gods. His own image is aivBpovos mth that of 
Zeus-Oromasdes, Mithra, Artagnes, and Com- 
magene (line 60) (Ditt. Inscr. Orient, i. 383). The 
Jewish Herod Agrippa i. received from heathens 
the now banal ascription of deity (Ac 12^; Jos. 
Ant, xix. 8. 2). 

Even in the age of the Hellenistic kings, deifica- 
tion was not their peculiar prerogative. It was 
open to other men, in their degree, to become 
objects of religious worship. Sometimes they 
might secure this by the authority of the kings 
themselves. Antiochus n. had his favourite 
Pythermus worshipped as Herakles (Athen. vii. 
289 f.), and Ptolemy il. consecrated his mistress 
Bilistiche as Aphrodite (Plut. Amaf. 9). Con- 
secration sometimes took place by the authority 
of a Greek State. 

So Athens conferred heroie honours after his death upon 
Diogenes, who had commanded the Macedonian garrison in the 
Fineus (title of eutpYerus, priest, T/ueror, games ICIA ii. 467, 
24; 481, 67; 1069]). Aratus after his death was worshipped 
with heroic honours at Sioyon ; and, us in the case of the deified 
kings, it was asserted that his mother had really conceived him 
of a god (Polyb, viii, 14. 7 ; Plut, Aral, 63 ; Paus. ii. 8. 2, 0, 
4). Philopoemen after his death was worshipped with dimne 
honours at Megalopolis (altar, rifievoc, games (Plut. Philop, 
21 ; Pans. vUL' 6L 2 ; Dlod. xxix. 18 ; Liv. xxiix. 60 ; Ditt. Si/U. 
210 ]). 

Probably to this age, and not an earlier, belongs 
the consecration of the athletes of former genera- 
tions who had brought glory to their cities, like 
Theagenes, .who was worshipped as a god at 
Thasos (Paus. vi. 11, 2), Oehotas of Dyrae (Paus. 
vi. 3, vii. 17. 3 and 6), and Diognetus the Cretan 
(Ptol. Heph. ap. Phot. Bill. p. 161a, 20). _ Other 
consecrations were the act of gilds or associations, 
who worshipped their founders or distinguished 
members. So we find a gild of Dionysiastm 
(2nd cent, b.c.) in the Pincus ‘ heroizing a certain 
Dionysius (Brrwt itpriptcoOei Atovi<rios) (Mitth. Ath. 
ix. [1884] 279 f., 288 f.), and something like a heroic 
cult of their founder was maintained in the philo- 
sophical schools created in the form of religious 
gilds by Plato and Epicurus. In the case of Plato, 
the story of a miraculous birth was again cir- 
culated ; he was the son of Apollo (Diog. Laert. 
iii. 1. 2 ; Olympiod. Vit. Plat.). So, too, Hippo- 
crates seems to have been worshipped in schools 
of medicine, not in Co3_ only, hut in thp Greek 
world generally (Luc. Philops. 21). Sometimes the 
consecration took place according to testamentary 
dispositions, which founded an association for the : 
cult of the testator, as in the c.ase of a family of ^ 
Thera, wliose hcroon is the subject of the wifi of | 
Epicteta {CIG 2448), and in the case of Epicurus. 
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When the power began to pass from the hands 
of kings to_ that of Home, the Greeks, in trans- 
ferring their homage, continued the forms of re- 
ligious worship. _ The cult which replaced that of 
the Hellenistic kings was that of the goddess Borne. 
Smyrna was the first Greek city to erect a temple 
to Borne in 195 B.C. (Tac. Ann. iv. 66), and tlie 
cult later became general. The Eoman general 
Titus Flamininus a few years later was receiving 
divine honours in Greece (Plut. Mamininiis, 16). 
In the last cent. n.c. it seems to have become the 
usual thing for Roman governors to he worshipped 
by the provincials under their rule (Cic. ad Q.frat, 
L 1, 26, cf. ad Att. v. 21; Suet. Ang. 62); the 
notorious Verres in Sicily had games (Perria) cele- 
brated in honour of his divinity (Cic. Verr., Orat. 

ii. 2. 21). Of the numerous temples erected to 
Pompey (r<J5 vaiots PpWovri iriari orrdvis ftrXero rifipov, 
Anth. Pal. ix. 402) no material trace has been 
recovered ; but two inscriptions, one from Ephesus 
and one from the island of Carthcea, show the sort 
of worship oilered to Julius Caesar by the Greeks 
in his day of power. The first (CIG 2^7) describes 
him as ‘God manifest and universal saviour of 
humanity’; and the second (CIG 2369), ns ‘God 
and Emperor and Saviour of the world.’ But now 
the ruling race itself was prepared to follow the 
Greek fashion. 

2 . Deification under the Roman Empire. — For 
the old Romans the gap between gods and men 
was not bridged as it was for the Greeks. They 
had indeed, like other primitive peoples, rites for 
placating the imirits of the dead (dt manes), but 
such spirits did not pass into gods proper ; there 
was no intermediate class of heroes. The offering 
of divine honours to living men would have seemed 
to them highly shocking. As, however, the Greek 
element grew in Rome, new ideas fotnnd entrance. 
Scipio Africanus was not worshipped, but there 
was believed to be something supernatural about 
him, and stories were told of his divine birth (Liv. 
xxvi. 19). In the last century of the Republic, 
rites proper to divine worship were offered to 
Metellus Pins (Macrob. Sat. iii. 13, 7) and Marina 
Gratidianus (Cic. Off, iii. § 80 ; Seneca, de Ira, 

iii. 18) ; bat in the former case by private friends, 
members of a Hellenized aristocracy ; in the 
latter, by a semi-Hellenic populace ; in neither 
case, •with official authorization. 

The note of that Empire which Julius Caisar 
conceived was an assimilation in which the old 
Roman tradition lost its prerogative. Under his 
rule the Roman people were allowed (Suet.) or 
encouraged (Dio) to adopt the Greek forms of 
homage. The image of Ciesar now figured along 
with those of the gods. A month of the year was 
called by his name. In 46 B.C. a temple was even 
founded to Juppiter Julius and his Clementia, in 
which M. Antony was to serve as flamen (Dio Cass, 
xliv. 6 ; Suet. (/aw. 76 ; App. Bell. Civ. ii, 106). 
On Ccesar’s murder in 44 the scheme collapsed 
(Cic. Phil. ii. 43) ; but in the comet which appeared 
the follo'wing year the Roman populace saw (jmsar’a 
spirit raised te heaven (Plin. Jaiv ii. 94 ; Virg. Ec. 
ix, 47 ; Ov. Mctam. xv. 843 ffi etc.). "When the 
Cmsarian party triumphed, the worsliip of tlio dead 
Ccesar was put upon a regular footing ; public policy 
was now shaped by the cautious spirit of his nepliow. 
A law passed by senate and people set Divus 
Julius amon^ the gods, and a temple yyas erected 
(42 B.C.) to him on the spot where his inangled 
body had been displayed to the people (Dio Cass. 
xMi. 18 ; App. ii. 148 ; CIL i. 626, ix. 2628). 
There is no reason to suppose that divus had at 
this time acquired a meaning different from deus ; 
it was the precedent of the Cicsars which limited 
it to those divinities who had once been men 
(Mommsen, Slaatsr. ii.* 750, note 1 ; Wissowa, 
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p. 286). In OIL x. 3903, we find dei Caesaris 
alongside of divi Augusti (of. ih. 1271). So, too, we 
find Kata-ap 6 6e6t as tne proper designation of Julius 
Caesar in Greek (Strabo, viii. 381, etc.).^ From 
Home the worship soon spread to other places. 
An altar of Divus Julius is mentioned at Perusia 
in 41 (Dio Cass, xlviii. 14 ; of. GIL i. 697, 698). In 
the Western provinces the cult seems to have been 
maintained only in the colonies founded by Julius 
Caesar. Antony and Sextus Pompeius, who dis- 
puted with the adoptive son of the divus the 
empire of the world, each advanced his own 
claims to divinity. Antony masqueraded in the 
character of Dionysos, and at Athens followed the 
recedent of Antioohus Epiphanes by demanding a 
oivry ais the husband of the city-goddess (Plut. 
Ant. 24 ; Dio Cass, xlviii. 39 ; Atnen. iv. 148 ; M. 
Seneca, Suas. i. 6 ; Veil. Paterc. ii. 82 ; Plin. HN 
viii. 65). Sext. Pompeius claimed to be the son 
of Neptune (Dio Cass, xlviii. 19; A^p- v. 100; 
Plin. HN ix. 66). When the young Caesar stood 
forth supreme and brought to the vexed world an 
era of peace, the tide of worship could not be 
stayed. But the temper and policy of the new 
ruler inclined him rather to reduce such honours 
to their minimum, and among the Romans to bring 
them into connexion with the national tradition 
rather than with foreign usage. In 27 B.c. he 
accepted from the Senate the name of Augusttis, 
which connoted sanctity without asserting absolute 
divinity (Dio Cass. liii. 16 ; Suet. Aug. 7 ; Ovid. 
Fasti, 1 . 609 ; Censorinus, de Die Nat. 21. 8). He 
showed the same moderation in the provinces. 

But first three sorts of cults ofiercd to the 
Emperor must bo distinguished : (1) the pro~ 
vincial cult, maintained by each province as a 
whole at one of the provincial centres; (2) the 
municipal cults, maintained by the separate cities ; 
(3) the private cults, maintained by individuals 
or voluntary associations. The first were far 
more completely controlled (if not instituted) by 
the Imperial Government ; and to them alone 
strictly applies the rule laid down by Augustus, 
that he was not to bo ivorshipped save in associa- 
tion with the goddess Rome. Asia and Bithynia 
were the first provinces to be authorized to estab- 
lish a provincial cult of this sort ; and temples to 
Rome and Augustus wore reared at Pergamum 
and Nicomedia. This permission did not extend 
to resident Roman citizens ; they were to worship, 
not Augustus, but Romo and Divus Julius m 
temples of their own at Ephesus and Nicsea (Dio 
Cass. li. 20 ; cf. Tac. Ann. iv. 37). In the West the 
first provincial cult seems to have been instituted 
in 10 B.C., when an altar Avas consecrated to Rome 
and Augustus at Lugdunum (Lyons) for the pro- 
vince of the Three Gauls. A feiv years later a 
similar altar was consecrated for Germania at 
Oppidum Ubiorum (Cologne). To the municipal 
and private cults much neater liberty Avas alloived. 
In ordinary practice, noAvever, the cities seem 
under the early Empire to have combined the 
name of Augustus Avith that of Rome. The cult 
instituted in A.D. 11 by the colony of Narbo is 
addressed to the numen of Augustus alone {GIL 
xii. 4333). Or, again, the municipal and private 
cults might emphasize the Emperor’s deity by giv- 
ing him the name and attributes of some tradi- 
tional god. In Egypt and Caria, Augustus is Zeus 
Eleutherios (Kor<rap, TrovropiSovTi Kal iirelpoiv Kpuriovri 
I Tiavl TV is Zavbs irarphs ’EXevBeptip, GIG 4923 ; cf. 
4716 ; BGH xi. [1887] 306 ; and the expression 
‘god of god,’ f.e. son of Dims Julius, m Ditt. 

I That the Daphnis who is deified in Virgil, Ec, v., represents 
Julius CiBsar was suggested by the scholars of antiquity and is 
commonly repeated to-day. Daphnis has, however, nothing 
but his deification in common with Crosar; and, since the 
deification was a part of the old Sicilian story, it forms a very 
■lender ground for the identification. 


Inscr. Orient. 655) ; at Alabanda in Caria, Apollo 
Eleutherios (GIG 290^=cDitt. Inscr. Orient, ii. 
457). At Athens the temple begun by Pisistrjttns 
to Zeus Olympios was consecrated to the genius of 
Augustus (Suet. Atcg. 60). Not only Augustus 
himself, but other members of the Imperial family 
become oWeets of worship. Athens honours his 
grandson Gaius as viot“Aprtt (GIA iii. 444); Mity- 
lene, his son-in-laAV Agrippa as auniip (GIG 
2176) _; Nyssa has a special priest for his stepson 
Tiberius (GIG 2943). A tei^le was consecrated to 
Octavia after her death by CTorinth (Paus. ii. 3. 1). 
The first day of each month in Egypt and Asia was 
called Se/Saon) (Kaibel, Inscr. Grcec. Sic. 1890, p. 
701). Games, among the Greeks a form of religious 
festivity, Avere everywhere instituted in honour of 
Augustus or members of the Imperial house 
('FwfiaTa ZejSatrrd, KataipTja ’Aypimr^a, Ditt. Syll.^ 
677 ; Suet. Aug. 98, etc.). Even king Herod built 
temples and instituted games to Augustus and 
Rome (Jos. BJ i. 21, §§ 403 f.). In Italy the 
cult of Augustus seems to have spread largely 
before his death ; temples and priests (sacerdotes 
in some places, jflamines in others) are found in 
existence, at any rate, in colonies which Augustus 
had founded, and in cities of which he was in some 
way the patron (Beneventum, Camse, Fanum, 
Fortunoe, Pisco ; see Beurlier, Gulte impirial, 
p. 17 ; Hirschfeld, p. 838). It was at Rome that 
the worship was most severely restrained. The 
Emperor refused to be saluted by his fellow-citizens 
as god, or to alloAv a temple to him to be erected 
in the capital. But he permitted his name to 
bo inserted in the ancient hymns of the Salii 
(Mommsen, Bes gesta divi Aug., 1883, p. 44), and 
the Genius Augusti to be worshipped mong Avith 
the Lares of the city — i.e. so far as the worship 
of a living man avos admitted, it must put off its 
alien complexion and be screened by the formulce 
of the national religion, though here again the 
restraint could not extend to the action of in- 
dividuals or the exuberant language of literature. 

The poets, inspired ns they were by Greek ideals, 
and using the old mythological conceptions Avithout 
any belief in their literal truth, let their fanw run 
free in expressing the Emperor’s deity (Virg. Georg. 
i. 24f. ; Hor. Od. iii. 3. 11 ; 6. If., &. 4ff., etc.). 

In Rome, too, men found pleasure in identiljTng 
the Emperor Avith some particular one of the old 
gods; sometimes it was Apollo (Suet. Aug. 70; 
Serv. ad Eel. iv. 10) ; sometimes it was Mercury 
(Hor. Odes, L 2. 41f.); of. Reitzenstein, Poimandres, 
1904, p. 176 f.); sometimes it was Juppiter (Hor. 
Epist. i. 19. 43 ; Preller- Jordan, Bom. Myth. ii. 445). 

When Augustus died (A.D. 14), the Roman people 
might at last Avorship him without restraint. 
After the precedent set in the case of Julius Ccesar, 
ho was declared a divus by a decree of the Senate. 
As the timely appearance of a comet was not to be 
counted upon, an eagle was liberated at the funeral, 
to represent idsibly the soul of the Emperor flying to 
heaven ; and a senator Avas found to bear witness to 
having seen the actual Emperor ascend (Suet. Aug. 
100). Tiberius followed his predecessor in restrain- 
ing the divine honours offered to himself. It is 
only due to his resolution that Ave do not to-day 
say ‘ Tibery ’ for September or October, as Ave say 
‘July’ and ‘August’ in memory of the fir^ two 
divi. The Greeks, indeed, were permitted as before 
to worship the living Emperor, and to consecrate 
temples to himself and his mother Livii^_ while 
the merely figurative character of the Avorahip was 
emphasized even more than before by the ‘God- 
Senate’ (Oebs <ri57KAuro5)takingthe place of the god- 
dess Rome in the cults maintained Avith Impenal 
sanction by the proAoncial centres (Tac. Ann. ly. 
16). Municipal priests of Tiberius are found in 
one or tAVo Italian towns (Venusia, Surrentum) 
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(Hirschfeld, p. 842), but in Home itself no such 
cult was tolerated, nor would Tiberius enter- 
tain the request of the province Baetica to be 
allowed to build a temple to him and his mother 
(Tac. Ann, iv, 37, 38). The worship of Divus 
Augustus, on the other hand, Tiberius piously 
furthered. A temple was begun to him in Rome ; 
and, whereas only altars hadnitherto been erected 
to him in the Western provinces, Tarraco was 
^owed in A.D. 15 to build him a temple (Tac. Ann. 
i. 78). In the East, Cyzicus was even punished for 
slackness in this cult (Tac. Ann. iv. 36). The 
severity with which the transgressions of in- 
dividuals were visited increased as the reign of 
Tiberius went on. It became punishable even to 
change one’s garments before an image of Augustus, 
or cany a ring with his efiBgy engraved upon it 
into an unclean place (Suet. Tio. 68). At the death 
of Tiberius it was seen that the formality of con- 
secration, if religiously empty, had some political 
value as a verdict passed upon a deceased ruler by 
his subjects. The Senate refused to raise Tiberius 
to divinity. It had, indeed, not improbably been 
the intention of Tiberius that consecration should 
by no means become a rule, but should be confined 
to the founders of the dynasty, Julius and Augustus. 
But Caligula, who succeeded him (A.D. 37), was so 
far his opposite that he claimed the honours which 
Tiberius nad repelled. No mummery was too 
extravagant for this wretched maniac. A temple 
was built for him on the Palatine ; he made him- 
self the equal of Juppiter, and the Roman aristo- 
cracy were compelled on pain of death to offer him 
all tne forms of religious homage. On his assassi- 
nation in 41, the Senate refused him also divinify ; 
his reign was a mad episode ; but under Claudius 
we register further devel^ments of a lasting kind 
in the worship of the Emperors. Caligula had 
already caused his sister Driuilla to be consecrated 
by the Senate as the first diva, Claudius had his 
grandmother Livia associated as diva with her 
husband Divus Augustus (Suet. Claud. 11 ; Dio 
Cass. lx. 6); and he permitted (between A.D. 60 
and 64) a temple (not an altar) to be erected to him- 
self in Britain at Camulodunum (Tac. Ann. xiv. 31 ; 
Sen. Apokol. 8; cf. Komeraann, p. 102, note 2; 
Toutain, Cultes patens, p. 86). Claudius after his 
death (54) became the third divus by decree of the 
Senate ; his elevation provoked the lampoon called 
Apokolohynthosis, which has come doivn to us 
among the works of Seneca. 

After the precedent set by the elevation of 
Claudius, consecration became a normal formality 
at the decease of every Emperor, unless it was 
desired to affix a stigma to his reign. The outlines 
of the worship of the Emperors remained very 
much as they had come to shape themselves under 
Augustus, Tiberius, and Claudius,_».e. in the Greek 
East various local cults of the reigning Emperor, 
whilst at the provincial headquarters the cult of 
Borne and Augustus became, after the apotheosis 
of Claudius, a cult of the 6eoX St/Saorof, among whom 
the reigning Emperor was included ; in the Western 

E rovinces, the cult of Rome and (the first) Augustus 
ecanie a cult tSf Rome and (the reigning) Augustus 
or ‘Romm et Augustorura.’ Beside the original 
altars, temples would seem to have generally arisen 
after the precedent of Tarraco ; at Lyons, in the 
latter part of the second century, the altar was 
consecrated to the cult of the reigning Emperor 
(‘Cffisaris nostri’), the temple to the deceased 
August! (Komemann, p. 109). It also remained 
common for other members of '■-he Imperial family 
to be consecrated on their dece^e (Poppxa and her 
daughter under Nero, Domitilla,_ the 'wife of 
Vewasian, the infant son of Domitian, the father 
of Trajan, etc.), although after Hadrian the privi- 
lege seems generally to have been restricted to 


Empresses* (see list of divi inBeurlier, p. 325 f.). 
And, although the worshipofthelivingEmperorwas 
not usually countenanced in Rome, the worship of 
hia numen or genius was part of the ofiBcial reli- 
gions system. The oath generally recognized in 
the business of the Empire was by the genius of 
the Emperor (4 Sf^dartoi Spjcos, cf. Apul. Mctam. 
ix. 41). In the laws of Salpensa and Malaga the 
formula for swearing inserts, between Juppiter and 
the penates, first the list of consecrated divi, and 
then the genius of the reigning Emperor. 

None but the worst Emperors followed Caligula 
in demanding for themselves divine honours during 
their lifetime. Nero did so, and a temple to him 
ns divus would have been erected in Rome but for 
its ill omen, ‘for the honour of the gods is not 
conferred upon the ruler before he has ceased to 
act among mankind ’ (Tac. Ann. xv. 74). Domitian 
established a worship of himself, and was addressed 
at court as ‘ dominus et deus ’ (Dio Cass. Ixvii. 13 ; 
Suet. Dom. 13; Martial, v. 8). Commodns had 
himself worshipped as Hercules, and was fond of 
masquerading wth club and lion-skin (Lamprid. 
Cotnmod. 8, 9 ; Herodian, i. 14. 9, 15. 2-6).’ Aure- 
lian (A.D. 270-275) was the first Emperor of sound 
understanding who took to himseu the titles of 
divinity (‘dominus et dens’), but he already had 
conceived the idea of giving the Roman autocracy 
an expression no less ceremonious than that of 
Oriental monarchy. "What Aurelian conceived 
Diocletian (A.D. &4-305) carried out. Among 
his measures was one to introduce the custom 
of prostration, and to take for himself and his 
colleague the names of Jo'vius and Herculins. 
When Christianity became dominant ■with Con- 
stantine, worship of the earthly sovereign had, of 
course, to cease. To the forms, however, of the 
old worship a political or social value had come to 
attach which made it difficult to abolish them 
absolutely. The Christian Emperors as late as Val- 
entinian i. (A.D. 364-375| were officially consecrated 
after their death (Ausonius, Gratiar. act. 7), and the 
use of the term diwts, in common parlance, of a 
deceased Emperor continued for centuries (Gregory 
of Tours, Hist. Franc, ii. 8 ; Cod. Just, v, 27. 6, etc.). 
The provincial temples of the Emperor had become 
so much a centre for public festivities, etc., that 
Constantine allowed them to continue, stipulating, 
however, that no rites of pagan sacrifice should 
be performed in them (Wilmanns, Excmpla Inscr. 
Latin. [1873] 2343, 1. 45 f.). Such temples were 
no longer dedicated to any Emperor personally, but 
to the Imperial Family (ye^w Flavia) in the abstract. 
The priests of the Imperial cult and the sacerdotalcs 
(ex-priests) had come to form an important element 
in the cities of the Empire, discharging secular as 
well as religious functions. These, therefore, the 
Christian Empire alloived to subsist. Since, how- 
ever, they stul bore the insignia of old papan 
eoronati or saccrdotales, _ there was a feeling 
against them among the relimous (Synod of Elvira, 
Canon 55). Christians did, indeed, accept the 
office [CIL viii. 8348), but Pope Innocent i. (hfansi, 
iii. 1069) pronounced that all who had done so 
after baptism were disqualified for the Christian 
priesthood. The municipal flamines continued 
locally os secular officials with the old name ns 
late as Justinian {OIL viii. 10516 ; cf. Synod of 
Elvira, canons 2 and 3). 

We have seen that the offering of divine hononrs 
to men arose among the Greeks ns a formality 

1 Such consecration did not, however. Imply necessarily the 
persistence of the cult when the Imperial power had passed to 
othor (amillcs. 

^ it was always, of coorse, possible for prirate perrons to use 
forms of fiattcryt wid the Imperial portraits which hare come 
down to us often represent tuem in the conventional jrulj'e cf 
some old divinity, tne Empresses cspedally as Dcmcler ; this 
need not sipnlly more than the fancy of *01110 indiriduaL 
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whose religions significance was mainly that it 
showed how empty religion generally had become. 
Can we say the same of the mass of organized 
cults we have just surveyed — cults which endured 
throughout the Graaco-Roman world for more than 
three centuries ? It is ob^'ious that to some extent 
we can. Among the Roman aristocracy, among 
the better educated people everywhere, the ascrip- 
tion of deity to the living Emperor, if not mere 
flattery, as in the case of the Augustan poets, was 
no doubt understood in a metaphorical sense which 
emptied it of value properly religious. Tlie better 
Emperors, as we saw, repelled such homage, and 
Vespasian jested on his death-bed at the court 
fiction (‘ Vae, puto, dens fio,’ Suet. Vesp. 23). 

But how, if these practices had so little mean- 
ing, could they go on so widely and so long. The 
answer to this might perhaps be as follows. (1) 
The practices were not meaningless in so far as 
they reposed upon a genuine sentiment, if not, 
strictly speaking, a religious one. Octavianus 
Cmsar brought the world relief from long anarchy, 
and for the folloiving centuries order and peace 
around the Mediterranean were felt to be bound 
up vdth the Imperial government. Real feelings 
of loyalty to the head of the world-Stato may, 
therefore, have sought symbolical expression, and 
the symbol, according to the conditions of the 
ancient world, could be nothing but a religious 
formality.' The Christians appeared rebels to the 
civil power when they refused to throw incense 
upon the altar consecrated to the genius of Augus- 
tus. (2) Among the masses of the people, among 
those to whom tlie Emperor was a distant and un- 
seen power, some real belief in his deity may have 
existed. The formalities of worship impressed the 
mind insensibly, and in the sphere of belief there 
are notoriously many half-shades that cannot give 
a clear lomcal account of themselves. The common 
oath by the genius of the Emperor must have acted 
continually to suggest his actual presence. The 
exclamation '0 KaTcrap seems to have been the one 
which naturally sprang to the lips of an over-driven 
menial (Luc. Lveius, 16). Especially where the 
personality of an Emperor had impressed itself 
upon the popular mind might it bo believed that 
he had at death actually become an operative 
supernatural power. Images of Marcus Aurelius 
were to be seen among the penates of Roman 
houses as late as the time of JDiocletian, and he 
was believed to reveal the future to men in dreams 
(Capitolinus, Marctis, 18. 6f.). (3) The cults of 

the Emperor once established served various 
interests incidentally. The prestige, and profit 
brought to its locality by an illustrious temple, 
the festivities and holidays connected with a 
provincial or municipal cult, would tend to perpet- 
uate it apart from religious motives ; the motives 
to-day which maintain the observance of Christmas 
or Easter are by no means all religious.^ So, too, 
the natural instinct of men to form societies of a 
friendly or convivial kind could be ratified under 
cover of Cassar-worsliip, just as tliey had been 
gratified by gMcwi-reugious associations under 
the Ptolemies (cf. the clubs of Cultorcs Avgusti, 
(piKoffepaajol, etc., in Beurlier, p. 258 f.). The 
cosmopolitan gild of dramatic artists thought it 
politic to set the name of Hadrian as v^os Ai6vv(ros 
alongside of the old Dionysos who was their patron 
deity. So, too, the social ambitions of the freed- 
man class found an opportunity of gratification in 
the institution of the Aiigicstales in the Latin 
cities of the Empire (Boissier, Religion romaine, 
i. 162 f.). 

Deification, we have seen, had not been among 

1 If the Empire was one, some universal religion was need^ 
to extend over its confused variety of national, tribal, and <dvlo 
pods. Cf. art. O^esarism. 


the Greeks and Romans a recognition of the divine 
right of kings per se, but of the material or moral 
power of individuals. And under the Roman 
Empire, if the Emperors alone were divine for the 
whole realm by the theory of the State, other men 
might attain deity for a particular locality or a 
particular sect. The deification of widest range 
after that of members of the Imperial family -was 
that of Antinoos, the youth loved by Hadrian. 
The Emperor on his death (A.D. 130) encouraged 
the worship of him as a god; temples and in- 
numerable statues were erected to him, and a star 
was discovered which was clearly his soul in heaven 
(Dio Cass. Ixix. 11 ; Pans. ix. 7 ; Spart. Had. 14. 
7 ; CIL xiv. 2112, etc.). Theophanes of Mitylene, 
the friend of Pompey, was worshipped as a god by 
his native city after his death (Tao. Ann. vi. 18 ; 
coins of Mitylene), and, similarly, Cnidus voted 
his contemporary Artemidorus npal la-SBeoi [Inscr. 
in Brit. Mxis., no. 787). The vote recorded in the 
inscription was passed in his lifetime; but the 
dirine honours were probably not to be offered till 
after his decease. Apollonius of Ttyana, according 
to Philostratus, though he disclaimed deity, was 
saluted as a god by larM numbers of people (iv. 
31 ; cf. iii. 50) ; Caracalla built a tempe to him 
(Dio Cass. Ixxvii. 18), and he continued for long 
to be an object of popular worship (Vopisc. Aure- 
Han, 24). 

The practice of offering Tieroic honours to the 
dead became much more general in the later times 
of pagan antiqmty. Such honours were sometimes 
conferred publicly by a city or association as a 
special distinction, as, c.p.,byTarsus upon the philo- 
sopher Athenodorus (pseudo-Lac. Macrob. 21 ; cf. 
Head, Hist. Hum., 1887, p. 488) ; Athens [CIA iii. 
889) ; Cyzicus (J\fitt. Athcn. ix. [1884] 28 f.).' But 
the private consecration of _ the dead by their 
relatives and friends became increasingly common 
in Roman times. Cicero resolved on the ‘apo- 
theosis ’ of his daughter and designed a temple for 
her [ad Att. xii. 36 ; cf. the temple of Pomptilla, 
Inscr. groee. Sic. et It. 607).^ The salutation of 
the dead as ‘hero’ or ‘heroine’ becomes an 
ordinary formula on grave-stones ; rjptpov becomes an 
ordinary name for a tomb. That many a bereaved 
person who had such an epitaph engraved meant 
to imply that his or her dead had actually passed 
into a life of higher power or beatitude, is shown 
by such phrases as ‘ Thou livest as a hero. Thou art 
not become a dead tiling ’ (fns iis vpojt, xal vIkvs oix 
iyirov, Kaibel, Epig. grccc., 1878, p. 433). But the 
custom of coupling the title ‘hero’ in common 
speech with the name of a dead man became so 
general that it survived in Christian times, ‘hero’ 
being now simply an equivalent of fiaKaplrrjs, 

‘ sainted,’ just as in the West diwis survived as the 
title of deceased Emperors (Deneken, in Roscher, 
col. 2547 f. ; Rohde, Psyche*, 646 f.). 

Literature. — Deneken, nrt. 'Horos,' in Roscher: Rohde, 
Piycf'f*. WOl. P- M6{. etc.; Beurlier, De divims lumonbia 
iws acceperunt Altxander et successores eiw (Paris, _1S90); 


Das eyjcwuioi' ek IlToXe/Aatov Laa- — y • 

IHU (X89S) p. 460 f. ; Kornemann, 2ur GeschichU anttkm 
Hcrrscherkulte(U\pz\^, 1901); E. R. Bevan, * Worehip ol the 
Kings in the Greek Cities,* m the English Eevi^, 

vol. xvi. (1901): Breccia, 'II diritto diimstico nelle monarchie 
dei successori d’ Alessandro Mngoo ’ {19M), p. 801;' *9 
Stvdi di storia antiea ; Beloch, Gneeh. Gesch., \ot ill. (1904) p. 
869 f. : P. Wendland, Die Mlentsttsch-roimsehe Ku«ur(1907). 
For the Ptolemies : Strack, Die DynasUe derPMemaer (1S97), 
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1 There seem even cases where the title 'hero ' is applied in 
public inscriptions to persons still living (Paton, Inscr. of Cos, 

^^^metlmM the^^ead was represented In the guise of some 
jfod, especially Dionysos or Hermes. 
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DEISM. — I. Historical. — The movement of 
religious thought knoivn as ‘Deism’ Tvas of com- 
paratively brief duration. Its rapid rise into 
notoriety, its short-lived prevalence, and its gradual 
subsidence all fall ivithm the limits of a single 
century. Roughly speaking, the beginning of the 
movement ivas contemporaneous with the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. Its epitaph was pronounced in 1790, 
when Burke could speM of the Deistio writers as 
already forgotten. Nor is the speedy exhaustion 
of interest difficult to explain. The conditions 
which combined to direct men’s attention to the 
Deistio problem were transient ; and the whole 
dispute was too frigid and too little in contact 
■ndth real life to affect the deeper currents of re- 
ligious thought. Superficially, much excitement 
was stimulated, imtil the air was thick with con- 
troversial writings. But, with a few excep- 
tions, neither ■was any conspicuous literary merit 
displayed by the controversialists, nor did their 
arguments penetrate far into the secrets of the 
spiritual life. This serves to explain why the 
reli^ous debates of the 18th cent, have faded from 
the common memory more completely than those 
of earlier periods. On the other hand, to the 
student Deism presents special points of interest. 
English religion would never nave reached its 
present condition if it had not passed through the 
stage with which ■we are about to deal. 

If the movement is to be understood in relation 
to the general development of theological thought, 
it -will be necessary to seek for an explanation of 
its origin in a period when the name ‘Deism ’ had 
not yet come into vogue, and in speculations the 
true issue of which was not anticipated by their 
own authors. Halyburton, in his book entitled 
Natural Beligion Instifficient (1714), -was the first 
to name Lord Herbert of Cherbury as the parent 
of Deism. The charge was endorsed by Leland, 
whose Vieio of the Dcistical JFritcrs {17 6i) contains 
much carefully amassed material, very useful to 
later students. Since then Lord Herbert’s responsi- 
bility, whether to his credit or discredit, has been 
commonly recognized, and this in spite of the fact 
that his famous book de Vcritate was composed 
with a purpose q^uite different from that to which 
its arguments subsequently contributed. The book 
deserves an epithet often applied in cases -where 
there is little justification for so strong a term. 
It was, -without exaggeration, ‘ epoch-making.’ It 
initiated a line of thought and a method of re- 
ligious speculation pregnant -ivith results, the full 
measure of which has not even to-day been ex- 
hausted. No better introduction to the study of 
Deism can be provided than a brief analysis of the 
main theses -u-liich Lord Herbert sets out to estab- 
lish. The title of the book, given in full, clearly 
indicates the -writer’s purpose : dc Vcritate, prout 
distinguitur a Ecvelationc, Verisimili, Brobabili, 
ct a Falso (Paris, 1624). At the basis of the 
author’s theory is his belief in tho existence of 
notitia: communes, or innate principles. These he 
explains in his chapter ‘ de Instinctu Natural!,’ 
to be distinguished by six marks, viz. Priority, 
Independence, Univeisali^, Certainty, Pracrical 
Necessity, and Immediate Cogen^. Ideas to which 
these marks belong are imprinted on the mind by 
tho hand of God. They are axioms, neither re- 
quiring nor admitting proof. A^Tien dealing -with 


the subject of religion, he distinguishes five prin- 
ciples as exhibiting this primary character, and 
consequently independent of all tradition, whether 
writtm or oral. They come direct from a heavenly 
source and are common to all relirions. These 
five fundamental truths are the fmlo-wing ; (1) 
that God exists, (2) that it is a duty to worship 
Him , (3) that tho practice of -virtue is the true 
mode of doing Him honour, (4) that man is under 
the obligation to repent of his sins, and (6) that 
there -will be rewards and punishments after death. 
The axiomatic character claimed on behalf of prin- 
ciples such as these is open to debate, and Lord 
Herbert’s theories were afterwards subjected to 
damaging criticism by Locke. _ But, whatever 
opinion Be held as to the validity of Lord Her- 
bert’s assumptions, it remains true that in his 
works we are brought face to face -with the prin- 
ciples which lie at the root of Deism. Here we 
find assertion of the competence of human reason 
to attain certainty with regard to fundamental 
religious truths, and insistence upon the indissol- 
uble connexion between religion and the practical 
duties of life. This is precisely the theme on 
which the Deistic -writers enlarged. The pivot 
of the whole controversy is the disputed question 
of the sufficiency of natural reason to establish 
religion and enforce morality — a s-ufficiency as 
vehemently asserted by the Deists as it was denied 
by their opponents. 

Much mlsnnderstandinp wUl be avoided if It be remembered 
from the outset that the Deistio controversr was In the main 
philosophical rather than religions. Had ft not been so, it 
would have been incorrect to indicate a metaphysician like 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury as the forerunner of Deism. Dis- 
appointment awaits those who expect to find in the writings 
of this period any searching analysis of a living spiritual ex- 
perience. The controvert arose not from the attempt of the 
soul to explain to itself its joys and fears In the presence of 
God, but from the desire of the thinker to remove from his 
theory of the world inconsistencies of which he was continually 
becoming more uncomfortably conscious. The details of the 
controversy will show that the ciief impulse came from the 
wish to And a way of reconciliation between the then commonly 
accepted philosophic view of the Dir-ine nature and the facta of 
observation. And new facts were the order of the day. It was 
a period of discovery and of the rapid acquisition of ail kinds 
of knowledge. Information was pouring in with regard to the 
religious systems of other parts of tho earth. It was no longer 
possible to live in a religious world limited by the horiion of 
Western Europe. Travellers were bringing home from recently 
discovered, or re-discovered, countries reports of imposing 
civilizations, in which the sanctions of civil order were pro- 
vided by reh'gions of the utmost diversity in origin and 
character. In this way materials for the study of comparative 
religion began to be collected, and it became possible to form 
some conception of tho bewildering multiplicity of religions 
customs, ceremonies, and doctrines throughout the world. Ko 
philosophic explanation of man and man's religious faculties 
could claim to be adequate which left ail this mass of new 
material out of account. 

At the same time, other more subtle influences were at work 
stimulating man's natural desire to unify his knowledge. In 
the domain of phj-Bical science the process of unification was 
advancing with unparalleled rapidity. The so-called ‘ natural 
philosophers,' among whom were numbered the greatest Intel- 
lects of the day, were engaged in establishing those wide 
generalizations which have formed the basis of modem science. 
The visible success thus achieved. de*''rring ard rc'-eiving the 
applause of the world, pro-rp'.-d ihe I 'i.: student of 
religion to search for some w; > v. ! cover his 

facts as satisfactorily ns the formula of Kewton covered the 
phenomena of the physical world. 

I. Forerunners of Deism. — It is far from easy 
to form any estimate of the phase of intellectual 
development through -which the nation was pars- 
ing at the time when it -was disposed to accept, or 
at nil events to discuss, tho novel theory of religion 
which the Deists proposed. English philosophy 
has never flowed in a verv wide or deep stream. 
It is a common reproach tnat as a nation England 
has been in the past, and remains to the present 
day, strangely insusceptihle to the influence of 
abstract ideas. It is difficult to deny the truth 
of the criticism. Even the controvenries of tho 
Reformation were in England decided to a great 
extent upon practical considerations. Little atten- 
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whoso religious significance was mainly that it 
showed how empty religion generally had become. 
Can we say the same of the mass of organized 
cults we have just surveyed — cults which endured 
throughout the Grseco-Roman world for more than 
three centuries ? It is obvious that to some extent 
we can. Among the Roman aristocracy, among 
the better educated people everywhere, the ascrip- 
tion of deitjy to the living Emperor, if not mere 
flattery, as in the case of the Augustan poets, was 
no doubt understood in a metaphorical sense which 
emptied it of value properly religious. The better 
Emperors, as wo saw, repelled such homage, and 
Vespasian jested on his death-bed at the court 
fiction (‘ Vae, puto, dens fio,’ Suet. Vesp. 23). 

But how, if these practices had so little mean- 
ing, could they go on so wudely and so long. The 
answer to this might perhaps be as follows. (1) 
The practices were not meaningless in so far as 
they reposed upon a genuine sentiment, if not, 
strictly speaking, a religious one. Ootavianus 
Cresar brought the world relief from long anarchy, 
and for the folloiving centuries order and peace 
around the Mediterranean were felt to be bound 
up with the Imperial government. Real feelings 
of loyalty to the head of the world-Stato may, 
therefore, have sought symbolical expression, and 
the symbol, accordin" to the conditions of the 
ancient world, could oe nothing but a religious 
formality.^ The Christians appeared rebels to the 
civil power when they refused to throw incense 
upon the altar consecrated to the genius of Augus- 
tus. (2) Among the masses of the people, among 
those to whom the Emperor was a distant and un- 
seen power, some real belief in his deity may have 
existed. The formalities of worship impressed the 
mind insensibly, and in the sphere of belief there 
are notoriously many half-shades that cannot give 
a clear lomcal account of themselves. The common 
oath by the genius of the Emperor must have acted 
continually to suggest his actual presence. The 
exclamation *0 Kaiaap seems to have been the one 
which naturally sprang to the lips of an over-driven 
menial (Luc. Lucius, 16). Especially where the 
personality of an Emperor had impressed itself 
upon the popular mind might it be nelieved that 
he had at death actually become an operative 
supernatural power. Images of Marcus Aurelius 
were to be seen among the pcnates of Roman 
houses as late as the time of Diocletian, and he 
was believed to reveal the future to men in dreams 
(Capitolinus, Marcus, 18. 6f.). (3) The cults of 

the Emperor once established served various 
interests incidentally. Tlie prestige, and profit 
brought to its locality by an illustrious temple, 
the festivities and holidays connected with a 
provincial or municipal cult, would tend to perpet- 
uate it apart from religious motives ; the motives 
to-day which maintain the observance of Christmas 
or Easter are by no means all religious._ So, too, 
the natural instinct of men to form societies of a 
friendly or convivial kind could be OTatified under 
cover of Ciesar- worship, just as tiiey had been 
gratified by gwcm-refigious associations under 
the Ptolemies (of. the clubs of Gultorcs Auffusti, 
^iKocre^aa-rol, etc., in Beurlier, p. 258 f.). The 
cosmopolitan gild of dramatic artists thought it 
politic to set the name of Hadrian as yios Atdyvcros 
alongside of the old Dionysos who was their patron 
deity. So, too, the social ambitions of the freed- 
man class found an opportunity of gratification in 
the institution of the Augustales in the Latin 
cities of the Empire (Boissier, Religion romaine. 


the Greeks and Romans a recognition of the divine 
right of kings jper sc, but of the material or moral 
power of individuals. And under the Roman 
Empire, if the Emperors alone were divine for the 
whole realm by the theory of the State, other men 
might attain deity for a particular locality or a 
particular sect. The deification of widest range 
after that of members of the Imperial family was 
that of Antinoos, the youth loved % Hadrian. 
The Emperor on his death (a.d. 130) encouraged 
the worship of him as a god; temples and in- 
numerable statues were erected to him, and a star 
was discovered which was clearly his soul in heaven 
(Dio Cass. Ixix, 11 ; Paus. ix. 7 ; Spart, Had. 14. 
7 1 OIL xiv. 2112, etc,). Theophanes of Mitylene, 
the friend of Pompey, was worshipped as a god by 
his native city after his death (Tac, Ann. vi. 18 ; 
coins of Mitylene), and, similarly, Cnidus voted 
his contemporary Artemidorus rifial Mdeoi (Inscr. 
in Brit. Mus., no. 787). The vote recorded in the 
inscription was passed in his lifetime; but the 
divine honours were probably not to be oSered till 
after his decease, Apollonius of Tyana, according 
to Philostratus, though he disclaimed deity, was 
saluted as a god by lar^e numbers of people (iv. 
31 ; cf. iii. 60) ; Caracalla built a tem^e to him 
(Dio Cass. Ixxvii. 18), and he continued for long 
to be an object of popular worship (Vopisc. Aure- 
lian, 24). 

The practice of offering heroic honours to the 
dead became much more general in the later times 
of pagan antiquity. Such honours were sometimes 
conferred publicly by a city or association as a 
special distinction, as, e.g., by Tarsus upon the philo- 
sopher Athenodorus (pseudo-Lac. Macroh. 21 ; cf. 
Head, Hist. Hum., 1887, p. 488) ; Athens {CIA iii. 
889) ; Cyzicus {Mitt. Atlicn, ix, [1884] 28 f.).* But 
the private consecration of the dead by their 
relatives and friends became increasingly common 
Roman times. Cicero resolved on the ‘apo- 


in 


theosis’ of his daughter and designed a temple for 
her {ad Att. xii. 36 ; cf. the temple of Pomptilla, 
Inscr. grcEC. Sic. et It. 607),® The salutation of 
the dead os ‘hero’ or ‘heroine’ becomes an 
ordinaiy formula on grave-stones ; riPV°^ becomes an 
ordinary name for a tomb. That many a bereaved 
person who had such an epitaph engraved meant 
to imply that his or her dead had actually passed 
into a life of higher power or beatitude, is shown 
by such phrases as ‘ Thou livest as a hero. Thou art 
not become a dead thing ' (fps is •^pws, sal yievs ois 
tyivov, Kaibel, Epig. grate., 1878, p. 433). But the 
custom of coupling the title ‘hero’ in common 
speech with the name of a dead_ man became so 
general that it survived in Christian times, ‘ hero ’ 
being now simply an equivalent of _ fuiKaplnis, 
‘sainted,’ just as in the West divtis survived as the 
title of deceased Emperors (Deneken, in Roscher, 
col. 2547 f.; Rohde, Psyche*, 646 f.). 

Literature. — Deneken, art. 'Heros,' in Boscher; Rohde, 
Psyche*, 1907, p. 140 f. etc.; Beurlier, De divinis honon^ 
guos accepenmt Alexander et successores eius (Pans, 1890); 
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Deification, we have seen, had not been among 

1 If the Empire was one, some universal religion was need^ 
to extend over its confused variety of national, tribal, and civio 
gods. Cl. art. 0.esari8M. 


> There seem even cases where the title ‘hero ’ is applied in 
blio inscriptions to persons still living (Paton, Inscr. of Cos, 

^SomeHmes tee^dead was represented in the guise of some 
d, especially Dionysos or Hermes. 
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he pushed forward the argument. Where Locke 
had urged the ‘reasonableness of Christianity,’ 
Toland would interpret the word ‘reasonable’ as 
equivalent to ‘ not mysterious.’ This is not in the 
least what Locke meant. It is a long step f^her 
forward along the road which led to the rejection 
of Christian belief. 

The book was of no partionlar merit, but, owing to the highly 
charged condition of the Intellectual atmosphere, its pubuca. 
tion caused a considerable explosion of Indignation. It was 
condemned by the Irish Parliament and ordered to be burnt. 
The Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury took cog- 
nizance of it, and would have proceeded fiurther, liad not the 
Bishops decided, on a point of law, to take no action in the 
matter. Though the ecclesiastical authorities did not move, 
there was a general feeling that it was an abuse of the recently 
accorded freedom of the press when a young author put 
forward such crude and revolutionary views as that ‘neither 
God Himself nor any of His attributes are mysteries to us for 
want of adequate ideas,’ and that so far as any Church allows 
of mysteries it is anti-OhrisUan (cl. Wilkins, Concilia, 1737, iv. 
631). Toland desired so to enlarge the Jurisdiction of reason as 
to make it co-extenslve with the contents of revelation. In 
deliberate opposition to the principle of earlier writers,! he 
refused to acknowledge the vriudity of the distinction between 
apprehension and comprehension. What man could not com- 
prehend was on that account to be rejected as false. Not 
content with merely stating this general principle, he attempted 
to give a historical account of the process by which mystery 
had intruded itself into a Christianity originally devoid of this 
baser element. He pointed out, correctly enough, that in the 
language of the NT the word ‘ mystery ' signified not some- 
thing Incomprehensible, but a secret revealed to the initiated. 
Hence he inferred that the conception of mystery in the sense 
of that which is beyond the reach of hunmn understanding 
was idien from the spirit of original Christianity, and he en- 
deavoured to show that a graduu assimilation of the new faith 
to the lower type of Jewish and heathen religions, the intru- 
sion of Platonic philosophy, and the ambitious projects of an 
unscrupulous priesthood were responsible for the deterioration. 

-Mtnough Toland cannot be credited with any 
large measure of originality, yet his book marks a 
critical point in the gradual cnange of men’s views 
ivith regard to the comparative authority of reason 
and revelation. A certain arrogant assertion of 
superiority on behalf of reason was now substituted 
for that deference which had hitherto been con- 
sidered the fitting attitude of the human mind in 
the presence of Knowledge communicated from 
above. Another and more easily recognizable 
result of his rash speculations was connected with 
his theories as to the course of early Church history. 
The discussion of the views which he set forth 
stimulated a lively inquiry into the nature and 
value of the documents on which the historian of 
that period must depend. In a book entitled 
Amyntor, which was published in 1699, Toland 
himself, taking part in the discussion, endeavoured 
— or so it was supposed — to undermine the credit 
of Scripture by ctuMg attention to the large mass 
of early Christian literature, and by suggMting 
covertly that canonical and uncanomcal ■writings 
alike were the ofispring of superstition and 
credulity. 

Another new departure was taken when Anthony 
Collins, in 1713, published the Discourse of Free- 
thinkina occasioned by the Fise and Growth of a 
Sect called Freethinkers, Collins reiterated and 
emphasized the claim of reason to pronounce upon 
the contents of revelation. He advanced beyond 
the point where Toland had left the matter, by 
attempting to provide a theoretic justification of 
the claim to unlimited freedom of inquiry, in all 
directions, over the whole field of _ moral and 
religious speculation. Toland had himself exer- 
cised this freedom, but without prefixing any 
thorough examination of the positive and npgative 
arguments in favour of extending this pri'vilege to 
all classes. Collins had the acuteness to perceive 
that the whole of the Deistic argument, involring, 
as it did, an appeal to the reason of the_ ordinary 
man, rested ultimately upon a decision in favour 
of unconditional individual liberty to pursue in- 

1 e.^. Bacon, * Concludamus thcolofflam esenm ex rerbo et 
oraculls Del, non cx luxnlne naturae aut ratlonis dictomlne 
haurirl debere* SciVtif. tx. L). 


I vestigation, Md upon a con'viction of indiiddnal 
capacity to discover the truth. Accordingly he 
set out systematically to prove that the progress 
of civilization has been furthered where men nave 
claimed this right for themselves and extended it 
to others, while, on the other hand, deplorable 
consequences have ensued wherever the privilege 
of free thought has been vrithheli 

In Bome directions his task was easy. Hlrtoiy provided an 
ample supply of examples of the evils which attend a policy of 
obscurantism, coupled with a blind and unintelligent aefcrcnco 
to external authority. But he adopted a much more quertion- 
able position when he maintained that the cause of morality 
would be benefited by its complete dissociation from all mj-sten- 
ous sanctions whatever. He supported his case by the assertion 
that the great moral teachers of mankind had appealed, not to 
the fears, but to the reason, of their hearers. It was the 
method of the Prophets, of the Apostles, of Christ Himself. 
On the other hand, the endeavour to enforce belief by any other 
means than the plain straightforward appeal to the individual 
reason bad been the bane of both Church and State, the source 
of moral corruption, the cause of every kind of discord, dis- 
turbance, and disaster. Bitter attiicks are made upon ail pro- 
fessional ministers of religion. Invective of this mnd was a 
favourite theme with the Deistic writers, and for various 
reasons, chiefiy political, was not distasteful to the public. The 
supposed machinations of the dergy served as a convenient ex- 
planation of certain facts in the history of religion, which did 
not easily square with the Deists’ theory of contented reliance 
on the natural reason and instinct of man. From their point 
of view the prevalence of patently false religions and the per- 
sistence of superstitions were anomalies that had to be accounM 
for. So they sought to save the credit of the natural human 
reason by fixing the responsibility for these evils upon an 
intriguing, selfish, and idle priesthood. 

Another point to be observed is the markedly utilitarian 
character of the reasoning employed by Collins. In defending 
the principle of freedom of thought he calls attention primarily 
to the desirable consequences which will follow upon its 
adoption. Like many others of his school, he made expediency 
a criterion of ethical values. The spirit of the age, devoted to 
the supposed interests of practical common sense, resented the 
application of any rule except one calculated on the basis of 
consequent pleasures and pains. 

A later work by the eame writer is Bignificant of 
the transition to yet another phase of the contro- 
versy. In the Discourse of the Grounds and 
Seasons of Christian Seligion (1724), Collins for- 
sakes the question of the relative reasonableness or 
unreasonableness of the contents of the Christian 
Revelation, and turns to an inquiry into the 
credibility of prophecy and miracle. It had been a 
recognized mode of traditional Christian apology 
to rest the case for Christianity on two main sup- 
ports — the correspondence of NT facts with OT 

rophecies, and the miraculous powers displayed 

y Christ and the Apostles. So long as the Biblical 
record remained unquestioned and uncriticized, 
this position was strong enough to withstand 
assault. But, now that the spirit of criticism had 
begun to throw suspicion upon the authenticity 
and the good faith of the Biblical documents, 
serious weaknesses in this line of defence revealed 
themselves, of which the innovators were quick to 
take logical advantage. If the facts were doubt- 
ful, what became of theargumentfrom correspond- 
ence with prophecy and from miracle ! So began 
the long debate over the ‘external’ evidences of 
Christianity. It was a descent from the compara- 
tively higher level of an inquiry’ in to the fundamental 
truths of religion to undignified and often vitupera- 
tive disputes over the veracity of the Apostles and 
the other NT writers. But, although the tendency 
to substitute this less important issue showed itself 
as early as the third decade of the century, it was 
not till some years later that the change became 
general. _ 

Christianity as old as the Creation, or the Gospel 
a Sepxthlication of the Religion of Fature, was 
published in the year 1730. Its author, Matthew 
Tindal, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, had 
passed through various changes of religions belief, 
and did not bring out this, his best-lmown work, 
till near the end of a long life. It was at once 
recognized as a noteworthy contribution to the con- 
troversy. It was sober and restrained in tone, and 
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tion was for the most part paid to the examina- 
tion of first principles. An exception to the 
general rule, nowever, is afforded by Hobbes 
(t 1679). Together with other writers of the time, 
he exhibits a strong prejudice against the schol- 
astic philosophy. In certain respects he repre- 
sents, with some characteristic English peculmri- 
ties, the sceptical tendency of the Kenaissance. 
It was, indeed, chiefly as an exponent of political 
philosophy that ho made liis mark and arrested 
the attention of his eontemporaries. With the 
political theories which he defended, and Avith the 
controversies which ensued, Ave are not concerned. 
His importance in relation to the course of re- 
ligious speculation lies rather in the temper Avhich 
he contributed to produce than in the acceptance 
of his principles by any body of disciples. His 
self-sufrieiency, his obvious ono-sidedness, his dis- 
regard of necessary qualifications, and his rigorous 
insistence on the most paradoxical conclusions 
from his premisses aroused an angry opposition. 
Hence it is not suiprising to come across tne state- 
ment that, Avhile he had innumerable opponents, 
his supporters numbered but one. It was a true 
instinct Avhich made the men of his time feel that 
the tendency of the Leviathan Avas in the direction 
of a thoroughgoing infidelity. The literature of 
the Restoration bears Avitness to the existence of 
a general opinion that danger Avas to be appre- 
hended from the spread of hia influence. Though 
Hobbes himself Avas utterly opposed to that kind 
of natural religion Avhieli aftenvards formulated 
itself as Deism, yet he Avas, in fact, one of the 
pioneers of the movement. As mueh as any other 
single Avriter he gave the impulse to religious 
peculation, and, by helping to Aake the old con- 
fidence in tradition, contributed to the removal of 
one of the main obstacles to the introduction of 
Deism. 

Another and a very different element at Avork in 
the intellectual life of the nation Avas derived from 
the influence of the Cambridge Platonists (g.u.). 
They Avere a small body standing much aloof from 
the general life of the country, Avhofrom the vantage 
ground of academic seclusion surveyed the troubled 
course of the political struggle and the contentions 
of the Avarring sects. For themselves, they desired 
to establish on rational grounds a Christian philo- 
sophy, leaving to others the barren victories in 
the field of popular controversy. In them the 
genuine philosophic instinct to pursue the search 
for ultimate truth Avas immistakably present. It 
Avas their dominant motive. Influenced by the 
Avide-spread reaction against the Aristotelianism 
of the Middle Ages, they discovered, in a modified 
form of Platonism, a theory Avhich afforded satis- 
faction alike to their religious and to their intel- 
lectual requirements. In the forefront of their 
system they placed the conception of the human 
reason as receptive of illumination from the Divine 
source. From the elevation of the standpoint thus 
attained — so it seemed to them — the questions at 
issue betAveen the sects Avere reduced to their 
true dimensions, and lost the exaggerated import- 
ance Avhich had been conventionally attached to 
them. In the speculations of these students the 
ethical motive is markedly prominent. They in- 
sisted on the immutability of the moral laAV and 
on its indpendence of any positive commands, 
human or Divine. For the most part they Avere 
inclined to abstain from controversy. But some 
of them found it expedient to meet the theories of 
Hobbes Avith an explicit refutation. Against his 
materialism, and his speciously simple reduction 
of all human motives to various manifestations of 
self-love, they opposed their Platonic idealism and 
their belief in the existence of moral principles to 
which an inviolable obligation essentially belonged. 


At first eight it might appear paradoxical to main- 
tain that two systems so conscious^ and directly 
opposed to one another as those of Hobbes and the 
Cambridge Platonists both helped to prepare the 
ground for the growth of Deism. But it Avill be 
remembered that the effect of the Avritings of 
Hobbes has been described as in the main nega- 
tive. He helped to sap the defences of authority, 
Avhereas the Cambridge School contributed some- 
thing more positive, accustoming the minds of men 
to the hope of finding in their oAvn reason a judge 
capable of bringing to an end the weary series of 
doubtful disputations over matters of faith. 

In a still more marked degree is it true that the 
Avritings of Locke (t 1704) produced an effect upon 
the current of religions thought Avhich he neither 
intended nor approved. Locke was not a Deist, 
though the reproach Avas naturally enough cast in 
the teeth of the man apart from Avhose influence 
Deism Avould never have enjoyed the vogue to 
Avhich it eventually attained. Wliile his relation 
to the movement Avas unquestionably close and 
intimate, it Avas at the same time far from simple. 
For not only did the Deists profess to draAv their 
inferences from his principles, but many, perhaps 
most, of the opponents of the movement likeAvise 
Avere convinced adherents of his philosophy. Locke 
may therefore be said to have laid doAvn the 
lines along Avhich the controversy was destined to 
move. This he did, above aU, by his short but 
very significant work on the Reasonahleness of 
Christianity (1695 ; see art. LoCKE). In the pages 
of the Avriters Avho folloAved along the path where 
he led the way Ave shall find the same ostensible 
attempt to simplify the ancient faith, at first 
Avith an apologetic purpose, then Avith a gradually 
increasing and more overt hostility ; the same 
principle of discrimination betAveen the supposed 
valuable and worthless elements of the Creed ; 
the same pre-eminence assigned to the ethical 
teaching of Christianity ; the same conception of 
religion as a moral philosophy and a code of pre- 
cepts rather than a poAver enabling the enfeebled 
Avfll ; the same treatment of miracles and prophecy 
as external eAudences of the truth of the claims of 
Christianity ; the same anxiety to discover a re- 
conciliation between belief in the absolute^ im- 
partiality of the Divine goodness and the position 
of privilege assigned to revealed religion. ItAvould 
not, of course, be true to say that all these ideas 
Avere novel Avhen they Avere propounded by Locke. 
Many of them had already a long history behind 
them, and had provided the subject-matter of 
mediteval disputations. But Avhat is worthy of 
remark is that here, for the first_ time, we meet 
them in systematic combination Avith one another. 
They are made to converge upon a certain point, 
and to conduct to a conclusion Avhich involves 
certainly the modification, and possibly the re- 
pudiation, of important elements in the hitherto 
accepted creed. 

2 . Deism in prog^ress. — ^Those who Avish to be 
supplied Avith a chronological list of the Deistic 
Avnters may be referred to the Avork of Leland (see 
Literature at end). It Avill be more profitable for 
our present purpose to select certain Avnters, not 
necessarily those of the greatest reputation, but 
those most typical because representative of some 
critical moment in the development of the move- 
ment. Of these the first to deserve mentmn is 
John Toland, Avho in 1696 published his CAm- 
tianity not mysterious, showing tlwd there ts 
nothing in the Gospel contrary to Eeason nor 
above it, and that no Christian Doctnm can pro- 
perly be called a Mystery. The author claimed 
to be draAving the natural inferences from the pre- 
misses of Locke’s philosophy ; and the title of the 
book indicates clearly enough m which du-ection 
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he pushed forward the argument. "Where Locke 
had urged the ‘ reasonahleness of Christianity,’ 
Toland would interpret the word ‘ reasonable ’ as 
equivalent to ‘ not mysterious.’ This is not in the 
least what Locke meant. It is a long step further 
forward along the road which led to the rejection 
of Christian belief. 

The book was of no particnlar merit, bnt, owing to the highly 
charged condition of the intellectiul atmosphere, its pubuca. 
tion caused a considerable explosion of indignation. It was 
condemned by the Irish Parliament and ordered to be bnmt. 
The Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury took cog- 
nizance of it, and would have proceeded farther, bad not the 
Bishops decided, on a point of law, to take no action in the 
matter. Though the ecclesiastical authorities did not move, 
there was a general feeling that it was an abuse of the recently 
accorded freedom of the press when a young author put 
forward such crude and revolutionary views as that ‘neither 
God Himself nor any of His attributes are mysteries to us for 
want of adequate ideas,’ and that so far as any Church ailows 
of mysteries it is anti-Christian (cl. Wilkins, Concilia, 1737, iv. 
631). Toland desired so to enlarge the JuiiscUction of reason as 
to make it co-extensive with the contents of revelation. In 
deliberate opposition to the principle of earlier writers,! he 
refused to acknowledge the validity of the distinction between 
apprehension and comprehension. What man could not com- 
prehend was on that account to he rejected as false. Hot 
content with merely stating this general principle, be attempted 
to give a historical account of the process by which mystery 
had intruded itself into a Christianity originally devoid of this 
baser element. He pointed out, correctly enough, that in the 
language of the NT the word ‘ mystery ' signified not some- 
thing incomprehensible, but a secret revealed to the initiated. 
Hence he inferred that the conception of mystery in the sense 
of that which is beyond the reach of human understanding 
was alien from the spirit of original Christianity, and he en- 
deavoured to show that a gradual assimilation of the new faith 
to the lower type of Jewrsh and heathen religions, the intru- 
sion of Platonic philosophy, and the ambitious projects of an 
unscrupulous priesthood were responsible for the deterioration. 

Altnough Toland cannot be credited with any 
large measnre of originality, yet his book marks a 
critical point in the gradual change of men’s views 
tvith regard to the comparative authority of reason 
and revelation. A certain arrogant assertion of 
superiority on behalf of reason was now substituted 
for that deference which had hitherto been con- 
sidered the fitting attitude of the human mind in 
the presence of knowledge communicated from 
above. Another and more easily recognizable 
result of his rash speculations was connected with 
his theories as to the course of early Church history. 
The discussion of the views which he set forth 
stimulated a lively inquiry into the nature and 
value of the documents on which the historian of 
that period must depend. In a book entitled 
Amyntor, which was published in 1699, Toland 
himself, taking part in the discussion, endeavoured 
— or so it was supposed — to undermine the credit 
of Scripture by calling attention to the large mass 
of early Christian literature, and by suggesting 
covertly that canonical and uncanonical Avritings 
alike were the oflfspring of superstition and 
credulity. 

Another new departure was taken when Anthony 
Collins, in 1718, published the Discourse of Free- 
thinking occasioned by the Rise and Growth of a 
Sect called Freeihin&rs. Collins reiterated and 
emphasized the claim of reason to pronounce upon 
the contents of revelation. He advanced beyond 
the point where Toland had left the matter, by 
attempting to provide a theoretic justification of 
the claim to rmlimited freedom of inquiry, in all 
directions, over the whole field of moral and 
relirious speculation. Toland had himself exer- 
cised this freedom, but without prefixing any 
thorough examination of the positive and negative 
arguments in favour of extending this privilege to 
all classes. Collins had the acuteness to perceive 
that the whole of the Deistic argument, involving, 
as it did, an appeal to the reason of the ordinary 
man, rested ultimately upon a decision in favour 
of unconditional individual liberty to pursue in- 

1 e.g. Bacon, • Concludamus theologiam aacram ex verbo et 
oraculis Dei, non ex lumlne naturae aut rarionia dlctamine 
hauriri debere’ (de Axtgm. Seient. n. L). 


vesti^tion, and upon a conviction of individual 
capacity to discover the truth. Accordingly he 
set out_ sy^maticaUy to prove that the proCTess 
of civilization has been furthered where men have 
claimed this right for themselves and extended it 
to others, while, on the other hand, deplorable 
consequences have ensued wherever the privilege 
of free thought has been withheld. 

In Bome directions his task was easy. History provided an 
ample supply of examples of the evils which attend a policy of 
obscuranri^, coupled with a blind and uninteliigent deference 
to external authority. But he adopted a much more question- 
able position when he maintained that the cause of morality 
would be benefited by its complete dissociation from all mj-sterl- 
ous sanctions whatever. He supported his case by the assertion 
that the great moral teachers of mankind had appealed, not to 
the fears, but to the reason, of their hearers. It was the 
method of the Prophets, of the Apostles, of Christ Himself. 
On the other hand, the endeavour to enforce belief by any other 
means than the plain straightforward appeal to the"^ individual 
reason had been the bane of both Church and State, the source 
of moral corruption, the cause of every kind of discord, dis- 
turbance, and disaster. Bitter attacks are mode upon all pro- 
fessional ministers of religion. Invective of this kind was a 
favourite theme with the Deistic writers, and for various 
reasons, chiefly political, was not distasteful to the public. The 
suppose machinations of the clergy served as a convenient ex- 
planation of certain facts in the history of religion, which did 
not easily square with the Deists’ theory of contented reliance 
on the natural reason and instinct of man. From their point 
of view the prevalence of patently false religions and the per- 
sistence of superstitions were anomalies that had to be accounted 
tor. So they sought to save the credit of the natural human 
reason by fixing the responsibility for these evils upon an 
intriguing, selfish, and idle priesthood. 

Another point to be observed is the markedly utilitarian 
character of the reasoning employed by Collins. In defending 
the principle of freedom of thought he calls attention primarily 
to the desirable consequences which will follow upon its 
adoption. Like many others of his school, he made expediency 
a criterion of ethical values. The spirit of the age, devoted to 
the supposed interests of practical common sense, resented the 
application of any rule except one calculated on the basis of 
consequent pleasures and pains. 

A later work by the same writer is significant of 
the transition to yet another phase of the contro- 
versy. In the Discourse of the Grounds and 
Reasons of Christian Religion (1724), Collins for- 
sakes the question of the relative reasonableness or 
unreasonableness of the contents of the Christian 
Revelation, and turns to an inquiry into the 
credibility of prophecy and miracle. It had been a 
recognized mode of traditional Christian apology 
to rest the case for Christianity on two main sum 
ports — the correspondence of NT facts with OT 
prophecies, and tbe miraculous powers displayed 
by Christ and the Apostles. So long as the Bibhcal 
record remained unquestioned and uncriticized, 
this position was strong enough to withstand 
assault. But, now that the spirit of eriticism had 
begun to throw suspicion upon the authenticity 
and the good faith of the Biblical documents, 
serious weaknesses in this line of defence revealed 
themselves, of which the innovators were quick to 
take logical advantage. If the facts were doubt- 
ful, what became of the argument from correspond- 
ence with prophecy and from miracle ? So began 
the long debate over the ‘external’ evidences of 
Christianity. It was a descent from the compara- 
tively higher level of an inquiry into the fundamental 
truths of religion to undignified and often vitupera- 
tive disputes over the veracity of the Apostles and 
the other NT writers. But, although the tendency 
to substitute this less important issue showed itself 
as early as the third decade of the century, it was 
not till some years later that the change became 
general. 

Christianity as old as the Creation, or the Gospel 
a Republication of the Religion of Fature, was 
published in the year 1730. Its author, Matthew 
Tindal, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, had 
passed through yarious changes of religious belief, 
and did not oring out this, his best-known work, 
till near the end of a long life. It was at once 
recognized as a noteworthy contribution to the con- 
troversy. It was sober and restrained in tone, and 
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on the "whole -was free from the personalities which 
disfigure so much of the contemporary literature. 
Tindal collected, arranged, and shaped with con- 
siderable skill the arguments on which the Deists 
relied, and presented their case in a compact inteUi- 
gihle form. His hook marks the culmination of 
Deism, when the movement had reached the height 
of its development, and was not yet aSected by the 
deterioration which soon afterwards set in. Ho 
did his work as well, perhaps, as it could he done. 
The inconsistenciesj mistaken hypotheses, and his- 
torical impossibilities which find a place in his 
book belong to the system as such, and could not 
be removed ■without causing the coUapae of the 
whole construction. 

Tindal brought to its lorfcal conclusion the pro- 
cess initiated by Toland and Collins, His professed 
purpose was the same as theirs had been — to lay 
down such plain and simple rules as should enable 
men of the meanest capacity to distinguish between 
religion and superstition. Like his predecessors, 
he repudiated mystery and mere deference to 
authority, and insisted on the duty of every man 
to fashion his own religious belief for himself. 
And, in order to show that it is actually possible 
for every man so to do, ho maintained the thesis 
that the ultimate truth of religion is a common 
constituent in all creeds (apart from the influence 
of deterioration) and not the exclusive property of 
revelation. His argument may bo very briefly 
summarized as follows : 

The point of departure of Tindal'a argument fa found fn a 
peculiar conception of the Unchangeable nature of God, whence 
18 drawn the inference that He will treat all men at all times 
alike in thla important matter of aupplylng them with the 
same suflioient means of recognizing and discharging the duties 
required of them. Of course, a racial development of the faculty 
of conscience was an idea which was altogether beyond the 
reach of the 18th century Deist. It was therefore assumed 
that, from the Drat, man was in possession of a ready means of 
calculating the ultimate consequences of his actions and soaecur- 
ing his future happiness. Only pervorsl^’ could lead him astray, 
because Ood, ‘ that we may not fail to be os happy os possible 
for such creatures to be, has made our acting for our present, 
our only means of obtaining our future, happiness ' (Chnstianitv 
as old, etc., p. 16). ‘The reason of things or the relation they 
have to each other teaches us our duty In all coses whatever’ 
(p. 19). Upon this primary revelation in and through the 
reason is constructed the ediOco of naturai religion. In making 
this point Tindal was able to avail himself of the opinions 
expressed by orthodox writers. Thus he quotes from Dr. 
Prideaux : ‘ Let what is written in all the books of the New 
Testament be tried by that which is the touchstone of all 
religions, I mean that religion of nature and reason which God 
has written in the hearts of oven* one of us from the Qrst 
creation.’ From such a statement ft was not unfair to deduce 
the superiority of the truths of natural religion. Tindal, how- 
ever, went beyond this and argued that any further revelation 
must of necessity be mere surplusage, adding nothing of im- 
portance to man’s knowledge about cither faith or morals. In 
his opinion, all laws, whether the laws of nations or of particular 
countries, are only the law of nature adapted and accommo- 
dated to circumstances : ' nor can religion, oven in relation to 
the worship of God, os it is a reasonaole service, bo anything 
but what necessarily flows from the consideration of God and 
His creatures ’ (p. 03). 

The religion of nature is represented ns possessing a perfec- 
tion BO complete that revelation can add nothing to it, nor take 
anything from it. True religion, whether externally or in- 
ternally revealed, must always be identically the same in its 
contents, and this identity will exhibit itself alike in doctrine and 
in precept. The ethical teaching of revelation cannot, in fact, 
be superior to that of nature, because no positive command can 
be considered obligatory unless the reason for it be perceived, 
in which cose it is equally obligatoiy on the grounds of natural 
religion (cf. p. 70). Indeed, to suppose anything which is 
merely positive in the sense of being undemonstrable by reason 
to be a necessary ingredient of true religion, is inconsistent 
with the good of man and with the honour of God (p. 141). 

The practical conclusion of the argument is presented in the 
following sentence : ‘ Nothing can be requisite to discover true 
Christianity and to preserve it in its native purity free from all 
superstition, but after a strict scrutiny to admit nothing to 
belong to it except what our reason tells us is worthy of having 
God for its author. And it it be evident that we can't discern 
whether any instituted religion contains everything worthy, 
and nothing unworthy, of a Divine original, except we can 
antecedently by our reason discern what is or is not worthy of 
having God for its author, it necessarily follows that natural 
and revealed religion can't differ, because what reason shows to 
be worthy of having God for its author must belong to natural 


religion, and whatever reason tells ns is unworthy of having 
God for its author can never belong to the true revealed religion" 
(p. 220). Into this single dilemma is compressed the qi^t- 
essence of Deism. 

At many points in the above argument it would 
have been possible to intervene, had it been in 
accordance mth the design of this article to find 
particular answers to particular Deistio contentions. 
But no good purpose would be served ly thus 
taking part in an obsolete controversy. It ■will, 
however, be useful now to point out some general 
weaknesses, which are not peculiar to Tindal, but 
are inteOTal parts of the Deistio scheme of reli^ous 
philoso^y, 

(a) In the first place, it "will be noticed that every 
religions truth is measured against the standard of 
an imaginary Golden Age, Whatever truth Chris- 
tianity possesses it retams from an original revela- 
tion to nnman reason, co-eval with the Creation. 
But in Deistic literature references of this kind to 
the beginning of the world must be interpreted in 
a conventional rather than in any literal sense. 
For, though the Deists professed to look to the far 
past, their eyes were, as a matter of fact, riveted 
on the present. It was the reason of their own day 
to which they appealed. Not until later was any 
attempt made to discover by historical methods of 
examination what the earlier intellectual and 
moral condition of the human race bad actually 
been. 

(5) Secondly, it is remarkable how, in estimating 
the value of tne Christian religion, and distinguish- 
ing between its truths and its errors, the Jleist 
maintains a consistent silence ■with regard to the 
Person of its Founder. He has practicmly nothing 
to say about the present operation of the influence 
of Christ in the world. And even stranger than 
his silence is hie apparently complete unconscious- 
ness that the omission of so fundamental a con- 
sideration might vitiate his results. So oblivious 
were the Deists, and many of their orthodox 
opponents likewise, of the mystical elements in 
Christianity, that the very conception of a personal 
union between the believer and Christ would have 
been forthwith dismissed as ‘ enthusiastic,’ and to 
the reproach of enthusiasm the temper of the age 
was morbidly sensitive. 

(c) Thirdly, a kind of supercilious superiority is 
assumed whenever the question of miracles arises. 
The Biblical records are not rejected on a priori 
grounds as in themselves impossible. Abstract 
metaphysical arguments have strangely little in- 
fluence upon the course of the Deistic controversy. 
But, from the point of view of the Deist, miracles 
were beneath the notice of the man who claimed to 
be guided by his reason only. At best they might 
serve to arrest the attention of the vulgar herd. 
Religion being regarded as essentially the practice 
of duties, miracles were superfluous. For ‘ duties 
neither need, nor can receive, any stronger proof 
from miracles than what they have already from 
the evidence of right reason’ (p. 374). _ _ 

{d) Lastly, Tindal, like other Deists, exhibits an 
extraordinary incapacity to estimate fairly the 
strength of evil tendencies in human nature. It 
seemed to them as though all would be well if 
only some artificial obstacles in the way of 
progress could be removed. The adoption of the 
principle of Latitudinarianism — the universal re- 
cognition of sincerity as the one and only thing 
needful — would not only put an end to all persecu- 
tion, but would set free an amount of moral energy 
sufficient to regenerate the world. In Tindal s own 
words, ‘ this principle, and this alone, would cause 
universal love and benevolence among the whole 
race of mankind ; and, did it prevail, must soon 
produce a new and glorious face of things, o^m 
Scripture phrase, a new heaven and a new earth 
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{p. 413). Verily, this was a flimsy optimism, out 
of all relation with the stem facts of the world’s 
condition. 

The time has now come to pass on to the con- 
sideration of the last stage of the controversy, 
when_ the pivot of the dispute had become the 
question of prophecy and miracle. It was the 
beginning of the end, and yet, when the current 
of controversy first turned into this channel, the 

E uhlic excitement rose to a higher pitch than it 
ad hitherto reached. Nor is it difficult to dis- 
cover the explanation of this immediate increase 
of interest. Up to this point the controversy, 
though not very profound, had yet concerned its& 
in some measure wth the first principles of religious 
philosophy. In so doing it had moved in a re^on 
where the mind of the nation did not follow freely 
or with comfort. But now, in the place of these 
recondite and elusive questions concerning the 
adequacy or insufficiency of human reason, far 
plainer issues were raised that lay seemingly well 
within the compass of the ordinary understanding. 
Was the fulfilment of prophecy a fact or a de- 
lusion? Did the Eesnrrection of Christ really 
occur, or was it a fable easily explicable upon the 
supposition of enthusiasm or fraud on the part of 
the ivitnesses? Here were plain alternatives on 
which the book-writers and the pamphleteers could 
join issue. They hastened to avail themselves of 
the opportunity. 


Notice has already been token of the fact that Oolllns’ book, 
A Discount of the Grounds and, Reasons of the Christian 
Relinion, had contained criticism with reg^ard to the commonly 
received views as to prophecy and miracle. Professing; (though 
with doubtful sincerity) to write in the interests of Christianity, 
he sought to convict earlier apologistsof a serious misrepresent- 
ation of the true relation between prophecy and fulfilment. 
iChe object of bis attack was the detailed correspondence be- 
tween the two j and he endeavoured to prove the impossibility 
of maintaining the old position, in the light of a sound histori- 
cal criticism of the prophecies. Historically the predictions 
did not bear the meaning which the apologists required. If, 
then, the argument from correspondence were to be preserved, 
it could only be by giving to the prophecies in question a 
mystical and allegorical interpretation. Such, Collins argued, 
had in fact been the method of procedure adopted by the 
writers of the NT. In accordance with this general attitude 
towards the OT, he deOned Cliristianity as a mystical Judaism. 
It was a plausible phrase, but not likely to commend Chris- 
tianity to an age which regarded mysticism with a mixture of 
contempt and dislike. 

This novel representation of the relation between Judaism 
and Christianity met with an unfavourable reception. For the 
moat part it was vehemently repudiated by the defenders of 
orthodoxy. But, weak as Collins' arguments may have been, 
and easily riddled by the criticisms of better scholars than him- 
self, it must be admitted that his attack on the traditional and 
mechanical conception of prophecy gave an Impetus to a fruit- 
ful attempt at an investigation of the historical conditions out 
of which the writings of the OT took their rise. It was, in fact, 
an anticipation, however poorly equipped with linguistic and 
archiDoIogioal knowledge, of the Biblical criticism which has 
been rich in results during the last half century. 

Naturally enough, the attempt to apply the allegorical method 
of interpretation was extended from prophecy to miracle. The 
best known name in connexion with this further development 
of the controversy is that of Woolston. It is strange that 
writings which should properly have been disregarded as the 
ravings of a disordered mind should have received the serious 
attention which was actually accorded them. If the author 
could be accounted responsible, then there would be no possible 
defence for the tone and manner of bis Discourses on the 
Miracles of our Saviour (1727-29). He has recourse to sugges- 
tions and insinuations which are no less absurd than otlensivo 
to reverent cars. Every miracle, including that of the Eesur- 
rection, is explained away as the result of a mistake or conscious 
fraud. An utterly impossible attempt is made to prove by 
quotations from the early Christian Fathers that they were 
wholly regardless of positive historical facts, and found in the 
Gospels nothing but an emblematic representation of tbo 
mystical life of Christ In the souls of men. That Woolston was 
not wholly responsible for what he said, or for his manner of 
saying it, is the obvious excuse for the breaches of propriety of 
which he is guilty. In his own day, however, the excuse was 
not allowed. The law was set in motion against him, and he 
was sent to prison. 

No particular theological merit belongs to the defences of the 
miraculous element in the Gospels which were called forth by 
the attacks of Woolston and others. Sherlock's Trpal of the 
WifnfSJM of the Resurrection qf Jesus (1729) is a characteristic 
specimen of the kind of answer which found favour at the time. 


and was comfortably accepted as conclusive. An claborats 
parody of legal forms Is employed in order to give life to the 
argument, unquestionably many good points are made, the 
value of the concurrent testimony of the Apostles is exhibited, 
and their unimpeachable cbaracter as witnesses vigorously 
upheld. But, while considerable technical skill Is displayed, 
the vital warmth of a genuine spirituality has given place to a 
frigid cleverness. 

At the stage now reached in onr review of the 
history of Deism little vitality remained in the 
ideas which underlay the movement. A process of 
disintegration had set in. Deistic writers were no 
longer inspired by any genuine impetus of con- 
viction, nor was tne general public in a mood to 
give as much interested attention as heretofore. 
The controversy was perishing of inanition, and 
had almost collapsed through the operation of these 
internal causes. The end, however, was hastened 
by a damaging blow delivered from without by 
one who was equally out of sympathy ivith either 
side. Hume’s philosophy, though it made little 
stir at the time, was in its effects fatal to the con- 
tinuance of Deism. A movement which had been 
initiated under the influence of the ideas of Locke 
could not survive the transformation which Locke’s 
philosophy underwent in the hands of Hume. This 
IB a circumstance which gives confirmation to the 
view that the inner meaning of Deism is best 
understood in relation to the development of philo- 
sophical, rather than of religions, ideas. It was 
because Deism had arisen through the application 
of Locke’s philosophy to the subject-matter of 
religion that its position ceased to be tenable, so 
soon as that philosophy was found to issue in 
general scepticism. A little examination of the 
nature of Hume’s criticism of religious belief will 
show how coE^letely he cut away the foundations 
on which the Deists bad built. 

The Deists, os we have seen, had began by defending the 
pre-eminence of Christianity on the ground that it and it alone 
corresponded with the true religion of nature ; but, gradually 
becoming more conscious of their divergence from historic 
Christianity, they transformed themselves into the champions of 
natural, os opposed to revealed, religion. And natural religion 
meant for them that religion which any man at any time from 
the beginning of the world was capable of discovering for 
himself through the exercise of his own individual reason. The 
existence of a religion ' ns old as the Creation ’ was their funda- 
mental assumption. It was precisely this assumption which 
collapsed os soon as it was criticized in the light of Locke's own 
principles concerning the gradual acquisition of knowledge. 
Hume pointed out that the religion of primitive man, so far 
from consisting of a few pure, elevated, and incontrovertible 
truths, must have been a medley of crude beliefs and puerile 
superstitions. ‘ It seems certain that, according to the natural 
progress of human thought, the ignorant multitude must Qrst 
entertain some grovelling and familiar notion of superior 
powers before they stretch their conception to that perfect 
being who bestowed order on the whole frame of nature’ 
(irorij, iv. 421). 

Along these lines Hume developed his Ratural History of 
Religion (1767). He exhibited the rude beginnings of religious 
belief in a barbarous tjTie of polytheism, and sought to provide 
an explanation of the mode in which purely natural influences, 
as distinct from supernatural revelation, transformed this 
primitive faith into something less crude and less full of patent 
absurdities. Such explanations afford convenient cover for 
the insinuation that the final product possesses no real 
superiority over the rude beginnings, being equally human in 
origin, insecure in its foundations, and destitute of all reasonable 
proof. 

Hume's irony serves as a very thin disguise for his real 
eentlmenta. The declaration of belief in the existence of God, 
with which he opens hie dissertation, is couched in language 
that would bo appropriate in any Deistic treatise; but its 
insincerity Is obvious. With the manifest purpose of under- 
mining the common belief in God, he attributes its prevalence 
to the operation of irrational causes. ‘The doctrine of one 
supreme Deity, the author of nature, is very ancient, has spread 
Itself over great and populous nations, and among them has 
been embraced b 3 'all ranks and conditions of men ; but whoever 
thinks Uiatit hasowed its success to the prevalent force of those 
invincible reasons on which it is undoubtedly founded, would 
show himself little acqnainted with the Ignorance and atupldity 
of the people, end their prejudice in favour of their particular 
superstitions ’ fiv. 446). At the conclusion of the treatise, dis- 
carding even this slight veil of sarcasm, and declaring the whole 
qnestion to be a riddlo, an enigma, an Inexplicable mystery, he 
advocates an escape from the contentions of discordant super- 
stitions into the colm regions of philosophy. In this way Hume 
makes short work of tiio pure original religion by which the 
Deists set such store. Not only bad he the best of the argument 
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on the whole was free from the personalities which 
disfigure so much of the contemporary literature. 
Tindal collected, arranged, and shaped with con- 
siderable skUl the arguments on which the Deists 
relied, and presented their case in a compact inteUi- 

g ’hle form. His hook marks the culmination of 
eism, when the movement had reached' the height 
of its development, and was not yet affected by the 
deterioration which soon afterwards set in. He 
did his work as well, perhaps, as it could be done. 
The inconsistencies, mistaken hypotheses, and his- 
torical impossibilities which find a place in his 
hook belong to the system as such, and could not 
he removed •without causing the collapse of the 
whole construction. 

Tindal brought to its lorical conclusion the pro- 
cess initiated by Toland and Collins, His professed 
purpose was the same as theirs had been — to lay 
down such plain and simple rules as should enable 
men of the meanest capacity to distinguish between 
religion and superstition. Like his predecessors, 
he repudiated mystery and mere deference to 
authority, and insisted on the duty of every man 
to fashion his own religious belief for himself. 
And, in order to show that it is actually possible 
for every man so to do, he maintained the thesis 
that the ultimate truth of relimon is a common 
constituent in all creeds (apart from the influence 
of deterioration) and not the exclusive property of 
revelation. His argument may he very briefly 
summarized as follows : 

The point of departure of Tindal'e argument la found in a 
peculiar conception of the unchanpeable nature of Qod, whence 
IS drawn the inference that He will treat ail men at all times 
alike in this important matter of suppljring them with the 
same sufficient means of recognizing and discharging the duties 
required of them. Of course, a racial derclopment of the faculty 
of conscience was an idea which was altogether hoyond the 
reach of the 18th century Deist. It was therefore assumed 
that, from the first, man was in possession of a ready means of 
calculating the ultimate consequences of his actions and sosecur- 
ing his future happiness. Only perversitj’ could lead him astray, 
because God, ‘ that we may not fail to be as happy os possible 
for such creatures to be, has made our acting for our present, 
our only means of obtaining our future, happiness ’{CAnsftanifp 
as old, eto., p, IS). ‘The reason of thin^ or the relation they 
have to each other teaches us our duty in all cases whatever' 
(p. 19). Upon this primary revelation in and through the 
reason is constructed the edifice of natural religion. In making 
this point Tindal was able to avail himself of the opinions 
expressed by orthodox writers. Thus he quotes from Dr. 
Pndeaux: ‘Let what is written in nil the books of the New 
Testament be tried by that which is the touchstone of ail 
religions, I mean that religion of nature and reason which God 
has written in the hearts of eveiy one of us from the first 
creation.’ From such a statement ft was not unfair to deduce 
the superiority of the truths of natural religion. Tindal, how- 
ever, went beyond this and argued that any further revelation 
must of necessity be mere surplusage, adding nothing of Im- 
portance to man’s knowledge about cither faith or morals. In 
nis opinion, all laws, whether the laws of nations or of particular 
countries, are only the law of nature adapted ond accommo- 
dated to circumstances : ‘ nor can religion, even in relation to 
the worship of God, as it is a reasonable service, be anything 
but wbat necessarily flows from the consideration of God and 
His creatures ’ (p. 03). 

The religion of nature is represented as possessing a perfec- 
tion so complete that revelation can add nothing to it, nor take 
anything from it. True religion, whether externally or in- 
ternally revealed, must always he identically the same In Its 
contents, and this identity will exhibit itself alike in doctrine and 
in precept. The ethical teaching of revelation cannot. In fact, 
be superior to that of nature, because no positive command can 
be considered obligatory unless the reason for it be perceived, 
In which case it is equally obligatory on the grounds of natural 
religion (of. p. 70). Indeed, to suppose anything which is 
merely positive in the sense of being undemonstmblo by reason 
to be a necessaiy ingredient of true religion, is inconsistent 
with the good of man and with the honour of God (p. 141). 

The practical conclusion of the argument is presented in the 
following sentence : ‘ Nothing can bo requisite to discover true 
Christianity and to preserve it in its native purity free from all 
superstition, but after a strict scrutiny to admit nothing to 
belong to it except what our reason tells us is worthy of having 
God for its author. And if it bo evident that we can’t discern 
whether any instituted religion contains everything worthy, 
and nothing unworthy, of a Divine original, except we can 
antecedently by our reason discern what is or is not worthy of 
having God for its author, it necessarily follows that natural 
and revealed religion can't differ, because what reason shows to 
be worthy of having God for its author must belong to natural 


religion, and whatever reason toils us is unworthy of having 
God for Its author can never belong to the true revealed religion” 
(p. 220). Into this single dilemma is compressed the quint- 
essence of Deism. 


At many points in the above arrament it would 
have been possible to intervene, nad it been in 
accordance ivith the design of this article to find 
particular answers to particular Deistic contentions. 
But no good purpose would be served by thus 
taking part in an obsolete controversy. It -will, 
however, be useful now to point out some general 
weaknesses, which are not peculiar to Tindal, but 
are intoCTal parts of the Deistic scheme of religious 
philoso^y, 

(а) In the first place, it will be noticed that every 
religious truth is measured against the standard of 
an imaginary Golden Age. Whatever truth Chris- 
tianity possesses it retams from an original revela- 
tion to human reason, co-eval ■with the Creation. 
But in Deistic literature references of this kind to 
the beginning of the world must be interpreted in 
a conventional rather than in any literal sense. 
For, though the Deists professed to look to the far 
past, their eyes were, as a matter of fact, riveted 
on the present. It was the reason of their own day 
to whicn they appealed. Not until later was any 
attempt made to discover by historical methods of 
examination what the earlier intellectual and 
moral condition of the human race had actually 
been. 

(б) Secondly, it is remarkable how, in estimating 
the value of the Christian religion, and distingmsh- 
ing between its truths and its errors, the Deist 
maintains a consistent silence ■with regard to the 
Person of its Founder. He has practically nothing 
to say about the present operation of the influence 
of Christ in the world. And even stranger than 
his silence is his apparently complete unconscious- 
ness that the omi^ion of so fundamental a con- 
sideration might ■vitiate his results. So obli'vious 
were the Deists, and many of _ their orthodox 
opponents likewise, of the mystical elements in 
Cnristianity, that the very conception of a personal 
union between the believer and Christ would have 


been forth'with dismissed as ‘ enthusiastic, and to 
the reproach of enthusiasm the temper of the age 
was morbidly sensitive. 

(c) Thirdly, a kind of supercilious raperiority is 
assumed whenever the question of miracles arises.^ 
The Biblical records are not rejected on a priori 
grounds as in themselves impossible. Abstract 
metaphysical arguments have strangely little in- 
fluence upon the course of the Deistic controversy. 
But, from the point of view of the Deist, miracles 
were beneath the notice of the man who claimed to 
be guided by his reason only. At best they might 
serve to arrest the attention of the ■vulgar herd. 
Religion being regarded as essentially the practice 
of duties, miracles were superfluous. For ‘ duties 
neither need, nor can receive, any stronger proof 
from miracles than what they have already from 
the evidence of right reason ’ (p. 374). 

(d) Lastly, Tindal, like other Deists, exhibits an 
Bxtraordinary incapacity to estimate fairly the 
strength of evil tendencies in human nature. It 
seemed to them as though all would be well if 
only some artificial obstacles in the way of 
progress could be removed. The adoption of the 
principle of Latitudinarianism — the universal re- 
sognition of sincerity as the one and only thing 
needful — would not only put an end to all persecu- 
bion, but would set free an amount of ^oral energy 
suffi cient to regenerate the world. In Tmdal s own 
words, ‘ this principle, and this alone, would cause 
nniversal love ana benevolence among the whole 
race of mankind; and, did it prevail, must soon 
produce a new and glorious face of things, o^ w 
scripture phrase, a new heaven and a new earth 
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(p. 413). Verily, this was a flimsy optimism, ont 
of all relation with the stem facts of the world’s 
condition. 

_ The time has now come to pass on to the con- 
sideration of the last stage of the controver^, 
when the pivot of the dispute had become the 
question of prophecy and miracle. It was the 
beginning of the end, and yet, when the current 
of controversy first turned into this channel, the 

E ublio excitement rose to a higher pitch than it 
ad hitherto reached. Nor is it dimonlt to dis- 
cover the explanation of this immediate increase 
of interest. Up to this point the controversy, 
though not very profound, had yet concerned itsdf 
in some measure with the first principles of religious 
philosophy. In so doing it had moved in a region 
where the mind of the nation did not follow freely 
or with comfort. But now, in the place of these 
recondite and elusive questions concerning the 
adequacy or insufficiency of human reason, far 
plainer issues were raised that lay seemingly well 
within the compass of the ordinary tmderstanding. 
Was the fulfilment of prophecy a fact or a de- 
lusion? Did the Besurrection of Christ really 
occur, or was it a fable easily explicable upon the 
supposition of enthusiasm or fraud on the part of 
the witnesses? Here were plain alternatives on 
which the book-writers and the pamphleteers could 
join issue. They hastened to avail themselves of 
the opportunity. 

Notice has already been tahen ot the (act that Collins' book, 
A Discourse of the Grounds and. Reasons of the Christian 
Relinion, had contained criticism with regard to the commonly 
received views as to prophecy and miracle. Professing (though 
with doubtful sincerity) to write in the interests of Christianity, 
he sought to convict earlier apologists ot a serious misrepresent- 
ation of the true relation between prophecy and fulfilment. 
Ihe object of his attack was the detailed correspondence be- 
tween the two ; and he endeavoured to prove the Impossibility 
of maintaining the old position, in the light of a sound histori- 
cal criticism of the prophecies. Historically the predictions 
did not bear the meaning which the apologists required. If, 
theu, the argument from correspondence were to be preserved, 
it could only be by giving to the prophecies in question a 
mystical and allegorical interpretation. Such, Collins argued, 
had in (act been the method of procedure adopted by the 
writers of the NT. In accordance with this general attitude 
towards the OT, he defined Christianity as a mystical Judaism. 
It was a plausible phrase, but not likely to commend Chris- 
tianity to an age which regarded mysticism with a mixture of 
contempt and dislike. 

This novel representation of the relation between Judaism 
and Christianity met with an unfavourable reception. For the 
most part it was vehemently repudiated by the defenders of 
orthodoxy. But, weak as Collins' arguments may have been, 
and easily riddled by the criticisms ofhetter scholars than him- 
self, it must be admitted that his attack on the traditional and 
mechanical conception of prophecy gave an Impetus to n fruit- 
ful attempt at an investigation of the historical conditions out 
of which the writings of the OT took their rise. It was, in fact, 
an anticipation, however poorly equipped with linguistic and 
arohaiological knowledge, ot the Biblical criticism which has 
been rich in results during the last half century. 

Naturally enough, the attempt to apply the allegorical method 
of interpretation was extended from prophecy to miracle. The 
beat known name in connexion with this further development 
of the controversy is that of Woolston. It is strange that 
writings which should properly have been disregarded as the 
ravings ot a disordered mind should have received the serious 
attention which was actually accorded them. If the author 
could be accounted responsible, then there would bo no possible 
defence for the tone and manner of his Discourses on the 
Miracles of our Saviour (1727-20). He has recourse to sugges- 
tions and insinuations which are no less absurd than oflcnsive 
to reverent ears. Every miracle. Including that of the Resur- 
rection, is explained away ns the result of a mistake or conscious 
fraud. An utterly Impossible attempt is made to prove by 
quotations from the early Christian Fathers that they were 
wholly regardless of positive historical facts, and found in the 
Gospels nothing but an emblematic representation of the 
mystical life of Christ in the souls of men. That Woolston was 
not wholly responsible for what ho said, or for his manner of 
saving it, is the obvious excuse for the breaches of propriety of 
which he is guilty. In his own day, however, the excuse was 
not allowed. The law was set in motion against him, and ho 
was sent to prison. 

No particular theological merit belongs to the defences of the 
miraculous clement in the Gospels which were called forth by 
the attacks of Woolston and others. Sherlock's Trval of the 
irffnessM of the Resurrection of Jesus (1TZ9) is a characteristic 
specimen of the kind of answer which found favour at the time. 


and was oomfortably accepted as conclusive. An elabomU 
parody of le^ forms Is employed in order to give life to the 
arramenk Unquestionably many good points are made, the 
value of the concurrent testimony of the Apostles is exhibited, 
and their unimpeachable character as witnesses vigorously 
upheld. But, while considerable technical skill is displayed, 
the vital warmth ot a genuine spirituality has given place to a 
frigid cleverness. 

At the stage now reached in onr review of the 
history of Deism little vitality remained in the 
ideas which underlay the movement. A process of 
disintegration had set in. Deistic writers were no 
longer inspired bv any genuine impetus of con- 
viction, nor was tne general public in a mood to 
give as much interested attention as heretofore. 
The controversy was perishing of inanition, and 
had almost collapsed through the operation of these 
internal causes. The end, however, was hastened 
by a damaging blow delivered from without by 
one who was equally out of sympathy ivith either 
side. Hume’s philosophy, though it made little 
stir at the time, was in its efiects fatal to the con- 
tinuance of Deism. A movement which had been 
initiated under the influence of the ideas of Locke 
could not survive the transformation which Locke’s 
philosophy underwent in the hands of Hume. This 
is a circumstance which gives confirmation to the 
view that the inner meaning of Deism is best 
understood in relation to the development of philo- 
sophical, rather than of religious, ideas. It was 
because Deism had arisen through the application 
of Locke’s philosophy to the subject-matter of 
religion that its position ceased to be tenable, so 
soon as that philosophy was found to issue in 
general sc^ticism. A little examination of the 
nature of Hume’s criticism of religious belief will 
show how coiMletely he cut away the foundations 
on which the Deists had built. 

The Deists, ns we have seen, had begun by defending the 
pre-eminence ot Obriatianity on the ground that it and It alone 
corresponded with the true religion of nature ; but, gradually 
becoming more conscious of their divergence from historic 
Christianity, they transformed themselves into the champions of 
natural, os opposed to revealed, religion. And natural religion 
meant for them teat religion which any man at any time from 
the beginning of the world was capable of discovering (or 
himself through the exercise of his ou-n individual reason. The 
existence of a religion ‘ os old as the Creation ' was their funda- 
mental assumption. It was precisely this assumption which 
collapsed os soon ns it was criticized in the light of Locke's own 
principles concerning the gradual acquisition of knowledge. 
Hume pointed out tent the religion of primitive man, so far 
from consisting of a few pure, elevated, and incontrovertible 
troths, must have been a medley of crude beliefs and puerile 
superstitions. ' It seems certain that, according to the natural 
progress of human thought, the ignorant multitude must first 
entertoin some grovelling and familiar notion of superior 
powers before they stretch their conception to that perfect 
oeing who bestowed order on the whole frame of nature’ 
(Merits, iv. 421). 

Along these lines Hume developed his Natural JUstory of 
Religion (1767). He exhibited the rude beginnings of religious 
belief in a barbarous type of polytheism, and sought to provide 
on explanation of tee mode in which purely natural influences, 
as distinct from supernatural revelation, transformed this 
primitive faith into something less crude and less full of patent 
nbsurdities. Such explanations afford convenient cover for 
the Insinuation teat the final product possesses no real 
superiority over tee rode beginnings, being equally human In 
origin, insecure In its foundations, and destitute of all reasonable 
proof. 

Hume’s Irony serves as a very thin disguise (or his rc.al 
sentiments. 'Hie declaration of belief in the existence of God, 
with which ho opens his dissertation, is couched in language 
that would be appropriate In any Deistic treatise; but its 
insincerity la obvious. With the manifest purpose of nnder- 


itself over great and populous nations, and among them has 
been embraced by ail ranks and conditions of men ; but whoever 
thinks teat it has owed its success to the prevalent force of those 
Invincible reasons on which it is undoubtedly founded, would 
show himself little acquainted with the ignorance and stupidity 
of the people, and their prejudice In favour of their particular 
superstitions' (iv. 446). At the conclusion of the treatise, dis- 
carding even this slight veil of sarcasm, and declaring tee whole 
question to be a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable mystery, he 
advocates an escape from tee contentions of discordant super- 
stitions Into the calm regions of philosophy. In this way Hume 
makes short work of the pure original religion by which the 
Deists set such store. Not only had he the best of tee argument 
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in contending for the probability of progress from crude to 
refined types of religion, but, in the face of the evidence which 
it was easy lor him to produce with regard to the condition of 
religion in earlier times and among the uncivilized nations of 
the world, it was impossible for the fiction of a religion ns old 
os the Creation to maintain itself. 

In passing it should be noticed that the strength and the 
weakness of Hume’s essay on ‘Miracles 'can be properly npprcci- 
oted only when it is remembered that, throughout the Deistio 
controversy, miracle was treated ns the chief evidence of the 
Divine authorship of a revelation. From this point of view, the 
more startling the event the greater will be the stupor which 
it produces, and the higher its value as a credential. Uncon- 
lofous of the dangers to faith involved in their procedure, the 
apologists degraded miracle to the level of portent It was a 
blunder of which Hume was quick to take advantage. If Deist 
and apologist alike were willing to treat miracle os a naked 
sign of arbitrary power, it was not for the common enemy of 
Deism and Christianity to set them right He was only taking 
up the ordinary position of the time when he defined miracle ns 
a violation of nature ; and, when it is so regarded, with every 
adequate cause for its occurrence eliminated from consideration, 
it is undeniably plausible to contend that no omount of external 
evidence can outweigh the inherent improbability. 

3 - Writers ■with relations to Deism, but not 
properly Deists. — Some -writers, commonly reck- 
oned among the Deists, have heen intentionally 
passed over in silence. It -will be -well, therefore, 
to add a few words of explanation why this course 
has heen adopted. During the period under review, 
while the Deists were the most forward and active 
antagonists of orthodoxy, it was not unnatural 
that any writer who maintained unorthodox 
opinions should he reckoned as belonging to their 
camp. Yet obviously the classification is likely 
in some places to he inexact. It was so, for 
example, in the case of Lord Shaftesbury, the 
author of Characteristics (1711). It is no doubt 
true that there are certain points which he and 
the Deists have in common, hut the superficial 
resemblances are more than counterbalanced by 
fundamental differences. He displays the same 
antipathy to priests, and employs the same kind 
of invective against the poisonous influence of 
superstition ; hut, while he thus directs his attack 
upon the same objective, the principles on which 
he bases his criticisms are very far from being 
those of the Deists. Their characteristic concep- 
tion of a law of nature imposed upon His creatures 
by the Creator, and enforced by means of rewards 
and punishments, is absolutely alien from his 
system of thought. For him the ethical standard 
was determined by the dictates of an intuitive 
moral faculty, forming part of the essential endow- 
ment of human nature. Of this moral faculty 
the effectiveness would indeed he reinforced by 
theistic belief, but is not dependent on it, whereas 
in the Deistio system the sense of moral obligation 
is derived from the recognition by man of his 
relation to his Maker. 

Since the existence of God was of comparotiveiy little moment 
In Lord Shnftc8burj’’B system, he cannot properly be styled a 
Deist; and in some ways he exhibited a positive antagonism 
to their mode of thought. Forexnmpie,heraiseda much needed 
protest against the undue prominence given to hedonistic con- 
siderations by both parties in the controversy. He found on 
appropriate object for his wit in exposing the shallowness of 
the conception by which ethics was degnufed into an elaborate 
calculation of pains and pleasures. The pointed weapon of 
ridicule is effectively used In his hands. Unfortunately, in bis 
references to religion his satire frequently degenerates into o 
sneer. The defenders of religion winced under his sarcasms, 
and retaliated by calling him o Deist. But there was little 
justifioation for the charge. The word ‘ Deism ' would cease to 
have any definite connotation if it were made to cover systems 
so radically divergent ns those of Shaftesbury and Tindal, 

If there is little justification for ranking 
Shaftesbury among the Deists, there is even less 
for assigning a writer like Mandeville to their 
company. The Deist may not have heen remark- 
able for any particular moral excellence, but at least 
he was eminently respectable. There is no reason 
to question the sincerity of his desire to further 
the cause of morality, and to lend his aid in raising 
a harrier against the encroaching tide of morm 
laxity. Su^ was not the purpose of Mandeville, 
He is cynical enough to set out on the title-page 


of _ the Fable of the Bees (1714) the thesis that 
private vices are puhlio benefits, and in his opening 
inquiry into the nature of moral virtue adopts the 
conclusion that it is the political offspring which 
Flatteiy has begot upon Pride. Intrinsically the 
book is as worthless as it is paradoxical, but it 
raised a laugh, and its sophistical arguments in 
favour of self-indulgence ensured its popularity in 
circles where every moral restraint was regarded 
■with contemptuous indifference. 

Leland, the contemporary historian and critio 
of Deism, devotes as much as a third of his work 
on the Deistical writers to a consideration of the 
ivorks of Lord Bolingbroke. It is a clear indica- 
tion of the high importance which was at the time 
attached to this attack on the claims of revelation. 
"When Leland -wrote, Bolinghroke’s collected ivrit- 
ings (with Life by D. Mallet), of which the one here 
most relevant is his Letters on the Study and Use 
of History (ivritten in 1738), were newly published, 
ha-ving been issued posthumously in the year 1764. 
The effect of the hook, however, was almost nil, 
and Dr. Johnson’s sentence, in which he con- 
temptuously described it as a blunderbuss which 
the author had not resolution enough to fire off 
in his lifetime, is a more accurate appraisement 
of it than Leland’s elaborate criticism. The old 
sneers at priestcraft, the old arguments in favour 
of a purely rational religion, re-appear. But 
there was no new point to make ; and Deism 
was too far gone in decay to be revived even by 
Lord Bolinghroke’s name and his ‘five pompous 
volumes,’ In England, Deism was to all intents 
and purposes deranct, though about this time 
a kindred movement on the other side of the 
Channel was exhibiting fresh vitality under new 
forms. 

4 . The foreign movement. — Deism such as we 
have heen describing was so native a product of 
English thought, -with a form so markedly deter- 
mined alike by the strength and the weakness of 
the English mind, that its transplantation to a 
foreign soil could not he accomplished without the 
most profound modification of its character. When 
the ideas to which the English Deists had first 
given expression were taken _ up by French 
exponents, new elements were introduced^ which 
gave to the resultant product a very different 
quality. Thus, ■\vhat had been Deism in England 
became in France another movement, -with a 


sharacter and histoiy of its own, which cannot 
properly be handled in this article. At the same 
time the history of Deism is not complete unless 
recount he taken of the fact that it is the parent 
itock from which sprang the French movement of 
inaction against traditional belief. 

It is significant that both Voltaire (_t 1778) and 
Rousseau were largely indebted to English sources 
"or their inspiration. During the years which the 
iomier passed in England (1726-1729), he gathered 
mpressions which he afterwards systematized and 
slahorated into a philosophy of religion. As a 
Wend of Lord Bolingbroke he naturally came into 
ilose contact with men who, whether seor^Jy 
)r openly, sympathized ivith the Deists. The 
deas which he derived from this intercourse were 
n keeping with the bent of his mind. Moreover, 
lie peculiar abilities enabled him to gjy® 

I, keener edge and a wider range than they had 
lossessed in the hands of the English wntera _ In 
France the conceptions characteristic 01 .Ueism 
hund a soil more favourable to thmr jj®' 

mlopment than England had ever 
rhe logical French mind, impatient 
ind qualification, insisted rigidly on the necessa^ 
ionsequences of abstract principles, where Englis 


msequences of abstract princip---, <=1 

inclusions had heen influenced by numberless 
ractical considerations. And, fnrther, the con 
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ditions of social, political, and ecclesiastical life in 
France were such as to accentuate the criticisms of 
those who were opposed in spirit to the prevaUing 
order. _ Resentment against repression manifested 
itself in a sharper opposition to the unbending 
attitude of authority. In proportion as an extemsu 
submission to rule was enforced, so was an internal 
assion for revolt stimulated, especially in the 
omain of religious thought. So marked was the 
opposition between the old and the new ^points 
or view, that Deism became almostjat once identi- 
fied wth an anti-ecclesiastical movement. Instead 
of aiming at a transformation of the old theology 
into another pattern, as had been the object of the 
earlier English Deists, the French representatives 
of the movement advocated a general repudiation 
of theology and the substitution of an undogmatic 
religion in place of Roman Catholicism. To this 
end Voltaire applied the weapons of his caustic 
satire, and the Encyclopcedists added the weight 
of their accumxilated knowledge. Indeed, Diderot 
(t 1784) and his school represent a further stage in 
the do^vnward transition from Deism towards 
Materialism. With him even that residue of 
natural religion which Voltaire would have retained 
became a mere superfluity, resting on no secure 
foimdation of reason, and therefore destined to 
disappear before the advance of intellectual en- 
lightenment. See art. Encyclopedists. 

This tendency to a bare Materialism was to 
some extent checked by the influence of Rousseau 
(tl778), who was at once the product and the 
champion of a reaction against the stiflfness and 
coldness of a cramped Rationalism. In the fact 
that he thus represented the protest of common 
sense against the bare negations of Materialism is 
to be found the explanation of his ■wide popularity. 
But the effect which he produced must not be over- 
estimated. Whatever may have been the result 
of his political speculations in hastening the crisis 
of the Revolution, his influence upon religious 
thought was not more than evanescent. Though 
his genius galvanized for a time into fresh activity 
some of those ideas which had been the stock-in- 
trade of the Deistio writers, he could not restore 
to them the real vigour of life. Deism had had 
its day. The intellectual opposition to the super- 
natural element in Christianity^ ■ivas about to 
assume another form. A new criticism and a new 
apologetic were destined to arise, constructed upon 
lines determined by the new metaphysical theories 
of Kant. 

S- Permanent results. — Controversies upon which 
the attention of thinking men has been focused 
can neither pass away without leaving some 
definite mark on subsequent theology, nor be 
appraised at their proper value unless the character 
and extent of their permanent results be taken 
into account. It will therefore be necessary to 
ask what lasting contribution was made by Deism 
to English theological thought. It is almost a 
matter of surprise to find on examination how 
comparatively scanty is the residuum which has 
stood the test of time. But something no doubt 
has survived." To some extent the Deists were 
successful in establishing their principle of the 
appeal to human reason, even Avhile in tlieir ovn 
application of it they showed little skill or power 
of discrimination. It is noteworthy that they 
called in, as arbiter of the dispute, the common 
sense of the ordinary man, and, as witness, the 
trained skill of the exper^ Obviously, the critical 
questions which were raised^ could not bo settled 
without thorough investigation by men who had 
devoted years of study to the data of these problems. 
A new class of Bible students arose who professed 
to approach their tasks with minds entirely un- 
biased by any dog matic considerations. Whether 


they were as free from prejudice as they them- 
selves supposed, is open to question. At any rate 
the Deists gave an impulse to Biblical criticism, 
the benefit of which still makes itself felt. It 
hM not been forgotten that the same methods of 
scientific inquiry must be applied to sacred as 
to profane history. "What has now become a 
commonplMe of theology was first insisted upon 
by the Deists. That they should have led the 
way in this direction is so much to their credit. 

Again, the appeal to the common sense of those 
who make no claim to any professional knowledge 
of theology has remained markedly characteristic 
of English religion. The religious public, as it is 
called, is disinclmed to divest iteelf of responsibility 
by seeking shelter behind the pronouncements of 
authority. Conscious of inability itself to under- 
take in detail the processes of criticism, it insists 
on seeing the results openly displayed. The debate 
between the champions of tradition and of innova- 
tion is not carried on behind closed doors, but in 
open court. The public desire to follow the 
argument and form for themselves an intelligent 
estimate of the issue. This feature also of our 
religious life is in great measure the outcome of 
the Deistic movement. 

The Deistic controversy left no more important 
legacy behind it than the apologetic method of Bp. 
Butler (t 1762). The Analogy (1736) may always 
be read with profit, but its true greatness cannot 
be rightly appreciated unless the argument be 
■viewed in its proper setting ns an answer to the 
Deistic attack on Christianity. What calls for 
remark is Butler’s careful and guarded exposition 
of the principles of religions evidence in ^position 
to the exaggerated insistence by the Deists on 
certain aspects of the truth and their correspond- 
ing neglect of other equally important considera- 
tions. It is most interesting to observe how free 
he is from any undue bias against his opponents’ 
point of view, how far he is ready to go wnth them, 
and how sincerely, unhesitatingly, and fearlessly 
he recognizes the validity of their appeal to reason, 
while brushing aside their pretentious claim to be 
the only ‘ Free-thinkers.’ It is just because he is 
thus frank in his acknowledgment of the ultimate 
authority of human reason that ho is able to insist 
■with effect on the limitations imposed by ignorance, 
inseparable from our finite condition. He did an 
inestimable service to religion when he e.\posed 
with relentless logic the absurdity of the claim 
that all things in revelation should be made trans- 
parently intelligible to the human mind. It was 
another sendee of scarcely less value when he made 
men realize that revelation consisted cx hypoihesi 
of a scheme composed of a large number oi inter- 
related parts, not one of which can be legitimately 
criticized except in its full context. These were 
precisely the considerations which the Deists over- 
looked. If they have now become the truisms of 
tlieology, it is because Butler first expounded them 
ns the necessary corrective to the emde speculations 
of Deism. See, further, art. Bdtler. 

An allied but distinguishable reaction against 
the temper of Deism reveals itself in the idealistic 
philosopny of Bp. Berkeley (t 1753), who, like his 
contemporary Butler, was moved to indignation at 
the unintelligent superficiality of the prevalent 
unbelief. To him it appearea that the decay of 
faith was in the main due to the general acceptance 
of a faulty mctaphysic, inherited from Locke. 
The Christian verities were rejected on the plea 
that they did not approve themselves to the 
philosophic intellect. But the philosophers were 
themselves remonsible for creating nnnecessarv 
intellectual difficulties. It was they who had 
raised the dust, through which, as they com- 
plained, they could not see. Berkeley directed hit 
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criticism against the half-developed Materialism 
which was the orthodox nietaphysio of the day. 
His rejection of Locke’s conception of the real 
existence of extended matter was accounted 
paradoxical, and on that account chiefly attracted 
attention both favourable and unfavourable. But 
it is sometimes forgotten that this Immaterialism 
of Berkeley was only part of his system. It was 
the foundation on which he built. It led on to his 
conception of the world as the perpetual manifesta- 
tion of the spiritual presence of God. Thus he 
delivered a powerful protest against the view that 
the evidence for the existence of God can he 


the type preached by Tillotson or of that preached 
by Tmdal. In either case it had proved miserably 
ineflective in stemming the tide of infidelity and 
immorality. Wesley came forward at the precise 
moment when there was a wide-spread and despair- 
ing consciousness of the utter sterility of mere 
argument about religion. Boldly discarding the 
discredited appeal to the intellect, he addGressed 
himself to the ineradicable religious instincts of 
manldnd, their sense of sin, their longing for 
forgiveness, the hopeless unrest of the soul to 
which no vision of God has come. In pressing 
home his appeal he touched the hearts of multitudes 


disclosed only through a long and intricate process 
of inference. In opposition to the commonly 
accepted cold mechanical outlook on the universe, 
he preached the doctrine of a continuous communi- 
cation between the Divine and the human spirit 
through the medium of sensible experience. To 
him the material world was the language of God 
addressed to the spiritual ear, and charged with an 
infinite significance for those who would address 
themselves to the task of its interpretation. It 
was too high a conception to commend itself to the 
temper of the 18th century. Nevertheless, the 
impulse towards a religious idealism which Berkeley 
initiated has not been altogether ivithout effect. 
His teaching, which originated in opposition to 
Deism, has remained to this day part of our 
theological heritage. See, further, art. Berkeley. 

The religious protest against Deism which found 
expression in the writings of Butler and Berkeley 
was carried further by Law and Wesley, but witii 
a characteristic difference. The two bishops had 
met the Deists on the field of intellectual reason- 
ing. This was not the method which commended 
itself to the iudgment of the mystic and of the 
revivalist. Tliey appealed from the intellect to 
the verdict of the religious consciousness. Perhaps 
the statement should be made with some qualifica- 
tion with respect to Law, since in the treatise 
which he composed against Tindal his mysticism 
does not yet appear. 

In the Case 0 / Jicason (1731), Law appealed without eoruplo 
to the topic ot intellect ; moreover, ho possessed the power of 
marshalling his arguments with skill and clotliing them In apt 
language. Before the inscrutable mystery of the Inflnito he 
prostrated himself in silent submission, and with a feeling of 
profound reverence yielded a willing obedience to the message 
ot revelation. It Is strange to And Law at this time referring 
to miracles ns the proof of revelation. A little Inter he discovered 
a method of statement more congenial to his natural tempera- 
ment. In the place of controversial argument ho substituted 
the positive nflirmations of the mystic's experience. In opposi- 
tion to Tindal he had taken a low view of the range of human 
reason, and this position he consistently maintained, but in the 
writings of the mystics he found it stated that man possessed 
a faculty of spiritual intuition incomparably more edlcacious 
than reason in the attainment of Divine wisdom. In Ohristlan 
mysticism, Law discovered a system which afforded satisfac- 
tion to his religious instincts ; and he strove to Influence others 
in the same direction, by means of writings which are a strange 
compound of deep spiritual insight and fanciful imaginations. 
Butin the 18th cent, the message of the mystic was vox clamantU 
in deserto. The seed foil on barren ground, where it had no 
opportunity of germinating. 

Law founded no school of English mysticism. 
Though there were many who, like himself, recoiled 
from the irreligiousness of Deism, there were few 
ready to follow whither he led the way. He was 
before his time, and has perhaps more disciples at 
the present day than he had in his own lifetime. 

The same recoil from Deism, but under yet an- 
other aspect, is illustrated by the life and work of 
John Wesley (t 1791). Profoundly influenced by 
Law’s example and ethical teaching, he differed 
widely from him in temperament, and was alike 
ignorant and impatient of the mystical tendencies 
to which the older man resigned himself. _ Em- 
phatically a man of action, he gave expression to 
the protest of the practical religious consciousness 
against the religious impotence of Rationalism. 
It mattered little whether the Rationalism was of 


by means of those very Christian doctrines which 
tue Deists had found too irrational for acceptance, 
and had made the butt of their shallow satire. 
The fall of man, the faet and the malignant 
influence of original sin, the offer of redemption, 
the mystery of the Atonement— these were the 
topics handled by the preacher round whom the 
crowds gathered m their thousands. There could 
not have been a more complete repudiation of the 
whole temper of which Deism was the expression. 
The stale arguments were allowed to drop into 
oblivion. There was a return to older methods of 
less intellectual pretensions. The proof of religion 
was sought no longer in the appeal to natural 
reason, but in the letter of Scripture and in the 
experience of daily life. 

Thus the rise of Wesleyanism coincided with 
the extinction of Deism. Not that_ Deism dis- 
appeared because the problems which it had raised 
had received final and conclusive answers. On the 
contrary, many of these problems involve mysteries 
which, it is probable, wll always remam inscrut- 
able to the unite mind. It is no discredit to the 


apologists of the 18th cent, that in such cases they 
had no solution to offer. Th^ had done all that 
could be expected of them. They had shown the 
alternative creed of the Deist to be weighted with 
difficulties as great as those which he hoped to 
escape by his rejection of Chratianity. They had 
pointed to a way of reconciliation between the 
rights of reason and the claims of faith. It was 
not until this work had been accomplished that 
the Evangelical Revival could exhibit the un- 
diminishea spiritual energy latent in authoritative 
and traditional religion. Then began another 
stage of religious history, a period even more 
distracted irith controversy than that which we 
have been passing in review. But the struggle 
was over new issues. Deism was forgotten. 

11. PniLOSOPUWAL. — I. View of God’s relation 
to the material and the moral world. — The word 
‘ Deism,’ besides serving as the designation of m 
historical religious movement, has been commonly 
used to describe a particular view of God’s n^ure 
and of the dependence of the world upon Him. 
Between the two uses of the word a connexion 
exists, of which some notice ivill presently be 
taken, but it would be a mistake to suppose that 
philosophic Deism was necessarily the accepted 
creed of the Deists of the 18th century. Indeed, 
some who bore the name would at the present day 
be called Theists. But the distinction now made 
between Deism and Theism did not then exist. 
The two expressions were used indiscriminately. 
It is only in later times, since the study of the 
philosophy of religion has been P^fcuted with 
greater attention, that to the word ^eis™ has 
been attached a more defined and exact connotation. 
We proceed to ask. What is the 
by the word in this later and more abstract sense I 

The great question conoemmg the region 
God to the world has received a vast number of 
different answers. To classify into 
the various solutions proposed is P? 

It is difficult to draw Imesof division, -when tlie 
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gradations are almost imperceptible, though at the 
two extremities members of the same series may 
stand' in conspicuous opposition to one another. 
But, since some form of classification is necessary, 
it has been found convenient to separate views as 
to the being of God into two divisions, according 
as they approximate to Pantheism on the one hand 
or to Deism on the other. With the second only 
are we here concerned. Let it be borne in mind 
that our subject of study is not a definite school of 
thought sharply outlined and admitting historical 
treatment. It is rather a vague inclination or 
bent of mind, which in varying degrees is con- 
tinuously present in human thought, and occasion- 
ally, coming prominently to the! front, becomes 
the dominant factor in religious and philosophic 
systems. 

Deism approaches the ultimate problem of the 
rmiverse with a self-satisfied confidence painfully 
out of proportion to the difficulty of the task of 
finding a solution. With little sense of reverence 
for the mystery that lies behind all outward 
appearances, it accepts an answer suggested by 
anthropomorphic ansdogies, and framed in accord- 
ance with uncritical prepossessions. Common 
sense admits no obstinate questionings as to the 
independent existence of the external world, nor 
does it care to inquire too curiously what may be 
the real character of human freedom. It rests 
content with the common assumptions of daily life. 
The Deist, adopting these assumptions as his 
starting-point, finds comparatively little difficulty 
in constructing his theory of God and the world. 
He is ready to acknowledge a Creator. In order 
to account for the existence of the material world, 
it is necessary to assume the existence of a First 
Cause, at whose command creation took effect and 
the cosmos entered on its life. But the Deist’s 
conception of creation is essentially restricted. 
The fabric of the universe is supposed to stand to 
God in the relation which the instrument bears 
to its maker. The heavens are the work of His 
hands, just as the watch is the work of the watch- 
maker. As the craftsman determines the charac- 
teristic properties of his machine, the correlation 
of its parts, their positions and their functions, so 
is God conceived to have dealt ivith the world. He 
brought it into being and ordained its laws. He 
imparted to it once for all the energy which serves 
as the driving power of the stupendous mechanism. 
The Deist recognizes in God the ultimate source of 
matter and motion, and, consistently -with this 
conception, admits the possibility of occasional 
interferences on the part of the Deity. But, though 
the possibility of such interference is granted, the 
probability is called in question. It seems more 
in accordance ivith the principles of Deism that 
Nature should be left to work itself out in obedience 
to laws originally given. _ Any suggestion of a 
deviation from the established order is resented, 
as though to admit it were to be wanting in due 
respect for the inviolable majesty of God’s un- j 
changeableness and the originm perfection of His 
work. A perfect machine, it is supposed, wmfid 
not require from time to time to be adjusted by its 
maker ; nor would the Unchangeable introduce any 
later corrections into a creation which from the 
first reflected His omniscience and omnipotence. 

Similarly based on anthropomorphic analogies, 
and subject in consequence to similar defects, is 
the Deistic conception of the relation of God to 
the moral world. He is the supreme Governor, 
the author of moral as of physical law, but as 
remote in the one region as in the other from the 
particular cases exhibiting the working of His laws. 
He is thought of as filling the part of legislator 
and judge to the imiverse of moral beings; and 
these analogies, derived from the organization of 


human society, are treated as though they were 
entirely adequate not only to iUnstrate, but even 
to explain. His supreme authority. The moral 
law is assumed to be sufliciently well knoivn by aU 
for the practical purooses of life. Pains and 
pleasures, present and future, are attached respect- 
ively to its infringement and its observance. 
Men are automatically punished and rewarded, in 
strict accordance with their deserts. In the moral 
as in the physical world there is neither need nor 
room for tne special interposition of the supreme 
Governor. 

Whatever shortconfings such a view of the 
nature of God may have, — and they are both obvious 
and important, — ^yet in some respects it tallies with 
the promptings of the religious instincts of men. 
It is opposed to Materialism, avoiding the desperate 
necessity of ascribing to matter an independent 
eternal existence of its own. Nor is God reduced, 
as in Pantheism, to a mere abstraction, an im- 
personal substratum of the imiverse. He is a real 
person, standing over against the world and man. 
Human personality also is preserved. Man retains 
his freedom, and justice is done to his responsibility. 
As he sows so shall he reap, according to laws that 
admit of no exception. Obviously in these ideas 
there is much that is true, and the truth is of that 
positive kind to which appeal must be made in 
practical exhortation and the enforcement of 
ethical teaching. But with the truth is mingled 
much error. The consequent weaknesses of Deism 
are both theoretical and practical. 

2 . Defects in conceptions of Creation and Finite 
£3;istence. — Deism labours under the disadvantage 
of being a dnalistic explanation of the world. Not 
indeed that it is explicitly so. The charge would 
be repudiated. But tbe repudiation means no 
more than that the Deist is unconscious of the 
fact, having been content to leave unexamincd 
many of the conceptions ivith which he deals. 
Notably is this the cose with the idea of Creation. 
The God of the Deist is, in fact, a demiurge who 
has shaped into a cosmos a matter essentially alien 
from Himself. And, though the Deist replies that, 
according to his teaching, matter is not shaped 
by God but called into being by His creative word, 
the answer is unsatisfactoiy. For this creation 
of an alien matter out of nothing presents, on 
examination, insuperable difficulties. There is 
nothing to bridge the gap between the Creator and 
His creation. Nor is any attempt made to find in 
the nature of God any motive towards the act of 
creation. Kecourse is had to the conception of an 
entirely arbitrary and inexplicable act of power. 

Equally lacking in depth is the Deist’s view of 
the problem of finite existence. From his stand- 
point the words ‘ in God we live, and move, and have 
our being’ are destitute of any real significance. 
For to all intents and purposes he conceives of the 
world as existing independently of the Deity. Tlio 
essential dualism of the conception is disguised, 
not removed, by laying stress on the oripnatiou 
of one form of existence from the other. Whatever 
may have been the relation of the two at the 
moment of creation, the finite, as it now is, pos- 
sesses a substantial independence of the Infinite. 
The apparent simplicity of the view is gained by 
the abandonment of any attempt to reach the 
conception of an underlying uni^, 

A further weakness of Deism is disclosed ns soon 
as the relation of the moral law to the trill of God 
becomes the subject of discussion. For it Ls pre- 
cisely here that those analogies with c.arlbly nilers 
on which the Deist relies break doivn and fail the 
inquirer at the most critical point of his investiga- 
tion. For, if the analog}' of legislation be pressed, 
then it will appear as though the moral law were 
determined arbitrarily according to the Dirine 
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will and pleasure. Its necessity or inevitableness 
seemingly disappears. On the other hand, if the 
judicial function of the Supreme Governor be put 
m the forefront, and the moral law be regarded as 
existing in the reason of things, and requiring 
only to be enforced by the Divine power, then it 
would seem as though the freedom of God’s action 
were limited by a rule superior to Himself. From 
this dilemma the principles of Deism offer no way 
of escape. If the externality of God in relation to 
the world, physical or moral, bo assumed, then in 
some way or other limitations and restrictions are 
placed upon the Divine nature. In tlie one case, 
God is left confronted by an independent material 
world ; in the other case, by an independent law 
of right and wrong. And the very essence of 
Deism lies in its assumption of God’s externality. 

Theoretic unsoundness is attended with practical 
deficiencies. Deism has not been without injurious 
effect on those who have adopted it as their creed. 
If it be admitted that man’s highest spiritual life 
is attained in proportion as he rises to communion 
with God, then it must be confessed that Deism 
can never carry the soul up into this region. The 
appearances of the world, however intricate in 
design and prodigal of beauty, convey to the heart 
no message significant of the indwelling jiresence 
of God. The most that the Deist may legitimately 
do is to follow back a many-linked chain of infer- 
ence to a point in the far past when God, at the 
moment of creation, was in contact with His world. 
In a universe so conceived, man feels himself left 
to his own resources. A cold tribute of perfunctory 
worship is all that he is likely to offer to a God 
whoso arm is never stretched out in answer to 
prayer, whose ear is never open to the supplication 
of the penitent. Man learns to think that his wel- 
fare depends entirely upon the accuracy of his know- 
ledge of those general laws by which the course of 
the world is determined, and upon his skill in 
adapting himself to them. There is stimulated in 
him a spirit of self-sufficiency and self-assertion ns 
towards God, and a certain hardness and lack of 
sympathy towards his fellow-men. 

Deistic premisses do not positively exclude the 
possibility of revelation, but create a strong pre- 
judice against it. For revelation is a species of 
miracle, and open to all the objections which, in 
the mind of the Deist, bear against the miraculous. 
It is an interference with the regular course of the 
world. In some forms of Deism the idea of a 
Divine interposition is accepted without hesitation 
or sense of incongruity. But further consideration 
is likely to suggest the thought that the need for 
interference with the world is due to some original 
weakness of construction ; and the Deist, in his 
anxiety to uphold the credit of the First Cause, is 
led to deny first the need for, and then the fact of, 
revelation. 

Deism is a curiously unstable system of belief. 
It could hardly be othenvise, considering that the 
premisses from which it sets out are wanting 
in consistency and in definiteness. Beginning by 
assuming the unqualified correctness of a few of 
the truths which appeal to the religious instinct, 
it reaches at length a position in flagrant contra- 
diction to fundamental religious beliefs. The 
utUity of prayer and the possibility of communica- 
tion between God and man are ideas which have 
always found a home in the unsophisticated 
religiofis oousciousness ; yet these are the ideas 
which Deism finally discovers to bo incompatible 
with its teaching about the Divine nature. And, 
when these ideas have been repudiated, there 
follows the gradual encroachment of an irreligious 
temper, and the elimination from life of the 
effective power of religion. Though nominally 
belief in God be retained, it becomes wholly in- 


operative— the furniture of the mind rather than 
the inspiration of the heart. 

3. Examples of Deistic systems.— Deism in the 
sense which we are now investigating we have 
defined to bo a tendency of thought. It is a 
tendency which for the most part has been counter- 
aeted by stronger forces. But occasional examples 
in the history of religion and philosophy prove that 
it is capable of gaining the ascendancy. Apart 
from the influence of revelation, the drift of ethnic 
religions has been in the direction of Polytheism 
and Pantheism rather than towards the opposite 
extreme of Deism. For men are swayed more 
easily by their emotions than by their reason, and 
to the feelings the colder system of Deism is less 
attractive than these other forms of error. The 
most conspicuous example of a religion in which 
Deistic forms of thought are paramouut is Con- 
fucianism, which exhibits a characteristic combina- 
tion of qualities and defects. In particular, there 
is a decorous recognition of heaven as the source 
from which man derives his nature, although, for the 
attainment of virtue, little importance is attached 
to the communication between God and man. Its 
ideal includes the observance of an exacting moral 
code, but does not rise above this level. Sin as an 
oifence against God, and virtue as trustful depend- 
ence on His help, are conceptions that find no place 
in a system which is almost pure Deism. 

_ Stoicism is another, but less complete, illustra- 
tion of the working of the same tendency. The 
insistence on the law of nature, and on the universal 
order extending through the world, is a thoroughly 
‘ Deistic ’ idea. So also, in several respects, are the 
ethical notions of the Stoics, their emphasis on the 
power of the ivill, and their doctrine of man’s self- 
sufficiency. These indeed are points on which they 
set precedents followed in later times. For the 
18th cent. Deists, familiarized through a classical 
education ivith the writings of the ancient Stoics, 
drew much of their inspiration from this source. 
On the other hand. Stoicism contained ideas irre- 
concilable with pure Deism. Its Pantheism, though 
far from being consistently developed to its logical 
issues, is sufficient to diflerentiate it from any 
system in which God is assumed to be personally 
distinct from the world. In ethics, its rejection 
of all utilitarian considerations is opposed to the 
characteristic temper of Deism. Thus, though 
there is a genetic relationship between Stoicism 
and English Deism, the oflspring difiered in some 
essential features from the parent. 

Its marked preference for the Deistic explanation 
of the universe accounts in large measure alike for 
the strength and the weakness of Muhammadanism. 
No one will deny that the effect of the teaching of 
Islam is to produce in its adherents a very real and 
deep reverence for God, the all-powerfm Creator 
and Ruler of the world. At the same time the 
oppressive sense of a great and unbridged gulf 
between God and man checks and_ thwarts the 
natural action of man’s religious instincts. Great 
as is the regularity with which the prescribed 
forms of devotion are observed, the worshipper 
adores an infinitely distant God. The specificsuly 
Christian coneeption of freedom of access to the 
Divine throne is conspicuously absent. When 
petitions for particular benefits are offered up, 
they are addressed (at any rate in many parts of 
the Muhammadan world) to inferior powers 
rather than to God. This degradation of prayer 
is remarkablo evidence of the obstacle which peisin 
opposes to the exercise of nian’s highest spiritual 
function, communion with his Maker. ^ 

After all, the classical example of the J)eistic 
tendency is to be found in the 18th cent. Deists ; 
and herein lies the justification for attaching to 
the same word an historical and an abstract sense. 
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In the writings of Toland, Collins, Tindal, and 
other historical Deists is contained the exposi- 
tion of precisely those ideas which combine to 
make up Deism in the abstract. Not, indeed, 
that in any single one of these writers is Deism 
vocally rounded oif and cleared from all incon- 
sistencies. Men seldom press their principles to 
the uttermost ; nor were the Deists, with their lack 
of philosophical acumen, likely to he exceptions to 
the rule. Side by side with arguments which in 
effect exclude God’s direct action on the world, they 
placed statements of belief which the most exacting 
Theist would find irreproachable. Gradually the 
logic of events disclosed the true implications of 
their principles, with the result that Deism was 
either repudiated in favour of a return to historic 
Christianity, or exchanged for avowed infidelity. 
See, further, art. Theism. 
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DELHI. — The name applied specially to the 
modem city of Shahjahanahfid on the right bank 
of the Jumna (lat, 28“ 38' 58" N, ; long. 77° 16' 30'; E.), 
and generally to a collection of ruined cities, 
covering an area of about 45 sq. miles, in the 
neigh^urhood. Classifying these cities from N. to 
S., wo have (1) Firozabad of Flroz Shah Tughlaq 
(c. A.D. 1360), adjoining modem Delhi on the 
south ; (2) Indrapat or Indraprastha, associated 
with the earliest legends of the Ajyan occupation 
of the Jumna valley, the foundation of which by 
Yudhisthira and his brothers, the five Pandavas, 
is recorded in the Mahahharata ; the site was 
reoocupied by Hurndyun and Slier Shah (c. 1540) ; 
(3) Siri, fortified by Ala-ud-dln (c. 1300) ; (4) 
Jahanpanah, the space between old Delhi and 
Siri, which was gradually occupied and ulti- 
mately connected with the cities N. and S. of 
it (c. 1330) ; (5) Old Delhi, or the Fort of Rae 
Pithora, the original Delhi of the Pathan invaders 
in the 12th century ; (6) Tughlaqdbad, built by 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq (c. 1320). Modem Delhi, 
or Shdlijahandbad, named after the Emperor 
Shahjahan (1628-58), may be said to date from 
about 1650, the famous palace being first erected 
(1638-48), and forming the nucleus of the new 
city. The cities thus enumerated contain a vast 
variety of architectural remains, some of tlie 
greatest interest and beauty. Here it is possible 
to name only a few of those most closely connected 
with the religious beliefs of the successive occu- 
pants of this liistoric site. 

In the first place, Delhi contains two of tho 
famous inscribed pillars of the Emperor ASoka 
(g.v.), erected about 250 B.C. The inscriptions 
contain the code of moral and religions precepts 
promulgated by this great mler. These pillars, 
one of which stands on the historic ridge, the 
other in the mined city of Firozab.4d, were re- 
moved to Delhi in A.D. 1356 by Firoz Shah Tughlaq, 
the former from Meenit in the United Provinces, 


the other from ToprS in the Umballa district of 
the Panjiih. The pillar on the ridge was much 
injured by an explosion early in the 18th cent. ; 
that at Firozfibad is in an excellent state of preser- 
vation, and is the most interesting of all the 
Aioka pillars, inasmuch as it is the only one on 
which the invaluable Seventh Edict is inscribed. 
Another interesting Hindu relic is the iron pillar 
which stands near the Kutab MinSr in Old Delhi 
It was erected by a certain Rdjd Chandra, and 
may be dated approximately a.d. 400. It is a 
marvellous example of the skill attained by the 
Hindu metallurgists of the time. Close by, the 
mosque of QutD-ud-din was rebuilt out of the 
materials of one or more Jain temples. One 
cloister, with rows of finely carved pillars, remains 
in good preservation. The innermost court of this 
mosque, with its corridors and west end, was built 
in A.D. 1191, and the screen of arches, the glory of 
the building, was erected six years later. The 
splendid tower, the Qntb or Kutab Minfir, named 
after its founder, was completed by Shams-ud-din 
Altamsh (1211-36), who also extended the great 
mosque. Much controversy has arisen regarding 
the purpose for which this tower was erected. 
Fergusson (p. 606) denies that it has any con- 
nexion with the great mosque at the south-east 
comer of which it stands. According to him, 

Mt was not designed as a place from which the mueddin should 
c^l the prayers, though its lower gallerj* may hare been 
used for that purpose also, but as a tower of victory , -hi Ja>°a 
Stambha, In fact, — an emblem of conquest, which the Hindus 
could only too easily understand and appreciate/ This view 
appears to be mistaken^ 

Cunningham (Archaologtcal Eeports, iv. p. ix) 
shows that it is distinctly called a mazanah, or 
muaffin’s tower, by tho Syrian geographer Abulfida 
(A.D. 1273-1345), and he cites several examples of 
early mosques which have but one minor each. 
The inscriptions also prove that this was tho pur- 
pose of its erection. 

The lovely Alai Darwfiza, or gate of Al6, was 
built by Ala-ud-din Khilji (1296-1316). Close by 
is the beautiful tomb of Shams-ud-din. 

•Though siimll,’ writes Fergusson, ’it is one ot the richest 
examples ot Hindu art applied to Mahomedan purposes that 
Old Delhi affords, and & extremely beautiful, though the 
builders still display a certain inaptness in fitting the details to 
their new purposes. ... In addition to tho beauty ot its details, 
it is interesting as being the oldest tomb known to exist in 
India. He [Shams-ud-din] died A.n. 1236.’ 

Among the other interesting and beautiful 
mosoues, of which Delhi possesses such n large 
number, the following may bo mentioned ; tne 
Kala or Kal&n Masjid, built in Firozabad about 
A.D. 1380, is interesting ns an example of the early 
so-called Pathan style. The facade of the mosque 
of Slier Shah in the Purana (Jila is, says Fanshawe 
(p. 228), ‘ quite the most striking bit of coloured 
decoration at Delhi, and has been satisfactorily 
restored.^ . . . The interior is extremely fine, the 
pattern in tho pendentives below tho dome being 
very effective.’ ‘The Jamf Masjid, or cathedral 
mosque of Shahjahan, built in 1648-50, is,’ says 
Fergusson (p. 600), ‘ not unlike, in plan, the Motl 
Masjid of Agra (g.v.), though built on a much 
larger scale, and adorned with two noble minarets, 
winch are wanting in the Agra example ; while, 
from the somewhat caprioions admixture of red 
sandstone with white marble, it is far from possess- 
ing the same elegance and purity of effect. It is, 
however, one of the few mosques, either in India or 
elsewhere, that are designed to produce a pleasing 
effect externally.’ This great mosque, built close 
to the palace, seems to have rendered it unnecessary 
to erect a private court chapel within its walls. 
\\Tien a Moti Masiid was added by Aurangzlb, the 
building was small, and, though pretty, quite un- 
worthy of the place, and illustrates the rapid 
decadence of hluharamadan ecclesiastical ar^i- 
teoture after the time of Shahjahun. 
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Delhi is equally rich in the number and variety 
of its sepulchres. Humayan, the second Mughal 
Emperor, lies in a stately tomb. ‘ In mere beauty,’ 
says Fanshawe^. 230), ‘it cannot, of course, com- 
pare mth the Taj at Agra, but there is an effect 
of strength about it whi^ becomes the last resting- 
place of a Moghul warrior whose life was marked 
by manj[ struggles and vicissitudes; and most 
people will probably prefer its greater simplicity 
to either the son’s [Akbar’s] tomb at Sikandra, 
near Agra, or the grandson’s [Jahangir’s] tomb at 
Shadara, near Lahore.’ The dargah, or shrine, of 
Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya and the other Chishti 
shrines at Ajmir, the Kutab and Pakpattan, are 
the places most revered in all India by Muham- 
madans. His story is fully given by Fanshawe 
(p. 236), who believes that there is no ground for 
the popular legend which attributes the origin 
of Thuggee to him. He died at Delhi in A.D. 
1324, ana the buildings — the gate of which bears 
the date 1378 — are mostly due to the Emperor 
Firoz Shah Tughlaq. Round the resting-place of 
the saint are many beautiful and interesting monu- 
ments. That of Jnhanara Begam, the faithful 
daugliter of the Emperor Shahjahan, bears the 
touching epitaph: ‘Let green grass only conceal 
my grave ; grass is the best covering of the grave 
of the meek.’ Close by is the tomb of the un- 
fortunate Emperor Muhammad Shah, who died in 
1748, in whose time Delhi was captured and 
sacked by the ruthless Persian, Nadir Shah. If 
not a tnumph of design, its beautiful pierced 
marble screens are admirable. Near these are the 
earlier tombs of the poet Amir Khusrfl, who died 
in 1324, and of the historian Kliondamir — the 
latter not being now identifiable. 
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DELIBERATION. — Deliberation is a complex 
mental state, preceding, and issuing in, choice or 
decision. It is a fundamental characteristic of 
personal consciousness, due to the fact that a mind 
furnished with experience is generally confronted 
irith alternative possibilities. There is in the child 
a long and interesting genetic period before full- 
blown deliberation is born. This early daivning 
stage, before self-consciousness has arrived, and 
while the processes of decision are below the idea- 
tional level, has been called ' deliberative sugges- 
tion.’ While life is still on ,the_ organic and 
impulsive level, co-ordinate sense-stimuli confremt 
one another, and there is a corresponding conflict 
of motor-reactions. 

Baldwin, in his Mental Development (p. 127), gives a good 
example of this primitive typo of deliberation, A child of eight 
months, under his observation, formed the habit of scratching 
the face of its mother or nurse with its finger-nails, until, as a 
result, the close proximity of any face was a sufficient sugges- 
tion for it to give a violent scratch. To break the habit, the 
child’s father slapped its fingers each time it semtehed, and 
after a few experiences the habitual reaction was checked. 
When a face approached the child, it would grow solemn and 
quiet, and gaze at the face, hardly moving a muscle ; then, 
after a trying period of balance, it would eitlier suddenly 
scratch or turn away to something which its father provided as 
a counter-attraction. 

Out of this organic and neural stage the higher, 
full-grotvn type of deliberation evolves. These 
instinctive and impulsive motor processes, with 
their corresponding emotional tones, are gradually 
registered in consciousness and furnish the basic 
memory-material for real deliberation. The alter- 
natives now in conflict are more or less clearly 
envisaged, and in turn occupy the centre of the 


mental stage, _ imtil one alternative dominates 
attention and is selected, though throughout life 
conscious deliberation is only rarely necessary. 
Organized, t.c. habitual, reactions determine a very 
large part of our choices, and, though we often 
delay action because of inhibitory tendencies, such 
delay is not necessarily deliberation. Much of our 
deliberation, again, does not rise to a clear cogni- 
tion of alternative ends. Blurred images, fitful 
feelings, disconnected words, or a system of mental 
‘labels,’ often stand for the act of deliberation, 
and we oscillate from one alternative to the other 
without a clear forecast of the grounds at issue, or 
the ends in view. Moreover, we are often relieved 
of the necessity to deliberate by the dynamic char- 
acter of ideas. Many of the acts of a normal 
person are ideo-motor, that is to say, the idea itself 
is propulsive enough to sweep directly and un- 
hindered into action. All ideas would thus produce 
action (1) if they were sufficiently propulsive, and 
(2) if they did not meet conflicting situations in 
the mind. It is this complex conflict of ideas, of 
reasons, of motives, of practical means, that forces 
deliberation upon us. 

The inhibitory situation which blocks impulsive 
tendencies or ideo-motor action, and which involves 
indecision and deliberation, may be, and often is, 
the marginal, or fringe, consciousness that forms 
the backCTound to the idea in full focus. We 
cannot teU why we do not act imon the idea which 
points us towards any end. We feel an indescrib- 
able restraint that checks our impulses and holds 
us from action. As W, James puts it ; 

‘ No matter how sharp the foreground-reasons may be, or 
how Imminently close to bursting through the dam and carry- 
ing the motor consequences their own way, the background, 
however dimly felt, la always there; and Its presence . . . 
sen’cs ns an efiective check upon the Irrevocable discharge 
{Prine. of Psychology, \\. bWh 

The period of hesitation, balance, or deliberation 
may be indefinitely prolonged; but usually, by 
processes which are largely sub-conscious, the 
‘ reasons ’ for one alternative over the other, or for 
one possibility over the others, come into clearer 
focus, stay fixed in attention, and plainly dominate; 
and the mind settles into a decision. 

The moral significance of this_ inward balance, 
this weighing of alternativeSj is obvious. All 
higher ethic^ behaviour has. its rise here. The 
person who deliberates is no longer at the mercy of 
the solicitation of instinct, impulse, or a sudden 
thought ; for all these motor tendencies are now 
forced to run the gauntlet of well-organized inhibi- 
tions. Each idea must dominate, if it is to dominate 
at all, by finding its place in the complex whole of 
a formed consciousness by adjusting itself to the 
ground-swell of a fashioned character. 

A genuine moral decision, a self-determined 
action, is arrived at only when the permanent core 
of the self has found expression ; and that is 
ordinarily reached through serious reflexion and 
exhausting inner struggle, which is deliberation in 
its deepest significance. , „ , , „ 

’ Baldwin, Mental Developm_ent^Nevi 


Mind of Man, do. 1902; A. Bain, 'vf’ „• 

1859 P18S0); J. Sully, Human Mind, do. 189 ^ W. James, 
Principles of Psychology, New York, 2 vola., 1891 (21905), also 
Psychology (a briefer course), do. 1892^^^^^ 

DELICT.— Considerable difficulty exists in re- 
gard to the definition of the term ‘ delict in Roman 
law and in systems of modem law foun^ded on the 
Roman. The difficulties are not so great, however, 
as those which attach to the definition of tort 
the term which, on the whole, corresponds to it m 
English law. English laivyers have failed to pro- 
duce a perfectly satisfactory definition of the latter 
term, and it is probable that it reafly represente, 
1 Markby (Elements of Law, p. 347) says, a false 
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classification. Usage, due to historical accident 
and variety of jurisdiction, has excluded from the 
English tern cases which in principle fall under it. 
The definition of ‘ delict ’ in General Jurisprudence 
ought to give the essential principle underlying the 
technicalities of particular legal systems. 

Moyle (Justiniani Institutiones, lib. iv. pt. 1, 
note) says ‘ A delict is usually defined as a viola- 
tion of a jus in rem which generates an obliga- 
tion remissible by the private individual who is 
wronged.’ He finds fault with this definition, as 
admitting cases where the party injured is only 
entitled to recover damages. According to Moyle 
(t6.), true delicts possess three peculiarities: they 
give rise to independent obligations ; they always 
involve doltts or culpa ; and the remedies by which 
they are redressed are penal. Sohm {Institutes, Eng. 
tr.^, 1901, p. 432), on the other hand, includes such 
non-penal actions underactions arising from delicts. 

The above definition seeks to distinguish ‘ delict,’ 
as generating an obligation remissiblehy the private 
individual, from ‘ crime.’ This is to adopt Austin’s 
distinction between civil and criminal injuries ; for 
he holds that the distinction consists in a mere dif- 


tional element is present. The involuntary ele- 
ment arises from the law which forces on the judge 
the position of having to decide the suit. Yet this 
very case shows that dolus or culpa may be present 
in ffuasi-deliots. If this is the true point of dis- 
tinction between delict and guari-delict, it justifies 
the profound comment of Austin (styled by Pollock 
[^, cit. p. 18] ‘perverse and unintelligent criti- 
cism’), which implies that there is no essentiM 
distinotion from the point of view of legal classi- 
fication between guari-contract and owaji-deliot 
(Austin, op. cit. p. 914). The only possible distinc- 
tion must be that stated by Austin : that, in the 
one, the obligation arises from services rendered ; 
in the other, from wrong done or services omitted, 

Literatcee. — Inititutes o/ ./twftnfan, Sandara' or Moyle’s cd. ; 
J. Austin, Lectures on Jurisprudence^, london, isoS; T. E. 
Holland, Elements of JurisprudenceVl, Oxford, 1000; W. 
Markby, Elements of Law^, do. 18SS; F. Pollock, Law of 
TortsS, London, 1907 ; A. Underbill, Law ofTorts^, do. 1005. 
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DELOS.— See Amphictyony. 

DELPHI.— See Ain?HiCTYONY, Oracles (Gr.). 


ference of procedure, viz. whether the ofience is pur- 
sued at the discretion of the in jtttcd party or at that 
of the State (Lectures on Jurispmdence^, p. 405). 
Blackstone (iv. 6), followed by Holland (Elements 
of Jurisprudence''-^, p. 320), regards the distinction 
as tummg on whether the wrong is one against 
individuals as individuals, or aiiects the whole 
community as a community. Again, some have 
regarded the very circumstance whether mere re- 
dress is given for loss sufiered, or whether, on the 
other hand, a penalty is inflicted for wrongs done, 
as the distinguishing feature between ci\^ and 
criminal injuries. If the latter line of distinction 
be adopted, what Moyle considers ap essential of 
all delicts would become the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of crimes as contrasted wira delicts. ^ 

In English law, wrongs to property to which no 
ethical censure attaches are included among ‘terts.’ 
Pollock (Law of Tarts*, p, 18), in order to maintain 
intact the features of rfofws (‘wrongful intention’) 
m culpa (‘negligence’), and consequent penal culpa- 
bility, as essential ingredients in those torts that 
are delicts, regards the torts from which these 
features are absent as obligations arising, not ex 
delicto, but quasi ex delicto. This leads to the 
distinction between delicts and gwari-delicte. _ By 
some there is said to be no distinction in principle, 
delicts being those wrongs wliich were made_ actipn- 
able by the old civil law of Borne, gwowi-delipts 
those which were made actionable by the legislation 
of the prsetor. If, however, we take the instances 
given in the Institutes of Justinian , — a judge who, 
corruptly or through ignorance of law, has made a 
suit his own, and an innkeeper who is responsible 
for the loss of property of nis guests, — we see a 
distinction perfectly analogous to that between 
contracts and gwaw-contracts. As in some cases 
the law establishes a tie or obligation^ between 
the parties, the same as would have existed had 
there been a contract between them, so, in other 
cases, it establishes an obligation similar to that 
which would have arisen, had a delict been com- 
mitted. The point of difierence between a contract 
and a g«affi-contmct is that one is formed volun- 
tarily oy the person bound, the other is formed 
involuntarily. In like manner, in the case of a 
delict, there is voluntary action — action from which 
it is possible to abstain ; in the case of a gwosi- 
delict, the obligation arises from an act or position 
in regard to umich the person^ bound has had no 
option. The judge must decide the suit. The 
innkeeper is bound by the act of the thief. There 
may or may not be dolus or culpa. It is true that, 
in the case of the corruptly decided suit, a voli- 
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DELUGE. — I. Meaning of the term. — The 
word ‘ Deluge ’ (Lat. diluvium, Fr. deluge, ‘ a 
great flood ’) has been very generally used to denote 
the Bible Flood (Heb. !?b!?) recorded in Gn 6-9'^ 
It is commonly understood to imply that the 
Noachian Flood, as the narrative naturally sug- 
gests, covered the surface of the whole world, and 
that all men and all terrestrial animals perished, 
excepting those providentially saved in the Ark 
(see esp. 6’’ “ 9’“). 

II. Supposed confirmation of the Bible Deluge. 
— So considered, the Deluge formed, it was once 
believed, a very important epoch in the world’s 
history. 

I. Attention was called to the marked difference 
between the extinct species of animals which lived 
before the Deluge, and whose fossil remains are 
found in various geological strata, and those in 
existence at the present day; nor does it seem 
always to have been realized that this distinction 
is in itself an argument against the literal truth of 
the Bible narrative, according to which all species 
of animals should have survived, or God’s purpose 
must have failed. 


2 . A more cogent proof of the general truth of 
the Bible story seemed to lie in the fact that 
Deluge stories, or stories in which a great Flood 
forms a more or less prominent part, are remark- 
ably frequent in the folklore of the ancient litera- 
ture of peoples scattered over the greater part of 
the world. It has been confidently argued that 
these all originated in the great universal Deluge, 
of which they were more or less obscure traditions 
handed doum from their ancestors— Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth. Moreover, special stress was laid on 
the extraordinary accuraey with which the memory 
of certain details had in some cases been preserved 
(see below, IV. A. v,). 

III. Reasons for not accepting a universal 
Deluge. — The belief in a universal Deluge has 
long been abandoned by well-informed writers. 

1, It was found impossible thus to account 
satisfactorily for the various races of mankind and 
their distribution. Ethnological research suggested 
the existence of races altogether independent of 
the Bible system, who survived the Flood and 
were themselves descended from a pre-Adamite 
stock (see Antedilevians). 

2 . Bub the most fatal objections are those that 
arise from a study of the natural sciences. 

(o) Gcolopj-, BS now understo^, gives a very Bimple and 
credible account of the history of the world hr natural agencies— 
shrinkage, gradual sinkings and njAeavala, deposits by action of 
ammalcul® and otherwise, the action of heat, water, and ice. 
etc., m which a Deluge finds no place. It Is, in fact, absolutely 
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impossible, unless we may postulate a period in which the sur- 
face of the earth was so even that all the water possible at any 
riven time could have covered it ns one vast ocean. But oven 
if this ever were so, such a Deluge would find its analogue, not 
in the Bible Flood, hut in the ‘ deep ' (tlhOm) of Gn 1*. 

(6) The study of comparative Zoology has abundantly proved 
that there is no definitely marked division between extinct 
species of animals and those of the present day which could he 
accounted for by such a break in the history of the animal world. 
In fact, the extinct species, ns, e.g., the trilobite, ammonite, and 
ichthyosaurus, had died out countless ages before man appeared 
on the earth, and by the operation of natural laws which still 
prevail. 

(c) The s.amB also is true of plant life and its history. And in 
this connexion it may be observed that the Ilible story, in con- 
tradistinction to the Akkadian (see below, IV. A. vi. (m)), says 
nothing of the presen-ation of ve^tation, the greater part of 
which must have perished had the Flood lasted a year. 

3. To the unscientific mind, however, the most 
striking difiionlties are those which arise from the 
obvious improbabilities, or rather impossibilities, 
of the story of Genesis itself. 

Most of US have from childhood, through the influence of 
pictures and toy-arks, been accustomed to imagine Noah's Ark 
ns a great vessel with a huge raised hold in the middle. But 
there is nothing in the Hebrew or in the Bible narrative to 
suggest anything of the kind. Tlio Ark was rather a huge box 
with a closed door and dark windows, which had to be opened 
for its inmates to look out. There were no sails or oars, no 
sailors to navigate this strange structure or cell Noah what be 
wished to know. The box, nevertheless, floated safely across 
what one would naturally have supposed a stormy sea (see Gn 7n, 
and cf. Akkadian story (V. A, i.]), and that for presumably some 
hundreds of miles to the mountains of Armenia (Ararat). Largo 
as this box was, it was infinitely too small to contain sevens of 
all dean animals, and pairs of unclean animals, as xot now Imow 
them. But this is what the story requires, unless we are to 
suppose — a thing highly improbable in itself, and opposed to 
geological records — tliat there has been a very largo evolution 
of species since that, geologically speaking, recent period. These 
animals, thus huddled up together, arc tended and preserved for 
apparently a whole year with necessarily huge supplies of food 
of various kinds — animal and vegetable. In a word, four men 
and four women were able to do, under such conditions, without, 
it would seem, the slightest dlfilculty, what taxes the utmost 
skill and ingenuity of zoologists with such space and under such 
conditions os are possible in our Zoological Gardens. Imarino, 
for example, the hippopotamus or the seal a whole year without 
water, or the polar bear cooped up for a single year in the vitiated 
atmosphere of a ' room * in the Ark 1 But oven these difficulties 
are hardly so bewildering to the imagination ns those connected 
with collecting the animals and getting them into the Ark. If 
wo attempt to realize the Journeys necessary to the Tropics and 
the Arctic regions, to Islands and continents, to marshes and 
mountains and seas, the difficulty of capturing all these animals 
alive, bringing them back and getting them into the Ark, wo are 
forced to the conclusion that it was absolutely Impossible, except 
by a series of miracles, of which the story in the Bible pves no 
hint. The whole is narrated in a simple childlike way by those 
who evidently did not see the difficulties, and obviously could 
not have seen them then os wo see them now. 

4. A further OTOund for not accepting as literally 
true the Bible Deluge story will be found by com- 
paring it with parallel stories of similar origin 
which will presently be discussed. It avill be 
sufficient to observe here that diverging accounts 
of any supposed event tend of themselves to cast 
suspicion on any one of them, unless that is 
obviously the source of the rest, which certainly 
cannot be proved of the Bible story. 

5. To these difficulties may be added, in con- 
clusion, the general difficulties in accepting as 
historically and literally true the early chapters 
of Genesis, of which the Deluge story forms a 
part. One who on scientific grounds^ rejects the 
literal truth of Gn 1, or on mythological grounds 
that of Gn 2. 3, would very naturally feel some 
hesitation in accepting the Deluge story, even if it 
presented no serious difficulties of its oavn. 

IV. Explanations of Deluge stories discussed. — 
But, if such a Deluge as that described in the Bible 
is impossible, at least avithout a series of improbable 
miracles, how else explain the prevalence of that 
belief among so many and so far-separated peoples T 
An attempt to answer this question wUl form the 
chief subject of this article. It involves a com- 
plicated inquiry. The Deluge, or Flood, stories in 

t uestion vary so greatly that a really adequate 
iscussion would carry us beyond our necessary 
limits. The reader will grasp the full force of the 


arguments given only if he studies for himself the 
stories as given by Andree and in other sources 
here referred to. The course now proposed is first 
to give the answers which have already been 
suggested, -with such illustrations and comments 
as may help the student towards a satisfactory 
solution, and then to discuss separately some of 
the more important stories or groups of stories on 
mainly ethnological or geographical lines. 

Speaking generally, then, the following five 
explanations nave been given of the prevalence of 
Dmuge, or Flood, stories among different races of 
mankind : that they are (A) traditions of the Bible 
Deluge; (B) traditions of independent, generally 
local, floods of greater or less extent; (d) pseudo- 
scientific explanations of natural phenomena or 
the like ; (D) parts of cosmological systems ; (E) 
Nature myths. In point of fact, comparatively few 
writers have adopted any one of these theories 
exclusively. Cheyne, for example, in his article 
‘Deluge,’ in EBr^, made a marked distinction 
between a Deluge proper — a supposed submersion 
of the whole world — and partial floods, which may 
have given rise to Deluge stories. Certainly few, 
whatever general theory of Deluge stories they 
may hold, would fail to recognize that the Chinese 
story, at any rate, is based on the tradition of a 
local flood. 

A. The traditional origin of Delu^ stories . — ^Is 
the belief that the many and various Deluge stories 
of diflerent parts of the world had their common 
origin in the Flood described in the Bible, home 
out by the stories themselves in detail and by 
what we may reasonably infer as to their history ? 

i. Andree lays special stress on the fact that 
there are many parts of the world where no Deluge 
story has yet been discovered, such as Egypt and 
Japan. Tliere are others, such as Africa, where 
they are very rare. It is therefore, so far as our 
present knowledge goes, an exaggeration to say, 
•with some avriters, that the tradition of a Deluge 
of some sort is practically universal, or even, as 
Lenormant maintained (urig. i. 489), among all 
except black races. On the other hand, it must 
frankly be recognized that Flood stories are very 
numerous, and that they are found among nations 
scattered far and wide over the world. 

ii. Exceptions must be made of a large number 
of stories which have evidently a local origin. 

iii. Account must be taken of the influence of 


missionaries in unconsciously, or even consciously, 
fiianging and developing folklore, and of the 
lifficulty which the savage mind has in dis- 
tinguishing clearly between old and new, and its 
Frequent tendency to paint the old in new colours. 
It was the avowed policy of many missionaries^ to 
make Bible stories more acceptable by combining 
;hem with ideas with which their converts were 
Uready familiar. Moreover, the missionary, 
;hrough whom the Deluge stories were in many 
lases originally communicated, was a prejudiced 
ivitness. He had a very natural xvish to find con- 
irmation of an event which he believed to be 
indeniably true, and which it seemed impiety to 
leny. No wonder if, without the least avish to 
leceive, he encouraged his heathen convert to give 
lim the kind of information^ he desired, and, m 
■eporting it, unconsciously assimilated it stui more 
» the familiar Bible story. Andree (p. HI) has 
dven an interesting example of the way m wnicn 
latives were sometimes asked leadmg questions. 

iv. That many of the Deluge stones current 
imong uncivilized tribes were actually coloured by 
nhristian influence becomes evide^ on examma- 
fLo ctnrioR themselves. For it 'WUl he 


)und that— , . , i. 

(a) Those Biblical details on which so much 
>ress is sometimes laid are often attached to a 
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story entirely nnlike the Bible Deluge narrative, 
both in character and in purpose. 

Thus the sendiuff out of the raven and the dove by the old 
man who hod found refuge from the Deluge in a boat on one of 
the Rocky Hountains (D6nd Indians) is altogether meaningless, 
and yet, according to Petitot, it is almost exactly similar to the 
Bible incident, except that a fir*branch is substituted for the 
there unsown ollve‘branch« A still more interesting variation 
is found in a story as told by the South-American Macusi tribe, 
in which a rat sent out to investigate matters came back with an 
ear of maize in its mouth. Here the Biblical motive is combined 
with the common feature omong Indian Deluge stories of sending 
out animals to procure land (see below, IV. C, (o)), 

(6) The Deluge stories which thus resemble the 
Bible narrative in some of its details often betray 
their Biblical colouring by mixing up other familiar 
Bible stories, such as the creation of woman and 
the Tower of Babel. 

When we read in the etorj-ot the Slacnei Jnet referred to that, 
when the Good Spirit created the first tnan, the latter fell Into a 
deep sleep, and on waking up found o woman etanding'by his 
side, we are not surprised to hear the Incident of the rat and the 
ear of maize. In a story of the Papagos, in Arizona, it is the 
hero of the Deluge, Montezuma, who, disregarding the warning 
of the Great Spirit, builds a house that should reach to heaven, 
which la destroyed before its completion by lightning from 
heaven. In the story of the Wnsho, a Californian tribe, the 
slaves are compelled by their masters to build a temple as a place 
of refuge from any future Flood. When a great earthquake 
with a terrible rain of fire occnrs, and the temple sinks up to its 
dome in the Tahoe Lake, the masters clamber in rain on to its 
top, from whence they are hurled by the angry god. Andrce 
remarks here that the building of the temple is evidently a 
modern feature alien to the customs of the tribe, and certainly a 
domed temple is not a very ancient feature. That the purpose 
of the temple is not worship, but escape from the Flood, would 
seem to suggest an early adaptation of the Tower of Babel story. 
It would thus be a parallel to the story of the neighbouring 
Papagos, and to that of the Mandans (see IV. A. vi. (^). 

(c) Speaking generally, what have the appear- 
ance of traits due to Christian influence are found 
most frequently in those countries where Christian 
influence has been longest at work, especially on 
the American continent. 

V. The argument from Biblical details in Flood 
stories is in any case hazardous, as it proves too 
much. We find details not given in the Bible 
narrative also repeating themselves in a most 
remarkable way in the legends of localities far 
removed from each other. 

(1) The boat or raft of safety h frequently described ns 
moored by a rope. A new element is sometimes introduced by 
some of the ropes not being long enough and the occupants of 
the boats being drowned (ftnns [Lenormant, Origines, i. 466®. 
In one form of a legend of the Pelew Islanders, such was the 
late even of the one surriring old woman, until the oldest of the 
gods in pity revived her. (2) Again, the Greekstory of Deukallon 
and Pyrrha and the stones has an exact analogy in the stoiy of 
the Maipuri, in which the coco-nuts thrown by the man over his 
head become men, those thrown by the woman, women. In the 
legend of other tribes on the Orinoco, os also of the Macusi, 
stones were thrown by the surviving man. In a Lithuanian 
story a rainbow was sent to the old couple to comfort them, and 
to advise them, if they would have offspring, to leap over ‘the 
hones of the earth.* (3) The miraculous growth of the fish, a 
conspicuous feature of the Indian legend (see V. D, L), has its 
counterpart In the cuttle-fish of the Thllnldts, which grew so 
large os to fill the whole bouse. 

It Is by no means easy to say how far features of this kind are 
actually borrowed from other stories, and how far they are the 
result of imagination and reason acting in similar fashion on 
different peoples. There Is certainly no difllculty in supposing 
that the tying of the boat was introduced as the most natural 
thing for the survivors to do. On the other band, the enig- 
rnatiod phrase ‘ bones of the earth ’ combined with the consola- 
tion of the rainbow (Lithuanians), and a similar combination ot 
the stones stoty with the rat and the maize-car (Macusi, see 
above, IV. A. iv.- (o)), suggest that both elements In either case 
were due originally to the influence of Christian teachcre. We 
can readily understand how well-educated missionaries might, 
in drawing attention to the prevalence of Deluge stories, have 
instanced that of Deukalion, and how such a picturesque incident 
might have found its way into a popular folk-tale. 

vi. The extraordinary variety in every detail in 
the different Deluge stories makes it improbable 
that all originated from one traditional story, as 
will best he realized by taking what might bo 
regarded as the normal t^e and pointing out somo 
of the variations which wo find. Thus : («) some 
god or gods, angry with the Antediluvians (6) 
usually on some specifio ground, (c) determine to 
send a Delnge, but {d) give warning of it to some 


one or more beings, (e) The latter, usually follow- 
ing Divine directions, constmet some kind of boat 
or box, or adopt some other means of escape. 
(/) In this structure they preserve also the neces- 
saries of life, including domestic animals, more 
rarely pairs of animals generally. (^) Shortly 
after, (h) by rain or other means, (t) comes a 
Delnge. (J) "When the Deluge subsides, (k) they 
land on some mountain or island, and (1) sometimes 
offer a sacrifice, (m) Future descendants of men 
(and sometimes of animals also) are reproduced, 
often in a miraculous way. (n) The survivors (or 
the chief of them) are translated to heaven. 

This imaginary norm, from which, or from 
something like it, all the stories might naturally 
be supposed to have come, is obtained by putting 
together the features which are most frequently 
found. No story, in fact, gives them all. Even 
the Bible story has no translation of Noah (but see 
Antediluvians). The Greek lejjends have no 
posb-dilnvjan sacrifice, and the Indian sto^ in its 
earliest forms gives no reason at all for the Deluge. 
But, apart from such omissions, we find variations, 
under each head, of almost every conceivable kind. 

(а) The Deluge, though almost always the work 
of some god, is occasionally, among the North 
American Indians, ascribed to a malignant being, 
os the Black Serpent (Algonquins), an eagle (Pimas), 
or a raven (Haro Indiana). 

(б) (1) The Deluge is a punishment for sin, not 
only in the Bible, bnt among the Pelew and Fiji 
ana Society Islanders, the Algonquins, and somo 
others. (2) More frequently it results from the 
resentment of n god for some act of violence or 
personal injury, such as, rather frequently, the 
refusal of hospitality (Greek Denknlion story) or 
the slaying of a favourite. Thus, according to a 
Greek Flood story preserved by Nonnns, it was 
sent to put out a conflagration caused by Zeus for 
the murder of Dionysos ly the Titans (Usenor, 
p. 42), In a stoiy of the Fiji Islanders it is the 
anger of the god for the slaughter of his favourite 
bird. The Dayaks of Borneo attribute a great 
Flood to the destruction and cooking of a boa 
constrictor. With the Hare Indians (N, America) 
it is the raven who brings about the Deluge to 
punish the Wise Man for having thrown him into 
the fire, though, curiously enough, the raven 
escapes with him on the raft. Even more original 
is the cause of the Deluge ns reported from the 
Leeward Islands, A fisherman who had been 
fishing in sacred waters caught the hair of the 
sea-god ns the latter was having a nap (Ellis, 
Polynesian Researches, ii. 68). (3) In the Transyl- 
vanian Gipsy story it is the punishment for the 
disobedience of a woman in eating n forbidden fish 
— a motive which may have originated from the 
Bible story of the Fall. In both these last stories 
the Delnge appears singularly unreasonable. In 
the latter the woman herself, who is alone re- 
sponsible for the crime, is slain by the first flash 
of lightning; in the former, more unfairly still, 
the fisherman, his wife, and, according to somo 
versions of the story, a few friends, are alone 
allowed to escape. 

(e) The warning of the Delnge is generally made 
by revelation, sometimes directly (Genesis), some- 
times by another god than the author of the Deluge 
(Akkadian), often through the medium of somo 
animal, as the fish, which a later form of the 
stoiy regards as an incarnation of Vi^nu (Indian), 
by a wounded dog (Cherokees), or by llamas to a 
shepherd (Pern). The last two cases seem to have 
arisen out of the observed faculty that some 
domestic animals have of foretelling rain. The 
motive of the Indian story seems connected with 
an ancient mythological conception, which attach^ 
a peculiar sanctity to the fish. In a story of the 
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Pimas a warning is given three times in vain by an 
eagle (himself the cause of the Flood) to a prophet 
(Bancroft, NB iii. 78). 

(d) Those who are permitted to escape vary very 
largely. Frequently it is one person only, as the 
old man in the Gmsy story referred to above, the 
god’s son Szeuka (Pimas, see Bancroft, iii. 78), one 
woman (Borneo), or frequently a man and his 
wife (Darjiling, Himalayas), a brother and sister 
(Kolarians, East India), or two pairs (Andamanese). 
Less frequently a few friends or relatives are also 
saved, as in the Bible and in the Leeward Islands 
stories, where, however, accounts differ. Rarely 
we find a considerable number, including slaves 
(Akkadian). In a highly original story of Kabadi, 
in New Guinea, all the men escape by getting up 
into the peak of a mountain and waiting till the 
Deluge has subsided. In other stories they are all 
destroyed, and the Deluge is followed by a new 
creation (Kashmir). Especially was this the case 
where the purpose of the Deluge was the destruc- 
tion of monsters (see Antediluvians). In some 
American Indian stories it is an animal only that 
survives, such as the coyote (Wappo, etc., Cali- 
fornia) ; in a legend of the neighbouring Papagos, 
it is the coyote and the demi-god Jlontezuma, while 
the Thlinkits make the raven and his mother the 
sole survivors. 

(e) Wliile by far the most usual means of escape 
is by one or more boats or rafts, there are a few 
legends outside the Bible story in which a larger or 
smaller box or ark serves the purpose, as witii the 
Banar of Cambodia and in some forms of the Greek 
Deukalion legend. Possibly this is the origin of 
the so-called ‘Big Canoe,’ a sort of sacred tub, 
which forms the centre of extremely curious cere- 
monies among the N. American Mandans, which 
are certainly connected with some old Deluge 
story (see G. Catlin, 0-Kee-pa, London, 1806). 
Very frequently the refugees escape to a mountain, 
either by means of a boat or directly, and some 
very curious and CTaphic accounts are given of the 
straits to which the surWvors were reduced, as the 
water came higher and higher. 

Thus in n IcRcnd of the Ojihwos, Mnnabozho, vhen tho woters 
have reached the mountain peak, gets up into tho topmost branch 
of a fir-tree, where tho waters gradually rise to his mouth, in 
which position ho has to wait flvo days before ho discovers a 
means of safety. In another story tho survivors escape from 
tho mountain peak in a coco-nut shell thrown down casually by 
a god as he was feasting (Lithuanians); and in yet another it fa 
by a canoe which tho survivor mokes out of a piece of the sky 
(Sac and Fox Indians). In not a few stories tho survivors escape 
by simply climbing up into a fruit-tree (Karens in Burma, Tupi 
in Brazil, Acawaios in British Guiana), or, more curiously still, 
by sheltering under a tree (Mundiri of East India). In some 
Peruvian stories tho mountain of refuge itself floats on tho 
Deluge like a boat. Oaves are, singulorly enough, tho place of 
refuge in a legend of tho Mexican Oholula and of tho Arawaks 
of British Guiana, and tho hole of a monster land-crab serves the 
purpose in tho story of the Uraus, a tribe of the Eolarian 
Indians. From a translation of a very remarkable bark picto- 
graph of a tribe of the Algonquins, it would appear that the 
place of refuge was a turtle’s back, which became identified with 
on island. But quaintest of oil is tho story of the Orees, in 
which the one surviving girl saves herself by catching hold of 
tho foot of an eagle, which carries her to the top of a lofty 
mountain. In the ThIinkit storj- tho raven and his mother 
escape in the skins of cranes ; in that of the Papagos the coyote 
saves himself in a bamboo scaled with resin. 

(/) Speaking generally, food for the future is 
provided in one of two ways, either by the sur- 
vivors taking it avith them, as in the Bible story, 
or by its being produced in some marvellous avay 
afterwards. The preservation of animals, apart 
from their use for food and sacrifice, is very rare, 
not being found even in the Akkadian version, and 
is probamy derived from tho Bible story. Food is 
miraculously brought to the surviving brothers by 
tavo primeval parrots in a Peruvian story (cf. Elijah 
and the ravens) ; in another the survivors feed on 
fish, avhich they aa-arm under their arm-pits (Tolowa 
in California). 


(y) The Deluge in many stories comes avithont 
aa'arning, as, it avould appear, the necessary con- 
sequence of crime, e.g. the cooking of the fish and 
the serpent respectively in the Gipsy and Dayah 
stones already referred to. More frequently it ia 
after a short interval of a day or so, not foretold 
beforehand. The 7th day of the Bible (Gn I*- “), 
and probably of the Akkadian story also, has its 
arallel in a late version of the Indian storv (see 
elow, V. D. i. (3)). 

(A) The physical causes to which the Deluge is 
assigned in different legends are numerous. Natur- 
ally enough it is generally rain, often avith thunder 
and lightning. In a Sac and Fox Indian story the 
rain is said to have fallen in drops as large as a 
wigwam. Less frequently it is the incursion of a 
wave (Washo, California), or the pouring in of the 
water of the sea on to the land (Makah Indians of 
Cape Flattery). Sometimes it is the sudden melt- 
ing of the ivinter snow, as when a mouse gnawed 
through the bag containing the heat and let it 
out ((Jhippewas). Sometimes the cause ascribed is 
very fantastic. A man accidentally lete fall and 
breaks tbe jar containing the water of the ocean 
which he had picked up out of curiosity (Haiti), 
and it is the same motive, ivith the same fatal 
consequences, that tempts the ape to remove the 
mat which covered the waters m a hollow tree 
through which they communicated with the ocean 
(Acawaios). 

(i) In a Finnish story tho Deluge is of hot water. 
According to a legend of the Quich6 Indians, a 
deluge of resin followed one of water, and in some 
cases lire may be said to take the place of water, 
the conflagration story being in many respects 
analogous to tbe more usual deluge of water (Yura- 
car6s of Bolivia, MundSri of East India ; of. artt. 
Ages of the Wobld). 

In extent the Deluge varies from an obviously 
local flood to a universal deluge. Very frequently 
everything is covered except a few lofty ranges such 
as the Rocky Mountains (D6n6 Indians). In one 
Australian legend the low island of refuge alone 
remained uncovered, when the lofty mountain on 
the mainland, on which the people had taken 
refuge, was submerged, this idea probably arising 
from a not uncommon notion that islands float. 

{j) The duration of the Deluge is very seldom 
given, and, as the two Bible narratives differ both 
from one another and from the Akkadian (see 
below, V. A. i.),(little importance need be attached 
to the fact that 40 days, in agreement with the 
Bible (J), is the duration of the Deluge according 
to some of the legends of the Polynesian Islands 
(see Max Muller in Preface to Gill’s Myths). It is 
hardly likely that in all these centuries a single 
isolated detail should have been accurately pre- 
served which had become obliterated in what were, 
ex hypothesi, comparatively early recollections of 
the fact. 

(A) See under (e). 

(1) This is an uncommon feature almost confined 
to the Semitic legends and some forms of the 
Deukalion story. In the most important Indian 
story the Deluge leads up to_a veiy complicated 
and scarcely intelligible religious ceremony ; but 
this belongs rather to the next head. _ _ 

{m) The most striking example of this is the 
story of DeukaUon and Pyrrha; but, as already 
pointed out (IV. A. v. (2)), it has its analogies and 
possibly its derivatives in a Lithuanian and in 
certain S. American Indian stories. A more re- 
markable proceeding is that of the survuving 
coyote, who, according to the Wappo Indians, 
planted feathers wherever the wigivams used to 
stand and they grew into men and women. A 
similar story is told by Bancroft (lu. 87) of some 
Californian tribes who relate that men were created 
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W the coyote and a feather which hecame an eagle. 
The D6n6 Indians sometimes asserted that the 
gods changed animals into men, but it is not ex- 
plained where the animals came from. In a stoiy 
of the Pimas Szeuka, the surviving son of a god, 
having slain the eagle which had caused the Deluge, 
restored to life those whom it had killed (Bancroft, 
iiL 78). The Indian post-diluvian rite was a com- 
plicated sacrificial ceremony by which Mann was 
apparently directed to produce both men and 
animals by an ofiering of clarified butter. But it 
is impossible here to totinguish primitive legend 
from later ritual and mystic accretions. 

Where there is a single survivor, or only sur- 
vivors of one sex, the re-peopling of the earth is 
frequently effected by union with some god or 
animal. 

We have on eiainple of the former In a story of the Pelew 
Islanders. In the story of the Orees the surviving maiden 
forms an ailianco with the great eagle, through whom she has 
effected her escape. In a Peruvian story one of the surviring 
brothers seizes the parrot who has brought him food and she 
becomes his wife. In the Akkadian story the preservation of 
seed is almost n unique feature. The necessity of re-planting 
the earth, or at any rate of re-stockiog it with cereals and 
vegetables, does not generally seem to have suggested itself. 

(re) The apotheosis of the chief survivors is an 
important feature of the Babylonian stoiy. There 
may possibly be a trace of it also in Gn 6° (P ; cf. 
Gn 6* ; see ANTEDiLtmANS). 

If, then, the argument from the many existing 
Deluge stories were pressed, the most that it could 
with any reason be supposed to prove would he 
a purely colourless tradition of a Deluge or great 
Flood of some sort ; but any such argument would 
have to he largely discounted, if not altogether 
neutralized, by facts to he considered under the 
next head. 

B. Local inundations . — That this supposition 
will account for a very large number of Flood 
stories is obvious. 

i. The Chinese Deluge story is merely an early 
tradition, though highly coloured, of such an in- 
undation as has frequently taken place in the 
valley of the Hwang Ho (see V. E, ii., iii.). 

ii. Such stories are especially frequent in volcanic 
districts subject to earthquakes and seismic waves, 
as in the Prince of wales Peninsula (Bering 
Strait), Cape Flattery (Washington), or the Tahoe 
Lake in California. In a legend connected with 
the last-named place the inundation is expressly 
ascribed to a monster wave which burst over the land. 
In the story of Cape Flattery, the prairie which was 
flooded was certainly once submarine, and has an 
alluvial deposit of about a foot, as Swan argues, 
who gave the story in Smithsonian Contributions 
to Knowledge, vol. xvi. (qmoted by Fells in Amer. 
Antiguarian, i. 70-72). In northern districts the 
Deluge is sometimes assigned to the melting of the 
snow {e.g. Chippewas), and very probably ori^n- 
ated in a reminiscence of an exceptional inundation 
from such a cause. The same mav he said of the 
Deluge stories of island peoples. Tne experience of 
high tides occasioned by storms would naturally 
make an impression upon the active imagination 
of a savage race, and occasion, or at any rate give 
a certain colour to, stories of this kind. Such tides 
are the common nightmare of a child living by the 
sea ; and the normal savage is like a clever child 
only half awake. A more potent cause might be 
found in the submergence or appearance of islands 
through volcanic action. 

iii. That so many Deluge stories obviously origin- 
ated in purely local events makes it highly prob- 
able that this is the true explanation of many 
others, where the local cause has been obscured as 
a tradition, has then become a legend, and has 
finally passed into a myth, the tendency of the 
imagination being towards making the sto^ more 
and more wonderful. Thus, what was originally 


a local flood may become a universal Deluge, the 
surviving ancestors being a few single individuals 
out of the human race. What was quite natural 
is ascribed to the direct, and often quite miraculous, 
action of Divine Beings. How far any particular 
story can be thus explained must he considered on 
its oivn merits. 

C, Es^lanations of natural phenomena . — How 
far did Deluge and Flood stories arise ns a hypo- 
thetical explanation of observed facts or racial 
conditions ? 

(а) They often appear as a pseudo-scientific ex- 
planation of natural phenomena. The savage mind 
would naturally ask. How came the sea and land, 
mountains and valleys, and lakes and islands to be 
where they are and what they are? Whence 
differences of colour, language, and character? 
How came the fossils which are found upon the 
hills ? To these questions they found an answer in 
the hypothesis of a great Deluge which left the fish 
turned into stone on the land (Eskimo [see HaU, 
Life with the Esquimaux, London, 1864, ii. 318], 
Leeward Islanders, Samoan Islanders) ; or formed 
a large lake (such as the Tahoe in California, or 
DUolo Lake on the southern border of the Congo 
State); or caused men to seek refuge in distant 
lands, to divide and learn different languages 
(Twanas [Washington], Makah Indians of Capo 
Flattery, Thlinkits, Bella-Coolas) ; or left the red 
colouring on the Indians’ skin (Crees). Sometimes 
the Deluge plays quite a subordinate part in a 
story which itself serves a different purpose. 

A Deluge story of the Pelew islandera ts connected with a 
picturesque account of the origin of the red stripe on the head 
of the bird called the tariit (Rallus pecloralis). A Persian 
Deluge myth, among other motives, explains the ealtness of the 
sea. In an Interesting myth connected with Mangala (Cook 
Islands), the general purpose of whicli is to explain the origin of 
the coco-nut, the Flood is merely required to bring up the eel, 
out of whom the coco-nut grew, to the door of the maiden Inn’s 
hut, whoso pious duty It was to slay him. In fact, there Is 
another version of the same myth in which there Is no Flood at 
all (Gill, Myths, V. 77-81). Gill, who was for 22 years a missionary 
in the Hervey Group, bad specially favourable opportunities 
of collecting stories uninfluenced by Christian teaching, as he 
obtained them direct from Tereaval, the last priest of tho god 
Tisio, who took the double form of a shark and an eel. Inci- 
dentally also the Flood story given above accounts for the 
passage by which the water drains into tho sea. In another 
legend, told by Gill, the chief object of tho Flood was to put 
out the furnace in which Uiru, the hag of tho nether world, had 
designed to cook Ngaru. Tho Flood puts out tho furnace 
and permits Ngaru to effect his escape. 

It is very probable that to the same intelligent 
curiosity we must refer those many stories which 
seem to lead up to tho origin of land, or at least of 
islands. 

Tliere is an old Indian legend according to which Vispu In his 
avatdra as a boar brings up land from the bottom of the ocean 
(Sluir, Original Sanskrit Texts, vol. 1.5 [bond. 1873), chs. i. and 
viL). With this we may compare the legcnd,that Ilangi pulled 
up the island of Mangaia out of the nether world. But there 
are several apparcntlS’ analogous stories among the American 
Indians connected with a Deluge which occurs ns an event, not 
as a primordial condition. In sneh stories some animal, a duck 
or beaver or fish, more often a musk-rat, dives down for earth 
and brings it up between its feet or in its mouth (Sac and 
Fox Indians, Chippewas, Olibwas). Some have compared the 
curious sequel to the sending out of birds by Xisuthros in 
the later Babylonian story. But there the clay on the feet of 
the birds is a proof of tho re-appearance of ground, on which, 
though still wet, tho birds could walk, and it is a far less poeti- 
cal variant of the dove and tho olive branch. It is very unlikely 
that, ns Andreo thinks, the sending out of animais in tho 
American Indian stories has any connexion Witli that Bible 
incident. Siore probably it is on ancient myth accounting for 
the origin of land among an originally seafaring ocople, which 
has become mixed up with later inundation traditions of a more 
local character. 

(б) It seems probable that in some eases, among 
island and_ coast-land peoples, tbe Deluge story 
originated in tbe tradition of the early migration 
of tho people. In such coses the ocean is itself the 
Deluge, and the island or coast-land the home to 
which they escaped. In some such way the Binnas 
account for their settlement in the Malay Penin- 
sula. How easily traditions of such a kind could 
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pass into myths may be seen in many of these 
jDeluge stories, in which comparatively recent 
events have become interwoven with them. 

Thua a Deluge myth of Western Australia Is connected with 
a quarrel between ‘ black ’ and ‘ white ' races, and can have 
originated or taken its present shape only after the first 
English settlements in the country. In a Deluge myth of the 
Papagos, the Great Spirit, unable otherwise to tame Mon- 
tezuma’s rebellious temper, sent an insect into the unknown 
land of the East to fetch the Spaniards, who destroyed Monte- 
zuma, and people no longer worshipped him ns god. Hero 
Montezuma, an Aztec ruler, who was actually killed by the 
Spaniards in 1620, has become the demi-god hero of an ancient 
Flood myth. 

D, Deluge stories explained as part of a definite 
cosmological system . — This has been incidentally 
toncheci upon imder the last head. Some of the 
Deluge myths might certainly be so explained, 
e.g. that of Vi^nu in his avat&ra as a boar bringing 
up land from the bottom of the ocean. But in 
such stories the ocean is not so much a Deluge as 
the primeval Deep (cf. Din^, Gn D). As a rule, 
however, such conceptions are hardly of a kind to 
account for the general prevalence of Deluge stories. 
Moreover, the savage mind, at any rate, was 
essentially local and limited in its range, and com- 

E rised within its view ve^ little beyond the 
orizon of its ordinary experience. 

E. Delutje stories explained as Nature myths . — 
In this view some forms of the Deluge story, 
especially those of Palestine, Babylon, Greece, and 
India, are a mythical representation of some ordi- 
nary natural phenomenon of constant recurrence. 
Noah in his Ark is generally regarded by its ex- 
ponents as a sun m3d)h, but as regards the inter- 
pretation of the story there is a vnac divergence of 
opinion. 

] . Ohejme, for example (aeo art. ‘ Deluge,’ In EBrO), following 
Schirren and Qcriand, suggests that the Deluge has been trans- 
ferred from the sky to the earth. So understood, the progress 
of Noah In the Ark, like that of Zeus In his ebariot. Is a mitnical 
Interpretation of the course of the sun. Cut this would imply 
on incredible twist of the primitive imagination. 

2. Ueener, on the other hand, who has written on the subject 
at very great length, makes the whole point of the myth lie in 
the landing of the Deluge hero, which represents thermno sun. 
“ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ bile - ■ 


name for the newborn sun, and he compares the 
many stories, such ns those of Perseus and Oedipus, in which a 
child is thrown into the sea in a chest or othernbse, and whoso 
landing gives rise to some cult, which he connects sometimes, 
rather curiously, with that of the sun. In fact, almost every 
legend which has for its theme any one traversing the sea in a 
marvellous manner, from Anon on his dolphin to the legend of 
Ducian’s corpse, is mode to servo his purpose. Ueener finds 
developments of the same idea in fairy tales, Christian legends, 
and many myths and religious customs, coins, etc., representing 
the sun-god, be It Dionysus or Saturn, In a ship. Strangest of 
nil nro the illustrations drawn from tho legend of St. Christopher 
bearing the Infant Christ, ond even nn ancient picture of 
Christ’s baptism. Ho lays great stress on the fact that the 
season of Baptism was called Epiphamia, nn emblem of rising 
light, and even directs attention to the fact that the wateris de- 
pleted ns stormy, seeing in this tho idea that the water was con- 
ceived ns lifting up the Christ. Similarly tho Deluge might bo 
regarded ns lifting up the sun-god in the Ark, preparatory to 
his landing, i.e. rising. Such arguments os these hardly need 
serious discussion. 

F. General conclusion . — Speaking generally, the 
comparative study of Deluge legends tends to make 
it more and more evident that, while a very large 
proportion of them certainly arose originally out 
of local events, these have always been highly 
coloured, and not infrequently quite transfoimed, 
by the imamnation, which among more uncivilized 
races saw all Nature teeming with conscious life in 
manifold forms. Either in conjunction with such 
traditions, or sometimes independently of them. 
Deluge stories arose out of an inquisitive creative 
imagination, which first sought to explain the 
natural wonders of the present by even greater 
wonders in the past, and by a process of repetition 
changed the guesses of an earlier into the traditions 
of a later age. Like all folklore, such stories have 
a living interest to the student of psychology, but 
are of far less importance in the comparative study 


of religion. It should be added that, though the 
common derivation of Deluge stories from the Bible 
Deluge can no longer be maintained, the Bible 
story and those related to it have had in various 
ways a wide and important influence upon a large 
number of them. 

V. Groups of Deluge stories.— A. Semitic.— 
The Semitic Deluge story is found in three forms : 
(L) that of the Akkadian tablets, (ii.) the Bible 
Deluge, and (iii.) the story as narrated by later 
Babylonian historians, esp. Berossus. It is now 
generally recognized by scholars of different schools 
that (i.) represents the most ancient form of the 
story, of Avhich (iii.) is merely a variant, while (ii.) 
is a very different version of the old story adapted 
to an altogether different conception. The grounds 
on which this opinion is based are : (1) the belief 
that, though the date of the inscription upon the 
Akkadian tablets is probably about 660 B.O., it is 
a copy of a poem dating from at least 2000 B.c., as 
is confirmed by the mutilated fragment of another 
Babylonian Deluge story, discovered by Scheil at 
Abo Habbah (Sippara), the colophon of which 
points to a date for the inscription of 2250-2150 
B.C. (see Ball, p. 43); (2) that the tablets belonged, 
roughly speaking, to the country from which the 
Israelitish people migrated ; (3) that the story 
itself, in both its Biblical and Akkadian forms, is 
connected more nearly ^vith the same region of the 
world than with Palestine (note the mountains 
of Nizir [Akkadian], Ararat [Bible]) ; (4) that the 
Akkadian story is based on the religious ideas of 
that country and the worship of the ancient gods 
of Babylonia, while that or Genesis is conceived 
in the spirit of the high morality and monotheism 
of the Jews. 

i. The Akkadian Deluge story.— The Ak- 
kadinn Deluge story, discovered by George Smith 
in 1872 among some monuments in the British 
Museum, was inscribed on the eleventh of twelve 
tablets, each containing one canto of an ancient 
epic poem. Each tablet is connected with a sign 
of the zodiac, and, as the eleventh is that corre- 
sponding to Aquarius, the Deluge story is particu- 
larly suitable. 

The epic relates the adventures of a certain 
Gilgames, who is frequently identified by scholars 
with the Nimrod of Genesis. In order to seek a 
remedy for sickness, he pays a visit to his ancestor 
Sttnapisti (Nuhnapishtim [Ball]) at the mouth of 
the river Euphrates, and Sitnapisti gives him an 
account of the Deluge and of his own translation, 
of which the following is an abstract : 

Tho cods in Surippak, even then an old city, determine to 


there bring the eeea or lue, ana launca 

out these Instructions, building it 120 cubits (T) high, of six 


oxen and sheep, 
the Ark stores c 

servants and maid-b— — ' u'jj™ f™ 

the craftsmen ’ [BaU]). Having done so SitnapiSb is bidden to 
enter and shut the door, and to await ‘^e Deluge teat mght. 
Ho appoints Buzur-sadi-rabi (Smith and Sayoe I Buzur M, 
Haupt and Ball]) his pilot, and waite m drmd 'or 
which bursts forth next morning. The 4esonpt^ of the stom 
and the consternation of the gods ore thus graphically and 
forcibly described (87-111) : 

• IVhen the first light of dawn appeared, , , . 

There arose from the fountain of heaven o black cloud, 
Bimmon in the heart of it thunders, and 
Nebo and Merodach march before ; . . , , 

The Throne-bearers march o er mountain and , . 

ThI nfigbty Dibbarra (or Girra) wrenches away the helm ; 

Ninib goes on pouring out ruin- . . 

The Anunnaki (earth-spinte) >‘'ted torches , 

With their sheen they lighten the worl^ 

Rlmmon’s violence reacheth to heaven , 

Whatever is bright he tumeth to darkne^ 

One day the' Southern blast . . . 

Hard ifc blew, and . . . 
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IiQce B battle-charge upon mankind msh [the watere]. 

One no longer sees another ; 

No more are men discerned in (descried from) heaven. 

The gods were dismayed at the flood, and 

Sought retuge in ascending to highest heaven (lit. the heaven 
of Anu) ; 

The gods cowered like dogs ; on the battlements [ol heaven] 
they crouched. 

Ishtar screams like a woman in travail, 

The loud-voiced Lady of the gods exclaims : 

“Ton generation is turned again to clay 1 

As I in the assembly of the gods foretold the evil. 

A tempest for the destruction of my people I foretold. 

But I win give birth to my people [a^in], though 

Like fry ol fishes they fill the sea." 

The gods, because of the Annnnald wept with her ; 

The gods were downcast, they sate a-weeping ; 

Closed were their lips ’ (Ball, p. 88 1.). 

For 6 days and nights the storm rages, and abates on the 
7th, when the waters begin to subside. SitnapUti weeps at the 
dght of the coipses ; he opens the window, however, and dis- 
covers distant land. Thither the ship steers, and grounds 
on Mt. Nizir. Here, after another 7 daps’ interval, ^itnaplitl 
sends forth a dove, which finds no resting-place, and returns. 
He then sends forth a swallow, which finds no resting-place, and 
returns ; then a raven, which, when it sees that the waters have 
subsided, returns not. He then sends forth the animals to the 
four winds ol heaven, builds an altar, and offers sacrifices with 
libations of wine, at which the gods collect like flies (?), while 
the great goddess IStar lights up the mighty bow(^.l The 
account goes on to describe how, when Bel sees the ship, he is 
filled with anger, and commands the gods that no one shall 
come forth alive. Ea expostulates with him for having caused 
a Deluge, and suggests in future other punishments, such as 
wild beasts, famine, or plague. He declares that he did not 
reveal the counsel of the gods, but only sent a dream to Atra- 
basis. His pleas are so successful that Bel takes ^tnapiSti’s 
bands, and blesses him and his vr(fe, and bids them be as gods, 
and dwell at the mouth of the rivers. 

Unfortunately, there ate a large number of 
lacunce, and in many other passages the language 
is very obscure ; hut the above may ho taken as 
fairly representing the general drift. 

There can he little doubt that the text as we 
have it is composite (see Sayce, Higher Grit, and 
Mon. ch. iii.). The Deluge is ascribed first to the 
gods of Surippak collectively, then to the sun-god 
(Samas), and, lastly, exclusively to Bel. The hero 
of the Deluge is twice called Atrahasis instead of 
Sltnapisti. Moreover, a double version of Ea’s 
wammg speech is given, and, lastly, Bel’s counsel 
to stop Sltnapisti, etc., from leaving the ship is 
clearly out of place after the sacrifice lust recorded. 
However precarious it maybe, and indeed unneces- 
sary, to attempt an exact analysis of the whole, it 
is of some importance to realize that the Deluge 
story was a popular one, and even in Babylon was 
told in various ways. We have at least evidence 
of one story in which §itnapisti is presumably 
the hero, ending in the sacrificial thank-offering, 
and another in which, after a quarrel among the 
gods, the hero Atrahasis is translated. In addition 
to the Akkadian Epic here given, a few other frag- 
ments have been found containing more or less 
divergent versions of the same story. The most 
important of these — that discovered by Scheil, al- 
ready referred to — consists of 37 lines. It repre- 
sents some god as calling upon Bammftn to bring a 
flood on the earth, and Ea as interposing to save 
Atrahasis (see Driver, Genesis, in loco ; Ball, p. 43). 

Before passing on to consider the Bible Deluge, 
we must call attention to a few points in the Ak- 
kadian story. (1) The recurrence of periods of 
seven days’ duration. The preparations appear 
to have taken 7 days (cf. Gn 7* [JJ), the ship being 
completed on the 5th, and 2 days more being re- 
quired for the sacrifice and embarkation. The 
storm itself lasted 7 days, and there was another 
interval of 7 days, while the Deluge was abating, 
before sending out the birds, which were sent out 
consecutively, apparently on the 7th day, or, at 
any rate, at no great mterval (of. the story of 
Berossus, ‘after some days’). — (2) The dimensions 

1 ‘She lifted up the Great Gems '(Ball, p. 40, who explains: 
•The Babylonian myth evidently rerards the rainbow as the 
trrcat Jewelled collar of Ishtar, held up aroh-vrise in heaven’ 
[tec also p. 201]). 


of the ship are uncertain. There are lacuna: in the 
inscription where the directions are first given, but, 
at any rate, the height and breadth are the same. 
In describing the actual building of the ship, the 
height (and, therefore, the breadth also) is 10 sars 
(120 cubits [Sayce, Hommel]), but the length is not 
given. It was, therefore, enormously larger than 
the Bible Ark-^ times the height and over twice 
the breadth (cf. Gn 6''[P]).— (3) Those saved in the 
ship included Sitnapisti, his wife and slaves (male 
and female), and the pilot and all his people ; but 
the mention of other relatives is at least tmubtful. 
— (4) Most important of all ; Atrahasis and his ivife 
(but no others) are translated. 

ii. The Bible Deluge story.— -1. Analysis.— 
The Bible Deluge story, like the Akkadian, is cer- 
tainly composite, parts belonging to the compara- 
tively late Priestly Code (P), and parts, speaking 
generally, to the ancient Jah wist source (J). 

The parts usually assigned to J * are : 6'^'® 7^'’’ 

(in part [see below]) i*- 8-’-=^ i**’- 

ifiie parts usually assigned to P are : 7°’ ^ 

18-51. 24 gl. 2a. 2b-5. ISa. 14-19 gl-17_ 

2. The J Deluge story. — (a) Its date. — ^Though 
the composition of J as a whole can hardly be 
earlier than the 9th cent. B.C., it seems probable 
that the Deluge story in its Hebrew form, though 
not necessarily reduced to -writing, is far older. It 
preserves, at any rate, what appears to be a very 
ancient custom, not otherwise known, by whicn 
all clean animals were regarded as suitable for 
sacrifice (Gn 8^), whereas, according to Dt 12“’ ** 
15“, there is clearly a distinction intended between 
certain domestic animals that were sacrificed and 
wild game {i.e. clean animals) which it hod been 
the custom to eat, but which could not be sacrificed 
— a distinction which is also implied in the story of 
the deception of Isaac (Gn 27 [JE]). 

On the other hand, the Deluge was not a uni- 
versal tradition among the Israelites, or, at any rate, 
did not form part of a generally recognized his- 
torical system. The tradition concerning Lamech’s 
sons (Gn 4*''“‘) implies an unbroken history of civi- 
lization 5 and, if the writer of this last section was 
aware of the Elood tradition, he certainly did not 
regard it as a -universal Deluge. Many critics, 
therefore, regard the Deluge story as a compara- 
tively late insertion into the original cycle of J 
traditions (see Oxf. Hex., in loc.). 

(6) A relation of some kind between J and the 
Akkadian story is evident. The chief points of 
similarity are the Di-vine decision to bring about a 
Flood (Gn 6“'’) in consequence of man’s sin (this 
is implied in Ea’s expostulation with Bel in the 
Akkadian story) ; the warning by Di-vine agency 
that the Flood was coming (7*) ; the command to 
build an Ark, implied in 6® 7*“’ ; the periods of 7 
days, though not so connectedly as in the Akkadian 
story (7^’ “) ; the sending out af birds at 

intervals ; the sacrifice after the Deluge, and the 
delight sho-wn in it by Jahweh (8“-*’). On the 
other hand, it differs in the monotheistic character 
of the whole story, and the necessary omission of 
the petty guarrels of the gods ; and in its infinitely 
higher religious and moral tone (the occasion of the 
Flood, Jahweh’s -uTath against man’s sin, receives 
an emphasis which we do not find in the Akkadian 
story) ; the means of preservation, an ark or chest, 
instead of a ship ; J the Flood’s duration of 40 days 
instead of 7 ; the birds sent out — raven, dove, dove, 
dove, instead of dove, swallow, raven ; the incident 
of the olive branch (but cf. Berossus); and the 
omission of the apotheosis of Noah. 

* For loll analysis, see Oxford Bex,; Kantsoh and Socln (quoted 
In Dsencr, pp. 17-22) ; Driver, Genesis, 1004. 

f Some assign v.n» (afterwards corrected by redactor) to P. 

t Ball argues from the dimensions tliat the Akkadian ship 
was really a chest ; but it had oars and a steersman, and was 
launched and navigated. 
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(c) At this point two important questions arise. 
(1) Is the Bible story derived from the Akkadian, 
aswejind it in the tablets^ Probably not. That 
there were several versions of the stoiy current in 
Babylon is clear from the evidence of two stories 
combined in the Akkadian tablets, and by the 
evidence of the other mutilated fragments, as well 
as by the account of Berossus, which diflers in some 
important particulars. The olive branch in the 
dove’s mouth is the kind of picturesque detail 
which looks very ancient, and may have been ori- 
ginal, and is to some extent confirmed by Berossus 
(see below, V._ A. iii. 1, b, c). It has been suggested 
that the sending out of birds may have originated 
in the well-attested ancient custom of letting birds 
loose to ascertain the direction of land ; but, while 
this is not altogether improbable, it must be ad- 
mitted that such a purpose is not very evident in 
the Akkadian story, and is quite inadmissible in 
that of the Bible, On the whole, it would appear 
that the Bible stonr is derived from one that did 
not diflfer essentialfy from the Akkadian as we 
know it. 

(2) Is the story of J a deliberate paraphrase of 
whatever form it was derived from, or was it the 
result of a gradual process of development ? The 
subieot is hardly capable of positive proof, but the 
probability seems in favour of the latter alterna- 
tive. (o) If the story was, as seems likely, derived 
from Babylonia at an early date (note its anthropo- 
morphic conception of Jahweh, Gn 8’*), it would, 
in all probability, have been handed on by oral 
tradition many centuries before it was written 
down, and, if so, would naturally have become 
gradually changed in the telling, as religious ideas 
developed from time to time. (/3) Wo can tlius 
best account for one of the most characteristic 
differences — the chest of the Bible left to drift by 
chance or at the Divine will, in the place of the 
purposely navigated boat of the Akkadian story. 
No doubt Lenormant was right in saying that 
the latter is a feature suitable to the story as told 
by a maritime people, such as the inhabitants of 
the Persian Gulf, whereas the Bible Ark points to 
a people wholly ignorant of navigation (Oriq. i. 
408, quoted by Andree, p. 8) ; but it seems unlikely 
that a writer in comparatively late times would 
have deliberately altered the ship into an ark, 
whereas such a change might naturally have come 
by degrees. Some UTiters have urged this differ- 
ence as a proof of the priority of the Bible narrative ; 
and even Cheyne, udiile very far from admitting 
such a view, suggested that possibly this particular 
feature may be more primitive — the conversion of 
the chest into a ship being due, if this be the case, 
to a rationalizing tendency (art. ‘ Deluge,’ in BBr®). 
But such an argument cannot be considered as to 
any extent outweighing the strong grounds for the 
priority of the Akkadian stoiy ; and, after all, that 
the Bible Deluge should be in this, as it is in other 
respects, more marvellous than an early form of 
the story, is what we might naturally expect in a 
later stage of tradition. 

{d) Conclusion. — ^We probably have in the J story 
a very early Israelitish tradition, either brought 
with the people from Babylonia at their first im- 
migration, or obtained from that country through 
the frequent intercourse which we know to have 
existed from early times between the two peoples, 
but so modified as to have become, in the gradual 
course of transmission, a suitable vehicle for en- 
forcing those great moral and religious truths 
which became the distinguishing features of the 
Israelites. 

3. The P version of the Delude . — (a) Compared , 
with that of J, P has in addition the description 
and the dimensions of the Ark, the description of 
the Deluge as due to the breaking up of all the 


fountains of the great deep, as well as the opening 
of the windows of heaven (7“ 8='), the stranding of 
the Ark on Mt. Ararat (8*), and the rainbow (9“-i®), 
together with statistical references to Noah’s age, 
etc. P omits the sending out of animals and the 
post-diluvian sacrifice, substitutes one pair of all 
animals for 7 pairs of clean and one or unclean, 
makes the Deluge last 365 days instead of 61, and 
substitutes the elaborate covenant connected ivith 
the rainbow (9^'^^) and laws of blood for the simple 
promise of J based on the sacrifice (S’'’'^). 

(6) The comparison with J and Avith the Akkadian 
Deluge raises a somewhat difficult question. Was 
P’s story derived independently from Babylon 
during or shortly after the Exile, or was it, on the 
other hand, merely a revision of J’s Deluge story ; 
or, again, was it in some respects an independent 
version of the ancient story, belonging, like J’s 
account, to ancient religious traditions ? 

Those who adopt either the first or third of these 
alternatives lay stress on the fact that so much of 
what is peculiar to P has its parallels in the Ak- 
kadian story, in which we find certain dimensions 
of the ship, its being tarred with pitch, the Deluge 
ascribed apparently to the sea ns well as the rain- 
storm, and the rainbow (Sayce, Ball). But, on the 
other hand, it may be observed (a) that, as already 
pointed out, the actual dimensions of the Akkadian 
ship are enormously greater than those of P’s ark, 
ana, moreover, that the insertion of exact dimen- 
sions is exactly in accordance with the custom of 
P, as, c.fir., in the dimensions of the Tabernacle and 
all its furniture; the resemblance, therefore, on 
this point, such as it is, may be merely accidental ; 
(fl) that the reference to the rainbow in the Akka- 
dian story is at least doubtful, and is not admitted 
by several translators (e.g. Haupt) ; [y) that almost 
all the differences between the accounts of P and 
J may be explained by the general character of P j 
e.g., the picturesque story of the birds would have 
no interest for P, who omits all the most pictur- 
esque stories of Genesis. In any case, such an 
incident would be unsuitable in a Deluge which 
covered the highest mountains (7’®) and lasted 365 
days, though not in one of 61, in which the moun- 
tains were not necessarity covered at all. Again, 
the omission of the sacrifice of Noah accords with 
the omission of all the Patriarchal sacrifices — an 
omission which certainly^ suggests the inference 
either that P disbelievea in or held of no account 


sacrifices which preceded the law of Sinau The 
omission of 7 pairs of every kind of clean animal is 
very possibly an example of the same spirit, as these 
animals were, according to J, intended for sacrifice 
(8-'’). Lastly, the omission of such an antliropo- 
morphism as ‘Jahweh shut him in’ in 7*®'’ is quite 
in character with P’s usual practice. (5) As the 
present combined account of the Deluge is based 
on P’s story, which appears to have been preserved 
almost intact, whereas some_ parts of J_ are obw- 
ously omitted (those, for instance, giving the 
warning of the Deluge and directions for buildmg 
the Ark), it is quite possible that some general 
statement of the Ark’s dimensions, a description 
of the pitch, rooms, etc., like the Akkadian fto^, 
and the incident of the rainbow, may onginally 
have had a place in J’s story. If this be so, P must 
have retained the latter, not because of its pictur- 
esqueness, but as the basis for a favourite theme, 
a Divine covenant (cf. 6*®) ; on the (^her h^d, the 
change of 61 to 365 days, the number of days “ 
the solar year, though it does not agree with the 
three weeks of the Akkadian story, appears to be 
based upon some astronomical theory, and may be 
due to Babylonian influence of some kind. It may 
also be reasonably urged that the reference to the 
Fountains of the great deep really corresponds with 
P’s ideas and nomenclature (cf. Gn 1 ), and finds a 
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parallel in the post-exUic Is 24'®. It is not likely, 
therefore, that it was originally derived from J. 

It niay, then, be considered not improbable that, 
in addition to J, P may have had access to some 
other version of the Akkadian story, but, if so, 
when and how it was derived is quite uncertain. 

iii. The Delhqe according to later Baby- 
lonian ACCOUNTS.—!. The story as given by 
Berossus. — Berossus was a priest or Bel in Babylon 
about 300 B.C., who wrote a history of Babylonia 
(see art. Berosus). He claims to have copied out 
MSS of several authors which had been carefully 
preserved in Babylon for 15 myriads of years. 
Unfortunately, only a few fragments of his work 
have been preserved, which were copied by later 
authors. His Deluge story is given or referred to 
in three sources. 

(а) It was copied by Alexander Polyhistor (a 
Milesian writer of the Ist cent. B.c.), whose work 
is also lost. Thence it was copied by Eusebius 
in his Chronicon; and, though the original of 
the Chronicon is also lost, it still exists in an 
Armenian tr., and it was also reproduced, probably 
verbatim, by Syncellns in his Chronographia. 

(б) A Latin translation, based partly on the 
Amenian version, with the various readings of 
the Greek text of Syncellus, is given in Migne, 
Chron. Bus. I. oh. iii. (see also Miiller, FUG iL 
601). It runs as follows ; 

'Alter the death of Ardatcs, hie eon lisuthros reigned 18 
tart (18 X 8000 years). During his reira occurred a great flood, 
of which the fallowing account has oecn given. Kronos ap- 
peared to him in a dream and revealed to him that on the IBth 
of the month Daisios men would be destroyed by a flood, and 
he therefore ordered him to bury all existing MSS, beginning, 
middle, and end, in the sun-city of Sippara, to build a boat, to 
embark with his relatives and friends, to lade it with food and 
drink, to put therein animals, birds, and quadrupeds, and to 
make all ready for a Journey. He then asked whither the 
boat should go, and was told, “ To the gods to pray [c.f. having 
prayed] for good to mankind." He was not disobedient, but 
Duilt a boat of 6 stadia long and 2 stadia broad, and carried out 
all that had been commanded him, and embarked with wife, 
children, and relatives. liTien the flood came, and very soon 
had begun to subside, he let go some of his birds ; but, when 
they found neither food nor place to settle, they came back to 
the ship. Xisuthros, after some days, let the birds go away 
again, and they returned to the ship with mud upon their feet. 
When they were let go for the third time, they returned no 
more to the ship. Then Xisuthros perceived that the land had 
appeared, and he broke open some of the Joints of the ship, 
and ascertained that the ship had grounded on a certain moun- 
tain. He stepped out with his wife and daughter and the 
pilot, kissed the ground, erected an altar, offered sacrifice to 
the gods, and vanished together with those who hod come out 
of the ship.’ The narrative goes on to relate how a voice from 
the sky informed the comrades of Xisuthros that he and those 
with him had gone, on account of his piety, to dwell with the 
gods, and bade them recover the MSS, and adds in conclusion : 
'Of this ship that stranded in Armenia a part still remained in 
the Kordyaean mountains of Armenia, and some people scraped 
off the pitch from the ship and used it as amulets. They came 
to Babylon, dug up the MSS, and took them from Sippara ; and 
they rebuilt Babylon, building many cities and re-founding 
temples.’ 

(c) This story appears to be an epitome of tbe 
Akkadian or one much like it ; 

(o) The name of Xisuthros (=IIasis-atra transposed from 
Atra-baais) agrees with that of one of tho versions of the 
Akkadian storj’. (0) The means of refuge, ns in the Akkadian 
story, is a ship and not an ark. M As in the Akkadian, 
Ssuthros and others are immortalized. It differs, however, 
in (o) the prediction of the exact date of the Deluge, (0) tho 
spcciflo mention of relatives and friends os saved (a smaller 
number seems implied than in the Akkadian story;, (y) the mud 
on tho feet of the birds, (6)the stranding of tho ship in Armenia, 
and (f) tho apotheosis not only of Xisuthros and his wife, but 
also of his daughters and even of the pilot. Of these (y) and (8) 
areofsp. ‘ — ' T’“ '"‘ter would seem to prove an 

ancient ■ : ■ ependent of the Akkadian 

story, ar being tho regular name of 

Armenia in Assyrian monuments. Of the former it may be 
said at least that the story of the clay on the feet of the birds 
looks like the earlier analogue of the olive branch. 

It should be added tliat the points of contact 
with the Bible story are not sntiiciently strikin" 
to make it likely that the later Babylonian tradi- 
tions were influenced by it. On the whole, then, 
the story of Berossus tends to confirm the view of 


some variety in the Babylonian traditions of tho 
Deluge. 

2. The Deluge story of Abydenus. — An epitom- 
ized version of the same account, derived origin- 
ally either from Berossus or from the source from 
which he derived it, comes to ns through Aby- 
denus, a later Babylonian historian, whose work, 
like that of Berossus, has also been copied both m 
the Chronicon of Eusebius (i. vii., also in Prop. 
Evang. ix. 12, p. 414) and in the Chronographia of 
Syncellus (p. 70). 

It differs, however, (a) In maHng a double interval of three 
days before and between tho sending of the birds, and (0) in 
the birds being sent only twice. Migne's attempt to get out of 
the text of SjTicellus a third sending is hardiy successful. At 
best it would require that it took place after they had returned 
with the clay. 

3. Reference to Berossus's Deluge story in Jo- 
sephus. — Josephus’s account of the Deluge {Ant. 
1. iii. 5, 6_) diflers slightly from that of tho Bible. 
He mentions that Noah, when the Ark rested on 
the top of a certain mountain of Armenia, opened 
it ami saw a small piece of land. The dove was 
sent out 7 days after the raven, and only once 
returned, covered with mud and brin^g an olive- 
branch. After waiting 7 days more, he sent forth 
the living creatures. These differences may be 
partly due to carelessness and to narration from 
memory, but the reference to tho clay, at any 
rate, is taken from the account of Berossus, which 
he had seen, and probably other accounts also, for 
he goes on to say : ‘ All writers of barbarian his- 
tories make mention of this Flood and this Ark, 
among whom is Berossus the Chaldacan,’ and ho 
quotes from him the statement about the remains 
of the ship on the Kordyman mountains, and tho 
use made of the pitch, in the same words as those 
used by Eusebius and Syncellus, who themselves 
refer to Polyhistor as their authority. This proves 
beyond a cfoubt that Polyhistor’s story was de- 
rived from Berossus. Josephus’s statement about 
the universality of the Deluge story may be taken 
as showing at least that the Deluge story was a 
common theme among ancient historians. 

iv. Origin of the Semitto Deluge story.— 
{a) There is nothing to suggest in this case that it 
formed part of a consistent mythological system, 
(5) Being concerned with ram and water, tho 
subject was clearly suitable for treatment in the 
Akkadian Epic in connexion with tho rainy month ; 
nor need we suppose it, therefore, connected with 
any special astronomical theories, (c) Its more or 
less mythological form, in which gods and god- 
desses play their part, finds its analogies in many 
Deluge and other stories throughout the worlcf, 
in which natural events form the basis of, or 
become mixed up with, mythological details (see 
above, IV. C. (6)). (rf) The frequency of Deluge 
stories arising out of natural inundations gives a 
prima facie probability that such an event was 
the origin of tlie tradition in this instance. («) In 
both the Bible story and the Akkadian the Deluge 
is ascribed to natural causes : (1) an excessive 
rainfall ; (2) somewhat more indefinitely, the 
rising of tho sea. The first is obrious in both 
accounts. Tho second is definitely stated in P in 
the words 'all the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up’ (Gn 7”). The deep being regarded as 
being under tho earth, such fangnage would very 
naturally suggest an earthquake brc.aking up the 
ground and letting the deep burst forth. It seems 
implied also in tlie Akkadian story, which, if it 
does not, as some scholars maintain, exprc.ssly 
speak of the earth trembling, and the floods 
breaking out below the earth, at le-ust describes 
such a terrific storm and tempest and invasion of 
waters ns to imply a cyclonic wave rather than a 
mere ovcrflooding of rivers. (/) The traditional 
resting-places of the ark, ATarat=Armenin (Bible 
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and Berossus), and Nizir=Rowandiz in the North- 
East of Babylonia (Akkadian), point to a definite 
region of the world, (y) SUss has pointed out with 
meat force that the necessary conditions are ful- 
filled by supposing that the shores of the Persian 
Gulf were struck Tjy an enormous volcanic wave, 
accompanied by a tremendous cyclone. The very 
OTeat distance which such waves travel, and the 
fearful destruction of life and propertv which is 


often involved, have frequently been pointed out. 

Thus the ware ossociated with the Baokerg^unge cyclone In the 
delta of the Ganges reached a height of 46 ft. and destroyed 
more than 100,000 persons (BBrO xvi. 155). A wave caused by 
the eruption of Krakntoa (20th-28th Aug. 1883) reached 50 ft. 
(of. the 16 cubits of B, Gn 720) (md destroyed more than 86,000 
llvcB. One wave reached as far as Cape Horn, 7S18 geographical 
miles distant xiviil. 639). 

It can hardly be deemed improbable that a 
phenomenon of such a kind occurred on the coast 
of the Persian Gulf, then probably lying much 
further north than now, and that hut few sur- 
vivors escaped in boats to the more hilly regions, 
with what effects they could secure. We have, in 
an event like this, all that is needed for the wowth 
of such stories to are preserved in the Akkadian 
Epic and the Bible Dmuge. 

It need hardly he added that the religions value 
of the Bible story does not lie in its improba- 
bilities, which sometimes amount, as has been 
shown, to absurdities, but rather in the religious 
and moral lessons, of which the ancient tramtion 
was made tlie vehicle, viz. that Jahweh hated and 


would punish sin, but would save those who were 
faithful and obedient, while the further thought is 
suggested in P, at least, that His mercy is a more 
ahitting motive than His ivrath. 

B. TBE Greek Dewoe stories.— I Story of 
Deukalion and Byrr/uz . — This is by far the most 
important of the Greek Deluge, or Flood, stories, 
(a) Its most typical form is that given by Apol- 
lodoms (140 B.c.) in bis Bibliotheca, i. vii. 2: 

When Zeus determined to destroy the men of the ago of 
copper, Deukalion, at the suggestion of Prometheus his father, 
constructed a cheat (Xoprajto), into which, having placed 
therein the necessaries of life, he entered with his wife 
PJ’rrha. Zeus sent a mat rain, which flooded most parts of 
Greece, and destroyed all except those who escaped to tho 
neighbouring hill-tops. Tho pair, after drifting in the chest 
for 9 days and nights, reached Parnassus, and, tho Flood 
having somewhat abated, disembarked, whereupon Deukalion 
sacrifleed to Zeus his protector. Tho latter sent Hermes to 
ask what he wished. He replied ‘ Ohildren.’ At the direc- 
tion of Zeus they threw stones over their heads, and those 
which Deukalion throw became men, and those which Pyrrha 
threw, women. Then follows a derivation of the word Aiios 
(‘ people '1 from ASoj or ASs (' stone 

(6) This story evidently originated in a con- 
fusion of a m^h ivith what may have been an 
ancient tradition. If Pandora, as Apollodoms bad 
just asserted, was the first Avoman, and Prome- 
tbens first made men of earth and Avater, how 


could Deukalion be, as Apollodoms likewise states, 
king of Phthia, and Avho were the men who were 
nearly all destroyed ? How, again, is the survival 
of any consistent Avith the story of the stones T 
(c) (1) There seems to be an allusion to the 
story of the stones in Hesiod {’HoTai, fr. 141, ed. 
Bzach; see Usener, p. 32). (2) The earliest com- 
plete reference, however, to Denkalion’s Flood is 
in Pindar, 01. ix. 64-67, where he mentions hoAv 
Pyrrha and Deukalion descended from Parnassus 
and founded of stones a race like themselves, and 


hoAV the mighty Avaters Avhioh had overflooded the 
earth had been suddenly stopped by Zeus. Pindar 
evidently refers to it as a Avell-knoAvn story; other- 
Avise, much of what he says would have been quite 
unintelligible to his readers. (3) The best-known 
form of the story, hoAvever, is that given by Ovid, 
Met. i. 155-415, the most curious feature of which 
is the fact that no mention is made of Deukalion 


and Pyrrha having been warned of the Deluge and 
commanded to huud a ship. They appeared on the 
heights of Parnassus, where they had landed, and 


invoked the gods of the mountain and Themis. 
Zeus, seeing this, and satisfied that they Avere 
good and pious people, stopped the Deluge. A 
full description is given of their trouble, and the 
story about ‘ the bones of the great mother ’ is 
given in detaU, It should be noticed that here 
the means of refuge is a ship, not, as Avith Apol- 
lodoms, a chest. There are also several o&er 
more or less different versions of the Deukalion 
story. (4) According to Nonnus (see Usener, p. 
38), a conflagration sent by Zeus (in anger at the 
Titans for murdering Dionysus Zagrens) was put 
out by a Deluge. This is very abmptly connected 
Avith the story of Deukalion and Pyrrha, Avho sud- 
denly appear floating about in a chest (kdpvof) ; hut 
we are not told how or where they got in, or 
where they landed. The Deluge ends by Poseidon 
splitting tne rock Avith his trident, and making an 
escape for the Avater through the Vale of Tempe, 
thus connecting the Deluge Avith the north of 
Thessaly, whereas the older legends connect it 
Avith Photis in the south-east. (5) According to 
Hellanikos, Mt. Othrys Avas the place of landing. 
Aristotle, curiously enough, maintained that the 
Avaters of the Deluge flowed into Achelous. Others, 
such as Thrasybulus and Akestodorus, maintained 
that Deukalion and Pyrrha founded the sanctuary 
of Zeus at Dodona, and dwelt in the territory of 
the Molossi. Possibly here Ave have a local Flood 
tradition combined nnth the better knoAvn tra- 
ditional story. Very late legends connect the 
landing of Deukalion with Mt. Athos, and even 
Avith jEtna. 

ii. Other Deluge stories current in Greece. — 1. 
According to a legend connected Avith Megans, 
Megaros, its founder, Avas rescued from theDmuge, 
being guided in swimming through the water by 
the cry of cranes ; hence was derived the name of 
Gcrania. 

2. Tho Oxygian Flood story, found only m quite 
late Avriters, such as Julius Africanns,^ is con- 
fined to Bceotia and Attica._ Oxygos, its hero, 
Avas described as king, sometimes of Athens and 
sometimes of Thebes. 


3. Dardanus AA’as said to have escaped in a Flood 
from Samothrace or Arcadia (Dionysius of _Hali- 
[jamassus), in a boat of skins made by himself 
(Lykophron), or Avith his sons, and to have founded 
the l^gdom of Ida. This story Avas often brought 
into connexion with that of Deukalion. 

4. An altogether different Flood story is referred 
to by Istros (see Usener, p. 46), Avho connects a 
great flood with the severing of Asia and Europe 
by the Hellespont. 

iii. Origin, of the Greek stories.— Speaking ^ene- 
rally, the Greek Deluge stories form good illus- 
trations of what appear to be the common causes 
»f such legends (see above, IV. O). Several of 
them greAv up as explanations of the founding of 
a city or temple, ascribed to a Avaif miraculonsly 
guided across the waters, and to this^ extent Usener 
is probably right in finding analogies to the Deu- 
kalion myth in such stories as those of Perseus 
and Oedipus. Other Greek Deluge stories are con- 
oected Avith special geographical features, such as 
the opening of the vale of Tempe All are lo<^ 
in character, and that one of them, from its anti- 
anity and pictnresqneness, should have foimd a 
permanent place, though often mixed Avith ot^rs, 
m Greek mythology is natural enough. And there 
is no reason Avhy it too may not have onginatea 
from a local inundation, the story receivmg such 
accretions of the picturesque and marvellous as are 
jommon in similar cases. ...... 

The occurrence of the chest instead f. 
n vfen-ot the same variation In the Semitic story, and might 
Sggist aie possibility that the Greek 
VpollodoruB, Avas influenced in 

larrative. fiat there is a great difference between a ohesti 
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holding only a couple of persons and such food os they required 
for 0 days, and the monster Bible ‘ Ark’ with nil its arrange- 
ments and contents. Moreover, the chest was not an uncommon 
feature in the waif stories of Greek legend. 

iv. Th& mixed Deluge story of the pseudo-Lucian. 
— ^We have a real mixture or the Greek and Semitic 
Deluge stories in the story given in the de Dea 
Syria (Lucian, ed. Jacobitz, Leipzig, 1881, iii. 
3441). This version was connected with a hole 
in the ground over which the temple was huDt and 
into which the Deluge was said to have subsided. 

According to this account, Seukalion, and his wife and 
ohiidren, were saved in a great chest (Aapvof). As he entered 
it, there came all kinds of animals, wild and tame, sows, horses, 
serpents, lions, etc., in pairs. He received them ail, and there 
was great friendship between them, and they ail sailed in one 
chest as long as the water prevailed. When the water had 
disappeared through the hole, Deukallon built an altar and the 
temple over it. 

Usener certainly goes too far in saying that this 
is the Babylonian Deluge story with only the name 
Deukalion inserted from Greek legend. It con- 
tains several features from both, and, except that 
to Deukalion it gives a second name (which, 

according to Buttman, is a corruption of "Lurieta., 
and is intended for Sisuthros, the Noah of Berossus), 
it bears a far closer resemblance to the Biblical 
than to the other forms of the Babylonian Deluge 
legend. E.a., wild animals are preserved as well 
as tame ; all in pairs ; only Deukalion and his 
family escape ; in a chest, not a boat (the js^t per- 
haps from the Greek story). That traditions of 
the Deluge ultimately derived from the Bible 
should have been current in S5Tia is likely enough, 
and there seems also evidence, in another tradi- 
tion that the people was founded by Semiramis, of 
early intercourse ■with Babylon. 

C. Persian Deluge stories.— i. A curious 
legend is contained in two fragments of the Yima 
songs preserved in Vendidad (SBE iv. 10 ff.). It 
is ^ven in full by Usener, pp. 208-212, from the 
critical tr. of Geldner.* 

A council uvas held by the gods. In which Ahura Mazda decreed 
that a terribly severe winter would be followed by a great 
Deluge from the melting of the snow. Yima was directed to 
build an enormous fort foursquare, and to stock It with men 
and animals of all kinds. Yima carried out these instruotions, 
but it is not actually said that the Deluge came. 

Usener regards the whole story as an ideal pic- 
ture of the future, the eternal city where men are 
to live in harmony and righteousness a life free 
from moral and pliysical evil, when the world is 
destroyed by the Deluge ; but the passages which 
seem most ideal are among the prose portions, 
which Geldner regards as later msertions. It 
seems more probable that we have here also an 
example of the tendency to idealize what was 
originally a natural event. 

ii. A second story isfoundinB«n(faAt#n, ■viL (tr. 
by E. W. West in SBE v. 25-28). Tistar, in the 
three forms of a man, a horse, and a bull, sends 
successive Deluges each of ten days’ duration, and 
destroys aU the noxious creatures on the earth. 
This IS part of what is clearly an astrological 
myth describing the contest between good and 
e'v^, and accounting for lightning and thunder, 
the salt sea, and the origin of lakes and seas. 

D. INDIAN. Deluge stories.— i. The Fish 
Legend. — (1) The oldest form of this typical 
Deluge story of India is preserved in the Sata- 
mtha Brahmana, i. 8. 1 {SBE xii. 216, tr. by J. 
Eggeling ; for other translations see A. Weber, 
Ind. Streif, 1868, i. 9, Ind. Stud., 1868, i. 161 ; Max 
MiUler, Mist. Skr. Lit., 1859, p. 425 ; J. Muir, 
Orig. Skr. Texts, i.= [1873] 181 fi'.) : 

In the morning, Manu, when water was brought to him for 
washing, found a fish in his hands. The fish foretold the 
coming Deluge, and promised to save him if he would pre- 
serve it, first in a jar, then in a pit, and, when it had 
ontgroTvn this, would take it to the sea, Manu was to build 
a ship, and enter it, and look out for his preserver. Manu did 


1 For a divergent interpretation of this Iranian material, see 
art. Elist, Aiode or tub (Persian). 


as directed, and finally took the fish, which had then grown to 
an enormous size, to the sea. Then Manu entered the ship, 
and the Deluge came, which destroyed all living creatures. 
Meanwhile the fish approached Manu,'who fastened the ship to 
its horn, and was so conveyed up to (or ’over’] the Northern 
ilountains. Manu was directed to tie the ship to a tree, and 
gradually to descend ns the waters abate. 

The rest of the story is concerned with a complicated and 
very unintellirible rite with clarified butter, by wmch a woman 
■was first produced, and, by her means, offspring of men and 
cattle. 

According to Weber, the final redaction of the 
Satapatha is only a little before the Christian era ; 
bnt, as Eggeling shows, it is a compilation of 
earlier treatises, and this particular stoiy gives 
the impression, in its mam features, or being 
ancient. 

One special interest in the story lies in its 
curious points of resemblance and contrast to 
other Deluge stories. The warning of the Deluge 
by an animal, the fastenmg of the ship by a rope, 
the post-dDu^vian sacrifice, and the miraculous re- 
production of men, have all their analogies ; but 
they are not found, as here, in combination, and 
the towing of the ship by a fish is guite unigne. 
The probability is, therefore, that this legend is of 
native growth. 

Weber and, to a less extent, Muir see in the 
story a tradition of an original immigration of the 
race from across the Himalayas. They base their 
opinion on a rendering of the words given above in 
italics, 'over the Northern Mountains.’ Eggeling, 
however, renders ‘ up to,’ and some writers suppose 
the story to have originated in an exceptional over- 
flowing of the Ganges. The question is primarily 
one of textual criticism, the cnoice lying between 
the reading abhi-dudrava (Eggeling) and ati- 
dudrava (Weber, etc.). The chief argument 
against an oriMaUy mythical origin of the story 
is that here also the tendency is to become more 
and more mythical, and if we reverse this tendency 
we can easily explain the story as having grown 
out of a natural inundation. 

(2) A second version of the Indian story is that 

f iven in the Mahabharata (quoted from tr. by H. 

_ acobi in Usener, p. 29 ; see also Muir, cp. cif. 
i.® 196 ff.). The story has here assumed a more 
elaborate and marvellous form. 


Manu la a priuca among monks, renowned for his asceticism 
•Standing on one leg with bis arms raised on high, and with 
head bent down and never blinking an eye, he practised terrible 
austerities,* etc. The fish appeared to him as ne was practising 
austerities by the shore. 01 such virtue were they that the 
fish became many miles long, and yet Sianu could carry it 
quite easily. The storm is very graphically described. In the 
end the fish reveals himsell as Brahma, and appoints Manu as 
creator ot all things. 

In this version there appears to be a confusion, 
not uncommon in similar myths, in the character 
of Manu as himself a descendant of former an- 
cestors, and ns the founder and creator of men 
and all things. In the older form of the story ho 
is the first man, and never more than a man. 

(3)_A third version is found in the Bhagavata 
Purana, viii. 24. 7 ff. (for Eng. tr. see Hardwick, 
Christ and other Masters, new ed. , Lend. 1863, vol. i. 
pt. ii. ch. iii. pp. 312-315 ; Muir, op. cit. i.“ 208 ff.). 
According to Cheyne, this book cannot bo earlier 
than the 12th cent. A.D. The story itself is 
mainly a development of that of the Satapatha 
Brahmana, with a mixture of the mythical and 
OTmri-philosophical elements characteristic of the 
Purdnas. 


The Deluge took place during a sleep of BrahmS, when tbs 
E^ng demon Hayamra stole the Vedas. Hari took the form 
of a mmuto fish, and so finally revealed himself to SatyavTata, 
. only on water. The gradual growth 

earlier legends, except &at ho 
outdjd them by beaming, m his final form, a mUUon of 
leases long'. The ark in this case was miraculously brought to 
Satyavrota, ^ho, acwmpamed by the chiefs of the Brahmans, 
roent his time therein in singing hymns of praise and receiving 

J 'T Hayagriva and reooverea 
the -V^as. Batyavrata, mstrncted in aU Divine and human 
knowledge, was appointed the 7th Manu. Bnt, after the 
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appcaranoo of the homed fish was maya, or delusion, and ‘ ho 
who shall devoutly hear this important allOBorical narrative will 
he delivered from the bondage of sin.’ 

It ia interesting to note that this version has 
several points of eontact Avith the Bible story. (1) 
The Deluge is caused hy rain as well as by the 
sea. (2) Seven days’ Avaming ia given of the 
Deluge. (3) It is sent because of the depravity of 
man. (4) Animals are preserved in the ark, (5) 
and these in pairs. Of these (3) is inconsistent 
with the begmning of the story, and ia evidently 
an interpolation. The most probable explanation 
of them all is that they Avere due to Christian 
influence. Their appearance only in the latest 
version of the myth makes it impossible to use 
them as arguments to prove that the story itself 
is derived from the Bible story, or originated in the 
event Avhich that story describes. 

_ii. The Boar Legend. — Another Deluge myth is 
given in Muir, ra. cit, i.® 60 f. It is one of the 
creation stories of the Viptu Purana. 

It tells how the Divine Brahma, awaking from his night 
slumber, and perceiving that the earth lay within the waters 
of the universal ocean, assumed the form of a boar, plunged 
Into the ocean, and raised up the earth and placed it on the 
surface. 

This is a creation myth, and has a curious 
analogy Avith some of the American Indian stories 
(see IV^. C (a)). 

B. Chinese Flood story. — Accounts of this 
are found in the Shu King (especially ii. 4. 1 ; cf. 
also pref, 6, ii. 1. 17, 2. 1, 14, iii. 1. 1, v. 27. 8), 
the Shih King (iv. 3. 4. 1), and the Avritings of 
Meng-tsze (iii. 1. 4, 7, 2. 9. 3f.). 

i. According to the Canon of Ydo {Shu King, i. 
3. 11, tr. Lcgge, SBE iii. 34 f.), 

‘the is said, “Hoi (President of) the Four Mountains, de- 
structive In their overflow are the waters of the Inundation. 
In their vast extent they embrace the hills and overtop the 
great heights, threatening the heavens with their floods, so 
that the lower people groan and murmur I Is there a capable 
man to whom I can assign the correction (of this calamity)?'” 
KhwSn was appointed, and laboured unsuccessfully for nine 
years. The Ti aftern-ards resigned his throne to YU, who had 
coped successfully with the inundation. 

ii. The Shu King (ii. 4. 1) gives the account of 
Yii’s Avork as folloAVs (in Leggo’s translation) ; 

' The inundating waters seemed to assaliithe heavens, and in 
their vast extent embraced the mountains and overtopped the 
hills, so that people were bewildered and overwhelmed. I [Yu] 
mounted my lour conveyances [carts, boats, sledges, and spiked 
shoes] and all along the hills hewed down the woods, at the 
same time, along with Yi, showing the multitudes how to get 
flesh to eat. I opened passages for the streams throughout the 
nine provinces, and conducted them to the sen. I deepened 
the channels and canals, and conducted them to the streams, 
at the same time, along with Obi, sowing grain, and showing 
the multitude how to procure the food of toil in addition to 
flesh meat. I urged them further to exchange what tliey had 
for what they had not, and to dispose of their accumulated 
stores. In this way all the people got grain to eat, and all the 
States began to come under good rule.' 

ElseAvhere in the Shu King, Yii is repeatedly 
described as having determined the relations of 
land and Avater, and the Shih King declares that, 

‘ Avhen the AA'aters of the Flood had become Avide- 
spread, Yii caused the various regions of the earth 
Avorld to appear : the great outlying realms re- 
ceived their limitations." 

According to these accounts, all these Avorks Avere 
accomplished during a single journey. In fact, 
the accoimts probably describe Avork gradually 
carried out through many ages, though possibly 
commenced by Yii. They Avere eAudently intended 
to avert a constantly repeated and Avide-spread 
disaster. 

iii. Origin of the story. — Legge believed that the 

occasion of Yii’s special AA’ork Avas an actual inunda- 
tion of an alarmmg kind of the HAvang-Ho (‘the : 
sorroAV of China’), Avhich he puts in the 24th 
cent. B.C., Avhereas he ascribes this treatise to the 
12th. I 

According to Meng-tsze (b, 372 B.C,), hoAvever, j 
the tasks of Yii Avere carried out under far more 
difficult conditions. i 


* In the time of Yflo, when the earth was not yet in ordered 
state, the masses of water flowed unchecked and flooded the 
earth. Flora was excessively luxuriant, and birds and other 
living creatures went about in enormous quantities. Grain 
could not grow. Animals pressed hard on man. . . . Yfto 
alone concerned himself about this. He appointed Shun, who 
developed an ordering activity and gave YI control of Are. YI 
caused devastating conflagrations on the mountains and in the 
marehes, so that the animals fled and sought shelter. Yu 
divided the nine rivers. . . . Then it became possible for the 
folk of the Middle Kingdom to support themselves ' (iii. 1. 4. 7). 
At this same period, moreover, serpents and dragons infested 
these deluging waters ; but Yu, while appointing the rivers their 
courses, banished these monsters, the animals that had op- 
pressed man vanished, and the plains of China became habitable 
for the human race (iii. 2. 9. 3 f.). 


It is by no means impossible that, as Legge held, 
these accounts all had their rise in a tradition of 
an extraordinary inundation by the HAvang-Ho; 
and in this connexion it is Avorthy of note that the 
great flood of 1851-53 is said to have cost some 
millions of lives, Avhile it took 16 years to repmr 
the damage and to confine the river Avithin em- 
bankments. At the same time, it should not be for- 
gotten that Grill, in his ‘ Zur chinesischen Flutsage ’ 
(Festgruss an Both, Stuttgart, 1893, pp. 9-14), 
maintains that the story is based on a cosmogonic 
myth, devoid of connexion, even in its basal ideas, 
Avith the Bible account, and associated in form 
Avith experience of the freguent inundations of the 
HAvang-Ho ; and, like von Gutschmid (ZDMG 
xxxiv. 192 f.), he holds that Yu, to Avhom he 
denies any actual existence in history, Avas essen- 
tially a sort of demiurge, who helped to establish 
civilization on earth. It is open to question, 
therefore, at least on the basis of Mpg-tsze’s 
statements, AA'liether this whole story is not to 
be regarded as a cosmogonic rather than as a 
Deluge story. 

F. Folklore Deluge STORiEs.—Cn&ei this 
general heading are included the numerous stories 
of peoples, mostly in a savage or semi-savage state, 
not included under previous headings. It is not 
necessary for the present purpose to make any 
general classification of them on either geographical 
or etlmological lines. It Avill be sufficient to point 
out a feAV facts bearing on the subject of this 


irticle. 

i. One of the essential characters of these stories 
irises out of the fact that they are folklore. In 
;he Deluge stories of Babylon, Greece, and India 
ve have Avell-defined legends capable^ of being 
;raced out more or less distinctly in their develop- 
nents and ramifications. Though a few of the 
itories now under consideration have come to us in 
i AAiitten form more or less ancient, they are not 
iterature in the same sense, but only stereotyped 
olk-tales. By far the greater number of these 
itories, hoAvever, are still, or were till recent years, 
n a fluid and formative condition. The imagina- 
lion which has produced them is, or was till recently, 
itill at work, and has been continually modifjmg 
hem. It has already been noticed how both hi^ 
lorical events and fancy-striking anecdotes, men 
is Bible stories, have in many cases become mixed 
vith the early tale, nor is it possible^ to separate 
hem Avith scientific accuracy. Not infrequently 
vhat is essentially the same story is difl'erentiy 
old on diflerent occasions, or at any rate m 
liflerently reported (Leeward Islands; see IV. A, 

ii. There are many difficulties in the Avay of 
‘etting trustAvorthy eiddence. As already pomtett 
ut, the missionaries, by whom most or tnese 
tories have been reported, Avere frequently pre- 
udiced Avitnesses (see IV. A. lii.), imd, irKueover, 
he stories in several cases Avere collected soma 
ime after the conversion of the people with Avhom 
hey originated. These misaonanes had to depend 
m their OAvn memory or that of their coua erts, 
,nd it Avas only in quite exceptional cases that the 
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opportunity afforded to Gill was offered (see above, 
IV. C. (a)), of reporting from the e\idence of one 
•whose knowledge of heathen lore was both fresh 
and complete. 

iii. Another striking fact is the irregularity in 
the distribution of these stories. For example, 
there are very few independent Deluge stories 
reported from Africa, a considerable number from 
tbe islands of the Pacific, and an extraordinarily 
large number from the continent of America. 
This is accounted for negatively by Andree on 
the ground that Deluge stories do not readily 
arise where, as in Ainca, the inundation of the 
great rivers is an annual occurrence, which does 
not therefore impress the imagination. It may 
be noticed in this connexion that one of the most 
important exceptions is connected with a special 
local feature — the formation of the Dilolo Lake 
on the southern border of the Congo State (see 
Andree, p. 49). Again, the Deluge legend of the 
Masai in Uganda, to which attention has been 
lately called by Merker (see Guardian, 1906, p. 
945), is so ob'viously parallel with the Bible Deluge 
that it cannot be regarded as independent. We 
find here the Ark, pairs of animals, birds sent out 
(a pigeon and a vulture [of. the crow of the Lummi 
Indians and the humming-bird of a Mexican story]), 
and four ( !) rainbows. 

iv. It would appear that there must be some 
positive reason for the fretjuency of Deluge stories 
among the American Indians. George Gatlin, in 
his 0-Ree-pa (p. 2), stated that among 120 tribes 
there was not one which did not relate some 
distinct or vague tradition of a Flood, and, in 
fact, a very considerable number of these stories 
have been preserved. It certainly must be ad- 
mitted that the idea of a Deluge impressed itself 
very readily on the Indian tribes, but how far 
this was due to their past experience as an island 
people, and how far to the psychological character 
of the race, is a question for the ethnologist or 
anthropologist rather than the student of com- 
parative religion. This much at least can be 
said, that there is some reason for believing that 
several of these stories are of comparatively ancient 
origin. 

(1) In the first place, there is abundant evi- 
dence to show that Deluge stories were current in 
Central and Southern America at the time of the 
Spanish occupation. (2) The common elements in 
the stories of neighbouring and related tribes in 
some cases point to an ancient tradition in which 
a characteristic feature has become rooted in the 
imagination, (a) Several of the tribes about 
Peru, though their Deluge stories differ wdely in 
other respects, have the common _ feature of a 
floating mountain — a combination, it would seem, 
of the ark and the mountain of refuge. (6) In 
more than one Mexican legend men were turaed 
by the Deluge into fish, (c) We have noticed 
that several tribes about the Orinoco and its 
neighbourhood have the common features of stones 
(or coco-nuts) thrown to produce men (see IV. A. 
T. (2)). (d) Of stiU greater interest is the curious 

feature already mentioned (IV. C. {a)) that land 
was produced after the Deluge, not by the water 
subsiding, but out of scattered grains of sand or 
earth springing up and growing like seeds. Thus 
in the story of the Ojibwas, after the loon has 
dived several times in vain, it is the musk-rat 
restored to life by the surviring Manabozho (who 
was standing up to his neck in water on the 
summit of a high tree) that dives and brings 
up tlio grains of sand between its toes. These 
hlanabozlio throws into tbe_ waters, and th^ 
grow into islands, which unite into mainland. 
In a story of the Sac and Fox Indians, another 
branch of the Algonqnins, the survivor, seeing 


that the Deluge would soon overwhelm the moun- 
tain on which he had sought refuge, bnUt a canoe 
out of a piece of the blue mry. After sailing about 
some days, he sent out one of the largest fishes, 
which returned with its monster mouth full of 
earth, out of which he formed the dry land. In 
tbe story of the Chippewas (Montagnais), a 
related group, it is the northern diver that 
eventually returns to the canoe Arith clay on his 
webbed feet, after the beaver, otter, and musk-rat 
have failed. This the old man breathed upon, 
and it became a great island, (e) We find, again, 
in certain groups of tribes that a particular animal 
plays a prominent part, as the coyote among the 
Californians (Wappos, Papagos, etc.), the raven 
among those on the north-west seaboard of N. 
America (Thlinkits and Bella Coolas). 

v. This prominence of animals is a very char- 
acteristic feature of the American Indian stories, 
and is by some believed to be connected ultimately 
with totem-worship, Avhereas in the stories of some 
other groups, such as those of the South Sea 
Islanders, a greater prominence is given relatively 
to what Ave should call the Avonders or poAvers of 
Nature. Thus, according to Bancroft (in. 87), the 
Californians describe themselves as having origin- 
ated from the coyote. 

Among the Algonquin tribes the black serpent is the enemy 
of man and of created beings, and sends the Deluge. Mana- 
bozho, in more than one story of this group, takes refuge on 
the turtle’s back. In the stories of tbe Ojibwas his helper is 
usually the diver or the musk-mt. With the Hare Indians it is 
tbe raven who causes the Deluge in vengeance for being thrown 
into the Are ; and it is the white owl who betriends the wise 
man by letting out the cattle which the raven had imprisoned. 
With the Oherokees it is a dog which foretells the Deluge; 
with the Peruvians the llamas reveal it to a shepherd. The 
Orees have it that an eagle rescued the one surviving maiden, 
and became by her the father of the new race. In a very 
original story of the Pimas (California), the god’s son Szeuka, 
being angry Avith the eagle for having caused the Deluge, climbs 
up to its ci-rie, Slav's it, and restores to life those whom it bad 
killed (Bancroft, iU. 78). 

vi. The general inference from a study of these 
folklore Deluge stories is that we have not to 
deal Avith mythological or cosmological systems, 
in Avbich a Deluge occupied a part, but rather that 
these stories were the result of experience, tradi- 
tion, imagination, and natural curiosity, acting 
sometimes separately, but more often in combina- 
tion in different Avays and different degrees, 

Lueiutuiie.— T ho best general hook, csp. for Deluge folklore, 
is R. Andree, Die FhiUagen, Brunswick, 1891, which contains 
a large and interesting collection of Deluge stories. Among 
the most important books referred to by Andree are H. II 
Bancroft, Xative Jiaces of the Paeijie States, 6 vols., London, 
1875-76: A. Humboldt, Sites des CordilUres et monuments des 
peupks tndiglnes, Paris, 1868 ; W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, 

2 vols., London, 1829 ; 'w. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the 
S. Pacifie, London, 1876; E. Siiss, Das Antlita der Erde, 

S Tols., Leipzig, lBSS-85; F. Lenormant, Zes Origines de 
rhistoire d'aprls la Bilde, Paris, 1880. For a careful tabulation of 
Deluge stories, see M. AAflntemltr, 'Die Flutsimen des Altertums 
und der Katurvolker,’ in MitteU. der anthrop. Oesellsch. in ITfen, 
xxxL (1901) 805-333. Translations and comments upon the 
Akkadian Deluge story are given In KIR vi. 2090. ; P, Haupt, 
Per keitinsehnflliehe Sintjlutbericht, Leipzig, 1831; A, H. 
Sayce, Higher Criticism and the Monuments, London 
1894, ch. Ui. : C. J. Ball, Light from the East, London, 1809, 
pp. 84-43. The most Important Indian, Chinese, and Persian 
Deluge legends are given in SEE, ed. by Max Muller (see also 
references in this article). For Greek Deluge stories, apart from 
theories about them, the best work is H. Usener, Die Sintjtut- 
sagen, Bonn, 1899. Ji". H. WOODS. 

DELUSION. — ^Delusion in the popular sense 
simply means a mistaken belief. In the teclmical 
sense, however, it means a Avrong belief which is 
maintained because of a defect in thinking. And 
that is tlio meaning Avhicb the Avord should alAvays 
have ; for there is manifestly an imjvortant differ 
cncc, for example, botAveen a mistaken opinion 
Avliicli may be held liecause of Avrong information 
supplied or facts Avitbheld, and one Avhich i.s main- 
tained owing to an error in reasoning. A dcln.»ion 
is a belief falsely believed — that is, believed lx:- 
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cause of a faulty mind. To stretch the point, an 
opinion, even if it is a good opinion, is delusional 
if it is not supported by facts. And that brinM us 
to a distinction which is of some value — that there 
are beliefs which are demonstrably untrue and 
which are delusions ; and there are beliefs which 
we cannot prove to be untrue, which may even 
be correct, yet are arrived at by a delusional 
process. 

The delusional state of mind— the kind of think- 
ing which is prone to delusion— very often results 
from_ some disease, of greater or less degree, 
acquired in adolescent or adult life, wiich 
warp the judgment by tampering -with the brain’s 
mechanism, upon which correct thinking depends. 
In the development of a mind to the level of a 
mature judgment, an enormous mass of experience 
contributes, and a very great part of our think- 
ing rests upon obvious opinions which we never 
take the trouble to test. It is part of the mis- 
fortune oi a delusional mind that it may begin 
to question such standard opinions — opinions which 
ought to be regarded as axioms, and upon which 
the whole fabric of our thought is based. For 
example, a man may have a doubt (and it has 
occurred, and much writing has been wasted in the 
exposition of it) as to whether two and two really 
do make four. Scepticism of this sort, when it 
goes far, is an exhausting mental process, and 
the mind that indulges in it is apt to suffer 
further trouble. It is a form of illness which 
may be called a wasting disease of the mind, 
as if a man were to consume his own skeleton 
and have neither backbone nor leg by which to 
stand erect. On the other hand, a great deal of 
delusion can be traced to a vice at the opposite 
extreme — a kind of mental indolence. A large 
number of people who have wits enough to think 
if they had energy to use them, befieve things 
wliich they have no right to believe, and enter- 
tain opinions which do not harmonize wth those 
which they have earned a right to entertain. In 
these cases, again, there is what we may call 
a sore spot in the mind — a place where metion 
occurs Avhen the rational process is checked by 
superstition. It is always a source of mental weak- 
ness in a thoughtful man to reserve certain suWeets 
and to neglect or refuse to discuss them. That, 
however, is not to say that there is no place in 
good thinking for reverence, or that a good mind 
will not continue in mystery. On the contrary, 
the essence of delusion is the being too certain, too 
quick to seize and hold a definite opinion. This is 
illustrated by a very constant quality of delusion 
— that it refuses to be guided by facts or modified 
by argument. There are some people whose minds 
are very hard to move ; once they nave formed an 
opinion — and such people form opinions about many 
things — they will not give up or even be shaken 
in their belief ; and the reason is that it is one of 
their mental characteristics, due in part to brain 
conditions, to find changes irksome. We must also 
observe that there are certain beliefs which are 
essentially pleasure-giving ; it is tempting to hold 
an opinion which seems fitting and good, and it is 
easy to retain, as convictions, some comfortable 
beliefs which have never been subjected to criti- 
cism ; perhaps the majority of the delusions com- 
monly entertained concern things which people like 
to believe and refuse to disturb, not on grounds of 
reason, but on grounds of feeling. 

In insane delusions — ^by which wo mean delusions 
which occur in insanity, and which are due to actual 
brain disease — the quality of unreasonableness is 
very marked. If an insane person insists that he 
is made of glass, he ■\viU not be disillusioned by a 
demonstration of the fragile nature of glass and of 
his o'wn resistance to fracture ; he will only retort 


that the kind of glass of which he is made is, not the 
ordinary breaking kind ; hence the common prac- 
tice -(vith such people on the part of those who 
have the care of them. And it is the best method 
for all delusional people, whether sane or insane ; 
there is no use trying to argue with them ; there- 
fore change the subject, encourage reasonableness 
in general, and trust that in time, after a develop- 
ment of other parts of the mind, the ‘patient’ on 
coming back to the vexed question again will see 
it in a new light. 

It need hardly be said that the subjects concern- 
ing which people are prone to express delusions axe 
often mystifymg even to the most expert thinker- 
electrical phenomena, facts connected with mes- 
merism or hypnotism, insanity, occult religions 
facts, and all sorts of novelties and new inventions. 


From what has been said concerning the nature 
of delusion, it becomes clear that the subject is an 
important one, both in a theory of mind and in 
practical afl’airs; and it is instructive to try to 
determine the extent and the province of delusion 
in normal thought. To do so exhaustively is im- 
possible ; but it is easy to cite a few examples 
which wiU suggest, to any; one who cares to pursue 
the subject, a meat many more. There is, for 
instance, a very large CToup of what we may call 
natural illusions, which are inevitably and in- 
extricably woven into the fabric of experience, 
and which, assumed as true, become delusions, lb 
the strict sense, an illusion (q.v.) differs from a 
delusion in that it is an error in senseyerception 
rather than an error in thinking. Ana it is per- 
missible to hold that delusion includes illusion; 
that all illusions, when accepted as true, are de- 
lusions, though only a few ddusions are illusions. 
By natural illusion, then, is meant all that margin 
of error — and it is a large one — by which the senses, 
in their natural and normal activities, convey 
•wrong information to the brain. For it is strictly 
true that things are not what they seem. It is 
usual, in this connexion, to enlarge upon ■rfsud 
errors, partly because these are obvious and admit 
of being proved. It is certain that the picture 
which the brain receives from the eyes does not 
correspond to the object looked at. Some of the 
delusions thereby suggested have been corrected. 
Every educated man, for example, refuses to accept 
the testimony of his eyes that the world is flat. 
Yet a great moss of visual error goes uncorrected ; 
men and women take the picture suggested by 
the eyes to be true; and, as the error and its 
acceptance are natural and all but imiversal, the 
delusion passes muster in common thought. But, 
to appreciate the amount of error thus imported, 
we must not forget that all the other senses are 
similarly faulty. It is certain, and again capable 
of scientific proof, that errors of hearing are con- 
siderable. Not only do ears differ widely^ in in- 
dividuals in their acuteness, but it is certain that 
no one hears correctly, that the soimd- image 
accepted by the brain never corresponds to the 
•pattern’ of the sound-waves in the atmosphere. 
Yet the great majority of people hear enough for 
practical purposes witn approximately _ the same 
error in the hearinff of it. and, by tacit consent. 


which gives us information concernmg resistances 
— the hardness and density, weight and strength 
of things. And, if this is true of senses which 
supply to the mind data which can be to a iMge 
extent scientifically tested, it may be ass^ed to 
be equally true of the senses of tas^ and smell. 
We may even conjecture that, subtle and com- 
^ex as these senses are, they are also occasionally 

Before leaving this aspect of delusion, it is well 
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to advert to hallucination (g.v.). A hallucina- 
tion, like an illusion, is a uTong sense-perception, 
hut differs from it in that there is no outward 
object for the hallucination. A hallucination is a 
perception — most commonly of the eye or ear — 
which is purelv and wholly subjective. If the 
mind accepts tiiis fiction of the senses, there is 
obviously delusion. Hallucinations do not bulk 
largely in normal thinking ; but they are frequent 
and important in mental disease. 

In conclusion, we may refer briefly to common 
forms of delusion more in the sphere of thought. 
Perhaps the best example of aU but universal 
delusion is the common belief in an absolutely 
free will. It would be entirely out of place here 
to regard the subject philosophically. Suffice it to 
say that it is obvious that sometimes one’s will is 
not wholly free in the ordinary sense. Yet people 
invariably think and speak as if choices were 
always of their oivn making. This delusion is 
clearly necessary and salutaiy ; without it both 
thinkmg and doing would come to a standstill. 
Another delusion, equally inevitable and necessary, 
is one which besets every thinking man, that is, 
that he believes he possesses a thinking organ 
which works correctly. Give two men exactly the 
same data and let them think out a conclusion : 
each believes, is bound to believe, that he is thmk- 
ing correctly; yet in many cases the conclusions 
wSl differ; so there must be error somewhere. 
Finally, we may cite the very prevalent delusion 
that any thought can reach a final conclusion. 
Nearly every one feels, and a great many people 
believe, that a subject can be finished, that thought 
can reach and hold aU there is to be known about 
it, and usually a statement of the conclusion is 
forthcoming. And, while it is obvious that no 
subject can be exhausted and no statement final, 
this delusion is also inevitable. These examples 
wtU suffice to illustrate the subject, and it only re- 
mains to add that a -wise mind will take note or the 
inevitable margin of error in its own operations 
and perhaps discount it, yet not be daunted by it. 

LriERATniiB. — J. Sully, JWurfoiu; a Fti/cholomeal Sludj/, 
London, 1881 : E. Parish, Ballueinations and iBusions, do. 
1897; C, A. Mercler, Psychology, Normal and llorhid, do. 
1901; T. S. Clouston, Mental Diseases, do. 1904, and Hygiene 
of Mind, do. 1906 ; J. H. Hyslop, Borderland of Psychical 
Research, do. 1906; G. StOrring-, Mental Pathology in its 
Elation to Normal Psychology, tr. T. Loveday, do. 1907 ; D. P, 
Rhodes, The Philosophy of Change, New Tort, 1909. 

George E. Wilson. 

DEMOCRACY.— See Government. 

DEMOCRITUS. — A Greek philosopher (c. 460- 
c. 356 B.C.) whose importance lies in his being the 
pioneer of Materialism and the mechanical ex- 
planation of the universe. 

I. Life and writings. — ^The birthplace of Demo- 
critus was Abdera in Thrace, a flourishing colony 
founded by the Ionian city of Teos. He must 
have been a fellow-citizen, and, if the received 
dates are approximately correct, a younger con- 
temporary, of Protagoras. The accounts of his 
life whicn have come down to us are open to 
suspicion on various grounds. They dwell on his 
insatiable scientific curiosity, which impelled him 
to spend years in foreign travel. He is said to 
have' visited Egypt in order to Icam geometry 
from the priests, and to have held personal inter- 
course with Jlagi and Chaldroans in Persia and 
Babylonia. What amount of truth there is in 
these talcs it is hard to say. Like Pythagoras, 
Democritus became to later ages a legendary 
figure, whose real attainments in mathematics, 
physics, and astronomy appeared less remarkable 
than his supposed skill in alchemy and magic. 
The list of nis writings that survives shows him 
to have been a prolific author. The grammarian 


Thrasyllus, in the time of Tiberius, arranged the 
collection in tetralogies, or sets of four — the same 
arrangement which he had adopted for the Dia~ 
logues of Plato. The lucidity and simplicity of 
Democritus’ style are praised in antiquity by com- 
petent critics like Timon, Cicero, and Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus. He wrote in the Ionic dialect, 
hitherto almost exclusively employed by prose 
writers, although in his own lifetime it was being 
gradually superseded by Attic. The subjects 
treated were, to Judge by their titles, chiefly 
Mathematics, Physics, Astronomy, Anthropology, 
and Ethics. We have fragments definitely stated 
to come from the KovcJv and the Kparmr^pia, both 
dealing with the method of science, and from the 
irepl EiBvpU-rjs, an ethical treatise. 

To his mathematical achievements there is un- 
impeachable testimony. Three of the thirteen 
tetralogies consisted of treatises on Geometry and 
kindred subjects, including Optics and Astronomy. 
From the title of one of them, ‘On irrational 
straight lines and solids’ {trepl a\6ywv ypappUr Kal 
vootCj'), it may be inferred that Democritus pre- 
ceded Euclid in the investigation of irrationals — a 
problem which, as we know from Plato’s Thcccte- 
tits, was occupying the foremost geometers in the 
4th cent. B.C. Similarly, Archimedes in his repl 
TWO firjxanKuv Bcoiprjpiruv rrpbs "BparoaOirriv ftpoSot 
(lately discovered at ConstantinoiJle, and published 
by Heiberg in 1907) assigns to Democritus no 
small part of the credit for two important the- 
orems, namely, that the cone is one-third part of 
the cylinder, and the pjramid one-third part of 
the prism, having the same base and equal height. 
Democritus made the discoveries by means of 
mechanical methods ; Archimedes afterwards sup- 
plied a rigorous geometrical proof. The investi- 
gation by means of mechanics involved a partial 
anticipation of the infinitesimal calculus (see 
Heath’s The Thirteen Books of Euclid's Elements, 
Cambridge, 1908, iii. 363-368, 4, ii. 40). 

It is not, however, from the meagre fragments 
remaining that we derive our best information os 
to the doctrines Democritus taught, but rather 
from the criticism of opponents, especially Aris- 
totle and Theophrastus, wmo gave to nis works the 
attention they deserved. Aristotle in his scientific 
treatises is evidently much indebted to Democritus, 
and, though he often dissents from his conclusions, 
invariably speaks of him with respect and admira- 
tion. Plato, it is true, never mentions him by 
name, yet from various passages in the Dialogues 
it is obvious that not only was he acquainted with 
the system of the Atoraists, but even regarded 
Democritus as the type and representative of all 
those tendencies which he himself most actively 
combated. 

2 . Leucippus. — Democritus can hardlj' claim to 
have originated the system which he taught. 
There seems no vahd ground for doubting the 
statement that Leucippus preceded him in laying 
the foundations of Atomism, which they both 
afterwards developed in common. 

The metaphysical basis of Leucippus’ doctrine, 
as stated by Aristotle, presumed the Eleatic 
paradox that reality or real being is One, not 
Many, immutable and eternal, not transient and 
diverse: Avhcnce the Eleatics deduced that our 
world of manifold and fleeting appearances is not 
that which truly exists. As all the earlier Greela, 
from Thales downwards, in their search for a 
primary substance were unconsciously endeavour- 
ing to frame a conception of matter, the permanent 
substratum of the outer world, the Eleatic paradox 
is only another way of stating that matter alone 
IS, where by ‘matter’ is meant the Full, not the 
Empty, or, in modem parlance, that which has 
mass. Empty space, then, if it is not matter, is 
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non-existent ; the world is a continuous indivisible 
plenum, Leucippus, if he is to bo credited with 
originating the Atomistic doctrine, altered this 
conception by opposing extension to mass as the 
fundamental postulate. The extended as full and 
the extended as empty, the plenum and the 
vacuum, or matter occupying space and space 
unoccupied by matter, were in his view equally 
real. The Eleatics were right in asserting the 
one, but wong in denying the other. By intro- 
ducing real space and the geometrical forme of 
bodies as matially determined, Leucippus de- 
stroyed the Eleatic One and reverted to pluralism. 
But ho had still to meet the subtle arguments 
from infinite divisibility, by which Zeno of Elea 
had disproved the possibility of motion and of 
multiplicity. Since these arguments could not be 
refuted, nothing remained but to postulate indi- 
visibles {&Topot, &Tofia) as the ultimate constituents 
of corporeal reality — things in space (Ar. Pk^s. 
i. 3. 187a, 1-3). The sum of existence, then, in- 
cludes empty space as well as the atoms or indi- 
visible particles of matter in space. Both matter 
and space are eternal, infinite, and homogeneous 
throughout. The only differences which single 
atoms present are differences of shape, from which 
must follow differences of magnitude. But fresh 
differences are introduced when single atoms come 
to be grouped and arranged in what wo call indi- 
vidual things. There then arise differences of 
order and position of the atoms in space ; for, to 
use a familiar illustration, A differs from N in 
sh^e; AN is not the same as NA, the order is 
different j nor is W the same as H, the position is 
different. _ Aristotle (Metaph. i. 4. 985 J, 13 ff.) in 
giving this account admits that he is substituting, 
for the precise Ionic terms fiv<rfi6t (fashion), dta6i^ 
(inter-contact), (turning), his oivn equiva- 

lents ffxv/ui (figure, shape), rd^tt (arrangement, 
order), 0{<ns (position). It will bo obvious, upon 
reflexion, that those_ three kinds of difference are 
merely spatial relations posited and presupposed 
by the very conception of space as extended in 
three dimensions. 


natural necessity. Each of these two position 
calls for further elucidation. The conception of a 
permanent substratum, or primary matter, to the 
early Greek thinkers, involved two attributes. It 
was, they thought, at once indestructible and im- 
mutable ; in other words, the sum of matter in the 
universe remains q^uantitatively and qualitatively 
constant amid all the change and variety of 
Nature. How this result was secured by the 
Eleatics has already been shorvn. Empedocles 
and Anaxagoras took another way, maintaining a 
plurality of elements qualitatively constant. The 
four elements of Empedocles— earth, water, air, 
fire — and the infinity of seeds assumed by Anaxa- 
goras are alike in this, that they possess as funda- 
mental and inalienable the qualities perceptible to 
sense. But these attempts to shape the conception 
of matter were attended by insuperable difficul- 
ties, so long as the sensible qualities of derivative 
bodies were ascribed to the original elements 
(whether four or an infinite number) out of which 
these bodies were compounded. In fact, on the 
theory of Anaxagoras, the distinction between 
original and derivative forms of matter vanishes, 
for there must be as many prima^_ substances as 
there are varieties of sensible qualities. 

This difficulty the Atomists solved by distin- 
guishing the fundamental properties of matter as 
such from all other sensible qualities. In prin- 
ciple the distinction is the same as that made by 
Locke between primary and secondary qualities. 
The changing qualities of sensible things, such as 
colour, flavour, odoui, temperature, cease then to 
be attributes of matter ns such ; and Democritus 
expressed this by saying: ‘By custom there is 
bitter and sweet, hot and cold, and colour; in 
reality nothing but atoms and void’ (Sext. adv. 
Math. vii. 135 ; Diels, 55 B, 9 [i.» 388]). It would, 
however, be misleading to characterize these 
secondary qualities as subjective; they lose no- 
thing of objective validity because the mode in 
whitm they produce their effects has become ex- 
plicable. To take the first pair of qualities in 
the citation from Democritus — sweet and bitter. 


Here seems the proper place to deal with a con- 
troversial question of great difficulty : of the three 
differences between atoms (shape, order, position), 
only one (shape) relates to single atoms. That 
size must go with shape as a property of the 
single atom seems certain : e.g. atoms of fire are 
described as the smallest as well as the most 
mobUe. But no good authority attributes to 
Leucippus or Democritus any utterance implying 
that weight was a fundamental property of the 
atom, although Epicurus, when ne revised the 
original doctrme of the Atomists, expressly derived 
weight as well as magnitude from shape, and, as 
is well known, deduced from their weight the 
tendency of free atoms to fall. Later autliorities 
not unnaturally confused the Atomic doctrine of 
Leucippus and the revised version of Epicurus. 
But the opinion has now gained ground that Leu- 
cippus and Democritus put forward no positive 
views as to weight being a fundamental property 
of a free or isolated atom, or as to the direction 
and force of the motion originally inherent in a 
free atom. 

3. _ Developments of Atomism. — (a} Eelativity of 
sensible mmlities . — ^We have given in outline the 
theory wliich Democritus adopted and developed. 
"When compared with the rival systems of Empe- 
docles and Anaxagoras, it is seen to be decidedly 
superior in simplicity and logical coherence. Tliese 
other systems also resolve the universe into matter 
in motion ; but, in the resolution proposed by the 
Atomists, qualitative changes in things result 
from quantitative changes in their constituent 
elements, and all proceeds uniformly by a law of 


It is an acknowledged fact that ^vme, which 
normally tastes sweet, is bitter to the jaundiced 
patient, and we may infer from Plato’s Themtetus 
that Protagoras had called attention to this and 
similar facts. Now the Atomistic doctrine declares 
wine, like all other sensible bodies, to be merely 
a complex of atoms of such and such a shape, 
size, and position, and containing such and such 
a proportion of vacuum. As such, each body pro- 
duces a certain effect upon all other similar bodies, 
including the human organs of taste. That effect, 
again, must partly depend upon the constitution 
of those organs, and on their jpermanent or tem- 
porary, common or individual, qualities. But, 
whereas Protagoras emphasized the divergence of 
the effects unucr different conditions, and left out 
of sight its possible causes, the Atomistic theory 
took account of both. It allowed a relative value 
to the divergent perceptions, while at the same 
time it maintained the objective validity of that 
which produced them — in other words, the struc- 
ture of perceptible material bodies and the essential 
properties of the matter out of which they were 
constituted. Viewed in this light, an enigmatacal 
utterance attributed to Democritus by the Epi- 
curean Colotes becomes perfectly intelligible. 11 
Democritus said that an object does not possess 
one kind of quality more than another (rilin' 
Kpa.yni.rbiv UKaerrov elKtiiv oi 

eTroc— Plut. adv. Col. 4, p. 1108 F; Diels, 55 B, 166 
ri^. 413]), we may be sure that he was speaking 01 
the secondary qualities, and not of the propertiw 
of matter as such. The atoms have no secondary 
qualities. Thus colours, flavours, odours, tern- 
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perature, have no objective existence per se ; they, 
at all events when perceived, are rdative to the 
percipient. To one who held this view the task of 
science Avas immensely enlarged, at the same time 
that it became more definite. The problem was 
to advance from the knoAvn to the unknoAra, to 
determine precisely how the motion of atoms in 
the void produced the totality of changes, and the 
variety of changing qualities perceived by sense. 
No wonder that, unaided by the apparatus of 
modem science, the explorer from time to time 
regretted the futility of results attained, and con- 
fessed with a sigh : 

‘ Truth lies in the deep ’ OJiog. Laert. he. 72. 6 ; Diels, 66 B, 
117 [1.2 407]). ‘ We perceive, in fact, nothing certain, hut such 
things only as change with the state of our body, and of that 
which enters it, and which resists it ’ (Sext. adv. Math. vii. 136 ; 
Diels, 66 B, 0 [i.a 838]). 

No less important is the part played in the 
system by the conception of causation. A fragment 
of Leucippus lays doivn the axiom that ‘ nothing 
comes by accident, but everything from a cause 
and under stress of necessity ’ (Aet. i. 25. 4 ; Diels, 
54 B, 2 [i.® 350]). In such unequivocal terms did 
he state the universal laiv of causation, and to this 
principle his successor consistently adhered. For 
all that happens in Nature a sufficient explanation 
was furnished by kinematics and mechanics ; there 
Avas then no need of any supplementary hypothesis, 
whether of desim on the one hand or of arbitrary 
spontaneity on the other. It Avas enough to assume 
motion as an inherent attribute of matter— an 
ultimate fact for Avhich no derivation Avas required. 
The motions of the atoms were as eternal as the 
atoms themselves, and Avere necessary ; that is, in 
the unending series of movements each folloAved 
upon and was determined by definite antecedents. 
Granted that atoms moAUng in space come into 
collision, the Avhole history of the universe becomes 
an application of mechanical laAvs. Colliding 
atoms suffer pressure and impact, unite in groups, 
and break aAvay from such unions ; and thus arises 
all change, the succession of all events ; the birth 
and destruction alike of particular things and of 
the infinite Avorlds are but moments in this 
succession. 

(6) Cosmogony. — ^The direct outcome of Atomic 
motion must be the production of our Avorld and 
of all the individual things in it, for these are 
given in experience. As to the process by Avhich 
this goal is reached, our information is sadly 
defective. Of one thing we are certain — that 
Leucippus and Democritus had no recourse to 
external forces, such as the attraction and repulsion 
which Empedocles personified as Love and Strife, 
or the vovs of Anaxagoras. A late epitomator 
writes of Leneippus : 

‘The worlds arise when many atoms ore collected together 
Into the mighty void from the surrounding space and rush 
together. They come into collision, and those which ore of 
similar shape and like form become entangled, and from their 
entanglement the heavenly bodies arise’ (Hippol. Ref. I. 12; 
Diels, 64 A, 10 [1.3 346]). Another account gives fuller details: 
‘Many atoms of manifold shapes cutoff from the Infinite are 
borne into a vast **— <• set up a single 

vortex movement, ■ . ' ' : ■ -re whwlcd in all 

directions, so that . ■ ' ‘ ■ . a . the like atoms 

come together. And, as they become too numerous to revolve 
with equal velocity, those which are lightare, so to speak, sifted 
out, and fly off towards the outer void ; and the rest remain 
together, and, becoming entangled, Join their orbits with one 
another, and form in the first place n spherical mass. This 
becomes a sort of shell, including in itself atoms of all kinds ; 
and, as these through repulsion from the centre are made to 
revolve, the enclosing shell becomes thinner and thinner, the 
adjacent atoms being attracted as soon as the vortex overtakes 
t^m. In this way the earth was formed os the portions 
brought to the centre coalesced. And, again, even the outer 
shell grows larger by the Influx of atoms from outside, and 
Incorporates with itself whatever It touches. And of this some 
portions are locked together and form a mass which was at 
firstdamp and miry, then dried ns it revolved with the universal 
vortex, and afterwards took fire and formed the substance of 
the stars ’ (Diog. laert. lx. 32 ; Diels, 64 A, 1 [i.3 313]). 

In this effort of the scientific imagination several 
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points deserve notice. The doctrine of innumer- 
able Avorlds or cosmical systems becomes clearer 
when we consider that matter and space are 
supposed to be infinite, and any place where atoms 
meet may become the kernel or nucleus of a world, 
provided that a vortex motion is thus set up, and 
in consequence a sufficient aggregation of matter 
crystallizes, so to speak, around a centre. As, 
moreover, the atoms are infinitely various in shape, 
the Avorlds formed from them aauII display tlio 
greatest diversity ; though it may also happen that 
some of them are absmutely alike. Again, the 
PMciple of_ ‘like to like,’ common to most of the 
Greek physicists, receives some sort of explanation 
from tne assumption of a vortex. As, on the 
beach, pebbles or like size and shtme are collected 
by the tide, as the AvinnoAving-fan sifts and separates 
grain (Sext. adv. Math. vii. 117 ; Diels, 55 B, 164 
[i.® 415]), BO the cosmical vortex plays the same 
mechanical part in bringing together homogeneous 
particles, that is, atoms approximately mike in 
size and shape. Thus Democritus is able to bring 
his notion of our Avorld into tolerable harmony 
Avith popular opinion. It floats in the A’oid, 
surrounded by its revolvdng shell of tightly 
compressed atoms — the vault of heaven ; the space 
between this outer envelope at the circumference 
and the solid earth at the centre is filled Avith air 
in Avhich the stars move. The earth presents a 
flat surface above and beloAV, round horizontally 
like a quoit or tambourine, and so broad as to 
support itself on the air. 

We may note the influence of Anaximander, 
Avith AA’hom probably originated the old Ionian 
theory of infinite worlds, and of Anaxagoras (q.v.), 
who postulated a rotatory movement to cflect 
separation of unlike and aggregation of like. 
Democritus can hardly be credited Avith orimnal 
contributions to astronomy ; but ho Avcloomed the 
noA'el doctrines of Anaxagoras which had so startled 
his contemporaries. He hold the sun to be a red- 
hot mass, but regarded it and also the moon as 
originally the nucleus of a separate system, Avhioh 
had been entangled in the vortex-motion of our 
Avorld and subsequently ignited. The oceans Avero 
formed Avhen, under the influence of Avind and solar 
heat, the smaller particles Avere forced out of the 
earth, and ran together as Avater into the holloAvs. 
In relative size the central earth exceeds the sun, 
moon, and stars ; yet the latter must have been 
accorded considerable dimensions if Democritus 
accepted tbe Anaxagorean assumption of plains, 
mountains, and ravines upon the moon’s face (Aet. 
ii. 25. 9 ; Diels, 55 A, 90 [i.' 367]). 

This cosmolo^ is Autiated through and through 
^ the undue importance it gives to our planet. 
The geocentric hypothesis stul retained its SAvay 
over tbe philosopher, Avho tolls us ; 

‘There are infinite worlds, dificring in size ; and in some oi 
them there is no sun and moon, in others the sun and moon 
are larger than in our world, or there arc scvcnil suns and 
moons. The worlds arc unequally distributed in space ; here 
there are more, there fewer ; some are waxing, some are in 
their prime, some waning; coming into being in one part of the 
universe, ceasing In another part. The cause of their perishing 
Is collision with one another. And there are some worlds 
destitute of moisture and of living creatures. In our world 
the earth was bom before the stars ; the moon is nearest to the 
earth, the sun comes next, fixed stars are furthest off. The 
planets themselves are at unequal distances from us. A world 
Is in Its prime so long as it is able to absorb fresh matter from 
wilbout‘(Hippol. RrJ. L IS ; Diels, 65 A, 40 [i.5 SCO]). 

In the words of an enthusiastic admirer (Gom- 
perz, Gricchische Dtnhcr, i.* 295), Ave seem to be 
listening to a modem astronomer who has seen 
the_ moons of Jupiter, has recognized the lack of 
moisture on the moon, and has even caught a 
glimpse of nebula:. 

(c) Psychology. — All particular things, and 
amongst them the four so-called elements — earth, 
water, air, fire— are aggregates or atom-complexes ; 
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and their character is determined by the shape, 
order, and position of their component atoms. 
Atmospheric air plays its part, but the most 
important is fire, because tlie most mobile, being 
composed of atoms exceedingly fine, smooth, and 
round. Fire-atoms are the moving principle of 
organic bodies, the soul being a sort of Me or 
heat, while mental activity is identical with the 
motion of those fiery particles. Upon this founda- 
tion is constructed a materialistic psychology, 
which in tum determines the epistemology and 
ethics of Democritus. Such a doctrine invites 
comparison with the speculations of Heraclitus 
and Anaxagoras, the former of whom regarded 
soul as an exhalation fed by vapours from the 
warm blood. The voOt of Anaxagoras, whether by 
this he meant simply intelligence, or some sort of 
mind-stuff, was supposed to be diffused throughout 
the universe; and similarly the theory of Democritus 
tends to destroy any fixed line of demarcation 
between organic and inorganic in Nature. For, 
according to him, fiery soul-atoms are taken in 
from outside. Giving to their great mobility, they 
are constantly liable to escape from the animate 
body, and this tendency is counteracted by the 
process of respiration, which checks the escape of 
imprisoned soul-atoms by a current of air, and 
continually renews them. In sleep or in a swoon 
there is less resistance : more of the fiery atoms 
escape, and mental activity is proportionately 
diminished ; while death itself is the result of their 
entire dispersion in the surrounding air. Since 
all qualitative change in things is reduced to, and 
explained by, quantitative changes of atoms and 
atomic motions, no exception can be made in deal- 
ing with psychical activities and the phenomena 
of mental life. Sensation, thought, and all other 
functions of tlie soul are in reality movements of 
the soul-atoms, produced in accordance ivith the 
mechanical laws of pressure and impact. This 
principle is rigorously carried out, and its consistent 
application is a characteristic feature of Atomistic 
psychology. It is most obvious in the theory of 
sensation, which Democritus in part inherited 
from Empedocles. Contact between object per- 
ceived and percipient is the indispensable condition 
of all perception, so that aU the various senses are 
in the last resort modes of one — viz. touch (Ar. de 
Sensu, iv. 442a, 29). 

When, as in the case of sight, hearing, and 
smell, the perceptible object is at a distance, 
Democritus, like Empedocles, supposed that 
particles of external things found their way into 
the pores of the sensory organs. It is true that, 
according to Empedocles, the pores or passages 
through which the particles travelled were never 
absolutely empty, for, on his view, the imiverse 
was a ‘plenum ; whereas Democritus supposed the 
particles thrown off to move, like all atoms, through 
empty space ; but this hardly affects the general 
likeness between the two theories. The introduc- 
tion of atoms in certain ways, through the organs, 
to the soul answers to the introduction of effluxes 
{iwoppoal) through the pores, which Empedocles 
maintained. The atom-complexes thus given off 
resemble the external objects themselves. Demo- 
critus called them BelKeKa — an Ionic term for which 
Aristotle substituted efSwXo. What we perceive, 
then, is in a manner in the soul ; but the soul itself 
must consist of matter capable of being affected 
mechanically by it, that is, capable of the impact, 
reaction, movement, dXXofoitns, which is the essence 
of perception. 

The sensory organs thus become passages_ for 
instreaming atoms. Take vision. The eye is a 
moist porous organ — seeing results when the 
image of an object is mirrored in the pupD. So 
much we are told on excellent authority ; but how 


it comes about that the pupil receives, or, if it is a 
mirror, reflects, this image, is a point on which 
neither the criticisms of Anstotle and Theophrastus 
nor the later accounts of Aetius and Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis throw much light. In fact, it 
remains_ doubtful whether the efficient cause is the 
I emanation from the visible object or the air which 
has received a certain impression, comparable to 
that of a seal upon wax, from this emanation. The 
pggestion that in seeing nearer objects the former, 
in seeing distant objects the latter, is the proximate 
agent, although ingenious, lacks all authority. 
Colour, the proper object of vision, as explained 
above, is not a primaiy quality of bodies, but 
is relative to the percipient. The visible thing is 
composed^ of colourless atoms of given shape 
arranged in a eertain order and position, and, when 
it is said to have colour in virtue of its atomic 
structure and the movements of its atoms, this 
really means that it is capable of exciting a 
particular effect in the sensory organ — the eye. 
Democritus assumed four primary colours — white, 
black, red, and green — and derived all 

other shades of colour from the mixture of the 
primary four in definite proportions. From this it 
follows that the numerous bodies which cannot be 
classed as having one or other of the primary 
‘ colours must be of a composite nature ; they must, 
that is, include in their composition other than 
merely homogeneous atoms. Thus, referring 
1 white to smooth and red to round atoms, he must 
have assumed, in the structure of gold and bronze, 
the presence both of smooth and of round atoms, 
since he declared the colour of these metals to be 
a mixture of white and red. This theory of colour 
seems to have been carefully elaborated, to judge 
by the summary and criticisms of Theophrastus 
{ae Senm, 49 ff. ). The crudeness of bis assumptions 
is obvious: whiteness is supposed to be due to 
smooth, blackness to rough atoms, redness is 
caused by heat, and the atoms of fire are supposed 
to be spherical. 

In the treatment of hearing and its correlative 
object, sound, of which speech or vocal sound is the 
leading type, Democritus agreed in the main with 
his contemporaries. As emanations [StlKsXa] from 
visible bodies are the stimulus of vision, so the 
sounds (ipwyal) which stimulate the organ of hearing 
are particles or atom-complexes throivn off by the 
sonant body, and conveyed by the medium of the 
air to the ear, and through it to the soul. The 
stream of atoms given off by a sonant body sets the 
atoms of the air in motion, and, joining itself with 
these according to similarity of shapes and sizes, 
makes its way into the bony. The orifice of the 
ear is the chief, but not the sole, entrance for such 
a current. In making the current affect not the 
ear alone, but other organs of the body, Democritus 
showed decided originality. He may have meant 
no more than that the whole body is sympathetic 
to the operation of hearing. Probably the purity 
of sounds was made to depend on the similarity, 
the pitch and volume on the magnitude, of their 
constituent atoms. The process^ by which the 
sound -atoms themselves and the air broken up by 
them are, as it were, sorted so that similar shapes 
and sizes come together must be understood as 
purely mechanical. 

If a theory of emanations from _ bodies at a 
distance be employed to explain seeing and near- 
ing, no difficulty rvill be encountered m applying it 
to the sense of smelling. The rapid difl'usion of 
perfume is a familiar fact, and it is easily infened 
that a finer matter is given off by odorous bodies 
in the form of an attenuated stream of atoms, 
which reaches the nostrils. TheophrMtus com- 
plains of the omission to connect a distinctive 
quality of the various odours with the atomic 
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configuration of their particles ; hut Democritus 
probably regarded this connexion as easily de- 
ducible from the similar connexion between atomic 
configuration and distinctive quality in the kin- 
dred region of tastes, mth which he dealt veiy 
fully. Thus, he referred an acid taste to atomic 
shapes which are angular, winding, small, and 
thin ; the sweet to shapes which are spheric^ and 
not too small ; the astringent to shapes large and 
with many angles. The bitter is composed of 
shapes, small, smooth, and spherical, with hooks 
attached to the spherical surface ; the saline of 
large shapes, in many cases not spherical, but in 
some cases also not scalene, and therefore without 
many flexures ; the pungent is small, spherical, and 
anralar, but not scalene. 

With this the theory of sensation is complete. 
All senses have been resolved into modes of touch, 
which must, therefore, have been for Democritus 
the primary sense, as it was for Aristotle. But of 
touch itself as a physiological function he could 
give no detailed investigation. Pressure, impact, 
and motion — purely physical conceptions — are em- 
ployed by the Atomists without misgiving, as if 
they had not realized the true nature of the 
physiological process. The relations between 
realities of every kind were reducible to the purely 
mechanical form. The interaction involved in 
sense-perception could not difi'er from the action of 
any atomic bodies whatsoever upon one another, 
for this contact is the necessary and universal 
condition, and contact between percipient and per- 
cipienduni only a special case. Sensation itself is 
the movement set up when spherical soul-atoms 
have thus been brought into contact with the 
atoms of an external object, or the atom-complexes 
(SelxeXa) emanating from them. On this theory, 
then, sensory facts have nothing to distinguish 
them from the larger total of physical facts ; nor 
can there be a fundamental difference between 
sensation and intellect. Aristotle expressly testifies 
that Democritus made no such distinction {raM 
'Siyet Kal vodv [dc Anima, i. 2. 404a, 28, 31 ; 

cf. 405a, 9]). There is no evidence that he put to 
himself Aristotle’s question. What is the faculty 
by which the data or sense are combined and dis- 
tinguished, by which we are conscious of our mental 
acts, by which we imagine and remember ? All our 
information is that, while the soul-atoms were 
divided or distributed over the entire body, he 
located certain mental functions in certain_ parts 
of the frame ; e.g. the separate sensations in the 
sensory organs, and, further, according to some 
doubtful authorities, intelligence in the brain, anger 
in the heart, appetite in theliver. Such statements 
are not in themselves incredible, on the assumption 
that, in different parts of the body, soul-atoms of 
distinctive size and mobility are apt to be associated 
and massed together ; but the partial anticipation 
of Plato’s tripartite division of soul is open to sus- 
picion, and on such points Aetius and pseudo- 
Hippocratean writers of the 2nd cent, are not to be 
trusted. 

What, then, is thought, and how does thinking 
come about ? It must be analogous to sensation in 
so far as it is a movement of soul-atoms stimulated 
by an external cause ; the latter is not far to seek, 
when we reflect on the familiar fact of the similarity 
between a sensation and the corresponding idea. 
Emanations from external objects (^r5w^a (^aOev 
■n-po<Tt6vTa) must then be postulated for the latter as 
for the former. The same causes acting upon soul- 
atoms in the same mechanical fMhipn accounted 
for dreams, visions, and hallucinations. So far 
from rejecting these mental processes as illusory, 
Democritus seems to have based upon them some 
sort of divination or mantic. The emanations 
which excite these abnormal processes must be 


supposed to be_ of a finer texture than those of 
ordinary sensation or thought. 

[d) Epistemology. — What, then, is the relation 
between sensation and thought — in other words, 
what contributions does Democritus make to the 
theory of knowledge ? The locus classicus is a 
pMsage preserved by Sextus {adv. Math. vii. 138 ; 
Diels, 55 B, 11 [i.® 389]). It was taken from a work 
entitled ‘ The Canon,’ which presumably discussed 
the process of inference from the known to the 
unknown, and laid down rules for induction. The 
passage runs as follows ; 

‘ There are two forms of knowledge, the genuine and the 
obscure. To the obscure belong all these : sight, hearing, taste, 
smell, touch ; the other form, genuine knowledge, is altogether 
distinct from this. . . .’ ‘In what follows,’ says Sextus, ‘ De- 
mocritus ranks the genuine form above the obscure, and adds 
Ito follow tbe restoration of the text by Diels] : " When the 
object becomes too minute for the obscure form of knowledge 
to see, or hear, or taste, or smell, or touch it, when greater pre- 
cision is required, then the genuine knowledge comes into play, 
as the possessor of a more precise organ of diseifmlnntion." ' 

This means that thought can reach that which is 
inaccessible to sense. The Atomic theory, as it 
shaped itself in the mind of the philosopher, is a 
proof, for neither the atom nor space is sensibly 
perceived. Moreover, the geometrical forms and 
the whole of geometrical science, to which Demo- 
critus gave os loyal a support as Plato himself, 
being inseparable from space, have the same rational 
origin. It is true that he made no fruitful applica- 
tion of geometry to ^ysical research, but the same 
may be said of the Pythagoreans, of Plato, and of 
all who preceded Galileo. Further, it is easy to 
see why the Atomists preferred thought to sense, 
though both have essentially the same object— cor- 
poreal things and material processes, atoms and 
atomic movements. Thought was to them mental 
intuition, an affection which registers, so to speak, 
more delicate movements due to complexes of 
minuter atoms. The senses do not extend far 
enough ; the mental vision descries the atom, but 
the bodily eye cannot. The senses, being unaffected 
by the finer atomic movements, desert us at the 
oint where the minutest bodies and the most 
elicate processes require investigation. 

(e) Ethics and religion. — The scanty fragments 
which have come dorvn to us under the name of 
Democritus include a mass of moral reflexions. 
Much of it is undoubtedly spurious, and the task 
of sifting the grain from the chaff has not yet been 
accomplished with success. Though little of scien- 
tific value has been preserved, the outlines of a 
definite view of life stand out clearly. In form 
these utterances bear the stan^ of the scattered 
moral reflexions attributed to Heraclitus and the 
Pythagoreans, the single exception known to us 
being the treatise n-epl BiBoplris, which made some 
advance to a definition of the ethical end. The 
treatise apparently opened with a description of the 
miserable condition of the majority of mankind, 
distracted by inordinate desire and superstitions 
terror, vainly striving for a multitude of objects 
without findmg in any of them permanent satisfac- 
tion. As the goal of moral endeavour, Democritus 
proposed what he himself called tranquillity or 
cheerfulness {eiOvpli]) and well-being (ritorci). Such 
composure or peace of mind he compared to an 
unruffled calm at sea {yaX-^yifj. Other terms for 
this ethical end occur in the fragments, such as 
aBappia, irapaila, iOavpacla, ipporla, ^vp-fierpta ; but 
it is not certain whether they were ever used by 
Democritus himself. His main tenet, repeatedly 
enforced in a variety of ways, is that true happi- 
ness, this inestimable tranquillity, does not depend 
on anything external, on wealth or goods of the 
body, but on uprightness and intelligence. Modera- 
tion and contentment, purity of deed and thought, 
are its distinctive marks ; education is the best 
means t<i it. 
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The question arises whether this ethical teaching (of which, 
after all, we know so little) is intimately connected with the 
physical doctrines of the Atomiste, so ns to form part of one 
system. On this opinions are divided. Some deny all con- 
nexion, and are inclined to regard Democritus, not ns the 
systematizer, butna the eager Inquirer, who disperses his energy 
over a multitude of subjects, and lays fee foundation of separate 
unrelated sciences. A^in, it has been suggested that the con- 
templation of an infinite universe impressed Democritus with a 
Just sense of the pettiness of man and the futility of the ends 
which ordinary men pursue. But this conjecture is Just as im- 
probable as the popular conception of him ns the ‘laughing 
philosopher,’ provoked to mernment by the incongruity of all 
around him. Others, taking the distinction between genuine 
and obscure knowledge ns their text, draw a parallel between 
the preference of thought over sensation, and the similar prefer- 
ence of tranquillity over violent and exciting pleasure. As 
sensations are atomic movements, so also are feelings, whether 
pleasurable or painful, and desires. Aristippus had called 
pleasure a smooth, and pain a rough or violent motion. To 
Democritus the distinction is not so much qualitative ns quanti- 
tative ; it is in minute and delicate movements of the finest 
matter, which are imperceptible to sense, that thought and the 
Joj’s of thought consist. 

The views of Democritus ahoitt religion are very 
imperfectly known. A fortunate accident has 
preserved in the pages of Se.vtus Empiricus (adv. 
jlfai/i. ix. 19 ; Diels, 66 B, 16G [i.® 416]) his curious 
belief in superhuman beings, and from other sources 
he is knotvn to have maintained the possibility of 
divination from dreams and from the inspection of 
the liver and other organs of the sacrificial victim. 
There is nothing in tliese beliefs which is not in 
harmony with the principles of atomistic physics, 
although development in this direction is at first 
sight somewhat startling. To take divination by 
victims first. According to Cicero (de Divin. i. 67 
[131]), the changes to be foretold by an inspection of 
the entrails were such as affected public health or 
the prospect of the harvest. The limitation to such 
cases proves that the symptoms examined and 


reported upon were such as were due, in the 
belief of Democritus, to natural causes. Dreams, 
whether of the ordinary or of the prophetic kind, 
were, on the atomistic hypothesis, due to images 
or efdwXo presented in sleep. Emanations from all 
possible objects flit about continually; amongst 
them there may be some which reflect the mental 
condition or even the opinions and designs of other 
men. Information then obtained in dreams of 
this sort is a matter of inference, just as when in 
waking hours the condition and intentions of others 
are inferred from their looks. The data, however, 
are less trustworthy, and hence the interpretation 
of dreams is often erroneous. Emanations, it will 
be seen, can thus be satisfactorily employed to 
explain what is unusual and abnormal. 

As to the popular theology, it could not be 
accepted by any of the early Greek thinkers, least 
of all by Democritus. The interference of Homer’s 
deities in the course of natural events was utterly 
at variance with speculations which, if they agreed 
in nothing else, all tended to establish the reign of 
law and the inevitable sequence of phenomena. If 
nothing exists but atoms moving in void, if every 
event is inexorably determined by natural neces- 
sity, Divine agency and design in Nature are lUike 
excluded. Democritus was true to this principle, 
and incurred the censure of Aristotle because he 
refused to see in the beauty and order of the uni- 
verse, and more especially in the adaptation of 
means to ends in the structure of animals and plants, 
any evidence of design. It remains, howeyer, for 
the philosopher to explain how tlie belief in gods 
arose. Democritus in part ascribed it to man’s 
terror at the awe-inspiring phenomena of Nature 
— thunder and lightning, eclipses of the sun and 
moon, comets, earthquakes, and the like. In the 
popular belief the gods were certainly regarded as 
the causes of natural phenomena, and, so far, as 
personifying natural forces. But this was not all ; 
in part the faith of the multitude rested on actual 
evidence of sense, observations which there was no 


reason to doubt, even if they had been misunder- 
stood. To meet this case, Democritus introduced 
as a vera causa beings differently constituted and 
in some respects superior to man. He may have 
been prompted by the common Greek notion of 
daemons (Safeorei), found, e.g., in Hesiod, as some- 
thing intermediate between men and gods ; or it 
might even be said that he degraded the gods to 
the rank of deemons. He assumed, at all events, 
that there are in the surrounding atmosphere 
beings who are similar to man in form, but surpass 
him in size, strength, and longevity. Streams of 
atoms would emanate from them as from all other 
external objects, and, coming in contact with the 
sensory organs, might render these beings visible 
and audible to men. The popular belief in their 
divinity and immortality was a gratuitous assump- 
tion ; m truth, they are not indestructible, but 
merely slower to perish than man. Of these beings 
and their images there were two species — one kindfe 
and beneficent, the other destructive and harmful. 
Hence Democritus is said to have prayed that he 
might meet with such images as were kindly and 
beneficent. 

The atomistic doctrine which, as mentioned 
above, supposed an entire dispersion of soul-atoms 
to take place at death, left no ground for inferring 
the survival of individual existence. The instinctive 
fear of death is once or twice refe^ed to in the frag- 
ments, and generally as something unreasonable. 
With the interest of a modem man of science, 
Democritus appears to have investigated cases of 
resuscitation of persons apparently dead, and to 
have decided that, however violent the injury 
received, life during the swoon or trance cannot 
have been altogether extinct {Prod, in Bemp. ii. 
113, 6 [Kroll] ; Diels, 65 B, 1 [i.*384]). We have no 
evidence that he or any of his school were active in 
denouncing and opposing superstition. One of his 
works bears the title rCiv iy“At5ov, but the sole 
reference extant to belief in a future life is the 
passing allusion : 

' Some men do not understand that a mortal nature Is subject 
to dissolution, and, being conscious of the evil in life, painfully 
spend all their days in troubles and fears, inventing lies about 
the time after death.’ 

4, Historical importance. — The doctrine here 
presented in outline was never popular in antiqiuty, 
or rather it may be said to have fallen into dis- 
repute. This was due in part to the fact that 
Democritus avoided dialectical discussions,^ so 
dear to the Greeks from the time of the Sophists. 
Yet Aristotle, his keenest critic, praised him for 
his empirical method of research, and agreed 
that it was better to deal with things in the con- 
crete (ifiviriKus fVreTv) than to reason from vague 
abstract premisses to conclusions which did not 
exactly fit the facts of the case (XovocCr ^ctv). 
The great prominence given after the time of 
Socrates to ethics and the practical side of life was 
another reason why Atomism failed to attract 
public attention. Few names of adherents have 
come down to ns, hardly enough to be called a 
school. Epicurus (q.v.) absorbed in his own system 
what he thought fit, leaving one fundamental doc- 
trine — that of natural necessity-^to his rivals, the 
Stoics. Here the genuine doctrine of Demoemus 
vanishes, or re-appears only in those criticisms of 
Aristotle’s which, as Lasswitz has shown, formed, 

to some of the keener intellects among the school- 
men, a rallying-point from which 
even ultimately to undermine the authonty of tne 
Statririte. The loss of Democritus witmgs was, 
in Bacon’s opinion, the greatest which antiquity 
had sustained; and, after Galileo’s expenments 
had opened a new era in physical research, this 
appremation of empirical methods was triumphantly 

'^'^e chief service which Democritus rendered to 
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E hilosophy lay in the rigid consistency -ivith -which 
_ e worked out his crade Materialism. His merits 
in this respect are best seen by comparison with 
the Ionian hylozoists who preceded, and the Stoic 
pantheists who followed, him. So long as material 
reality is endowed with sentience or reason, the 
problem of Materialism is not adequately conceived, 
nor are its difEculties properly faced. The Atomists 
saw clearly what they had to do, namely, to show 
how out of matter, which is neither sentient nor 
intelligent, hut merely obeys mechanical laws, it is 
possible to derive organic bodies which both feel 
and think. The difficulty of the task was not 
removed by this clear conception of its nature. 
There is a gap in the deduction, which no ingenuity 
can bridge over. The formation of an image on 
the pupil and the visual sensation contemporaneous 
with it remain wholly distinct; the physics of 
Democritus may explain the first, but not the 
second. Ever so correct a theory of the mechanism 
of local movements in the animal still leaves the 
phenomena of purpose and volition as mysterious 
as ever, as Aristotle pointed out. The resolu- 
tion of secondary qualities, as they are called — 
colour, sound, temperature, odour, etc. — into effects 
of atomic movements on the percipient was a great 
step in advance ; but Democritus did not realize all 
its consequences. Modem psychology has shown 
that the same analysis can be applied to primary 


qualities, and the seeming solid bodies of the 
Atomists’ external world replaced by groups of 
tactile sensations; while, further, it asserts that 
these states of consciousness are our primary data 
of immediate reality. Thus Materialism, if worked 
out consistently, is apt to lead out of itself to 
Phenomenalism or Subjective Idealism, or in some 
other direction. 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Introductory; 
African and Oceanian). — Although a rough dis- 
tinction may be draivn between demons and spirits 
by considenng the former as malevolent and the 
latter as benevolent, actual study of the subject 
soon shows that there is, to the primitive mind, no 
clear line of demarcation between the two allied 
classes. Tlieir modes of operation are identical, 
and the same being may often be either beneficent 
or maleficent, as circumstances may dictate, though 
some are normally kindly disposed towards man, 
while others are almost or quite invariably hostile 
to him. The very terms ‘spirit’ and ‘demon’ are 
colourless. The former word signifies simply 
‘breathing,’ ‘breath’ (see ortt. Breath, Spirit), 
while the latter (Sat/iuy) orimnolly denoted either 
‘ apportioner’ or, less probably, ‘apportionment,’ 
‘ destiny,’ being connected with (zr. Salopai, ‘divide,’ 
‘apportion,’ and Eng. time (Boisacq, Diet, (ttfmol. 
de la langne grecqve, Heidelberg, 1907 ff-, p. 162 ; 
cf. also Aryan Religion, vol, ii. p. 54*). The 
term ‘ demon ’ has, moreover, suffered a complete 
transformation of meaning in malam partem, for 
oriMally , as will be clear from the ‘ Greek ’ section 
of uiis art., it had a good connotation, which was 
changed into an evil one when Christianity con- 
demned the deities and spirits of paranism (see, 
further, ‘ Christian ’ section below)— a change quite 
analogous to that by which the Avesta daeva, 
‘ demon,’ is the precise etymological equivalent of 
the Skr. deva, ‘ god.’ 

Again, both demons and spirits — to retain for the 
nonce their somewhat artificial contrast — must bo 
earefuUy distinguished from souls or ghosts (cf. artt. 


Soul, Ancestor-Worship, and the ‘Egyptian’ 
section below). This comes out very clearly among 
the Melanesians,* with whom 

• it is most important to distinguish between spirits who are 
beings of an Older higher than mankind, and the disembodied 
spirits of men, which have become in the vulgar sense of the 
word ghosts. . . . They (the Melanesians] themselves make a 
clear distinction between the existing, conscious, powerfui, 
disembodied spirits of the dead, and other ^iritual beings that 
have never been men at all ’ (Codrington, Melanesians, Oxford, 
1891, p. 120 f.). 

The vui, or spirit, thus contrasted with the tindalo, 
or ghost, was defined as follows to Codrington by a 
native of the Banks Islands : 

‘It lives, thinks, has more intelligence than a man ; knows 
things which are secret without seeing; is supernaturally 
powerful with mana ; has no form to be eeen ; has no soul, 
because itself is like a soul ’ ; 

and in Omba, Lepers Island, the definition of vui 
is as follows ; 

‘Spirits ore Immortal; have bodies, but Invisible; are like 
men, bnt do not cat and drink, and can be eeen only by Qie 
dead ' (Codrington, 123, 170). 

That, despite this assignment of a purely spiritual 
nature to the vui, they should often bo regarded 
practically os in human form, and even as some- 
times dimly visible (id. 151 f.), is by no means sur- 
prising when we remember that it is well-nigh 
impossible^ for man at any stage of civilization to 
escape entirely from anthropomorphism (g.v.). 

This distinction between spirits and ghosts is, 
however, much easier to make in theory than in 
practice, and Taylor’s words regarding the New 
Zealanders (Te Ilxt, a MauP, London, 1870, p. 108) 

i_A very Bimilar distinction maybe found in Greek between 
ffot, laiycfcc, and the two latter classes corresponding 
respectively to the Melanesian vui and tindalo (cL Usener. 
GBifemamen, Bonn, 1890, p. 2481.). 
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— ‘ Maori gods are so mixed up with the spirits of 
ancestors, whose worship entered largely into their 
religion, that it is dillicult to distinguisu one from 
the other ’ — may he applied to more than one people 
(of. also, for Africa, Schneider, Belig. der afrikan. 
Naturvolker, Munster, 1891, p. 113). 

But, if demons and spirits must he distinguished 
from ghosts or souls, an equally clear line must ha 
drawn between them and gods — although it is true 
that confusion of demons and spirits with gods is 
frequent, exactly as demons and spirits are often 
confounded with souls or ghosts. There is, never- 
theless, this difference between the two kinds of 
confusion, that, whereas demons and spirits are, 
strictly speaking, distinct from souls and ghosts 
in that the vui ‘were never men, and have nob the 
bodily nature of a man’ (Codrington, 124), the 
difference between demons and spirits as contrasted 
with gods appears to be one of degree rather than 
of kind, so that demons and spints may be, and 
vejy often are, elevated to the rank of gods. On 
this point Jevons writes as follows (Introd. to 
the Hist, of Beligiov?, London, 1904, pp. 173, 
176): 

‘ For the savase, supernatural beings are divided Into three 
classes — the gods of nls own tribe, those of other tribes, and 
spirits which, unlike the first two classes, have never obtained a 
definite circle of worshippers to offer sacrifice to them and In 
return receive protection from them. This lost class, never 
having been taken into alliance by any clan, have never been 
elevated into gods. ... On the one hand, the community 
originally drew its god from the ranks of the innumerable 
spiritual beings by which primitive man was surrounded ; and, 
on the other hand, the outlying, unattached spirits, who were 
not at first taken into alliance, and so raised to the status of 
gods, may ultimately be domesticated, so to speak, and made 
regular members of a pantheon.’ 

The relations of demons and spirits to that phase 
of primitive religion properly known as Animism 
{q.v.) are peculiarly close, so that Tylor (i.* 426) 
declares : 

‘ It is habitually found that the theory of Animism divides 
into two great dogmas, forming ports of one consistent doctrine ; 
first, concerning souls of Individual creatures, capable of con- 
tinued existence after the death or destruction of the body ; 
second, concerning other spirits, upward to the rank of power- 
ful deities.’ 

Whether, however. Animism actually furnishes, as 
was once fond^ supposed, a complete explanation 
of the origin of religion, or whether it was even the 
earliest form of religion, seems open to grave 
doubts (cf. the views of various scholars recorded 
by Schmidt, ‘L’Origine de I’idde de Dieu,’ in 
Anthropos, iii, [1908]) ; and the theory is scarcely 
supported in Melanesia, where so accurate an 
observer as Codrington can say (p, 123) : 

‘There docs not appear to be anywhere In Melanesia a belief 
In a spirit which animates any natural object, a tree, waterfall, 
storm, or rock, so as to be to it what the soul is believed to be to 
the body of a man. Europeans, it is true, speak of the spirits 
of the sea or of the storm or of the forest ; but the native idea 
which they represent is that phosts haunt the sea and the forest, 
having power to raise storms and to strike a traveller with 
disease, or that supernatural beinETs, never men, do the same.* 

It must also be borne in mind that, while spirits 
are very frequently believed to inhabit trees, 
rivers, rocks, and the like, there are many spirits 
to which no such specific habitat is assigned. In 
other cases the abode, even in a tree, river, or rock, 
may be but temporary — a phenomenon which is 
especially characteristic of dream-demons, disease- 
demons, and the like. 

There is, furthermore, a close connexion _ of 
demons and spirits with the great type of religion 
known as Fetishism (y.v.), which may rouglily be 
defined, ■Nvith Tylor (ii. 144), as ‘ the doctrine^ of 
spirits embodied in, or attached to, or conveying 
infiuence through, certain material objects,’ the 
fetish itself being a material, or even animal (cock, 
serpent, bear, etc.), or natural (river, tree, etc.), 
object in which a spirit is believed to take up its 
abode, either temporarily or permanently. To 
quote Tylor (ii. 145) again ; 


‘To doss an object as a fetish, demands explicit statement 
that n spirit is considered as embodied in it or acting through 
it or communicating by it, or at least that the people it belongs 
to do habitually think this of such objects ; or it must be shown 
that the object is treated as having personal consciousness and 
power, is talked with, worshipped, prayed to, sacrificed to, 
petted or ill-treated with reference to its past or future be- 
haviour to Its votaries.’ Cf., however, the well-founded objec- 
tion of Jevons, pp. 166-169, to the scientific use of the word 
• fetish ’ at all, since it ‘ may mean one thing to one person and 
another to another, because it has no generally accepted scientifio 
definition.' 


Nevertheless, however vague the term ‘fetish’ 
may be, it is at least clear that the idea of spirit- 
habitation which it conveys is closely connected, in 
its development, with the forms of religion associ- 
ated with amulets (see Charms and Amulets, 
vol. iii. p. 398") and idols (see Images and Idols). 

Generally speaking, a spirit is regarded, unless 
properly propitiated, as malevolent and maleficent 
more often than as benevolent and beneficent ; in 
other words, to revert to the common, though lax, 
phraseolo^, demons are more numerous than 
spirits. At first sight this state of belief is 
analogous to that which gives more prominence 
to malignant than to benignant deities, because 
the benevolent gods are already good and need no 
propitiation, while every effort must be made to 
appease and to propitiate the malevolent ones. 
Such, however, does not seem to be the real 
psychology in the case of demons and spirits. The 
true ground for the predominance in number and 
in importance of malevolent over benevolent spirits 
appears to be well outlined by Jevons (p. 177), who 
finds the explanation in the fact, already noted, 
that the spirit is unattached to any clan or com- 
munity, whereas a god is connected with one or 
another clan. The spirit is, therefore, much in the 
position of an unattached ghost; and, as to the 
primitive mind, with its intense concept of kinship 
— whether real or artificial — all that is not akin is 
hostile, a spirit thus unattached, and consequently 
unakin, would naturally tend to be regarded as 
hostile and malevolent. It must be remembered, 
too, that the qualities ascribed to the spirits reflect 
in great measure the qualities of their worship- 
pers (cf. Schneider, 106) ; for instance, the Kioko 
of Portuguese West Africa Jiold that each 
spirit has his own district, which he jealously 
guards, being deeply angered by the intrusion of 
any neighbouring spirit (ih. 150). Spirits also 
possess other traits still more human, so that, 
among the African Bambara, the spirits ‘ have sex, 
males and females are found among them, they 
have children, and some, if not all, even believe 
them to be clothed ’ (Henry, in Anthropos, iii. 702) ; 
while in Loango we find a specific ‘mother of 
spirits’ named Bunsi, who has peopled the whole 
land with spirits, who in their turn have begotten 
others (Schneider, 132 f.); and the Australian 
Urabunna and Warramunga believe _ that the 
black-snake totem ancestor begot spirit children 
who now live in water-holes and in gum-trees along 
the bank of the creek (Spencer-Gillen’’, p. 162, cf. 


,lso p. 301). . 

It m comparatively seldom that the primitive 
nind makes a clear discrimination between good 
ind evil spirits so far as to distinguish them by 
pecial epithets, as do the Africans of Benguela 
Schneider, 135) ; and the very fact that the names 
.pplied by the Malays of Passumah Lebar to good 
pirits Idewa) and to evil spirits (jinn) are of okr. 
,nd Arab, origin respectively (Waitz-Gerland, 
Inthropol. der Naturvolker, Leipzig, 1860--72, v. i. 
66) betrays the late date of this nomenclature (cf. 
Iso Tylor, ii. 319). 

In the regions under consideration, belief in 
emons and spirits is especially chMactonstic of 
ifrica (as is shown at once by the fact that 
fetishism’ is par excellence the type of African 
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religion*), where it maintains itself side by side 
with ghost-worship. In Oceania, on the other 
hand, the two types of religion are mntnally ex- 
dnsive. In Polynesia, Anstralia, and Micronesia, 
spirits are practically unworshipped as compared 
with ghosts, while in the Ellice Islands and the 
Union Group (Tokelau) the reverse is the case 
(Waitz-Gerland, V. ii. 139-142, 194-199) ; and in 
Melanesia 

‘reli^on divides the people into two groups ; one, where, with 
an accompanying belief in spirits, never men, worship is directed 
to the ghosts of the dead, as in the Solomon Islands ; the other, 
where noth ghosts and spirits have an important place, but the 
spirits have more worship than the ghosts, as is the case in the 
New Hebrides and in the Banks Isiands ’ (Codrington, 123). 
Naturally, the same effect may be ascribed by 
primitive man to different causes. Thus, among 
the Orang Kuhn of Sumatra and the Mrntira of 
the Malay Peninsula, disease is caused by spirits 
(Waitz-Gerland, V. i. 181; Joum. Ind. Archipel. 
i. 307), whereas in Africa generally and in Melanesia 
(Schneider, 116, 126, 152 ; Codrington, 194) disease 
is more commonly due to malignant ghosts — al- 
though here, too, the vague distinction between 
ghosts and spirits, already noted, often renders 
uncertain any precise determination of the cause of 
disease (of. Tylor, ii. 125 ff., where further examples 
wDl he found ; and see art. Disease and Medi- 
cine). The same statement holds true of posses- 
sion (or obsession) by spirits and ghosts. Some- 
times, as normally in Melanesia, it is the shades of 
the departed, rather than the vui, that canse the 
phenomena comprised under the category of pos- 
session (Codrington, 218-220); while, along the 
shores of Blanche Bay, New Britain, all this is 
caused by the iiud, a being which is evidently a 
spirit, not a ghost (Meier, ‘ Der Glaube an den thal 
und den tutana vurakit,’ in Anthropos, v. [1910] 
95 ff. ; see, further, both for ghost- and for spirit- 
ossession, Tylor, i. 98, ii. 123 ff.) ; and in the vast 
omain of magic (g.v.) it will he found that both 

f hosts and spirits are among the powers controlled 
y magicians. 

As regards the places of abode of demons and 
spirits, tlie words of Brun (in Anthropos, ii. [1907] 
728) with reference to the African Malinke, a 
Mandingo stock, may serve as applicable to almost 
any people among whom this type of religion 
prevails : 

' Dans la pensdo des Mallnk^, notre plantte est penplie d'uno 
multitude d'esprits. Les uns resident dans des lieux d^ter- 
min£s, fleuves, riviferes, montagnes, blocs de rochers ; d'autres 
dans certains arhres. Lo grand vent et le tonuerre sont prodults 
par les esprits. Dans presque tous les villages, 11 y a un grand 
arhre dans lequel r4side I’csprit protcoteur du village,' Among 
the Polynesians, in like manner, Ellis {Polyn. Researehti^, 
London, 1832, 1. 827-330) records deities (who may, however, 
originally have been ghosts) of the sea, air, vallej’s, mountains, 
precipices, and ravines. 

It is, indeed, this very type of Nature-spirit 
which has in great part given rise to the theory of 
Animism (of. Tylor, ii. 205 ff., and, for Polynesia 
especially, Waitz-Gerland, vi. 295-298). To give a 
complete list of such spirits would be to catalogue 
almost every object both in inanimate and in 
animate Nature— a task that would be not merely 
enormous, but, for the present purpose, useless, 
since the underlying principles are everywhere the 
same, and the var^ng details do not materially 
affect the cardinal doctrine involved. It will be 
quite sufficient, therefore, to note a few of the 
more prominent classes of Nature-spirits in Africa 
and Cfceania by way of examples of the whole 
type. 

(a) Animals. — Along the SJaye Coast, Danbgbi, 
the python spirit, receives divine homage, as do 
crocoailes and, in Togo, leopards (the latter may, 
however, be the abodes of ghosts rather than of 
1 It must, however, bo noted that Nassau regards all the 
splrita worshipped In W. Africa ns originally ghost* (‘Spiritual 
Beings in West Africa,’ in Joum. Amtr. Gfograph. Soc. xxxiii. 
[1901) 389-400, XXXV. [1003) llB-124). 


spirits ; see Animals, vol. i. pp. 609 f., 620 f.), and 
among the Mandingo reverence is paid to serpents 
as divine (cf. ih. vol. i. p. 525 f., and art. Serpent- 
WOESHIP). Yet here, too, as just noted, the 
difficulty of accurate distinction between spirits 
and ghosts confronts us, and the animal is more 
usually the home of the latter than of the former 
(cf. Tylor, iL 7 f., 229, 378 f. ; see also above, vol. i. 
p. 493 f. ) : and we must also remember that animals 
are often held to be god-homes, and that there are 
still other factors which go to make up the com- 

? lex system of animal-worship (see artt. ANIMALS, 
'OTEMISM). 

(b) Water-spirits. — Attention has been called in 
art. Bridge to the wide-spread belief in deities and 
spirits believed to be resident in rivers, and the 
same thing is, of course, true of larger bodies of 
water, such ns lakes, as in the Banks Islands 
(Codrington, 186). To this category belongs the 
African Fugamn, at once the deity of the llembo 
Ngoyai (a tributary of the Ogove) and the teacher 
of the smith’s art, while dreaded demons dwell in 
the falls of the Congo, and the Kafirs fear the 
water-demons Ikanti and Uhili (Schneider, 131, 
133, 137, 161 f. ; Kidd, Essential Kajir, London, 
1904, p. 10, inclines to regard the Kahr demons as 
ghosts rather than as spirits) ; thus, as Tylor sums 
up the matter for Africa (ii. 211 ; cf. also i. lOS-110, 
ii. 209 ff.), 

* in tho Eart, among the Wanikn, every mring has its spirit, 
to which oblations are made ; In the West, in the Akra district, 
lakes, ponds, and rivers received worship as local deities. In 
the South, among the Kafirs, streams are venerated ns personal 
beings, or the abodes of personal deities, ns when a man cross- 
ing a river will nsk leave of its spirit, or having crossed wil) 
throw in a stone ; or when tho dwellers by a stream will sacri- 
fice a beast to it in time of drought, or, warned by illness In the 
tribe that their river is angry, will east into It a few liandfuis of 
millet or the entrails of a slaughtered ox.’ 

(c) Forests and trees. — Forests and trees likewise 
are the abodes of spirits. Tlie New Britain belief 
in the ihal, which, in the form of an owl, has its 
usual home in a tree, has already been noted, and 
a similar belief prevails in Melanesia (Codrington, 
186 f.). For a like reason the 'Wanika reverence 
the coco-nut palm (Schneider, 159), while the Bam- 
bara also are among the many African peoples that 
believe trees to be tenanted by spirits (Henry, in 
Anthropos, iii. 703; for furtlier examples, where 
ghosts, totems, etc., are also factors, see Jevons, 
cb. xvi. ; Tyloy, i. 475, ii. 216 ff. ; and art. Trees). 

(<f) Mountains. — Tho African Malinke believe 
that the mountain at Kita is the liome of malevolent 
spirits (Brun, loc. cit.), and throughout Oceania 
there was an abundance of mountain- and rock- 
spirits, some of which must, however, be reckoned 
ns ghosts (see 'Waitz-Gerland, vi. 295-297, where 
may be found a general survey of Nature-spirits in 
the Pacific islands). The extent to which mountain- 
spirits may be specialized is well illustrated in the 
list of the dread deities of tlie volcano Kilanea, in 
Hawaii, thus recorded by Ellis (iv. 248 f.) : 

Kamoho-arii (‘king Moho.’or 'king vapour’), Ta-poha-I-tahi- 
ora (‘ explosion in the place of life’), Te-au-a-te-po (‘ rain of 
night ’), Tnne-hetiri (' husband of thunder’), Tc-o-ahi-tama-taua 
(‘ fire-thrusting child of war ’}— all these being brothers ; Jlakorc- 
wawahl-waa (‘flery-eyed canoe-breaker’), Hiata-wawahl-lanl 
(•thunder-rending cloud-holder’), Hiata-noho-Iani (‘heaven- 
dwelling cloud-holder’), Hiata-twrava-mata (‘quick-glancing- 
eyed cIoud-boIder‘), Hiata-hoi-te-pori-a-Pele (‘cloud-holder em- 
bracing [or, kissing) the bosom of Pele’), Hlata-ta-bu-enaena 
(‘red-hot mountain-holding [or lilting] clouds’), Hiata-tarciia 
(‘wreath-encircled cloud-holder'), and Hiata-opio (‘young 
cloud-holder’)— all these being sisters of the great goddess 
Pele. 

Prominent among the distinctly good spirits are 
those whose special function it is to act as 
guardians. From this class wo must, of course, 
exclude the ' separable soul,’ such ns the ohra, or 
hra, of the Tshi and the luwo of the Ewe, which is 
a second soul, created together with the individual 
whom it is to guard throughout his life (see art. 
SODL) ; and we must also once more essay the far 
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less easy task of distinguishing guardian spirits 
from guardian ghosts. To the latter class seem to 
belong such supernatural guardians as the Zulu 
ama-tongo, the Bantu mizimi and oinhwiri (Schnei- 
der, 139 ff., 152; Hartland, art. Bantu, vol. ii. 
p. 360“'), and the Tahitian oramatna ( Waitz-Gerland, 
vi. 316) ; yet there are also cases -where the guard- 
ian is believed to be a spirit in the strict sense of 
the term. Such appears to ho the case in the 
Gold and Slave Coasts (Jevons, 166 f.; see also 
his whole ch. xiv.), and in Samoa and other 
Polynesian islands the guardian spirit was ex- 
pressly declared to he a god {aitu), not a ghost 
{vartta; see the examples collected by Waitz- 
Gerland, -vi. 317 fh)- ^'or further detaUs, see artt. 
Totemism, Tutelary Gods. 

Another important class of spirits is formed by 
those of prophecy, their functions being to a large 
extent shared, as is perfectly obvious, by ghosts. 
As examples of this mnd or beings we may refer 
to a spirit dwelling in an enormous stone near 
Kita (Brun, loc. cit.), the Matabelo Makalaka 
(Schneider, 144), and the ihal of Blanche Bay 
(Meier, in Anthropos, v. 96 f.; cf. also Tylor, ii. 
131 ff.). These spirits may simply be consulted, as 
at Kita, or they may enter into an individual, 
producing a state of ecstasy, as at Blanche Bay 
(see artt. Oracle, Possession). Again, it is to 
the agency of spirits that primitive man attributes 
a large proportion of his dreams (Tylor, ii. 189-191, 
411 ; see also art. Dreajis), especially those of an 
erotic or nightmare character, while ordinary 
dreams of persons, animals, and things would 
normally he ascribed rather to the action of souls, 
whether of the living or of the dead. That demons 
and spirits are important factors in causing disease 
has already been noted (above, p. 667“). 

The presence of demons and spirits is normally 
revealed solely by intangible manifestations which 
the primitive mode of thought can explain only 
through the agency of such supernatural beings, 
as in the case of disease, dreams, many natural 
phenomena, and the like ; but a demon or spirit is 
also often regarded as sufficiently tangible to leave 
footprints in ashes or similar substances strewn 
where it may be thought likely that he wUl come ; 
and animals are frequently believed to be able to 
perceive spirits which the duller vision of men can- 
not discern (Tylor, ii. 196-198). Beneficent spirits, 
when present, are, of course, gladly entertained, 
and are even constrained to remain ; but there is, 
naturally enough, a determined effort to get rid of 
maleficent demons. All these operations of invita- 
tion or of expulsion are part of magic (g.v.), and 
come to the front especiallj' in case of disease (see 
art. Disease and Medicine), or, from the more 
ethical and ritual side, in the ceremonies associ- 
ated, for example, with the scapegoat in ethnic 
religions (see Azazel and Scape Animals). 

There is one class of beings that may perhaps be 
regarded as on the border-line between spirits and 
ghosts, though inclining rather to the latter cate- 
gory. One or two peoples preserve a tradition that 
they have conquered their present territory by in- 
vasion and subjugation of a former tribe of entirely 
different nature, and are con-vinoed that this van- 
quished tribe still sur-vives in spirit form. It is 
generally held that we have here one of the sources 
of the folk-belief in fairies, brownies, kobolds, 
dwarfs, giants, and the like (cf. T-ylor, i. 385 ff. ; 
CF, pp. 21 f., 429). To this class belong the Maori 
atu-paerehz, who lived chiefly on the tops of lofty 
ills, while the taniwha had their homes in river- 
holes or under cliffs, etc., where they caused such 
calamities as land-slips and the like (Tylor, pp. 
163-157). Similar beings, explicitly called vui, or 
spirits, are believed to dwell in the New Hebrides j 
and Banks Islands, where ‘they have been seen 


of late in human form, smaller than the native 
people, darker, and with long straight hair’ 
(Codrington, 152 f.). 

The cult rendered to demons and spirits may be 
discussed very briefly, for it differs in no matter of 
principle from that of the gods themselves. As 
Jevons (p. 176 f.) says, 

‘The method by which the negro ol Western Africa obtains a 
tuhman [a tutelary deity of an indiridual] is an exact copy of 
the legitimate ritual by which a family obtains a family god. 
... All over the world these private cults are modelled on, 
derived from, and later than, the established worship ol the 
gods of the community. The difference between the private 
cult of one ol these outlying, unattached spirits and the public 
worship ol the community’s gods does not lie In the externa] 
acts and rites, for these are the same in both cases, or as nearly 
the same as the imitator can make them. . . . The difference 
lies first In the division which this species of private enterprise 
implies and encourages between the interests of the individual 
and of the community, at a time when identity of interest is 
essential to the existence of society, and when the unstable 
equilibrium of the small community requires the devotion of 
every member to prevent it from lolling.’ (For a detailed study 
of the spirit-cult of a specific African tnbe, see Henry, * Le Culto 
dcs esprits chez les Bambora,’ In Anthropos, iu. 702-717.) 

Literatur*. — ^T here seems to be no special treatise on this 
subject, so that the material must be gleaned from the -writings 
of missionaries and travellers in Africa and Oceania (in the 
older works much care is needful in distinguishing, where such 
distinction is possible, between spirits and ghosts or gods), from 
works on the regions under consideration (such ns those of 
-Waitz-Gerland and Schneider, quoted in the art.), and from 
general studies on Comparative Religion. Particular interest 
still attaches to the chapters (xi.-xvii.) on ‘ Animism ’ in Tylor, 
although the animistic tneory is subjected to shm criticism by 
many Bohoiars of eminence. LOUIS H. GRAY. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Assyr.-Bab.),— 
Among the ancient Assyrians and Babylonians, 
as among the modem Arabs of Mesopotamia, 
superstition was rife, and a firm belief in all kinds 
of demons and finn was current in eveiy class of 
society. The Semitic element, when it entered 
Babylon, took over from the Sumerians much of 
their folk-lore, and it is for this reason that so 
many of the J^syr. words for ghouls, hobgoblins, 
and vampires bear their Sumerian origin patently ; 
and out of this amalgamation sprang the elabor- 
ately developed system of magic in vogue during 
the later Assyr. and Bab. empires. This art 
pro-vides the magician -with all possible means for 
combating hostile de-vUs and spirits. 

The unseen enemies of mankind fall naturally 
into three classes. The simplest form — that of the 
disembodied spirit or ghost--is probably universal. 
The second — always supernatural — differs from 
gods by reason of its low order, and, as Robertson 
Smith says of thejiTwi,^ is mentioned by the name 
of its class and not by a personal name, save in 
such cases ns Namtar and the like, who are 
properly gods. Lastly, there is the half-human, 
hali-supematural creature, bom of human and 
ghostly parentage — some awful monstrosity sprung 
from a succuba or incubus, These, too, are known 
by a class-name and have no individual title, where- 
as the higher order of this element in religion, the 
demi-god, is always a personality. 

I. Ghosts. — ^Wemay examine, then, first in order 
the disembodied spirit, the ghost of a man or 
woman, which for some reason or other returns to 
this world. The Assyr. word in use is edimmu.^ 
This edimmu was supposed to come back to earth 
for many reasons ; it necame hun ^7 and restless, 
if its descendants ceased to pay- it due ntes or 
offer sacrifices on which it might fssd; or it 
obtained no resting-place in the world of shades 
underground, if its earthly body remained un- 
buried. The Assyr. ideas of Sheol were probably 
much the same as those of the ancient Hebrews. 
When a man died, his body was duly buried m the 
earth, and the spirit then inhabited the Ruder 
world, ‘ the House of Darkness, the seat of the 

1 Bel. ofSem.^, 1894, p. 128. 

a See Hunger, Becherwahrtagung let den Babylontem, 
Leipzig, 1903. 
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god Irkalla . . . the house from which none who 
enter come forth again.’ ^ Here its food was 
dust and mud_, doubtless eked out by the liba- 
tions and offerings which percolated through the 
earth from the mourners’ sacrifices. The blood of 
animals slaughtered at the grave-side trickled 
through to reach the hungry spirit in the under 
world, and hence the bmief m such sacrifices. 
But, if the attentions of descendants towards an 
ancestor should cease on earth, and the spirit thus 
was deprived of its food, it was then driven by 
stress of hunger to come back to earth to demand 
its due. How it succeeded in breaking loose from 
that bourn whence no traveller returns is difficult 
to understand, unless we suppose that there was a 
dual conception of ideas arising from a_ confusion 
between the grave as the actual habitation of the 
dead man, and Sheol as the place of shades; 
probably the primitive beliefs of savages in regard 
to ghosts were never very definite in details, and 
ideas of such incorporate and invisible bei^s must 
necessarily have oeen indeterminate, lor ex- 
ample, Ishtar, when she descends to the under 
world, threatens to break down the door of Hades : 

• I will smite the door, I will shatter the bolt, 

I will smite the threshold and tear down the doors, 

I will raise up the dead, that they may devour the llviag. 
And the dead shall outnumber those that live.'^ 

Yet in another Assyr. tablet the return of spirits 
from the grave is thus described : 

•The gods which seize (upon man) have come forth from 
the grave. 

The evil vapours have come forth from the grave. 

To demand the payment of rites and the pouring of liba- 
tions 

They have come forth from the grave.’* 

The word * vapours ’ or ‘ winds ’ here requires some 
explanation. The reference is probably to tlie 
transparency of the spirits : when the spirit of 
Ea-bani is raised from Hades at the instance of his 
friend, the Bab. hero GDgamesh, his shade rises 
‘like the wind’ through an opening in the earth 
made by the god Nergal.* 

Similarly, another incantation, although it con- 
fuses ghosts with demons, refers to the return of 
hostile spirits : 

‘ Tho evil spirit, the evil demon, the evil ghost, the evil devil, 
from tho earth have come forth ; from the pure abode unto tho 
earth they have come forth ; in heaven they are unknown, on 
earth they are not understood.' 0 _ , „ . 

In the instance of the ■ufwifcu-wraith of Ea-bnni 
being raised, like Samuel at En-dor, tbe text 
continues with a speech of the ghost, describing 
the under world to Gilgamesh ; 

• The man whoso corpse lieth in the desert (thon and 1 have 
often seen such an one), his spirit resteth not in tho earth ; tho 
man whose spirit hath none to care for it (thon and I have often 
seen euch an one), the dtege of the vessel, tho leavings of tho 
feast, and that which is cast out into the street ore to food.’ 
The name of the necromancer in A 83 yrian-- 7 n«- 
ScM edimmu, ‘raiser of the ghost’ — is pertinent 
here, to show that the belief in such wizardry was 
accepted.® 

Besides the unfed ghost, however, there was also 
the spirit of the unburied body to haunt luankind. 
According to Assyr. ideas, which tally in great 
measure with those of modem savages, if the 
bones of the dead were removed from the tomb, 
the spirit at once became restless, and was com- 
pelled to roam about the worId._ Ashurbanipal, 
giving full credence to this belief, in his invasion of 
Elam carries away the bones of the kings of Elam 
from the tombs, and causes the rites paid to them 
to cease, that their snirits may have no rest.^ 
Furthermore, unless tlie body was buried, the 
spirit of tbe dead man never reached its resting- 
1 King, Bah. Bel. p. 179. a Ib. P. 160. 

8 Thompson, Devils and Dvil Spirits oj Babylonia^ toL U.» 
Tablet 

< King, (rp, eiU p. 175. 

B Thompson, Devils^ il., TaHet *C0*. 

« ir.A2U.51,2.r.ll.£0.21. 

7 Ib, T. 0, I. 70 fT. ; for other and paraDel Instance*, see 
Thompson, Semitic p, 10 ff. 


place in the under world ; and there are long 
catalogues of all possible classes of ghosts to be 
exorcized, identified by tbe reason of their return 
to earth : 

* 'Whether thou art a ghost that hath come from the earth 
... or one that lieth dead in the desert, or one that lieth dead 
in the desert uncovered with earth . . ., or a ghost unburied, 
or a ghost that none careth lor, or a ghost with none to make 
offerings (to it), or a ghost with none to pour libations (to it), 
or a ghost that hath no posterity’ (or, ' that hath no name ’).l 
Or, if through some accident tbe man bad died 
an untimely death and had not been given due 
burial, the same thing would happen : 

‘He that lieth in a ditch . . ., ho that no grave covereth 
. . ., he that lieth uncovered, whose head is uncovered ■with 
dost, the king’s son that lieth in the desert or in the ruins (or 
waste places), the hero whom they have slain with tho sword.’ s 
Tliose who died prematurely became ghosts also, 
those who perished of hunger or thirst in prison, 
or bad not ‘smelt the smell of food,’ dying of 
want, or had fallen into a river and been drowned, 
or had been overcome by storm in the plains,® 
those who died as virgins or bachelors of marriage- 
able age,® and women who died in travail, or while 
their babes were yet at the breast.® 

This last ghost, the wraith of the woman dying In 
Is universal. Doughty relates that the Arab women 
the hoot of an owl os the ciy of a woman seeking her lost, child, 
she having been turned into this blrd.» Among tho Malays a 
woman who dies thus becomes a langtuyar, or flj-ing demon, 
which the rest of the tribe prevent from wandering by putting 
glass beads In the mouth of the corpse, a hen’s egg under the 
arm-pits, and needles in the palms of the hands.7 'The original 
langsuyar was supposed to bo n kind of nlght-owI like the Lilith 
of Rabbinic tradition, and is therefore siniilar to the ghost of 
which Doughty speaks-S 

Now, if any one of these disembodied spirits 
returned to earth, it was likely to attack any 
mortal who had been in some way connected with 
it on earth. To have shared food, water, un- 
guents, or clothes with any one in this world 
rendered a patron or friend liable to a visitation 
from the ghost of his dead beneficiary, demanding 
similar attentions after death ; nay, even to have 
eaten, drunk, anointed oneself, or dressed in 
company vritb another was reason enough for such 
a ghostly obsession. The living man exorcizes, 
through his priest, all these forms of ghost in tho 
Assyr. incantations, threatening them that no 
rites shall be paid them until they depart ; 
•(Whatever spirit thou may be), until thou art removed. 
Until thou departest from the man, the son of his god. 

Thou sholt have no food to eat. 

Thou Shalt have no water to drink.’* 

Many of the medical tablets ^ve elaborate pre- 
scriptions of drugs and ceremonies to be employed 
‘when a ghost seizes on a man.’ Others give tlie 
ritual for laying a ghost which has appeared ; and 
in this case the magician repeats long formulas 
of all possible ghosts, thereby showing, as is 
necessaiy in this magic, that he knows tho 
description of the spirit with which he is dealing : 

• A brother’s ghost, or a twin, or one unnamed, or with none 
to pay it rites, or one slain by the sword, or one that hath died 
by fault of god or sin of king.’l* 

The fear of the obsessed man is apparently that 
the ghost will draw him from this world to tho 
other, for he states in his incantation : 

• O ye dead folk, whose cities are heaps of earth, whoso . . 

arc sorrowful, why have you appeared unto me f 
I will not come to Kutha [the under world] 1 To are a crowd 
of ghosts : why do ye casbyour enchantments upon me f ’ u 


chndbirth, 

explained 


> Thompson, Devils, L, Tablet IT. cok iv. L 41 ff. 

* ITA/ li 17, col. iv. L 611.; Haupt, Alskad. u. turner. Keil- 
tchriflUxle, Leipzig, 18S1-S2, Ii. it 1. 6 1. 

S Jb. ii. 17, L 22 ; Haupt, op. eii. n. il. I. 22 ff. 

« This is a probable rendering of the cuneiform ; see Thompson, 
Semilie Uagie, p. 10. 

® Thompson, Devils, L, Tablet IV. coL v. L 2311.: Tablet V. 
col. i. I. 6211. 

® Arabia Daerta, Cambridge, ISSS, L 805. 

7 Bkeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 825. 

8 For other comparative instances, see Thompson, Semilie 
Magic, p. 21 If. 

»‘Thompson, DevUt, voL L, Tablet IT. col. v. L 64 fl.; Tablet 
V. col. ii. 1. B5ff. 

10 See PSBA, Nov. 1900, p. 210fl. ooL L II. 6-& 

U lb. coL L L 18. 
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DEMONS AND SPIBITS (Assyr.-Bab.) 


Even looking upon a corpse rendered a man liable 
to attacks trom the ghost, and such an act de- 
manded a long ritual to free him.^ 

Were any further evidence required that the 
ancient Assyrians firmly believed in the possibility 
of visible ghosts, we have only to turn to an omen- 
tablet in the British Museum (K. 8693) which gives 
a list of the events to be expected if a ghost 
appears in the house of a man. But enough has 
been said on the disembodied spirits to show that 
the Assyrians were convinced of their existence, 
and had even reduced them to exact classes and 
species. 

2. Unhuman spirits, — The second kind of demons, 
those entirely unhuman, for whose creation mortals 
are not directly responsible, existed among the 
Assyrians, as among other Semites, in innumerable 
hordes. The first of them is the utukku. This 
word is used, once at least, for the wraith of the 
dead man returning to earth (in the incident of 
Ea-bani quoted above from the Gilgamesh Epic), 
but elsewhere it appears to have a far wider mean- 
ing than a simple ghost, and we shall probably not 
be far wrong in considering it for the most part as 
the equivalent for a devil. It lurked in the desert, 
the common homo of many Semitic devils, lying in 
wait for man ; or it might have its home in the 
mountains, sea, or graveyard ; and evil would be- 
fall him on whom it merely cast its eye.® Another, 
less well known, is the galM, apparently sexless,* 
and this is used as a term of abuse in classical 
Assyrian, Sennacherib calling the hostile Baby- 
lonians by such a name.'* The rdbi^u is a lurking 
demon, which sets the hair of the body on end.® 
The Idbartu, laha^u, and aJihazu are a triad 
frequently found together, the first-named having 
a whole series of incantations written against her. 
She was a female demon, the daughter of Ann,® 
making her home in the mountains or cane-brakes 
of the marshes; and children were particularly 
exposed to her attacks. To guard them from her, 
the tablets inscribed ndth incantations against her 
include an amulet to be nTitten on a stone and 
hung round their necks, and the inscription runs : 

‘ " Labartu, [daughter] of Anu," Is her first name ; 

The second, ‘ ‘ Sister of the [gods] of the streets " ; 

The third, " Sword that splittoth the head 

The fourth, “ Wood-klndlor " ; 

The fifth, " Goddess of awful mien " ; 

The sixth, " The trusted and accepted of Imlna," 

The seventh, “ By the great gods mayst thou be exordzed; 
■with the bird of heaven mayst thou fiy away.'”r 

Of the other two of this triad the ah^azv, is 
apparently combated in the medical texts.® Of 
the laham practically nothing is known. 

Two others are mentioned in the cuneiform 
tablets — the iSdu and the lamassu, the former 
being the name for either a guardian deity or an 
e'vil spirit. As e'vil, it is found in^ an exorcism 
which begins, ‘ Spirit {iSdu) that minisheth heaven 
and earth, that minisheth the land, spirit that 
minisheth the land, of riant strength, _ of riant 
strength and giant tread.’ ® In this quality of evil 
the surroundmg Semitic nations borrowed the 
word from Assyria — the Hebrews under the form 
shedim, the Aramfeans as shSda; but it had also 
its beneficent side, thus approximating to the idea 
of a guardian angel, with the lamassu, which 
appears always as a kindly spirit, it is appealed to 

1 Zimmem, ‘ Ritualtafeln,’ in hia JBeitrdgezur Kenntnis, etc. 
p. 164. 

2 See Thompson, Devils, i.. Tablet HI. 1. 28, Tablet ‘ 0 1, 179 ; 
WAI ii. 17, 1. 1. 8 : and Haunt, loc, cit. n. i. 1. 8. 

3 Thompson, Devils, i.. Tablet V, col. iv. 1. 17. 

* Q. Smith, Hist, of Sennacherib, 1878, p. 114, 1. 6. 

s WAJ V. 60, i. I. 61 ; of. Job 4 U 'Then a spirit passed before 
niy face ; the hair of my flesh stood up.' 

e Haupt, loc. cit. n. ill. I. 69. 

7 Mvhrman, ZA xvi. [1902] 166 ; WAIW. 66, L 1. 

8 Kuohler, Assyr.-bab. Medizin, Leipzig, 1904, p. 60, 11. 28, 80, 
81, etc. 

» Thompson, Devils, i.. Tablet V. col. Iv. 1. 8 3. 


at the end of invocations, both being frequently 
called upon to be present after the evil spirit has 
been cast out.* 

In addition to the Assyrian demons specified by 
separate class-names, there are the ‘ Seven Spirits,’ 
now well kno'wn from the folloiving incantation : 

‘ Seven are they 1 Seven are they I 
In the Ocean Deep, seven are they ! 

Battening in heaven, seven are they 1 
Bred in the depths of the Ocean ; 

Nor male nor female are they. 

But are as the roaming wind-blast. 

No wife have they, no son can they beget ; 

Knowing neither mercy nor pity. 

They hearken not to prayer or supplication. 

They are os horses reared amid the hills . 

The Evil Ones of Ea ; 

GuzalA to the gods are they, 

They stand in the highway to befoul the path. 

Evil are they, evil are they 1 
Seven are they, seven are they. 

Twice seven are they 1 ’ * 

‘From land to land they roam. 

Driving the maid from her chamber. 

Sending the man forth from bis home. 

Expelling the son from the house of his father. 

Hunting the pigeons from their cotes. 

Driving the bird from its nest, 

Jiaking the swallow fiy forth from its hole. 

Smiting both oxen and sheep. 

They are the evil spirits that chase the great storms. 
Bringing a blight on the land,’® 


‘They creep like a snake on their bellies. 

They make the chamber to stink like mice. 

They give ton^e like a pack of hounds.’ 4 
These seven spirits are undoubtedly the same as 
those mentioned in Lk 1 1®***-, and in a Syriac charm.® 
Tlioy are exorcized under the name of ‘seven 
accursed brothers.’ They are described in this 
charm os saying; *We go on our hands, so that 
we may eat flesh, and we crawl along upon our 
hands, so that we may drink blood.^ Their 
predilection for blood is shown in the Assyrian 
mcantation ; 

•Knowing no mercy, they rage against mankind, 

They spill their blood like rain. 

Devouring their flesh (and) sucking their veins.** 

To them eclipses were due ; just as the modem 
Semite believes that ho must frighten away the 
evil spirits from the darkening sun or moon,® so 
did the ancient Assyrian ascribe such a phenomenon 
to spirit influence. These seven spirits are said to 
have attacked the moon-god ; and Bel, hearing 
what they had done, sent his servant Nuzku to 
take counsel with Ea against them : 

• 0 my minister, Nuzku 1 
Bear my message unto the Ocean Deep, 

Tell unto Ea in the Ocean Deep 

The tidings of my son Sin, the Moon-god, 

■Who in heaven hath been grievously bedimmed.’* 

Ea heard the message which Nuzku brought, and 
bit his lip in grief ; he summoned his son Marduk 
and conveyed to him the tidings of the moon-god. 
[After this the tablet becomes mutilated.] "When 
an eclipse did occur, it was held that man might 
be susceptible to its concomitant evils; many, 
indeed, are the prayers made to avert the baneful 


iflnence : ..... u 

•In the evil of an eclipse of the moon which in such and such 
month on such and such a day has taken place, in the evil or 
le powers, of the portents, evil and not good, which are m 
y palace and my land.’ 9 

3, Semi-human demons. — The third class of 
jjrit — a goblin of semi-human parentage— must 
B reckoned the most interesting of the three ; and 
le evidence for belief in such a monster is well- 
1 Thompson, Devils, L, Tablet III. U. 88£t., 163, 286; Tablet 
I’, 11. 206, 224. etc. 

3 Ib. Tablet y. col. v. 1. 28 £f. 

8 Ib. Tablet IV. cot i. L 24 ff. 

4 i6. Tablet ■ 0 •, t 213 fl. , ooo „ w 

6 H. Gollancz, Selection of Chai^, 1898, p. SL 

8Thompson,Dw'f«,l., Tablet V. cot iv. 1.22 ff. 

7 Doughty, AroSto Deserta, i. on no^se ^^g ei^ 

lirits away amongother races, sei^mzer. GB*, 1900, iit 66, 91. 

BThompson, Dmfs, t, Tabletxyi.t llA ff. xxv- sea 

8 King, Bat. Magic London, 1898, p. xxv, sea 

so ScheU, Cne Saison defouilles. Pans, 1896, p. 96. 
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attested among the Semites. We mnst first 
discuss the triad called liM, lilitu, and ardat lilt. 
The second is obviously the feminine counterpart 
of the first, but it is not so easy to discern what 
is the difference between the two last. These 
two — the lilUu and ardai lilt — are both female 
demons, the femininity of the latter being especi- 
ally emphasized by the word ardatu, which always 
has reference to the woman of marriageable a^e. 
The ardat lilt seems to have assumed the tradi- 
tional functions of the Heh. Lilith (obviously the 
same word as lilttu), who was Adam’s second wife 
during the period of Eve’s separation; and ever 
since that time the class of succuhcB known by the 
same name have been reckoned as the ghostly 
wives of unmarried men. The Assyr. succuba, the 
ardat lilt, was forced by her desire to roam abroad 
by night until she found a mate. In a tablet 
giving a list of demons and spirits we read of the 
‘ardat lilt that hath no husband, the idlu lilt 
that hath no wife’* (the second being the male 
equivalent of the first) ; and in another we find 
mentioned ‘the man whom an ardat lilt hath 
looked upon, the man with whom an ardat lilt 
hath had union.’® 

The Arabs believe in the same possibility. Sayce quotes as 
an instance that ‘ about fifteen years ago there was a man in 
Cairo who was unmarried, but had an invisible ginna as wife. 
One day, however, he saw a woman and ioved her, and two 
days later ho died.’* The present writer met with the same 
form of belief at Mosul, and, while discussing jinn and spirits 
with some of the Arabs on the mound of Nineveh, was told by 
one of them that ho knew a man who was visited by night by 
a beautiful woman-spirit, who had already borne him three 
children.* The Rabbis attest the same belief in their stories of 
Lilith having borne to Adam devils, spirits, and fffln;* and 
they held that men might have children through a 7n/sallianee 
with a demon, and, although these might not bo visible, yet 
they would crowd round their father’s death-bed, waiting for 
his demise to hail him as their parents 
Besides these demons, various diseases were per- 
sonified in the same way. We find exorcisms 
against sickness beginning thus : 

‘Fever unto the man, against his head, hath drawn nigh, 
Disease (namfaru) unto the man, against his life, hath drawn 
nigh, 

An evil spirit against his neck bath drawn nlgh.’Z 
Or another : 

' The evil Fever hath come like a deluge, and 
Girt with dread brilliance ; it filleth the broad earth.* 

The Ninth Tablet of the series ‘Headache’ is 
similar : 

• Headache roameth over the desert, blowing like the wind.'® 
The Plague-god, Namtar, is best known from the 
story of the Descent of Ishtar into Hades. He 
is the ‘ messenger of Allat, the queen of Hades,’ 
and, when Ishtar reaches the underworld, he is sent 
by bis mistress to smite the goddess with disease.*® 
Another spirit of Pestilence is Ura, and with 
this demon are connected the little amulets of 
inscribed clay,** written to avert evil from the 
house, just as the modem inhabitant of the Near 
East affixes Arabic charms to his walls *® (see also 
Charms and Amulets [Assyr.-Bab.]). 
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and Assyria, Boston, 1893, algo Rel. Bab. und Assyriens, 2 
vols., Giessen, 190511.: I- W. King, Bab. Retimon, London, 
1899; H. Zimmem, Seitrdge zur Kenntnis der bob. Religion, 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Buddhist).— 
Demon- worship enters largely into the daily life of 
Eastern peoples. In India, where Buddliism arose, 
the popular religion, both Buddhist and Brah- 
manical, in common with that of Easterns gener- 
ally, has concerned itself less with the prospects of 
happiness in a future life and the ‘ higher traths ’ 
of the religion than with the troubles in the pre- 
sent life supposed to arise from evil spirits, who 
everywhere infest the atmosphere and dwellings, 
and are regarded as the cause of all sickness and 
misfortune. The higher dogmatic religion and the 
arrangements for the future life are handed over 
largely to the priests; but the people themselves 
take an active and anxious part in counteracting 
the machinations of the evil spirits, of whom they 
live in perpetual dread. 

Buddhism from its very commencement appears 
to have accepted the Hmdu mythology, with its 
evil and good spirits, as part or its theory of the 
universe. Sakyamuni himself seems to have taken 
over from the Brahmanical teachers of his time, 
amongst other tenets, the current belief in the 
gods and demons of the Indian pantheon, and he 
13 represented in the more authentic early texts as 
referring to these beings as objects of fixed belief. 
He also accepted the current Brahmanical view 
that, like all other living things, they were imper- 
manent and ultimately subject to death and endless 
re-birth, many of them having in previous existences 
been men. Thus, the gods and demons, being in- 
capable of saving themselves from death and the 
misery of re-birth, could not be expected to save 
man ; and so Buddha declared that their worship 
was one of the things which are not profitable and 
therefore unnecessary, and that he himself as ‘ the 
Perfectly Enlightened One,’ or the Buddha, was 
superior to all divinities. Nevertheless, as these 
gods and demons were still believed to be capable of 
doing harm as well as good to man, though they 
could not effect his spiritual salvation, they con- 
tinued more or less to be objects of popular worship 
even in early Buddhism, as is seen in the most 
ancient monuments. 

Whether Buddha himself seriously believed in 
these divinities may be doubted. Yet the earliest 
texts agree in ascribing to him the statement that 
he descended from ‘ the heavens of the 33 gods,’ in 
order to save mankind. Moreover, in the early 
Jfitaka tales of his imaginary previous existences, 
he claimed to have been one or other of the gods 
in former times, mentioning himself 4 times as 
Brahma (the most exited of all at the epoch of 
Buddha), 20 times as Sakra or Indra, 43 times os 
a tree-god, and once as a fairy. In his sutras, or 
sermons, the god Brahma is referred to as one of 
the most frequent of his auditors. And the cul- 
minating episode of Sakyamuni’s career — ^the at- 
tainment of Buddhahood at Gaya — ^is universally 
represented as a personal struggle with Mara, the 
Satan of the Buddhist world, and his daughters. 
Desire, Unrest, and Pleasure. This event is re- 
garded by Buddhists generally not as an allegory, 
but ns an actual bodily temptation and a conflict 
with manifested evil spirits. 

The Buddhist pantheon thus had for its nucleus 
the polytheistic Brahmanical one, which embodied 
a physiolatry, or worship of the personified forces 
of Nature. It soon, however, became much more 
extensive ; (1) by the creation of new deities and 
spirits of a special Buddhist type, personifying 
abstract conceptions of that religion ; and (2) by 
the wholesale incoiyoration of much of the con- 
tents of the aboriginal pantheons of those peoples 
outside India over which Buddhism extended its 
TOnqueste as a ‘world-religion.’ In this way the 
Buddhist pantheon has become the largest in the 
world, especially in its array of demons and spirits. 
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DEMONS AND SPIEITS (Celtic) 


The distinctively Buddhist demons and spirits of 
Indian Buddhism, while generally modelled on the 
type of the Brahmanical, are specifically different 
from these in their functions, in their appearance 
as pictured and sculptured, and in their outAvard 
symbols. They range from the modes of their 
prototype Kudra (Siva) in his destructive mood, 
through the asuras, or Titanic demons, to the 
rah^asas tmdipUachas, the most malignant fiends. 
To these classes may be relegated most of the non- 
Brahmanical spirits mentioned in the early Buddhist 
texts or figured in the early sculptures. Some of 
these supernatural beings, although unknown to 
Brahmanical texts, mOT have been local Indian 
spirits, not necessarily Buddhistic, c.o. the famous 
she-devil Hariti. Mara, the personified Evil Prin- 
ciple and tempter of man, presents a close analogy to 
the Satan of the Bible, although he Avas not a fallen 
angel in the literal sense ; nor Avas he, like Ahri- 
man of the Persians, an antagonist of equal poAver. 
Though unknown by that name to the Brahmans, 
he is manifestly a form of the Indian god of death, 
Yama (Skr. mar, ' to die ’)i and in other aspects he 
resembles the god of sensuous desire {kama). 

As Buddhism extended its range outside its 
monastic order and became a religion of the people, 
it gave greater prominence to these supernatural 
beings, in Avhich the people implicitly believed, and 
began to create special divinities of its OAvn. These 
neAV diidnities and demons it figured in special con- 
ventional attitudes, Avith characteristic symbols, 
which at once distinguished them from the Brah- 
manical ; and the laity were made familiar Avith 
the conventional appearance of the leading ones 
by means of the frequent sacred plays and masked 
dances. These A’anous spirits are not classed in 
any definite systematic order in the Indian Buddhist 
texts, but they are often enumerated as follows : 

(a) Celestial SodhisatlvaS, of a dlvino or demoniacal ^airtte 
tipe, e.g. Avalokita, ond VoJropSpI. (b) Ifdgas and ilahoragas, 
snake-llko or dragon beings, resembling clouds, living in the 
sky or under water, tbeir maidens assuming siren-like shapes, 
often evil spirits : e.g. Muchilinda, who shielded Sak^amuni 
under the BodhI tree at Gayn. («) Yaksas, genh often 
friendly to man: e.g. the yatfa Vnrdhannf=‘ Increase’), who 
was the guardian of Buddha's family and tribe at Kapllavastu. 
(d) Asuras (lit. ‘ ungodly ' spirits), giant demons, headed by 
R^u, the personified eclipse. («) Rdksasas, ogre-flends cap- 
able of assuming siren-like forms ; daitgas, kumbhdgdas, 
piidchas, and pretas, or starveling ghosts, spectres, vampire- 
ghouls : e.g. Pifigalo. (/) Malignant fiends of hell and the soil. 

Many of these evil spirits, like the Salfioves of 
the Greeks, might become friendly and good genii 
to their human votaries. The exorcizing or co- 
ercing of the actively harmful amongst these evil 
Mirits, by means of certain siitras spoken by 
Buddha or stereotyped sentences culled there- 
from, seems to have been practised from very 
early times, possibly even from Buddha's oaaui 
day. The rignt-hand disciple of Buddha, Maud- 
galyayana, is generally credited in the early scrip- 
tures Avith having exorcized evil spirits in this 
way ; and the recital of such siitras — the so-called 
Paritta, or 'Pirit' service — is the most favoured 
and popular Avay of combating sickness and mis- 
fortune at the present day amongst the ‘ Sputhem ’ 
Buddhists ; Avhilst in ‘iSlorthern’ Buddhism such 
procedure is still more Avidely developed. 

In later times the Indian Buddhist pantheon — 
itself an offshoot of the Brahmanical, and Imng 
side by side with it — continued to develop along 
lines similar to those taken by its parent. Thus, 
in the extreme pantheistic phase it evolved a 
supreme primordial Buddha-god existing from 
everlasting to everlasting, the Adibuddha (q.v.). 
The rise of the devotionm spirit, with its craving 
for personal deities to AA'hom intimate prayer could 
be addressed — the Bhakti phase, resulting in 
the introduction into Brahmanism of Siva, Vi?nu, 
Kr§na, Kama, and others, Avith their female 


energies (Metis)— -was etdioed in Buddhism by the 
creation of a host of celestial Bodhisattvas, mala 
and female, e.g. Manju^ri and Tara. These AA'ere 
able and willing to assist those Avho invoked 
them as personal gods (yidam) ; and some of them 
{e.g. Marichi) Avere fiendish in type. Similarly, 
Avith the innovations of Yoga and the degraded 
Tantra developments, certain sections of the 
Buddhists kept pace with these by parallel move- 
ments Avhich added to the Buddhist pantheon. 

The extreme Tantrik phase termed K&lachahra, 
or ‘ Wheel of Death,’ about the 10th cent, a.d., 
introduced a rampant demonolatry, Avith exacting 
priestly rites, into a religion Avhich in its origin 
Avas largely a protest against worship and ritual of 
every kind. The majority of these demons were 
monstrous ‘ king-devils’ of the most hideous Saivite 
type, with their equally repulsive spouses. The 
chief were Vajra-bnairava, Saihvara, Hayagriva, 
and Guhya-kala. Their function was to he tute- 
laries {yidam) to guard their human votary against 
the attack of the swarms of minor demons, whilst 
they themselves were to be gained over to perform 
these friendly offices by the coercing power of 
Buddhist spells. Certain of them were also 
specially sheeted as ‘defenders of the faith’ 
(aharmapala), and also as guardians of particular 
monasteries and particular sects. 

At the present day, such extravagant demon- 
olatry prevails to a greater or less extent through- 
out the Mahayfina (or ‘Great Vehicle’) form of 
Buddhism in China, Korea, and Japan ; but most 
of all in Tibet (see ‘Tibetan’ art. beloAV) and 
Mongolia. The demonolatry of the ‘Sputhem’ 
Buddhists in Burma, Ceylon, and Siam is of the 
earlier and less rampant type. 

Litoutcbb.— A. Koueber, L’leonographie bouddhique de 
PInie, Paris, 1900-1905; A. Griinwedel, Mythol. des Bud- 
dhismus, Leiprig, 1900 ; H. Kem, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
Strassburg, 1896 ; Monier- Williams. Buddhism, London, 1890 ; 
W. W. RockhUI, Life of the Buddha, London, 1884 ; L. A. 
Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, ‘Indian 
Buddhist Cult of Avalokita, T&ra, etc.,’ JBAS, 1894, pp. 51-89. 

L. A. Waddell. 


DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Celtic). Wntro- 
duetory . — In the case of Celtic countries it is not 
ahvays easy to draw a clear line of distinction 
betAveen the beneficent and the maleficent types 
of those supernatural beings that cannot be counted 
in the ranks of definite individual gods and god- 
desses. There are, indeed, imaginary beings in 
Celtic folk-lore that are predominantly of a male- 
ficent disposition ; but the majority of these 
beings are, like human beings themselves, of mixed 
character. The term ‘demon’ in English has 
acquired a precision of meaning, as applied to 
mmeficent supernatural beings, which makes it a 
difficult term to employ in describing the con- 
ditions reflected in the religion and folk-lore of the 
Celts. Again, the term ‘spirits,’ so far as the 
facts of Celtic folk-lore are concerned, must be 
used in a someAvhat wide sense, and, in some 
measure, its use is bound to overlap that of 
‘ demon,’ since it is difficult, in the folk-lore of 
Celtic countries, to draAV very clear lines of dis- 
tinction betAveen the different types of beings 
Avhich the Celtic imagination has created, -the 
clearest and broadest line of demarcation, perhaps, 
that would meet the case Avould be that separating 
the actual liAung beings, both animal and human, 
Avhich people the visible tangible Avqrld of everroay 
life on the one hand, and, on the other, those 
unreal beings whieh are imagined as hying no^ 
mally a life hidden from view in those localities and 
recesses of the earth Avhich easily lend themselves 
to concealment (such as caves or holloAVS, or some 
supposed subterranean, sub-lacustrme, or sul^ 
marine region), or in islands of the sea (actual or 
1 A; artt OBMS and CojiMinnoK wna Durr 
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imaginaiy), or in some ■wild and inaccessible tract 
of land, or in the depths of a great forest. P'nrther, 
the lives and actions of these imaginary beings are 

E ictnred as being governed by conditions that may 
e summarily described as magical — conditions 
entirely at variance -with the facts of human ex- 
perience, but ■which have, none the less, occasional 
points of resemblance to those of ordinary exist- 
ence. Moreover, the beings ■which are imagined as 
living under these abnormal conditions are thought 
of as endowed ■with abnormal powers ; hence, in 
the Celtic world, they are viewed as equipped ■with 
various forms of magic skOl, and are thereby 
specially associated ■with those human beings who 
are thought to have similar endo^wments. Nor is 
it always easy to distinguish, among these beings 
of the Celtic Other-world, (o) those which may be 
regarded as survivals from primitive Animism, 
such as the animate ‘spirits’ of inanimate things ; 
(6) those which are ancient spirits of vegetation ; 
(c) those which are beings imaginatively considered 
necessary as dwellers in a hypothetical Other- 
world ; and (if) those which are exclusively re- 
garded as the so^uls of departed human beings. In 
all parts of the Celtic world, as in other conntries, 
there are ghost-stories, wherein the ghost is ■viewed 
as that of a particular human being ; bnt very often 
the relationship of a ghost to an individual man or 
woman, whose sonl it was, sinks into the back- 
ground of the story, and the ghost is made to act 
like some other type of imaginary snpematural 
being. The ■various types, botli in form and char- 
acter, often merge into one another. 

Again, one of the characteristics of the Other- 
world of the Celts, which may be said to follow as 
a corollary from its contrast ■with the normal 
world, is uiat the beings supposed to people it do 
not, like those of the actual world, keep their o^wn 
forms, but undergo various transformations. Hence 
it is not always possible to distinguish clearly 
between those of animal and those of human form, 
inasmuch as those of one form may pass into a 
form that is usually characteristic of the other, 
and, along with the change of form, there may 
also be a change of character or disposition. 
Consequently a being which might appear as a 
demon, in the English sense of the term, at one 
time, might at another conceivably be represented 
in some other form as a benign spirit. In some 
degree, perhaps, the absence of definiteness of 
character* in question may be the reflexion in 
Celtic folk-lore of certain human types, which are 
not unkno^wn in Celtic experience, where qualities 
that are in the highest degree laudable are com- 
bined -with others that are glaringly out of harmony 
■with them, as, for example, the combination of a 
highly temperate and devout life ■with constant 
unpunctuality or frequent remissness in the keep- 
ing of promises and engagements. The inhabitants 
of Celrio countries have not, as a rule, been sorted 
out, during a process of severe and relentless moral 
drilling, into distinct and fixed ethical classes to 
the same extent as the inhabitants of some Teu- 
tonic lands; and the prevalent ethical conditions in 
Celtic society are naturally in some degree reflected 
even in Celtic folk-lore. 

Another point, again, which deserves considera- 
tion is that, in Celtic folk-lore, the beings whose 
normal home is the Other- world are far from being 
rigidly confined to that region, but are represented 
as coming to view in the actual world either by 
day or by night — in current folk-lore preferably 
by night. They are regarded as appearing either 

1 In the case of the Welsh fairies, for example, the elemcnte 
ot bcncflccnce iind maleficence. 03 the folk-lore stoties about 
them show, are curiously blended In their characters. They are 
represented as being at times helpful to man. at other tiroes os 
m&chicvous and Tindictive (sco tthys, Celtic Folklort, roL i. 
porrim). 


singly or in groups; and those to whom they 
appear may see them either as solitary spectators 
or in company with others. They are also repre- 
sented as entering into various dealings with 
normal human heings, and among the relations 
included in folk-lore narrative is that of inter- 
marriage. Purther, just as the beings of the 
Other-world may enter this world, the men of this 
world may enter the Other-world, whether by 
invitation, accident, or invasion. Many Celtic 
legends, such as Todimarc Etaine {‘The Betroth^ 
of Etain ’) in Irish, and the story of Pwyll, Pendefg 
Dyfed (‘Pwyll, Prince of Dyfed’), in Welsh, are 
largely basea upon belief in inter-relations between 
the two worlds of the type in question. Christian 
teaching and the spread of education have done 
much to assimilate the Celtic consciousness, in the 
matter of belief in imaginary beings, to that of 
advanced civilization ; yet enough of the ancient 
psychological attitude of the native Celtic mind 
still exists to enable one to form a fair estimate of 
the extraordinary hold which this belief must have 
had npon the mind in ages further back. 

I. Celtic demons and spirits in antiquity. — A 
large number of the names of Celtic deities that 
have survived (for the most part on inscriptions) 
are names wliich occur but once, and consequently 
they may be regarded as probably the names of 
local deities or local tutelary spirits. Sometimes 
the name is clearly identical Avith that of some 
tou-n, river, or mountain (see the present ■writer’s 
list of ‘Ancient Celtic Deities,’ in Trans. Gaelic 
Soc. of Inverness, 1906) ; in other cases, the origin 
of the name is unknowm. About two hundred and 
sixty names, ■wbicb occur only once on inscriptions, 
have come down to ns, and there ■were at one time, 
doubtless, many more. Along ■with these in- 
dividual names there existed others of grouped 
supernatural beings, such as (a) the Bacucci, of 
whom Cassian [Conlat. 'vii. 32. 2) says : 

‘ Alios lU corum cords quos ceperant luant quodam tumore 
videmus iniecissc, quos ctiam Bacuccos vulgus appeUat, ut 
Bcmetipsos ultra proccritatem sul corporis crigentes nuno 
qnidem sc in quosdam fastus gcstnsqne sustollercut, nunc veto 
Tclut addines ad quendam se tranquillitatis et adlabllltatls 
statum communes blandosque Eubmittcrent, seseque relut in- 
lustres et circumspcctabiles omnibus aestimnutes nunc quidem 
adorarcBepotcstatessublimSorescorporislnflexioncmonstrarent, 
nunc veto nb aliis bb crederent adorari ct omnes motus quibus 
vera olBcia aut Buperbe nut humilHcr peraguntur cxplcrent' 


(6) The Castceeec or Casimei are kno^wn to ns only 
from an inscription from Caldas do Vizella [OIL ii. 
2404 : ‘ Kehnrrinns lapidarius Castecis v.l. [s] m.’), 
and similarly (c) the leoiii or leoticc are mentioned 
on an inscription at Cmviers, D6p. Card {CIL xii. 
2902 : ‘ Icotiis ’), while {d) the Dusii are mentioned 
by three ■writers, who all appear to ■view them as 
maleficent. The word dusios in Celtic probably 
meant an unclean demon or incttbits, hnt the root 
of the word is not improbably cognate with that of 
the Greek 0e6s (where S stands for an original dA 
which ■would become in Celtic d), and suggests 
that, at one time, the character of these beings 
was regarded as beneficent or neutral. 

The passages relating to the Jhttii are the lollowing : Augus- 
tine (a« Civ. Dei, xv. 23) : * Quosdam dacmoncs, quos Dusios 
Oalli nuncupant, adsidue hano inmunditiam et temptare ct cIE- 
cerc, plurcs talesqne adseverant, ut hoc ncgarc Inpudentiac 
vidcatur.’ Siraiiarlv, Isidore (Or. viii. 11, 103): ‘raosi, qui 
Graece Panitao, Latine Incubi appcllantur. . . . Saepe inprobl 
cxistunt, etiam mulieribus, ct carum peraguntconcnbltum, quos 
dacmoncs Galli Dusios vocant, quia adsidue banc peragunt In- 
rounditlam * ; ib. IW : * Quern autem vulgo Incubonem vocant, 
hunc Bomano Faunum Ficarinm dicunt.* Further, Hincmar 
(de Divortio Lolharii, 1. 051, ed. Sirm.) says ; * Quaedam ctiam 
femlnao a Dusiis in Bpcclc virorum, quorum amore ardebant, 
concubitum pertulisse inventae sunt.’ 

(c) The Ijles are a group of male gods, whose 
name occurs on an inscription at Dormagen, in the 

Phenananim 

[C/B] 292: ‘mbns Marcus et Atius v.s.l.l.m.’), 
that were clearly regarded as beneficent. (/) The 
IxcTvini or Nervinee were probably a tribal group 
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of beneficent deities or spirits that were connected 
with the tribe of the Nervii. In one case we have, ae 
the name of a otoud of deities that were regarded 
as beneficent, the plural of one of the most widely 
diflused of Divine names in the Celtio world, 
namely (y) Lugovcs, the plural of Lugus. 

This plural form occurs on the following inscriptions : (1) at 
Osma, in the territory of the Ooltiborl (O/i li. 2818): ‘Lugo- 
vibus sacrum L(ucius) L(icinlus7) Urcico collegio sutorum 
d(onum) d(edit) ' ; (2) at Avenohes, in the territory of the Hel- 
vetii (OIL xiil. 6078): ‘Lugoves’; (3) at Bonn (CIH 469): 
‘ [Dojmcsticis (Lugojribus. . . 

Other beneficent spirits are (h) the Di Casses, 
who are mentioned on inscriptions as follows : 

(1) At Lorsch (CIR 1880) : ‘ Casisibus) pro sa1[uto] dd(domin- 
orum duorum) nn(ostrorum)’; (2) at Ober-Kllngen, in Hesse- 
Darmstadt (CIR 1808) : • Cassibus rota fecc(runt) Macelufs) 
Faustinu(s) in(erito) p(osuerunt) ’ ; (3) at Landstuhi, Pfalz (CIR 
1779): ‘ Biss (ffc) Cassibus Matuinus ; (4) at Neustadt, 

on the Hardt : * Dis Cassibus Oastus Taiuppe v.8.1.1.m.’ 

Another group of beings that corre^onded to 
the type in question was that of (t) the Di Silvani, 
to whom, along with their female counterparts 
the Silvanw, there is a reference on an inscription 
at Barcelona {CIL ii. 4499 : ‘ D(is) d(eal)us) Silvanis 
M. Antonius Cr[eso]ens v.s.l.m.’). This is the only 
certain instance of a group of male gods of this 
name. By far the most common groups of super- 
natural beings mentioned on inscriptions in con- 
nexion with Celtic districts are (j) the Matres and 
(Z:) the Matronal, while there are smaller groups of 
(1) Proximo: and (ni) J unoncs. These ‘ Mothers’ and 
‘ Kinswomen’ seem to have been regarded as the 
protecting deities of various localities ; and their 
worship appears to have been prevalent, not only 
among the Celts, hut also in certain Teutonic 
tribes (see an article by the present writer on 
‘Celtic Goddesses’ in CeB for July 1906, and art. 
Celts, vol. iii. p. 280), These goddesses probably 
represent a very early phase of Celtic religion, and 
are to be regarded as more akin to groups of 
spirits (possibly corn-spirits) than to the individual- 
ized deities of a later stage. There is a remarkable 
parallel to them in one of the current Welsh names 
lor a type of beneficent fairy, namely, Y Mamau, 

‘ the Mothers,’ used in some parts of S. Wales as a 
name for the fairies in the expression Bendifh y 
Mamau, ‘ the blessing of the Mothers,’ and also i 
found in the name of a well-known hill of the 
Clwydian range, Y Foel Famau, ‘The hill of the 
Mothers.’ Cf. art. De^ Matres. To the fore- 
going may be added (n) the Nislcai ( ‘ water-nymphs ’) 
mentioned on the Am61ie-les-Bains tablets (COM- 
MUNION with Deity [Celtic], vol. iii. p. 748‘). 

2 . Demons and spirits in mediaeval times. — 
From the foregoing account it will be seen that, in 
the Celtic countries of antiquity, a belief was held, 
not only in certain individual gods and goddesses, 
both local and non-local, bearing names of their 
own, but also in groups of supernatural beings, 
who, by the very fact that they were nameless, 
may be regarded as beings in a sense on a lower 
plane than the named deities, and so may be fitly 
mclnded, for the most part, in the category of 
demons and spirits. Blow far they may have been 
considered as the indwelling spirits of inanimate 
things, or as the spirits of vegetation, or as the 
souls of dead ancestors, animal or human, it is 
impossible to say. The Celts, like other nations 
of antiquity, douDtless believed in the existence of 
spirits of human beings, which were, in some 
mysterious way, connected "with the breath, the 
name, and the shadow. Like the Greek <r/ctd 
and the Latin umbra, the Welsh term ysgawd 
(‘shadow’), for instance, was used for the soul. 
The more usual Welsh word, however, for the soul 
is enaid, a derivative of the root an-, ‘ to breathe.* 
In mediaeval Welsh this term is constantly used in 
the sense of ‘life,’ but the meaning ‘sovu’is also 
frequent. There are traces, too (Rh^s, Celt. Folk- 


lore, iii. 601-604), of a belief that the soul might 
take on the bodily form of some animal, such as a 
lizard. In the Middle Ages, Christianity had in- 
troduced, boty into Goidelio and into Brythonic 
speech, certain terms of Greek and Latin origin, 
such as Ir. diabul, Welsh diafl (in a later form 
diafol), from diaholus ; together with such forms 
as Ir. demun, ‘ demon,’ and Welsh cythraul, the 
latter being derived from Lat. contrarii^s through 
*contralius (where I has been substituted for r by 
dissimilation). The Ir. spiorad (older spirut), 
‘spirit,’ and the Welsh ysbryd of the same mean- 
ing, both come froni Lat. spiritus. At the same 
time other terms of native origin for the super- 
natural beings of folk-lore survived, such asir. side 
and aesside, ‘ the fairies,’ whence the term ban side 
(‘ banshee ’), which means literally ‘ woman-fairy.’ 
The_ oldest Welsh term used in medimval Welsh for 
a fairy is hud, together -with its derivative hudol, in 
the same sense, for a male fairy and huddles for a 
female fairy. Sud also means ‘magic,’ and this 
use of the same term for both fairy-land and magic 
well illustrates the inseparable connexion, for the 
Celtic mind, of magic with the Other-world. 


In Irish legend there are many allusions to the side (as, tor 
Instance, in Sergtige Coneulaind(‘ The Sick-bed of Cfichulainn' 
[Wlndisch, JrtscAc 2Vzfe, Leipzig’, 1880-1005, L 214 f., 227]) ; and in 
Toehmarc Maine (‘The Betrothal of Etain ' [t6. pp. 120, 131]). In 
one passage of the latter a fairy domicile (rid) is definitely asso- 
ciated with Srig Liith, ‘ the hill of Liath(mac Celtchair),’ the 
Irish counteroart of the Welsh Llwyd, son of Kilooed, a famous 
magician, twice mentioned in the Mabinogion, and once by the 
Welsh 14th cent, poet, Dafydd ah Gwilym. In the Booh o) 
Armagh, the side are called ‘ dei terreni,’ and they appear to 
have been regarded os dwelling either in hills or on islands each 
as Mag Mell. In the latter case, one of the means of journeying 
to them was in a ship of glass. Some of the fairies were regarded 
ns male (fer-side), but they were more often rworded as Jemals 
(ban-side). The legendary characters, Mider (Toehmarc Maine, 
in Windisch, Jr. Texle, p. 121 ff.) and Manannin mac Lir (Serglige 
Coneulaind, 225), were associated with them, and, in the latter 
story, two of their kings bear the names Pailbe Pina and Labraid. 
When pictured as women, they were represented ns being clothed 
in white raiment. In the story of Condia Caem (given in Win- 
disch, It. Gram., Leipzig, 1870, pp. 118-120) they are described 
ns wishing to carry oft mortal men into their land of perpetual 
youth, or to marry mortals ; thus Etaln, a fairy princess, married 
Eochaid Airem, and was carried back later on to fairy-land ty 
Mldcr, a prince of the fairies. The connexion between the side 
and the Tuatha D6 Dannnn of Irish legend is very obscure. 


In Irish legend there was one native term for a 
supernatural being which was apparently always 
of maleficent import, namely, siabrae (Leabhar na 
hUidhre, 113*’ 41, 114* 12, 116“ 32). This word is 
undoubtedly the phonetic equivalent of the Welsh 
Imyfar — a term no longer used except in the 
Wmsh original of Guinevere, namely, Gwenhwyfar, 
a name which must originally have meant ‘the 
white phantom.’ This appellation would suggest 
that hvryfar had not ori^nally in Welsh the con- 
notation of malignity, which siabrae seems to have 
acquired in Irish. 

In mediajvol Welsh the name hod in the sense of ‘ fairy ' Is 
applied in the Black Book of Carmarthen (Poem xxxiii, 1. 17) to 
Gwyn, son of Nudd (Gtoyn—lr. Find ; Nudd=lr. Nuada ) ; and 
his mistress is said to be Creurddilad, the daughter of Lludd 
(the Welsh original of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Cordelia, 
daughter of King Lear). In the story of Kulhweh and Olwen, 
Gwyn is represented ns fighting every first of May unbl tty 
Bay of Judgment with Gwythyr for the hand of Creurddilad. 
In the poetry of Dafydd ab Gwilym, which reflects the current 
Welsh folk-lore of the 14th cent., Gwyn is regarded as in some 
sense the leader of the ‘ fairies,* since they are called by the 
poet Tyhoyth Gwyn (‘ the family of Gwyn ’) in two passages. 
The Welsh picture of fairy-land given by the poet by no means 
represents it os a ‘land of etornal youth, since amtyg iw 
dwellers are mentioned gwrachiod (‘ hags '), nor can it be raid 
that the picture given of its inhabitants suggests their bene- 
ficent character. 
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term pegor, used for ‘ a pj™y,’ and (or the fabulous dweDers 
In submarine regions (Bl. Book of Carmarthen, Poem v. 1. 4) — 
a term found also in Dafydd ab G\rilym (Poem lxv.>— is one of 
a neutral type ; and so is core, ‘ a dwarf ’ — a word which occurs 
several times in the Mabinogion. In some cases a eorr is 
represented as acting in a brutal and churlish manner (as in 
the story of Geraint and Enid), but in the story of Peredur 
the narrator appears to view the dwarf and his wife sym- 
pathetically. The name of the mythical tribe called the 
Coraniaid, in the story of Lltidd and Llerelyt, probably means 
‘ the pygmies,* and they are certainly represents as intellectu- 
ally acute but morally malicious. 

Side by side with these hein^s of neutral or variable disposi- 
tion, Welsh folk-lore in the Middle Ages, like that of Ireland, 
deals with certain types of beings that can only be regarded as 
•demons’ in the ordinary English sense. The term eUyil, (or 
example, appears to be nowhere used In Welsh literature in a 
good sense.! In the Welsh triads {Oxf. Mab., 1887, pp. 805, 
806) there are references to ellylton (pi, of ellyll), callea ‘ the 
three forest-demons of the Isle of Britain ' and * the three stag- 
demons of the Isie of Britain,' but the precise significance of 
these names is not explained. In some of the instances given, 
the word ellyll is (allowed by n personal name, as in the phrase 
ellyll Gwidatel (‘ the demon of Gwidawl'). It is possible that, 
originally, the term ellyll, in expressions such as these, may 
have denoted a person's ‘ fomiliarspirit.’ In Dafydd ab Gwilym, 
ellyllon are represented as * wry-mouthed ' (mingeimiem), as 
haunting dingles, and ns being foul and ill-grown. This picture 
of them is implied in the description of the owl as ellylles adar 
('the female demon of birds '). The same writer has another 
term (or a certain kind of goblin or ghost, namely btcbaeh—a 
term which dearly implied an object of terror. Ho calls his 
shadow, (or instance, ' a goblin (btcbaeh) in the form of a bald 
monk,' while, farther, ho uses the verb btebaehu in the sense 
of 'to frighten as a ghost.' A term used (or a kind of female 
demon by Dafydd ab Gwilym and others is y Ddera (probably 
meaning ori^ally 'the red one,' dera being phonetically 
equivalent to Ir. derg, 'red*). For ghosts, too, the term 
gwylliaid appears to be used by this poet («.p. in Poem dii.), 
out the more usual mediieval term is gtoyllon. This term 
appears to have been used (or 'the ghosts of the dead* (BL 
Book of Carmarthen, Poem L I. 86). The departed spirits of 
warriors seem to have been proverbially associated, even in 
medimval Wales, with the Oaledonian forest (i6, L 80 ; also, 
ib. Poem xvU. 1. 67). In a Welsh medimval poet, Llywarch ab 
Dlywelyn (llyoyrian Archaiology^, Denbigh, 1870, p. 212a), 
there is an allusion to gxeyllon Kelyddon (‘the ghost of Cale- 
donia'), as if this were a proverbial expression, and, when 
Arthur is represented ns making an expedition (in the stonr of 
Eulhweh and Olwen) to the ‘wild land of hell,' he Is described 
as going to the North. 

The abodes of the supernatural beings here 
described are, in the main, located in Annwfn or 
Annum — a term most probably derived from an-, 
‘not,’ and dwfn (cognate with Ir. dvmun), ‘the 
world.’ The dominant conception of Annxofn, 
therefore, was as a kind of ma^col counterpart of 
this world, and the Welsh mind in the hliddle 
Ages associated with it the idea of illusion and 
want of substantiality. Dafydd ab (5wil^, 
speaking of a mirror as fragile and perishable, 
says of it that it was constructed by fairies 
(hudolion), and other references by him of the 
same type point in a similar direction. Hence, 
Annxofn appears to have meant ‘ a world which is 
no world.’ Annxofn was usually regarded as being 
located beneath the earth, but certain poems of 
the Booh of Taliessin (14th cent.) appear to regard 
it 03 consisting of a cluster of islands, to wliich 
Arthur journeys in his ship Prydxocn. One poem 
in the same MS calls it ‘ Annwfn beneath the world ’ 
(is cluyd), and in keeping with this is the 
tion of it by Dafydd ab Gwilym ns ‘ the d 
of Annwfn,*^ to which the Summer is said to have 
gone during the months of Winter. According to 
the story oi-Ptoyll, Prince ofDyfed, Annxofn was 
divided into kingdoms, whose boundaries were 
sometimes streams, as in the upper world. Inter- 
relations and inter-marriage were conceived as 
possible between the beings of the two worlds, and 
the boons of human civUizntion, at any rate in the 
form of swine, were thought to have come into 
the actual world from Annxofn. The relations, 
however, between the two worlds were not always 
necessarily amicable, and, just as heroes from the 
actual world might make expeditions into Anni^n, 


descrip- 
!ep land 


1 In the current folk-lore of some Welsh districts It appears 
that even an ellyll can be conciliated and made to bestow 
prosperity, if tho candle Is left burning on going to bed (Wirt 
Sikes, British Oohlim, p. 16). 


so_ beings from Annxofn might make raids npon 
this world. Such a raid appears in mediaeval 
Welsh to have been called gormes (lit. ‘an over- 
flow,’ then ‘ oppression ’). Certain raids of this kind 
are suggested in various parts of the Mabinogion ; 
for example, in the carrying away of the infant 
Pryderi, m the raid upon Teymon’s foals, in the 
narrative of Manawyddan and the mice, and in 
the story of Lludd and Llevelys, as well as in 
the stealing of Mabon, son of Modron, from his 
mother. In these raidis certain fabulous packs of 
hounds took part, which are sometimes called 
Cxon Annxofn (‘the dogs of Annwfn’), and, by 
Dafydd ab Gi^ym, Cum gormes (Poem xliv.). 
There appear to be no beings of the vampire type 
among the supernatural beings of Irish and Welsh 
mediaeval legend, but in Breton stories the wer- 
wolf {bisclavaret) seems to have played a part even 
in mediaeval times. 

3 . Demons and spirits in Celtic lands to-day. — 
In the remoter parts of Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
and Brittany there is still a considerable survival 
of the older psychological attitude, especially in 
the sphere or the emotions, towards the super- 
natural beings of which Celtic folk-lore treats. 
The teaching of Christianity, whether by Boman 
Catholics, Anglicans, Presbyterians, or other re- 
ligious denonunations, for example, as to the lot 
of the dead, runs entirely counter to the belief in 
ghosts that are free to wander at random among 
the living; nevertheless, tho fear of ghosts is a 
very real terror to many people, after nightfall, in 
Celtic as in other countries. So far as the period 
of daylight is concerned, the older frame of mind 
may, with the exception, perhaps, of the inhabit- 
ants of the least progressive Celtic regions, bo 
said to have been completely modified through 
education and experience. With the advent of 
darkness, however, this older frame of mind tends 
to assert itself in consciousness — not, perhaps, so 
as to produce beliefs which their holder would 
regard ns justifiable, but to a sulBoient extent to 
perturb the emotions, especially in the presence of 
some uncanny or weird-looking object. In Ireland 
and tho more secluded parte of tho Highlands 
and Islands, there has been, on the whole, less of 
a breach of continuity with mediaeval times than 
in Wales ; and the same may bo said of Brittany. 
Hence the beliefs of the bliddle Ages form sub- 
stantially the ground-work of tho present-day 
attitude towards demons and spirits as it prevails 
in those regions. The Isle of Man, too, may be 
regarded as belonging, in the main, to the same 
psychological zone ns Ireland. In the latter it is 
the ‘Fairies’ still, as in the Middle Ages, that are 
the chief supernatural beings of the type here 
considered ; but, side by side with them, there 
subsists, in Ireland ns elsewhere, the belief in the 
re-appearance of the ghosts of the departed, and 
also in the appearance of fabulous creatures, such 
ns the Pxtea, the Leprachaun, tho Water-bull, the 
Water-horse, and the like (see T. Crofton Croker, 
Fairy Legends), As to Gaelic Scotland, there is 
abundant material for the student of the modem 
Celtic mind in Campbell’s Tales of the JV. Highlands. 

Theso talcs describe such beings as the glathan (the Manx 
glafhtyn), which was a hirsute sprite that rebelled against 
clothing, and, in this respect, resembled the gruagaeh, a 
similar sprite from Skipness. One of the talcs (no. 100) describes 
on underground world of giants, and an earlier tale (no. 03) 
similarly points to a belief in gigantic beings. Another tale 
fno. 83) speaks of a monstrous being called Eiiidh iiacCatlain, 
'who had one hand growing out of his chest, one leg out of his 
haunch, and one eye out of the front of his face.’ Other 
talcs describe fairies, sleeping giants, flying ladies, mermaids, 
brownies, and the like, while not a few of the stories speak of 
such beings as the Water-horse or Water-kelpie (sometimes 
transformed into a men), tho Water-bull, the Water-bird called 
the (»id to inhabit the fresh-water and sea lochs of 
Argj-llshire), dragons (thought to haunt Highland loclis), and 
the U ater-spirit called the Vovgha. Tlic Water-hnll is generally 
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represented as the foe of the Water-horse and the friend of 
man. There are also stories of demons appearing os goats and 
dogs. It will readily he seen how this mass of Gaello folk-lore 
has been coloured by the geographical conditions of the Western 
Highlands, and what is here true of the folk-lore of the High- 
lands is true of the folk-lore of all Celtic countries. In the Isle 
of Hon the same essential beliefs are found ns in the Western 
Highlands. The island had her fairies and her giants, her 
mermen, her brownies, her Water-hulls, and her Water-kelpies 
or Water-colts. The Wotor-bull {tarroo ttshtev) haunts pools 
and swamps, and is the parent of strangely formed boasts and 
monsters. The Water-kelpio has the form of a grey colt, and 
wanders over the banks of the streams at night. The Manx 
name for n giant is foaxcr (from the same root as the Ir. 
fonihor). For a brownie the afanx name is fenodyree, and this 
being appears to resemble the Welsh ellyll In being a hairy and 
clumsy creature. There are also in Manx folk-lore beings called 
glaishg and glaisrig rcmeotive]y,lthe former being a she-goblin, 
which takes the form of n goat, while the latter is described as 
a female fairy orn goblin, half-human, half-beast. T^e nearest 
approach to a vampire in Celtic folk-lore Is the Water-colt, 
vdiioh is thoroughly vicious, and sucks the blood of maidens. 
Possibly to the Water-colt should be added certain Welsh fairies 
said to eat Infants (Bhje, Celtie Folklore, ii. C73). 

In Wales, the firm stand made against all forms 
of superstition by the strong Protestantism of 
the country, especially since Nonconformity has 

E enetrated into every comer of the Principality, 
as, to a very great extent, shattered to pieces the 
mental attitude towards the Other- world which 
we find so clearly represented in the Mabinogion 
and in Dafydd ah Givilym ; hut in remote districts, 
such ns the Lleyn district of Carnarvonshire and 
the Welsh parts of Pembrokeshire, as well as in 
the more secluded portions of other counties, the 
old spirit still prevails among the unlettered, and 
not a few people retain a kmd of working belief 
in the beings that may he roughly classified as 
demons and spirits. The spirits of the dead (called 
hwganod and ysbrydion] are still feared in such 
districts,^ and tales concerning them abound. 
Every uncanny-looking portion of a lane has its 
ghost, and from caves they are rarely absent. 
Fairies are still knowm in most regions or Wales as 
Y tyhoyth teg, but the term Annivn has gone out 
of use, except in the expression Own Annum, ‘ the 
dogs of Annivn.’ In Pembrokeshire, fairies were ^ 
even in the 19th cent, supposed to attend the 
markets at Milford Haven and Laughame. For 
ghosts the term used in some districts is biogan, 
while in others the terms in use are bwei and 
bwbach. It is not improbable that one old term 
was buga, which is found in the Welsh name of 
the town of Usk in Monmouthshire — Brynbuga; 
while, in Glamorganshire, the name seems to take 
the form bica, found in the farm name Ty Fica 
(‘the house of Bica’). The Welsh word coblyn, 
used especially of the sprites that are thought to 
haunt mines, is merely a modification of the 
English ‘ goblin ’ ; while is simply the English 
Puck — a name found as that of the glep of Uurm 
Pwca, a part of the vale of the Clydach in Brecon- 
shire. Ellyllon are still thought to haimt groves 
and valleys, and bwyd ellyllon (‘demons’ food’) is 
the Welsh name for the poisonous toad-stool, just 
as menyg ellyllon (‘demons’ gloves’) is a name for 
the foxglove. The term ellylldan (‘ demons’ fire’) 
is also used for ‘the •N\’ill-o’-the-u'isp.’ In the 
Lleyn district of Carnarvonshire a certain fiery 
apparition is said to take the form of ‘a wheel 
■within a wheel of fire,’ The relation of fairies, 
sprites, and goblins -with human beings are 
described in various folk-lore tales, for which the 
reader m^ consult the works of Sir John Rh^s 
and Wirt Sikes (see Literature at end of art.). 

Amonff the names used for certain of the supernatural beings 
here under consideration are Bendith y Matnau, ‘ the mothers’ 
blessing’; Gxoragedd Annum, ‘elfln dames’; Plant Annum, 
■elfin children’; Plant Rhys Ddxofn, ‘the children of deep 
Rhys ’ ; Giorach y Rhibyn, a kind of Welsh banshee ; Cyhyraeth, 
o kind of dreadful and doleful moan in the night, proceeding 
from an invisible source ; Tolaeth, the imitatio n of some earthly 

1 There is no trace in the Welsh literature or folk-lore of any 
belief that the dead bodies themselves rise from their graves 
and haunt the living. 


soMd, such ns sawing, singing, or the tramping of feet ; Cum 
V Wybr (also knoivn as Cum Annum), dogs that haunt the air- 
Adcnn y Corph, a bird which appears as a foreteller of death; 
Toelu, a phantom funeral ; T Fad Felon, the yellow plague ; 
and llallt y nos, a night-flend.1 Among the forms which the 
Welsh imagination has assigned to spectres have been n fiery 
ball, n black calf, an ass, a dog, a round ball, a roaring flame, a 
bull, a goose, a mastiff, a gosling. One type of female demon 
is described ns being ‘ a hideous creature with dishevelled hair, 
long black teeth, long, lank, withered arms, leathern wings, and 
a cadaverous appearance.’ The appearance of this being was 
always regarded as an omen of death. In Welsh folk-lore, as in 
that of the Gaelic world, there are stories of water-monsters, 
more cspecinlly of the afanc, which is usually regarded in Wales 
ns n kind of crocodile, but which was originally, in the opinion 
of Sir John Rh^s, a kind of monster in human form, as is 
BU^ested by the Irish cognate abhac. 

In Wales, as elsewhere where a belief in demons 
and spirits is found, certain effective barriers 
could, it was thought, be placed to their male- 
volence and capacity for mischief. One check to 
i them was niety, others were the possession of a 
black -handled knife (iron being a source of great 
terror to fairies), the turning of one’s coat inside 
out, the pronunciation of the Divine name, the 
crotving of a cook, change in one’s place of resi- 
dence, and — last but not least — a barrier of furze, 
through which, on account of its prickly nature, it 
was thought that fairies and similar beings could 
not penetrate. In Brittany substantially the same 
conceptions of demons ana spirits prevailed as in 
Wales; but, while Welshmen have to a great 
extent abandoned the attitude of intellectual 
assent to the legends in question, the more con- 
servative Breton, •with his closer attachment to 
medimval conditions, is stiU often haunted by 
them, and probably will be for a long time to 
come. In Wales, it is not impossible that, before 
very long, these ancient relics of primitive belief 
will be things of the past; but m the remoter 
parts of Ireland and Scotland they •will probably 
linger on for many generations. 

Literatdrk.— J, Rhys, Celtie Folklore, Welsh and Manx, 
Oxford, 1901 ; J. G. Frazer, CB®, London, 1900 ; E. Anwyl, 
Celtie Religion, London, 1900, also art. ‘ Celtic Goddesses,’ in 
CeR, July 1900, and 'Ancient Celtic Deities,’ in Trans. Gael. 
Soe., Inverness, 1900 ; A. le Braz, La Ligcnde de la mart en 
Basse Bretagne, Paris, 1693 ; J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales 
of the West Highlands, Edinburgh, 1600-2; J. G. Dalyell, 
The Darker Superstitions of SeoUand, Edinburgh, 1834 ; W. 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Chinese).— The 
TWO words kuci slien (variously translated ‘ demons 
ind spirits,’ or ‘demons and gods’ — the variation 
ndicating a vexed question in the tr. of Chinese 
•eligiouB terms) together make up a binomial 
ihrase such as does duty in Chinese for a general 
erm, and may be taken as denoting all the in- 
labitants of the spiritual world, the various objects 
>f religious worship and superstitious fear. 

The spiritual world lies very near to the average 
Ihinaman. Signs of his belief in its influence on 
lis daily life are frequent ; and it gives one at times 
I shock of surprise to find, m may happen m a 
asnal conversation, that one’s interlocutor a wml- 
ead scholar or shrewd merchant — holds firmly by 
onceptions of it which are to oneself grotesque, 
ts nomenclature is fairly extensive, but not pra- 
ise. Nor is it easy to describe the spiritual ■world 
u anv very orderly or consistent fashion. AUow- 
.nee must be made not only for differences in local 
uperstitions, but also for the intermmgling of 
iverse strains of thought in the more generally 

lln Carnarvonshire one particularly malevolent type of 
emon is caUed T Bodaeh Glas, ‘ the blue gobhn. 
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diffased religions conceptions. "WTiile it is possible 
that Chinese religion started from a pnre mono- 
theism, we have no record of any sncn time. In 
the most ancient books the worship of Shang-ti 
is accompanied by the worship of natural objects, 
of the spirits of ancestors, and of the worthies of 
former times. All these elements have been con- 
tinued and developed. 

In the popular religion of to-day, the worship of 
spirits immanent in, or in some vaguely conceived 
way connected with, natural objects, takes a much 
larger place than can possibly be taken by the wor- 
ship 01 Shang-ti, confined as this is to the Emperor. 
The number of such spirits is, strictly speaking, 
indefinite. In virtue of the spiritual eflBcacy con- 
nected with it, anything — rook, tree, living creature 
— ^may become an object of worship. No extra- 
ordinary feature in the object is necessary to call 
forth this religious observance — a Avhole town has 
been known to go after a common viper found in a 
bundle of firewood. Among the commonest signs 
of the 1 ecognition of such spiritual powers bound 
up with natural objects are the votive tablets fre- 
quently seen suspended from the branches of trees, 
and the small pillars which are erected alonraide 
graves and inscribed to the spirit of the sou, in 
acknowledgment of his property in the site of the 
grave. Some such acknowledgment is due to the 
local genius, on any interference with what is 
supposed to be under his control. It is a moot 
question whether the spirit of the soil is one only, 
identified with Hou-t’u, one of the ministers of 
Huang Ti (2698 B.C.), or whether there are not, 
rather, at least in the popular mind, many local 
genii. 

Alongside of such spirits, and at the lower end of 
the scale of spirits hardly to be distinguished from 
them, are the supernatural beings called hsicn, yao, 
foiei, cAiny (‘ fairies,’ ‘elves,’ ‘goblins,’ ‘sprites’), 
of various kinds, harmless, or, more usually, 
mischievous and malevolent. Every locality has 
its own traditions with regard to such beings. In 
Swatow the morning watch is not sounded because 
of a ‘ kelpie ’ (yao-ching) in the harbour, which on 
hearing the watch-drum was wont to cairy off any 
early-stirring inhabitant. Of living creatures it is 
said that in the south of China the serpent, and 
in the north the fox, are those round which belief 
in supernatural powers has mostly gathered. In 
general it is said that birds and animals when they 
grow old become sprites {ching). The fox, for 
instance, increases in supernatural qualities with 
increase of years, and possesses dill'erent powers 
at fifty years of age or a hundred or a thousand. 
Even of trees it is said that by long absorption of 
the subtle essences of heaven and earth theybecome 
possessed of supernatural qualities. 

Besides these supernatural beings, and wholly 
impersonal, are the maleficent influences called sha. 
They move, like physical forces, in straight linos, 
and can be warded oil' in various ways, as by 
earthenware figures of lions set on the roof of a 
house or in other positions of vantage, or by a stone 
or tile placed at a road-end and inscribed with the 
‘ Eight Diagrams ’ (see Cosmogont, etc. [Cliin.]), or 
with words intimating that, as a stone from the 
Thai mountain, it uill resist the eiil influences. 

According to Chinese etymology, the word kaei, 
• demons,’ is connected with a woru of similar sound 
meaning ‘ to return,’ and a kitci is accordingly de- 
fined as the spirit of a man which has returned from 
this visible world to the world inrisible. ‘ Alive a 
man, dead a htieV is a proverbial saying. In sucb 
use of the word kucivro must remember thatnothing 
derogatory is implied, and that ‘ departed spirit’ 
rather than ‘ demon ’ is the proper translation. 
There seemsto be no possibility of makingconsistent 
with themselves the various popular Chinese views 
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of the spiritual nature of man and his state after 
death : to determine, e.g., the relation of the kiiei to 
the three souls which each man possesses, accord- 
ing to Taoist teaching, or, according to another 
theo^, to the twofold soul which dissolves at death 
into its component parts. In any case, existence in 
some fashion after death is assumed. Il^ether 
such existence is necessarily or in all cases immortal, 
it is not easy to determine. Taoism may teach an 
eternity of punishment; but, on theotherhand, there 
is a word cat, which means the death of n kuci. 

Kiiei [manes) are to be honoured in the appropriate 
way ; and, as otherwise evil may be expected from 
them, fear has a large place in present-day ancestral 
worship. Each family worships the manes of its 
own ancestors. Manes othenrise unprovided for 
are placated by public rites, particularly by ‘ the 
feast of desolate ghosts,’ the 'kuei feast,’ on the 
15th of the 7 th moon. All kuei are more or less 
objects of dread ; but in particular the kuei of a 
wronged person may bo expected to seek revenge 
(‘the wTonged ghost impedes the murderer’s 8teps\ 
and the kuei of evil men are evil kuei. According 
to one popular representation, the other world is 
for the Chinaman at least a replica of the Chinese 
Empire with similar social gradations, however, 
aUotted othenvise than in this upper world ; and 
mourning relatives may be comforted by a sooth- 
sayer’s assurance that the meritorious deceased 
has been appointed by Yii Ti a mandarin of such 
and such a grade in the shadovvy double of this or 
that Chinese city. Moreover, hoivevcr difficult to 
work in consistently with other views, the doctrine 
of transmigration holds a large place in a China- 
man’s theory of the relation between the unseen 
world and this. 

While a kuei is, strictly speaking, a departed 
spirit, it is hardly to be supposed that all the in- 
numerable kuei imagined to be active in this world 
or as retributive executioners in the infernal 
regions are of this origin. Perhaps what we might 
distinguish ns ghosts and demons are alike called 
kiei. The Chinese generally are obsessed by the 
fear of kuei. These are supposed to abound every- 
where, and to be specially active at night. Any un- 
toward happening or uncanny sound— particularly 
any sound that is thin and shrill — is ascribed to 
them. Many houses are reported to be haunted 
by Icuei because of misfortunes befalling their 
inmates. There are appropriate ceremonies for 
the placating of olfendcd kuei, who in such cases 
are addressed euphemistically [e.g. Shtng jin, 

‘ Sagely person ’) ; and they can also be controlled 
by miarms of Taoist origin. 

The spiritual world is peopled from the human 
race not only by ‘ departed spirits’ but by inhabit- 
ants of another grade callea hskn. This name is 
applied not only to the fairy-like beings mentioned 
above, but also to those of manldnd wlio ‘ by a pro- 
cess of physical or mental refinement’ have raised 
themselves to the rank of immortals. 

Finally, os in ancient times sages and worthies 
were worshipped as tutelary spirits [e.g. Hou-t’u), 
BO has it been in later times. ‘ The gods [shen) of 
to-day are the men of ancient times’ is a common 
proverb. Thus the Chinese pantheon has been 
filled with canonized worthies (such as Kuan Yii 
[A.D. 219), canonized as Kuan Ti, god of war ; and 
the magician Chang, canonized as YU Ti, who is 
practically the chief god of the Taoist religion) ; 
and not only with such, but also with an ever- 
increasing number of gods of all lands and grades. 
‘The pope does not canonize on so large a scale a,s 
the Emperor of (Dhina ’ (Legge,i?ef. of China, o. 184). 
These are the idols of China whose temples and 
images are everywhere to bo seen. 

Y hile the multiplication of deities and the per- 
vasive dread of demons are mainly connected with 
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the Taoist strain in Chinese religion, the influence 
of Buddhism has been potent in its development. 
' The religion of Taoism was begotten by Buddhism 
out of the old. Chinese superstitions ’ (Legge, op. cit. 
p. 201). Directly Buddhist elements are also of 
course present. Shen, kuei, Iisien, fo (‘gods,’ 
‘ demons,’ ‘ genii,’ ‘ Buddhas ’) are the four orders 
of beings superior to man ; and, to instance from 
both the upper and the nether regions, Kuan Yin, 
the Goddess of Mercy, and Yen Wang, the King of 
Hades, are both of Buddhist extraction. 

One extraordinary feature of the Chinese view 
of the spiritual world is the power believed to be 
exercised over its inhabitants hy the Taoist priest- 
hood, and specially by the Taoist pope, the spiritual 
successor (by the soul’s transmigration) of Chang 
Tao-ling (A.D. 34). Demons and spirits unsub- 
missive to ordinary Taoist spells are subject to 
him ; and from him protection against them may 
he purchased. In a case r^orted to the present 
writer, a merchant in Chao-Chow-foo, whose house 
WAS haunted by a spectre, went several days’ journey 
to see the pope, and for $200 purchased relief from 
the spectres presence ; for $300 ho might have had 
it recalled altogether from the world of men. 

Mention should be made of demon possession, 
where the subject is possessed by a demon causing 
disease or maaness, and of spiri^mediums inspired 
by an idol-spirit and who utter oracles in his name. 

As an illustration of the incoherence of the whole 
spiritual system of the Chinese, it may be noted 
that, while the Emperor is the source of canonira- 
tion, the exposition of the seventh maxim of the 
Sacred Edict not only brands Buddhism and Taoism 
as heretical, but pours scorn on their pretensions 
and superstitions, and casts doubt on the existence 
of Yii Ti himself. 

LiTBRATtmE.— J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, New 
Tork, 1805 ; S. W. Williams, The Middle Kingdom, New York, 
1870, ch. xrili. ; J. LcErgre, The Religions oj China, London, 
1880: H. A. Giles, Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, 
London, 1880: F. W. Bailer, The Sacred Edict. Shanghai, 
1892; J, L. Nevius, Demon Possession and Allied Themes, 
Chicago, 1897. P. J. MaCLAQAN. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Christian).— I. 
In tbe Early Church to Council of Chalcb- 
DON (A.D. 451). — It is stated by Origen {de Frincip., 
procem.) that the Primitive Church did not lay 
down any definite doctrine with regard to the 
nature of the angels. The Church, however, he 
tells us, asserts their existence and defines the 
nature of their service as ministers of God for the 
purpose of promoting the salvation of men (ib.). 
Other early writers are not equally reticent. Some 
information concerning good and eril spirits may 
bo gained even from the earliest Christian ivriters. 

J. Apostolic Fathers. — (a) Clement of Borne, 
exhorting those to whom he ivrites to zeal and 
well-doing, points his readers to the example of the 
whole host of God’s angels who stand by, minis- 
tering to His will iEp. i. ad Cor. xxxiv. 6). — (5) In 
Ignatius we find the statement that the heavenly 
beings {irravpivia), including the rCiv iyylXtoy, 
will receive judgment if they believe not in Christ 
{Smym. 6). There is a further reference in Trail. 
6, where Ignatius claims to be able to understand 
the heavenly things, and the dispositions of the 
angels. * — (c) In the Letter of the Smymeeans on 
the Martyrdom of Polycarp, it is stated that 
the martyrs ‘ gazed with the eyes of their heart on 
the good things reserved for those that endure, 
but already shown to them by the Lord ; for they 
were no longer men, but already angels’ (Mart, 
Polyc. ii.). It is also said in the same chapter 

I It should be noted that in the longer recension the latter 
passage is amplified in a manner consistent with tbe more de- 
veloped doctrine of pseudo-Ignatius (of. Ap. Const. viiL 12), 
while tbe former passage is omitted os possibly inconsistent 
with bis doctrine. 


that they were condemned to their torture that 
the devil might, if possible, bring them to a denial, 
for he had tried many wiles against them (cf. also 
the Prayer of Polycarp, ib. xiv.).—{d} Passing to 
Hermas, we find that, in answer to his inquiry as 
to the nature of the six young men who are build- 
ing, he is informed that they are the holy angels 
of God who were created first, and to whom the 
Lord delivered all His creation, to increase and to 
build it and to be masters of all creation ( Vis. iii. 4). 
The doctrine of guardian angels is also taught by 
Hermas. Each man has two angels, one of right- 
eousness and one of wickedness. He deals with 
this question at some length, and states that good 
works are inspired by the angel of righteousness, 
eyil works by the angel of wickedness (hland. 
vi. 2). — (e) In a quotation from Papias, preserved 
by Andreas Csesariensis (c. a.d. 620), we find an 
obscure reference to the work of the angels : 

‘ To some of them (SgKaSg twv ir^at Betav ayyttwi') He gave 
also to rule over the ordering of the earth, and He charged 
them (irapirrYvnoer) to rule well.’ The words in the first 
brackets are, In Routb’s opinion, tbe Insertion of Andreas (cf. 
Retig. Sacr., 1814-18, i. 14, and the notes, where a further passage 
is quoted from Oramer). 

2. The Apologists. — We find a number of pass- 
ages in the UTitings of Justin, Tatian, Athena- 
goras, and Irenteus bearing on the subject. 

(а) Justin. — The most important of these is the 
well-knotvn passage in 1 Apol. § 6, where, in refut- 
ing the charge of atheism, Justin says : 

* But both Him (sc. the Father) and the Son who came forth 
from Him and taught us these things, and the host of the other 
good angels, who follow and are made like unto Him, and the 
prmihctio Spirit we worship ond adore.' 

The insertion of the angels among the Persons 
of the Trinity is unique, and is possibly to be ex- 
plained by the fact that we frequently find ‘angel’ 
as a title of the Son (Tixeront, Hist, des dogmes, i. 
243). With this passage should be compared the 
Dial, c, Tryph. § 128, in which the existence of 
angels is asserted and their relation to the Logos 
discussed. In 2 Apol. § 6, Justin defines the func- 
tions of the angels, stating that ‘God committed 
the care of men and all things under heaven to 
angels whom He set over these ’ (frafev). He then 
accounts for the existence of evil in the world as 
the result of the transgression of angels, who had 
‘ transgressed the Divine appointment (rdfiv), and 
by sinful intercourse ivith women produced off- 
spring who are demons.’ These demons ‘ subdued 
the human race to themselves ’ and ‘ sowed among 
men all manner of wickedness.’ He proceeds to 
identify the demons who were the offspring of the 
fallen angels with the heathen gods. Justin is the 
earliest autliority for the cul tus of angels (cf. the first 
passage quoted above, aepbpeBa sal vpooKwoOfiev). 
To the passages already quoted may be added Dial, 
c. Tryph. § 88, in which the free mil of the angels 
is asserted, and § 67, where it is said that, of the 
three men who appeared to Abraham, one was the 
Logos and the other two angels. 

(б) Tatian denies the material nature of demons, 
asserting that their constitution (erij/xirv^is) is 
spiritual, ns that of fire or air. He also stetes 
that their nature is incapable of r^entance (t/m^. 
16, cf. 12, 20). The ministry of angels m the 
government of the universe is also alluded to by 
the writer of the Ep. to Diognetus, vii. 

(c) Athenagoras defines the office of the angels 
no being that of exercising the providence of (jod 
over things ordered and created by Him. God has 
the general providence of the ^hole ; particifiar 
parts are assigned to angels 
iame chapter he mites at some len^h of tlm 
of certain of the angels, and identifies the Pants 
mentioned by the Greek poets with their illicit off- 
spring. He speaks of one angel in particidar 
(Satan) who is hostile to God, Md discusses the 
kfficulV of fhi® belief. He states that Satan is 
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a created being like other angels, and is opposed to 
the good that is in God, In another passage he 
asserts that it is the demons who incite men to 
worship images, being eager for the blood of 
sacrifice, these images having no particular relation 
to the persons they represent (ro. 26 ; see further 
reference to the work of the angels at the end of 
ch. 10). 

(d) The writings of Irenanis contain a large 
number of passages dealing with the angeloloCT of 
the Gnostics, which he refutes. He is nimsmf of 
opinion that the angels are incorporeal beings 
{adv. Hcbt. iii. 22), and, in opposition to the 
Gnostics, states that the Christian does [facii) 
nothing by their invocation (ii. 49. 3). He alludes 
to the fall of the angels, and refers to the domina- 
tion of Satan and the deliverance of man from his 
power (iii. 8. 2 ; cf. also v. 21, § 3, and 24, §§ 3, 4). 

3. Greek Fathers. — The doctrine of good and 
evil spirits was greatly developed by the Alex- 
andrian ■nxiters Clement and Origen, In the writ- 
ings of the latter, especially his commentaries on 
Scripture, numerous references are to be found to 
the functions of angels and demons. The notion 
of the guardian angel, already noted in Hennas, is 
here especially developed. He assigns to each 
nation its guardian spirit, basing this view upon 
his exegesis of Dt 32% where he follows the text 
of the IjXX {iimiirtp 8pia iOvwv /cari dpiO/itv 

6eou). But God reserved Israel to Himself for His 
own inheritance, appointing the angels as guardians 
of the nations. The power of these angels was 
broken by Christ at His coming, and hence they 
were moved to anger, and in turn stirred up per- 
secution against the preachers of the gospel (Orig. 
in Joh. xiiL 49). Ongen understands literally the 
‘ angels of the churches ’ of the Apocalypse ; he 
boldly {audacter) refers to the angels of churches 
as their invisible bishops (‘ per singnlas eoolesias 
bini sunt episcopi, alius visibilis, alius invisibUis ; 
ille visui camis, hie senaui patens’ [horn. xiiL in 
Luc., ed. Lommatzsoh, v, 131]). Each individual 
has also his guardian angel, to whom is entrusted 
the soul of the believer when received into the 
Church by baptism. By him it is protected from 
the power of the devil ; but, if it falls, it loses the 
protection of its guardian and comes under the 
power of an evil angel. The angels present the 
prayers of the faithful to God, rejoice at their pro- 
gress, correct their failings, and intercede for them 
before the throne of God. He states, however, 
that they should not be worshipped or invoked 
(c. Cels, V. 6). Clement appears to have some 
doubt as to whether individuals possess guardian 
angels in the same sense as nations and eities 

ossess them (Strom, vi. 17). But in other passages 

e lays stress on their work of intercession for men 
(cf. Strom. V. 14, vii. 12, and iv. 18, vii. 13). 
Under the influence of Neo-Platonic ideas, the 
Alexandrian Fathers assert that there is a double 
activity — a higher dealing with spiritual things, a 
lower with the material order ; and that in both of 
these the angels of God are employed. Origen 
clearly expresses the view that the world has need 
of angels, who are placed over animals, plants, and 
elements (horn. xiv. 2 in Num.). 

The lollowing passara tn Oripren may also be consulted ; ie 
Prindp. L 5, 8, fi. 8, c. CcU. Iv. 29, v. 4, E, 48, ES, vUi. SI, S2, 84, 
dt Oral. 0, 28, 81, in LeviU hom. ix. 8, in A’trni. horn. xi. 4, 
IX. S, in Eztl. hom. xlU. 1, in Ft. hxtH. hom. L 1, in Lue. 
hom. xiL xxiii. 

4. Later Greek writers. — There are a number of 
references in the Cappadocian Fathers to the 
nature and functions of angels. Concerning their 
nature there appears to have been some diflerence 
of opinion, (a) Basil held that their substance 
(oMa) was ethereal spirit or immaterial fire (de 
Spir. Sanct. § 38).— (6) Gregory Nasianzen is 
doubtful (Orat. xxxiv. 16). — (c) Gregory of Nyssa 


declare them to be entirely spiritual (tn Orat. Denu 
hom. iy.). — (d) Many references are contained in 
the writings of Chrysostom. He asserts that their 
nature is superior to ours, but cannot be accurately 
comprehended by us (de incomprehensibili Dei Na- 
turn, V. 3). They are possessed of an incorporeal 
nature (icdipcLros tpixni), and he rejects on this 
account the earlier interpretation of Gn 6’ (in Gen. 
hom. xxii. 2). According to Basil, the sanctity of 
the angels is due to the activity of the Holy Spirit 
(op. cit. § 38). They are less liable to sin than wo 
are_ (Sva-Klyyroi), but not incapable of it (difvjp-ot). 
This is proved hy the fall of Lucifer, whose sin was 
envy and pride. These Fathers assign guardian 
angels^ to individuals, churches, and nations. 
Basil is, however, of opinion that the guardian 
angel is driven away by sin ‘ as smoke drives away 
bees and a bad odour doves ’ (hom. in Ps. xxxiii. 6). 
Gregory of Nyssa is the only Greek Father who 
follows Hermas in the view that every man has 
both a good and a bad angel as his constant com- 
panion (dc Vita Moysis). Angels are described na 
overseers (?^opoi) of churches. Gregory Nazianzen 
addresses a special farewell to these t<}iopoL on his 
departure (Orat, 32, sub fin. ; cf. Basil, Ep. ii. 238). 
They are the guides (naiSayuyot) of the just, and 
lead them to eternal blessedness (Bas. de Spir. 
Sanct. xiii. ; Chrys. tn. Ep. ad Coloss. hom. i. 3, 4). 
It would appear that Cyril of Jerusalem was of 
opinion that certain of the fallen angels had 
obtained their p^ardon (Cat. ii. 10 ; cf. also Basil, m 
Ps. xxxii. 4 ; Gregor. Nyss. contra Eunom, hom. 
X. ; Greg. Naz. Orat. xxxiv. 81 ; Joh. Chrys. in 
ascens. Dom. 1, dc laud. S, Paul, Ap, hom. ii. 
senno 43, in Gen. hom. iv.). 

5. Latin Fathers. — (a) Wo find in Tertullian a 
number of references to spirits, good and evil. 
Like Origen, he connects the ministry of angels 
with the sacrament of baptism. According to this 
writer, the baptismal water receives its healing 
properties from an angel fde B^t, 4). Further- 
more, the actual purification efiected in baptism 
is duo to a spirit who is described as ‘angelus 
baptismi arbiter,’ who prepares the way for the 
Holy Spirit (‘ non qj^nod in agnis spiritum sanctum 
consequamur, sed in aqua emundati sub angelo, 
spiritui sancto praeparamur’_(i6. 6, 6). Mamago 
which has received the blessing of the Church is 
announced by the angels and ratified by the Father 
(ad Uxor. ii. 9). The angels, looking down from 
heaven, record the sins of Christians ; for example, 
when they are present in the theatre, where the 
devil is working against the Church (dc Speetac. 27). 
A more detailed account of the work of the angels 
and demons will bo found in Apol. 22, where they 
are stated to be spiritual substances. Tertullian 
alludes to the fall of the angels, corrupted of tlieir 
own free will, from whom sprang the race of the 
demons. Of the former, Satan is the chief. They 
are the source of diseases and all disasters. They 
delude men into idolatry in order to obtain for 
themselves their proper food of fumes and blood. 
Both angels and demons are ubiquitous ; both are 
also winged. These spiritual agencies are invisible 
and not to be perceived by the senses. On the 
question of the bodily forms of the angels, see de 
came Christi, 6.— (6) The concern of the angels in 
human affairs is referred to by Firmilian in a letter 
to Cyprian (Ep. Ixxv. inter Cyprian. 1 ; cf. Euseb. 
EE V. 28).— ric) The doctrine of Lactantius i» 
peculiar. Before the creation of the world, God 

g reduced a spirit like to Himself (the Logos) ; then 
le made another being in whom the disposition of 
the Divine origin did not remain. This being, of 
his own will, was infected with evil, and acquired 
for himself another name. 'He is called by the 
Greeks StipoXot, but we call him criminaior, be- 
cause he reports to God the faults to which he 
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entices us’ (of. the Jewish appellation, Satan, 
incj?!!, ‘ the accuser ’ ; Lactant. Divin. Institut. ii. 9). 

At this point some MSS ot Laotantius insert a passapo which 
is regarded by the best authorities as spurious, and in which 
the origin of the devil and the ministry of angelsare treated in a 
Manichman fashion. Hero it is stated that, before the creation 
of the world, God made two spirits, themscives the sources of 
creation— the one, ns it were, the right hand ot God, the other, 
as it were. His left hand, and eternally opposed to each other. 
These two spirits are the Logos and Satan. The fall of the 
angels and the origin ot the demons, who are divided into two 
classes, nro described in ii. IB, and in the same passage the 
latter are identified with pagan deities (of. also Epitome, 28 ; 
Instit. iv. 8 ; and, on the devil. Hi. 29, vli. 24-20). 

{d) Later Latin Fathers, such as Ambrose and 
Jerome, were of opinion that the angels were 
created before the material world (cf. Ambrose, 
de Incamat. Dorn. Sacr. 16 ; Jerome, in Ep. ad 
Tit. 1“). Some difference of opinion e.xists among 
them about the interpretation of Gn 6^ Jerome 
earing to regard the spirits as possessed of 
ies (cf. in Ezcch. 28*®) ; Ambrose, on the other 
hand, agrees with Hilary in the statement that 
they are ‘ spirituales et incorporales ’ (cf. Amhros. 
in Lite. vii. 126 ; Hilar, in Ps. cxxxvii.). The sin of 
Satan, according to Jerome and Ambrose, was pride 
(cf. Amhros. de Virgin, i. 63, iiiPs. 118, serm. 4. 8, 
7. 8, 16. 15). The views of the Latin Fathers with 
regard to guardian angels are similar to those which 
we have already encountered in the writings of the 
Greek Fathers. Numerous references to this subject 
will be found in their commentaries and homilies, 
where it is stated of nations, churches, and com- 
munities that each possesses its guardian angel. 

See cap. Jerome in hiacom. on Eo. fi’, where he saya that ‘the 
things which are said pass not Into the wind, hut are atraipht- 
way carried to the Lord, a praesenti angelo qui vnicuigue 
adhaeret comes.' Other refcrencea will bo found in Jerome, 
in Dan. 73, .Vic. O'- s, tlio last-named passage being of special 
Interest. See also Ambros. in Ps. 118, serm. 8. 0, and Hilary, 
fn Ps. Ixv, 13, cxxxil. 0, cxxxiv. 17. 

Jerome is among the earliest of Latin writers to 
call attention to the diversity in the orders of 
spirits, comparing the angelic hierarchy ivith the 
organization of tlie olBcials of the Empire (cf. esp. 
adv. lovin. ii. 28, adv. Ruf. i. 23). Ambrose has a 
passage which hears upon the cultus of the angels, 
whom he appears to place on a level vuth the I 
martyrs, and ivhose invocation ho warmly recom- 
mends (de Vidttis, ix. §65). — (c) Already in Eicscbitts 
a distinction is found between the worship (a-tfiovres) 
due to God alone and the honour (rtpQvres) paid to 
the angels (Prmp. Ev. vii. 15 ; cf. also Dem. Ev. 
iii. 3, Pra;p. Ev. xiii. 13 ). — {/) Finally, for this 
period the writings of Avgusttnc may he consulted, 
especially the de Civ. Eci,' in which the angels play 
no small part They form the heavenly City of God, 
and this part of the Holy City assists that other part 
here below : ‘ banc [sc. Civitatem Dei] angoli sancti 
annuntiaverunt qui nos ad eius sooietatem invita- 
verunt civesquo suos in ilia esse voluerunt ’ (x. 25). 
The angels minister alike to Christ, the Divine 
Head of the mystical Body, who is in heaven, and 
to the members of the Body who are on earth. 
Thus it is in the Church that the angels ascend 
and descend according to the words of Scripture. 

‘Thig is what happens fn the Church; the angels of God 
ascend and descend upon the Son of Man, because the Son of 
Man to whom they ascend in heart is above, namely the Head, 
and below is the Son of Man, namely the Body. His members 
are here ; the Head is above. They ascend to the Head, they 
descend to the members’ (Bnarr. in Ps. xllv. 20). 

Augustine states that the angels are spirits of an 
incorporeal substance, ‘invisibilis, sensihilis, ration- 
alis, intellectualis, immortalis’ (cf. ps. -August. 
de Cognit. vera: vita:, 6). The designation ‘ angel ’ 
refers to the office, not to the nature, of these 
spirits (Enarr. in Ps. ciii. serm. 1. § 16). Angels 
received at their creation, from the Holy Spirit, 
the gift of grace, and it is possible that, in the case 
of those who did not fall, they received also the 
assurance of perseverance (de Civ. Dei, xii. 9. 2, 
xi. 13). Augustine refuses to identify the ‘sons of I 


God ’ (Gn 6) rvith the angels (ib. xv. 23). The sin 
of the fallen angels was pride. The fall of Satan 
occurred at the very beginning of his existence, 
and the good angels have enjoyed the vision of the 
Word from the first moment of their creation (de 
Gen. ad Lit. ii. 17, xi. 21, 26, 30). The office of 
the evil angels is to deceive men and to bring them 
to perdition (in loan, tract, cx. 7). They occupy 
themselves with the practice of divination and 
magic (c. Academ. i. 19, 20). But the power of 
these evil spirits is limited ; God employs them for 
the chastisement of the vicked, for the punishment 
of the good for their faults, or even for the purpose 
of testing men (de Trin. iii. 21, de Civ. Dei, xL 
23. 2). Augustine asserts that the good angels 
announce to us the wLU of God, offer to Him our 
prayers, watch over us, love us, and help us (de 
Civ. Dei, vii. 30, x. 25 ; Ep. cxl. 69). They are 
even entrusted with the care of unbelieving nations 
(Enarr. in Ps. Ixxxviii., serm. i. 3). He also, like 
Origen, affirms that to them is committed the 
charge of the material world, ‘iiihente illo cui 
subiecta sunt omnia’ (efe Gen. ad Lit. riii. 4511.). 
It should, however, he noted that Augustine does 
not assign a guardian angel to each individual. 

It has boon supgested that thig Is due ‘to his doctrine of pre- 
destination, which precludes the constant ministration of a 
particular guardian nn^el, though it leaves room for the minis- 
try of angels ns mediators between God and the faithful’ 
(Turmel, quoted by lUrsch, Communion of Saints in the 
Ancient Church, Eng. tr., p. 246 f.). It may be mentioned in 
support of this view, that Cassian, the great opponent of the 
doctrine of predestination, following Hennas, attributes the 
choice between the good and evil angelic counsellors to man’s 
free will (Cassian, Collat. vui. 17 ; cf. also viU. 12, 18). 

Augustine does not favour any cultus of the 
angels; ‘honoramus eos caritate non servitute’ 
(de Vera Relig. Iv. [110]), They do not desire our 
worship, but rather that with them we should 
worship their God and ours (de Civ. Dei, x. 25). 
With regard to the order of the angelic hierarchy 
and the signification of the titles attributed to the 
angels, Augustine declares himself to he entirely 
ignorant, and appears to discourage speculation on 
this subject (Enchir. 16 ; ad Orosium, 14). _ (See 
Tixeront, Hist, des dogmes, ii. 372-376 ; Kirsch, 

I op. cit. pt. iii. ch. 6.) 

Conclttsion. — The evidence of the passages cited 
above may be summarized as follows. The earliest 
Fathers of the Church, acquainted ivith the angel- 
ology and demonology of Scripture and of Jewish 
apocalyptic literature, all affirm or imply the 
existence of spirits good and evil. _At a vmy early 
period, os we ean see from the writings of Hermas, 
the doctrine of good and evil angels appointed to 
Watch over individuals and institutions had already 
been adopted, and we may trace a steady develop- 
ment of this doctrine in the writings of both the 
Greek and the Latin Fathers, while it is probable 
that later speculations on this subject were greatly 
influenced by the "writings of Origen. Opposition 
to Gnostic speculation led earlier ivriters to insist 
on the fact that angels and demons -were created 
beings, while some ivriters refuse to allow to the 
former any part in the work of creation. Difference 
of opinion seems to have existed as to the nature 
and constitution of angels and demons, though 
the majority of writers appear to have regarded 
them as incorporeal spirits. A further difl'erence 
is seen in the exegesis of _Gn 6*" **. The ewlier 
writers more usually identify the ‘sons pf God 
with angels ; later -ivriters frequently reject this 
interpretation. The legend or the fall of the 
angels, and the person of Satan especially, led 
later writers to indulge in speculation as to the 
problem of evil and the relation of evil spirits to 
God. It w’ould appear that the majority at least 
of later writers hmd the view that angels were 
capable of sinning, being possessed, him men, of 
free w'ill. There are some traces of the begmnings 
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of a cnltns of the angels ■which, according to some 
authorities, may he traced hack as far as Justin 
Martyr, and which appears to be clearly taught in 
the ■writings of Ambrose. It is probable, as may 
be gathered from Irenseus, that the dangers of the 
cultus became apparent during the Church’s 
struggles with Gnosticism. During this period we 
find very little about orders or numbers of angels. 
This subject, as well as the dedication of a church 
by Constantine to the archangel Michael, ■will be 
best discussed in the next section. 

II. From the Council of Chalcedon to a.d. 
800. — During this period we have especially to 
observe two points : (1) the development of the 
cultus and invocation of the angels, and (2) the 
elaborated and systematic doctrine regarding the 
orders of spirits. 

I. Cultus of angels. — Wo have already noted a 
passage in the ■writings of Justin Martyr which 
possibly implies a cultus of the angels, ana another 
in Ambrose where their invocation is directly re- 
commended. On the other hand, Iremens appears 
definitely to oppose both invocation and worship, 
and a writer so late as Augustine explicitly teaches 
that they should find no part in Christian worship. 
The statements of Origen have led some authori- 
ties to regard him as favourable, though there 
are passages in his writings where the cultus is 
explicitly condemned. To the authorities cited 
we may add canon 35 of the 4th cent. Council of 
Laodicea, in which Christians are forbidden ‘to 
forsake the Church of God, and go away and name 
(dvo/ii^eip) angels, and to form assemblies, which is 
unlawful ’ (Hefele, Sist. Counc., Eng. tr. ii. 317). 
But the passage is of doubtful meaning, and it 
should be observed that Dionysius Exiguns renders 
ayyiXovs by angulos. The canon goes on : «r tk oDv 
eipeOy ra.<rrQ tv KiKpvtipivv elSoihoKarpelj. crxo\di;tiiy, 
taroi iviOeiM, This canon was knoivn to Theodoret, 
who refers to it twice (Ep. ad Col, 2*® 3*’). In the 
former of these passages he states that this disease 
(TTaOos) is still to be found in Phrygia and Pisidia. 

This view is supported by certain Inscriptions discovered in 
that neighbourhood, among which may be included the follow- 
ing : 'Apxo>TtX« MivailA i\(n<Tov ■rijl' inSXi a-ov ic(o]i piiirp oui^v 
iiro ToO ironjfpoS) y : ‘ Archangel Michael, have mercy on thy 
city and deliver it from evil ' (for these inscriptions, see Dom 
Leolercq’s art. In DACL, i.v. • Anges,' col. 20S5). 

In the latter passage, Theodoret again quotes the 
canon of Laodicea, as forbidding prayer (tSxta-Oai) 
to angels. One other passage in this ■writer may 
be referred to, ■viz. Grevc. Affect. Cur. 3, where, 
in answer to the pagan objection that Christians 
also worship other spiritual beings besides God, he 
answers that Christians do indeed believe in in- 
■visible powers, but do not render to them worship 
{(fipas, irpotiKivrtTK). He states that these beings 
are incorporeal and, unlike the pagan deities, sex- 
less, and that they are employed in worshipping 
God and furthering the salvation of man. The 
evidence of Theodoret with regard to the coitus of 
angds and churches dedicated to them is supported 
by Did 3 rraus (dc Trin. ii. 7-8), who says thatchurches 
are to be found in both toivns and villages, under 
the patronage of angels, and that men are willing 
to make long pilgrimages to gain their interces- 
sions. The earliest historic reference to tlie dedi- 
cation of a church to an angel is to be found in 
Sozomen {HE ii. 3), where it is stated that Con- 
stantine erected a church, called the not 

far from Constantinople. The reason of the dedi- 
cation was that the archangel Michael was believed 
to have appeared there. In the West we find 
instances of the dedication of churches to the arch- 
angel Michael at least as early as the 6th cent. 
(seeDACi, vol. i. col. 2147). St. Michael is the 
only angel of whom we find a commemoration in 
the calendar before the 9th century. Various fes- 
tivals of this angel are to bo found in different 


calendars, but they appear in all cases to be the 
anniversaries of dedications of churches. This was 
the case ■with the festival of the 29th of September, 
still observed in the West, which commemorated 
a church, long since destroyed, in the suburbs of 
Rome on the Via Salaria (Duchesne, Christian 
Worship, 276). Five masses for this festival (then 
kept on the 30th, not the 29th) are found in the 
earliest Roman service-book, the Leonine Sacra- 
mentary (ed. Feltoe, pp. 106-103). In the prayers 
contained herein are round clear references to the 
invocation and cult {vencratio) of angels. 

In the Second Council of Nicma (a.d. 787), which 
dealt with the iconoclastic controversy, the ques- 
tion of the nature of the angels was discussed. At 
this Council a book, written by John, bishop of 
Thessalonica, was read, in wliicn the opinion was 
advanced that angels were not altogether incor- 
poreal and invisible, but endowed with a thin and 
ethereal or fiery body. In support of this view 
John quotes Basil, Athanasius, and other Greek 
Fathers. He expresses the same view with regard 
to demons, and states that Christians both depict 
and venerate angels. These ■views appear to have 
met, on the nmole, with the approval of the 
Council, which sanctioned the custom of depicting 
angels and venerating their images (Cone. Nic. ii. 
act. v.). By the action of this Council it would 
appear that the cultus of the angels, which had 
originated before the beginning of flie period under 
consideration as a private devotion, and had met 
with considerable opposition from various ecclesi- 
astical UTiters, formally received the sanction of 
the Church, and may henceforward be regarded os 
part of the doctrina publica. 

2 . Orders of spirits, — We must now turn to the 
consideration of the angelic hierarchy. We have 
seen, in the earlier period, that occasional refer- 
ences were made to this subject by some Fathers, 
but that a writer so late os Augustine had not only 
declared his ignorance of the subject, but had 
^parently discouraged speculation thereon. — (a) 
The first ivriter who definitely elaborated the sub- 
ject was pseudo-Dionysius (c.^ A.D. 500), and his 
detailed classification and description of the spiritual 
hierarchy may probably be regarded as the oasis of 
all subsequent speculation both in the East and in 
the West. The outline of his scheme is ns follows. 
He dmdes the celestial hierarchy into three orders 
{rifftara), and further subdivides each of these into 
three. Thus the first order comprises: (1) 0p6voi, 
(2) (3) crepa^ljj. ; the second ; (4) siipibrip-ct, 

(5) i^ovalai, (6) Swiptets ; and the third : (7) dpxe^l, 
(8) dpxdyyeXoi, (9) dyyeKot, It is impossible here to 
enter into any detailed description of the theory 
of the Areopagite concerning the functions of the 
angelic hierarcliy. It may suffice to state that it 
is a hierarchy of illumination, the higliest rank 
being nearest to God, the lowest nearest to man. 
Cf. esp. de Ccelest, Hier. 10, § 2 : ' Now all angels 
are interpreters of those above them . . , the most 
reverend, indeed, of God who moves them, and the 
rest in due degree of those who are moved b 3 ’ God.’ 
It would appear that the members of each triad are 
on an equality with each other, being distributed 
into a first, middle, and last power. In this manner 
Is C’ is interpreted, where it is stated that the 
seraphim cry one to another, ‘indicating distinctly, 
as I think, by this, that the first impart their know- 
ledge of divine things to the second’ {ib.). 

(6) In the West the classification of the Areo- 
pagite is closely followed by Gregory the Great, 
who affirms the existence of nine orders of angels, 
viz. Angeli, Archangcli, Virtutes, Potestates, 
Principatus, Dominationes, Throni, Cherubim, 
Seraphim {in Evang. lib. ii. horn, xxxiv.). In the 
same work a number of other passages occur deal- 
ing with the ministry of angels, the explanation of 
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the names and the offices of the different orders of 
angels, and the manner in -which -vre ma-y profit hy 
the imitation of the angels, together with certain 
other points of lesser interest. References to evil 
spirits will be found in the same author (of. Moral. 
iii. passim). 

(c) Finally, John of Damascus, who in his -writ- 
ings so frec[uently shows traces of the teaching of 
the Areopagite, follows the latter in his classinca- 
tion of the celestial hierarchy (de Fid. Orth. ii. 3). 
In the same passage he gives a description of 
the_ angels, in which he defines a number of points 
which, as we have seen, had been matters or con- 
troversy, both before and during the period under 
discussion. The definition is as follows ; 

‘An nngol, then, la an intellectual aubatanoo, always mobile, 
endowed ^vith free -will, incorporeal, aorvlng uod, having re- 
ceived, according to grace, immortality in ita nature, the form 
and character of whoae substance God alone, who created it, 
knows.’ 

It may be said that at the close of this period 
something like a general agreement had been 
reached about the nature and functions of spirits, 
good and evil, and it remains only to discuss some 
further elaborations which we encounter in the 
medifeval period. 

III. From A.p. soo to tee Reformation . — 
During the mediieval period, speculations concern- 
ing the nature of good and evil spirits are con- 
stantly to be found in the -WTitings of the schoolmen. 
These, for the most part, consisted in the applica- 
tion of mediteval dialectic to the statements of 
Scripture, the opinions of Augustine, and the 
schematization of the Areopagite, whose works 
had been translated by John Scotus Erigena, and 
obtained great popularity throughout the West 
{Bardenhewer, Fatrology, Eng. tr. 1903, p. 538). 
It is impossible here to enter into details about the 
nature of these speculations, and it seems most 
convenient to illustrate their general trend from 
the -writings of certain representative theolomans. 
In spite of the diversity of opinion, it should be 
observed that the first canon of the Fourth Lateran 
Council (A.D. 1216) made certain clear and definite 
statements -with regard to spiritual beings, and 
their relation to God, without apparently, how- 
ever, terminating the disputes of later theologians 
on this matter. It is stated that 
‘God is tlic Creator of all things, visiblo and invisible, spirituai 
and corporeal, who of His own omnipotent power sUnul ab 
initio temporis ulramqite (2< nihilo condidit creaturam, spiritu~ 
alem ct corporalem, angelicam videlicet et mundanam, ac deinde 
humanam quasi commttnem ex tpiritu et corpore constitutam. 
The devil and other demons were created. Indeed, good by God, 
and became bad of their own accord (per se). Man shined by 
suggestion of the devil.’ 

As we have said, this decree appears to have 
failed to produce unanimity of opinion among the 
schoolmen, and the subject remained, as Harnack 
remarks, ‘ the fencing and westling j^ound of the 
theologians, who had here more freedom than else- 
where ’ {Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr., -vi, 186). But 
on many points we discern a general agreement. 
Thus, with regard to guardian angels, all held that 
each man from his birth possessed a guardian spirit, 
and that this applied also to sinners, while some 
asserted this even of Antichrist himself. E-vil 
spirits, on the other hand, tempt and incite men 
to sin, though it should be observed that even the 
power of the devil was held to be subject to the 
limitation that he cannot afiect the n-ee will or 
spiritual knowledge of man, but can approach him 
only through his lower nature (so Albertus Magnus, 
SumnuB Theol. pt. ii. tract. 6 ; see also Bonaventura, 
in Sent. 2, dist. 11, qusest. 1, and Alb. Mag. 
ib. tract. 9). But the question of the substance, 
essence, endo-wments of grace, peccability, modes of 
cognition, and indi-viduation of the angels, as well as 
certain other problems, still remained in dispute.^ 

(a) Feter Lombard (f 1164), the first systematic 


theologian of the West, devotes ten sections of the 
second book of the Sententim (dist. ii.-xi.) to the 
subject of good and evil spirits. In his teaching 
he_ follows the Areopagite, and deals, among other 
things,^ -with the questions of the nature, creation, 
free will, fall, and peccability of angels, and the 
relation of demons to marical arts ; he also discusses 
the question whether Michael, Raphael, and Gabriel 
are the names of orders or of individual spirits, 
and whether each man has a good and bad angel 
assigned to him ; and concludes with a discussion as 
to the possibility of progress of the angels in -virtue. 

(b) In the numerous references to good and evil 
spirits contained in the writings of Bernard, two 
passages are especially worthy of notice. The 
first IS contained in the de Consideratione (v. 4), 
where the angels are described as 
'civea [leruaalem matria noafcrae] . . . diatinotoa In peraonas, 
dispositoa in di^itatea, ab initio stantea in ordine auo, per- 
fectoa in conero auo, corpore aetherios, immortalitate perpetuoa, 
ImpasaibucB, non oreatoa aed factos, id eat gratia non nature, 
mento puroa, nllectu benlgnoa religione pioa, caatimonia integroa 
unanimitate individuoa, pace aecnroa, a Deo conditoa, divinit 
laudibus et obaequiia deditoa, haeo omnia legendo comperlmuB, 
fide tenemua.* 


In the long passage which follows we find a dis- 
quisition on the angelic hierarchy, which closely 
follows that of the Areopagite. In the second 
passage (serm. v. in Cant. § 7), Bernard enumer- 
ates some points which he feels unable to resolve : 

‘The Fathers appear to have held varioua opiniona on such 
matters, nor is it clear to me on what ground I should teach 
either opinion, and I admit my ignorance; neither do I con- 
sider a knowledge of these things to conduce to your progress.’ 

The points in dispute refer to the nature of the 
bodies of the angms : it is asked whether their 
bodies are part of themselves, as is the case -with 
men, or assumed for purposes of revelation. On 
guardian angels, see tn Fs. ‘qui habitat,’ serm. 
xii. 2 ; serm. vii. in Cant. § 4 ; on the de-vil and 
evil angels, see in Ps. ‘ ejui habitat,’ serm. xiii. ; de 
Gratia et Libero Arbitrio, cap. vi. § 18. 

(c) Anselm, who may justly be regarded as the 
pioneer of speculative theoloCT in the Middle 
Ages, is probably the first Western writer to 
apply with any fullness the processes of the 
Aristotelian dialectic to the traditional teaching 
of the Church about good and evD spirits. These 
play a somewhat important part in his remarkable 
system, especialjy in the elaborate arguments of 
the Cur Deus Homo, where it is suggested that 
man was created for the purpose of completing the 
number of the angels, which had been diminished 
by the fall of the devil and his companions. This 
opinion Aoselm rejects, saying that the human 
race is made for itself and not merely to replace 
inffividuals of another nature [Cur Deus Homo, i. 
18). In the long discussion which follows con- 
cerning the number of the angels, and whether the 
number of the elect will exactly correspond with 
the number of those that fell, Anselm admits a 
diversity of opinion, and concludes that it is per- 
missible to hold any view that is not disproveu by 
Scripture. Cf. also de Casu Diaboli, cap. _4, where 
the cause and manner of the Fall are discussed. 
On the angels, cf. de Fide Trin. 3. 

(d) In order to present a clearer -view of the 

Scholastic doctrine of good and evil spirits, it will 
be best to give here a brief summary of the teach- 
ing of Thomas Aguinas on this subject, where we 
probably find it in its most developed form. This 
18 contained in the ‘ Tractatus de Angmis which 
is comprised in Quseationes 1. to Ixiv. of Pars pnma 
of the Summa : — ^ 

Angels are altogether incorporeal, not composed 
of matter and form; exceed corporeal beings in 
number just as they exceed them m perfection ; 
difier in species since they differ m rank ; and are 
incorrupti we because they are immaterial. Angela 
can assume an aerial body but do not exercise 
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the frmctions of life. Thus they do not eat pro- 
prie, as Christ did after His resurrection. Angels 
can he localized, but cannot he in more than one 
place at the same time. The substance of angels 
IS not pure thought, because, in a created being, 
activity and substance are never identical. Simi- 
larly the esse of angels is not pure thought. They 
have no sensory cognition. Their cognition is 
objective— not, however, through determinations 
in the object, hut through innate categories. The 
cognition of the higher angels is effected by sim- 
pler and fewer categories than is that of the lower. 
Angels by their natural powers have knowledge of 
God far greater than men can have, hut imperfect 
in itself. They have a limited knowledge of future 
events. The angels are possessed of wiU, which 
differs from the intellect in that, while they have 
knowledge of good and evil, their wiU is only in the 
direction of the good. Their will is free, and they 
are devoid of passion. The angels are not co-etemai 
with God, hut were created by Him ex nihilo at a 
point in time (this is strictly de fide) ; their creation 
was not prior to that of the material world (the 
contrary opinion is here permitted). The angels 
were created in a state of natural, not super- 
natural, beatitude. Although they could love 
God as their Creator, they were incapable of the 
beatific vision except by Divine grace. They 
are capable of acquiring merit, whereby perfect 
beatitude is attained ; subsequently to its attain- 
ment they are incapalile of sin. Their beatitude 
being perfected, they are incapable of progress. 

Concerning evil spirits, Aquinas’ teaching is 
briefly as follows. Their sin is only pride and 
envy. The devil desired to ho as God. No demons 
are naturally evil, hut all fell by the exercise of 
their free will. The fall of the devil was not simul- 
taneous with his creation, otherwise God would he 
the cause of evil. Hence there was some kind of 
interval between the creation and the fall of the 
demons. The devil was originally the greatest of 
all the angels ; his sin was the cause of that of the 
other fallen angels, by incitement but not by com- 
pulsion. The number of the fallen angels is smaller 
than that of those who have persevered. The 
minds of demons are obscured by the deprivation 
of the knowledge of ultimate truth ; they possess, 
however, natural knowledge. Just as the good 
angels, after their beatification, are determined 
in their goodness, so the will of the evil angels 
is fixed m the direction of evil. The demons 
suffer pain, which, however, is not of a sensory 
character. They have a double abode— hell, where 
they torture the damned, and the air, where they 
incite men to evil. 

(e) The foregoing will give some idea of the 
teaching of the scholastics on the nature of spirits 
in its developed form. Many other questions were 
raised which it is impossible to discuss here ; but 
one further instance may be given, viz. the specu- 
lation as to the manner in which angels hold com- 
munication with each other. This matter is treated 
hjAlbertus Magniis and Ale^nder of Hales, This 
communication is effected immediately, and the 
speech of the angels is described by Albertus 
TJagnus as ‘innuitio,’ by Alexander of Hales ns 
‘nutus’ (cf. Alb. Magn. Sum. Theol. 2, tr. 9, 
quoest. 35, m. 2; Alex. HaJ. Summa, pt. ii. qmest. 
27, m. 6). 

(/) Finally, wo may quote one 14th century 
authority, namely, Tauler (t 1361), who, though, 
like his contemporaries, ho follows the Dionysian 
classification of spirits, yet expresses himself with 
much reserve about the nature and character of 
angels. The following passage is contained in his 
sermon on Michaelmas Day : 

• With wh&t words wo may and ought to speah of these pare 
spirits I do not know, for they hare neither bands nor feet. 


neither shape nor form nor matter ; and what shall we say of 
a being which has none of these things, and which cannot be 
apprehended by our senses? JFAat they are is unknown to us, 
nor should this surprise us, for wo do not know ourselves, via. 
our spirit, by which we are made men, and from which we 
receive all the good wo possess. How then could we know 
this exceeding great spirit, whose dignity far surpasses all the 
dignity which the world can possess? Therefore we speak of 
the works which they perform towards us, but not of thetr 
nature,' 

With regard to the development of the cultus 
of the angels during this period, the following 
observations may suffice. Dedication of churches 
to angels and especially to St. Michael became far 
more common, both in the East and in the West. 
With regard to festivals of angels we find special 
offices in the mediseval breviaries by whicn the 
unofficial cnltns of the angels obtained formal 
recognition. The names of individual angels are 
encountered in many litanies, and, finally, the 
cultus of the guardian angels received official sanc- 
tion when a feast in their honour was instituted 
(October 2nd) after the Reformation. No doubt 
the introduction into the formal liturgy of the 
Church lingered behind the practice of popular 
devotion, in this as in other matters. 

In conclusion, we may remark that, at the Refor- 
mation, Protestant theologians retained their belief 
in good and evil spirits ; even maintaining that the 
former intercede for mankind, but forbidding any 
invocation. This belief, based on Scripture, under- 
went considerable modification in the 18th cent., 
which witnessed many and various attempts at 
rationalization in different directions. The begin- 
ning of the 19th cent, was marked by a revival 
among Protestants of the belief in angels expressed 
‘in a philosophic and idealizing sense’ (Hagen- 
bach. Hist, of Doctrines, iii. 193, 334 f.). It may 
be said that among modern writers of this school 
the whole subject has ceased to excite any 
interest either speculative or practical. In the 
Roman Church we cannot detect any change in 
belief or practice concerning the existence of good 
and evil spirits, though we may point to certain 
indications of a tendency to discount the subtleties 
of mediffival speculation on the subject (Lieber- 
mann, Instit. Theol. lib. iii. cap. 2, art. 1, in vol. 
iii. p. 280). In the Anglican Church the belief in 
angels bos the fullest liturgical recognition, though 
the subject is hardly dealt with in her formu- 
laries. The invocation of angels was defended 
by some of the Caroline divines: the practice of 
dedicating churches to angels has remained un- 
broken. In the Book of Common Prayer the 
29th of Sept., still knoum in the Roman calendar 
as the ‘ Dedicatio Sancti Micbaelis Archangeli,’ has 
become the feast of St. Michael and All Angels. 

The comparative lack of interest felt m the 
whole question of the existence and nature of 
good and evil spirits may be explained by refer- 
ence to the fact that, while belief in the exist- 
ence of such spirits is generally accepted by 
Catholic theologians, there is still to be found 
a strong reaction from the excessive speculation 
of scholasticism. 

IirrEiurra.K. — G. BareUle, ‘AnftinolqriM d’»prt* !m Ptres, 
5n Diet, de thiol, eathol., Paris, 1903; J. Baudot, The Roman 
Breviary, London, 1009; S. BSnmcr, Eist. du brlviaire, ed. 
Blron, Paris, 1905 ; L, Duchesne, Christian Worship, Ene. tr.*, 
London, 1910; C. L. Feltoe, Saeramentarium lleonusnum, 
Cambridge, 1890; K. R. Hagcnbach, XfftL of Christian Doc- 
trines, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1880 ; A. Haruack, EisL ofDoyma, 
Eng. try Edinbu^h, 7 vols., 1891-0 ; J. P. Kirsch, TTis Doctrine 
of the Communion of Bairds in the Ancient Church, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1910; H. Leelercq, in D ACL, xol. 1. *.e. 'Angci,’ 
also llanuel d’arch/ol. ehrit., Paris, 1907 tespcclslly valuable 
for angels in art]; L. Llebermann, Instit. TheoL, Louvain, 
1833; W. B. Marriott, in DCA, voL 1. s.v. • Angels and Arcb- 
angels’ ; D. Rock, The Church of our Bathers, td. Hart-Freno, 
London, 1905; J. Schwane, Doomengeseh., Freiburg Im Br. 
1862-82; J. Tireront, Hist, des dogmes, Paris, 1907 ; H. Den- 
ringer, Bnehiridion SymMorumw, Freiburg Im Br. 1903; 
Thesaurus Patrum, Milan, 1830. fi. L. PASS. 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Coptic). —The 
beliefs of the Coptic Christians on the subject of 
demons and spirits were derived from those of 
their pagan predecessors in the Grmco-Iloman period 
(see ‘Egyptian’ art. below), and show interest- 
ing traces of Gnostic influence. In spells to ward 
ofi‘ the attacks of devils the designations of the 
icons are given, and the mysterious magical names 
of the spirits are recited, confused in true Gnostic 
fashion "with the Hebrew appellations of the Deity. 
Here is a typical invocation : 

'Fantokrator laO Sabnfltb MOncous Soneous Arkdeons (Q 
Adonoi laO EI6I, who is in tho Seventh Heaven and judgeth the 
evil and the good : 1 conjure thee to-day, thou that providcst 
for me the twenty thousand demons which stand at tho river 
Euphrates, beseeching tho Father twelve times, hour by boor, 
that He give rest unto ail the dead.' 

Here we have the Gnostic spirit lad confused 
(naturally enough) with the Deity (Jahweh), but 
he is not the Deity who is appealed to later on as 
‘the Father.’ However, Ia6 Sabadth in Coptic 
^ells is hardly to be distinguished from the Deify. 
Good spirits are invoked as 

‘ ye who are upon tho northern and eastern sides of Antioch. 
There is a myrtle-tree, whoso name is the Achelouelan (ste) lake 
which iloweth from beneath the throne of ladSabadtb.’ 

This is a very curious confusion of classical Hades- 
allusions witli the Gnostic-Christian throne of lad- 
Jahweh. For the rest, it is tho usual gibberish 
of the medicine-man. The names of the Deity 
and those of the angels are often confused : 
Emmanouel appears as the name of an angel, 
with Tremouol and Abraxiel ; the last has a very 
Gnostic sound. 

Chief among the good spirits were, of course, 
the archangels — sometimes four, sometimes seven : 
‘those who are within the veil’ (KaTav^rcurfta). 
Each man had a guardian angel, who specially 
protected him against evil. With the angels are 
mvoked also the cherubim and seraphim, and the 
four-and- twenty elders, and even the four beasts 
that uphold the throne of the Father. These were 
all conceived as objective spiritual beings, to be 
invoked in prayer against evil. The names or 
descriptions of the spirits bad to bo knoivn, or 
they could not be invoked ; some appear named 
after the letters of the alphabet, others are merely 
‘those who come ^ with the great stars that 
light the earth.’ This is a very old Egyptian 
touch, and reminds us of the ancient dead who 
were thought to walk among the stars, the 
akliemu-seJc. 

Among the evil spirits we find, of course, Satan, 
whose name in one case is Z6t— an interesting 
survival of tho name of the old Egyptian Typhonic 

od Set. Fate (Mo~pa) seems to occur as an evil 

emon. Disease was thought to be largely due to 
the attacks of devils, and especially so m_ the case 
of epilepsy. It has been conjectured, wdth prob- 
ability, by Crum {Catalogue of the Gojgtie MSS 
in the British Museumy 1905, p. 253, n._ 9) that 
the name has been corrupted into the 

name of a female demon, Aberselia, Berselia, or 
Berzelia, who appears in an Ethiopia transcription 
as Werzelyfl. Berselia was apparently regarded 
as a flying vampire, and classed in Coptic vocabu- 
laries as a kind of bird. A demon of the mid- 
day heat appears in the Ethiopio versions of the 
‘Prayer of S. Sisinnius,’ ■witli the ‘WerzelyA’ 
mentioned above (references in Crum, loe. cit.). 

Magical charms {<pv\aiafpia) against the attack 
of demons were common enough. They were 
usually written on slips of parchment and enclosed 
in a little leather box, generally tied to the arm or, 
no doubt, himg about the body just as the modem 
cUarm of the Egyptian fellah is worn. The 
contents are usually vague invocations, as has 
been seen. One of the finest is the MS Or. 5987 
of the British Museum (published by Crum, 


op. cit. 1008), from which excerpts have been 
given above. Cf. art. CHARMS AND Amulets 
(A byssinian). 

The usual Coptic word for a demon or spirit, 
good or evil, is ih/, which is the Old Egyp. for a 
good spirit. The term hik, for an evil spirit, 
which IS the same as Old Egyp. hekau, ‘magic’ 
or ‘ enchantment,’ occurs occasionally. The appel- 
lation ref Saar, ‘sunderer,’ ‘divider,’ is a tr. of the 
Gr. Sii^dKoi, which is itself often used in Coptic. 
For ‘ angel ’ the Gr. flyyeXos is used. 

LtTEiUTiJKE.— In addition to that cited In the text, see list of 
authorities appended to art. Obaeiis asd Ahuusts (Abyssinian). 

H. R. Hall. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Egyptian).—!, 
Scope_ of the article. — The delimitation of an 
investigation on the subject of demons and spirits 
presents no little difficulty in religions which are 
of BO distinctly animistic a character as those of 
Egypt. In the first place, we cannot divide the 
subject and study angelology and demonology 
separately, because spirits are never good or bad 
by constitution or in their origin ; this aspect is of 
relatively secondary formation or date (seeDuALiSM 
[Egyp.]). In the second place, the various kinds 
of demons or spirits of the dead, although in very 
many cases their characteristics, powers, attn- 
! bntes, and dwelling-places are identical with those 
of the other spirits, really belong to a difierent 
category from the latter (see below, § g ; and cf, 
art. State of the Dead [Egyp.]). Lastly, with 
such a vast array of [demons, properly so-called, as 
we have in Egypt, a short account like the present 
can give only the general characteristics, while, as 
to particular personifications, it can mention only 
the principal ones whose active and definite r61e 
is ivitnessed to by texts or representations. In a 
world in which all beings and objects possess a 
‘ demon ’ or ‘ demons,’ we must confine our atten- 
tion to those Avhich are of special importance in 
the life of the gods or of men. 

2 . Pre-historic demons and spirits. — Our infor- 
mation on the earliest period is preserved in the 
earliest texts (numerous chapters of the Book 
of the Dead), some of them going back even to 
pre-historic times (as the funerary chapters of 
the proto-Theban coffins, certain parts of the 
celebrated ritual of ‘the opening of the mouth,’ 
and especially the Pyramid Texts). The chief 
demons and spirits in these are called sometimes 
hiu, sometimes khuic (see below). The meaning 
of the special terms by which they are designated 
is very difficult to state accurately. Of the sig- 
nificance of such terms as of au, utennu, and ashmu, 
we must admit that as yet we haye no precise 
^owledge. The passing allusions in a very few 
texts seem to indicate that they were conceived 
under the form of ‘devouring ^irits,’ troops of 
monkeys, lizards, and hawks. 'These are, in any 
case, survivals of the most ancient periods. The 
same is true of the jackal-demons (Pyramid 
of Pepy n., line 849). The higher and lower 
‘ Beings of Sit ’ lead us to suppose a classification 
of spirits into heavenly and earthly. The rokhitu 
are, according to the texts, both spirits full of 
wisdom and personifications of the powers opposed 
to (and vanquished by) Egypt or the gods of Egypt, 
There is much discussion as to the best translation 
of this word. The present ■writer thinks tlmt the 
French word malm, ‘mischievous,’ imght be 
taken as an exact equivalent of the E^ptian 
term with its double meaning. The urshu play 
a somewhat more definite part of "watchers. 
They are bands of demons who watch, he _m njait 
for, keep their eyes upon. Thw function has 
followed naturally from the ordinary evolution 
of meaning : from haifing simply designated m 
individual characteristic, neither good nor bad. 
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ceptible to men at certain times, or to those who 
can fortify themselves with the necessary charms 
and formulffi. Their size does not seem ever to 
have been a question of interest to the Egyptians. 
No text mentions ^ants, though one passage in 
the Book of the Dead speaks of demons ‘twelve 
feet high’ (ch. xliv.), this modest figure being 
evidently the summum. None of the numerous 
paintings of demons of the under world makes 
them any larger than the men or beasts of the 
terrestrial world, except in the case of a certain 
number of serpents (where, however, as a rule, we 
are dealing with allegorical or symbolical serpents). 
Nor do any of the ancient texts make allusion to 
extraordinary dimensions. The difl'erence between 
Egyptian and Oriental religions in this respect 
is noteworthy.* Another fifference nJso is the 
absence in Egypt pnerally of the monstrous or 
hideous forms •\\mion are very oharaoteristio of the 
majority of demonologies known to us. Most 
of the demons of the ‘hours of hell’ are wild 
beasts, reptiles, lizards, human forms with black 
bodies these forma are more especially 

the ‘ enemies of Rfi ’), or somewhat colourless com- 
binations of animal and human forms. The demons 
who frequent the way to the other world in the 
Book of the Dead are especially serpents, croco- 
diles, and monkeys. (The gigantic insect absliait 
[cockroach?] is chiefly an artifice of the artist to 
show up the traits of this enemy of the dead.) 
There is only one monster — with a lion’s tail, the 
body of a monkey (?), and the face of a bearded 
man — Avhich has some claim to a terrifying appear- 
ance (Book of the Dead, oh. xxiii.). The demons 
of the ‘ seven-headed serpent ’ type of the P^amids 
are a veiy unimportant e.xception. Pinally, the 
fantastic animals of the desert — winged lions witlx 
hawks’ heads, wild beasts wth serpents’ heads, 
with winged heads placed on their packs, etc. — 
are not, as we have said, afrit, or demons. It was 
actually believed that such beings existed in distant 
parts, as well as the lion -with human head, the 
prototype of the Sphinx. The spirits, good and 
bad, attached to the celestial world, have usually 
the form of birds. The rokhitu are represented as 
a kind of hoopoe still existing in Upper Egypt; 
the hiu have hawks’ or jackals’ heads — a rmic of 
the time when they moved under the complete 
forms of these very animals ; other bin are entirely 
birds ; the hunmamit are either birds or men >vitn 
birds’ heads ; and the evil demons proper, the 
enemies of lia (see below) are simply serpents, 
antelopes, gazelles, crocodiles, or anthropoids. 

4. Classes, localities, and attributes. — In the 
absence of demonologies composed by the Egyp- 
tians themselves, we may form a material estimate 
of the principal kinds of ‘ spirits ’ and their func- 
tions in historical Egypt from the following very 
condensed account, adopting the somewhat rough, 
but clear, clarification of spirits according to the 
region they iffliabit — the sky, the earth, the other 
world. This classification has the further merit of 
being that used in the earliest epochs by the in- 
cantation formulce of the magicians, and there is, 
therefore, a possibility that it corresponds, to a 
certain extent, -with the divisions imaged by the 
Egyptians themselves. 

(a) The celestial world. — Several of the pre- 
historic groups already mentioned persist, out 
with a much less important position, and more 
and more confused with souls or manifestations 
of the gods. A certain number of spirits^ not 
mentioned above appear in the representations, 
but are absorbed in a subordinate or momentary 

1 The Giant Monkey, Gigantic Crocodile, and Great Hippo- 
potamus of the Theban texts (of. Maspero, Eludes igypliennes, 
‘Manuel de Hidrarchie,’ Paris, 1883) are terms designating' 
at this time constellations, and not stellar spirits, as, indeed, 
is shown by their representations in the astronomical ceilings. 


function, e.g. the bands of dog-headed monkeys 

who attend the sun at its rismg and setting 

a theme popularized in thousands of papyrus- 
vignettes, in temple bas-reliefs, and in tne mag- 
nificent obelisk statues of Luxor, the temple of 
Maut, and the great temple of Ipsambul of the 
Theban period ; the rowers of Ha’s barque in the 
9th hour of his voyage round the world; and the 
jackals that draw this barque at the 11th hour. 
In the rdle of all these anonymous troops of demons 
we have a clear survival of the time when they 
played a prominent part in the direction and pro- 
tection of the heavenly bodies, each controlling a 
definite part of the firmament, and to this point 
also a study of primitive Egyptian religion ought 
to devote special attention. 

The material fact that these spirits and others of the same 
type were carried to the under worlds in the sun’s Journey is 
a simple artifice of Theban theology, and Maspero {ilyth. 
archiol. ii. Si B.) has shown that these different under worlds, 
compiled in actual geoCTaphical order, are a product of local 
mythologies which really describe the world of night and the 
celestial world. 

The groups of very feeble demons and spirits which are 
devoured by the stronger ones (Pyramid Texts) are not men- 
tioned in the texts or drawings of the historic period. No doubt 
the whole conception was thought barbarous (see below). 

(6) The earth . — ^As in all the religions, classical 
and unclMsical, of the ancient world, the universe 
of E^ptian religion is full of all kinds of demons, 
closely resembling those found in the religions 
mentioned above or among the savages of to-day. 
But in Egypt there is no proper classification of 
spirits belonging to water, to rocks, woods, marshes, 
etc. Purthennore, their multiple rbles in dreams, 
or in illnesses of man or beast, seem to belong 
rather to the popular domain than to official beliefs. 
It would appear, from a study of the texts of both 
kinds, that historic Egypt had already, to a great 
extent, got rid of that naxvctt which is the charac- 
teristic of polydfemonism in primitive Animism, 
and which persists so strikingly in (Ihaldfeo- Assyria 
in the organized cults. The distinction between 
official and popular religion, however, is still a 
delicate question of the appreciation of facts, and 
especially of the period. It is, nevertheless, cer- 
tain that phenomena such as storms, floods, and 
epidemics are attributed to the gods in historic 
Egypt, and not to the demons, as in Chaldseo- 
Ass;^ian beliek On the other hand, the inscrip- 
tions from the temple of Abydos prove that the 
priesthood frankly admitted that demons were 
continually prowling about in the air, ready to 
do harm, and that ft was necessary to purify the 
king’s retinue with charms, as it proceeded to the 
temple. The fumigations and incantations that 
took place at funerals bear witness to the same 
practice, while the famous inscription of the Prm- 
cess possessed of Bakhtan proves the official belief 
in demoniacal possession. The literature shows us 
that the demons, as in all other countries, inhabited 
by preference desert places, the borders of marshes, 
and cemeteries (where they become confused with 
ghosts properly so called) ; and it is a certain fact 
that their power was greatest at night. _ They were 
also most powerful on certain days of ill omen, on. 
which the mfluence of the good gods was dimin- 
ished, as is proved by the horoscopic papyri of 
Leyden and London. The light of the sun put 
them to flight. They were combated, acpordmg 
to varying circumstances, by means of talismans, 
amulets, incantations, etc., and in all these mnu- 
merable details Egyptian difiers from_ other reli- 
gions in a material way only, and not in doctme. 

It is also very difficult to see a specially Egyptian 
characteristic in the almost complete confusion that 
exists, in all these attributes of the earthly demons, 
between demons proper and the ghosts of the dead ; 
and, as the latter have the same name of khuu m 
a number of cases, it is sometimes almost impossible 
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to distinguish T7hether such and such a case of 
illness, dreams, possession, torment, etc., is the 
work of a demon or of the dead. Sometimes the 
Egyptian text is quite clear, t.g, in the formulm 
relating to ‘ the imprisoning of the shades of the 
dead that can do harm ’ (Book of the Dead, ch. xciL 
line 10) ; and we can proceed gradually to certain 
classifications by variants. 

When well considered, Egyptian ordinary life does not seem 
to have been so much overshadowed and tormented by the 
constant fear of demons as in the case of many other relf^ons 
of civilized and non-cirilized peoples. ■\Mine the ofScial cult 
admits the hidden presence of numerous demons, we do not 
find it going’ the length of constantly tridug to dispel them, e.g. 
daring the performance of duties, at the opening of the taber* 
nade, or, again, at the time of sacrificing. (Porphyry, however. 
Bays the priests beat the air with wmps to pat the demons to 
flight \de. Phuos, ex oraculis Tiaurienda, ed. Wolff, 1856, p. 148].) 
Xhe Egyptians do not, like the Indians, trace tenches round 
their offering. (Notice, however, in the foundation-rites of a 
temple, thepnriffcarion of the ground by means of a mo(^ chase 
of evil saints, performed by uie king and flgares dressed as 
gods.) Nor does any Egyptian text ever saj* that demons are 
spedaHy dangerous at the time of death, as is taught, c.o., in 
the Avesta. The dead, it is true, are protected against demons 
daring the preparations for the fuucm ; they are surrounded, 
on their way to the grave, by eveiy kind of magical precantion ; 
at the grave itself, tdismans end phylacteries of everj* descrip- 
tion protect the coffin and mummy (note that these precautions 
are meant both to ward off the demons of this earth as they 
prowl around the grave, and to accompany the dead, by mag^c, 
on luB journey to the other world) ; mystic eyes are painted on 
the proto-Theban earcophagns, and other precantions of the same 
Mna are the finishing tonches. Bat all these precantions do 
not amonnt to so much as we find, in this connexion. In dvilized 
religions of the highest organization ; and we may say that the 
dying Egsrptian was not tormented by terrors of the demoniacal 
order so much as most races with syst e m s of organized beliefs. 
We must not be misled by the constant presence and importance 
of demons in the literature. Ko one would think of maintaining 
that the thought of Satan and his demons was a continual weight 
on the ordinaTylile of a man of onr European Middle Ages ; and 
yet the popular tales, processes of justice, legends, and even 
theology itself, gave the demons of this time a power, a molti- 
plidty, and a constant aggressiveness which are g^tly in excess 
of anything that we learn of andent Egj-pt in this respect. 

(c) The other ■world (this term including the vari- 
ous classes of regions separating Egypt from the 
abodes of the de^, under irhatever form they may 
be conceived, and these abodes themselves ; para- 
dise, Elysian fields, caverns, ‘passages,’ rositiu, 
etc.)' — account of all the demons of the other 
•world cannot he attempted here. A good idea 
of them may he obtained from the indexes in 
the various ^tions of Budge’s Book of the Bead, 
or from Maspero’s £tudes de mythologie et 
d^archiologie (gyptienne, iL 1-180 (for the royal 
tombs). These demoniacal spirits are as numerous 
as the devils of the xmder -world in all other reli- 
gions. They are the inhabitants of night. It is 
■worttiy of remark that none of them has any sym- 
bolical value ; the majority are simple repetitions 
of beings like the mischievous or temfying beings 
of the earth. In the group of hooks of the cook of 
the Dead type -we have tree-spirits, monkeys, cro- 
coMes, a considerable variety of serpents, Hons, 
etc., and the -vignettes of the Theban epoch employ 
all the precision that could be desired on the sub- 
ject. In the series of the type ‘Book of Hours,’ 
‘Book of Hell,’ ‘Book of the Gates,’ etc,, -we have 
a more sombre view of the demons, yet still of the 
same specific character : the serpents vomit flames ; 
a great number of these demons, in the shape of 
men, of animals, or of mixed form, are armed with 
weapons of various kinds, hut are not fantastic. 
Then: names are far oftener functional epithets 
than true proper names, and this fact is of imports 
ance for the historian of reHgions. The onomastic 
list, however, is quite short, and shows the poverty 
of Egyptian thought on this point: ‘the Archer,’ 
‘the Pikeman,’ ‘the Lancer,’ ‘the Cutter,’ ‘the 
Kipper,’ ‘the Bounder,’ etc. The female demons 
have the same names, or are caUed ‘ the Lady of 
Terror,’ ‘the Lady of the Sword-thmsts,’ ‘the 
Brave,’ ‘the Violent.’ The serpent demons are 
called ‘ Life of the Earth,’ ‘ He who Hves on gods’ 


f=eater of godsH). The guardian seipentsAka^ 
Jetha, and Tokahlrn, and the -viper Naga are deities 
by this time rather than demons (see below). 

Generally speaking (-without distinguishing the 
various classes of nnder-world literature), the ori- 
ginal Animism of Egypt is reflected in the number 
of demons that are simply the ‘ spirits’ of material 
objects : a thread and its difierent parts (ch. cliiL) ; 
a boat, each part of which has its genius (ch. xcviiL ) ; 
posts, doors, parts of a buUding, boxes, etc. This 
process is all the more logical tiom the fact that 
Egyptian beliefs naturally admitted that every 
object, natural or manufactured, on this earth 
possessed a spirit or a demon — crocks and trees as 
well as houses, piUars, sceptres, dubs, etc, ; and 
iconography sometimes shows these spirits -with 
their heads appearing out of the objects they in- 
habit. The evolution of heHef consisted mainly, 
here as elsewhere, in gradually ‘detaching’ the 
‘spirits’ from their objects; and the demons of 
onr present discussion were transformed step by 
step into guardians, and,| in the case of some of 
them, into masters, of these objects. The latter 
privileged members have contributed to the number 
of the gods. 

5. Nature. — By means of a large number of 
accurate texts, we can form an estimate of the 
constitutional character of the demons and spirits 
of Egypt, and by the aid of the ancient texts we 
can get back to the very beginning of their forma- 
tion. All OUT information is in absolute conformity 
•with the general animistic character of the primi- 
tive reHgions of the Nile Valley. The nniversaHty 
of ‘ spirits ’ in Egypt is weU loao-wn, and we have 
just seen that there is not a single being or object, 
natural or manufactured, hut has its demon or 
demons. Their difierent names of biu and hhuu 
did not imply any diflference of nature originally, 
and the ancient texts show, by variants, that the 
two terms are frequently interchanged They 
merely signify the difierent degrees of carnal 
materiaHty of these sonls or spirits — which are 
always material (see Body [Egyp.]). The word 
biu seems later to have tended to belong to demons 
and spirits of a beneficent character, while the 
name khuu was given by preference to maleficent 
spirits ; hut this indefinite classification has arisen 
purely from later dualistic thought (see Dualism 

these texts clearly prove that the demons 
are absolutely the same in the essentials of their 
nature and attributes as the most ancient Egyp- 
tian gods. The formuloe confuse them constantly. 
Demons and gods have the same ‘determinative’ 
in hieroglyphic script (the three signs of the ‘ axe ’ 
[re^y a mast -with two pennants], or the archaic 
sign of three hawks perched on a sort of gibbet). 
At first, the strongest devoured the weakest im- 
partiaUy ; and later, the dead, assimilated by magic 
to these strongest members (cf. Pyramid of Unas, 
line 506 ff.), are sho-wn devouring the notiru (gods) 
as well as the Idiuu (demons). 

A single characteristic -wHl serve to distinguish 
them, and to indicate the process by which the 
gods gradually emerged from the dense crowd 
of demons. The demons, or genii, or spirits, are 
anonymous groups, -with only a coUective name, 
and confined to a special activity or settled func- 
tion. As they did not aH have the same activity 
or the same importance, certain groups of them 
rose by a slow process of elaboration to higher dig- 
nity. The others remained for ever a few miUions 
of obscure spirits, whose mode of life -was of no 
imjportance; or else they formed the troops of 
spirits of which examples are given in § z. la 
the groups -with important functions, the charac- 
teristics led to fusion -with a more individual being 
pro-rided -with a proper name. Difficult as it is to 
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draw the line of demarcation between a god and a 
demon in such a conception, a careful examination 
of the texte leads to the conclusion that the mark 
of a god is possession of a name. A demon pos- 
sessing a name is already a god, a notir. The case 
is incontestable for well-established gods like Sorku 
(the crocodile) and Ririt (the hippopotamus) ; it is 
equally incontestable for demons like Apopi and 
the twenty-three CTeat serpents of the Pyramid 
formulro, or the other reptiles named in the rest 
of the sacred literature ; it can be demonstrated 
for demons like the cat of the sacred tree ashdu in 
the famous eh. xvii. of the Book of the Dead, and 
for all the principal demons in the descriptions of 
the other world. Each one is in eveiy way a true 
god from the time that it has a name, both for its 
fife and for its aspect. Power, the amount of 
reverence inspired, and the importance of func- 
tions are only questions of degree, insufficient to 
separate, in this religion, a number of humble gods 
from demons. Even specialization in a unique 
or momentary action is not a criterion. Naprit, 
demon of harvests, Ranninit, Moskhonit, the 
‘Seven Hathors,’ and many others of this type 
are deities rather than demons, from the very fact 
that they have names ; and, if the cult they re- 
ceive is humbler than that of other gods, it is 
identical in conception and form. (Here there is a 
noteworthy diflercnce from what is said of Semitic 
spirits by Lagrange, Itel. s6m.~, Paris, 1905, p. 16.) 

We may now class the innumerable personalities mentioned 
In the EjpTitian texts not among the demons and spirits, but, 
more rationally, as gods. Tlie following are the chief: the 
spirits of the seasons, months, days, hours, decani (see Oapw- 
PAR (Egyp.J), the winds, planets, stars, etc. The astrological 
nature of nearly ail these entities will bo noticed by all, and 
confirms what wo have seen of the stellar character of numbers 
of these groups of spirits before polytheism. The texts show, 
further, that a number of those spirits, escaping the secondary 
character of the mass, wore treated exactly ns true gods by the 
Egyptians, with a tendency to bo assimilated to the principal 
eat gods. It will bo observed also that the demons remaining 
anonymous groups still retain some worship on certain occa- 
sions in the historic epoch. Under the Memphites, for example, 
there are priests of the ‘ spirits ' of Heliopolis, Buto, and Mekben 
(=el-Kab). 

The fact that demons become gods by a process 
of ‘emergence’ goes a long way to explain why 
there are not in Egyptian religion, as in other re- 
liffions, lists and hierarchies of demons and angels. 
Not only is there nothing resembling the sort of 
lixed castes of angelologies or demonologies of other 
races, but there ate not even chiefs of groups or 
protagonists, like, e.gr., the Chaldman demon of 
the south-west -wind. Tlie fact is that, as soon as 
a primitive group attained to importance in the 
gradual comprehension of the world-forces, it de- 
tached a god from itself, who absorbed his group 
entirely or became a chief ; so that the demons, 
good and bad, always arise directly from a god, 

nd naturally share his character and attributes. 

6 . R61e and character. — Just as the demons have 
at first no hierarchy, so they have no general char- 
acteristic r61e, no functions of general cosmogony, 
directed for or against the harmony of the xfio/ior. 
The distribution of their activities into functions 
that are always very limited and highly specialized 
is a strong proof of the antiquity of tneir formation. 
Their power does not go the length of raising a 
scourge like a tempest (see above), or, like the 
Indian demons, of preventing rain. This paucity 
of attributes, in a character otherwise always ma- 
terial, and this distribution of groups of spirits 
without classification, make it quite comprehensible 
how their final r61e and their good or had aspect 
depended, in the era of polytheistic formations, 
upon the relative character of the gods round whom 
they were grouped, since such a god was simply 
the synthesis of the activities of which the demons 
were the analysis. The god himself was at first of 
vague significance as regards his general r61e in the 


progress of the world ; it was only when he had 
acquired a more precise energy that he brought 
along with him his troop of demons— good or bad 
for man. It would thus he precarious to attempt 
much precision regarding Egyptian religions. The 
necessarily un-moral character of the spirits does 
not allow of any classification which would arrange 
them by ‘ angelology ’ and ‘demonology’— these 
terms being used with a moral signification. Even 
in the historic period t^eir ori^nal character re- 
mained inefiaceahle ; the demons were, first of all, 
the inhabitants of a place or an object, the guar- 
dians of a locality, of a door, a passage ; they ended, 
more or less, by having a godT as sovereign ; while 
they modelled themselves on his nature and tend- 
encies. But one point is clear, that they are 
subject to their_ god, and consequently favourable 
and subject to his relatives and friends, and hostile 
to others. They are, then, good spirits for the living 
or dead man who is assimilated by worship or magic 
to the congregation of their master, bad spirits to 
all others ; and the whole Book of the Dead, which 
has not the least moral character (even the famous 
ch. exxv. of Confession), is essentially neither more 
nor less than a series of proofs that magic alone is 
capable of winning over the demons of the other 
world, and making them defenders of the dead, or 
at least submissive spirits. Nothing shows the 
persistence of these conceptions so well as certain 
I passages, preserved down to the historic period, in 
[ which, e.gr., the demon, ‘the serpent who devours 
! souls,’ is considered dangerous to the sun itself, 
which has to take great care when passing over its 
I hack (Tomb of Seti I., third hour of hell ; theology 
' has invented symbolic explanations, but the primi- 
tive fact is clear). 

7 . Final organization. — The organization of all 
these incoherent spirits, united by chance facts 
(and by nothing hut facte) around multiple gods of 
early polytheism, was the result of great rahour. 
It must have taken local_ theologians a long tale of 
centuries ; nevertheless it always presented great 
gaps. It can be partly reconstructed by the help 
of the texts of the Memphite and proto-Tlieban 
coffins. Tlie unifying of provincial eschatologies 
under the form of the Theban ‘Book of the Dead’ 
or of the various ‘Books of the Under World’ 
(‘ Honrs,’ ‘ Doors,’ etc., of the royal hypogees, etc.) 
has been one of the greatest aids to this work of 
harmonization, which adjusted the demons more 
or less successfully to the gradual conception of 
the A6<rpo5. 

This Joiroation ol armies oi good and evil, being the final 
cbaractcristio of unified Egj-ptian religion, is too important to 
be studied in connexion with demons alone, it will be treated 
in the art. Doalissi (Egyp.). For the understanding of the 
present article we may note here only the following facts : the 
grouping around the sun and his companions of former adjutant 
demons of the Stars, or vassals 0/ Tooth, Homs, Hathor, etc. ; 
the inverse grouping, around the Great Serpent Apopi and his 
officers, of the chief demons opposed to the sun. _ Finally, » 
god of order and light, Osiris-Ba, is opposed, with ail his 
allies, to a Sit-Apopi, the prince of evil and darkness, and the 
enemy of order. The stmggle continues without truce and 
with Its fixed dates fsee Oalowar lEgyp.J), until, in_ the tet 
period, Sit-Apopi becomes confused m Ooptie religion with 
Satan. This dualism, already developed In the Theban era, 
throws light upon the representations of the under world of 
this period, in which armies of demons, under command of to, 
tear, stab, decapitate, slaughter, and burn legions of the 
damned. 

The damned are nofc sinners in the moral s^se, 
hut adversaries of Ra, conquered enemies. This 
task was reserved for the last centuries— to trans- 
form hostility to the sun, Rii, into hostility to the 
moral law of Ra-Osiris; but the task was accom- 
plished (see Dualism [Egyp.]). Even the fortv- 
two judges of the Negative Confession are only 
silent demons livith no moral r61e, and < 1 ^^ 
artificial; and Shait, the demon who devours the 
souls rejected by Osiris, is only an entity with no 
moral character. 
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The absence of a part in the good or evil of the 
moral world appears still more clearly in the con- 
ception of the rdle of demons in connexion with 
the living. There is no single Egyptian text in 
which they have any part in the sins of men, or in 
suggesting evil thou^ts, or even, as in Assyria, 
in sowing seeds of envy, misunderstanding, and 
family quarrels. They are restricted exclusively 
to physiological evil. 

Petrie's remarkable book. Ftrsorxal Religion in Eggpt before 
Chrietianity (London, 1910), shows, however, a class o( demons 
In the hermetio literature who play a perverse part (see pp. 42, 
49, 64, 86, 115, 166). But, in spite of the author's efforts to 
Bssi^ the first compositions to a very ancient period, the 
earliest date he can reach (6th cent.) merely succeeds In 
showing the coincidence of these new ideas with the Persian 
dominion ; this emphasizes the resemblance between these non- 
Egyptian characters and the teaching of the Persian religion. 
We may odd that at no time in Egj-ptian relirion is the army of 
demons ever seen increasing its ranks by the soul of a single 
sinner. 

8 . Popular demonography. — The phase of demons 
which has attracted the keenest attention of 
Egyptologists is their r61e in popular life and 
literature and in current magic. The causes of 
this are the abundance of information furnished 
by papyrology, the pioturesqueness and precision 
which such documents give to the knowedge of 
Egyptian life, and the data they supply for the 
study of magic. From a comparative point of 
view, however, such a study does not exhibit 
many of the characteristic traits. An account — 
even highly condensed — of the activity of demons 
in Egyptian life or superstition would require 
considerable space (see Charms and Amulets 
[Egyp.], Magic [Egyp.]). As everywhere, here 
the demons are at the command of the magician, 
to bring about dreams and illnesses, human or 
animal ; or else they themselves cause these pheno- 
mena, just as they cause madness and epilepsy 
(see Disease and Medicine [Egyp.]). 

The horoscopio or simply superstitious influence 
of days, the force of the voice, the sensitiveness of 
demons to song, to the carmen, the chant, are facts 
that apply to all popular religions. The purely 
Egyptian traits are not many: the demons have 
sex (see Hierarchic Papyrus) ; there are none of 
the sexless demons of Assyria. The popular 
literature (see the Sto^_ of Satni-Khamois) seems 
to indicate the possibility of belief in inciibi or 
succubx, but the passages, which are very numerous, 
require to be discussed carefully. The threatening 
aspect of demons in connexion with infants (see 
(Children [Egyp.] ; also Berlin Papyrus, 3027) is 
also the same as appears elsewhere. On the other 
hand, we must remember the restrictions mode 
above — the abundance of demons in the magic and 
literary papyri is not to be taken as a faithful 
picture of the actual life of the Egyptians. It 
will be noticed, further, that the Egyptians never 
mention demons who are wantonly cruel, or thirst- 
ing for blood, death, and carnage, as in Chaldteo- 
Assyria, or demons who dare to attach the gods 
(the combats between Ra and the demons of A^pi 
are antagonism, which is a difierent thing). The 
purely animistic character of these demons, strug- 
gling to live on their own account, but never doing 
evil for evil’s sake, is worth noting. Finally, the 
sum of all the innumerable details supplied from 
Egyptian evidences shows us a state of afiairs (1) 
diflering only by attenuation from that of the 
ancient civilizations of the classic East or the 
societies of the savages of modern Africa, .and (2) 
somewhat similar to the classical Mediterranean 
civilizations of the Europe of the Middle Ages or 
of the Renaissance. 

As in all religions during decline, we observe at 
later epochs the growth of demoniacal beliefs in 
connexion with black magic, and in opposition to 
the official cults. The combination of Egyptian 


with other Asiatic or Mediterranean demonologies 
shows itself in the demotic papyri, and particularly 
in the tabellae devotionis (see hlAGiC [Egyp.] and, 
provisionally. Budge, Egyptian Magic, or Erman, 
Die agypi. Bel., ch. vii.). 

9 . Ghosts. — The complexity of the Egyptian 
notion of personality is an initial difficulty in the 
way of classifying the phenomena relating to 
ghosts. The eight or nine elements which, in the 
historic period, constitute a person (see Body 
[Egyp.]) nave each their fate, form, and habitation 
in the second existence. The only one of these 
that concerns our present purpose is the khu. 

The etymology ol the word hhu Is still very douhtlul, and we 
cannot deduce any indication whatever of the primitive rOIo 
from the radical meaning of the word. The sense of ‘ luminous,' 
• brilliant,' has suggested to several authorities the explanation 
based on the phosphorescence of putrefying flesh, or on the 
will-o'-the-wisps playing in certain parts of Egj-pt on the skirts 
of the desert, supposed to be the favourite haunts of ghosts. A 
loftier interpretation has been proposed, taking the word khu 
as a brilliant spark, a part of the solar substance. But this 
seems to involve the theological speculations which played 
upon the amphibological meaning of the word when solar 
theories held the first rank in eschatological doctrine. The 
signification ‘honoris or timoris causa,’ which would attach a 
complimentary meaning of ‘ resplendent ' or ' glorious ' to the 
epithet khu given to the ghosts of the dead, seems more pro- 
bable, but has never yet been definitely proposed by the 
Egyptological School- The present writer would suggest, 
finally, a connexion between this name ol ‘luminous,’ which 
is the Intrinsic meaning of khu, and the special soul ‘ which 
shines in the eyes,' and to which a great many peoples accord 
a particular personality. The observation of the difference 
between the lustre of the living eye and the dullness of the 
dead eye suggested, in Egypt as among those peoples, the idea 
of a special ‘ soul-force ’ having magic virtues of its own (which 
would justify, besides, all the magic relating to the power of 
the look), and continuing to live after death with the various 
attributes which we accord to ghosts. There Is, however, no 
formal proof by texts of this e.xplanation. 

The khu is generally a -wretched being. It has 
never been credited -with a lofty rdle. It is a 
priori a wandering, unhappy, hungry being, a sort 
of outcast from the great crowd of the dead and 
other ‘ spirits ’-—such as a dead man, e.g., whose 
grave has been destroyed, and whose soul, double, 
etc., have perished by privation or by the attacks 
of monsters. Accordingly, we never find the khu 
of a king or a nobleman appearing in the texts in 
the rOle of ‘ ghost,’ as this rdle is always a humble 
and maleficent one. The attributes of the Egyptian 
ghost, then, reduce themselves finally to those of 
harmful demons, and agree very largely -with what 
is believed on the subject in all religions. Ghosts 
afflict people with ‘ demonic possession ’ in all its 
varieties; they torment in dreams (o.v.); they find 
their way into the interior of the liody of living 
people, and ca-use innumerable ills (see Disease 
AND Medicine [Egyp.]) ; they appear suddenly to 
terrify the living, especially at certain hours of 
the night, and preferably in the neighbourhood of 
cemeteries, or in places reputed to be their favourite 
haunts (cf. Maspero, Contes populaires, passim) ; 
they attempt to violate any woman they can take 
by surprise m a lonely place {e.g. one of the chapters 
of the Book of the Two Ways, in which a magic 
power is accorded the khu ‘ of taking by force any 
woman he wants’); or, .in order to devour living 
substance, they throw themselves into the body of 
beasts, excite them to fren:^, and cause them to 
die ; the khuu of women dying in child-birth aim 
especially at causing infants to die (cf. the curious 
formulte of the papyrus Zauberspruche fur Mutter 
und Kind, published by Erman, 1901 ; see also 
Erman, Behgion, p. 1S8, etc., for other good 
examples of the part played by ghosts ; this belief 
is analogous to numerous beliefs throughout all 
Africa). The khuu of suicides, executed criminals, 
unburied dead, and shipwrecked sailors are partic- 
ularly tormented and miserable. It was to them 
that the magician of the later centuries applied by 
preference — conjuring, invoking, and putting them 
at his service for Ids thousand and one evil purposes : 
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tormenting in sleep, causing death hy enchantment 
or by fever, assisting lovers to exact vengeance, or 
helping those who wished to attract or recall an 
unfaithful mistress (cf, the series of talellae de- 
votionis, the dominating Egyptian element in which 
is nevertheless tinged with magic of Asiatic or 
North African origin). Tlie baleful activity of all 
these ghosts is naturally specially excited at certain 
unfavourable times in the calendar (see Calendab 
[Egyp.]), and they come in tlieir hordes at these 
times to join the troops of evil 'spirits’ struggling 
against order (see Dualism [Egyp.]), just like a 
band of plunderers accompanying the real com- 
batants, _ Very seldom do we find mention of a 
playing the simple inoffensive part of a ghost 
(Budge cites one example, in Egyp. Magic, Lond. 
1899, p. 219, of a kMc which points out to a mortal 
a suitable place for building a tomb), this form of 
activity being reserved especially for the ‘doubles’ 
and the ‘souls’ (see State of the Dead [Egyp,]). 

10 . Conclusions. — The original complete con- 
fusion of troops of demons (or spirits) with the 
earliest gods has been affirmed repeatedly in this 
article. On the other hand, it has been said that 
the spirits of the dead were confused with the 
demons as to habitat, needs, functions, character, 
and powers. This double assertion would require 
a more detailed demonstration than is hero possible. 
Presented thus in a condensed form, it seems to 
lead, by syllogism, to an equating of the spirits of 
the dead with the first gods, in whole or in part. 
But, ns a matter of fact, no theory of Egyptian 
religion could be more contrary to truth or more 
capable of vitiating all knowledge of that religion. 
Never at any time or under any form did the 
Egyptian dead become gods. The case of the sons 
or heirs of gods (chiefs and kings) belongs to an 
entirely difi'eront category, and the confusion of 
the dead with Osiris, or some other of the gods of 
the dead, by magic or by reli^ous process is either 
an euonymous assimilation or an absorption of the 
dead man’s personality by an already existing god. 
It is, therefore, absolutely necessary to insist on 
the fact that the demons and spirits, the original 
forms of the Egyptian gods, have nothing to do 
with the spirite of the dead in their essential 
nature, but merely resemble them in the aspects 
of their activity (see State of the Dead [Egyp.]). 
Between the nature of ‘spirits’ and ‘demons’ — all 
those myriads of beings, this ‘ dust of gods ’ from 
which the gods sprang — and the nature of the 
spirits of the dead there is an impassable limit set 
which Lang has called ‘ the abyss of death.’ The 
spirits, or khuu, of the Egyptian dead come from 
beings who did not exist before their birth on 
earth, who have known physical death, and are 
liable to suffer the ‘secona death,’ or final de- 
struction. None of these three characteristics can 
be applied to the demons or genii any more than 
to the first of the actual gods, who became de- 
tached from their various innumerable troops of 
spirits. Later theologies credited the gods of the 
historic period with having been bom, and even 
attributed to Osiris or his mythological ‘doublets’ 
a physical death. They never touched on the 
third charaoteristie. And, on the other hand, 
Egypt never knew of an ordinary mortal who 
became a god, or for whom there was sucli a possi- 
bility even under the humble form of a demon. 

LTTERATDnE.— The provisional state of the sources and 
evidence repfardinc demonology has been noted In the course 
of the article. The whole theory of spirits has never been 
gathered together in one work ; views on the spirits, however, 
are scattered through all the works that discuss Ep-ptian 
religion. We may only mention, among those In which the 
information is more specially grouped, the following: E. 
Amdlineau, ProUgnmines, Paris, 190S (where an exactly OT- 
posite euheineristic theoiy is supported at length) ; E. A. W. 
Budge, Egyptian Magic, London, 1001, Gods of the Egyptians, 
do. 1004, Liturgy of Funerary Oifferings, do. 1909, Opening of 


the MoutE do. 1009, and Booh of the Bead, do. 1909; A. 
Erman, Die hgypt. Relig., Berlin, 1905; G. Maspero, Etudes 
de mythf. et £archM, vo\ ii., Paris, 1893, and Contes popu- 
IaireJ^, do. 1903; W. M. F. Petrie, Religion and Conscience 
in Effyptf Ijondon, 1898. A certain number of details 
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the manuals of Egyp. religion of Ermoni (Paris, 
1910), Petrie (London, 1906), Virey (Paris. 1910), and aI 
Wiedemann (Munster, 1890). The documentation proper 
pt^urally fills the whole series of Egyptological monumental 
bibliognrphy. See especially, besides the works already men* 
tioned, E. Lefdbure, Eypogics royaux de ThhbeSt Paris, 1883 : 
and P. Lacau, Sareophages anUrieurs au Nouvel Empire, 
Indexes, Cairo, 1003-1900, GeOEQE FOTTCAET. 


DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Greek).— Studenta 
of Greek literature cannot fail to be impressed by 
the complex system of the Olympian theocracy, 
and by the richness of legendary fable which en- 
velops it. In variety of detail and precision of 
ontlme it seems to be separated by long periods of 
development from the vague beliefs and rude cere- 
monies which characterize the religions of primi- 
tive man. Bnt, while it is certain that the Greek 
gods, as they appear in literature, are the product 
of a long course of evolution, beliefs in the exist- 
ence of various supernatural beings, which belong 
to an earlier stratum of religious thought, and can 
he paralleled from the records now available of 
savage superstitions, continued to maintain them- 
selves during historical times. Of these inter- 
mediate beings the most important are those 
known as demons. 

I. In early times. — ^In early religion the most 
powerful forces are those which are comprehen- 
sively attributed to Animism. To these belong 
the notions that all natural objects are informed 
■with a living principle akin to the human soul, 
and that the souls of the dead continue to visit 
the haunts with which they were familiar in life. 
To the operation of these spiritual powers are 
ascribed such of the ■vicissitudes of lire as cannot 


he explained hy visible agencies. Similarly, it is 
inferred that the soul of a uving man may be tem- 
porarily detached from its normal habitation in 
the body, as in sleep or trance; and that the 
bodies of the living may be possessed by alien 
spirits, as in epilejpsy, Innaoy, or hysteria. _ There 
is plenty of evidence that beliefs of this kind 
flourished in ancient Greece as vigorously as they 
have survived in raediceval and modem times ; and 
the general name of ' demons,’ which the Greeks 
gave to certain of these invisible but potent spirits, 
has been adopted by modem ■vrriters, who employ 
the term ‘demon*logy’ to describe the science 
relating to supernatural beings with a nature 
intermediate between that of gods and. men. 

But, in the exposition of these beliefs, we are 
met ■with difficulties arising from the nature of the 
eiddenoe. We cannot reach the erode fancies of 
the ■vulgar in their original form, hut are obliged 
to view them through the transfiguring medium of 
literature. The rationalizing genius of the race 
stands in our way. The notices relating to demons 
are drawn, for the most part, either from the wnt- 
ings of philosophers, who endeavoured to harmonize 
current superstitions 'with t/ieirown interpretation 
of the universe ; or from poetry, where the creative 
imagination insensibly tones the simple outlines of 
the popular conception. 

The earliest text requiring notice is the passage 
of Hesiod {Op. 122 If., 251 ft'.) in which he identifies 
the demons with the souls of those who lived in the 
Golden Age. They are described as continuing 
in the upper world, kindly guardians of men, dis- 
tributors of prosperity and wealth, but wrapped 
in darkness so as to be invisible wlule they wander 
over every region of the earth. Here we meet the 
statement that the demons are the souls of the 
dead, overlaid with the legend of the Four Ages 
and the deterioration of mankind, hor the popular 
belief on which it rests we must refer to passages 
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where the Greek Salfioves is employed, like the 
Latin manes, to denote the spirits of the departed 
(Lucian, de lAictu, 24 5 for the evidence of inscrip- 
tions, where 0eotr Sal/j-oaiv = dis manibus, see Bosch er, 
i. 929 ; Frazer, Pausan., 1900, iv. 24). The literary 
evidence is hardly less conclusive, when we find 
Darius and Alcestis described as demons in refer- 
ence to their condition after death (jEsch. Pers. 
623; Eur. Ale. 1003), and when the Muse prophe- 
sies that Khesns, though dead, shall rest hidden in 
a Thracian cave as a man-demon {ivepw!rodal/im>, 
Eur. Bhes. 971). See, further, Usener, Getter- 
namen, p. 248 ff. ; a somewhat difierent view is 
taken by Bolide, Psyche*, i. 95, 153. As the 
shades of ancestors, so long as they are treated 
with due respect, are expected to show favour, a 
reference to the ‘ good demon ’ sometimes implies 
nothing more than this (Waser, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
iv. 2012). But the good demon also appears in 
circumstances which cannot be associated with 
ancestor-worship. In Boeotia a sacrifice to the 
good demon was made the occasion for first tasting 
the new must (Plut. Qu. Conv. iii. 7. 1, p. 655 E) ; 
and at Athens it was the custom after dinner to 

E our out a small libation of unmixed wine in his 
onour (Aristoph. Eq. 85, etc.). At other times 
he is the personification of good fortune, as the 
protecting spirit of a community, a family, or an 
individual ; in this sense, Nero arrogated to him- 
self the title of ‘ good demon of the world ’ {GIG \ 
iii. 4699). See Bohde, i. 254 f. _ I 

With the various manifestations of the good 
demon we may contrast cases where the influence 
of the spirit was pernicious. An evil spirit was 
often conceived as a ghost. 

A good illustration la afforded by the atory o( Eathymua the 
boxer, who fought with a ' hero ' enshrined at Temesa in S. Italy. 
This was the ghost of one of Odysseus' crew, Polites or Alybaa, 
who had been atoned to death by the people of Temesa for 
ravishing a girl. Every year the ghost required the dedication 
to him of the fairest maiden in Temesa as his wife, which was 
yielded ^ the townsfolk in order to save themselves from bis 
wrath. The practice was of immemorial antiquity at the time 
when Euthymus chanced to come to Temesa, and, having 
entered the temple, saw the maiden, and fell in lore mth her. 
So Euthymus put on his armour, and, when the ghost appeared, 
withstood his assault and vanquished him ; and the hero, driven 
from the land, plunged into the sea, and was never seen again. 
Pausanlas, who tells the story (vi. 6. 7-11), as well as other 
authorities (Strabo, p. 256 : Suid. !.v. Ev0u;iot), had seen a picture 
illustrating the event which he records, and, in the course of 
describing it, he quaintly remarks : ' The ghost was of a horrid 
black colour, and bis whole appearance was most dreadful, and 
he wore a wolfskin.' The ghost-idea Is less prominent in the 
story of the demon of Anagyrus, one of the Athenian demes, 
who destroyed the family of a neighbouring peasant for a 
trespass committed on his sanctuary (Suid. s.v. 'Avayvpao-iov 
iatiiuv). 

Hesiod (Op, 159, 172) distinguished between 
‘heroes’ and ‘demons,’ and later philosophical 
speculation treated demons as belonging to a 
higher grade of dignity (Plut. de Def. Or. 10, p. 
415 B). But in stories like the above the two 
terms are used without distinction ; and heroes 
as ghostly beings were considered so dangerous 
that persons passing by their shrines were warned 
to keep silence, lest they should suffer injury 
(Hesych. s.v. KoclTTovas). The belief that a hero 
is incapable of conferring blessings, and is only 
powerful to work ill, is enforced by Babrius, 
Fab. 63. 

Other evil demons are represented as specially 
attached to an individual. Thus, the dread and 
strange vision of monstrous and fearful shape 
which appeared to M. Brutus in his last campaign 
announced itself to him as his evil demon (Plut. 
Brut. 36). Or an avenging demon may be the 
instrument appointed to punish the crimes of a 
particular family, as when, in the Agamemnon of 
ASschylus (1477), after the murder of her husband, 
Clytemnestra boasts that she herself is the incar- 
nate demon of the Pelopids, |so gross with o’er- 
grown flesh.’ In such capacity the evil demon 


often bore the special title of ‘Alastor’; and in 
the PerscB (357) the slave Sicinnus, who entrapped 
Xerxes into a fatal manoeuvre, so that he lost the 
battle of Salamis, is described by the Persian mes- 
senger to Atossa as having been inspired by an 
alastor. Sophocles, in referring to an action im- 
ossible for any one but a madman, does not 
esitate to say: ‘Who would choose this, unless 
maddened by avenging fiends V (Saris fii) ’f ’dXa<r- 
rdpuir voadi \Trach. 1^5]). It would be easy to 
multiply instances where demonic agencies are 
made responsible for good or evil fortune; and 
it is not surprising that the prevalence of such 
opinions opened the door to chicanery and im- 
osture. Among the crowds of oracle-mongers, 
iviners, and interpreters of dreams, who swarmed 
at Athens during the latter part of the 5th cent. 
B.C., were some who professed to foretell the future 
by the agency of familiar spirits obedient to their 
summons. A notorious instance was Eurycles the 
ventriloquist (lyyaarplfivdos, arepvbpavris), who, by 
giving utterance to his oracles in a feigned voice, 
persuaded his hearers that they were the pro- 
nouncements of a demon lodged within his own 
breast (Aristoph. Ve^. 1019; Plat, Sojph. 252 C 
and the scholL). This proceeding corresponds 
exactly with the methods of savage magicians, as 
reported by E, B. Tylor in his article on ‘ Demon- 
ology’ (EBr^ vii. 63). 

The notion of a_ guardian spirit, which watches 
over a man from his birth, directs his actions, and 
may be either friendly or hostile, was widely enter- 
tained among the Greeks. It is best expressed in 
the famous fragment of Menander (550 K.): ‘By 
every man at birth a good demon takes his stand, 
to initiate him in the mysteries of life,’ This is 
not a literary fancy, but a popular opinion ; ‘ Thera 
are many who have a craven soul, but a good 
demon,’ says Theognis (161). Or \.-e may appeal 
to Pindar, a witness of a very different type (Pyth. 
V. 122) ; ‘ The mighty purpose of Zeus directs the 
demon of those whom he loves’ (see W. Headlam, 
in JPh xxx._ [1906] 304 ; Bohde, ii. 316 ; Usener, 
296). But, in regard to the force of particular 
passages, there is room for disagreement. The 
word Salpuv is used in such a way that it is often 
difficult to seize its exact significance in a parti- 
cular context. Thus, besides bearing the special 
meaning with which we are now concerned, it may 
be employed either (1) as a synonym of 8e6s, dis- 
tinguishable, if at all, as expressing the Divine 
power manifested in action rather than the Divine 
personality as an object of worship ; or (2) in the 
abstract sense of destiny. Yet, although we may 
sometimes hesitate (as, e.g., in Eur. Ion, 1374, 
Supp. 592) between the abstract and the concrete 
meaning, with a view to the selection of an English 
equivalent, it is unlikely that to a Greek the word 
ever became so colourless as the tr. ‘ fate ’ or ‘ des- 
tiny ’ suggests. That this was the original sense, 
as nas been suggested in recent times (Gruppe, Gr. 
Mythol. 991, n. 4 ; see, however, Usener, 292), is 
hardly credible. 

We have seen that the belief in the separate 
existence of the soul after death leads to the 
assumptions that the souls of the dead arejjower- 
ful over the living, and that other potencies of a 
similar character, spirit-like but not souls, exist 
independently and visit the earth. A further step 
is taken when these demons are regarded as capahlo 
of entering into and possessing human bodies (Gom- 
perz, Greek Thinkers [Eng. tr. 1901], ch. i. §§ 5, 6). 
This may be illustrated by the various instances in 
which the human_ representative is permanently or 
temporarily identified with the Dinne being whose 
power he assumes. Hermes became incarnate in the 
ministrante at the oracle of Trophonius at Lebadea 
(Pausan. ix. 39. 7), Bacchus in the mystce (echol. 
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tormenting in sleep, causing death by enchantment 
or by fever, assisting lovers to exact vengeance, or 
helping those who wished to attract or recall an 
unfaithful mistress (cf. the series of tabellae de- 
yofionis, the dominating Egyptian element in which 
is nevertheless tinged with magic of Asiatic or 
North African origin). The baleful activity of all 
these ghosts is naturally specially excited at certain 
unfavourable times in the calendar (see Calendar 
[Egyp.]), and they come in their hordes at these 
times to join the troops of evil ' spirits’ struggling 
against order (see Dualism [Egyp.]), just like a 
band of plunderers accompanying the real com- 
batants. Very seldom do we find mention of a 
AAm playing the simple inoffensive part of a ghost 
(Budge cites one example, in Egyp. Magic, fond. 
1899, p. 219, of a khu which points out to a mortal 
a suitable place for building a tomb), this form of 
activity being reserved especially for the ‘doubles’ 
and the ‘ souls ’ (see State of the Dead [Egyp.]). 

10 . Conclusions. — The original complete con- 
fusion of troops of demons (or spirits) with the 
earliest gods has been affirmed repeatedly in this 
article. On the other hand, it has been said that 
the spirits of the dead were confused with the 
demons as to habitat, needs, functions, character, 
and powers. This double assertion would require 
a more detailed demonstration than is here possible. 
Presented thus in a condensed form, it seems to 
lead, by syllogism, to an eq^uating of the spirits of 
the dead ivith the first gods, in whole or m part. 
But, as a matter of fact, no theory of Eg 3 ^tian 
religion could be more contrary to truth or more 
capable of vitiating all Icnowledge of that religion. 
Never at any time or under any form did the 
Egyptian dead become gods. The case of the sons 
or heirs of gods (chiefs and Icings) belongs to an 
entirely difieront^ category, and the confusion of 
the dead with Osiris, or some other of the gods of 
the dead, by magic or by religious process is either 
an euonymous assimilation or an ansorption of the 
dead man’s personality by an already existing god. 
It is, therefore, absolutely necessary to insist on 
the fact that the demons and spirits, the original 
forms of the Egyptian gods, have nothing to do 
with the spirite of the dead in their essential 
nature, but merely resemble them in the aspects 
of their activity (see State of the Dead [Egyp.]). 
Between the nature of ‘spirits’ and ‘demons’ — all 
those myriads of beings, this ‘ dust of gods ’ from 
which tne gods sprang — and the nature^ of the 
spirits of the dead there is an impassable limit set 
which Lang has called ‘ the abyss of death.’ The 
spirits, or khuu, of the Egyptian dead come from 
beings who did not exist before their birth on 
earth, who have known physical death, and are 
liable to suffer the ‘second death,’ or final de- 
struction. None of these three characteristics can 
be applied to the demons or genii any more than 
to the first of the actual gods, who became de- 
tached from their various innumerable troops of 
spirits. Later theologies credited the gods or the 
historic period with having been bom, and even 
attributed to Osiris or his mythological ‘doublets’ 
a ^physical death. They never touched on the 
third characteristic. jtod, on the other hand, 
Egypt never knew of an ordinary mortal who 
became a god, or for whom there was such a possi- 
bility even under the humble form of a demon. 

LrrERATORi!. — The provisional state of the sources and 
evidence regarding demonology has been noted in the course 
of the article. The whole theory of spirits has never been 
gathered together in one work ; views on the spirits, however, 
are scattered through all the works that discuss Egyptian 
religion. We may only mention, among those in which the 
information is more specially grouped, the following: E. 
Amdlineau, Prolegomines, Paris, lOOS (where an exactly op- 
posite euhemeristio theory is supported at length) ; E. A. W. 
Budge, Egyptian Magic, London, 1901, Gods of the Egyptians, 
do. 1004, Liturgy of Funerary Offerings, do. 1909, Opening of 


the Mouth, do. 1909, and Eooh of the Dead, do. 1909: A 
Erman, Die Ugypt. Relig., Berlin, 1905 ; G. Maspero, Studu 
M mythgl. et d'archiol, vol. ii., Paris, 1893, and Contes pojm. 
laired, do, 1908; W. M. F. Petrie, Religion and ConsMenca 
in Aiuient Egypt, London, 1898. A certain number of details 
are given in the manuals of Egyp. religion of Ermoni (Paris. 
1910), Petrie (London, 1906), Virey (Paris, 1910), and A. 
Wiedemann (Munster, 1890). The documentation proper 
naturally fills the whole series of Egyptological monumental 
bibllogr^hy. See especially, besides the works already men- 
tioned, E. Lefdbure, Bypogles royaux de Titles, Paris, 1883 : 
and P. Lacau, Sarcophages antirieurs au Jfouvel Empire, 
Indexes, Oairo, 1903-1900. GEORGE FOUCABT. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Greek).— Students 
of Greek literature cannot fail to be impressed by 
the complex system of the Olympian theocracy, 
and by the richness of legendaiy fable which en- 
velops it. In variety of detail and precision of 
outlme it seems to be separated by long periods of 
development from the vague beliefs and rude cere- 
monies which characterize the religions of primi- 
tive man. But, while it is certain that the Greek 
gods, as they appear in literature, are the product 
of a long course of evolution, beliefs in the exist- 
ence of varions snpematural beings, which belong 
to an earlier stratum of religious thought, and can 
be paralleled from the records now available of 
savage superstitions, continued to maintain them- 
selves during historical times. Of these inter- 
mediate beings the most important are those 
known as demons. 

I. In early times. — In early religion the most 
powerful forces are those which are comprehen- 
sively attributed to Animism. To these belong 
the notions that all natural objects are informed 
with a living principle akin to the human soul, 
and that the souls of the dead continue to visit 
the haunts with which they were familiar in life. 
To the operation of these spiritual powers are 
ascribed such of the vicissitudes of life as cannot 
be explained by visible agencies. Similarly, it is 
inferred that the soul of a living man may be tem- 
porarily detached from its normal habitation in 
the body, as in sleep or trance; and that the 
bodies of the living may be possessed by alien 
spirits, as in epilepsy, lunacy, or hysteria. _ There 
is plenty of evidence that beliefs of this kind 
flourished in ancient Greece as vigorously as they 
have survived in medimval and modem times ; and 
the general name of ' demons,’ which the Greeks 
gave to certain of these invisible but potent spirits, 
has been adopted by modem writers, who einploy 
the term ‘ denion*logy ’ to describe the science 
relating to supernatural beings 4vith a nature 
intermediate between that of gods and_ men. 

But, in the exposition of these beliefs, we are 
met xvith difficulties arising from the nature of the 
evidence. We cannot reach the cmde fancies of 
the vulgar in their original form, but are obliged 
to view them through the transfiguring medium of 
literature. The rationalizing genius of the race 
stands in our way. The notices relating to demons 
are draivn, for the most part, either from the wnt- 
ings of philosophers, who endeavoured to harmonize 
current superstitions with their own interpretation 
of the universe ; or from poetry, where the creative 
imagination insensibly tones the simple outlines of 
the popular conception. 

The earliest text requiring notice is the parage 
of Hesiod (Op. 122 ff., 251 fU) in which he identifies 
the demons with the souls of those who lived m the 
Golden Age. They are described as continuing 
in the upper world, kindly guardians of men, di^ 
tributors of prosperity and wealth, but wrapped 
in darkness so as to be invisible while they wander 
over every region of the earth. Here we meet the 
statement that the demons are the souls of the 
dead, overlaid with the legend of the Four Ages 
and the deterioration of mankind. I'or the popular 
belief on which it rests we must refer to passages 
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’(vhere the Greek Sal/ioves is employed, like the 
Latin manes, to denote the spirits of the departed 
(Lucian, de Luctu, 24 ; for the evidence of inscrip- 
tions, where 0eots Sal/ioeiv = dis manibus, see Eoscher, 
i. 929 ; Frazer, Pausan., 1900, iv. 24). The literary 
evidence is hardly less conclusive, when we find 
Darius and Mcestis described as demons in refer- 
ence to their condition after death (/Esch. Pers. 
623 ; Eur. Ale. 1003), and when the Muse prophe- 
sies that Ehesus, though dead, shall rest hidden in 
a Thracian cave as a man-demon [avOpuTroSalfitay, 
Eur. Jthes. 971). See, further, Usener, Gbtter- 
namen, p. 248 ff. ; a somewhat different view is 
taken hy Eohde, Psyche*, i. 95, 153. As the 
shades of ancestors, so long as they are treated 
with due respect, are expected to show favour, a 
reference to the ‘ good demon ’ sometimes implies 
nothing more than this (Waser, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
iv. 2012). But the good demon also appears in 
circumstances wMch cannot he associated with 
ancestor-worship. In Boeotia a sacrifice to the 
good demon was made the occasion for first tasting 
the new must (Pint. Qtn. Conv. iii. 7. 1, p._ 655 E) ; 
and at Athens it was the custom after dinner to 
our out a small libation of unmixed wine in his 
onour (Aristoph. Eq. 85, etc.). At other times 
he is the personification of good fortune, as the 
protecting spirit of a community, a family, or an 
individual ; in this sense, Nero arrogated to him- 
self the title of ‘good demon of the world’ {GIG 
iii. 4699). See Eohde, i. 254 f. 

With the various manifestations of the good 
demon we may contrast cases where the influence 
of the spirit was pernicious. An evil spirit was 
often conceived as a ghost. 

A good lllustrotion is afforded by the story of Kathymus the 
boxer, who fought with a ‘ hero ' enshrined at Temesa in S. Italy. 
This was the ghost of one of Odysseus’ crew, Poiites or Alybas, 
who had been stoned to death by the people of Temesa for 
ravishing a girl. Every year the ghost required the dedication 
to him of the fairest maiden in Temesa as his wife, which was 
yielded ^ the townsfolk in order to save themselves from his 
wrath. The practice was of immemoriai antiquity at the time 
when Euthymus chanced to come to Temesa, and, having 
entered the temple, B,aw the maiden, and fell in iove with her. 
So Euthymus put on his armour, and, when the ghost appeared, 
withstood his assauitand vanquished him ; and the hero, driven 
from the land, piunged into the sea, and was never seen again. 
Fausanlas, who tells the eto^ (vi. 6. 7-11), as well as other 
authorities (Strabo, p. 256 : Suid. s.v. EvSv/xos), bad seen a picture 
illustrating the event which ha records, and, in the course of 
describing it, he quaintiy remarks : ■ The ghost was of a horrid 
black colour, and his whole appearance was most dreadful, and 
he wore a wolfskin.' The ghost-idea is less prominent in the 
story of the demon of Anagj-rus, one of the Athenian demes, 
who destroj'ed the family of a neighbouring peasant for a 
trespass committed on his sanctuary (Suid. i.v, ’Avayvpatnor 
Satfioiv). 

Hesiod {Op. 159, 172) distinguished between 
‘ heroes and ‘demons,’ and later philosophic^ 
speculation treated demons as belonging to a 
higher grade of dignity (Plut. de Def. Or. 10, p. 
415 B). But in stories like the above the two 
terms are used without distinction; and heroes 
as ghostly beings were considered so dangerous 
that persons passing by their shrines were warned 
to keep silence, lest they should suffer injury 
(Hesych. s.v. tcpelrrovai). The belief that a hero 
is incapable of conferring blessings, and is only 
powerm to work ill, is enforced by Babrius, 
63. ^ 

Other evil demons are represented as specially 
attached to an individual. Thus, the dread and 
strange vision of monstrous and fearful shape 
which appeared to M. Brutus in his last campaign 
announced itself to him as his evil demon (Plut. 
Brut. 36). Or an avenging demon may be the 
instrument appointed to punish the crimes of a 
particular family, as when, in the Agamemnon of 
jEschylus (1477), after the murder of her husband, 
Clytemnestra boasts that she herself is the incar- 
nate demon of the Pelopids, ‘so gross with o’er- 
grown flesh.’ In such capacity the evil demon 


often bore the special title of ‘Alastor’; and in 
the PerscB (357) the slave Sieinnus, who entrapped 
Xerxes into a fatal manoeuvre, so that he lost the 
battle of Salamis, is described by the Persian mes- 
senger to Atossa as having been inspired by an 
alastor. Sophocles, in referring to an action im- 
ossible for any one but a madman, does not 
esitate to say : ‘ Who would choose this, unless 
maddened by avenging fiends V (5<n-« ni) ’f ’dXac-- 
Tbpwv^ voa-di [Track. 1235]). It would be easy to 
multiply instances where demonic agencies are 
made responsible for good or evil fortune ; and 
it is not surprising that the prevalence of such 
opinions opened the door to chicanery and im- 
osture. Among the crowds of oracle-mongers, 
iviners, and interpreters of dreams, who swarmed 
at Athens during the latter part of the 6th cent. 
B.C., were some who professed to foretell the future 
by the agency of familiar spirits obedient to their 
summons. _ A notorious instance was Eurycles the 
ventriloquist {tyyatrrp[p.vdos, arepvbpavTii), who, by 
giving utterance to his oracles in a feigned voice, 
persuaded his hearers that they were the pro- 
nouncements of a demon lodged within his own 
breast (Aristoph, Vesp. 1019 ; Plat. Soph. 252 0 
and the scholl.). This proceeding corresponds 
exactly with the methods of savage magicians, as 
reported by E. B. Tylor in his article on ‘ Demon- 
ology ’ (EBr* vii. 63). 

The notion of a guardian spirit, which watches 
over a man from his birth, directs his actions, and 
may be either friendly or hostile, was widely enter- 
tained among the Greeks. It is best expressed in 
the famous fragment of Menander (650 K.); ‘By 
every man at birth a good demon takes his stand, 
to initiate him in the mysteries of life.’ This is 
not a literary fancy, but a popular opinion : ‘ There 
are many who have a craven som, but a good 
demon,’ says Theognis (161). Or \;e may appeal 
to Pindar, a witness of a very different type [Pyth. 
V, 122) : ‘ The mighty purpose of Zeus directs the 
demon of those whom ne loves’ (see W. Headlam, 
in JPh XXX. [1906] 304 ; Eohde, ii. 316 ; Usener, 
296), But, in regard to the force of particular 
passages, there is room for disagreement. The 
word Balfiwv is used in such a way that it is often 
difficult to seize its exact significance in a parti- 
cular context. Thus, besides bearing the special 
meaning with which we are now concerned, it may 
be employed either (1) as a synonym of Ms, dis- 
tinguishable, if at all, as expressmg the Divine 
power manifested in action rather than the Divine 
personality as an object of worship ; or (2) in the 
abstract sense of destiny. Yet, although we may 
sometimes hesitate (as, e.g., in Eur. Ion, 1374, 
Supp. 692) between the abstract and the concrete 
meaning, with a view to the selection of an English 
equivalent, it is unlikely that to a Greek the word 
ever became so colourless as the tr. ‘ fate ’ or ‘ des- 
tiny’ suggests. That this was the original sense, 
ns has been suggested in recent times (Gruppe, ffr. 
Mythol. 991, n. 4; see, however, Usener, 292), is 
hardly credible. 

We have seen that the belief in the separate 
existence of the soul after death leads to the 
assumptions that the souls of the dead are power- 
ful over the living, and that other potencies of a 
similar character, spirit-like but not souls, exist 
independently and visit the earth. A further step 
is taken when these demons are regarded as capable 
of entering into and possessing human bo^es (Gom- 
perz, Greek Thinkers [Eng. tr. 1901], ch. i. §§ 5, 6). 
This may be illustrated by the various instances in 
which the human representative is permanently or 
temporarily identified with the Divine being whose 
power he assumes. Hermes became incarnate in the 
ministrants at the oracle of Trophonius at Lebadea 
(Pausan. ix. 39. 7), Bacchus in the mysta (schol. 
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on Aristoph. Jigf. 408). Similar is the inspiration 
drawn from the chewing or eating of magic sub- 
stances, such as the laurel leaves sacred to Apollo 
(Soph. frag. 811, etc.), or the honey which inspired 
the Thrite on Parnassus (Horn. h. Rena. 660). 
These are special applications of the general belief 
in demonic possession, which is implicit in the use 
of tlie adjectives eiSalnoii', KaKoSalfiuv, etc., and is 
expressed by that of the verbs KaKoSai/iovav, Sai/iovl- 
(Soph. frag. 173), and Sai/iovap (Eur. Phan. 
888, with the present writer’s note). The demon 
which took possession of a man’s body was some- 
times conceived as a fiery spirit, which raised the 
blood to a condition of fever. Hence the fiery 
emblems of love (Gruype, 849, n. 7), which per- 
meates the frames of its victims with a feverish 
ecstasy. Hippocrates found it necessary to combat 
the superstition that epilepsy is due to some god — 
Poseidon, Apollo, Ares, or Hecate — having taken 
possession of the sick man (Morb. sacr. 692 K). 
Pbaidra’s wasting sickness is attributed by the 
chorus in the Htppolyhis of Euripides to posses- 
sion by Pan, Hecate, the Corybantes, Cybele, or 
Dictynna (141-147); and the sudden illness of 
Glauce, described in the Medea, was thought by 
those present to have been caused by the anger of 
Pan (1172). See also Usonor, 294. 

2. In the classical age. — ^The Olympian religion, 
if we may call by this name the impression ivliich 
we receive from Greek literature about the ordi- 
nary beliefs of the classieal age, is a composite 
structure, largely built up by the transference 
from past generations of elements on which time 
has Worked an essential change. The demons 
passed into gods ; the shadowy gods became defi- 
nitely conceived personalities. A good illustration 
of tins process may be taken from the development 
which can bo traced in the notions entertained of 
the Nymphs (Gomperz, i. 26). The Oreads, Dryads, 
and Naiads owe their origin to the fetishism which 
believes that every natural object is endowed with 
a living spirit. In course of time the spirit is 
separated from its environment; the Dryad, for 
example, inhabits the oak, but the oak itself is 
no longer animate. But the indwelling spirit has 
not yet become immortal ; the Dryad cannot out- 
live the oak (Horn. A. Aphrod. 257 ; Apoll. Rhod. 
ii. 481), A later stage has been reached when 
Homer describes how the Rivers and N3miphs were 
summoned by Zeus to join the conclave of the im- 
mortals (if. XX. 7 ff.). We need not pause to illus- 
trate the process by which a tribal deity has been 
elevated to national dignity, or a god with limited 
powers has merged his identity in the attributes of 
an Olympian. Other demons have taken subaltern 
rank in tlie celestial hierarchy, as when the Cory- 
bantes are classed as the attendants {■trpfmdKoi) of 
Rhea (Strabo, 472), and the Satyri attach them- 
selves to Dionysus. JEiiryrumus, a grisly demon 
who ate the flesh of corpses, was painted by Poly- 
gnotus among the inhabitants of the lower world ; 
he was blue-black in colour like a carrion-fly, his 
teeth were bared, and he was sitting on the skin 
of a vulture (Pausan. x. 28. 7). Dionysus was 
sometimes attended by Akratos, the potent spirit 
of the unmixed ivine (Pausan. i. 2. 6); and Apliro- 
dite by Tychon, perhaps the spirit of good luck, not 
unlike our Puck or Robin Goodfellow (Gruppe, 853, 
n. 2). Even the hell-hounds of Hecate are recog- 
nized as evil demons (Euseb. Freep. Evang. iv. 

7, 8). 

It has recently been contended (Parnell, CQS v. [1909] 444) 
that the personification of abstract Ideas ns Divine beings claim- 
ing our veneration and worship is to be explained as due to the 
demonic power which was attributed by a primitive habit of ; 
mind to any outbreak of excessive emoUon. Typical cases are 
quoted from the ceremonial observances paid in various parts of 
Greece to Shame, Pitj’, Laughter, Fear (Pausan. i. 17. 1 ; Pint. 
VUomen. 9). If the suggestion is correct, it throws a remark- 
able light upon the development of Greek psychology. It is 


easier to recognize primitive ideas in the deification of Madneii 
(Pausan. vUi. 84. 1) and Hunger (Pint. Qu. Conn. Vi. 8. 1, p 
094 A). The Mnniio are supposed by Pausanias to be the Erinyes 
under another title, ns producing frenzy in their victims. But 
Hunger is hardly to bo explained as the concrete embodiment 
given to the sufferings of starvation. Eather we should later 
t^t the failure of the crops through drought, and the ivasting 
of the flocks and herds through disease, were taken as irre- 
fragable testimony to the operation of a malignant and super- 
natural power. In order to overt such a calami^, on annual 
expulsion of a disease-laden scapegoat in the character of a 
slave, who was beaten with rods of willow to the words of the 
refrain, ‘Out of doors with famine, and In-doors with plenty 
and health 1 ' took place at the town of Ohmroaee in Bceotia, 
Plutarch, in the passage quoted above, tells us that he had 
himself performed the ceremony when holding the office of 
chief magistrate. For its significance, see Frazer, OJ33. 1900. 
iii. 124ff. ' 

Again, as tbe crude fancies of primitive super- 
stition ceased to correspond with advancing en- 
lightenment, they tended to gather round them 
the details of legendary adventures, and to become 
associated, in the record of a mythical past, with 
particular localities or heroic names. The Sphinx, 
a ravening monster, compact of indigenous stories 
of a destructive dragon fused ivitb Oriental or 
Egyptian elements, was localized in Bceotia and 
connected ivith tbe story of (Edipus. The Harpies 
or I Snatchers’ (Horn. Od. xiv, 371), another com- 
posite notion in the evolution of which wind- 
demons and death-angels had taken part, sur- 
vived ultimately for their share in the punishment 
of Phinens, which was related as an incident in 
the voyage of tbe Argonauts. They are nearly 
related to the Erinyes and the Sirens— both 
chthonic agencies ; but, whereas the belief in an 
avenging spirit punishing homicide survived longer, 
and has preserved the Erinyes in literature as a 
potent spiritual force, the Sirens soon passed into 
the region of fairy-land, and were remembered 
chiefly from Homer’s description of them in the 
Odyssey. The Gorgons — also under-world powers 
and storm-spirits — are hardly known to tradition 
except through the adventures of Perseus. 

Besides these, there was a whole host of sprites, 
bogeys, and hobgoblins which remained nearer 
to their primitive associations. Their names are 

f eneric rather than jiersonal, and they were rarely 
ignified ^ a connexion with some heroic tale. 
Such was Empusa, a demonic apparition that ap- 
peared sometimes at mid-day and sometimes by 
night. She had the power of continually changing 
her shape, hut could he detected, it would seem, 
by the donkey’s leg which was her constant attri- 
bute (see Dem. xviii. 130 ; Aristoph. Ban. 289 ft'.). 
Gello — a name wliich has been comp.ared with tbe 
Arabic ghoul — was a spectre which kidnapped 
children. Almost unknoum to literature, the 
name lasted through the Middle Ages, and sur- 
vives in some localities down to the present day 
(Maas, in Pauly-Wissowa, vii. 1005). Somewhat 
more familiar to us is Mormo, a bogey of the nur- 
sery, invoked to frighten children (Theocr. xv. 
40 ; Xen. Bell. iv. 4. 17)— perhaps a hypocoristic 
form of Mormolyke — a werwolf [iioppoKiKua, Plat. 
Phasdo, 77 E, etc.). Another bogey-name is that 
of Lamia, who was said to have the remarkable 
power of taking out her eyes and putting them 
hack at pleasure. She also was a kidnapper and 
murderess of children, and is sometimes identified 
with Mormo and Gello, as if these were different 
names of the same monster. But in Lamia there 
are more traces of a definite personality ; and she 
has almost become a mythical heroine, as a Libyan 
queen beloved by Zeus, whose children were killeu 
by Hera, and who in consequence revenged herself 
by killing other children (see Didymus tro. schol. 
Aristoph. Pax, 768). To the same class belonged 
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rented by the ignorant to account for the night- 
mare which results from indigestion ; and he is 
not always distinguished from Epiales, the cold 
shiyering-fit which preceded an attack of fever 
(Aristoph. Vesp, 1037). Ephialtes was sometimes 
figured as the long-eared owl (<Jrof). Owls (<rrplYrei) 
were regarded as birds of evil omen {Poetee Lyriei 
GrcBci*, ed. Bergk, Leipzig, 1878-82, iii. 664), and 
as embodiments of the spirits of the dead which 
appear by night to suck the blood of the living — a 
superstition which survives in modem Greece. 

For the conception denoted by Keres, which is 
closely allied to, and largely co-extensive with, the 
present subject, see the article under that title. 

3 . In the hands of the philosophers. — We have 
now to examine how the popular belief in demons 
was treated by the philosophical schools. Thales 
is credibly reported to have said (Arist. de Anima, 
L 6 . 411a 8 ) that all things are full of gods, and 
it is hardly to be doubted that in so maintaining 
he sought to explain Animistic beliefs by the 
application of rational principles. By the Pytha- 
goreans a belief in demons was always fostered, 
especially in their character as representing the 
souls of the dead. They entertained no doubt 
that such demons were visible as if in actual bodily 
presence, and were surprised that any one should 
deny that he had ever seen a demon (Arist. frag. 
193 [Bose]). All the air, they said, is full of 
souls, and these are called demons and heroes. 
It is they who send dreams and signs of disease 
and good health not only to men, but also to 
sheep and cattle. With them relations are_ estab- 
lished by purification and expiation, by divination 
and by omens (Diog. Laert. viii. §Z). Hence 
Ariatoxenus (Stob. Flor, 79. 45) is following 
Pythagoras when he recommends the worship of 

f ods and demons, and the Golden Poem places the 
eroes and subterranean demons, i.e. the souls of 
the dead, after the gods, but as worthy of honour 
corresponding to their degree. Later doxo- 
graphers (Aet. Plac, i. 8 . 2) join Pythagoras with 
Thales, Plato, and the Stoics in holding that 
demons and heroes are spiritual substances, or 
souls separated from bodies, and that there are 
good and bad demons corresponding to the same 
varieties of soul. There is also attributed to 
Pythagoras the fantastic notion that the sound 
emitted from a brass gong when struck is the 
voice of a demon shut up within the metal 
{Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. 41). The popular idea of 
an indwelling demon, by which a man is pos- 
sessed or controlled, was refined and interpreted 
by several philosophers. To Heraclitus (frag, 
119 [Diels]) m ascribed the pregnant saying that i 
‘character is each man’s demon,’ his inner self is j 
his true divinity, and his fate is moulded by his 
own individuality. The same thought is expressed ! 
by Epicharmus in a simpler form : ‘ His disposi- 
lion IS to each man a good or bad demon ’ (frag. I 
268 [Kaibel]). Similar but less striking is the 
saying of Democritus that ‘ blessedness dwells not 
in herds or gold, but the soul is the dwelling- j 
place of the. blessed being’ (frag, 171 [Diels]), j 
Democritus (Sext. adv. Math. ix. 19) explained 1 
the belief in gods by degrading them to the level 
of demons, which he held to be material images per- j 
ceptible to our senses, long-lived but not immortal. 
Empedocles speaks of the wanderings of wicked 
demons, which have been cast out of the abodes of 1 
the blest but return there after a banishment of I 
30,000 years, during which they pass through vari - 1 
ous stages of incarnation (frag. 115, 2 ). These ' 
Satpoyei, as Hippolytus explains, are human souls ; j 
but they are not necessarily separable entities, j 
since the figurative language of the poem requires 
to be controlled by the materialism of the philo- , 
Bophical system which it expounds (see Bumet, 1 
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Early Greek Philosophy, 1892, p. 271 ; Eohde, iL 
178 fl-.). 

Socrates was in the habit of asserting that he 
was frequently impeded by a Divine sign from 
taking a_ particular course of action. This cns- 
tomary sign was imparted through the medium of 
a warning voice, and was manifested on trifling 
as well as on important occasions (Plat. Apol. 
31 D, 40 A), The deduction that Socrates intended 
to imply_ that he_ was guided throughout his life 
by a familiar spirit, though at one time generally 
held, has in recent years fallen into disfavour (sea 
Zeller, Socrates [Eng. tr. 1868], p, 82 ff.; H. Jack- 
son, in JPh V, [1873] 2323’.). But, whatever may 
have been the real intention of Socrates, it can 
hardly be denied that, in a society where the belief 
in the existence of demons was widely prevalent, 
to many of his hearers the Divine sign must have 
suggested such an agency. 

Plato, in this sphere as elsewhere, has gathered 
up the threads of previous speculations and woven 
them into new combinations by the play of his 
philosophic fancy. In accordance with popular 
tradition, he says that the demons are the bastard 
sons of gods ^ nymphs or some other mothers 
(Apol. 27 D). The demons are of an airy substance, 
inferior to the heavenly ether, and serve as inter- 
preters between gods and men (Epinom. 984 E). 
Love is a great demon ; like all spirits, he is inter- 
mediate between the Ilivine and the mortal ; he 
conveys to the gods the prayers and sacrifices of 
men, and to men the commands and replies of 
the gods (Symp. 202 E). This recalls the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine previously quoted, and Proclus 
says it is also Orphic ; modem critics have seen in 
it a mode of reconciliation between the old theo- 
logy and the new conception of an inaccessible 
gou (Gruppe, 1054). Plato accepts the popular 
view of demons, as identical with the souls of the 
dead : when a good man dies, he is honoured by 
being enrolled as a demon, which is only another 
form of Satniiay, 'the wise one’ (Cratyl. 398 B). 
Every man has a distinct demon which attends 
him during life and after death (Phcedo, 107 D, 
Bep. 617 D). Each demon has his oivn allotted 
sphere of operation, and watches over his appointed 
chame like a shepherd over his flock [Polit. 271 D, 
272 E). The last-quoted passages are draivn from 
the narratives of the myths with which Plato 
diversified his more formal arguments, and his 
true mind is to be sought rather in a passage of 
the Timaius (90 A) in which, with a reminiscence 
of Heraclitus, he declares that God has given to 
each man, as a guiding genius, the supreme form 
of sou) within us, the rational faculty wnich dwells 
in the summit of oar body and lifts us towards our 
celestial kindred. 

Aristotle is reported to have assented to the 
belief that all men have demons which accompany 
them during the whole period of their mortal 
existence (frag. 193 [Bose]) ; but it is impossible 
to say whether he attached to it any philosophical 
importance. Xenocrates agreed with the state- 
ment in the Timceits, that the soul of man is his 
guardian spirit (Arist. Top. ii. 6. 112a, 37) ; and 
he also maintained the existence of a number of 


good and bad demons (Zeller, Plato, etc. [Eng. tr. 
1876], p. 593). But the school which did most to 
establish a belief in demons as a part of the mental 
equipment of its students was unquestionably the 
Stoic. The Stoics sought with unwearied industry 
to firing eve^ conception of popular religion into 
connexion with their oum theology; and their 
doctrine of pantheism enabled them without diffi- 
culty to find a place for the demons within their 
system. They were firmly convinced of the ex- 
istence of demons, which, having like passions with 
men, and responding to their desires and fears. 
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their pains and pleasures, superintended and 
directed their fortunes (Diog. Laert. vii. 151). 
These demons are composed of soul-suhstance, 
which is not scattered and lost, as Epicurus main- 
tained (fram, 336, 337 [Usener]), at the dissolu- 
tion of the body,_hut, having in itself the principle 
of permanence, is located in the region beneath 
the moon, and sustained, like the other stars, hy 
the exhalations rising from the earth (Sext. adv. 
Math. xs.. 71). Posidonius, who gave particular 
attention to the matter, explained that human 
souls after death are not sufficiently pure to reach 
the upper other, and are restricted to the lower 
level, where they congregate among the demons. 
Hence it is that, with the strictest accuracy, the 
soul dwelling within the body may be described 
as the ‘ demon horn with us ’ (Schmekel, Philos, d. 
mittl. Stoa, Berlin, 1892, p, 256). On the other 
hand, the Epicureans controverted these fairy- 
tales there are no such beings as demons ; and, 
even if there were, it is inconceivable that they 
would assume human shape, or that it would be 
possible for them to communicate ivith ns by 
Meech or otherwise (Plut. Brut. 37 ; see, further, 
Epicur. frags. 393, 394 [Usener]). 

^ writers of a later period, such as Maximus 
Tjndus, Apuleius, and Philostratns, the maxims 
of demonology have come to he commonplaces, 
partly owing to the influence of the sources which 
we have enumerated, and partly hy the contact 
with Oriental civilizations, which had become con- 
tinually more intimate since the beginning of the 
Hellenistic epoch (Rohde, ii. 364 ; Gruppe, 1468). 
Since the demons were regarded as nnceasingly 
active in the service of the gods, they were as- 
signed a definite place in the celestial hierarchy of 
the Neo-Platoniste, as subordinate to angels and 
archangels (Porpbyr. Ep. ad Amob. 10 ; demons 
were first associated 'uuth SyyeXot by Philo, ac- 
cording to Dieterich, Nekyia, 61). Hence, as part 
of the machinery by which the apologists of pagan- 
ism sought to shore up their tottering edifice agamst 
the assaults of the Christians, they appear ivith 
considerable frequency in the controversial writ- 
ings of the early Fathers of the Church. 

It is not within the scope of this article to 
examine the various methods employed by Greek 
magic for the purpose of averting, deceiving, or 
conciliating evil spirits. The details -will be found 
elsewhere under the titles Charsis and Amulets, 
Magic, etc. It is only within recent years that 
the comparative study of anthropology has shoivn 
the way by which the future investigation of 
Greek religion must travel. But the evidence of 
ritual drawn from literary sources is difficult to 
appraise ; partly because the development of theo- 
logy tended to obscure the primitive elements, and 
partly because the ritual facts, even when sepa- 
rated from later accretions, are capable of various 
interpretations. It is well established that the 
heating of drums and cymbals, and particularly of 
various lands of bronze vessels (schoL ad Theocr. 
ii. 36), was intended to frighten away any demons 
which might be at hand on important or ceremonial 
occasions ; similarly, the use of iron was effec- 
tive against demonic influence (Riess, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, i. 50). "When, however, the desire to 
he on good terms with evil demons is held to be 
the leading motive in such various rites as sword- 
dances, the ploughing with magic animals, the 
smearing of the face with chalk or meal, or the 
dressing of a boy in girl’s clothes (cf. GIB viL 

K 243), it must be remembered that such 
heses are far removed from certainty. The 
dehatable evidence will be found collected in 
Gruppe, 894 ff. 

For demons in relation to the Orphic cults, see 
Orphism. 


main facta are Bummarized in the articles 
f.r. Daimon,’ by von Sybel, in Eoscher, i. 938, and by Waser! 
InPauly-Wlsaowa, iv. 2010, where references are riven to the 
le^ accessible of the special treatises. See also R. Heinze 
Xenoerates, Leipzig, 1892, pp. 78-123; J. Tambomino, de 
Antiquorum JJccmonismo, Giessen, 1909. Much useful informa- 
tion will be found in O. Gmppe, Gr. Xythol und Relioiom- 
J. E. Harrison, Proleg. to the Study of 
^. N<ft(pon2 Cambridge, 1909; A. Dieterich, N«l-yia, LeipziK, 
1893, esp. mi. 46-02 ; H. Usener, (Xttemamen, Bonn, 1896, esp. 
p. 292 ft; E. Robde, Psyche*, Tubingen, 1907. ^ 

A. C. Pearson. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Hebrew).— It will 
he most convenient to divide the material into 
three periods : pre-exilic, exilic and post-exilic, 
and .Ajpocryphal. 

1, TSE PRE-EXILIO PERIOD.— 1 . In the early 
Heb. poems there is hut one allusion to an angel, 
and none to spirits or demons. The ‘ holy ones ’ 
in Dt 33^ later supposed to be angels (cf. Ac 7“, 
Gal 3**, He 2“), were probably not a part of the 
original text (cf. Driver, Deuteronomy, Edinburgh, 
1895, p. 392fr.). In Jg 5^ we reaa: ‘Curse ye 
Meroz, saith the angel of Jahweh.’ Probably the 
angel was a manifestation of Jahweh, as in the 
J document. 

2 . Our next earliest evidence is in the J docu- 
ment. In Gn 3"* cherubim are said to have been 
the guardians of Eden’s entrance. There is reason 
to believe that these beings were personified winds. 
They find a counterpart m the winged figures of 
the Assyr. sculptures, which are often pictured in 
the act of fertilizing the sacred pahn tree ; hence 
Tylor suggested that they were uunds — a view now 
accepted Dv many others.' The association of such 
figures with the tree of life would lead to the view 
that they were denizens of Paradise, and hence 
guardians of the tree of life. Apart from the 
cherubim, no other spirits appear in the early 
chapters of Genesis, but Jahweh Himself deals 
directly with men. This is the case in the Eden 
narrative (Gn 3), the Flood story (chs. 6-9), the con- 
fusion of tongues (ch. 11), and the story of Abraham 
(ch. 15). In the last-mentioned passage Jahweh 
appears as a flame of fire. 

In Gn 16'^ we first come upon the ‘angel of 
Jahweh,* who found Hagar in the wilderness and 
aided her, but whom, as v.“ shows, Hagar re- 
garded as Jahweh Himself. The word here and 
elsewhere in the OT translated ‘ angel,’ maVah, is 
from a root which appears in Arabic as l&ha, and 
in Ethiopia as la’aha, ‘ to go ’ or ‘ send as a mes- 
senger.’ In this case maVah Jahweh means a 
special mission or coming of Jahweh to accomplish 
a special purpose. The ‘ angel ’ is not, accordingly, 
an angel in the later acceptation of the term.® 
The same is true of the following instances, which 
nil appear in J, or in literature closely akin to it. 

In Gn 18 the word * onpel' is not used, but Jabweb is said to 
have visited Abrabam. The ‘ two angels* of cb. 19 are a later 
addition to the narrative, and, in the languara of a later epoch, 
describe Jahweh's companions. In Gn a ‘man’ comes 

and wrestles with Jacob ; he is in reality Jahweh, though not 
formally declared by the text to be so. This ‘ man ’ represents 
a ‘mission* or ‘coming* of Jahweh, as did the ‘angel of Jah- 
weh ’ in ch. 16. It is probably this ‘ man * who is referred to in 
Gn 4818 ns ‘ the angel which hath redeemed me [Jacob].* In Ex 
82 the ‘angel of Jahweh* appeared to Moses in the burning 
bush, but it was Jahweh Himself who saw that Mosm turned 
&sldo to see the bush and Jahweh who spoke to Moses 
fv.7). SimUarly, the ‘angel of Jahweh ‘ appeared in the war to 
stop Balaam (Nu 2222^). In Jos 613-18 a ‘man* appear^ to 


‘ angel * or ‘ manifestation* of Jahweh moveo up irom UU^ 
to Bethel. The ‘ angel of Jahweh ’ appeared to Grieon (Jg 
and it is clear from vv.2l-23 that He was Jahweh Hnnself. ^0 
same is true of the ‘ angel of Jahweh * who appeared to the -^e 
of Manoah in Jg lS 2 ff.. In 2 S 2414 pa«d faUs into the hand of 
Jahweh, who turns out (v.i6) to be His angel. , , . 

In all these passages the ‘ angel of Jahweh is 

1 Cf. Barton, Sem. Or., ’ 

there given ; also Skinner, Genesis, Edinburgh, 1910, p. 89 ff., 
for a divergent view, see art. CHSHtrs, joh p. BOSff. _ . 

2 Of. W. E. Addis, Documents of the Hexateueh, Lcrdon, 
1892, i. 24, n. 1. 
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Jahweh Himself, who has come upon some special 
mission. Pphaps it was regarded as a kind of 
partial manifestation of Jahweh, hut at all events 
there was no clear line of distinction between 
Jahweh and His angel. These manifestations of 
Jahweh 'were regarded as blessed or beautiful 
things, so that, when it was desired especially to 
praise a man, one said to him : ' Thou art good in 
my sight as an angel of God’ (of. 1 S 29®, 2 S 14W-»> 
19^). At the same time, the term tnal'ah was 
often used to designate the messenger of a king 
(see 1 S IP 16“ 19 >*•«>, and of. 1 K 20®, Jer 27»). 

In the J document other beings of the Divine 
order besides Jahweh are represented as real. 
These are called ‘ sons of God ’ (6'n^ ha-'el6htm) in 
Gn 6®- S where they are said to have taken human 
wives and to have begotten the heroes who lived in 
olden days. These beings are not called angels, 
and do not aj^ear again in pre-exilio literature. 

3. In the E document the same conditions of 
thought prevail, though here angels appear at 
times in numbers. 

In Gn 22 U an angel called to Abraham out ot heaven to pre> 
vent the sacrifice of Isaac. The present text calls him the 
‘ angel of Jahweh,' but it is thought that in the original form of 
the text he was called the ‘angel of God.’ In Gn 281® Jacob 
saw the angels of God ascending and descending upon the ladder 
of his dream, but they were so closely associated with God that 
he said : ' This is none other than the house of God.’ In Gn 
3111 the ‘angel of God ‘ appeared to Jacob in Aram, but v.l* 
tells us that he said : ‘ I am the God of Bethel.' The angel was, 
then, only a manifestation of God. In Gn 32l<r. ‘ the angels of 
God' met Jacob, and ha said: ‘This is God's host.’ Here 
apparently the angels were a manifestation of God and of His 
attendant company of spirits. In Ex it was God Himself 
who called to Moses out of the burning bush. In Ex 14i° the 
‘angel of God ’ who had gone before the camp of Israel removed 
and went behind. This angel performed the same function as 
the pillar of cloud in the J document (of. Nu 2016). That the 
'angel of God’ was practically identical with God is shown in 
Ex asses’', where God declared that His ‘ name ' was in the angel 
that should go before Israel. 

There is, then, no radical difference of conception 
between J and E. In both of them the angel of 
the Deity is usually a manifestation of Deity Him- 
self, though in one instance (Gn 32'®') the angels 
are apparently the spirits who accompany God. 
In Jg 9®® (a passage which G. F. Moore [SBOT, 
New York, 1898] attributes to E), God is said to 
have sent an evil spirit between Abimelech and the 
men of Shechem ; and similarly in 1 S ®® 18'® 
(a passage which Budde attributes to J) an evil 
spirit from God is said to have come upon Saul. 

4. This lost conception is similar to that in 1 K 
22'®"®®, where Jahweh is thought of as surrounded 
by a host of spirits. These spirits were as yet 
undifferentiated. They had no moral character; 
they were neither angels nor demons, but took on 
their character from the nature of the tasks which 
they were given to perform. Jahweh Himself was 
responsible for whatever was done ; He lured Ahab 
to nis death ; it was at His bidding that one of the 
spirits became a lying spirit in the mouths of 
Ahab’s prophets to accomplish this end. The 
spirits of Jahweh’s court were not the only spirits 
in which the Hebrews of the period believed. Ih 
2 K 2*® and 6'® reference is made to a kind of 
horsemen of the air, who seem to have been re- 
garded as spirit defenders of Israel, for one passage 
relates that, when the chariot of fire took Elijah 
away, Elisha exclaimed : ‘ The chariots of Israel 
and the horsemen thereof 1 ’ and the other repre- 
sents these horsemen as the defenders of Elisha 
from a foreign army. 

5. There are few other references to angels or 
spirits before the Exile. An early Ephraimite 
narrative (1 K 19°) tells us that an angel touched 
Elijah and awakened him. One late prophetic 
narrative tells us twice that an angel of Jah- 
weh spoke to Elijah (2 K 1®-'®), while another, 
also late (1 K 13'°), tells that an angel spoke to 
another prophet. In 2 K 19°°=Is 37®° we are told 


that an angel of Jahweh smote the Assyrians of 
Sennacherib’s army. Pre-exilio prophets make al- 
most no reference to angels, although Hosea (12*) 
declares that Jacob ‘had power over the angel.’ 
This is a reference to the ‘ man ’ of Gn 32®''®-, and 
is the only occurrence of ‘ angel ’ in a pre-exilic 
prophet. The Deuteronomist makes no mention 
of angels. One Dent, editor refers to the ‘ a^el of 
Jahweh ’ (Ex 33®), but he was influenced by E. 

6. One other class of supernatural beings of the 
time before the Exile remains to be considered, 
viz. the seraphim. Our knowledge of them is 
gained from one passage only. Is 6'"®. In his 
vision, Isaiah saw Jahweh, above whom the sera- 
phim were standing. Each one had six ivings, and 
they constantly uttered the trisagion. At the sound 
of their voices ‘the foundations of the threshold 
were moved.’ Finally, it was one of these who 
took from the altar a live coal and touched the 
prophet’s lips. It is clear that, like the cheru- 
bim, the seraphim were not angels (t.e. messengers), 
but were attendants of Jahweh. Like the cheru- 
bim, they are composite figures, and later Jewish 
thought placed them with the cherubim in Para- 
dise (of. En. 61'® 71®, Slav. En. 20' 21'). 

Varioua explanations ot the name and nature ol the eeraphim 
have been offered. (1) An old explanation, now generally 
abandoned, derived saraph from the Arab, iai^a, ‘ to be emi- 
nent in glory,’ and held the seraphim to he a kind of archangels. 
(2) Delitzsch and Hommel have connected it with the Assyr. 
larrdpu, the * burner,’ an epithet applied to the Bab. god 
Nergal, a sun-deity ; hut, although an old syllabary says that 
this was the epithet of Nergal in the ‘Westland,’ no such deity 
has appeared in any real Canaanite source, and Is consequently 
improbable. (3) Cheyne (EBi, art. ’ Demons ’) has, under the 
infiuence of the previous suggestion, attempted to connect the 
name of the god Belef, whose name occurs in a Phoen. inscrip- 
tion (CIS 1. 88). This he equates with caraph, supposing that a 
transposition of letters occurred— a solution which seems even 
more improbable. (4) Less satisfactory still was Hitsig’s sug- 
gestion that tdrSph is to be connected with the Egyptian 
Serapis. (6) More recently Marti and others have connected 
the seraphim with the Egyptian griffins found, for example, in 
a Xllth dynasty tomb ot Beni Hassan. These griffins were 
winged, were guardians ot the grave, and in demotic were 
called seref (cf. E. Pietschmann, Gesch. der PhUnizier, Berlin, 
1SS9, p. 177 ff.). (6) Probably the true explanation connects the 
seraphim with the fiery (S'rapMm) serpents of Nu 21®, and sup- 
poses that the seraphim were primarily serpents. This view is 
supported by the fact that Heb. tradition gave the serpent a 
prominent rdle in Paradise (cf. Gn 8), that they worshipped a 
serpent-god down to the time of Hezekiab(2 K 1846'-), that there 
was nt Jerusalem a well called the ‘Dragon’s fountain’ (Neh 
213 ; probably the modem Bir Eyyub), that a brazen serpent 
was found at Gezer in the pre-exilic Hebrew stratum (R. A. S. 
Macalister, Bible Side-Lights from the Mound of Gezer, London, 
1906, p. 76), and that in En. 20® serpents (Gr. ipaxovret) are 
associated with the cherubim in Paradise, as in the Enoch pass- 
ages cited above seraphim are associated with the cherubim. 
In course of time these serpents of Paradise were regarded as 
the attendants or guards of Jahweh, and were given wings, eta 
to make them composite. 

In pre-exilio Hebrew thought, then, Jahweh had 
three classes of attendants — cherubim, spirits, and 
seraphim. The cherubim and seraphim were 
guardians of Paradise and attendants of Jahweh. 
The spirits were His courtiers, and mmht be sent 
on missions by Him. Thw played, however, a 
very small part. Jahweh Himself was thought to 
appear in special manifestations to accomplish His 
purposes. Such manifestations were called the 
‘ angel of Jahweh,’ or the ‘ angel of (lod.’ 

7. Of demons in this period there are but slight 
traces. In the old poem which now forms Dt 33 
it is said in v.®® that the ‘deep ’ (t‘h6m) ‘ coucheth’ 
(rCbe^cth) beneath. Driver has noted (Deut. p. 406) 
that rCbc^eth is ordinarily used of an animal ; and, 
when one recalls that under the kindred name 
Tiamat the deep was personified in Babylonia as 
a draMn, and that this dragon appears in post- 
exilic Heb. literature as Eahab and Leviathan (see 
below), it becomes probable that Dt 33'® personi- 
fied the subterranean abyss as a great drswon or 
demon. In Dt 32'® Hebrews are said to have sacri- 
ficed to skedtm, not to ’El6ah (God). Shedim was 
understood by the translators of the Septuagint as 
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demons, 'but, as it is made parallel •with ‘ foreign 
gods ’ (cf. V,*®), and is the equivalent of the Assyr. 

or bull-deity, it is probable that it is used 
here as the name of a foreign deity. The fact that 
the root shed became in later Judaism the general 
term for ‘demon’ (cf. Jastrow, Diet, of the Targ., 
Talmud, and Mid., New York, 1903, p. 1558a) does 
not prove this inference ivTong. If this •view is 
correct, it makes no difference to our subject 
whether we date Dt 32, with Ewald and Dillmann, 
in the reign of Jeroboam il. ; with Kuenen and 
Driver, about 630 B.c. ; or, with Steuemagel, in the 
Exile. 

There are no clear references in pre-exilic litera- 
ture to other demons, but it is proba'ble that the 
Hebrews of the period believed that demons in- 
habited waste places, and that they endeavoured to 
propitiate them. The sacrifice to the •wilderness 
demon Azazel [q.v.) (Lv 16) is clearly a survival 
from pre-exilic days, and it is probable that Lilith 
(Is 34^'‘) was an old wilderness demon. 

II. Exilic and post-exihc canonical 

MATERIAL. — I. In Ezcldel the term ‘angel’ does 
not occur, though in 9®“'- and in 40®”^- a super- 
natural man appears who performs the functions of 
an angel. In the former passage he directs the 
marking of idolaters for destruction ; in the latter 
he measures off the dimensions of the new sanc- 
tuary. The older belief in spirits survives to some 
extent in Ezekiel. In 2® 3*®-“ a ‘spirit’ is 
said to have come upon Ezekiel and filled him with 
ecstatic inspiration. This spirit was one of the 
members of Jah web’s court, of which 1 K 22 gives 
such a vivid description (of. Toy, SBOT, New York, 
1899). This usage of ‘spirit’ is found only in the 
earlier chapters of Ezekiel, and in 8'‘^’ is made 
synonymous with ‘the hand of Jahweh.’ In 11°“^* 
the term ‘spirit’ occurs, but it here approaches 
more nearly the spirit of Jahweh, and does not 
seem to denote a separate entity of a lower order. 
It inspires the prophet to reflexion rather than 
ecstasy. In other parts of Ezekiel ‘ spirits ’ do not 
occur. 

2. In Deutcro-Isaiah angels are not mentioned, 
and in Trito-Isaiah only one reference to an angel 
or spirit is found, viz. ‘ the angel of his [Jahweh’s] 
presence’ [Heb. ‘face’]. Is 63®. The expression 
occurs in a poetic reference to the angel mentioned 
in Ex 23®*, of whom it was said, ‘ My name is in 
him.’ The term ‘ presence ’ or ‘ face ’ seems to be 
borrowed from Ex 33*®**', where Jahweh says to 
Moses : ‘ My presence shall go wth thee.’ The 
reference in Isaiah really betokens a post-exilic 
literary survival of a pre-exilic idea. 

3. In Zechariah the ‘ angel ’ in the function of 
messenger appears as a faxed idea. The angel 
talked with the prophet, and in this way Zechariah 
received all his prophetic messages (cf. Zee 1®- **• **• 
u. x4. IS 55.10 04 . 'pjjg angel is here clearly an 
intermediary between God and man. Zechariah 
never is said to have seen God. In Zechariah, too, 
we meet for the first time •>vith the division of 
angels into ranks. In 2’* ® one angel is clearly 
the commander of another, and sends him on a 
mission. The ‘ angel of Jahweh ’ appears here also 
as a kind of guardian of Israel, since he protects 
the priest, the representative of the nation. In 
1**®' and 4***' the angel of Jahweh appears as a kind 
of Grand Vizier among the other angels. Possibly 
this early differentiation of angels into ranks lyas 
due to Persian influence, though this seems im- 
probable, for, when this prophecy was written, 
only twenty years had elapsed since Cyrus’s con- 
quest of Babylonia and Palestine. 

4. In the Book of Job we have different strata. 
The prologue is older than the poem, and may 
have been composed before the Exile. In it 
Jahweh is represented as surrounded by a court of 


supernatural beings. These are called b^ni ha- 
'eUMm, or beings of the Divine order— the old name 
employed in Gn 6®"®. These beings are pictured as 
free to walk through the earth wherever they will, 
but upon appointed days they gather to pay their 
court to Jahweh. Satan is still a member of this 
group, though he has become offended and has lost 
his faith in the existence of disinterested virtue. 
He is permitted to go forth upon a mission of ex- 
perimentation — a mission which proves most pain- 
ful to his victim. The whole conception is quite 
akin to that of 1 K 22. In the poem, which is later 
than the prologue, little is said of angels, though 
that little is of interest. In 5* the possibility of 
angelic intercessors is referred to. The angelic 
beings are here called ‘ holy ones.’ In 4*® and 
15*® these ‘ holy ones ’ are said to be less pure than 
God, but much holier than men. The ‘ angel ’ of 
33®® (RV) is better rendered, •with the margin, 
‘messenger,’ since Elihn is referrum to himself and 
not to a heavenly messenger (cf. Barton, Com. on 
Job, N.Y., 1911). In 38® the ‘sons of God’ of 
the prologue are referred to, and are identified 
•with the morning stars. 

5. In the Psalter, angels are messengers of either 

f ood or evil. Ps 34® declares; ‘The angel of 
ahweh encampeth round about them that fear 
him,’ i.e. he is their protection. Ps 35®- ® declares 
that God lets His angel chase and persecute the 
wicked. Similarly, Ps 78*® declares tliat God cast 
upon the Egyptians ‘the fierceness of his anger, 
•wrath, indignation, and trouble, a band of evil 
angels.’ Here the angels are personifications of 
the wath and indignation of Jahweh. Ps 104* 
reverses in a way the process, declaring : ‘ He makes 
his angels winds.’ The angels as guardians are 
again referred to in Ps 91**^ : ‘ He shall give his 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee. They shall 
bear thee up in their hands.’ Ps 103®® and 148® 
call upon angels as well as men to praise God. Ps 
89®' ® implies that God is surrounded in heaven by 
a council of angels. This is also implied in Ps 
103®®' ®* and 148®, where the angels are spoken of as 
the ‘ministers who do God’s pleasure,’ and as ‘his 
host.’ In Ps 8®, where the present text, in speak- 
ing of man, reads : ‘Thou hast made him little less 
than God ’ (’el6Mm), the reference is probably to 
angels, and the original text was, perhaps, ‘ sons of 
God ’ hd-el6htm). 

6. The Priestly document contains no reference 
to angels. It conceives of God as far away, but 
also as so powerful that He can simply speak and 
His word is obeyed. It represents Him in Levi- 
ticus as speaking to Moses, but how He spoke it 
never tells. It gives no hint that it was through 
angels. 

7. The same is true of the Books of Chronicle, 
which are closely dependent upon P for their point 
of view. The Chronicler mentions angels in two 
passages only, 1 Ch 21 and 2 Ch 32®*. The former 
passage is dependent on 2 S 24, and_ has taken 
over the angel who inflicted the punishment for 
David’s census (see wv.®' **• *®' *®' **' *®) ; the latter is 
dependent upon 2 K 19®®, and has taken over _^^e 
story of the angel who destroyed Sennacherib s 


irmy. . , t, ^ c 

8 . Angels do not really appear in the_ Book 01 
Ecclesiastes. The word ‘ angel’ is found, it is true, 
n 5® (Heb. 5®), but it is probably a reverent way 
if referring to God Himself (cf. Barton, Ecclesiastes, 
n ICC, 1908). The Chronicler had set the example 
or this procedure by making the angd who 
jflicted Israel stand for God (cf. 1 Ch 21 _ ' * ). 

g. In the Book of Daniel the belief m angels 
e-appears, and they are thought to be exalted far 
hove man (see 8*®"’® 10*®). In S-= an angel comes 
n human form to deliver the three chddren Horn 
he fiery furnace (cf. v.®®), and in 6 ■ God s angel 
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IB said to have stopped the mouths of the lions. 
The conception of the division of angels into ranks, 
which was found in Zechariah, re-appears in an 
accentuated form in Daniel. Each nation appar- 
ently has a ‘ prince ’ or archangel detailed to look 
after its interests, so that there is a ‘ prince of the 
kingdom of Persia’ (10“'-“), a ‘prince of Greece’ 
(10*^), and a ‘prince of Israel’ (10-*). The last 
mentioned is Michael, who was ‘ one of the chief 
princes ’ (10*’ 12*). Possibly this conception is also 
round in Is SS’***-, which dates from about 335- 
333 B.C. In Daniel, too, we come upon a new 
feature found in no other canonical book of the 
eriod: the angels, or at least the archangels, 
egin to have names. In addition to Michael, 
already mentioned, ‘the man Gabriel’ (Gabriel 
means ‘ hero or man of God ’) appeared to impart 
wisdom to Daniel (S*”*- O’***-). The giving of 
definite proper names to angels — a feature very 
common m some of the apocryphal books — ^marks 
another step forward in the evolution of the con- 
ception. 

10 . Taking the post-exilio time as a whole, some 
interesting general facts with reference to angels 
may be gathered. They are called by a variety 
of names : ‘sons of God,’ i.e. of ’eldhim (Job 1' 2*, 
Dn 3“); 'ddhtm,^ i.e. ‘gods’ (Ps 8’ and perhaps 97®), 
‘sons of the mighty,’ i.e. of 'eltm, lit. ‘gods’ (Ps 
29* 89’); 'llim, or ‘gods’ (Ex 16**); qiobdrtm, or 
‘heroes’ (J1 3 [4]**); shdmfrtm, or ‘keepers’ (Is 
62 ’) ; ‘ host of the height ’ (Is 24®*) ; ‘ morning 
stars’ (Job 38*) ; ‘irtm, i.e. ‘watchers’ (Dn 4**(*^)) ; 
‘holy ones’ Zee 14°, Pa 89*), and ‘princes’ (Dn 
lO*’- ®*), Although angels are once identified 

with stars (Job 38*), there is no attempt in the 
canonical books, such as appears in some of the 
apocryphal books, to define the nature of angels 
or to tell the substonoe of which they are composed. 
The term ‘host of the height’ applied to them in 
Is 24®* is, no doubt, a modification of the pre-e-xilic 
phrase ‘host of heaven,’ which was applied to 
the stars. During the lost years of the Judman 
monarchy those had been worshipped (see Jer 8®, 
Zeph 1®, Dt 4*®); they were then considered as 
gods, and the prophets opposed their worship. 
As the close of the Exile drew near, Jahweh was 
declared to be supreme over them (Is 45*®; cf. 
40®°), and in Neh 9° they are said to worship 
Jahweh. Apparently it was believed that this 
host was not subdued to the position of subordi- 
nates and worshippers without a struggle (see 
Job 25®, Is 24®* 27* 34°), and the reference in 27* to 
Leviathan, which, as slioivn below, is a name_ for 
the Bab. dragon Tiamat, suggests that the idea 
of a struggle was borrowed from the Babylonian 
Creation Epic. 

It has been held by aomo that the divlsloc of angels Into 
ranks and the belief in arcban^'els point to the fact that the 
angels originated in the subjugation of other gods to Jahweh. 
The argument in favour of this view is strong. It would seem 
improbable that the development of archangels was due in the 
first place to Persian influence, for they appear already in 
Zechariah, when Persian influence was too new. The fact 
that in Daniel the different archangels are each the prince or 
guardian of a special nation is in favour of the ori^n suggested, 
for it assigns to them Just the rAle that the national gods of 
the heathen world had performed. 

The functions of angels were various. They 
acted as Jahweh’s court (Job 1. 2) and as His council 
(Ps 89*) ; they might be intercessors for men (Job 
6*), or guardians of the righteous (Ps. 34*), whom 
they bear up in their hands (Ps PI***-, Nu 20*° (Pi) ; 
they are the guides and channels of Divine revela- 
tion to prophets (Zee 1®' **• *®' *’• *°' *® etc., Dn 8*°°'- 
10®-**®.) ; they intiict punishment on the u-icked 
(Ps 78*®); some of them guard the nations (Dn 
10®°- ®*) ; and in general they do whatever Jahweh 
wishes to have done. 

Angels during this period were for the most part 
without names. There are only three exceptions 


to this: the ‘angel of his presence’ (Is 63°), which, 
as pointed oat above, is a poetic way of referring 
to_ a pre-exilic idea ; and the individual angels 
Michael and Gabriel. These last appear in Daniel 
only, the latest book of the canon to contain any 
reference to angels. They are canonical examples 
of a tendency which is abundantly illustrated in 
the apociyphal literature to individualize angels 
and to attribute permanent characteristics to 
them. The name Michael, meaning ‘ Who is like 
God?’, was a natural one to apply to an angel, 
though it had previously been borne by a numker 
of men (see Nu 13*°, 1 Ch 5*°- ** 6*» 7° 8*° 12®° 27*°, 
2 Ch 21®, and Ezr 8°). Gabriel, as already noted, 
signifies ‘man of God,’ and was also a natural 
name to give an angel. 

II. The Hebrew belief in demons belongs especi- 
ally to the time after the Exile. There were 
several causes which led to this belief. In pre- 
exDio times, it had been thought that Jahweh did 
everything, both good and bad. Amos says (3°) . 
‘ Shall evil befall a city and Jahweh hath not done 
it?’ This evil might be accomplished through the 
agency of non-ethical spirits, as in 1 K 22*®-^, but 
Jahweh was in reality responsible for it. As in 
the case of the spirit that visited Saul, it might 
be called an ‘evil spirit’ (1 S lb**®-); but this only 
signified that its eflects were undesirable, not that 
the spirit was morally bad. The spirit in this 
case came from Jahweh, and He was really respon- 
sible. This view was entertained by one writer 
until near the close of the ExUe, for Deutero- 
Isaiah represents Jahweh ns s^ing: ‘I make 
peace, and create evil ’ (Is 45*). In the time after 
the Exile, men began to feel that to attribute evil 
to God was to think unworthily of Him ; hence the 
occurrence of evil was ascribed to the agency of 
demons. This was, however, only one of the forces 
at work. With the triumph of monotheism the 
belief in the reality of the heathen deities did 
not altogether disappear, and those gods whose 
worshippers had been hostile to Israel, or had 
opposed the prophets so as to be denounced in the 
sacred books, were reduced to the rank of demons. 
From time immemorial, too, the belief had existed 
that dark and deserted localities were inhabited 
by unfriendly spirits. From the earliest times, 
ains had been taken to propitiate some of these 
y sacrifices, and such unfriendly spirits now 
became demons in the commonly accepted view. 
Then, too, the old mythology had preserved the 
memory of a heavenly court of spirits, or 
hd~'el6Mm. It kept alive the memory of how 
some of these spirits had been commissioned in 
the olden time to bring men to destructionj and 
from this circle of ideas there was bom a belief in 
an arch-enemy of good — Satan — ^ivho has since 
held a large place in the world’s thought. Soma 
of these demons were believed to inhabit the 
deserts and to roam about at night (cf. Is 13®* 34'*). 
Like the iinn of the Arabs, they were supposed to 
take on the forms of wild animals. Some of them 
still maintained the qnasi-Divine character which 
they had possessed before the Exile, and sacrifices 
were still offered to them. Once it is implied 
that the home of the arch-demon is in Sheol 
(cf. Job 18**). 

Of individual demons, the one that played the 
largest part in later thought is Satan, though ho 
appears in but three passages of the OT. (a) The 
earliest of these is the prologue of Job, which may 
be pre-exilic. Here Satan is one of the ‘sons of 
Goa,’ or ‘ spirits,’ who compose the court of Jahweh. 
Much of the character of the nn-ethical spirit 
which was sent on a mission of evil to men still 
attaches to him, but he has developed beyond 
this, for he has become permanently sceptical of 
disinterested virtue. He can do nothing without 
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demons ■which appear in the canonical literature 
were continued and heightened. There is, how- 
ever, a great difference between them in this 
respect. Some of them, like Sirach and Macca- 
bees, make almost no reference to angels. Sirach 
mentions only the angel that destroyed the 
Assyrian army (48^'), the writer of 1 Mao mentions 
angels only in referring to this event (7*^), while 
the author of 2 Mao refers to them only in saying 
that the Jews of the Maccahsean time prayed that 
an angel might he sent to smite the Greeks, as 
one was sent to smite the Assyrians (cf. 11® 15*“0- 
Similarly, the Wisdom of Solomon makes no 
reference to angels except that in describing the 
Exodus it declares that the word of God was an 
kctive aMel of vengeance (cf. Wis 18*®). In some 
of the Enoch apocalypses, on the other hand, 
belief in angelic and demoniacal agency is carried 
to great length. This is especially true of the 
oldest Enoch apocalypse (Etn. En. 1-36), of the 
Parables (Eth. En. 37-71), and of the Slavonic 
Enoch. Other works make a more moderate use 
of this belief, although it clearly underlies all 
their thinking. This is true of Tohit, the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, the Greek additions to Daniel, 2 Esdras, 
and the Book of Jubilees. The beliefs continued 
and were in some respects intensified, but, in 
proportion as the ■writers came under the sway of 
Greek rationalistic thought, they ceased to feel 
the need for such supernatural agencies. The 
author of Jubilees, in re-telling the story of 
Genesis, employs angels only where they appear 
in that book. 

1. In certain ■writers the old tendency to attri- 
bute a spirit to eve^thing still manifests itself. 
The author of the Enoch Parables speaks of a 
spirit of the sea, of hoar-frost, of hail, of snow, of 
fog, of dew, and of rain (Eth. En. 60”'’*), while 
his favourite title for God is ‘Lord of spirits’ 
(38’*® 39*® and passim). The author of Jubilees 
speaks of the spirits of fire, ■wind, darkness, hail, 
snow, frost, thunder, cold and heat, ■ninter and 
summer (Jub 2*), but ho calls them angels at the 
same tnne, and he also terms the ‘ watchers ’ (an 
older name for angels) the ‘fathers of spirits’ 
(10®). These two agree in making spirits of the 
phenomena of Nature. In a different vein from 
those, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
make spirits of man’s immoral tendencies. Those 
spirits are in reality demons, and are under the 
direction of Beliar, the prince of demons (see art. 
Belial). Thus, we are told that there are seven 
spirits of deceit (Reuben 2*). These seven are 
said to be the spirit of fornication, of insatiable- 
ness (resident in the belly), of fighting (resident in 
the liver and gall), of obsequiousness and chicane^, 
of pride, of lying and fraud, and of injustice ■with 
which are thefts and acts of rapacity (cf. Reuben 
3®"*, Simeon 6*, Judah 20*, Dan 6‘, Gad 4*). Later 
additions make the senses and sleep spirits of 
■wickedness (Reuben 2® 3*). _ The function of these 
spirits was to lead men into various sins, and, 
after having done so, to take vengeance on them 
(Le\d 3®). The e^vil spirit which a man had served 
was said to await his soul as it left his body at 
death in order to torment it (Asher 6®). In most 
of the Apocryphal books the spirits have passed 
over either into angels or into demons. 

2. Through literary influence there is a slight 
Burviviil of the Cherubim and Seraphim of an earlier 
time. They, together with the Ophanim (serpent- 
beings developed out of the original Seraphim), 
are said to be holy angels who praise God (Eth. 
En. 61*® 71®, Slav. En. 20* 21*) ; but these beings 
play no important part in the thought of the 
period. 

3. It is far otherwise ■with the angels, who are 


declared to be innumerable (Apoc. Bar. 69**). This 
clearly represents the view of several of these 
writers. Thus the author of the Enoch Parables 
declares that the Most High is accompanied by 
1000 X 1000 and 10000 x 10000 angels (Etli. En. 60* 
71*®). Angels were thought to be the agency by 
which everything was performed. Thus, it is said 
that myriads of angels accompany the sun on his 
course (Slav. En. 11®- **), and that 400 take the 
sun’s crown to God at sunset, and return it to the 
sun in the morning (14®- ®). How vast must have 
been, then, the number of all the angels 1 

These numerous angelic hosts were believed to 
be dmded into ranks. Distinguished from the 
common mass, the archangels commanded and 
directed others. This division appears most clearly 
in the evil angels or demons, a long list of whose 
leaders is given in the earliest Enoch apocalypse 
and in the Enoch parables (cf. Eth. En. 6’ and 69®). 
This list ■will be further considered in discussing 
demons below. The good angels had similar chief- 
tains, of whom Gabrim was one (Slav. En. 21®). But, 
apart from the archangels, the angelic hosts were 
thought to be divided into several ranks. It is 
said in Slav. En. 20® that, as the Lord sat on His 
throne, the heavenly hosts stood on the ten steps 
of it according to their rank. This implies that 
there were numerous gradations of rank. Four 
angels were called ‘angels of the throne.’ They 
were Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, and Raphael (Eth. 
En. 9* 40® and Sib. Or. ii. 216), though two passages 
(40® 71®) substitute Phanuel (i.e. Penuel) for Uriel. 
Just as human hosts had human commanders, so 
the archangels were the commanders of the others. 
Thus in the Testament of Levi 3®**- the angel of the 
Presence is counted an archangel, to whom angels 
below make an announcement of what is tran- 
spiring. This development of the angelic hosts 
into ranks was to some extent reflected in the 
canonical literature, and its later development 
may have been influenced by contact ■with Persian 
thought. 

As to the nature of angels, the conception was not 
uniform. At first they were considered a kind of 
supernatural men : thus, in all the books that speak 
of them, they are frequently called ‘ men’ (see, e.ff., 
Slav. En. 1-7). They are, like men, said to possess 
bodies and spirits (Eth. En. 67®). They intermarried 
at one time ■with human women (Eth. En. 7*, Slav. 
En. 18*). Enoch after translation became an angel 
(Slav. En. 22), showing that they were considered 
in many ways kindred to men. This ■view is a sur- 
vival of the old conception reflected in Gn 6’"*. 
Gradually another view developed, according to 
which the constitution of angels was q^uite dillerent 
from that of men. They are, accordingly, said to 
have a nature like that of fire (Slav. En. 29'- ®), and 
to have been made at the beginning of flame and 
fire (Apoc. Bar. 21®) ; their splendour is said to be 
equal to that of the stars (51®). This view was, in 
some cases where tradition perpetuated the crasser 
view, blended ■with the other. Thus Enoch was 
thought to have been put through a process of 
purification and glorification before he became an 
angel (Slav. En. 22) ; and later, when he was per- 
mitted to return to the earth for thirty days, an 
angel chilled his face, apparently to dim the lustre 
of its angelic glory, before he descended to mingle 
■with men (cf. Slav. En. 36® 37* 38*). The forces of 
Nature were at times regarded as angels. Thus 
frost, haU, and fog are so designated m Eth. En. 
60*®'*®, and the author of Jubilees calls these and 
similar forces of Nature indifferently ‘spirits’ and 
‘angels’ (Jub. 2*). At the same time angels were 
thought to have definite limitations. 'They were 
not able to hinder the work of God (Eth. En. 41®) ; 
they were ignorant of their o^wn origin (Slav. En. 
24®) ; fallen angels could not see the glory of God 
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(Eth. En. 14^, Slav. En. 24“), and Enoch, a man, 
interceded for them (Eth. En. 16®). 

The whole course of Nature was thought to be 
carried on by angelic agency. Myriads of angels 
attend the sun (Slav. En. 14), they regulate the 
courses of the stars (ch. 19), they guard the habita- 
tions of snow (ch. 6), and keep the treasuries of oil 
(oh. 6). Spirits or angels control the lig^litning, 
causing a pause before the thunder comes (Eth. En. 
6013-16). They control the workings of frost, hail, 
mist, dew, and rain ; they preside over the treas- 
uries of these (vv.i®-^^). Activities of many other 
kinds were attributed to angels. They kept the 
garden of Eden (Slav. En. 8) ; fieiy angels now 
surround Paradise (30‘) ; and angels built the ark 
(Eth. En. 67®). 

One of the important functions of angels was to 
guide and instruct the great apocatyptic seers. The 
angel of peace went with Enoch (Eth. En. 40® 43®), 
and conducted him to the first heaven (Slav. En. 3), 
while Gabriel later took Enoch to God (20®). An 
angel talked to Ezra (2 Es 2**- ‘® 5’® 7*) ; and Uriel 

was sent to Ezra (4i- 5'®- ®® 7® 10®®- ®®). An angel 
revealed to Jacob Reuben’s sin with Bilhah (Test, 
of Reuben 3'®) ; an angel invited Levi to heaven, and 
showed him the secret of heaven to prepare him for 
the priesthood (Test, of Levi 2® 6*) ; an angel in- 
formed the natriarch Judah that he should be king 
of Jacob (Test, of Judah 21°), and announced to 
Jacob the birth of Rachel’s children (Test, of 
Issachar 2®). The angel of peace guides the soul 
of a good man at death (Test, of Benj. 6®). Angels, 
called ‘watchers,’ came to earth in the days of Jared 
to teach men (Jub. 4’®) ; an angel, spoken of as a 
'holy one,’ called to Hagar (17®*) ; angels went up 
and ao\vn the ladder of Jacob’s dream (27®®) ; angels 
smote the flames of fire for the three children (v.®*®). 
An angel told Habakkuk to carry his dinner to 
Daniel who was in the lion’s den at Babylon, and 
took Habakkuk by the hair and transported him 
from Judma to Ballon for this purpose and back 
again (Bel vv.®*’®®). The angel Raphael came to 
heal Tobit’s blindness (To ?®), accompanied the 
young Tobias (5*'°- ®®), instructed him how to drive 
an e^dl spirit away (6. 8®®®-), was sent by Tobias to 
Media after money (9®“'-), opened Tohit’s eyes 
(11®®®- ®'®-), and was oflbred half the money (12°). 
Angels are portrayed ns pitiful ; they were in 
anguish when Zion was delivered to destruction 
(Apoc. Bar. 67®) ; and they are also represented as 
intercessors (Test, of Levi 3® S’, Test, of Dan 6®). 
It thus appears that all possible helpful agencies 
were attributed to them. 

As angels were God’s agents for blessing, so they 
were instruments of chastisement. In the 
time of the Maccabees, prayer ivas oflered that an 
angel might destroy the Greeks, as an angel de- 
stroyed the Assyrians (2 Mac 11° 16®®). Enoch in 
the place of punishment saw angels administering 
torture (Slav. En. 10®®®-). It was believed that on 
the Day of Judgment an angel would be appointed 
avenger (Assump. Mos. 10®). An angel of God is 
said to have received orders to cut a sinner in twain 
(Sus w.®®- ®®). The word of God was said to have 
been an active angel of vengeance on the night of 
the Exodus (Wis 18®®), and two angels were believed 
to have once descended from heaven to bind a hostile 
king (3 Mac 6®°). When Jerusalem was destroyed, 
four angels stood at its four comers with lamps and 
accomplished its ruin (Apoc. Bar 7® 8*). There 
was also an angel whose chief function was to bring 
death (21®®). Whatever, therefore, needed to be 
accomplished, whether good or bad, there was an 
angel to do it. 

The tendency observable in a slight degree in the 
canonical literature to give the angels individual 
names appears in a greatly heightened form in the 
Apocryphal literature. i 


4. The conceptions of demons which appear in 
the Apocryphal literature are of four distinct types. 
Two of these regard the arch-demons as fallen 
pgels, but in one type this angelic genesis of demons 
is much more prominent than in the other, (a) In 
the canonical literature discussed above, Satan was 
regarded as once of the number of the Divine beings 
who formed Jahweh’s court (Job 1. 2). The steps 
by which in the canonical literature he became the 
great opposer of good have already been sketched. 
In one type of Apocryphal thought he became the 
arch-demon, who tempted man and led him astray 
(see Wis 2®* and Slav. En. 3®®). These writers 
simply took Satan over from the canonical litera- 
ture, and his semi-Divine or angelic origin appar- 
ently was forgotten. The author of Wisdom moved 
in an atmosphere of philosophic thought in which 
neither angeis nor demons played any considerable 
part. The author of Slavonic Enoch, though he 
makes much of angels, has almost nothing to say 
of demons. He probably believed in them, but the 
interest of his narrative led him to place the em- 
p^hasis elsewhere. These -writers call Satan by the 
Gr. tr. of his name, diaholos, or ‘devil.’ They 
identify him with the serpent of Eden, and account 
for the origin of sin by his agency in leading man 
astray. 

(6) The authors of Eth. En. 1-36 and of the Enoch 
Parables (En. 37-71) represent a different type, 
being much more keenly interested in tracing the 
origin of demons and of evil. Instead of taking 
one arch-demon from the canonical literature, they 
go bock to the narrative of Gn 6®'*, and account for 
the origin of demons and of sin by elaborating the 
hint there given. Persian dualism had sufficiently 
influenced their thought, so that matter was to 
them corrupt. That angels should come to earth 
and have connexion with human mves implied, 
they thought, a previous rebellion and sin on the 
part of the angels. The hint which supplied the 
point of departure for this -view was probablj' given 
by the sto^ of Satan in the prologue of the Book 
of Job. Those angelic hosts who sinned were 
numerous, but they were led by certain archangels, 
whose names are given somewhat differently by the 
two writers. These with their followers landed on 
Mount B-ermon, and, after satisfying themselves 
with human wives, taught men various sins, some 
teaching one and some another. One taught en- 
chantments, another astrology, another the making 
of swords, another the art of abortion, and another 
that of writing. The one who taught the use of 
coats of mail and of swords also seduced Eve (cf. 
Eth. En. 6-9 and 69). These writers, like the 
author of the J document of the Hexateuch, re- 
garded the arts of civilization as ha-ving had a 
common origin with sin. Among the names of 
these arch-demons the canonical names of Satan 
and Azazel are found, but they play a comparatively 
small part. The r61e of Azazel is more prominent 
than that of Satan. The larger number of these 
angels (and to them are attributed the most hurtful 
inffuences) are called by names not found in the 
canonical literature. It appears from these names 
that many of them were called by names appropriate 
to angels. The degradation of the names to demons 
was in accord with the theory that they were fallen 
angels. In one passage (Eth. _En._ 21°) they are 
identified with the stars. Ha-ving introduced sin 
into the world, those fallen angels were regarded 
as the presiding geniuses of various forms of trans- 

f ression and corruption. They were themselves, 
owever, thought to be already undergoing punish- 
ment. They were bound and were bemg tormented 
by a great m-e (Eth. En. 21®'®® 54®-^). , 

(c) The Book of Tobit represents a third type of 
thought. Init but onedemon appears,^ ^AsrtmdEeps, 

and he is clearly* as Ms na-me implies, or Persian 
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orirfn (but see Ginzberg, JE ii. 217-219). The 
autlior of this book had so come under Persian in- 
fluence, probably by living in the East, that its 
demonology or demonological vocabulary influenced 
him more than did that of the canonical, or even 
the apocryphal, writings of his people. 

(cQ A fourth type of thought is represented by 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and the 
Ascension of Isaiah. In these works the demon- 
ology, while very real and all-pervasive, is made up 
in a rational way, and such contact as it has with 
canonical thought is at quite a different point of 
that thought. As mentioned above, the Avorld is 
thought to be pervaded by evil spirits, but these 
are simply the personification of the evil pro- 
pensities of man — jealousy, lust, pride, chicanery, 
injustice, rapacity, etc. Writers who thus made 
evil spirits of the sinful tendencies of men about 
them moved in a somewhat different realm of 
thought from those who connected these evil spirits 
with the story of Gn 6^'^ and gave to them orthodox 
Hebrew names. Over this mass of e\'il spirits the 
two writers under consideration believed that Beliar 
presided. Beliar to them takes the place of the 
devil in Wisdom and the Secrets of Enoch, of 
Semyaza in the other Enoch books, and of As- 
modteus in Tobit. Beliar is a form of Belial (see 
vol. ii. p. 458'* f.). Belial had been used by Nahum 
(l’“) as the name of a great evil power. Possibly 
Belial was an old name for Sheol, though that is 
uncertain. It it were so, it is easy to see why these 
Writers took it as the name of the prince and leader 
of all evil and destructive spirits. 

To most Jews of the period, as indeed to most 
men of that time, the world was full of supernatural 
agencies. As there were angels to accomplish every 
good act, BO there were demons or evil spirits to 
perpetrate every evil deed or to prompt every sinful 
impulse. Some of the writers, however, manifest 
no trace of this demonology ; such are Ben Sira and 
the authors of the Books of Maccabees. The sub- 
ject-matter of Sirach as well as the philosophical 
point of view of its author excluded any reference 
to them, while the author of 1 Mao had probably 
come so far under the influence of incipient Saddu- 
ceeism that demons had little or no place in his 
thought. To most men, however, demons in one 
form or another were very real, and played an im- 
portant part in life. 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Indian).— i. Pre- 
valence of the belief in spirit influence. — ^The 
people of India, particularly the forest tribes and 
the lower castes, from the cradle to the grave or 
burning-ground, are oppressed with a feeling best 
described as demonophobia — the belief that they 
are haunted by evil spirits_ of all kinds, some 
malir*nant fiends, some mischievous elves, to whose 
agency are attributed all kinds of sickness and mis- 
fortune. Their worship is a worship of fear, the 
higher gods, particularly in the opinion of the Ims 
intelligent classes, being regarded as otiose and in- 
different to the evils which attack the humau race, 
while demons are habitually active and malignant. 

Among the 7b5rus ol the Himalayan Tarii, 'the bhuts, or 
dcnmns lurking in the forest trees, especially the weird cotton 


tree (Bombax heplaphyXlum), and the prels, or spirits ol th 
dead, lead them a very miserable life. When the last ray o 
light leaves the forest, and the darkness settles down upon thei 
villages, all the fharus, men, women, and children, huddl 
together inside their fast-closed huts, in mortal dread of thos 
ghostly beings, more savage and cruel than the leopards, tigers 
and bears that now prowl about for their prey. Only thi 
terrible cry of " Fire *’ uill bring these poor fear-stricken creature! 
to open the doors and remove the heavy barriers from theii 
huts at night. And even in the daytime, amid the hum o: 
human life, the songs of the birds, and the lowing of the cattle 
no Tbaru, man, woman, or child, would ever venture along i 
forest-line, without casting a leaf, a branch, or n piece of ole 
rag, upon the bansati [Skr. vanaspati, "king of the woods”], 
formed at the entrance of deep woods, to save them from the 
many dfseases and accidents the goblins and malignant spirit! 
of the forests can bring upon and (»UBe them ’ (S. Knowles, TAe 
Gospel in Gonda, 1889, p. 214). 

In S. India, where this belief is even more widely spread 
than in the N., ‘ every village is believed by the people to be 
surrounded by evil spirits, who are always on the watch tc 
inflict disease and misfortunes of all kinds on the unhappy 
rillagers. They lurk everywhere, on the tops of palmjTa trees, 
in caves and rooks, in ravines and chasms. They fly about in 
the air, like birds of prey, ready to pounce doevn on any unpro- 
tected victim, and the Indian villagers pass through life in 
constant dread of these invisible enemies. Bo they turn for 
protection to the guardian deities ol their village, whose 
function It is to ward off these evil spirits and protect the 
village from epidemics of cholera, smallpox, or fever, from 
cattle disease, failure of crops, childlessness, fires, and ail Qie 
manifold ills that flesh is heir to in an Indian village ' (Bishop 
H. Whitehead, Bull, lladr. iltis. v. 126 f.). Traill, who took 
over charge of Kumaun in 1820, reported that the population 
was divided into two classes, human beings and ghosts (E. S. 
Oakley, Holy Bimalaya, 1005, p. 217 f.). For other testimony 
to the same effect, see S. Mateer, The Land of Charity, 207 ff. 1 
Sir W. Sleeman, Rambles and Recollections, 1893, i. 263 ff. 1 
Bishop R. Caldwell, ' The Tinnevelly Shanars,' in B. Ziegenbaig, 
Genealogy of the S. Indian Gods, 1869, p. 166 tf. This leelinE 
of pessimism, due partly to racial idiosyncrasy, partly to the 
rigour of their environment, has prevailed among the races ol 
India from the very earliest times (see H. Oldenberg, Rel, del 
Veda, 1894, p. 39 f. ; Atharvaveda, SBE xlii. passim). 

2 , Origin and character of the cult of demons 
and cyU spirits. — Demonolatry, the worshij) of 
devils or demons, is a form of oelief in its origin 
indCTendent of Brahmanism or the orthodox form 
of Hinduism, though the latter has in many cases 
annexed and absorbed it (see § 12 ). The cultus is 
a true form of worship, and here the distinction 
between ‘deity’ and ‘demon’ is unmeaning, the 
latter being, as in the case of the orthodox gods, 
controlled by true worship or propitiation. But, 
like similar forms of popular belief in other parts 
of the world, it is amorphous and ill-organized, 
possessing little or no sacred literature and nc 
established priesthood. The most obvious dis- 
tinction is between non-human and human spirits. 

(a) Non-human spirits or fiends are ‘ endowed 
with superhuman powers, _ and possess material 
bodies of various kinds, which they can change aj 
they list, and which are subject to destruction, 
As free agents, they can choose between good and 
evil, but a disposition towards evil pr^onderates 
in their character’ (G. Oppert, Original Inhabitants 
of Bharatavarsa or India, 515 ff.). The so-called 
Asuras, Danavas, Daityas, and Baksasas belong tc 
this group, ‘ all personations of the hostile powers 
of Nature, or of mighty human foes, both whicli 
have been eventually converted into superhuman 
beings.’ This group as a whole seems to he de- 
riveof from pre-Animistio beliefs, the worship oi 
toad of ‘powers’ [numina, not nomina), the vague 
impersonations of the terror of night, hill, cave, oi 
forest. They appear in the Vedas as malevolent 
beings hostile to the orthodox gods (A. Macdonell, 
VedK Mythology, 1897, p. 156 ff.). Max Mullei 
and J. Muir agree in denying that all these Vedic 
evil spirits were borrowed by the Aryans from the 
aborigines of India {Contributions to the Science oj 
Mythology, 1897, i. 212 ; Original Sanskrit Texts, 
1860, pt. ii. 380 fi.). It is safer to believe that among 
both Aryans and non-Aryans they were the result 
of pre-Animistic beliefs common to both races. 
At the same time, it is probable that the Aryan 
view of the demon world was coSejred by thou 
association uith the indigenous races. 
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‘The black complexion, ferocioue aspect, barbarous habits, 
rude speech, and savage yells of the Dasyus, and the sudden 
and furtive attacks which, under cover of the impenetrable 
woods, and the obscurity of night, they would make on the 
encampment of the Aryas, might naturally lead the latter to 
speak of them, in the highly figurative language of an imagina- 
tive people in the first stage of civilisation, as ghosts or demons ; 
or even to conceive of their hidden assailants as possessed of 
marical and superhuman powers, or os headed by devils. . . . 
At length the further advance of the Aryas would cither drive 
the Dasyus into tbe remotest corners of the country, or lead to 
their partial Incorporation with the conquerors as the lowest 
grade in their community. When this stage was reached, 
the Aryas would no longer have any occasion to compose 
prayers to the gods lor protection against the aboriginal trines ; 
but their superstitious dread of the evil spirits, with which the 
popular mind in all ages has been prone to people the night, 
would still continue ’ {urig, Skr. Texts, pt. ii. p. 409 1.). Hence It 
was the habit in ancient, os well ns in modem times, to personify 
NiSi or Night as a demon ; she comes at midnight, calls the 
house-master, and forces him to follow her whither she will; 
she drags him into the forest, drops him among thorns, or on 
the top of some high tree ; and it is very dangerous to answer 
her call (JASS 1. [18801 49 f. ; Eathd-sarU-sdgara of Somadeva, 
tr. 0. H. Tnwney, 1880, il. 004 ; Lai Bcbarl Day, Govinda 
Samanta, 1874, L 9 ; NINQ ili. [1894] 199). 

As representing the vague terrors felt by early man in tbe 
desert and forest, these Indian spirits resemble in many ways 
the Arabian jinn (W. II. Smith, 119 ff.) ; or, ns Westcrmarck 
(3f/, 1908, il. 689) designates them, ‘ bein^ invented to explain 
what seems to fall outside the ordinary pale of Nature, the 
wonderful and unexpected, the superstitious imaginations of 
men who fear.* Hence many of the Indian races represent their 
deities or demons os Inhabiting wiid hUls or lonely forests. The 
Mcithols believe that their demons occupy hilis (T. 0. Hodson, 
The Meitheis, 1008, p. 120). The Kongo Malayans of Cochin 
worship two demoniacal deities named after the rooks in which 
they reside ; Sasthi, a sylvan deity, la adored by the Vallans, 
and is said to live in a hill ; the Eravallars believe that their 
forests and hills arc full of dangerous demons, who live in trees, 
and rule the wdld beasts, some of them afflicting particular 
families or villages, and are propitiated to relieve their hunger, 
not In the hope of gaining any benefit for their worshippers ; 
the Nay&dTa worship a group of forest demons, one of which 
brings them game, and is abused for his ingratitude il the hunt 

E roves unsuccessful (L. K. Iyer, The Cochin Tribes and Castes, 
41, 239, 47, 63). Trees are also a favourite demon-haunt 
(Tylor, Prim, Cuff.*, 1873, li. 221). The Izhuvans believe that 
trees are occupied by demons ; and, when it Is proposed to cut 
a tree, a notice to the demons is written on the bark informing 
them that it is Intended to eject them (Iyer, i. 281 ; cf. Orooke, 
PR\ 1890, 11. 90 f. ; R. V. Russell, Census Rep. Central Pro- 
vinces. 1901, i. 92). Many of tbe non-Arj’an tribes in Bengal 
worship deities who reside in hills. Such are the Juings, 
Santals, Oraons, Oheros, Kniidhs, and Bauris (Risley, Tribes 
and Castes of Bengal, 1891, i. 353, ii. 233, 146, 1. £02, 403, SO). 
The Todas believe that, before they were created, their gods 
occupied the Nllgiri Hills ; they now reside in heights close 
to the Toda hamlets (Rivers, The Todas, 1900, p. 18211.). In 
the same class are the water spirits or deities found all over 
the country, which are malevolent, and drag down unwary 
travellers— an idea which appears in the classical tale of 
Narcissus (Orooke, i. 42 fl. ; Frazer, GIN, 1900, i. 293). These 
R6k^sa8, Danavos, or Daityos still maintain their position in 
popular belief, the tradition surviving through the study of the 
Epic literature and the older collections of folklore, like the 
Jatakas or the tales of Somadeva. 

(b) Human spirits. — The second and much more 
important class of evil spirits is that of the ^osts 
of human heings, knoivn collectively as jBhuta 
(Skr. rt. bhu, ‘to become, be’). In contradistinc- 
tion to the fiends or non-human spirits, these are 
the malimant spirits of men, "whioh for various 
reasons dierish feelings of hostility to the human 
race, and, if not expelled or propitiated, do endless 
mischief. Among the more primitive or debased 
tribes the belief that disease and death are the 
result of the normal or abnormal processes of 
Nature is only imperfectly realized ; and these and 
other calamities are regarded as the work of evil 
spirits, sometimes acting on their oivn initiative, 
sometimes incited by a sorcerer or witch. 

3 - The Bhuta : their characteristics. — In S. 
India three terms are used to designate these 
spirits — Bhuta, Preta, PUacha, the first name 
being ordinarily applied to all three classes. 

* These beings, always evil, originate from the souls of those 
who have died untimely or violent deaths, or been deformed. 
Idiotic, or insane; afflicted with fits or unusual ailments; or 
drunken, dissolute, or wicked during life. The precise dis- 
tinction between the three classes is that the Preta [Skr. rt. prl, 

“ to depart from life "] is a ghost of a child dying in infancy, or of 
one born deformed, Imperfect, or monstrous — events attributed 
to neglect in perfonning cerWn ceremonies prescribed during 
tbe ton days when, according to popular notions, the limbs of the 


embM-o are forming in the womb; such a ghost becomes a 
misshapen, distorted goblin. The PiSacha [“flesh-eater"], on 
the other hand, is derived rather from mental character- 
istics, and Is the ghost of madmen, habitual drunkards, the 
treacherous andyiolent-tempered. . . . Bhutas emanate from 
those who die in any unusual way, by violence, accident, 
suicide, or sentence of law ; or who have been robbers, notorious 
evil-doers, or dreaded for cruelty and violence. The death of 
any well-known bad character is a source of terror to all his 
neighbourhood, ns he is sure to become a Bhuta or demon, as 


the teeth of a lion in their mouths, and their bodies covered 
with ornaments (Oaldwell, in Ziegenbalg, 163). In the Deccan 
they live in large trees, empty houses, or old wells ; they often 
appear ns a deer, a tall figure, a strange ox or goat; il a person 
sleeps under a haunted tree, cuts a branch of it, defiles the 
abode of the Bhuta, or Jostles one On the road, he falls sick or 
some ill-luck befalls him (BG xviii. pt. i. 292). In Gujarat the 
Bhuta and Preta, like the European Vampire, are believed to 
take possession of a corpse, and speak through its mouth ; they 
ajmear in the form which they possessed when living; enter 
a living man, and cause him to speak as they please ; afflict 
him with fever or other disease ; appear as animals, and frighten 
people by vanishing in a flame of fire ; remain sometimes in- 
visible, and speak only in whispers ; a Bhuta has been known 
to Como to fisticuffs with a man, or to carry him off and set him 
down in a strange place; cases have been report^ in which 
women have been found with child by them ; when a Bhuta 
appears in a tree, a pile of stones is raised at its root, to which 
every passer-by adds one ; if stones be not procurable, a rag is 
stuck to the tree, which is hence known as the ‘ Rag-uncle ’ [cf. 
Hartland, LP, 1895, ii. 176 IJ.; Orooke, PR* i. 161 if.] (Dal- 
patram D5ya, ‘Bhoot Nibundh,’ in A. K. Forbes, Rds Mala, 
044 II.). The Bhuta eat filth, and drink any water, however 
impure ; they cannot rest on the ground, and for this reason a 
peg, or brick, or bamboo pole is placed at their shrines on 
which they may sit or perch ; they speak a sort of gibberish in 
a nasal tone, and hence * goblin speech ’ (pitdeha bhofa) is 
the term applied to the Jargon in the mediasval drama and 
in modern English (Pit* i. 238) ; those who come from dead 
Brahmans are wheat-coloured, while others, like the ghost of a 
negro, are black and specially dreaded (ib, 1. 236 ft.). As a rule 
they are helpless by day, and move abroad at night ; but mid- 


230; A. K. Iyer, 1. 160; BG xvIil pt. i. 292; PBQ iv. 132; 
cf. tbe similar classical belief [Theocr. IdylL i. 16; Lucan, 
Pharsal. iii. 423 ; R. Rod^ Customs and Lore of Modem Greece, 
1892, p. 181 ; J. T. Bent, The Cpelades, 1885, p. 85] ; cf. also art 
OAi.E.sT)Aa [Celtic], vol. lii. p. 82). 

4 . Spirits of the murdered, the unsatisfied, the 
foreigner. — Of these classes of Bhuta the most 
dangerous are the spirits of the murdered, the 
unsatisfied, and the dreaded foreigner. 

(a) Spirits of the murdered. — ^AJl over the world 
the ghost of fl murdered person is believed to 
cherish an angry passion for revenge (Westermarck, 
i. 418 f.). Some of the most dangerous Bhuta are 
of this class. 

In Coorg the demon most widely feared is that of a magician 
who was shot. Elmakaltai, mother of seven sons, who was 
buried ns a sacrifice under the wails of the Kolhapur fort (of. 
Crooke, li. 173 £F.), causes food supplies to dwindle, the milk to 
give no butter, and the cattle to sicken ; tbe Oraons distinp;uish 
three classes of such demons, who are known ns the Bhula, 

' wanderers who have lost their way,* including those who have 
been murdered, hanged, or killed by a tiger (O, Richter, 
Manual of Coorg, 1870, p. 166 ; Mem. As. Soc. Bengal,^ 1906, i. 
140 f.). Several of the most widely revered local deities of N. 
India are the spirits of persons, particularly BrShmans, who 
have lost their lives in some tragical way, and the ghosts of dead 
bandits, or of those who were slain by tigers or other wild 
animals (E. A. Gait, Census Rep. Bengal, 1901, L 196 ff. ; Orooke, 
i.l91fl.,ii. 218f.). 


demon, knoivn as Brahma-raksasa, Brahma-daitya, 
Brahma-purusa, or popularly as Brahm, the spirit 
of a murdered Brahman. The _ BrShman bemg 
himself spirit-laden, his ghost is invested with 
special potency for good or evil. In Bengal 

•such spirits are specially powerful and malicious. Sometimes 
they are represented as a headless trunk, with tbe eyes looking 
from the breast. They are believed to inhabit large trees by 
the side of a river or in some lonely place, whence they throw 
stones at travellers and lead them astray on dark nights, ana 
woe betide the unfortunate who should give one of th™ 
for offence (e.g. by unwittingly felling the tree in which they have 
taken up them abode), or who was in any way responsible for hm 
death. He can only escape the evil consequences by making 
the Birhdm his family .deity and 

(Gait, L 1 98 ; Orooke, lu 78). In W, India the niJers of tiie 
1 Hereafter cited as JUASB. 
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state of Savantva^ are afflicted by the demon-spirit of a 
Brahman killed in the 17th century. He is particularly ex- 
cited if any one uses his seal of offloe, and down to the present 
day a Brahman is always employed to seal the State papers 
(Sff X, 440). In the Deccan the Brahma-samandh, the spirit of 
a married Brahman, haunts empty houses, burning-grounds, 
river-banks, seldom attacks people, but when he does attack 
them it is difficult to shake him off (id. xxir. 415). In Ue same 
region the Brahroa-purusa is the ^irit of a miser Brahman, 
who died in grief, intent on adding ro his hoard ; when he lives 
in his own house, he attacks any member of the family who 
spends his money, wears his clothes, or does ani’thing to which 
In life he would have objected (it. xviil. pt. i. 653 f.). 

(6) T/iose who have left this world with unsatisfied 
desires. — The spirits of the unhappy or unsatisfied 
fall into several groups : — 

(a) Unhappy widows and widowers, childless 
women, — ^Among these the most dreaded is the 
Churel, Churail, Chudel, Chudail, or the Alwantin, 
as she is c^ed in the Deccan — the spirit of a 
premant woman, one dying on the day of child- 
birth, or within the period of puerperal pollution. 

In the Panjab she appears as a pretty woman, with her feet 
turned backwards, and is specially dangerous to members of 
her own family {PSQ ii. 1G8 f .). Among the Oraons, when the 
exorcist forces her to appear in the flame of his lamp, she looks 
like the Dakini, the common tjTie of ogress ; but her feet are 
distortedi she is hunch-backed, and has a large hole in her 
belly like the hollow in a tree {ilASB, 1906, 1. 140). In Madras 
a woman who dies prematurely, especially as the result of 
suicide or accident, becomes a she-devil, known by the 
euphemistical title of Mohani, ‘the charmer,’ and she so 
continues until her normal term of life is over (NlifQ i. 104). 
In the Deccan the Jnkhin(Skr. yalcfixfi, rt. yakf, ‘to move’) 
is the spirit of an uneasy married woman, who haunts bathing 
and cooking rooms, attacks her husband’s second wife and 
children, takes her own children from their stepmother, or, 
like the British fairies, steals babies and returns them after a 
time (fiG xxlv. 416). The spirit of a deceased husband or wife, 
particularly the latter, is most dangerous to his or her successor. 
This is, in part, an explanation of the objection felt among the 
higher castes to widow-marriage, of the custom of performing 
the rite at night in order to avoid the observation of the angry 
spirit, and of the use of sundry ceremonies which repel eril 
spirits (R. E. Enthoven, Bombay Census Rep., 1901, i. 208). 
Among the Kolis of Atimadnagar a widow bride is held to be 
unlucky for three days after her marriage, and must take care 
that no married woman sees her until that period is over; if 
after such a marriage the widow bride or her husband should 
fall sick, the medium, when consulted, usually reports that it 
is caused by the spirit of her first husband, who is annoyed 
because his wife has married again ; the bride has to give a 
feast, spend money in charity, and wear in a copper case round 
her neck a tiny image of her late husband, or set it among the 
household gods (BG xvii. 206). Such amulets are known in the 
Panjab as ‘ the crown of the rival wife ‘ (saukan maurd), and 
to them all gilts made to her are presented as a measure of 
precaution (H. A. Rose, Census Rep., 1901, i. 121). Sometimes 
the widow wears a gold-wire bracelet on her right wrist, and 
every year, in the name of her deceased husband, feeds a 
Brfihman woman whose husband is alive, and gives her clothes 
{BG xxii. 814). When a widow of the Let tribe in Bengal 
marries again, her second husband is usualiy a widower, and 
he places the iron bangle of his first ivife on the arm of her 
successor (E. A. Galt, i. 421). In the Deccan the Asra is the 
spirit of a young woman who committed suicide after bearing 
one or more children ; she attacks young women, and must be 
propitiated by offerings of cooked rice, turmeric, red powder, 
and a bodice {BG. xvUi. pt. i. 653). The Hadal or Eedali, the 
spectre of a woman dying in pregnancy or childbirth, is plump 
in front and a skeleton bemnd, lives in wells, trees, or dark 
corners of the house, attacks women, and, sometimes appearing 
as a beautiful woman, lives with men until her fiend nature or 
spectre form is discovered (ti. xviii, pt. i. 664). The corpses of 
women dying under such circumstances are often burnt in 
order to prevent sorcerers from digging them up and using the 
tmbom foetus or the bones of the mother for puiposes of Black 
Magio (ib. xxlU. 201 ; A. K. Iyer, i. 77 f.). 

(/3) Unhappy children and the unmarried . — 
Under the influence of the same belief that the 
spirits of those dying with unsatisfied desires 
become malignant, children and unmarried persons 
are included in the army of evil spectres. 

In tlie Him.’ilaya, the Toli or Mas&n (the latter a term 
ordinarily used to designate cemetery spectres) are the spirits 
of children or bachelors, sometimes appearing m the form of a 
ivill-o’-the-wisp, banished from the society of other spirits, 
living in wild and solitary places, sometimesprowling about in 
the form of hears or other wild animals. They are, as a rule, 
harmless, and their present estate is only temporary, because 
after a time they undergo transformation, and assume other 
shapes (Orooke, 1. 261 ; Oakley, 218). 

The spirits of the unmarried dead form a large 
group. 

In S. India such spirits are called VIrifca (Skr. mra, ‘heroic,’ 
‘eminent’), ‘and to their memory have small temples and 


images erected, where offerings of cloth, rice, and the like are 
made to their manes. If this be neglected, they appear in 
dreams, and threaten those who are forgetful of tlieir duty ’ 
(F. Buchanan, A Journey through Mysore, Canara, and 
Malabar, i. 359 ; of. ii. 120, 162, where the name is extended to 
the spirits of bad men, who afflict the living). In Kanara, if 
neglected, such spirits send pestilence among men and sheep, 
and disturb people by dreams and nightmares {BG xv. pt. 1. 
300). In the Deccan the Jhoting is the spirit of a youth (lying 
unmarried and leaving no relatives ; it lives in trees, ruins, or 
burial-grounds, is most faithless and con be bound by no oath, 
personifies absent husbands, leads wayfarers into pools and 
drowns them, waylays postmen, who ore safe so long ns they 
do not lay down their bags {BG xviii. pt. 1. 664). Elsewhere 
the Jhoting is the ghost of a low-caste Hindu who died with 
unsatisfied desires, wears no clothes, and lots his hair flow 
loose ; he lives in a bouse of his own, but, if this be burnt or 
pulled down, he removes to a river or well ; he fears to enter 
sacred places, or to attack persons learned in the Vedas and 
strict in the performance of their religious duties (ib. xxiv. 417). 
In the Deccan those who die after the rite of thread-girding 
and before marriage become evil spirits, known as Munjfi (Skr 
mutlja, ‘ the fibre girdle of the BrShman ’) or .5 jhavar (Skr. 
a^tavarfa, ‘eight years old’) (ib. xviii. pt. i. 639). Such 
spirits are greatly feared in the Panjib, where they are known 
by the euphemistical title of ‘father’ (pffd); shrines are 
erected to them near tanks, and offerings are made {NJHQ v, 
179). A typical case of the deification of the unmarried is 
found in the cult of Dulha Deo, ‘ the deified bridegroom,' which 
seems to have originated in the Central Provinces, where a 
bridegroom on his wedding Journey was killed by a tiger or in 
some other tragical way ; at marriages a miniature coat, shoes, 
and bridal crown, with a little swing to amuse the child, are 
offered to him (R. V. Russell, i. SO ; Orooke, i. 119 ff.). In the 
Panjab, under the influence of Vai^nava beliefs, be is said to 
represent the relationship of God to the human soul, exhibit^ 
as that of a lover to his mistress (H. A. Rose, i. ISO). For 
similar legends of a bride and bridegroom turned into stone, see 
J. Grimm, Teut. IfyfAol., Eng. tr., 1888, iv. 1446 ; W. 0. Borlase, 
Dolmens of Ireland, 1897, ii. 649. 

(c) Spirits of foreigners, — The same feelings of 
awe or fear naturally attach to the spirits of dead 
foreigners, whose valour, cruelty, or other qualities 
have impressed the minds of a subject people. 

At Saharanpur a Musaimfin named Allah Bakhsh, who died 
in a state of impurity, has become a dangerous demon, 
worshipped by the lower castes of Hindus {NISQ v, 183) 
Such a spirit is known by the euphemistical title of Mamdiio 
‘praised,’ ‘famous,’ or as Najls, ‘the impure one.’ He wears 
Musaimkn dress, with his hair on end, and carries branches in 
his hands ; even the Pir, or saint, sometimes becomes hostile to 
people who unguardedly sit upon his tomb, spit at It, or In 
other ways annoy him(t6. v. 106; Bff xxiv. 410 f., xviii. pt. L 
664). People resort to the shrine of a Muhammadan saint 
Alaro Pir, at Muzaffargajh in the Panj5b, to procure release 
from such spirits. In fact, the Indian Muhammadans have 
appropriated much of the demonology of their Hindu neigh- 
bours, and e.xoroism and the modes of securing control of evil 
spirits have become important branches of science (G. A 
Herklots, Qanoon.e-Jslam, 1863, p. 201 ff. ; BG ix. pt. ii. 147ff.) 
In the same way the dread spirits of Europeans are propitiated 
That of a certain Captain Pole, killed at Travancore in 1809, is 
appeased with gifts of spirits and cigars {JASB 1. 104 ; E 
Thurston, Ethnographic ilotee, 1906, p. 206 f.). Similar cases 
of the propitiation of the spirits of European men and women 
are common in various parts of the country (Crooke, ii. 109 ; 
BG xviii. pt. i. 413, pt. In. 447 ; NINQ ii. 93 ; PNQ ii. 133). In 
some places, however, such spirits are regarded as kindly, as in 
the cases of General Raymond, who died at Eaidarkbad in 1793, 
and Colonel Wallace, who died in the Deccan in 1809 (S. H. 
Bllgraml and C. Willmott, Hist, and Descr. Sketch of E.U. the 
Sizam's Dominiojis, 1883, ii. 600 Cf. ; BG xviii. pt. lii. 447 f.). 
Modes of repelling or conciliating evil spirits, 
arious methods are employed to repel or con- 
ciliate evil spirits. If the spirit after death is to 
pass to the home of the Pitri, or sainted dead, or to 
undergo the necessary stages of transmigration, it 
is necessary that the funeral rites {h-addha) shall 
have been duly performed (see Ahcestor-worship 
[Indian], vol. i. p. 450 ff. ), Hence the family spirit is 
usually benevolent, if care he taken to provide for 
its wants. Thus arises the very common classifica- 
tion of spirits into the ‘ inside ’ and the ‘ outside ’ 
— the former usually friendly; the latter, being 
foreigners, usually hostile. The Oraons divide 
their spirits into those of the house, the sept, the 
village, and the Bhula, or dangerous wanderers 
(MASS, 1906, i. 138). In the Deccan there are 
‘home’ and ‘outside’ spirits, the latter not being 
greatly_ feared, because, though every field has its 
evil spirit, they are restrained by the Guardians 
(see§ 9 ), who are more powerful and able to control 
them. The friendly house spirit generally merges 
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into the protecting family deity, like Gumo Gosain, 
the Male god who dwells in the house pillar, or 
Dharma Pennu, the Kandh god of the family or 
tribe (Kisley, ii. 68, i. 403). 

In any case, after a time, usually represented by 
the period of human memory, the spirit automatic- 
ally passes to its rest, and ceases to be a source of 
danger to the survivors. 

In the Deccan the life and Influence of a Bhuta last for four, 
and the evil conditions of haunted places for two, generations 
{BG xviii. pt. i. 655); the I^on of Upper Burma worship only 
their fathers and mothers (Gazetteer Upper Burma, i. pt. I. 668. 
COO ; cf. Crooke, 1. 178). 

When the inability to perform the funeral rites 
and the consequent restlessness or maliciousness 
of the spirit are due to the absence of the corpse, 
as in the case of death occurrin" in a strange land 
or the failure to recover the body, the relatives 
perform the funeral in effigy. 

Among tho Oaros, when a man dies away from his viliage and 
cannot be cremated at home, tho relatives buy a number of 
cowrie-shells and put them in a pot to represent the bones of 
the dead man, or erect a mortuary hut in which they are de- 
posited (A. Playfair, The Garot, 1009, p. 111). In some cases, 
among orthodox Hindus, tho corpse Is represented by branches 
of the sacred Butea frondosa tree— tho head by a coco-nut ; 
pearls, or, failing them, cowrie-shells, lor the eyes; the whole 
being covered with paste made of ground pulse to simulate the 
flesh, and a deer-skin representing the cuticle ; the oflioiating 
priest, by the use of magical formula) (mantra), infuses life Into 
the image, tho animating principle being represented by a lamp 
placed close by; when the lamp goes out, the usual funeral 
rites are performed (NINQ iii. 201 ; cf. BO xviii. pt. I. 684). 
When the death of a relative occurs under an unlucky constella- 
tion in a Br.ahman family, a special quieting rite (/dnfi) is per- 
formed to appease the uneasy spirit. 

Even in the case of those dying in a natural way, 
precautions are taken to prevent the spirit from 
returning to its original home from the burial- or 
cremation-ground. 

Among the Madras tribes, when a Bavuri is being buried, the 
friends say : ' You were living with us ; now you have left us. 
Do not trouble the people'; tho spirit of a dead Savara is 
solemnly adjured not to worry his wdow : ‘Do not send sick- 
ness on her children. Her second husband has done no harm 
to you. She chose him for her husband, and ho consented ; O 
man, be appeased I 0 unseen ones I O ancestoral be you 
witnesses' (Thurston, 1, 179, vi. 821). When the corpse of 
a Taunglha is carried outside tho house, the chief mourner 
pours water on it, saying : ‘ As a stream divides countries, so 
may tho water now poured divide us I ' (Gazetteer Upper Burma, 
1. pt L 667). 

Another plan ie to endeavour to deceive the 
spirit, so that it may not find its way back, by 
taking it out of the house feet foremost, or through 
a door not usually opened for ingress and egress. 

The Meitheis never carry tho corpse over the threshold of the 
main door ; sometimes a hole Is cut in the wall, or the tiny side 
entrance is used (Hodson, 117). Among the Maghs of Bengal, 
when the master of the house has died, the mourners on their 
return out away the house ladder, and creep in through o hole cut 
in the back wall. In order to baffle the ghost (Risley, ii. 34). A 
similar device is that of making the corpse-bearers change places 
on the road to the grave, and turn the corpse in the opposite 
direction (BG xviii. pt. i. 424 ; ix. pt. 1. 48). With tho same 
intention, the mourners are forbidden to look back when leaving 
the cemetery (Orooko, ii. 66 f.), the evil influence being com- 
municated through the sight (E. Crawley, The ilpstio Bose, 1902, 
p. 116 ; FL xviii. [1907] 846). 

Sometimes the repression of the evil spirit is 
secured in a physical way. 

The thumbs and great toes of the corpse are tied together to 
prevent the ghost from ‘ walking,’ or it is tied up in a cotton 
bag, as among tho Bhotiyas (Playfair, 106 ; Thurston, iii. 104, 
iv. STL 494, v. 483, vll. 83 ; Gazetteer Upper Burma, i. pt. i. 657 ; 
ilASB, 1905, i. 109). Among the Eoyis of Madras, when a girl 
dies of syphilis, a flsh-trap Is erected to catch tho spirit, and 
prevent It from entering the village (Thurston, Iv. 66). Some 
people, when returning from the funeral, fling pebbles towards 
the pyre to scare the spirit, or make a barricade of thorny bushes 
between the grave and the house (Crooke, ii. 67 ; Risley, ii. 76). 
With the same Intention, the names of deceased relatives are 
tabu for a generation, to avoid recalling their spirits ; or, when 
parents die, men assume the names of their deceased grand- 
father ; women, of their grandmother (Sir R. Temple, Census 
Bep. Andaman Islands, 1901, i. 263). One reason given for the 
vride-spread custom of shaving after a death is that it changes 
the appearance of the mourners so as to deceive the pur- 
suing spirit, or removes the shelter in which it may hide and 
cling to the mourner (Frazer, JAI xv. [1886] 99). To prevent 
the spirit rising from the grave and * walking,’ It is a common 
practice, particularly among menial castes, to bury tho corpse I 


F^ccuutioTis ill thccdsc of Tiiorc detngerous spirits, 
^Precautions of this kind are more urgent in the 
case of spirits specially malignant. 

In the case of the Chufel, sometimes the corpse of a woman 
dying pregnant is cut open and the child removed ; or the spirit 
is scared by fire, earth, and water ; or iron nails are driven into 
her fingers, and the thumbs fastened together with iron rings 
fCrooke, i. 272 ff.). The Oraons carry the corpse of such a woman 
to a distance, break the feet above the ankles, and twist them 
round, bringing the heels in front, into which they drive long 
thorns ; they bury her deep in the earth face downwards, and 
place with her corpse the bones of an ass, reciting tho anathema : 

If you come home, may you turn into an ass 1 ’ ; the roots of 
a palm-tree are also buried with her, with the curse ; ‘ May 
you come home when the leaves of the palm wither I ’ ; when 
they leave the burial-ground, they spread mustard seeds along 
the road, saying; ‘When you try to come home, pick up afi 
these I’ (3IASB, 1906, i. 140). This last charm is very common, 
and Is one of the usual impossible tasks found in tho folk-tales 
(Crooke, 1. 273 f.; BG xix. 134, xxiv. 417; Steel-Temple, Wide- 
awake Stories, 18^, p. 430). These precautions, under Brahman 
guidance, have been elaborated into a special funeral ritual for 
women dying during tho menstrual period, after the sixth month 
of pregnancy, and within ten days after childbirth (BG xviii. 
pU 1. 601 f.). 

The misery of the unmarried dead is relieved 
by the curious rite of marriage with the dead (cf. 
Fiazer, Paitsanias, v. [1898] 3890’.) — a custom 
which in India seems to prevail only in Madras 
and among some Burmese tribes. 

When a Toda boy dies unmarried, a girl Is selected ; her head 
is covered by her father with a mantle, and she puts food into 
the pocket of tho mantle of the dead ; the Nambutiri Brahmans 
perform the rite of tying the marriage necklace on'a dead un- 
married girl (Rivers, 367, 701 ; Bull, iladr. Mus. iii. 61X The 
disgusting custom of enforced sexual connexion by a mole with 
such a dead girl, ascribed by Abb6 Dubois to the ifayars, seems 
to be based on a misunderstanding of this rite of mock mar- 
riage (J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Cere- 
monies^, 1906, p. 16(.). Besides the Todas and Nimbiitirls, 
several S. Indian tribes perform this mock marriage, such ns 
the Badagas, Billavas, and Eomatis, while among the Pallis and 
Vaniyans the dead bachelor is solemnly married to the arka 
plant (Calotropis gigantea) (V. N. Alya, Travaneore State 
Manual, 1906, ii. 250; Thurswn, L 117, 260 f., iii. 834, v. 197, 
vi. 22, vii. 316). Among the Chins of Upper Burma, if, before 
the great contracting ceremony is completed, either party dies, 
the rites are continued with the corpse, which is kept unburled 
until the rite is finished; in this they probably follow the custom 
well established among the Chinese (Gazetteer Upper Burma, 
ii. pt. ii. 803 ; J. J. M. de Groot, Bel. Sgst. of China, 1894, ii. 
80011.; J. H. Gray, China, 1878, i. 216 ff.). 

6. Possession by spirits. — Possession by evil 
spirits or demons is of two kinds: 

‘ The theory of embodiment sen-es several highly important 
purposes in savage and barbarian philosophy. On the one hand, 
it provides an explanation of the phenomena of morbid exalta- 
tion and derangement, especially as connected with abnormal 
utterance, and this view Is so far extended as to produce an 
almost general doctrine of disease. On the other hand, it 
enables the savage either to “lay” a hurtful spirit in some 
foreign body, and so get rid of it, or to carry about a useful 
spirit for his service in a materi.al object, to set it up as a deity 
for worship in the body of an animal, or In a block or stone or 
image or other thing, which contains the spirit as a vessel con- 
tains a fluid : this is the key to strict fetishism, and in no small 
measure to idolatry’ (TJ’lor*, ii. 123). 

These two varieties of spirit possession can be 
traced in Indian beliefs. 

(a) Abnormal or disease possession. — In the first 
place, we have cases of abnormal possession. Cer- 
tain persons are supposed to be specially liable 
to spirit possession, thus defined by a native 
writer : 

‘The men most liable to spirit attacks are the Impotent, the 
lustful, the lately widowed, bankrupts, sons and brothers of 
whores, convicts, the idle, brooders on the unknowable, gluttons, 
and starvers. The women most liable to spirit attacks are girls, 
young women who have lately come of age, young widows, 
idlers, whores, brooders on the unknowable, irregular or muS" 
tonous eaters, and all sickly women. Women are speclauy 
liable to spirit attacks during their monthly sickness, during 
pregnancy, and in childbed ; and men, women, and children 
are all apt to suffer when, dressed in their best, they go to 
gardens or near wells. IntelUgent and educated men and 
healthy intelligent women are freer than others from spirit 
attacks’ (BG xxii. 813). . 

Demon possession thus accounts for various an* 
normal states of mind and for the plienomena 
classed as hysteria. Hence patients, particmarly 
women, suflering in this way require special pro- 
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tection, or it is necessary to expel the demons by 
whom they are possessed. 

In Cochin, among tho Eravallars, if a pregnant woman dreams 
of dogs, cats, or wnld animals coming to attack her, she is be- 
lieved to be possessed by demons. An exorcist, or 'devil- 
driver,' is called in, who makes a hideous figure on the ground 
representing the demon, sings, heats a drum, mutters spells, 
bums frankincense, and waves round the head of the p.atient 
an offering of food for the demon, on receiving which he leaves 
her (A. K. Iyer, i. 45 f., 107; Thurston, ii. 73, 214). In the 
Panjab, a woman after childbirth is specially liable to the 
attacks of demons, and has to wear on iron ring, made, if pos- 
sible, out of an old horse-shoe, and to keep a fire burning near 
her (P2fQ iii. 81). For the same reason, at the puberty ntes of 
a girl, offerings are made to demons (A. K. Iyer, i. 146). The 
same is the case with people at various crises of their lives, such 
as tko bride and bridegroom, the mourners, and the corpse- 
bearers at funeral rites. Such persons are protected by various 
charms and amulets (see Chaejis ax'd AilutErs ClndianJ, voL iii. 
p. 441 ff.). 

(6) Conciliation by gifts of food, etc. — Attempts 
are often made to conciliate demons on such occa- 
sions by throiving food for them by the roadside or 
in the house. 

In the Himalaya, food is waved round the head of a possessed 
person and left out on the road by night, any one touching it 
being liable to spirit attack (PjYQ iii. 73). IVhen a birth occurs 
in the family of a Chitfiavan Brahman, cooked rice, on which a 
dough lamp is placed, is laid in a comer of the street (Bff iviii. 
pt. 1 . 113 f.). When the Eeddis of Bijapur disturb the field 
spirits at the first ploughing, pieces of coco-nut are thrown on 
each side of the plough track ; and at a Brahman funeral in the 
Deccan a man carries a winnowing-fan lull of coco-kernel 
which he scatters abroad (i6. xxiii. 147, xidii. pt. 1. 149). The 
Kuki priest, in cases of siclmess, prescribes the appropriate 
victim, and eats its flesh, throning what he cannot eat as an 
offering into the jungle (K T. Dalton, Stscriplive Ethnology qf 
i(«igaf,lS72, p. 40). 

(c) Expulsion of spirits by flagellation. — ^Especi- 
ally in the case of attacks of the hysterical kind, 
the patient is soundly beaten, until the demon 
speaks through him or her, and promises to depart. 

‘ If the devil should prove an obstinate one and refuse to leave, 
charm they never so wisely, his retreat may generally be 
hastened by the vigorous application of a slipper or broom to 
the shoulders of the possessed person, the operator taking care 
to USB at the same time the most scurrilous language he can 
think of (Bishop E. Caldwell, ^vriting of the Tinnevelly Shanars, 
in Ziegenbalg, 164). In the Deccan one plan of scaring a demon 
is for the exorcist to take the possessed person before on idol, 
seize him by the top-knot, and scourge and abuse him until the 
Bhuta says what offering or penance will satisfy him (BC xviii. 
pt. 1. 292). Tho tormres inflicted on supposed witches and 
other possessed persons have resulted in death or serious 
injury (A'/ATQ iii. 202 f. ; N. Chevers, UanuaX of Medical Juris- 
prudence for India, 1870, p. 546 ff.; for further accounts of 
exorcism by flagellation, see Crooke, 1.99, 155 f,, ii. 34 ; cf. Frazer, 
OB ^ iii. 127 ff., 215 ff.). In Car Hicobar true ceremonial murders 
of men, women, and even children have been perfomied for the 
public benefit by organized bodies, because the victims are con- 
sidered dangerous or obnoxious to tho community ; the mur- 
dered persons are charged with possession by an evil spirit os 
Illustrated by their propensity to witchcraft, incendiarism, 
homicide, failure to cure diseases, or theft ; but the root cause 
is that the victim is believed to be possessed by a demon, and 
hence dangerous ; his limbs are broken, be is strangled, and his 
corpse is flung into the sea (Sir E. Temple, 210). 

{d) Expulsion of disease spirits . — The evil spirits 
most generally feared are those which bring disease. 
To their agency are attributed epidemics in gene- 
ral, especially cholera, plague, or smallpox, and 
maladies which are unforeseen or those which indi- 
cate spirit possession, such as fits, fever, rheu- 
matism, colic, and the like. Such spirits are often 
got rid of by transference, the spirit being com- 
pelled or induced to remove to another village or to 
some distant place. 

In tho Panj&b, If the fever spirit bo detected, the officiant 
goes nt night to a graveyard, brings home some earth, lays it 
near the patient, and next day suspends a string from an acacia 
tree, on which it is believed’ that the spirit hangs itself ; or a 
string is wound in seven strands from too to head of tho 
patient, and then it is tied round the tree, in the hope of con- 
ciliating the tree spirit which causes the fever spirit to depart 
(PEQ i. 40). In Upper Burma, when children fall ill, on egg, 
some of the child’s hair, and some sweetmeats ore placed on a 
little boat and consigned to the river, which carries away the 
spirit : by a later conception this is supposed to be an offering 
to the water Nat or spirit (ffazclf«er,U. pt. L 29f. ; cf. Fkazer, 
OB- iii. 97 ff., 105f.)l A very common method is to convey the 
disease by means of a scape-animal from the infected area. In 
Berar the cholera spirit is expelled by yoking a plough, and 
driving it round the village to form a sacred circle, which 
foreign and hostile spirits cannot pass ; a fowl and a goat arc 
■ocrificed and buried in the ground, and near them the beam and 


plough-yoke are fixed, daubed with red lead, and worshipped ; 
a cart is then dragged containing the image of ftlari, the disease 

f joddess, from her shrine, to the village boundary, where the 
mage is worshipped, and a buffalo calf is sacrificed and buried 
(XIA'Q iv. 206 f.). In the Telugu countn- the scape-animal is a 
buffalo, and, as the image of thegoddess is carried in procession, 
people flourish sticks, swords, or spears, and cut up limes and 
throw them into the air in order to induce the hungry spirits to 
seize them and thus be diverted from attacking the man who 
bears the image (Bull. Madr. Mtts. v. 130). 

7. Possession by spirits of the exorcist — ^The 
exorcism of evil spirits by a professional exorcist 
has been reduced to a system, and prevails widely 
in all parts of the country, particularly in S. India. 
In N. India the medium is laiown as Bharat (Skr. 
bhaJeti, ‘fervent faith’), Syana, ‘the wise one,’ 
Ojba (Skr. upadhyaya, ‘teacher’) ; among the hill 
tribes of Central India as Baiga, Bhomka, Parihar, 
or Demano ; in the Deccan as Junta, ‘ the knowing 
one,’ or Devrishi, ‘ holy saint.’ He is distinguished 
from the Mantri, who learns by orthodox methods 
the charm formnlfe {mantra) from a teacher {guru), 
by the fact that he does not undergo special train- 
ing, but works through the inspiration of a familiar 
spirit or guardian, which enters him when he works 
himself up into the proper state of ecstasy. This 
ecstatic state occurs on various occasions and for 
various purposes. His special province is the ex- 
pulsion of various kinds of disease ; but he also 
becomes possessed at death rites, when he identifies 
and announces the pleasure of the spirit, at name- 
fixing, when he decides the proper name of the 
child, and at other domestic ana religious rites. 
The medium in his ecstatic state is seized with 
revolting cramp-like contortions and muscular 
quivering, head-wagging, and frantic dancing, 
which usually end in complete or partial insensi- 
bility. When Sir C. A. Elliott witnessed a stance, 
•the man did not literally revolve; he covered his head well 
up in his cloth, leaving space over the head for the god to come 
to; and in this state he twisted and turned himself about 
rapidly, and soon sank exhausted. Then, from the pit of his 
stomach, he uttered words which the bystanders interpreted to 
direct a certain line of conduct for the sick man to pursue. But 
perhaps the occasion was not a fair test, as the Panhar strongly 
objected to the presence of an unbeliever, on tho pretence that 
the god was afraid to come before so great a lydkim [official) ' 
(Settlement Rep. Boshangabdd, 1867, p. 120). Compare the 
account by Copt. W. D. Samuells, in Dalton, 2321., quot^ above, 
voL ii. p. 488 f. 

(a) Tabus imposed upon the medium. — The 
medium is subject to numerous tabus. 

The god ‘ would leave his head ' if either a cow or a Brahman 
attended the rites, thus proving their non-Aryan origin. The 
Kota medium must not speak directly to his wife or to any other 
woman for three months before the rite ; he may not sleep on a 
mat or blanket ; nt the feast he roust have no congress with his 
wife (Thurston, iv. 10 f.). In the Deccan he loses his power if 
his lamp goes out while he is eating, and thus leaves him ex- 
posed to demon assault ; if he happens to hear a menstruous 
woman speak ; if any one sweeps his room ; if the name of any 
spirit is mentioned. Should any such events occur, he must 
stop eating and fast during the remainder of the day. He must 
avoid certain vegetables and fruits, and must never eat stale or 
twice-cooked food. If he be a Musalman, he must not eat a 
special kind of millet, or food cooked by a menstruous woman 
(Bf? xxiv. 418). 

(6) Methods of identifying spirits by the medium. 
— The medium uses vaned methods of identi^^g 
the spirit which has seized his patient. 

In the PanJSb he waves corn over the sick person, and, maldng 
a heap for each suspected demon, keeps on dropping grains 
that on which the last falls indicating the offender (A'/A'Q i. 
128). The Berar medium hangs a string over a wood fire and 
repeats spells; when the smoke touches the string, the appro- 
priate formula is indicated (PEQ ii. 1701. The Kachari medium 
lays out thirteen leaves, each assigned to a special god, and, 
hanging a pendulum from his thumb, lets it move ; when it 
touches a particular leaf, that deity must be propitiated (Dalton, 
85). In the Gujarat an officiant tied charmed threads round 
the hoRS^ drove a charmed iron nail into the CToimd at each 
comer and tvro at the door ; the house was puriOed \ a Dev, or 
orthodox ^od, was instolled, and before his imarc was placed a 
drawn word, a lamp lit with butter, and a second lit with oU» 
while the medit^ continued to mutter charms for forty-one 
days, and oc^sionally visited tne cremation ground to make 
propitiatory ouenngs to the offended spirit. In another case the 
spint was actually expelled, and buried under lime, salt, mustard, 
j prevent him from ‘walldng*; and, as an 
additional precaution, a charmed iron nail was driven into the 
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Maler feast the priest scatters rice ; all persons supposed to be 
possessed with devils scramble for it, and are finally cured by 
drinking the Mood of a sacrificed buffalo (Dalton, 270). The 
Kandhs practise a similar rite at seed-time (W. Macpherson, 
ilemoricUs of Service, 1SG5, p. 357 !.). In Bengal, during the 
Holi spring festival, people light torches and fling them over 
the boundary of the next village, the custom often giving rise 
to riots {P2iQ iv. 201). Even among many of the higher castes, 
like the Prabhus of Bombay, in order to expel evil spirits at a 
marriage, a servant rises early and sweeps the house, gathers 
the sweepings into a basket, lays on it an old broom, a light, 
some betel, and four copper coins, and waving the basket before 
each room says : 'May evil go, and Bali's kingdom come I* She 
then drives the master of the house to the door, and, warning 
him not to look back, places the sweepings on the roadside and 
brings back the coins {BG xviii. pt. i. 252 f.). In Upper India 
the Divali, or feast of lights, is the occasion for observances of 
the same kind, the lamps scaring demons, and a regular rite of 
scaring poverty or ill-luck from the house being performed (lA 
xxxU. (1903) 237 ff.; SIBQ. v. 125; Crooke, U. 188 f., 2951.). 
Often these rites take the form of a mock combat or a tug of 
war, in which one party represents the good, and the other the 
evil, spirits, arrangements being made that the former shall bo 
victorious. The Burmese Nats are propitiated by a tug of war, 
the victorious side being supposed to get better crops ; and if, 
alter the contest, rain happens to fall, the efficacy of the appeal 
isplaced beyond question ; this is also done in seasons of drought 
{GaulUtr Upper Burma, U. pt il. 95, 279, iU. pt ii. 64). Among 
the Aos of A^m, at a festival held in August, there ore tugs of 
war lasting for three days between the young men and un- 
married girls of each clan (kheT) (E. A. Gait, Censui Rep. Assam, 
1891, L 244). In A^adnagar, in April-May, the hoys of one 
village fight with slings and stones against those of another ; it 
is believed that the non-observance of the rite causes failure of 
rain, or, il rain falls, a plague of field rata ; a fight duly waged 
is followed by plentiful rainfall (BG xvii. 722 1. ; cl. the Greek 
XtfiofioXia and aluxpeXoyfa [Famell, CGS iii. 93, 99 ; J. E. 
Harrison, Prolegomena, 1903, p. 155 ; Crooke, IL 3201,]). 

11. Gaining control of a demon. — In the rites of 
Black Mario, a demon, if he can he brought tmder 
the control of a medium or magician, plays an im- 
portant part ; he may he used as a protector by his 
master, or his ovmer may let him loose to work 
mischief on those whom he desires to injure. The 
magician, by the use of spells {mantra), can often 
induce him to enter some receptacle, and he thus 
becomes a marketable commodity. 

• When the sale of a Bhut has been arranged, the Ojhfi hands 
over a corked bamboo cylinder which is supposed to contain him. 
This is taken to the place, usually a tree, where it is intended 
that he should in future reside ; a small ceremony is performed, 
liquor being poured on the ground, or small mounds (pitid«) 
erected in ms honour, and the cork is then taken out, whereupon 
the Bhut is supposed to take up his abode in the place chosen 
for him. His function is to watch the crops and guard them 
from thieves, and, if any one should be hardy enough to steal 
from a field thus guarded, he is certain to be stricken by the 
Bhut, and in a few days will sicken and die ' (E. A. Gait, Census 
Rep. Bengal, 1901, L 19S). Among the PuUuvans of Madras, 'a 
man who wishes to bring a demon under his control must bathe 
in the morning for forty-one days, and cook his own meals. 
He should have no association with his wife, and be free from 
all pollution. Every night, after 10 o’clock, he should bathe in 
a tank or river, and stand naked up to the loins in water, 
while prajdng to the god whom he wishes to propitiate, in the 
words : “ I offer thee my prayers, so that thou mayst bless me 
with what I want.” These, with his thoughts concentrated on 
the deitj-, he should utter 101, 1001, and 100,001 times during 
the period. Should he do this, in spite of all obstacles, and 
intimidarion by the demons, the god will grant his desires' 
(Thurston, vi. 231). In Mysore, among the Hasulas and 
Maleyas, jungle tribes, when a man dies, his spirit is supposed 
to be stolen by some one else’s devil, who is pointed out by the 
astrologer, who divines by throwing cowrie-shells or rice. The 
heir, then, as a measure of precaution, redeems the spirit by 
offering a pig, fowl, or other gift ; and he promptly shuts it up 
in a pot, where it is periodically supplied with drink and food 
to prevent it from ‘walking’ and doing mischief (B. L. Rice, 
Mysore, 1897, i. 214 ; cl. ‘The Fisherman and the Jinni," Sir R. 
Burton, Arabian Nights, 1893, L 34S. ; PNQ ii. 170). The 
power of a demon is believed to rest in his hair, and, if a man 
can succeed in cutting off the topknot of a Bhut, the latter will 
be his slave for life (NJliQ iii. 180). In Travancore, Kuttich- 
chfittan, the boy imp, if fed, watches the property of his owner ; 
the marter of such a demon possesses infinite powers of evil ; but 
these, if wrongly exercised, recoil upon him, and cause him to 
die childless and after terrible physical and mental agony (N. 
8ubramlianij*a Aij*ar, Census Rep., 1901, i. 303). Siddharajo, 
the great Ohalukj’a king of W. India, is said to have performed 
his acts of heroism by aid of a demon which he subdued by 
riding a corpse in a cemeterj' (BG L pt. L 174). 

12. Relation of demonology to orthodox re- 
lig:ion. — From Vedic times the gods ever war 
against the demons (A. Macdonell, 156 ff.). Krsna 
slays the demoness Putana ; Trnavartta, the 
whirlwind demon; Ari?ta, the hull demon; KcMn, 


the horse demon (F. S. Growse, Mathura *, 1883, 
pp. Bo, 62). Many gods and goddesses take their 
cult-titles from their conquest of demons ; Devi as 
Mahisa-mardini, Indra as Vrtrahan, Visnu as 
Kaitabbajit and Madhusudana. The scenes of 
these ghostly combats are stiU shown, like the 
gloomy cave at Yan in Kanara, whence Siva dis . 
lodged the demon occupant ; the water which flows 
from hot springs is the blood of the Kaksasas slain 
by some deity, or such wells are the haunts of 
demons which, if not conciliated, bring disease (BG 
XV. pt. ii. 355, xiv. 373 ; L. A. Waddefl, Among the 
Himalayas, 1899, p. 203). This opposition between 
the worker by magical arts ana the priest who 
works by the aid of the gods is one of the primary 
facts of Hinduism (Sir A. C. Lyall, Astatic Studies^ 
1907, i. 101 ff.). Even among some of the forest 
tribes the supremacy of the god over the demon is 
admitted; but, as already stated, no clear dis- 
tinction can be drawn between god and demon. 
The Oraons believe that their tutelary deity, Pat, 
controls all the Bhuts, except the Dayan ; and the 
Kannikans of Madras will not worship the demon 
Chathan at Cranganore because he is a rival of the 
local orthodox god (MASB, 1906, L 142; A. K. 
Iyer, i. 143). 

But, as a matter of fact, this opposition between 
demonolatry and the orthodox religion is little 
more than nominal, and popular Hinduism consists 
of a veneer of the higher beliefs overlying demon- 
worship, the latter being so closely combined with 
the former that it is now impossible to discriminate 
the rival elements. This combination is especially 
apparent in S. India, where Brahmanism appeared 
at a comparatively recent period and was forced to 
come to terms with the local Dravidian beliefs. In 
particular, in the Tamil districts, the demon cultus 
has been elaborated under Brahman guidance, as is 
shoivn by the ceremonial washing of demon images, 
elaborate processions in their honour, and other 
forms of an advanced species of worship. 'While 
the original Gramadevata are, as a rule, female, 
here their male consorts tend to acquire a more 
prominent position. Aiyanar, for instance, has be- 
come entirely independent, occupies a shrine of his 
own, and has a special festival, and sacrifices are 
made to his attendants, Maduraiviran and Mun- 
adian. As a concession to Brahman feeling, blood 
sacrifices are falling into abeyance, and, when these 
are offered to a goddess, she is often veiled, and a 
curtain is draivn during the blood-sacrifice to 
Aiyanar, or the offering is made not to him but to 
one of his attendants (Bishop "Whitehead, Bull. 
Madr, Mus. v. 160). In some places Brahmans 
are beginning to act as priests to the village god- 
desses ; but the slaying of victims is left in charge 
of the low-caste priests ; and Brahmans who serve 
in vUlage shrines are regarded, among their o- 4 vn 
body, as holding a distinctly lower position than 
those who are engaged in secular pursuits (ib. 
127 f . ). The fusion of the two faiths usually mani- 
fests itself in the acceptance by the orthodox gods 
of the demons as their followers or assistants. 
This is particularly noticeable in the Sakta and 
Saiva cultus, Vaisnavism having little sympathy 
with the cruder rites of demonism. The village 
goddesses tend to become Saktis, or manifestations 
of the female energy of Nature ; Siva himself has, 
as one of his cult-titles, Bhuteivara or Bhute^a, 

‘ lord of demons ’ ; his son Ganesa or Ganpati takes 
his name as lord of his father’s attendant demons 
(ff^ua ) ; in the Kamatak, Aiyanar is identified 
with Hanhara, a duplex figure embodying ^va 
and ‘Visnu. 


• of Buddhism current 

m Tibet and the Himalaya has largely adopted 
Shamanistic beliefs, drawn from the Animistic 
devil-dancmg cults of the Bon, resembling in many 
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ways the Taoism of China, and reinforced from 
Indian Tantrik beliefs (L. A. Waddell, Biiddhism 
of Tibet, 1895, pp. 19, 34, 477; Sir H. Yule, Marco 
Polo, 1871, ii. 61 f.). 

This process of the absorption of demonola- 
try hy orthodox Hinduism naturally results in 
the decrease of the former, as intelligence, educa- 
tion, and the active missionary efforts of the 
orthodox priesthood extend. This is admitted by 
several native writers. One, speaking of Bengal, 
states that the numbers of the Bhuts have largely 
been reduced ; fifty years ago there were as many 
millions of demons as there are men at the present 
time ; characteristically, he seems to attribute this 
reduction in numbers to the facilities now offered 
by railways of visiting Gaya and other places for 
the purpose of performing the obsequial rites which 
appease the angrj’ spirits of the dead {NINQ iiL 
199). From Bombay wo learn that in Kolhapur 
some of the most dreaded evil spirits have recently 
disappeared — the Brahman ghosts having left the 
country because they dislike the cow-killing per- 
mitted by the British Government ; the Muham- 
madan demons because pork is now freely eaten ; 
only the low-caste spirits are left, and their influ- 
ence has become much reduced (BG xxiv. 421). 
Even in Cochin and Travancore, the homes of 
demon-worship, it is said to be gradually girdng 
way to Hinduism, as represented by the cults of 
Siva, Subrahmanya, and Ganpati or Ganeia (A. K. 
Iyer, i. 311). 

LiTEiUTURE. — ^The cults of tho demons and oril spirits of 
India have been as yet imperfectly studied, because many of 
these rites are repulsive, and performed In secret; and thus do 
not readily come under the observation of Europeans, while they 
are offensive to many students of Hinduism belonging to the 
higher and learned classes. The material, which is of great 
extent and complexity, is scattered through the anthropo- 
logical literature of India, some of which has been quoted in 
tho course of this article. It is most abundant in S. India. 
Much Information will be found In tho Census Reports', the 
Manual of the Aiministration of the Madras Rresideney, 
I8S5-93 i tho Sutletins of the Madras Museum ; tho District 
Manuals, esp. that by W. Logan on Malabar, 1837 ; general 
treatises, such ns E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, 
1909; V. N. Aiya, Travancore State Manual, 1900; B. L, 
Rice, Mysore, 1897 ; F. Buchanan, A Journey through Mysore, 
Canara, and Malabar, 1307 ; I-. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, 
The Cocfn'n Tribes and Castes, vol. i. (all published, 1909 ; P. 
Percival, The Land of the Veda, I65t ; S. Mateer, The Land of 
Charity, 1871 ; R, Caldwell, Compar. Gram, of the Dravidian or 
South-Indian Family of Languages^, 1876, in which and in 
B. Ziegenbalg, Genealogy of the South-Indian Gods, 1SG9, the 
work of the former writer on the Shinirs of Tinnevelly is re- 
produced ; G. Oppert, The Original Inhabitants of Rharata- 
varsa or India, 1893 ; Sir M, Monier- Williams, Brahmanism 
and Hinduism*, 1891; in A. K. Forbes. Rds Maid, 1878, is 
reproduced tho Rhoot Fibundh or the Destroyer of Supersti- 
tions regarding Daimons, hy Trivedi Dalpatram DiyS, Issued In 
an Eng. tr. in 1850. To these may be added special mono- 
graphs, such as P. Defaon, 8. J., ‘ Religion and Customs of the 
uraons,’ in Mem. As. Sae. Bengal, i. (1906); A. C. Burnell, 
The Devil Worship of the Tulavas, reprinted from lA, 1804 ; 
H. Whitehead, 'The Village Deities of Southern India,’ in 
Bull. Madr. Mus. v. (1907) ; M. J. Walhouse, ‘ On the Belief 
In Bhutas — Devil and Ghost Worship In Western India,' in JAJ 
y. (1870) 408. W. CrOOKE. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Jain).— Super- 
human beings, according to the Jains, fall into 
two categories — the denizens of hell [ndrakas), 
and the gods (devas). A sub-division of the latter 
distinguishes good and had gods {daivl, and-aij<r? 
gati) ; the had gods are also spoken of as kudevas 
or kadamaras. Demons would come under the two 
heads narakas and kudevas, and ghosts under that 
of kudevas. It must, however, be kept in mind 
that, according to the Jains, neither the state of a 
god nor that of a demon is permanent, but both 
have their individually fixed duration, which may 
extend to many ‘ oceans of years.’ The state which 
a soul may attain in the scale of beings and the 
duration of this state — his individual lot — depend 
on the merits and demerits (karma) of the soul ; 
when the allotted time is over, the soul will be 
re-hom in some other state according to his karma. 


A god may he re-hom as a hell-heing, hut the 
latter will be re-hom as an animal or a man only. 

The ndrakas, or hell-beings, have a demoniacal 
nature, but they cannot leave the place where they 
are condemned to live, nor can they do harm to 
any other beings than their fellow ndrakas. The 
souls of those who have committed hemous sins 
are on death removed in a few moments (see 
Death and Disposal op the Dead [Jain]) to 
one of the seven nether worlds which contain the 
different hells (.see Cosmogony and Cosjiology 
[Indian], § 4 ). There the soul of the condemned is 
fitted out with an enormous body of a loathsome 
shape comparable to that of a plucked fowl. The 
hell-beings possess superhuman mental powers 
(avadhi) ; they avail them, however, only to find 
out_ their enemies and to fight each other. In 
addition to the pains produced by the wounds they 
inflict on one another and hy the tortures they 
have to undergo in some hells, the hell-beings 
continually sufler from extreme heat or cold, the 
intolerable stink, and the horrid sounds which 
prevail in the hells, and they can never appease 
their hunger and thirst. The ndrakas do not 
die, however much they are mangled ; but their 
wounds close at once like a furrow in water. 
They die at their allotted time after a miserable 
life, which may extend, in the lowest hell, to 33 
oceans of years. 

The remaining demons and the ghosts are con- 
tained in the two lowest suh-divisions of the gods ; 
the hhavanavdsins or bhaumeyakas, and the vyary- 
taros. The lowest class of the bhavanavdsins (i.e. 
gods who live in palaces) are the asurakumdras or 
simply asuras. They reside in mansions of their 
own below the surface of the earth, in the upper 
half of Batnaprdbha, the highest of the seven 
nether worlds. As in Hindu mythology, the 
asuras may ho good or had ; hut there are fifteen 
extremely ivicked asuras — Amharisa, etc. — ^who 
administer tortures in the three uppermost hells ; 
in a former life they had delighted in wanton 
cruelty. The remaimng classes of hhavanavdsins, 
ndgas, etc., seem to be demi-gods rather than 
demons. 

The vgantaras include demons, goblins, ghosts, 
and spirits, who live on, above, or below the earth. 
They are divided into eight classes, viz. kinnaras, 
kimpurusas, mahoragas, gandharvas, yal^as, rdk- 
^asas, bhiitas, and pUdehas, all of which occur 
almost identically in Hindu mythology. The last 
four classes contain demons and ghosts, hub they 
are not demoniacal as a whole. There are even 
among the rdlcqasas good ones, adorers of the 
tlrtfuBcaras, who may take diked, etc. In narra- 
tives the demoniacal character is usually indicated 
by an epithet, e.g. dusta-vyantara. Generally 
speaking, the notions of the Jains on demons, 
ghosts, eta., are very much the same as those of 
the other Hindus ; hut the position of the super- 
human beings has been, in many regards, altered 
by the efforts of the Jains to introduce systematical 
order into the mythological conceptions current at 
the time when their religions teachings were re- 
duced to a definite form. 

LrrzRATtJBE. — UmSsrati’s Tattvdrthddhigama Sutra, chs. S 
nnd 4 (tr. ZDMG be. [1906] S09 ff.) ; Vinayavijaya's Lohaprakdta, 
1900, 9th and 10th eargas. H. JaCOBI. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Japanese).—!. 
Ghosts. — ‘The difficulty,’ says a Japanese wn ter, 

‘ of collecting materials for an article about ghosts 
is that there are so many of them. Ghosts 
and ghost-stories are too numerous to admit ot 
tabulation or classification. There are ce^m 
traditional forms which they are supposed to 
assume. They are mostly of the_ female sex, ^e 
clad in white flowing robes which conceal the 
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Thousand Ulilcs on an Elephant (London, 1890); Bock, Im 
Seiche des weissen Elephantcn (Leipzig, 1885) ; Miiller, ‘NiSnc, 
Siam. Sohattenspieifiguren im konigl. Museum fiir Volkerkunde 
zu Berlin ' (suppiement to AB viii.); Monra, Le Soyaume du 
Cambodae, ii. (Paris, 1883); Skeat, llalay Magic (Iiondon, 
1900) ; Knosp, * ThSatre en Indochine,’ in Anthropos, iii. (1908) 
280-293 ; Jacob, Erwdhnungen des Schattentheaters in der 
Welt-Litt. (Berlin, 1906), also Gesch. des Schattentheaters 
(Berlin, 1907), pp. 9-16. LOUIS H. GEAY. 

DRAMA (Jewish). — Dramatic literature among 
the Hebrews, as among all Semitic peoples, was 
scanty. Attempts have indeed been made to 
interpret the song of Moses (Dt 321“*^), the song of 
Miriam (Ex 15 and, above all, the Song of 
Songs (cf. HDB, s.v.), as dramatic; hut these 
endeavours have been unsuccessful. Nor is the 
Book of Job a drama in any true sense of the term. 
Whatever the Jews accomplished in the drama 
was, and is, due to imitations from the Indo- 
Germanic races with whom they have come in 
contact. The earliest Jewish play dates from the 
2nd cent. B.C., when Ezekiel of Alexandria at- 
tempted to dramatize the events of the Exodus. 
Fragments of his play have been preserved by 
Clem. Alex. (Strom, i. 23, 155) and Eusebius 
(Praep. Evang. ix. 29) ; and Schurer (GJV^ iii. 
373-376) believes that this drama was intended for 
the stage, although it is difficult to imagine its 
production. In Ezekiel’s work the influence of 
the spirit of Euripides is evident, and his object 
seems to have been not only to instruct the 
Alexandrine Jews in Biblical history, but also to 
wean them away from Gentile plays. 

The general attitude of the Jews, however, 
towards the drama was extremely hostile, in con- 
formity with their policy of self-imposed isolation, 
and their bitterness was increased by their hatred 
of the Romans and their suspicion of the Greeks, 
It was not until the middle of the 17th cent, 
that the increased scope allowed to Jews gave rise 
to a Neo-Hebrew drama, modelled, of course, upon 
the theatre of the Christians by whom they were 
surrounded. The first of these plays was the 
Yesodh 'Olam, by Moses Zaouto, a Marano, or 
renegade crypto-J ew, of Amsterdam, and its theme 
is the Talmudic legend of Abraham’s destruction 
of his father’s idols. The plots of the Neo-Hebrew 
drama are either religious or ethical, as in the 
Asire ha-Tikkoth of Joseph ben-Isaao Penzo 
(Amsterdam, i673) and the La-Yesharim Tehillah 
of Moses Rayyim Luzzato (Amsterdam, 1743), the 
fonner play having as its theme the attempts of 
Understanding, Providence, and an angel to lead 
back to the path of rectitude a king distracted, 
against his will, by his impulses, his ivife, and 
Satan ; Avhile the latter drama is an allegory 
designed to show the victory of truth over false- 
hood. No fewer than forty-six Neo-Hehrew plays 
are enumerated by Seligsohn, the majority of them 
based on Biblical or ethical themes. 

Maiw foreign plays have also been translated 
into Hebrew, including, for instance, the Gamut 
’Athalyah of David Franco-Mendes — an adapta- 
tion from ^cine and Metastasio (Amsterdam, 
1770) — and Versions of Racine’s Esther, SchOler’s 
Die Eauher, Lessing’s Nathan der Weisc and Die 
Juden, and Shakespeare’s Othello, Romeo and 
Juliet, and Macheth. The Yiddish dramatists are 
active, and many great cities support one or more 
Yiddish theatres which cater to the Jewish popula- 
tion. These plays are, however, for the most part 
translations or adaptations of dramas by non- 
Jewish authors. The Jewish drama must, there- 
fore, be regarded merely as a literary parasite; 
even its apparently original productions are really 
copied from Indo-Germanic sources. 

knTOATDRE. — Kuyper, ‘Le Poiste juif Ez4cliiel, in BEJ xlvi. 

161-177 (French tr. from Mnemosyne, new series, sxviL 
-37-280); Seligsohn, ‘Drama, Hebrew,’ in JE iv. 648-^1; 
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Wiemik, ‘ Drama, Yiddish,’ ib. 653-654, and the bibliographies 
appended to the t^vo latter articles ; Freidus, ‘List of Dramas 
in the New York Public Library relating to the Jews, and of 
Dramas in Heb., Judeo-Spaniah, and Judeo-Qerman, together 
with Essays on the Jewish Stage,’ in Bull. N.T. Pub. Lib. xi. 

18-51. Louis H. Geay. 

DRAMA (Persian). — The drama of Persia is 
both scanty and late, due in part, at least, to 
Muhammaaan rule, which has never been favour- 
able to the development of this art, reflecting 
herein the dramatic poverty of the entire Semitic 
race. There are, however, two categories of Per- 
sian plays, exclusive of the marionettes or shadow- 
plays (mragoz), which are of Turkish origin. The 
native Persian drama, then, may be divided into 
comedies (tamdid) and mysteries (ta’ziya, lit. 
‘consolation, condolence’). The comedies are, for 
the most part, improvised by lutls, or itinerant 
buffoons, and offer little of interest. It is very 
different, however, with the talziya, which is the 
most striking mystery-play of the entire Orient, 
and possesses a sway over the Shi'ite Persians 
comparable ivith that of the Passion-Play of 
Oberammergau over Christians. The individual 
ta'ziyas are comparatively short, and are concerned 
entirely with religions subjects, especially with 
the martyrdom of Rasan and Rusain, the sons of 
'All, who was the first cousin of Muhammad and 
the husband of the Prophet’s youngest daughter 
Fatima. 'Ali, the rightful successor of Munam- 
pnad, was rejected in favour of Abu Bakr at the 
instigation of 'A’isha, and was later assassinated, 
while Rasan’s own wife poisoned him in obedience 
to the Sunnite Muawiyah, and Rusain was later 
slain in battle with the adherents of the rival sect. 
The Persians, being Sbl'ites, have accordingly 
adopted Rasan and Rusain as martyrs of the faith, 
and commemorate their death annually during the 
first ten days of the month of al-MuEarram. In 
each house that can afford it a place is constructed 
for the representation of the mystery, and on the 
side towards Mecca is set the model of the tombs 
of the martyred Rasan and Rusain. The actors 
of the drama are not specially trained for the pur- 
pose, but their deep religious feeling, and their 
regard for their performance as for a sacred duty, 
lend a power to the presentation which works the 
audience into a frenzy and renders it necessary to 
provide for the safety of the hated Sunnites whom 
they may meet as they go in procession through 
the streets. These processions occur especially on 
the fifth, seventh, and tenth days of al-Muharram, 
the most important being the two last, symbol- 
izing respectively the marriage of Kasim with 
Fatima and the death of Rusain. The conclud- 
ing day is often marked by bloody conflicts 
between the Shi'ites and Sunnites. 

Dramatically the mystery-play of Rasan and 
Rusain, which is essentially a series of ta’ziyas, 
is rude but effective, gaining strength from the 
very popularity and vulgarism of its style. Its 
length is prodigious, and the unities of time, place, 
and even action are set at defiance. The author 
of the play as a whole or of its parts is unknown, 
and it is doubtless a product of the people, revised 
and altered according to need by those who act it, 
rather than a definite dramatic work. The num- 
ber of ta’ziyas composing it varies, but it would 
seem that the play is of comparatively recent 
development, possibly as late as the beginning of 
the 19th century. As an independently devalued 
Passion-Play, untouched, apparently, by non-Per- 
sian influence, the drama of Rasan and Rusain is 
one of the most remarkable dramaturgic creations 
in the history of the religions stage. 

Litkratdre.— E the, Morgenland. Studien (Leipzig, 1870), 
pp. 174-194, ttlso in GlrP ii. (1900) 316-316; Chodzko, Theatre 
persan (Paris, 1878) ; Felly, The Miracle Play of Hasan aad 
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Etisain, Collected, from Oral Tradition {2 rols., London, 1870); 
Montet, ‘Religion et thiSatro cn Perse,’ in Jlffll xlv. 277- 

Louis H. Gray. 

DRAMA(Polynesian). — Among the Polynesians, 
rudiments of the drama may he traced. While 
these embryo plays were often comic in character 
and analogous to the early Roman fdbitlas Atcl- 
lanm, particularly in Raiatea (Cook, Voyage 
towards the Soztth Pole and round the World, 
London, 1777, i. 173-176), they were evidently 
derived ultimately from religious sources. This 
is distinctly affirmed by Moerenhout ( Voyages aux 
ties du Grand Octan, Paris, 1837, i. 133-134), who 
states that the dramas were presented under the 
auspices of the Arii, while the plays themseli'es 
■Nvere devoted to the description of the two prin- 
ciples, Taaroa and the matter with which he unites, 
the creation of the universe, the gods, elements, 
spirits, plants, and other productions of the earth ; 
then the life of the demi-gods or heroes, their jour- 
neys, combats, and the like ; then love-themes, 
dialoraes between lovers (laments, quarrels, true 
comedy-scenes) ; and the presentations invariably 
ended in dances. It is also noteworthy that, 
according to the same traveller, the ‘musicians, 
singers, and declaimers’ at these plays had an 
orchestra slightly elevated above the rest, while the 
‘ actors or dancers ’ occupied a special place before 
or in a house. It would therefore seem that the 
function of the Polynesian actor was primarily 
that of the mimetic dancer, the words being sup- 
plied by separate reciters, a proceeding for which 
parallels may be found elsewhere, as among the 
Javanese. The religious basis of the Polynesian 
drama receives an additional confirmation in the 
fact that plays were also presented in connexion 
with funerals. 

LiTRiutDun. — WaitZ'Gerland, Anthropol. der VaturvSlker 
(Leipzig, 1872), vi. 09-100. LOUIS H. GRAY. 

DRAMA (Roman). — i. Native Italic drama, — 
The_ Roman critics were deeply interested in the 
Italic beginnings of their drama, and investigations 
of the subject seem to have begun as early as the 
time of Accins (c. 100 B. C.). Two generations later 
the whole subject was taken up and examined 
anew by Varro, notably in his lost Origines 
Scoenicce. His views, so far as they suriive, are 
found in the treatises of Diomedes and Donates 
dc Comcedia. The intermediaiy was probably 
Suetonius. Apart from scattered references in 
various authors, we also have Horace (Epist. ii. 1. 
139 ff.) and Livy (vii. 2). It is quite clear, how- 
ever, that the Roman critics discovered nothing 
very definite.^ This is shown by their lack_ of 
agreement on any given point, by their inconsist- 
encies and incredible combinations ; above all, by 
their frequent appeals to etymology, that last 
resort of the desperate investigator. It is im- 
possible, for example, to reconcile Livy’s famous 
account with facts, probabilities, or even possibili- 
ties. Jahn saw that it was the result of setiology 
and of mere philological ‘combinations’; Leo 
pointed out that there was a more than suspicious 
parallelism ivith Aristotle's rrepl soificpdlas, the 
standard work on the origins of the drama at this 
time ; Hendrickson “ followed and elaborated Leo 
by showing that Livy goes back to Accius — perhaps 
^ way of some Annalist (Valerius Antias?). 
Horace’s account adds something to Livy’s, but 
seems to have been derived more or less indirectly 
from the same source. Varro, as Hendrickson 

1 For the remains of antique discussion and criticism of the 
drama, see esp. G. Kaibel, Comic. Greecor. Frag., Berlin, 1899, 
vol. i. 1, p. 3 f. For the early period of the Roman drama the 
most important literature is cited by Schanz, jRSm. LiteraCur, 
I. i,, 1898, par. 9. 

2 ‘ The Dramatic Satura and the Old Comedy at Rome,’ AJ Ph 
XV. [1894] 1-80. For Jahn, see Bermes, ii. [1867] 226 ; and lor 
Leo, ib. xxiv. [1889] 67. 


shows, was inclined to distrust the earlier (Accian ’) 
account, and appears to have concluded that the 
Italic origins were a terra incognita. 

Such were the views of the greatest Roman 
scholar ; and, on the whole, we are still constrained 
to agree with them. Neither for him, however, 
nor for us do they preclude the existence of a 
native Italic drama in the wider sense. The 
Romans, like the Greeks, were gifted with a keen 
dramatic instinct and a large modicum of the 
mimetic faculty. 

The liturgies of the Salii and of the Arval 
Brothers, the carmina triumphalia, the versus 
Fescennini, the songs of beggars and of shepherds 
— all indicate clearly enough that the temperament 
which is responsible for the modern Uommedia 
delV Arte is the same as that which greets us at 
the very dawn of history on the Italian Peninsula 
Irrespective of the character and credibility of 
the testimony offered by the Roman critics, we 
may safely agree with Mommsen — and so far as 
the present discussion is concerned this is quite 
sufficient — that the simplest elements of the 
mimetic art were in Latium and Hellas altogether 
the same. The dance (triumphus, Oplappos, 
SiOdpap^ot), the use of masks or their equivalent, 
the accompaniment of the pipe, the rude songs 
ceremonially abusive and obscene (to avert the evil 
eye, as the carmina triumphalia, and the versus 
Fescennini at weddings), the wearing of the phallus 
for the same purpose — all in honour of the gods 
and associatea from the first with rustic festivals 
— this protoplasm of the drama, to which Horace 
gives the indefinite name of Fescennina licentia, 
may be assumed for Italy quite as much as for 
Greece. In fact, if Fcsccnninus in this connexion 
{Fescenninus versus) is to be derived from fasdnum, 
Fescenninus literally=0oXXt)c6r, and the parallelism 
is complete between Fescennina licentia and tA 
<paK\iKi, the phallic verses characterizing Aristotle’s 
first division of the Comedy. The derivation from 
Fescennium (another antique theory) might have 
been suggested, though this is more than doubtfid, 
by a trustworthy tradition that this old Latin 
town, so long under the influence of Etruria, was 
a centre of the worship referred to. 

It is neither possible here nor necessary to discuss 
the vexed and vexing question of the dramatic 
satura, the name given by Livy to a play with a 
more or less amorphous plot and rude improvised 
dialogue assumed by his authority as the second 
stage in the development of dramatic art on Latin 
sou. It is not unlikely per se that a play of the 
type described did develop in Latium as it did in 
Greece, but, if satura is the traditional name of 
such a play instead of being (as Hendrickson 
suggests) merely a later invention, we should agree 
that the word was a corrupted form of aanpos, and 
look to Southern Italy for its ultimate origin. 

However that may be, it is fairly certain that 
the Romans were aftected at an early period by the 
Dorian comedy of their neighbours to the South. 
This is shown by Bethe’s investigations,^ and is in 
harmony with Livy’s statement (vii. 2), under the 
year 364 B.C., that histrio is an Etruscan word, 
and that the artistic beginning of the drama came 
from Etruria. This means ultimately Magna 
Graecia, for in such matters Etruscan influence was 
Greek influence at second hand. Etruria was not 
creative in the sphere of art, it was not even a first 
class imitator ; but it was a good purveyor. 

2 . The ‘Palliata.’— Let us turn, however, from 
the crude beginnings of mimetic art, Italic or 
otherwise, to a brief consideration of the Roman 
drama ns a literary production. From this point 
of view the Roman critics, especially after Varro, 
agreed that the first definite event in the mstory 
1 Proleg. zur Gesch. dee TheaUrs imAlterthum, Leipzie, 1896. 
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of the department was associated ■\\dth the year 
240 B.C. The long Avar with Carthage had just 
been brought to a successful termination, and it 
is a matter of record that, in order to inicate 
its especial gratitude for Divine protection, the 
Government, among other things, commissioned 
the Greek freedman Livius Andronious to enlarge 
the usual scope of the Ludi Eomani by the pre- 
sentation of two plays, a comedy and a tragedy, 
translated, or, more properly speaking, adapted 
from the Greek for a Roman audience. For the 
one he resorted to the New Comedy, Avhich, being 
both contemporary and cosmopolitan, Avas best 
fitted to reach the hearts of another nationality ; 
for the other he bad a large body of old favourites 
from Avhich to choose. The experiment Avas 
eminently successful, and it is characteristic of 
Roman conservatism, especially in connexion Avith 
any religious rite, that the types thus established 
Avere in certain respects rirfdly adhered to. The 
Comoedia Palliata 0.xom pallium, a Greek soldier’s 
cloak) is alAvays the adaptation of a play from the 
sphere of the Ncav or occasionally (as perhaps in 
the case of the Amphitruo) of the Middle Comedy ; 
the scene, the characters, and, asthe name indicates, 
the costumes, are all Greek. The Greek atmosphere 
is not alAvays consistently preserved, especially in 
Plautus ; but even here, though the man lived and 
Avrote during and immediately after the blazing 
excitement of the Second Punic War, deAuations 
are for the most part unimportant and, so to speak, 
accidental. Comparison, hoAvever, Avith fragments 
of the Greek originals, Avherever available, shoAvs 
that the poet treated his exemplar Avith great free- 
dom, both in content and in form, changing AA'hat 
AA’as originally a dialogue in trimeters into the 
lyric measures of a canticum, abridging here, 
expanding there, and otherAvdse manipulating his 
text to suit his taste and that of his Roman 
audience. Frequently, too, he enlivened the action 
of his play by constructing an underplot from a 
certain number of scenes supplied by a second 
Greek exemplar. This process Avas technically 
knoAvn as contaminatio. On the whole, hoAvever, 
the Palliata is a faithful representation of the 
Ncav Comedy of Greece. Indeed, OAving to the loss 
of all complete originals, it is our only representa- 
tive. The characteristics of this comedy of man- 
ners, or, as Ben Jonson Avould say, of ‘humours,’ 
are familiar to all. 

The popularity of the Palliata and the creative 
period of its existence belong in round numbers to 
the century lying betAveen 240 and 140 B.C. The 
names of at least tAvelve comic dramatists belong- 
ing to this period are knoAvn, and the number of 
Palliates Avntten by them must have been not less 
than four hundred. We noAv have the six plays of 
Terence and twenty plays, more or less complete, 
of Plautus. Of the remainder, Ave have the names 
of about one hundred and forty plays, and frag- 
ments amounting in the aggregate to about eight 
hundred lines. Apart from Plautus and Terence, 
the great names of the department were Nasvius 
and Cmcilius Statius. In the famous canon of 
Volcacius Sedigitus — Avhich from time to time 
some scholar claims to understand — the order of 
merit is Ccecilius, Plautus, Nmvius, Licinius, 
AtUius, Terence, Turpilius, Trabea, Luscius 
Lanuvinus, Fnnius. Apparently the latest of the 
group AA’as Turpilius, aa-Eo died at Sinuessa in 103. 
He had already outlived the popularity of his 
department by nearly a generation. 

The Palliata Avas carefully studied in the two 
great eras of Roman scholarship — the age of Varro 
and the age of Suetonius. Many plays of that 
type Avere doubtless composed, especially by 
‘ persons of quality,’ in the time of Domitian, Avhen 
it Avas the fashion to Avrite books. But, after the 


first great Miiod of its existence, the stage tradi- 
tion of the Palliata, so far as we are noAv able to 
trace it, is largely the stage tradition of Plautus 
and Terence. Indeed, the only Roman comedy to 
survive, apart from these two authors, is a re- 
Avorking of the Axdxdaria, belonging probably to 
the second half of the 4th cent. A.D., and Itnown 
as the Querolm?- 

3 . The ‘Togata.’ — This was the successor of the 
Palliata in public fav’our. Its floruit belongs to 
the tAvo generations betAveen the fall of the Palliata 
and the time of SAilla, and the great names of the 
department are Titinius, L. Afranius,“ and T. 
Quintius Atta. Little is knoAvn of these men 
personally,^ except that Atta died in 77 b.c., and 
that Afranius Avas an older contemporary. SeA’enty 
titles and about four or five hundred fragments, 
mostly lexical, are all that remain of this type. 

According to the ordinary Roman definition le.g. 
esp. Horace, Ars Poetica, 288), AA'hich we have 
inherited, the Togata AA’as the Roman parallel of 
the Palliata. It Avas a Roman comedy of manners, 
representing Roman life, as the Palliata Avas a 
Greek comedy of manners representing Greek life. 
The scene Avas Roman ana the costumes were 
Roman; hence, of course, the name. Thanks to 
Varro, hoAvever, Ave learn that this is not a defini- 
tion of the Fdbula Togata as a AA’hole (which ought 
to mean any play distinctively Roman), but of its 
most important sub-variety, the Tabernaria. The 
distinction is valuable to us, because the word itself 
is more simificant and descriptive than is Togata. 
Moreover, Diomedes adds that ‘ tabemariae dicuntur 
et humilitate personarum et argumentorum simi- 
litudine comoediis pares, in quibns non magistratus 
regesve sed humiies homines et privatae domus 
inducuntur, quae quidem olim quod tabulis tege- 
rentur communiter tabernae vocabantur.’ This 
statement is amply supported by the titles and, so 
far as they go, by the fragments. The scene aa’os 
generally (perhaps ahvays) outside of Rome, and 
for the most part in the small toAA’ns of Southern 
Latium. Indeed, Mommsen claimed that the scene 
had to be laid in a toAvn of the Latin league, 
because the poet was not alloAved to represent 
either Rome or a Roman citizen on the stage. 
Hence Mommsen Avould connect the death of the 
Togata in Sulla’s time AA’ith the extension of 
citizenship to the Latin toAvns at that date. If 
so, why was it that the Togatce of the great 
masters were popular on the stage until late in 
the Empire ? 

The fifteen titles of Titinius represent Avhat Avas 
originally about tiventy thousand lines of text. 
About one hundred and eighty fragmentary verses 
survive. So far as form is concerned, the model 
Avas the Palliata. In his metrical art, Titinius 
followed the greater regularity of Terence, but in 
language and temperament he seems to have had 
more in common AAuth Plautus. His plays Avere 
all family pieces, and it is clear that the life 
depicted AA-as that of the loAver classes and of the 
country folk. The prominence of AA’omen, notice- 
able not only in Titinius but in other authors of 
this type, is itself characteristic of Italian life. 
There is no sign of the kidnappers, and very 
little of the slaves AA’hich Festus tells us were 
standard characters in these plays. The only type 
suggesting the Palliata is the parasite. The others 
are more Italic, and remind ns rather of the 
Atcllana and the mime than of the Palliata. 

By far the greatest, the most prolific, and the 
best known of the trio Avas Afranius. Indeed, like 
Molibre and Ben Jonson, Afranius seems to have 

1 Querolus site AuhtlarCa, ed. by E. Peiper, Leipzig, 1876, 

etc. * 

2 F. Marx, in Pauly-Wissown, i. 703 f. For the Togata as a 

department, see esp. Edmond Courbaud, de Camcedia Toaata 
Paris, 1S90. ^ * 
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been an excellent illustration of Gildersleeve’s 
statement that ‘ in literature as in life the greatest 
borrowers are often the richest men.’ Cicero 
\Brut. 167) says that he imitated G. Titius the 
orator, and even in the disjointed fragments now 
surviving we hear echoes of Pacuvius, possibly 
even of Cato, but above all of Menander. In fact, 
enough is left of liis prologue to the Gompitalia to 
show not only that ho followed Menander, but that 
he was criticized for it. His reply was that ‘he 
borrowed not alone from Menander, but from any 
other writer, Greek or Latin, whenever he found 
something suitable to his purpose.’ ‘Why not? 
Is any Latin writer comparable with Terence in 
either language or wit? At the same time, was 
there ever such a borrower ?’ Evidently we have 
here the echoes of a lively discussion among the 
critics of the Gracchan Age — one which was 
doubtless taken up in some of the lost satires of 
Lucilius. Cicero (de Fin. i. 7) explains the nature 
of the debt to Menander. It concerned not plots, or 
scenes, or characters, but locos quosdam, detached j 

E assages ; it was the same relation which Ennius | 
ore to Homer that every first-class Roman poet 
bore to his Greek models. But in itself the genius 
of Afranius seems to have had much in common 
with that of Menander, and Horace’s {Epist. ii. 1. 67) 

‘ dicitur Afrnnil toga convenisse Mcnandro ‘ 
was evidently the prevailing opinion of critics in 
his time. Doubtless, he did not entirely accept 
it ; nevertheless, he quotes it without comment, i 
Forty-three titles ana over four hundred lines of 
fragments survive. Noticeable in Afranius as 
compared Avith Titinius, and in Atta perhaps as 
compared Avith Afranius, is the steaay groAvth 
toAvards the literary Atcllana and mime, those 
rivals of the Togata Avhich Avere already at hand. 

The Togata Avas much read and admired as a 
classic in the age of Hadrian and the Antonines, 
After that Ave near little of it. In all the great 
library of antique realism, noAV gone beyond recall, 
there is probably no department, at least so far as 
Rome is concerned, AA’hich Ave could so ill afford to 
lose. The literature of Rome as it noAv survives 
is largely the literature of a great capital — in other 
Avords, that portion of the Avritten Avord Avhich Avas 
capable of appealing to the common denominator 
of taste for a long stretch of time in a uniA-ersal 
empire. Whatever Avas local or peculiar in form 
or content Avas for that very reason heavily 
handicapped in the struggle for existence all 
through the arid Avaste Avhich lies between the 3rd 
or 4th century and the Renaissance. The Togata 
Avas the artistic comedy of the Roman bourgeoisie. 
It must have been an incomparable picture of 
the ordinary life of the Italian countryside, of 
old tOAvns like Prmneste or Velitemum, AA’ith all 
their local ambitions, characters, and peculiarities, 
during the 2nd cent. B.C. As it is, our knoAvledge 
of this aspect of antique Italian life must be 
derived for the most part from the priceless frag- 
ments of Petronius, and the great palimpsest of 
Pompeii Avritten over by the hand of Vesuvius. 

4 . Tragedy. — The rules of the Roman tragedy 
founded by Livius Andronicus and de\'elopea by 
his folloAvers are practically the same as those 
already stated for the Palliata. The great names 
are Ennius, his nenhcAV Pacuvius, and Accius. 
Accius survived until the youth of Cicero, but it is 
clear that even then the stage tradition of the 
tragedy lived in the fame of the great actor Asopus 
rather than by the popularity of the department 
as such. The tragedy of this period, the only 
great period of its existence on Roman soil, is now 
represented by nearly one hundred titles and about 
tAvelve hundred lines of fragments. Among the 
numerous lost tragedies UTitten in later times the 
famous Thyestes of Varius and the equally famous 


Medea of Ovid were the most important. Irrespec- 
tive of such monstrosities as the Medea of Hosidius 
Geta (a Vergilian cento [see Anih. Lot. 17, R]), 
the only survivors of this department are the plays 
of Seneca, belonging to the time of Nero. It has 
often been said, though the statement is really 
^uite Avithout Avarrant, that they Avere never 
intended for the stage. HoAvever that may be, it 
is certain that their influence on the early tragedy 
of England and France is one of the most important 
chapters in the formative history of the modem 
drama. Their connexion, if they have any, Avith 
the tragedy of the Republican period cannot be 
stated definitely. Formally speaking, the choruses 
go back to the school of Horace, and the plays 
throughout AVere deeply affected by contemporary 
rhetoric. 

5 . The ‘ Praetessta.' — The Prmtexta, the Roman 
parallel to the Tragmdia of Livius and his folloAvers, 
as the Togata Avas the Roman parallel to the 
Palliata, Avas the invention of Njevius, the greatest 
constructive genius, perhaps, of Roman poetiy. 
But, oAAung in part, no doubt, to the comparath’e 
poverty or native Roman legends, the idea Avas 
not especially fruitful. One_ example, hoAvever, 
survives. This is the Octavia, a play by some 
unknoAvn author, probably of the FlaAuan period, 
and possibly connected m some AA'ay Avith the 
house of the Annaii, inasmuch as it has come doAvn 


to us in the corpus of Seneca’s tragedies. 

So much for a brief survey of the Roman drama 
as a purely literary production from beginning to 
end {Palliata and Togata, Tragcedia and Preetexta). 
It remains to consider those types of the drama 
Avhich had a popular as Avell as a literary history. 
The most important of these, and the only ones 
AA'ith Avhich Ave need to be concerned in the present 
inquiry, are the mime and the Fabula Atellana. 
Strictly speaking, the A tellana should be considered 
a variety of the mime. Here, hoAvever, Ave take 
it up first, not only because as a literary form it is 
the immediate successor of the Togata in public 
favour, but also because as a popular form it is 
probably tlie oldest dramatic entertainment knOAvn 
to have existed on Roman soil. 

6 . The ‘Atellana.’— The Fabula Atellana^ \a 
the ‘ play from Atella,’ a little toAATi in Campania. 
Campanian origin is also attested by the fact that 
the play Avas knoAvn as ‘ Oscan,’ and the characters 
as ‘ Oscae personae’ (Dioniedes, i. 490, i.e. Varro). 
Generally speaking, of course, these plays Avere 
acted in Latin, but Strabo (v. 233 ; cf. Sueton. 
Jid. 39) tells us that in his time (the Augustan 
Age) they Avero still acted in Oscan sari nva ayuva 
Trdrpioy, ‘ during the national festival.’ This state- 
ment, so far from being incredible, as many have 
thought, is merely an excellent illustration or the 
well-knoAvn tendency of liturgy to linguistic con- 
serA'atism (compare the use of Sumero-Akkadian 
by the Babylonians ; of Greek in the Roman 
Avorship of Ceres, as attested by Polybius, xxx. 14, 
and Cic. Balb. 56 ; of Greek in the Russian, and 
of Latin in the Roman Church, etc.). It proves 
beyond a doubt not only that the play was Oscan, 
but that the Romans took it over in the first place 
in consequence of some vow or m connexion with 
some special occasion, and acted it at ‘ the national 
festival.’ It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose 
that the small and obscure toAvn of Campania 
recorded in the title Atellana vras either the centre 
of the Avorship commemorated or in some Aiay 
associated AA’ith its adoption. The 
uncertain, AA'as at least antenor to the rtme of 
Livius Andronicus, and probably by a cOTSiderable 
neriod. This is shoAvn in tAVo Avays. The first is 
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derived from the special and peculiar privDeges of 
the actors. The first actors hired hy Livius 
Andronicus were either slaves or freedmen. Hence 
the invariable rule of later days that no Roman 
citizen could go on the stage without ipso facto 
incurring infamia, i.e. the loss of certain important 
civic rights (as exemplified, for instance, by the 
famous case of the mimograph Laberius in Ctesar’s 
time). The one exception was the Atellana, 
Here and here only the actor was not obliged to 
remove his mask, and a citizen could take part 
without incurring any legal disability. This can 
only mean that the Atellana was introduced at a 
time when the Romans had no professional actors, 
and probably no festival at which theatrical per- 
formances were regularly given. The A tellana had 
been acted by Campanian citizens. The Romans 
followed their model, and acted the play them- 
selves as best they could. When the Greek drama 
was introduced m 240 b.C. with its professional 
actors (slaves and freedmen), the husmess ceased 
to be honourable, aud Roman citizens gave it up. 
But that they had once taken part in the Atellana 
was reflected in the freedom from infamia which 
ever after remained a privilege of the actors in this 
particular type of drama. The special privilege of 
retaining the mask also shows that the Atellana 
came early to Rome ; not, however, because the 
rofessional played without a mask in early times, 
ut because of the extreme antiquity of masks in 
the religious rite. 

The second argument for the high antiquity of 
the Atellana among the Romans is derived from 
the Avell-knoivn principle that, unless the ground 
is already occupied, tne play always brings its 
theatre with it. Now, Bethe {Proleg. mr Gesch. 
des Theaters im Alterthum, Leipzig, 1896) has 
shown, we think conclusively, that the peculiar 
shape of the Roman stage, about which so much 
has been written, is not due to the fact that it was 
a modification of the Hellenistic type. On the 
contrary, it reflects the type associated from time 
immemorial with the Atellana. In other words, 
when Livius Andronicus brought out his first 
Greek plays, the Atellana was already in posses- 
sion, and he adopted its stage as a matter of 
course. The same rule and the same line of 
investigation applied to the stage of the Atellana 
itself tend to prove that this play was not an 
Oscan invention. It was a popular Oscan repre- 
sentation of the 9iXi5a/ces, one of the oldest types 
of the ancient Dorian comedy in Southern Italy. 

The importation of the Atellana to Rome may 
have been due to some incident in connexion with 
the fall of Campania in 338. Perhaps, too, Livy’s 
description of the play which he calls a satxira 
may go back ultimately to a confused recollection 
of the Roman Atellana in those early days. 

Like all genuine folk-dramas, the Atellana was 
not committed to writing. The actors merely 
agreed upon the plot. The dialogue was improvised. 
The characters were confined to a certain number 
of fixed types, each with a generic name, and there 
were no women. These features are all typical of 
genuine folk-drama the world over, and the last 
two, especially, indicate the high antiquity of the 
play. The useof masks has already been mentioned. 
This and the wearing of the phallus are ceremonial, 
and show the antiquity of the type. The use of 
masks also accounts for the extreme liveliness of 
gesture characteristic of the Atellana (Juvenal, 
vi. 71). They were also peculiarly applicable for 
‘ Oscae personae,’ for a play in which all the char- 
acters were fixed. The plot, whatever it happened 
to be, attached itself to these .familiar personified 
types, and represented their various adventures in 
the given situations. As befitted the roaring farce, 
the situation was always ludicrous and the plot 


fuU of intrigue. In fact, ‘ intrigue ’ is derived from 
triecB (Dieterich, Pulcinella, 98, n. 2), and tricw, 
‘ tricks,’ was the word used to describe the action 
of these plays (Varro, Sat. Men. 182 B ; cf. Ribbeck, 
Leipzig. Stud. ix. [1886] 337). The language was 
conversational, and the life depicted was the life 
of ordinary people (Varro, de Ling. Lat. vii. 84). 
Obscenity was notably prominent (Quint, vi. 3. 47, 
etc.) ; but this, too, was ceremonial and traditional 
as well as a matter of choice. The most striking 
and instructive modem parallel — in fact, if we 
may believe Dieterich, the actual descendant and 
representative of the Atellana in the world of to-day 
— IS the Neapolitan Commedia dell’ Arte. 

The four fixed characters of the Atellana are 
Maccus, Bucco, Pappus, and Dossenus. Maccus 
(probably Oscan and borrowed from paKKoav, to 
sit ‘mooning’) is stu^, greedy, and lustful — the 
butt of every one. He corresponds to Stxipidus 
in the mime. His weapon is the ‘clava scirpea’ 
(Novius, 79 R), for which we have a striking 
parallel in Bajazzo (of the Commedia dclV Arte), 
t.e. Pagliazzo, the man with the ‘hay club’ 
(Dieterich, p. 112). Bucco (a popular derivation 
from vulgar Latin iucca, as the name indicates ; 
cf. Gr. rydBcov) is a great eater, a huge talker, an 
unconscionable braggart, an arrant coward. ‘ Over- 
large jaws,’ as we leam from the old Scriptores 
Physiognomonici (i. 412, 7 Foerster), ‘betoken a 
blockhead, a babbler, a well-spring of words, 
words, words,’ a man who ‘talks with his mouth’ 
(bncea), as our popular expression goes. Bucco is 
the talkative and aggressive fool, the ‘cheerful 
ass,’ as opposed to Slaccus the great gaby, the 
simple and confiding blockhead. Pappus (from 
Greek mimros) is the ‘ old man,’ avaricious, surly, 
lustful, foolishj conceited, therefore always being 
overreached : in short. Pappus is Pantalone. 
Dossenus (from dorsum, a pure Latin word) is ‘ the 
man with the back,’ i.e. the hunchback. In the 
popular conception this affliction has always implied 
wisdom and cunning (cf. /Esop) as well as certain 
powers more or less uncanny. Hence, in the 
Atellana, Dossenus, like his modem representative 
U Dottore, in Pulcinella, is the sly and cunning 
rascal, the ‘ professor,’ the caricature of the scholar 
and philosopher. His second name of Manducus 
(cf. manducare, mangiare, manger) shows that, like 
Bucco, he is also a great eater. 

Such were the standard characters, and such seem 
to have been the main characteristics of the Atel- 
lana in its traditional and purely popular form. 

For a brief period this old folk-drama was raised 
to the dignity of a literary department, and suc- 
ceeded the Togata in public favour. The period is 
the time of Sulla, and the great names are Pom- 
ponius of Boloma and Novius. The lines upon 
which they worked out the problem were doubtless 
suggested in no small degree by the dramatic 
studies of Accius and his contemporary, C. lulins 
Cffisar S trabo. These men investigated the Roman 
drama in connexion with Greek models, the ques- 
tion of correct titles (Varro, do Ling. Lat. x. 70), 
of masks, etc. Influence of the Palliata and 
Togata is suggested, though not proved, by occa- 
sional identity of titles. We also hear of cantica 
in Galba’s time (Suet. Nero, 39, Galba, 13), and 
it is natural to suppose that in raising the old 
farce to the dignity of a literary product something 
was borrowed from the higher types. It is clear, 
however, that the essential characteristics of the 
folk-drama were all preserved. The dialogue was 
now written out, of course, and the statement of 
Terentianus Maurus (vi. 396 K), that the metre 
used was the septenarius, is borne out by the frag- 
ments. In other words, there was no recitative, the 
pltw ^vas all comic. Indeed, in language, humour, 
and situation these plays were more distinctly 
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Aristophanic than anything else in Roman litera- 
ture. Equally Aristophanic was the habit of 
personal criticism, the dyofiacrrl Kuitiifde'iv, of which 
we hear during the Empire from Tiberius to 
Trajan (Tac. Ann. iv. 14 ; Suet. Tib. 46, Calig. 27, 
Aero, 39, Galba, 13, etc.). 

Witli the rise of the Atellana to a literary form, we have to 
deal witha confused and confusing tangle of testimonies regard- 
ing the Alellana, the Exodium, the Jihinlhtmiea, and the Greek 
Satyr-drama. 

The conclusion seems to ho (cf. schol. Juv. lil. 176, vl. 71 ; 
Suet. Tib. ib ; Cic. Fam. vii. 1, ix. 10) that the literary Atel- 
lana was used ns an exodium, and the first mention of tlie word 
in Luoilius (lSO-103 n.o.) coincides w’ith its development In this 
sphere. A short piece of three to four hundred lines, and with 
only a lew actors (Ascon. on Ole. Verr. 16), it seemed hardly 
worth while, so to speak, to put It on the stage by itself. Ap- 
parently, therefore, it was the analogy of the Satyr-drama that 
suggested the use of the literary AtcUana as an cgodtiiin, an 
after-piece. By later critics it actually was identified with the 
Satyr-drama (schol. Juv. vi. 71 ; Porphyr. on Hor. Are Poet. 
221, etc.). But it is hard to see how the two could coalesce. 
The literary' model for the Atellana to follow ought to bo the 
Bilarotrageedia, the Rhinthonica (PonihjT. l.c, ; schol. Juv. 
I.C.), and that it actually did so is suggested by certain titles of 
Pomponius(Vahlon, Itiiein. iltis. xvl. (1801)472). As Bbinthon’s 
plays were travesties of Euripides, so the Jthinthonicec of Pom- 
ponius and Novius were travesties of Pacuvius and Accius. 
Were the Rhinthonicce of Pomponius and Novius AteUanoe, oris 
this idea of later critics due to the fact that Pomponius and 
Novius wrote both kinds and used both kinds as exodiai We 
beiieve Marx is right in adopting the second alternative. In 
fact, the loss of all these departments, the similarity in type, 
use, titles, and characters, make It extremely dlfllcult to decide 
whether the Alellana, Rhinthonica, and Satyr-drama ever did 
coalesce to any extent. Probably not. The explanation seems 
to be that Pomponius and Novius wrote all three and used them 
tor czod la. 

The Alellana was evidently popular under the 
Empire ; the old folk-drama was never forgotten, 
hut as a living department of literature it seems to 
have been largely the creation of these two men, 
and as early as 65 B.c. (cf. Cic. Fam. vii. 1, 3 
[ivritten in 46]) the literary Alfcffana ns an exodium 
had already ^ven way to the mimes of Decimus 
Laherius and Publilius Syrus, the onlj' two men of 
note who raised the mime to a literary form in the 
Latin lanmage. If this were all, or if this chapter 
could ho dealt with independently, the mime might 
be dismissed with the few phrases usually accorded 
to it. We have learned from Reich, ^ however, that 
this cannot be done, and with his general con- 
clusions we must agree in the main. The literary 
productions of Laherius and Syras, like the Aiel- 
(ana by which the mime was preceded, are a mere 
branch of the parent stock. 

7 . The mime. — In its larger sense the mime is 
the most important phenomenon in the history of 
dramatic art ; it appears in a dozen different forms, 
it is responsible for a dozen others ; the history of 
it is the history of the growth of realism, of the 
rise of the democracy ; it has popular periods and 
literary periods, a Greek history, a Roman history, 
a Grajco-Roman history, a modem history. In- 
deed, after reading Reich one may sum up the 
whole story of the antique drama ivith the simple 
phrase, ‘Mime thou wert, to mime didst thou 
return.’ For the complete and detailed discussion 
of this long and interesting development, _ the 
reader is referred to Reich himself. Here it is 
manifestly impossible to give anything more than 
some of the important facts in outline. 

The earliest appearance of the word ‘ mime ’ is 
as a title for the famous compositions of Sophron 
(5th cent. B.C.). These dramatic presentations of 
.single incidents or situations, according to Suidas, 
were in prose and written in the Doric dialect. The 
substitution of the season for prose ^ves the fonn 
and the atmosphere of the mimiambi of Herondas, 
the Teniers of j^exandrian life, A more elevated 
metre, on the other hand, starts us, by way of 
Sophron’s imitator Theocritus, on the long history 
of bucolic poetry. A convenient generic term for 

1 Belch, JDer IHmxis, ein litUrar-entwickelungigeschichtl. Ver~ 1 
tueji. vol. 1., Berlin, 1903. ' 


this type is Reich’s mimologia, i.e. the mime as a 
recitation. 

There were also purely lyric mimes, which were 
sung* To these Reich gives the generic title of 
mimodia. Particular species of it are magodia, 
Simodia, hilarodia, Lysiodia. Between the two 
we have Mnaidologia and lonikologia, all in verse, 
but partly recited, partly sung. Finally, in the 
Alexandrian period, comes the fully developed 
mimetic drama, which was a combination of otioto- 
logia and mimodia, and retained the characteristics 
of both. With a fully developed plot, it had prose 
parts and iambic parts, like the mimologia, and 
lyric parts— cantica — like the mimodia. With the 
conquests of Alexander this new invention began 
to spread in the Greek East, and soon took entire 
possession of it. Indeed, the time came when it 
ruled the stage, even to the exclusion of its ancient 
rival, the comedies of Menander, 

Toward the end of the 2nd cent. B.c,, after the 
Romans conquered the East, and especially after 
Sulla’s time, they brought the dramatic mime to 
Rome. From Rome it spread over the West, and 
thenceforth held possession of the entire Grceco- 
Roman theatre until the fall of the Empire. The 
irruption of the Barbarians upon the West made 
an end of the theatre. Only the mimi survived, 
and they did so by returning to their primitive 
original function of davgaTo-xoiol and ye'KioroTroiol. 
Such were those tumblers, jugglers, etc., of later 
times who went on ivith the ancient art of the 
mimtts. It was thus that the mime of antiquity 
Avas enabled to survive tlie Middle Ages and reach 
modem days alive. In the Greek East the mime 
was not subjected to the same strain. For cen- 
turies the Byzantines clung to the classic dramatic 
mimes of Philistion. They also produced a large 
number of mimographs, and a number of neiv 
mimic types and figures _ Avere added to the old 
stock inherited from classical times. Here, as in 
the West, the regular classical drama had long 
since disappeared from the stage. When Byzantium 
fell, the remains of Greek culture teok refuge in 
Italy, to reappear there at the Renaissance. Only 
the mime remained, and in a debased form suTAuves 
to-day in the Turkish popular drama IcnoAvn as the 
Icaragbz. Tavo distinguisliing features of the mime 
from beginning to end and in all its types and 
variations have been the mimic dance and the 
Avearing of tlie phallus. The mime of all times and 
forms is also realistic ; the very name implies it. 
Of course, all poetry Avas properly defaned _ as 
fUfi-qais, but the mime Avas felt to represent a specific 
type ; to give the substance of Diomedes’ definition 
(i. 491 K), it AVas realism unmitigated and un- 
diluted. We get an idea of the relentless realism 
of the mime Avhen Ave see hoAV much of it is still 
left in the refined literary representatives of it 
furnished by Theocritus and Herondas. Without 
the restraint of higher genius and literary form, it 
Avas easy for the realism of the mime to sink to 
mere obscenity and its Avit to mere dullness. 

The realism of the mime is also seen in its 
characters. Many of them, perhaps all, Avere 
creations of the ancient folk-mime, and had long 
been familiar to all classes from this source. As 
early perhaps as the 6th or 7th cent. B.C. Ave have 
the first development of this species of folk-com- 
position by quasi-professionals, those eavmTOJrotol, 
Augglers, rope-dancers, ventriloquists, and otlier 
homeless nomads Avho had been Avandering about 
through Greece and elseAA'here from tinie iinme- 
morial. They must soon hai'e seen the adi'antage 
of the mimic dance, and of the mime itself, umether 
spoken or sung, for getting together an audience. 
In this Avay, flunks Reich, sprang up a neAv pro- 
fession, that of the Avandering mimi. 

Among all the varieties of dramatic composition 
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the mime was the lowest, as it were, in the social 
scale. The same was true of the actors. Even the 
players of the kitlmra and flute were admitted to 
the Dionysiac gild, but never the mimiis ; he was 
always looked down upon by his more distinguished 
collea^'ues. The ditterenee was marked from the 
first ^y the fact that the actors wore no masks, 
and that women’s parts were taken by women. 
Doubtless, this was inherited from their early days 
as jugglers, but the ‘regulars’ even in their own 
later and evil days would never join the mimi on 
account of the women. 

A convenient division of the mime as a whole is 
afforded by the words iralynov and M0c<ris. The 
mimic MBecris is the developed mimic drama, the 
regular dramatic mime ; the Tralyvtov is everything 
bdow it, i.e. hilarodia, magodia, etc., mentioned 
above, kinaidologia, lonihologia, ^'XiaKe?, even the 
works of Sophron, etc., none of whicli were regular 
dramas. Frequently the iraXynov is what we sliould 
call a music-hall ‘ turn.’ It was extremely popular 
in both Greece and Rome ; and tliere were many 
varieties, such as educated animals (Vopiscus, 
Carinvs, 19 ; Plutarch, de Sollert. Anim. 19, etc.), 
and special feats of imitation. Imitation of pigs 
seems to have been particularly popular (Phmdrus, 
V. 5 ; Plutarch, Mor, 674 B ; Parcem. Greec. ii. 84, 
etc.). Plato {Hep. iii. 8) speaks of performers who 
could give perfect imitations of animals, the sound 
of running Avater, the sea, thunder, etc. See also 
Friedlander’s Petronius, 1891, pp. 64, 68, 69, and 
293 (note). These varieties of /nf/ejcrtr are eternally 
popular. 

The most important figure in the history of the 
department is Philistion, Avho lived and Avrote in 
Rome during the 1st cent. A.D. He is the classic 
of tlie mimic inrdBeffis, the regular dramatic mime ; 
lienee the comparison of him Avith Menander, the 
classic of the Neiv Comedy.* The statement of 
Cassiodorus (Far. iv. 21), that he invented the 
(dramatic) mime, is doubtless due to the fact that 
he Avas the first to Avrite it all out, i.e. the dialogue 
as Avell as the songs. Evidently he Avas the cul- 
mination of the mime among the Greeks. But the 
beginnings of it take us back to pre-historic times. 
The mime of Sicily and Italy came from the Pelo- 
poimesuB Avith the early Dorian settlers. It Avas 
extremely popular in Sicilian Megara and Syracuse. 
Tarentum Avas especially fond or the Italic mime, 
the 0^I!a|. All these cities Avere founded near the 
beginning of the Sth cent. B.C. 

The original kernel of the mime, the source from 
Avhich it sprang, Avas the mimic dance, the begin- 
nings of Avhich belonged to the Stone Age, and may 
be seen to-day among all peoples Avho still belong 
to that stage of civilization. The ancients never 
forgot the connexion betAveen the two. The mimic 
dance survived in all types, and the mimus himself 
was ahvays a trained dancer. The kinaidologi, for 
instance, Avere originally dancers Avho thus accom- 
panied their dcr/iara lufiKd (cf. Petron. 23); Hesychius 
describes the magodia itself as itroKy, the 

Romans designated the action of the wri0£<r« by 
saltare, and the actresses Avere knoAVn as salta- 
iriculw. The use of gcsticulatoriiis in the same 
connexion indicates the kind of dance. 

The development of troupes of regular profes- 
sional mimi from the old Avandering yc\toTOTroiol of 
primitive times seems to have taken place about 
the 3rd cent. B.C. These primitive ancestors of the 
mediffival jongleurs had gradually taken up all the 
types and themes of the old rustic mime. They 
travelled evervAvhere, they Avere great faimurites 
at the court of Philip, and iiordes of them folloAved 
Alexander into Asia Minor. Here the Dorian 


1 Sryiyiffis Mei’aySpou Koi 'tiAio'Tiui'ot, ed. Boissonnde, Anei 
Graca, *829, J. 147-152; and by Studemund, Lektionskatal^ 
xSS7» 


mime met the Ionian mime, and the result was the 
MBesis, the regular dramatic mime. The Dorian 
mime Avas originally prose (hence Sophron), al- 
though great artists like Epicharmus put it into 
metre. The dramatic mime (in-iffeiris), hoAA'CA’er, 
was_ noted for its cantica, and this combination of 
Dormn prose (mimologia)tmdi Ionian song (mimodia) 
is what ensured the lasting success of the dramatic 
mime. _ Great emphasis Avas laid upon mimodia, 
and this brings the dramatic mime near to the 
modern opera or operetta. In this Avay, too, Ave 
get a substitute for the missing chorus of the 
Palliata. Plautus took over mimodia, and the 
result is the mimic cantieum of his comedies. 
Pomponius and Novius seem to have done the same 
thing for their Atellance. 

Noav, the Ionian mimodia itself, like the inrlBea-it, 
throughout its entire history, falls into a mytho- 
logical and a ‘biological’ type (cf. Aristox. ap. 
Athen. xiv. 621 C), the ono, hilarodia {imdLysiodia), 
dealing Avith mythology and the gods (paratragic 
and burlesque), the other, magodia, Avith real life. 
Both Avere entirely melic, and in both singing Avas 
accompanied and supported by mimic dance and 
gesture ; but tlie accompaniment of hilarodia A\’as 
stringed instruments, of magodia, drums and 
cymbals (Athen. 620 D-Bfll D), and the choice of 
instruments itself indicates that the dancing of the 
latter Avas much freer and more lascmous. 

Hilarodia and magodia Avere Avide-spread and 
very popular in Ionia, and acquired literary form 
— hilarodia through Simos of Magnesia, magodia 
through Lysis. Hence these new literaiy types 
AA’ere called after their founders 5fwiorffa(/mrtroaia) 
and Lysiodia (magodia). Through famous poets 
and a regular class of actors these tAvo types of 
Ionian mimodia surA’iA’ed into Roman times. Sulla’s 
friend Metrobius aa’us an actor of the Lysiodia. 

Kinaidologia, or Jonikologia, Avas another type 
of the Ionian mime. This Avas nob really sung, 
although accompanied by the mimic dance (hence 
it Avas more mimologia than mimodia). This also 
AA'as very popular in Ionia, and Avas cultivated by 
such famous poets as Sotades, Alexander Aetolus, 
Pigres, etc. 

It AA’ill thus be seen that Ave have an unbroken 
connexion betAveen the mimic-dramatic dances of 
the primith'e Greeks, the ancient folk-mimes of 
the Dorians, the Italic <^Xi5aK£s of the 8th cent. B.C., 
and the dramatic mime of later times (not only in 
its ptmular form, but in its literary form ; Laberius 
and Syrus on the Latin side, Philistion and his 
successors on the Greek side). 

The relation of Rome to Greece in the matter of 
the mime noAV becomes more definite. Antiodemis 
(Antipater Sidon. Anth. Pal. ix. 567), the actress of 
Lysiodia, came to Rome in the 2nd cent. B.c. ; 
Metrobius, as Ave have seen, in the 1st cent. B.C. 
In 211 B.C. an old mimus (Festus, 326) danced to 
the flute in the Roman theatre. His dance Avas an 
intermezzo, but his mere presence sIioaa'S that the 
mimi had already reached Rome. The mimi AA’ho 
satirized Lucilius and Accius (150 B.C.) from the 
stage Avere folloAving an old-established custom of 
the dramatic mime (xnrbBtais). The fact that they 
took such liberties shOAVS that even then they must 
have been in Rome for a long time. The satire in 
question must have taken place at the Floralia 
(April 2S-May 3), Avhich Avas the special feast at 
Avhich mimes Avere given. The Floralia Avere first 
celebrated in 238 B.c., and every year after 173. 
It is quite possible that the mime Avas connected 
Avith this feast from the first. In that case, the 
dramatic mime, Avhich Avas established in the Greek 
East by the 3rd cent. B.C., Avas already settled in 
Rome in connexion AA'ith the Floralia by the end 
of the same century. Thus aa'c see hoAV the mimodic 
portion of the dramatic mime AA-as the suggestion 
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of the cantica of Plautus and Csecilius Statius. 
The introduction of tlie mime and of mimi at that 
time was facilitated by the fall of Tarentum in 272, 
and by the fact that in 190 Scipio Asiaticus returned 
from Antioch, a centre of the dramatic mime, just 
as long afterwards Venis (Capitol, viii. 7) came back 
from his Parthian campaign with shiploads of mimi. 

The early mimi, of course, acted in Greek, and 
the scosna Graca remained in Rome until Theo- 
doric.^ One is reminded of such modem parallels 
as_ the TM6.tre italicn in Paris, etc. The Latin 
mime was a copy of the Greek (technical terms, 
rules, etc.).“ 

Having traced the history of the department as 
a whole, let us pause a moment upon the fully 
developed dramatic mime of the best period. AVe 
have already seen that it inherited dialogue in 
prose and iambic verse, also lyric portions {cantica), 
accompanied by music and the traditional mimic 
dance. The same principle also justified the intro- 
duction of ■sralyma, such as trained animals, imita- 
tions, etc. In plot, too, and in length it was fully 
equal to the old classical drama ; in compass and 
variety it was superior. 

A good example of the tj-pe Is an old favourite, well known to 
Ovid, and still popular in the da 3 -s of Chrysostom and Choriklos.8 
The name of the piece has not survived ; we might, however, for 
convenience call it Divorfoiis, as it is an early exploitation of the 
inevitable ‘ triangle.* In the first scene we have the facile j’oung 
wife and the Jealous husband. Then the lover, the adul- 
ter as he is called, appears, and with the help of Thymcle’s 
faithful abigail, the cata carissa, gains an Interview with her 
mistress in the absence of Corinthus. In the following scenes 
the Jealous husband is subjected to all sorts of tricks and mj’sti- 
flcations, arUs mimiccc. Finally, the lover has to hide from him 
in a large chest (perituri eista Lallni). He is discovered. The 
husband, breathing Ore, tells the slave to fetch him a knife, 
large and very sharp, as he proposes to render the enlfusaduffer 
harmless. Then he changes his mind, and decides to air his 
wrongs in court. Tlien comes the court scene, and the piece is 
brought to an end in some farcical fashion. 


The final tableau of Hirorfons rc<;|uires not only the three 


principal characters and the Judge to be on the stage at the same 
time, but also a tiirong of slaves, witnesses, court officials, super- 
numeraries, etc. Other plays show even more clearly that in the 
mime, as in the modern drama, with which, in fact, it has ranch 
in common, the actor plaj'ed but one part and the number was 
unrestricted. It is also clear that the ‘unities’ were dis- 
regarded. 

Variety in form was accompanied by variety in 
characters. True to its composite origin, the mime 
is hospitable to all, from thieves and prostitutes to 
emperors and gods.* The same tvas true of cos- 
tume. The Stupidtis, or cloum (a typical character 
inherited from the primitive stock), wore the 
regular clotvn’s costume, the ccntunculus (cf. the 
medifeval ‘motley’), a shaved head, an apex, a 
mimic club (like Maccus and Bajazzo), and always 
the phallus. The old women, too, wore a burlesque 
costume. Otherwise, as in the modem drama, the 
dress was according to the character and the 
situations. 

So, too, the whole gamut of human emotions 
was played upon : comic and tragic, humour and 
sentiment, go hand in hand, as in the Romantic 
comedy of the Elizabethan Age. The titles of 
Laberius suggest realistic plots for the most part. 
It is doubtful, however, whether such mimes as 
his Necyomantia and Lacus Avernus were alto- 
gether realistic. In fact, even when the mime 
dealt 3vith contemporary life and was purely 
realistic, great emphasis was laid on tlae unusual, 
strange, and astonishing. Nothing indicates more 
clearly the really popular oririn of the mime.® A 
favourite character was the beggar who suddenly 

1 Cicero, Fam. vii. 1 ; Sueton. Jul. 39, etc. 

s See Reich, op. cit. p. 661 f., for detaiis. 

s Ovid, Trist. ii. 497 f., etc. ; Juvenal, viii. 196, vi. 42 ; Ohryeost. 
ii. S18. 13 ; Ohorikios (Reich, p. 204 fl.). In Juvenal’s time the 
wife wag acted by Thymele, the husband by Corinthus, the lover 
by Latinus. They wer^all famous ‘arti^s.’ Thymele well 


ml^ht be called the Mrs. Bracegirdle of the Flavian period. 


See esp. Cyprian, de Sped. 6. Many titles of Laberius and 
Syrus speak for themselves in this respect. 

a The Latin mimes were carefully studied in the rhetorical 
schools during and after the Augustan Age. To this faetiadHS. 


becomes rich (Cic. Phil, ii, 27) ; another, the rich 
man who becomes a beggar (Sen. Epist. 113. 6). 
Shipwreck was a favourite motif (Sen. Dial. iv. 2, 5 ; 
Petron. 114 and 115). The hwurtolus^ a favourite 
mime of Domitian’s time, gave the romantic ad- 
ventures of a robber chieftain, and ended with his 
execution. Especially characteristic of the mime 
was _ some serious enme, something unusual and 
horrible, like parricide or incest or poisoning. 
Trials for perjuiy or poisoning are frequent, and 
generally serve for the dinouement. An interest- 
ing example, which will also illustrate the part 
occasionally taken _hy animals (cf. such titles of 
Laberius as Gatularius and Scylax, and see Petron. 
95), is given by Plutarch, de Sollert. Anim. ix. 7. 


This was a mime with a large number of characters and a 
complicated plot, which he saw in the theatre of Marcellas. 
Vespasian himself w.as present. The intrigue centred in what 
purported to be a poison, but was in reality a sleeping potion. 
As m the case of Juliet, whoever took it apparently died, but 
after a time revived. One of the star actors was a trained dog, 
and the most important incident of the mime, because it doubt- 
less led to the ddnoxietnent, was tr^’ing the effect of the supposed 
poison upon him. As soon ns he had eaten the piece of bread 
upon which the poison had been placed, he began to tremble 
and stagger, his head grew heavy, and he flnalb' stiffened out 
ns if dead, and allowed himself to be carried about in thntstate. 
\Vhen it was time to recover, he imitated perfectly all the phases 
of returning consciousness, and, while the actors indicated their 
astonishment at the fact that the supposed victim of a deadly 
dose had come to life again, the dog himself ran to his master 
and Joyously fawned upon him. 

The connexion of this incident with the plot Is not stated, but 
we may believe with Reich that there was a connexion, and that 
the probable nature of it is illustrated by (the mime from which 
was derived?) the famous story of Apuleius, Met. 10. 2. A rich 
old grandee took for a second wife a young and very beautiful 
woman. She fell violently in love with her stepson, but was 
rejected by him, and her passion was turned to hatred. (Note 
that this motif has been a popular favourite ever since the 
days of Joseph and Hippolytus. It appears constantly in folk- 
tradition, in the mime, in that echo of the mime, the rhetorical 
eontroversiai and sucaorice, in the Italian novelle, etc.) A slave 
procures her a sudden and deadly poison, she drops it in a cap 
of wine, and the pair leave it where the young man will take it 
without arousing suspicion. Presently, boivever, her own son 
returns from school, and, being thirsty— as small boys always are 
—drinks the wine and falls dead on the spot. (Here is the un- 
expected turn of fortune which the mime, that faithful inter- 
preter of tlie popular mind, so dearly loves.) 

It is, of course, clear to all that the child has died of poison. 
The woman accuses her stepson of the deed, and alleges as a 
cause that he had attempted incest with herself. The young 
man is arrested, there is a great trial scene in court, and, after 
much oratorj’ on both sides, he is condemned to death. At this 
point, however, we have another unexpected turn. An old 
judge, who is also a skilful physician, has been quietly listening 
to the trial all this time. At this point he rises to his feet and 
informs the court that he himself had sold the drug to the slave, 
and that it is not a poison at all, but a sleeping potion. ‘ Letus 
go now to the tomb,’ said he, ‘ the child will soon be waking 
up.’ Thus the woman’s guilt was discovered ; but, true to the 
mime, she was merely turned adrift, not executed. 

Another plot eminently oharacteristioof the mime is Phaadrus, 
App. xiv. ‘ The two suitors,’ which reappears in an old French 
fabliau known ns ‘ Le vnir Palefroi,’ ‘ The grey Horse.’ 

This is Romantic comedy. So, too, tlie mime 
takes us into the world of phantasy. Witches, 
warlocks, magicians, prophets, ghosts, are _ all 
favourite characters. In the old Dorian mime 
popular demons were presented, and_ the_ meta- 
morphosis of men into animals, which is well 
attested for the mime of all periods, takes us 
straight into the fantastic land of ‘ the Erog King,’ 
of ‘Beauty and the Beast,’ of ‘the Golden Grah, 
of ‘the Three Citrons,’ and the like. In this 
function the mime is a curiously complete^ proto- 
type of Carlo Gozzi’s famous experiment ivith the 
fairy tales of Italy. To the same category belong 


the m;rthological mimes, Priapus, Anna Perenna, 
Anubis Moechiis,^ Kinyras and Myrrha (Jos. Ant. 


the survival of the Sententiie of Syrus. These were extractod 
from his mimes at an early date, and published 


m^cum for the use of students and professors, from 


be drawn those sententious observations so dearly loved by the 
rhetoric of the Silver A^e. For those who msh to recover the 
plots, scenes, and motifi most charaoteristm of the mime, 
practice declamations of the rhetorical schools probably afford 

the richest field for investigation. . of 

1 See esp. Zielinski, Die MarehenkomSd^ in Athen, St. Peters- 
burg, 1885 ; Weinreich, Trug des Nektanebos, Lcipiug, 1911, p. 25. 
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XIX. i. 15), Paris and CEnone (cf. Suet. Bom. 19), 
Philistion’s Beukalion and Pyrrlia, etc. 

It will be seen that in form and type the mime 
was not subject to the restrictions of the classical 
drama most familiar to us. It may be added that 
the same was true of many details of its presenta- 
tion. First and most important, the actors, as we 
have already seen, never wore masks. It is not 
necessary to explain what this means for dramatic 
art. The mimus wore his Ofvn face only ; indeed, 
one of the principal characters of the mime was 
known in Latin as Sannio (Cic. de Orat. ii. 61), i.e. 
‘ the man who makes faces ’ — a speciality of the 
mime.^ So, too, as we have seen, only in the mime 
were women’s parts always taken by women. And, 
as there was no restriction of type, the characters 
included women of all ages and kinds. It is 
characteristic of the mime as a whole, however, 
that old women should be a speciality. This 
enabled a talented actress to keep on indefinitely 
(Pliny, HN vii. 48). 

The original stage of the mime, as we see from 
old vase paintings of the ^Xiiaxes,^ was a platform 
on props about three feet from the ground, and 
with steps in front by which the actor mounted. 
Change to the regular stage was very slow. With 
the beginning of the theatres the mime was acted 
on a small platform in the orchestra and in front 
of the regular stage. It was thus given as an 
emholiarium (Diomed. 490) or intermezzo. The 
next step was to the regular stage, upon which in 
Cicero’s time the mime took tne place of the 
Atellana as an exodium (Cic. Fam. ix. 16). At 
the Floralia, however, it had always been acted 
independently, and it gradually drew away from 
its function as an exodium (Diomed. 491 f.), until 
in the early Empire it took to the regular stage, 
upon which, together vuth the pantomime, it 
finally ruled alone. One distinction, however, 
survived. The mime was acted in front of the 
siparium, and it was through this that the actors 
made their exits and entrances. The stage was 
dressed as in Shakespeare’s time, but, as also in 
Shakespeare’s time, there was no scene-shifting. 
Claudian {Epig. Gra;c. 6) shows that there was, 
as we might assume, a regular corps de ballet. 
Doubtless it filled the same place and did much 
the same thing as in our times. 

In view of what has been said, it is not difficult 
to understand why the fully developed dramatic 
mime, in spite of its faults, finally ruled alone. If 
the drama springs from the people, and if its 
highest function is to represent their life and 
their point of view, then the dramatic mime has 
a greater right to be called the national drama 
of the Grasco-Koman world than has the classical 
drama of Greece or its short-lived and always 
more or less exotic representative in Dome. It is 
likely that Quintilian’s verdict of ‘ in comoedia 
maxime claudicamus’ might have been applied 
with equal justice to the Eoman tragedy. Cicero 
was a notorious lover of the mime, a man of judg- 
ment and taste in such matters, if there ever was 
one. It is true, of course, that the mime was the 
drama of the age, and that the age was an age of 
realism. For that reason alone the average man 
of to-day would doubtless have agreed with him. 
But, after all, the realism of Cicero’s time, how- 
ever relentless, was not the realism of our time. 
The mimograph of those days, realist though he 
was, still possessed the vivid imagination, the 
nimble fancy, and, therefore, the sentiment of his 
race and time — those qualities without which the 
bubbling well - spring of humour and invention 
must soon dry up. Moreover, his audience was 

1 Quint. vL 8, 8 ; the epitaph of the mimus Vitalls, in Anth. 
Lai. 487a, R. etc. 

* See Bethe, op. eit. ch. IS, for the fuli discussion. 


endowed with the same qualities. It still believed 
in ghosts and magic, it still had a folk-lore, it 
still possessed an incomparably rich mytholo^. 
Hence the real world of antiqmty finds its parallel 
in the age of Elizabeth rather than in our own. 
It was only partially real after all. And so the 
mime, like the Elizabethan ‘ tragi-comedy,’ was 
now wildly humorous, now fantastically horrible. 
The Romantic and the real, humour and pathos, 
comic and traffic, fact and fancy — all these and 
more were called upon to picture a life which, 
real as it once was, is no longer onrs and ivill 
never be ours again. 

The dramatic mime, however, seems never to 
have taken its position as a great literary depart- 
ment. In the long run the habit of leaving the 
dialogue to the actors proved to be inveterate, 
and this alone would have been fatal. But the 
most serious menace to the mime was its oivn 
splendid inheritance of versatUity. Dialogue and 
plot, music, singing, dancing, an occasional weak- 
ness for ‘specialities’ — the combination is nn- 
stable, and, except in the hands of a great genius 
like Philistion, one or another was sure to be 
magnified at the expense of the rest. Audiences 
are uncritical, playwrights are human, actors are 
— actors. Between the three the mime of the 4th 
cent. A.D. no doubt deserved the adverse criticism 
bestowed upon it by Donatus and Cassiodorus. 
But, whatever its faults and virtues, the vitality 
of the mime was amazing. Time and change, 
national ruin, ecclesiastical fulmination and ana- 
thema — nothing could prevail against it. We 
cannot ignore a dramatic type which finally 
ousted both Euripides and Menander from the 
stage, and ruled alone for over half a millennium. 

8. State control of the theatre.— The Roman 
theatre,* like the Roman play, and, for the most 
part, the details of its presentation, were a con- 
tinuation and development of the Greek proto- 
types as they existed in the Alexandrian period. 
All derive ultimately from the one fact that the 
Roman play, like its predecessor, was clearly and 
distinctly an act of worship to the gods. It was, 
therefore, given at festivals, more especially at 
those festivals which the State religion, hence the 
State itself, had set apart for purposes of public 
worship. The plays were merely one item of the 
ritual observed. Other items were the races, 
gladiatorial combats, etc., which gave the general 
name of ludi to these occasions. In the time of 
Augustus, the regular annual ludi, during which 
plays were given, were the Megalenscs (April 
4-10), the Cerialcs (April 12-19), the Florales 
(April 28-May 3), the Apollinares^ (July 6-13), 
the Romani (Sept. 4-19), the Plehcii (Nov. 4-17). 
Other ludi of the Augustan Age, during which 
plays were or could he given, were generally 
sporadic and meant to commemorate some special 
occasion, such as a great victory or the death of 
some distinguished man. Later in the Empire the 
tendency to increase the regular annual tudi be- 
came very marked, and serious attempts to reduce 
the number were made by several of the Emperors, 
notably Nerva, Septimius Severus, and Alacrinus. 
Nevertheless, according to the calendar of 354, not 
less than 175 days in the year were given to ludi, 
and 101 of this number to plays. 

The play was managed by the State. It is tme 
that ludi were given by persons more or less in 
private life, but they were still an act of worship, 
the consent of the State had first to be secured, 
and, lastly, they were supposed to be under the 

1 The best authority for Romo here is h. Friedlander ia 
Marquardt-Mommsen's Uandlruch dtr rom. Alteriumer, vi. 
fl835] 482 f. See also 0. Oehmichen, ‘Das Buhnenwesen der 
Griechen und Romer,’ in lliiller’s Handbuch der Hast. Alter- 
tumswiesenecha/t, Munich, 1800, v. 3, pp. 181-S04. For colours 
In theatrical tradition, see especially Donatus. de Comoedia. 
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gcneial supervision of State oiliciais. At no time 
apparently Avas the antique theatre a purely pri- 
vate enterprise; still less was it ever a pnrclj' 
financial one. One or two exceptions under the 
Empire are mentioned hy Tacitus, hut with such 
disapprobation that they illustrate rather than 
invalidate the rule. 

Until the time of Aupstus five of the six great 
annual ludi mentioned above wore in charge of 
the various aidilcs. The sixth, the Apollxnarcs, 
which occurred in July, was managed b 5 ' the 
preetor urbanvs. The officer in charge had every- 
thing to do. Indeed, in earlier times, as we learn 
from Plautus, lie even attended to the matter of 
costumes. He also built the theatre, and after- 
wards had to clear it away and put the place in 
order. Oddly enough, Romo never seems to have 
had but two permanent theatres — tho theatre of 
Pompey, built in 55, and the theatre of Marccllus, 
which belongs to tlio Augustan Age. The icdile 
also had charge of tho audience during tiio per- 
formance. In this ho was assisted by Ins corns of 
dcsignatores, or ushers. The designator, how- 
ever, was a vastly more important person than 
is the modem usher. Ho was a regular deputy of 
the civil magistrate in charge, and as such the 
majesty of the law was with him. He had lictors, 
and was expected to move or remove people when- 
ever necessary. In_ the 2nd cent., os wo Icani 
from the jurist Ulpian, this office was in the gift 
of the Emperor, and was of great value. Tlio 
mdile had a regular sum allowed him from the 
State treasury to meet the bills incurred. But 
this Imar, as it was called, had been fixed as 
early as the Second Funic War, and was far from 
keeping pace with the growing expenses of tho 
function for udiich it Avas designed. Ncverthele.ss, 
the office of mdilo as maitre deplaisir made one so 
prominent and popular that it was much sought 
after by the aristocracy as a means to further 
advancement, and they spent fabulous sums in 
giving the shoAvs deA’olving upon them. But at 
the accession of Augustus no patricians could be 
found Avho were willing to accept the office. Ho, 
therefore, transferred the management of theat- 
rical matters to the prmtors, and this remained 
the laAv under the Empire. 

It is Avell knoAvn that one’s seat at tho theatre 
was determined by one’s position in the State, and 
that it Avas regulated by laAv. The theatre avos a 
religious institution, in charge of the Government. 
Such being the case, a seat at tho theatre, like a 
right to vote or to bear arms, Avas a pri^ege of 
citizenship, and therefore to be assigned according 
to that principle. For that reason, in the earlier 
days of tlie Republic, slaves could not attend the 
theatre; and the same must have been true of 
strangers unless they Avere guests of the State. 
But in the time of Augustas these restrictions iiad 
ceased to be in force. The laAv on the subject of 
seating as it existed under the Empire rested for 
the most part upon enactments of Augustus, 
although these had been largely anticipated by 
generations of groAvth in Republican times. The 
orchestra, though the name reflecting its original 
use AA-as and still is retained, Avas set apart for the 
senators. This rule had been in force since 194 
B.o. Representatives of foreign States and, under 
the Empire, certain members of the reigning house 
Avere atloAA’ed to sit here. The position of the 
knights AA’as finally established by the Lex Boscia 
Theatralis. This famous laAV Avas pushed through 
by L, Roscius Otho, tribune of the people in 67 
B.C. Among other things it provided that the 
property qualification of a Roman knight should 
be raised to 400,000 sesterces, and that the first 
fourteen roAVS behind the orchestra should be set 
apart for the exclusive use of this order. The law 


also provided that even Avithin these j 
distinctions should be made among 1 
themselves. For example, tho first 
AA'crc reserA'cd for those knights aa’Iio 
as military tribunes or land-commi-ssion 
younger Icniglitfi also had n separate 
Avhich under the Empire avos knoAvn as th 
Gennanici. Ev'cn insolvent knights, « 

Avere obliged to sit in a group by tliemsen 

Previou.s ennetments Avcrc extended and 
ened by the Lex Inlia Theatralis of ^ 

This laAV, Aviiich avos much affected b 
theatrical ordinances, prescribed the > 

CA'er 3 ' one in all parts of the house. The 
imblic sat according’ to tribus, or Avnrds, 
here distinctions AVcrc made— for inri" 
our of hu.sbands and fatliers as against I 
and spinsters. TIic AA-omcn, and AA’ith '■ 
young cliildren, had to sit by tbemselyes 
back roAvs. T lie one most notable exception 
Vestals, Avlio had scats of honour near 
So theA’arioiiB colleges of priests and other • 
had scats of their oaatj, oflcn of a specif' 

! Avitli backs, arms, etc. Sometimes a ceF ■ 

I AA’ns given a man in perpetuum, usually in 
I for distinguisiicd .scrA’ices rendered to the 
Snell a scat aa-os also used by bis family and 
bo inherited. 

Tho usual time for a play to begin Avas 
in the morning. A play of Plautus, inch 
music, AA'ouId take about three hours. _ W* 
fcAA’o or more should bo gh’cn in succession, 
sometimes the case, Avas left to the_ T 
charge. P]a3'.s Averc never given at night y 
for ceremonial reasons. This avas always *1 
AA’hen mimes Avcrc acted at tlio Floralia. * 
details, so far ns they bear upon tlie_ > 
discussion, liaA'e already been dealt Avitn 
AA-hcro. 

g. The Roman drama not truly national. 
A'icAv of AA'hat has been said in tlic prcAious ■ 

AA'e might perhaps conclude that as a literary 
duction the life of the Roman drama was ■ 
inglj' brief, its OTcat authors coniparatiA-ely 
its genuine popularity problematical, _ We 
agree, hoAvcver, that the reasons for it AA’ere 
the Palliata died of too much Greek, that 
mimic sorrows of the tragedy could not ap- - 
an audience steeped in the bloody realities of 
arena, tlint idealism does not and cannot res' 
generation of realists. These are all true, 
they are symptoms, not causes. There " 
plenty of men in the Golden Age of Pericles « 
preferred cock-fighting to comedy, and athk' 
to iEschylus. Nevertheless, the drama really ■ 
rencli the hearts of the people. This Avas 
it AA-as theirs, because it Avas truly national. ^ .i', 
Roman drama, on the contrary, both as an 
tution and as a department of literature, 
profound! A' aflected by the intrusion upon it at 
early date of the fully developed Hellenic , ' 
tion and the long- established Hellenic mfc’'' 
ieces. The consequence Avas that the ■ 
rama as Ave knoAV it, and as the Romans * 
selves kncAv it during the historical periodi 
not really national, and had no deep roots in; 
national life. The atmosphere of the Pai ' 
Avas foreign, the material of the tragedy aa'os not 
only foreign but comparatively remote ; eA-en mC 
AA'orship of Dionysus— god of the drama— ^ aa'SS ao 
exotic, and the feeling of mistrust entertained ny 
the genuine old Roman is clearly indicated by 
famous Smatusconsultum de Bacanalibus. 
affections, his traditions, his beliefs Avere dyepT 
rooted in his OAvn deities, the old rustic deities oi 
the Italian countryside. Foreign gods, nboA'C ^ 
foreign gods Avith ‘ mysteries,’ did not appe^ 
Mm. He Avas opposed to Dionysus, as long aft**'' 
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wards he was opposed to the Christians, and it 
was the same feeling which prompted him to 
ignore for generations the intrusion of the Hellen- 
istic week of seven days, each under the protection 
of a planetary deity. The actor, too, as we have 
seen, was a foreigner or its equivalent. In other 
words, the profession which in Greece was a conse- 
cration, involved in Rome the loss of civic rights. 
Who_ shall say how far the development of his- 
trionic talent and the appreciation of it as such were 
aflected by this absurd But entirely logical rule ? 

We have seen that two types of drama among 
the_ Romans remained popular for an indefinite 
period. The statements just made, however, are 
proved, rather than disproved, hy these excep- 
tions. The Atellana was a folk-drama, which in 
itself ensures longevity ; it was also very old, and 
for the average Roman it was Roman from the 
first. The mime also was very old, but in its 
developed dramatic form it was neither Greek nor 
Roman, but really the child of the new era. It 
was Grseco-Roman, and belonged to the Empire. 
The mime, too, as was said above, maintained 
itself for an indefinite period. In the long run, 
however, its idtality was due not to its superiority 
as an organic play, but to its enormous flexibility 
and to its power of adapting itself to the tastes of 
the passing hour. It always had a residuum of 
folk-elements, such as a few fixed characters and 
the habit of improvising dialogue ; it could intro- 
duce popular songs and dances, also imitations and 
other music-hall ‘ turns.’ In short, whatever it was 
capable of or had once been under Philistion and his 
compeers, it survived only as a theatrical perform- 
ance, not as a high-class dramatic composition. 

10 . Parody of Christian rites. — Hatred of the 
Christians, for example, was long popular, and 
the consistent appeal of the mime to the populace 
is seen in the fact that as early, perhaps, as the 
beginning of the 2nd cent, the ‘ Christian ’ (6 Xpicr- 
riavhi Kta/i({i5o6fjieiios [Greg. Naz. Orat, ii. 8iJi had 
become a regular character in the mime. The 
favourite act was parodying the rites of the Chris- 
tian Church, especially baptism. The candidate 
was brought on the stage accompanied by bishops, 
priests, and deacons ; and all the ceremonial was 
gone through with.^ A number of early saints 
were mimi who in the course of time had been 
converted then and there by the Divine power of 
the rite they W’ere parodying, had confessed their 
faith from the stage, and had suffered martyrdom 
soon after. The most famous was Genesius in 
Diocletian’s time. His speciality had been to 
imitate the ‘ working of the spirit ’ 'Nvith a pre- 
tended fit, after which he proceeded to baptism. 
A church -was erected to him, and to this day Saint 
Genesius still remains a specialist on epilepsj'.® 
Even martyrdom was depicted in the most real- 
istic fashion. But this was nothing new. In the 
old mime of Laurcohis, the robber chieftain was 
(apparently) nailed to the cross, and, as Josephus 
tells us {Ant. XIX. i. 13), the realism was height- 
ened by a large supply of blood brought in for the 
occasion. In fact, Domitian once put the last 
touch to this delectable speciality by substituting 
the genuine crucifixion or a condemned criminal. 
That such an entertainment could still remain a 
burlesque is partly due to the fact, as Reich 
observes, that the sufferer was the clown. It is 
expressly stated that Saint Gelasinos was the fufim 
Seirrepot, i.e. the /loipts or stupidns. 

Occasionally the mima was converted. _ The 
famous case was that of Pelagia by Bishop 
Nonnos.* As a rule, however, the mima was a 

1 Migue, PO cxvii. 134 and 144. 

^ Acta Sanctontm, Bolland. v. ISO (Anfust). 

^See esp. Ueener, 'Lcgenden der Pelagia,* Vortrage ttnd 
AttfsdUe, Leipzig, 1007, pp. 191-216. 


much harder nut to crack. The Christian Fathers 
were especially fond of designating her as a itoprA 
(Chrys. vii. 665 f. etc.). 

It is only just to add that the mhntis was not 
reaUy to be blamed for his parodies. Throughout 
paganism he had ridiculed the ancient gods. This 
was characteristic of Hellenism, and no one 
thought anything of it. In their case, however, 
the Christians objected to it — a new point of view 
had come in from the East. j4jid, when Chris- 
tianity won the upper hand, the mime returned 
again to the old gods of paganism. 

II. Christian opposition.— -Attacks on the theatre 
begin ivith the first Christian u-riters (so Minucius 
Felix, Tatian, Amobius, Augustine, Lactantius, 
Gregory Naz., etc.). Special works aimed at the 
theatre alone were WTitten by Tertullian and 
Cyprian; and Chrysostom rarely forgets this his 
special vessel of ivrath. In the course of time all 
this bitter polemic was systematized, supported, 
and connected by the dialectic of the law and of 
the Church. 

All the old gods are devils (Tert. Sped. ID) : Dionysus the 
old god is the lord of the theatre therefore, the theatre belongs 
to a devil, the devil. He built it himself, and saj's expressly 
that it belongs to him (Tert. op. eit. 20). In the same way all 
dramatic arts come from the devil (psend.-CiTir. Sped. 4; 
Tatian, Orat. ad Grcee. 22). This is a favourite topic for Chry- 
sostom : through the mouth of the monks Christ speaks, through 
the mouth of the mimt the devil speaks (vii. 675 B). The songs 
of the mime are Satan’s own, the dances of the mime are 
not otherwise (vi. 77 B, viii. 422). nopTrij irdvra Icrt, etc,, the 
whole show and all that is said and done by and during the 
same is inspired of hell, a demon’s litany, a devil’s sacrament 
(viii. 6 O, ix. 323 B). All who go to the mime become the devil’s 
own (viii. 114 O). Therefore the Christian who goes to it is a 
perjurer, for when he was baptized he swore to renounce the 
deril and all his works (viii. 60). Everj-thing about the mime 
shows that it comes hot from hell. Dissembling, disguise, 
imitation, plp-gnt, is the devil’s stock-in-trade, his reason for 
existence, the origin of his name. The chief aim of the mime 
is to raise a laugh. But laughter and gaiety come not from 
God— Oeoj oi Traiferoi— but from the devil (x, 690, vii. 07). 

Long and fiery passages are given up to the various actors, 
above all to the minuc. They curl their hair, they paint their 
cheeks, they roll their eyes, they glitter in jewels and gold- 
end who are these tnimait The daughters of butchers, of 
shoemakers, even of slaves 1 Most seductive of all is the 
beautiful voice with which they know how to sing their <^ai 
iropvtxai, their dtrpara (raroviKd, their ’ ballads of the brothel,’ 
their * devil’s own ditties.’ Then, too, the language is common, 
vulgar, frivolous, full of oaths, not even intelligible, eking out 
its meaning with shouting and squealing 1 Yet the Christians 
are forever talking about the actresses, what they eay, how 
they look, what they wear. Which one of these Christians 
can repeat the Psalms or passages from the Scriptures? Which 
one of them does not know all the songs from the mimes? The 
young people are singing them the entire day long. The mime 
Is the theatre of concupiscence, an incurable plague, a poison, 
a snare of death (lil. 172), the training school of immorality, 
the seed of iniquity, the haunt of impurity and lewdness, the 
fiery furnace of the Babylonians heated to seventy times seven 
by the devU himself, etc. eta 

The above is a fierce arraimmeiit, but of no 
great value except to indicate why Bishop Johannes 
was given the name of ‘ Chrj’sostomos.’ As a 
matter of fact, the anathema of the Church was 
utterly powerless. Indeed, the Church actually 
lost ground, as there was evidently a large body 
of more or less conscientious Christians that saw 
no such harm in the mime as Chrysostom would 
have ns suppose. Until the very end of the 
Eastern Empire interest in the mime never abated 
in the slightest degree, and it is well known that 
the metres, if not the music, of these same q!5a2 
iropvtKal and S/r/iara caraviKd. attacked by Chry- 
sostom actually entered into the hymnolo^ of the 
Greek Church. Arius was accused of tlie same 
thing by Athanasius. Every hynmology bears 
traces of a similar process, and, ns a matter of 
fact, this is by no means the only indication that 
neither time, nor change, nor creed has ever been 
able finally to sever the ancient bond between the 
Church and the theatre. 

lUTEU-Wunn. — ^This is given in the text and footnotes. Cf. 
also the list of authorities appended to art. Drama (Greek). 

Kirby Floweis Smith. 
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general supervision of State officials. At no time 
apparently was tlie antique theatre a purely pri- 
vate enterprise; still less was it ever a purely 
financial one. One or two exceptions under the 
Empire are mentioned by Tacitus, but with such 
disapprobation that they illustrate ratlier than 
invalidate the rule. 

Until the time of Augustus five of the six great 
annual Itidi mentioned above were in charge of 
the various aediles. The sixth, the Apollinares, 
which occurred in July, was managed by the 
prcetor urhamts. The ollicer in charge had every- 
thing to do. Indeed, in earlier times, as we learn 
from Plautus, ho even attended to the matter of 
costumes. He also built the theatre, and after- 
wards had to clear it away and put the place in 
order. Oddly enough, Rome never seems to have 
had but two permanent theatres — the theatre of 
Pompey, built in 55, and the tlieatro of Marcellus, 
which belongs to the Augustan Ago. The mdile 
also had charge of the audience during the per- 
formance, In this he was assisted by his corps of 
dcsignatores, or ushers. The designator, how- 
ever, was a vastly more important person than 
is the modem usher. He was a regular deputy of 
the_ civil magistrate in cliarge, and as such tlie 
majesty of the law was with him. He had lictors, 
nnu was expected to move or remove people when- 
ever necessary. In the 2nd cent., as we leam 
from the jurist Ulpian, this office was in the gift 
of the Emperor, and was of great value. Tlie 
ffidilo had a regular sum allowed him from the 
State treasury to meet the bUls incurred. But 
this Iticar, as it was called, had been fixed as 
early as the Second Punic AYar, and was far from 
keeping pace with the growing expenses of the 
function for whicii it was designed. Nevertheless, 
the office of redile as maUre deplaisir made one so 
prominent and popular that it was much sought 
after by the aristocracy as a means to further 
advancement, and they spent fabulous sums in 
giving the shows devolving upon them. But at 
the accession of Augustus no patricians could be 
found who were willing to accept tlie office. Ho, 
therefore, transfei'red the management of theat- 
rical matters to the prmtors, and this remained 
the law under the Empire. 

It is well known that one’s seat at the theatre 
was determined by one’s position in the State, and 
that it was regulated by law. The theatre was a 
religious institution, in charge of the Government. 
Such being the case, a seat at the theatre, like a 
right to vote or to bear arms, was a privilege of 
citizenship, and therefore to be assigned according 
to that principle. For that reason, in the earlier 
days of the Republic, slaves could not attend the 
theatre ; and the same must have been true of 
strangers unless they were guests of the State. 
But in the time of Augustus tliese restrictions had 
ceased to be in force. The law on the subject of 
seating as it existed under the Empire rested for 
the most part upon enactments of Augustus, 
although these had been largely anticipated by 
generations of growth in Republican times, ^ The 
orchestra, though the name reflecting its original 
use was and still is retained, was set apart for the 
senators. This rule had been in force since 194 
B.C. Representatives of foreign States and, under 
the Empire, certain members of the reigning house 
were allowed to sit here. The position of the 
knights was finally established by the Zex Roscia 
Theatralis. This famous law was pushed through 
by L. Rosoius Otho, tribune of the people in 67 
B.C. Among other things it provided that the 
property qualification of a Roman knight should 
be raised to 400,000 sesterces, and that the first 
fourteen rows behind the orchestra should be set 
apart for the exclusive use of this order. The law 


also_ provided that even unthin these rows caref. 
distinctions should be made among the I ■ >'i* 
themselves. For example, the first two "I . 
were reserved for those knights who had r 
as military tribunes or land-commissioners. Th 
younger knights also had a separate sec ' ■. 
which under the Empire was Imown as the Gun^ • 
Germanici. Even insolvent knights, decoefores 
were obliged to sit in a group by themselves. 

Previous enactments were extended and strengtl, 
cned by the Lex lulia Theatralis of Augustus, 
This law, which was much affected by Greek 
theatrical ordinances, prescribed the place of 
every one in all parts of the house. The general 
public sat according to tribns, or wards. But even 
here distinctions were made — for instance, in fav- 
our of husbands and fathers as against bachelors 
and spinsters. The women, and with them the 
young children, had to sit by themselves on the 
back rows, The one most notable exception was the 
Vestals, who had seats of honour near the front. 
So the various colJeges of priests and other ofheiais 
had seats of them oum, often of a special form, 
with backs, arms, etc. Sometimes a certain seat 
Was ^ven a man in perpetuum, usually in return 
for distinguished services rendered to the State, 
Such a seat was also used by his family and could 
be inherited. 

The usual time for a play to begin was early 
in the morning. A play of Plautus, including the 
music, would take about three hours, AYhether 
two or more should be given in succession, as was 
sometimes the case, was left to the official in 
charge. Plays were never given at night except 
for ceremonial reasons. This was always the case 
when mimes were acted at the Floralia. Other 
details, so far as they bear upon the present 
discussion, have already been dealt until else- 
where. 

9 . The Roman drama not truly national, — In 
view of what has been said in the previous pages, 
we might perhaps conclude that as a literary pro- 
duction the life of the Roman drama was surpris- 
ingly brief, its great authors comparatively few, 
its genuine popiflarity problematical, _ We cannot 
agree, however, that the reasons for it were that 
the Palliata died of too much Greek, that the 
mimic sorrows of the tragedy could not appeal to 
an audience steeped in the bloody realities of the 
arena, that idealism does not and cannot reach a 
generation of realists. These are all true, but 
they are symptoms, not causes. There were 
plenty of men in the Golden Age of Pericles who 
preferred cock-fighting to comedy, and athletics 
to jEschylus. Nevertheless, the drama really did 
reach the hearts of the people. This was because 
it was theirs, because it was truly national, _ The 
Roman drama, on the contraiy, both as an insti- 
tution and as a department of literature, was 
profoundly afi'eoted by the intrusion upon it at an 
early date of the fully developed Hellenic tradi- 
tion and the long -established Hellenic master- 
ieces. The consequence was that the Roman 
rama as wo know it, and as the Romans them- 
selves knew it during the historical period, was 
not really national, and had no deep roots in the 
national life. The atmosphere of the Palliata 
was foreign, the material of the tragedy was not 
only foreign but comparatively remote ; even the 
worship of Dionysus— god of the drama — wa,s an 
exotic, and the feeling of mistrust entertained by 
the genuine old Roman is clearly indicated by Hie 
famous Senatusconsultum de Bacanalibus. His 
affections, his traditions, his beliefs were deeply 
rooted in his own deities, the old rustic deities of 
the Italian countiyside. Foreign gods, above im 
foreimi gods with ‘mysteries,’ did not appeal to 
him. He was opposed to Dionysus, as long after- 
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wards he was opposed to the Christians, and it 
was the same feeling which prompted him to 
ignore for generations the intrusion of the Hellen- 
istic week of seven days, each under the protection 
of a planetary deity. The actor, too, as we have 
seen, was a foreigner or its equivalent. In other 
words, the profession which in Greece was a conse- 
cration, involved in Home the loss of civic rights. 
\Vho_ shall say how far the development of his- 
trionic talent and the appreciation of it as such were 
afiected by this ahsura but entirely logical rule ? 

We have seen that two types of drama among 
the_ Eomans remained popular for an indefinite 
period. The statements just made, however, are 
proved, rather than disproved, by these excep- 
tions. The Atellana was a folk-drama, which m 
itself ensures longevity ; it was also very old, and 
for the average Soman it was Homan from the 
first. The mime also was very old, but in its 
developed dramatic form it was neither Greek nor 
Homan, but really the child of the new era. It 
was GrEeco-Homan, and belonged to the Empire. 
The mime, too, as was said above, maintained 
itself for an indefinite period. In the long run, 
however, its ^•itality was due not to its superiority 
as an organic play, but to its enormous flexibility 
and to its power of adapting itself to the tastes of 
the passing hour. It always had a residuum of 
folk-elements, such as a few fixed characters and 
the habit of improvising dialogue ; it could intro- 
duce popular songs and dances, also imitations and 
other music-hall ‘ turns.’ In short, whatever it was 
capable of or had once been under Philistion and his 
compeers, it survived only as a theatrical perform- 
ance, not as a high-class dramatic composition. 

10 . Parody of Christian rites. — Hatred of the 
Christians, for example, was long popular, and 
the consistent appeal of the mime to the populace 
is seen in the fact that as early, perhaps, as the 
beginning of the 2nd cent, the ‘ Cliristi^ ’ (6 Xo«r. 
Tiavhi Ko>fUf5o6/jL€vos [Greg, Naz. Orat. U. 84J; had 
become a regular character in the mime. The 
favourite act was parod 3 ring the rites of the Chris- 
tian Church, especially baptism. The candidate 
was brought on the stage accompanied by bishops, 
priests, and deacons ; and all the ceremonial was 
gone through with.^ A number of early saints 
were mimi who in the course of time had been 
converted then and there by the Divine power of 
the rite they were parodying, had confessed their 
faith from the stage, and had sufiered martyrdom 
soon after. The most famous was Genesius in 
Diocletian’s time. His speciality had_ been to 
imitate the ‘ working of the spirit ’ with a pre- 
tended fit, after which he proceeded to baptism. 
A church was erected to him, and to this day Saint 
Genesius still remains a specialist on epilepsy.* 
Even martyrdom was depicted in the most real- 
istic fashion. But this was nothing new. In the 
old mime of Laureohis, the robber chieftain was 
(apparently) nailed to the cross, and, as Josephus 
tells us {Ani. XDC. i. 13), the realism was height- 
ened by a large supply of blood brought in for the 
occasion. In fact, Domitian once put the last 
touch to this delectable speciality by substituting 
the genuine crucifixion of a condemned criminal. 
That such an entertainment could still remain a 
burlesque is partly due to the fact, as Heich 
observes, that the sufferer was the clown. It is 
expressly stated that Saint Gelasinos was the /ufios 
Se&rcpos, i.e. the papos or stupidu.?. 

Occasionally the mhjia was converted. _ The 
famous case was that of Pelagia by Bishop 
Nonnos.® As a rule, however, the mima was a 

1 Migne.i’O cxvii. ISl nnd 144. 

s Acta Sactclorttm, Holland, v. ISO (Aujaist). 

sSee csp. Usener, 'Lejenden der Pdagia,' Vortrage und 
Anfsiiiu, LeipziB, 1907, pp. 191-216. 


much harder nut to crack. The Christian Fathers 
were especially fond of designating her as a ropn) 
(Chrys. i-ii. 665 f. etc.). 

It is only just to add that the viimus was not 
really to be blamed for his parodies. Throughout 
paganism he had ridiculed the ancient gods. This 
was characteristic of Hellenism, and no one 
thought anything of it. In their case, however, 
the Christians objected to it — a new point of view 
had come in from the East. And, when Chris- 
tianity won the upper hand, the mime returned 
again to the old gods of paganism. 

II. Christian opposition. — Attacks on the theatre 
begin with the first Christian writers (so Minucius 
Felix, Tatian, Amobius, Augustine, Lactantius, 
Gregory Naz., etc.). Special works aimed at the 
theatre alone were written by Tertullian and 
Cyprian; and Chrysostom rarely forgets this his 
special vessel of wrath. In the course of time all 
this bitter polemic was systematized, supported, 
and connected by the dialectic of the law and of 
the Church. 

AH the old pods are devils (Tert- Sped. 19) : Dionysus the 
old pod is the lord ot the theatre ; therefore, the theatre belonps 
to a devil, the devil. He huilt it himself, nnd s.ays expressly 
that it belongs to him (Tert. op. eit. 26). In the same way all 
. dramatic arts come from the devil (pseud.-Ci'pr. Sped. 4; 

I Tatian. Orat. ad Grcce. 22). This is a favourite topic for Chiy-- 
sostom : through the mouth of the monks Christ speaks, throuph 
the mouth of the mimi the devil speaks (vii. C76 B). The songs 
ot the mime are Satan’s own, the dances of the mime are 
not otherwise (vi. 77 B, viii. 422). Hopirij trdrra iim, etc., the 
whole show and all that is said nnd done b.v nnd during the 
same is inspired of hell, a demon’s litany, a devil’s sacrament 
(viii. 6 0, ix. 823 B), All who go to the mime become the devil’s 
own (viiL 114 0). Therefore the Christian who goes to it is a 
perjurer, lor when he was baptized he swore to renounce the 
devil and all his works (riii. 6 C)l Everything about the mime 
shows that it comes hot from hell. Dissembling, disguise, 
Imitation, fu'/aTjcriv, is the devil’s stock-in-trade^ his reason for 
existence, the origin of his name. The chief mm of the mime 
is to raise a haugb. But laughter nnd gaiety come not from 
God — Sebi oil iraiftToi— but from the devil (x. 690, sii. 97). 

Long and fiery passages are given up to the various actors, 
above all to the mma. They curl their hair, they paint their 
cheeks, they roll their eyes, they glitter in jeweis nnd gold— 
and who are these mimcci The daughters ot butchers, ot 
shoemakers, even of slaves I Most sMuctlve of all is the 
beautiful voice with which they know how to sing their coinl 
fropvtxat, their ao-para traraytKa, their * ballads Of the brothel,' 
their ' devil’s own ditties.’ Then, too, the languapa is common, 
vulgar, frivolous, full of oaths, not even inteUigiole, eking out 
its meaning with shouting and squealing ! Yet the Christians 
are forever talking about the actresses, what they say, how 
they look, what they wear. Which one of these Christians 
can repeat the Psalms or passages from the Scriptures? Which 
one of them does not know all the songs from the mimes? The 
young people are singing them the entire day long. The mime 
13 the theatre ot concupiscence, an incurable pla^e, a poison, 
a snare of death (vil. 172), the training school of immorality, 
the seed of iniquity, the haunt of impurity and lewdncss, the 
fiery furnace of the Babylonians heated to seventy times seven 
by the devil himself, etc. etc. 

The above is a fierce arraimment, but of no 
great value except to indicate wy Bishop J ohannes 
was given the name of ‘ Chrysostomos.’ As a 
matter of fact, the anathema of the Church was 
utterly powerless. Indeed, the Church actually 
lost ground, as there was evidently a large body 
of more or less conscientious Christians that saw 
no such harm in the mime as Clirysostom would 
have us suppose. Until the very end of the 
Eastern Empire interest in the mime never abated 
in the slightest degree, and it is well known that 
the metres, if not the music, of these same tpSa! 
TropviKal and da-fiara crarovixo attacked by Chry- 
sostom actually entered into the hymnoloCT of the 
Greek Church. Arius was accused of tlie same 
thing by Athanasius. Every hymnology bears 
traces of a similar process, and, as a matter of 
fact, this is by no means the only indication that 
neither time, nor change, nor creed has ever been 
able finally to sever the ancient bond between the 
Church and the theatre. 

L1TEE.VTURE.— This Is given in the text and footnotes. Cf. 
also the list of authorities appended to art Drama (Greek). 

Kirby Flower Smith. 
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